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Abelia  floribunda,  651 
Abies  Tsuga,  796 

Abutilon  megapotamicum,  283  ;  viti- 
folium  album,  132 
Acacia,  the,  67S 

Acacia  linearis,  410  ;  lophanta,  299 ; 
ovata,  443 

Acer,  Prince  Hendjery,  604 
Achillea  mongoliea,  652 
Achimenes,  Rosy  Queen,  571,  S23 
Acine^a  Barkeri,  7S1 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  as  a  wall 
plant,  373  ;  Capillus-Veneris  imbri- 
catum,  411  ;  caudatum,  2S3:cunea- 
tnm  and  its  forms,  21S  ;  Daddsii, 
395  ;  Fergusoni,  219 ;  pedatum,  66S 
Adlumia  cirrhosa,  747 
iEchmea  glomerata,  340 
Aeranthus  Leonis,  411 
Aerides  illustie,  34S  ;  Sanderianum, 
669 ;  quinquevulnerum,  27 
African  Forest,  the  great,  601 
African  Hemp,  394 
Agapanthus  Mooreanus,  91 
Agricultural  Education  Bill,  the,  4S7 
Akebia  quinata,  76 
Albinism  in  plants,  534 
Aldiborontiphoskiphorniostikos,  132 
Alkanet,  the  Italian,  645 
AUamanda,  the  Oleander-leaved,  5S7 
Allium  karataviense,  5SS 
Allotment  gardens,  211,  812 
Alpine  botanic  garden,  a  new.  420 
Alpine  house  at  Kew,  the,  330 
Alstrcemeria  haemantha,  764 
Amaranthns  caudatus  and  A.  tri¬ 
color,  709 

Amaryllis,  the  Champion,  440  ;  Mrs. 
W.  Lea,  427 

Amaryllis,  Messrs.  Veitch’s,  472  ;  the, 
at  Upper  Holloway,  506;  new 
varieties  of,  4SS;  a  primrose- 
scented,  502 
Amasonia  punicea,  1S6 
Amateurs’  greenhouses,  659 
Amateur’s  lament,  the,  730 
American  dried  fruits  in  foreign 
markets,  780 

American  “  Florists’  Directory,”  420 
American  Fruit  Evaporators,  807 
American  Government  seed  barn, 
the,  726 

American  notes,  107,  815 
Amherstia  nobilis,  555 
Ammobium  alatum,  123 
Amorphophallus  Eichleri,  331 ; 

Titanum,  492 
Ampelopsis  bipinnata,  6S 
Amectochilus  Lowii,  315 
Anemone  angulosa,  363  ;  apennina 
blanda,  375;  coronaria,  hardiness 
of,  284  ;  the  Crown,  455  ;  fulgens, 
378 ;  fulgens  oculata,  556 ;  japo- 
nica  alba,  43 ;  nemorosa  flore  pleno, 
603;  trifolia,  571,  5SS ;  palmata 
alba,  604 ;  pratensis,  588  ;  stellata, 
363 

Anemones,  Japan,  7 
Angrrecum  Chailluanum,  77;  citratum 
var.,  493  :  eburneum,  365  ;  fragrans, 
34S  ;  hyaloides,  315 
Annuals  for  exhibition,  520 
Annuals,  hardy,  blue-flowered,  729 
Anthemis  tinctoria,  60 
Anthurium  album  maximum,  635  ; 
carneum,  152 ;  Laingi,  442 ;  Leo- 
dense,  91 ;  margaritaceum,  460  ; 
Scherzerianum  Rothschildianum, 
300  ;  splendidum,  460 ;  Waroque- 
anum,  299 

Anthuriums  at  Tulse  Hill,  712 
Antirrhinums,  72,  S6 
Antirrhinums  and  Sweet  Williams, 
77S 

Ants  in  hot-houses,  427 
Aotus  graeillima,  571 
Apiarians,  female,  436 
Apple,  American  Mother,  157 ;  Ar- 
morel,  476 ;  Barchard’s  Seedling, 
103 ;  Beachamwell,  215  ;  Calville 
Rouge  Preeoee,  166 :  the  Cockpit, 
460 ;  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  215  ; 
Gascoigne’s  Seedling,  103 ;  Gib¬ 
bon’s  Russet,  340 ;  Gravensteiu, 
70  ;  Lady  Henniker,  S7 ;  Reinette 
Van  Mons,  135 ;  Rymer,  215 ; 
Sturmer  Pippin,  410 ;  Warner’s 
King,  87 

Apple,  the  mystical,  294 
Apple  orchards,  our,  119 
Apples,  the  best,  307  ;  and  localities, 
71 ;  at  Chiswick,  40 ;  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  68;  dried,  poisoned;  420; 
grown  in  North  Wales,  52  ;  market, 
30S  ;  pruning  and  manuring,  361 
Aponogeton  distaehyon,  155, 187 
Aquarium  Flower  Show,  764 
Aquilegia,  Red  Gold,  676,  725 
Arachnanthe  Lowii,  509 
Aralia  graeillima,  442 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  a  splendid  specimen, 
101 


Araucaria  Rulei,  315 
Araucarias,  the  grove  of,  at  Snelston 
Hall,  390 

Arbutus  Unedo,  108 
Arctic  Bramble,  the,  745 
Arctotis  acaulis,  571 
Arddarroch,  616 ;  Orchids  from,  423 
Arddarroch  and  Finnart,  a  visit  to, 
661 

Arissema  filiformis,  66S 
Aristolochia  Goldiana,  555 
Arnebia  eornuta.  795 
Arts  Club,  Manchester,  the,  357 
Arum  Italicium,  492 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus,  299 
Aspen  House,  Streatham  Hill,  45S 
Asplenium  longissimum,  427  ;  nitens, 
425  ;  resecturn,  299 
Association  competitions,  gardeners’, 
454 

Aster  alpinus  speciosus,  635 
Asters,  China,  24,  40  ;  miniature,  1S6  ; 
quilled,  4,  71;  Ruby  Victoria,  4  ;  at 
Chi-wick,  73 

Atriplex  hortensis  atrosanguinea,  6S4 
Aubrietia  deltoides  violacea,  61S  ; 
violacea,  61S 

Auction-sale  season,  the,  35 
Aucuba,  the  Himalayan,  362  ;  japon- 
ica  longifolia,  37S 
Aucubas,  berried,  293 
Auricula,  Magpie,  552  ;  Monarch,  56S 
Auricula  aphis,  the,  344  ;  maggots, 
the,  "60 

Auriculas,  136.  521,  552,  664.  712; 
alpine,  SS  ;  blooming  in  autumn, 
1S4 ;  gossip  on,  210 ;  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  on,  232  ;  in  April,  504  ;  in 
October,  72 ;  under  frost,  2S0 
Auricula  Shows,  549 
Auricula  and  Carnation  Societies,  3S9 
Auricula  Society,  the  National,  517, 
539 

Autumn  foliage  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  107 

Autumn  leafage,  131,  156 
Autumn  tints,  149 
Avocado  Pear,  the,  156 
Azalea,  Indian,  a  variegated,  395 
Azalea,  Deutche  Perle,  411  ;  Madame 
Herman  Jeidell,  427  ;  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Miss  Buist,  51S 


B 


Babiana  rubro-cyanea,  716 
Balsams,  on  sowing,  423 
Ballymoon  House,  co.  Carlow,  39 
Bananas  at  Syon,  822 
Bantaskin,  6S2 

Barr  &  Son’s  new  nursery,  30S 
Batemannia  Wallisii,  652 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 
653 

Bean,  Girtford  Giant  Runner,  235  ; 

Chelsea  Giant  White,  824 
Beans,  French,  good  early,  791  ;  Kid¬ 
ney,  at  Syon  House,  S10  ;  Runner, 
820 

Beanfeast,  a  Banbury.  21 
Beauly  Horticultural  Association, 
628 

Bedding,  hardy  plants  for,  71;  winter, 
297 

Bedding  out,  595 

Bedding  plants,  almost  forgotten, 
134 

Beeches,  gnarled,  617 
Bee-keeping,  491 
Bee  season,  the,  772 
Bees,  a  Band  of  Hope  for,  692  ;  in¬ 
telligence  of,  583 

Beet,  Cheltenham  Green-top,  796 ; 

Nutting’s  Dark  Red,  86 
Begonia,  what  is  a  ?  260,  282 
Begonia  Adonis,  219 ;  a  pitcher  on,  268 ; 
Arthur  Malet,  616  ;  Corallina,  812  ; 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  584  ;  Fairy 
Queen,  700  ;  Lord  Salisbury,  570  ; 
Lubbersii,  155  ;  metallica  variegata, 
140;  Miss  Eastwood,  684;  Prince 
Albert  Victor,  616;  Scbarffiana,  292; 
Weltoniensis,  60  ;  Worthiana,  788 
Begonias,  M.  Crousse's  new  double, 
6 

Begonia,  Rex  varieties,  lor  rockwork, 
61 

Begonia,  a  hermaphrodite,  763 
Begonia,  a  new  winter-flowering,  123 
Begonias  in  autumn,  100 ;  autumn 
and  winter-flowering,  292 ;  tuber¬ 
ous,  747,  760;  at  Beechhill,  87 ;  as 
bedded  out  plants,  42 ;  from  the 
open  ground,  91 ;  new,  600,  635,  648, 
668 ;  seedlings  of,  454  ;  variegated 
tuberous,  668 

Bell-flower,  the  bearded,  683 ;  the 
Chinese,  712 

Benary,  Mr.  E.,  presentation  to,  165 
Bennett,  the  late  Mr.  H.,  808 


Berberis,  the,  507 
Berberries,  Ash-leaved,  358 
Berlin  Chrysanthemum  Show,  ISO 
Bertolonia  Souvenir  de  Gand,  651 
Bifrenaria  glauca,  491 
Bignnnia  Tweediana,  377 ;  venusta, 
269 

Billbergia  nutans,  363  ;  thyrsoidea, 
139 

Birds  and  the  Celery  Fly,  10 
Birds,  our  friends  the,  57 
Birmingham  Gardeners’  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  92,  187,  220,  253,  349, 
396,  470,  502,  692,  804 
Birthwort,  a  giant,  555 
Blackberry,  the  Parsley-leaved,  411 
Blackberries,  91 

Blandfordia  nobilis  imperialis,  604 
Blechnum  spieant,  197 
Blenheim  Palace  Gardens,  629 
Blue  Bell,  the  New  Zealand,  763 
Blue-flowered  hardy  annuals,  729 
Blue  Gum  Tree  in  Devon,  the,  342 
Boceonia  cordata,  Sll 
Bonnets  of  natural  flowers,  756 
Boronia  megastigma,  394,  404;  ser- 
rulata,  50S 

Bottle  Tree  of  Australia,  4SS 
Bouquet  making,  504 
Bouquets,  water,  4,  20 
Bouvardia  Hogarth  flore  pleno,  10; 

Humboldtii  coryinbiflora,  124 
Bournemouth  Pleasure  Gardens,  122 
Box  edging,  S6 
Boyd,  Mr.  Thomas,  356 
Brachycome  iberidifolia.  7S9 
Bramble,  the  Arctic,  745  ;  the  Rock, 
714 

Brassia  antherotes,  669 
Briars,  The,  Reigate,  the  Orchids  at, 
396 

British  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
the,  S3,  100,  102 

Broccoli,  April  Queen,  555,  596  ; 
Methven’s  June,  603,  64S,  667  ; 
Veitch’s  Model,  603  ;  Sutton's 
branching,  596  ;  a  good  late,  588 
Bromus  brizeeformis,  764 
Broughtonia  sanguinea,  732 
Broughty  Ferry  Gardeners’  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  321,  444,  4S6 
Browallia  elata,  124 
Brussels  Sprout  the  Aigburth,  86  ; 
a  singular.  107 

Brussels  Sprouts,  455  ;  small  com¬ 
pact,  294 

Bud-dropping  in  Peach  houses,  119, 
391,  409,  468,  55S 
Bulbs,  spring,  572 
Burchellia  capensis,  525 
Burlingtonia  fragrans.  573 
Bullace,  the  white,  150 
Bulbs,  duty  on,  in  America,  596 


c 


Cabbage,  Winningstadt,  119 
Cabbages,  useful,  S09 
Cactus,  an  old,  666 
Caladium,  Ville  de  Hamburg,  616 
Caladiums,  new,  61S  ;  in  small  pots, 
475 

Calamintha  grandiflora,  731 
Calanthe  Masuca,  11;  Veitchii,  a 
sportive,  269 

Calanthes  at  Syon  House,  249  ;  at 
Wray  Park,  269 
Calathea  vittata,  427 
Calceolaria,  Cloth  of  Gold,  572 ; 
Lemon  Gem,  76 

Calceolarias,  herbaceous,  343 ;  cul¬ 
ture  of,  699,  710 

Calceolarias, preserving  during  winter 
219,  235,  251,  2S3 
Californian  fruit  production,  614 
Calla  aethiopica,  582 
Callicarpa  purpurea,  219 
Calystegia  pubescens  flore  pleno,  825 
Camellia,  Lady  Hume’s  Blush,  283  ; 

La  Vestale.  442 
Camellia,  a  monster,  341 
Camellias  at  Rook’s  Nest,  45S  ;  at 
Walton  Lea,  411  ;  a  selection  of 
good,  74 

Campanula  barbata,  683;  excisa,  764; 
pulla,  716  ;  persieaefolia  grandiflora 
alba,  66S  ;  pyramidalis,  805  ;  Van 
Houttei.  747 
Campernelle,  the,  405 
Campions,  the,  724 
Canarina  campanula,  347 
Canna,  Madame  Crozy,  635 
Canterbury  Bells,  714 
Clardoon,  the  Spanish,  810 
Cardoons,  how  to  cook,  254 
Carex  baccans,  460 ;  pilnlifera  aurea 
variegata,  442  ;  sp.  variegata,  124 ; 
a  variegated,  299 

Carludovica  elegans,  409 ;  palmaefolia, 
10,  664 


Carnation,  Duke  of  Fife,  360  ;  Flam¬ 
beau,  569  ;  Horace,  793  ;  Louisa 
Ashburton,  312 ;  Madame  A. 
Warocque,  552  ;  Mrs.  Muir,  88;  Mrs. 
Saunders,  714 ;  Pride  of  Great 
Britain,  6S4 ;  Pride  of  Penshurst, 
hardiness  of,  794  ;  the  Rothschild, 
9  ;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  603  ; 
Scarlet  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 

460  ;  Uriah  Pike,  664 ;  Winter  Cheer, 
235 

Carnations,  yellow  ground.  200,  216, 
232, 2S0,  296 ;  classifying  the  yellow, 
312,  360 

Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  the,  24, 
776  ;  the  changes  in  the  schedule, 
664,  680 

Carnations  and  Picotees  :  growls  from 
Oxford,  8,  24 

Carnation  classes,  self,  312 
Carnation,  classification  of  the,  425 
Carnation  and  Fern  Conference  at 
Chiswick,  70S,  723,  755,  759 
Carnation  and  Pinks,  728 
Carnation  notes.  37,  72,  S8,  104,  184, 
377;  by  Mr.  Dolwell, 56 ;  gossip, 472 
Carnation  and  Picotees,  600  :  good, 
730;  dressing,  8,  40,  56,  72,  121  ; 
diseased,  73J  ;  and  the  green-fly, 
234  ;  border,  745,  755  ;  border,  at 
Chiswick,  75S  ;  layering,  24,  698  ; 
propagating.  730;  maggots.  72; 
seedlings,  215;  from  seed,  40S,  424, 
4S8,  503,  77S 

Carnation  trial,  the  proposed,  100 
Carnations  at  Chiswick,  244 
Carnations,  tree,  136,  440 ;  select,  6S0; 

winter  blooming.  56 
Carnation  Show  at  Manchester,  792 
Carnations  at  Tower  House,  792 
Carnivals,  flower,  404 
Carrington,  Mr.  Smith,  Mayor  of 
Worcester,  436 

Carrot,  Manchester  Table,  S6 
Carrots,  a  paying  ciop  of,  14S 
Carter's  “  Practical  Gardener,"  4S6 
Cassebeera  triphyllis,  187 
Castilleja  indivisa,  699 
Catasetum  tabulare  Irevis,  11 
Catchfly,  the  fringed,  714 
Caterpillars  and  their  antidotes,  611 
Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  461  ; 
Brymeriana,  669  ;  chocoensis.  461 ; 
Gaskelliana  alba,  796  ;  Gaskelliana, 
Cooke's  var.,  685  ;  gigas,  681,  S12  ; 
gigas  Shuttleworthii,  781  ;  Hardy- 
ana,  Wrigley’s  var.,  92;  Hardyana, 
Wilson’s  var.,  826  ;  intermedia 
Parthenia,  669  ;  labiataalba,  dimor¬ 
phism  in,  396  ;  Lawrenceana  deli- 
cata,637;  Lawrenceana  Vinckii,  540; 
Loddigesii,  221;  Massiana  S26;  Men- 
delii  Alfred  Smee,  669  ;  Mendelii,  a 
fine  variety  of,  604;  Mendelii  albens, 
605  ;  Mendelii  Hackbridgensis, 
669  ;  Mendelii  Prince  of  Wales,  636; 
Miss  Harris,  61  ;  Mossiae,  637 ; 
Mossiae,  freak  of,  604 ;  Mossiae 
decora,  669 ;  Mossiae  Measuresiana, 
669;  Mossife  Wageneri,  732;  Mossiae- 
Dowiana  Empress  Frederic.  716 ; 
Trianae,  Tautz's  var,  476  ;  Trianse 
fulgens,  461 ;  Trianae  marginata, 

461  ;  parthenia,  332  ;  Walkeriana, 
205  ;  Warnerii,  669 

Cattleya,  a  fragrant,  696 
Cattleyas,  erratic,  493  ;  Mr.Smee's,646 
Cauliflower,  Snowball,  726  ;  early, 
694,  683,  709 

Ccanothus  Sceptre  d'Azur,  90 
Celandine,  pale-flowered  lesser,  603 
Celery,  Bibby’s  Defiance  Solid  White, 
294  ;  Standard  Bearer,  294 
Celery  cultivation,  426 
Celery  for  exhibition,  341 ;  on  blanch¬ 
ing,  72S ;  earthing  up  with  fine 
dust,  91 

Celery  fly,  birds  and  the,  10 
Celsia  cretica,  614 
Centaurea  montana,  666 
Cercis  siliquastrum,  612 
Ceropegia  Sandersoni,  91 
Ceroxylon  niveum.  794 
Oestrum  aurantiaeum,  219 
Chamsecyparis  Boursieri  Westermani 
aurea,  565 

Cheal,  Mr.  John,  660 
Cheal,  Mr.  J.,  on  pompon,  single  and 
decorative  Dahlias,  70 
Cheilanthes  radiata,  363 
Cheiranthus  mutabilis,  556 
Chelone  obliqua  alba,  27 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  724 
Cherries  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  618 
Cherry,  the  Cornelian,  427  ;  the 
Mahaleb,  5S8 

Chimonanthus,  the  fragrant,  234 
Chinese  Sacred  Lily,  421,  475,  4S7, 
507,  521 

Chiswick,  Apples  at,  40 ;  single  Dah¬ 
lias  at,  551 ;  cordon  Pears  at,  86  ; 
Tomatos  at,  6 ;  the  Conference  at, 
787 ;  the  Vegetable  Conference  at, 
51,  53,  67,  77 


Chiswick  Gardens  Improvement 
Society,  197.  486,  747 
Chiswick,  the  judging  at,  763 
Choisya  ternaia,  644 
Christmas  customs,  some,  248 
Christmas  decorations,  243 
Christmas  flowers,  246 
Christmas  greenery,  259 
Christmas  Rose,  186 ;  St.  Brigid’s,  281 
Chrysanthemum  cinerariaefolium,  699; 
carinatum,  double  varieties  of,  788, 
805;  frutescens,  for  winter  flowering, 
108  ;  Leucanthemum,  747  ;  uligino- 
sum,  90;  uliginomm,  as  a  pot  plant, 
107 

Chrysanthemum,  the  blue,  118,  152, 
137,  197 

Chrysanthemum,  Ada  Spaulding,  84; 
Amy  Furze,  120 ;  Annie  Stevens, 
56 ;  Beauty  of  Castlehill,  346  ; 
Doric,  91  ;  M.  Desgraoges  and  G. 
Wermig,  11S;  Golden  Gem,  314; 
Sam  Henshaw.  40  ;  John  Lambert, 
391 ;  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  132,  163, 
245  ;  a  sportive  Mrs.  Rundle,  167 
Chrysanthemum  catalogue,  a  Belgian, 
725  ;  a  new  National  catalogue,  26S 
Chrysanthemum  Centenary,  the,  147  ; 
the  real,  163 

Chrysanthemum  Conference  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  10S,  153 

Chrysanthemum  Centenary  celebra¬ 
tion  in  Edinburgh,  199 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  Chiswick 
Centenary  Conference,  32S  ;  varie¬ 
ties  certificated  at  Chiswick,  167 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  the 
National,  29 

Chrysanthemum  Conference,  the 
National,  35 

Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  Na¬ 
tional.  21 

Chrysanthemum  fetish,  211 
Chrysanthemum  hedge,  a,  230 
Chrysanthemums  for  amateurs,  172  ; 
double,  200 

Chrysanthemum  culture  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  550 

Chrysanthemums  certificated,  16S ; 
cut-down,  510  ;  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  1S4.199  ;  dressing,  164  ;  early- 
flowering.  39,  43,  58  ;  for  Easter, 
596  ;  the  hardiness  of,  235  ;  lafge- 
flowered,  179  ;  late,  268  ;  the  quali¬ 
ties  of,  214  ;  naturally  grown,  26  ; 
notes  on,  136,  152  ;  notes  from  New 
South  Wales,  760  ;  new,  245  ;  poli¬ 
tical,  4  ;  popular,  137  ;  propagating 
by  their  leaves,  152 ;  huge  and  un¬ 
gainly  blooms  of,  230 ;  out-doors, 
196 ;  reflexed,  200  ;  select  estab¬ 
lished  varieties,  167  ;  select  list  of, 
519  ;  spoiling  the,  2S0  ;  sports,  183, 
268;  a  type  for  a  separate  group  of, 
230  ;  quality  v.  size,  244  ;  hairy- 
flowered,  201  ;  mid-winter,  Mr. 
Kipling  on,  312,  30S  ;  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  118  ;  in  the  north,  202  ;  in 
October,  91  ;  in  Perthshire,  183 
Chrysanthemum  leaf  miner,  the,  698 
Chrysanthemum  tubes,  164 
Chrysanthemum  case,  the  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  20,  45 

Chrysanthemum  Shows  ; — Ayr,  183 ; 
Bacup,  206  ;  Birkenhead,  190  ;  Bir¬ 
mingham,  1S7,  205  ;  Bolton,  190  ; 
Bromley,  1S8 ;  Chiswick,  189  ; 
Crystal  Palace,  172  ;  East  Grin- 
stead,  173 ;  Edinburgh,  199 ;  Exeter, 
1SS  ;  Faversham,  1S9  ;  Ghent,  201  ; 
Hitchin,  1S9 ;  Kent  County,  173  ; 
Kingston  and  Surbiton.  1SS  ;  Liver¬ 
pool,  206  ;  National,  169  ;  St.  Neots, 
173  ;  Southend,  1S9  ;  Wanstead,  189 
Church  decorations,  101,  117 
Cineraria,  Gem,  4S8 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  planted 
out,  666 

Cinerarias,  345 ;  on  the  culture  of, 
104,  567 

Cineraria,  the,  501 ;  at  Beechhill,  600 ; 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  454  ;  at  Forest 
Hill,  520  ;  at  Hill  Place,  411 
Cinnamomum  zeylanicum,  475 
Cinnamon,  537 
Cistus,  the  species  of,  265 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  677 
Claytonia  sibirica,  571 
Clematis  indivisa,  578  ;  recta  flore 
pleno,  764 

Clement  Park,  Dundee,  59S 
Clerodendron  fallax  splendens,  Sll 
Climate  and  plant  life,  645 
Climbers,  greenhouse,  437  ;  for  subur¬ 
ban  villas,  105 

Clivia  cruenta  and  Ambrose  Verschaf 
felt,  556 

Clivias  in  fruit,  292  ;  new,  48S  ;  at 
Forest  Hill,  503  ;  at  Holloway,  503 
Clove  culture,  692 
Cistus,  the  species  of,  731 
Cobb's,  Mr.,  garden  at  Hounslow,  410 
Cochlioda  vulcanica,  11 
Cockscombs,  on  sowing,  423 
Cocos  plumosa,  300 
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Codifeum  Warrenii,  45G 
Coelia  bella,  236 

Coelogyneasperata,  732  ;  cristata,  396; 
pandurata,  637;  sparsa,  476  ;  tomen- 
tosa,  604 

(lolchieura  luteum,  373 
Coleus  Cleopatra,  60 
Collinsia  verna  and  C.  bicolor,  508 
Collinsias,  notes  on,  442 
Colours  of  plants,  75S 
Columbines.  659 
Columnea  Kalbreyeri,  460 
Commission  agents,  fraudulent,  454 
Commission  salesmen,  404 
“  Compleat  Florist,"  the,  456 
Condensed  fruits  and  vegetables,  86 
Conifers,  a  choice  display  of,  76 
Conservatory,  a  gay,  and  how  to 
maintain  it,  390,  407,  423 
Convallaria  majalis,  Fortin's  var. ,  492 
Coolatton  Gardens,  790 
Cordyline  indivisa  varieties,  171 
Corn  harvest,  the,  787 
Cornish  Moneywort,  the,  140 
Corn  Poppy,  English  names  of  the, 
520 

Corns,  concerning,  490 
Coronilla  iberica,  6S1 ;  varia,  27 
Correa  Harrisi,  340 
Corticoatzontecoxochitl,  2S4 
Corydalis  solida,  525 
Cottagers,  fruits  for,  4 
Cottagers'  shows,  791 
Country,  the,  in  springtime,  469 
Covent  Garden  Fete,  the,  596,  617 
Covent  Garden  Market,- the,  260 
Crackley  Hall,  the  Orchids  at,  396 
Cranberries,  117 
Crassulas,  new,  292 
Crata?gus  pyracantha,  155 
Crieff  Flower  Show,  S26 
Crinum  brachynema,  651 
Crocosmia  aurea,  811 
Crocus  biflorus  Weldeni,  346  ;  chry- 
santhus,  363 ;  laevigatus,  204  ; 
speciosus,  90,  140  ;  Snsianus,  373  ; 
versicolor  argentat.us,  373 
Crop  prospects  in  Cheshire,  772 ;  in 
Kincardineshire,  70S 
Croton,  Mrs.  Dorman,  156;  Laingii, 
204  ;  ovali  folia,  411 
Crotons,  culture  of,  410 
Crowea  macrantha,  331 
Croydon  Gardeners’  Improvement 
Society,  365 

Cryptophoranthus  Dayanum,  124 
Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  the,  20,  99 
Cuckoo  spit,  the,  664 
Cucumber,  Allan’s  Favourite,  708  ; 
Empress,  812 ;  Model,  651  ;  Tele¬ 
graph,  796 

Cucumbers,  power  of,  when  growing, 
10 

Cucumis  dipsaceus,  341 
Currant  bud  mite,  the,  252,  284,  315 
Currants,  the  cultivation  of,  214 
Currants,  Black,  231 ;  the  red  flower¬ 
ing,  503  ;  the  double  flowering,  603 
Cyclamen  AtkiDsi,  37S  ;  Count,  347  ; 
Duke  of  Fife,  488  ;  the  Neapolitan, 
140;  repandum,  587 
Cyclamens  at  the  Aquarium,  308 
Cydonia  japonica  Moorleyi,  604 ; 

japonica  virginalis,  410 
Cyinbidium  albucsflorum,  605 
Cyperus  alternifolius,  123 
Cyphomandra  betacea,  228 
Cypress,  a  new  golden,  565 
Cypripedi'imAinsworthiicalurum,221 
Alfred.  8  :6  ;  Aylingii,652;  H.Ballan- 
tine,  79b  ;  barbatum  grandifloruin, 
619;barbatum  nigrum, 732;  californi- 
cum,  669;  callosum,  509  ;  cardinale, 
Vanner’s  var.,  461 ;  caudatum 
roseum,  637 ;  caudatum,  with  a 
spiral  lip,  633;  Elliottianum,  605; 
Galatea  majus,  236;  Gerininyarmm, 
411  :  Godefroyte  Laingi,  509  ;  Har- 
risianum,  76  ;  T.  B.  Haywood,  237, 
34S;  hybridum  Toungianum,  716; 
insigne,  253  ;  insigne  albo-margin- 
atuin,  140  ;  insigne,  a  white  mar¬ 
gined,  2S4 ;  twin-flowered,  300 ; 
insigne  punctatum  violaeeum,  315  ; 
javanico-superbiens,  781 ;  leucho- 
rhodum,  316  ;  Lindleyanum,  332  ; 
Morganiae,  618 ;  Niobe,  236,  300, 
600 ;  Numa,  461 ;  picturatum,  92  ; 
porphyrochlamis,  428 ;  purpura- 
tum,  76  ;  Schomburgkianum,  461 ; 
spectabile,  701 ;  Spicerianum,  157  ; 
vexillarium,  124  ;  volonteanum,  637 
Cyrtanthus  obliquus,  571 
Cyrtopodium  Andersoni,  525 
Cytisus  filipes,  525;  racemosus,  298; 
scoparius  Andreanus,  604 


D 

Daffodil  Conference,  the,  520.  535 
Daffodils,  the  smallest,  373,  393 
Daffodils  at  Chiswick,  519  ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  521 ;  at  Long  Ditton,  538  ;  in 
pots,  475  ;  some  good,  55 
Dahlia,  the,  as  a  show  flower,  58 
Dahlia  imperialis,  220  ;  Juarezii,  123; 

siDgle,  Tweedside,  764 
Dahlia  Centenary,  the,  19,  21.  and 
Marquis  of  Bute,  73 
Dahlia  Exhibition,  the  National,  3 
Dahlias,  104,  377,  405,  648,  728,  793  ; 
cultivation  of  show,  23 ;  Mr.  S. 
Hibberd  on  the,  22,  3S  ;  fancy,  104  ; 
notes  on  new,  8,  40  ;  new,  certifi¬ 
cated,  56  ;  on  pompon,  single  and 
decorative,  70 ;  selections  of,  566, 
600 ;  single,  20,  739  ;  single  at 
Chiswick,  55  ;  single,  the  parent  of 
our,  56 ;  late,  in  Ayrshire,  135 ; 
with  purple  foliage,  3SS  ;  winteiing 
outside,  135- 

Daisy,  the  Swan  River,  731,  789 
Daphne  Blagayana,  475;  cneorum,  61, 
596;  indica  rubra,  389  ;  odora,  315 
Datura  suaveolens,  139 
Davallia  Tyermanni,  37S 
Deal,  Mr.  G.,  death  of,  697 


Dean,  Mr.  A.,  on  Potato  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  past  twenty-five  years, 

69 

Dean,  Mr.  R.,  presentation  to,  551 
Dean,  Mr.  W.,  testimonial  to,  120 
Death  tributes,  floral,  372 
Deepdene  Gardens,  the,  454 
Delphinium  Autolycus,  635 ;  Alfred 
Kelway,  668  ;  Horace  Kelway,  668 
Delphiniums,  notes  on,  708 
Dendrobium  Aspasia,  444 ;  atrovio- 
laceum,  525  ;  barbatulum,  557  ; 
Bensonife album,  637;  bigibbum,  73; 
Brymerianum,  526 ;  chrysanthum, 
187 ;  endocharis,  300  ;  Falconeri 
giganteum,  700  ;  Falconeri  delicata, 
637 ;  infandibulum  Jamesianum, 
187;  Juno,  332  ;  Linawianum,  204  ; 
lineale,  652  ;  Luna,  348 ;  McCarthise, 
637,  660  ;  Macfarlanei,  34S,  428  ; 
mosehatum,  619 ;  nobile,  493  ; 
nobile  (Burford  var.),  348  ;  nobile 
and  its  varieties,  526  ;  nobile  gigan¬ 
teum,  396 ;  primulinum  giganteum, 
525  ;  signatum,  444 ;  xanthocen- 
trum,  532;  Wardianum  Baron 
Schroder's  var.,  476  ;  Williamsoni, 
573 

Dendrobiums  from  Longfords,  557 
Deutzia  candidissima  flore  pleno,  492 ; 
gracilis,  104 

Diamond  Ring,  the,  267 
Dianthus  Grievei,  680  ;  sinensis  flore 
pleno,  61  ;  species,  503 
Dicksonia  Sedeni,  427 
Dictyosperma  aureum,  299 
Didymochltena  lunulata,  364 
Digitalis  ambigua,  715  ;  lanata,  795 
Disa  graminifolia,  509 ;  tripetaloides, 
604,  685 

Disperis  Fanniniae,  62 
Disappointed  exhibitors,  5 
Downingia  pulchella,  681 
Dracaena  australis  Doucettii,  300,  731  ; 

Miss  Glendinning,  Sll 
Dracaenas,  culture  of,  410 
Dragon  tree,  a  large,  357 
Dressing  flowers,  116 
Drewitt,  Mr.  John,  presentation  to, 
436 

Drought,  the,  676 

Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  459 

Dunmore  East  Flower  Show ,  823 


E 


Ealing  Gardeners  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Socinty,  52,  125,  157, 187,  220, 
235,  253,  270,  301,  365,  397,  428,  518, 
756 

East,  Mr.  D.,  presentation  to,  388 
Easter  flowers,  485 
East  wind,  the,  612 
Echium  callithyrsum,  571 
Edgend  Nursery,  Brierfield,  292 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Centen¬ 
ary  Celebration,  199,  230  ;  Centen¬ 
ary  Cup,  the,  265 

Edinburgh  International  Electrical 
Exhibition,  420 

Education,  a  new  departure  in,  167 
Education,  Horticultural,  in  public 
schools,  486 

Education  of  Gardeners,  165,  186 
Education,  technical,  Is  it  necessary 
for  a  gardener,  679 
Elaeodendron  orientale,  122 
Elder,  the,  309 
Electric  alarms,  454 
Electric  lighting  at  Reading,  436 
Elm,  a  noble,  420 

English  Fruit  and  Rose  Company, 
132 

English  Madeira,  the,  198 
Enkianthus  campanulatus,  604 
Enville,  fruit  prospects  at,  684 
Epidendrum  ciliare,221,  332;  Cooperi- 
anum  callo-roseum,  300  ;  faleatum, 
748  ;  prismatocarpum,  652  ;  Randii, 
669;  sceptrum,  124;  vitellinum 
majus,  732 
Epigtea  repens,  347 
Epiphronitis  Veitchii,  6S5 
Epiphyllum  Russellianum  Gsertneri, 
491 

Erchless  Flower  Show,  805 
Eremurus  Bungei,  763 
Eriostemon  mucronatum,  378  ;  myro- 
poroides,  410 
Eryngium  planum,  5 
Erythrina  Crista-galli,  155 
Erythronium  grandiflorum  gigan¬ 
teum,  518 

Eucalyptus  in  Devon,  the,  342 
Eucharis,  394  ;  amazonica,  405 
Eucryphia  pinnatifida,  35S 
Eugenia  myrtifolia,  10S 
Eupatorium  aromaticum,  139  ;  Wein- 
mannianum,  394 

Eupatoriums,  a  plea  for,  59S ;  two 
useful,  252 

Exhibition  plants,  specimen,  70S 
Exhibitions  in  Scotland,  71 
Exhibitors  disappointed,  5 
Eye,  one,  advantages  of,  534 


P 


Female  Apiarians,  436 

Fern  Conference,  the,  747,  504,  522, 

538 

Fern  hunting,  569,  586,  598,  615,  629 
Fern,  a  good  basket,  346 
Ferns,  hardy,  for  windows,  1S0; 
mimicry  among,  315  ;  tropical,  250, 
262 ;  for  window  culture,  good,  185 
Fernery,  an  outdoor,  458 
Fern  wall,  a,  37 

Fertility  of  plants,  influence  of  vege¬ 
tative  reproduction  on,  216 


Ficus  bengalensis  in  fruit,  492  ;  Por- 
teana,  299 
Fig,  St.  John’s,  70S 
Figs  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  374 
Filbert,  the,  554 
Filmy  Ferns,  263 
Firs,  Scotch,  64S 
Flood,  the  late  Mr.  James,  587 
Floral  beauty,  612 
Floral  Committee  awards,  the,  43 
Floral  death  tributes,  372 
Floral  debaucheries,  612 
Floral  decorations,  Mr.  Hudson  on, 
166,  182,  204,  215 ;  at  Birmingham, 
315 

Floral  extravagancies,  756 
Floral  notes  from  the  Continent,  103 
Floral  Nursery,  Maidenhead,  245 
Floral  proliferation,  140 
Florists  and  florists,  403 
Florists  in  council,  136 
Florists  in  a  flurry,  392 
Florists  flowers  in  November,  152 
Florists  flowers,  the  Philosophy  of, 
296;  the  Rev.  G.  Jeans  on  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of,  328,  344,  360,  376,  392, 
408,  424,  440,  456 
Flower  carnivals,  404’ 

Flowers,  dressing,  116  ;  Easter,  485 
Flower  Gardening,  Spring,  507 
Flower  Garden  notes,  135 
Flowers,  hardy,  from  Tottenham,  558 
Flowers  of  Spring,  hardy,  485 
“  Flower  Land,’’  248 
Flower  pots,  a  substitute  for,  409, 
439,  488,  540 
Flower  Show  notes,  135 
Flower  Show,  our,  822 
Flower  Shows,  Spring,  469 
Flower  Show  season,  close  of  the,  195 
Flower  Show  regulations,  147 
Flowers,  train  loads  of,  421 
Fogs,  London,  3S9, 455;  effects  of,  197; 

the,  action  of,  on  Heaths,  &c,  37S 
Fog  enquiry,  the,  212 
Forest,  a  black,  693 
Forest  grove,  a  tropical,  596 
Forests,  the  regeneration  of,  171 
Forestry,  an  English  School  of,  5S2 
Forsythia  suspensa,  540 
Fort  William,  a  Flower  Show  at,  825 
Fota  Island,  36 
Foxglove,  the  woolly,  795 
Fraser  and  Hall,  Messrs.,  drowning 
of,  on  the  Clyde,  68 ;  memorial,  101, 
116,  132,  148,  165,  ISO,  212,  244,  260, 
660 

Fraxinella,  the,  699 
Freesias,  378 ;  seedling,  437 
French  Gardeners’  Society  in  Lon¬ 
don,  394 

Friary,  the,  old  Windsor,  S07 
Fritillaria  recurva,  556 
Frosts,  late  spring.and  vegetation,  583 
Frost  on  June  1st.,  628;  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  36,  51; losses  through  the, 
in  Belgium,  52  ;  in  Perthshire,  6S 
Frost,  effects  among  Rhododendrons, 
551  ;  effects  of,  on  tender  plants  in 
Australia,  821 

Fruit  and  Vegetables,  condensed,  86 
Fruiterers,  a  warning  to,  612 
Fruiterers’  Company,  the,  36,  37 ; 

prize  essay,  the,  4 
Fruits  for  Cottagers,  4 
Fruit  catalogues,  421 
Fruit  crops,  prospective,  S3 
Fruit  crop  prospects,  647  ;  in  Dorset, 
773  ;  in  Lancashire.  758 ;  in  Mid¬ 
lothian,  741  ;  in  the  West  of  Scot¬ 
land,  807 

Fruit  culture,  and  the  Fruiterers’  Co., 
85  ;  the  state  of,  644  ;  the  revival 
of,  102 

Fruit  drying  by  evaporation,  S04 
Fruit  culture,  hardy,  in  Scotland,  340 
Fruits,  hardy,  in  demand,  421 
Fruits,  hardy  stone,  Mr.  Fairgrieve 
on,  457 

Fruits,  hardy,  grown  under  glass,  134 ; 

marketing,  419 
Fruit  markets  and  shows,  518 
Fruit  prospects,  our,  485,  533,  771  ;  in 
Inverness-shire,  684;  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  615 
Fruit  question,  the,  120 
Fruit  Show  in  the  City,  the,  660,  675, 
820 

Fruit  Show  at  Ghent,  75 
Fruits,  tinned.  404 
Fruit  trees  and  their  crops,  788  ;  and 
a  warm  September,  60  ;  by  the  way- 
sides,  565  ;  on  renovating,  70 ; 
root-pruning  of,  186  ;  summer  prun¬ 
ing,  682  ;  wall,  on  planting,  245 
Fuchsia,  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  794  ; 
Dorothy  Fry,  442;  Riccartoni,  825  ; 
Riccartoni  nana,  747 ;  triphylla,  443 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  for  exhibition,  650  ; 
out-of-doors, 133;  useful  and  showy, 
697  ;  sportive,  824 

Fumigating,  hints  on,  389  ;  new 
method  of,  38S 
Fumitory,  a  climbing,  747 
Funeral  floral  offerings,  196 
Fungi  of  the  east  of  Scotland,  772 


G 


Galanthus  Elwesii,  389 
Galtonia  candicans,  Sll 
Galashiels  Horticultural  Association, 
455 

Gardener,  a  centenarian,  566 
Gardeners  and  show  places,  3S7 
Gardeners’  education,  84,  165,  1S6 
Gardeners’  engagement,  an  ancient, 
551 

Gardeners’  examinations,  476,  50S 
Gardeners,  jobbing, 581 ;  single-handed 
132,  156,  171,  1S3,  247 
Gardeners,  young,  drowned  in  the 
Thames,  676 

Garden  engine,  a  new,  551 
Garden  gospel,  the  new,  228 
“  Gardening  in  India  and  Ceylon,”  294 
Gardening  notes  from  Sydney,  773 


Gardeners'  Improvement  Associations 
100,  139,  4S6,  524,  714,  727 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  the,  4,  2,S, 
310,  329,  344,  356,  420,  456,  4S6,  551, 
5S1,  62S,  644,  660,  707,  739,  763,  772, 
775,  795  824;  annual  meeting,  742, 
761 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution,  117,  628,  662  ;  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  309,  326 

Gardening  papers  for  young  men,  540 
Garden  walks,  502 

Geranium  pratense  pallidum,  747 ; 

sanguineum  lancastriense,  716 
Gentians  acaulis,  252 ;  verna,  588  ; 

lutea,  protection  of,  596 
Ghent  Chrysanthemum  Centenary 
Show,  201  ;  destruction  of  plants 
by  frost  in,  36  ;  Fruit  Show  at,  75 
Gilia  androsacea,  795 
Gishurstine,  101,  38S 
Gladiolus  Lenroinei,  795 ;  Snow 
White,  268,  340 

Gladioli,  new,  9,  S12  ;  early-flowering, 
3S9 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  on  Botany,  480 
Gieichenia  dicarpa  longipinnata,  249 ; 

flabellata,  363 
Glenart  Gardens.  806 
Glen,  The,  Innerleithen,  710 
Gloneria  jasminiflora,  395 
Gloriosa  superba,  the  unstable  colours 
of,  10 

Gloxinia,  the,  62S 

Gloxinia,  Agnes  Cook,  651 ;  Mrs.  J. 
Donaldson,  604;  Mrs.  Stanley,  764; 
Sutton’s  new  netted  strain  of,  635 
Gloxinias,  netted,  779;  new,  635,  716; 
at  Chelsea,  676  ;  at  R.mpell  Park 
Nurseries,  710;  at  Tower  House, 
645 

Godetias,  794 
Golden  Feathers,  583 
Gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  359 
Gongora  truncata,  476 
Goodyera  discolor,  411 
Gooseberries  and  Raspberries,  keep¬ 
ing  birds  from,  10 

Gooseberry  bushes,  protecting  from 
sparrows,  555 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar,  587 
Gooseberries,  on  the  culture  of,  74 
Gooseberry,  Wliinam's  Industry,  119 
Grammatophyllum  multiflorum,  74S 
Grape,  Diamant  Traube,  43  ;  Madres- 
field  Court,  812 
Grape,  a  new  black,  116 
Grape  culture,  eccentricities  of,  213 
Grapes,  exhibition  board  for,  718 ; 

field  mice  and,  356 
Greenery,  Spring,  533 
Greenhouse  climbers,  437 
Greenhouse  in  winter,  the,  27S 
Greenhouse,  Amateurs’,  631,  059 ; 
heating,  small,  S4  ;  judging  small, 
650  ;  conserving  heat  in,  460 
Groundsel  tree,  the,  588] 

Ground  Laurel  or  Mayflower,  the, 347 
Grove,  the,  Harefield,  776 
Grubs  in  leaf-soil,  286 
Gunnera  scabra,  ISO 
Gymnogramme  Muelleri,  171 ;  Pearcei 
robusta,  363  ;  schizophylla  gloriosa, 
651,  700 

Gypsopliila  elegans,  61  ;  muralis,  108 


H 

Haarlem  Quinquennial  Bulb  Show, 
436 

Hall  and  Fraser  memorial,  the,  116, 
132,  14S,  166,  ISO,  212,  244,  260,  660 
Hall  for  Horticulture,  the  proposed, 
291,  293,  309,  326,  341,  372,  435,  502, 
507,  518,  534,  549,  581 
Ham  House,  Petersham,  4S9 
Hardening  off,  551 
Harvest  sermon,  a,  89 
Hawthorndean,  Didsbury,  Orchid 
notes  from,  236 

Heat,  conserving  in  greenhouses,  460 
Heating  small  greenhouses,  84 
Heath,  the  fringed.  155 
Heaths,  Epacrises  and  the  fog,  378 
Heaths,  Irish,  68 
Hebenstreitia  tenuifolia,  S25 
Hedychium  Gardnerianum,  43 
Helianthus  orgyalis,  140 
Helichrysum  arenarium,  699 
Heliconia  aureo-striata,  314 
Heliotropes  in  Winter,  213 
Heliotrope,  Winter,  299 
Helleborus  foetidus,  470 ;  colchicus 
coccineus,  394 ;  Commerzienrath 
Benary,  347 

Hemerocallis  fulva  Kwanso,  S25 
Hemionitis  palmata,  2S3 
Hemp,  African,  394 
Henderson,  the  late  Mr.  Peter,  3SS 
Hepaticas,  90  ;  notes  on,  373,  554 
Hermitage,  The,  St.  Margaret's  Bay, 
613 

Hibberd,  Mr.  Shirley,  on  progress  in 
Chrysanthemums,  154 
Hibiscus,  the  Chinese,  406 
Hippeastrum  Grand  Monarch,  508 ; 

Prince  of  Orange,  442 
Hippophse  rhamnoides,  235 
Hoes  and  hoeing,  617 
Hollies  at  Killarney,  the,  36 
Holly,  the  common,  names  of,  26S 
Hollyhock  Delicata,  10 
Hollyhock,  a  glimpse  at  the.  SS 
Hollyhocks, 16S,S19;  from  Darlington, 
56 

Honeydew,  662 

Honeysuckle,  the  scarlet  trumpet, 
664,  6S3 

Honours  to  Gardeners,  372 
Hop,  the  common,  6S2 
Hop  industry,  the,  775 
Horse  Chestnut,  the,  616 
Horsefield,  Mr.  John,  292 
Horticultural  College,  the.  260 
Horticultural  Congress  at  Paris,  372 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  an  Inter¬ 
national,  549 


Horticultural  Societies,  restriction 
in, 436 

Horticultural  trade,  the,  277 
Hot-houses,  ants  in,  427 
Houses,  metal  v.  wood,  502 
Hounslow  Horticultural  Society,  the, 

683 

Hvacinths  and  Tulips,  on  the  culture 
of,  266 

Hyaeinthus  azureus,  347  ;  amethys- 
tinus  albus,  61S ;  candicans,  in  pots, 
427 

Hydrangeas,  blue,  5,  37 
Hydrangea  hortensis  flore  pleno,  7SS  ; 
hortensis  ramulis  coccineis,  4S6; 
paniculata  grandiflora,  779,  S12 ; 
Thomas  Hogg,  404 
Hydrants  for  washing  buildings,  S4 
Hymenocallis  caribsea,  421  ;  macro- 
stephana,  139,  2S3 
Hypericum  Moserianum,  596 


I 

Iberis  saxatilis,  395 
Incas,  Lily  of  the,  556 
Incentives  to  study,  6,  25,  55,  71,  S5 
Indian  Crocuses,  157 
Indiarubber  Plants  in  windows,  202 
Influenza  epidemic,  the,  30S 
Insect  and  weed  destroyers,  692 
Insect  enemies,  our,  565 
Insects,  injurious  forest,  S09 
Insects,  Laurel  leaves  and,  436;  the 
unworthiness  of,  635  ;  the  warfare 
against,  712 

Inventors,  Jordan's  instructions  to, 
S4 

Iris  aphylla,  Bridesmaid,  66S ; 
Barkeriana,  346 ;  Bornmuelleri, 
331  ;  foetidissima,  10S  ;  germanica 
Kharput.  61S;  japonica,  363 ;  Korol- 
kowi  violacea,  61S;  pallida,  peloria 
in,  651  ;  Rosenbaehiana,  346 ;  sind- 
jarensis,  476 ;  stylosa  alba,  346 ;  the 
Spanish,  666 

Irises,  dwarf,  at  Chiswick,  560 
Irish  Heaths,  68 

Isle  of  Raasay,  weather  in  the,  355 
Isles  of  Sciliy,  the  flower  industry  in 
the,  2S4 

Isoloma  Deppeanum,  331 
Ixias,  notes  on,  66S 
Ixora  salicifolia,  43  ;  salicifolia  varie- 
gata,  S12 


J 


James,  Mr.  J.,  the  late,  793 
Jams  and  preserved  fruits,  772 
Jam  exhibition,  the  proposed,  740,  7S7 
Jasminum  graciliimum,  340 
Jobbing  gardeners,  581 
Johnson,  Mr.  T.  S.,  presentation  to, 
628 

Jones’  “  Heating  by  Hot  Water,"  420 
Judges’  liabilities,  S3,  115 
Juniper,  a  dwarf,  22S 
Juniperus  canadensis  aurea,  604 ; 
sabina,  250 


K 


KaDsura  japonica,  37 
Kaffir  Lily,  the,  139 
Kalanchoe  carnea,  220 
Kettlewell’s  “  The  Art  of  Landscape 
Gardening,”  420 
Kew,  ths  Alpine  house  at,  330 
Kew  Gardens  and  the  employes,  245 
Kelham  Hall,  Newark,  756 
Kent  County  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  356 

Kingston  challenge  vase,  the,  179 
“  Kit  and  Kitty,"  244 
Kitchen  garden,  on  cropping  a,  229, 
246 

Kniphofiaaloides,  181;  Macowani,  S25 
Kola  Nut,  the  African,  566 
Kohl  Rabi  or  Turnip  Cabbage,  790 
“  Kokuwa,”  the,  59S 


L 

Label,  a  new  copper,  ISO,  201 ;  a 
useful,  404 

Laburnum  blooming  in  October,  S7 
Laburnum,  evergreen,  571 
Laburnum  flowers,  poisonous,  644 
Lace-bark  tree,  the,  26 
Lachenalias,  346 
Lachenalia  pendula,  26S 
Lady  Market  Gardeners,  420 
L*lio-Cattleya  Canhamise,  685  ;  ex- 
irnia,  6S5 ;  Hippolyta,  476,  493  ; 
Pallas,  236  ;  Proserpine,  S26 
Ltelia  anceps  Veitchiana,  2S4 ; 
autumnalis  alba,  92,  396 ;  Craw- 
shayaua,  348  ;  elegans  Blenlieim- 
ensis,  364 ;  elegans  Turneri,  796 ; 
grandis,  716  ;  lobata,  652  ;  majalis, 
700;  pnestans  alba,  92;  purpurata 
Brysiana,  619 
Landscape  Gardening,  149 
Lapageria  rosea,  Nash  Court  var.,  156 
Lapagerias,  double,  636 
Lasiandra  macrantha,  422 
Lastrea  Filix-mas  crispa,  346  ;  Filix- 
inas  cristata  fimbriata,  635 
Lathyrus  Drummondii,  664  ;  rotundi- 
folius,  6S4  ;  Sibthorpii,  649 
Laurel  leaves  and  insects,  436 
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Law  notes,  Hawkins  and  Bennett  v. 

Ware,  45 
Leaves,  375 
Lee  prizes,  the,  454 
Leeds  Chrysanthemum  Show,  52 
Leeds'  Paxton  Society,  91 
Leeks  and  Onions,  535 
Leek  culture  in  Scotland,  472 
Leicester  Abbey  Park  Flower  Show, 
78S 

Lemons,  Florida,  278 

Lenten  Roses  at  Long  Ditton,  390 

Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  404 

Lettuces,  notes  on,  7S9 

Lettuce,  New  York  Head,  37,  795  ; 

Veiteh's  Golden  Queen,  651 
Letter  writer,  a  poetic,  772 
Licuala  grandis,  342 
Light,  artificial,  and  plants,  211 
Lilac,  Charles  X.,  394 
Lilies,  Chinese  sacred,  212  ;  Japan, 

356  ;  at  Heatherbank,  the,  57 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  595 

Lilium  auratum,  756,  811  ;  auratum  in 
Aberdeenshire,  52  ;  Bolanderi,  716; 
croceum,  699 ;  giganteum,  hardi¬ 
ness  of,  491 ;  Hansoni,  700  ;  mona- 
delphum  Szovitzianum,  700,  715, 
77S  :  neilgherren  e,  1S6  ;  speciosum 
album,  795  ;  tigrinum,  S25 
Lily,  a  legend  of  the,  762 
Lily  of  the  Incas,  556 
Lily  of  the  Nile,  5S2 
Linaria  reticulata  aurea  purpurea, 
795 

Linaria  triornithophora,  7 
Linum  trigynum,  234 
Liquid  manures,  726 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  715 
Litobrochia  robusta,  315 
Liverpool  Horticultural  Association, 
285,  470 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  764;  Devonhurst 
seedling, Sll ;  erinus.ReineBlanche, 
651  ;  fuigens,  5  ;  speciosa,  792 
Lobelias,  a  collection  of,  822 
Lomaria  fluv'a  ilis,  S10 
London  County  Council  and  the 
Public  Parks,  659,  772 
London  fog,  660 

London  Road  Nursery,  Reading,  the, 

357 

Lomaria  buxifolia,  299 
Lonchitis  pubescens,  331 
Lonicera  sempervirens,  664  ;  Stan- 
dishii,  314 

Lorv,  the  late  Mr.  Stuart  H.,  569 
Lunaria  biennis  variegata,  604 
Lupinus  albo-coccineus  nanus,  7SS  ; 

Foxii,  635 ;  Menziesii,  795 
Lycaste  consobrina,  701 ;  leucantha, 
252;  plana  Cumminsii,  92;  Skin- 
neri  alba,  172;  Skinneri  Regime, 
411  ;  Skinneri,  Young’s  var.,  444  ; 
Skinneri,  twin-flowered,  140 
Lycopodium  Hippuris,  299 
Lypiatt  Park,  winter  flow’ers  at,  155 


M 

Machattie,  Mr.  T.  W.,  265 
Maeodes  Petola,  140 
Madagascar  Periwinkle,  68 
Madeira,  the  English,  198 
Magnolia  grandiflora,  551 ;  conspicua, 
524  ;  the  Lily-flowered,  437 ;  stel- 
lata,  525 

Malope  trifida  and  its  varieties,  764 
Man,  influence  of,  on  vegetation,  619, 
630 

Manchester  Botanical  Gardens,  164 
Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  342 

Manchester  Horticultural  Improve¬ 
ment  Society,  157,  173,  205,  34S 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,  474 
Manures,  liquid,  726 
Manure,  experiments  with,  in  Orchid 
culture,  327,  343,  359 
Marigolds,  African,  7,  805 
Market  Gardeners,  lady,  420 
Market  Gardeners  on  strike,  565 
Marketing  fruits,  hardy,  419 
Marsdenia  erecta,  731 
Martynia  fragrans,  764 
Masdevallia  bella,  700  ;  Chimrera  Gor- 
gona,  669  ;  coccinea,  253  ;  coriacea, 
619;  Courtauldiana,  685;  elephan- 
ticeps,  748 ;  leontoglossa,  411  ; 
Lowii,  796 ;  polysticta,  411 ;  pulvi- 
naris,  34S;  racemosa,  269  ;  Rolfeana, 
749 ;  Schroderiana,  717  ;  Shuttle- 
worthii,  204 ;  tovarensis,  124 ; 
Veitchiana,  619  ;  vesperiilio,  62 
Matlock  Bath  Flower  Show,  7S8 
Maurandya  Barclayana  and  varieties, 
788 

Maxillaris  nigrescens,  157 ;  picta,  140, 
253 

Maxwell,  the  late  Captain,  298 
Mealy-bug  and  its  eradication,  524 
Mealy-bug,  234 

Medinilla  Curtisii,  492 ;  magnifica, 
394 

Meiica  ciliata,  91 

Melon,  Barkham’s  seedling,  764  ; 
Cook’s  seedling,  70S  ;  Highland 
hybrid,  708  ;  Queen  Anne’s  Pocket, 
618  ;  Sion  House  seedling,  708  ;  the 
“  Countess,’’  217 

Melons  from  old  and  new  seeds,  502 
Melons,  on  sowing,  423  ;  at  Syon,  S24 
Memento  mod,  692 
Metropolitan  Markets,  292 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  a  plea  for,  43 
Mignonette,  Garraway’s  double  white 
improved,  556 

Mignonette  and  its  culture,  40,  698, 
774 

Mignonette,  specimen  plants  of,  475 
Migratory  spirit,  the,  204 
Miltonia  Bleui,  365  ;  Roezh'i,  573 ; 

vexillaria  Leopoldi,  62 
Mimicry  among  Ferns,  315 
Mimuluses,  566 

Mimulus  moschatus  compactus,  7S8 
Mint,  green,  all  the  year  round,  378 


Mitraria  coccinea,  40 
Moneywort,  variegated  Cornish,  524 
Monoehietum  sericeum  multiflora, 
331 

Monthly  Roses,  342 
Moss  on  Lawn,  78 
Moss  on  trees,  to  destroy,  212 
Moth  trap,  a  simple,  101 
Mound  caves  for  tender  plants,  346 
Mowing  machines,  concerning,  295 
Musa  ensete  in  fruit,  636  ;  a  large.  26S 
Muscari  armeniacum,  572  ;  conicum, 
603 

Mushroom,  the  culture  of,  410;  in 
Melon  frames,  525 
Mutisia  decurrens,  123,  763 
Myosotis  rupicola,  604 
Myrtus  Ugni,  651 
Myrtle,  the  variegated,  427 
Myrtles,  note  on,  60 
Mystacidiuin  fllicorne,  605 


N 

Narcissus  bicolor,  Madame  de 
Graaff,  552  ;  bulbocodium  mono- 
phyllus,  362  ;  bulbocodium  nivalis, 
37S  ;  cyelamineus,  373  ;  George 
Engleheart,  555  ;  Glory  of  Leyden, 
537  ;  gracilis,  597  ;  Johnstoni,  Mrs. 
G.  Cammell,  572  ;  orientalis,  5S2  ; 
the  Poets,  601  ;  Tazetta  chinensis, 
212 ;  Tazetta  chinensis,  and  its 
allies,  521 ;  hybrid,  551 
Narcissus  Conference,  501,  533 
Narcissus,  history  of  cultivated,  5S6 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society’s,  Southern  Show,  744 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
476,  724,  740,  756  ;  Annual  Dinner, 
227,  269 

National  Co-operative  Flower  Show, 
813 

National  Rose  Show,  the,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  712  ;  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  749 

Natuie,  met  ding,  820 
Navel  wort,  the  blue,  502 
Nemophila  Menziesii  discoidalis,  773 
Nepeta  macrantha,  779 
Nepenthes  Burkei,  300;  Burkei  ex- 
cellens,  811  ;  Burkei  prolifica,  Sll  ; 
Burkei  superba,  681;  Curtisii  and 
cylindrica,  473  ;  Dicksoniana,  24, 
340 ;  edinense,  812  ;  on  propa¬ 
gating,  218 

Nephrodium  fragrans,  331 
Nephrolepis  cordata  com  pacta,  604  ; 
davallioides,  346 ;  Philippinensis, 
395 ;  plumosa,  556 
New  Forest,  the,  4 

New  South  Wales,  gardening  in,  566  ; 
heavy  rainfall  in,  7SS  ;  notes  from 
569 

Nicotiana  colossa,  124,  228 
North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society,  724 
Nuneham  Park,  665 
Nurservand  Seed  Trade  Association, 
the,  600 

Nuttallia  cerasiformis,  427 
Nymphsea  tuberosa  flavescens,  684  ; 
zanzibarensis,  a  red,  613. 


o 


Oak  bark,  a  substitute  for,  in  tanning, 
340 

Oak,  the  Cork,  647 
Oak  tree,  a  valuable,  788 
Oak,  Turkey,  struck  by  lightning,  55 
Obituary: — Barry,  Mr.  P.,  724;  Bax¬ 
ter,  Mr.  W.  H.,  676,  692  ;  Buxton, 
Mr.  John,  141  ;  Caudwell,  Mr.  V. , 
486;  Curtis.  Mr.  H.,  212;  Dancer, 
Mr.  F.  N.,  692  ;  Deal.  Mr.  G.,  697  ; 
Flood,  Mr.  James,  574  ;  Fraser,  Mr. 
R.  C.,  S7  ;  Harrison,  Mr.  Thomas, 
437  ;  Henderson,  Mr.  J.,  326  ; 
James.  Mr.  Joseph,  793,  804;  Lee. 
the  Venerable  D.,  52 ;  Lendy,  Major 

A.  F.,  109 ;  Low,  Mr.  Stuart  H.,  551  ; 
Maxwell, Captain,  27S ;  McNab,  Dr. 
W.  R.,  228  ;  Marnock,  Mr.  R  ,  190; 
Micklewright,  Mr.,  380  ;  Pritchard, 
Mr.  William,  109 ;  Rawlings,  Mr. 
John,  654  ;  Robinson,  Mr.  James, 
574 ;  Rose,  Mrs.  H.,  582  ;  Shuttle- 
worth,  Mr.  T.  M..  36  ;  Stewart,  Mr. 
J.  S,,  708  ;  Sutherland,  Mr.  J.,  724  ; 
Treherne,  Mr.  J.,  676  ;  Tyerman, 
Mr.  J.  S.,  212 ;  Walker,  Mr.  R..  477; 
Webber,  Mr.  Henry,  349;  Williams, 
Mr.  B.  S.,  681,  692  ;  Williams,  Mrs. 

B.  3.,  109  ;  Woolley,  Alderman  D., 

574;  Young,  Mr.  G.  W.,  380  ; 

Young,  Mr.  Maurice,  404,  425 

Odontoglossum  bictonense  superbum, 
796  ;  hybrid  Bleui  splendens,  637  ; 
crinitum  saphiratum,  700 ;  crispum 
Rothscliildianum,  669 ;  crispum 
Smeeanum,  749  ;  cristat.ellum,  696  ; 
Galeottianum,f52;  grande,  124,  813; 
grande,  Tautz’s  var.,  124;  Hors- 
manni,  573;  Harryanum,  172;  luteo- 
purpureum  sceptrum,  700  ;  macula- 
turn,  604;  Pescatorei  var.  62; 
Pescatorei  var.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer, 
557;  Pescatorei.  a  sulphur-coloured, 
315  ;  Pescatorei  Tilgate  var.,  652  ; 
pulchellum,365;  ramosissimum  var. 
411 ;  Rossii  aspersum,  461 ;  Rossii 
aspersuin  violaceum,  781  ;  Smee¬ 
anum,  652  ;  Stevensi,  557;  trium- 
phans  aureum,  540 ;  triumphans 
Devonhurst  var.,  476  ;  vexillarium, 
Le  Doux’s  var. ,  557 ;  vexillarium. 
Fairy  Queen,  637 

Oilcake  as  a  trap  for  wireworms,  618 
Oliver,  Prof.,  resignation  of,  628 
Omphalodes  verna,  502 


Oncidium  Cavendishianum,  300; 
cebolleta,  2S4 ;  dasystyle,  781  ; 
Harrisonianum,  796  ;  Larkinianuin, 
444,493;  inaculatum,573j  incurvum, 
77;  papilio  Kiamerianum,  732  ; 
pulvinatum,  700;  rhizorrhapis,  748; 
roraimense,  637 ;  saltabundum, 
364 ;  sphacelatum,  619  ;  stellige- 
rum,  669  ;  tigrinum,  140 ;  varico- 
sum,  365  ;  Wentworthianum,  172 
Onion,  Cranston’s  Excelsior,  119 
Onions,  the  culture  of,  491,  508,  525 
Onions,  large,  1S4  ;  notes  on,  820 
Orach,  the  purple,  684 
Orange,  the  Otaheite,  234 
Orchard  and  fruit  gardens,  358 
Orchid,  a  leafless,  348 
Orchids,  cultivated,  Goemans'  list  of, 
84 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar,  27,  61,  92, 
124, 157.  187,  220,  252,  ?S4,  315,  348, 
396,  428,  461,  493,  540,  557,  589,  619, 
652,  685,  716,  748,  781,  812 
Orchid  Committee,  the  R.  H.  S.,  325 
Orchid  king,  the,  597 
Orchid  nomenclature  rules,  the  new, 
582 

Orchids  and  the  million,  707 
Orchid  culture,  experiments  with 
manure  in,  327,  343,  359 
Orchid  disease,  a  virulent,  388 
Orchids  from  Arddarroch.  220,  42S, 
717  ;  at  The  Briars,  Reigate,  396; 
from  Clovenfords,  364  ;  at  Crackley 
Hall,  396  ;  from  Ravenswood,  396  ; 
at  St.  Albans,  471 ;  from  Terregles, 
573  ;  from  Westbrook,  652 ;  from 
Westmount,  619 

Orchids,  popular,  cultivation  and  se¬ 
lection  of,  553,  5S5,  599 
Orchids,  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Parting¬ 
ton's,  140  ;  sale  of  Mr.  Tautz’s,  676, 
700 

Orchis  latifolia,  Madeira  var.,  732 
Ornithogalum  nutans,  534 
Osborn's  Nursery,  Sunbury,  612 
Osmanthus  fragrans,  346 
Osmaston  Manor,  170 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden  seed  list,  405, 
648 

Oysters  growing  on  trees,  425 


P 


rACHYSTOMA  Tliomsonianum,  312 
Preonia  albiflora,  varieties  of,  667  ; 
aibiflora,  new  varieties  of,  684 ; 
conchiflora,  635  ;  Moutan,  Beatrice 
Kelway,  604  ;  sinensis,  6S2  ;  Wit- 
manniana,  6lS  ;  tree,  Lady  Lottie, 
572 ;  new  tree,  556 

Paris  Exhibition,  decorations  at  the, 
212 

Paris  parks  and  gardens,  74,  87,  134 
Paris  Horticultural  Congress,  372 
Parsley,  cankered,  86 
Passiflora  coerulea  Constance  Elliott, 
668 

Passion  Flower,  the  first  hybrid,  279 
Pasture  plants,  74 

Papaver  somniferum,  The  Bride,  795  ; 

nudicaule  sulphureum,  10 
Paper  as  a  protecting  material,  295, 
341 

Pampas  grass  as  Hay,  565 
Pansies,  136,  776 

Pansy,  bedding,  Golden  Perfection, 
666 

Pansies,  fancy,  565,  584 
Paulownia,  the,  26 
Pavia,  the  yellow-flowered,  612 
Paving,  wood,  52 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open 
walls,  106 

Peach,  Early  Silver,  68,  87 ;  Hales 
Early,  693  ;  Hales’  Early,  flavour 
of,  715 

Peach  buds  dr  pping,  119,  391,  358, 
409,  438 

Peaches,  notes  on,  421 
Pear,  Beurre  Capiaumont,  157  ;  Beur- 
re  du  Cercle,  215  ;  Comte  de  Lamy, 
135  ;  De  Maraise,  103 ;  Deux  Soeurs, 
119;  Doyenne  du  Comicp,  166; 
Flemish  Beauty,  119  ;  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  135  ;  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  181  ; 
Paradise  d'Automue,  135 ;  Passe 
Colmar,  181 

Pear  crop  prospect,  595 
Pears,  cordon,  at  Chiswick,  S6 
Pear  growing  in  England,  102 
Pears,  Mr.  Wildsmith  on,  100 
Pear  trees  flowering  in  July,  699 
Pea,  Autocrat,  1S3  ;  Chelsea  Gem,  651, 
694,  726  ;  the  Daisy,  7S9  ;  the  Sham¬ 
rock,  203  ;  a  new  late,  91 ;  Veiteh’s 
Exonian,  709  ;  the  White  Everlast¬ 
ing,  794 

Peas,  678  ;  at  Chiswick,  788  :  early, 
459, 651,  668 ;  first  quality,  6  ;  green, 
644;  late,  150,  171  ;  for  seed,  820; 
notes  on,  133  ;  New  Zealand  grown, 
587  ;  protecting  from  sparrows,  58S  ; 
a  trial  of,  772 

Peas,  Sweet,  458,  679,  774  ;  new,  716  ; 
Eckford’s  Primrose-coloured,  715, 
731,  747 

Peat  Sifter,  Mr.  White’s,  661 
Peel  Park,  spring  bulbs  in,  5S7 
Pelargonium,  Duchess  of  Fife,  552; 
Midsummer,  6S4 ;  Prince  Henry, 
635  ;  Turtle’s  Surprise,  716 
Pelargoniums,  fancy,  138,  722  ;  Ivy¬ 
leaved,  471,  741 ;  large  flowering, 
712  ;  show,  216  ;  zonal,  299  ;  zonal 
at  Chiswick,  693 
Pennyroyal,  the  Cape,  37S 
Pentsteinon,  the  bearded,  117 
Pentstemons,  456 
Pentapterygium  rugosum,  636 
People  and  Gardens,  the,  517 
Peperomia  brevipes,  427 
Periploca  grseca,  716 
Peristrophe  speciosa,  299 
Periville,  426 


Pescatorea  cerina,  364 
Petun’a,  Holborn  Blue,  788,  824 
Phacelia  campanularia,  692 
Fhaius  Humblotii,  729  ;  llumblotii 
albus,  652 ;  Humblotii  and  P.  H. 
albus,  669  ;  hybridus  Cooksoni,  444 
Phoenix  Itoebelenii,  442,  455 
Phala-nopsis  denticulata,  428  ;  leu- 
corhoda,  332  ;  Michlitzii,  813  ; 
speciosa,  685  ;  Stuartiana,  396  ;  at 
East  Sheen,  405 

Philadelphus  inodorus,  492  ;  inicro- 
phyllus,  684 
Phlomis  truticosa,  123 
Phlox,  the  perennial,  5 
Pliolidota  iinbricata,  236 
Photinia  serrulata,  hardiness  of,  470 
Phyllanthus  mimosaefolius,  443 
Phyllocactus  Brilliant, 604  ;  Exquisite 
604 

Physalis  Alkekengi,  61 
Picotee,  Countess  of  Jersey,  792 
Picotee  classes,  revision  and  classifi¬ 
cation  of,  536,  567 

Piercy,  Mr.  W.,  on  the  early- flowering 
Chrysanthemum,  58 
Pimelia  speetabilis,  524 
Pimpernell,  the  bog,  779 
Pink  and  Carnation  prospects,  648 
Pink,  the,  744  ;  border,  760;  bunch¬ 
ing,  212 

Pink,  the  Florists'  laced,  152, 168,  536, 
552  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Paul  on,  357  ;  origin 
of  the,  378,  426,  43S,  472,  488,  571 
Pinks,  on  the  culture  of,  120,  709  ; 
double  Chinese,  70 

Pink  Show  at  the  Aquaiium,  691,  696; 

Tom  Thorogood  at  the,  694 
Pink  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  632 
Pink  Society,  the  National,  552,  712, 
S08 

Pink,  Her  Majesty,  616  ;  Mrs.  Lakin, 
696  ;  James  Thurotau,  696  ;  Souve¬ 
nir  de  Sale,  696 

Pinus  parvifolia,  a  fancy  price  for,  21 
Pitcairnia  muscosa,  346 
Pithecoctenium  clematideum,  357 
Plant  arrangements  for  effect,  76 
Plant  cleanliness,  427 
Plant  collectors,  honours  to,  643 
Plant  houses,  Toope's  system  of 
ventilating,  613 
Planting,  522,  537 
Planting  machine,  a,  356 
Planting  season,  the,  6S,  164 
Planting  wall  fruit  trees,  245 
Plant  life,  490,  506,  522 
Plant  names,  “Crackjaw,”  149 
Plant  protectors,  460  ;  Mr.  Wilson’s, 
235 

Plants,  albinism  in,  534  ;  colours  of, 
758  ;  common  sense  and  common 
nonsense  in  the  naming  of,  602, 
631  ;  hardening  off,  551  ;  hardy,  for 
bedding,  71  ;  hardy  border,  693  ; 
half-hardy,  protecting,  314  ;  hardy, 
flowering  in  January,  315  ;  heredity 
in,  724  ;  new,  certificated  in  Ghent, 
52 ;  in  schools,  180,  203  ;  tender, 
mound  caves  for,  346  ;  wild ,  our 
scarce,  S4 

Plumbago  Larpentae,  73 
Plum  Conference  at  Edinburgh,  39 
Plums,  late,  119  ;  Mr.  Rivers  on,  197 
Podocarpus  chilensis,  763 
Polyanthuses,  gold-laced,  120 
Polyanthus,  Harbinger,  475,  492 ; 
Lancashire  Hero,  584 ;  Tortoise¬ 
shell,  584  ;  Terra  Cotta,  50S 
Polyanthuses,  fancy,  554  ;  in  pots,  40 
Polygonum  vaccinifolium,  139,  155  ; 
officinale,  229 

Polypodiuin  aureum,  219  ;  elasticum, 
171  ;  ineanum,  502  ;  vulgare  cambri- 
cum,  197 

Polypody,  the  Welsh,  197 
Pomegranate,  the,  261 
Poplar,  the  Lombardy,  ISO 
Poplars  for  planting  in  towns,  5 
Poppies  and  Cornflowers,  697 
Poppies,  Giant  Iceland,  66S;  oriental, 
668 ;  The  Mikado,  795  ;  Shirley 
731 

Portland  Nursery,  Reading,  645 
Potato  disease,  the,  723,  741,  803  ; 
sulphate  of  iron  as  a  remedy,  551  ; 
a  suggested  remedy  for,  77S,  824 
Potato  improvements  duriug  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  69 
Potatos,  judging,  810 
Potato  planting,  469 
Potatos,  the  red-skins’,  14S 
rotatos,  short-topped,  362,  394,  411 
Potato,  Red  Kidney,  119  ;  Scour-na- 
Lapich,  244  ;  Sharpe’s  Victor,  411, 
668 

Potato  rates,  Scotch,  196 
Potato  trade,  a  peculiar  practice  iu 
the,  612 

Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  596 
Poultry  yard,  our,  731 
Premiums  at  flower  shows,  4 
Press,  contempt  for  the,  724 
Primula  cortusoides  Sieboldii,  535  ; 
denticulata  alba,  363  ;  elatior 
ccerulea,  373  ;  erosa,  363  ;  Japonica 
alba,  inconstancy  of,  636;  marginata, 
491 ;  Sieboldii,  new  varieties  of, 
552  ;  Sieboldii  varieties,  556  ;  spee¬ 
tabilis,  540 

Primula  obconica,  poisonous,  13S,156, 
171,  ‘203,  216,  229,  247  ;  a  suggested 
remedy,  229 

Primula  sinensis,  Progress,  312 
Primulas,  Chinese,  monstrous,  460  ; 
at  Swanley,  363;  Williams'  White, 
443  ;  new  Chinese,  16S,  32S  ;  at 
Farnham  Royal,  393 ;  at  Forest 
Hill,  422  ;  from  layers,  540 
Primrose,  the,  521 

Primroses,  S25  ;  Lord  Randolph  and 
Mrs.  Langtry,  460;  Oakwcod  Blue, 
50S  ;  Red  Gauntlet,  556 
Privet  berries,  91 

Propagating,  seasonable  notes  on,  133, 
150,  217,  234,  279,  342,  362,  474 
Pruning  Roses,  264 
Pruning,  summer,  728 
Prunus,  the  Chinese,  as  a  standard, 
443  ;  triloba,  442 
Psychotria  cyanococca,  331 


Pteris  cretica  Mayii,  459 ;  cretica 
nobilis,  155  ;  leptophylla  princeps, 
124,  439  ;  scaberula,  Sll  ;  serrulata 
gloriosa,  331 

Pump,  a  chain,  for  gardens,  394,  407, 
427,  460 

Pyrethrums,  new,  635 

Pyxidauthera  barbatula,  508 


Q 

Quince,  the  Japan,  502,  572. 


R 


Rabone,  Mr.  T.,  presentation  to,  4 
Railway  charges  for  vegetables,  534 
Railway  rates,  52 

Railway  rates  enquiry,  the,  100,  116, 
326 

Rainfall,  the,  739 
Rain  with  a  vengeance,  696 
Randia  maeulata,  540 
Ranunculus  anemonoides,  373 
Ranunculus,  the,  24 
Rapliis  humilis,  795 
Raspberries  in  October,  87 
Raspberry,  the,  165 
Raspberry,  Superlative,  724 
Rates  and  taxes,  excessive,  4S6 
Rattlesnake  Orchid,  the,  236 
Reading  Gardeners  Improvement 
Society,  205,  253,  316,  349 
Renovating  fruit  trees,  70 
Restrepia  pandurata,  300 
Restriction  inHorticnltural  Societies, 
430 

Resurrection  plant,  a  new,  502 
Rhododendron  Ajax,  684;  Aspasia, 
91  ;  Countess  of  Haddington,  504  ; 
arboreumlimbatum,  203  ;  arboreum 
nilagericum,  460;  arboreum  roseum, 
443;  campylocarpum,  554;  gloxinite- 
florum,  540;  Little  Beauty,  268; 
Ophelia,  10  ;  the  Queen,  604  ;  Queen 
of  Dwarfs,  540;  Williainsii.  556 
Rhododendrons,  667 ;  hybrid  green¬ 
house,  294 ;  frost  effects  among 
551  ;  hardy  pot  culture  of,  70 
Richardia  Elliotiana,  604 
Ricnardia,  a  double,  93 
Riviera,  the,  252 
Rock  Roses,  the,  265 
Roezl,  Benedict,  memorial  monu¬ 
ment,  3SS 

Rogers,  Mr.  W.  H  ,  ISO 
Root-pruning  of  fruit  trees,  186 
Rosa  ferox,  725 ;  polyautha,  The 
Engineer,  716 

Rosebery,  Lord,  on  the  love  of 
flowers,  759 

Rose  of  Jericho,  the,  252 
Rose,  Captain  Hayward,  710  ;  Crim¬ 
son  Queen,  618  ;  Noisette,  L’ldeal, 
764;  Harrisoni,  6S4 ;  Homer,  699  ; 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  684  ;  Mare- 
elial  Niel,  under  glass,  265  ;  Mare- 
ohal  Niel,  pruning  the,  360;  Mrs. 
Paul,  684;  John  D.  Pawle,  6S4, 
The  Queen,  600;  W.  A.  Richardson; 
710;  Safrano,  710;  Spenser,  61S ; 
York  and  Lancaster,  746 
Rose  culture  in  New  South  Wales, 
164 

Rose  season,  the,  675 
Rose,  the,  in  history,  778 
Roses,  climbing,  311 
Roses,  Conference  selections  of,  231  ; 
decorative,  310 ;  the  dressing  of, 
104,  123  ;  in  July,  773  ;  lifting,  730  ; 
Marechal  Niel,  at.  Copperas  Mount, 
662 ;  the  perfume  of,  SS  ;  pillar, 
311  ;  planting  and  protecting,  234  ; 
on  pruning,  264 ;  stocks  for,  779  ; 
Tea,  245  ;  Tea  and  Noisette,  6S3 
Rose  Show  at  the  Aquarium,  701 
Rose  Show,  the  National,  711 
Rose  Show  at  Old  Trafford,  749 
Royal  Aquarium  shows,  227,  38S,  437, 
557,  605 

Roval  Horticultural  Society,  the,  27S, 
325,  340,  371,  3SS,  51S,  581,  675,  7S0; 
and  H.  M.  Commissioners,  651,  806 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Com¬ 
mittees,  333 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  pro¬ 
gramme  for  1890,  22S,  244 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  404 

Rockwork,  Begonia  Rex  vars.  for,  61 
Rndbeckias,  the,  117 
Rubbish  heaps,  295,  345,  406,  427 
Rubus  deliciosus,  fruiting,  699  ; 
speetabilis,  502 


s 

Saccolabium  Hendersonianum,  S13 
Sacred  Lily,  Chinese,  421,  475,  487, 
507,  521 

Sage,  the  Jerusalem,  123 
Saladiugs,  470 
Salmon  Berry,  502 

Salvia  Beckeri,  764 ;  coccinea,  90 ; 
patens,  139  ;  splendens  from  seed, 
139 

Sareanthus  paniculatus,  6E9 
Sarracenia  Claytoni,  7SS  ;  decora,  10  ; 
purpurea,  347 

Sareopodium  Dearei,  637  ;  Godsef- 
fianum,  6S5 

Saxifraga  ligulata,  391,  406 
Sarracenias,  notes  on,  777 
Savin,  the  common,  250 
Satyrium  carneum  roseum,  11 
Satyriums,  a  fine  group  of,  812 
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Saxifraga  ligulata,  362 ;  lutea  pur¬ 
purea,  203 ;  McNabiana,  635 ;  media, 
571 ;  sarmentosa  tricolor  superba, 
140,  795  ;  sancta,  491 ;  Straceyi 
Milesii,  5S8 

Saxifrages,  autumn-flowering,  140 
St.  Ann’s  Hill,  14S 
St.  Helena  ebony,  4S6 
St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  Dunfermline,  345 
Seabiosa  caucasica  amoena,  731 
Scabious,  dwarf,  20 
Scale  insects,  a  means  of  shooting, 
404 

Schizostylis  coccinea,  139 
Schools,  plants  in,  203 
Science  run  wild,  339 
Scilly  Islands,  market  gardening  in 
the,  666 

Scotch  Potato  rates,  196 
Scotch  Thistle,  the,  487 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association, 
87,  167,  231,  311,  372,  78S 
Scott,  Mr.  D.  P.,  presentation  to,  470 
Scutellaria  Mocciniana,  475 
Scuticaria  Steeli,  94 
Sea  Buckthorn,  235 
Seakale,  Lily-white,  442 
Seasonable  greeting,  a,  259 
Seasons,  the,  of,  1727  and  1890,  645 
Season  of  1889,  the,  1S1,  277,  420,  581 
Season  and  the  flowers,  295 
Season,  mildness  of  the,  199 
Seeds,  growth  of,  116 
Seed  harvest  of  18S9,  164 
Seed  sowing,  473,  490,  504 
Seedlings,  protecting  from  slugs,  693 
Senecio  concolor,  699  ;  pulcher,  27 ; 
macroglossa,  314 

Sequoia,  sempervirens  albo-spica,  811 
Sermons  in  stones,  213,  233,  260,  279 
Sewage  process,  a  new,  36 
Shamrock,  the,  475  ■  ■ 

Shamrock  Pea,  the,  203 
Shelton  Abbey,  S06 
Shrewsbury  Gardeners  Improvement 
Society,  253,  332,  397,  454 
Shrubs  and  trees  for  villa  gardens,  9 
Sidalcea  Candida,  731 
Silver  Wattle,  the,  299 
Single-handed  gardeners,  247 
Slugs,  5S7,  618 

Slugs  and  snails,  getting  rid  of,  597  ; 

protecting  seedlings  from,  693 
Smith  &  Co.,  Messrs.  R.,  annual 
excursion,  660 

Snelston  Hall, the  grove  of  Araucarias 
at,  390 

Snowdrops,  notes  on,  422 
Snowflake,  the  Spring,  395 
Snow  in  July,  724 

Sobralia  macrantha  rosea,  653  ;  Wars- 
cewiczii,  813  ;  xantholeuca,  696 
Societies,  Horticultural  National 
Auricula,  572 :  Aylesbury,  717  ; 
Bath,  2S  ;  Beddington,  Carshalton, 
&c.,  781  ;  Birmingham,  541  ;  Car¬ 
diff,  814  ;  Cheadle,  804  ;  Chiswick, 
733  ;  Clay  Cross,  S04  ;  Crystal  Pal¬ 
ace,  28,  109,  493,  589;  Galashiels, 
151 ;  Harpenden,  29 ;  Kettering, 
733 ;  Manchester  Botanical  and 
Horticultural,  477,  558,  621,  749  ; 
Moseley  and  King’s  Heath,  797  ; 
National  Chrysanthemum,  93,  101, 
125,  14S,  169,  221,  237,  301,  347  ; 
North  of  Scotland,  119,  541,  590 ; 
Preston  and  Fulwood,  477  ;  Read¬ 
ing,  11,  653  ;  Royal  Botanic,  477, 
542,  590,  653  ;  Royal  Caledonian, 
609 ;  Royal  Horticultural,  29,  93, 
125,  237,  316,  378,  444,477,  509,  541, 
589,  620,  653,  6S5,  717,  749,  797,  826; 
Royal  Horticultural  of  Aberdeen, 
103,826;  Royal  Oxfordshire,  12,  701; 


St.  Albans  and  District,  237;  Sandy, 
28  ;  Sevegoaks,  804 ;  Shropshire 
Horticultural,  493  ;  Taunton,  813  ; 
Waltham  Abbey,  765  ;  Warwick, 
797  ;  Woodside,  781 
Soil,  preparing  the,  440 
Soils,  stiff,  298 

Solanum  albidam  Poortmanii,  204  ; 
capsicastrum  Empress,  139;  Jas- 
minoides,  811 ;  guineense,  124 ; 
sisymbriifolium,  140 ;  Wendlandii, 
6S4 

Sonerilla,  Madame  H.  Grnson,  405 
Southampton  Horticultural  Society, 
131 

South  London  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  550 

Southport  Winter  Gardens,  201 
Spathiphyllum  candidum,  252 
Specialties  at  Chiswick,  794 
Specimen  plants,  the  big,  62S 
Spinach  and  its  substitutes,  60 
Spirsea  aruncus,  731 ;  aruncus  astil- 
boides,  540  ;  bullata,  740  ;  Bumalda 
variegata,  716;  Lindleyana,  764  ; 
palmata,  729  ;  prunifolia,  588 
Spring  bedding,  282 
Spring  flower  gardening,  507 
Spring  flower  shows,  469 
Spring  greenery,  533 
Spring-time,  the  country  in,  469 
Sports  among  plants,  181 
Stachys  tuberit’era,  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of,  219 
Stakehill  House,  632 
Stanhopea  insignis,  7S1  ;  tigrina,  732  ; 

tigrina  superba,  732 
Stauropsis  gigantea,  428 
Stirling  Horticultural  Association,  167 
Stocks,  791  ;  East  Lothian,  135 
Stocks  for  Roses,  779 
Stokesia  cyaDea,  21 
Stott  Insecticide  and  Manure  Distri¬ 
butor,  60,  5S5 

Stove  plants,  culture  of,  410 
Stove  plants,  notes  on,  763 ;  in  window 
boxes,  41 

Strawberry,  Auguste  Boisselot,  708  ; 
Auguste  Nieaise,  50S ;  Incom¬ 
parable,  708  ;  Noble,  651,  60S; 
Quatre  Saisons,  198 
Strawberry  Conference,  the,  691 
Strawberry  crop,  the,  691,  790 
Strawberries,  early,  684,  715 ;  at  the 
Aquarium,  701 

Strawberry,  the,  and  its  cultivation, 
330 

Strawberries,  43S,  633  ;  forced,  363  ; 

for  forcing,  two  good,  2S3 
Strawberry  leaves,  cutting  off,  794 
Strawberries,  market,  779,  789  ;  seed¬ 
ling,  757 

Strawberry,  origin  of  the  cultivated, 
694,  711 

Strelitzia  Reginas,  299 
Streptosolen  Jamesoni,  492 
Study,  incentives  to,  55,  71,  85 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  7S 
Sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of 
iron,  796 

Summer  pruning,  728 
Sunflowers,  height  of,  20  ;  tall,  52 
Sutton  &  Son's  annual  excursion,  660  ; 

prizes  at  flower  shows,  4 
Swanley  Nurseries,  notes  of  a  visit  to, 
373 

Swan  River  Daisy,  the,  731,  7S9 
Sweet  Briar,  a  new,  652 
Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  474 
Sydney,  gardening  notes  from,  773 
Symphoricarpos  vulgaris,  1S2 
Symphytum  orientale,  572 
Syon,  gardening  at,  147  ;  hardy  fruit 
at,  806 

Syringa  vulgaris  alba  grandiflora,  61S 


T 


Tanning  agent,  a  new,  596 
Tatton  Park,  some  good  things  at, 
219 

Temple  Show,  the,  5S2,  627,  635 
Thalictrum  Delavayi,  680 
Thermometer,  an  electric,  283  ;  the 
first,  29S 

Theropogon  pallidus,  684 
Thistle,  the  Scotch,  487 
Thistle  seeds,  325 
Thistles  may  he  grown  at  will,  510 
Thomson’s  “  The  GrapeVine,”  470 
Thorn,  the  double  scarlet,  668 
Thunbergia  alata,  795 
Thunia  Bensoniae,  698 
Thurstan’s,  Mr.,  garden,  S22 
Thymus  Serpyllum  coccineus,  731 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  603 
Tilia  euchlora.  811 
Tillandsia  Lindeni,  331 
Tinned  fruits,  404 

Tomato,  the  Conference,  260  ;  Ham 
Green  Favourite,  694 ;  Northern 
Beauty,  204 ;  the  Tree,  196 
Tomato  disease,  the,  771 
Tomatos,  756 ;  at  Chiswick,  6  ; 

planted  out,  796,  824 
Tomkins'  Trustees  v.  Sander,  765 
Torenia  flava,  43 
Torenias,  choice,  794 
Town  planting,  trees  for,  25  ;  Poplars 
for,  5 

Towns,  tree  planting  in,  614 
Trachelospermuin  jasminoides,  139, 

395 

Tradescantia  virginiana  alha,  90 
Trenching,  early  v.  late  winter,  2S1 
Tree  Tomato,  the,  22S 
Trees,  oysters  growing  on,  425  ;  on 
the  dwarfing  of,  235 
Trees  and  shrubs  for  planting  in  Man¬ 
chester,  437 

Tree  planting,  293,  570  ;  newly 

planted,  340  ;  spring  flowering,  614; 
for  town  planting,  25,  614 
Trichopilia  rostrata,  27 
Tricuspidaria  hexapetala,  571 
Trillium  cernuum,  61S  ;  discolor  atra- 
tum,  476,  491  ;  sessile  ealifornicuin, 
603 

Trinity‘Grove,  Edinburgh,  741 
Tritelia  uniflora,  406 
Tritelias,  notes  on,  422 
Tritonia  Pottsii,  hybrids  ot,  117 
Trollius  caucasieus  aurantiacus,  604 
Tropical  Ferns,  250,  262 
Tropseolum,  Ball  of  Fire,  10S ;  pere- 
grinum,  1S1 

Tuberose,  the,  101 ;  the  Pearl,  693 
Tulipa  carinata  lutea,  64S ;  elegans 
alba,  604 ;  Gesneriana  spathulata, 
•5SS  ;  Kaufmanniana,  491  ;  Ostrows- 
kiana  and  T.  montana.  572  ;  retro- 
flexa,  5SS ;  uniflora,  571 
Tulips,  760 ;  early,  584  ;  the  show, 
344,  376  ;  tall,  late,  648 
Tulip  Society,  Royal  National,  566, 
632 

Turf  walks  in  kitchen  gardens,  14S 
Turner,  Mr.  Harry,  on  the  Dahlia  as 
a  show  flower,  58 
Turnip  tops,  518 


u 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  151,  374,  724 
Upjohn,  Mr.,  presentation  to,  437 
Ursinia  pulchra,  699 
Utricularia  montana,  003 


Y 


Vair,  the  late  Mr.  James,  660 
Vanda  Amesiana,  332  ;  coerulea,  77  ; 
Kimballiana,  733  ;  teres,  the 
Queen's  bouquet  of,  644  ;  teres  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  616 
Vanilla  planifolia,  557 
Vauxhall  Park,  628,  708 
Vegetable  Conference,  the,  35,  51,  53, 
67 

Vegetable  Conference  awards,  the,  77 
Vegetable  octopus,  a,  453 
Vegetables  and  Fruits,  condensed,  86 
Vegetables,  exhibiting  collections  of, 
227,  342 

Vegetables,  the  prizes  for,  at  the 
Reading  Show,  .460,  475 
Vegetables  in  season,  262  ;  monster, 
252,  343  ;  notes  on,  86 ;  reliable, 
310,  345 

Vegetation  in  physic,  517 
Veitch  Memorial  Fund,  340, 534 
Verbena  Uranie,  811 
Veronica  Fairfieldiensis,  origin  of, 203; 
longifolia  sub;  e  isilis,  812;  Traversii, 
684 

Veronicas  for  winter  work,  1S5 ; 

shrubby,  SOS 
Vibutnum  tinus.  123 
Vicia  sylvatica,  6S1 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  the, 
405 

Villas,  climbers  for,  105 
Villa  gardens,  shrubs  and  trees  for,  9 
Villmorin,  M.  Henri  de,  454  ;  presen¬ 
tation  to,  260 
Vinca  rosea,  6S  - 

Vine  borders,  213,  233,  293  ;  external 
and  internal,  534  ;  restriction,  181, 
251 

Vine  fruiting  from  the  main  stem,  20 
Vine  leaves  for  decorations,  139 
Vine  manure,  a  new,  405 
Vines,  treatment  of  diseased,  in 
France,  566 

Viola,  Eynsford  Yellow,  600 ;  Mrs. 

Smith,  62S  ;  ptdata  alba,  61S 
Violas,  bedding  at  Chiswick,  762  ; 
notes  on,  792 

Violets,  sweet  frame,  555,  567 
Vitis  (Cissus)  discolor,  603 
Vriesia,  a  hybrid,  421 


w 


Waddesdon,  visit  of  the  Queen  to,  5S2 
Wallflowers,  470 ;  pistillody  of  the 
stamens  in,  651 
Wallington  Manor,  669 
Wardian  cases,  60 

Ware  and  district  Gardeners’Improve- 
inent  Society,  397,  4S6 
Water  bouquets,  4,  20 
Water  Hawthorn,  1S6 
Waterford  Summer  Show,  724;  Winter 
Show,  1S2 

Water,  temperature  of,  for  plants, 
356 

Waterlow  Park,  164 
Waters,  Mr.  A.,  presentation  to,  3SS 
Watsonia  viridifolia  O’Brieni,  60 ; 
rosea,  10 

Weather,  severe,  on  March  4th,  442 ; 
in  July,  the,  707 


Weather  traditions,  647 
Wedding  decorations,  644 
Weeds,  723 
Welfia  regia,  794 

Wellington  Road  Nurseries,  the,  676 
Wildsmith,  Mr.  W.,  death  of,  355,  361, 
378,  789 

Wildsmith  memorial,  the,  405,  436, 
437,  470,  534 

Wild  flowers  of  North  Wales,  772 
Wild  plants,  our  scarce,  84 
Wilks',  Dr.,  garden  at  Ashford,  459 
Williams,  B.  S.  death  of,  081 
Williams,  B.  S.,  memorial,  708,  715, 
731,  740,  763,  772,  78S.  S04 
WiUows  of  the  east  of  Scotland,  the, 
779 

Window  boxes,  stove  plants  in,  41 
Window  plants,  7 
Winter  bedding,  24S,  297 
Winter  Cherry,  the,  61 
Winter  moth,  the,  180,  341 
Winter,  preparing  for,  821 
Winter  protection,  24S 
Winter  sweet,  395 
Winter  watering,  116 
Wireworm,  the,  137 
Wireworms,  oilcake  as  a  trap  for,  618 
Wise,  F.,  prosecution  of,  397 
Wolverhampton  Flower  Show,  749 
Wood-leopard  moth,  the,  252 
Wood  paving,  52 
Woodruff,  the,  603 
Woodwardia  orientalis,  331 
Woolton  Gardeners'  Improvement 
Society,  332 

Wordsley  Seed  Farms,  S9 
Wytham  Abbey,  646 


X 


Xep.ophyi.lum  asphodeloides,  652. 

668 


Y 


Year,  the  dead,  277 
Yew,  the,  582 

Yews,  ancient,  at  Prfen  and  C'row- 
hurst,  372  ;  at  West  Lodge,  52 
York  Florists’  annual  flower  service. 
740 

York  gala,  the,  4,  30S 

Young,  the  late  Mr.  Maurice,  425 

Young  men,  a  word  to,  650 

Yulan,  the,  457 

Yule  tide,  a  green,  259 
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Zingiber,  D’Arceyi,  716 
Zinnias,  notes  on,  7 
Zygopetalum  crinito-maxillare,  733  ; 
Mackayi,  221 
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Achimenes,  Rosy  Morn,  823 

Alkanet,  the  Italian,  645 

Amaranthns  eaudatns,  709  ;  tricolor,  709 

Amaryllis,  Conqueror,  441 

Apple,  Graham’s  Jabilee,  85  ;  Lady  Sndeley,  86 

Aquilegia,  Red  Gold,  725 


B 

Bean,  Ne  Pins  Ultra  Dwarf  French,  53 
Bean,  Scarlet  Runner,  Mammoth  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
type,  53 

Bedding,  winter,  designs  for,  297 

Beech,  a  gnarled,  617 

Beet,  Pragnall’s  Exhibition,  53 

Begonia,  bedding,  a  type  of,  261 

Bellflower,  the  Chinese,  713 

Bennett,  Mr.  Henry,  portrait  of  the  late,  809 

Bignonia  Tweediana,  377 

Blechnum  spicant,  197 

Bottle  Tree  of  .Australia,  489 

Brooke,  Lord,  portrait  of,  169 


c 

Cabbage,  Ellam’s  Dwarf,  53 
Carludoviea  elegans,  409  ;  palmcefolia,  666 
Carnation,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  9 
Carnations  and  Pi'  otees,  types  of,  745 
Carrots,  types  of,  57 
Christmas  and  Lenten  Roses,  281 
Chrysanthemum  carinatnm  flore  pleno,  805 
Chrysanthemum,  Amy  Furze,  121  ;  Elsie,  133  ;  Golden 
Gem,  313  ;  Mn.  Alpheus  Hardy,  201  ;  Macaulay, 
149  ;  Mandarin,  153  ;  Edwin  Molyneux,  137  ;  Mons. 
Roux,  153  ;  Roi  ries  Precoces,  153 
Chrysanthemum0,  Mr.  Molyneux’s,  at  the  Chiswick 
Conference,  329 

Coditeum  (Croton)  Warrenii,  457 
Cottage  porch  with  climbers,  105 
Countess  Melon,  the,  217 
Cucumis  dipsaceus,  341 
Cypripedinm  caudatum  with  a  spiral  lip,  633 
Cypripedium  Niobe,  601  ;  Spieerianum  magnificum, 
233 


D 

Daffodils,  small,  gronp  of,  393 
Deal,  Mr.  G.,  portrait  of  the  late,  697 
Dendrobinm  b'gibhum,  73 
Designs  for  winttr  bedding,  297 


Fern,  a  good  window,  185 

Fern  covered  wall  at  St.  Leonard’s  Hill,  345 

Fern  wall,  a,  37 

Fog  annihilator,  Toope’s,  613 


G 

Gladioli,  early-flowering,  389 
Gleiehenia  dicarpa  longipinnata,  249 
Gloxinias,  Veitch’s  strain  of,  677 


H 

Heliotrope,  the,  213 
Hymenocallis  caribtea,  421 


I 

Insecticide  distributor,  the  “  Stott,”  584 
Iris  iberica,  629 


K 

Kniphofia  aloides,  181 


L 

Lailia  anceps  Veitcbiana,  284 
Lobelia  fulgens,  5 

Low,  Mr.  Stuart  H.,  portrait  of  the  late,  589 


M 

Machattie,  Mr.  J.  W.,  portrait  of,  265 
Madagascar  Periwinkle,  69 
Melon,  the  Countess,  217 
Mignonette,  specimen  plants  of,  41 

N 

Narcissus  bicolor  Madame  de  Graaf,  553  ;  gracilis, 
597  ;  odorus  rugulosa,  405  ;  group  of  small  species 
of,  393  ;  Tazetta  chinensis,  521 
Nemophila  Menziesii  discoidalis,  773 
Nepenthes  Curtisii,  473;  cylindrica,  473;  Dicksoniana, 
25 

o 


Pear,  Beurre  de  l’Assomption,  85 

Peat  sifter,  Mr.  White’s,  661 

Pentstemon  barbatus,  117 

Phaius  Humblotii,  729 

Pink,  laced,  James  Thurstan,  696 

Pinks,  laced,  petals  of,  357 

Plant-houses,  Toope’s  system  of  ventilating,  613 

Platycodon  grandiflorum,  713 

Polygonatum  officinale,  229 

Polypodium  vulgare  cambricum,  1 97 

Potatos,  types  of,  57 

Pteris  serrulata  compacta,  185 


R 

Rhododendron,  Countess  of  Haddington,  505 


s 

Sacred  Lily,  the  Chinese,  521 
Sarracenia  decora,  777 

St.  Leonards’  Hill,  Fern-covered  wall  at,  345 
Scotch  Firs  in  West  Wickham  Wood,  649 
Solomon’s  Seal,  229 
Sterculia  rnpestris,  489 
Stokesia  cyanea,  21 

“Stott”  insecticide  distributor,  the,  584 


T 

Tuberose,  the,  101 
Toope’s  fog  annihilator,  613 
Tropteolum  perigrinum,  181 


V 

Vegetables,  best  types  of,  53,  57 
Vinca  rosea,  69 

w 

West  Wickham  Wood,  Scotch  Firs  iu,  649 
Wildsmith,  Mr.  W. ,  portrait  of  the  late,  361 
Williams,  Mr.  B.  S.,  portrait  of  the  late,  681 
Window  Fern,  a  good,  185 
Winter  bedding,  designs  for,  297 
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Odontoglossum  Horsmanii,  573 


Young,  the  late  Mr.  Maurice,  portrait  of,  425 
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Post  Free  lid. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  THE  gar¬ 
dening  WORLD  commences  with  the  present  number. 
The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  #vas  published  with  the  number  for 
August  31st, 

For  Rates  of  Subscription  and  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertise¬ 
ments,  see  p.  15. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

CREEPERS  FOR  WALLS. — By  planting 

what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free.  N.B. — Most  being  in 
pots,  can  be  sent  and  planted  out  at  any  time. — RICHARD 
SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
Tlie  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

Strawberries.  —  strong  roots,  4  s.  per 

100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100 :  ditto,  in  large 
pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

AURICULAS. — Show  varieties  in  surplus 

stock  for  sale  i  likewise  other  leading  prize  kinds.— MISS 
WOODHEAD,  Norwood  Green,  Hipperholme,  near  Halifax. 

FRESH  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity. 

Wreaths  and  Crosses  on  the  shortest  notice. — W.  STRIKE, 
Florist,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

STRAWBERRIES.- — Early,  medium,  late  ; 

best  sorts,  true  to  name.  GEORGE  BTJNYARD  &  Co.’s 
New  Catalogue,  now  ready.— The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

ROSES  OX  OWN  ROOTS,  Violets,  shrubs 

and  herbaceous  plants,  also  greenhouse  and  decorative 
plants.  All  offered  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  Catalogues 
gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

Hyacinths,  tulips,  liliums,  Etc. 

Best  quality.  List  free.  Compare  prices. 
HORTICULTURAL  CO.,  LEVENSHULME. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

ANEW  FORGET-ME-NOT.  —  Myosotis 

Rehsteineri.  A  free  grower  and  of  very  dwarf  habit, 
only  growing  one  inch  or  so  high,  flowers  clear  blue  with  yellow 
eyes ;  a  true  perennial  and  continuing  a  long  time  in  bloom,  each 
Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 d. — T.  SMITH,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 

SOW  NOW  !  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 

Onion,  Black  Spanish  Radish,  Wallflower,  Digitalis, 
Canterbury  Bell,  Antirrhinum,  Sweet  William,  Pansy.  Seeds 
are  carefully  selected  and  certain  to  please.  Collection  free,  Is. 
“THE  REFORM  SEEDSMAN,”  Mildeuhall,  Suffolk. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  from  store  beds 

of  Elton  Pine,  President  and  Garibaldi,  true  to  name,  at 
2s.  per  100,  or  14s.  per  1,000.  Samples  free.  —  MATTHEW 
POLLOCK,  Crodin  Nursery,  Newmilns,  Ayrshire. 

Nurserymen  «  the  patent  glaz¬ 
ing,"  12s.  6<L  cost  for  roof,  10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  or 
18s.  9 d.  for  roof,  15  ft.  by  10  ft. — W.  CLARK’S,  Reading,  Berks. 

WORTH  £1  EACH.— “Amateurs’  Garden 

Guide  How  and  When  to  Grow  Everything.”  64 
pages,  100  illustrations;  post  free  7 d.,  not  catalogue  Every 
amateur,  by  reading  this,  will  become  a  practical  gaidener. 
Coleus,  Heliotrope,  Calceolarias,  Double  Petunias,  and  Verbenas, 
12  for  Is.  3d.,  free. — TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

UTCH  BULBS  DIRECT  FROM  THE 

GROWERS. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  of  Overveen, 

Haarlkm,  beg  to  state  that  their  CATALOGUE  FOR 
1SS9,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections  of  New, 
Rare,  and  Fine  Bulbs  and  Plants  (94  pages  in  English)  is  now 
ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  ha  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 
themselves  or  their  agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co.,  3,  Cross 
Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BEFORE  BUYING  BULBS  this  season  read 

Sydenham's  revised  Pamphlet,  which  gives  the  names 
of  all  the  best  Bulbs  worth  growing,  and  how  to  grow  them, 
post  free,  with  Price  List,  on  application.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  is 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  largest  importer  in  the  country 
of  genuine  Bulbs  ;  none  but  the  best  for  good  bloom  sold,  and 
every  Bulb  is  warranted.  Money  returned  if  the  Bulbs  are  not 
perfectly  satisfactory  when  received.  Mention  this  paper. 
ROBERT  SYDENHAM,  New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 
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Florists’  Flowers  from  Scotland. 

OUR  FAMED  COLLECTIONS 

PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  PENTSTEMONS,  PHLOXES, 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCKS,  &c.,  &c.,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  The  plants 
this  year  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  we  catalogue 
such  varieties  only  as  are  fit  for  an  exhibition  table.  Try  them. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late  Downie  &  Laird),  Florists  to  the 
Queen,  Edinburgh. 

UTTON’S  BULBS. — Tbebostof  tbe  season. 

I  think  your  Hyacinths  beat  all  others.” — 

Mrs.  FRANK  STERICKER,  Danby  House. 

UTTON’S  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  NAR- 

CISSUS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  LILIES,  and  other 
Spring-flowering  Bulbs  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Orders 
value  5s.  Carriage  Free. 

SUTTON’S  BULBS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  ;  The  Queen’s 
Seedsmen,  READING. 

Begonias. 

IBEO  to  intimate  that  my  superb  collection 

of  the  above  is  now  in  full  flower  at  my  Beech  Hill  Nursery 
They  have  just  been  awarded  four  First  Class  Certificates. 
Inspection  invited. — JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  144,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

PANSIES. — One  gentleman  writes:  “I  am 

pleased  to  tell  you  I  have  taken  over  forty  first  prizes 
with  Pansies  had  from  you  in  the  spring.”  My  Autumn  List  is 
now  ready,  post  free.  Only  useful  exhibition  varieties  offered. 
Sample  dozen,  named,  carriage  paid,  3s. — WM.  SYDENHAM, 
Water  Orton,  near  Birmingham. 

LATE  TULIPS. — An  Amateur  who  has  a 

quantity  of  flowering  Bulbs  of  finest  prize  late-blooming 
Tulips,  all  named  sorts  and  Breeders,  but  mixed,  has  some  for 
disposal.  100  for  10s.,  50  for  6s.,  post  free.  Also  splendid 
Fancy  Pansies  by  name,  finest  exhibition  varieties,  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen,  post  free, — W.  DEAN,  Solihull,  Warwickshire. 

Strawberries. 

/CHARLES  TURNER’S  New  and  Descriptive 

VD  LIST  may  he  had  free  on  application. — The  Royal  Nur¬ 
series,  Slough. _ 

F~ OUR  BUSHEL  SACK  OF  BEST  LEAK 

MOULD  (Pure  Oak  Leaf),  carriage  paid  to  London,  for 
3 s.  Qd. — E.  VANDER  MEERSCH, Queen’s  Nursery, Selhurst, S.E. 

SIX  CAMELLIAS  OR  AZALEA  INDICA, 

full  of  buds,  10s.  6d. ;  large  healthy  plants  of  either  in 
5-inch  pots  ;  larger  specimens  in  7-inch  pots,  2s.  6d.  each.  Six 
Azalea  Mollis,  full  of  buds,  7s.  6 d.  Twelve  choice  greenhouse 
Ferns,  3s. — E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen’s  Nursery,  Selhurst, 
S.E. _ 

Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Junr  ,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may  he  had  free 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

AXTON’S  NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

Must  be  grown  by  all. 

Descriptive  LIST,  with  prices  of  “Latest  of  All”  (new, 
18S9),  “Noble,"  “A.  F.  Barron,”  “Commander,"  &c  ,  now 
ready.  Six  First  Class  Certificates. 

THOMAS  LAXTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 

Bulbs  i  bulbs  \  \  bulbs  \ !  i  —  The 

Cheapest  offer  of  first-class  BULBS  ever  submitted  to 
the  public.  Tbe  finest  produced  in  Holland  (selected  by  us  on 
the  spot),  being  offered  at  auction  prices.  Many  people  last  year 
doubted  the  possibility  of  really  First-rate  Bulbs— true  to 
name — being  offered  at  the  rates  we  quoted,  and  only  gave  us 
half  their  orders  in  order  to  compare  the  blooms  with  those  pro¬ 
duced  from  Bulbs  supplied  by  other  firms.  Our  Bulbs  stood 
the  test  in  every  case,  and  we  have  received  many  testimonials 
of  a  most  flattering  character.  Catalogues  now  leady. 

J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts. 

BARR’S  CATALOGUES,  free  on  application. 

LIST  of  AUTUMN  -  FLOWERING  CROCUS  and 
MEADOW  SAFFRON.  BULB  CATALOGUE  of  cheap,  rare, 
beautiful  hardy  bulbs,  &c.,  for  all  seasons.  DAFFODIL  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  illustrated,  contains  the  only  complete  list  of  these 
beautiful  hardy  spring  flowers.  PLANT  CATALOGUE  of  free- 
flowering,  beautiful  hardy  perennials,  for  flower  borders  and 
as  cut  flowers.  SEED  CATALOGUE,  ready  1st  January,  1890. 
BARR  &  SON,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

CLEMATIS  IN  POTS,  of  all 

the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Beauty  of 
Worcester,  a  magnificent  purple,  excellent  for  bedding,  recently 
sent  out  by  us  ;  reduced  price,  2s.  6 d.  each.  Descriptive  List  on 
application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 
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TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

¥/  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFREB 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  he  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot- water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

fj  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  al  1  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerou  5 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  p.  14. 

Garden  nettings,  hothouse 

SHADINGS,  TIFFANY.— RIGBY,  WAIN  WRIGHT  & 
Co.,  Manufacturers,  Neptune  Works,  Manchester.  Cotton  Wool 
and  Wadding  for  Florists.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

NICOTINE  SOAP. —An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

/COARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

vD  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzird  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

BEESON’S  MANURE. —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  6<L  each,  or  1-ewt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carhrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. _ _ 

ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lathar  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  Qd. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  OO.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid: 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  67.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Holbom,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  win  SELL  by  AUC¬ 
TION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  33,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY. 

IX/TESSES.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

_LtJL  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock 
each  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  and  Established.  Orchids. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  68,  Cheap-ide,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT, 
September  13th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  a  large 
quantity  of  IMPORTED  and  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Great  Annual  Trade  Sales  of  Greenhouse  and 
other  Plants. 

Important  to  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  others. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  beg 

to  announce  that  the  GREAT  ANNUAL  TRADE 

SALES  have  been  fixed  as  follows  : — 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  11th.— At  the  NURSERIES,  Swanley 
Junction,  Kent,  by  order  of  Mr.  P.  Ladds. 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  12th.— At  the  LONGLANDS  NURSERIES, 
Sidcup,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Gregory  &  Evans. 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  16th.— At  the  DYSON’S  LANE  NURSERY, 
Upper  Edmonton,  by  order  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Mat, 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  17th. -At  the  BURNT  ASH  LANE 
NURSERIES,  Lee,  S.E.,  by  Order  of  Messrs.  B.  Maller 
&  Sons. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPT.  18th. -At  the  LEA  BRIDGE  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  Leyton,  E.,  by  order  of  Mr.  John  Fraser. 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.  19th.— At  the  BRIMSDOWN  NURSERY, 
Enfield  Highway,  by  order  of  Mr.  John  Maller. 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  20th.  —  SPECIAL  TRADE  SALE  of 
ORCHIDS  at  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS’S  ROOMS. 


TheLiverpool  Horticultural  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

MAKE  SPECIALTIES  OF  THE  FOLLOWING:— 

ORCHIDS,  of  which  they  have  an  immense  stock, 

and  are  constantly  receiving  fresh  importations  from  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

ORCHID  BASKETS.— Made  of  best  Teak  and 

Copper  Wire. 

COWAN'S  PATENT  ORCHID  POTTERY, 

which  should  be  used  for  all  Orchids. 

ORCHID  PEAT  of  best  quality.  SPHAGNUM  MOSS. 
Best  Wood  CHARCOAL. 

TEA  and  other  ROSES  in  Pots.— The  Com¬ 
pany  have  a  large  and  splendid  stock,  all  healthy  and 
vigorous. 

FERNS. — A  large  and  fine  stock  of  the  leading  kinds. 
GRAPE  VINES. — The  Company’s  stock  is,  as 

usual,  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  country:  Strong  Vines, 
raised  from  eyes  this  season,  and  fit  for  immediate  planting. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS.— First  size,  5  to  6£ 

ins.  circumference,  17s.  6d.  per  100;  Second  size,  15s.  per 
100  ;  Third  size,  12s.  6d.  per  100. 

The  Company  offer  the  above  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
New  illustrated  descriptive  list  post  free  on  application  to 

ThAND  'nurseries,  CARSTON,  LIVERPOOL. 

Oharlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Go., 

Orchid  Importers  and  Growers. 

Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks,  and 
191,  Park  Road,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. 
Mr.  J.  CHARLESWORTH  having  purchased  the  Business 
and  Stock  of  Messrs.  Shuttleworth,  Carder  &  Co.,  191,  Park 
Road,  Clapham,  begs  to  inform  his  Customers  that  he  has  taken 
into  Partnership  Mr.  E.  Shuttleworth,  and  his  Manager, 
Mr.  R.  Eichel. 

The  business  will  be  carried  on  both  at  Bradford  and  Clapham, 
and  will  trade  as  Orchid  Growers  and  Importers  in  future  under 
the  name  of 

CHARLESWORTH,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  Go. 

Trusting  for  a  continuance  of  your  favours. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM^  BEGONIA^ 
AND  PRIMULA  SPECIALIST. 


Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


NURSERY  (Birmingham),  Six  large  Green¬ 
houses  at  low  rent,  or  would  Sell.  The  Houses  together 
or  separately. — Apply,  22,  Gt.  Charles  Street,  Birmingham. 

"  SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

HE  FIRST  EXHIBITION  will  be  held 


ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER, 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  SEPT.  11th  and  12th. 

A  CONFERENCE  will  also  he  held  at  Four  o’clock  on  Sept.  11th. 
Schedules  and  all  particulars  free  of 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Hon.  Sec. 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

Note. — A  Subscription  of  5s.  per  annum,  entitles  to  free 
admission  to  all  Shows,  Conference*,  and  Floral  Meetings 
of  the  Society,  and  also  to  vote  at  all  General  Meetings. 


OYAL  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Exhibition  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  September  20th  and  21st. 
For  Schedules  apply  to  the  undersigned  : — 


BRUCE  FINDLAY. 


Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 


Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c.— Yentriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  18S8. 


An  Illustrated  WeeTcly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Publishers  :  C.  EGLINGTON  &  Co.  (Limited), 
Wycii  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  ljd 


EWING’S  COLLECTIONS 

collection,  including  packing  and  carriage  to  any  Railway 
Station  in  the  BRITISH  ISLES.  The  plants  are  selected  from 
the  leading  sorts  of  HYBRID  PERPETUALS,  TEAS,  MOSSES, 
NOISETTES,  &c.,  &c.  They  have  made  exceptionally  fine 
growth  this  season,  and  being  grown  in  a  very  open  position 
near  the  sea,  are  very  hardy  and  well  ripened. 


R.  OWEN, 

Floral  Nurs er y,  MAIDHITHI1AD. 

HARTLANDS  “GOLDEN  QUILLED  '  DOUBLE 
PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWER. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  ask  for  a  Sixpenny  Box  of  “Specimen 
Blooms,”  to  prevent  any  hitherto  implied  imposition,  and 
get  orders  “  booked  ”  for  November  delivery.  Within  the  entire 
range  of  hardy  perennials  there  is  nothing  finer.  Its  colour  and 
floret  formation  is  in  appearance  like  an  immense  bloom  of 
Madame  Domage  Chrysanthemum,  or  the  very  finest  form  of 
Orange  Quilled  African  Marigold.  Quite  distinct.  Plants  at 
fall,  Is.  6i.  each,  with  3d.  extia  if  sent  by  post. 


Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  Seedsman,  Cork,  Ireland. 


NEW  FERN,  1889-Adiantum  Y/altonii  diffusum. 

This  fine  variety  of  A.  Waltonii  (T.  Moore)  is  now  being 
offered  for  the  first  time,  and  which  we  have  every  confidence 
in  recommending  to  the  general  public,  to  whom  we  feel 
certain  it  will  give  every  satisfaction,  either  as  a  specimen 
plant  or  for  cutting,  the  Fronds  being  light  and  graceful, 
triangular  in  form,  three  to  five  times  divided,  from  2  to  2£  ft 
in  length,  and  when  mature  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  glaucous 
green."  All  who  have  seen  the  parent  plant  have  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  great  acquisition. 

First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  9th  October ,  1SS8. 

Strong  Plants,  now  ready,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

Apply  Executors  of 

H.  WALTON, Edgend  Nursery, Brierfleld. nr.  Burnley. 

See  Opinions  of  the  Horticultural  Press,  Oct.  11  and  13. 


Sold  in  Packets,  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  in 
SEALED  BAGS  ONLY. 

lbs.,  2s.  6 d. ;  14  lbs.,  4s.  6cZ. ;  2S  lbs.,  7s.  6d.  ;  56  lbs.,  12s.  Cd. 
1  cwt.,  205. 

Clay  &  Levesley, 

TEMPLE  MILL*7  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


— Particulars  Post  Free  of — 

EWING  &  GO.,  Havant, Hants. 


CLAY  &  LEVESLEY  ALSO  SUPPLY 

Peruvian  Guano,  Crushed  Bones,  Bone  Dust,  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia,  and  Nitrate  ol' Soda, 

In  lest  quality  only. 


SODDY’S  BULBS 


“BEST  ONLY.” 

FINEST  NAMED  HYACINTHS  (for  glass  or  pot 
culture),  3s.  6d.,  4s.  6d. ,  5s.  6 d.,  6s.  6 d.,  and  7s.  6 d. 
per  dozen  ;  25s.,  27s.,  30s.,  and  35s.  per  100,  and 
upwards. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS  (in  separate  names  and 
colours),  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  Us.  to  19s.  per  100. 
BEDDING  HYACINTHS,  all  blue  shades,  mixed, 
Is.  3 d.  per  doz.  ;  9s.  6 d.  per  100.  All  red  shades, 
Is.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  12s.  per  100.  All  white  and  tinted 
shades,  Is.  10c?.  per  doz.  ;  14s.  per  100.  All  colours, 
mixed,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  Us.  per  100. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  early  white,  2s.  and  2s.  6 d. 

per  doz.  ;  14s.  and  18s.  per  100. 

CROCUS,  finest  named  varieties,  2s.  3d.  and  2s.  6d. 
per  100.  Blue,  purple,  striped,  or  white,  Is.  2d.  per 
100  ;  10s.  6 d.  per  1,000.  Yellow,  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  2s., 
and  2s.  6 d.  per  100  ;  9s.,  12s.  6d.,  18s.  6d.,  and 
22s.  6d.  per  1,000.  All  colours,  mixed,  Is.  and  2s. 
per  100  ;  9s.  and  18s.  6 d.  per  1,000. 

SNOWDROPS,  double  or  single,  4 d.  and  6d.  perdoz.  ; 

2s.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  100  ;  19s.  and  23s.  per  1,000. 
DOUBLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6d.  tols.Srf. 
per  doz.  ;  3s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d.  per  100.  Mixed,  6d.  and 
10 d.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  6s.  per  100. 

SINGLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6d.  to  2s. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  to  15s.  per  100.  Mixed,  6d.  and  Is. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  7s.  per  100. 

NARCISSUS,  Paper  White,  Double  Roman,  and 
mixed  Polyanthus,  Is.  per  doz.  ;  7s.  6d.  per  100. 
Poeticus,  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  3s.  6 d.  per  100.  Double 
"White,  9 d.  per  doz.  ;  5s.  per  100. 

DAFFODILS — Double,  6d.  and  9c?.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and 
5s.  6c?.  per  100.  Single,  3c?.  per  doz.  ;  Is.  9c?.  per  100. 
Mixed,  English  varieties,  Is.  per  doz.  ;  7s.  per  100. 
LILIUMS — Candidum,  old-fashioned  white  Lily,  2s.  3c?. 
per  doz.  ;  16s.  per  100.  Harrisii,  the  Bermuda  or 
Easter  Lily,  6c?.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6c?.  each  ;  5s.  6c?.,  8s.  6d., 
and  15s.  per  doz.  Tiger  Lily,  2s.  3c?.  per  doz.  ;  16s. 
per  100. 

BULB  COLLECTIONS— The  most  liberal  in  the 
trade,  and  for  hundreds  of  other  items  see  Catalogue. 

POST  AND  BAIL  FREE. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free  from 

BENJAMIN  SODDY, 

Bulb  Importer,  WALWORTH  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

INTENDING  PLANTERS 

ARE  INVITED  TO  INSPECT  OUR  STOCK  OF 

Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Fruit  Trees 

OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Forest 
Trees,  &c., 

EXTENDING  OVER  150  ACRES. 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  free  on  application  to 

H.  LANE  &  SON, 

NURSERIES,  BERKHAMSTEAD,  HERTS 

JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Sox,  High  View  Xurserics. 


A 

ONCE  TRIED  ALWAYS  USED. 

c 

DOZEN  OF 
HYACINTHS. 

o 

L 

L 

REFORM 

E 

E 

N 

7 

Lord  Wellington  !  Amy  Anna  Maria 

Czar  Nicholas  Norma  Charles  Dickens 

Regina  Victoria  La  Nuit  Queen  Victoria 

Waterloo  Fleur  d'Or  Mont  Blanc. 

Free,  6s.,  Postal  Order.  Half,  3s.  6d. 

E 

D 

s 

ALLEN,  The  Reform  Seedsman,  Mildenhall. 

S 

CARSON’S  PAINT 


Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK.  CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses,  Frames,  <fec. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  ail  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  Ac. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN  —  Viscount  for  Cash. 
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MY 


BULB  CHIDE 

IN  TWO  PARTS, 

FOR 

1889 

IS  NOW  READY. 


PART  I, 

Contains  a  first-class  selection  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  ANEMONES,  RANUN¬ 
CULUS,  IXIAS,  SPARAXIS,  FREESIAS, 
SCILLAS,  AMARYLLIS,  BEGONIAS,  and  a 

great  many  other  families  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  Catalogue  is  profusely  Illustrated,  and  all  the 
plants  fully  described  and  priced. 

In  addition  to  above,  will  be  found  a  most  useful 
selection  of 

HARDY  PERENNIALS 

FOR  AUTUMN  PLANTING, 

Also  collections  of  HELLEBORES,  HEMERO- 
CALLIS,  ASTERS,  HEPATXCAS,  and  many 

other  useful  families. 

FORGING  PLANTS 

In  great  variety-  SPXRiSAS,  LILY  OP  THE 
VALLEY,  SOLOMON’S  SEAL,  DEUTZIAS, 

and  many  other  well-known  plants 


PART  II, 

Contains  a  grand  collection  of 

NARCISSUS,  LILIES  AND 

IRIS, 

Probably  the  most  complete  in  existence.  This  is  also 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED,  and  the  Catalogue 
is  full  of  useful  information  as  to  soil,  situation,  adapt¬ 
abilities,  &c.,  in  addition  to  most  accurate  descriptions 
of  each  plant  enumerated. 


M  Y 

TREE  AND  HERBACEOUS 

Paeony  Catalogue 

Is  also  issued  with  the  above,  and  contains  every 
variety  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  contains  a  beautiful 

COLOURED  PLATE 

OF 

P^onyAnomala  Hybrida, 

A  new  single  variety  of  special  merit. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 

My  collection  of  these  is  unique,  and  the  plants 
I  am  now  offering  are  marvellously  strong,  and  will 
produce  an  IMMENSE  QUANTITY  OF  BLOOM 
during  the  AUTUMN  and  WINTER. 


Thos.  8.  Ware, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON 


WEBBS’ 

EARLY  FORGING- 

FLOWER  ROOTS 

BO 31  AN  HYACINTHS — 

Early  White,  selected  roots  . 2s.  per  doz. 

Ditto  . 15s-  Per  100. 

FINEST  NAMED  HYACINTHS  ..  6s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS — 

Double  Roman  . .  . .  . .  3c£.  each,  Is.  6 d.  per  doz. 

Paper  White . 3d.  each,  Is.  6 d.  per  doz. 

EARLY  TULIPS— 

Due  Van  Tliol,  single,  scarlet  and  yellow,  9 d.  per  doz.,  5s.  100. 
Ditto  double  ditto  8 d.  per  doz.,  3s.  6d.  100. 


WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  complete 
cultural  instructions. 

Now  ready ,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen  ! 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 

LAINC’S  BEGONIAS. 


AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS. 


A  GREAT 
SPECIALTY. 


A  GREAT 
SPECIALTY. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST,  BIRMINGHAM, 

The  celebrated  importer  of  Bulbs,  will  send  his  revised 
Pamphlet,  “How  I  Came  to  Grow  Bulbs,”  and  the 
cheapest  Price  List  for  reliable  Bulbs  ever  issued, 
free  on  application. 

I  can  guarantee  my  best  Bulbs  to  be  the  finest  that  come  from 
Holland,  and  will  undertake  to  replace,  at  half  price  next  year, 
any  which,  with  fair  treatment,  do  not  flower  satisfactorily  ; 
or  any  bulbs  that  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  when  received 
may  be  returned  and  the  money  refunded,  as  my  great  aim  is  to 
send  out  nothing  but  the  best  at  moderate  prices. 

White  Roman  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz.,  15s.  100;  or 
a  very  grand  sample,  2s.  6d.  doz.,  19s.  lOO. 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  the  coming  Flower  of  the  Day, 
planted  now,  will  bloom  at  Christmas,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  6d.  lOO  ; 
extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  3d.  doz.,  or  16s.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  9s. ;  Red,  13s. ;  White, 
16s. ;  or  mixed,  all  colours,  11s.  per  100. 

Tulips  will  be  dearer  and  scarcer  this  year,  owing  to  the 
great  increase  1  demand,  but  having  made  very  advantageous 
purchases,  my  prices  will  be  but  little  above  those  of  last  year. 

I  shall  have  a  very  select  collection  of  Narcissi  at  reduced 
prices,  and  I  shall  have  a  grand  lot  of  Scilla  sibirica,  Chionodoxa 
Lucilise,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Winter  Aconites,  Ixias,  English 
and  Spanish  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Lilium  Harrisi,  &c.,  &c. 

A  full  list  ready  shortly,  and  sent  post  free  on  application. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  ■planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


NOW  IN  FULL  BLOOM. 

Unequalled  us  a  floral  display.  Visitors  are 
cordially  invited ;  free  admission.  Frequent 
trains  from  the  City  and  West  End  to  Catford 
Bridge  and  Forest  Hill  Stations. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free. 

JOHN  MIN©  & 

NURSERIES,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


ORCHIDS 


Nest  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  September  9th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society : 
Meeting  of  General  Committee  at  7  p  in.  Sale  of  Dutch 
Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  September  11th.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Show  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  :  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  at  2  p.m.;  Conference  at  4  p.m.  Brighton 
Autumn  Fruit  Show.  Derby  Horticultural  Exhibition. 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Autumn  Show  and 
Plum  Conference  at  Edinburgh.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Autumn  Flower  Show  (three  days).  Trade  Sale  of  Plants  at 
P.  Ladds’,  Swanley,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Thursday,  September  12th. — Continuation  of  Exhibitions  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium,  Derby,  Edinburgh,  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Trade  Sale  of  Plants  at  Gregory  &  Evans’,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Friday,  September  13th. — Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Saturday,  September  14th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. _ _ 

FO  R  I  N  DEX  T  O  CONTE  NTS,  S  E  E  P,  12. 


fsais&5»ss  OF 

Healthy,  Well-Established  Plants 

AT  YEFY  FEASONABLE  PRICES. 

Large  Specimen  Orchids  a  Speciality. 

My  collection  of  Specimen  and  Half  Specimen  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants  stands  unrivalled. 

PRICE  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Erotic  Hurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


DUTCH 

AND  ALL  OTHER 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
SNOWDROPS,  NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

ZS’Best  Qualities  only.  !2s*Prices  most  moderate. 

Disciijilive  Priced  t  atalejuc  (IVo. 

POST  PREP,  ON  APPLICATION. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiliiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii 

Tlir.¥<?OMs"  Ro,sur“r'"' 

^  Seed  Establishments 

(Limited), 

ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  tlie  best  New  and  Old  English,  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1889. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

pfHE  National  Dahlia  Exhibition. — Lovers 
of  the  fine  old  flower,  which  some  critics 
will  call  lumpy  and  formal,  but  which  florists 
love  for  its  beauty  none  the  less,  will  find 
a  grand  display  of  Dahlias  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  6th  and  7th,  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  the  present  week.  Unlike  the 
poor  Roses,  which  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  Shah  to  the  Palace  early  in  July, 
collapsed  utterly  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
heat,  Dahlias  may  he  looked  for  in  all  their 
fine  form  and  exceeding  beauty  on  the  second 
day  as  on  the  first.  They  are  really  autumn 
flowers,  almost  always  more  beautiful  in 
September  than  during  any  other  month. 

So  far  as  recent  seedlings  show,  we  fear 
the  haters  of  formalism  in  flowers  will  he 
angered  to  learn  that  the  development  is 
rather  in  the  greater  perfection  of  form  and 
outline  than  in  any  other  way.  The  Cactus 
Dahlias  even,  once  so  much  admired  because 
of  their  quaint  appearance,  pointed  petals,  and 
to  some  extent  irregular  outlines,  are  more 
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gradually  coming  back  to  the  form  and 
character  of  the  old  show  doubles.  The 
Pompon  section,  so  wonderfully  floriferous, 
produces  in  myriads  flowers  which  are 
really  show  doubles  in  miniature,  and  these 
again  seem  to  be  admired  the  more  closely 
they  imitate  the  best  forms  of  the  show  flowers 
in  their  miniature  way. 

The  taste  for  the  singles  still  remains,  and 
will,  we  believe,  long  exist.  Those  who 
prognosticated  for  them  a  short  life,  did  not 
sufficiently  estimate  their  value  for  domestic 
decoration,  an  art  so  worthily  designated,  and 
which  has  grown  up  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  to  so  great  a  degree  that  it  is 
absolutely  needful  to  produce  for  its  supply 
flowers  of  a  light  and  elegant  character,  which 
are  at  once  specially  suited  for  vases,  bouquets, 
&c.,  and  single  Dahlias  come  in  for  these 
purposes  admirably.  They  are  very  lovely, 
and  those  who  will  visit  the  National  Dahlia 
Show  will  be  enabled  to  see  all  sections 
represented  by  many  grand  and  beautiful 
flowers. 

ITsTater  Bouquets. — Those  who  have  seen 
well-made  water  bouquets  of  flowers 
have  never  failed  to  find  in  them  great 
cause  for  admiration.  Ladies  who  exhibit 
their  decorative  skill  in  arranging  flowers  at 
exhibitions,  and  committees  of  flower  shows 
anxious  to  encourage  ladies  in  their  well- 
meant  efforts  to  cultivate  floral  taste,  will  do 
well  to  promote  the  exhibition  of  water 
bouquets  at  shows,  and  if  successful  they  will 
furnish  to  somewhat  jaded  subscribers  and 
visitors  a  new  and  interesting  sensation. 

Water  bouquets  are  seen  totally  immersed 
in  jmre  water  beneath  transparent  glass  globes, 
the  water  magnifying  the  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  giving  to  the  latter  a  beautiful  silvery 
aspect.  The  best  we  have  seen  was  at 
Basingstoke  the  other  day ;  the  exhibitors 
were  old  hands  at  the  work,  and  in  one  case 
especially,  the  lady  had  provided  herself  with 
a  glass  stand  about  6  ins.  in  height.  This 
consisted  of  a  short  leg  or  pedestal  carrying 
a  round  flat  salver,  the  floor  of  which  was 
silvered  beneath  so  as  to  form  a  reflector, 
the  margin  being  raised  about  half-an-inch ; 
the  cover  was  a  flat-topped  globe,  having  a 
handle  on  the  apex. 

The  bouquet,  a  small  one  made  up  of  some 
two  or  three  coloured  flowers  with  leaves  and 
Fern,  is  put  into  a  small  glass  firmly,  and 
stood  on  the  salver ;  the  whole  is  then  stood 
in  a  tub  which  is  gradually  filled  with  water. 
The  globe  cover  is  placed  with  one  edge 
resting  on  the  side  of  the  salver,  and  when 
the  water  is  of  the  proper  height  the  cover 
is  very  gently  turned  over  the  flowers  so  that 
no  air  is  left  in,  and  then  the  water  bouquet 
is  intact.  This  beautiful  ornament  will  keep 
fresh  for  ten  or  more  days. 

ruits  for  Cottagers. — To  advise  those 
having  small  gardens  to  plant  kinds  of 
fruit  which  have  coarse  elements  of  growth 
or  are  other  than  ordinarily  free  croppers, 
is  unfortunate.  A  close  study  of  the  habits 
of  tree  fruits  is  needful,  and  no  mere  off-hand 
advice  suffices.  Now,  of  Apples,  just  a  few 
good  hardy  sorts  such  as  Manx  Codlin, 
Stirling  Castle,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Cellini  Pippin  and 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  make  an  excellent 
selection.  Of  Pears,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Alexandre  Lambre. 
Of  Plums,  Early  Rivers,  Early  Orleans  and 
Yictoria.  Of  Damsons,  the  Farleigh  Prolific; 
and  of  Cherries,  the  Morello.  All  grown  as 
standards  or  half-standards,  will  do  admirably 
to  furnish  a  poor  man’s  garden,  and  give  him 
crops  of  fruit  more  assuredly  oftener  than 
will  be  furnished  by  any  other  varieties. 

Small  gardens  are  not  the  places  for  large 
trees,  nor  for  the  sorts  which  produce  crops 
only  once  in  three  or  four  years.  Really, 


it  is  better  to  have  trees  which  do  not  fruit 
heavily  anywhere,  but  rather  produce  crops 
more  or  less  every  year.  The  Farleigh  Prolific 
Damson  and  the  Morello  Cherry  as  standards 
are  peculiarly  fruits  of  this  character ;  so 
also  are  the  Yictoria  and  Early  Rivers  Plums, 
and  the  Apples  and  Pears  named  will  almost 
invariably  be  found  to  afford  crops  yearly 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Amidst  the 
flood  of  talk  recently  heard  with  respect  to 
market  or  farm  fruit  culture,  little  was  said 
about  the  culture  of  fruit  in  the  cottager’s 
garden.  If,  added  to  the  above,  red  and  black 
Currants  and  Warrington  and  Lancashire  Lad 
Gooseberries,  with  some  Raspberries  and 
Strawberries  be  named,  the  garden  will  rarely 
lack  a  good  supply  of  fruit. 

J Political  Chrysanthemums. — Glancing  over 
1  a  Lancashire  seed  list  the  other  day  we 
were  amused  and  surprised  on  finding  the 
above  heading.  What  on  earth  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  had  to  do  with  politics  passed  com¬ 
prehension,  and,  therefore,  we  hastened  to  seek 
a  solution  of  the  mystery.  Turning  to  the 
proper  page  the  problem  was  soon  and  very 
practically  solved  ;  there  was  no  mystery,  no 
political  affinity,  and  so  far  as  variety  was 
concerned,  no  party  association  or  antagonism. 
Really  what  we  found  was  that  certain  annual 
Chrysanthemums,  varieties  of  C.  tricolor,  had 
been  given  names  of  a  somewhat  political 
type.  The  seedsmen  had  selected  these  few 
and  applied  to  them  the  term  “  political”,  so  as 
to  secure  attention.  The  names  were : — Lord 
Beaconsfield,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Sir  S.  North- 
cote,  John  Bright,  and  the  Sultan.  Well, 
the  term  “  political  ”  may  be  desirable  or  other¬ 
wise,  but  in  any  case  a  very  charming  section  of 
flowers  are  included.  Those  who  have  not 
grown  these  beautiful  annuals  should  not  be 
discouraged  because  of  so-called  political 
appellations,  for  they  will  delight  and  gratify 
none  the  less  when  in  bloom. 

he  New  Forest.  — -  Nine-tenths  of  the 
English  people  probably  have  never 
visited  the  New  Eorest.  Sea-side  towns, 
with  all  their  meritricious  attractions,  their 
noise,  rattle,  and  glare  are  the  favourite  haunts 
of  people  when  holiday  seeking  or  on  pleasure 
bent.  To  seek  that  magnificent  people’s 
domain,  the  New  Forest,  and  explore  its 
recesses,  and  admire  and  appreciate  its 
wondrous  beauties,  is  left  to  the  few  real 
lovers  of  nature,  and  the  beautiful  as  found 
in  nature,  whilst  the  many  seek  for  change 
and  recreation  in  noise  and  frivolity.  We 
observed  that  on  Monday  last  a  special  ex¬ 
cursion  ran  from  the  metropolis  to  the  New 
Forest — though  but  for  the  day.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  denizens  of  our  close  streets 
and  courts  joined  that  outing,  and  for  once 
became  familiar  with  the  grand  trees,  the 
beautiful  glades,  and  the  vast  breezy  expanses 
of  South  Hampshire.  Few  English  people 
familiar  with  foreign  scenery  know  how  much 
of  beauty  lies  unknown  at  their  very  doors. 

- ->x<- - 

Mignonette  and  its  Culture  is  the  subject  of  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Cuerdon  Hall  Gardens,  to  be 
read  at  the  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  present  season 
in  connection  with  the  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  to  be  held  this  Saturday  evening. 

English  Gladioli  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  —  We 
understand  that  at  the  Flower  Show  held  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  from  August  16th  to 
the  21st,  Messrs.  Ivelway  &  Son  were  awarded  the 
premier  prize  for  a  collection  of  about  150  spikes  of 
Gladioli  grown  at  Laugport. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We  are  pleased  to 
learn,  through  Mr.  Wildsmith,  that  on  the  occasion  of 
the  public  opening  of  the  famed  gardens  and  grounds 
of  Hecktield  Place  on  August  24th  and  26th,  by  the 
kindness  of  Lady  Emma  Shaw-Lefevre,  the  sum  of 
£6  10s.  was  realised  for  this  excellent  charity.  Great 
numbers  of  visitors  would  doubtless  have  been  present, 
but  the  weather  was  very  unfavourable  on  the  first  day. 


The  York  Gala. — From  the  treasurer’s  cash  account, 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  life  members  and 
guarantors,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Joseph 
Terry,  on  the  30th  ult.,  we  learn  that  the  receipts  for 
1889  amounted  to  £1,888  3s.  5 d.,  and  that  the  profit 
for  the  year  was  £164  10s.  id.,  as  against  an  adverse 
balance  last  year.  It  was  agreed  to  give  £40  to  the 
York  County  Hospital,  and  £10  each  to  the  Dispensary 
and  Asylum.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
donors  of  special  prizes  having  been  accorded,  the  duty 
of  fixing  the  date  of  next  year’s  gala  was  delegated  to 
the  Floral  Committee. 

Ruby  Victoria  Asters. — Nice  plants  of  this  fine 
dwarf  Aster  were  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  week, 
by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  but  escaped  attention,  being  probably 
included  in  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.’s  collection.  We  have 
seen  this  Aster  growing  at  Bedfont,  where  for  the  second 
year  and  from  home-saved  seed  it  exhibits  marked  im¬ 
provement  upon  its  earlier  form,  showing  that  Asters 
in  this  country  may  be  by  careful  selection  admirably 
developed.  The  variety  is  of  the  Victoria  type,  is  about 
1 2  ins.  high,  and  bearing  heads  of  from  seven  to  nine  very 
fine  densely  double  flowers  of  a  deep  rosy  red.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  dwarf  Asters  we  have  seen. 

Quilled  Asters. — At  the  same  place  Mr.  Dean  gTows 
every  year  a  quantity  of  quilled  Asters  in  twelve  colours, 
and  in  adjoining  rows  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
not  a  plant  comes  otherwise  than  true,  so  that  these 
Asters  are  purely  self- fertilising.  The  quality  is  of  the 
finest,  and  even  superior  to  what  can  be  got  out  of 
Continental  seed.  The  colours  are  white,  flesh,  lilac, 
lavender,  blue,  carmine,  dark  red,  red  with  white 
centre,  red  and  white  mottled,  red  with  white-edged 
guard  petals,  blue  with  same  and  white  centre,  and 
deep  purple.  Asters  are  generally  very  clean  this  year, 
especially  where  protected  from  or  not  affected  by  the 
heavy  rains. 

The  Fruiterers’  Company  Prize  Essay. — We  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  prize  of  25  guineas  offered  by 
the  Fruiterers’  Company  for  an  essay  on  profitable  fruit 
growing  for  cottagers  and  others  with  small  holdings, 
and  the  Gold  Medal  offered  by  Dr.  Hogg  to  the  winner 
in  the  competition,  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  The  judges 
report  that  Mr.  Wright’s  essay  combines  practical 
knowledge  with  literary  ability,  and  complies  with  the 
conditions  of  the  competition. 

Premiums  at  Flower  Shows. — The  method  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  at  the  spring  and  autumn 
shows  of  the  Reading  Horticultural  Society,  is  worthy 
of  emulation.  Instead  of  offering  special  prizes  in 
several  classes,  and  hedging  round  the  competitions  with 
conditions  of  a  somewhat  restricted  character,  this 
firm  offered  at  the  spring  showr  the  sum  of  £10  10s., 
and  at  the  recent  autumn  show  the  sum  of  £12,  as 
premiums  to  gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  amateurs  in  a 
dozen  important  classes,  in  addition  to  the  money 
prizes  awarded  by  the  society.  These  premiums  went 
to  the  properly  qualified  persons  standing  highest  in 
the  classes,  no  trade  exhibitor  being  allowed  to  take 
them.  The  result  was  to  give  an  increased  impetus  to 
the  exertions  of  exhibitors,  and  the  results  were  seen 
not  only  in  increased  competition,  but  in  exhibits  of  a 
higher  order  of  merit  being  staged.  The  method  is  a 
great  assistance  to  the  society  also,  for  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  addition  made  to  the  leading  prizes  in  certain 
classes,  without  an  additional  call  upon  the  funds  of 
the  society. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  T.  Rabone,  Alton  Towers. — 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Alton  Towers  Horticultural 
Fete,  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  which  was  visited  by 
some  10,000  persons,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  gardener, 
Mr.  Rabone,  was  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  cup 
and  an  illuminated  address,  in  recognition  of  his  twenty- 
one  years  connection  with  the  society  as  its  honorary 
secretary.  The  presentation  was  made  in  Mr.  Rabone’s 
house  in  the  gardens  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  bore  testimony 
to  Mr.  Rabone’s  unvarying  courtesy  and  kindness  to  all 
with  whom  he  was  brought  iu  contact,  and  to  the  tact 
which  he  had  always  shown  in  a  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  difficulty.  Mr.  Rabone,  iu  accepting  the 
presentation,  said  it  had  been  his  study  to  make  the 
society’s  exhibitions  a  success,  and  to  do  all  he  could 
for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  exhibitors.  He 
should  always  regard  their  handsome  presents  as  a 
memento  of  their  great  kindness,  and  mentioned  with 
pride  that  during  the  twenty-one  years  that  he  had 
been  at  Alton  there  had  been  upwards  of  600,000 
visitors  to  the  Towers,  and  yet  during  that  time  no 
single  complaint  had  been  made  against  himself.  He 
also  acknowledged  the  unvarying  kindness  which  he 
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had  always  received  from  the  late  and  the  present  Lord 
Shrewsbury.  The  cup  was  then  “crowned  with  wine,’’ 
and  Mr.  Raboue’s  health  was  heartily  pledged  by  the 
company. 

Disappointed  Exhibitors.  —  “  One  of  the  bullied  ” 
writes  : — We  want  a  muzzle  for  some  of  these,  as  for 
dogs  in  the  dog  days.  I  was  at  a  show  a  few  days 
ago  where  an  exhibitor  was  disappointed  in  getting 
into  a  position  he  evidently  anticipated,  and  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  tent  when  the  company  were 
admitted,  denouncing  the  judges  by  name,  and  assert¬ 
ing  his  determination  never  to  show  again  at  that 
place.  He  was  an  unmitigated  nuisance  for  a  time, 
and  I  am  afraid  secretaries  and  committees  are  apt  to 
become  frightened  at  such  an  exhibition,  and  instead 
of  placing  the  offender  in  the  care  of  the  police,  listen 
to  his  complaints,  and  encourage  him  to  become  even 
more  disagreeable.  The  offender  in  this  case  is  a 
gardener  in  one  of  the  south-west  counties,  who  makes 
a  practice  of  going  to  every  show  he  possibly  can 
within  a  given  district,  and  if  by  reason  of  staleness 
engendered  by  much  carting  about  from  place  to  place 
his  plants  are  beaten  by  a  local  exhibitor  on  their 
merits,  he  forthwith  accuses  the  judges  of  partiality, 
incompetency  or  antagonism.  I  have  very  little  compas¬ 
sion  for  this  class  of  exhibitor  ;  but  so  long  as  prizes  are 
offered  open  to  all  comers,  so  long  must  the  bumptious¬ 
ness  of  the  species  be  borne  with.  I  am  sure  that  the 
tendency  of  the  professional  exhibitor  is  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  local  growers  from  entering  the  competition, 
and  something  like  harm  is  done  ;  but  a  protest  of 
some  sort  is  necessary  against  the  bullying  exhibitor, 
and  I  hasten  to  record  mine. 

- ->-X<- - 

BLUE  HYDRANGEAS. 

“  Gamma,”  concluding  his  paper  on  these  plants  at  p. 
836  of  your  last  issue,  asks  if  it  is  known  whether  the 
blue  form  returns  to  the  pink  colour.  I  can  answer  so 
far  that  a  few  years  ago,  being  at  Glen  Eyre,  South¬ 
ampton,  where  the  soil  is  of  that  black  peaty  nature 
so  suitable  for  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c.,  I  saw  in 
bloom  a  big  Hydrangea,  the  flowers  of  which  were  of 
the  richest  blue  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  plant.  I  took 
cuttings  and  brought  them  home,  rooted  them,  and 
potted  them.  The  result  was  pink  flowers  without  a 
shade  of  blue  in  them.  Later  planted  out  in  the 
ordinary  stiff  soil  here  the  same  result  followed,  hence 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  soil  ingredients  alone 
produce  blue  Hydrangea  flowers. 

It  is  very  odd,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of,  that  the 
Hydrangea  should  be  the  only  plant  which  thus 
possesses  chameleon-like  flowers,  pink  in  one  soil  rich 
blue  in  another.  It  may  be  that  blue  is  the  primary 
colour  of  the  Hydrangea  in  its  native  habitat,  but  has 
reverted  to  pink  in  our  diverse  soil.  It  has,  however, 
yet  to  be  shown  that  putting  plants  into  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  soil  of  the  essential  blue-producing  nature 
will  suffice  to  create  in  the  flowers  the  desired  azure 
tint.  The  supposition  that  the  blue  tint  is  produced 
because  the  roots  are  in  cold  ungenial  soil  will  not  do 
at  all.  The  plant  to  which  I  referred  as  producing  such 
rich  blue  flowers  at  Glen  Eyre  was  not  only  very 
healthy  and  robust,  but  was  growing  on  a  high  bank 
in  a  warm  corner. 

I  feel  assured  that  the  real  cause  of  the  diverse 
colouration  is  to  be  found  in  diverse  qualities  of  soil,  but 
what  these  peculiar  qualities  are  only  chemists  can 
discover  for  us.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  blue- 
producing  soil  well  analysed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  needful  information  1 — A.  D. 

- - 

ERYNGIUM  PLANUM. 

Your  description  of  the  above  Sea  Holly,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  for  August  24th,  interested  me  very  much.  We 
find  it  the  best  of  all  Sea  Hollies  for  cutting  purposes. 
For  tall  narrow  vases  it  is  well  adapted  if  cut  about  2 
ft.  long  and  a  few  sprays  of  any  of  the  silvery  grasses 
or  bamboos  used  as  a  foil  to  it.  This  is  a  combination 
we  frequently  adopt,  and  it  looks  very  elegant  indeed. 
We  have  just  now  about  fifty  plants  growing  through 
a  base  of  Coreopsis  lanceolata  on  some  rough  rock 
mounds,  and  the  effect  is  very  good,  the  soft  lemon 
of  the  Coreopsis  flowers  contrasting  well  with  the  steel- 
blue  heads  of  the  Sea  Holly. 

I  was  equally  interested  in  the  description  you  gave 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Prairie.  It  has  solved  a  question 
which  has  long  puzzled  and  vexed  me.  Some  years 
ago  we  had  a  collection  of  hardy  plants  from  Mr. 
Ware,  and  among  them  Spireea  venusta,  lobata,  and 
palmata.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  very  distinct  from 
the  others,  but  I  have  puzzled  my  brains  very  often  in 


trying  to  find  a  distinction  between  S.  venusta  and 
S.  lobata,  they  are  so  alike  in  every  respect.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  Spirreas, 
and  has  this  season  been  exceptionally  fine.  It  does 
best  grown  in  a  moist  shady  spot.  Both  Eryngium 
planum  and  Spiraa  lobata  are  worthy  a  place  in  the 
hardy  border,  and  are  amongst  the  best  for  cut  flower 
decoration. — J.  Kipling. 

- -**<• - 

LOBELIA  FULGENS. 

Tiie  uninitiated  would  probably  find  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  this  species  from  L.  splendens  or  some  of 
its  forms,  to  which,  of  course,  it  is  closely  allied. 
Both  are  natives  of  Mexico.  The  subject  of  this  note, 
having  been  introduced  in  1809,  is  the  oldest,  as 
L.  splendens  did  not  arrive  in  this  country  until  five 
years  afterwards.  The  stems  of  L.  fulgens  are  leafy, 
deep  red,  and  vary  from  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  in  height, 
according  to  the  treatment  it  receives  and  the  amount 
of  moisture  at  its  command.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
glowing  scarlet  colour,  and  measure  about  1  in.  in 
diameter.  The  three  lower  segments  are  much  the 
broader,  the  whole  flower  being  as  large  as  that  of 
L.  splendens,  and  certainly  much  larger  and  superior 
in  every  way  to  that  of  L.  cardinalis,  except  in  colour. 
The  three  are  often  confused  together  by  cultivators, 
but  are  perfectly  distinguishable.  L.  cardinalis  has 
the  broadest  leaves,  which  are  green,  and  the  smallest 
flowers,  or,  at  least,  the  narrowest  segments.  L.  fulgens 
is  distinguishable  from  both  by  the  fine  pubescence 
which  covers  the  stems,  flower-stalks,  ovaries,  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  corolla.  The  plant  is  readily  in¬ 
creased  by  division  of  the  crowns  after  growth  has 


commenced  in  spring,  and  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  it 
only  requires  the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter,  to 
which  it  should  be  transferred  in  autumn,  when  frost 
compels  the  lifting  of  the  rootstock.  It  will  thrive  and 
flower  well  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  likes  a  liberal 
supply  of  moisture,  and  may  with  advantage  be  planted 
in  a  bog  bed.  When  mixed  with  the  Night-scented 
Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis),  it  is  very  effective  in  beds. 
Our  illustration  shows  the  habit  of  the  plant,  which  is 
erect  and  always  neat. 

- - 

THE  PERENNIAL  PHLOX. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  the  old  perennial  autumn 
Phlox,  a  very  great  favourite  of  mine,  so  prominently 
noticed  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  ult.  Having 
cultivated  Phloxes  for  over  thirty  years,  I  can,  with 
every  degree  of  confidence,  recommend  anyone  who 
may  have  a  garden  large  enough  in  which  to  grow 
them,  to  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  a  collection.  I  am 
growing  a  few  now,  but  my  garden  space  being  so 
limited,  I  am  unable  to  give  them  the  room  they 
require,  and  consequently  the  bloom  is  not  perfection. 
Prior  to  my  coming  to  reside  in  Cardiff,  my  bloom  of 
Phloxes  during  August,  September,  and  part  of  October, 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them. 

I  consider  a  plant  in  perfection  the  third  year  of  its 
blooming,  and  on  some  varieties  of  such  plants  I  have 
had  heads  of  bloom  3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  many  single 
trusses  have  measured  9  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  diameter, 
and  in  height  12  ins.  to  18  ins.,  the  pips  being  well 
formed,  with  ground  colours  and  eyes  varying  from 
pure  white  to  the  darkest  crimson. 

The  following  twelve  varieties  can  be  bought  from 
many  nurserymen  for  a  few  shillings,  and  although  not 
new  varieties,  they  will  be  found  a  grand  selection, 
viz. — - 

Le  Roi  des  Roses,  salmon  with  crimson  eye 


John  Forbes,  salmon-pink  with  crimson  eye,  extra 
fine. 

Delicatum,  pure  white,  with  small  lilac  eye  and  large 
truss. 

J.  K.  Lord,  bright  crimson,  large  truss,  extra  fine. 

A.  F.  Barron,  lilac  with  large  crimson  eye. 

John  Laing,  deep  purplish  crimson  with  dark  eye. 

Lothair,  light  scarlet  shaded,  with  crimson  eye. 

Madame  Marie  Laisson,  white,  crimson  eye,  small 
compact  truss. 

Phillipa  Penglase,  reddish  crimson,  dark  eye. 

Ada  Louisa,  pure  white,  rose-coloured  eye. 

George  Grieve,  dark  crimson,  fine  truss,  extra  fine. 

Bridesmaid,  French- white,  fine  truss. 

As  the  article  previously  referred  to  states,  the  Phlox  is 
a  surface-feeding  plant,  and  requires  being  regularly  well 
watered  during  hot  and  dry  weather,  and  will  stand 
well  mulching  once  or  twice  during  the  season.  These 
plants  grow  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  should  be 
planted  at  the  back  part  of  the  flower  borders.  They 
also  have  this  advantage,  that  they  bloom  when  other 
flowers  are  scarce,  and  can  easily  be  increased  by 
striking  cuttings  in  the  open  borders  in  spring,  many 
of  which  will  bloom  the  following  autumn. — J. 
Thurstan,  Finsbury  House,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 

- »>X<- - 

POPLARS  FOR  PLANTING  IN 

TOWNS. 

The  Black  Italian  Poplar. 

Next  to  the  Plane,  I  consider  the  Black  Italian  Poplar 
(Populus  monilifera)  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable 
tree  that  we  possess  for  planting  in  smoky  towns  and 
cities.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  think  of  the 
numerous  fine  specimens  of  the  tree  that  exist  in  a 
most  healthy  and  flourishing  manner  in  several  of  our 
largest  towns — to  wit,  London,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 
The  leaves,  unlike  those  of  the  majority  of  our  forest 
trees,  do  not  become  affected  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
smoke  and  other  impurities  which  tell  so  markedly 
on  town  vegetation  generally,  for  even  late  in  the 
season,  and  after  a  hot  and  dry  summer,  the  leaves  of 
this  Poplar  wear  a  tinge  of  green  that  is  quite  remark¬ 
able,  and  appear  almost  as  fresh  as  they  did  in  the  early 
days  of  spring. 

The  Black  Italian  Poplar  may  be  somewhat  stiff  in 
outline,  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  air  of  grace  about 
it  that  is  wanting  in  any  other  tree  I  can  bring  to 
mind.  When  slightly  tossed  by  the  wind  the  foliage 
presents  a  most  pleasing  appearance,  quivering  and 
dancing  to  the  slightest  breath,  while  the  pleasing 
green  shade  that  pervades  its  whole  contour  is  of  itself 
sufficient  excuse  for  classing  the  tree  amongst  the 
ornamental.  Then  again,  a  well-grown  Black  Italian 
Poplar  is  unlike,  so  far  as  general  appearance  goes, 
any  other  of  our  forest  trees,  the  great  giant  stem  and 
limbs,  covered  with  deeply  furrowed  greyish  green 
bark,  being  distinct  from  any  other  of  our  generally 
cultivated  trees.  That  it  is  a  tree  of  the  readiest 
culture  everyone  knows  well  who  is  interested  at  all  in 
matters  arboricultural,  while  as  to  its  rate  of  growth  a 
specimen  of  100  ft.  in  height  has  attained  to  that  size  in 
less  than  sixty  years.  The  wood,  unless  for  a  few  special 
purposes,  such  as  cart  bottoms,  brakes,  &c.,  is  not  of 
great  value  ;  but  the  tree  is,  nevertheless,  a  profitable 
timber-producer  when  grown  in  suitable  soils. 

The  Abele  Poplar. 

This  pretty  indigenous  tree,  Populus  alba,  grows  with 
great  freedom  where  subjected  to  smoke  and  foul  air. 
In  the  very  heart  of  our  largest  towns  it  may  be  seen 
flourishing  in  a  manner  that  is  almost  incredible,  and 
where  but  a  limited  number  of  trees  or  shrubs  could 
exist  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  a  pretty  tree,  the 
distinctly  cut,  ample  leaves,  with  their  cottony  sur¬ 
facing  on  the  under  side,  being  at  all  times,  but 
especially  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  most  interesting 
and  causing  the  tree  to  rank  amongst  the  most  orna¬ 
mental  of  its  kind.  It  is  readily  propagated,  transplants 
freely,  grows  rapidly,  and  is  neither  subject  to  disease 
nor  particular  as  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar. 

Populus  fastigiata  is  another  tree  that  has  been  planted 
with  some  success  in  and  around  London,  but  it  cannot 
equal  either  of  the  foregoing  for  withstanding  the 
baneful  effects  of  a  tainted  atmosphere.  In  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  towns,  and  where  the  air  is  purer  than  where 
stacks  and  chimneys  are  pouring  forth  their  volumes  of 
smoke  the  Lombardy  succeeds  fairly  well  ;  while  if 
suitably  placed  in  such  situations  it  imparts  an  air  of 
grandeur  that  without  its  help  could  hardly  otherwise 
be  obtained. 
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The  Canadian  Poplar. 

Populus  canadensis  and  its  variety,  P.  c.  nova,  are 
excellent  trees  for  planting  in  smoky  localities.  The 
former  succeeds  admirably  in  the  very  centre  of  Sheffield, 
in  the  old  parish  churchyard,  and  where  for  hundreds 
of  yards  away  not  a  particle  of  living  vegetation  is  to 
be  seen  ;  a  few  gaunt,  dead  sticks  on  the  smoky  side 
alone  indicating  where  once  grew  a  Sycamore,  a  Chest¬ 
nut,  or,  it  may  be,  a  Plane. 

The  variety  nova  is  a  very  superior  tree  for  street 
planting,  it  being  far  more  ornamental  and  of  more 
rapid  growth  than  the  Black  Italian,  and  equally 
reliable  for  retaining  a  healthy  and  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  under  the  adverse  conditions  connected  with  a 
town  atmosphere.  How  well  it  succeeds  may  be  seen 
in  the  beautiful  avenue  that  was  formed  of  it  and  the 
Oriental  Plane  some  years  ago  at  Wimbledon  Park. — 
A.  D.  Webster. 

- -X&c- - 

INCENTIVES  TO  STUDY. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading  the  remarks  on 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  interest  taken 
in  his  students  and  the  public  by  Professor  Bayley 
Balfour.  My  object  in  writing  this  is  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  head  gardeners — and  curators  in 
public  gardens  more  especially — who  take  an  interest 
in  their  pupils,  a  way  in  which  they  could  encourage 
them  to  take  an  interest  in  their  studies.  How  there 
are  other  botanic  gardens,  along  with  the  Edinburgh 
one,  where  the  curator  lectures  to  his  pupils  on  some 
fixed  day  in  the  week  ;  but  must  it  not  be  very  dis¬ 
appointing  and  disheartening  to  him  to  find  that  after 
all  his  trouble  the  result  is  almost  nil  ?  I  know  myself, 
where,  to  encourage  the  men  to  improve  themselves 
prizes  have  been  offered  for  competition,  but  they  proved 
a  failure  and  had  to  be  dropped,  two  or  three  only 
competing,  where  there  should  have  been  nearer  a 
dozen. 

How  the  plan  I  propose  is  this  :  say  for  instance 
that  there  are  five  young  men  in  a  garden  bothy  with 
pay  ranging  from  14s.  to  20s.  per  week,  there  is  occa¬ 
sionally  some  one  of  the  men  leaving,  and  generally  the 
next  man  to  him  gets  his  place.  How  to  those  who 
take  a  real  interest  in,  and  who  wish  to  see  their  men 
improving  themselves  and  competing  with  one  another, 
I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  promoting  them  as 
their  turn  came,  to  alter  that  entirely,  and  fill  all 
vacant  places  by  competition.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted,  it  would  at  once  show  the  men  that  unless 
they  work  they  have  a  bad  chance  of  winning,  and 
the  best  places  would  then  be  sure  to  be  given  to  the 
fittest,  and  those  who  deserved  them  most.  The 
results  of  his  labour  would  also  be  seen  by  the  lecturer, 
and  he  would  know  the  individual  worth  of  each  and 
every  man  under  him. 

On  the  present  system  the  worst  man  is  often  found 
in  the  best  place,  and  few  take  any  extra  interest  to 
improve  themselves,  for  each  know  that  they  will  get 
the  best  place  as  their  turn  comes,  without  any  effort 
whatever  on  their  own  part.  Under  the  competition 
system  too,  another  incentive  to  study  would  arise, 
through  older  men  not  wishing  to  see  younger  but 
more  ambitious  ones  getting  ahead  of  them  in  the  race 
Of  course,  the  subjects  for  examination  would  have  to 
be  chosen  by  the  examiner,  but  I  would  propose 
questions  touching  on  the  lectures  given  through  the 
year,  and  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and 
geography.  Should  this  happen  to  catch  the  eye  of 
any  of  those  readers  who  might  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject,  I  am  sure  their  opinions  would 
interest  many  of  your  readers  as  well  as  the  writer. 

—  W.  N.  Fdloxos. 

- - 

FIRST  QUALITY  PEAS. 

From  our  Huddersfield  correspondent,  Mr.  Lockwood, 
we  have  received  samples  of  seven  distinct  and  high 
quality  Peas,  and  although  they  were,  as  he  said, 
somewhat  past  their  best,  that  is,  beyond  the  period  at 
which  Peas  should  be  tested  with  regard  to  their 
quality  for  use  in  the  green  state,  yet  they  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  possessed  of  considerable 
merit  both  for  home  use  or  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  pods  of  The  Duchess  measured  from  4  ins.  to  5  ins. 
in  length,  and  some  of  them  were  f  in.  in  thickness, 
closely  packed  with  nine  or  ten  large  peas,  and  full  to 
the  very  tip.  The  stems  grow  about  4|  ft.  in  height. 
Another  kind  named  Prodigy  grows  to  a  height  of  5| 
ft.,  and  the  pods  sent  were  only  a  trifle  smaller  than 
those  of  The  Duchess.  They  were,  however,  of  a 
deeper  green,  being  evidently  somewhat  younger,  and 
contained  from  seven  to  nine  peas  of  great  size.  Our 
correspondent  considers  this  a  variety  of  great  merit. 


Dignity  is  another  sort  that  bears  large  succulent¬ 
looking,  inflated  pods  of  a  paler  green  than  those  above 
mentioned,  and  reminding  us  of  Telegraph.  The  stems 
attain  a  height  of  5  ft.,  and  it  is,  like  those  above  men¬ 
tioned,  an  excellent  mid-season  or  main  crop  Pea. 
The  pods  contained  seven  or  eight  large  peas,  each  of 
wonderful  size  ;  and  all  the  samples  sent  were  even 
and  good. 

The  pods  of  Superiority  measured  about  4J  ins.  in 
length,  each  containing  about  seven  peas.  The  quality 
was  by  no  means  bad,  but  the  variety  is  said  to  be  an  un¬ 
desirable  one  on  account  of  its  tall  and  rather  coarse 
growth,  as  the  stems  measured  some  9  ft.  in  height. 
The  pods  are  laterally  a  good  deal  flattened  or  com¬ 
pressed,  presenting  quite  a  different  appearance  from 
the  rest,  but  they  were  scarcely  so  well  filled.  The 
Don  is  said  to  be  an  improved  form  of  He  Plus  Ultra, 
and  certainly  the  pods  are  larger,  measuring  from 
3|  ins.  to  4  ins.,  and  were  well  packed  with  six  or  eight 
large  peas  to  the  very  tip.  They  were  too  far  advanced 
to  judge  of  their  sweetness,  but  seemed  of  good  quality, 
and  were  still  quite  fit  for  use.  He  Plus  Ultra  was  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  any,  the  pods  measuring  from 

3  ins.  to  3J  ins.,  and  containing  six  or  eight  peas  each, 
still  quite  sweet  and  of  wonderful  flavour.  They  are 
somewhat  flattened,  but  very  full  and  of  a  rich  dark 
green  colour.  Bruce  Findlay  our  correspondent  con¬ 
siders  as  synonymous  with  He  Plus  Ultra,  and  we 
should  be  much  of  the  same  opinion,  as  the  pods  were 
of  the  same  length  and  shape,  but  being  evidently 
older,  were  of  a  paler  green.  They  were  also  equally 
well  filled,  containing  from  six  to  eight  peas  of  large 
size  when  compared  with  the  pod  bearing  them,  and 
which  was  packed  to  the  tip.  The  two  latter  are  rather 
short  for  exhibition  purposes,  but  for  home  use  are 
excellent. 

- - 

M.  GROUSSE’S  NEW  DOUBLE 

BEGONIAS. 

I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  the  novelties  of  1889  will  be 
found  equal  to  those  sent  out  in  1888.  Of  those 
bloomed  here  Miss  White  is  decidedly  the  best — a  fine 
yellow  of  upright  habit.  This  will  be  an  acquisition. 
Madame  Pfitzer  is  a  pale  yellow,  also  of  upright  habit, 
and  with  finely-formed  flowers,  but  hardly  superior  to 
Sceptre  d’Or  (1888)  except  perhaps  in  habit,  while  the 
colour  seems  to  me  decidedly  paler.  Triomphe  de 
Haney  is  only  just  expanding  here,  but  promises  well. 
M.  Crousse  tells  us  it  is  like  a  straw-coloured  Tea  Bose, 
and  measures  15  centimeters  in  diameter — we  wait  to 
see.  These  yellows  are  all  on  upright  stems,  and  not 
being  heavy,  require  little  or  no  support. 

I  was  disappointed  in  Alice  Crousse,  a  rosy  salmon, 
and  also  in  Docteur  Feltz,  described  as  a  deep  red. 
With  us  these  varieties  have  been  somewhat  poor  and 
thin,  but  we  shall  give  them  anothertrial.  M.  Cantrelle, 
deep  carmine-rose,  and  Dorethee  Bose,  creamy  white,  I 
have  never  seen,  but  taking  the  lot  as  a  whole,  they 
will  scarcely  surpass  the  quartette  of  1888 — viz.,  Lucy 
Closon,  Sceptre  d’Or,  Melanie  Soupert  and  Mrs.  French. 
This  last  (sulphur-white)  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  ever  introduced. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  Madame  Pfitzer 
has  greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  days.  It  is 
an  improvement  on  Sceptre  d'Or,  and  the  habit  is 
unsurpassed.  — Somersetshire  Rector. 

- ->x<- - 

TOMATOS  AT  CHISWICK. 

Under  Glass. 

There  are  several  houses  in  the  gardens  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick,  in  which  Tomatos 
are  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to 
convenience  and  the  space  at  command  ;  but  the  old 
orchard  house  is  specially  set  apart  for  them,  and  those 
who  would  like  to  see  something  iu  the  way  of  Tomato 
culture  could]  not  do  better  than  see  this  house  for 
themselves.  The  Tomatos  are  planted  in  lines 
throughout  the  length  of  the  house,  and  range  from 

4  ft  to  10  ft.  high,  according  to  the  time  of  planting. 
The  house  is  kept  cool  and  airy,  the  plants  are  healthy, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  disease,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  instance  of  the  black  spot.  To  go 
through  the  house  seems  like  walking  in  a  forest  of 
young  trees  laden  with  fruits  to  the  ground,  a  great 
quantity  of  which,  however,  have  been  gathered. 

We  noted  some  eighteen  varieties  in  the  house,  but 
the  two  large  central  beds  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
Perfection  and  Ham  Green  Favourite.  They  are  allied 
and  first-class  kinds,  but  quite  distinct.  The  former 
has  stems  about  8  ft.  high,  and  deep  green  flat  leaves, 
whereas  the  stems  of  Ham  Green  Favourite,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  central  path,  are  10  ft.  high,  and 


the  leaves  for  4  ft.  are  very  much  curled  as  if  dried  up. 
There  are  several  varieties  that  exhibit  this  peculiar 
character,  whether  grown  under  glass  or  out  of  doors. 
Some  of  the  larger  fruits  of  Perfection  weigh  a  pound. 
Another  favourite  at  Chiswick  is  Horsefield’s  Prelude, 
a  small,  globose,  scarlet  fruit,  borne  in  large  bunches 
from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  tall  stems.  The  new 
variety,  Chiswick  Hybrid,  is  also  grown  in  some 
quantity,  and  being  a  cross  between  Horsefield’s  Prelude 
and  Perfection,  it  partakes  of  the  prolific  and  free- 
setting  qualities  of  the  former,  while  it  derives  its  greatly 
increased  and  suitable  size  from  the  latter.  The  fruit 
is  deeply  globose,  bright  scarlet  and  of  good  quality. 
Advancer  is  also  grown  in  some  quantity,  and  has 
globose  fruits,  or  the  larger  ones  are  corrugated  at  the 
base,  and  somewhat  flattened.  Hackwood  Park,  is  a 
great  favourite  with  some  growers,  and  bears  scarlet, 
often  very  large  fruits,  when  they  lose  in  appearance 
by  becoming  lobed.  The  stems  run  up  8  ft.  or  10  ft., 
but  the  fruits  are  very  few  above  4  ft. 

The  other  varieties  are  grown  in  smaller  quantity, 
but  planted  out  under  the  same  conditions,  and  afford 
a  means  of  testing  their  fruiting  capabilities  and  other 
qualities  compared  with  the  more  popular  and  well-tested 
kinds.  A  heavily-fruiting  sort  is  Tennis  Ball,  with 
large  bunches  of  medium-sized,  globose,  scarlet  fruits. 
In  habit  it  may  be  compared  with  Horsefield’s  Prelude. 
King  Humbert,  with  medium-sized,  oblong,  scarlet 
fruits,  may  almost  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
for  vigour  and  fertility,  the  stems  being  8  ft.  or  10  ft. 
high,  and  well  fruited  till  near  the  top.  The  flavour, 
however,  is  not  first  class,  and  the  fruits  sometimes 
exhibit  yellow  blotches  on  the  skin  that  spoils  their 
general  appearance.  In  this  instance,  however,  we 
noticed  very  little  of  this.  The  fruits  of  Paragon  are 
globose,  scarlet,  smooth,  and  of  medium  or  large  size, 
but  the  crop  is  only  moderately  heavy. 

Besides  Perfection  and  Hackwood  Park,  already 
mentioned,  there  are  several  others  that  may  be  noted 
for  the  large  size  of  their  fruits— namely,  President 
Cleveland,  Trophy,  The  Hovey,  and  Hisbet’s  Victoria. 
The  first  is  especially  notable  in  this  respect,  but  then 
the  number  of  fruits  on  a  plant  are  comparatively  few, 
and  its  great  size  when  brought  to  table  is  often  an 
inconvenience  than  otherwise,  particularly  in  refresh¬ 
ment  houses,  because  there  is  no  dividing  of  a  pound 
and  a  single  Tomato  would  consequently  be  considered 
expensive.  "When  well  grown,  Trophy  has  the  same 
fault  as  the  last ;  the  larger  fruits  in  both  cases  are 
more  or  less  lobed  or  irregularly  corrugated  and  flat¬ 
tened.  The  Hovey  varies  from  medium  to  large  size, 
smooth,  and  scarlet ;  but  the  crop  is  only  moderately 
heavy.  Hisbet’s  F  ictoria  is  also  liable  to  be  corrugated, 
and  coarse  when  it  attains  a  large  size.  The  leaves, 
however,  are  deep  green,  flat,  and  fresher  in  appearance 
than  those  of  Surpassee  growing  alongside  of  it,  and 
which  are  very  much  curled,  showing  the  pale  under 
surface. 

The  four  remaining  kinds  differ  in  colour  from  all 
of  the  above,  which  are  scarlet.  The  only  red  variety 
in  this  house  is  The  Peach,  and  that  is  grown  in  pots. 
The  fruits  are  of  small  size,  globose,  densely  and  finely 
downy  like  a  Peach,  and  when  fully  matured  assume  a 
peculiar  livid  red  colour  similar  to  Acme,  Dedham 
Favourite,  and  others  of  that  class,  the  colour  of  which 
is  very  much  disliked  by  the  British  public,  when  the 
fruits  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open  market.  It  is  a 
free- fruiting  variety,  and  certainly  very  distinct  in  all 
stages,  but  the  quality  is  not  very  good.  Three  yellow- 
fruited  kinds  are  Golden  Queen,  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  latter  has  yellow  fruits,  often 
corrugated  and  flattened  when  they  attain  a  large  size. 
Blenheim  Orange  is  somewhat  similar,  but  the  fruits 
often  assume  an  orange  tint  when  well  exposed  to 
sunlight.  A  fairly  good  crop  is  borne  by  Golden 
Queen,  and  from  what  we  could  see  of  ripe  fruits,  they 
are  bright  yellow,  more  or  less  flattened,  and  corru¬ 
gated  at  the  base  only.  Some  of  the  yellows  in 
cultivation  are  almost  worthless  from  the  amount  of 
corrugation,  the  fruits  being  excessively  thin,  flattened, 
and  thrown  into  numerous  deep  furrows  and  ridges. 

On  a  South  Border. 

Many  of  the  above  mentioned  kinds  are  also  grown  on 
a  border  about  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  wide,  and  iu  front  of  a 
south  aspect  wall.  Despite  the  unfavourable  nature  of 
the  season  generally,  and  the  want  of  sunshine,  many 
of  the  kinds  are  bearing  excellent  crops.  The  plants 
have  been  pruned  to  single  stems,  trained  to  stakes, 
and  topped  when  about  3  ft.  high.  Some  of  the  earliest 
are  commencing  to  ripen,  but  unless  we  get  a  sunny 
autumn  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  come  on  rapidly. 
Amongst  those  bearing  heavy  crops  under  these  con- 
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ditions  are  Horsefield’s  Prelude,  Chiswick  Hybrid, 
King  Humbert,  Surpassee,  President  Cleveland,  Acme, 
and  others,  which  are  even  shorter  jointed  when  grown 
out  of  doors  than  under  glass,  and  the  fruit  is  conse¬ 
quently  more  aggregated. 

Amongst  the  earlier  kinds  are  the  first  three  above 
mentioned,  together  with  Chemin.  About  twenty  to 
thirty  fruits  are  borne  by  each  plant  of  Chiswick 
Hybrid,  on  stems  about  3  ft.  long — a  fact  which  testifies 
to  its  prolific  nature.  Chemin  is  a  new  kind  of  great 
promise,  with  very  deeply  globose,  almost  sub-conical, 
smooth  fruits  of  good  average  size.  The  fruits  of 
President  Cleveland,  although  smaller  than  under  glass, 
are  generally  of  better  3hape  and  less  corrugated.  Old 
Bed  is  well  known  as  a  heavy  cropper  out  of  doors,  but 
the  ridged  and  uneven  surface  of  its  fruit  will  always 
tell  against  it  when  pitted  against  the  finer  kinds,  and 
can  hardly  command  the  same  price  in  the  market. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  Hurst’s  Little  Beauty, 
which  has  dwarfness  and  hardiness  perhaps,  chiefly 
in  its  favour,  the  stems  being  only  about  18  ins.  to 

2  ft.  in  height.  Wiles’  Prolific  might  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  early  kind,  as  the  fruits  have  already 
commenced  to  colour.  It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
prolific  variety  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  medium-sized, 
globose,  somewhat  corrugated  fruits.  It  is  also  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  as  the  exhibit  from  the  gardens 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  13th  inst.  amply  testified. 
Several  varieties  exhibit  distinct  characters  in  the  foli¬ 
age,  and  when  grown  out  of  doors  the  test  is  a  good 
one.  Amongst  others  The  Peach  is  very  distinct  in  the 
rich  dark  colour  of  the  foliage,  as  well  as  in  the  pale 
greenish  white  colour  of  the  fruits.  It  crops  only 
moderately  heavy  in  the  open  border.  Amongst  yellow 
kinds,  Golden  Queen  may  be  noted  both  for  the  size 
and  numbers  of  its  fruits,  none  of  which  are  yet  show¬ 
ing  colour. 

- - 

JAPAN  ANEMONES. 

Amongst  border  flowers  in  autumn  none  is  productive 
of  a  finer  effect  than  Anemone  japonica  and  its  two 
well-known  varieties.  The  type  was  introduced  from 
Japan  in  1844,  and  rapidly  got  disseminated  over  the 
greater  part  of  Britain  ;  but  although  the  flowers  are 
much  darker  than  those  of  its  varieties,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  grown  in  the  South  of  England  at 
least,  its  place  having  been  taken  by  its  more  favoured 
rival  progeny.  The  sepals  are  also  most  numerous  in 
the  type,  and  the  plant  is  dwarfer,  being  generally 
about  18  ins.  in  height.  In  some  of  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland  it  is  more  or  less  extensively 
grown  in  the  borders  and  along  the  sides  of  the  flower 
garden,  when  a  fine  display  is  produced  from  August 
onwards. 

The  white  variety,  A.  j.  alba,  very  often  known 
under  the  name  of  Honorine  Jobert,  is  year  by  year 
being  recognised  as  a  most  valuable  subject  for  out-door 
culture,  as  it  proves  so  hardy,  so  able  to  take  care  of 
itself,  and  is  productive  of  a  grand  effect  when  grown  in 
beds  or  large  clumps.  When  planted  under  the  latter 
conditions,  some  cultivators  insert  dark  -  coloured 
Gladioli,  of  the  Brenchleyensis  or  Gandavensis  type, 
amongst  them  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  Those  to  whom 
such  a  contrast  would  be  too  violent  might  employ  the 
different  varieties  of  Japan  Anemones,  only  planting  them 
in  alternate  lines  or  alternately  in  the  rows.  In  doing  so, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  will  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  keep  the  different  varieties  distinct 
when  grown  in  proximity,  from  the  fact  that  their  long 
rambling  roots  develop  buds  that  may  spring  up 
anywhere  all  over  the  bed.  By  this  very  means,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  readily  propagated  without  having 
recourse  to  seeds,  and  without  breaking  up  the  old 
plants,  except  on  special  occasions. 

A  noticeable  fact  about  this  variety,  is  that  the 
sepals  are  few  in  number  when  compared  with  the 
type  ;  but  then  they  are  very  much  broader  and  well 
imbricated.  Individual  blooms  measure  from  2  ins.  to 

3  ins.  in  diameter,  and  are  pure  white,  with  a  central 
button-like  mass  of  lemon-coloured  stamens,  that 
serves  considerably  to  give  character  to  the  whole. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  plant  is  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  A.  japonica  and  A.  vitifolia, 
a  Himalayan  species  from  Upper  Nepaul,  having  lobed 
and  Vine-like  leaves,  and  white  flowers,  consisting  of 
six  to  eight  sepals,  whereas  the  sepals  in  the  typical 
A.  japonica  are  about  twice  that  number. 

Another  meritorious  variety  is  A.  j.  elegans,  also 
variously  known  under  the  names  of  A.  j.  hybrida  and 
A.  j.  rosea.  Under  favourable  conditions  the  stems 
attain  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft. ,  or  even  more.  The 
leaves  are  also  of  great  size,  and  the  rose-coloured 


flowers  about  3  ins.  across.  As  in  the  case  of  A.  j.  alba 
the  sepals  are  few  in  number,  but  very  broad  and 
overlapping.  It  is  also  a  hybrid,  and  probably  between 
A.  japonica  and  A.  vitifolia. 

Iu  choosing  a  position  for  planting  any  of  the  Japan 
Anemones,  it  may  be  sheltered,  especially  from  the 
north,  so  that  the  stems  may  not  be  driven  about,  nor 
the  flowers  destroyed  by  the  rough  equinoctial  gales 
which  generally  occur  before  the  flowering  season  is 
over,  especially  in  cold  districts  and  towards  the  north 
of  this  country,  where  flowering,  as  a  rule,  is  consi¬ 
derably  later.  Full  exposure  to  sun,  air  and  light 
from  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  horizon  is,  however, 
essential  to  their  well-being.  A  deep  rich  soil  is  the 
best  where  it  can  be  obtained.  This  should  be  trenched 
two  spits  deep,  digging  at  the  same  time  a  large 
quantity  of  old  hot-bed  manure  into  the  ground.  The 
labour  may  seem  excessive,  but  this  will  be  more  than 
amply  repaid  by  the  quantity  of  bloom  produced 
during  several  of  the  autumn  months,  and  which  is 
extremely  useful  for  cut-flower  purposes. 

Any  after  culture  that  may  be  required  will  consist 
of  keeping  the  beds  clean,  forking  them  over  in  autumn 
or  winter  after  the  stems  have  died  down  and  been  cut 
away.  Light  soils,  and  those  in  localities  with  a  dry 
climate,  should  be  well  mulched  with  farmyard  manure 
in  winter,  both  by  way  of  a  top-dressing,  and  to  assist 
in  retaining  the  moisture.  The  flowering  period  will 
also  last  longer  under  the  above  conditions,  provided 
the  plants  are  well  watered  during  dry  weather. — J. 
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LINARIA  TRIORNITHOPHORA. 

Although  strictly  speaking  a  perennial,  this  beautiful 
species  may  be  sown  amongst  a  collection  of  annuals 
and  flowered  equally  early  as  truly  annual  species  under 
the  same  conditions  in  the  open  border.  It  also  fruits 
very  freely  in  this  country,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  it  if  one  should  prefer  treating  it  as  an 
annual.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  its  native  homes,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1710.  Considering  the 
demand  for  beautiful  hardy  flowers  one  would  have 
expected  to  find  it  plentiful  in  every  garden  of  any 
note  ;  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case,  which  is  all 
the  more  to  be  regretted.  The  stems  vary  from  12  ins. 
to  18  ins.  in  height,  but  are  more  often  intermediate. 
Clumps  of  it  in  the  herbaceous  or  other  borders  would 
be  very  effective  during  the  latter  end  of  July,  also  in 
August  and  September.  Whether  sown  in  clumps  or 
lines  it  should  be  well  thinned  out  in  order  to  give  it  a 
chance  of  attaining  its  best  development.  The  name 
Triornithophora  means  three  birds  bearing,  and  refers 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  whorled  in  threes.  The  long  purple 
spur  appears  like  the  tail  of  the  bird,  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  flower  are  comparable  to  the  body  and 
head  ;  the  likeness  is  perhaps  best  when  the  flowers 
are  yet  in  bud.  The  general  colour  is  rosy  purple,  with 
two  large,  elevated  ridges  on  the  mouth  or  palate  of 
the  corolla.  There  is  also  a  variety  named  L.  t.  carnea, 
in  which  the  general  colour  is  pink  or  flesh.  Both  may 
be  seen  in  a  floriferous  condition  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  amongst  the 
trial  collection  of  annuals. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 
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African  Marigolds. 

The  fine  effect  produced  by  well-grown  specimens  of 
the  African  Marigold  (Tagetes  erecta)  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  except  by  those  who  have  seen  them.  The 
usual  method  of  growing  them — planted  close  together  in 
the  same  way  as  French  Marigolds — may  be  productive 
of  a  quantity  of  more  or  less  pleasing  flowers  ;  but  the 
heads  never  attain  such  a  size  as  when  planted  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  apart  to  allow  of  the  plants  making  a 
vigorous  development.  A  fair  amount  of  bloom  will 
be  produced  from  plants  about  15  ins.  or  18  ins.  high, 
but  this  species  is  capable  of  growing  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high 
in  the  course  of  our  summer  under  good  treatment. 
They  should  be  raised  in  heat,  and  grown  to  a  fair  size 
before  planting  them  outside,  as  the  weather  becomes 
sufficiently  warm  to  make  it  safe  to  do  so.  Then,  if 
great  size  is  desired,  plant  at  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  apart  in  rich 
well-tilled  soil,  and  water  occasionally  till  well  estab¬ 
lished.  By  September  they  will  have  formed  huge 
bushes  like  shrubs  of  good  size,  bearing  many  large 
heads  of  orange  or  lemon-coloured  flowers  according  to 
the  variety.  So  far  only  these  two  shades  of  colour 
have  appeared  in  the  African  species,  and  the  doubles, 


of  course,  are  mostly  admired  by  cultivators  generally. 
The  wild  single  type  is,  however,  very  fine  for  those 
who  like  single  flowers,  and  the  broad  bifid  ray-florets 
really  render  the  heads  very  effective  for  cut-flower 
purposes. 

Zinnias. 

Like  Dahlias  and  Marigolds,  both  French  and  African, 
the  Zinnias  are  natives  of  Mexico,  and  by  no  means 
distant  allies.  Similar  conditions  as  to  soil,  climate, 
and  treatment  necessary  for  African  Marigolds  will  also 
serve  in  this  case.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  heat, 
say  in  March  or  April,  and  transplanted  or  potted  up  as 
convenience  shall  direct.  In  any  case  they  should 
neither  be  starved  nor  drawn  up  into  a  spindly  or  leggy 
condition,  either  for  want  of  proper  moisture,  venti¬ 
lation  or  light.  When  established,  after  being  trans¬ 
planted  or  potted  off,  they  should  be  transferred  to  a 
cold  frame  and  be  well  ventilated,  to  keep  them  dwarf 
and  stocky  until  all  danger  of  fro3t  is  gone.  Within 
comparatively  a  few  years  a  vast  improvement  has  been 
made  in  this  class  of  plants,  and  a  packet  of  mixed 
seeds  of  double  kinds  will  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of 
variety  for  any  small  garden.  Good  doubles  produce 
flatly  conical  heads  of  good  size,  beautiful  shape,  and 
of  all  shades  from  pure  white,  through  cream,  yellow, 
buff,  rose,  purple,  scarlet,  and  crimson.  A  bed  of  such, 
when  the  plants  are  well  grown,  is  really  a  beautiful 
sight.  About  1  ft.  apart  each  way  will  allow  of  a  good 
growth  being  made,  while  the  surface  of  the  ground 
will  at  the  same  time  be  well  covered.  In  fairly  good 
seasons  they  produce  seeds  freely,  so  that  those  who 
object  to  the  price  of  the  seeds  need  only  do  so  at  the 
first  outlay,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  strain.  Any  little 
trouble  that  may  be  incurred  will  be  repaid  when  they 
come  into  flower. 

Annuals  for  Present  Sowing. 

The  flowering  season  for  annuals  may  be  greatly  pro¬ 
longed  by  sowing  both  in  autumn  and  spring.  For 
present  sowing  they  must  of  course  be  hardy.  This 
highly  desirable  property  is  possessed  by  Limnanthes 
Douglasii,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Candytufts,  Silene  pendula 
compacts,  and  the  Wood  Forget-me-not  (Myosotis 
sylvatica).  The  Limnanthes  produces  a  great  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bright  yellow  flowers  tipped  with  white,  and 
is  really  a  showy  annual,  but  soon  runs  to  seed  and 
dies.  By  sowing  at  different  seasons,  however,  a 
succession  may  be  obtained  during  greater  part  of  the 
summer  from  spring  onwards.  There  is  a  white 
variety,  but  it  is  less  interesting  than  the  type.  There 
is  also  a  white  variety  of  Myosotis  sylvatica,  which  is 
very  choice  in  association  with  the  blue  one.  It  is 
obtainable  from  seed  in  the  same  way  as  the  blue  one. 
When  once  sown  and  left  undisturbed  they  sow  them¬ 
selves  annually,  and  require  no  attention,  so  that  they 
constitute  beautiful  subjects  for  naturalising  in  wood¬ 
land  walks. 

Window  Plants. 

A  fine  display  may  be  maintained  in  window  boxes  for 
some  time  yet  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  weather, 
by  means  of  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Marguerites, 
yellow  Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  and  Petunias.  The 
latter  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  as  their 
merits  are  recognised  for  this  purpose.  Single  varieties 
are,  of  course,  the  most  suitable,  aud  the  drier  the 
weather  the  more  profusely  will  they  flower.  The 
striped  ones,  which  may  now  be  obtained  of  any 
good  seedsman  are  very  showy,  and  productive  of 
a  lively  effect  when  grown  in  a  mass.  Growing 
to  the  height  of  12  ins.  or  18  ins.  they  are  best 
suited  for  forming  the  back  line  in  the  box.  The 
most  of  the  subjects  mentioned  will  flower  until  de¬ 
stroyed  by  frost.  If  necessary  some  China  Asters  may 
be  brought  from  some  reserve  bed  in  the  garden  with 
good  balls  of  soil,  and  planted  in  the  boxes.  Amongst 
climbers  the  Indian  Cress  (Tropaiolum  majus)  and  the 
Canary  creeper  (T.  aduncum)  are  now  in  full  splendour. 

Hyacinths. 

Those  who  desire  a  display  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible,  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  a  batch  potted 
up.  Eoman  Hyacinths  are  of  course  the  earliest,  and 
have  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  pure  white 
and  sweet  scented.  They  are  now  in  the  market,  and 
if  good  samples  are  desired,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
ordering  the  necessary  quantity.  A  good  compost 
consists  of  fibrous  loam  and  well-rotted  manure  in 
about  equal  proportions,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand.  Place  three  or  fonr  in  a  5-in  pot,  just 
covering  them  with  soil,  and  pressing  the  latter 
moderately  firm.  Stand  them  out  of  doors  and  cover 
with  coco-nut  fibre  or  coal  ashes  until  roots  are  well 
developed,  when  they  should  be  taken  indoors  to  hurry 
them  into  flower. 
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The  Growls  from  Oxford— and  Elsewhere. 

I  think  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  success  this  year  at 
Oxford  of  many  usually  good  exhibitors  is  not  very  far 
to  seek.  The  1st  of  August  is  always  a  late  date  for 
southern  exhibitors — of  whom  I  will  assume  the 
“Disappointed  Novice”  to  be  one — and  in  this  ab¬ 
normally  early  season  it  was  equivalent  to  fully  a  week 
later  in  an  ordinary  year.  Add  to  this  the  sudden 
return  of  hot  weather  on  the  day  before  and  day  of  the 
show,  and  the  agony  further  piled  up  by  the  prolonged 
baking  which  the  blooms,  already  aged,  had  to  undergo, 
in  the  heated  and  crowded  exhibition  tent  before  they 
could  meet  the  eyes  of  the  judges,  and  there  ceases  to 
be  much  cause  for  wonder  at  the  comparatively  crippled 
state  of  the  southern  contingent,  and  that  it  had  in  so 
many  cases  to  retire  before  the  younger  and  fresher 
levies  from  the  Midlands. 

Your  correspondent  “V.,’’  however,  is  quite  right 
in  saying  we  need  to  adopt  a  similar  rule  to  that  of  the 
“National,”  restricting  the  number  of  the  single 
blooms  put  up  for  exhibition,  while  the  hampering  of 
exhibitors  and  mobbing  of  judges  at  their  work  by 
idle  spectators  has  become  a  crying  evil,  which  we 
shall  certainly  have  to  remedy  next  year. 

“  W.  AY.,”  I  see,  is  on  the  war-path  again.  This 
time,  it  seems,  he  is  indignant  at  the  dressing  of  Car¬ 
nations  for  show.  His  is  but  one  more  variation  of  the 
ever  charming  fable  of  the  Fox  with  no  Tail.  “AY.  AV.,” 
it  appears,  though  an  old  decorator,  is  not  an  expert 
dresser  ;  therefore,  those  who  are  not  old  decorators 
and  are  expert  dressers  should  at  once  efface  themselves 
so  far  as  this  latter  faculty  is  concerned,  and  thus  make 
things  “ekal  ”  between  them  and  “AV.  AV.”  It  is  no 
use  “AV.  W.” — it  has  been  tried  before,  and  the  other 
foxes  never  could  be  got  to  see  it,  and  they  don’t  now. 
“  W.  AV.”  must  continue  to  “love  the  beautiful” 
without  “distorting  it,”  as  in  all  probability  he  would 
do,  not  being  an  expert  dresser,  and  he  is  wise,  under 
these  circumstances,  in  letting  his  blooms  alone. 

But  “AY.  AY.”  says  he  has  hundreds  of  beautiful 
blooms — Germania,  to  wit,  being  magnificent— but 
unless  he  almost  tears  them  to  pieces,  he  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  make  them  cover  above  half  the  surface  of  the 
card.  Then  all  I  can  say  is  there  must  be  something 
amiss  in  “AY.  AY.’s”  system  of  cultivation.  The 
bloom  of  Germania  to  which  the  “premier”  was 
awarded  on  the  1st  was  only  an  expanding  bud  four 
days  before  the  show,  and  though  not  fully  grown,  it 
had  already  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  card  when 
cut.  The  calyx  was  not  split  down,  and  the  bloom  was 
but  little  touched  in  dressing. 

Too  much  is  made  of  the  dresser’s  powers,  especially 
by  those  who  do  not  take  the  needful  trouble  to  grow 
their  blooms  into  show  form.  All  such  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  that  though  the  dresser  may  develop,  he  can¬ 
not  create.  He  cannot  make  poor  flowers  into  fine  ones. 
I  would  advise  younger  growers  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  these  wails  and  jeremiads.  The  elder  brethren  are 
but  too  pleased  to  indoctrinate  the  “  youngsters  ”  into 
all  the  very  simple  mysteries  of  our  “  gentle  craft,”  and 
while  in  the  neophyte  stage  let  them  remember  that 
though  dressing  may  be  a  fine  thing,  culture  is  the 
thing. 

And  now,  perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted  a  word  in 
reply  to  the  indictment  of  “AY.  K.  G.,”  who  says 
our  mode  of  exhibiting  Carnations  is  “simply  hideous 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.”  Of  local  shows  I  have 
no  knowledge,  but  pace  “  AY.  K.  G.”  I  submit  that 
such  flowers  as  were  shown  this  season  in  London  and 
Oxford  were  not  “hideous”  from  any  point  of  view 
whatever. 

But  the  truth  is,  “AY.  K.  G.,”like  others  of  the 
same  class  of  critics,  quite  misconceives  the  object  of  an 
exhibition  of  Carnations  or  other  florist  flowers.  Their 
preconception  is  always  a  floral  bazaar  or  fancy  fair 
where  the  general  picturesque  effect  is  everything  and 
the  standard  types  of  flowers  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  our  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
flowers  is  a  perfectly  artistic  one,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  one  where  scope  for  the  exercise  of  artistic  skill 
in  arrangement  is  wholly  wanting,  as  “  AV.  K.  G.” 
would  find  out  if  he  had  to  stage  a  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  in  competition  with  those  who  had  learned  their 
lesson  from  men  like  Dodwell  and  Simonite. 

The  prime  object  sought  is  a  strict  comparison,  by 
which  the  individual  meii;s  of  the  flowers  can  be 
thoroughly  tested,  and  this,  experience  has  shown,  can 
be  done  in  no  surer  way  than  by  the  existing  system. 
An  exhibition  of  Carnations,  like  an  exhibition  of  dogs 
or  horses,  should  be  a  presentment  of  the  best  types. 


The  horses  may  be  made  picturesque  with  trappings  and 
caparisons,  and  gaily-attired  riders,  but  those  are  not 
the  conditions  which  painter  or  sculptor  would  select 
for  the  proper  judgment  or  study  of  the  animals,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  the  way  in  which  he  meant  to  represent 
them  afterwards.  So  with  our  flowers. 

But  the  true  artist  knows  how  to  value  flowers, 
whether  seen  on  the  exhibition  table,  in  the  garden,  or 
in  the  woods  and  fields.  He  has  appreciation  and 
admiration  for  all — disparagement  for  none.  — M.  Rowan. 

Dressing  Carnations. 

AYhat  is  this  I  read  in  denunciation  of  the  ancient, 
honourable  and  sacred  practice  of  dressing  Carnations 
for  exhibition  ?  It  was  practised  years  ago  by  past 
generations  of  revered  florists  ;  it  is  hallowed  by 
memories  going  back  almost  to  the  foundations  of 
time  ;  it  is  a  pious  heritage,  bequeathed  by  the  past 
to  be  held  in  trust  and  practised  for  the  benefit  of 
succeeding  generations,  and  I  vehemently  protest 
against  anything  being  said  and  done  that  will  in  any 
way  restrict  the  practice.  The  true  florist  feels  a 
conscious  pride  in  exhibiting  to  his  friends  the  beauties 
of  the  flowers  he  has  grown  with  so  much  care— flowers 
that  he  values  beyond  all  other  earthly  possessions,  and 
illustrates  the  high  value  he  puts  upon  them  by  naming 
them  after  kings  and  queens,  dukes  and  duchesses, 
squires  and  councillors,  prophets  and  lord  chancellors, 
warriors  and  philosophers,  actresses  and  missionaries, 
archbishops  and  race-horses,  sweethearts  and  soldiers, 
who  have  inscribed  a  name  for  themselves  upon  the 
rolls  of  fame,  and  these  beautiful  flowers  he  makes 
more  beautiful  still  by  a  little  judicious  dressing.  He 
but  unfolds  to  view  beauties  Nature  has  herself  pro¬ 
duced,  but  temporarily  obscured,  as  if  she  were  too 
modest  and  blushed  to  unfold  all  her  charms  at  once. 
The  cunning  hand  of  the  florist  steps  in  to  her  aid  ; 
he  adds  nothing  ;  he  but  smooths  out  rough  petals  and 
hides  defects,  and,  lo  !  an  enchanting  revelation  of 
beauty  is  the  result. 

AYhat  if  tricks  were  played  with  exhibition  flowers 
in  the  past — they  are  no  longer  known  among  us.  A 
higher  morality  exists  among  florists  than  among  any 
other  class  of  men.  A  florist  scorns  to  deceive.  The 
day  has  passed  for  ever  when  a  split  pod,  which  is  a 
disqualification,  was  patched  with  a  piece  of  green  silk 
tied  cleverly  round  close  up  to  the  petals  ;  when  bad 
petals  were  taken  out  and  good  ones  substituted,  a 
pellet  of  cotton-wool  being  crammed  into  the  calyx  to 
keep  them  in  their  places  ;  or  a  Carnation  bloom  made 
up  wholly  of  petals  taken  from  other  flowers,  the  best 
that  could  be  selected  from  perhaps  a  dozen  blooms  1 
All  these  tricks  are  done  with — they  are  buried  in  a 
grave  of  oblivion,  which  no  resurrection  shall  ever  rend. 
AVe  no  longer,  at  our  convivial  meetings,  drink  the 
toast,  “  May  we  never  be  found  out !”  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  find  out. 

AVe  want  a  weeding  out  of  our  ranks  of  mere  cavillers. 
I  am  in  favour  of  setting  up  a  kind  of  Floral  Star 
Chamber  before  which  all  offenders  who  rail  against  the 
hallowed  practice  of  dressing  flowers  may  be  hauled 
and  summarily  punished.  They  ought  to  be  made 
judges  of  Carnations  without  receiving  any  pay  or 
luncheon,  or  they  should  be  layered  and  piped  until 
there  is  but  little  of  them  left. 

Drat  the  croaker,  starve  ’im,  bless  ’im — 

Anything  to  save  the  dressin’. 

— An  Indignant  Florist. 

Dahlias. 

Taunton  and  Trowbridge  are  pretty  famous  for  their 
displays  of  Dahlias.  At  the  former  exhibition  Messrs. 
Keynes,  AVilliams  &  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  did  not  compete 
as  usual,  but  Mr.  AV.  J.  Jones,  of  Bath,  had  a  good 
stand  of  twelve  varieties,  the  best  blooms  being 
AVilliam  Rawlings,  Buttercup,  Colonist,  Imperial, 
Henry  AValton,  Airs.  Gladstone,  Artist,  Air.  G.  Harris, 
and  Airs.  Harris,  but  the  flowers  showed  indications  of 
the  effects  of  stormy  weather.  The  fancy  varieties  at 
Taunton  were  fairly  good,  the  best  blooms  being  Airs. 
Saunders,  A.  F.  Barron,  Gaiety,  Rev.  J.  B.  Al.  Camm, 
Professor  Fawcett,  AVizard,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and 
Jessie  Alclntosh  ;  at  Trowbridge  there  was  among  the 
classes  open  to  all  one  for  twenty-four  blooms,  when 
Alessrs.  Keynes,  AVilliams  &  Co.,  of  Salisbury,  were 
first  with  some  very  good  flowers,  among  them  being 
Colonist,  Richard  Dean,  perhaps  the  best  purple  self 
in  cultivation  ;  Airs.  Foreman,  Air.  Spofforth,  Aladame 
Soubveyre,  in  its  self  form  ;  Imperial,  Henry  AValton, 
Herbert  Turner,  Air.  Glasscock,  Perfection,  Gloire  de 
Lyons,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Airs.  Gladstone,  Lord  Chelmsford 


and  Charles  AYyatt.  In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties, 
Air.  S.  Cooper,  Chippenham,  who  took  the  first  prize, 
had  good  blooms  of  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Harry  Keith, 
Harrison  AVeir,  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
Burgundy,  Henry  AValton,  Thomas  Hobbs,  Goldfinder, 
Airs.  Dodds  and  Airs.  Gladstone.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
fancy  Dahlias,  Alessrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  who  failed  to 
stage  flowers  of  their  usual  fine  quality,  were  beaten  by 
Air.  George  Humphreys,  of  Chippenham,  who  had  good 
blooms  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  AI.  Camm,  Plutarch,  Hercules, 
Henry  Eckford,  Airs.  Saunders,  Chorister,  Salamander, 
Duchess  of  Albany  and  Hugh  Austin. 

After  the  fine,  hot,  drying  weather,  I  think  there 
should  be  a  fine  display  of  Dahlias  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  September  6th,  and  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
on  the  11th.  Though  the  season  opened  somewhat 
awkwardly,  yet  the  Dahlia  blooms  have  been  both 
earlier  and  much  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  there  will  be  a  fine  bloom  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  September 

In  the  case  of  plants  from  which  exhibition  blooms 
are  to  be  taken,  there  is  little  to  be  done  but  to 
attend  to  the  bloom,  if  the  disbudding  and  thinning  of 
the  shoots  have  been  seen  to.  Late-flowering  varieties 
will  require  more  thinning.  AVhen  shading  exhibition 
flowers,  the  grower  should  avoid  the  error  too  often 
committed  of  close-shading  the  blooms  when  young  ; 
four  or  five  days  before  the  time  they  are  required  for 
exhibition  is  generally  considered  a  sufficient  time  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  to  be  extended  to 
eight  or  ten  days  as  the  season  advances.  Previous  to 
shading,  the  blooms  should  be  securely  tied  to  prevent 
them  from  being  damaged  by  friction  against  the  sur¬ 
rounding  foliage. 

Some  varieties  of  Dahlias  not  only  come  into 
flower  earlier  than  others,  but  the  flowers  attain  to 
maturity  much  more  quickly.  This  is  a  matter 
requiring  consideration  by  the  grower  for  exhibition. 
Varieties  that  have  soft  centres  take  the  shortest  time 
in  coming  to  perfection,  those  that  have  a  hard  green 
centre  when  young  take  the  longest,  and  should  be 
allowed  more  time  in  perfecting. 

At  Trowbridge  there  is  a  class  for  seedling  Dahlias  of 
1838-89,  certificates  being  awarded  according  to  merit. 
On  this  occasion  Alessrs.  Keynes,  AVilliams  &  Co.  ex¬ 
hibited  several  varieties,  those  selected  for  certificates 
being  Aliss  Fox,  in  the  way  of  Aliss  Cannell,  but 
heavily  tipped  with  purple  ;  Crimson  Globe,  bright 
crimson  self,  of  excellent  shape  ;  Alice  Emil}7,  yellow, 
slightly  suffused  with  orange-brown  ;  and  Edith,  a 
fancy  variety,  having  the  ground-colour  of  Duchess  of 
Albany,  but  striped  with  crimson  and  tipped  with 
white. — Ic.  D. 

New  Dahlias. 

AIarchioness  op  Bute. — The  flower-heads  of  this  new 
Cactus  variety  are  pink,  and  almost  white  in  the  centre 
during  the  process  of  expansion.  The  florets  are  of 
moderate  length  and  shortly  pointed.  It  is  rather  an 
attractive  variety,  and  received  an  Award  of  Alerit  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  shown  on  the 
27th  ult.  by  Air.  J.  T.  AVest,  Cornwallis,  Brentwood. 

T.  L.  Temple. — To  all  appearance  this  is  closely 
allied  to  Paragon,  and  is  likewise  a  single  form.  The 
ray-florets  are  very  broad,  overlapping,  and  of  a  rich 
velvety  crimson  with  paler  margins,  more  or  less  evi¬ 
dently  tinted  with  purple.  The  disc  is  bright  yellow. 
It  was  shown  by  Air.  T.  S.  AVare,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Alerit. 

Panthea. — The  general  form  of  the  head,  and  the 
elongated,  pointed  florets  of  this  variety,  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  old  Juarezi,  and  like  it,  is,  of  course,  a 
Cactus  Dahlia,  so  called.  The  colour  is  of  a  uniform 
pale  orange-scarlet,  or  nearly  so.  It  makes  a  very 
conspicuous  plant  in  the  open  ground,  and  is  useful  for 
cutting  purposes. 

John  Hickling. — This  is  an  exhibition  sort,  with 
large,  bright  yellow,  well-formed  flower-heads,  and 
compactly-arranged  rounded  florets. 

Reliance. — The  flower-heads  of  this  exhibition 
Dahlia  are  large  and  of  a  deep  orange-buff  colour.  The 
tips  and  back  of  the  florets  are  tinted  with  purple — a 
fact  most  noticeable  in  the  centre  of  the  flower- head 
before  full  expansion. 

Alice  Emily.— This  is  a  large  deep  yellow  exhi¬ 
bition  kind,  often  tinted  with  a  bronze  colour  at  the 
tips  and  backs  of  the  florets.  Six  blooms  of  it  were 
shown. 

Ciumson  Globe. — As  the  name  implies,  this  is 
globular,  or  nearly  so,  and  of  a  rich  dark  crimson.  It 
is  an  exhibition  kind,  and  the  best,  perhaps,  of  all  that 
type  here  mentioned,  owing  to  the  compact  and  beau- 
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tiful  arrangement  of  its  small  but  broadly-rounded 
florets.  The  five  last  named  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams,  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  and  all  received 
Awards  of  Merit. 

New  Gladioli. 

Duchess  of  Fife. — Judging  from  the  vigour  of  the 
stems  and  the  number  of  flowers,  this  is  evidently  a 
strong-growing  variety.  Nine  fully-opened  flowers 
and  sixteen  buds  were  all  borne  on  one  stem  of  a 
specimen  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  the  27th  ult.  The  flowers  were  of 
large  size,  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour  striped  with 
carmine  and  rose,  and  suffused  with  pale  yellow  on  the 
two  lower  segments  of  the  inner  series. 

Vulso. — The  flowers  in  this  case  are  also  large,  and 
of  a  deep  salmon  hue  tinted  with  a  deeper  shade  of  red, 
with  white  midribs  to  the  segments,  and  suffused  with 
rose  and  while  on  two  of  the  lower  ones.  Twelve 
flowers  were  expanded,  and  there  were  about  eight 
more  still  to  open  on  the  same  spike.  Both  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Ivelway  &  Son,  and  each  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 


of  magnificent  blooms,  such  as  once  seen  can  hardly  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Many  growers  keep  their  plants  too  long  before 
renewing  the  stock  with  young  ones,  but  Mr.  Jennings  is 
not  one  of  them.  He  pins  his  faith  to  a  renewal  every 
year,  and  is  abundantly  rewarded  for  so  doing  in  the 
even  character  of  the  stock,  the  greater  strength  and 
robustness  of  the  plants,  and  their  more  bountiful 
supply  of  first-quality  blooms.  The  plants  are  layered 
early  in  July,  by  plunging  the  pots  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  peat  and  sand  in  a  cold  frame  and  layering 
directly  into  it.  The  lights  are  kept  off  during  fine 
weather,  but  put  on  immediately  wet  comes,  as  this  is 
specially  inimical  to  the  free  rooting  of  this  particular 
variety.  The  compost  in  which  they  are  grown  in  pots 
is  made  up  of  two-thirds  of  sound,  yellow  loam,  and 
the  other  third  of  peat  and  sand  with  a  dash  of  soot. 
The  first  potting  into  60’s  takes  place  in  August,  and 
the  final  into  32’s,  24’s  and  16’s,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plants.  They  are  left  in  the  cold,  airy 
pits  all  the  wiuter,  the  lights  being  put  on  in  the 
autumn,  and  are  not  removed  into  the  flowering  house 
until  April.  In  this  way  they  are  kept  in  robust 
health,  and  a  superbly  even  batch  of  plants  is  the  result. 


twisted  and  tied  into  all  sorts  of  ugly,  fantastical,  and 
unnatural  shapes  so  as  to  restrain  their  vigour  and 
keep  them  within  available  limits.  These  trees  are  all 
very  well  in  large  gardens,  where  they  can  be  placed 
sufficiently  far  away  from  dwelling  houses,  and  be 
allowed  to  assume  their  natural  forms,  which  are 
always  the  most  pleasing  to  an  educated  eye  and  refined 
taste. 

Dwarf  Subjects  for  Small  Areas. 

These  may  vary  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  according 
to  the  distance  at  which  they  are  planted  from  windows. 
In  very  confined  areas,  few  subjects  are  more  suitable 
than  Euonymus  japonicus  and  its  golden  variegated 
variety.  The  form  with  the  narrow  white  margin  is 
hardly  worth  cultivating  ;  but  the  broad-leaved  E.  j. 
latifolius  albus  and  E.  j.  latifolius  aureus  are  very 
choice,  though  somewhat  tender.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Veronica  Andersoni,  V.  Traversii,  V.  parviflora, 
and  V.  ligustrifolia  ;  but  all  of  those  above  mentioned 
are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  far  more  interesting  and 
refined  in  appearance  than  the  Cherry  Laurels  and 
Privets  that  are  planted  everywhere  ad  'nauseam. 


Group  of  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  at  Ascott. 


THE  ROTHSCHILD  CARNATION. 

“What  is  the  Rothschild  Carnation  that  has  been  so 
often  mentioned  during  the  past  London  season  in  the 
society  papers  This  question  has  frequently  been 
put  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  numbers  of  London 
florists,  without  ever  having  received  a  very  definite 
answer,  because  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
Rothschild  family  are  notoriously  fond  of  all  Carnations, 
and  any  one  variety  may  be  dubbed  a  “  Rothschild  ” 
by  reporters  of  society  junketings,  from  inability  to 
recognise  the  particularly  favoured  sort.  Be  that, 
however,  as  it  may,  if  there  is  one  variety  grown  more 
largely  than  another  by  the  very  able  body  of  men  who 
have  charge  of  the  gardening  establishments  of  the 
respective  members  of  the  family,  it  is  the  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison — a  glorious  flower  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  can  satisfactorily  manage  it,  but  not  always  done 
well  by  the  majority  of  gardeners. 

At  Ascott,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
“  the  Malmaison  ”  is  superbly  grown  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
and  there,  at  all  events,  it  is  the  “Rothschild  Carna¬ 
tion  ” — the  most  favoured  of  all.  A  span-roofed  house, 
50  ft.  long,  is  devoted  to  it  when  in  flower,  and 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  contains  a  wealth 


SHRUBS  AND  TREES  POR 

VILLA  GARDENS. 

By  the  use  of  various  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with 
ornamental  foliage  a  fine  effect  can  be  produced  even 
where  the  space  is  limited.  Very  bad  taste,  however, 
often  prevails,  or  rather  the  want  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  the  habit  and  size  to  which  various  trees  will 
grow,  as  for  instance  when  Araucarias,  Sequoias, 
Limes,  Planes  and  Sycamores  are  planted  in  front 
gardens,  as  may  be  seen  but  too  frequently  where  there 
is  only  a  few  square  yards  at  disposal,  and  that,  too, 
right  in  front  of  the  windows.  In  a  few  years  the 
owners  must  cut  them  down  or  sit  in  comparative  dark¬ 
ness  indoors  ;  or  perhaps  the  trees  belong  to  a  landlord 
who  will  not  grant  the  tenant  permission  to  cut  them 
down  when  they  are  not  only  obstructing  the  light, 
rendering  the  houses  dark,  but  injuring  the  health  of 
the  inmates  by  hindering  a  free  passage  of  air,  and  so 
rendering  the  atmosphere  close  and  stifling.  Another 
fact  frequently  to  be  noticed  is  the  planting  of  Limes, 
Poplars,  Elms,  and  similar  tall  trees,  and  when  they 
reach  what  is  considered  the  limit  necessary  to  screen 
the  house  and  garden  from  the  public  highway  so  as  to 
secure  privacy,  then  the  trees  are  beheaded,  lopped, 


Should  a  dwarf  subject  other  than  Box  be  required  for 
edging  purposes,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus  would 
be  found  exceedingly  useful,  ornamental,  and  amenable 
to  close  pruning  or  clipping. 

Amongst  deciduous  shrubs,  Rhus  typhinus  and  R. 
glabra  laciniata,  with  long,  feathery-looking,  pinnated 
leaves,  are  undoubtedly  handsome,  but  far  too  little 
used.  The  leaflets  of  the  last  mentioned  are  deeply 
divided  a  second  time  into  long  narrow  segments. 
The  leaves  of  R.  typhinus  under  suitable  conditions 
attain  a  height  of  18  ins.  to  30  ins.,  when  their 
plumose  appearance  and  sub-tropical  effect  are  certainly 
wonderful  for  our  capricious  climate.  The  best  leaves 
are,  moreover,  produced  on  plants  that  are  hard  pruned 
back  annually  in  the  winter  time.  This  has  the  effect 
of  keeping  it  as  a  dwarf  bush  that  can  be  accommodated 
in  gardens  of  limited  extent.  Under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  soon  form  a  bush  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  high, 
or  in  the  case  of  old  and  tolerably  well-grown  specimens 
it  forms  a  small  tree  of  some  considerable  height. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  can  be  grown  as  described  in 
villa  gardens,  and  be  much  appreciated. 

A  large  number  of  Japan  Maples— chiefly  varieties 
of  Acer  palmatum— are  very  handsome,  dwarf,  and 
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extremely  well  adapted  for  gardens  of  limited  area. 
They  are  hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  winters  in  all 
the  southern  counties,  and  even  northern  ones  in  warm 
maritime  localities.  Some  of  the  finest  of  them  are 
A.  p.  disseetum,  with  green  leaves  divided  into  nino 
or  ten  long,  narrow  segments ;  A.  p.  palmatifidum, 
light  green,  and  finely  divided  to  the  very  base  ;  A.  p. 
ornatum,  with  deep  red  leaves  and  lighter  midribs  ; 
A.  p.  atropurpureum,  a  fine  vigorous  kind  ■with  dark 
purple  foliage  ;  and  A.  p.  sanguineum,  with  deeply 
five-lobed  reddish  crimson  leaves.  Besides  these  there 
are  many  other  distinct  and  beautiful  kinds. 

Purple-foliaged  shrubs  of  quite  a  different  colour  are 
represented  by  Berberis  vulgaris  purpurea,  the  purple¬ 
leaved  Hazel  (Corylus  Avellana  purpurea),  the  purple 
Birch  (Betula  alba  albo-purpurea),  with  leaves  of  a 
rich  metallic  purple  above,  and  paler  beneath  ;  the 
purple-leaved  Plum  (Prunus  Pissardi),  and  the  purple¬ 
leaved  Peach  (Prunus  persica  purpurea).  All  of  these 
are  of  dwarf  habit,  choice  and  showy,  and  when 
judiciously  arranged  amongst  other  green,  yellow,  and 
variegated  subjects,  are  very  effective.  By  way  of 
contrast  to  these,  a  number  of  golden-leaved  shrubs  or 
trees,  hard  cut  back  at  the  winter  pruning,  may  be 
interspersed  amongst  them.  The  golden-leaved  Catalpa 
(C.  syringsefolia  aurea)  so  called,  has  leaves  of  a  uniform 
soft  yellow,  and  on  the  young  shoots  of  hard-pruned 
bushes  they  attain  handsome  dimensions.  The  golden 
Elder  (Sambucus  nigra  aurea)  is  now  well  known  and 
very  effective  ;  it  may  be  kept  in  small  dimensions  by 
hard  cutting  back.  There  is  also  a  golden-leaved  Hazel 
(Corylus  Avellana  aurea)  equally  amenable  to  the  knife  ; 
and  Neillia  opulifolia  aurea  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  is 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Spiraea. 

Then  there  is  a  whole  host  of  shrubs  with  variegated 
leaves  that  may  be  called  into  requisition  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  green  that  but  too  frequently  prevails  in 
the  shrubberies  of  the  present  day.  The  overdoing  of 
a  garden  with  variegated-leaved  plants  is,  however,  to 
be  avoided,  a  sprinkling  always  being  productive  of 
the  best  results.  A  few  of  the  variegated  Hollies,  both 
silver  and  golden,  are  always  desirable  and  suitable 
alike  for  either  town  or  country.  Their  smooth  leaves 
are  not  liable  to  get  coated  with  a  sooty  deposit,  as 
many  others  are,  hence  their  suitability  for  town 
atmospheres.  Along  with  them'may  be  mentioned  the 
Aucubas,  beautiful  alike  in  foliage  and  berry.  The 
variegated  kinds  of  Euonymus  above  mentioned  are 
invaluable.  Several  species  and  forms  of  Dogwood 
(Cornus)  are  amongst  the  choicest  of  shrubs,  such, 
for  instance,  as  C.  mas  variegata,  but  more  especially 
C.  m.  elegantissima,  having  its  leaves  conspicuously 
margined  with  white  and  edged  with  red.  Then  there 
are  variegated  forms  of  C.  siberica,  including  C.  s. 
Spathii,  the  most  handsome  of  its  kind.  The  silver¬ 
leaved  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra  foliis  argenteis)  and  the 
yellow  variegated  (S.  n.  foliis  luteis)  may  be  introduced 
and  kept  in  due  bounds  by  the  use  of  the  knife  in 
winter. 

A  good  proportion  of  green-leaved  subjects  should 
always  be  used  ;  in  fact,  they  should  constitute  the 
groundwork  into  which  the  variegated,  yellow  and 
purple-leaved  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  introduced. 
Berry -bearing  subjects  are  always  worthy  of  the  space 
they  occupy,  and  may  be  largely  used  where  they  can 
be  accommodated.  Various  species  of  Cotoneaster, 
including  C.  micropliylla,  C.  thymifolia,  and  C. 
Simonsii,  and  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Cratiegus  Pyracantha) 
may  be  planted  against  the  walls  of  the  dwelling  house, 
where  they  will  have  a  telling  effect  in  autumn  and 
winter.  All  of  them  may,  however,  be  planted  in  the 
shrubbery,  where  they  will  assume  a  more  natural 
habit.  Rosa  sericea  also  fruits  freely,  and  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  in  bloom,  the  flowers  being  white. 
Cotoneaster  thymiflora  is  a  very  dwarf  plant,  and, 
together  with  the  beautifully  pinnate-leaved  Edwardsia 
microphylla  may  be  planted  against  low  walls. 

Fixe-foliaged  Teees. 

Many  of  the  above  mentioned,  such  as  Rhus  typhina, 
Catalpa  syringtefolia,  Sambucus  nigra  and  others,  if 
allowed  to  attain  their  natural  dimensions,  form  trees 
of  greater  or  less  size.  Somewhat  similar  in  habit  to 
Rhus  typhina  is  the  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailanthus  glandu- 
losa),  and  like  that  can  be  kept  dwarf  by  cutting  down. 
Under  this  system  the  leaves  attain  handsome  di¬ 
mensions,  quite  unlike  anything  amongst  the  trees  of 
temperate  countries  generally.  When  left  to  grow 
into  trees  the  leaves  will  vary  from  15  ins.  to  18  ins.  or 
even  more,  but  hard-pruned  bushes,  or  even  young  and 
vigorously-growing  trees  will  produce  leaves  a  yard  in 
length  and  beautifully  pinnated.  The  tree  is  well 
adapted  for  town  culture.  Where  six,  eight  or  more 


square  feet  can  be  afforded,  Paulownia  imperialis  should 
be  planted  for  the  sake  of  its  enormous,  roundly  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  that  attain  a  diameter  of  18  ins.  to  2  ft. 
To  get  them  like  this,  however,  the  plant  must  be 
subjected  to  hard  pruning  in  winter,  and  given  a  good 
position  where  it  will  enjoy  full  exposure  to  light. 
Spiraea  Lindleyana,  although  not  a  tree,  requires  a 
large  amount  of  space,  for  it  forms  a  magnificent  bush 
with  large  pinnated  leaves  and  huge  panicles  of  small 
white  flowers.  The  Maidenhair  Tree  (Ginkgo  biloba), 
and  the  narrow-leaved  Robinia  ( R.  Pseud -Acacia 
angustifolia),  together  with  other  varieties  of  the  latter, 
are  handsome  subjects  that  should  never  be  overlooked. 
—F. 

- - 

ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 

- -f- - 

Keeping  Birds  from  Gooseberries  and 
Raspberries. 

I  am  thinking  of  putting  wire  netting  over  flats  of 
Gooseberries  and  Raspberries,  to  keep  the  birds  from 
the  fruits.  The  ordinary  netting  is  very  good  for 
walls,  but  soon  gets  into  bad  condition  when  used  over 
Gooseberry  bushes.  I  think  if  the  wire  netting  were 
stretched  over  the  flats  at  the  height  of  6  ft.,  it  might 
be  put  up  permanently,  leaving  only  the  sides  or  some 
portion  of  them  to  be  taken  down  when  the  crops  are 
gathered,  but  should  be  glad  of  the  experience  of  any¬ 
one  who  has  tried  the  plan. — J.  H.,  G.  II. 

Carludovica  palmsefolia. 

A  good-sized  specimen  of  this  Cyclanthaceous  plant, 
with  leaves  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length,  was  shown  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  it.  The  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  large 
rosette  or  tuft  round  a  single  crown,  and  are  deeply 
bifid  or  parted,  deep  green,  and  traversed  longitudinally 
by  strong  parallel  nerves.  It  will  chiefly  rank  as  a 
decorative  plant  for  the  same  purposes  as  Palms, 
Pandanus,  and  similar  subjects. 

Sarracenia  decora. 

This  hybrid  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  S.  variolaris 
and  S.  psittacina.  The  leaves  or  pitchers  stand  about 
6  ins.  high,  and  are  greenish  at  the  base  suffused  with 
dull  red,  and  much  deeper  coloured  upwards,  where 
they  are  also  reticulated  with  dark  veins.  The 
back  of  the  pitcher  is  also  beautifully  blotched 
with  white,  and  the  large,  hooded,  laterally-compressed 
operculum  is  much  incurved  or  bent  over,  covering  the 
mouth  of  the  pitcher.  A  fine  plant  of  it  in  a  pan  was 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  a  First  Class  Cer¬ 
tificate  was  awarded  it. 

Watsonia  rosea. 

This  beautiful  old  Cape  plant  closely  resembles  a 
Gladiolus  in  habit,  w’ith  similar  ensiform  sub-erect 
leaves  arising  from  the  corm.  The  flower-stems  arise 
to  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  thereabouts,  and  bear  a  large 
number  of  blooms  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion. 
The  tube  of  the  flower  is  slender  and  bent  at  the  top, 
from  whence  the  limb  of  the  perianth  spreads  out  in 
campanulate  form.  This  is  nodding  or  bent  to  one 
side,  with  broad  overlapping  segments,  the  whole  of 
which,  together  with  the  tube,  are  of  a  beautiful  rose 
colour,  the  tube  being  the  darker  ;  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  pale,  almost  white  band  along  the  centre 
of  the  three  outer  segments.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 


Papaver  nudicaule  sulphureum. 

The  habit,  general  appearance,  utility,  beauty,  and 
cultural  treatment  required  by  this  plant  are  so  well 
known  that  description  is  hardly  necessary.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  sulphur  colour,  as  indicated  by 
the  name,  and  in  no  other  respect  differ  from  the  other 
varieties  of  the  type.  It  is  very  floriferous  and  distinct, 
even  to  the  untrained  eye,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  love  this  class  of  plants.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  received  an  Award 
of  Merit. 

Bouvardia  Hogarth  flore  pleno. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  bright  scarlet-red, 
and  semi-double,  with  fewer  segments  than  such  as 


Alfred  Neuner,  but  not  the  less  distinct  and  beautiful  on 
that  account.  They  are  borne  in  large  trusses,  and  may 
even  be  more  durable  than  the  single  form.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  and  of  a  good  and  healthy  appearance. 
Some  trusses  of  it  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
27th  ult.,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Rhododendron  Ophelia. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  broadly  oval,  leathery, 
deep  green  and  more  or  less  whorled.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  campanulate,  with  a  moderately  short  tube 
and  a  widely  spreading  limb  of  a  beautiful  rose-pink, 
suffused  with  salmon  in  the  throat  and  along  the  centre 
of  each  segment.  They  are  also  borne  in  large  trusses. 
Cut  specimens  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
August  27th,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


Hollyhock  delicata. 

This  is  a  seedling  of  considerable  merit,  bearing  large 
fully  double  flowers  of  a  salmon-flesh  colour.  The 
petals  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  undulate  or 
wavy,  and  so  long  as  almost  to  conceal  the  guard 
petals,  which  are  somewhat  paler  in  colour,  and  not 
very  prominent.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  for 
it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  August  27th. 
It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand,  Saffron 
Walden. 

Birds  and  the  Celery  Fly. 

As  I  was  walking  round  the  kitchen  garden  yesterday 
morning,  I  observed  a  number  of  birds — the  titmouse 
or  black-cap — very  busy  flying  about  the  rows  of  Celery, 
and  jumping  up  and  down  amongst  the  plants. 
Wondering  what  they  were  up  to,  I  stood  and  watched 
their  movements  for  some  time.  As  I  was  very  quiet, 
the  impudent  little  fellows  came  quite  close  up  to  me, 
and  I  found  that  they  were  feeding  off  the  larvse  of  the 
Celery  fly,  with  which  the  plants  are  infested.  These 
birds  are  generally  considered  so  destructive,  and  are  so 
frequently  destroyed  in  consequence,  that  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  put  in  a  word  for  them,  that  we  may  not 
begrudge  them  the  harm  they  do  when  we  consider  it 
is  fully  compensated  for  by  the  enormous  quantities  of 
small  caterpillar  grubs  and  plant  lice  destroyed  by  these 
indefatigable  foragers,  Has  no  one  else  a  word  to  say 
for  them  1 — Alfred  Glut,  The  Gardens,  Berwick, 
Shrewsbury,  September  2nd. 

The  Power  of  Cucumbers  when  Growing. 
Ix  a  span-roofed  pit  in  which  Cucumbers  are  grown  we 
have  had  several  large  squares  of  21-oz.  glass  broken  in 
the  roof,  which  necessitated  our  attendance  on  the 
master’s  carpet  each  time  a  pane  went.  At  last  we 
discovered  that  several  laterals  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  towards  the  side  walls,  and  young  Cucumbers 
forming  in  the  angle  between  the  glass  and  the  wall 
plate,  they  grew  at  such  an  irresistible  rate,  as  a  result 
of  the  heat,  moisture  and  good  feeding,  that  the  glass 
could  not  resist  the  pressure.  — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


The  Mutable  Colours  of  Gloriosa  superba. 
Both  the  generic  and  specific  names  of  this  plant  are 
well  merited,  for  the  plant  in  its  finest  form  is  truly  a 
conspicuous  object.  On  one  and  the  same  specimen 
may  be  seen  a  number  of  gradations  in  the  change  of 
colour  from  the  expanding  bud  to  the  fading  flower,  all 
of  which  are  of  special  interest,  because  although 
changes  more  or  less  extensive  occur  in  all  highly- 
coloured  flowers  during  the  course  of  their  development, 
yet  in  Gloriosa  they  are  particularly  noticeable.  The 
swelling  bud  is  at  first  green,  and  as  expansion  proceeds 
it  becomes  more  or  less  tinted  with  orange-red,  until 
when  fully  expanded  the  lower  half  of  the  perianth 
segments  is  of  a  clear  yellow,  with  the  same  hue 
running  along  the  edges  of  the  upper  half  which  is 
otherwise  bright  scarlet,  forming  a  distinct  margin  to 
it.  The  two  colours  have  distinct  lines  of  demarcation, 
and  do  not  interblend  at  the  points  of  junction.  Add 
to  this  the  spreading  or  horizontal  segments  and  their 
spiral-looking  undulations  along  the  margin,  together 
with  the  drooping  habit  of  the  flower,  and  we  have  char¬ 
acters  of  exceptional  beauty  and  interest.  It  is  true 
that  the  plant  requires  a  stove  temperature  and  some 
roof  space  against  which  to  train  it,  but  when  in  bloom 
the  room  it  occupies  is  well  repaid.  There  are  flowering 
specimens  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  at 
Forest  Hill. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Catasetum  tabulare  l/evis. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  curious  species  are  oblong- 
fusiform,  and  when  young  are  furnished  with  long, 
lanceolate,  plaited,  or  strongly-nerved  leaves,  arranged 
in  two  rows,  and  about  18  ins.  in  length.  A  specimen 
of  the  variety  named,  with  an  arching  spike  of  seven 
flowers,  was  shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  it 
received  a  Botanical  Certificate.  The  sepals,  petals, 
and  back  of  the  lip  are  pale  brownish,  speckled  all  over 
with  green  markings,  while  the  face  of  the  lip  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  large,  fleshy,  most  singular-looking, 
oblong-lanceolate,  elevated,  table-like  disc,  from  which 
the  name  tabulare  is  derived.  It  is  of  a  pale  creamy 
white  colour,  and  notched  at  the  base.  The  column  is 
pale  brown  behind,  speckled  with  pale  green,  drawn 
out  into  a  long  beak  or  rostrum  at  the  apex,  and  white 
on  the  sides  and  face,  speckled  with  purple. 

Satyrium  carneum  roseum. 

The  stems  of  this  strong-growing  species  attain  a 
height  of  15  ins.,  and  are  furnished  at  the  base  with 
leaves  that  are  half  curled  round  them,  while  the  upper 
ones  gradually  become  reduced  to  bracts  subtending 
the  flowers,  which  in  this  instance  at  least  are  com¬ 
paratively  large  for  a  Satyrium.  There  are  about  two 
large,  roundly-ovate,  radical  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
arranged  in  a  spike  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and 
are  of  a  warm  deep  rose,  with  white  tips  to  most  of  the 
segments.  The  lip  in  this  genus  is  upside  down  with 
regard  to  Orchids  generally,  and  is  curious  from  being 
furnished  with  two  spurs  that  project  down  behind  the 
flower.  It  is  a  terrestrial  Orchid,  and  well  adapted  for 
pot  culture  as  a  hardy  plant  or  in  a  greenhouse.  A 
specimen  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  week, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Calanthe  Masuca. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  detect  any  real  botanical  difference 
between  this  Indian  species  and  Reichenbach’s  C. 
nepalensis  or  Lindley’s  C.  versicolor,  for  in  habit  and 
structure  they  are  all  closely  similar.  They  are  terres¬ 
trial,  and  have  long,  lanceolate,  much-plaited,  ever¬ 
green  leaves  ;  and  the  flower  stems  vary  from  1^  ft.  to 
3  ft.,  or  in  C.  Masuca  grandiflora  they  even  attain  4  ft. 
in  length.  The  stems  in  all  the  three  so-called  species 
are  pubescent  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and 
bear  a  long  raceme  of  flowers  that  are  produced  in  suc¬ 
cession  over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  say  from 
June  till  August.  We  noted  a  fine  batch  of  C.  Masuca 
recently  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper 
Holloway.  The  sepals  are  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  and 
the  petals  broader  but  otherwise  similar.  The  lip  is, 
moreover,  the  most  striking  part  of  the  flower,  and  is 
of  a  deep  violet-purple  colour,  but  as  it  fades  it  changes 
to  a  salmon  hue,  and  ultimately  salmon-brown.  Now 
in  C.  versicolor  and  C.  nepalensis  the  flowers  behave  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  whether  distinct  or  not  they  are  very 
ornamental  Orchids,  and  most  acceptable  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  showy  species  are  by  no  means  over 
plentiful.  They  give  most  satisfaction  when  grown  in 
a  rather  warm  moist  atmosphere. 

COCHLIODA  VULCANICA. 

Of  the  three  species  that  have  been  introduced  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  this  one  undoubtedly  heads  the  list  for  the 
size  and  showiaess  of  its  flowers.  It  is  of  comparatively 
modern  introduction  from  Eastern  Peru,  and  in  this 
country  comes  into  flower  towards  the  end  of  summer, 
when  its  brightly-coloured  blooms,  which  are  produced 
on  upright  twelve  to  twenty-flowered  racemes,  are  much 
appreciated.  Each  measures  about  2  ins.  across,  and  is 
therefore  much  larger  than  that  of  C.  sanguinea  or 
C.  rosea.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  rose,  while 
the  lip  is  larger,  three-lobed,  bright  rosy  purple,  and 
paler  rose  on  the  disc,  which  is  furnished  with  a  four- 
ridged  callus.  The  side  lobes  are  blunt,  while  the 
middle  one  is  shortly  bifid  or  emarginate.  By  this 
latter  character,  and  by  the  greater  size  of  its  flowers, 
it  is  readily  distinguished  from  C.  rosea,  to  which  it 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance,  both  in  habit  and  in 
the  shape,  structure,  and  disposition  of  the  flowers. 
The  racemes  are  one-sided  in  all  of  them,  but  the 
flowers  of  C.  sanguineum  are  smaller  and  different  in 
shape,  the  parts  being  less  spreading.  They  are  £11 
grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Mesospinidium, 
that  under  notice  being  M.  vulcanicum.  They  may  be 
grown  in  pots  or  baskets,  the  latter  being  the  more 
satisfactory  method.  The  baskets  should  be  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  cool  house,  where  they  will  prove 
highly  ornamental.  We  noted  a  beautiful  specimen 
recently,  with  four  racemes  of  flowers,  in  the  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nurseries  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  at  Upper 
Holloway. 


The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  STOVE. 

Poinsettias  and  Euphorbias. — As  the  days  shorten 
and  the  nights  get  cooler,  attention  should  be  given  to 
these  indispensable  winter-flowering  subjects,  by  placing 
them  in  the  most  favourable  positions  with  regard  to 
light  that  is  at  disposal,  iu  order  to  ripen  the  wood  and 
keep  the  foliage  healthy.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  leave 
the  Poinsettias  in  frames  much  longer,  and  preparation 
must  be  made  to  take  them  into  some  heated  and  well- 
Ughted  structure  should  the  weather  set  in  cold  at  any 
time.  Weak  liquid  manure  should  occasionally  be 
given  them  to  keep  the  foliage  vigorous  and  healthy. 
Whether  farmyard  manure,  deer  or  sheep  droppings 
are  used  with  which  to  make  the  manure,  a  little  soot 
added  will  greatly  increase  their  value  as  fertilisers, 
and  give  a  dark  green  colour  to  the  foliage.  Euphorbia 
fulgens  (jacquinioe flora)  should  be  taken  near  the  glass, 
that  is  if  grown  in  pots  ;  and  if  the  stems  are  long  they 
may  be  tied  to  wires  under  the  glass,  in  order  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  light  to  ripen  the  wood  and  plump 
up  the  flower  buds. 

Bouvap.dias. — Those  who  grow  their  Bouvardias 
planted  out  in  frames  during  summer  should  not  delay 
the  operation  of  potting  till  it  is  too  late,  otherwise 
they  cannot  be  properly  established  before  winter.  If 
lifted  now  or  a  week  or  two  hence,  potted  up  and  kept 
close,  shaded,  and  syringed  for  a  few  days,  the  roots 
will  soon  get  established  in  the  fresh  soil,  so  that  after 
the  first  crop  of  flowers  has  been  cut  the  plants  may  be 
subjected  to  heat,  when  the  side  shoots  will  develop 
and  produce  useful  flowers  for  cutting  purposes  during 
great  part  of  the  winter.  More  than  that,  they  get  even 
dwarfer  as  the  principal  stems  get  cut  back,  for  then 
side  shoots  are  produced  nearer  the  base. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Winter-flowering  subjects  for 
greenhouse  decoration  are  mostly  out  of  doors  at 
present,  and  the  cultivator  should  see  that  they  are 
properly  staked  and  secured  against  high  winds  that 
are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time  towards  the  end  of  this 
month.  Now  that  the  pots  are  getting  well  filled 
with  roots  weak  liquid  manure  must  be  given  pretty 
frequently,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  flower- 
buds.  Disbudding  must  be  closely  attended  to,  and 
the  side  ones  prevented  from  running  away,  checking 
those  that  are  intended  to  bloom.  Three  of  the  lateral 
buds  are  allowed  on  each  stem  for  the  terminal  blooms 
as  they  are  called  ;  but  when  very  large  heads  are 
wanted  to  cut  for  exhibition  purposes,  then  the  crown 
bud  must  be  preserved  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  rest. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches. — The  trees  intended  for  the  production  of 
the  earliest  crop,  and  to  be  started  in  November,  should 
now  be  resting.  It  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  them 
if  all  the  sashes  be  removed  or  let  down  as  far  as  they 
will  go,  and  left  in  that  position  night  and  day,  in 
order  to  ripen  the  wood.  The  autumnal  rains  that 
may  occur  will  be  beneficial  than  otherwise  to  the 
borders.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  see  that  the 
borders  never  get  into  a  decidedly  dry  state,  otherwise 
the  blossom  buds  will  be  liable  to  suffer  after  forcing  is 
commenced.  Where  Peaches  are  still  hanging,  a  free 
circulation  of  air  must  be  maintained  to  prevent  damp. 
This,  of  course,  will  be  all  the  more  necessary  in  houses 
that  are  not  furnished  with  a  heating  apparatus. 

Cucumbers. — Preparations  should  now  be  made  for 
getting  the  plants  intended  for  winter  work  put  into 
their  fruiting  pots,  boxes,  or  beds.  A  Melon  pit  where 
the  fruits  have  all  been  cut  will  prove  as  suitable  and 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  in  which  to  put 
them.  In  turning  the  seedlings  out  of  their  pots 
disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and  press  the 
soil  firmly  about  them  in  their  new  quarters.  Water 
sparingly  till  plenty  of  fresh  roots  have  been  developed. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees. — Several  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  will 
be  ready  for  gathering,  and  must  not  be  neglected  till 
they  fall  or  are  discovered  and  destroyed  by  thrushes 
and  blackbirds,  which  soon  find  out  those  kinds  that 
are  soft  and  easy  to  devour.  Those  likely  to  suffer  in 
this  way  are  Red  and  White  Astrachau,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  Irish  Peach,  as  well  as  Jargonelle  and 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien  Pears.  The  attacks  of  the 
Codlin  Moth  are  very  severe  this  year,  fetching  down 
the  fruit  in  all  directions.  Such  fruits,  if  any  good, 
should  be  collected  and  used  immediately,  not  allowed 
to  lie  about  the  ground  till  the  grubs  have  escaped  and 
taken  up  their  quarters  elsewhere. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

- - 

Reading  Horticultural.  —  August  21st. 

This  was  a  capital  show  throughout,  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  being  especially  numerous  and  fine.  We  were 
glad  to  see  a  new  exhibitor  to  the  fore — Mr.  Aitken, 
gardener  to  Major  Meeking,  Ritchings  Park,  Slough — 
who  had  the  best  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
including  a  fine  piece  of  Lageratreemia  indica,  and  the 
remainder  fresh  and  good.  Some  of  the  best  Fuchsias 
seen  in  Reading  for  years  came  from  Mr.  Bright,  gar¬ 
dener  to  P.  Kerslake,  Esq.,  White  Knights,  Reading, 
free  in  growth  and  finely  bloomed  ;  he  had  the  best  six 
and  four  plants — nothing  else  came  near  him.  Some 
remarkably  large  and  well-developed  Cockscombs,  which 
were  awarded  the  first  prize,  came  from  Mr.  T.  Lockie, 
The  Gardens,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  who  always 
exhibits  in  admirable  form.  Another  good  feature 
were  the  collections  of  six  plants  of  bedding  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  of  which  there  were  several,  but  instead  of  their 
being  placed  contiguous  to  each  other,  they  were  in 
different  parts  of  the  tent.  Mr.  Aitken  was  first,  with 
some  excellent  plants  ;  and  Mr.  Bright  a  good  second. 

Some  very  fine  exotic  Ferns  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Aitken,  and  Mr.  Woolford,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer, 
Esq.,  Reading,  had  the  best  four.  Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  were  a  leading  feature,  and  Mr.  Woolford  had 
a  very  fine  lot  indeed.  Some  good  foliage  plants  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Wills,  Mould,  Currey,  and  Dockerill. 
Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  are  a  greatly 
increasing  feature  at  Reading,  and  artistic  grouping  is 
becoming  much  more  frequent.  In  the  class  for  the 
large  group,  Mr.  R.  Woolford  was  first  ;  and  Mr. 
Aitken,  second,  both  showing  excellent  taste,  though 
by  no  means  faultless.  Mr.  Currey  had  the  best  small 
group  ;  Mr.  Surman,  gardener  to  R.  Hounslow,  Esq., 
Reading,  was  second. 

Cut  flowers  were  represented  by  Roses,  Dahlias,  &c. 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  had  the  best  eighteen  and 
twelve  Dahlias  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  single  Dahlias,  a  very 
fine  lot  indeed.  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirences¬ 
ter,  had  the  best  eighteen  Roses,  a  very  good  lot  indeed; 
and  Mr.  W.  Turton,  Maiden  Erleigh,  had  the  best 
twelve  varieties.  Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Sons  had  the  best 
six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  staging  fine  blooms  of 
Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Stands  of  eighteen  bunches  of  cut 
flowers  were  superbly  shown  by  Mr.  George  Phippen, 
and  others.  Mr.  Castle,  of  Twyford,  had  the  best 
twelve  bunches  ;  and  Mr.  Durmau  the  best  six  bunches 
of  hardy  flowers.  Mr.  John  Walker  had  grand  quilled 
and  French  Asters,  and  very  fine  double  Zinnias.  Mr. 
R.  Owen,  Castle  Hill  Nursery,  Maidenhead,  had  a 
very  fine  lot  of  Begonia  blooms,  the  strain  being  com¬ 
mended. 

Table  decorations,  bouquets,  button-holes,  &c.,  were, 
as  is  usual  at  Reading,  good  features.  Fruit  was 
largely  shown.  The  best  collection  of  eight  dishes 
came  from  Mr.  Ashby,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Fanning, 
Whitchurch,  who  had  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Elruge 
Nectarines,  Prince  of  Wales  Plum,  White  Ischia  Figs, 
Morello  Cherries,  and  Sutton’s  Masterpiece  Melon  ; 
Mr.  Goodman,  gardener  to  C.  Ilammersley,  Esq., 
Bourne  End,  was  a  good  second.  Air.  Cakebread, 
The  Gardens,  Raynors,  Penn,  had  the  best  six  dishes, 
The  Peaches  exhibited  were  exceedingly  good,  Air. 
Lees  being  first  with  a  superb  dish  of  Teton  de 
Venus.  Air.  Pound  had  the  best  dish  of  Nectarines, 
staging  fine  Pine  Apple  ;  and  Air.  Alaher  had  the  best 
dish  of  Apricots  in  Aloor  Park.  There  was  a  grand  lot 
of  Plums  :  Air.  Cox,  Calcot  Park,  had  the  best  three 
dishes  in  Washington,  Kirke’s  and  Pond’s  Seedling  ; 
Air.  Turton  was  second,  having  Boddaert’s  Green  Gage 
in  the  place  of  Kirke’s.  Some  very  good  dessert  and 
culinary  Apples  were  shown — the  latter  especially  :  Air. 
R.  Webb  was  first  with  superb  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Wellington,  Gravenstein,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner’s 
King,  and  Cox’s  Pomona.  The  best  four  dishes  of 
dessert  Pears  were  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Bergamot,  and  Bon  Chretien,  from  Air. 
Goodman. 

Vegetables  were  really  magnificent.  There  was  a 
very  keen  competition  for  the  special  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Carter  &  Co.,  Oakshott  & 
Alillard,  and  C.  Fidler.  The  competition  with  nine 
dishes  of  Potatos  was  a  remarkably  good  one,  Air. 
R.  Lye,  The  Gardens,  Sydmonton  Court,  being  placed 
first.  A  splendid  collection  of  fruiting  trees  and  dishes 
of  fruit  came  from  Alessrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  nursery¬ 
men,  Sawbridgeworth. 
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Ludlow  Horticultural. — August  29th. 

In  lovely  weather  this  show  was  held  as  usual  on  the 
Old  Castle  Green,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  yet 
held  by  this  society.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were 
shown  by  Mrs.  Foster,  Moor  Park,  Ludlow  (gardener, 
Mr.  Haggart),  and  Sir  Charles  Rouse  Boughton,  Bart, 
(gardener,  Mr.  Kennedy),  a  very  fine  plant  of  Oncidium 
flexuosum  in  Mr.  Haggart’s  six  plants  gaining  for  him 
the  first  prize.  For  six  ornamental  foliage  plants, 
first,  Mrs.  Foster  ;  second,  Sir  Charles  Rouse  Boughton, 
Bart.  ;  and  for  three,  the  Lion.  Miss  Rushat  took  first 
prize.  In  the  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns,  Sir  Charles 
Rouse  Boughton,  Bart  ,  showed  very  good  plants  of 
Microlepia  hiita  cristata,  a  good  piece  of  Adiantum 
Farleyense,  also  a  fine  plant  of  Adiantum  gracillimum  ; 
Mrs.  Foster  being  a  very  close  second.  Mrs.  Foster 
also  took  first  for  three  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  bloom,  Alfred  Hewitt,  Esq.,  Brim  field,  being  second. 
The  Pelargoniums,  table  plants,  Fuchsias,  Petunias, 
Balsams  and  Cockscombs  made  a  good  show.  Fruit 
classes  were  well  filled,  especially  Plums  ;  Mrs.  Foster 
gaining  first  for  black  Grapes,  and  Sir  Charles  Rouse 
Boughton  first  for  white,  showing  good  Muscats.  Sir 
Wm.  Curtis,  Cayenbam  Court,  gained  first  for  culinary 
Plums,  and  J.  B.  Wood,  Esq.,  Henley  Hall,  first  for 
dessert  Plums  ;  and  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes 
of  fruit,  the  judges  awarded  equal  firsts  to  J.  B.  Wood, 
Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  Moor  Park,  both  very  good  and 
even  in  quality.  Vegetables  are  always  well  shown  in 
Shropshire.  Mr.  Berrington,  Ludlow,  was  first;  second, 
J.  B.  Wood,  Esq.  ;  third,  Sir  Wm.  Curtis,  Bart. 
Among  the  single  dishes  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Wood 
showed  some  very  fine  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. 
Roses,  as  usual  at  Ludlow,  came  up  strong,  Miss  G.  H. 
Colin  Ashfield  taking  first  in  all  three  classes.  Rev. 
C.  H.  Sturgess  showed  a  very  fine  bloom  of  Rubens  ; 
but  Mr.  George  Berriugton’s  Roses  were  a  little  too  far 
gone.  The  cottagers  made  a  good  display  in  all  classes. 
—  Correspondent. 


Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural.— 

August  29th. 

The  third  show  of  the  season  took  place  on  the  above 
date  in  the  grounds  of  Queen’s  College,  the  quadrangle, 
which  encloses  a  spacious  lawn,  being  utilised  for  the 
exhibits,  the  vegetables  being  placed  on  tables  in  the 
open.  Good  Fuchsias  were  shown,  also  double  and 
single  zonal  Pelargoniums,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
specimen  hardy  plants  (a  fine  example  of  Statice  incana 
being  conspicuous),  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Coleus, 
exotic  and  hardy  Ferns,  and  many  cut  flowers.  Mr. 
G.  Jacob,  Witney  ;  Mr.  C.  Jacob,  Hea  lington  ;  Mr. 
Price,  Hendington  ;  G.  II.  Morrell,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  John 
Walker,  Thame  ;  Mr.  M.  Jefferies  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  Headington,  were  the  leading  prize-winners 
in  the  plant  classes.  The  plants  did  not  compare  in 
quantity  or  quality  with  those  seen  at  the  May  show, 
but  they  were  decidedly  meritorious.  The  best  speci¬ 
men  greenhouse  plant  was  a  very  fine  Vallota  purpurea 
from  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  of  Brill. 

Cut  flowers  were  a  remarkably  good  feature,  Mr. 
John  Walker  showing  exceptionally  well,  supported  by 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  with  Roses  and  Hollyhocks.  Gladioli 
came  from  Mr.  T.  Arnall,  Carnations  and  Picotees  from 
Mr.  W.  G.  Chaundy,  and  Phloxes  from  Mr.  C.  Taylor. 
Stands  of  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  perennials  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Walker  and  R.  Price.  One  special 
feature  at  Oxford  is  the  classes  for  twenty-four  and 
twelve  bouquets  of  flowers.  The  best  of  the  former 
class  came  from  Mr.  J.  Walker,  and  that  of  the  latter 
from  Mr.  T.  Anstiss.  Some  very  fine  trusses  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Walker  and 
J.  Bates,  Senr. 

There  was  not  an  extensive  collection  of  fruits,  but 
it  was  good,  and  included  Grapes,  Melons,  Figs, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Apples,  &c.  Vegetables  were  numerous  and 
very  fine.  Runner  Beans  were  represented  by  fine 
pods  of  Neal’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Piper’s  Oxonian,  a 
local  variety.  Of  Peas  there  were  good  samples  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  the  best  late  variety.  Potatos  were 
remarkably  good,  the  winning  varieties  being  Reading 
Russet,  The  Dean,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Mr.  Bresee, 
Prizetaker,  Schoolmaster,  Edgcote  Seedling,  London 
Hero,  Chancellor,  Snowdrop,  Reading  Giant,  &c. 
Onions  were  very  fine,  Anglo-Spanish  and  the  Banbury 
type  being  conspicuous  for  their  fine  development. 

A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons  for  single  Dahlia  Victoria.  The  same 
firm  were  highly  commended  for  their  patent  flower 
holders,  and  for  a  collection  of  cut  blooms,  as  also  was 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  for  a  stand  of  Dahlias. 


Sevenoaks  Horticultural. 

The  twenty-second  annual  exhibition  of  this  flourishing 
society  was  held  recently  in  Montreal  Park,  the  country 
seat  of  Earl  Amherst.  The  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  which  are  kept  in  splendid  trim  by  Mr.  A. 
Bolton,  the  gardener,  were  thrown  open  to  the  general 
public,  who  showed  their  appreciation  of  his  lordship’s 
kindness  by  visiting  the  gardens  in  large  numbers 
Four  large  tents  were  completely  filled  with  fine 
examples  of  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  In  the 
plant  tent  we  noticed  some  very  fine  Ferns  from  the 
gardens  of  Mrs.  Crawshay,  Bradbourne  Hall,  and  from 
Mrs.  Swanzy,  The  Quarry  ;  and  an  exceptionally  fine 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  with  upwards  of  200  flowers 
and  buds.  The  judges  considered  this  one  of  the  finest 
plants  of  its  kind  that  had  ever  been  seen.  It  was 
shown  as  a  specimen  by  Mr.  A.  Gibson,  gardener  to  T. 
F.  Burnaby  Atkins,  Esq.,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add,  secured  the  first  prize.  For  six  flowering  plants 
Mr.  Gibson  was  first,  showing  splendid  examples  of 
Dipladenia,  Eucharis,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Alla- 
manda  ;  second,  Mr.  Goodman,  Lapageria  rosea  superba, 
and  Ixora  Williamsii  being  his  best  plants  ;  third,  Mr. 
Hatton. 

Foliage  plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Goodman, 
Bradbourne  Hall  ;  Mr.  Hatton,  The  Quarry  ;  and  Mr. 
A.  Waterman,  Maidstone.  There  were  some  splendid 
groups  arranged  for  effect,  and  in  a  keen  competition 
Mr.  G.  Fennell,  gardener,  Fairlawn,  Tonbridge, 
secured  first  prize  with  a  very  pleasing  arrangement  of 
Campanulas,  Lilies,  foliage,  and  Ferns  ;  second,  Mr. 
Heath,  gardener  to  C.  R.  Petley,  Esq.,  with  a  similar 
group  ;  third,  Mr.  Searing  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Waterman. 

Fruit  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Kelsey 
Manor,  who  secured  first  honours  for  a  collection  of 
six  varieties.  Mr.  Osman,  of  Chertsey,  took  premier 
honours  with  black  Grapes,  as  did  also  Mr.  Sutton, 
gardener  to  Lord  Stanhope,  Chevening,  for  white 
Grapes. 

For  three  very  light  and  tastefully  arranged  pieces 
suitable  for  table  decoration  Mr.  F.  Seale,  Vine 
Nurseries,  was  awarded  first  prize;  second,  Mrs. 
Fennell ;  third,  Mr.  Hatton.  For  a  bouquet  Mr. 
S.  Cooke,  gardener  to  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  took  the 
first  prize,  Orchids  being  used  with  telling  effect  ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Seale ;  third,  Mr.  Newman,  florist, 
Bromley.  For  a  lady’s  dress  spray  Mr.  Cooke  was 
again  to  the  fore  with  a  fine  spike  of  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra,  backed  with  Maidenhair  Fern.  There 
were  several  collections  from  various  nurserymen, 
which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of 
the  show.  Fortunately  the  society  is  not  dependent 
entirely  on  the  gate  money,  or  the  showery  afternoon 
would  have  been  most  prejudical  to  it. — From  a 
Correspondent. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 


Bulbs.—  Stella :  If  yoa  can  keep  them  cool,  yet  safe  from 
frost,  they  will  flower  In  their  natural  season,  but  very  little 
encouragement  in  the  shape  of  warmth  will  induce  them  to 
bloom  earlier,  and  that  is  the  object  of  early  potting. 

Carnation  Sporting. — D.  Stuart :  Sporting  in  Carnation 
flowers  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  and  it  is  surprising  you 
have  not  noticed  it  before.  Carnations  are  a  “  sporting"  family. 

Names  of  Plants.—/.  11.,  G.  11.  :  A  Gypsophila,  probably 
paniculata,  but  specimen  too  small  to  determine.  A.  Chalmers  : 
Trichopilia  rostrata.  Rubies :  1,  the  Artillery  Plant  (Pilea 
muscosa) ;  2,  Tradcscantia  discolor. 

Peaches  and  Woodlice. — .4.  It.:  The  only  way  to  prevent 
the  woodlice  from  eating  into  the  base  of  the  Peaches  is  to  kill 
them,  and  in  a  long  Peach  case  such  as  yours,  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  lay  some  dirty  old  boards,  one  on  the  top  of  another, 
along  the  base  of  the  wall.  These  make  a  capital  hiding  place, 
and  by  examining  them  every  morning  for  a  few  days,  you  will 
soon  get  rid  of  them. 

“R.  H.  S."— A  Fellow:  The  treasury  minute  of  August  10th 
is  so  clear  upon  the  point  that  if  Mr.  Morris  has  not  resigned  he 
must  shortly  do  so.  When  that  event  occurs,  it  will  be  time  to 
discuss  the  matter,  if  then  worth  discussing  at  all. 

Vines  and  Their  Culture.— H.  IV.:  We  do  not  know  of  any 
work  on  this  subject  published  at  the  price  you  name.  The  one 
advertised  in  our  columns  is  Mr.  Barron's,  but  the  price  of  that 
is  5s.,  or  5s.  3d.  by  post. 

Wasps  and  Flies.— A.  31.  writes  :  A  perfect  swarm  of  wasps 
and  flies  continue  to  infest  some  standard  trees  of  Pitmaston 
DueheaS,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  and  Beurre  Superfm  Pears. 
They  seem  to  feed  on  the  foliage,  as  they  have  not  attacked  the 
fruit.  I  have  them  syringed  night  and  morning,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Would  some  correspondent  suggest  what  else  can  be 
done  under  the  circumstances 


Weeds. — Stella  :  We  have  never  tried  diluted  carbolic  acid, 
preferring  the  much  safer  Agricultural  Salt.  If  you  must  have 
a  chemical,  try  one  of  the  mixtures  advertised  in  our  columns. 

Communications  Received. — J.  W. — R.  B.  &  Co. — K.  &  S. — 
W.  G.  H.— J.  A. — W.  J.  D.— A.  G. — G.  B.  &  Co.— E.  B.  (many 
thanks) — W.  D.  (anticipated) — J.  L.  (many  thanks) — E.  S.  D. — 
D.  C.— H.  M.— C.  S.— W.  W. 


- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — Bulb  Cata¬ 
logue,  1SS9. 

John  T.  Gilbert,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire.— Bulbs  and 
other  Flower  Roots. 

Dickson,  Brown,  A  Tait,  43 — 45,  Corporation  Street,  Man¬ 
chester-Autumn  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  233,  High  Holborn,  W.C.— Bulb 
Catalogue.  1SS9. 

E.  H.  Keelage  &  Son,  Haarlem. — Miscellaneous  Bulbous 
and  Tuberous-rooted  Plants. 

Buckland  &  Broadbent,  Gee  Cross,  near  Manchester. — Select 
Carnations  and  Picotees. 

J.  &  R.  Thvne,  83,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. — Dutch  Bulbs 
and  Plants  for  forcing,  &c. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. — Tuberous-rooted 
Plants  and  Bulbs. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee. — Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Dutch  and  other 
choice  Bulbs,  Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  2nd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  small  demand 
for  Trifolium  incarnatum,  "Winter  Tares  and  Rye. 
Mustard  and  Rape  steady.  Winter  Tares  are  in  full 
supply. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  4 th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  4  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  6  16 

Peaches  ....perdoz.  10  6  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  16  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pine-apples,  8t. 

Michaels . each  2  0  7  0 

Plums . J-sieve  2  0  6  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  doz.  SO  6  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ....per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  30  60 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  4  0  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 


s.d.  s.d 

Herbs  ..  ..per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  1  2  0 

Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  7  0  9  0 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  6  0  9 

Turnips  ....perbun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  hlms  „  2  0  4  0 
Asters,  French. 

per  bunch  10  16 
Asters....  12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Carnations,  12  bnchs.  8  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Cornflower.. 12  bnchs.  10  3  0 
Dahlias  . .  12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,12bchs. 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 

Forget-me-nots .  16  4  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  5  0 
Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  0  12  0 
Gladioli  brenchleyensis, 

doz.  sprays  0  9  16 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  3  0  9 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  2  0 


s.d.  s.d 

Lilium  lancifolium, 

12  blooms  0  9  2  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lavender,  12  bunches  4  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  10  4  0 
Pansies  ..12  hunches  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  3  0  6 
Pinks  ...  .12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum.  12  buchs.  2  0  6  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  10 

—  Red . perdoz.  0  3  10 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  6  10 
Stephanotis,12  sprays  2  0  4  0 
Stocks,  doz.  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  Peas . 12  „  2  0  4  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  9 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  5  0  12  0 

Asters  . perdoz.  3  0  6  0 

Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Balsams  . doz.  3  0  6  0 

Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Calceolaria  . .  per  doz.  4  0  8  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 

Cockscombs  _ doz.  3  0  6  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dra ciena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz. 
Evergreens,  iD  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Fuchsia . perdoz.  SO  9  0 

Heliotrope  . .  per  doz.  SO  6  0 
Hydrangeas.,  per  doz.  6  0  15  0 
Lilium  auratuin,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
—  longiflorum  perdoz.  IS  0  SO  0 

Lobelia  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  doz.  pots  SO  6  0 

Musk  .  per  doz. 

Nasturtiums _ doz.  3  0  5  0 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  2  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums,  per  doz  6  0  12  0 
Rhodanthe  ..per  doz. 
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ESTABLISHED  18  4-8.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

From  whom  the  ORIGINAL  ANTHRACITE  only  can  be  had.  [See  “  GARDENING  WORLD,"  January  5,  1869. 


THE  GRESHAM 


j£tfe  Booxtx'cmce  §>ocieix?, 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ASSETS  exceed  £4, 000, 000.  ANNUAL  INCOME  exceeds  £766,000. 

This  Society  offers  unusual  advantages  to  intending  Assurers.  Its  Tables  are  popular,  easily  understood,  and  readily  appreciated  when 
fairly  presented.  Its  Policies  are  amongst  the  most  liberal  offered  to  the  Public,  and  are  free  from  si  I  unnecesssry  Restrictions.  The 
Society  is  strong,  is  well  and  favourably  known,  deals  liberally  with  its  assured,  is  doing  a  large  business,  and  has  everything  to  commend 
it  to  public  patronage.  An  examination  of  its  publications,  tables,  and  business  methods  is  invited. 

LIBERAL  TERMS  will  be  given  to  energetic ,  successful  AGENTS. 

THOMAS  G.  ACKLAND,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  Actuary  and  Manager. 
JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  F.S.S.,  Secretary. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  COST!!! 

SILVER  SAND 

Is  admitted  by  the  leading  Nurserymen  to  be  the  best  quality  obtainable  in  the  trade.  Consumers  should  buy  direct  from  the 
owner  of  these  celebrated  and  extensive  pits,  which  contains  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  splendid.  Sand,and  thus 
save  half  the  ordinary  cost.  No  travellers  or  agents.  Apply  direct  to  the  Proprietor  tor  Samples  and  Prices.  Free  on  Rail  or  Canal. 
All  orders  executed  with  the  utmost  promptness  and  under  personal  supervision.  Special  Railway  Rates  in  force  to  all  parts. 

GEO.  GARSIDE,  JUN.,  F.R.H.S.,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 


NOTICE. 

DONALD'S  PARAFFIN  EMULSION isthecheapestandmost 
effectual  preparation  in  the  market  for  destroying  all  insect 
pests,  and  for  dressing  seed  beds  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  grub. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  many  leading  gardeners.  One 
gallon  of  Emulsion  makes  160  gallons  of  solution.  Price  3s.  6 d. 
per  gallon,  with  full  directions.  To  be  had  from  seedsmen,  or 
direct  from  the  makers,  DONALD  &  Co.,  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Chemists,  New  Scone,  Perth,  N.B.,and  The  Cross, 
Chester.  Wholesale  from  OSMAN  &  Co.,  and  WATSON  & 
SCULL,  London. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

SPHINCTER  CRIP 

Indestructible.  GARDEN  HOSE. 

Price  Lists  free  and  Hose  only  obtainable  from  the 

Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  Compy., 


63,  FORE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


With  enlarged  Supplement,  7s.  6d.  Supplement  sold  separately, 
Is.  6(1. 

JOHNSON'S  GARDENER’S.  DICTIONARY 

Describing  the  Plants,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  desirable  for  the 
Garden,  and  explaining  the  Terms  and  Operations  employed  m  the 
cultivation.  With  a  revised  Supplement,  including  all  the  new 
Plants  and  Yaiieties  to  the  end  of  the  yearlSSO,  by  N.  E.  Brown, 
of  the  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew. 

London:  G.  BELL  &  SONS.,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
and  all  Booksellers. 


70,000 

In  Oz-7  .'Oil  nl  nuroH 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

_  _  young  plants ;  carriage  paid  ;  25  whites, 

Is.  3d.  ;725  coloured,  Is.  3d.  ;  25  Japanese,  Is.  3d.;  25  early, 
Is.  3d. ;  25  general  collection,  Is.  3d. ;  25  late,  Is.  3d. ;  25  bloom 
Aug.  to  Jan.,  Is.  3d. ;  or  any  above,  named,  Is.  3d.  per  dozen. 
Peat,  2s.  6d.  per  sack  ;  six,  10s. — TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St. 
Helens,  Lancashire. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journo! 
of  Horticulture Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  tbe  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12.«. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

-PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

I  NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  os. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

Horticulturists,  Florists,  &c. 

YTTAUTED. — Particulars  of  Businesses  for 
V  V  Sale  from  £500  to  £2,000.— Address,  Mr.  BERNARD 
WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

PARTNER  WANTED  with  £500  to  £1,000 

to  join  established  Horticulturist  near  London.  Present 
partner  retiring  on  account  of  ill  health;  practical  man,  half 
shares— Address,  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

mo  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NURSERY- 

_L  MEN  &  FLORISTS,  &c.,  GREENGROCERS,  FRUIT¬ 
ERERS,  &e. — Farms  to  Let  and  Businesses  for  Sale  from  £100  to 
£1,400  for  particulars  apply  Mr.  BERNARD  TVILSON, 
Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  tor  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


Pv 


EADERS  OE  THE  GARDENING 

_  .  •  _  _  j  : n- ;*%;**,»  +1, 


m  WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
espectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Gf  f  If  II’I 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package ;  or  6d.  per  cake , 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

3  NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
j  fflQHGtATVS  rtTJB.SER.IES, 

f  LONDON  N. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT  AND  WANTED- 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

T  AMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

£  J  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN,  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs,  Carter, 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


En- 


Gardeners’  Register. 

LADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  of  situations,  all  booked 
free  of  charge.  —  JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  144,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh, 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice,  and  interesting  collection  in 
the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns. 

Partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  21),  containing  120  illustrations, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Ferns, 
Is.  6 d.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSJERY, 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


I  PATENT  CHAMPION  HEATER  &  PgPES 


TOOPE’S 

PATENT 

Celebrated  Hot-’water  Boilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  be  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heating  every  description  of 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom* 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Propa¬ 
gators,  Simplex  Fumigator,  &c. 


FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR'S  SPAX-ROOF  GAP.DE>'  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass.  Ready  for  use. 

6  ft.  by  3  ft . £2  9s’  )  Carriage  and  packing  free. 

12  ft.  by  3  ft .  £3  los.  j  ° 


Catalogues  and  Estimates  free. 

A  A’  c.  TOOPE,  F.R.H  S-,  Si  Go,,  J 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 


HUGHES’  Soluble 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  &  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  ALL  USE  IT 

Unsurpassed  as  an  insecticide  for  killing  all  Insect  pests 
whether  on  tbe  roots  or  on  tbe  foliage,  without  injury  to 
the  most  delicate  plants.  It  also  imparts  gloss  and  lustre 
to  the  foliage,  which  is  so  desirable  for  Exhibition  purposes. 

Mr  R.  Craig,  President  of  tbe  Florist  Convention  of 
America,  says:  “After  trying  all  Insecticides  that  I 
could  learn  about,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Fir  Tree  Oil  is  the  best  for  all  purposes,  and  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  there  is  nothing  to  come  up  to  it  in  the  Market.” 

Dog  Fanciers  shouli  always  use  it  for  Washing  their 
Animals,  a  small  quantity  in  the  Water  will  make  their 
Coats  Silky,  and  produce  a  healthy  Skin  Action.  It  kills 
all  parasites,  and  makes’the  Hair  look  Beautiful. 

Used  in  the  water  for  Washing  Fabrics— it  acts  as  a 
Disinfectant,  Bleacher  and  Cleanser,  and  should  always 
be  used  for  Washing  Fine  Linen  Goods. 

It  kills  Insect  life  on  Man,  Animals,  Birds,  and  Plants 
without  any  fear  of  injurious  effects.  It  is  invaluable  for 
all  Animals  and  Birds  when  they  are  washed. 

Sold  bv  all  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  1/6,  2/6,  4/6 ; 
J-Gallon  7/6, "I -Gallon  12/6,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

‘  A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE, 
its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  Post  free 
on  application  to 

E.  G.  HUGHES,  Victoria-St.,  Manchester. 

Wholesale  from  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  ;  Corry,  Soper 
&  Co.  ;  Osilas  &  Co.  ;  and  all  the  Seed  Merchants  and 
PatentMedicine  Houses  in  London. 

NEW  YORK— Rolker  &  Soms. 


Xo.  61.— IMPROVED  LEAX-TO  FRAME. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  throe  coats;  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes ;  S  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  los. ; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  16  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s. ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15s.  Packing-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Greenhouses,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  &c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 

Greenhouses.—  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
he  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  Ss.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to’s,  J-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Pl^DS  &C 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 

Complete  Satisfaction  Gnaranteef 

To  all  using  preparations  bearing  our  Trade  Mark  in 
accordance  with  our  directions.  Refuse  Imitations. 


THS  ’SWIFT  8c  SURE”  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,  1/6 *3/6;  gall., 10/6;  4galls.,30/ 

“PERFECT”  WEED  KILLER.— Gallon,  2/; 
5  gal.,  1/9,  10  gal.,  1/6,  40  gal.,  1/4  p.  gaL 

“PERFECT  WORM  DESTR0YER- 

Bottles,  1/6  &  3/6;  gal.,  7/6;  5  gal.,  5/p.  gaL 


.OtiMo 


“PERFECT”  MILDEW  DESTR0YER- 

Bottles,  1/  &  2/;  gal.,  8/;  5  gal.,  5/  p.  gal. 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
’  NONE  ARE  GENUINE. 

“PERFECT  HORTICULTURAL  SUMMER  SHADINC.- 

Tins — 1  lb.,  1/;  2  lbs.,  2/;  6  lbs.,  5/. 

Are  absolutely  Unsurpassed  for  Cheapness 
and  Efficiency  Combined. 

Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  ic. 
Single  bottles  post  free  at  published  prices  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

Horticultural  &,  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Principal  Agents:  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  CO., 

103  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


Orchid  Baskets, 

RAFTS,  BOATS, 


Orchid  Baskets, 

AND  CYLINDERS. 


SEND  FOR  A  PRI6E  BIST 

from  the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  trade, 

H,  Ga  SMYTH,  21,  GOLDSMITH  ST„  DRURY  LANE,  m, 

NOW  READY.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chaptee 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. —  Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV. — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

v. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines  :  when  and  how  to 
doit. 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


eosfBuss. 

Chapter 

X.— Disbudding  and  Stopping  tbe 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII.— Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII.— Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


i  Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 

XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI.— The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE’  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  Sd. 
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RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


4a 


Best 

worJc  guaranteed 
and  at  lowest  prices. 


$3 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  Hot  -  water 
Apparatus  complete. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

DARLINGTON. 


% 


'he  Gardening  H[orld. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8 d. ; 

6  months,  3s.  3 d.\  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 

"  THE  BEST  PENNY  GARDENING  PAPER." 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  "The  Gardening  World,”  for 
_ months,  commencing  on 


for  whidh  I  enclose. 
Name _ _ 


Address. 


“ THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FUTURE.” 

NOW  READY— Price  Is.  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 

Demy  8vo.  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including  3  Portraits. 

TheTUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 

LONDON: 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  Office,  Catherine  St,  Strand,  W.C. 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 

By  m.  S.  DOPWEU, 

HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PIOOTEE  UNION. 

RRICE,  2s.  6d. ,  ROST  FREE. 

PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  Id. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Annual. 

Edited  by  LEWIS  CASTLE. 

-CONTENTS- 

Chrysanthemum  Topics — Notes  on  Novelties — The  Blue  Chrysanthemum — On  Dressing  the  Blooms — Notes 
from  the  West,  the  Midlands  and  the  North — A  Chat  about  Chrysanthemums — Wood  Ripening — Manures  for 
Chrysanthemums — Damping  in  Blooms — Chrysanthemum  Sports  — Mid-winter  Chrysanthemums — List  of  Varieties 
Certificated  since  1859 — Chrysanthemum  Societies,  kc. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 


THE  (HARDENING  W0RL9 

IS  published  every  Thursday  morning,  for  Saturday, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  on  the  following  terms,  prepaid  : — For 
twelve  months,  6s.  6d.  ;  six  months,  3s.  3d.  ;  three 
months,  Is.  8<Y.  (post  free).  Foreign  Subscriptions 
(excepting  India  and  China),  8s.  8 d.  for  twelve  months, 
including  postage.  P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to 
B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wyknjj, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
" Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


CDLTDRAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE, 

By  JOHN  CRANSTON, 

CONTAINING 

Every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture  ;  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest 
Roses  (fully  described) ;  a  select  list  of  sorts  adapted  to  various  circumstances, 
situations,  soils,  and  climates;  a  complete  catalogue  of  varieties  of  Roses  in¬ 
troduced  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

To  be  performed  during  each  month  throughout  the  year. 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1851- 


H.  M.  POLLETT  &  Co., 

Horticultural  and  General  Printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  ST.,  ALDERSGATE  ST., 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen's  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every 
description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 


The  New 

PLANT  COLLAR. 

No  more  Pot-bound 
Plants.  Beale’s  New  Imper¬ 
ishable  Terra  Cotta  Metal  Ex¬ 
panding  Plant  Collar  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  Rooting  Space  in 
Flower  Pots  without  Re-pot¬ 
ting.  This  Collar  is  invaluable 
for  Tomato  Plants  in  pots, 
Pot  Vines  and  Fruiting  Trees, 
Roses,  &e.,  and  also  for  large 
pot-bound  Stove  Plants, 
Palms,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
all  other  plants  that  require 
surface  feeding.  It  fits  any 
size  and  shape  of  pots.  All 
sizes,  from  6  to  12  ins.,  kept 
in  stock  ;  any  other  sizes  cut 
to  order,  per  instructions. 
For  6-in.  pots,  4s.  6 d.  per  doz. ; 
S-in.,5,s.  per  doz. ;  10-in.  ,5s.  6 d. 
per  doz.;  12-in.,  6s.  6<i.  per  doz.  Carriage  paid. — Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers,  R.  BEALE  &  Co.,  New  Southgate,  London,  N. 
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ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  li<Z. 


C REEPEES  EOR  WALLS.— By  planting 

what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free.  N.B. — Most  being  in 
pots,  can  be  sent  and  planted  out  at  any  time. — RICHARD 
SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

QTJPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

Strawberries.  —  strong  roots,  4s.  per 

100.  Plants  in  small  pots.  16s.  per  100  :  ditto,  in  large 
pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free.— RICHARD  SMITH  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

A  QUANTITY  OF  PALMS  and  other 

-Cl_  Plants,  purchased  at  the  Sale  recently  held  in  the  large 
Conservatory  adjoining  the  Royal  Albeit  Hall,  for  Sale.— Apply 
J.  C.  HUMPHREYS'  Office,  Knightsbridge,  London,  S.W. 

Fresh  cut  flowers  in  any  quantity. 

Wreaths  and  Crosses  on  the  shortest  notice.— W.  STRIKE, 
Florist,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Early,  medium,  late  ; 

best  sorts,  true  to  name.  GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.'s 
New  Catalogue,  now  ready.— The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

pARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.— Hardy 

vO  border,  in  80, varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to — S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro'. 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS,  Violets,  shrubs 

and  herbaceous  plants,  also  greenhouse  and  decorative 
plants.  All  offered  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  Catalogues 
gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

Hyacinths,  tulips,  liliums,  Etc. 

Best  quality.  List  free.  Compare  prices. 
HORTICULTURAL  CO.,  LEVENSHULME. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

ANEW  FORGET-ME-NOT.  —  Myosotis 

Relisteineri.  A  free  grower  and  of  very  dwarf  habit, 
only  growing  one  inch  or  so  high,  flowers  clear  blue  with  yellow 
eyes ;  a  true  perennial  and  continuing  a  long  time  in  bloom,  each 
Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 d. — T.  SMITH,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 

SOW  NOW  !  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 

Onion,  Black  Spanish  Radish,  Wallflower,  Digitalis, 
Canterbury  Bell,  Antirrhinum,  Sweet  William,  Pansy.  Seeds 
are  carefully  selected  and  certain  to  please.  Collection  free,  Is 
“THE  REFORM  SEEDSMAN,”  Mildenhall,  Suffolk. 

T  ATE  TULIPS. — An  Amateur  who  has  a 

.1  J  quantity  of  flowering  Bulbs  of  finest  prize  late-blooming 
Tulips,  all  named  sorts  and  Breeders,  but  mixed,  has  some  for 
disposal.  100  for  10s.,  50  for  6s.,  post  free.  Also  splendid 
Fancy  Pansies  by  name,  finest  exhibition  varieties,  2s.  fid.  per 
dozen,  post  free,— W.  DEAN,  Solihull,  Warwickshire. 

QTRAWBERRY  PLANTS  from  store  beds 

k  A  of  Elton  Pine,  President  and  Garibaldi,  true  to  name,  at 
2s.  per  100,  or  14s.  per  1,000.  Samples  free. —  MATTHEW 
POLLOCK,  Crodin  Nursery,  Newmilns,  Ayrshire. 

Nurserymen  “  the  patent  glaz- 

ING,"  12s.  C d.  cost  for  roof,  10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide  nr 
18s.  9  d.  for  roof,  15  ft.  by  10  ft— W.  CLARK'S,  Reading,  Berks. 

WORTH  £1  EACH-— “Amateurs’  Garden 

Guide-.  How  and  When  to  Grow  Everything.”  64 
pages,  100  illustrations  ;  post  free  Id.,  not  catalogue  Every 
amateur,  by  reading  this,  will  become  a  practical  gaidener. 
Coleus,  Heliotrope,  Calceolarias,  Double  Petunias,  and  Verbenas, 
12  for  Is.  3d.,  free. — TURNER,  That.to  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

TJTCH  BULBS  DIRECT  FROM  THE 

GROWERS. 

A  NT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  of  Overveen, 

-LJL  Haarlem,  beg  to  state  that  their  CATALOGUE  FOR 
1SS9,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections  of  New, 
Rare,  and  Fine  Bulbs  and  Plants  (94  pages  in  English)  is  now 
ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  b’  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 
themselves  or  their  agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co.,  3  Cross 
Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BEFORE  BUYING  BULBS  this  season  read 

Sydenham's  revised  Pamphlet,  which  gives  the  names 
of  all  the  best  Bulbs  worth  growing,  and  how  to  grow  them, 
post  free,  with  Price  List,  on  application.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  is 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  largest  importer  in  the  country 
of  genuine  Bulbs  ;  none  but  the  best  for  good  bloom  sold,  and 
every  Bulb  is  warranted.  Money  returned  if  the  Bulbs  are  not 
perfectly  satisfactory  when  received.  Mention  this  paper. 
ROBERT  SYDENHAM,  New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 
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Florists’  Flowers  from  Scotland. 

OUR  FAMED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  PENTSTEMONS,  PHLOXES, 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCKS,  &c.,  &c.,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  The  plants 
this  year  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  we  catalogue 
such  varieties  only  as  are  fit  for  an  exhibition  table.  Try  them. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late  Downie  &  Laird),  Florists  to  the 
Queen,  Edinburgh. 

O  UTTON’S  BULBS. — The  best  of  the  season. 

k_0  “  I  think  your  Hyacinths  beat  all  others.” — 

_ Mrs,  FRANK  STERICKER,  Danby  House. 

Q  UTTON’S  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  NAR- 

O  CISSUS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  LILIES,  and  other 
Spring-flowering  Bulbs  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Orders 
value  5s.  Carriage  Free. 

BUTTON’S  BULBS  GENUINE  ONLY 

O  DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen's 
Seedsmen,  READING. 

PANSIES. — One  gentleman  writes:  “I  am 

pleased  to  tell  you  I  have  taken  over  forty  first  prizes 
with  Pansies  had  from  you  in  the  spring.”  My  Autumn  List  is 
now  ready,  post  free.  Only  useful  exhibition  varieties  offered. 
Sample  dozen,  named,  carriage  paid,  3s.— WM.  SYDENHAM, 
Water  Orton,  near  Birmingham. 

Bulbs. 

Eli.  KRELAGE  &  SON,  the  King’s 

»  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  HAARLEM 
(Holland),  have  published  their  General  Catalogues  of  Dutch  and 
other  Bulbs,  which  will  be  sent  post  free  on  prepaid  application 
to  their  address  direct.  These  Catalogues  are— No.  410,  Dutch 
Flower  Roots ;  430,  Dutch  Flower  Roots  (Extract  and  Supple¬ 
ment)  ;  No.  405,  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted 
Plants  ;  No.  435,  Supplement  to  No.  405,  Price  Alterations  and 
Novelties. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  he  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

\  rIOLETS. — Marie  Louise  (ciouhle),  grand 

V  winter  bloomer.  Strong  plants,  now  ready  for  frames, 
2s.  6cl.  per  dozen;  cheaper  by  the  100. — JOHN  COLLINS, 
Sutton.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. _ 

Four  bushel  sack  of  best  leaf- 

MOULD  (Pure  Oak  Leaf),  carriage  paid  to  London,  for 
3s~.  6d. — E.  YANDER  MEERSCH, Queen’s  Nursery, Selhurst,S.E. 

SIX  CAMELLIAS  OR  AZALEA  INDICA, 

full  of  buds,  lOs.  6d. ;  large  healthy  plants  of  either  in 
5-inch  pots  ;  larger  specimens  in  7-inch  pots,  2s.  6d.  each.  Six 
Azalea  Mollis,  full  of  buds,  7s.  6d.  Twelve  choice  greenhouse 
Ferns,  3s. — E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen’s  Nursery,  Selhurst, 
S.E. 

HyacinthsUtulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c.-C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Junr.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

J  ANTON’S  NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

J — i  Must  be  grown  by  all. 

Descriptive  LIST,  with  prices  of  “  Latest  of  All  ”  (new, 
18S9),  “Noble,”  “A.  F.  Barron,”  “Commander,”  &c.,  now 
ready.  Six  First  Class  Certificates. 

_ THOMAS  LAXTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 

BULBS!  BULBS  !  !  BULBS  !  !  !  —  The 

Cheapest  offer  of  first-class  BULBS  ever  submitted  to 
the  public.  The  finest  produced  in  Holland  (selected  by  us  on 
the  spot),  being  offered  at  auction  prices.  Many  people  last  year 
doubted  the  possibility  of  really  First-rate  Bulbs — true  to 
name— being  offered  at  the  rates'we  quoted,  and  only  gave  us 
half  their  orders  in  order  to  compare  the  blooms  with  those  pro¬ 
duced  from  Bulbs  supplied  by  other  firms.  Our  Bulbs  stood 
the  test  in  every  case,  and  we  have  received  many  testimonials 
of  a  most  flattering  character.  Catalogues  now  i  eady. 

J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts. 

ARR’S  NEW  DAFFODIL,  MRS. 

GEORGE  CAMMELL,  the  Great  Spanish  Beauty. — 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character,  and  the 
most  refined  in  beauty ;  perfectly  hardy.  21a.  per  dozen  ;  2s. 
each.  Extra  large  Bulbs,  30s.  per  dozen;  3s.  each  BARR’S 
GENERAL  BULB  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application.  BARR’S 
DAFFODIL  and  PLANT  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  RARE  SPECIES  OF  CROCUS  AND  MEADOW 
SAFFRON  LIST  on  application.— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Q  A  AAA  CLEMATIS  IN  POTS,  of  all 

vJ  v/  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 

of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Beauty  of 
Worcester,  a  magnificent  purple,  excellent  for  bedding,  recently 
sent  out  by  us  ;  reduced  price,  2s.  6d.  each.  Descriptive  List  on 
application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  CoM  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 
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TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872  ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world.— ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  ISIS. 

Heating  apparatus.  — write  for 

niustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  advertisement  on  p.  31. 

AMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.-Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.G. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  allkinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

HEATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000,000  Exp.  joints 
sold.  Write  to  Inventor— J.  ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 

Silver  Sand !  ! 

/XOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams;  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUTPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

BEESON’S  MANURE.  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  fid.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s..  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d. 

/""I  ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  aud  Soft 

VJT  on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  CO.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  oblock 
earh  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

3 ,000  AZALEA  INDICA,  from  Belgium,  including  500 
Deutsche  Perle. 

100  CAMELLIAS 

200  AZALEA  MOLLIS,  and  400  lots  of  DUTCH  BULBS. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

SELL  the  ABOVE  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  &  68 
Cheapside.  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  September  ISth,  a 
Half-past  Eleven  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NE1T. 

Special  Sale  of  Established  and  Imported 
Orchids, 

Important  to  the  Trade. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  to  SELL  BY 
AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Booms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  September  20th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock, 
a  large  quantity  of  IMPORTED  and  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Great  Annual  Sales  of  Greenhouse  Plants. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  desire 

to  announce  that  the  GREAT  ANNUAL  SALES  of 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  will  take  place  as  follows  at  Eleven 
o’clock  each  day 

MONDAY,  SEPT.  16th.— At  the  DYSON’S  LANE  NURSERY, 
Upper  Edmonton,  liy  order  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  17th.— At  the  BURNT  ASH  LANE 
NURSERIES,  Lee,  S.E.,  by  Order  of  Messrs.  B.  Maller 
&  Soxs. 

WEDNESDAY',  SEPT.  18th.— At  the  LEA  BRIDGE  ROAD 
NURSERIES,  Leyton,  E.,  by  order  of  Mr.  John  Fraser. 
THURSDAY,  SEPT.  19th.— At  the  BRIMSDOWN  NURSER  Y, 
Enfield  Highway,  by  order  of  Mr.  John  Maller. 
Catalogues  of  the  Auctioneers,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


TheLiverpool  Horticultural  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

MAKE  SPECIALTIES  OF  THE  FOLLOWING : — 

ORCHIDS,  of  which  they  have  an  immense  stock, 
and  are  constantly  receiving  fresh  importations  from  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

ORCHID  BASKETS.— Made  of  best  Teak  and 

Copper  Wire. 

COWAN’S  PATENT  ORCHID  POTTERY, 

which  should  be  used  for  all  Orchids. 

ORCHID  PEAT  of  best  quality.  SPHAGNUM  MOSS. 
Best  Wood  CHARCOAL. 

TEA  and  other  ROSES  in  Pots.— The  Com¬ 
pany  have  a  large  and  splendid  stock,  all  healthy  and 
vigorous. 

FERNS. — A  large  and  fine  stock  of  the  leading  kinds. 
GRAPE  VINES. — The  Company’s  stock  is,  as 

usual,  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  country:  StroDg  Vines, 
raised  from  eyes  this  season,  and  fit  for  immediate  planting. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS.— First  size,  5  to  6£ 
ins.  circumference,  17s.  6d.  per  100 ;  Second  size,  los.  per 
100  ;  Third  size,  12s.  6 d.  per  100. 

The  Company  offer  the  above  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
New  illustrated  descriptive  list  post  free  on  application  to 

thaendv'nn5!Ses,  CARSTON,  LIVERPOOL. 


THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Eivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens ,  ttc.,  dtc. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  hearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/,  5  gal.  1/9,  10  gal.  1/G,  40  gal.  1/4  per  gal. 

SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR  QUANTITIES. 


Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  win  SELL  by  AUC¬ 
TION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Carriage  paid  5  gats,  and  upwards.  Trial  sample  post  free. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 


Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 


HB.  MAT’S  great  ANNUAL  TRADE 

«  SALE,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton, 
MONDAY,  September  16th,  1SS9.  FERNS,  immense  quantities, 
in  all  sizes.  TREE  CARNATIONS,  BOUYARDIAS,  and 
CYCLAMEN,  in  splendid  condition  for  winter  flowering. 
CROTONS,  DRACAENAS,  and  other  STOVE  PLANTS. 
MARECHAL  NIEL  and  other  TEA  ROSES,  unusually  fine  this 
season.  AMPELOPSIS,  IVIES,  CLEMATIS,  GENISTAS,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  useful  plants. 

Frequent  trains  from  City  (Liverpool  Street,  G.E.R.)  to 
Angel  Road  and  Silver  Street. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

IJOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

l  CHISWICK  GARDENS. 

NATIONAL  VEGETABLE  CONFERENCE  &  EXHIBITION 
OF  VEGETABLES, 

September  24th,  25th,  and  26th. 

NOTICE  TO  EXHIBITORS. 

Entries  Close  on  Friday,  September  20th.  All  exhibits 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  F.  BARRON,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick. 


I)OYAL  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTI- 

V  CULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  MANCHESTER. 
Exhibition  of  Fruits  and  Flowers,  September  20th  and  21st. 
For  Schedules  apply  to  the  undersigned  :— 

BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 


SIvl  YT  H’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  4  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 


Write  for  Price  List,  free  by  post. 


m,  g>  _ „ 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAKE,  W.C. 


Principal  Agents:  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  CO., 
103  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


NEW  FERN,  1889-Adiantum  Waltocii  diffusum, 

This  fine  variety  of  A.  Waltonii  (T.  Moore)  is  now  being 
offered  for  the  first  time,  and  which  we  have  every  confidence 
in  recommending  to  the  general  public,  to  whom  we  feel 
certain  it  will  give  every  satisfaction,  either  as  a  specimen 
plant  or  for  cutting,  the  Fronds  being  light  and  graceful, 
triangular  in  form,  three  to  five  times  divided,  from  2  to  2^  ft 
in  length,  and  when  mature  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  glaucous 
green.  All  who  have  seen  the  parent  plant  have  pronounced 
it  to  he  a  great  acquisition. 

First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  9th  October,  1SS8. 

Strong  Plants,  now  ready,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

Apply  Executors  of 

H.  WALTON,  Edgend  Nursery,  Brierfield,  nr.  Burnley. 

See  Opinions  of  the  Horticultural  Press,  Oct.  11  and  13. 


DUTCH 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

FLOWERING 

iiiiiimiiiiiimimiiiiimimiiiii 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
SNOWDROPS,  NAKCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 


tS’Best  Qualities  only.  t5S*Prices  most  moderate. 

Inscriptive  Priced  Catalogue  (No.  363) 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

_  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiliiiiiiiiim 

fllfiKSONS"'  E“y‘l 

A/A'Ui&.eJV'lN  ^ Seed  Establishments 


(Limited). 


ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  tlie  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


SODDY’S  BULBS 


“BEST  ONLY.” 

FINEST  NAMED  HYACINTHS  (for  glass  or  pot 
culture),  3s.  6d.,  4s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  6s.  6 d.,  and  7s.  6d. 
per  dozen  ;  25s.,  27s.,  30s.,  and  35s.  per  100,  and 
upwards. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS  (in  separate  names  and 
colours),  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  11s.  to  19s.  per  100. 
BEDDING  HYACINTHS,  all  blue  shades,  mixed, 
Is.  3d.  per  doz.  ;  9s.  6 d.  per  100.  All  red  shades. 
Is.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  12s.  per  100.  All  white  and  tinted 
shades,  Is.  10c?.  per  doz.  ;  14s.  per  100.  All  colours, 
mixed,  Is.  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  11s.  per  100. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  early  white,  2s.  and  2s.  6 d. 

per  doz.  ;  14s.  and  18s.  per  100. 

CROCUS,  finest  named  varieties,  2s.  3d.  and  2s.  6 d. 
per  100.  Blue,  purple,  striped,  or  white,  Is.  2d.  per 
100;  10s.  6d.  per  1,000.  Yellow,  Is.,  Is.  6c?.,  2s., 
and  2s.  6c?.  per  100  ;  9s.,  12s.  6c?.,  18s.  6c?.,  and 
22s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  All  colours,  mixed,  Is.  and  2s. 
per  100  ;  9s.  and  18s.  6c?.  per  1,000. 

SNOWDROPS,  double  or  single,  4c?.  and  6c?.  per  doz.  ; 

2s.  and  2s.  6c?.  per  100  ;  19s.  and  23s.  per  1,000. 
DOUBLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6c?.  to  Is.  3c?. 
per  doz.  ;  3s.  6c?.  to  9s.  6c?.  per  100.  Mixed,  6c?.  and 
10c?.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  6s.  per  100. 

SINGLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6d.  to  2s. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  to  15s.  per  100.  Mixed,  6c?.  and  Is. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  7s.  per  100. 

NARCISSUS,  Paper  White,  Double  Roman,  and 
mixed  Polyanthus,  Is.  per  doz.  ;  7s.  6c?.  per  100. 
Poeticus,  6c?.  per  doz.  ;  3s.  6c?.  per  100.  Double 
White,  9c?.  per  doz.  ;  5s.  per  100. 

DAFFODILS — Double,  6c?.  and  9c?.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and 
5s.  6c?.  per  100.  Single,  3c?.  per  doz.  ;  Is.  9c?.  per  100. 
Mixed,  English  varieties,  Is.  per  doz. ;  7s.  per  100. 
LI  LIU  MS — Candidum,  old-fashioned  white  Lily,  2s.  3c?. 
per  doz.  ;  16s.  per  100.  Harrisii,  the  Bermuda  or 
Easter  Lily,  6c?.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6c?.  each  ;  5s.  6c?.,  8s.  6c?., 
and  15s.  per  doz.  Tiger  Lily,  2s.  3c?.  per  doz.  ;  16s. 
per  100. 

BULB  COLLECTIONS. — The  most  liberal  in  the 
trade,  and  for  hundreds  of  other  items  see  Catalogue. 

POST  AND  RAIL  FREE. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free  from 

BENJAMIN  SODDY, 

Bulb  Importer,  WALWORTH  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

PUKE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 


descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS . — GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  3-5  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  he  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 


The  New 

PLANT  COLLAR, 

_S_  No  more  Pot-hound 
Plants.  Beale's  New  Imper¬ 
ishable  Terra  Cotta  Metal  Ex¬ 
panding  Plant  Collar  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  Rooting  Space  in 
Flower  Pots  without  Re-pot¬ 
ting.  This  Collar  is  invaluable 
for"  Tomato  Plants  in  pots, 
Pot  Vines  and  Fruiting  Trees, 
Roses,  &c.,  and  also  for  large 
pot-bouud  Stove  riants, 
Palms,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
all  other  plants  that  require 
surface  feeding.  It  fits  any 
size  and  shape  of  pots.  All 
sizes,  from  (5  to  12  ins.,  kept 
in  stock  ;  any  other  sizes  cut 
to  order,  per  instructions. 
For  6-in.  pots,  4s.  6d,  per  do2. ; 
S-in.,5s.perdoz.;  10-in., 5s.  0 d. 
Carriage  paid. — Sole  Manu¬ 
facturers',  R.  BEALE  &  Co.,  New  Southgate,  London,  N. 


CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Pattenis,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LL’DGATE  HILL.  E.C. 

BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN  Discount  for  Cash. 
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WEBBS 


FREE  BY 
POST 
OR  RAIL. 


BULBS 


g 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 


Collection  A,  containing  461  Bulba 
„  B,  „  262  „ 

„  C,  „  207  „ 

„  D,  „  134  „ 

„  E,  „  96  „ 

„  F,  „  60  „ 

FOR  GARDEN  BEDS,  BORDERS,  ftc. 


s.  d. 
Price  42  0 

„  21  0 

„  15  0 

„  10  6 

„  7  6 

„  5  0 


5 

Collection  M,  containing  2,923  Bulbs. 


N, 

O, 

P, 

Q, 

R, 

s, 

T, 


1,909 

1,286 

680 

424 

315 

203 

114 


Price  105  0 

„  63  0 

„  42  0 

„  21  0 

„  15  0 

„  10  6 

„  7  6 

„  5  0 


5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 

Webbs’  Bulb  Catalogue 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  complete  Cultural 
Instructions.  Now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.JI. 
the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 

“PIC  REN  A,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BL  ACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1887. 

“Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  aud  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  trills  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE." 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 


“  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

“Gentlemen— I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Ticrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (sigaed)  „  B  g_  WILLIAMS_„ 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3 s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6d.  and,  20 s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9 s.  per  gallon. 


PREPARED  only  by 


DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid.  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice,  and  interesting  collection  in 
the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns. 

Partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  21),  containing  120  illustrations, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Ferns 
Is.  6 d.,  post  tree. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  * 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


SUTTON’S 

FORCING 

HYACINTHS. 

SINGLE  VARIETIES. 


The  following  HYACINTHS  should  be  potted 
during  SEPTEMBER  and  OCTOBER  for  flowering 
from  DECEMBER  to  MARCH. 

50  Hyacinths  in  25  named  vars.  sS2  2s.  Od. 
25  ,,  25  ,}  ca'I  2s.  6d. 

12  „  12  „  „  £0  12s.  Od. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  only  those 
varieties  which  are  suitable  for  forcing.  Many 
Hyacinths  bloom  well  in  pots  during  March  which 
will  not  bear  forcing  earlier. 

Forcing  Hyacinths  should  be  grown  in  addition  to 
those  usually  raised  in  pots  and  glasses,  and  notin  the 
place  of  them,  for  they  are  not  intended  to  flower  at 
the  same  time. 

“  I  think  your  Hyacinths  beat  all  others.” 
— Mrs.  FRANK  STERiCKER,  Danby  House. 


SUTTON'S  BULBS 

GENUINE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM  READING. 


Orders  value  5s.  Carriage  Free. 


JERSEY  FRUrr  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cop-mu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 

HARTLANDS  “GOLDEN  QUILLED”  DOUBLE 
PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWER. 

OW  is  the  time  to  ask  for  a  Sixpenny  Box  of  “Specimen 
Blooms,"  to  prevent  any  hitherto  implied  imposition,  and 
get  orders  “  booked  ”  for  November  delivery.  Within  the  entire 
range  of  hardy  perennials  there  is  nothing  finer.  Its  colour  and 
floret  formation  is  in  appearance  like  an  immense  bloom  of 
Madame  Domage  Chrysanthemum,  or  the  very  finest  form  of 
Orange  Quilled  African  Marigold.  Quite  distinct.  Plants  at 
fall.  Is.  6i.  each,  with  3d.  extia  if  sent  by  post. 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  Seedsman,  Cork,  Ireland. 

©  w  t  m  w  m  w* 

MILLTRAGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  &  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EISEGiSB  STOESESSES, 

LONDON  N. 

BULBS  for  EARLY  FORCING. 


WHITE  ROWAN  HYACINTHS,  first  quality £ld0Z'  rerl°0- 

Bulbs,  carefully  selected . 2  0  IS  6 

NARCISSUS,  PAPER  WHITE . ’  i  3  70 

„  DOUBLE  ROMAN  ..  ..13  7  0 

LILIUM  HARRISII  (Bermuda  Easter  Lily).— Our  direct  im¬ 
portation  from  Bermuda  of  this  charming  pure  white  Lily 
enables  us  to  offer  grand  Bulbs,  in  the  best  possible  condition 
at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  Fine  selected,  7s.  per  dozen’ 
50s.  per  100;  extra  fine  selected,  7  to  9  ins.  in  circumference’ 
10s.  per  dozen,  75s.  per  100.  Potted  now,  will  be  in  bloom  at 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 


Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs, 
Post  Free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Merchants,  WORCESTER. 


EVERY  SV&B  -.V  AH  If  AZVI'  i;  i> . 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 

The  celebrated  importer  of  Bulbs,  will  send  his  revised 
Pamphlet,  “How  I  Came  to  Grow  Bulbs,”  and  the 
cheapest  Price  List  for  reliable  Bulbs  ever  issued, 
free  on  application. 

I  can  guarantee  my  best  Bulbs  to  be  the  finest  that  come  from 
Holland,  and  will  undertake  to  replace,  at  half  price  next  year, 
any  which,  with  fair  treatment,  do  not  flower  satisfactorily ; 
or  any  bulbs  that  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  when  received 
may  be  returned  and  the  money  refunded,  as  my  great  aim  is  to 
send  out  nothing  but  the  best  at  moderate  prices. 

White  Roman  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz.,  15s.  100;  or 
a  very  grand  sample,  2s.  6d.  doz.,  19s.  IOO. 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  the  coming  Flower  of  the  Day, 
planted  now,  will  bloom  at  Christmas,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  6d.  100 ; 
extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  3d.  dcz.,  or  16s.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  host  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  9s. ;  Red,  13s. ;  White, 
16s. ;  or  mixed,  all  colours,  11s.  per  100. 

Tulips  will  be  dearer  and  scarcer  this  year,  owing  to  the 
great  increased  demand,  hut  having  made  very  advantageous 
purchases,  my  prices  will  he  but  little  above  those  of  last  year. 

I  shall  have  a  very  select  collection  of  Narcissi  at  reduced 
prices,  and  I  shall  have  a  grand  lot  of  Scilla  sibirica,  Chionodoxa 
Lucilim,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Winter  Aconites,  Ixias,  English 
and  Spanish  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Lilium  Harrisi,  &c.,  &c. 

A  full  list  ready  shortly,  and  sent  post  free  on  application. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  'planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  September  10th. — Trade  Sale  of  Plants  at  Dyson’s 
Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton.  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 7 

Tuesday,  September  17th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees.  Trade  Sale  at  Burnt 
Ash  Lane,  Lee. 

Wednesday,  September  lStli.— Trade  Sale  at  the  Lea  Bridge 
Road  Nursery,  Leyton.  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s, 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  September  19th. — Trade  Sale  at  the  Brimsdown 
Nursery,  Enfield  Highway.  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  September  20th. — Fruit  and  Flower  Show  at  Botanical 
Gardens,  Manchester  (2  days).  Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’  Rooms. 

Saturday,  September  21st.— Bulb  Sales  at  Stevens’,  and 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest! 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  If,  IS 89. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

^KHE  Dahlia  Centenary. — It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  very  moderately  attended  but 
exceedingly  interesting  gathering  of  admirers 
of  the  Dahlia,  which  took  place  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  conjointly  with  the  National  Dahlia 
Exhibition,  had  not  been  made  more  widely 
known,  as  it  was  only  persons  specially  in¬ 
vited  who  knew  where  the  meeting  was  to  he 
held.  Mr.  Hibberd,  who  presided  with  his 
customary  ability,  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Dahlia 
into  this  country,  and  its  development  from 
very  indifferent  singles  to  the  superb  forms 
we  now  see  in  such  great  abundance. 

Tifr.  Harry  Turner  dealt  with  the.  show 
kinds  from  a  trade  grower’s  aspect,  and  Mr. 
West’s  admirable  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
show  Dahlias  is  one  that  should  he  universally 
read,  as  it  forms  a  veritable  epistle  to  amateurs 
on  the  Dahlia.  Mr.  Cheal  very  admirably  and 
properly  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  Cactus, 
Pompon,  and  single  Dahlias  to  public  favour. 
The  story  of  the  original  introduction  of  both 
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the  first  of  the  singles,  the  beautiful  Paragon, 
and  of  Juarezii,  the  still  inimitable  scarlet 
Cactus  form  by  Mr.  Cannell,  was  told  by  that 
admirable  florist.  Altogether  Mr.  Cfirdlestone, 
the  secretary,  merits  congratulation  for  his 
efforts  to  render  the  centenary  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Dahlia  into  this  country  as 
notable  as  possible. 

The  centenary  or  group  class  of  the  show 
is,  it  seems,  largely  due  to  the  generosity  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who  sent  the  committee 
a  liberal  donation  in  remembrance  of  the  fact 
that  a  Countess  of  Bute,  an  ancestor,  was  the 
introducer  of  the  Dahlia  to  England  100  years 
since.  The  class  brought  considerable  com¬ 
petition  and  a  big  display,  but  of  true  decorative 
art  little  was  seen.  It  may  be  that  the  Dahlia 
does  not  well  lend  itself  to  decorative  effect, 
but  still  something  more  tasteful  might  well 
have  been  looked  for. 

he  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show. — If  the 
Dahlias  were  beautiful,  and  rarely  have 
they  been  seen  in  better  form,  the  grand 
display  of  fruit  in  the  North  Transept  was 
one  worthy  of  British  horticulture.  Generally 
the  fruits  were  superb,  especially  in  the  larger 
classes,  into  which  the  leading  growers  entered 
with  zest  and  fine  material.  We  have,  of 
course,  seen  plenty  of  grand  Grapes  at  shows, 
but  at  the  Palace  the  all  round  excellence  was 
high,  and  merits  special  notice.  It  is  better 
to  see  a  high  average  of  excellence  than  some 
specially  superb  samples  and  a  lot  of  poor 
ones. 

So  far  as  Ave  could  note,  there  was  hardly 
a  poor  dish  of  any  fruit  shown ;  and  this,  too, 
in  a  season  when  the  weather  has  been  not 
at  all  of  the  best  for  fruit  production.  The 
Plums  Avere  perhaps  weaker  than  Ave  have 
seen  them  previously  here,  but  the  present 
is  a  poor  Plum  season.  Glass-grown  Apples 
and  Tomatos  presented  some  difficulty  to  the 
judges.  The  former  naturally  shoAv  fruits  in 
form  such  as  outdoor  groAvth  cannot  hope  to 
aspire  to  and,  therefore,  good  samples  from 
outdoors  merit  not  less  appreciation  than  do 
extra  handsome  and  fine  samples  from  under 
glass.  A  special  class  for  house-produced 
Apples  seems  to  be  needful.  In  the  case  of 
Tomatos  it  looks  as  if  it  Avere  easy  enough  for 
anyone  to  gather  six  kinds,  so-called,  from  the 
same  sort.  We  want  in  Tomatos  broader  and 
clearer  distinctions  than  can  be  seen  on  the 
shoAv  table  between  one  Perfection  and  another, 
for  there  seems  to  be  a  dozen  Perfections  all 
alike  in  commerce.  Judges  do  not  like  to  be 
humbugged  by  expert  exhibitors  Avhose  notions 
of  distinctness  are  foggy. 

JDngle  Dahlias. — Mr.  Girdlestone  exhibited 
}  at  the  National  Dahlia  SIioav  last  week 
plants  of  his  neiv  strain  of  dAvarf  single 
Dahlias.  These  are  in  height  about  16  ins., 
and  seem  as  if  they  would  make  good  bedders. 
It  Avas  a  pity  that  the  original  of  our  parent 
race  of  garden  Single  Dahlias,  Paragon,  could 
not  have  been  exhibited  in  contrast,  as  that 
is  one  of  the  very  tallest  of  all  the  race, 
reaching,  as  Ave  have  seen  this  year,  to  a  height  of 
7  ft.,  a  glaring  contrast  to  Mr.  Girdlestone’s 
pumila  strain.  Still,  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes  and  for  furnishing  floAvers  for  cutting 
it  is  obvious  that  a  happy  medium  betAveen 
the  very  tall  and  the  very  short  seems  to  be 
needed. 

A  height  ranging  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  seems 
to  be  the  most  desirable  for  plants  intended 
for  the  uses  to  which  single  Dahlias  are  usually 
put.  We  do  not  want  to  see  all  our  garden 
plants  reduced  to  a  dead  level  of  dwarfness 
any  more  than  Ave  desire  to  see  all  of  exceeding- 
tallness.  Varying  heights  give  most  variety 
in  the  garden  apart  from  floral  effects.  The 
Hollyhock  is  not  the  less  admired  because 
it  runs  up  tall,  and  a  dwarf  race  would  be 
regarded  as  absurd.  Still,  we  do  not  admire 
stems  8  ft.  in  height,  but  at  from  5  to  8  ft. 


none  will  complain.  If  raisers  of  single 
Dahlias  could  be  sure  that  the  flowers  would 
stand  longer  after  being  cut,  they  would  render 
floral  decorators  good  service. 

It  seems  that  the  sooner  they  are  cut  after 
the  petals  open  the  better,  as  the  full  expansion 
Avill  be  completed  later,  and  the  flowers  endure 
twice  as  long  as  Avhen  cut  after  full  expansion 
Also  the  buds  should  be  cut  at  night  or  early 
in  the  morning.  The  introduction  of  striped 
or  edged  flowers  have  helped  to  give  more 
Arariety  to  the  section,  and  some  of  these, 
such  as  Queen  Victoria,  white  and  scarlet, 
and  Duchess  of  Albany,  fawn  and  mauve,  are 
vrery  pretty,  but  on  the  Avhole  the  brilliant 
self  scarlets,  purples,  crimsons,  whites,  &c., 
seem  to  find  most  favour.  In  any  case  there 
is  a  long  life  before  single  Dahlias  Ave  are 
assured. 

TPIater  Bouquets. — We  referred  in  our  last 
'“h.  number  to  the  charming  bouquets  shoAvn 
in  Avater  at  Basingstoke  recently,  but  as  Ave 
have  no  doubt  our  lady  readers  Avill  be  only 
too  pleased  to  obtain  all  needful  information 
concerning  their  construction,  we  append 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  H.  Loe,  of  Basingstoke, 
the  lady  Avho  first  introduced  these  novel 
floral  ornaments  to  that  toAvn,  the  folloAving 
instructions  : — 

“In  the  first  place  procure  a  glass  shade 
or  globe,  and  a  glass  dish  on  Avhich  the  shade 
Avill  stand  evenly.  A  stand  on  a  short 
pedestal  so  as  to  lift  the  ornament  someAvhat 
up  from  the  table  is  best.  Then  proceed  to 
arrange  the  floAvers  and  foliage  in  bouquet 
form,  the  stems  being  shortened  and  tied 
securely  to  something  heavy,  Avhich  will  serve 
to  keep  the  flowers  erect  yet  fixed  to  the 
stand.  Next  get  a  large  bath  or  tub,  fill  it 
full  of  clear  water,  and  high  enough  to  not 
only  fully  immerse  the  floAvers,  but  to  cover 
the  shade  when  placed  over  the  bouquet. 

“  Place  the  dish  or  stand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tub,  put  the  floAvers  on  to  it,  in  erect 
form,  then  take  the  shade  and  lay  it  side- 
Avays  in  the  Avater,  the  bottom  edge  touching 
the  edge  of  the  dish  or  stand  on  Avhich  the 
floAvers  are  placed.  The  shade  must  then  be 
gradually  and  very  carefully  brought  over  the 
floAvers  so  that  no  air  is  retained.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  this  act  should  be  performed 
quite  beneath  the  Avater,  as  if  air  bubbles  are 
admitted  the  attempt  must  be  repeated  until 
the  experiment  is  successful.  Small  bouquets, 
and  floAvers  of  but  tAvo  or  three  pleasing 
colour  are  best.  Novices  may  Avell  try  their 
hands  first  with  a  tiny  bouquet  beneath  a 
tumbler  glass,  and  on  a  small  plate.”  We 
hope  to  see  Avater  bouquets  a  standing  dish 
at  all  floAver  shows  another  year. 

he  Glorious  Weather.— The  remarkable 
heat  and  beauty  of  the  Aveather  of  the  last 
few  days,  Avhilst  assisting  in  the  maturing  and 
conclusion  of  the  harvest,  southwards  more 
especially,  have  been  most  serviceable  horti- 
culturally  in  the  hardening  of  the  Avood  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  specially  so  in  the 
ripening  and  plumping  up  of  fruit  buds  on 
all  kinds  of  trees.  A  few  days  of  such 
Aveather  as  Ave  have  recently  passed  through 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  incalculable  ad¬ 
vantage  in  relation  to  the  fruit  crop  of  next 
year,  and  probably  has  done  more  to  render 
a  fine  fruit  year  possible  than  has  any  art  of 
cultivation.  We  may  plant  and  Avater,  but  in 
fruit  culture  the  sun  alone  may  be  said  to 
give  the  increase,  and  it  is  not  enough  that 
Ave  should  have  sun  in  the  spring  to  assist 
in  the  fertilisation  of  the  bloom,  but  Ave  need 
it  during  the  previous  summer  and  autumn 
to  ripen  the  Avood  and  render  the  buds  fertile. 

If  Ave  do  not  have  a  grand  fruit  season 
generally  next  year  it  Avill  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  present  year,  for  the  trees  and  bushes 
have,  so  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  had  all 
the  help  that  warmth  and  moisture  allied  can 
afford. 


The  warmth  came  too  late  for  the  earlier 
Potatos,  but  it  has  done  wonders  to  help 
SAvell  and  ripen  the  late  ones,  and  all  other 
products  are  thriving  in  the  renewal  of 
summer-like  weather. 
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Vegetable  Conference  at  Chiswick. — Intending 
exhibitors  are  reminded  that  entries  should  be  made  to 
Mr.  Barron,  at  Chiswick,  on  or  before  Friday  next,  the 
20th  inst. 

The  Apple  and  Pear  Conference. — We  note  Avith 
pleasure  the  publication  this  week  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear  Conference  Report,  which  forms  vol.  x.  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Journal.  The  price  to 
non-Fellows  is  Is.  6 d. 

The  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Chrysanthemum 
Society  have  fixed  upon  November  the  14th  and  15th 
as  the  days  upon  which  to  hold  their  exhibition  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Park  Lane,  Tottenham. 

Gardening  Engagements.  —  Mr.  F.  Thirlby,  for 
several  years  gardener  at  Broadlands,  Romsey,  as  gar¬ 
dener  to  Earl  Fitz william,  Wentworth,  Rotherham, 
Yorkshire.  Mr.  F.  Bowles,  late  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
R.  Capel,  Watford,  as  gardener  to  Lord  Lawrence, 
Chetwode  Manor,  Buckingham.  Mr.  J.  S.  Trevor,  late 
gardener  at  Bryngwyn  Hall,  Oswestry,  as  gardener  to 
Col.  Heywood,  Hatley  St.  George,  Malvern. 

The  Great  Annual  Trade  Sales,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  and  which  commenced  at  Swanley 
on  Wednesday,  will  be  continued  next  week  as  follows  : 
—  Monday,  at  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton  ; 
Tuesday,  at  Burnt  Ash  Lane  Nurseries,  Lee  ;  Wednes¬ 
day,  at  the  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nurseries,  Leyton  ;  and 
Thursday,  at  the  Brimsdown  Nursery,  Enfield  Highway. 

The  North  Wales  and  Border  Counties  Pomo- 
logical  Society  has  just  issued  a  schedule  of  prizes  for 
its  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  fruits,  Chrysanthemums, 
&c.,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Wrexham  on  the  21st  of 
November  next.  The  society  is  doing  much  good  in 
its  district,  and  promoting  the  culture  of  the  best  class 
of  hardy  fruits.  The  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Gresford, 
will  be  glad  to  give  any  information. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — A  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  association  took  place  on  the  3rd 
inst.  at  No.  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Robert  Morison,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  St.  Andrews  University,  communicated  a  paper 
on  the  education  of  gardeners. 

How  Tall  do  Sunflowers  Grow?  —  A  Battersea 
correspondent  asks  what  is  the  greatest  height  recorded 
of  Sunflowers  having  been  grown.  He  has  a  plant 
which  is  8  ft.  4  ins.  high,  and  still  growing.  We 
have  seen  them  10  ft.  high,  and  perhaps  another  good 
dressing  of  manure  and  plenty  of  water  will  send  our 
correspondent’s  plant  up  to  the  same  height. 

A  Vine  Fruiting  from  the  Main  Stem.— A  very  rare, 
but  not  unique,  instance  of  a  Vine  bearing  fruit  on  the 
main  stem  has  occurred  this  season  at  Cliffe  Castle, 
near  Keighley.  The  Vine  in  question  is  a  Muscat,  with 
a  stem  about  4J  ins.  in  circumference,  from  which,  at 
about  18  ins.  from  the  ground,  hangs  a  bunch  about 
1  lb.  in  weight,  with  well-swelled  berries,  and  without 
a  shoot  or  leaf  near  it.  Mr.  Maltby,  the  gardener  in 
charge,  will  be  pleased  to  show  it  to  any  one  interested 
in  such  curiosities. 

The  Edinburgh  SIioav. — A  brief  telegram  received 
from  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  states 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  opened  that  morning  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  is  a  very  fine  one,  the  number 
of  entries  being  500  more  than  at  the  corresponding 
show  of  last  year.  Mr.  G.  McKinnon,  Melville  Castle, 
takes  the  leading  fruit  prizes  ;  and  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird 
&  Sons  are  first  in  the  nurserymen’s  class.  There  is  a 
great  competition  with  vegetables. 

Dwarf  Scabious. — It  is  odd  that  such  pretty  things 
as  these,  so  hardy  and  so  very  effective  when  in  bloom, 
should  not  be  more  widely  grown.  Seed  sown  in  the 
spring  will  give  plenty  of  flowering  plants  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  if  these  be  cut  back  and 
planted  in  sheltered  places  they  will  weather  the  winter 
admirably.  There  are  found  in  the  handsome  double 
flowers  many  striking  colours,  notably  white,  blue, 
carmine,  purple,  maroon,  &c.  The  plants  grow  to  a 
height  of  15  ins.,  and  bloom  profusely  for  a  long  season, 
the  flowers  being  excellent  for  cutting. 

The  Mrs.  Hawkius  Chrysanthemum  Case  — 
Hawkins  v.  Ware — was  heard  in  the  Arbitration  Rooms, 
Chancery  Lane,  on  Tuesday,  before  the  arbitrators,  Mr. 
Robert  Ker,  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross, 
and  Mr.  Steele,  Covent  Garden,  the  witnesses  for  the 
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plaintiff  being  Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett  and  Mr.  R. 
Dean  ;  and  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Mr. 
Gustav  Wermig,  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Norman  Davis,  Mr.  Wright  (Temple  Gardens),  Mr.  W. 
Heath  (Palmer’s  Green),  Mr.  John  Laing,  Mr.  Billing- 
hurst  (Selhurst),  Mr.  Mardlin,  Mr.  Giffard,  Mr.  Fell 
and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware.  It  is  expected  that  the  award 
will  be  made  in  a  few  days. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  on  Monday  night  twenty- 
nine  new  members  were  elected  bringing  the  roll  of 
paying  members  up  to  608  ;  and  the  Penzance,  Credi- 
ton,  and  Dalston  and  Haggerston  Chrysanthemum 
Societies  were  admitted  into  affiliation.  Letters  were 
also  read  from  the  secretaries  of  Chrysanthemum 
Societies  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  Launceston, 
Tasmania.  The  honorary  secretary  also  announced 
that  the  Catalogue  Committee  had  brought  out  a 
supplement  to  the  catalogue,  which  would  be  ready  for 
distribution  on  Wednesday.  The  Conference  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Aquarium  was  well 
attended  by  members.  Mr.  Holmes  presided,  and  the 
first  paper  read  was  on  the  early-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  by  Mr.  W.  Piercey.  Mr.  Doughty  followed 
with  a  capital  paper  on  the  treatment  of  the  plants 
previous  to  flowering.  (See  p.  26.)  An  interesting 
discussion  on  both  subjects  took  place,  the  speakers 
being  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  H.  Cannell, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Wright,  and  others. 

A  Fancy  Price.— Amongst  other  things  to  be  seen  in 
the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris  are  a  number  of 
dwarf  stunted  trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  age  and  variously  contorted  so  as  to  keep  them 
dwarf.  Some  of  them  have  found  their  way  into 
the  leading  florists’  shops  of  the  city,  where  quite  a 
fancy  price  is  asked  for  them.  For  instance,  in  the 
Grand  Boulevard  500  francs  were  asked  for  a  small 
contorted  specimen  of  Pinus  parvifolia,  only  about 
15  ins.  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  in  which  it  is 
grown.  Of  course,  in  this  country,  and  probably  in 
France  as  well,  such  things  are  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
curiosity,  and  possessed  of  no  real  beauty.  The  same 
tree  as  seen  in  this  country  is  much  more  ornamental, 
especially  some  of  its  forms,  and  particularly  that 
which  retains  a  juvenile  appearance  even  after  it  has 
attained  some  size,  with  short  leaves  and  densely 
arranged  branches.  It  is  naturally  a  very  small  tree 
for  a  Pinus,  but  specimens  may  be  seen  in  this  country 
about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  in  height.  The  leaves  are  arranged 
in  tufts  of  five,  and  the  cones  are  exceedingly  short  for 
the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  including  P.  excelsa, 
P.  strobus,  P.  Peuce,  and  the  Stone  Pine  (P.  cembra). 
It  is,  however,  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  any  of 
these,  and  the  Japanese  have  no  doubt  taken  advantage 
of  this  circumstance  in  using  it  for  pot  culture,  as 
there  were  but  a  few  other  species  in  the  collection  at 
the  exhibition,  including  P.  Peuce,  another  naturally 
small  tree. 
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A  BANBURY  BEAN  FEAST. 

What  was  an  exhibition  of  a  unique  and  novel  cha¬ 
racter  took  place  in  the  market-place  of  Banbury  on  the 
5th  inst.  Mr.  Henry  Deverill,  seedsman,  of  Banbury, 
offered  special  prizes  for  the  best  specimens  of  his  new 
Runner  Bean,  Neal’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  twenty  pods  being 
required  from  each  exhibitor  ;  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  municipal  authorities  the  exhibition  took  place 
publicly  upon  a  line  of  tables  erected  in  the  open  air  in 
the  market-place  of  Banbury.  About  sixty  dishes  were 
staged  in  competition  out  of  seventy  entries,  many  of 
them  very  fine  examples  indeed  of  this  remarkable 
Bean — long,  handsome,  fresh,  even,  and  well  coloured, 
not  a  few  of  the  pods  containing  seven  beans.  The 
judges  who  made  their  awards  did  so  with  a  numerous 
circle  of  interested  townspeople  gathered  about  them, 
and  the  censors  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
hearing  their  method  of  procedure  audibly  and  forcibly 
commented  upon,  to  their  manifest  amusement,  if  not 
advantage. 

Out  of  the  sixty  dishes  a  dozen  or  so  were  selected  as 
superficially  the  best  samples.  These  were  then  care¬ 
fully  gone  through,  each  pod  minutely  examined  and 
contrasted  with  others.  Eventually  the  following 
awards  were  made  : — First  prize  to  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  The 
Gardens,  Eydon  Hall,  Northampton  ;  second,  Mr. 
Coupland,  gardener  to  Captain  Benyon,  Neithrop 
House,  Banbury  ;  third,  Mr.  Wingrove,  gardener  to 
G.  H.  Nelson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Rousham  Park,  near  Oxford  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Nichols,  gardener  to  C.  Gillett,  Esq.,  Wood 
Green,  Banbury.  Highly  commended  labels  were  affixed 
to  the  exhibits  from  the  following  competitors : — Messrs. 


Geo.  Bliss,  Banbury;  James  Boswell,  Stanton  Har- 
court,  Oxford  ;  Inglefield,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Kelk, 
Bart.,  Ted  worth  Hall,  Marlborough  ;  Cooling,  gardener 
to  H.  F.  Gladwin,  Esq.,  Broughton  Castle,  Oxfordshire  ; 
Albert  Wingrove,  Rousham  ;  and  Burgess,  Sutton 
Court,  Pensfold,  Bristol.  The  awards  were  made  by 
Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ealing,  and  Mr.  M.  Elliott, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Percy,  Greys  Cliff,  near 
Warwick. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Deverill  publicly  exhibited  some 
wonderful  Onions.  He  had  twelve  superb  specimens 
of  Rousham  Park  weighing  20  lbs.,  and  twelve  of  his 
Aiba  Craig  weighing  30  lbs.  Thus,  probably  for  the  fii  st 
time  in  the  annals  of  horticulture,  twenty-four  Onions 
weighed  50  lbs.  Twelve  of  Cocoa  Nut,  a  truly  magni¬ 
ficent  globular  Onion,  weighed  20  lbs.  ;  twelve  of 
Wroxton  weighed  15  lbs.  ;  and  twelve  of  Anglo- 
Spanisli,  weighed  18  lbs.  Of  the  bulbs  of  Anglo- 
Spanish,  the  largest  had  a  girth  of  18^  ins.,  and  weighed 
2  lbs.  lj  ozs.  ;  the  largest  of  Rousham  Park  had  a 
girth  of  18  ins.,  and  weighed  1  lb.  13£  ozs.  Altogether, 
this  was  the  finest  lot  of  Onions  this  celebrated  Banbury 
Onionist  has  ever  exhibited  in  public.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  collection  of  some  twenty  to  thirty  varieties 
of  Onions,  representing  ordinary  stocks  in  cultivation, 
which  are  to  go  to  the  Vegetable  Exhibition  and  Con¬ 
ference  at  Chiswick  at  the  end  of  the  month.  After 
the  judging  was  finished,  Mr.  Deverill  entertained  the 
judges,  some  of  the  leading  exhibitors,  and  personal 
friends  at  luncheon  at  his  residence,  South  Parade, 
and  in  the  course  of  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health, 
said  that  he  hoped  next  year  to  combine  with  the  Bean 
exhibition  one  of  his  new  strains  of  Onions  also.  The 
exhibition  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  in 
the  town  of  Banbury,  and  being  market  day,  a  great 
many  came  in  from  the  surrounding  districts. 


STOKESXA  OYANEA. 

Planted  out  in  the  open  border,  this  makes  a  showy 
and  striking  plant  towards  the  end  of  August  in 
favourable  seasons,  and  keeps  on  through  the  autumn 
months  when  good-sized  clumps  are  grown.  Not  being 
quite  hardy  it  is  better  to  keep  a  reserve  stock  in  cold 
frames  through  the  winter.  It  is,  therefore,  the  practice 
of  some  cultivators  to  lift  the  plants  as  they  are  coming 
into  flower,  and  stand  them  in  a  greenhouse  or  other 
place,  where  after  being  kept  close  for  a  day  or  two  till 
they  take  to  the  soil,  they  should  be  freely  ventilated 
to  keep  them  cool  and  healthy.  They  constitute  a 
showy  feature  in  a  cool  house  when  in  flower,  and 
afterwards  may  be  transferred  to  a  cool  frame  to  remain 
there  till  the  return  of  more  genial  weather  in  spring. 
When  planted  out  the  stems  vary  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 
in  height,  and  terminate  in  a  loose  corymb  of  large- 
blue  flower  heads.  The  stems  are  leafy,  and  taken 
altogether  the  plant  somewhat  resembles  a  large- 
flowering  Aster  ;  but  structurally  they  are  very  diffe¬ 
rent.  The  long  blue  rays  are  palmately  cut  at  the 
ends  into  four  deep  teeth. 
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THE  DAHLIA  CENTENARY. 

Show  and  Conference  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  centenary  celebration  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Dahlia  into  this  country,  took  place  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  show  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  and  if  a  little  slow,  as 
regards  the  conference,  which  was  but  thinly  attended, 
owing  to  so  few  being  made  aware  of  the  exact  part  of 


the  Palace  in  which  it  would  be  held,  this  was  more 
than  compensated  for  by  an  admirable  exhibition  of 
the  popular  flower,  of  which  all  sections  were  grandly 
represented,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  fancies, 
which  we  thought  rather  weak.  The  quality  of  the 
blooms,  too,  was  unusually  good,  considering  the 
season,  but  the  large  show  flowers  would  have  been 
better  still  but  for  the  excessive  rainfall  early  in  the 
week,  which  gave  a  somewhat  coarse  appearance  to 
many  blooms. 

The  centenary  class  for  a  representative  collection  of 
all  types,  displayed  in  such  a  manner  as  the  exhibitors 
thought  best  on  tables  24  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide, 
brought  out  five  competitors  and  a  very  fine  lot  of 
blooms,  but  the  style  of  grouping  adopted  was  in  no 
case  wholly  pleasing  or  satisfactory,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  was  downright  ugly.  After  much  consider¬ 
ation  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  the  awards  went  to 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  in  the 
order  named,  the  unsuccessful  competitor  being  Mr.  E. 
F.  Such,  of  Maidenhead.  Mr.  Turner  threw  the  whole 
of  his  strength  into  the  regular  classes,  and  ably  won 
the  leading  prize  for  seventy-two  show  and  fancy 
varieties,  with  a  superb  lot  of  all  the  leading 
varieties.  Next  in  order  of  merit  in  this  competition 
came  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  while  the  third 
award  went  to  a  northern  grower,  Mr.  W.  Boston, 
Carthorpe,  Bedale.  There  were  five  competitors. 
With  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  the  Salisbury  growers 
turned  the  tables  on  Slough,  and  Messrs.  Rawlings 
Bros. ,  Romford,  and  Mr.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  secured  the 
third  and  fourth  awards.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  sent 
the  best  three  dozen,  beating  Mr.  G.  Humphreys,  of 
Kington  Langley,  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  of  Chelms¬ 
ford  ;  and  with  twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  Humphreys 
beat  Messrs.  Saltmarsh,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Martin, 
of  Farnham.  For  twelve  in  a  very  good  class  Messrs. 
Cheal  beat  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley,  and  Mr. 
Gilbert,  of  Ipswich. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  the  leading  class,  and  a 
well-contested  one,  was  for  twenty-four  distinct,  and 
here  the  premier  award  went  to  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
Brentwood,  and  the  second,  third  and  fourth  prizes  to 
Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Lower  Eaton,  Bristol  ;  Mr.  H. 
Glasscock,  Bishop’s  Stortford ;  and  Mr.  G.  Arnold, 
Leighton  Buzzard  ;  while  the  best  dozen  show  varieties 
only,  came  from  Mr.  Ocock,  Havering  Park  Gardens ; 
Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Mist,  Ightham. 
The  awards  for  six  went  to  Mr.  H.  Heeremans,  Jun., 
Langley,  Chippenham  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Cronk,  Orpington  ; 
J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Woodford  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Leaman,  gardener,  Westbury  Lodge,  Brentwood.  Mr. 
Glasscock  showed  the  best  dozen  fancies,  and  Mr.  A. 
Ocock  the  best  half  dozen,  Mr.  West  being  second  for 
the  former,  and  Mr.  T.  Cooper  for  the  latter. 

The  open  classes  confined  to  show  and  fancy  flowers 
grouped  by  colours  brought  some  of  the  finest  examples 
in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Walker,  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co., 
and  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros,  had  the  best  six  blooms  of 
any  two  dark  Dahlias  ;  and  in  a  class  for  the  same 
number  of  light  sorts,  the  awards  went  in  the  order 
named  to  Mr.  West,  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  Mr. 
Glasscock,  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsh.  The  best  two 
tipped  Dahlias  shown  in  the  same  way  came  from 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Glasscock,  and  Saltmarsh.  Mr. 
H.  Glasscock  secured  the  premier  award  for  six 
Cactus  or  decorative  varieties,  and  Mr.  Turner 
was  equally  successful  with  twenty-four  Pompons,  in 
good  competitions.  Single  varieties  were  both  plentiful 
and  good  ;  and  the  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  secured  the  first  prize  for  six, 
beating  Mr.  J.  Henshaw  and  Mr.  Glasscock ;  Mr. 
Seale,  having  the  best  dozen,  followed  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Sons. 

In  recording  the  doings  of  such  an  interesting  occa¬ 
sion  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  a  more 
extended  list  of  the  awards  than  we  can  usually  find 
room  for,  and  for  want  of  space  must  defer  publication 
of  any  comments  on  the  varieties  shown  to  our  next 
issue. 

The  Centenary  Conference. 

This  was  held  in  what  is  known  as  the  old  dining-room, 
and  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  who  presided,  read  his 
introductory  address  on  the  history  of  the  Dahlia.  (See 
p.  22).  Mr.  J.  T.  West  read  a  paper  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  show  Dahlia.  ;See  p.  23).  Mr.  Harry  Turner 
followed  with  a  paper  on  the  Dahlia  as  a  show  flower, 
and  Mr.  J.  Cheal  concluded  with  some  observations  on 
the  Pompon,  Single  and  decorative  sections.  Mr. 
H.  Cannell  having  spoken  at  some  length,  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Girdlestone  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a  close. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DAHLIA. 

By  Shirley  Hibbep.d.* 

Although  the  history  of  the  Dahlia  as  a  garden  flower 
extends  over  only  one  hundred  years,  it  is  an  eventful 
history,  and  the  historian  may  more  easily  indulge  in 
profuseness  of  detail  than  compress  within  moderate 
limits  the  points  that  are  likely  to  prove  at  once  the 
most  useful  and  interesting  to  the  participators  in  this 
Centenary  Conference.  Happily  there  are  not  many 
knotty  questions  presented  by  the  facts  on  record  ;  hut 
these  facts  have  been  variously  presented,  and  in 
glancing  at  the  existing  histories,  so-called,  of  this 
flower,  I  find  much  confusion  and  contradiction,  and 
often  a  sad  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  historian 
of  the  hearings  of  the  particulars  at  his  command. 
Thus  in  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  October  9th,  1880, 
will  be  found  two  short  histories  of  the  flower,  one  from 
Mr.  Max  Deegen,  of  Kostritz,  the  other  from  Dr. 
Comstock,  whose  Illustrated  Botany,  published  in  New 
York  in  1847,  contains  much  valuable  information  of 
special  interest  to  florists.  Max  Deegen  begins  by 
saying  that  the  Dahlia  was  introduced  to  England  in 
1787  ;  to  France  in  1802  ;  to  Germany  in  1804.  It 
cannot  be  allowed  in  an  assembly  solemnly  convened 
for  the  glorification  of  the  Dahlia,  that  the  promoters 
are  too  late  by  so  much  as  two  years.  No  ;  if  Max 
Deegen  and  the  Horticultural  Magazine  of  1839,  which 
appears  to  be  his  authority,  are  in  the  right,  it  will  be 
but  proper  for  me,  as  president,  to  dissolve  this  assembly 
and  declare  ]the  centenary  as  a  thing  silently  accom¬ 
plished  two  years  since,  leaving  us  nothing  in  that  way 
unless,  perhaps,  we  might  justify  our  meeting  by 
making  arrangements  for  the  bicentenary  in  1987.  It 
will  be  my  duty  to  abolish  Max  Deegen,  and  put  this 
celebration  on  a  firm  historical  foundation.  We  cannot 
move  a  step  without  referring  to  the  books.  There 
appears  to  be 

No  Earlier  Description  of  the  Dahlia 
Than  that  by  Francisco  Hernandez,  physician  to 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  his  four  books  on  the  plants 
and  animals  of  New  Spain,  published  in  Spanish  in  the 
year  1615.  In  this  work  our  flower  appears  under  its 
Mexican  name  of  Acoctli,  and  the  notice  is  particularly 
interesting,  for  two  species  are  figured — D.  variabilis 
and  D.  crocata — and  both  have  single  flowers.  We 
appear  thus  to  secure  somewhat  of  a  triumph  for  the 
florists,  but  unfortunately,  in  a  work  founded  on  that  of 
Hernandez,  and  published  at  Rome  by  Vitalis  Mascardi 
in  1651,  there  appears  the  figure  of  a  double  flower,  but 
whether  it  was  obtained  as  such  direct  from  the  domain 
of  nature,  or  through  the  garden  from  the  hands  of 
man,  there  is  no  sufficient  record,  and  we  may  not, 
therefore,  say  that  the  florists  had  commenced  opera¬ 
tions  at  so  early  a  date.  We  speak  of  this  as  a  double, 
but  the  drawing  is  so  bad  that  it  may  be  a  single.  It 
is  of  importance  to  observe  that  we  lose  the  Dahlia  for 
130  years,  when  it  turns  up  again  in  1787,  not,  as  in 
the  former  case,  for  the  special  advantage  of  Spaniards, 
but  this  time  for  Frenchmen  in  a  most  exclusive  sort 
of  manner.  Nicholas  Joseph  Thierry  de  Menonville 
was  sent  to  America  to  secure  the  cochineal  insect.  He 
was  to  act  on  the  principle  of  Iago  when  he  said,  “put 
money  in  thy  purse,”  for  the  plant  and  the  insect  were 
both  to  be  secured  ;  and  they  were  secured,  with  a  few 
other  things  that  were  worthy  of  the  labour.  M. 
Menonville  published  in  1787  a  treatise  on  the  culture 
of  the  Nopal  and  the  “education”  of  the  cochineal, 
and  therein  described  the  Dahlias  he  had  seen  in  a 
garden  near  Guaxaca,  which,  he  says,  had  large  Aster¬ 
like  flowers,  stems  as  tall  as  a  man,  and  leaves  like 
those  of  the  Elder  tree.  Thus  the  deceptive  date  is 
obtruded  on  the  history,  yet  there  is  no  record  of  the 
Dahlia  being  brought  into  England  in  1787,  but  after 
a  lapse  of  two  years  we  hear  of  it  again  as  actually 
introduced  to  this  country  by  a  lady,  whose  name 
should  this  day  be  remembered  with  gratitude  as  a 
generous  contributor  to  our  garden  of  florists’  flowers. 

Introduction  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute. 

In  the  year  1789,  Vincentes  Cervantes,  director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Mexico,  forwarded  seeds  of  the 
Dahlia  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Madrid,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Abbe  Cavanilles.  The  Marquis  of  Bute 
was  at  this  time  ambassador  from  England  at  the 
Court  of  Spain  ;  and  the  Marchioness,  who  cherished  a 
true  sympathy  with  floriculture,  obtained  some  of  these 
seeds,  which  she  cultivated  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse, 
but  failed  to  keep  them  beyond  two  or  three  years. 
The  Marchioness  of  Bute  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  professors  at  the  different  botanic  gardens  in 
Euripe,  and  thus  had  opportunities  for  acquiring,  and 
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perhaps  for  diffusing,  information  on  such  matters,  and 
her  loss  of  the  plants  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  in 
some  part  testifying  to  the  prevalence  of  misconcep¬ 
tions  as  to  the  requirements  and  characteristics  of  the 
Dahlia.  In  1802  an  English  nurseryman,  John  Fraser, 
of  Sloane  Square,  a  collector  of  American  plants, 
obtained  from  Paris  some  seeds  of  Dahlia  coccinea, 
which  flowered  in  a  greenhouse  in  1803,  at  his  nursery, 
and  supplied  a  subject  for  the  plate  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  762,  which  secured  to  the  plant  a  proper 
place  in  the  English  garden.  Thus  it  happens  that 
in  Aiton’s  Hortus  Kevoensis  the  Dahlia  obtained  a 
place,  two  species  and  three  varieties  being  entered  in 
the  second  edition,  published  1813. 

The  Abbe  Cavanilles  named  the  plant  in  honour  of 
M.  Andre  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist,  author  of  a  work 
on  the  Linmean  system,  published  in  1784,  and 
Cavanilles  figured  it  in  his  leones  et  Descriptiones 
Plantarum,  the  publication  of  which  was  commenced 
at  Madrid  in  1791.  Comstock  tells  us  that  it  was 
Humboldt  who  sent  the  seeds  to  Madrid  in  1789,  but 
Humboldt  had  not  at  that  time  set  a  foot  on  the 
American  continent,  for  he  was  pursuing  his  studies 
under  Heyne  and  Blumenbach  from  1787  to  1789,  and 
he  did  not  visit  America  until  February,  1800. 

For  ten  years  the  Abbe  Cavanilles  managed  to  keep 
his  Dahlias,  and  perhaps  I  might  say  that  in  that  time 
he  actually  improved  them,  for  one  of  them  produced 
semi-double  flowers  in  October,  1790,  and  in  the  January 
following  was  figured  in  the  leones  as  D.  pinnata,  which 
was  the  early  name  of  our  D.  variabilis,  and  thus  we 
fix  the  date  of 

The  First  Doubling  of  the  Dahlia  in  Europe 

as  occurring  in  the  first  year  of  its  flowering  at  Madrid. 
The  variety  named  Rosea  was  very  soon  afterwards 
established  at  Dresden,  for  in  the  year  1800  it  was  sent 
from  Dresden  to  Berlin  with  the  D.  pinnata  and  D. 
coccinea  already  cited,  the  entire  collection  of  Dahlias 
of  that  date  consisting  of  these  three  only.  In  1802 
Cavanille  sent  them  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris, 
and  to  M.  Decandolle,  at  Montpellier,  and  thus  the 
flower  was  fairly  started  on  the  way  to  become  known 
throughout  Europe. 

In  the  year  1799  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  left  Madrid 
in  the  ship  Pizarro  for  the  American  continent,  and 
commenced  those  explorations  which  have  secured  for 
them,  as  scientific  travellers,  immortal  renown.  In 
descending  from  the  table  land  of  Mexico  towards  the 
Pacific  coast,  they  found  the  Dahlia  in  a  prairie  between 
Areo  and  Patzcuaro,  at  a  height  of  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  fact  which  at  once  explained 
the  failures  of  Lady  Bute  and  others  to  grow  it  as  a 
plant  needing  much  heat  and  a  constantly  close  atmos¬ 
phere  under  glass.  Kew  had  obtained  the  plant,  and 
had  lost  it  as  a  consequence  of  stewing  or  roasting  it,  as 
moist  or  dry  cookery  might  happen  to  he  in  favour. 
At  Paris  the  same  thing  had  occurred,  for  M.  Andre 
Thouin,  director  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  placed  his 
Dahlias  in  a  stove,  the  “tropical  ”  idea  haunting  him, 
as  apparently  all  others  had  been  haunted,  so  that  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  miracle  that  the  plant  escaped 
the  killing  treatment  to  which  it  was  so  generally 
subjected.  Many  of  the  most  useful  plants  have  passed 
through  a  similar  ordeal,  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples  being  the  Aucuba  Japonica,  which  proved  a 
most  troublesome  customer,  always  at  death’s  door, 
while  confined  in  a  hot  prison  ;  but  was  found  capable 
of  taking  care  of  itself  when  turned  out  and  left  to 
contend  with  the  elements.  In  1804,  M.  Thouin 
published  a  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  Annales  du 
Museum  d’  Histoira  Naturelle,  in  which  he  presented 
engravings  of  this  new  favourite  ;  but  the  best  that  he 
could  say  for  it  was  that  he  had  persuaded  it  to  live. 

The  Name  of  the  Plant. 

This  appears  to  be  the  proper  place  for  a  brief  discourse 
on  the  name  of  the  plant.  We  call  it  colloquially  the 
Da-li-a,  but  as  it  is  named  after  Dahl,  the  vowel  sound 
should  be  broad,  D«7i-li-a  ;  but  custom  is  against  its 
use  in  that  way,  and  to  avoid  appearing  pedantic  most 
of  us  adhere  to  the  Day- li-a.  It  should  be  understood 
that  this  name  has  priority  of  all  others,  and  we  are 
justified  by  history  no  less  than  by  custom  in  using  it. 
The  genus  of  the  same  name  instituted  by  Thunberg 
represents  a  group  of  Witch-Hazels— plants  far  removed 
from  the  subject  of  our  present  attention.  The  genus 
Dalea,  named  after  Dale,  the  friend  of  Ray,  is  in  the 
Fabaceous  order,  and  also  far  removed  from  our  noble 
Mexican  flower.  A  competing  name,  Georgina,  ran 
Dahlia  a  race  for  a  season,  for  Professor  YVildenow,  of 
Berlin,  owing  to  a  misapprehension,  felt  the  necessity 
of  suppressing  the  name  adopted  by  Cavanilles,  and  of 


substituting  Georgina  in  honour  of  Professor  Georgi,  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  which  a  writer  in  R.evue  Horticole 
declared  was  adopted  by  English  cultivators  to  rob 
Dahl  of  his  honour  and  exalt  in  his  place  that  of 
George  III,  King  of  England,  in  whose  reign  the  flower 
was  introduced.  The  name  Georgina  was  much  used 
in  Germany  and  England,  and  so  late  as  1832  I  find  it 
entered  in  an  index  to  Loudon’s  Gardeners'  Magazine. 
That,  as  you  all  remember,  was  the  year  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  a  reform  was  effected  in  this  matter,  for  in 
the  year  following,  H.  Reynard,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
Beverley  Horticultural  Society,  proposed  to  re-instate 
the  original  name,  and  thereupon  the  reform  was 
accomplished.  In  Loudon’s  Gardeners'  Magazine  for 
1834,  page  607,  will  be  found  the  record  of  the  event, 
with  the  following  declaration  by  Mr.  Loudon  : — “  Our 
authority  for  adopting  the  name  Georgina  was  Mr. 
Sweet ;  but  Mr.  David  Don  has  proved  to  us  that  the 
name  Dahlia  was  applied  one  year  before  that  of 
Georgina.  The  name  Dahlia,  therefore,  shall  in  future 
be  used  by  us.”  The  year  1804  forms 
The  Second  Epoch  in  the  History  of  the  Dahlia. 

I  n  that  year  it  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
from  Mr.  Fraser’s  specimens  that  flowered  in  Sloane 
Street.  Seeds  were  again  sent  from  Madrid,  this  time 
by  Lady  Holland  to  M.  Buonaiuti,  librarian  to  Lord 
Holland,  at  Holland  House.  This  gentleman  raised 
all  three  varieties,  and  they  flowered  satisfactorily  and 
were  figured  in  the  botanical  periodicals  of  that  day. 
From  this  time  the  cultivation  tended  in  the  direction 
of  the  exhibition  that  is  here  to-day,  for  the  end  of  all 
who  possessed  the  plant  was  to  effect  some  “improve¬ 
ment,”  the  great  aim  being  the  production  of  double 
flowers.  Now,  although  I  have  spoken  of  one  of  the 
early  figures  as  apparently  showing  a  semi-double 
flower,  this  must  have  been  transitory,  for  in  1806  the 
gardeners  at  Malmaison  and  St.  Cloud  were  striving 
after  double  flowers,  and  appear  not  to  have  got  beyond 
the  three  varieties  they  began  with— namely,  Coccinea, 
Purpurea,  and  Croeea.  But  in  1812,  M.  Donkelaar,  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Louvain,  Belgium,  raised  a 
number  of  plants  which  all  produced  single  flowers. 
The  next  year  he  made  a  further  essay  and  obtained 
some  semi-double  flowers  ;  and  again  he  operated  and 
secured  flowers  perfectly  double,  and  the  honour  appears 
beyond  all  doubt  to  be  due  to  him  of  launching  the 
Dahlia  on  the  tide  of  time  as  a  fine  florist’s  flower,  one 
quality  of  which  must  be  a  capability  for  infinite 
variation.  This,  we  will  say,  brings  us  to  the  year 
1814,  which  we  may  term 

The  Third  Epoch  in  the  History  of  the  Flower. 
It  had  become  established  at  Erfurt  and  Leipzig 
simultaneously  with  its  establishment  at  Louvain 
in  1812,  and  Haage  had  raised  a  flower  that  was 
more  than  single,  if  not  quite  double.  It  was 
admired,  however,  chiefly  for  its  violet  colour,  which 
was  at  that  time  new  to  the  Dahlia.  In  1814  the 
Continent  was  thrown  open  by  the  approach  of  the 
allies  to  Paris,  and  the  British  amateurs  found  Dahlias 
in  plenty  in  French  gardens  ;  many  of  which  soon 
found  their  way  to  this  country  and  were  taken  charge 
of  with  enthusiasm  by  the  hopeful  florists.  Amongst 
the  French  amateurs  who  at  this  time  cultivated  the 
flower  with  assiduity,  mention  should  be  made  of  M. 
Lelieur,  of  Sevres,  near  Paris,  and  the  Comte  de 
Vandes,  who  imported  French  varieties  into  England, 
and  communicated  specimens  to  Dr.  John  Sims  for  the 
two  figures  published  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  in  the 
year  1817.  It  has  happened  often  in  the  history  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  that  they  have  had  birth  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  have  reached  us  when  some¬ 
what  advanced  ;  but  that  having  made  a  beginning  the 
people  of  this  country  have  outstripped  their  foreign 
benefactors  in  a  lively  interpretation  of  the  Baconian 
maxim,  “The  true  end  of  science  is  to  enrich  human 
life  with  useful  arts  and  inventions.” 

The  Appearance  of  Double  Flowers. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  about  the  year  1S15  double 
flowers  were  beginning  to  appear.  But  I  shall  invite 
your  attention  to  the  figure  of  Dahlia  superflua,  the 
“crimson  fertile-rayed  Dahlia”  that  appears  in  the 
Botanical  Register  for  1S15,  for  it  represents  our  “show  ” 
Dahlia,  the  D.  variabilis,  in  its  best  form  as  a  single 
flower,  not  far  removed  from  its  wild  Mexican  form 
certainly,  but  in  a  grand  condition  as  regards  its  rich 
crimson  colour,  its  great  spread  of  narrow  elliptic  rays, 
and  the  small  but  brilliant  golden  centre.  Such  a 
flower  would  now  be  prized,  and  would  make  a  new 
class  of  singles.  If  history  is  once  more  capable  of 
repeating  itself,  surely  this  original  Dahlia  that  we 
have  improved  out  of  existence  will  be  restored  to  us. 
Sydenham  Edwards,  the  then  editor  of  the  Register, 
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was  a  man  of  taste,  with  few  prejudices,  and  we  may 
lvgard  this  figure  as  representing  the  Dahlia  that  was 
considered  the  best  of  that  day. 

From  this  time  the  history  rises  to  a  kind  of  stately 
march,  the  flower  acquires  extensive  popularity,  and  as 
autumn  approaches  the  whole  country  appears  to  glow 
with  Dahlias,  for  tens  of  thousands  are  exhibited,  and 
the  talk  of  all  the  world  is  about  them.  The  excite¬ 
ment  that  has  prevailed  in  recent  years  in  connection 
with  exhibitions  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  frenzy  of  forty  years  during 
which  the  Dahlia  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  exhibition 
flowers.  From  1820  to  1860  was  the  term  of  the  highest 
popularity  of  the  Dahlia.  In  the  Annual  Dahlia 
Register  for  1836  we  find  the  favourites  advertised  by 
the  following  traders  : — Brown,  of  Slough  ;  Cooe,  of 
Milford,  near  Salisbury  ;  George  Glenny,  of  Isleworth 
(who  reports  that  he  selects  from  upwards  of  3,000 
double  flowers)  ;  John  Harris,  of  Upway,  Dorset  ; 
Heale  &  Son,  of  Caine  ;  James  Levick,  of  Sheffield  ; 
Bernard  Saunders,  of  Jersey  ;  Henry  Skillman,  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  and  George  Wheeler,  Warminster  ;  the  prices 
ranging  from  3s.  6A  to  21s.  per  plant,  the  average  for 
established  varieties  being  then  about  5s.  to  3s.  The 
pets  of  the  period  were  generally  less  in  size  than  the 
flowers  of  the  present  day,  and  often  had  pointed  petals 
that  were  boldly  cupped  and  far  away  from  the  smooth¬ 
ness  and  density  that  now  prevail.  One  of  them, 
Brown’s  Glowworm,  was  the  precursor  of  the  Cactus 
series,  and  comes  near  to  Juarezii  in  all  its  characters. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next). 
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CULTIVATION  OP  THE  SHOW 

DAHLIA. 

By  Mb.  J.  T.  West. 

Itf  this  paper  that  is  now  before  you,  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  tell  the  trade  growers 
anything  but  what  they  are  fully  conversant  with 
already.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  throw  out  a 
few  practical  suggestions  for  criticism,  that  may  ulti¬ 
mately  benefit  some  of  my  brother  amateurs  ;  also  to 
incite  others  to  take  up  the  culture  of  the  Dahlia. 

I  do  not  propose  touching  upon  the  propagation  of 
the  Dahlia,  as  I  consider  that  to  be  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  here  to-day,  as  probably  most  amateur  culti¬ 
vators  depend  upon  the  trade  grower  to  supply  plants 
in  the  spring. 

I  will  further  add  that  I  will  give  my  own  experience 
in  growing  for  exhibition,  which,  of  course,  is  of  a  very 
limited  character. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  show  Dahlia  the  first  thing 
is  to  make  up  one’s  mind  not  to  be  baffled  by  the  many 
obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  ere  success  is  attained. 
Probably  no  florist  flower  has  more  enemies  than  the 
Dahlia,  nor  requires  more  constant  attention.  Let 
none  think  that  Dahlia-growing  is  merely  a  hobby, 
that  can  be  attended  to  by  merely  a  casual  glance  round 
at  them.  It  means  real  hard  work  and  worry  day  and 
night,  and  unless  this  be  done  no  success  will  be 
achieved,  and  the  flower  will  be  given  up  in  disgust. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  flower  pays  more  liberally  for 
proper  attention  and  care  than  the  flower  whose 
centenary  we  celebrate  to-day.  In  the  first  place,  let 
those  who  propose  growing  the  show  Dahlia  in  the 
future,  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  number  they  are 
likely  to  grow,  so  that  they  can  prepare  the  ground 
during  the  winter  months  by  deep  trenching  and  digging 
in  plenty  of  manure.  Let  the  soil  be  laid  up  in  a 
rough  state,  so  that  the  frosts,  rains,  and  snows  may 
pulverise  and  fertilise,  and  help  to  keep  the  vermin 
down.  This  I  consider  far  better  than  to  begin  in 
April  or  May,  as  if  suddenly  remembering  there  is  such 
a  flower  as  the  Dahlia,  and  commencing  then  to  dig 
and  manure  to  a  great  extent.  Really,  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  courting  failure.  Though  the  Dahlia  is  a  great 
feeder,  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  to  give  a  lot  of  manure 
for  it  to  come  into  contact  with,  as  that  has  a  great 
tendency  to  make  the  plant  grow  rank,  and  throw 
coarse  and  rough  blooms,  thus  spoiling  all  chance  of 
success. 

Preparing  the  Ground. 

The  plan  I  follow  is,  after  the  autumn  digging,  and 
some  time  before  planting,  to  dig  out  holes  for  each 
plant,  and  put  in  say  half  a  peck  of  good  old  rotten 
manure,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  This  I  find 
sufficient  to  give  the  plant  a  good  start,  and  to  support 
it  until  it  commences  to  flower. 

If  a  grower  does  not  grow  his  own  plants,  it  is  best 
to  give  his  orders  in  to  the  trade  as  early  as  possible, 
so  as  to  ensure  sufficient  of  the  sorts  required,  for  many 
sorts  are  shy  workers,  consequently  the  stock  of  many 
of  the  best  varieties  is  soon  sold. 


Early  in  May  the  plants  will  be  despatched  to  their 
various  destinations  ;  probably  little  sturdy  stuff  in 
thumb  pots.  When  received,  put  in  a  nice  warm  frame 
or  house  for  a  few  days,  until  they  are  nicely  rooted 
round  the  pots.  Then  pot  into  5-in.  or  7-in.  pots  in 
good  loam  and  dung,  with  a  little  sharp  sand.  Place 
them  back  into  the  frame  or  house  until  they  show  they 
are  at  work  ;  then  give  plenty  of  air  to  keep  sturdy 
and  strong,  and  to  prevent  drawing  up,  which  is  very 
undesirable  at  any  time. 

By  the  end  of  May  the  lights  can  be  drawn  off  all 
day,  and  put  on  again  at  night,  with  air  at  the  back, 
until  two  or  three  days  before  planting  out,  when  the 
lights  can  be  removed  entirely. 

The  first  week  in  Juno  is  a  good  time  to  put  the 
plants  out  in  the  ground,  or  in  the  holes  prepared  for 
them,  taking  care  that  the  ground  is  not  too  wet,  or  it 
is  likely  to  give  the  plants  a  check,  and  to  cake  round 
the  roots. 

A  good  distance,  where  one  has  plenty  of  room,  is  6 
ft.  from  row  to  row,  and  5  ft.  from  plant  to  plant  in 
the  rows.  Of  course,  all  are  not  so  favoured  as  to  have 
so  much  room.  But  it  pays  in  the  long  run  ;  for  the 
plants  grow  stronger  and  more  robust ;  besides  that,  it  is 
more  convenient  to  get  amongst  them,  especially  when 
the  weather  is  wet,  for  if  they  are  planted  thickly,  one 
gets  wet  round  the  knees  in  gathering  the  flowers,  or 
looking  after  them.  But  we  cannot  draw  a  hard  line 
in  distance  of  planting,  but  must  go  according  to  how 
we  are  situated  with  plenty  or  little  room  at  our 
disposal. 

"When  they  are  planted,  get  some  Lettuce  plants  and 
plant  between  them ;  these  will  act  as  a  decoy  for  slugs, 
they  will  eat  them  instead  of  the  Dahlias.  "What  they 
leave  will  come  in  for  the  table,  as  they  are  sure  to  be 
crisp  and  good,  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  ground 
the  Dahlias  are  planted  in.  It  is  also  advisable  to  put 
a  little  lime  or  soot  round  each  plant,  as  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  ground  vermin  have  fastidious 
palates. 

Insect  Plagues. 

In  a  few  days  the  plants  will  commence  to  grow,  and  will 
want  their  stakes,  which  should  be  as  strong  and  neat 
as  possible,  taking  care  to  give  long  stakes  to  the  tall 
growers,  and  vice  versd.  As  the  staking  proceeds,  have 
some  raffia  fibre  ready  to  tie  the  plants  to  the  stakes  as 
you  go  along,  also  a  basket  filled  with  small  pots,  with 
a  little  moss  or  hay  inside,  so  that  they  can  be  put  upon 
the  tops  of  the  stakes  as  a  trap  for  earwigs,  which  will 
soon  commence  to  devour  the  plants  unless  kept  down 
by  constant  care.  The  pots  should  be  taken  off  every 
morning  or  evening,  to  see  if  there  are  any  earwigs 
lurking  inside  the  moss.  Have  a  piece  of  stick  in  the 
hand,  and  kill  all  intruders.  This  is  the  quickest  and 
most  effective  way ;  better,  I  think,  than  shaking 
them  out,  as  many  escape  by  that  method. 

The  course  above  recommended  has  its  disadvantages, 
for  the  earwigs  smell  very  unpleasant  ;  but  still  the 
Dahlia  grower  is  not  as  a  rule  very  fastidious  so  long  as 
his  plants  are  doing  well. 

"While  I  am  speaking  of  insect  plagues,  I  might  as 
well  mention  that  if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  the  black- 
fly  often  makes  its  appearance  at  the  end  of  June  or 
early  in  July.  This  is  a  scourge,  and  taxes  our  patience 
as  much  as  anything.  Syringing  of  an  evening  with 
tobacco-water,  or  quassia,  is  a  very  good  plan,  also  to 
dust  the  affected  plants  over  with  snuff  or  tobacco- 
powder  ;  either  will  certain'y  act  as  a  check  upon  them. 

Thinning  the  Branches. 

By  the  middle  of  July  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  out 
some  of  their  branches,  as  too  much  growth  prevents 
the  production  of  fine  flowers.  This  operation  must  be 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  variety  ;  some  sorts  are 
apt  to  come  large  and  coarse,  from  such  we  must  cut 
away  very  little,  or  perhaps,  not  any.  The  smaller 
varieties  must  be  cut  somewhat  severely.  "When  this 
is  done,  put  side  stakes  to  the  plants,  one  to  each 
branch,  to  prevent  wind  breaking  them.  I  find  four 
side  stakes  and  one  centre  generally  sufficient.  A  good 
mulching  of  dung,  straw,  or  anything  that  will  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  that  is  now  necessary 
to  the  Dahlia  must  be  given  before  the  plants  get  too 
large.  This  plan  is  also  useful  for  another  reason  ; 
that  yon  can  walk  upon  the  ground  better,  as  it  will 
not  pick  up  so,  or  cling  to  the  feet  to  convey  loose  soil 
to  the  paths,  which  it  would  do  after  a  heavy  rain  or 
watering,  for  now  the  plants  will  want  plenty  of  water  ; 
hard-eyed  flowers,  such  as  George  Rawlings  or  Prince 
Bismarck,  will  want  an  extra  dose. 

Many  varieties  will  now  begin  to  show  their  buds, 
these  must  be  picked  off  unless  wanted  for  very  early 
shows.  These  early  blooms  weaken  the  plants,  and  are 


mostly  poor,  even  if  left  on.  Early  Dahlia  blooms  are 
really  not  wanted  in  the  garden,  for  they  are  badly 
shaped,  and  with  nothing  special  in  their  colour  to 
recommend  them.  This  remark  refers  to  show  varieties 
only,  not  to  Cactus  or  Pompon  Dahlias. 

If  the  centre  bud3  are  picked  off,  the  side  branches 
will  soon  begin  to  show  buds.  These  can  be  left,  and 
as  soon  as  they  grow  as  large  as  a  pea,  can  be  thinned 
out  to  one  on  a  branch,  or  rather  sub-branches,  for  the 
plants  by  this  time  will  have  broken  into  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  branches,  and  you  may  leave  one  bud  to 
each. 

In  many  varieties,  perhaps,  the  plant  had  better  be 
thinned  out  to  six  or  eight  branches  to  get  the  blooms 
fit  for  the  exhibition  table.  Such  varieties  as  Bendigo 
and  King  of  the  Purples  may  be  cited  in  illustration  ; 
while  varieties  like  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  John  Standish,  or 
Mrs.  Langtry  may  be  allowed  to  carry  twelve  or  more. 

Many  amateurs  find  a  difficulty  to  know  what  bads 
to  leave  in  thinning,  but  I  have  found  from  the  time 
the  bud  first  shows  itself  to  the  time  it  is  ready  for 
cutting  a  month  is  just  sufficient.  I  find  sprinkling 
with  a  rose-can  overhead  very  helpful  after  a  hot, 
drying  day,  as  it  assists  the  plants  to  recover  the  loss 
they  have  sustained  during  the  day. 

Trapping  Earwigs. 

"When  the  petals  of  the  buds  be  beginning  to  show, 
then  the  earwig  begins  his  depredations  in  earnest. 
What  is  more  trying  than  to  find  of  a  morning  promis¬ 
ing  buds  spoilt  by  being  gnawed  all  round  the  edges 
by  these  pests  ? 

A  piece  of  wadding  tied  loosely  round  the  stalk  of 
the  buds  will  be  a  great  check,  also  liquid  india-rubber 
put  on  the  stalks  of  the  buds.  This,  however,  is 
dangerous  if  used  too  freely,  for  the  sun  sometimes 
heats  the  rubber,  and  burns  through  part  of  the  stalk, 
making  it  fall  over  spoilt.  But  then  any  remedy  must 
be  tried.  Many  bag  their  buds  with  bags  made  of 
muslin,  but  I  do  not  particularly  like  them,  as  they 
often  cause  the  petals  to  hug  one  another  when  they 
are  fully  out.  The  best  flowers  are  those  which  have 
come  out  in  the  natural  way  with  the  softening  influence 
of  the  dews,  and  no  check  to  interfere  with  nature’s 
plan  of  perfecting  beauty.  The  grower  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  lose  many  buds  under  any  circumstances. 

About  twelve  or  fourteen  days  before  the  show  it 
will  be  advisable  to  “  pot  ”  up  a  few  buds — that  is, 
place  an  inverted  32-size  pot  over  them  ;  this  is  done 
by  having  a  stake  put  in  the  ground,  and  a  piece  of 
wood  a  little  larger  than  the  pot,  with  a  split  in  it  for 
the  stalk  of  the  bud,  the  wood  to  be  lifted  up  to  the 
height  of  the  bud,  and  then  made  secure  to  the  stake. 
The  pot  will  get  warm  by  the  sun’s  rays,  and  will  be  a 
little  forcing  house  for  the  bud.  Take  care  to  stop  all 
crevices,  as  the  earwigs  will  otherwise  think  the  pots 
are  put  there  for  their  benefit. 

Should  the  buds  look  as  though  they  will  be  too 
forward  after  four  or  five  days,  take  the  next  forward 
buds  and  do  as  in  the  former  case  ;  but  be  very  careful 
over  those  that  have  been  taken  out  of  the  pots,  as  with 
care  many  will  be  very  useful.  Put  some  wadding 
round  them,  and  shade  or  otherwise  try  and  keep  them. 

Selecting  Buds  and  Shading. 

In  selecting  the  buds  choose  always  those  with  little 
pin-holes  in  them,  as  they  always  make  the  best  blooms. 
There  is  one  thing  putting  buds  under  pots  will  do — 
that  is,  it  will  make  light  flowers  purer  in  colour,  also 
tips  more  distinct — for  instance,  Mrs.  Gladstone  will 
come  nearly  white,  and  such  as  Mrs.  Saunders  clear 
and  cleanly  tipped. 

As  the  flowers  begin  to  come  out  it  will  be  often 
necessary  to  cover  with  shades,  worked  on  the  same 
system  as  the  boards  for  potting  the  buds.  This  will 
retard  the  flowers,  and  also  protect  them  from  damage 
by  sun  and  drying  winds.  Take  care  the  flowers  aro 
made  secure,  otherwise  they  will  chafe.  By  no  means  let 
the  plaDt  suffer  for  water,  as  now  it  will  require  a  lot. 
Perhaps  a  weak  stimulant  will  be  required  for  some 
sorts,  but  if  the  plants  have  been  well  looked  after  in 
their  earlier  stages  they  will  do  without  it. 

Stimulants  at  this  period  often  excite  the  plants, 
and  cause  them  to  throw  out  unshapely  petals,  or 
perhaps  even  to  cast  them  all.  There  will  not  be 
much  peace  for  the  grower,  for  the  blooms  will  require 
constant  attention  by  night  and  day,  as  caterpillars 
and  other  insects  will  soon  ravage  the  lot.  Take  a 
lantern  out  at  night  and  there  will  be  seen  earwigs  and 
other  marauders  busily  engaged  in  undoing  what  has 
been  done. 

The  morning  before  the  show  it  will  be  wise  to  go 
over  the  blooms,  and  if  there  are  any  doubtful  ones 
not  likely  to  stand  the  full  time,  cut  them  and  put  in  a 
cool  and  dark  place  without  water.  By  this  procedure 
many  valuable  blooms  will  be  saved.  Never  cut  when 
the  blooms  are  soft,  as  I  think  they  shrink  up  when  the 
sun  is  out.  Cut  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night, 
when  they  are  stiff  and  fresh.  It  is  surprising  how 
they  will  open  after  a  little  shower  or  heavy  dew. 

When  cutting  have  tubes,  corks,  and  boxes  all  ready, 
so  that  they  can  be  put  right  away  without  a  lot  of 
handling,  as  they  do  not  improve  by  being  pulled 
about ;  but  it  is  needless  for  me  to  go  any  further,  as 
the  grower  is  quite  conversant  how  to  cut  and  stage 
them. 
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The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

Much  infirmity,  added  to  the  watchful  care  necessary 
in  the  garden,  whereby  I  can  alone  hope  to  be  faithful 
to  my  fellows  and  to  my  flowers,  have  so  engrossed  my 
attention  that  I  have  been  unable,  at  an  earlier  date, 
to  offer  any  remark  upon  your  kindly  notice  of  our 
show,  and  the  very  interesting  communications  which 
have  resulted  therefrom.  The  “growl ’’from  Oxford 
had  certainly  a  very  ominous  sound,  but  after  all  it 
was  a  very  innocent  one,  likely,  I  feel  sure,  to  eliminate 
points  of  difference,  and  to  promote  harmony  rather 
than  division  or  dissension.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
ever  been,  in  my  experience,  one  of  the  most  potent  of 
factors  in  progress,  and  I  rejoice  to  find  friends,  be 
they  younger  or  older,  “wanting  to  know.”  'With 
such  a  spirit  abroad  we  shall  not  stray  far  from  the 
straight  path,  and  errors  of  fact  or  of  opinion  are  sure 
to  he  corrected. 

For  some  of  the  little  evils  revealed  in  the  criticisms, 
I  would  plead  misfortune  rather  than  fault.  Part  may 
fairly  be  laid  to  our  limited  space  ;  part  must  go 
against  my  infirmity.  Some  of  the  backwardness  of 
the  work  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tables  had  been 
occupied  by  friends  in  the  preparation  of  their  flowers, 
and  thus  the  work  of  judging  was  delayed,  and  some  to 
the  gregariousness  inherent  in  man,  which  seems  to 
constrain  judges,  of  single  specimens  especially,  to  seek 
association,  instead  of  working  singly  in  sections,  and 
thus  completing  the  work  in  half  the  time,  and 
certainly  with  equal  effect.  Then  for  the  crowding 
around  the  judges — a  fact  I  was  ignorant  of  until  the 
work  had  been  well  advanced — we  must  make  some 
allowance  for  the  eager  interest  of  aspirants,  though 
I  hope  in  future  the  friends  who  are  not  engaged  will 
at  once  withdraw,  alike  from  eye  and  ear-shot,  from  the 
judges  at  their  work. 

From  the  beginning,  the  purpose  of  the  association 
has  been  to  promote  a  frank,  free,  fraternal  gathering, 
and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  due  subjection 
of  individual  promptings.  That  mistakes  will  be  made  ; 
that  little  differences  will  arise,  must  be  expected, 
seeing  we  are  human  ;  but  speaking  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  I  think  we  were  a  very  happy  party,  and  I 
know  I  felt,  taking  them  altogether,  I  had  never  seen 
flowers  in  greater  glory.  My  only  regret  in  that 
connection  was  that  despite  the  length  of  the  prize 
list,  so  many  fine  flowers  were  left  without  reward. 

Of  other  criticisms  I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
make  remark,  save  that  I  am  sure  the  awards  to  the 
Premier  Picotee  and  the  Premier  yellow  ground  were 
not  made  despite  the  referee's  judgment,  but  I  believe 
were  made  in  ignorance  of  that  judgment.  Certainly 
I  do  not  think  the  awards  were  happy,  but  I  do  not 
question  they  represented  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen 
making  them. 

Having  taken  the  ground  I  have,  as  set  forth  in  the 
chapter  on  dressing  in  my  little  book,  I  cannot  join  my 
much-esteemed  old  friend,  “  W.  W,”  in  his  expressed 
desire  to  abolish  the  practice,  or  to  substitute  a 
different  mode  to  that  now  followed  on  the  exhibition 
table.  Dressing  flowers — that  is  to  say,  the  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  such  manipulation,  within  prescribed 
and  well -understood  limits,  as  may  develop  a  beauty 
not  otherwise  appreciable,  rests  upon  a  broad  and 
very  solid  foundation,  for  upon  it  are  based  all  the  arts 
of  life  and  the  benefits  of  civilization,  therefore  I  must 
join  issue  with  my  friend  when  he  denounces  the  work 
of  the  tweezers,  and  suggests  another  mode  for  display. 

Unconsciously  my  good  old  friend  is  only  denouncing 
a  practice  he  is  not  proficient  in,  and  has  “no  mind 
to,  ”  in  favour  of  one  in  which  he,  as  an  old  decorator, 
shines.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  ask  his  friends,  who  by 
patient  application  and  some  practice  have  acquired 
the  art,  to  renounce  it  in  favour  of  one — necessarily  at 
least  as  artificial,  if  effective — of  which  they  have  no 
knowledge.  But  if  his  assertion  that  in  this  process  of 
dressing  the  tearing  down  of  the  calyx  in  each  of  its 
divisions  is  adopted,  I  join  with  him  in  protesting 
against  the  practice,  and  I  cannot  hesitate  to  repeat 
what  I  said  in  a  foot-note  on  p.  62,  that  it  should  be 
stringently  repressed.  Speaking,  of  course,  for  myself 
only,  I  shall  most  heartily  join  in  any  measure 
necessary  to  abolish  the  evil. 

I  must,  however,  frankly  say  I  think  my  good  old 
friend  has  exaggerated  the  fact.  No  flower  of  mine  has 
ever  been  subjected  to  such  a  process  ;  nor  do  I  believe 
any  well-informed  and  skilful  manipulator  of  the 
Carnation  would  resort  to  it.  It  is  distinctly  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  having  reference  to 


its  almost  inevitable  and  invariable  effect — its  collapsed 
centre — I  am  quite  ready  to  quote  Talleyrand,  and  say 
of  it,  “  It  is  worse  than  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder.” 
Assuredly,  if  my  voice  may  prevail,  it  shall  never  be 
accepted  whilst  J  have  association  with  the  Union.- — 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford, 
September  3rd. 

Layering  Carnations. 

When  visiting  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  of  Temple  Cowley, 
a  few  days  ago,  I  noticed  that  many  of  his  layers  of 
this  season  were  already  rooted  and  growing  into  fine 
bushy,  stocky  plants.  Here  was  seen  one  of  the 
advantages  of  early  layering.  Mr.  Lakin  also  practises 
early  potting,  and  as  a  consequence  the  spell  of  fine 
dry  weather  helped  to  mature  and  ripen  the  grass,  and 
thus  prepare  it  for  early  layering.  Mr.  Lakin  stated 
that  he  had  finished  layering  this  season  just  about 
the  time  he  commenced  last  year  ;  thus  showing  the 
marked  differences  in  the  two  seasons.  Our  springs 
are  now  almost  invariably  of  a  retarding  character,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  have  layers 
well  rooted,  potted,  and  established  in  small  pots  by 
the  autumn.  Layers  that  are  put  down  late  can 
scarcely  be  depended  upon  to  make  good  rooted  plants  ; 
frequently  they  do  not  root  at  all  until  spring,  and 
when  they  are  potted  they  spindle  instead  of  making 
grass,  and  any  chance  of  increase  is  lost. 

On  calling  at  Stanley  Hoad,  I  found  all  the  layering 
of  pot  plants  completed.  Both  at  Mr.  Dodwell’s  and 
at  Temple  Cowley  the  average  of  layers  is  low,  and 
there  will  be  a  probable  scarcity  of  propagated  plants 
by  the  spring.  Seedlings  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
Stanley  Road  are  in  course  of  layering,  and  they  are 
lifted  in  the  balls  of  soil  and  planted  in  pots  for  the 
purpose.  I  was  glad  to  find  Mr.  Dodwell  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and 
confident  of  the  increased  success  of  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Union.  He  is  the  grand  old  man  of  the  flori- 
cultural  world,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  he  will 
yet  be  spared  for  years  to  come  to  lead  the  Carnation 
growers  on  to  yet  greater  victories. — R.  D. 

The  Growl  from  Oxford. 

I  think  if  the  “natural”  ideas  of  “  W.  W.”  are 
adopted,  we  shall  be  taking  a  great  step  backwards. 
When  a  Carnation  is  dressed,  it  is  exhibited  in  its 
most  perfect  form  ;  all  the  weak  parts  being  removed, 
the  good  ones  only  remain,  consequently  the  flower 
must  be  far  better  than  it  was  before.  There  is  nothing 
added  to  it,  and  its  most  beautiful  features  must  have 
lain  hidden  in  the  flower,  or  they  could  not  be  brought 
out.  I  cannot,  therefore,  see  why  “  W.  W.”  should 
call  it  artificial.  If  the  judgment  were  left  to  the 
public,  we  should  soon  see  the  “natural”  Carnations 
sent  to  the  rightabout.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  country 
show,  on  the  committee  of  which  there  were  some  men 
who  would  not  strive  to  raise  themselves  or  their 
flowers  to  the  level  of  other  growers,  but  wanted  the 
other  growers  brought  down  to  their  standard,  and 
they  passed  a  rule  that  the  Carnations  and  Picotees  at 
their  show  should  not  be  dressed.  When  the  show 
took  place,  a  stand  of  flowers  properly  dressed  was  put 
up  not  for  competition,  and  if  “  W.  W.”  had  heard,  as 
I  did,  the  remarks  of  the  visitors  on  the  different 
collections,  he  would  have  soon  seen  in  what  estimation 
the  general  visitors  would  hold  his  “natural”  flowers, 
when  compared  with  properly  set  up  and  dressed  ones. 
“W.  W.”  should  try  to  improve  his  own  flowers, 
instead  of  deprecating  those  of  his  fellow  growers. — 
Arthur  R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  Birmingham. 

China  Asters. 

I  could  not  help  noticing,  when  looking  over  the 
Asters  shown  as  cut  flowers  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
the  5th  and  6th  inst.,  that  whilst  all  the  awards  in 
the  flat-petalled  class  went  to  Yictorias,  these  plants 
showed  no  advance  on  what  was  seen  ten  years  ago. 
In  the  same  way  the  quilled  Asters  were  this  year  really 
less  meritorious  than  they  have  been  found  in  previous 
years.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  so  far  as  these 
varieties  of  Asters,  with  the  French  incurved  forms, 
are  concerned,  and  these  sections  comprise  all  that 
usually  furnish  flowers  for  exhibition,  there  has  been 
advance  neither  in  size,  quality,  nor  variety  for  several 
years,  and  that  the  best,  so  far  as  they  are  affected, 
seems  to  have  been  reached. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  good  Aster  blooms  withdrawn 
from  competitions,  but  having  regard  to  the  wondrous 
wealth  of  diverse,  and  especially  of  dwarf,  varieties  in 
cultivation,  I  should  like  to  see  established  generally 
classes  for  twenty-four,  eighteen  or  twelve  plants,  to  be 
shown  as  pulled,  with  the  roots  washed,  and  then  stood 


in  small  vases  or  jars  on  the  exhibition  table.  "We 
could  in  this  case  introduce  tall  and  dwarf  varieties, 
also  diverse  sections,  and  great  variety — indeed,  variety 
should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  in  judging  the 
classes,  so  as  to  check  the  awards  going  to  one  section 
only,  because  the  largest-flowered. 

It  is  obvious  that,  assuming  the  show  committees  or 
authorities,  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  instance,  would 
furnish  the  needful  vases,  exhibitors  would  not  find  a 
couple  of  dozen  plants  or  less,  free  from  soil,  a  very 
onerous  burthen  to  carry.  They  would  form  a  very 
distinctive  feature,  and  in  time  become  very  popular. 
Being  stood  in  vases,  the  judges  could  examine  every 
plant  if  needful,  and  in  judging  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  freshness,  variety,  quality  of  flowers,  quantity, 
excellence  of  habit,  and  general  good  effect  as  a  show 
class.  In  that  way  encouragement  would  be  given  to 
the  growth  of  more  forms  of  Asters  in  gardens  than  is 
now  the  case.  — A.  D. 

The  Ranunculus. 

With  the  autumn  near  at  hand  we  are  thinking  of  our 
bulbs  for  the  winter  and  spring  bloom,  and  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Ranunculus  and 
of  the  glorious  gems  of  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
As  this  is  the  day  for  the  resurrection  of  the  hardy  florists’ 
flowers,  we  cannot  do  better  than  endeavour  to  find  (if 
they  are  still  in  existence)  those  perfect  marvels  of  form 
and  colour,  so  dear  to  the  true  amateur  florist  of  times 
gone  by.  The  Auricula  is  now  at  the  height  of 
popularity  ;  the  Carnation,  too,  may  be  said  to  be 
universally  adopted  as  the  flower  of  the  day  ;  the  Laced 
Pink,  although  still  in  leading  strings,  will  soon, 
doubtless,  be  able  to  run  alone  ;  the  old  florists’  Tulip 
has  again  taken  its  stand  as  a  favourite  amongst  men 
and  maidens  ;  and  may  we  not  hope  that  some  of  our 
old  enthusiasts  may  still  possess  some  of  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Ranunculus,  which 
were  annually  cultivated  by  such  men  as  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Headly,  Mr.  Cary  Tyso,  and  others  of  their  day  ? 
I  think  I  remember  Mr.  Barlow  saying  that  he  bought 
the  remaining  stock  of  Mr.  Tyso  when  the  latter  gave 
up  their  cultivation.  Now  if  a  few  others  could  be 
found  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  few  in  their 
possession,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  they  could  be 
brought  together  that  seed  might  be  obtained,  and 
efforts  be  made  to  bring  it  again  to  the  fore.  I  know 
that  Ranunculuses  are  to  be  had  in  abundance  and  at  a 
cheap  rate,  and  they  are  very  showy  and  beautiful,  but 
to  those  who  may  remember  the  perfection  and  form, 
the  refinement  in  texture  and  delicacy  of  maiking 
which  characterised  the  old  show  Ranunculus,  those  of 
the  present  day  are  but  sad  substitutes.  How  and 
where  are  the  good  ones  to  be  found  ? —  IV.  IV. 

- - 

NEPENTHES  DICKSONIANA. 

This  handsome  Pitcher  Plant  was  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  on  the  9th  of  October,  1888,  when  it  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  First  Class  Certificate 
from  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  The  pitchers  measured  some  10  ins.  in 
length,  and,  together  with  the  foliage,  exhibited  the 
characters  of  the  two  parents,  N.  Rafllesiana  and  N. 
Veitchii,  the  former  being  the  seed  parent.  The  hybrid 
was  raised  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr. 
Lindsay,  the  curator,  and  the  name  given  to  it  com¬ 
memorates  the  late  Professor  of  Botany,  Professor 
Dickson  of  that  [city.  The  cylindrical  form  of  the 
pitcher  most  resembles  that  of  N.  Yeitchii,  but  in  size 
and  colour  the  seed  parent  is  largely  concerned.  The 
ground  colour  is  of  a  light  dusky  green,  heavily  blotched 
and  spotted  all  over  with  crimson  ;  even  the  fringes  of 
the  wings  are  of  the  same  bright  colour.  The  opercu¬ 
lum  or  lid  is  of  a  greenish  yellow,  speckled  with  reddish 
crimson,  and  is  well  thrown  up  so  as  to  expose  the 
annulus  or  collar  of  the  pitcher,  which  is  one  of  its 
most  conspicuous  features.  This  is  corrugated  or 
ridged  and  furrowed  transversely,  the  hollows  being 
yellow  and  the  ridges  crimson,  while  there  are  also 
reddish  purple  bands  across  it  at  intervals.  In  a  newer 
variety,  named  N.  D.  superba,  the  annulus  is  of  much 
greater  breadth,  and  is  decidedly  the  boldest  feature  of 
the  pitcher.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  annulus 
doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  N.  Yeitchii,  the  pollen 
parent.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf,  and  pitchers 
are  produced  by  every  leaf,  even  from  the  young  and 
seedling  stage  onwards.  The  plant  above-mentioned 
was  grown  in  a  basket,  and  bore  a  goodly  number  of 
pitchers  of  handsome  dimensions.  The  leathery,  bright 
green  leaves  are  of  moderate  size,  arching,  smooth  above, 
and  dotted  with  red  hairs  so  characteristic  of  N.  Yeitchii. 
It  is  sure  to  become  a  favourite  with  those  who  take 
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pride  in  a  collection  of  Pitcher  Plants.  For  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  figuring  it  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

- ->£•<- - 

TREES  FOR  TOWN  PLANTING-. 

The  Cucumber  Tree. 

Yery  few  planters  are  aware  how  very  valuable  the 
Cucumber  Tree  (Magnolia  acuminata)  is  for  with¬ 
standing  the  grime  and  soot  of  our  larger  towns. 
Experiments  carried  out  have,  hovvever,  resulted  in 
this  highly  ornamental  and  fast-growing  tree  being 
added  to  the  somewhat  meagre  list  of  suitable  town 
subjects.  Its  ample  pea- 
green  foliage,  abundantly- 
produced  yellowish  white 
and  deliciously  fragrant 
flowers,  and  general  contour 
fit  it  eminently  for  taking  a 
first  place  as  a  street  or 
general  town  tree.  Soil  of 
ordinary  quality  suits  its 
general  wants  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  although  a  strong, 
yellowish  and  damp  loam 
is  preferable  ;  but  it  is  not 
particular  as  regards  soil  or 
situation. 

What  a  pleasing  shade, 
too,  would  be  afforded  were 
many  of  our  streets  and 
parks  liberally  planted  with 
goodly  specimens  of  this 
Magnolia  !  Almost  in  the 
centre  of  London  may  be 
seen  as  bright  and  healthy  a 
specimen  of  the  Cucumber 
Tree  as  could  well  be  desired, 
while  in  two  others  of  our 
most  soot-laden  towns — in 
one  instance  growing  hard 
by  a  chemical  works — are 
fine  and  flourishing  speci¬ 
mens. 

The  Tulip  Tree. 

Excellent  examples  are  not 
wanting  of  how  valuable  a 
tree  Liriodendron  tulipifera 
is  for  the  town,  street  and 
garden.  It  seems  to  have 
a  wonderful  recuperative 
nature,  for  scorched, 
blackened  and  encrusted  as 
may  appear  the  falling-off 
foliage,  it  yet  appears  in  the 
following  spring  in  a  garb 
which  for  freshness  and 
greenness  would  success¬ 
fully  compete  with  that  of 
many  a  country  garden. 

How  beautiful,  too,  in  all  its 
freshness  and  magnitude  is 
the  prettily  -  shaped  leaf, 
the  sea-green  glint  being 
almost  unmatchable.  No 
particular  soil  is  required 
for  its  perfect  development, 
no  cunning  for  its  successful 
culture,  and  no  extra  care 
need  be  lavished  upon  it 
during  its  early  and  tender 
years.  The  remarkable 
four-lobed  truncate  leaves 
render  this  tree  almost  with¬ 
out  an  equal  for  ornamental 
planting,  while  its  un¬ 
doubted  smoke-resisting  qualities  place  it  high  in  the 
rank  of  town  tree3. 

The  Indian  Bean. 

For  various  reasons  the  handsome  and  fast-growing 
Catalpa  bignonoides  is  to  be  recommended  for  planting 
in  smoky  localities.  It  grows  with  unabated  vigour  in 
many  of  our  principal  centres  of  industry,  is  a  tree  of 
handsome  proportions,  and  flowers,  when  fully  estab¬ 
lished,  with  almost  unusual  freedom.  The  blooms,  too, 
are  extremely  pretty,  being  in  long  terminal  spikes  and 
of  a  variety  of  colours  that  are  extremely  pleasing,  the 
violet-white  of  the  petals  being  well  set  off  by  the 
purple  and  yellow  of  the  throat.  Not  the  least  valuable 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  Indian  Bean  is  that  should 
accident  by  storm  or  through  frost  befall  it,  and  the 
stem  get  injured  thereby,  numerous  strong  suckers  are 


sent  out,  and  which,  as  they  grow  with  great  rapidity, 
soon  take  the  place  of  the  original.  Few  soils  come 
amiss  to  it,  and  it  can  withstand  the  wind  and  storm  in 
a  fairly  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Common  Mulberry 

(Morus  nigra),  and  the  white-fruited  form  (M.  alba), 
may  be  seen  growing  satisfactorily  in  several  of  the  old 
gardens  and  nurseries  of  the  metropolis,  and  where  they 
are  now  buried  alive,  as  might  be  said,  in  stones  and 
mortar.  That  they  are  excellent  town  trees  will  be 
admitted  by  everyone  who  sees  the  fine  specimens  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester. — A.  D.  Webster. 


Nepenthes  Dicksoniana, 


INCENTIVES  TO  STUDY. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  N.  Fellows  (p.  6)  are  full  of 
interest,  but  he,  like  many  others  who  from  a  pure  love 
of  horticulture  desire  to  place  its  followers  upon  a 
higher  intellectual  standing,  will  find  a  very  difficult 
task  before  him.  Such  a  desire  is  very  laudable  on 
their  part,  and  although  they  may  meet  with  dis¬ 
couragement  and  disappointment  at  every  step  they 
take,  still  let  their  motto  be,  “Ever  Onward,”  re¬ 
membering  that  the  greatest  victories  are  those  in  which 
the  greatest  obstacles  have  to  be  surmounted  and  the 
greatest  difficulties  overcome.  We  have  many  bright 
records  before  us  of  individuals  who,  by  their  energy, 
courage,  and  indomitable  perseverance  have  achieved 
wonderful  success,  and  by  their  efforts  have  opened  up 
to  their  fellows  a  brighter  sphere  of  labour,  and  better 


and  clearer  prospects  for  those  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

I  mention  this  as  a  preface  to  the  remarks  I  am  about 
to  make  in  order  not  to  discourage  those  efforts  which 
are  in  themselves  commendable,  but  merely  to  point 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to 
contend,  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
success  that  we  should  quietly  and  earnestly  set  to 
work  to  know  what  those  difficulties  are,  and  after  we 
know  them  to  look  them  manfully  in  the  face  and  set 
about  resolutely  to  overcome  them.  Can  you  point  to 
a  man  who  has  obtained  for  himself  a  name,  or  has 

been  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  life,  who  has 

not  had  great  difficulties 
to  overcome  and  many 
disappointments  to  meet  ? 
No,  it  is  only  those  who 
tire  by  the  way  who  slide 
into  the  back-ground.  Can 
you  point  to  a  good  or  a 
great  cause  in  individual 
biography  or  national  history 
which  has  not  had  to  be 
fought  out  point  by  point 
or  step  by  step  before  the 
flag  of  victory  is  placed  upon 

the  citadel?  No,  you  can¬ 

not  ;  and  so  it  is  with  those 
who  desire  to  rouse  up 
and  stimulate  the  rising 
generation  of  young  gar¬ 
deners  to  greater  energies 
in  the  way  of  intellectual 
improvement  by  reading 
and  a  course  of  study  suit¬ 
able  to  their  calling,  for 
there  are  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  against. 

The  first  is,  that  only  a 
few  will  study  even  if  they 
have  the  chance,  and  it  is 
the  same  in  every  other 
calling,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  mankind  are 
naturally  inclined  for  study, 
and  we  cannot  accord  to 
the  gardener  individuality 
in  this  respect.  The  second 
is,  the  positions  of  many 
gardens  which  are  so  isolated 
that  the  young  men  have 
little  facility  for  study  by 
seeking  the  help  of  masters, 
and  many  gardeners,  even 
if  they  had  the  inclination, 
are  incapable  of  teaching. 
Well,  how  is  this  to  be 
remedied  ?  I  am  one  of  those 
who,  in  these  days  of  educa¬ 
tional  improvement,  believe 
there  are  brighter  days  in 
store  ;  indeed,  horticulture, 
like  almost  every  other  pur¬ 
suit,  has  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds  within  the  last 
half  century.  Gardening 
is  not  what  it  was  fifty  years 
ago,  and  in  these  days  for 
a  man  to  qualify  himself  he 
must  have  energy  and  per¬ 
severance  both  in  study  and 
practice. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Fellows  that  men  should  be 
allowed  to  qualify  them¬ 
selves  for  a  position  by  com¬ 
petitive  results  after  a  course  of  study.  I  believe  such 
a  system  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  There  are 
young  men  of  intelligence  who  enter  a  garden  by  force 
of  circumstances,  who  have  naturally  no  taste  or  liking 
for  the  profession  (theirs  is  indeed  an  uphill  battle), 
but  if  they  saw  the  prospect  of  advancement  by  a 
course  of  study  and  cramming  they  would  soon  outstrip  a 
more  worthy  man.  The  cramming  system  is  practically 
of  no  value  ;  a  man  cannot  qualify  himself  unless  he 
has  a  natural  gift.  Where  there  are,  as  Mr.  Fellows  says, 
five  in  a  bothy  (there  are  often  less,  and  to  those  he 
seems  to  give  no  chance),  the  gardener  is  better  able  to 
judge  and  select  the  best  man  much  more  by  a  daily 
observance  of  his  work  and  abilities  than  by  any  course 
of  study  or  competitive  examination  that  could  be 
adopted,  and  the  best  should  have  the  advantage. 
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It  must  always  be  remembered  that  education  alone 
will  not  make  a  gardener.  I  know  many  men  who  are 
not  by  any  means  educated,  whose  gardens  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see,  still  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  have 
been  more  intelligent,  had  they  given  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  intellectual  stud}'.  I  think  the  educated 
gardener  is  getting  more  and  more  to  be  a  requirement 
than  he  has  been,  and  if  young  gardeners  would  look  at 
it  in  this  light,  it  would  form  an  incentive  to  study. 
But  how  should  we  seek  to  arrive  at  a  better  condition 
of  things,  and  to  stimulate  the  rising  generation  to 
greater  efforts  ?  Simply  by  looking  to  ourselves  as  head 
gardeners  ;  if  we  will  lead  they  will  follow.  There  is 
no  mistake  about  it,  we  must  look  at  home.  Do  head 
gardeners  study  ?  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  obliged 
to  do  so,  they  must  refer  to  books  in  cases  of  difficulty 
and  fresh  subjects  ;  but  have  they,  as  a  body,  a  natural 
inclination  for  study  ?  I  am  afraid  the  same  must  be 
said  of  them  as  of  young  gardeners,  the  percentage  is 
very  small.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  it  again, 
that  the  only  way  to  improve  ourselves  and  to  better 
our  intellectual  position,  is  by  a  thorough  organised 
system  of  combination,  for  the  purposes  of  self-im¬ 
provement,  rallying  together  for  this  purpose  to  our 
towns  and  centres,  and  bringing  in  with  us  the  young 
men.  Gardeners  have  no  organisation  ;  it  would  be 
better  for  them  if  they  had. — Alfred  Gaut,  The 
Gardens,  Berwiclc,  Shrewsbury. 

NATURALLY-GROWN  CHRYSAN¬ 

THEMUMS.* 

Treatment  of  Plants  Grown  for  the  Production 

of  Exhibition  Blooms  a  Short  Time  Previous 

to  the  Shows. 

In  consequence  of  the  varying  conditions  under  which 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
the  practice  of  cultivators  and  in  the  climatic  conditions 
of  districts,  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  in  referring  to  the 
treatment  which  naturally-grown  plants  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  exhibition  blooms  should  receive,  to  fix  upon 
a  starting  point.  Much,  as  the  majority  of  you  are 
aware,  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  plants,  the 
firmness  of  the  wood,  and  the  treatment  they  have 
hitherto  received. 

Speaking  as  a  southern  grower,  I  will  suppose  that 
the  plants  have  been  well  cultivated  and  are  now 
strong  and  healthy.  I  will  also  assume  that  the  wood 
is  well  solidified,  and  that  they  have  their  buds  in 
various  stages  of  development.  At  the  outset  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  and  that  is  the  application  of 

A  Bich  Top-dressing. 

"We  tcp*lress  our  plants  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August,  a  space  of  about  2  ins.  being  left  at  the  final 
potting  for  this  purpose.  About  an  inch  of  the  material 
to  be  used  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  pots  and 
pressed  down  rather  firmly,  the  application  being  made 
when  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  moderately  dry,  so  that  it 
does  not  work  into  a  paste.  The  mixture  used  for  top¬ 
dressing  consists  of  one  part  of  loam,  one  part  of  decayed 
manure,  a  small  quantity  of  old  mortar,  and  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  bone-meal.  For  some  time  afterwards  the  plants 
are  watered  with  a  can,  to  which  arose  is  fixed  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  the  top-dressing  being  washed  out  of  its 
place,  or,  indeed,  being  greatly  disturbed.  Whatever 
feeding  the  plants  may  have  had  previous  to  this  surface¬ 
dressing  should  be  continued  afterwards,  as  the  top¬ 
dressing  has  no  immediate  effect  unless  a  fertiliser  of 
quick  action  be  added  to  it.  But  the  addition  of 
manure  that  will  act  rapidly  I  do  not  think  absolutely 
necessary,  although  I  used  it  previous  to  last  year. 
Now  if  the  surface  material  be  examined  about  three  or 
four  weeks  after  its  application,  strong  healthy  roots 
will  be  found  working  their  way  through  it,  and  when 
the  time  arrives  for  housing  the  plants  the  surface  will 
be  seen  to  be  more  or  less  covered  with  these  healthy, 
vigorous  feeders.  In  my  opinion  nothing  can  be  of 
greater  assistance  in  the  taking  up  of  supplies  of  food 
so  essential  to  the  plants  during  the  development  of  the 
buds  than  these  newly-formed  fibrous  roots.  This  may 
at  first  appear  to  have  but  little  bearing  upon  the  future 
treatment  of  the  plants  ;  I  have,  however,  explained 
this  to  show  the  condition  the  plants  must  be  in  as 
regards  root  action.  Having,  then,  secured  plenty  of 
newly-formed  rootlets  for  the  taking  up  of  the  food, 
we  now  feed  chiefly  with  Clay’s  Fertilizer  and  Thom¬ 
son’s  Yine  and  Plant  Manure.  These  we  use  alternately, 
at  intervals  of  about  eight  days,  but  in  this  matter  we 
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are  guided  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  prolonged 
dull  wet  weather  sets  in  the  manures  must  be  used  more 
sparingly,  so  as  not  to  cause  too  quick  a  growth,  or  the 
flower  stems  will  be  weak  and  the  blooms  lacking  in 
substance. 

The  Bate  of  Feeding. 

"We  use  both  manures  at  the  rate  of  about  1  oz.  to  each 
plant  of  the  strongest-growing  varieties,  such  as  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Grandiflorum,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Princess  of  Wales  and  its  sports,  and  the  Queen  family. 
The  latter  I  consider  the  greatest  feeders  of  all.  In  the 
case  of  weaker-growing  varieties,  such  as  Meg  Merrilies, 
Criterion,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  Mrs. 
W.  Shipman,  we  use  the  manure  more  sparingly,  about 
|  oz.  to  each  plant  being  a  very  suitable  quantity. 

This  rate  of  feeding  is  continued  after  the  formation 
of  the  flower-buds,  with  an  occasional  watering  with 
liquid-manure  from  the  cesspool,  as  an  occasional 
change  of  food  is,  I  believe,  very  beneficial  to  them. 
The  water  used  is  previously  placed  in  a  large  tub 
standing  in  the  open,  fully  exposed  to  atmospheric 
influences  ;  hence  it  is  maintained  at  a  somewhat 
similar  temperature  to  that  of  the  soil  about  the  roots. 
As  a  still  further  assistance  to  the  plants,  a  bag 
containing  soot  is  placed  in  this  tub.  This  bag  is 
refilled  with  soot  about  once  a  fortnight,  as  the  good¬ 
ness  is  found  to  be  washed  out  of  the  soot  in  about 
that  period.  The  plants  are  fed  in  this  way  until  the 
blooms  commence  to  expand,  when  all  feeding  ceases, 
excepting  when  the  bloom  is  late.  Then  a  little 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  applied.  But  I  do  not  advise 
the  use  of  the  sulphate,  excepting  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  bringing  forward  late  varieties,  as  it  tends 
to  shorten  the  durability  of  the  blooms  after  their 
expansion. 

Mildew. 

Mildew  is  a  most  troublesome  disease,  and  generally 
makes  its  appearance  with  us  early  in  September. 
Sometimes  it  attacks  the  plants  earlier,  and  this  season 
they  were  attacked  at  the  end  of  August.  We  are 
situated  in  a  low-lying  spot,  and  consequently  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  more  subject  to  its  attacks  than 
are  those  grown  in  gardens  occupying  a  higher  and 
drier  situation.  On  its  first  appearance  every  plant  is 
dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  usually  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  leaves  are  wet  with  dew,  as  the 
sulphur  will  then  adhere  to  the  under  surface.  This  is 
a  very  important  point,  as  the  rain  cannot  remove  it 
from  the  under  surface  as  it  does  from  the  upper  sur¬ 
face.  We  seldom  have  to  repeat  its  application,  and  I 
have  not  on  any  occasion,  since  adopting  this  practice, 
been  troubled  with  mildew  after  housing  the  plants. 
Black-fly  is  very  troublesome  with  us  every  season 
about  this  time.  To  eradicate  this  pest  we  dust  with 
tobacco-powder,  immediately  it  makes  its  appearance. 
Also  after  the  plants  are  housed  and  before  the  blooms 
commence  to  expand  we  fumigate  slightly  two  or  three 
times  to  free  the  plants  from  any  aphis  that  may 
remain. 

Housing  the  Plants. 

Much  depends  upon  the  time  the  plants  are  housed, 
especially  the  late  varieties.  As  to  the  time  of  flower¬ 
ing  I  do  not  care  so  much  whether  such  varieties  as 
Boule  d’Or,  or  Grandiflorum  and  the  like,  form 
their  buds  early  in  August,  or  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Their  blooms  can  be  expanded  by  the  middle  of 
November.  Last  season  I  took  Boule  d’Or  buds  on 
September  1st,  and  Grandiflorum  buds  on  September 
8th,  and  exhibited  them  both  in  good  form  on  Novem¬ 
ber  12  th.  These,  with  such  varieties  as  Princess  of 
Teck  and  its  sports,  Barbara,  and  Thunberg,  should  be 
housed  earlier,  and  placed  in  a  favourable  position. 
The  above  varieties,  with  others  correspondingly  late, 
are  placed  on  the  side  stages  of  the  greenhouse  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  by  means  of 
large  flower-pots  are  raised  as  near  to  the  glass  as  pos¬ 
sible.  These  receive  a  little  sulphate  of  ammonia  twice 
a  week,  and  when  the  solar  influences  are  not  favourable 
a  little  artificial  heat  must  be  applied.  The  cultivator 
must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  time  of  housing 
his  plants,  taking  into  consideration  the  locality  in 
•which  he  resides,  and  the  state  of  the  buds  (whether 
late  or  early  1,  and  also  what  means  at  his  command  for 
coaching  them.  These  are  important  points  which  well 
repay  a  little  study,  and  certainly  cannot  be  ignored  by 
those  who  would  achieve  success  in  a  close  competition. 

Having  stated  how  our  late  varieties  are  treated,  I 
will  allude  to  the  general  collection.  The  earliest 
varieties,  which  require  very  little  fire  heat,  i.e.,  only 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere,  are  placed  in 
an  early  vinery  ;  and  those  that  are  naturally  a  little 
later  are  arranged  upon  the  centre  stage  of  the  green¬ 


house.  All  are  raised  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible 
by  means  of  planks  laid  upon  drain  pipes  placed  in  an 
upright  position  on  the  stage.  The  plants  are  placed 
upon  the  platform  thus  provided,  the  tallest  plants 
being  arranged  at  the  back  and  the  dwarf  ones  towards 
the  front.  The  plants  nearest  the  front  are  raised  by 
means  of  various-sized  flower  pots,  so  that  when  all  is 
complete  they  form  a  very  sharp  slope  to  the  south. 
By  this  arrangement  the  upper  growth  of  every  plant 
receives  a  full  share  of  light  and  air — a  matter  of  great 
importance  if  good  blooms  are  expected.  Again,  every 
bud  can  be  seen  when  the  cultivator  is  standing  in 
front  of  them,  so  that  should  they  require  attention  a 
plant  or  two  can  easily  be  removed  for  that  purpose. 

I  will  not  occupy  your  time  in  alluding  to  dressing 
the  blooms,  as  most  growers  will  have  acquired  that  art 
from  practice  and  from  the  directions  so  well  given  in 
Mr.  Molyneux’s  eminently  practical  book.  But,  in 
conclusion,  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  one 
further  important  point,  and  that  is  arranging  the 
colours  on  the  exhibition  board.  I  have  noticed  scores 
of  stands  arranged  with  sometimes  as  many  as  four  and 
even  six  blooms  of  a  bronze  or  other  dark  shade  placed 
together.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  for  by  a  judicious 
intermingling  of  the  light  and  dark  shades  of  colour 
each  bloom  will  add  to  the  effect  of  its  neighbour,  and 
consequently  to  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition  table. 
It  may  also  make  all  the  difference  between  a  first  or 
second  place  in  a  close  competition. 

- - 

Hardening  Miscellany, 

— — 

The  Lace-bark  Tree. 

It  is  a  great  matter  for  regret  that  this  tree,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Paper  Mulberry  (Broussonetia  papyrifera), 
is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  our 
climate  in  exceptionally  severe  winters,  for  trees  that 
have  been  out  of  doors  for  perhaps  several  years  then 
get  cut  down,  and  although  shoots  are  again  pushed 
out  from  the  lower  and  harder  parts  of  the  wood,  yet 
the  tree  never  gets  beyond  being  a  mere  bush.  Those 
who  have  seen  it  in  this  condition  would  hardly 
recognise  it  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of  Paris,  where 
it  attains  a  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and  flowering 
and  fruiting  most  abundantly.  The  leaves  of  the  tree 
are  also  singularly  di-poly morphic.  In  the  juvenile 
state  all  the  leaves,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  are 
curiously  three  to  five-lobed,  with  the  bases  of  the 
fissures  rounded,  instead  of  being  angled,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  lobed  leaves  ;  these  forms  also  occur  on  the 
lower  part  of  adult  trees,  if  shoots  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  out,  but  all  the  head  of  the  tree  bears  cordate 
or  ovate,  undivided  leaves  only,  and  is  quite  different 
in  aspect  from  the  juvenile  state.  From  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  globular,  green  balls  appear,  and  from  these 
the  tubular  flowers  are  protruded  in  a  short  time,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  four-toothed  calyx  or  perianth,  and  as  the 
fruit  ripens  this  part  persists,  becomes  fleshy  or  juicy, 
like  that  of  the  Mulberry,  but  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet 
colour,  and  different  in  appearance,  from  the  fact  that 
these  tubular  structures  resemble  a  corolla.  After 
attaining  this  stage  the  whole  cluster  drops  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Mulberry,  and  are  gathered  and  eaten  by 
the  children.  They  are  juicy  and  sweet,  but  rather 
insipid  and  watery.  Fruiting  trees  may  be  seen  in  the 
Jardin  du  Luxembourg,  but  there  are  groups  in  much 
better  perfection  in  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne 
where  the  trees  are  about  20  ft.  high,  with  broad¬ 
spreading  heads,  and  simply  laden  with  their  brightly 
coloured  fruits. 

The  Paulownia. 

Except  in  the  more  favoured  maritime  parts  of  the 
country,  Paulownia  imperialis  fails  to  flower,  although 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  it  grows  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  produces  leaves  of  enormous  dimensions, 
particularly  when  hard  cut  back  annually.  If  left  to 
assume  its  natural  habit  it  forms  a  small  tree,  with  a 
spreading  head,  bearing  much  smaller  leaves,  com¬ 
parable,  in  fact,  to  those  of  a  Catalpa.  AV"e  have 
seen  flower-buds  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  but 
being  produced  in  autumn,  and  having  to  remain  in 
that  condition  through  the  winter,  they  are  invariably 
killed  by  frost.  Only  from  Cornwall  have  we  received 
fully-expanded  flowers.  In  many  of  the  streets  of 
Paris  it  forms  a  tree  about  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  broad  spreading  head,  beautifully  furnished 
with  large  handsome  leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  it  is  no  doubt 
very  popular  with  the  Parisians,  as  well  it  might. 
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Just  now  the  trees  are  laden  with  axillary  and  terminal 
panicles  of  rusty  tomentose  flower-buds,  that  expand 
in  all  their  glory  in  spring.  The  flowers  are  bluish 
purple,  tubular,  like  those  of  a  small  Begonia,  and 
as  they  drop  in  spring,  the  ground  gets  littered 
by  them,  as  it  does  in  Japan,  the  native  home  of  the 
tree.  Fruit  is  also  produced,  but  not  in  great  quantity, 
and  each  is  ovoid-conical,  smooth,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  prickles  or  projections,  similar  to  those  of  a 
Horse  Chestnut  ;  and  the  woody  capsule  is  from  1  in. 
to  ins.  long.  The  rich  green  of  the  foliage  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  many  of  the  Horse  Chestnuts, 
whose  leaves  are  now  brown  and  autumn -like. 

Coronilla  varia. 

There  is  no  better  plant  than  this,  when  well  grown, 
lor  covering  the  upper  ledges  of  large  rockeries,  where 
something  of  a  free-growing  and  floriferous  nature  is 
wanted  to  make  a  bright  appearance  towards  the  end 
of  the  season,  when  rock  plants  in  a  flowering  condition 
are  comparatively  scarce.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
plant,  strictly  speaking,  should  be  reckoned  only  a  fit 
occupant  of  the  herbaceous  border  ;  but  owing  to  its 
procumbent  or  diffuse  habit  and  long  flexuose  stems,  it 
requires  tying  up  in  a  well-kept  herbaceous  border,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  trailing  all  over  the  ground  and 
occupying  space  that  should  legitimately  belong  to 
something  else.  This  very  tying  would  destroy  more 
than  half  its  beauty,  and  render  it  artificial-looking 
and  distorted.  On  a  broad  shelving  ledge  on  the  upper 
ridges  of  a  rockery  it  could  ramble  at  its  own  free  will, 
and  produce  a  quantity  of  bloom  truly  surprising.  Its 
warm,  rosy,  pea-shaped  flowers  are  quite  distinct  in 
appearance  from  the  general  run  of  Coronillas,  whether 
herbaceous  or  shrubby,  and  which  have  flowers  of  some 
shade  of  yellow.  Here,  however,  they  are  borne  in 
umbels  or  crowns  radiating  from  a  common  centre, 
just  as  in  other  species.  This  arrangement  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  geneiic  name  of  Coronilla,  which  means  a 
little  crown.  A  fine  plant  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

Senecio  pulcher. 

In  the  vast  genus  to  which  this  belongs  there  is,  as 
might  be  supposed,  a  great  range  of  variation,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  them  have  yellow  flower-heads.  The 
present  is  a  striking  exception,  for  the  long  rays  are  of 
a  bright  rosy  purple.  The  heads  measure  some  3  ins. 
in  diameter,  and  a  number  of  such  are  borne  at  the 
ends  of  stems  varying  from  18  ins.  to  21  ins.  in  length. 
The  radical  leaves  are  oblong,  deep  green,  fleshy,  dis¬ 
tantly  and  coarsely  toothed  ;  the  stem-leaves  are  few 
and  much  smaller,  and  they  are  somewhat  cobwebby 
in  the  young  state.  It  is  a  native  of  Uruguay,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  as  recently  as  1872,  and  is 
now  getting  frequent  in  gardens,  but  not  nearly  so 
common  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
it  grows  and  increases  but  slowly,  and  as  far  as  we  are 
aware  does  not  produce  perfect  seeds  in  this  country, 
although  the  experience  of  some  may  be  different.  It 
may,  however,  be  increased  slowly  by  division  of  the 
rootstock,  but  at  a  much  greater  rate  by  cuttings  of  its 
fleshy  roots,  which  maybe  divided  into  lengths  of  1^ 
ins.  to  2  ins.,  and  inserted  perpendicularly  with  one 
end  exposed  in  pots  or  pans  of  light  soil,  surfaced  with 
sand.  It  is,  of  course,  perennial,  and  so  nearly  hardy 
that  it  will  outlive  the  winter  in  an  open  border,  if  the 
soil  is  rather  light  and  well  drained.  The  crown  or 
rootstock  would,  however,  be  safer  if  a  hand-light  is 
plaeed  over  it.  Some  plants  may  be  seen  in  a  north- 
aspect  pit  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick. 

Chelone  obliqua  alba. 

This  is  a  capital  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  blooming 
freely  now,  of  stiff,  erect  habit,  growing  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  Many  would  be  glad  to 
see  this  in  their  borders,  and  those  who  do  not  possess 
Campanulas  persicifolia  coronata  and  albo  pleno,  I  advise 
to  get  them.  They  are  still  in  bloom  with  me,  for 
after  the  first  flower  I  cut  away  the  old  ones,  not  the 
main  stalks,  and  another  crop  of  blooms  is  the  result. 
—  W.  D. 
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THE  STOVE. 

Late-flowering  Subjects. — In  order  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  flowers  for  cutting  purposes,  more  artificial 
heat  will  now  be  required  to  maintain  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  68°  or  70°.  Allamandas,  Clerodendrons, 


Passifloras,  and  Ixoras  will  supply  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flowers,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  a 
high  temperature,  liberal  supplies  of  moisture,  with 
manure  water  occasionally.  The  last  named  should 
also  be  kept  near  the  light,  together  with  Clerodendron 
fallax  and  Roadeletia  speciosa.  Various  species  of 
Passiflora,  including  P.  Raddiana  (better  known  as 
P.  kermesina),  P.  cccrnlea,  P.  cceruleo-racemosi,  and 
P.  racemosa,  will  yet  afford  large  quantities  of  bloom 
where  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  growth  are 
maintained. 

Poinsettias  and  Eupiiorbias. — Frequent  doses  of 
liquid  nnnure  must  be  given  the  Poinsettias,  as  the 
pots  are  now  quite  filled  with  root3.  This  will  help  to 
maintain  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  condition,  provided 
the  plants  are  kept  in  a  warm  place  well  exposed  to 
light.  The  earlier  plants  are  almost  sure  to  lose  their 
lowest  leaves,  but  the  object  should  be  to  retain  them 
as  long  as  possible.  Euphorbia  fulgens  (E.  jacquiniie- 
flora)  must  be  kept  well  exposed  to  light,  and  the 
plants  arranged  rather  thinly,  so  as  to  allow  the  light 
to  play  through  and  ripen  the  wood,  otherwise  good 
results  cannot  be  expected. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chinese  Primulas. — The  earliest  batch  of  these  will 
now  have  made  good  growth,  and  may  be  allowed  to 
commence  flowering,  provided  that  others  are  coming 
on  satisfactorily  to  take  their  place  later  on.  The  pots 
will  now  be  well  filled  with  roots,  and  encouragement 
to  produce  blooms  should  be  given  by  the  use  of  weak 
supplies  of  liquid  manure.  The  double  kinds  will  now 
require  more  heat  than  they  have  been  receiving,  in 
order  to  dispel  moisture  and  prevent  damping  of  the 
foliage,  which  is  likely  to  happen  in  frames  at  present 
on  account  of  the  heavy  dews  at  night.  The  shelves  or 
stages  of  an  intermediate  house  close  to  the  glass  will 
now  suit  those  about  to  flower  better  than  any  other 
position.  As  in  the  case  of  the  single  kinds,  the 
doubles  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  manure-water  twice 
a  week. 

Hyacinths. — The  main  batch  of  bulbs  should  be 
potted  up  without  delay,  unless  it  be  desired  to  retard 
them  as  much  as  possible  for  late  flowering.  This 
applies  to  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips. 
They  should  be  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes  out  of  doors, 
and  covered  with  the  same,  or  what  is  better,  with 
coco-nut  fibre  or  bark  refuse.  If  ashes  are  used,  be 
careful  that  they  are  clean  and  free  from  injurious 
liquids.  Pot  in  good  fibrous  loam,  with  some  well- 
decayed  cow-manure  and  a  sprinkling  of  silver-sand. 

Liliums. — Both  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum  will 
now  be  going  past  their  best,  or  the  earlier  ones  even 
ripening.  This  process  should  not  be  hastened  by  the 
sudden  withholding  of  water,  otherwise  the  bulbs  will 
shrivel  or  lose  considerably  in  plumpness.  Neither 
should  the  soil  in  the  pots  be  allowed  to  get  dust  dry 
during  the  winter,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
watering  occasionally  to  prevent  it. 

Richardias  and  Salvias. — Plants  of  this  that  have 
been  grown  in  the  open  border  should  be  lifted  and 
potted  before  long,  so  that  they  may  get  established 
and  be  ready  to  put  into  safe  quarters  before  the  advent 
of  early  frosts,  as  their  leaves  are  very  easily  injured, 
and  although  the  Richardias  will  ultimately  flower  well 
enough,  it  makes  them  late  to  have  their  leaves  injured 
or  destroyed  by  frost.  Silvias,  of  course,  when  so 
injured  never  recover  their  pristine  freshness  or  beauty. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — The  earliest  Vines  may  be  pruned  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  cutting  back  the  laterals  to  a 
plump  and  prominent  bud,  or  at  all  events  to  the  best 
bud,  even  if  it  should  be  an  inch  or  two  above  the  base 
of  the  lateral.  In  the  case  of  Vines  that  are  fruited 
very  early,  the  matter  of  close  pruning  is  of  less  im¬ 
portance  than  for  permanent  Vines.  Where  the  leaves 
are  still  green,  apply  a  little  fire  heat,  with  plenty  of 
ventilation.  Look  over  Grapes  that  are  still  hanging, 
and  remove  any  that  are  spoiling.  During  wet  weather 
this  must  be  done  every  day,  otherwise  one  bad  berry 
will  soon  destroy  a  number  of  others.  The  front  venti¬ 
lators  should  be  closed  if  fog  or  wet  prevails  ;  but  no 
injury  will  be  done  by  leaving  the  top  open,  provided 
the  pipes  are  kept  warm  so  as  to  dispel  the  damp. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Stone  Fruits. — Peach  trees  on  walls  should  be  gone 
over  every  day  to  collect  the  fruits  before  they  fall.  If 
not  sufficiently  ripe  for  use  they  may  be  laid  on  the 
shelves  of  the  fruit  room,  or  even  on  the  shelves  of  one 
of  the  hothouses  where  a  dry  atmosphere  is  maintained. 
A  day  or  two  will  mellow  and  ripen  them  nicily. 
They  will,  of  course,  keep  longer  in  the  fruit  room. 
Plums  ripen  very  gradually,  and  may  with  safety  be 
left  on  the  trees  for  some  time  to  come  if  not  ready  for 
use.  Late  growths  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should 
be  removed,  as  well  as  old  wood  from  which  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered  in  order  to  admit  light  to  ripen  the 
wo  od. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar, 

Where  the  bulk  of  the  cool  Odontoglossums  are  just 
being  re-potted,  it  is  best  to  have  the  shades  down  all 
the  time  the  sun  is  on  the  house,  so  as  to  give  the 
newly  potted  plants  a  better  chance  of  getting  well 
hold  of  the  new  compost ;  for  if  allowed  to  stand  and 
endure  any  sun-light  after  having  been  turned  out  of 
their  pots  they  might  take  longer  to  get  well  established 
again,  and  the  plants  ought  to  be  rooting  freely,  and  be 
full  of  vigour  before  the  cold,  foggy  days  come  along. 
The  plants  which  have  not  been  recently  shifted  will 
be  all  the  better  for  a  little  sun  early  in  the  morning, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  shading  on  the  Cattleya  house  will  not  he  needed 
down  quite  so  long  now,  and  it  will  be  a  decided 
advantage  if  the  plants  can  be  stood  in  batches  so  that 
such  as  C.  Triame  may  enjoy  an  increased  amount  of 
air  and  sun  now  that  the  plants  have  finished  their 
growth.  The  grand  old  Lielia  purpurata  is  now  pushing 
its  growths,  and  if  allowed  a  liberal  amount  of  good 
fibrous  peat  to  root  in  will  continue  to  make  stout 
flowering  growths  yearly,  but  it  is  a  plant  which  dis¬ 
likes  being  pot-bound  for  any  length  of  time,  and  soon 
begins  to  go  back.  In  re-potting  it  is  best  to  allow  pot 
room  enough  for  two  years’  growth,  as  it  is  not  advis¬ 
able  to  disturb  it  oftener  than  necessary. 

Cattleya  Bowringiana  is  also  growing  freely  and 
should  be  liberally  treated  with  water  at  the  roots. 
This  species  is  very  useful,  flowering  as  it  does  in  the 
dullest  months  of  the  year  ;  and  when  its  merits  are 
better  known  it  will  doubtless  be  more  fully  appreciated. 
"VVe  have  one  plant  of  the  original  importation,  which 
flowered  last  year  in  much  batter  form  and  which  was 
much  richer  in  colour  than  when  it  flowered  the  first 
season  we  had  it,  which  seems  to  prove  that  when  well 
established  it  will  be  a  decided  gain.  The  numerous 
importations  during  the  past  two  years  have  brought 
this  Cattleya  within  the  reach  of  all  those  who  desire  to 
grow  it,  for  fortunately  it  is  a  good  doer  and  is  well 
worth  growing. —  W.  P. 

Trichopilia  rostrata. 

There  are  some  sixteen  species  of  Trichopilia,  including 
those  generally  ranged  under  Pilumna,  Leucochyle, 
Helcia,  and  Oliveriana.  The  first  two  names  only  are 
frequent  in  gardens.  T.  fragrans  and  T.  nobilis,  which 
are  probably  not  specifically  distinct  from  it,  are  known 
by  most  practical  growers  under  the  name  of  Pilumna. 
T.  rostrata  is  a  pretty  species,  with  flowers  of  medium 
size,  produced  in  pairs  on  the  peduncles.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  pale  yellowish,  and  more  or  less  undu¬ 
lated  or  twisted,  the  petals  sometimes  being  twice 
coiled.  The  lip,  of  course,  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
ornamental  part  of  the  flower,  and  is  pure  white  with 
the  exception  of  the  throat  and  interior  part  of  the 
tube,  which  is  described  as  having  pale  orange  rays. 
Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Alex.  Chalmers,  gardener  to 
Captain  Maxwell,  Terregles,  Dumfries,  sent  us  a  speci¬ 
men  with  the  tube  from  the  throat  downwards  of  a 
bright  orange.  The  side  lobes  were  rolled  round  the 
column,  so  as  to  form  a  tube  of  considerable  size.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  thin  and  narrowly  strap-shaped. 
Although  introduced  in  1872  from  New  Granada, 
the  species  is  not  yet  very  freely  disseminated  in 
gardens. 

Aerides  quinquevulnerum. 

W ith  the  exception  of  size  this  species  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  handsome  Aerides,  R.  Lawrencise. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  dotted  with  rosy 
purple,  and  each  tipped  with  a  large  blotch  of  a 
similar  colour.  The  five  blotches,  meaning  five- 
wounded,  have  given  rise  to  the  specific  name,  and  by 
these  marks  alone  it  can  readily  be  distinguished  from 
others,  except  A.  Lawrencise,  than  which  it  is  smaller. 
The  lip  is  prominently  spurred,  three-lobed  and  erect, 
folded  against  the  column,  the  central  lobe  being 
incurved  and  deep  crimson,  while  the  lateral  lobes  are 
pink.  The  conical  spur  is  green.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  drooping  racemes  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  manner, 
ligulate,  unequally  lobed  at  the  apex,  and  about  12  ins. 
long.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  we  noted  it 
recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  Holloway.  Specimens  were  originally  imported 
from  the  Philippines  in  1838,  but  until  comparatively 
recently  the  species  was  considered  rare  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  pure  white  and  very  rare  variety  in  culti¬ 
vation  named  A.  q.  Farmeri.  Both  the  type  and  the 
variety  are  fragrant  and  desirable  plants  for  a  collection. 
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Crystal  Palace  Autumn  Fruit  Show. 

A  remarkably  fine  show  was  the  verdict  of  the 
exhibitors  and  visitors  who  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  annual  autumn  gathering  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  last,  and  it  was  indeed  such  a 
display  as  would  have  done  credit  to  any  place  or 
season.  The  collections  and  Grape  classes  were 
singularly  good  all  through,  and  we  do  not  remember 
having  at  any  other  show  seen  so  much  first-class 
produce  thrown  out,  or  the  recognised  champions  so 
well  beaten  by  younger  hands.  The  premier  prize  of 
the  exhibition — that  for  a  collection  of  not  less  than 
twenty  dishes — was  well  won  by  Mr.  H.  W.  “Ward, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Eadnor,  Longford  Castle, 
Salisburj',  with  perhaps  the  finest  all-round  collection 
he  has  ever  staged,  and  which  included  very  fine 
samples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster’s  Seedling, 
Gros  Maroc,  and  Alnwick  Seedling  Grapes  ;  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pines,  Melons,  Eed  Gooseberries,  Eed  Currants, 
and  Easpberries,  all  wonderfully  fresh  ;  Citrons  and 
St.  Michael’s  Oranges,  Guthrie’s  Late  Gage  and  Trans¬ 
parent  Gage  Plums,  Goshawk  and  Sea  Eagle  Peaches, 
Pine  Apple  andElruge  Nectarines,  Cob  Nuts,  'Williams’ 
Bon  Chretien  Pears,  Moorpark  Apricots,  Brunswick 
Figs,  Worcester  Pearmain  Apples,  Mulberries,  and 
Morello  Cherries.  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston,  and  Mr. 
Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall,  were  second  and  third  with 
first-rate  lots  that  would  have  been  first  at  many 
another  show.  There  were  seven  competitors  with 
twelve  dishes,  and  not  a  poor  lot  among  them  ;  indeed, 
the  strength  of  the  class  may  be  imagined  when  we  say 
that  such  growers  as  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Mr. 
Goodacre,  and  Mr.  Edmunds,  Bestwood,  all  failed  to 
get  awards.  The  winner  of  the  leading  prize  was  Mr. 
Parker,  gardener  to  J.  Corbett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Impney 
Hall,  Droitwich,  who  put  up  a  grand  lot,  consisting  of 
Muscat  and  Alicante  Grapes  beautifully  finished,  a 
very  fine  Pine,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  Pears,  Kirke’s 
Plums,  Eoyal  George  Peaches,  a  Melon,  Brown  Ischia 
Figs,  Victoria  Nectarines,  Worcester  Pearmain  Apples, 
and  Morello  Cherries.  Mr.  A.  Miller,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Eood  Ashton,  was  a  good 
second,  his  Grapes — Alicantes  and  Muscats — being 
specially  fine  ;  and  Mr.  Coomber,  The  Hendre,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  was  a  close  third,  his  leading  dishes  being  grand 
Grapes  and  Pines.  The  smaller  class  for  eight  dishes 
brought  Mr.  Dawes,  Ledbury  Park  Gardens,  Ledbury, 
to  the  front,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Kelsey  Manor,  Beckenham, 
coming  in  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Oeock,  Havering  Park 
Gardens,  Eomford,  third,  all  staging  first-rate  samples. 

The  Grape  classes,  as  a  whole,  were  unusually 
good.  The  leading  collections  did  not  run  so  large  in 
the  bunch  as  we  have  seen  them,  but  perfect  style  and 
finish  characterised  the  lot.  Here  again  the  excellence 
of  the  competition  in  the  class  for  ten  kinds,  two 
bunches  of  each,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Mclndoe,  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Keele  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Allan,  of  Gunton,  all  failed  “to  catch  the  judges’  eye.” 
Mr.  Goodacre  was  able  to  hold  his  own,  taking  the 
highest  award  with  beautifully  even,  well-finished 
examples  of  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  Lady  Downes,  Gros  Maroc,  Alnwick 
Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alicante,  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Mr.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat.  Mr.  J.  Dawes 
was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Ward  a  close  third.  With 
five  kinds,  two  bunches  of  each,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
gardener  to  W.  Chaffin,  Esq.,  Bath,  asserted  his  old 
supremacy  with  superb  samples  of  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Madresfield  Court,  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  and 
Alnwick  Seedling,  his  nearest  competitors  being  Mr. 
C.  Warden,  Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  T. 
Osman,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey. 

The  single  dish  classes  were  one  and  all  of  the  most 
meritorious  character  ;  but  the  pride  of  place  must 
certainly  be  given  to  the  Alicantes,  than  which  we 
have  seldom  seen  a  greater  number  of  really  high-class 
examples  shown  together.  The  awards  went  to  Mr. 
W.  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  Hollingworth,  Woodseat,  Uttoxeter  ; 
Mr.  C.  Griffin,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston-on-Thames ; 
and  Mr.  T.  J.  Wright,  gardener  to  C.  Lee  Campbell,  Esq., 
Glewston  Court,  Boss,  the  last  pair  being  bracketed  as 
equal  third.  Mr.  Taylor  also  staged  the  best  Muscats, 
the  other  winners  in  this  class  being  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
Kelsey  Manor,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Eeed,  Broadwater, 
Wey bridge.  In  the  other  classes  the  awards  went  as 
follows  : — Black  Hamburgh :  First,  Mr.  J.  Bury, 
Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Gibson’ 
Draycot  Gardens,  Chippenham  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Griffin. 
Gros  Maroc  :  First,  Mr.  J.  Hollingworth  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Allan  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  Keele  Hall.  Madres¬ 


field  Court:  First,  Mr.  J.  Gibson;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Taverner,  Liphook,  Hants  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Bury.  Any 
other  White:  First,  Mr.  W.  Allan  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward  ;  third,  The  English  Fruit  Company,  1,  Duke 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  Any  other  Black  : 
First,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hookings,  Hurst  Side,  West  Moulsey  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Bury  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe.  Mr. 
Peter  Kay,  Finchley,  had  the  best  basket  of  white 
Grapes,  an  unusually  fine  lot  of  Canon  Hall  Muscat ; 
and  in  the  corresponding  black  class,  Mr.  J.  Timms, 
Brookhill  Eoad,  New  Barnet,  was  first. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  not  quite  so  numerously 
shown  as  usual,  but  were  good  for  the  season.  In 
these  classes  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford, 
secured  three  out  of  the  four  first  prizes  offered,  and 
was  only  beaten  by  a  few  points  in  the  class  for  a  single 
dish  by  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham. 
Among  Peaches,  Barrington,  Crimson  Galande,  Dy- 
mond,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Prince  of  V  ales  ;  and  of 
Nectarines,  Pine  Apple,  Victoria,  Dryden,  and  Spencer 
were  the  leading  sorts  staged.  The  two  Melon  classes 
brought  out  some  forty-five  specimens,  and  the  bad  char¬ 
acter  of  the  season  for  these  fruits  was  well  maintained, 
for  there  was  really  not  a  first-rate  one  among  them, 
and  the  bulk  were  of  dreadfully  inferior  flavour. 
Plums  were  not  plentiful,  but  those  staged  were  very 
good,  the  leading  varieties  being  the  white  and  red 
Magnum  Bonum,  Jefferson’s,  Washington,  Green  Gage, 
Pond’s  Seedling,  Goliath,  Kirke’s,  Belgian  Black,  and 
Prince  Englebert.  The  winners  of  first  prizes  were 
Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Goodacre  and  Mr.  T.  N.  Penfold, 
Beddington.  Mr.  Wallis  had  the  best  Figs  in  a  small 
competition.  Mr.  Goldsmith  was  first  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  competition  with  six  varieties  of  Tomatos, 
in  which  Mr.  Saunders,  Charlewood  Park,  near  Crawley, 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  were  second 
and  third,  with  little  to  choose  between  the  lot.  It 
was  a  grand  class,  but  we  pity  the  novices  who  took 
the  names,  among  which  the  changes  were  rung  in  a 
delightfully  audacious  fashion.  The  Apple  and  Pear 
classes  call  for  little  comment,  as  though  there  were  a 
fair  number  of  samples  shown,  they  were  all  wanting 
on  the  score  of  ripeness. 

The  cut-flower  classes  brought  out  a  very  good 
display  of  Asters,  quilled  and  French,  Gladioli,  and 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowers.  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co., 
Howe  House,  Cambridge,  were  the  only  trade  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  Gladioli,  but  they  staged  a  most  meritorious 
lot  of  spikes,  and  were  awarded  the  first  prize.  In  the 
amateurs’  competition,  the  Eev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain 
took  the  highest  award,  Mr.  Linsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin, 
being  second,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Walters,  Caine,  Wilts, 
third.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  more  successful 
with  his  quilled  Asters,  beating  Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame, 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Jones,  Larkhall,  Bath.  Messrs.  Webb 
&  Brand  were  the  only  trade  exhibitors  of  Hollyhocks. 

A  class  for  a  collection  of  early-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums  brought  out  very  bright  and  showy  groups 
from  Messrs  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones, 
and  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  who  took  the  awards  in  the  order 
named  ;  and  the  Messrs.  Laing  also  had  First  Class 
Certificates  for  two  new  varieties — viz.,  Grace  Attick, 
a  very  neat  variety,  about  18  ins.  high,  and  the  first 
of  the  long,  white,  thread-petalled  Japanese  section 
to  come  in  with  the  earliest  bloomers  ;  and  Madame 
la  ComtesseFoueher  de  Cariel  (Phoebus,  what  a  name  !), 
a  very  good  reddish  bronze  flower,  with  broad  petals 
showing  a  tendency  to  assume  the  incurved  form. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  exhibits  may  be  noted  an 
exceedingly  fine  collection  of  Apples,  backed  up  with 
Gladioli,  Boses,  African  Marigolds,  &c.,  from  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone  ;  a  large  collection  of 
Apples  and  Pears  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  ;  a 
smaller  one  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  ;  a  mag¬ 
nificent  group  of  Lilies,  mainly  Eubrum  vittatum,  from 
Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twickenham  ;  hardy  fruits,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  &e.,  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons  ;  and 
very  fine  groups  of  Begonias  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  « 
Sons  and  the  Messrs.  Cannell. 


Bath  Floral  and  Horticultural. 

The  autumn  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Sydney  Gardens  on  September  4th  and  5th.  It  was 
without  doubt  the  finest  late  exhibition  ever  seen  in 
Bath,  and  was  attended  by  thousands  of  admiring 
visitors.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  foliage  and  six 
flowering  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  was  easily  first,  showing  large  examples  of 
Latania  borbonica  and  Cycas  circinalis,  a  fine  Cordyline 
indivisa,  good  Crotons  Queen  Victoria  and  Sunset,  a 
large  Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  quite  6  ft.  in 
diameter,  good  Ericas  Austiniana  and  Eweriana,  &c.  ; 
second,  Mr.  Currie,  gardener  to  Colonel  Pepper,  Milford 


Hall,  Salisbury  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond,  nursery¬ 
man,  Bath.  For  eight  ornamental-foliaged  plants,  Mr. 
Currie  was  first  with  a  good  even  lot,  and  Mr.  J. 
Channing  Doherty,  second.  In  the  class  for  six 
flowering  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  the  premier  award 
went  to  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Mac- 
killop,  Esq.,  Eoyal  Crescent,  Bath,  for  a  fine  and  even 
lot,  well  done,  Ixora  Westii  being  especially  noticeable 
for  its  fine  pink  trusses  ;  Erica  Eweriana,  large  and 
fine ;  a  good  Ixora  Pilgrimii,  a  bright  Dipladenia 
amabilis,  &c.  Mr.  George  Tucker,  gardener  to  Major 
Clarke,  Trowbridge,  was  second  with  fine  examples  of 
the  red  and  white  Lapagerias,  a  well-bloomed  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda,  &e.  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey. 

F uchsias  are  always  well  done  at  Bath,  and  this  show 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Certainly  a  finer  lot 
than  the  first  prize  collection  of  nine  plants,  from 
Mr.  Tucker,  gardener  to  Major  Clarke,  has  never  been 
exhibited ;  they  were  quite  9  ft.  in  height  and  superbly 
flowered.  The  varieties  were: — Lye’s  Favourite, 
Harriet  Lye,  Dod’s  Favourite,  Bountiful,  Marginata, 
Miss  Lucy  Finnis,  Charming,  C.  Eichman,  and  Thomas 
King.  The  second  award  went  to  Mr.  Snell,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Counsell,  Weston  Eoad,  Bath,  who  had  large 
and  fine  plants  of  Arabella,  Final,  Mrs.  Bright,  Pink 
Perfection,  &c.  ;  third,  Mr.  Lye,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  Market  Lavington.  For  the  best 
specimen  dark  and  light  Fuchsia,  Mr.  Tucker  was 
again  first,  and  Mr.  Snell  second.  For  six  double 
Begonias,  the  premier  award  went  to  Mr.  C.  Eickman, 
gardener  to  G.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Trowbridge;  Mr. 
Wm.  Gingell,  gardener  to  Wm.  Clifford,  Esq., 
Falfield,  Gloucester,  being  a  very  close  second.  The 
same  exhibitors  also  took  the  first  and  second  prizes  in 
the  single  Begonia  class,  with  large  plants  well 
bloomed.  Mr.  James  Weston,  gardener,  Turley,  was 
first  with  six  dwarf  plants  of  Cockscombs,  with  heads 
from  18  ins.  to  21  ins.  across. 

For  a  group  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  J'.  Cypher  was 
easily  first,  showing  a  light  and  graceful  arrangement. 
Mr.  J.  Cypher  had  also  the  best  six  Heaths  and  the 
finest  specimen — exhibiting  a  large  and  fine  Erica 
Marnockiana,  quite  5  ft.  in  diameter — as  well  as  the 
best  single  specimen  greenhouse  plant.  Mr.  Arthur 
Taylor  had  the  best  stove  plant,  a  large  and  fine 
Allamanda  Hendersoni. 

Only  one  exhibitor  staged  a  collection  of  eight  dishes 
of  fruit,  which  wTell  deserved  the  first  prize  awarded  to 
it.  It  contained  fine  Muscat  and  Black  Alicante 
Grapes,  Eood  Ashton  Melon,  Bellegarde  Peaches, 
Jefferson  Plums,  &c.,  and  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Miller, 
Eood  Ashton.  For  eight  bunches  of  Grapes,  four  varie¬ 
ties,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Jas.  Chaffin,  Esq., 
Bath,  was  easily  first  with  superbly  finished,  extra  large 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante, 
Madresfield  Court,  and  Alnwick  Seedling.  Mr.  Taylor 
also  had  the  best  Muscats,  and  Mr.  J.  Bury,  gardener 
to  C.  Bayer,  Esq. ,  London,  the  best  Black  Hamburghs. 

In  the  cut-flower  section,  the  finest  Gladioli  came 
from  Mr.  Walters,  Caine,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Poynter, 
Taunton  ;  and  in  the  open  class  for  Dahlias,  Messrs. 
Heath  &  Son,  Cheltenham,  were  well  ahead,  Mr.  Geo. 
Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  being  second,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Nation,  Staple  Grove,  a  close  third.  Messrs. 
J.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester,  were  first  with  a  fine 
fresh  lot  of  Eoses,  and  Mr.  Walters,  Caine,  was  easily 
first  for  twenty-four  German  Asters,  Mr.  W.  J.  Jones 
winning  the  premier  award  in  the  class  for  twenty -four 
French  varieties.  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons,  nur¬ 
serymen,  Bath,  had  the  first-prize  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  cut  flowers,  and  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  had 
the  best  Phloxes  in  twelve  varieties.  Messrs.  Geo. 
Cooling  &  Sons  also  exhibited,  not  for  competition,  a 
collection  of  sixty  dishes  of  Apples. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  H. 
Gray  for  a  collection  of  Tea-scented  Eoses  ;  to  Messrs. 
Geo.  Cooling  &  Sons  for  a  similar  collection,  and  also 
to  Mr.  J.  Mattock  ;  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  for  hybrids  of 
Dahlia  Murckii  ;  and  to  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
S.  Tredwell,  for  seedling  Begonias. 


Sandy  Floral  and  Horticultural. 

At  Sandy,  in  Bedfordshire,  a  good-sized  village  set 
down  in  the  midst  of  a  large  agricultural  and  market 
gardening  district,  there  is  held  every  year  at  the  end 
of  August  an  exhibition  of  a  remarkably  comprehensive 
character,  promoted  by  the  Sandy  and  District  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society.  There  were  226  classes  in 
the  schedule  of  prizes,  and  they  seemed  to  include  almost 
everything  interesting  to  country  people.  The  society 
is  supported  by  an  extensive  number  of  subscribers— 
though  the  amount  of  subscription,  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases,  does  not  exceed  half-a-crown— and 
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by  the  takings  at  the  gates.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  though  the  population  in  the  immediate  district  is 
wholly  rural,  as  many  as  7,600  persons  paid  for  ad¬ 
mission  on  the  last  occasion,  the  large  sum  of  £235  11s. 
having  been  taken  at  the  gates.  One  might  have 
literally  walked  upon  the  heads  of  the  visitors  as  the 
excursion  trains  on  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland 
lines  discharged  their  passengers.  In  the  horticultural 
department  there  were  classes  open  to  all  comers  ;  to  all 
exclusive  of  nurserymen  ;  for  amateurs,  for  farmers,  for 
market  gardeners,  and  for  cottagers  ;  193  classes  being 
devoted  to  these.  Farmers’  produce  included  roots  ; 
Wheat  and  Barley  in  bushels  of  threshed  corn  ;  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Oat  i  in  ears  ;  stalks  of  Beans  ;  Swedes, 
Turnips,  Mangel,  Kohl  Rabi,  and  Cattle  Cabbages,  one 
tent  being  set  apart  for  these,  and  they  were  numerously 
shown.  Another  tent  contained  the  produce  of  market 
gardeners,  such  as  Potatos  in  collections  and  in  single 
dishes ;  Onions,  in  collections,  and  also  in  single  dishes  ; 
Carrots,  Cucumbers,  Cabbages  (red  and  white)  ;  heads 
of  Onion  seed,  &c. — quite  an  interesting  exhibition  in 
themselves  ;  fancy  classes  for  one  rope  of  Onions  ;  for 
three  roots  of  the  heaviest  and  best  garnishing  Parsley, 
and  such-like.  Another  division  included  classes  for 
needlework,  ornamental  work,  stuffed  animals,  &c. — 
quite  a  comprehensive  group,  and  filled  another  tent. 
Classes  for  stuffed  animals  or  fishes,  stuffed  birds, 
insects,  birds’  eggs,  shells,  mounted  horns,  and  any  such 
trophies  were  also  provided,  the  exhibits  being  numerous. 
Then  came  a  division  for  honey,  butter,  eggs,  trussed 
fowls,  &c. ;  then  one  for  bouquets  and  table  decorations, 
and  lastly  one  for  cage  birds.  In  this  way  the  226  classes 
were  exhausted.  In  addition  there  were  classes  for 
poultry,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  dogs,  altogether  about  a 
dozen  tents  being  required  for  the  entire  exhibits.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  exhibition  throughout  was  one 
of  an  extremely  interesting  character  for  country  people. 

The  show  took  place  in  the  park  of  Sandy  Place, 
the  residence  of  J.  N.  Foster,  Esq.,  and  the  tents  were 
placed  in  a  circle  round  the  grounds  ;  that  for  the 
committee  and  secretary  being  like  a  disc  in  the 
centre.  There  is  plenty  of  shade,  and  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  river  Ouse  runs  through  the  grounds. 
The  show  was  supplemented  by  horticultural  buildings, 
appliances,  &c.  Strange  to  say,  not  a  single  seat  was 
provided,  although  a  leading  band  like  that  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue  was  engaged. 

The  classes  that  were  open  to  all  comers  greatly  helped 
to  make  the  horticultural  show.  £27  were  offered  in 
four  prizes,  for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and 
the  first  prize  was  enough  to  tempt  that  cosmopolitan 
exhibitor,  Mr.  James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  to  put  in 
an  appearance,  which  he  did,  and  was  placed  first  with 
capital  specimens  ;  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Marriott, 
Esq.,  Coventry,  being  second  ;  Mr.  G.  Redmond, 
gardener  to  J.  H.  Goodgames,  Esq.,  Eynesbury,  St. 
Neots,  was  third  ;  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  nurseryman, 
Pewsey,  fourth.  These  collections  filled  one  side  of  a 
large  tent.  In  the  class  for  twelve  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Mr.  Rabbit,  gardener  to  General  Pearson,  The  Hazels, 
Sandy,  was  first,  with  very  good  plants  ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Redman,  second.  In  the  class  for  forty-eight  Roses, 
not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  first ;  Messrs.  G.  &  W. 
Burch,  nurserymen,  Peterborough,  second ;  and  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros.,  of  Sandy,  third.  In  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  spikes  of  Gladioli,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe 
House  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  were  first  with  a  very  fine 
lot  of  grand  spikes  ;  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  of  Hitchin, 
was  second.  The  best  twenty-four  show  Dahlias  came 
from  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Cheltenham  ; 
Mr.  Henry  Glasscock,  Bishop’s  Stortford,  was  second. 

In  some  other  classes  for  Dahlias,  Mr.  Glasscock 
took  leading  prizes  with  excellent  blooms.  French  and 
African  Marigolds  were  good  features,  and  bunches  of 
stove  and  greenhouse,  and  also  of  hardy  flowers,  were 
very  fine.  Vegetables  were  the  same,  largely  and  well 
shown  throughout,  and  the  fruit  was  excellent  for  the 
district.  As  many  as  twenty-six  judges  were  employed 
to  make  the  awards. 

The  Sandy  society  is  fortunate  in  having  a  hard¬ 
working  and  excellent  secretary  in  Mr.  William  Green. 
He  is  ubiquitous  on  the  show  morning,  cool,  collected, 
never  out  of  temper,  and  almost  omniscient.  Good 
luck  to  the  Sandy  show,  I  say  !  Its  annual  recurrence 
offers  a  pleasant  outing  to  thousands  of  country  people, 
and  when  the  weather  is  fine  they  are  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  May  I  be  there  to  see  next  year  !  — 
R.  D. 


Harpenden  Horticultural. — August  28th. 
The  eleventh  show  of  this  society  was  held  in 
Rothamsted  Park,  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Bennet 


Lawes,  Bart.,  the  president.  The  weather,  which  for 
some  weeks  previously  had  been  anything  but  favour¬ 
able  for  flower  shows,  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for, 
the  tents  were  crowded  with  visitors  during  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  and  the  arrangements  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  committee,  and  the  able  and  painstaking 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Willis.  The  show  itself  was 
certainly  the  best  ever  held  at  Harpenden.  Large 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants,  as  at  many 
other  places,  were  weak,  the  grand  specimens  usually 
exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Underwood,  of  High  Firs, 
being  sadly  missed,  but  we  hope  another  year  to  see 
him  in  full  force  again.  For  four  plants  Mr.  J.  Turk, 
gardener  to  P.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  Lowfield,  Little 
Berkhamstead,  secured  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  T. 
Nutting,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Maple,  Esq.,  M.P.,  coming 
in  second  with  fresh  but  smaller  plants ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Pepper,  gardener  to  J.  Bernand,  Esq., 
Tewin  Water,  Welwyn.  For  six  foliage  plants,  Mr. 
Nutting  was  first  with  a  grand  lot,  including  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Areca  lutescens  ever 
staged,  16  ft.  in  height,  and  15  ft.  through,  with 
seventy-two  fronds  and  ten  stems,  and  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  The  groups  for  effect  brought  out 
a  good  competition,  in  which  Mr.  Nutting  secured  the 
first  prize  with  a  very  light  and  tastefully  arranged 
group  ;  second,  Mr.  Sconce ;  third,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  made  a  good  show,  as  also  did 
the  Fuchsias,  exotic  Ferns,  tuberous  Begonias,  Coleus, 
and  table  plants. 

Cut  flowers  always  prove  a  very  attractive  and 
important  feature  at  Harpenden,  and  most  of  the 
autumn  flowers  were  represented  on  this  occasion. 

Fruit  made  a  good  show,  and  in  the  open  class  for 
eight  dishes  six  collections  were  staged,  Mr.  Nutting 
once  again  coming  first  with  good  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melon,  a  very 
fine  dish  of  Brunswick  Figs,  Florence  Cherries,  and 
Plums.  Mr.  Aiming,  gardener  to  W.  S.  Brown,  Esq  , 
was  second,  his  Grapes  being  very  fine,  but  a  little 
weak  in  other  dishes  ;  Mr.  Tilbury  third.  Mr.  Faint, 
gardener  to  H.  Hoare,  Esq.,  was  an  easy  first  with  black 
Grapes,  showing  well-finished  bunches  of  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  ;  second,  Dir.  Anning,  with  some  large  bunches 
of  Black  Alicante.  For  white,  Mr.  Anning  was  first 
with  grand  Muscats,  and  Mr.  Nutting  second  with  the 
same  variety. 

Vegetables  were  excellent.  In  the  open  class  for  a 
collection  of  nine,  Mr.  Faint  was  first,  the  whole  of  his 
dishes  being  of  the  finest  quality  ;  but  his  six  dishes  of 
Potatos,  perhaps,  attracted  the  public  attention  as 
much  as  any  exhibit  in  the  show  ;  they  were  certainly 
as  near  perfection  as  one  could  wish. 

Tomatos  were  well  shown,  some  splendid  dishes  of 
Sutton’s  Perfection  standing  well  above  all  others. 
Amateurs  and  cottagers  showed  in  full  strength,  and 
among  the  honorary  exhibits  were  some  very  fine  Grapes 
from  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamstead. 


Royal  Horticultural.—  September  5th. 

A  meeting  of  tho  Floral  Committee  was  held  in  the 
gardens  at  Chiswick  on  Thursday,  September  5th, 
when  the  collections  of  Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Asters,  and  Dahlias  were  inspected,  and 
awards  were  made  for  the  following,  three  marks  being 
equivalent  to  a  First  Class  Certificate,  and  two  indi¬ 
cating  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Asters. — These  constituted  a  fine  display,  a  large 
space  of  ground  being  occupied  with  them,  the  trials  of 
strains  and  varieties  being  numerous  and  thoroughly 
representative.  Certificates  were  awarded  for  Hedgehog, 
Imbricated  Pompon,  Half  Dwarf  Pompon,  Victoria, 
New  Liliput,  Victoria  Needle,  Cocardeau  or  Crown, 
Dwarf  Pyramidal,  Large-flowered  Dwarf  Queen,  and 
Improved  Rose.  Awards  of  Merit  were  granted  for 
Dwarf  Chrysanthemum,  Dwarf  Queen  Victoria,  Dwarf 
Bouquet,  and  New  Victoria  (Barr),  most  of  those 
named  being  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Putz  and  Dippe  respectively. 

African  Marigolds. — Certificates  were  awarded  for 
the  following  : — Prince  of  Orange,  a  compact  growing 
variety,  2  fc.  high,  large,  well  formed,  richly  coloured 
flowers.  Lemon  Queen,  similar  height  to  the  above, 
very  even,  flowers  good  shape,  soft  clear  lemon  tint. 
Dwarf  Orange,  about  20  ins.  high,  and  would  probably 
be  less  in  an  open  situation,  good  habit,  flowers,  and 
colour.  Dwarf  Golden,  compact,  free,  and  useful 
variety. 

French  Marigolds. — Electric  Light,  dwarf,  free, 
and  good,  flowers  pale  lemon.  Dobbie’s  French 
Selected,  tall,  flowers  yellow,  with  a  few  stripes,  excel¬ 
lent  shape  ;  awarded  a  Certificate  for  its  floral  quality. 


Dahlias.— A  large  number  came  under  notice,  and 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  : — Single  : 
Florrie  Fisher  (Ware),  Chilwell  Beauty  (Ware),  Miss 
L.  Pryor  (Ware),  Kate  (Ware),  Paragon  (Turner),  Amos 
Perry  (Turner),  Mr.  Kennett  (Turner),  Fashion  (Cheal), 
Victory  (Cheal),  Magpie  (Cheal),  and  Mrs.  Kennett 
(Cheal).  Awards  of  Merit  were  adjudged  for  Duchess 
of  Westminster  (Ware),  Miss  Gordon  (Turner),  Guards¬ 
man  (Turner),  Hugo  (Cheal),  Negro  (Cheal),  and  Edith 
(Cheal).  A  Certificate  was  also  awarded  for  Empress 
of  India  (Turner),  a  crimson  Cactus  Dahlia  ;  and  Awards 
of  Merit  for  Professor  Baldwin  (Ware),  a  scarlet  Cactus 
Dahlia  ;  and  North  Light  (Turner),  a  brilliant  scarlet 
Pompon. 

Heliotropes. — First  Class  Certificates  were  adjudged 
for  the  following  : — Capus  (Lemoine),  a  remarkable 
variety  with  deep  purple  flowers,  large  truss,  and  good 
habit.  Fleur  d’Etc  (Lemoine),  light  colour,  large 
flowers  and  truss,  dwarf  compact  habit ;  free,  and  useful. 
Victor  Durny  (Lemoine),  a  tall  strong-growing  variety, 
having  an  enormous  truss  of  purplish  flowers  ;  effective 
and  useful  for  training  against  a  wall. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.  —  Souvenir  de  Mirande 
(Lemoine),  single,  white  centre,  cerise  edge,  finely- 
formed  flower  and  truss,  very  distinct.  Opal  (Pearson), 
single,  dark  salmon,  darker  centre,  fine  bold  flower  ; 
good  habit,  free.  Charbon  Ardent  (Lemoine),  double, 
brilliant  orange-scarlet,  a  dazzling  and  distinct  shade. 
Seedling  137  (Lemoine),  single,  very  large  truss,  of  a 
peculiar  rosy  tint.  Semis  (Lemoine),  purplish  crimson, 
rich  colour,  large  semi-globular  truss  ;  one  of  the  Nose¬ 
gay  type  (Award  of  Merit). 

Scabious. — Half  Dwarf  Blood  Red  (Vilmorin),  an 
excellent  strain,  of  an  intensely  light  yet  rich  crimson 
colour  ;  fine  compact  habit. 

Zinnias  (Putz),  a  capital  strain  of  these  was  also 
commended. 


National  Chrysanthemum.  —  September  11  th 
and  12th. 

The  first  show  of  the  season  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  the 
above  dates,  but  was  not  wholly  a  display  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  for  Dahlias  constituted  the  more  prominent 
feature.  The  Chrysanthemums  consisted  for  the  most 
part,  as  might  be  expected,  of  early  flowering  and 
Pompon  varieties.  They  certainly  looked  very  fresh, 
and  as  far  as  the  groups  were  concerned  those  that  were 
well  arranged  looked  very  pretty,  more  so  according 
to  the  taste  of  some  than  would  have  been  the  case 
with  groups  of  the  larger  and  later  flowering  kinds 
only,  because  more  graceful  and  less  lumpy. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  consisting  of  any  varieties 
arranged  in  a  space  not  to  exceed  60  sq.  ft.,  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons.  The  colours 
were  well  mixed,  and  with  the  exception  of  Madame 
Desgranges,  Gustav  Wermig,  Grace  Attick,  and  a  few 
others,  the  varieties  were  mostly  Pompons.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Chard,  Brunswick  Nursery, 
Stoke  Newington.  His  plants  were  taller,  and  not  so 
evenly  arranged,  otherwise  there  was  a  good  amount  of 
bloom.  The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George 
Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney,  whose  group  was 
mainly  composed  of  Japanese,  and  the  larger- flowering 
early  kinds.  There  were  three  collections  of  cut 
blooms,  and  the  first  place  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Robert  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  who  had 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  varieties.  They 
were  done  up  in  bunches  of  one  variety  each,  and  being 
accompanied  with  foliage,  were  more  loosely  arranged 
than  were  those  in  the  other  collections.  With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Mons.  Pymert  Van  Geert,  an 
orange-yellow,  Japanese  variety  ;  the  rest  were  early- 
flowering  and  Pompon  sorts.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  were  second  ;  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maiden¬ 
head,  was  third.  Mr.  Joseph  Blackburne,  Chislehurst, 
was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize  for  twelve 
blooms  of  Madame  Desgranges,  the  grandest  lot 
ever  seen,  the  heads  measuring  5  ins.  to  6|  ins.  across. 
The  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  other  sort 
was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Blackburne,  who  staged  blooms 
of  Gustav  Wermig  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  Des¬ 
granges.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Archway  Road,  Higligate, 
had  the  best  twelve  Pompons  in  threes.  Mr.  Joseph 
Blackburne  was  again  first  for  six  bunches  of  Madame 
Desgranges  ;  and  Mr.  James  Pratt,  42,  Gloucester 
Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  who  grew  his  plants  within  100 
yards  of  Paddington  Railway  Station,  came  in  second, 
with  a  good  lot  arranged  with  their  buds  and  foliage. 
There  were  eight  entries,  and  most  of  them  looked  very 
fine.  The  first  prize  for  six  bunches  of  any  of  the 
yellow  varieties  went  to  Mr.  H.  Neary,  gardener  to 
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the  Eev.  It.  W.  Powell,  Hornsey.  Hone  of  the  entries 
were  equal  to  the  leading  entries  of  the  white  varieties. 
Mr.  Wright,  Middle  Temple  Gardens,  was  second.  In 
the  class  reserved  for  amateurs,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  had 
the  best  exhibit,  showing  several  Japanese  sorts  ;  Mr. 
A.  R.  Rundell,  Highgate,  was  second. 

Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
Cambridge,  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  Gladioli,  but 
their  collection  consisted  of  some  120  spikes  of  large 
flowers  in  grand  condition.  There  were  only  four 
entries  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  sixty  show  and 
fancy  Dahlias,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  carrying  off  the 
first  prize.  Fine  blooms  were  Glowworm,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Seraph,  T.  J.  West,  Mrs.  J.  Downie,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Harry  Keith,  Perfection,  Royal  Queen,  Mrs.  Saunders, 
and  Chas.  Ridley.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co., 
Salisbury,  were  second,  and  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros., 
Romford,  third.  There  was  a  similar  number  of  entries 
in  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  and  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.  took  the  first  place,  followed  by  Mr. 
C.  Turner.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  took  the 
first  award  for  thirty-six  blooms,  which  were  large  and 
well  formed.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Humphreys, 
Kington  Langley,  with  a  lot  not  much  behind  for 
quality.  There  were  eight  entries  in  the  class  for 
twelve  blooms,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  G.  Humphreys. 

In  the  amateurs’  and  gardeners’  classes  Mr.  J.  T.  West 
took  the  leading  award  for  twenty-four  blooms,  while 
the  second  went  to  Mr.  H.  Glasscock  ;  and  the  same 
places  were  observed  by  the  above  exhibitors  in  the 
class  for  eighteen  kinds.  The  first  place  for  twelve 
blooms  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Chippenham,  and 
the  second  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ocock,  gardener  at  Havering 
Park.  The  same  order  was  observed  in  the  class  for 
six  blooms.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  gained 
the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  Pompons 
arranged  in  vessels  on  a  background  of  moss  ;  Mr.  C. 
Turner  was  second.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  bunches 
was  taken  by  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  who  were 
followed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Humphreys  with  an  equally  fine 
but  less  neatly  arranged  stand. 

The  single  Dahlias  certainly  held  their  own,  and 
formed  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  show.  They  were 
elegantly  arranged  on  wire  stands.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons  carried  off  the  first  honours,  with  a  very  meri¬ 
torious  group  of  twenty-four  kinds.  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
third.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  had  the  best  twelve 
bunches,  and  was  followed  by  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Esq., 
Sunningdale,  Berks.  The  latter  was  first  for  six  bunches 
of  great  merit.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  took 
the  leading  award  for  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  and 
decorative  varieties  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
second.  Mr.  PI.  Heeremans,  Junr.,  had  the  best  six 
bunches. 

There  was  a  considerable  number  of  miscellaneous 
groups.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  exhibited  a  well- 
arranged  group  of  show,  fancy,  decorative,  Cactus, 
Pompon  and  single  Dahlias,  together  with  tuberous 
Begonia  blooms,  and  huge  Cockscombs  ;  a  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  arranged  his  Dahlias  in  groups  of  a  class, 
and  sometimes  of  a  variety  in  five  undulating  mounds, 
and  separated  the  different  groups  by  a  line  or  two  of 
one  kind.  He  represented  all  the  different  classes,  and 
the  arrangement  was  somewhat  novel  for  Dahlias.  He 
received  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  the  group.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  building  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead, 
occupied  a  similar  amount  of  space,  and  was  awarded  a 
Bronze  Medal.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  also  showed  a  group 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Plawkins,  and 
some  Gladioli.  A  basket  of  Maud  Pitcher  Chrysan¬ 
themum  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Stevens.  Mr.  R.  Owen 
showed  tuberous  Begonia  blooms  ;  and  a  group  of 
Cockscombs  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Braid,  Winchmore 
Hill.  A  fine  group  of  Liliutn  auratum  and  L.  specio- 
sum  varieties  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Gordon, 
Twickenham,  who  received  a  Silver  Medal. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Carnation.  —A.  Lapper  :  We  received  only  tlie  smashed  box, 
from  which  the  flower  had  been  lost  In  the  post. 

Names  of  Fruits. — R.  T. :  Peaches: — 1,  Bellegarde  ;  2, 
Grosse  Mignonne.  W.  J.  D. :  Fear  not  yet  identified.  We  will 
do  our  best  with  the  Apples  if  you  send  half  a  dozen  at  a  time, 
and  they  are  in  character. 

Names  of  Plants. — II.  Mayers:  1,  Aster  Novse-Belgise;  5,  Aster 
pyreneeus  ;  3,  Actea  racemosa  ;  4,  Antennaria  margaritacea ;  5, 
Aster  ccrymbosus  :  6,  Aristolochia  sipho.  C.  S. :  1,  not  recog¬ 
nised,  send  when  in  flower  ;  2,  Solidago  canadensis  probably  ; 
3,  Eragrostis  elegans  ;  4,  Sapouaria  officinalis;  5,  Pilea  muscosa; 
G,  Coronillaiberica.  J.  Ross :  1,  Abelia  rupestrisj  2,  Physianthus 
albens  ;  3,  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  ;  Ephedra  distacliyon  ;  5. 
Muhlenbeckia  complexa  ;  6,  Ckoisya  ternata  ;  7,  Maurandya 
scandens  ;  S,  Salix  repens  argentea.  Constant  Subscriber :  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Dahlias  or  other  florists' 
flowers.  Cafe:  Centranthus  ruber  or  Bed  Valerian.  Me.  P: 

I,  Linaria  bipartita  alba ;  2  (next  week) ;  3,  Blechnum  occi- 
dentale.  J.  T. :  Montbretia  Pottsii.  RoU.  Grossart :  Lielia 
Digbyana,  formeily  called  Brassavola  Digbyana.  Stella:  Atri- 
plex  erecta  and  Hieraceum  aurantiaeum. 

Weeds. — Stella Give  a  good  heavy  sprinkling  any  time,  but 
preferably  just  before  rain.  If  you  want  them  got  rid  of  more 
quickly,  make  some  hot  brine,  and  carefully  pour  it  over  them 
with  a  water-can.  We  have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to 
ascertain  what  weight  per  square  yard  will  be  sufficient  to 
destroy  weeds  for  a  year. 

Vines. — II.  B.  P.:  Yes,  if  the  foliage  is  still  good.  A  thorough 
soaking  will  do  much  good  in  helping  to  plump  up  the  wood 
and  eyes. 

Communications  Received. — W.  H. — J.  S.  T. — W.  P.  It.— 
(many  thanks)— D.  J.  N. — R.  T, — E.  S.  D.— J.  B. — E.  R.  C. — 

J.  B.— G.G.-G.  B.— B.  L.— M.  &  Co.— R.  S. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.—  Autumn  Catalogue  of  Plants, 
Bulbs,  &c.  _  _  .  . 

Bap.p.  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.—  Narcissi, 
Hyacinths,  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

Richakd  Barker  &  Co.,  Frampton,  Boston.—  INarcissi  and 
other  Bulbous  Flower  Roots. 

It.  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham.— Lnique  Bulb 

^  Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem.— Choice  Dutch 
and  Cape  Bulbs.  „  , ,  ,  ,  _  -  „  „ 

T.  S.  Wap.e,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.— A.  B.  C.  Bulb 
Guide  ;  list  of  Pseonies,  Tree  Carnations,  &c. 

W.  Pace  &  Co.,  60,  High  Street,  Wandsworth,  S.W.— Dutch 
and  other  Bulbs. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  9 th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  -39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  samples  of  new 
White  Clover  and  Alsike  are  coming  forward  and  show 
fine  quality,  but  trade  is  hardly  sufficient  to  establish 
values.  New  Rye  Grasses  are  remarkably  cheap.  Rape 
Seed  scarce.  Winter  Tares  and  Rye  steady.  Trifolium 
unchanged.  _ _ 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  September  7th 
was  29  97  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  29 ’82  ins.  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  the  highest  3012  ins.  on  Friday 
morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  60 ’5°, 
and  0'8°  above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  was  below 
the  average  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  whereas  it 
showed  an  excess  on  each  of  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.E.,  and  the 
horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  4 '4  miles  per 
hour,  which  was  6'5  miles  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on 
two  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  0'54 
of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  week  was  22 '6  hours,  against  20 '6  hours 
at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  1 1th. 

No  alteration  in  prices  from  last  week. 
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Picrena .  19 

Swift  and  Sure  .  IS 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson .  17 

Standen’s... .  17 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  17 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps's  Cocoa  .  31 

Gishurstine .  17 

Smyth's  Orchid  Baskets  17 
Bernard  Wilson .  30 

Mushroom  Spawn. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son .  19 

Orchids. 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co .  is 

P.  McArthur  .  17 

Plants. 

W.  B.  Hartland .  IS 

J.  C.  Humphreys  .  17 

Roses. 

H.  English  . 17 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  IS 

Seeds. 

Reform  Seedsman .  17 

Situations. 

John  Downie  .  30 

Societies’  Announce¬ 
ments  .  is 

Strawberries. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  17 

T.  Laxton . . .  17 

Matthew  Pollock  .  17 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  17 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass. 


FORCING  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
and  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with 
iron  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing. 

2  Lights  and  Framing,  S  ft.  by  6  ft.l  Carriage  (  £2  13s.  6<i. 

4  „  ,,  16  ft.  by  6  ft.  I  and  I  £5  4s.  6 d. 

8  ,,  ,,  32  ft.  by  6  ft.  (  packing  I  £11  Os.  Oil. 

5  ,,  ,,  .,  60  ft.  by  6  ft.J  free.  I£20  0s.  0(1. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales  ; 

also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


mmsm  smnsis 

•O  *  —  V  - 


[RON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars ,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-iVater  Specialities,  free. 
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SEEDLING  CARNATIONS. 

_  (|  v  w  — Mr.  Thomas,  of  Birmingham,  says  : — 
“The  Carnations,  Hybrid  Pyrelhrum  and  Pansies  I  bad  from 
you  last  year  made  the  finest  show  I  have  seen  for  years."  Our 
Carnations,  Pyrethrum  and  Pansies  are  finer  this  year  than  we 
have  ever  had  them,  and  we  are  expecting  some  fine  varieties 
among  them.  We  still  continue  to  supply  them  at  25  for  Is.  3d., 
free.— TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helen's. _ 

TOUTING  AND  BUDDIXG  KNIVES, 

I  RAZORS,  SCISSORS,  &c.— Taylor’s  Eye  Witness,  Stag 
handles,  brass-capped  Pruning  Knives,  sent  post  free,  Is.  2d. 
each  ;  also  Ivory  Handle  Budding  Knives,  Is.  2d.  Hollow- 
Ground  Razors,  Is.  2d.,  also  Scissors,  Is.  2d.  ;  all  warranted. 
Marvellous  value.  Illustrated  List,  post  free. — JOHN  TAY  LOR 
&  SON,  Cutlers,  &c.,  Norland  Road,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 

Horticulturists,  Florists,  &c. 

ATT  ANTED. — Particulars  of  Businesses  for 

V  V  Sale  from  £500  to  £2,000.— Address,  Mr.  BERNARD 
WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

PARTNER  WANTED  with  £500  to  £1,000 

to  join  established  Horticulturist  near  London.  Present 
partner  retiring  on  account  of  ill  health  ;  practical  man,  half 
shares. — Address,  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


mo  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NURSERY- 

JL  MEN  &  FLORISTS,  &c.,  GREENGROCERS,  FRUIT¬ 
ERERS,  &c.— Farms  to  Let  and  Businesses  for  Sale  from  £100  to 
£1  400"  for  particulars  apply  Mr.  BERNARD  W  ILSON, 
Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Greenhouses.—  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so_that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  5  ft.,  obs. ; 

9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  Ss.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  0s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft , 
9s  each  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to’s,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  ani  Class,  send  for 
List  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans  &c.  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup- 

plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  lor  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT  AND  WANTED- 


Gardeners’  Register. 

LADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  of  situations,  all  booked 
free  of  charge.  —  JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  144,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh, 


September  14,  1889. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY;S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS ,  S.E.  ( Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  tbe  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally  their 

NEW  PATENT  (No.  9090, 1888)  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER, 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-BOUND  BOILER  IN  T1IE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  tbe  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c. 

_ INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

rriHE  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  THE  GAR- 

JL  DENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  last  number. 
The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the  number  for 
August  31st, 

For  Rates  of  Subscription  and  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertise¬ 
ments,  see  below. 

Publishing  Office :  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


iARDENING 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence, 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8c?. ; 

6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6c?.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 

“THE  BEST  PENNY  GARDENING  PAPER.” 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  "The  Gardening  "World,”  for 


By  B.  S.  SSiWllI, 

HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2s.  (hi.,  POST  FREE. 

PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  Id. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Annual, 

Edited  by  LEWI  S  CA  S  TL  E. 


months,  commencing  on 


for  whioh  I  enclose. 


-CONTENTS— 

Chrysanthemum  Topics — Notes  on  Novelties — The  Blue  Chrysanthemum — On  Dressing  the  Blooms— Notes 
from  the  West,  the  Midlands  and  the  North — A  Chat  about  Chrysanthemums— Wood  Ripening — Manures  for 
Chrysanthemums — Damping  in  Blooms — Chrysanthemum  Sports  —Mid- winter  Chrysanthemums — List  of  Varieties 
Certificated  since  1859 — Chrysanthemum  Societies,  &c. 


Name 


“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.G. 


Address. 


The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

IS  published  every  Thursday  morning,  for  Saturday, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  on  the  following  terms,  prepaid: — For 
twelve  months,  6s.  6f?.  ;  six  months,  3s.  3c?.  ;  three 
months,  Is.  8c?.  (post  free).  Foreign  Subscriptions 
(excepting  India  and  China),  8s.  8c?.  for  twelve  months, 
including  postage.  P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to 
B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6cZ.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynnk, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“ Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


Publishing  Office: 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE, 

By  JOHN  CRANSTON, 

CONTAINING 

Every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture  ;  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest 
Roses  (fully  described) ;  a  select  list  of  sorts  adapted  to  various  circumstances, 
situations,  soils,  and  climates;  a  complete  catalogue  of  varieties  of  Roses  in¬ 
troduced  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

To  be  performed  during  each  month  throughout  the  year. 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Demy  8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  Twenty-five  Illustrations.  Price,  Is.;  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 


The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 

COCOA 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


—  eenfEsts  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  • 
1.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings— Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation— The  best  form  of  Begonia  House— Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.  &c, 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 


“GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

And  THROUGH  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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KENT  :  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 


The  Old  Nurseries,  MAIDSTONE. 


_ _ _ _ _ *pt,***m*>,0**m*t,s'**m"t  — - 

FRUIT  TREES  A  SPECIALITY,  f  EXTENSIVE  GENERAL  NURSERIES. 

TRUE  TO  NAME.  t  FOR  ALL  HARDY  SUBJECTS. 


- - - - - 

G.  B.  and  CO.  beg  to  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FOLLOWING,  full  particulars  of  which  can  be  found  in  their  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATA¬ 
LOGUES.  NO  STARVELINGS.  FREE  FROM  BLIGHT.  INSPECTION  EARNESTLY  SOLICITED. 


SFEGSALBTBES. 

Carefully-trained  Trees  for  Garden  Planting.  Trees  on 
the  French  system.  Cheap  Trees  for  succession.  Large 
quantities  for  Market  Growers.  Fruiting  Trees  for 
Villa  Gardens.  True  to  name. 


FRUIT  TREES 

(  Continued ). 

WALNUTS— Large  Trees  and  Pyramids. 

FIGS — In  pots,  extra  size,  and  Standards. 

VINES — Of  all  finest  sorts. 

VINES— HARDY  KINDS,  in  pots. 

For  other  (800)  varieties  of  Fruits,  see  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE,  six  stamps.  Special  Cultural  Articles  for  Amateurs 
and  Villa  Gardeners. 

Established  Orchard  House  Trees,  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  in  best  kinds. 


GdlFER/E,  IN  FINE  ORDER. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Catalogue,  6d. 
Names  and  Prices  only  Gratis. 

APPLES— Specimen  Espaliers 
Orchard  Standards. 
Fruiting,  Double  and 
Single  Cordons  on 
Paradise. 

Pyramids  on  Paradise. 
PEARS— Standards. 

Horizontal  Trained. 
Pyramids  and  Cordons 
on  Quince  or  Pear. 
PLUMS -Extra fine  Standards 
Half-Standards. 

Fruiting  Pyramids. 

Wall  Trees  &  Cordons. 

DAMSON  S — The  wonderful  Kent 
sort,  Farleigh  Prolific,  and 
others. 

Standards,  Half- 
Standards,  and  cheap 
rough  trees  for  Hedge 
or  Shelter  Planting. 

CHERRIES — Fan  Trained. 
Standard  Trained. 

Kent  Standards. 
Pyramids  and  Cordons 
on  Mahaleb. 

PEACHESand  NECTARINES 
Fine  Rider  Trained 
T rees,  2  to  6  ft.  stems. 
Orchard  House  Trees. 
Clean  Fan-trained 
Dwarfs,  extra  sizes. 

CRABS — Dartmouth,  and  best 
ornamental  kinds. 

RASPBERRIES. 

CURRANTS  —Red  and  White. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

GOOSEBERRIES  —  200  kinds, 
Lancashire  and  Flavour. 

MULBERRIES  &  MEDLARS. 

KENT  COB  NUTS  and 
FILBERTS. 

QUINCES  and  RHUBARB. 
STRAWBERRIES — A  Specialty. 


PINUS  Laricio,  6  to  8  ft.  ;  moved  1888 
.,  Austriaca,  very  handsome,  2  to 
6  ft. 

,,  Choice  kinds,  6  to  10  ft. 

ABIES  pyramidalis,  8  to  9  ft. 

,,  alba,  pretty  stuff 
,,  Norway  Spruce,  from  5  to  10  ft. 
,,  Menziesii,  transplanted  1888, 
4  to  6  It. 

,,  miniature  kinds  in  variety 
,,  Parryana  glauca,  2  to  3  ft. 
THUJAS,  Species,  3  to  10  ft.,  recently 
moved 


CYPRESS  and  Junipers,  best  kinds 
ENGLISH  JUNIPERS,  a  fine  lot, 
2  to  3  ft. 

YEWS,  Irish  aDd  English,  to  7  ft. 
WELLINGTONIAS,  2  to  4  ft.  ;  moved 
1887-88. 

CRYPTOMERIA  japoniea 
CEDIIUS  deodara 
CUPRESSUS  Lawsoniana 
,,  ,,  elegant  species 

PICEAS,  choice  kinds 
RETINOSPORAS. 


EVERGREENS. 

LAURELS,  Common,  4  to  6  ft. 

,,  caucasicum,  2  to  6  ft. 

,,  rotundiflorum,  2  to  6  ft. 

,,  Portugal,  1  to  3  ft. 

AUCUBAS,  up  to  6  ft. 

BERBERIS  Mahonia. 

,,  species. 

BOX,  best  kinds. 

DOUBLE  GORSE,  transplanted. 
HOLLY,  Fine  Green.  2  to  7  It. 

„  Silver  Striped,  5  to  8  ft. 
LIGUSTRUM  japonicuiu,  1  to  2  ft. 
OSMANTHUS  illicifolius,  1  to  2  ft. 
RHODODENDRONS  to  name. 

,,  ponticum. 

YUCCA  recurva,  1  to  4  ft. 


Flowering  Shrubs. 

(500  Species  and  Varieties.) 

Best  SPIRiEAS,  LILACS,  WEIGELAS, 
BROOM,  &c.,  &c. 


FOREST  TREES. 

SPECIMEN  LIMES. 

,,  PURPLE  BEECH,  moved  1SS8. 

,,  SILVER  BIRCH. 

„  HORSE  CHESTNUT. 

„  ELMS. 

,,  PLANES,  &c.,  &c. 


CONIFER  and  GENERAL  NURSERY 
LIST  gratis. 

OYER  1,000  SPECIES  WELL  GROWN. 


ROSES,  IV  - 

Clean  Standards,  such  as  the 
Kent  soil  produces,  24s.  to 
305.  per  dozen  ;  very  finely 
rooted. 

Dwarfs  on  Manetti. 

Dwarfs  on  Brier. 

Moss,  China,  Cabbage,  Briers, 
Japan,  &  Rose  Species. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 


FOREST  STUFF. 

ASH — Grand  Stuff,  4  to  7  ft. 

BEECH. 

CHESTNUTS,  SPANISH. 
AUSTRIAN  &  SCOTCH  PINE. 


“  Messrs.  II.  are  fortunate  in  having  a  soil  in  which  most 
things  grow  kindly  and  make  abundance  of  roots,  while  not  being 
°f  l°°  fattening  a  character,  so  that  a  well-rijocned  growth  is 
assured,  and  the  trees  move  well  into  better  land.  .  .  .  The 
nursery  is  closely  cropped,  the  cultivation  all  through  being  of  the 
most  admirable  description.” — Gardening  World,  Sept.  18,  1886. 


DIRECT  ALL  LETTERS  AS  ABOVE. 

Telegrams:— GEORGE  B UNYARD.  MAIDSTONE. 


LIBERAL  TERMS,  FREE  CARRIAGE,  AND  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

Frequent  Railvay  Tiains  by  South  Eastern  (Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  Street),  or  Chatham  and  Dover  (Ludgato  Hill  and  Victoria),  to  Banning 

(for  Fruits),  or  on  to  Maidstone.  For  Routes,  see  Catalogue. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Farm  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. 
County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  September  14th,  1889.— Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  J. 


,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Agents  for  Ireland:  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast. 


Vol.  VI. — No.  264. 


(  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  ) 
|  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ( 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21st,  1889. 


(  Registered  at  the  General  Post )  ONE  PENNV. 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  }  Post  Free  1  \d. 


CREEPERS  FOR  WALLS. — By  planting 

what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free.  N.B. — Most  being  in 
pots,  can  be  sent  and  planted  out  at  any  time. — RICHARD 
SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

Strawberries.  —  strong  roots,  is.  per 

100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  :  ditto,  in  large 
pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free.— RICHARD  SMITH  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

FRESH  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity. 

Wreaths  and  Crosses  on  the  shortest  notice. — W.  STRIKE, 
Florist,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Early,  medium,  late  ; 

best  sorts,  true  to  name.  GEORGE  BIJNYARD  &  Co.’s 
New  Catalogue,  now  ready. — The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

pARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.— Hardy 

border,  in  SO  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to — S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittleiea,  Peterboro'. 

OSES  OH  OWN  ROOTS,  Violets,  shrubs 

and  herbaceous  plants,  also  greenhouse  and  decorative 
plants.  All  offered  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  Catalogues 
gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


Hyacinths,  tulips,  liliums,  Etc 

Best  quality.  List  free.  Compare  prices. 
HORTICULTURAL  CO.,  LEVENSHULME. 


PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon 

MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gymno 
gramma 'ochracea). — Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz. ;  15s.  per  100 
Carriage  paid.— R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich 


20,000 


T7I0LETS. — Marie  Louise 

T  winter  bloomer.  Strong  plants,  now  ready  for  frames 
2s.  6 d.  per  dozen ;  cheaper  by  the  100. 

Sutton,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 


(double),  grand 


-JOHN  COLLINS 


Bulbs  for  winter  blooming.— 

Iris  reticulata,  deep  blue  tipped  with  gold,  sweet  scented, 
6d.  each  ;  5s.  per  doz.  Best  Early  White  Roman  Hyacinths! 
2s.  6d.  doz.  All  choice  English  and  Dutch  Bulbs.  Catalogue 
free. — WILD  &  Co.,  Kenilworth  Road,  Victoria  Park,  London. 

ICOTINE  SOAP. — An  effectual  eradi- 
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cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

NEW  FORGET-ME-NOT.  —  Myosotis 

Rehsteineri.  A  free  grower  and  of  very  dwarf  habit, 
only  growing  one  inch  or  so  high,  flowers  clear  blue  with  yellow 
eyes ;  a  true  perennial  and  continuing  a  long  time  in  bloom,  each 
Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  fid. — T.  SMITH,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 

SOW  NOW  !  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 

Onion,  Black  Spanish  Radish,  Wallflower,  Digitalis, 
Canterbury  Bell,  Antirrhinum,  Sweet  William,  Pansy.  Seeds 
are  carefully  selected  and  certain  to  please.  Collection  free,  Is. 
“THE  REFORM  SEEDSMAN,"  Mildenhall,  Suffolk. 

70  OHO  SEEDLING  CARNATIONS. 

»  UiU UU  — Mr.  Thomas,  of  Birmingham,  says: — 
“  The  Carnations,  Hybrid  Pyrethrum  and  Pansies  I  had  from 
you  last  year  made  the  finest  show  I  have  seen  for  years."  Our 
Carnations,  Pyrethrum  and  Pansies  are  finer  this  year  than  we 
have  ever  had  them,  and  we  are  expecting  some  fine  varieties 
among  them.  We  still  continue  to  supply  them  at  25  for  Is.  3d., 
free. — TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helen’s. 

UTCH  BULBS  DIRECT  FROM  THE 

GROWERS. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  of  Overveen, 

Haarlem,  beg  to  state  that  their  CATALOGUE  FOR 
1889,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections  of  New, 
Rare,  and  Fine  Bulbs  and  Plants  (94  pages  in  English)  is  now 
ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  m  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 
themselves  or  their  agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co.,  3,  Cross 
Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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BEFORE  BUYING  BULBS  this  season  read 

Sydenham’s  revised  Pamphlet,  whieh  gives  the  names 
of  all  the  best  Bulbs  worth  growing,  and  how  to  grow  them, 
post  free,  with  Price  List,  on  application.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  is 
acknowledged  by  aU  to  be  the  largest  importer  in  the  country 
of  genuine  Bulbs  ;  none  but  the  best  for  good  bloom  sold,  and 
every  Bulb  is  warranted.  Money  returned  if  the  Bulbs  are  not 
perfectly  satisfactory  when  received.  Mention  this  paper. 
ROBERT  SYDENHAM,  New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


Florists’  Flowers  from  Scotland. 

OUR  FAMED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  PENTSTEMONS,  PHLOXES, 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS,  HOLLY- 
HOCKS,  Ac.,  &c. ,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  The  plants 
this  year  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  we  catalogue 
such  varieties  only  as  are  fit  for  an  exhibition  table.  Try  them. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  Gate  Downie  &  Laird),  Florists  to  the 
Queen,  Edinburgh. 

SUTTON’S  BULBS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

SUTTON’S  BULB  CATALOGUE  IS 

NOW  READY.  PRICE  6 d.,  POST  FREE.  Those  who 
are  anxious  to  obtain  a  good  display  of  flowers  during  the 
dark  days  of  winter  and  early  spring  will  soon  be  potting 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  and  it  is  to  prepare  for 
this  busy  season  that  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  the  leading 
seedsmen,  have  published  their  annual  “  Bulb  Catalogue."  As 
is  usual  with  Messrs.  Sutton’s  publications,  this  catalogue  is 
thorough  and  genuinely  useful.  The  method  of  classification 
and  lucid  descriptions  render  it  an  easy  task  to  distinguish 
suitable  varieties  and  make  a  good  selection.  The  Catalogue, 
which  is  fully  illustrated,  contains  a  superbly-coloured  plate  of 
Sutton's  “  Matchless  ”  set  of  five  Hyacinths." — Western  Times, 
August  31st,  1SS9. 

/COMPLETE  PRICED  LIST  OF  S  UTTON’S 

VP  BULBS  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION  TO  SUTTON 
&  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen,  READING. _ 

ANSIES. — One  gentleman  whites :  “I  am 

pleased  to  tell  you  I  have  taken  over  forty  first  prizes 
with  Pansies  had  from  you  in  the  spring.”  My  Autumn  List  is 
now  ready,  post  free.  Only  useful  exhibition  varieties  offered. 
Sample  dozen,  named,  carriage  paid,  3s. — WM.  SYDENHAM, 
Water  Orton,  near  Birmingham. 

YACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS, 

LILIES,  &c. — C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Jdnr.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

WORTH  £1  EACH. — “Amateurs’  Garden 

Guide :  How  and  When  to  Grow  Everything."  64 
pages,  100  illustrations ;  post  free  7 d.,  not  catalogue.  Every 
amateur,  by  reading  this,  will  become  a  practical  gaidener. 
Coleus,  Heliotrope,  Calceolarias,  Double  Petunias,  and  Verbenas, 
12  for  Is.  3d.,  free. — TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

LATE  TULIPS. — An  Amateur  who  has  a 

quantity  of  flowering  Bulbs  of  finest  prize  late-blooming 
Tulips,  all  named  sorts  and  Breeders,  hut  mixed,  has  some  for 
disposal.  100  for  10s.,  50  for  6s.,  post  free.  Also  splendid 
Fancy  Pansies  by  name,  finest  exhibition  varieties,  2s.  6d.  per 
dozen,  post  free,— W.  DEAN,  Solihull,  Warwickshire. 

RCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat.,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
wpathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

Bulbs  i  bulbs  !  i  bulbs  i  i  \  —  The 

Cheapest  offer  of  first-class  BULBS  ever  submitted  to 
the  public.  The  finest  produced  in  Holland  (selected  by  us  on 
the  spot),  being  offered  at  auction  prices.  Many  people  last  year 
doubted  the  possibility  of  really  First-rate  Bulbs — true  to 
name — being  offered  at  the  rates  we  quoted,  and  only  gave  us 
half  their  orders  in  order  to  compare  the  blooms  with  those  pro¬ 
duced  from  Bulbs  supplied  by  other  firms.  Our  Bulbs  stood 
the  test  in  every  case,  and  we  have  received  many  testimonials 
of  a  most  flattering  character.  Catalogues  now  leady. 

J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts. 

BARR’S  NEW  DAFFODIL,  MRS. 

GEORGE  CAMMELL,  the  Great  Spanish  Beauty.— 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character,  and  the 
most  refined  in  beauty ;  perfectly  hardy.  21s.  per  dozen  ;  2s. 
each.  Extra  large  Bulbs,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  3s.  each.  BARR'S 
GENERAL  BULB  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application.  BARR’S 
DAFFODIL  and  PLANT  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  RARE  SPECIES  OF  CROCUS  AND  MEADOW 
SAFFRON  LIST  on  application.— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

OHO  CLEMATIS  IN  POTS,  of  all 

5  v_/  V/  vA  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Beauty  of 
Worcester,  a  magnificent  purple,  excellent  for  bedding,  recently 
sent  out  by  us  ;  reduced  price,  2s.  6 d.  each.  Descriptive  List  on 
application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


AMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 


WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &e.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872  ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


REENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin,  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 


THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 


HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &e.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 

■VTURSERYMEN  “  THE  PATENT  GLAZ- 

l-i  IXG,”  12s.  6d.  cost  for  roof,  10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  or 
ISs.  9d  for  roof,  15  ft.  by  10  ft. — W.  CLARK’S,  Reading,  Berks. 

AMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS. -Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  al  1  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerou  i 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  p.  47 


HEATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000,000  Exp.  joints 
sold.  Write  to  Inventor — J.  ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 


Silver  Sand !  ! 

/HOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


BEESON’S  MANURE.  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d. 


ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  CO.  (Limited), 
London. 


BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUC¬ 
TION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clonk  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  ojclock 
each  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


TbeLiverpool  Horticultural  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

MAKE  SPECIALTIES  OF  THE  FOLLOWING : — 

ORCHIDS,  of  which  they  have  an  immense  stock, 
and  are  constantly  receiving  fresh  importations  from  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

ORCHID  BASKETS.— Made  of  best  Teak  and 

Copper  Wire.  _ 

COWAN'S  PATENT  ORCHID  POTTERY, 

which  should  he  used  for  all  Orchids. 

ORCHID  PEAT  of  best  quality.  SPHAGNUM  MOSS. 
Best  Wood  CHARCOAL. 

TEA  and  other  ROSES  in  Pots.— The  Com- 

pany  have  a  large  and  splendid  stock,  all  healthy  and 
vigorous. 

FERNS. — A  large  and  fine  stock  of  the  leading  kinds. 
GRAPE  VINES.  — The  Company’s  stock  is,  as 

usual,  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  country:  Strong  1  ines, 
raised  from  eyes  this  season,  and  fit  for  immediate  planting. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS. — First  size,  5  to  6J 
ins.  circumference,  17s.  6(7.  per  100;  Second  size,  15s,  per 
100  ;  Third  size,  12s.  6 d.  per  100. 


The  First  Portion  of  the  Entire  Stock  of  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  by  order  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Bonny,  who  is  relinquishing 
the  business,  and  disposing  of  the  Nursery. 

FOR  SALE  ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  RESERVE. 
Important  to  Gentlemen  forming  Collections. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Bonny,  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION, 
at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C., 
on  FRIDAY,  September  27th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  First  Portion  of  the  entire  collection  of  unusually 
well-grown  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS.  Mr.  Bonny  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  Orchid  growers  in  the  country, 
and  the  whole  of  the  plants  offered  are  particularly  clean  and 
healthy. 

N.B.— The  LEASE  of  the  NURSERY  is  FOR  DISPOSAL. 
There  are  6  GREENHOUSES,  all  admirably  heated  ;  Stables, 
and  1  Acre  of  Ground  ;  held  at  the  very  moderate  rental  of  £20 
per  annum. 

Full  particulars  of  Messrs.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  lor  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


THE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  agri¬ 
culture  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 
This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  Latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6(7.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto,  to  be  sent  by 
post  direct  to 

The  Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 


FOR  SALE. — A  very  compact  Nursery 

Business.  Nine  Greenhouses  admirably  heated  and 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  Orchids,  Foliage  Plants,  &c.  12J 

years  lease. — Full  particulars  of  J.  PREWETT,  Swiss  Nursery, 
Hammersmith,  W. 


Horticulturists,  Florists,  &c. 

WANTED. — Particulars  of  Businesses  for 

Sale  from  £500  to  £2,000. — Address,  Mr.  BERNARD 
WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PARTNER  WANTED  with  £500  to  £1,000 

to  join  established  Horticulturist  near  London.  Present 
partner  retiring  on  account  of  iU  health ;  practical  man,  half 
shares. — Address,  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


The  Company  offer  the  above  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
New  illustrated  descriptive  list  post  free  on  application  to 

THaEnd  nurseries,  GARSTON,  LIVERPOOL. 


A 

ONCE  TRIED  ALWAYS  USED. 

S 

DOZEN  OF 
HYACINTHS. 

L 

L 

REFORM 

E 

E 

N 

V 

Lord  Wellington  1  Amy  Anna  Maria 

Czar  Nicholas  Norma  Charles  Dickens 

Regina  Victoria  La  Nuit  Queen  Victoria 

Waterloo  Fleur  d’Or  Mont  Blanc. 

Free,  6s.,  Postal  Order.  Half,  3s.  6 cl. 

E 

D 

s 

ALLEN,  The  Reform  Seedsman,  Mildenhall. 

S 

NEW  FERN,  1889-Adiantum  Waitonli  diffusum. 

This  fine  variety  of  A.  Waltonii  (T.  Moore)  is  now  being 
offered  for  the  first  time,  and  which  we  have  every  confidence 
in  recommending  to  the  general  public,  to  whom  we  feel 
certaiu  it  will  give  every  satisfaction,  either  as  a  specimen 
plant  or  for  cutting,  the  Fronds  being  light  and  graceful, 
triangular  in  form,  three  to  five  times  divided,  from  2  to  2J  ft 
in  length,  and  when  mature  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  glaucous 
green.  All  who  have  seen  the  parent  plant  have  pronounced 
it  to  he  a  great  acquisition. 

First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  9th  October,  188S. 

Strong  Plants,  now  ready,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

Apply  Executors  of 

H.  WALTON,  Edgend  Nursery,  Brierfield.  nr.  Burnley. 

See  Opinions  of  the  Horticultural  Press,  Oct.  11  and  13. 


1£2SF'DTTT  PQ 

BuiLiDCl 


FLOWERING 


iiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
SNOWDROPS,  NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

G&’Best  Qualities  only.  I ^Prices  most  moderate. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  (No.  364) 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

fiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii 

Dicksons  The  Roy^rseries 

xfee#  feS*  Seed  Establishments 

(Limited),  Chester. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NURSERY¬ 
MEN  &  FLORISTS,  &c.,  GREENGROCERS,  FRUIT¬ 
ERERS,  &c. — Farms  to  Let  and  Businesses  for  Sale  from  £100  to 
£1,400  ;  for  particulars  apply  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON, 
Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Crystal  Palace. 

Great  autumn  exhibition  of 

FRUIT. 

October  10th  to  12th. 

Admission  Daily,  One  Shilling. 

Entries  close  on  Thursday,  October  3rd. 

Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  G, 
HEAD,  Superintendent,  Gardens  Department,  Crystal  Palace, 


S.E. 


ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


Sold  In  Packets,  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  in 
SEALED  BAGS  ONLY. 

7  lbs.,  2s.  6cL  ;  14  lbs.,  4s.  6(7.;  2S  lbs.,  7s.  6(7.  ;  56  lbs.,  12s.  6<7. 
1  cwt.,  20s. 

Clay  &  Levesley, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 

CLAY  &  LEVESLEY  ALSO  SUPPLY 
Peruvian  Guano,  Crushed  Bones,  Bone  Dust,  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia,  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

In  best  quality  only. 


SODDY’S  BULBS 

“BEST  ONLY.” 

FINEST  NAMED  HYACINTHS  (for  glass  or  pot 
culture),  3s.  6d.,  4s.  6d. ,  5s.  6 d.,  6s.  6 d.,  and  7s.  6 d. 
per  dozen  ;  25s.,  27s.,  30s.,  and  35s.  per  100,  and 
upwards. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS  (in  separate  names  and 
colours),  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  11s.  to  19s.  per  100. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS,  all  blue  shades,  mixed, 
Is.  3i i.  per  doz.  ;  9s.  6 d.  per  100.  All  red  shades. 
Is.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  12s.  per  100.  All  white  and  tinted 
shades,  Is.  10(7.  per  doz.  ;  14s.  per  100.  All  colours, 
mixed,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  11s.  per  100. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  early  white,  2s.  and  2s.  6 d 
per  doz.  ;  14s.  and  18s.  per  100. 

CROCUS,  finest  named  varieties,  2s.  3d.  and  2s.  6 d. 
per  100.  Blue,  purple,  striped,  or  white,  Is.  2d.  per 
100  ;  10s.  6 d.  per  1,000.  Yellow,  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  2s., 
and  2s.  6d.  per  100  ;  9s.,  12s.  6 d.,  18s.  6 d.,  and 
22s.  6 d.  per  1,000.  All  colours,  mixed,  Is.  and  2s. 
per  100  ;  9s.  and  18s.  6d.  per  1,000. 

SNOWDROPS,  double  or  single,  4 d.  and 6 d.  perdoz.  ; 
2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  100  ;  19s.  and  2-3s.  per  1,000. 

DOUBLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6  d.  to  Is.  3d. 
per  doz.  ;  3s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d.  per  100.  Mixed,  6d.  and 
10cf.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  6s.  per  100. 

SINGLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6(7.  to  2s. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  to  15s.  per  100.  Mixed,  6 d.  and  Is. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  7s.  per  100. 

NARCISSUS,  Paper  White,  Double  Roman,  and 
mixed  Polyanthus,  Is.  per  doz.  ;  7s.  6 d.  per  100. 
Poeticus,  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  3s.  6:7.  per  100.  Double 
White,  9(7.  per  doz.  ;  5s.  per  100. 

DAFFODILS — Double,  6 d.  and  9 d.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and 
5s.  6(7.  per  100.  Single,  3d.  per  doz.  ;  Is.  9d.  per  100. 
Mixed,  English  varieties,  Is.  per  doz. ;  7s.  per  100. 

LILIUMS — Candidum,  old-fashioned  white  Lily,  2s.  3d. 
per  doz.  ;  16s.  per  100.  Harrisii,  the  Bermuda  or 
Easter  Lily,  6(7.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  each  ;  5s.  6(7.,  8s.  6(7., 
and  15s.  per  doz.  Tiger  Lily,  2s.  3d.  per  doz.  ;  16s. 
per  100. 

BULB  COLLECTIONS. — The  most  liberal  in  the 
trade,  and  for  hundreds  of  other  items  see  Catalogue. 

POST  AM)  BAIL  FREE. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free  from 

BENJAMIN  SODDY, 

Bulb  Importer,  WALWORTH  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


HARTLANDS  “GOLDEN  QUILLED”  DOUBLE 
PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWER. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  ask  for  a  Sixpenny  Box  of  “  Specimen 
Blooms,”  to  prevent  any  hitherto  implied  imposition,  and 
get  orders  “  hooked  ”  for  November  delivery.  Withiu  the  entire 
range  of  hardy  perennials  there  is  nothing  finer.  Its  colour  and 
floret  formation  is  in  appearance  like  an  immense  bloom  of 
Madame  Domage  Chrysanthemum,  or  the  very  finest  form  of 
Orange  Quilled  African  Marigold.  Quite  distinct.  Plants  at 
fall,  is.  6-i.  each,  with  3d.  extia  if  sent  by  post. 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  Seedsman,  Cork,  Ireland. 


per  doz.;  12-in.,  6s.  6 d.  per  doz. 
facturers,  R.  BEALE  &  Co.,  New 


The  New 

PLANT  COLLAR. 

No  more  Pot-bound 
Plants.  Beale's  New  Imper¬ 
ishable  Terra  Cotta  Metal  Ex¬ 
panding  Plant  Collar  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  Rooting  Space  iu 
Flower  Pots  without  Re-pot¬ 
ting.  This  Collar  is  invaluable 
for  Tomato  Plants  iu  pots, 
Pot  Vines  and  Fruiting  Trees, 
Roses,  &e.,  and  also  for  large 
pot-hound  Stove  Plants, 
Palms,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
all  other  plants  that  require 
surface  feeding.  It  fits  any 
size  and  shape  of  pots.  All 
sizes,  from  6  to  12  ins.,  kept 
in  stock  ;  any  other  sizes  cut 
to  order,  per  instructions. 
For  6-in.  pots,  4s.  6(7.  per  d02. ; 
S-in.,5s.  per  doz. ;  10-in.  ,5s.  6(7. 

Carriage  paid.— Sole  Manu- 
Southgate,  London,  N. 


CAESON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &e. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discount  for  Cash. 
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WEBBS 


FREE  BY 
POST 
OR  RAIL. 


BULBS 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 


Collection  A,  containing  461  Bulbs 
B,  „  262 


C, 

D, 

E, 

F, 


207 

134 

96 

60 


s.  d. 
Price  42  0 

.i  21 

„  15 

„  10 
„  7 

5 


FOR  GARDEN  BEDS,  BORDERS,  &c. 


M,  containing  2,923  Bulbs. 

.  ..  Price 

105 

0 

N, 

1,909  „  . 

63 

0 

o, 

1,286  ,,  . 

42 

0 

p, 

680  „  . 

21 

0 

Q, 

424  „  . 

15 

0 

R, 

315  „  . 

10 

6 

s, 

203  „  . 

7 

6 

T, 

V 

114  „  . 

*  *  V 

5 

0 

£  per 

cent. 

Discount  for 

Cash. 

Webbs’  Bulb  catalogue 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  complete  Cultural 
Instructions.  Now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M. 
the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  specialite.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice,  and  interesting  collection  in 
the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns. 

Partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  21).  containing  120  illustrations, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Ferns, 
Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


cursusE's 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  t  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
HIGHOAfF,  STOKSSKEES, 

_ LONDON  N. 

BULBS  for  EARLY  FORCING. 


18 

7 
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Perdoz  Perl 

WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  first  quality 
Bulbs,  carefully  selected . 2 

NARCISSUS,  PAPER  WHITE . .  i 

DOUBLE  R01YIAJ1  ..  ..  1  „ 

LIL1UM  HARRISII  (Bermuda  Easter  Lily). — Our  direct  i 
portation  from  Bermuda  of  this  charming  pure  white  L 
enables  us  to  offer  gTand  Bulbs,  in  the  best  possible  condith 
at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  Fine  selected,  7s.  per  dozi 
50s.  per  100  ;  extra  fine  selected,  7  to  9  ins.  in  circumferen 
10s.  per  dozen,  75 s.  per  100.  Potted  now,  will  be  in  bloom 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 


Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs 
Post  Free  on  application. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Merchants,  WORCESTER. 


BULBS 


EVERY  iBUIrli  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 

The  celebrated  importer  of  Bulbs,  will  send  his  revised 
Pamphlet,  “How  I  Came  to  Grow  Bulbs,”  and  the 
cheapest  Price  List  for  reliable  Bulbs  ever  issued, 
free  on  application. 

I  can  guarantee  my  best  Bulbs  to  be  the  finest  that  come  from 
Holland,  and  will  undertake  to  replace,  at  half  price  next  year, 
any  which,  with  fair  treatment,  do  not  flower  satisfactorily  ; 
or  any  bulbs  that  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  when  received 
may  be  returned  and  the  money  refunded,  as  my  great  aim  is  to 
send  out  nothing  but  the  best,  at  moderate  prices. 

White  Roman  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz.,  15s.  100;  or 
a  very  grand  sample,  2s.  61.  doz.,  19s.  100. 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  the  coming  Flower  of  the  Day, 
planted  now,  will  bloom  at  Christmas,  Is.  doz  ,  7s.  6d.  100 ; 
extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  3d.  dcz.,  or  16s.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  9s.  ;  Red,  13s. ;  White, 
16s. ;  or  mixed,  all  colours,  11s.  per  100. 

Tulips  will  be  dearer  and  scarcer  this  year,  owing  to  the 
great  increased  demand,  but  having  made  very  advantageous 
purchases,  my  prices  will  be  but  little  above  those  of  last  year. 

I  shall  have  a  very  select  collection  of  Narcissi  at  reduced 
prices,  and  I  shall  have  a  grand  lot  of  Scilla  sibirica,  Chionodoxa 
Lucilise,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Winter  Aconites,  Ixias,  English 
and  Spanish  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Liiiuni  Harrisi,  &c.,  &c. 

A  full  list  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  on  application. 

(Pi.ease  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  marmrial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  September  23rd. — Bulb  Sales  at  Stevens’,  and  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Booms. 

Tuesday,  September  24th. — National  Vegetable  Conference  at 
Chiswick  :  Opening  proceedings  at  1  p.m.,  Dinner  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel  at  6  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  25th. — Vegetable  Conference  at  Chiswick, 
commencing  at  2  p  m.  Bulb  Sales  at  Stevens’,  and 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  September  26th. — Vegetable  Conference  at  Chiswick, 
commencing  at  2  p.m.  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  September  27th. — Sale  of  Mr.  Bonny’s  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  September  2Sth.—  Opening  of  the  International  Fruit 
Exhibition  at  Ghent.  Bulb  Sales  at  Stevens’,  and  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  46, 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


i 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1889. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

|&he  Vegetable  Conference. — Just  one  last 
word  calling  attention  to  this  gathering, 
which  takes  place  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday 
next,  and  the  two  following  days.  We  have 
been  told  by  a  gardener  in  a  contemporary 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  popular 
with  the  gardeners  of  the  kingdom,  and  rve 
hope  that  may  prove  to  he  so  in  this  particular 
case,  for,  as  we  have  all  along  held,  the  success 
or  otherwise  of  the  Vegetable  Conference 
depends  upon  the  support — or  the  want  of 
it — received  from  the  gardeners.  We  may, 
however,  point  out  to  any  who  may  not  yet  he 
quite  decided  in  mind  on  the  matter,  that  if  they 
do  not  love  the  society,  at  least  they  need 


not  visit  its  sins  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Conference  Committee,  because  each  member 
of  that  committee  is  either  a  gardener  himself 
or  fully  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
gardeners. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  is  working 
for  the  success  of  the  conference  from  pure 
love  of  horticulture,  and  for  that  reason  alone, 
if  others  were  lacking,  merit  hearty  support. 
But  we  are  assured  that  although  the  con¬ 
ference  is  not  one  of  prize  competitions,  and 
offers  to  gardeners  none  of  those  inducements 
which  are  expected  at  ordinary  flower  show's, 
yet  is  it  conceived  in  pure  singleness  of  purpose 
for  the  good  of  gardening.  So  far  as  vegetables 
and  their  culture  is  concerned,  the  fact  that 
no  special  encouragement  whatever  is  offered 
to  traders,  but  that  all  exhibits  come  into 
the  same  classes  or  sections  and  on  the  same 
footing,  show's  that  a  fine  spirit  of  fairness 
animates  the  committee,  and  that  there  are  no 
partialities. 

Gardeners  just  now  should  be  resting  some- 
what  after  the  labours  of  the  summer,  and 
should  be  able  to  spare  a  day  or  tw'o  for  the 
conference,  and  W'e  believe  with  fine  weather 
they  will  have  every  opportunity  to  spend 
a  pleasant  and,  we  hope,  a  very  profitable 
time. 

Ikhe  National  Chrysanthemum  Conference. 

— Mr.  W.  Holmes,  as  chairman  of  the 
conference  on  Chrysanthemums,  held  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Hall,  Westminster,  last  week,  made 
the  pertinent  observation  that  the  day  had 
passed  for  questions  as  to  the  value  of  con¬ 
ferences,  for  it  wTas  more  generally  understood 
that  beyond  mere  exhibitions  horticultural 
societies  felt  that  through  conferences  valuable 
work  w'as  to  he  accomplished.  It  cannot  he 
doubted  hut  that  this  observation  is  strictly 
correct,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  widely  adopted. 
The  recent  conference  rvas  a  case  in  point, 
for  it  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  veteran 
raiser  and  grow'er,  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  a  paper 
which  but  for  the  conference  might  never 
have  been  written.  With  great  knowdedgo 
he  summed  up  the  history  so  far  as  is  known  of 
the  early-blooming  section  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  and  the  large  number  of  grow'ers  and 
others  present  listened  to  the  aged  writer 
with  great  attention  and  respect. 

In  relation  to  this  matter  it  was  to  be 
deplored  that  so  able  a  grower  of  show  flowers 
of  the  section  as  Mr.  Blackburne  wras  not 
present  to  enlighten  the  conference  as  to  the 
methods  w'herehy  he  succeeds  in  securing  from 
Madame  Desgrauges  as  well  as  from  C. 
Wermig,  blooms  which  vie  in  size  and  quality 
with  those  of  Madame  Lacroix  and  other  fine 
varieties  at  the  November  shows.  We  may 
well  hope  to  see  some  other  growers  producing 
such  grand  flow'ers  from  early  bloomers  next 
year.  To  many  grow'ers  probably  early  bloomers 
come  of  especial  value  for  cutting  purposes 
as  they  do  to  Mr.  Turton  (see  p.  39),  but  if  to 
be  exhibited  there  can  he  no  reason  why  the 
flowers  staged  should  not  be  of  the  finest 
the  plants  will  produce.  The  experiences  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  fully 
justify  the  holding  of  conferences,  and  we 
hope  to  see  them  extended  at  future  exhibitions 
in  London  as  also  in  connection  with  provincial 
societies. 

^The  Auction  Sale  Season. — We  are  right 
into  the  midst  of  the  great  plant  and 
nursery  Auction  Sales,  and  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  Heaths,  Lems,  Genistas,  Tree 
Carnations,  Bouvardias,  Roses,  Clematises,  and 
myriads  of  other  plants  are  being  disposed  of 
at  the  hammer.  It  is  not  at  all  a  marvel 
how  these  vast  quantities  are  produced,  indeed 
they  form  hut  a  moderate  portion  of  the  great 
army  of  plants  annually  produced  in  trade  and 
market  establishments.  The  wonder  is  rather 
what  becomes  of  them,  for  to  some  bourne 
from  whence  few  return  they  must  eventually 
go.  Doubtless,  countless  thousands  of  plant 
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have  short  lives  and  active  ones.  They  are 
profitable  to  grow  only  if  growtli  be  rapid — - 
cuttings  to-day,  fine  plants  in  bloom  in  a  few 
months,  and  away  they  go  only  to  make  room 
for  more. 

Of  course  plants  sold  under  the  hammer 
are,  as  a  rule,  disposed  of  somewhat  below 
what  are  regarded  as  ordinary  catalogue  prices, 
but  then  it  is  a  great  gain  to  the  growers  to 
get  a  wholesale  clear  out  without  farther 
trouble,  and  to  have  the  large  house  space 
available  for  immediate  use.  This  area  in 
good  nurseries  seems  to  be  re-filled  almost  as 
quickly  as  emptied.  Unlike  the  ordinary 
gardener  and  the  amateur,  the  market  man 
or  the  trader  has  no  time  to  evince  sentiment 
much  less  to  cultivate  it  over  his  plants. 
They  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 
very  much  like  bales  of  wool  or  cotton  in  a 
warehouse,  and  with  as  little  consideration. 
Still,  they  are  plants  admirably  grown,  healthy, 
if  small,  and  often  indeed  beautiful  stuff, 
but  perhaps  the  very  nature  of  the  cultivation 
bestowed,  rather  of  a  pushing,  strong-feeding 
character,  helps  to  the  early  death  of  the 
plants,  because  seldom  continued.  We  hope 
to  hear  good  reports  of  the  great  plant  sales. 
We  hope  also  that  what  is  termed  the 
legitimate  trade  will  do  a  thriving  business 
during  the  coming  active  season. 

he  Fruiterers’  Company. — Hardly  has  the 
surprise  arising  from  the  announcement 
of  a  recent  essay  competition  connected  with 
this  company  died  out  than  we  read  the  state¬ 
ment,  given  in  another  column,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  are  busy  organising  a  fund  of  some  £5,000 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  prizes — we  presume 
annually — for  the  best  managed  fruit  farms, 
plantations,  orchards,  &c.  Although  these 
terms  are  exceedingly  indefinite,  still  the  move 
is  an  important  one,  and  will  in  due  course 
receive  greater  publicity  than  did  the  recent 
essay  competition. 

The  Fruiterers’  Company  seems  to  travel 
over  rather  beaten  paths  in  professing  to  lament 
the  want  of  attention  paid  to  the  production 
of  hardy  fruit,  and  the  neglected  state  of  many 
existing  orchards.  Lamentations  of  this  kind 
are  based  chiefly  upon  the  pessimistic  orations 
or  writings  of  indifferent  authorities,  whilst 
really  the  reverse  is  the  case,  as  the  attention 
devoted  to  improved  fruit  culture  in  this 
country  during  the  past  twenty  years  has 
been  remarkable  and  full  of  promise.  It  is 
less  in  the  matter  of  neglect,  which  after  all 
forms  a  small  item  in  the  comparative  occasional 
lack  of  fruit  production,  than  in  adverse  seasons 
which  no  amount  of  high-class  cultivation  can 
improve  or  alleviate,  in  which  improvement  is 
so  needful.  We  shall  watch  with  interest  the 
result  of  this  new  effort  of  the  Fruiterers’ 
Company,  which  might  very  well  be  aided  by 
some  .of  its  rich  fellow  companies  in  the 
City. 

Of  course  in  any  undertaking  of  this  de¬ 
scription  it  will  be  most  important,  in  making 
awards  of  prizes  for  good  culture,  that  men 
of  the  highest  capacity  should  be  selected  as 
judges ;  without  such  precaution  be  taken, 
the  'whole  effort  may  prove  worse  than  a 
lamentable  failure. 

- ->K» - 

Paris  Exhibition.— Comte  Horace  de  Choiseul, 
President  of  the  Jury  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  has 
informed  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  that  the  Jury  has 
awarded  them  “first  prize  with  mention”  for  their 
various  exhibits  of  cut  flowers. 

The  Belgian  Society  of  Amateur  Orcliidists  will 
hold  their  annual  statutory  general  meeting  on  Sunday 
next,  at  10.30  p.m.,  at  79,  Rue  Wiertz,  Brussels.  The 
judges  for  the  exhibitions  to  be  held  during  the  ensuing 
year  will  he  elected  at  this  meeting. 

The  “Mrs.  Hawkins”  Chrysanthemum  Case.— In 
another  column  we  give  a  summarised  report  of  the 
evidence  given  before  the  arbitrators  on  the  10th  inst., 
in  the  case  of  Hawkins  &  Bennett  v.  Ware,  and  an 


extract  from  the  arbitrators’  award.  The  result  of  the 
action  is  that  the  arbitrators  consider  that  the  plaintiffs 
and  defendant’s  plants  are  alike,  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
are  not  entitled  to  any  damages  for  the  use  of  the  name 
of  “Mrs.  Hawkins.’’  The  plaintiffs  have  to  piy  the 
whole  of  the  costs  of  the  action  up  to  the  22nd  of 
August ;  and  the  costs  of  the  arbitration  and  award  are 
to  be  paid  in  equal  moieties  by  both  parties  to  the  action. 

Homestead  Orchards. — The  Lord  Mayor  has  con¬ 
sented  to  read  a  paper  on  “  Homestead  Orchards  ”  to 
the  members  of  the  Kendal  Agricultural  Society  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  his  mayoralty. 

Mr.  Frost,  well  known  in  Covent  Garden  as  a  market 
gardener,  was  thrown  from  his  trap  at  Plaistow  on 
Tuesday  morning  and  picked  up  dead. 

The  Fossil  Trees  at  Partiek. — At  a  cost  of  about 
£450,  a  house  is  to  be  erected  over  tbe  unique  fossil 
forest  remains  in  the  Victoria  Park,  Partiek,  N.B.,  for 
tbeir  preservation. 

The  Early  Frost  experienced  on  the  morning  of  Tues¬ 
day  last  over  a  wide  area  round  the  metropolis  should 
be  a  warning  to  Chrysanthemum  growers  to  take  prompt 
measures  to  protect  their  plants  if  they  do  not  want  to 
be  caught  napping,  as  so  many  were  last  year.  The 
amount  of  frost  registered  on  .Tuesday  varied  in  different 
districts  from  2°  to  7°,  and  there  was  sufficient  in  many 
places  to  seriously  punish  the  Dahlias  and  other  tender 
things. 

Great  Destruction  of  Plants  by  Frost  at  Ghent. — 
We  regret  to  learn  from  Ghent  that  the  nursery  trade 
there  has  for  the  moment  been  almost  paralyzed  through 
a  sharp  frost  on  Monday  morning,  which  lias  committed 
terrible  havoc  amongst  the  Azaleas.  The  frost  came  on 
about  two  o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  by  daylight 
it  was  apparent  that  a  most  irreparable  loss  had  been 
sustained.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  beautifully 
grown  plants  present  the  appearance  of  having  been 
scorched  by  fire,  the  hot  sun,  following  so  quickly  after 
the  frost,  developing  the  injury  quicker  than  if  the 
weather  had  been  dull.  Packing  operations  for  export 
were  to  have  commenced  in  earnest  on  the  very  day  of 
the  disaster,  and  the  disappointment  to  the  customers 
will  be  great.  The  loss  to  the  growers  will  prove  the 
most  serious  misfortune  that  has  befallen  them  within 
the  recollection  of  the  oldest  horticulturist  in  Ghent. 

The  Hollies  at  Killarney. — A  gardening  friend,  who 
has  lately  been  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  Killarney 
district,  writes  in  rapturous  terms  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  scenery  about  Lord  Kenmare’s  seat,  Killarney 
House,  and  specially  mentions  the  wonderful  Holly, 
Yew,  and  Arbutus  trees  to  be  seen  on  the  various 
islands  in  the  lakes.  One  old  Holly  tree  he  measured 
had  a  stem  exactly  15  ft.  in  circumference  at  2  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  the  principal  branch  measured 
4  ft.  6  ins.  round.  Are  there  any  larger  trees  than 
this  about  ? 

Fota  Island,  between  Queenstown  and  Cork,  was 
also  visited  by  the  same  correspondent,  who  was 
delighted  with  the  place,  and  especially  with  the 
luxurious  growth  of  the  Conifers  and  other  rare  trees 
not  often  seen  out  of  doors.  The  Bamboo  Island  and 
some  large  mixed  beds  of  purple-leaved  Hazel  and 
Negundo  fraxinifolia  albo-variegata  specially  interested 
the  visitor,  the  latter  combination  being  very  striking. 

Gardening  Engagements.  —Mr.  W.  J.  Dale,  late  of 
Chalfont  Lodge,  Slough,  as  gardener  at  Walburton 
House,  Arundel,  Sussex.  Mr.  R.  R.  Whitfield,  late  of 
Melton  Park,  Doncaster,  as  gardener  at  Elford  Hall, 
Tam  worth,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Udale.  Mr.  Townend, 
late  gardener  to  Lady  Alice  Ewing,  at  Bettws-y-Coed, 
succeeds  Mr.  Whitfield  at  Melton  Park.  Mr.  J. 
Osborne,  for  twelve  years  gardener  at  Wilton  House, 
Southampton,  as  gardener  to  W.  Howard,  Esq.,  The 
Grove,  Teddington,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Bishop. 

The  Highfield  Hall  Specimen  Plants. — We  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  Highfield  Hall,  Leek, 
whose  fine  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  have 
been  a  conspicuous  feature  during  the  last  few  years  at 
most  of  the  midland  exhibitions,  has  decided  to  give 
up  exhibiting,  and  sell  the  whole  of  the  plants.  This 
will  necessitate  his  gardener,  Mr.  Roberts,  a  most 
energetic  and  able  man,  looking  out  for  another  em¬ 
ployer  in  October. 

The  Chiswick  Chrysanthemum  Conference _ The 

rogramme  for  the  exhibition  and  conference  to  bed 
held  at  Chiswick  on  November  the  5th  and  6tli  has 
just  been  issued,  and  copies  can  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  or  Mr. 
Barron.  “The  object  of  the  conference”  is  stated  to  be 


‘  ‘  to  get  together  as  large  and  as  representative  a  collection 
of  Chrysanthemums  of  all  descriptions  as  possible ;  to 
form  an  exhibition  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
Chrysanthemum,  whether  in  its  botanical,  its  horticul¬ 
tural,  its  literary,  or  its  artistic  aspects  ;  and  to  bring 
together  for  the  purposes  of  reciprocal  information  and 
fellowship  all  those  interested  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
and  its  culture.”  The  conference  will  commence  each  day 
at  1.30  p.m.,  and  the  following  papers  will  be  read:  — 
First  day — 1,  Opening  Address,  by  the  chairman, 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.  ;  2,  Summarised  History,  by 
Mr.  Harman  Payne  ;  3,  New  Varieties,  by  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux  ;  4,  Judging  Chrysanthemums,  by  Mr.  J. 
Wright ;  5,  Progress  in  Chrysanthemums,  by  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd.  Second  day — 1,  Chrysanthemum 
Seed  and  Seedlings,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  ;  2,  Dwarf¬ 
ing  and  Grouping  Chrysanthemums,  by  Mr.  C.  Orchard  ; 
3,  Market  Chrysanthemums,  by  Mr.  C.  Pearson  ;  4, 
Summer  and  Early  Autumn  Chrysanthemums,  by  Mr. 
W.  Piercy.  The  schedule  contains  thirty-six  classes 
for  plants,  cut  flowers,  &c.,  but  no  money  prizes  are 
offered. 

Death  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Sliuttleworth,  of  Preston. — A 
telegram  from  Ingleton,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire, 
was  received  in  Preston  on  Sunday  last,  announcing 
the  sudden  death  that  day  of  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Shuttle- 
worth,  the  Clerk  of  Assize  and  Associate  for  the 
Northern  Circuit  district.  The  deceased  gentleman, 
who  was  also  Keeper  of  the  Seal  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster,  and  who  had  been  staying  at  Ingleton  for 
a  few  days’  shooting  with  his  son,  was  apparently  in 
good  health  up  to  Sunday  morning,  when  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  From  ten  to  a  dozen  years  ago  Mr. 
Shuttleworth’s  name  was  a  household  word  among 
growers  and  exhibitors  of  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  of  which  about  that  time  he  had  a  remarkable 
collection  at  Howick  House.  In  1878  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
acted  as  local  secretary  for  the  provincial  show,  which 
was  held  that  year  at  Preston.  He  was  not  a  com¬ 
petitor  at  this  exhibition,  but  exhibited  a  splendid 
collection — the  last  we  ever  saw  from  Howick  House. 
Previous  to  that  he  had  been  a  very  successful  exhibitor 
at  other  leading  shows  ;  but  his  greatest  triumph  was 
obtained  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
being  opened  the  second  time,  when  his  gardener, 
humorously  dubbed  “  the  coachman,”  squarely  beat 
the  redoubtable  Thomas  Baines. 

The  Fruiterers’  Company  and  Fruit  Culture. — 

The  Fruiterers’  Company  having  during  the  past  few 
months  received  several  suggestions  as  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  fruit  culture  in  England,  have  passed 
the  following  resolution  : — Resolved,  that  the  Fruiterers’ 
Company  feel  strongly  the  great  importance  of  the 
question  of  fruit  farmingin  England,  and  view  with  much 
concern  the  want  of  attention  paid  to  the  production  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  other  hardy  fruits  of  fine 
quality,  and  deplore  the  frequently  neglected  state  of 
many  of  the  existing  orchards.  The  Company,  there¬ 
fore,  desire  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
profitable  culture  of  fruits  of  high  quality  in  England 
for  the  advantage  of  the  grower  and  consumer,  and  for 
the  better  utilisation  of  agricultural  land.  With  this 
object  the  Company  propose  to  establish  a  fund  of  not 
less  than  £5,000  (towards  which  they  are  willing  to 
contribute  £500),  from  the  income  whereof  they  intend 
annually  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  managed  fruit 
farms,  plantations,  or  orchards.  The  Lord  Mayor  has 
undertaken  to  receive  at  the  Mansion  House  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  fund,  and  they  can  also  be  sent  to  the 
clerk  of  the  Company,  Mr.  O.  C.  T.  Eagleton,  40, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. 

A  New  Sewage  Process. — A  demonstration  of  the 
new  “Amines”  process  for  the  treatment  of  sewage 
was  recently  witnessed  by  some  members  of  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  at 
the  Wimbledon  Sewage  Farm.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  treating  the  sewage  of  London  by  a 
good  and  efficient  chemical  precipitation  process  would 
be  not  less  than  £200,000  a  year.  By  the  “Amines” 
process,  in  which  the  active  disinfectant  is  evolved 
from  a  cheap  waste  product,  it  is  claimed  that  the  cost 
need  not  exceed  £125,000  annually,  which  means  7 id. 
per  head  of  the  population,  or  a  rate  of  less  than  1(7.  in 
the  pound.  As  shown  at  Wimbledon,  the  process  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  milk  of  lime 
and  herring  brine  to  the  sewage  in  its  flow.  This 
instantly  removed  the  unpleasaut  sewage  odour,  though 
a  slight  smell  of  brine,  or  something  like  it,  took  its 
place.  After  standing  half  an  hour  in  the  tanks,  which 
were  6  ft.  deep,  the  solid  matter  had  entirely  subsided, 
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and  the  effluent  was  perfectly  clear  and  ready  to  be 
drawn  off.  Dr.  Klein,  F.R.S.,  has  subjected  the 
effluent  and  sludge  from  the  process  to  analysis,  and 
finds  it  impossible  to  cultivate  any  micro-organisms 
whatever  in  the  effluent,  which  is  thus  demonstrated 
to  be  absolutely  disinfected.  It  is  claimed  that  these 
good  results  are  permanent,  and  that  admixture  with 
river  water,  or  keeping  for  a  length  of  time,  will  not 
affect  the  product  from  the  “Amines”  process. 

- •»*«- - 

KADSURA  JAPONICA. 

This  is  a  fine-foliaged,  climbing,  half-hardy,  ever¬ 
green  plant,  admirably  adapted  for  the  requirements 
of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  as  will  he  seen  from  its  specific  name.  The 
large  glossy  leaves  justify  to  some  extent  (though  not 
so  coriaceous)  a  resemblance  to  the  Camellia.  The 
flowers  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  foliage,  and  are 
of  a  creamy  white  colour.  The  elevated  receptacle  in 
the  centre,  when  the  carpels  are  ripe,  looks  like  a 
ripe  strawberry,  and  gives  a  set  off  to  the  otherwise 
rather  inconspicuous  flower. 

It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Magnoliacese  and  the 
sub-order  Magnoliese,  is  very  robust  in  habit,  and 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  particular  as  to  the  quality 
of  soil  it  grows  in.  It  can  be  propagated  by  cutting  off 
half-ripened  wood  in  the  summer. — G.  E. 

- ->X<- - 

NEW  YORK  HEAD  LETTUCE. 

Referring  to  recent  notices  of  this  Lettuce  in  The 
Gardening  'World,  I  would  say,  as  the  one  who 
brought  it  into  public  notice,  that  it  shows  more  plainly 
what  can  be  gained  by  persistent  selection  than  almost 
any  other  vegetable  form  under  cultivation.  Its  history 
may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  late  Civil  War,  a  market 
gardener  left  his  Virginia  home,  and  settled  near  New 
York,  to  carry  on  truck  farming  as  he  did  at  the  south. 
Lettuce  was  his  specialty.  He  commenced  with  seed 
which  he  obtained  from  a  prominent  house  in  New 
York,  the  variety  he  cannot  remember,  but  probably 
the  India  Head,  a  variety  very  popular  thirty  years  ago, 
but  no  longer  ill  cultivation.  For  economic  reasons  he 
saved  his  own  seed,  always  making  a  judicious  selection, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  solid  heads  in  summer,  which  is 
very  difficult  in  our  hot  dry  climate.  For  this  purpose 
he  selected  each  year  the  latest  in  going  to  seed.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  the  same  care  in  selection 
has  been  observed,  the  same  cultivation  has  been  given, 
the  same  fertilizers  used,  all  in  the  same  garden  of  ten 
acres.  The  result  is,  the  best  variety  for  summer  of  any 
in  the  market,  as  it  does  not  run  to  seed  quickly  ;  be¬ 
sides  it  is  the  largest  and  most  tender  of  any  of  our 
summer  Lettuces.  We  have  seen  on  exhibition  two 
heads  of  this  Lettuce,  which  weighed  fourteen  pounds. 
As  a  fertilizer,  the  gardener,  John  Breen,  uses  salt 
liberally,  and  to  this  he  largely  attributes  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  this  variety. 

In  this  case  there  was  a  gradual  improvement  during 
these  long  years,  a  change  so  marked  by  new  conditions 
of  growth  steadily  followed,  that  the  parentage  is  no 
longer  visible  in  the  offspring. — C.  L.  Allen ,  Floral 
Park,  New  York. 

- -X£<- - 

A  FERN  WALL. 

In  Mr.  Booty’s  nursery,  at  High  Harrogate,  there  is 
a  wall,  in  one  of  the  greenhouses,  covered  with  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern.  It  is  110  ft.  long  and  is  a  grand  sight. 
The  way  in  which  the  Ferns  are  planted  is  very  simple  ; 
they  are  planted  in  his  patent  Fern  wall  tiles,  of  which 
there  are  five  rows  placed  9  ins.  apart.  The  whole  of 
the  tile  and  wall  are  perfectly  and  gracefully  hidden  by 
the  fronds  of  the  Maidenhair.  The  plants  seem  to 
enjoy  their  position,  for  they  are  pictures  of  health. 
The  tiles  are  easily  fixed  to  any  wall  by  special  nails 
with  india-rubber  washers,  and  where  unsightly  walls 
exist,  this  is  a  capital  way  of  making  them  highly 
ornamental.  The  tiles  are  made  of  various  sizes  and 
resemble  terra-cotta.  — JRusticus. 

- ►>$<■ - 

CARNATION  NOTES. 

About  fifty  years  ago  posters  or  placards  and  bills  were 
to  be  seen  in  prominent  places  throughout  the  western 
division  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  especially  on  the 
confines  of  Woolwich — a  town  once  famous  for  the 
raising  of  Pinks  and  Carnations.  They  announced  that 
a  grand  display  of  Carnations  could  be  seen  gratuitously 
at  Mr.  Youell's,  of  the  Nightingale  Yale  Nursery, 
Woolwich,  and  the  writer  having  a  great  love  for  every 


class  of  Flora’s  precious  gems,  was  attracted  thither, 
and  was  gratified  beyond  measure  with  the  feast  pre¬ 
pared.  I  think,  indeed,  I  may  aver  that  I  have 
scarcely  seen  finer  blooms  grown  than  were  on  view  on 
that  particular  occasion — nay,  not  even  at  the  show 
which  took  place  at  the  Drill  Hall  so  recently. 

I  think  that  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  the  interest 
taken  in  the  cultivation  of  Carnations,  Picotees  and 
Pinks  by  those  whom  I  may  designate  the  amateur 
class  of  the  profession  of  gardeners,  was  far  more 
extensive,  and  evoked  more  painstaking  care  than  is 
the  case  at  the  present  time,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  those  who  can  travel  back  in  memory  will  readily 
endorse  what  I  assert.  The  names  of  the  old  growers 
could  be  enumerated  as  a  numerous  class  of  highly 
respectable  enthusiasts  in  the  successful  raising  of  seed¬ 
lings,  and  in  the  production  of  finely  finished,  well- 
grown  specimens,  were  it  not  deemed  superfluous  to  do 
so  ;  albeit  no  one,  I  presume,  will  for  one  moment 
attempt  to  deny  these  departed  worthies  the  honours 
that  they  achieved  in  their  day,  leaving  a  noble 
legacy  behind  them  that  will  serve  generations  for  all 
time  to  improve  and  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  all 
who  are  wisely  led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  these  charming  and  easily  grown  hardy 
flowers. 

I  remember  well  the  interest  that  was  taken  by  all 
good  house-wives,  in  however  humble  a  sphere  they 
may  have  been  placed,  in  annually  securing  “slips,” 
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so  that  they  could  raise  a  succession  of  young  plants, 
and  be  able  to  distribute  them  amongst  those  of  their 
friends  who  might  not  be  already  in  possession  of  some 
special  favourite.  Although  of  recent  years  a  sort  of 
revival  has  taken  place  as  regards  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  more  attention 
can  be  devoted  to  them  than  was  given  in  the  days  of 
old,  and  before  it  became  the  fashion  to  grow  so  many 
other  things.  I  often  think  that  the  individual  char¬ 
acteristics  of  many  plants  are  not  recognised,  except 
when  shown  en  masse  as  a  grand  effective  floral  com¬ 
bination  ;  hence  plants  of  late  years  have  been  selected 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden  that  not 
only  produce  an  abundance  of  bloom,  but  continue  to 
bear  their  flowers  for  months  in  succession.  These, 
and  the  easy  mode  of  increasing  them,  have  done  much 
to  revolutionise  garden  decoration. 

In  ray  younger  days  herbaceous  and  kindred  plants 
were  largely  grown  ;  but  cheap  glass  and  the  tropical 
explorations  of  plant  collectors  have  altered  the  whole 
menu  in  this  respect. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  Messrs.  Youell,  of  Great 
Yarmouth,  used  to  stage  about  2,000  pots  of  blooming 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  for  plants  of  which  there  was 
then  a  great  demand  among  the  artizan  class,  much 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  among  the  professional  gar¬ 
deners,  not  many  of  whom  then  cared  to  identify 
themselves  with  florists’  flowers.  It  is,  indeed,  only  of 
recent  years  that  there  has  been  a  comparative  amal¬ 
gamation  of  all  classes  of  gardeners  in  favour  of  florists’ 
flowers.  The  old  school  having  passed  away,  more 
tolerant  ideas  prevail. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  good  trade  growers,  not 
many  cultivate  Carnations,  Pinks,  &c.,  and  the  gardens 
of  the  masses  are  not  filled  with  these  flowers  now  as  in 
the  olden  times.  Some  of  your  readers  may,  perhaps, 
remember  our  very  old  friend,  Mr.  John  Dickson,  of 
the  Acre  Lane  Nursery,  Brixton,  than  whom  no  better 
grower  existed  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  He 
raised  and  sent  out  some  grand  things  during  his  time, 
and  when  he  passed  away  a  void  was  left  which  has  not 
been  filled  up.  Youell,  of  Yarmouth,  also  distributed 
from  time  to  time  some  splendid  varieties.  Two 
Picotees  were  figured  in  the  Florists’  Journal,  in  1845 — 
viz.,  Burroughs’  Lady  Alice  Peel  and  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle.  In  Sweet’s  works  several  portraits  of  Carnations, 
&c.,  appeared,  showing  even  at  that  time  that  this  class 
was  very  popular,  extensively  cultivated,  and  much 
exhibited  in  the  metropolis  and  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  5s.  to  105.  6 d.  per  pair  was  readily 
obtained.  There  was  a  very  happy  spirit  of  emulation 
amongst  florists  themselves,  and  this  numerous  body 
consisted  of  men  of  all  grades  in  society,  but,  as  I  have 
stated,  scarcely  recognised  by  the  professional  gardener. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  such  men  as  Messrs.  Douglas, 
Dodwell,  Turner,  &c.,  without  whom  the  public  would 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  viewing  such  grand  shows  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
metropolis  and  at  Oxford. — Man  of  Kent. 

- ->X<- - 

BLUE  HYDRANGEAS. 

Having  been  from  home,  it  was  inconvenient  for  me 
to  reply  sooner  to  the  query  made  by  “Gamma”  at 
p.  835  of  the  last  volume,  but  I  now  hasten  to  do  so. 
The  question  was  whether  a  blue  Hydrangea  “has 
been  known  to  return  to  the  pink  colour.”  I  may  say 
at  once  that  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that  question, 
and  no  doubt  that  all  blue  Hydrangeas  return  to  the 
original  pink  colour  when  the  conditions  allow  of  them 
doing  so.  The  sporting  or  changeable  character  of 
Hydrangea  hortensis  was  discovered  soon  after  its  in¬ 
troduction  from  China  to  British  gardens  in  1788,  or 
just  over  100  years  ago.  The  blue-flowered  sort  was  at 
first  believed  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  but  experiments 
soon  dispelled  that  notion.  The  experiences  of  different 
cultivators  have  been  so  variable  and  discordant  that 
the  real  agency  does  not  seem  to  have  been  correctly 
ascertained.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
many  cultivators  have,  and  others  still  do,  succeed  in 
producing  blue  flowers  by  the  use  of  certain  soils  and 
ingredients. 

“  Gamma  ”  says  he  has  not  seen  blue  Hydrangeas 
grown  under  glass  ;  but  the  large  quantities  of  blue- 
flowered  kinds  that  appear  in  Covent  Garden  Flower 
Market  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  were  produced  under  glass,  judging  from  the 
size  and  quality  both  of  the  cymose  inflorescence  and 
the  individual  flowers.  In  1818,  one  Mr.  AY.  Hedges 
succeeded,  after  many  attempts  and  as  many  failures,  in 
producing  blue  flowers  on  his  plants  by  the  use  of 
yellow  loam  obtained  from  Hampstead  Heath.  After 
growing  them  in  this  soil  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  they  remained  blue,  he  transferred  them  to  an 
ordinary  potting  compost,  and  the  flowers  produced 
were  all  of  the  ordinary  pink  hue.  Bog  earth  some¬ 
times,  but  not  always,  produced  blue  flowers.  Dr. 
Daalen,  of  Antwerp,  used  turf  ashes  in  the  soil,  and 
those  of  the  Norway  Spruce  more  especially  resulted  in 
the  production  of  blue  flowers. 

Sweet  recommends  a  bed  of  peat  in  which  to  grow 
the  plants,  and  says  that  the  longer  they  remain  there 
the  more  blue  the  flowers  become.  In  1821,  Mr. 
Joseph  Busch,  gardener  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  said  that  the  flowers  of 
Hydrangea  hortensis  became  blue  when  young  plants 
were  watered  the  previous  summer  with  alum  in 
solution.  Grey-coloured  earth,  he  continued,  from 
beneath  the  black  moor  earth  of  that  country  had  the 
same  effect,  because  it  contained  a  quantity  of  alumi¬ 
nous  salt.  Both  the  blue  and  the  pink  sorts  of  this 
Hydrangea,  the  former  in  the  greater  quantity,  were 
recently  and  may  still  be  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition  by  Otto,  Sen.,  successor  to 
Thiebaut,  Sen.  The  blue  kind  exhibited  various  shades 
in  the  same  truss,  from  lavender  to  sky-blue  and  deep 
purplish  blue.  The  giower  obtained  these  shades  by 
growing  the  plants  on  slaty  ground  or  by  watering  pot 
plants  with  ferric  hydrate.  If  we  are  to  trust  these 
experiments  it  would  seem  that  blue  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  through  the  agency  of  either  alum  or  iron  in 
some  form  or  other. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  plants 
bearing  blue  flowers  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
their  constitutions  injured,  nor  do  they  in  any  way 
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appear  delicate.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  noticed 
very  large  plants  grown  out  of  doors  in  large  tubs  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  bearing  flowers  of  various 
shades,  from  the  normal  pink  to  a  deep  blue,  on  the 
selfsame  plant.  Furthermore,  larger  bushes  planted 
in  the  open  ground  in  a  warm,  maritime  locality 
exhibited  even  greater  vegetative  vigour,  while  the 
huge  trusses  of  flowers  exhibited  various  shades,  from 
the  green  expanding  bud  to  pink,  pale  blue,  and  deep 
purplish  blue.  From  this  circumstance  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  statement  of  opinion  chat  the  abnormal 
colouration  is  brought  about  by  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  roots,  caused  by  a  cold  ungenial  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  may  state  that  the  largest  plant  of  this 
Hydrangea  which  I  have  ever  seen  was  grown  under 
glass.  It  was  the  result  of  many  years’  culture,  and 
visitors  to  the  exhibition  where  it  was  shown,  not 
inaptly  compared  the  plant  to  a  little  hay-stack.  The 
flowers  were  of  the  normal  pink. 

As  far  as  the  primary  colour  of  the  Hydrangea  is 
concerned,  it  is  probable  that  white  was  the  first 
development  after  the  original  green  hue  of  the  flowers. 
If  this  should  seem  an  imaginary  notion,  we  can  refer 
to  the  order  Saxifragacece  as  a  whole,  in  which,  although 
rose,  red,  and  yellow  hues  are  more  or  less  numerous, 
yet  white  is  the  most  prevalent  throughout,  occurring 
even  in  numerous  genera  where  some  of  the  species 
have  rose,  red,  or  yellow  flowers,  such,  for  instance,  as 
in  the  case  of  Saxifraga,  Escallonia,  and  Hydrangea. 
Most  species  of  the  latter  have  white  blooms  when 
fully  expanded,  and  there  is  one  or  more  white  varieties 
of  H.  hortensis  which  may  be  considered  as  reversions 
to  an  ancestral  condition.  The  flowers  of  H.  paniculata 
are  at  first  greenish,  but  expand  of  a  pure  white. 
When  plants  are  grown  in  the  open  air,  the  flowers 
ultimately  fade  to  a  pale  green,  or  in  some  soils  to  a 
bright  pink.  Blue  is  far  from  prevalent  in  the  order, 
if,  indeed,  it  occurs  outside  of  the  genus  Hydrangea. 
Besides  H.  hortensis,  another  plant  grown  under  the 
name  of  H.  Thunbergii  produces  blue  flowers.  The 
central  part  of  the  truss  bears  small  and  normal  blooms 
only,  while  the  calyx  of  those  on  the  circumference  of 
the  cyme  are  enlarged,  as  in  the  common  garden 
species,  and  develop  beautiful  shades  of  rose,  red,  and 
deep  lively  blue. — F. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  DAHLIA. 

By  Shirley  Hibberd. 

(Concluded  from  p.  23.,) 

From  the  year  1832  the  advance  in  floral  qualities  was 
rapid  and  decisive.  There  was  no  conflict  between 
“North  and  South ”  as  to  the  judging.  The  type  of 
flower  in  fashion  thirty  years  ago  is  admirably  shown 
in  the  treatise  on  The  Dahlia ,  by  Robert  Hogg, 
publish; d  by  Groombridge,  1853,  for  herein  we  find 
the  true  precursors  of  the  splendid  show  flowers  that 
now  rank  highest  in  the  esteem  of  cultivators  ;  the 
petals  are  no  longer  pointed,  but  rounded  and  smooth, 
and  so  even  with  the  periphery  of  the  flower,  as  to 
secure  from  every  point  of  view  an  unbroken  outline, 
while  the  crown  is  higher  and  more  refined,  and  in 
respect  of  size  the  flower  comes  very  near  to  the  present 
standard.  In  this  work  Mr.  John  Edwards,  president 
of  the  National  Floricultural  Society,  at  one  time 
collaborates  with  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  pronounced 
Aellow  Standard  the  finest  flower  he  had  seen  until  he 
obtained  from  it  a  variety  named  Mrs.  Hansard,  which 
is  figured  in  Hogg’s  book  as  a  flower  of  a  soft  primrose 
colour,  with  white  tips,  reminding  me  of  the  present 
Mrs.  Saunders.  Mr.  Edwards  reports  that  he  sold 
this  for  £5  to  a  Dahlia  trading  firm,  known  as  The 
Metropolitan  Union,  respecting  which  it  would  be  out 
of  season  for  me  to  give  any  particulars. 

Species  of  Dahlia. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  how  many  species  of 
Dahlias  we  may  have  in  cultivation.  Taking  the 
species  reported  in  the  order  of  their  appearing,  we 
have  Dahlia  coccinea,  otherwise  D.  frustranea,  the 
barren-rayed  Dahlia,  introduced  to  Madrid,  and  figured 
by  Cavan  files  in  his  leones.  The  figure  of  this  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  of  1801  (t.  762),  displays  such  a 
flower  as  we  may  now  find  in  any  garden  where  seedling 
singles  obtain  attention,  and  it  is  one  we  should  now 
discard  as  too  small  for  any  purpose.  The  more  famous 
D.  variabilis  or  D.  superflua,  the  fertile-ray ed  Dahlia, 
was  probably  also  one  of  the  three  secured  for  the  first 
Madrid  set,  and  as  figures  of  it  abound,  I  select  three 
only  for  special  mention  in  connection  with  the  earlier 
history.  The  Botanical  Magazine  of  1817  contains  two 
figures,  one  of  a  single  red  flower  with  broad  petals, 
coming  near  to  a  show  flower  of  the  present  day  ;  the 


other  a  double  purple  of  small  size,  with  narrow-pointed 
florets,  and  such  as  we  may  now  speak  of  as  in  its  day  a 
quite  promising  flower.  A  grand  figure  of  the  single  D. 
superflua  is  that  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  55,  above 
referred  to,  and  the  date  1815  doubtless  shows  that  it 
was  obtained  from  Paris.  The  plant  introduced  by 
Fraser  in  1802,  was  D.  frustranea,  the  barren-rayed 
Dahlia,  which  in  common  with  the  others  had  been  lost 
to  cultivation.  These  two  appear  to  be  equally  variable, 
and  are  probably  not  specifically  distinct,  so  that  we 
may  encourage  the  belief  that  the  Dahlia,  as  a  show 
flower,  is  of  pure  descent,  its  variations  being  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  potentiality  of  its  own  and  not  of  any 
mixing  of  species  or  hybridisation. 

In  1837  was  introduced  from  Mexico  D.  Barkeri®,  a 
pleasing  form,  probablyj'not  'specifically  distinct  from 
the  foregoing.  In  1840  D.  glabrata  was  obtained  from 
Mexico,  and  figured  in  The  Botanical  Register,  t.  29, 
and  The  Botanical  Magazine,  3878.  It  is  smooth  and 
distinctly  lobed  in  the  leaf,  and  has  a  neat  and 
pleasing  habit,  being  smaller  than  D.  variabilis,  of 
which  it  is  a  variety.  The  noble  D.  iraperialis  is 
certainly  distinct,  and  with  all  its  imperial  qualities,  it 
does  not  now  concern  us  more  than  to  record  that 
it  first  flowered  in  the  Zurich  garden  in  1862,  and 
has  not  as  yet  become  established  as  a  garden  favourite 
anywhere  in  Europe,  through  lacking  the  first 
conditions  of  manageableness  and  seasonable  display. 
To  our  dear  old  friend,  the  late  John  Salter,  of 
Hammersmith,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  taught 
the  Imperial  Dahlia  how  to  behave  as  a  garden  plant. 

The  Decadence  of  the  Flower. 

Between  the  great  days  of  the  Dahlia,  and  its  eclipse 
for  ten  years  that  closed  with  the  institution  of  this 
society,  it  was  seen  how  little  to  be  trusted  were 
great  corporations  having  universal  aims,  with  the 
interests  of  such  a  flower.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
world  until  now,  it  seems  that  the  florists  have  had 
cause  to  complain  of  the  indifference  of  such  represen¬ 
tatives  of  horticultural  omniscience  as  the  Royal 
Horticultural,  Royal  Botanic,  and  Royal  Manchester 
societies,  the  Crystal  Palace,  Alexandra  Palace,  and  the 
organisations  for  great  floral  fetes,  and  the  diffusion  of 
light  from  and  for  the  garden  in  all  our  great  centres 
of  light  and  leading.  The  practical  outcome  of  the 
long-cultivated  discontent  is  seen  in  the  National 
Societies  for  the  representation  of  the  Tulip,  Auricula, 
Carnation,  Dahlia,  Chrysanthemum,  and  other  popular 
favourites.  The  Crystal  Palace  became  a  kind  of  home 
for  the  Rose  and  the  Dahlia,  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  these  flowers  at  seasons  when  the  great 
public  were  apt  to  be  moved  by  pleasant  weather  to 
recognise,  and  as  we  sweetly  say  ‘  ‘  patronise,  ”  the  glories 
of  the  garden.  The  Dahlia  shows  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  a  long  run  of  years  were  delightful  as  bringing 
together  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Hollyhocks,  and  other 
autumnal  flowers  ;  but  they  came  to  an  end  in  the  year 
1869,  simply  because,  as  the  managers  reported,  they 
had  ceased  to  pay.  Thereupon  was  formed  the 
“Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Florists’  Flowers,”  the  principal  promoter  of  which  was 
our  excellent  friend  and  faithful  florist,  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D’Ombrain.  This  society  held  its  first  exhibition  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  September  7th,  1870,  and  though 
Dahlias  were  the  leading  subjects,  there  were  also  good 
displays  of  Roses,  Hollyhocks,  Asters,  and  Gladioli. 
The  same  society  was  in  action  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1871  and  1872.  In  1873  there  was  no  show,  for 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  holding  a  show  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  but  the  place  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  it  was  impossible  to  hold  a  Dahlia  show 
amid  the  ruins.  In  1874  there  was  no  exhibition.  In 
1875  the  Metropolitan  Society  held  an  autumn  show  in 
the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  that  was  its  last  act  and 
deed,  although  the  dying  speech  was  not  then  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  in  fact  was  never  pronounced,  for  the  thing 
died  quietly. 

But  the  Dahlia  did  not  die,  nor  were  the  ten  years 
of  its  eclipse  a  loss  to  its  history,  for,  in  truth,  while 
under  the  cloud  and  obscured  from  the  public  vision  it 
was  like  any  other  honest  flower  that  darkness  has 
fallen  upon,  preparing  itself  for  the  light  of  a  new  day. 
In  that  wonderful  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul,  seeking  for  a  familiar 
image  of  an  occult  fact,  says,  “  that  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened  except  it  die.”  It  will  not  be  irreverent 
to  perceive  somewhat  of  an  illustration  of  this  appeal 
to  nature  in  the  eclipse  for  a  season  and  ultimate 
recovery  of  the  Dahlia  in  the  sunshine  of  public  favour, 
because  it  was  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  that  both 
took  place.  There  was  seen  upon  the  horizon  of  the 
world  of  flowers  the  original  Dahlia  of  17S9  ;  the  simple 
Mexican  flower  known  as  the  single  Dahlia  suddenly 


acquired  popularity,  as  though  its  beauties  were  per¬ 
ceived  for  the  first  time,  just  as  some  particular  star 
may  become  visible  and  obtain  universal  attention  that 
would  not  have  been  seen  except  through  the  accident 
of  an  eclipse.  The  single  Dahlia  lighted  us  through 
the  darkness  until  the  florist’s  Dahlia  emerged  from  the 
gloom,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  a  new  study  and 
a  new  love  of  this  magnificent  flower,  one  result  of 
which  is  that  doubles  and  singles  now  divide  empire 
between  them,  as  in  the  celestial  order  of  the  earthly 
seasons  the  month  of  May,  the  “sweet  of  the  year,”  is 
ruled  by  Gemini  the  twins.  Concurrently  with 

The  Revival  of  the  Single  Flowers 

as  subjects  of  special  attention,  there  came  into  the 
floral  firmament  quite  a  new  star  known  as  the  Cactus 
Dahlia,  and  this,  having  given  birth  to  a  numerous 
progeny,  the  Cactus  family  may  be  said  to  form  a  con¬ 
stellation  for  us,  perhaps  as  beautiful  as  the  Pleiades, 
but  already  exceeding  them  in  number.  Indeed  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  twenty  varieties  of  the  Cactus  group  in 
one  border.  It  was  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1880,  that 
the  parent  star  arose  on  our  horizon,  for  on  that  date 
Mr.  H.  Cannell,  of  Swanlev,  presented  at  the  fruit 
show  in  Alexandra  Palace,  the  first  flowers  of  Dahlia 
Jaurezii  seen  in  this  country.  This  distinct  and 
beautiful  variety  is  not  a  descendant  of  Brown’s  Glow¬ 
worm,  as  may  appear  to  be  suggested  by  a  remark  I  have 
made,  but  is  an  independent  and  original  introduction 
from  Mexico,  in  the  year  1872,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Vanderberg, 
of  Juxphaar,  near  Utrecht,  with  whom  it  flowered  in 
1873.  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen,  of  Overveen,  obtained  it, 
and  supplied  roots  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Cullingford,  of 
Kensington,  who  thus  became  the  introducer  of  the 
noble  flower  to  England,  and  through  him  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cannell,  who  secured  for  it  a  place 
of  high  rank  in  public  favour.  It  was  figured  and  its 
history  recorded  in  the  Garden  newspaper,  May  7th, 
1881  ;  since  when  there  has  become  established  a  con¬ 
siderable  family  of  Cactus  varieties,  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  our  gardens  and  exhibitions. 

To  return  to  the  cold  current  of  dates  and  circum¬ 
stances  :  in  1876  it  was  seen  that  the  Metropolitan 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Florists’  Flowers 
had  closed  its  brief  career,  and  the  Dahlia  was  in  the 
position  of  virtue  in  a  wicked  world  where  none  could 
deny  its  beauty,  but  there  were  not  many  who  would 
fight  in  its  defence.  If  I  were  asked  to  give  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  collapse  of  this  thing,  I  should  say 
that  its  great  size  made  a  small  thing  of  it :  the  aim 
was  to  gather  into  one  body  a  number  of  elements  that 
certainly  were  not  and  are  not  discordant,  but  they 
are  without  any  necessary  principle  of  cohesion,  and  it 
appears  to  be  impossible  for  cultivators  of  Tulips, 
Auriculas,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and 
Chrysanthemums — to  name  a  few  subjects  only — to  pull 
together  and  share  in  a  common  fund  with  combined 
energies  for  the  promotion  of  flowers  that  demand,  for 
their  full  measure  of  justice,  individual  enthusiasm 
and  sympathy,  in  place  of  the  corporate  omniscience 
measured  with  red  tape  that  is  an  inevitable  character¬ 
istic  of  societies  formed  for  large  and  general  purposes. 
These  considerations  tend  to  show  that  special  societies 
are  absolutely  needful  in  floriculture,  and 

The  National  Dahlia  Society’, 
which  came  into  existence  in  the  year  1881,  and  held 
its  first  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  September  Sth  and 
9th,  1882,  needs  no  better  justification  than  a  plain 
record  of  the  facts  that  immediately  led  up  to  its  for¬ 
mation.  May  its  shadow  increase  !  I  beg  pardon,  it 
casts  no  shadow,  for,  like  the  sun,  it  is  a  source  of 
light.  May  its  light  shine  strong  and  far,  and  prove 
continuous,  for  the  advantage  of  this  nation  that  has 
so  readily  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  town  life,  and 
would  doubtless  perish  of  inanition  were  the  horticul¬ 
turists  ever  to  slacken  in  their  efforts  to  render  town 
life  and  trade  pursuits  endurable  by  the  disguising  of 
their  harsh  lines  and  discordant  colours  with  the 
wreaths  of  flowers  that  seem  to  bring  the  breath  of 
Paradise  into  our  midst  in  aid  of  bodily  health  and 
spiritual  joy.  Alas  !  alas  !  at  the  graveside  we  are 
accustomed  to  say  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death. 
Here,  amid  these  glorious  flowers,  I  feel  compelled  to 
show  the  money-box,  for  as  lovers  must  dine,  and  the 
soul  of  poetry  in  some  measure  lives  on  vulgar  pen  and 
ink — perhaps  in  its  poverty  has  to  steal  paper — so 
the  Dahlia  needs  pecuniary  support,  and  I  ask  you  all 
to  join  at  once  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  and  I 
would  now  exact  a  pledge  from  every  old  member  to 
bring  in  a  new  member,  and  every  new  member  to  bring 
ten  at  least,  for  when  a  man  enters  a  thing  of  this  sort 
his  connection  is  like  young  humanity,  and  should 
readily  take  contagion  of  his  example. 


September  21,  1889. 
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OTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 
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The  Plum  Conference  at  Edinburgh. — 
Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  notice  given  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  the  exhibition  of  Plums  and  conference  thereon, 
which  took  place  on  the  11th  and  12  th  inst.,  was 
singularly  successful.  The  number  of  specimens 
forwarded  were  so  numerous  that  it  required  a  table  150 
ft.  long  by  4  ft.  broad  to  accommodate  them,  and  many 
of  the  samples  were  of  remarkably  fine  quality.  The 
conference  took  place  on  the  12th  at  5,  St.  Andrew’s 
Square,  when  some  thirty  gardeners  and  nurserymen 
were  present.  Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith,  presided,  and  in 
his  opening  remarks  explained  that  the  congress  had 
been  got  up  rather  hurriedly,  but  he  thought  they 
might  all  congratulate  themselves  on  the  excellent 
display  of  Plums  which  had  been  on  exhibition  at  the 
market.  The  display  was  fairly  representative  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  It  had  been  considered  a  very 
desirable  tiling  that  a  number  of  practical  men  should 
meet  together  and  exchange  notes  in  reference  to  the 
culture  of  this  fruit,  so  that  they  might  arrive  at  some 
decision  as  to  the  best  kinds  that  should  be  cultivated 
in  Scotland,  not  only  for  what  might  be  called  pleasure, 
but  for  profit.  The  cultivated  Plum — Prunus  domestica 

_ was  said  to  have  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 

early  times  to  have  found  its  way  into  Europe.  Pliny 
mentioned  it  as  having  been  cultivated  in  Greece  and 
Italy  in  his  time.  The  Damson  Plum  derived  its  name 
from  Damascus,  and  there  was  little  doubt  but  that 
the  Plum  found  its  way  into  Britain  early  in  the 
Christian  era,  if  not  before  it.  Parkinson  mentions 
sixty  varieties  as  being  in  cultivation  in  his  time  ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  were  records 
of  the  same  number.  M’lntosh,  in  his  Book  of  the 
Gxrden,  described  seventy  varieties  as  being  worthy  of 
cultivation,  and  mentioned  about  thirty  of  that  number 
as  growing  at  Dalkeith  in  1854.  The  most  of  the 
thirty,  Mr.  Dunn  added,  were  still  there.  Their  latest 
and  best  authority,  Dr.  Hogg,  ia  the  last  edition  of  his 
Fruit  Manual,  described  about  180  varieties. 

Several  excellent  Plums  had  been  raised  in  Scotland, 
some  of  the  best  being  Lawson’s  Golden  Gage,  raised 
by  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie  at  Annat  Lodge,  in  the  Carse 
of  Gowrie  ;  Taybank,  Topaz,  Lategreen,  and  New 
Apricot,  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Taybank,  near  Dundee  ; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  several  varieties  raised 
by  their  veteran  friend,  Mr.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Eirth.  There  were  also  at 
least  two  other  Plums  that  smacked  strongly  of  a 
Scottish  origin — Caledonia  and  Fotheringham  —  the 
former  known  as  Goliath  and  the  latter  as  Fotheringay. 
After  running  over  several  favourite  Plums  to  which 
they  had  been  indebted  to  England,  he  acknowledged 
the  services  of  Messrs.  Rivers  k  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
in  raising  “  many  of  their  recognised  profitable  and 
best  Plums  for  cultivation.  ”  They  were  indebted  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe  for  a  number  of  favourite 
varieties  of  the  Gage  and  Orleans  type.  But  of  all 
foreign  countries  it  was  to  America,  particularly  the 
United  States,  that  they  were  indebted  for  some  of 
their  best  Plums,  such  as  that  general  favourite, 
Jefferson,  a  first-rate  dessert  fruit,  and  a  sure  bearer  ; 
Washington,  Columbia,  and  other  varieties. 

Dealing  with  the  subject  of  cultivation,  Mr.  Dunn 
said  Plums  throve  well  on  a  light,  dry  soil  if  in  good 
condition,  but  they  produced  the  finest  crops  of  fruits 
on  a  good  strong  marly  loam,  resting  on  a  dry  bottom. 
They,  like  all  other  fruit  trees,  throve  best  when  their 
roots  did  not  run  too  deep,  but  a  depth  of  18  ins.  to 
20  ins.  of  a  made  border  was  quite  sufficient  for  them 
if  they  were  properly  treated  in  respect  to  mulching 
and  watering.  It  was  also  necessary  to  pay  careful 
attention  to  the  summer  pinching  and  regulating  of 
the  shoots,  keeping  them  sufficiently  apart  according  to 
the  size  of  the  foliage,  which  varied  greatly,  so  that 
every  leaf  might  be  exposed  to  light  and  air.  For 
orchard  cultivation,  Plums,  and  especially  Damsons, 
were  a  very  profitable  crop  where  the  soil  and  climate 
were  suitable,  and  fair  skill  and  attention  devoted  to 
the  trees  and  their  produce.  Orchards  in  grass 
generally  give  the  highest  coloured  fruit,  and  perhaps 
the  best  flavoured,  the  Plum,  like  the  Apple,  assuming 
its  deepest  and  brightest  colours  on  grass  land.  In 
dealing  with  the  uses  of  the  Plum,  apart  from  its 
ordinary  use  as  a  dessert  fruit  and  for  cooking  and 
preserving,  Mr.  Dunn  referred  to  the  drying  of  Plums 
in  France,  and  said  he  was  afraid  they  could  not  hope 
to  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  preparing  the  Plum  in 
that  way  for  commerce. 


A  more  likely  method  of  profitably  utilising  a  super¬ 
abundant  crop  of  Plums  was  to  make  a  beverage  from 
them.  Damson  wine,  as  made  by  some  West  of  England 
housewives,  was  a  good  and  wholesome  drink.  The 
Plum  also  was  used  in  producing  a  fine  rich  dye,  and 
for  that  purpose  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  demand 
increasing.  No  doubt  many  other  uses  would  yet  be 
discovered  for  Plums,  and,  looking  to  the  future,  there 
was  a  good  prospect  of  the  demand  steadily  increasing 
with  the  means  of  supplying  it  ;  and  therefore  growers 
should  do  their  best  to  meet  it  by  cultivating  the  best 
varieties  only,  and  sending  first-rate  samples  into  the 
market,  so  as  to  compete  successfully  with  their  foreign 
neighbours. 

Mr.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  who  said  he  had  been 
raising  new  fruits  in  a  small  way  since  1865,  gave  some 
of  his  experiences.  He  had  kept,  he  said,  very  much 
to  a  few  of  the  leading  sorts  of  Plums,  such  as  the 
Greengage,  which  he  kept  as  a  standard  to  impart 
flavour  to  others,  such  as  Jefferson  and  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop.  His  simple  way  was  to  take  the  pollen  of  the 
Greengage  and  apply  it  to  the  others,  marking  them, 
and  keeping  a  list  from  year  to  year.  A  number  had 
been  a  very  long  time  in  proving  ;  others,  again,  he 
had  proved  in  three  or  four  years  from  the  time  of 
budding. 

Mr.  Barron,  Chiswick,  pointed  out  that  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  a  free  cropper  should  be  looked  after. 

Mr.  Fairgrieve,  Dunkeld,  a  leading  authority  on 
hardy  fruit  culture  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Welsh,  Mr. 
M’Kinnon,  Scone,  and  others  took  part  in  the  congress, 
and  many  practical  hints  were  thrown  out  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  varieties  that 
should  be  grown.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Dunn  for 
his  services  in  connection  with  the  conference. 

- ->X<^ - 

EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSAN¬ 

THEMUMS.* 

Br  Mu.  T.  Turton,  Maiden  Erleigh  Gardens, 
Reading. 

Having  been  successful  now  for  several  seasons  past  in 
obtaining  a  good  display  outdoors  with  the  early 
Chrysanthemum,  and  coinpljung  with  a  request  from 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  I  send  a  few  notes  respecting  our  method 
of  growing  them.  This,  however,  is  so  simple  that  a 
very  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  it. 

First,  as  to  raising  the  plants,  let  me  say  it  is  solely 
to  the  generous  treatment  given  the  cuttings  that  I 
attribute  our  success.  But  here  I  must  explain  that 
we  force  a  great  quantity  of  Asparagus  through  the 
spring  in  frames  on  hotbeds.  It  is  there  we  raise  our 
plants,  by  dibbling  in  the  cuttings  early  in  February 
among  the  Asparagus.  The  moist  atmosphere  from 
the  dung  keeps  the  cuttings  fresh  until  they  emit  roots, 
which  does  not  take  more  than  a  fortnight.  They  are 
then  placed  into  small  sixty-sized  pots,  and  returned  to 
the  frame.  There  they  quickly  take  to  the  new  soil, 
and  are  soon  growing  apace.  We  stop  the  plants 
once  only,  which  is  done  at  this  stage,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  started  they  are  hardened,  and  in  due  time 
they  are  shifted  into  forty-eight  sized  pots.  In  these 
they  make  strong  plants,  and  are  placed  out  in  the  first 
favourable  weather  we  have  in  May. 

Respecting  the  names  of  the  varieties  we  grow,  I 
should  like  to  class  them  in  three  sections. 

Section  I.  comprises  those  which  are  in  flower  with 
us  from  the  beginning  of  July.  They  are  Mr.  W. 
Piercy,  brick-red  ;  Precocite,  yellow  ;  St.  Mary,  white  ; 
Madame  Jolivart,  blush-white  ;  Nanum,  creamy  white  ; 
Madeline  Davis,  yellow  ;  St.  Crouts,  pink  ;  and  White 
Crouts,  white.  Anastasio,  a  light  purple,  we  have  had 
good  only  once  or  twice,  and  as  it  is  not  flowering  at 
all  this  season  it  will  now  be  discarded. 

Section  II.  includes  Madame  C.  Desgranges  and  its 
sport,  Gustav  Wermig.  These  two  varieties  are  the 
most  useful  of  all.  They  are  in  flower  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August  until  cut  down  by  frost.  It  has  long 
been  my  wish  to  see  varieties  introduced  into  this 
section  of  bright  colour,  and  possessing  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Desgranges  type,  when,  I  think,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful 
through  the  months  of  August  and  September  than  a 
wide  border,  the  front  planted  with  varieties  of  this 
section,  backed  with  Dahlias  of  the  Cactus  and  single¬ 
flowering  varieties. 

Section  III.  contains  La  Yierge,  pure  white;  Lyon 
(hybrid  Pompon),  bright  rosy  purple;  Inimitable 
(Pompon),  amber  ;  Pomponian  (Pompon),  light  orange  ; 
Alexander  Dufour  (Jap.),  bright  purple  ;  and  Roi  des 

[*  Read  by  Mr.  Dean,  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Conference,  St. 

Stephens'  Hall,  Westminster,  September  11th,  1SS9.] 


Precoces  (Jap.),  bright  crimson,  a  splendid  variety. 
These  flower  through  October. 

I  would  add,  as  explanatory  of  my  growing  these 
early-blooming  Chrysanthemums  in  such  considerable 
quantities,  that  having  to  supply  flowers  largely  during 
the  fishing  and  grouse-shooting  season  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  in  Scotland,  I  find  none  to  travel  a  long 
journey  so  well  as  do  the  Chrysanthemums.  Flowers 
cut  here  at  midday  and  despatched  per  rail  at  2  p.m. 
from  Earley,  reach  their  destination  in  Scotland  during 
the  following  afternoon,  a  period  of  some  twenty-six 
hours,  often  during  warm  weather :  yet  do  the  Chry¬ 
santhemums  invariably  arrive  fresh  and  beautiful. 
That  capacity  to  endure  long  journeys  packed  I  attribute 
to  their  being  well-matured  by  outdoor  exposure  and 
the  hardness  of  the  stems,  whilst  those  of  more  tender 
flowers  being  more  sappy  wither  the  sooner.  To  be 
able  to  send  flowers  fresh  and  sweet  so  long  a  journey 
is,  in  these  days,  a  matter  for  congratulation,  and 
shows  how  much  gardeners  owe  to  the  introduction  of 
the  early-blooming  Chrysanthemum. 

- •*£<*• - 

Gardening  Notes  from  Ireland. 

Ballymoon  House,  co,  Carlow. 

This  is  the  residence  of  Patrick  Kearney,  Esq.,  who 
belongs  to  a  class — the  gentleman  farmer — that  often 
enthusiastically  patronises  gardening  in  its  various 
branches,  and  are  sufficiently  numerous  in  both  England 
and  Ireland  to  receive  more  attention  from  the  horti¬ 
cultural  press  than  they  get.  Mr.  Kearney  has  largely 
embarked  in  stock-farming,  and  beyond  admiring  his 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  can  find  little  time  to 
devote  to  their  culture.  He  is  fortunate,  however,  in 
haviug  a  wife  who  is  passionately  devoted  to  floriculture, 
and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  that  nature  and  art 
can  lavish,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  measure  of 
success  achieved  at  Ballymoon  House  is  far  above  the 
average.  Mrs.  Kearney’s  enthusiasm  in  the  growth  of 
flowers  has  been  communicated  to  her  boys,  and  one 
young  fellow  (just  gone  to  college)  can  talk  graphically 
and  with  discrimination  of  the  various  leading  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums,  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Dahlias, 
Pansies,  and  Polyanthuses.  Not  only  has  he  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  these,  hut  he  has  raised  some  novelties  from  seed, 
especially  tuberous  Begonias,  many  of  which  I  must 
honestly  aver — and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  finest 
collections— are  equal  to  the  finest  named  varieties. 

Many  of  the  appliances  used  are  original  and  novel, 
and  Mrs.  Kearney  assured  me  that  the  management  of 
not  merely  the  seeds  and  plants,  which  I  very  much 
admired  during  a  hurried  visit  with  a  relative  a  few  days 
since,  but  everything  in  connection  with  their  treat¬ 
ment,  has  been  acquired  through  her  boys  reading  and 
studying  The  Gardening  World  and  other  garden¬ 
ing  papers  which  I  and  others  have  sent  from  time  to 
time,  and  which  are  studiously  pored  over.  Seeds 
and  plants,  as  I  could  see  from  the  names  on  the  labels, 
have  been  secured  from  most  of  the  advertisers  in  your 
columns  ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  notice  among  the 
many  good  things  around  the  flower  garden  and 
greenhouse,  everything  true  to  name,  and  indicating 
that  the  advertisers  had  not  palmed  off  an  inferior  or 
worthless  article.  Another  son,  Dr.  Kearney,  starts 
for  Australia  in  a  short  time,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  he  will  be  a  patron,  at  least,  of  floriculture  in 
his  new  sphere,  as  warm,  if  not  as  enthusiastic  as  his 
younger  brother  Gerald,  who  told  his  mother,  when 
starting  for  college,  that  if  allowed  to  choose  a  profession 
he  would  become  a  gardener.  I  have  often  thought, 
when  visiting  my  friends  among  the  editors  of  London 
gardening  papers,  that  nothing  was  so  much  calculated 
to  reconcile  them  to  their  professional  duties  as  the 
thought  that  they  were  not  spreading  their  light  in 
vain,  and  that  seed  often  sown  in  unpropitious  places 
might  blossom — perhaps  at  the  Antipodes  1 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  like  myself  in  this  respect, 
that  when  they  have  read  their  gardening  journals — 
and  I  get  most  of  those  published — immediately  re-post 
them  to  some  friend  who  may  not  get  that  particular 
paper.  But  this,  I  am  afraid,  must  be  considered  a 
digression,  though  it  may  interest  many  as  much  as  a 
dry  catalogue  of  names  of  greenhouse  plants,  handsome 
shrubs,  Conifer*  (such  as  suits,  as  in  this  instance,  an 
elevated,  rather  exposed  situation  with  a  soil  of  lime¬ 
stone  formation),  and  a  very  tastefully  arranged  and 
laid-out  flower  ground.  I  promised,  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,  to  pay  an  extended  visit,  and  see  the  rather 
extensive  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  also.  I  make 
this  cursory  note,  suggesting  to  the  Editor  that  this 
class — the  independent  gentlemen  farmers — should  be 
still  further  encouraged  as  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
better  class  of  gardening. —  fV.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 
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Dressing  Carnations. 

I  head  with  very  great  pleasure  iu  your  last  issue  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  admirable  advice  upon  dressing.  To  use 
his  words,  “Dressing  flowers — that  is  to  say,  the  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  such  manipulation,  within  well  under¬ 
stood  limits,  as  may  develop  a  beauty  not  otherwise 
appreciable — rests  upon  a  broad  and  very  solid  founda¬ 
tion,  for  upon  it  are  based  all  the  acts  of  life  and  the 
benefits  of  civilisation  ”  ;  and  Mr.  Dodwell  goes  on  to 
denounce  the  pernicious  system  of  over-dressing,  which 
we  frequently  meet  with,  especially  at  provincial  shows. 

All  true  florists  should  do  their  utmost  to  stamp  out 
this  practice,  and  for  years  past,  at  August  exhibitions 
in  the  Midlands,  where  I  judge  regularly,  I  have  stead¬ 
fastly  ignored  stands  where  the  flowers  were  “  dressed 
to  death,”  no  matter  how  good  in  petal  and  marking, 
and  awarded  prizes  to  flowers  which  have  not  been  so 
manipulated.  I  very  much  object  also  to  the  card 
being  placed  inside  the  calyx  when  it  is  torn  away  so 
much ;  and  were  the  cards  of  such  flowers  removed  by 
the  judges,  what  would  the  flower  be  where  over¬ 
dressing  prevails  ?  This  is  evidently  what  “  "W.  "W.” 
denounces,  and  many  others  will  go  with  him  in  his 
condemnation  of  the  system. 

It  seems  to  me  to  rest  with  judges  to  a  very  great 
extent  as  to  over-dressing,  and  I  think  it  is  in  their 
power  to  join  Mr.  Dodwell  in  his  saying,  “Speaking 
for  myself  only,  I  shall  most  heartily  join  in  any 
measure  necessary  to  abolish  the  evil.” 

Too  much  dressing  is  also  very  deceptive  to  those  who 
attend  our  shows  and  are  not  Carnation  or  Picotee 
growers  ;  they  see  wonderful  blooms  and  buy  plants  in 
the  hope  of  getting  flowers  like  them,  for  they  know 
nothing  frequently  of  the  mysteries  of  “dressing.” 
Although  it  is  written,  “Mature  when  unadorned  is 
adorned  the  most,”  still  it  must  be  freely  confessed 
that  a  little  judicious  dressing  of  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  is  most  desirable  in  order  to  show  the  glories  of 
a  good  petal,  purity,  and  colour,  but  not  to  pull  the 
petals  almost  out  of  the  calyx  in  order  to  obtain  size. 
—  JV.  D.,  Birmingham. 

China  Asters. 

Under  this  heading,  “A.  D.”  recommends  that  plants 
of  dwarf-growing  Asters  should  be  shown  pulled  from 
the  ground,  their  roots  washed  from  the  soil,  and  then 
stood  in  vessels  of  water  on  the  exhibition  stage. 
"What  the  effect  would  be  one  can  infer  from  what 
happens  with  Stocks  pulled,  washed,  and  exhibited  in 
the  same  way.  I  have  frequently  seen  Stocks  so  shown, 
only  to  be  made  painfully  aware  that  in  a  hot  close 
tent  they  are  scarcely  fit  to  look  at  by  the  time  the 
judges  make  the  awards.  It  might  be  said  that  Asters, 
being  more  rigid  in  growth,  would  not  suffer  as  in  the 
case  of  Stocks.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that.  My  ex¬ 
perience  of  Asters  is  that  the  plants  soon  flag  when 
taken  up  from  the  ground — a  defect  aggravated  by  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  flowers.  There  is  no  reason  why 
an  attempt  of  the  kind  suggested  should  not  be  made, 
but  1  fear  the  result  would  not  prove  so  satisfactory  as 
could  be  desired. — Cautious. 

New  Dahlias. 

Duke  of  Fife. — This  is  a  large-flowered  exhibition 
variety,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  Crimson 
Globe,  but  larger,  and  slightly  more  flattened  on  the 
top.  The  bloom  is  of  a  uniform  dark  crimson  colour, 
with  small,  closely-arranged  florets.  Specimens  were 
exhibited  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on 
the  11th  and  12th  inst.  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  "Williams  & 
Co.,  Salisbury,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  by  the  committee.  The  varieties,  Alice 
Emily,  John  Hiekling  and  Crimson  Globe,  were  also 
shown  and  certificated.  For  a  description  of  these  see 
those  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  p.  8. 

Duchess  of  Fife. — -The  heads  of  this  variety  are 
single,  round  and  regular,  with  broad  overlapping  ray- 
florets.  The  latter  are  buff-yellow,  with  an  irregular 
crimson  zone  surrounding  the  orange-yellow  disc. 

W.  C.  Harvey.— The  flower-heads  of  this  form 
greatly  resemble  those  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  but  the 
prevailing  hue  is  of  a  rich  bronzy  buff,  and  therefore 
much  darker  and  quite  distinct.  The  base  of  the 
broad  imbricating  florets  has  a  crimson  somewhat 
radiating  blotch,  the  whole  forming  a  narrow  zone 
around  the  orange-yellow  disc. 

Miss  Jefferies. — This  variety  is  also  single,  and 
exactly  of  the  same  type  as  the  two  previously 


mentioned  ;  but  the  ray-florets  are  rose-coloured,  with 
a  purple  zone  surrounding  the  yellow  disc.  All  three 
were  exhibited  by  ilr.  T.  S.  "Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  and  received  First  Class  Certificates  from 
the  committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

William  Searle. — This  variety  has  medium-sized 
flower-heads  for  a  Pompon.  The  florets  are  closely  and 
neatly  arranged,  and  of  a  pale  orange-red,  with  paler 
edges.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough,  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Northern  Star. — The  flower-heads  of  this  single 
variety  are  of  moderate  size,  with  deep  crimson-red 
rays,  margined  with  yellow,  and  passing  into  that 
shade  around  the  yellow  disc.  It  adds  one  more  to  the 
list  of  single  kinds  with  striped  flowers. 

Eclipse. — The  ray-florets  of  this  form  are  rose- 
coloured,  with  a  deep  crimson  zone  surrounding  the 
yellow  disc.  The  chief  novelty  seems  to  consist  of  a 
golden  shading  that  runs  from  the  crimson  zone  upwards 
upon  the  rose  ground  colour  of  the  florets. 

Centennial. — 'This  is  a  new  variety  of  medium  size, 
with  long-pointed,  crimson-red  florets,  margined  with 
so  intense  a  shade  as  to  be  almost  black.  The  last 
three  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  and  received  First  Class  Certificates. 

Chrysanthemum,  Sam  Henshaw. 

From  the  fact  of  its  being  already  in  flower,  this  new 
Japanese  variety  would  seem  to  be  an  early  one.  The 
heads  are  of  medium  size,  and  the  florets  all  involute 
and  closely  incurved,  so  that  the  pale  silvery  grey  or 
French-white  of  the  under-surface  only  is  shown.  The 
upper  or  inner  surface  of  the  florets  is  pale  purple,  and 
this  shining  through  according  as  the  rays  of  light  fall 
in  certain  directions,  imparts  a  pinkish  tint  to  the 
silvery  grey  of  the  reverse  of  the  florets.  The  flower- 
heads  will  possibly  increase  in  size  as  they  become 
more  fully  expanded.  The  variety  was  shown  by  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane,  4,  "Wood  view  Terrace,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
first  show  of  the  season,  on  the  11th  and  12th  inst., 
when  it  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Polyanthuses  in  Pots. 

Those  who  intend  to  grow  a  few  of  the  gold-laced 
Polyanthus  in  pots,  should  see  about  obtaining  their 
plants  at  once,  and  getting  them  established  as  soon  as 
possible.  Some  sorts,  such  as  George  the  Fourth, 
Exile,  Blackbird,  Lancashire  Hero,  Lord  Beaeonsfield, 
&c.,  are  to  be  had,  though  scarce  and  high  priced  ;  but 
Cheshire  Favourite,  Prince  Eegent,  Sidney  Smith, 
Lancer,  William  the  Fourth,  and  John  Bright  are 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  they  make  very  good  exhibition 
sorts.  Those  who  can  grow  them  in  cool  moist  localities 
in  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  plant  them  out  of 
doors  in  the  summer,  after  they  are  divided  in  late 
spring,  and  they  grow  into  nice  young  sturdy  plants. 
If  some  of  these  can  be  obtained  they  should  be  potted 
in  a  good  Auricula  soil,  placing  a  little  coco  fibre  about 
the  roots  to  give  them  a  start,  and  then  stand  them  in 
the  open,  not  giving  them  any  water,  but  waiting  for 
rain  to  come.  As  soon  as  the  roots  come  through  to 
the  sides  of  the  pots  they  should  be  shifted  into  a  larger 
size,  but  on  no  account  be  over-potted.  The  plants  will 
not  harm  if  kept  fairly  dry  all  the  winter  ;  the  loss  of  a 
good  many  plants  results  through  being  saturated  with 
rain,  and  then  allowed  to  become  frost-bound. — II.  D. 

- — >-Z<— - 

MITRARIA  COCCINEA. 

The  subject  of  this  note  is  an  exceedingly  ornamental 
plant  when  covered  in  the  spring  with  its  Gesneroid- 
like  scarlet  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Island 
of  Chiloe,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  is  not  sufficiently 
hardy  to  be  grown  universally  outdoors  in  Britain. 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  true  climber,  although  it 
can  be  trained  into  a  practically  low  shrub  if  grown  in 
pots.  Like  a  great  many  of  our  half-hardy  plants,  this 
one  has  apparently  fallen  into  obscurity  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  fact  that  it  will  not  thrive  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
probably  may  have  something  to  do  with  it  not  being 
more  generally  cultivated.  "When  placed  in  such 
circumstances  the  foliage  drops  off  as  if  attacked  by  a 
plague  of  thrips.  The  leaves  are  small,  alternately 
opposite,  deeply  and  regularly  dented,  lessening  in 
depth  towards  the  petiole,  and  are  thickly  covered 
with  minute  transparent  hairs.  The  general  colour 
of  the  foliage,  however,  is  of  a  dark  shining  green,  and 
has  a  strong  resemblance  to  Fuchsia  microphylla. 
This  plant  should  be  potted  in  fibrous  peat  and  sandy 
loam,  with  good  drainage,  and  can  be  easily  propagated 
either  by  division  or  from  cuttings  at  the  proper 
season. — Gamma,  Edinburgh. 


THE  MIGNONETTE  AND  ITS 

CULTURE.* 

By  Mr.  W.  P.  Eoberts. 

The  Mignonette  (Reseda  odorata)  is  not  a  showy  or 
an  attractive  plant,  but  so  long  as  there  are  olfactory 
organs  in  existence,  so  long  will  the  Mignonette  be  a 
favourite,  and  especially  with  the  ladies,  either  as  a 
pot  plant  or  in  a  cut  state  for  filling  vases,  small 
glasses,  or  mixing  with  other  flowers.  Indeed,  of  all 
the  plants  I  have  grown  none  have  been  more  admired 
or  have  elicited  so  much  praise  as  well-grown  specimens 
of  this  fragrant  plant.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
many  plants  that  will  try  the  patience  and  skill  of  the 
cultivator  so  much  as  this,  for  unlike  many  tender  and 
more  valuable  subjects,  which  can  be  restored  to  com¬ 
parative  health  and  vigour  from  an  apparently  dying 
state,  a  pot  of  Mignonette  after  starting  to  go  wrong 
will  continue  to  grow  worse  until  it  dies  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  save  it.  The  Mignonette  of  gardens  is  a 
native  uf  Italy,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country 
in  1752.  The  parent,  or  the  original  species,  may  still 
be  met  with  in  botanical  gardens  no  doubt,  but 
probably  has  no  more  resemblance  to  the  varieties  now 
in  cultivation  than  the  wild  one,  Reseda  luteola,  which 
I  have  come  across  in  abundance  on  chalky  banks  in 
Kent. 

Culture  in  the  Open  Air. 

This  is  a  very  simple  matter,  provided  the  soil  is 
rich  enough  to  produce  vigorous  growth,  and  that  slugs 
are  not  allowed  to  devour  the  young  plants  as  fast  as 
they  appear.  I  do  not  know  of  any  plant  that  is  such 
a  frequent  victim  to  these  voracious  creatures  as  the 
Mignonette,  and  thousands  of  plants  may  be  said  to  be 
destroyed  annually  before  they  are  seen  by  human  eye  ; 
for  if  the  soil  is  at  all  lumpy  the  slugs  retire  under  the 
lumps  by  day,  and  at  night  come  out  in  search  of  the 
coming  seedlings,  and  in  hundreds  of  instances  they 
push  their  way  down  amongst  the  nodules  of  soil  in 
search  of  them.  Thousands  of  self-sown  seed  would 
annually  become  plants  if  not  interfered  with  by  the 
slugs,  and  where  these  creatures  are  prevalent  I  deem 
it  waste  of  time  to  attempt  growing  Mignonette  in  the 
open  ground.  "When  I  commenced  to  grow  it  I  had 
frequent  failures,  and  of  course  blamed  the  seeds  and 
denounced  the  seedsman,  which  was  only  natural, 
seeing  that  there  were  no  traces  of  slugs  beyond  a 
little  slime  here  and  there  and  no  signs  of  a  plant 
having  existed.  The  quality  of  the  seed  was  tested  by 
sowing  some  in  pots,  and  found  satisfactory,  and  an 
examination  of  those  in  the  ground  was  made  by  care¬ 
fully  moving  the  soil  here  and  there,  which  revealed 
the  headless  trunks  of  my  Mignonette.  The  devices  to 
keep  slugs  away  from  plants  and  to  inveigle  them  into 
traps  are  familiar  to  you  all. 

One  thinks  he  is  quite  safe— or  rather  that  his  plants 
are — with  a  belt  of  lime  or  soot  round  them ;  and  so 
they  are  if  the  enemy  is  not  already  ensconced  within 
the  fortress,  and  the  weather  continues  dry,  for  the 
first  shower  will  destroy  his  barriers,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  they  are  most  wanted,  as  it  is  in  a  moist  at¬ 
mosphere  that  the  slug  commits  the  greatest  depre¬ 
dations.  Soaked  bran  or  brewers’  grains  are  some  of 
the  allurements  held  out  to  the  slug,  and  these  are 
examined  at  night  and  the  pests  killed.  Others  dis¬ 
regard  these  and  other  auxiliaries,  but  go  in  search  of 
the  slugs  at  dusk  and  daybreak  and  catch  them,  which 
occasions  much  treading  of  the  soil,  rendering  it  unfit 
for  plant  growth  until  it  has  been  loosened  up  again  by 
the  fork  or  spade.  It  appears  to  me  that  what  is  done 
to  check,  catch  or  destroy  the  slugs  must  be 
accomplished  before  or  at  the  time  the  seeds  are  sown, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  plants  are  up  the  ground  is 
clear  of  it. 

As  a  first  aid,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  surface  of 
the  soil  should  be  made  fine,  and  beaten  moderately 
firm  and  smooth  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Laying 
a  few  heaps  of  partially-decayed  vegetable  matter  near 
and  on  the  seed  bed  are  excellent  traps,  which  can  be 
examined  at  leisure  during  the  day,  when  they  may  be 
moved  if  the  under  surface  is  covered  with  slugs,  the 
ground  underneath  being  sprinkled  with  fresh  slaked 
lime  or  salt.  This  plan  followed  up  every  two  or  three 
days  for  a  fortnight  is  the  best  I  know  of  to  rid  ground 
of  slugs. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  any  time  from  April  to  July, 
and  by  placing  lights  resting  on  bricks  over  plants  of 
the  latter  sowing,  nice  spikes  of  Mignonette  may  be 
gathered  at  Christmas.  Mignonette,  like  many  other 
annuals,  is  usually  sown  too  thickly,  or  not  thinned  out 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood 
Horticultural  Society. 
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sufficiently  ;  consequently  the  plants  are  weakly  and 
the  spikes  small,  and  in  wet  seasons  the  lower 
portion  of  the  plants  decay,  and  there  is  an  end  to 
further  growth.  The  distance  between  the  plants 


move  all  in  4J-in.  pots  that  are  worth  it,  and  find  that 
they  make  grand  stuff  in  7^-in.  pots.  If  any  of  these 
are  promising,  remove  them  again  into  pots  about 
10  ins.  in  diameter. 


supplied  with  the  bones  and  superphosphate,  for  which 
I  should  say  Clay’s  Fertiliser  is  an  excellent  substitute  ; 
judging  from  a  few  plants  that  I  applied  it  to.  Newly 
potted  plants  of  Mignonette,  like  many  other  newly 
potted  things,  suffer  from  injudicious  watering,  and 
many  over-dose  their  plants.  If  the  soil  is  moderately 
moist  at  potting  time,  withhold  water  for  two  or  three 
days  ;  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  it  must  be  only 
applied  sparingly,  as  anything  approaching  a  soddened 
condition  is  most  detrimental  to  the  plants.  After 
potting,  each  plant  should  have  a  stake  to  support  it, 
which  at  first  need  not  be  very  strong  nor  much  higher 
than  the  plants  ;  but  later  on,  those  in  the  larger  pots 
will  need  stakes  2  ft.  6  ins.  above  the  pots,  inserted  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  tops  of  those  in  the  outer  row 
will  be  2  ft.  6  ins.  distant.  Should  the  plants  not  grow 
the  length  of  the  stakes,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
shorten  the  latter,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  exchange 
them  for  longer  ones  when  the  plants  are  nearly 
full  grown.  You  will  have  some  idea  of  the  size 
they  may  be  grown  when  I  tell  you  that  1  have  had 
spikes  22  ins.  long,  measuring  from  the  lowest  seed 
capsule. 

Feeding  the  Plants. 

This  must  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  pots  become 
full  of  roots,  by  applying  liquid  manure  every  other 
day,  that  made  from  cow  manure  being  the  best ;  but 
they  do  not  object  to  that  made  from  the  excrement  of 
other  animals,  and  I  have  given  them  soot  water, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  the 
gallon,  and  Clay’s  Fertiliser  with  apparently  good 
results. 

Shading. 

From  April  onwards  the  plants  are  benefited  by  a  slight 
shading  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Not  only 
do  the  flowers  last  longer,  but  the  foliage  maintains  its 
verdure  to  the  end  of  the  flowering  stage. 


should  not  be  less  than  6  ins.,  and  we  have  frequently 
thinned  them  out  to  1  ft.  apart. 

Culture  in  Pots. 

Sowings  may  be  made  in  pots  from  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  end  of  August,  according  to  the  time  the  plants 
are  required.  The  London  growers  sow  in  September 
in  large  quantities  to  supply  Covent  Garden  Market 
from  March  to  July  ;  others  are  sown  in  February  and 
March  to  come  in  and  succeed  them.  Half  a  dozen  or 
more  seeds  are  sown  in  a  48-sized  pot  covered  over  with 
fine  soil,  and  the  pots  are  stood  close  together  in  low 
pits  with  lights  on.  The  young  plants  have  all  the 
air  that  can  be  given  them  during  the  winter  months, 
except  in  frosty  weather.  When  I  first  saw  those 
marvellous  productions  of  the  London  growers,  I  was 
fairly  amazed  at  the  poor  result  of  my  own  efforts.  I 
am,  however,  of  opinion  that  their  greater  success  is 
due  mainly  to  having  suitable  structures,  such  as  the 
low  pits  referred  to,  and  I  feel  sure  it  would  puzzle  the 
most  skilful  of  them  to  produce  such  specimens  in  the 
lofty,  ill- ventilated  houses  which  many  gardeners  have 
to  deal  with. 

Plants  from  the  July  sowing  will  be  nicely  in  flower 
in  March.  I  use  4^-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  well  washed  and 
carefully  drained,  and  fill  them  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  top  with  a  compost  made  up  of  loam,  one-sixth 
leaf-soil,  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  I  sow  moderately 
thick,  and  thin  early,  but  gradually,  until  they  are 
reduced  to  five  or  seven  plants  in  a  pot,  equidistant 
round  the  sides,  with  one  in  the  centre.  The  best 
place  for  the  seed  pots  is  standing  on  ashes  in  a  frame 
or  pit  and  not  too  far  from  the  glass,  but  the  lights 
must  not  be  put  on  except  at  first  to  carry  a  shading 
until  the  seeds  germinate,  and  later  on  to  protect  them 
from  heavy  rain,  too  much  moisture  during  their  early 
stage  being  most  inimical  to  them.  Until  the  plants 
are  an  inch  high  and  a  fair  number  of  roots  are  made  I 
allow  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  get  dry  between  each 
watering. 

There  must  be  no  coddling  of  the  plants,  but  they 
must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  lights  taken 
off  every  fine  day.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see 
plants  of  Mignonette  2  ins.  or  3  ins.  high  laying  on 
their  sides,  which  is  solely  due  to  shade  or  confinement. 
Growers  of  a  few  plants  will  find  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  an  airy  greenhouse  a  good  place  for  them  from  the 
end  of  September  onwards,  and  those  intended  to 
llower  in  the  pots  they  are  in  will  need  no  further 
attention  than  to  be  supplied  with  water,  and  a  few 
sticks  supporting  a  piece  of  mat  run  round  to  keep 
them  up. 

Potting. 

For  specimens  select  the  best  in  the  smaller  or  larger 
size  pots,  and  put  them  into  pots  3  ins.  larger.  I 


Compost.  Enemies. 

At  each  potting,  use  soil  similar  to  that  they  were  -^-S  ^ar  as  experience  goes  I  do  not  know  of  any 
sown  in,  only  coarser,  and  add  about  a  tenth  of  ^-in.  besides  the  slug,  which  finds  the  plants  out  in  pots  in 
bones,  with  a  sprinkling  of  bone  dust,  or  superphosphate  their  early  stage^as  well  as  in  the  open  air,  and  the 


Miles’s  Hybrid  Spiral  Mignonette. 


and  soot.  Some  years  ago  I  conducted  an  experiment 
with  four  different  mixtures,  consisting  of  the  above 
with  decayed  manure  and  lime  rubbish.  I  could  not 
see  any  striking  difference  in  the  plants,  except  in  those 


humble  bee,  which  is  so  industrious  in  fertilising 
the  flowers  as  soon  as  they  are  fully  developed, 
that  in  a  few  days  your  flowers  are  converted  into  seed 
pods. 
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Varieties. 

I  have  not  tried  at  the  same  time  all  the  varieties 
advertised  in  seedsmen’s  catalogues,  though  I  think  all 
of  these  have  been  sown  in  their  turn,  hut  none  have 
given  me  such  satisfaction  as  a  good  strain  of  Parsons 
White  and  Miles’  Hybrid  Spiral,  both  of  which,  I 
believe,  originated  in  a  Brighton  nursery.  Some 
varieties  are  naturally  dwarf  and  unsuitable  to  grow  for 
specimens.  The  commonest  of  all  of  them  may  be 
grown  to  the  dimensions  already  stated,  but  the  flower- 
spikes  are  weak  and  poor.  I  have  been  frequently 
asked  if  the  Tree  Mignonette  is  a  distinct  variety,  but 
all  the  gardeners  present  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is 
not,  and  that  any  tall  free-growing  kind  may  be  grown 
into  tree-shape.  I  have  spent  much  time  over  this 
method  of  culture  to  please  others,  hut  I  was  never 
partial  to  it,  and  rather  regarded  it  as  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  plant,  and  yielding  no  compensatory 
returns  for  the  time  and  labour  expended  on  it. 

Tree  Mignonette. 

However,  in  case  anyone  may  wish  to  grow  the  plant 
in  this  style  a  few  cultural  hints  are  offered.  In  order 
to  secure  a  good  plant  place  three  or  four  seeds  in  the 
centre  of  a  3-in.  pot  in  the  month  of  March,  and  place 
them  on  the  greenhouse  shelf  close  to  the  glass.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up  and  it  can  be  seen  which 
is  likely  to  be  the  best,  pull  the  weakest  out,  leaving 
only  one.  As  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots  move 
into  larger  ones,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  give  them  any 
more  pot  room  after  August,  as  they  make  but  few  roots 
during  the  winter,  and  the  fresh  soil  introduced  round 
the  roots  is  liable  to  become  sour  before  they  can  enter 
it. 

Tie  the  plants  to  stakes  when  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  high, 
and  as  side  shoots  are  formed  pinch  them  to  one  joint, 
and  continue  this  process  until  the  plant  is  the  desired 
height  for  the  stem.  To  my  mind  18  ins.  should  be 
the  maximum  ;  others  might  be  15  ins.  and  12  ins.  for 
convenience  of  arranging  amongst  other  plants.  Once 
the  plant  is  left  to  branch  out,  the  head  begins  to  be 
formed,  and  then  is  the  time  to  fix  the  trellis  which  is 
to  support  the  shoots.  All  the  flowers  must  be  pinched 
out  until  October,  as  they  only  exhaust  the  energies  of 
the  plant,  and  they  are  not  appreciated  so  long  as  there 
are  any  in  the  open  air.  The  spurs  resulting  from 
pinching  the  side  shoots  may  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
stem,  when  the  plant  is  fully  formed,  but  up  to  then, 
they,  as  well  as  any  shoots  they  may  have  thrown  out, 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  form  the  substance  of  the 
stem  by  encouraging  the  circulation  of  sap. 

- - 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  AS 

BEDDED  OUT  PLANTS. 

The  cold  and  wet  season  of  1888,  and  the  almost  as 
wet  an  one  of  the  present,  have  more  than  proved  the 
superiority  of  the  tuberous  Begonias  as  bedding  plants 
for  standing  all  weathers,  short  of  frosts,  as  compared 
with  most  other  tender  bedding-out  things,  especially 
the  Pelargoniums.  Through  sunshine  and  shower, 
rather  heavy  showers,  too— in  fact,  storms,  some  of 
them — the  Begonias  have  held  on  and  continued  to  he 
one  mass  of  bloom,  so  little  have  the  stormy  rains 
appeared  to  hurt  them  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  Pelargoniums,  including  the  Ivy-leaved 
varieties,  have  had  a  hard  struggle  to  bloom  at  all. 
Last  year  they  were  a  complete  failure  as  far  as  bloom 
went,  and  this  season,  with  us,  at  least,  they  are  not 
much  better.  They  have  made  plenty  of  growth  and 
filled  the  beds  well,  but  the  quantity  and  brilliancy  of 
bloom  has  been  sadly  lacking.  The  constant  showers 
of  rain  continually  damaged  and  rotted  the  trusses  of 
bloom,  and  dashed  to  the  ground  the  petals  of  every 
flower  that  managed  to  open.  For  about  four  days 
only  can  it  be  said  the  Pelargoniums  have  been  fairly 
full  of  bloom  and  made  a  bright  show — a  sorry  return 
for  twelve  months’  labour  with  them. 

There  are  now  so  many  decided  colours  amongst 
Begonias  that  they  might  with  advantage  supersede  the 
Pelargoniums  altogether  for  bedding  out.  The  change 
would  be  beneficial  in  more  senses  than  one.  On  the 
score  of  economy  alone  it  would  be  desirable,  as  a  great 
saving  would  be  effected.  The  cost  in  raising  from  seed, 
and  the  subsequent  keeping  up  of  stock  of  a  few 
thousands  of  tubers  of  Begonias,  their  winter  storage, 
and  the  preparing  of  them  for  the  beds  in  spring, 
is  considerably  on  the  side  of  and  in  the  favour  of 
these  plants  as  compared  with  Pelargoniums. 

There  would  be  no  propagating  of  thousands  of 
cuttings  in  the  autumn,  and  the  consequent  taking  up 
of  so  much  glass  space — which  could  be  more  profitably 
occupied — to  winter  them  under,  followed  by  the  inevit¬ 


able  potting  or  mossing  them  off  in  the  spring  with  the 
concomitant  every-day  watering,  if  in  pots,  till  they 
are  finally  placed  in  the  beds  they  are  to  occupy  through 
the  summer.  Such  is  the  inevitable  roll  to  be  gone 
through  anuually  with  Pelargoniums.  With  Begonias, 
after  the  first  lot  of  tubers  is  raised,  the  stock  is  easily 
and  cheaply  kept  up  to  the  numbers  required  by  sowing 
a  little  seed  every  year ;  as  to  wintering  the  tubers, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  lift  them  from  the  borders  after 
the  first  frost  has  cut  the  plants  down,  allow  them  to 
dry  a  little,  then  pack  them  in  sand  or  coco  fibre  in 
tubs,  boxes,  or  any  other  suitable  vessel,  and  place 
away  in  some  cool  dry  shed  free  from  frost. 

In  spring,  about  the  last  week  in  March,  a  frame  or 
frames  should  be  placed  in  an  open  sunny  spot  on  a 
hard  bottom,  a  light  soil  mixed  with  coco  fibre  being 
prepared  and  put  into  the  frames  to  the  depth  of 
3  ins.  The  tubers  are  then  brought  from  their  winter 
quarters  and  looked  over,  and  any  large  ones  that  will 
bear  division  are  cut  into  two  or  more  sets,  the  tubers 
being  run  out  in  two  lines  in  the  frames  about  3  ins. 
apart,  and  covered  with  the  prepared  soil  to  the  depth 
of  1  in.  The  lights  are  put  on  and  kept  closed  till  the 
shoots  begin  to  appear  through  the  soil,  when  a  little 
air  is  then  given  by  degrees  every  day,  and  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permits  the  lights  are  taken  off  altogether. 
When  the  plants  are  2  ins.  to  4  ins.  high  they  are  lifted 
with  balls,  and  then  transferred  to  the  beds  they  are  to 
occupy  through  the  summer. 

Such  is  the  simple  procedure  we  adopt  with  our 
bedding-out  Begonias.  We  never  allow  them  to  feel 
artificial  heat  after  the  seedling  stage,  they  are  better 
without  it.  Some  few  Begonia  enthusiasts  prefer  to 
raise  their  stock  for  bedding  out  from  seed  sown  every 
year,  and  to  depend  solely  upon  them  for  the  current 
season’s  floral  display.  Some  soils  and  localities  may 
favour  such  a  practice,  and  be  more  conducive  to  a 
quick  and  free  blooming  of  the  plants  than  others. 
Your  correspondent,  “  Somersetshire  Rector,”  must  be 
favoured  with  such  a  convenient  position,  as  he  is  quite 
an  enthusiast  for,  and  champions  current  year’s  seedlings 
for  a  good  floral  display.  By-the-bye,  he  pleasantly 
reminds  me  (p.  834)  of  the  friendly  tilt  I  had  with  him 
in  these  columns  last  year  on  the  subject  of  current- 
year’s  seedlings  versus  two  or  more  years’  tubers  for 
making  the  best  floral  display. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  again  this  year  so 
successful  with  his  seedlings,  and  I  am  sure  if  he  had 
me  by  his  side  in  his  Somersetshire  garden  he  would 
find  me  a  warm  admirer  of  all  he  could  show  me  in  the 
Begonia  line,  and  appreciative  of  his  efforts  to  make 
current-year’s  plants  take  the  place  of  older  tubers,  and 
thus  bridging  the  time  in  having  them  available  for  a 
good  display  the  first  season. 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  should  still  remain  sceptical 
about  current-year’s  seedlings  being  as  good  in  every 
respect  as  older  tubers  for  making  the  best  floral 
display.  I  know  from  my  own  practice  and  experience 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  good  display  of  bloom  the 
first  season  from  seedling  plants,  by  planting  them 
thickly,  but  in  no’instance  have  1  found  them  to  come 
up  to  older  tubers  in  size  and  substance  of  bloom,  which 
should  count  for  a  great  deal  with  the  Begonia.  As 
“  Somersetshire  Rector”  has  never  tried  second  year’s 
tubers  I  would  urge  him  to  make  a  trial,  and  if  he  does 
not  have  in  the  bulk  a  larger  mass  of  bloom,  he  will  at 
any  rate  have  much  finer  flowers  to  feast  his  eyes  with. 

This,  at  least,  has  always  been  our  experience  of 
them.  I  think  this  is  the  twelfth  year  we  have  bedded 
out  Begonias,  and  our  first  essay  was  with  tubers  sent 
us  from  Cannes,  but  we  found  that  these  south  of 
France  Begonias  were  too  tender  for  our  soil  and 
position,  and  had  to  give  up  planting  them  out. 
Amongst  them  were  some  lovely  yellow  and  deep 
orange-chromes.  "We  have  still  some  of  the  best  of 
them,  but  keep  them  in  pots  under  glass  for  home 
decoration.  Our  present  stock  of  bedding-out  tubers 
is  from  Messrs.  Laing’s  well-known  strain,  purchased 
direct,  both  seed  and  tubers,  from  that  firm.  We  keep 
our  stock  up  now  by  sowing  a  little  seed  of  our  own 
selecting  and  saving  every  year.  This  season  we  have 
planted  out  over  1,000  from  one  to  four-year-old  tubers, 
and  some  200  current-year’s  seedlings,  and  I  cannot 
help  paying  “Somersetshire  Rector”  the  return  com¬ 
pliment  of  wishing  I  had  him  here  by  my  side  to-day 
(Sept.  12th).  It  would  not  take  him  long  to  decide 
between  current  year’s  seedlings  and  older  tubers.  The 
latter  have  had  the  best  of  it  with  us  all  the  season 
through.  We  have  them  planted  in  separate  colours, 
in  mixture  in  floral  arrangements,  in  isolated  beds  and 
in  Ivy-clad  baskets,  and  as  single  plants.  In  each 
position  they  look  well — indeed,  it  seems  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  misplace  Begonias  ;  they  look  pleasing  and 


appropriate  in  almost  any  position.  So  much  cannot 
be  said  for  hosts  of  other  tender  bedding-out  plants. 

I  prefer  planting  Begonias  rather  thinly  than  other¬ 
wise,  and  covering  the  ground  underneath  them  with 
some  green  carpeting  plant,  such  as  Herniaria  glabra. 
When  planted  too  thickly  as  to  unduly  crowd  each 
other,  air  cannot  well  circulate  through  them,  and 
what  with  the  dropping  flowers  and  water  lodging  on 
the  leaves  after  dewy  nights  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
rotting  of  the  leaves  and  stems  soon  takes  place,  and 
ugly  gaps  in  the  beds  follow. — J.  Kipling,  Knebicorth. 

- - 

APPLES  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  most  interesting  lot  of  Apple  trees  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  are 
those  grafted  on  the  French  and  English  Paradise  and 
Doucin  stocks.  Having  been  grafted  at  different  times 
they  vary  of  course  in  size  and  age.  The  most  recent 
plantation,  consisting  of  very  small  trees,  has  borne  but 
sparingly,  but  most  of  the  others  where  not  yet 
gathered  are  bearing  good  average  crops,  while  some 
varieties  are  so  heavily  laden  that  branches  are  almost 
breaking  down  under  the  weight.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  Cellini  and  Small’s  Admirable.  The  fruits 
of  the  former  are  of  medium  size  owing  to  their  great 
number,  but  very  highly  coloured.  The  same  character 
applies  to  Small’s  Admirable,  the  fruits  of  which  should 
be  above  the  medium  size  when  at  their  best.  There 
are  two  sets  of  trees  here,  and  in  both  cases  are  they 
heavily  laden.  A  striking  contrast  is  exhibited  in  Yew 
Hawthornden,  the  fruits  of  which  are  more  thinly 
scattered  over  the  trees,  and  of  great  size,  somewhat 
flattened,  greenish  yellow  and  red  on  the  exposed  side. 

The  trees  of  Stirling  Castle  are  of  slow  growth,  with 
spreading  heads,  and  bear  with  remarkable  freedom. 
The  fruit  has  a  tender  and  juicy  white  flesh,  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  Hawthornden,  and  like  that,  is 
now  a  popular  kind.  Lord  Suffield,  another  large  and 
free-fruiting  variety,  also  bore  a  heavy  crop.  The 
crops  of  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  have  been  gathered,  but 
while  still  hanging  on  the  trees  had  a  splendid  effect, 
owing  to  the  bright  colour  of  this  early  Apple.  The 
flesh  is  firm,  crisp  and  juicy,  and  the  Apple  may  be 
used  either  for  cooking  or  dessert  purposes,  as  it  proves 
refreshing  and  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  many.  Its 
earliness  and  handsome  appearance  should  ensure  its 
admission  to  every  collection.  Another  large-fruiting 
kind,  named  Opetien  Pommiers,  has  flattened,  green 
fruits,  speckled  with  red  on  the  exposed  side.  York¬ 
shire  Beauty  bears  heavily  at  Chiswick,  producing 
clean  fruits  of  fair  size,  but  they  are  greenish  yellow, 
ripening  off  yellow  with  a  red  side,  and  do  not  exhibit 
the  splendid  red  colour  which  they  assume  in  other 
more  favoured  localities,  with  regard  to  atmospheric 
influences,  both  north  and  south  of  London.  Frogmore 
Prolific  is  a  large  Apple,  and  most  esteemed  for  its 
qualities  as  a  cooking  sort.  The  skiu  is  greenish 
yellow,  mottled  with  red,  while  the  flesh  is  white, 
juicy  and  sweet.  We  noticed  some  fine  fruits  on  a  tree 
about  3  ft.  in  height. 

A  number  of  first-class  quality  Apples,  independent 
of  their  economical  value,  might  be  grown  for  their 
ornamental  appearance  along  the  more  prominent  parts 
of  gardens  or  orchards,  where  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  public.  They  might  even  act  as 
an  incentive  to  fruit-growing,  for  nothing  is  more  orna¬ 
mental  in  a  garden  than  a  standard  with  a  well-shaped 
head  heavily  laden  with  richly-coloured  fruit.  Amongst 
this  class  Worcester  Pearmain  takes  the  front  rank. 
It  has  brilliant  red,  conical  fruits,  and  notwithstanding 
their  shape,  the  variety  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  from 
the  rather  flat-fruited  Devonshire  Quarrenden. 
Baumann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette,  as  seen  at  Chiswick, 
is  rather  an  erect  tree  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  deep  red 
fruits.  They  are  not  very  large,  but  the  quantity  and 
their  bright  appearance  are  very  effective.  Dutch 
Mignonne  is  well  known  as  an  abundant  bearer  on  the 
Paradise  Stock,  and  here  the  trees  are  literally  being 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  The  latter 
is  moderate  in  size,  greenish  yellow,  variously  mottled 
or  streaked  with  red,  especially  on  the  exposed  side. 
Another  exceedingly  pretty  Apple  is  Benoni,  reminding 
one  of  small  specimens  of  Cellini.  The  fruits  are  also 
more  globose  or  oblate,  greenish  yellow  with  a  red 
side,  mottled  and  striped  with  red  elsewhere.  It  is  of 
American  origin,  and  has  a  firm,  yellow  and  delicate 
flesh,  with  a  rich  aroma.  Yellow  Ingestrie  may  also 
be  placed  here,  because  the  trees  are  very  ornamental 
when  heavily  laden  with  their  shortly-cylindrical  pale 
yellow  fruits,  as  they  are  in  this  instance.  They  are 
now  ripe  or  mostly  so. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  does  not  assume  its  best  colour 
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in  the  vicinity  of  London,  but  the  high-class  quality  of 
this  Apple  will  always  ensure  its  being  grown.  Like 
Benoni,  it  has  also  a  yellow,  brisk,  sweet,  and  highly- 
perfumed  flesh,  and  is  only  of  medium  size,  with  a 
greenish  yellow  skin  heavily  suffused  with  red  on  the 
exposed  side.  It  bears  heavily  as  a  small  tree  on  the 
Paradise  stock.  The  Nonpareil— better  known,  per¬ 
haps,  as  the  Old  Nonpareil— although  considered  as 
one  of  the  best  winter  Apples  for  dessert  purposes,  is  by 
no  means  an  attractive  one,  being  small,  round,  and 
heavily  covered  with  russet.  It  thrives  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  the  south,  and  attains  its  highest  flavour 
there.  Although  considered  of  French  origin,  it  is 
more  highly  esteemed  in  this  country.  Braddick’s 
Nonpareil  is  even  held  in  higher  estimation  by  many 
cultivators  than  the  old  variety.  It  is  greenish  yellow 
with  a  red  cheek,  and  marked  with  large  russety 
patches.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  highly  aromatic, 
and  the  fruit  is  in  season  from  November  till  April. 
The  trees  here  are  of  good  size,  and  bear  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit. 

- ■*->*<- - 

ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 

- - 

Stove  Plants  in  Window  Boxes. 

The  early  part  of  the  year,  and  even  the  latter  end  of 
August,  was  anything  bat  favourable  to  the  well-being 
of  plants  ordinarily  requiring  a  stove  temperature,  and 
in  some  instances  it  was  so  cold  that  one  would  have 
expected  the  leaves  of  such  things  as  Crotons  to 
drop  off  during  the  winterly  weather  we  have 
experienced.  The  window-boxes  we  refer  to  are  those 
of  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar,  Onslow 
Crescent,  South  Kensington.  The  plants  have  now 
been  in  the  windows  (outside,  of  course)  for  the  last 
three  months,  perfectly  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  to 
the  smoky  influences  of  that  populous  part  of  the 
metropolis.  They  consist  of  highly-coloured  Crotons, 
Dracrena  Goldieana  in  fine  condition,  D.  gracilis, 
Ananasa  sativa  variegata,  Fandanus  Veitchii,  Ophio- 
pogon  spicatum  variegatum,  with  purple  foliage  very 
highly  coloured,  Hydrangea  hortensis  variegata,  with 
an  equal  amount  of  variegation,  and  other  plants  of  a 
similar  character.  The  latter  generally  produces  the 
finest  foliage  when  grown  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere, 
as  in  the  case  of  many  other  greenhouse  plants  and  some 
Ferns  that  assume  their  finest  hues  when  so  treated. 
In  a  low  temperature  the  variegation  is  not  lost,  but 
the  green  portion  of  the  leaf  is  the  larger,  and  the 
white  portion  is  proportionately  weak  and  dull  in  hue. 
All  this  fine  colouration  of  various  hues  is  toned  down 
by  the  graceful  slender  stems  and  delicate  green  hue  of 
a  Bamboo,  apparently  Spathiphyllum  falcatum. 

The  Floral  Committee  Awards. 

I  AM  in  a  fog  about  the  awards  of  certificates  made  by 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  should  be  glad  if  some  one  would  tell  me 
on  what  principle  that  body  now  deals  with  florists’ 
flowers.  1  am  more  immediately  concerned  with  the 
Dahlia,  and  I  find  that  while  at  the  meeting  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  August  27th  only  Awards  of  Merit  were  voted 
to  these  flowers,  at  the  meeting  of  the  same  body  at 
Chiswick  on  the  5th  inst.  both  First  Class  Certificates 
and  Awards  of  Merit  were  granted,  three  marks 
carrying  the  former,  and  two  the  latter.  Now  I  can 
understand  the  new  rule  respecting  Awards  of  Merit 
being  given  instead  of  First  Class  Certificates  to  florists’ 
flowers,  and  assume  that  in  such  case  the  one  is  equiva¬ 
lent  in  value  to  the  other  or  nearly  so,  but  if  this  is  the 
rule  observed  at  the  Drill  Hall,  for  what  reason  does 
the  committee  make  it  only  of  second  class  value  at 
Chiswick  ?  Again,  I  catalogue  the  single  variety, 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  as  having  received  a  First 
Class  Certificate  in  1883,  but  at  Chiswick  it  has  only 
got  an  Award  of  Merit.  Am  I  to  consider  the  former 
award  as  cancelled  ?  I  see  that  Paragon,  which  was 
certificated  in  1878,  has  now  received  another  First 
Class  Certificate. — A  Dahlia  Grower.  [The  First  Class 
Certificate  given  at  Chiswick  is  a  special  Chiswick 
Award,  and  is  only  given  to  plants  considered  worthy 
of  it  after  trial  in  the  garden. — Ed.] 

Ixora  aalicifolia. 

This  grand  old  Ixora  is  grown  to  perfection  in  the 
stoves  at  Mill  House,  Sowerby  Bridge,  near  Halifax. 
When  recently  visiting  there  I  was  especially  surprised 
to  find  several  fine  plants,  some  bearing  as  many  as 
four  and  five  dozen  trusses  of  its  bright  orange-scarlet 
flowers.  The  graceful  glaucous  foliage  adds  an  addi¬ 


tional  beauty  to  the  plant,  which  is  a  grand  exhibition 
variety,  but  seldom  seen  now-a-daya.  Mr.  Woods,  the 
gardener,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  success. — 
Rusticus. 

Torenia  flava,  syn.  Baillonii. 

This  is  one  of  a  genus  of  plants,  comprising  in  all 
about  sixteen  species,  out  of  which  only  half-a-dozen 
or  so  are  generally  grown  to  any  extent.  The  first 
species  were  introduced  from  China,  but  they  are  also 
found  in  Eastern  Asia  and  parts  of  Africa.  The  one 
under  notice  makes  an  admirable  basket  subject,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  recommended,  and  only  deserves 
to  be  better  known  to  be  more  often  met  with  in 
gardens.  The  leaves  are  small,  hairy  and  opposite  ; 
flowers,  which  are  abundantly  borne,  1  in.  in  length, 
corolla  a  deep  dark  yellow,  with  a  purple  eye.  It  is 
of  easy  culture.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  March  or 
April  in  a  warm  place  ;  when  large  enough  to  handle 
prick  off  into  pans  or  pot  singly.  In  about  a  month 
put  them  in  baskets  in  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf-soil, 
a  little  peat,  and  silver  sand.  Keep  them  warm  and 
moist,  and  with  this  treatment  they  will  quickly  grow. 
Plants  can  also  be  obtained  by  cuttings,  which  will  soon 
strike  under  similar  conditions.  Green- fly  is  apt  to  be 
troublesome  sometimes  ;  when  this  is  the  case  fumigate 
as  soon  as  it  is  apparent.  It  adds  to  their  beauty,  when 
in  baskets,  if  a  small  Dracrena  of  the  narrow-leaved 
section,  such  as  Guilfoylei  or  Cooperii,  be  used  as  a 
centre  plant.  When  in  bloom  the  flowering  period  may 
be  prolonged  a  little  by  removing  a  few  to  a  lower 
temperature.  —F.  R.  S. 

A  Plea  for  the  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
When  the  perennial  Asters  are  spoken  of  in  this 
country,  the  great  bulk  of  British  gardeners  regard 
them  with  indifference  or  even  hold  them  in  open 
derision  as  the  occupants  of  weedy  beds  and  borders. 
Our  Continental  neighbours  in  Paris  evidently  take  a 
different  view  of  them,  judging  from  the  frequency 
with  which  one  meets  them  in  the  flower  markets  and 
stalls.  Nor  are  they  the  best  and  showiest  species  that 
could  be  obtained,  but  rather  the  reverse,  as  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  the  small- flowered  kinds  are  exposed 
for  sale.  Common  garden  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  also 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  trade  in  flowers  is  considerable,  not  only  the 
upper  but  the  middle  classes  carrying  away  their  quota. 
By  being  kept  in  water  these  cheap  flowers  are  also  to 
be  had  in  fresher  condition  than  the  same  class  of  goods 
in  a  London  flower  market,  where  one  generally  sees 
them  piled  in  a  heap  fully  exposed  to  wither  the  whole 
day  long.  The  single  forms  of  the  Chinese  Aster 
(Callistephus  Chinensis)  are  also  largely  grown  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  Marguerites  ;  and  we  must  confess, 
after  seeing  them  arranged  in  a  vase  with  water,  they 
look  exceedingly  handsome,  and  devoid  of  that  lumpi¬ 
ness  which  characterises  the  large  and  fully  double 
kinds  so  popular  in  this  country.  They  exhibit  the 
blue,  white,  red,  pink,  purple,  and  other  shades  seen 
in  the  doubles,  while  they  are  also  so  far  improved  that 
the  ray  florets  overlap  one  another  like  those  of  an  im¬ 
proved  single  Dahlia,  and  the  starry  loose  character 
of  the  wild  type  is  not  to  be  seen.  It  is  also  important 
to  notice  that  they  are  cut  with  long  leafy  stalks,  and 
are  arranged  loosely  in  the  vases. 

HedycHium  Gardnerianum  as  a  Bedding 
Plant. 

A  small  bed  of  this  Nepaul  plant  may  be  seen  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 
on  a  border  alongside  of  the  lawn.  The  stems  vary 
from  18  ins.  to  30  ins.,  and  are  therefore  on  an  average 
much  shorter  than  when  grown  in  a  stove.  They  are, 
however,  equally  dwarf  when  planted  out  in  a  cool  well- 
ventilated  house.  The  flower  spike  is  also  compara¬ 
tively  shortened  and  close  set  with  flowers  that  are  so 
hardened  by  exposure  that  they  withstand  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  appear  as  clean  and  fresh  as  those 
grown  under  glass.  They  are  as  well  coloured  or  even 
darker  than  those  grown  under  glass,  bright  yellow  with 
the  style  and  perfect  anther  crimson.  The  loaves  are 
of  good  consistency,  oblong-ovate,  and  dark  glaucous 
green.  Its  novelty  and  sub-tropical  appearance  should 
be  an  incentive  to  grow  it  more  frequently  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  if  a  warm  sheltered  spot  be  chosen  for  it, 
growth  would  no  doubt  be  more  rampant,  producing  a 
finer  effect  from  a  foliage  point  of  view.  The  roots 
could  be  lifted  and  stored  under  similar  conditions  to 
that  by  which  Dahlias  are  preserved  during  winter. 

Anemone  japonica  alba. 

In  a  recent  number  a  writer,  dwelling  upon  the  fore¬ 
going  popular  hardy  plant,  stated  that  it  did  not  do 


well  in  the  shade.  As  it  happens,  my  dwelling-house 
faces  the  north,  and  in  the  front  'garden,  where  the 
soil  is  heavy,  stiff  and  cold,  and  where  but  very  little 
sun  indeed  falls  even  at  midsummer,  I  have  several 
plants  of  the  white  Japanese  Anemone,  and  they  grow 
and  flower  with  surprising  freedom.  Not  only  are  some 
of  the  plants  quite  deprived  of  the  influence  of  the  sun, 
but  they  are  shaded  by  trees,  and  these  produce  the 
finest  flowers.  Nor  do  I  think  that  my  experience  is  a 
solitary  one,  for  neighbours  of  mine,  similarly  circum¬ 
stanced  in  regard  to  soil,  aspect  and  shade,  have  plants 
blooming  grandly  ;  better  indeed  in  such  a  position 
than  in  a  more  open  and  sunny  one. — R.  D. 

Grape— Diamant  Traube. 

This  Grape  made  its  first  appearance  many  years  ago  in 
this  country,  but  had  disappeared  from  cultivation  till 
quite  recently.  It  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Leroy, 
of  Angers,  and  used  to  be  grown  in  an  unheated  orchard 
house  at  Chiswick,  where  it  fruited  freely  ;  but'W.  Rou- 
pell,  Esq.,  of  Harvey  Lodge, Roupell  Park,  who  exhibited 
it  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last, 
finds  that  it  does  best  with  a  little  heat.  It  is  a 
roundish-ovate,  Sweetwater  Grape  of  first-class  quality, 
and  ripens  early.  The  bunches  are  of  small  size,  but 
the  berries  are  small  for  a  Sweetwater  Grape,  thin- 
skinned  and  delicate  in  flavour.  It  fruits  well,  and  at 
Harvey  Lodge  is  grown  in  pots.  The  Grapes  shown 
were  from  a  year  old  Vine.  The  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  it  a  First 
Class  Certificate. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

- - 

Hollyhocks. 

The  earliest  struck  cuttings  should  now  be  well  rooted, 
and  if  so,  potted  off  singly.  If  eyes  were  used  by  the 
cutting  down  of  stems,  they  will  by  this  time  have 
thrown  up  shoots  from  beneath  the  soil.  After  potting 
they  may  be  placed  in  frames  and  kept  close  for  a  day 
or  two  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil ;  but 
after  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  day  and  night.  The  heavy  dews  at 
night  will  benefit  them  greatly.  It  is  of  no  advan¬ 
tage  to  keep  them  coddled  in  heat  or  close  frames,  but 
on  the  contrary,  is  greatly  injurious  by  making  them 
tender,  thus  laying  them  more  open  to  disease  by  the 
weakening  of  their  constitution.  Where  it  is  intended 
to  save  seed  of  double  flowers,  remove  the  dying  petals 
to  prevent  damping,  which  is  liable  to  occur  especially 
in  wet  weather,  because  the  old  flowers  frequently  hang 
on  a  long  time  or  even  rot  in  position.  The  flowering 
season  will  be  considerably  prolonged  by  the  removal 
of  all  decaying  blooms,  and  seed  vessels  where  seeds  are 
not  required. 

Gladioli. 

Corms,  or  popularly  speaking,  bulbs,  that  were  small 
when  planted,  often  produce  better  spikes  of  flowers 
than  full-grown  ones  ;  but  they  flower  later.  The 
same  applies  to  seedlings,  which  are  always  more  vigor¬ 
ous  than  old  plants.  This  should  encourage  amateurs 
not  to  discard  small  corms  as  worthless,  even  if  the 
flowers  are  produced  late  in  the  season.  Plants  that 
flowered  early  may  be  encouraged  to  ripen  seeds,  which 
may  be  sown  and  raised  in  a  greenhouse,  and  after¬ 
wards  planted  out  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year  ; 
they  soon  attain  a  flowering  size  when  so  treated. 
Gather  seed  from  reliable  kinds,  and  something  good 
may  be  expected  amongst  the  seedlings.  Small  plants 
or  seedlings  now  pushing  up  their  flower-spikes  will 
derive  much  advantage  from  doses  of  manure-water 
occasionally. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

A  very  good  method  of  getting  a  stock  of  strong 
flowering  plants  is  to  place  them  in  the  open  ground 
early  in  the  season,  and  by  September  they  will  have 
made  good  bushy  flowering  specimens.  The  advantages 
are  that  good  plants  are  obtained  in  this  way,  with  far 
less  attention  than  if  they  have  been  kept  all  the 
summer  in  pots.  This  will  prove  advantageous  to 
those  who  are  much  away  from  home  during  the  day, 
and  consequently  have  little  time  to  attend  to  watering. 
Now  that  flowering  plants  for  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  are  getting  less  plentiful,  a  gay  appearance 
may  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  alone.  The  following  are  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  suitable  for  this  work,  namely,  Madame  C. 
Desgranges,  white  ;  G.  Wermig,  yellow ;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Pitcher,  blush-white  ;  Preeocite,  golden  yellow  ;  Little 
Bob,  crimson-brown  ;  Fiberta,  canary-yellow  ;  Blushing 
Bride,  rosy  blush ;  Alexander  Dufour,  rosy  purple ; 
Alice  Butcher,  bright  orange  ;  Roi  de  Precoces,  St. 
Crouts,  pink,  and  Mrs.  Cullingford,  pure  white.  Most 
of  these  are  Pompons,  but  a  number  of  them,  including 
the  two  first,  are  Japanese  kinds  of  large  size,  for  early 
flowering  purposes.  Lift  whatever  plants  may  be  in 
stock  and  pot  them,  being  careful  to  lift  them  with  a 
ball,  and  little  check  will  be  given  to  the  plants. 
Keep  close  for  a  few  days,  and  water  them  well  through 
a  rose,  and  they  will  soon  become  established,  and 
should  then  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  and  well 
ventilated  to  keep  them  healthy. 
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THE  STOVE. 

Climbers. — The  ripening  of  the  wood  will  be  greatly 
forwarded  by  seeing  that  all  useless  wood,  not  now  in 
flower,  and  not  likely  to  be  of  use  another  season,  is  cut 
away  to  admit  an  abundance  of  air  and  light.  The  roots 
should  also  be  kept  moderately  dry  without  reducing 
them  to  starvation  point,  otherwise  they  will  be  liable 
to  lose  in  plumpness  and  substance.  This  applies  to 
Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  Stephanotis,  Bougainvilleas, 
Trachelospermum,  and  others.  The  foliage  must, 
however,  in  all  cases  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  healthy 
condition,  so  that  it  may  store  the  branches  and  stems 
with  reserve  material,  and  a  good  production  of  bloom 
is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

Heating  Apparatus.  —Before  the  necessity  of  much 
artificial  heat  becomes  imperative,  all  boilers,  piping, 
and  stoke-holes  should  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
overhauled  to  see  that  there  are  no  holes  or  leakages, 
and  have  them  made  good,  or  the  worn-out  parts  re¬ 
placed  with  fresh  material.  By  doing  so  now  there 
will  be  less  danger  of  having  plants  damaged  than  if 
left  till  mid-winter,  when  weak  parts  are  liable  to  give 
way  under  pressure  of  hard  firing. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Richardias  and  Solanums. — Richardias,  such  as  R. 
africana  and  B.  maculata,  that  have  been  planted  in 
open  trenches  to  make  their  growth,  should  now  be 
lifted  and  potted  in  good  rich  soil  in  pots  according  to 
the  size  of  the  ball  of  roots.  The  same  should  be  done 
with  those  Solanums  (S.  capsicastrum)  that  have  been 
planted  out,  to  make  their  growth  and  produce  a  good 
set  of  berries.  After  potting  they  should  be  placed  in 
a  greenhouse,  pit  or  deep  frame  for  a  few  days,  and 
kept  close  till  they  become  established  in  the  fresh 
soil.  It  will  be  necessary  to  syringe  twice  a  day, 
especially  on  bright  days,  in  order  to  prevent  flagging. 
If  left  in  the  open  ground  till  late  in  the  season  the 
plants  cannot  become  established  before  the  advent  of 
winter,  and  consequently  lose  their  foliage  when  placed 
in  a  dwelling-house  or  conservatory,  owing  to  the 
aridity  of  the  atmosphere.  Whether  the  leaves  drop 
or  merely  become  yellow  the  plants  are  disfigured  for 
the  season  certainly. 

Winter-flowering  Pelargoniums. — Plants  in¬ 
tended  for  this  purpose,  and  which  have  been  grown  in 
the  open  air  during  the  summer  months,  should  now 
be  placed  under  cover,  because  the  heavy  dews  and  the 
rain  that  may  occur  at  any  time  will  encourage  a  too 
rapid  growth  and  a  sappy  condition  of  the  stems, 
which  is  to  be  avoided.  The  firmer  the  stems  and  the 
shorter  the  joints  the  more  floriferous  will  the  plants 
be  in  winter,  when  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  a  comparative  absence 
of  sunshine.  A  cold  frame  or  pit  with  a  southern 
aspect  will,  however,  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  present. 
Give  an  abundance  of  ventilation  at  all  times,  in  order 
to  keep  the  plants  sturdy.  Pick  off  the  flower-buds  as 
the}7  appear,  unless  they  are  wanted  for  cut  bloom. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Cucumbers.— Plants  in  full  bearing  should  be  kept  in 
a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  by  night,  rising  to  S0°  with 
sun-heat  during  the  day.  Close  the  house  or  pit  early 
in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  temperature  may  run  up 
to  80°  or  90°.  Should  the  roots  require  any  top-dressing, 
a  compost  consisting  of  three  parts  light  loam  with  one 
part  of  manure  may  be  spread  over  them.  No  liquid 
manure  need  be  given  until  the  roots  have  thoroughly 
permeated  the  fresh  soil.  Syringe  twice  a  day  when 
bright  weather  prevails  in  order  to  keep  the  foliage 
healthy  and  free  from  insect  pests,  as  well  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  suitable  medium  for  rapid  growth.  Attend 
to  the  thinning,  tying,  and  regulating  of  the  shoots 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  prevent  crowding  and 
irregularity. 

Figs. — The  plants  intended  for  early  forcing  should 
now  be  kept  cool,  dry,  and  airy,  in  order  to  ripen  the 
wood,  and  induce  the  plants  to  shed  their  foliage  and 
go  to  rest.  Water  at  the  roots  should  also  be  gradually 
withheld.  All  half-grown  fruits  may  be  removed,  as 
they  cannot  come  to  anything  under  that  treatment. 
While  the  plants  remain  in  leaf,  give  them  an  occasional 
heavy  syringing  to  keep  down  red-spider.  The  regular 
cleansing  may,  of  course,  be  given  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  Later  houses  will,  however,  be  in  full  bearing, 
and  they  must  be  treated  accordingly.  The  fine,  dry 
weather  and  abundant  sunshine  that  have  prevailed  from 


the  beginning  of  the  month  are  very  favourable  to  the 
production  of  high-class  quality  fruit. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Gooseberries. — It  is  more  than  evident  that  the 
tendency  for  some  time  past  has  been  to  produce 
varieties  of  Gooseberries  bearing  large  fruits  rather 
than  those  of  good  quality.  They  have  thick  skins,  and 
when  fully  mature  are  comparatively  of  very  poor 
flavour.  With  the  remembrance  of  the  last  crop  still 
in  mind,  it  will  be  well  to  mark  those  having  suffi¬ 
ciently  meritorious  qualities  to  retain  for  preservation 
and  increase  when  fresh  plantations  are  being  made 
during  winter.  Another  point  deserving  of  consideration 
is  that  of  transplanting  bushes  after  they  have  become 
old  and  have  impoverished  the  soil.  By  transferring 
them  to  well-trenched,  manured,  and  otherwise  well- 
tilled  soil,  old  bushes  are  frequently  renewed  and 
brought  back  to  a  state  of  fertility. 

Cabbages.  —  No  delay  should  now  be  made  in 
planting  out  the  necessary  quantity  of  Cabbages  for 
early  spring  use.  The  sooner  they  are  planted,  the 
more  established  will  they  become  before  the  approach 
of  winter. 

- - 
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Royal  Caledonian. — September  11th  and  12th. 

A  lengthy  and  liberally  supported  schedule,  and  the 
spirited  action  of  the  Council  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  fine  crop  of  Plums  in  Scotland  this  season  to  hold  a 
Plum  Conference  in  connection  with  their  autumn 
show,  combined  to  bring  together  in  the  Waverley 
Market  the  finest  display  of  autumn  fruit  and  flowers 
that  has  been  seen  in  Auld  Reekie.  The  number  of 
entries  was  largely  in  excess  of  any  corresponding 
autumn  show,  and  no  less  than  8,200  ft.  of  superficial 
staging  was  required  for  the  display  of  the  produce  sent 
in,  which  included  a  thousand  dishes  of  Plums,  and  a 
vast  array  of  Grapes  and  vegetables.  The  weather, 
fortunately,  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
attendance  was  large  on  both  days,  the  total  amount 
taken  at  the  doors  being  some  £400,  a  sum  which 
contrasted  favourably  with  the  receipts  at  previous 
autumn  gatherings.  The  regular  exhibitors  at  the 
society’s  exhibitions  entered  largely  into  the  various 
competitions,  and  the  old  hands  well  maintained  their 
high  reputation  as  cultivators  ;  but  if  there  was  one 
feature  which  struck  the  visitors  more  than  another,  it 
was  the  extensive  contributions  made  by  exhibitors 
from  the  south  of  the  Tweed. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  G. 
Mackinnon,  Melville  Castle,  beat  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Hutton 
Hall,  and  Mr.  McKelvie,  Broxmouth  Park,  with  a 
superb  lot,  comprising  among  others,  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Alicante,  Golden 
Hamburgh,  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  of  rare  quality. 
With  eight  dishes,  Mr.  Mclndoe  secured  the  premier 
award  ;  Mr.  Murray,  of  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole,  and 
Mr.  Morrison,  of  Archerfield,  taking  the  other  awards 
in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Fairgrieve,  of  Dunkeld,  won 
the  first  prize  for  twelve  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  in  his 
usual  excellent  style,  the  other  prizes  going  to  Mr.  L. 
Dow,  of  Newbyth,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Abercairney. 
Mr.  Mclndoe  also  came  in  first  for  a  dozen  dishes  of 
fruits  grown  in  orchard  houses,  Mr.  G.  Mackinnon 
coming  in  second. 

The  grand  Grape  classes  again  brought  Mr.  Mackin¬ 
non  to  the  front,  from  Melville  Castle  coming  the  best 
six  bunches,  which  won  the  Yeitch  Memorial  Medal  and 
£5,  and  the  second  best  exhibits  in  several  other  classes. 
In  the  first-named,  Mr.  D.  Boyd,  of  Callendar,  and  Mr. 
W.  Murray,  of  Parkhall,  were  the  other  successful 
competitors.  Mr.  Boyd  had  the  best  four  bunches, 
followed  by  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr.  T.  Stratton,  of 
Aberdeen.  In  the  smaller  classes  Mr.  McHattie,  New- 
battle  Abbey,  had  the  best  two  bunches,  and  Mr. 
Morrison  the  best  single  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ; 
and  in  similar  competitions  for  Black  Hamburgh  the 
awards  went  to  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  T.  Buchanan,  of 
Ashburn.  Mr.  Murray  had  the  best  Gros  Colmars,  and 
Mr.  T.  Caldwell,  Astley  Bank,  Langholm,  the  finest 
Alicantes.  The  best  Queen  Pine  was  sent  by  Mr.  Muir, 
of  Margam  Park,  South  Wales  ;  and  Mr.  McIntyre, 
The  Glen,  had  the  finest  Smooth  Cayenne,  and  also  the 
best  two  fruits.  The  best  Figs  came  from  The  Glen, 
and  the  best  Peaches  from  Hutton  Hall.  Hardy  frui;* 
were  strongly  represented,  and  most  of  the  exhibitors 
named  above  figured  conspicuously  in  the  prize  lists. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  most  extensive,  and  of 
rare  quality  throughout.  The  various  competitions  in 
this  department  brought  out  a  different  set  of  exhibitors. 


Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  first  prize  for  a  collection  went 
to  Mr.  S.  Bigham,  of  Egerston  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Milne,  of 
Sunnybank,  took  first  honours  for  a  collection  of  salads. 

The  plant  classes  were  unusually  well  contested,  and 
the  nurserymen’s  and  gardeners’  tables  were  specially 
good  and  interesting.  In  the  trade  class  Messrs.  B.  B. 
Laird  &  Sons  won  the  premier  prize  for  a  table  of  plants, 
and  also  secured  first  awards  for  four  Palms,  twelve  table 
plants,  and  the  same  number  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson  were  very  successful  with 
hardy  plants,  showing  the  best  group  of  Conifers 
and  hardy  shrubs  arranged  for  effect,  and  the  best 
twelve  Conifers  ;  second  in  both  competitions  being 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons.  In  the  gardeners’ 
class  for  a  collection  of  plants  Mr.  R.  C.  Fraser, 
gardener  to  B.  B.  White,  Esq.,  of  Arddarrock, 
beat  Mr.  B.  Grossart,  of  Oswald  House,  but  for  four 
Orchids  could  not  hold  his  own  with  Mr.  B.  Curror,  of 
Eskbank,  Dalkeith.  Mr.  John  Paterson,  of  Millbank, 
won  the  prize  given  by  the  Corporation  for  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Grossart  secured  two 
firsts  with  exotic  Ferns.  All  the  leading  autumn 
flowers  were  abundantly  and  well  shown  as  cut  blooms. 

The  miscellaneous  class  included  a  most  interesting 
group  of  plants  staged  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  ;  a  magnificent  collection  of  Pitcher 
Plants,  from  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea;  an 
interesting  collection  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
from  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill ;  a  very 
attractive  table  of  Begonias  from  Mr.  John  Downie  ; 
handsome  tables  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from 
Messrs.  J.  Methven  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.  ; 
a  very  fine  display  of  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and  other 
hardy  florists’  flowers  from  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick  ;  a 
very  fine  table  of  Ferns  from  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of 
Sale  ;  a  showy  group  of  Lilies  from  Messrs.  Munro  & 
Ferguson  ;  some  remarkable  specimens  of  Onions  from 
Mr.  Deverill,  of  Banbury  ;  and  a  remarkable  display  of 
Mareehal  Niel  Roses  from  Messrs.  Croll,  of  Dundee. 


Royal  Horticultural. — Sept.  17th. 

The  main  features  of  this  meeting  consisted  of  Dahlias  ; 
but  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  and  fruit  especially 
constituted  other  points  of  importance.  Of  the  Dahlias 
exhibited  the  single  varieties  came  in  for  a  large 
share  of  attention  on  the  part  of  visitors.  Hybrid 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  although  present  on  almost 
every  occasion,  were  particularly  prominent  at  this 
show,  and  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  together 
with  African  and  French  Marigolds  were  also  noticeable. 
Orchids  were  as  sparingly  represented  as  they  have  been 
for  a  long  time.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  for  a  fine  collection 
of  Dahlias.  They  consisted  of  Cactus,  Pompon, 
and  large  exhibition  varieties.  Amongst  the  Cactus 
kinds  were  groups  of  Constance,  blush  ;  Empress  of 
India,  deep  crimson  ;  Charming  Bride,  white,  heavily 
suffused  with  deep  rose-purple  ;  William  Darville, 
crimson  ;  King  of  the  Cactus,  scarlet,  of  large  size  ;  A. 
W.  Tait,  white  ;  and  Prince  Albert  Yictor,  small 
crimson.  Singles  included  Miss  Henshaw,  sulphur  with 
white  edge  ;  Chilwell  Beauty,  orange,  with  crimson 
edge  ;  Topaz,  bronzy  buff ;  Negress,  blackish  maroon  ; 
and  Alba  magna,  white.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son,  for 
a  collection  of  Roses.  A  similar  award  was  made 
to  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for 
a  collection  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias.  Messrs. 
Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  showed  exhibition  Dahlias, 
and  were  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Cornwalls,  Brent¬ 
wood,  for  a  collection  of  show  and  fancy  Pompon  and 
Cactus  Dahlias.  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
had  a  group  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora, 
Eucalyptus  coccifera,  Berberis  vulgaris,  heavily  laden 
with  fruit ;  Daphniphyllum  glaucescens,  and  a  group 
of  different  varieties  of  Ceanothus  azureus.  They  were 
awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group  of  hybrid 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  Conspicuous  kinds  were 
R.  Teysmannii,  yellow ;  President,  orange,  tinted 
salmon  ;  Prince  Leopold,  orange,  tinted  red  ;  Brilliant, 
deep  red  ;  Thalia,  rose  ;  Duchess  of  Connaught,  crim¬ 
son  ;  and  Pearl,  white,  changing  to  blush.  They  also 
showed  a  new  Nepenthes  from  Borneo,  namely,  N. 
Burkei.  A  collection  of  Dahlias  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  including 
Trocadero,  rich  deep  crimson,  and  Centennial,  rose, 
with  crimson  edge,  two  Cactus  varieties.  Single  kinds 
were  represented  by  Claudia,  pink,  with  rose  edges  ; 
Ambrosia,  pink  and  buff-red  edges  ;  Sibyl,  white  and 
red  edges  ;  Sixpenny,  rose-purple,  passing  to  white  at 
the  base  ;  Maud,  deep  yellow  ;  Northern  Star,  deep 
red  with  a  yellow  edge,  and  others.  Mr.  Charles 
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Turner,  Slough,  had  a  beautiful  single  kind  named 
Gertrude,  rose,  with  a  white  and  yellow  zone  at  the  base. 
Pompon  kinds  of  merit  were  Juliette,  yellow,  tipped 
crimson  ;  Admiration,  red,  tipped  white  ;  Vivid, 
scarlet;  Juno,  white  and  purple  centre;  W.  Searle, 
scarlet ;  and  Rosalind,  creamy  white  with  yellow  edges. 
He  also  showed  some  exhibition  kinds.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Pompons,  such  as  St.  Crouts,  Flora,  Mrs. 
Burrell,  and  Madame  Olivart.  Japanese  kinds  were 
Madame  Desgranges,  G.  Wermig,  and  Grace  Attick. 
They  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  Messrs.  Dobbie 
&  Co.,  Rothesay,  exhibited  a  fine  strain  of  selected 
French  Marigolds.  One  variety  was  of  a  rich  crimson- 
brown,  a  second  of  a  pale  yellow,  while  a  third,  and 
the  best,  was  striped.  All  three  were  double  ;  but  single 
striped  kinds  were  also  shown.  The  Committee  com¬ 
mended  the  strain.  Mr.  J.  Green,  Dereham,  Norfolk, 
showed  a  Black  Prince  Dahlia.  Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener 
to  Sir  Geo.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  exhi¬ 
bited  some  splendid  specimens  of  Aphelandra  cristata, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a  Cultural  Commendation, 
and  a  rose-flowered  Hibiscus.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  showed  three  Cactus  Dahlias  named 
H.  Cannell,  Eynsford  Yellow,  and  Kentish  Sun 
respectively.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Hillingdon,  showed  some 
Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias.  Messrs.  C.  Kimberley  & 
Son,  Coventry,  showed  single  Dahlias.  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  exhibited  some  Chinese  Pinks  and  African 
Marigolds.  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney,  had  some  new 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Phippen, 
Reading,  exhibited  a  basket  of  a  seedling  Coleus. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  large  collections 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes  were  exhibited.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Win,  Paul  & 
Son  for  a  collection  of  fruit  consisting  of  seventy 
dishes  of  Apples,  and  thirty-two  dishes  of  Pears. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  good  samples  of  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  Gratioli,  Verulam,  and  others.  Good  Apples 
were  Cox’s  Pomona,  Belle  de  Bois,  Potts’  Seedling, 
Lord  Derby,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  and  others.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  William  Roupell,  Esq., 
Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  for  a  collection  mostly  of 
small  fruiting  Grapes,  seldom  seen  in  this  country, 
such  as  American  Strawberry,  a  small  red  fragrant 
kind  ;  July  Frontignan,  Purple  Constantia,  Old  Black 
Frontignan,  Primavis  Frontignan,  white  ;  Ascot  Fron¬ 
tignan,  of  fine  flavour  ;  Chasselas  Musque,  white  and 
equally  good  ;  Dr.  Hogg,  white,  with  a  delicious  aroma  ; 
Muscat  of  Hungary,  the  best  white  grown  in  Hungary, 
and  several  other  more  popular  sorts.  A  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  for  a  collection  of  Apples,  including 
fine  samples  of  Eclinville,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Warner’s  King,  New  Hawthornden,  Frogmore  Prolific, 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  others.  A  smaller  collec¬ 
tion  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
in  which  were  good  samples  of  Eclinville  Seedling, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Mere  de  Menage,  Keswick  Codlin, 
and  others.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  C.  Edwards,  Newton  House,  Brackley,  for  fine 
samples  of  Lord  Suffield.  Small  lots  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Charles  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  and  Mr. 
G.  T.  Bodey,  99,  Loughboro’  Park.  Melons  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Bratton,  Yeovil,  Mr.  Taylor,  Swindon 
Hall  Gardens,  Cheltenham,  and  by  Mr.  G.  Hawkins, 
gardener  to  Col.  Turbervill,  Bridge  End,  Glamor¬ 
ganshire. 

LAW  NOTES. 

Hawkins  &  Bennett  v.  T.  S.  Wake. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Messrs.  Hawkins  & 
Bennett,  of  Twickenham,  against  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of 
Tottenham,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen’s 
Bench  Division,  and  having  by  mutual  consent  been 
referred  to  arbitration,  evidence  was  taken  before 
Messrs.  Ker,  Paul  and  Steele  at  the  Arbitration  Rooms, 
Chancery  Lane,  E.C.,  on  the  10th  inst.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Grain,  instructed  by  Mr.  Bernard  Wilson,  appeared  for 
the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Loehnis,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Butcher,  solicitors  to  the  N  ursery  and  Seed 
Trade  Association,  Limited,  was  counsel  for  defendant. 

The  plaintiffs  sued  the  defendant  (1)  for  damages  for 
the  user  by  him  of  the  name  of  “Mrs.  Hawkins”  as 
applied  to  a  Chrysanthemum  ;  (2)  for  an  account  of 
the  plants  sold  by  the  defendant  under  the  name  of 
‘  ‘  Mrs.  Hawkins  ”  ;  (3)  for  an  inj  unction  to  restrain 
the  user  by  the  defendant  his  servants  or  agents  of  the 
name  “Mrs.  Hawkins,”  as  applied  to  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  in  question,  and  from  selling  any  Chrysanthemum 
oot,  cutting,  plait  or  fliwer  bearing  that  name  or  any 


colourable  imitation  thereof,  and  claimed  £500  damages; 
(4)  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
stating  in  his  catalogue  as  to  the  “Golden  Fleece,” 
“Mrs.  Hawkins,”  or  any  other  Chrysanthemum  that 
he  was  awarded  first  prize  for  the  same  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  September, 
1888. 

Mr.  Ware’s  defence  was  that  the  plant  he  had  offered 
for  sale  under  the  name  of  “Mrs.  Hawkins,”  and  sub¬ 
sequently  under  that  of  “Golden  Fleece  ”  was  identical 
with  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  statement  in  his  circulars 
and  catalogue  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  awarded 
First  prize  at  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  in  September,  1888,  had  reference  only 
to  the  prize  awarded  to  him  for  the  general  collection, 
and  not  the  plaintiffs  plant;  that  he  had  simply 
followed  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  advertising  and 
selling  this  plant  under  the  name  of  “  Mrs.  Hawkins  ”  ; 
and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  right  of  action  against 
him. 

Mr.  Henry  Hawkins,  examined  by  Mr.  Grain, 
stated  that  about  four  years  ago  his  firm  bought  plants 
of  the  variety  Gustav  Wermig,  from  Mr.  G.  Wermig, 
of  Woking,  and  from  one  of  them  obtained  the  sport 
which  he  named  “Mrs.  Hawkins.”  They  cultivated 
this  sport,  and  ultimately  exhibited  plants  of  it  before 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  in  September,  1888,  and  First  Class 
Certificates  were  awarded  on  both  occasions.  On  the 
15th  of  September  the  defendant  wrote  to  them,  and 
shortly  afterwards  called  upon  them  at  Twickenham, 
witn  reference  to  buying  their  stock,  but  the  price  he 
offered  (£10)  was  so  ridiculously  small  that  they 
declined  to  sell.  After  that,  on  leaving,  he  said,  “  If 
you  don’t  let  me  have  it,  I  shall  be  up  against  you.” 
They  thought  the  certificates  were  worth  something, 
and  decided  to  send  out  the  plants  at  18s.  per  dozen. 
Having  given  the  plant  the  name  of  “Mrs.  Hawkins,” 
the  custom  of  the  trade  was  that  the  one  plant  only 
ought  to  bear  that  name.  They  would  have  sold  1,200 
plants  at  18s.  per  dozen  this  season,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  threat. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Loehnis  :  He  knew  that 
Gustav  Wermig  sported  from  Madame  Desgranges,  but 
did  not  know  that  it  was  the  habit  of  Chrysanthemums 
to  sport  in  different  places  in  the  same  ryear,  or  that 
Gustav  Wermig  had  sported  with  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons 
at  Forest  Hill,  and  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son  at  Old  South- 
gate.  He  did  not  remember  having  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  William  Heath  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  or 
of  comparing  with  him  the  flowers  of  their  respective 
sports,  but  he  did  buy  some  stools  off  Mr.  Heath  in 
February  last.  He  did  not  tell  Mr.  Ware  that  his 
plants  were  mixed,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  they 
were.  He  had  told  Mr.  Ware  by  letter  iu  September, 
1888,  that  “Mrs.  Hawkins”  would  be  sent  out  in  the 
spring  of  1889,  but  did  not  recollect  whether  he  had 
ever  told  him  he  had  altered  his  mind.  Did  not  admit 
that  the  plants  in  the  room  were  the  same  variety  as 
theirs. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  confirmed  the  evidence  given 
by  his  partner  as  to  the  conversation  with  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Ealing,  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  Aquarium  show  in  September,  1888,  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Loehnis,  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  the  plants  shown  by  the  plaintiffs 
and  defendant  at  that  show  were  the  same,  and  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  point  among  the 
members  of  the  Floral  Committee.  Mr.  Ware’s  flowers 
did  not  seem  to  be  so  fully  developed  as  the  plaintiffs. 
By  Mr.  Grain  :  It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  trade  to 
regard  the  owner  of  a  new  variety  as  having  solely  the 
right  to  use  the  name  he  gives  to  it. 

Mr.  James  Walker,  Whitton,  examined  by  Mr. 
Loehnis,  was  present  at  the  Drill  Hall  when  the 
plaintiffs’  variety  was  certificated,  hut  was  not  at  the 
Aquarium  show.  He  had  examined  the  plants  in  the 
room,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  were  all  of 
the  same  variety.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  to 
send  out  circulars  worded  like  the  defendants  ;  and  as 
the  plaintiffs  refused  to  sell,  it  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  trade  for  the  defendant  to  send 
out  his  plants  as  he  had  done. 

Mr.  Gustav  Wermig,  Woking,  examined  by  Mr. 
Loehnis,  stated  that  it  was  lie  who  gave  the  name  of 
Gustav  Wermig  to  the  yellow  sport  from  Madame 
Desgranges,  which  originated  in  his  nursery,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  send  it  out  quickly  because  the  same 
sport  appeared  in  four  or  five  other  places.  He  had  sold 
100  plants  to  the  plaintiffs.  He  had  examined  the 
plants  in  the  room,  and  could  not  see  any  difference 


between  them.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  adopt 
the  name  under  which  a  plant  had  been  certificated, 
and  considered  that  it  would  be  a  swindle  to  send  the 
same  plant  out  under  any  other  name.  Cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Grain  ;  A  certificate  has  a  certain  commercial 
value;  it  was  a  recommendation  to  the  plant.  If  the 
sport  had  originated  with  him,  and  he  did  not  sell  it 
to  Mr.  Ware,  the  latter  would  be  quite  justified  in 
sending  out  the  same  plant  obtained  from  another 
source.  He  could  give  no  reason  why  Mr.  Ware 
changed  the  name  to  “Golden  Fleece.” 

Mr.  William  Holmes,  Hackney,  honorary  secretary 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  was  present 
when  the  plants  were  shown  in  September,  1888  ;  he 
believed  then  that  they  were  identical,  and  was  still  of 
the  same  opinion.  The  certificate  was  given  to  the 
plaintiff ’s  plant  because  it  was  the  best  cultivated  (in 
accordance  with  one  of  the  rules  of  the  National  Chry- 
themum  Society’s  Floral  Committee),  and  the  defendant 
could  do  noother  thanadoptthenameof  “Mrs.  Hawkins” 
for  his  plant.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grain  :  There 
was  some  commercial  value  in  a  certificate.  It  dis¬ 
tinguished  that  variety  from  all  others,  and  where  one 
person  held  the  whole  of  the  stock  it  increased  its 
value,  but  it  did  not  strengthen  or  minimise  any  rights 
which  he  had,  independent  of  any  certificate,  to  send 
out  the  plant  in  his  possession  under  his  own  name. 
He  thought  the  defendant  changed  the  name  in  a  weak 
moment.  By  Mr.  Paul :  If  an  identical  sport  occurred 
with  two  people  at  the  same  time,  one  had  no  more 
right  to  it  than  the  other. 

Mr.  George  Gordon,  Stile  Villas,  Gunnersbury, 
assistant  editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  and  a 
member  of  the  Floral  and  Catalogue  Committees  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  examined  by  Mr. 
Loehnis  :  He  was  present  when  the  certificate  was 
awarded  to  the  plaintiffs  at  the  Aquarium.  He  was  of 
opinion  then  that  the  two  plants  were  identical,  and 
was  of  that  opinion  still.  Cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Grain  :  He  recognised  some  value  in  a  certificate,  and 
considered  that  any  person  receiving  one  was  free  to  do 
as  he  pleased  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  disposed  of  the 
plants  to  which  it  was  given,  or  kept  it  in  his  own 
hands  if  he  so  choosed.  If  anyone  else  had  plants 
identical  with  “Mrs.  Hawkins,”  they  certainly  had  the 
right  to  use  that  name,  and  to  send  out  the  plants 
when  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Camberwell,  examined  by 
Mr.  Loehnis,  stated  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
trade  to  sell  plants  of  the  same  variety  under  one 
name,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  custom  of  the 
trade  to  prevent  anyone  having  plants  of  any  particular 
variety  from  selling  them  how  and  when  they  pleased. 
Mr.  Ware  had  certainly  the  right  to  sell  his  plant 
under  the  name  of  “Mrs.  Hawkins.” 

Mr.  Wright,  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  examined  by 
Mr.  Leohnis,  was  a  member  of  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  was 
present  when  the  certificate  was  given.  He  believed 
then  the  plants  were  identical.  The  granting  of  the 
certificate  to  the  plaintiffs  gave  them  no  right  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  defendant  from  selling  the  plant  when  he  liked 
under  the  name  of  “  Mrs.  Hawkins.” 

Mr.  W illiam  Heath,  Old  Southgate,  examined  by 
Mr.  Leohnis,  stated  that  one  of  his  firm’s  plants 
of  Gustav  Wermig  sported,  and  that  he  effected  an 
exchange  with  the  defendant,  taking  other  plants  for 
three  stools,  and  in  the  spring  of  this  ye xr  sold  him  500 
cuttings.  He  restricted  the  defendant  from  sending 
out  the  plant  until  the  autumn  of  1888.  He  had  sold 
some  stools  also  to  the  plaintiffs  after  he  and  Mr. 
Hawkins  had  compared  their  respective  varieties  in 
Covent  Garden  Market  after  the  showin  September,  1888. 

Mr.  John  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  examined  by  Mr. 
Loehnis,  stated  that  he  had  had  the  same  sport  in 
1887.  It  was  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  plaintiff’s 
sport,  and  he  considered  that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
send  it  out  as  “Mrs.  Hawkins.” 

Mr.  Henry  Billinghitrst,  florist,  Selhurst,  had  a 
similar  sport  in  1887.  By  Mr.  Ker  :  If  he  had  a  stock 
he  should  not  consider  that  he  would  be  doing  wrong 
in  using  the  name  of  “Mrs.  Hawkins.” 

Mr.  John  Mardlin,  foreman  at  Finsbury  Park,  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Floral  Committee,  and  was  present  when  the  certificate 
in  question  was  given.  He  believed  the  plants  to  be 
identical. 

Mr.  Frederick  Gifford,  foreman  of  Mr.  Ware’s 
florists’  flower  department,  examined  by  Mr.  Loehnis, 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  he  obtained 
the  plant  from  the  Messrs.  Heath,  and  stated  that  until 
the  Aquarium  show  he  did  not  know  that  anyone  else 
had  a  similar  sport. 
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Mr.  Francis  Fell,  general  manager  of  Mr.  Ware’s 
business,  examined  by  Mr.  Loebnis,  stated,  with 
reference  to  the  effort  made  to  purchase  the  plaintiff’s 
stock,  that  they  did  not  then  know  of  any  more  sports, 
and  thought  if  they  got  possession  of  all  the  stock, 
they  could  control  the  sale  of  the  variety.  He  drew  up 
the  circulars  and  advertisements  which  had  been  sent 
out ;  and  only  altered  the  name  to  “  Golden  Fleece  ”in 
deference  to  Mr.  Ware’s  expressed  wish  to  that  effect 
after  this  action  was  commenced.  The  variety,  “Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,”  was  sent  out  by  them  in  the  same  way  as 
they  had  done  “Mrs.  Hawkins.”  They  bought  the 
stock  from  another  firm.  The  gross  amount  received 
from  the  sale  of  “  Mrs.  Hawkins  ”  was  £20  Os.  9(2. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  examined  by  Mr.  Loelinis, 
gave  evidence  as  to  his  being  present  when  the  plants 
were  shown  at  the  Aquarium  in  September,  1888,  as  to 
his  conversation  on  that  occasion  with  Mr.  Hawkins, 
the  subsequent  correspondence,  the  interview  at 
Twickenham,  and  their  failure  to  come  to  terms. 
He  made  an  offer  of  £10  for  the  plaintiff’s  stock,  and 
certainly  told  them  that  if  he  failed  to  get  it,  he  would 
send  his  out.  When  a  plant  gets  a  certificate,  any 
others  of  the  same  kind  must  be  sold  under  the  same 
name,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  prevent  it.  He 
could  not  tell  what  motive  influenced  him  when  he 
changed  the  name — he  gave  the  order  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  please  Mr.  Hawkins.  He  considered 
that  the  certificate  given  to  the  plaintiffs  was  the  same 
thing  as  giving  it  to  him.  By  Mr.  Ker  :  It  had  been 
his  opinion  on  all  occasions  that  the  two  plants  were 
identical. 

The  arbitrators  took  time  to  consider  their  award, 
which  has  now  been  made,  and  from  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  extract : — 

“We  do  award  and  certify  that  the  plaintiffs’  and 
defendant’s  Chrysanthemums,  the  subject  of  this  action, 
are  identical.  That  the  plaintiffs  are  not  entitled  to 
any  damages  for  the  user  of  the  name,  title,  or  descrip¬ 
tion — ‘Mrs.  Hawkins’ — as  applied  to  a  Chrysanthemum 
plant  for  which  the  plaintiffs  were  awarded  two  First 
Class  Certificates  of  Merit  in  September,  1888.  And 
we  award  that  the  plaintiffs  pay  the  whole  costs  of  the 
action  up  to  the  date  of  the  order  of  reference,  dated 
the  22nd  day  of  August,  1889.  And  we  further  award 
that  the  whole  of  the  costs  of  the  arbitration  and 
award  be  borne  in  equal  moieties  by  the  said  plaintiffs 
and  defendant  respectively.” 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Apricot  and  Nectarine. — Stella:  Moorpark,  Apricot,  and 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine. 

Iceland  Poppies.— Stella  :  In  March  indoors,  or  in  May  out 
of  doors. 

Names  of  Fruits. — A.  C. :  1,  Ingestrie  Yellow  ;  2,  Duchess 
of  Oldenberg ;  3,  Devonshire  Quarrenden ;  4,  Stirling  Castle  ; 
Pear,  Comte  de  Lamy.  J.  Smith  :  Pear,  Fondante  d’Automne. 
0.  R.  S.  :  1,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  2,  Irish  Peach  ;  3,  New  Haw- 
thornden.  A  Constant  Reader  and  W.  C. :  Next  week. 

Names  of  Plants. — Stella :  Goutweed,  JEgopodium  poda- 
graria.  McP.:  2,  Cineraria  maritima.  J.  Birchenall :  Acro- 
pera  Loddigesii.  TV.  Craik :  Polygonum  cuspidatum. 

Vermin  on  Currants. — John  Morison:  The  roots  of  your 
plants  are  infested  with  the  root  form  of  the  same  insect  that 
infests  the  Apple  under  the  name  of  American  Blight  (Schizoneura 
lanigera).  If  the  plants  are  large,  and  you  do  not  intend  lifting 
them,  clear  away  the  soil  from  the  top  of  the  roots  so  as  to  lay 
the  insects  hare  ;  then  deluge  them  with  soap-suds,  so  that  the 
soil  immediately  surrounding  them  will  he  completely  sodden. 
Another  plan  is  to  lift  the  bushes  and  thoroughly  wash  their 
roots  by  dipping  them  in  a  tub  containing  strong  soap-suds. 
Be-plant  in  a  fresh  piece  of  ground,  Covering  the  ground  onr 
the  roots  in  summer  with  farmyard  manure  has  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  insects  near  the  surface,  as  they  never  descend 
to  any  gTeat  depth.  Then  Toy  removing  this,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  soil  if  necessary,  the  insects  are  easily  got  at 
by  the  application  of  strong  soap-suds  as  above  mentioned. 
Wood  ashes  are  also  to  he  recommended  to  he  laid  over  the  bare 
roots  rather  thickly  if  the  latter  are  infested  with  blight. 

Communications  Received. — G.  B. — W.  R. — E.  P. — J. 
Wilson.— W.  W.— R.  T.—  E.  O.  G.— J.  S.— K.  &  S.— R.  0.— 
D.  C.— W.  B.  G.-Stuart  &  Mein.— W.  B.  H. 

- >>X<- - 

TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIYED. 

Benjamin  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  Road,  S.E. — Choice  Dutch 
Bulbs. 

William  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  N. — Roses,  Trees,  Shrubs, 
&e. 

Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard. — Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

Dammann  &  Co.,  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  near  Naples, 
Italy. — Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

E.  Wild  &  Co.,  Kenilworth  Road,  Victoria  Park,  E. — Dutch 
and  other  Flower  Roots. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  1 6th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Iloundsditeh,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  "Winter  Tares  plentiful, 
and  sellers  accept  lower  prices  in  order  to  do  business. 
Eye  steady.  Trifolium  firm,  stocks  almost  exhausted. 
Clovers  neglected.  Eye  Grasses  steady. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  18  th. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ..  ..per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  4  0  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 


i.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  7  0  9  0 
Parsley. . .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  6  0  9 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Greenhouses.  —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  tec.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  bv  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  bv  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4 ;  12  by  8  ft.,  £6 ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £8  Ss.  ;  '20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  onlyused. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans.  &c.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 


Out  Flowers. — Aver/ 
s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ,.  2  0  4  0 
Asters,  French. 

per  bunch  10  16 
Asters....  12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Carnations,  12  bnchs.  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Cornflower,,12  bnchs.  10  3  0 
Dahlias  . .  12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,12bchs. 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 

Forget-me-nots .  16  4  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  5  0 
Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  0  12  0 
Gladioli  brenchleyensis, 

doz.  sprays  0  9  16 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  3  0  9 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

Plants  in  Pots.— Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  5  0  12  0 

Asters  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Balsams  . doz.  3  0  6  0 

Begonias,  various.doz.  4  0  9  0 
Calceolaria  ..per  doz.  4  0  SO 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 

Cockscombs  _ doz.  3  0  6  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz. 
Evergreens,  in  var.  .,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


3E  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Lilinm  lancifolium, 

12  blooms  0  9  2  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lavender,  12  bunches 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  10  4  0 
Pansies  ..12  bunches  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  3  0  6 
Pinks  ...  .12  hunches 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum.  12  buchs.  2  0  6  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  10 

—  Red . per  doz.  0  3  10 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  0  6  10 
Stephanotis,12  sprays  2  0  4  0 
Stocks,  doz.  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun,  2  0  4  0 

—  Peas . 12  ,.  2  0  4  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  9 

.GE  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Fuchsia . per  doz.  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope  . .  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Hydrangeas.,  per  doz.  6  0  15  0 
Lilium  auratum,  doz.  12  0  24  0 

—  longiflorum  perdoz.lS  0  30  0 
Lobelia  ....  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  doz.  pots  3  0  6  0 

Musk  .  per  doz. 

Nasturtiums _ doz.  3  0  5  0 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  2  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums, per  doz  6  0  12  0 
Rhodanthe  .  .per  doz. 
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TEE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  EXSTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “  The  Flower 
of  the  Future”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8  vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 d.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURS.-The  best 
book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
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Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  Hew  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6d., 
post  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. -A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
Price,  is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  lcf. 
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DARLINGTON 


JJ 


Much  cheaper 
than  any 
other. 
First-class 
quality 
guaranteed. 
Complete  pro¬ 
tection  with 
thorough 
ventilation. 
Can  he 
instantly 
removed  and 
the  trees 
exposed. 
Price  com¬ 
plete  from 
10s.  per  foot 
run. 


Price  lists  of 
the 

“Darlington” 
Wall  Cover, 
Glazed  Wall 
Tree 

Protectors, 

Glasshouses, 

Improved 

Garden 

Frames, 

and 

Hot- Water 
Heating 
Appaiatus 
&c.,  &c. 

Free  on 
application. 


GLASS  WALL-COVER. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Mahers, 

W.  Richardson  &  Co., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers, 

DARLUTGTON. 


HUGHES’  Soluble 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  &  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  ALL  USE  IT 

Unsurpassed  as  an  insecticide  for  killing  all  Insect  pests 
whether  on  the  roots  or  on  the  foliage,  without  injury  to 
the  most  delicate  plants.  It  also  imparts  gloss  and  lustre 
to  the  foliage,  which  is  so  desirable  for  Exhibition  purposes. 

Mr.  R.  Craig,  President  of  the  Florist  Convention  of 
America,  says:  “After  trying  all  Insecticides  that  I 
could  learn  about,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Fir  Tree  Oil  is  the  best  for  all  purposes,  and  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  there  is  nothing  to  come  up  to  it  in  the  Market.” 

Dog  Fanciers  should  always  use  it  for  Washing  their 
Animals,  a  small  quantity  in  the  Water  will  make  their 
Coats  Silky,  and  produce  a  healthy  Skin  Action.  It  kills 
all  parasites,  and  makes  the  Hair  look  Beautiful. 

Used  in  the  water  for  Washing  Fabrics— it  acts  as  a 
Disinfectant,  Bleacher  and  Cleanser,  and  should  always 
be  used  for  Washing  Fine  Linen  Goods. 

It  kills  Insect  life  on  Man,  Animals,  Birds,  and  Plants 
without  any  fear  of  injurious  effects.  It  is  invaluable  for 
all  Animals  and  Birds  when  they  are  washed. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  1/0,  2/6,  4/6 ; 
J-Gallon  7/6,  1-Gallon  12/6,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE, 
its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  Post  free 
on  application  to 

E.  G.  HUGHES,  Victoria-3t.,  Manchester. 

Wholesale  from  Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  ;  Corry,  Soper 
&  Co.  ;  Osman  &  Co.  ;  and  all  the  Seed  Merchants  and 
Patent  Medicine  Houses  in  London. 

NEW  YORK — Rolker  &  Sons. 


The  Carnation  m  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 

Bj  M.  m,  BiDWlli, 

HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2s.  Gd.,  ROST  FREE. 

"GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 

JSa- 


THE  AMATEUR'S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 


6  ft.  by  3  ft. 
12  ft.  by  3  ft. 


£3  15s. 


'  j  Carriage  and  packing  free. 


No.  61.— IMPROVED  LEAN-TO  FRAME. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats;  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes  ;  8  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15s. ; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  16  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s.  ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15s.  Packing-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

Illustrated  Catalogs  of  Greenhouses ,  Garden  Frames ,  Propagator , 
Eandlights,  <&c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


Complete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

To  all  using  preparations  bearing  our  Trade  Mark  in 
accordance  with  our  directions.  Refuse  Imitations. 


THE  "SWIFT  &  SURE”  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,  1/6  &  3/6;  gall., 10/6;  4  galls., 30/ 

“PERFECT"  WEED  KILLER.— Gallon,  2/; 
5  gal.,  1/9,  10  gal.,  1/6,  40  gal.,  1/4  p.  gal. 

“PERFECT"  WORM  DESTR0YER- 

Bottles,  1/6 &  3/6;  gal.,  7/6;  5  gal., 5/p. gal. 

“PERFECT"  MILDEW  DESTR0YER- 

Bottles,  1/  &  2/;  gal.,  8/;  5  gal.,  5/  p.  gal. 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  ARE  GENUINE, 


“PERFECT"  HORTICULTURAL  SUMMER  SHADING.- 

Tins— 1  lb.,  1/;  2  lbs.,  2/;  G  lbs.,  5/. 

Are  absolutely  Unsurpassed  for  Cheapness 
and  Efficiency  Combined. 

Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  i,c. 
Single  bottles  post  free  at  published  prices  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 

Sole  Mancfactukeks  :  The 

Horticultural  &.  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Principal  Agents:  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  CO., 

103  holm;  street,  Glasgow. 


SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


Demy  8w.  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations.  Price,  is.  ;  post  free ,  is.  3  d. 


The  TUBEROUS  BECOfllA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
Histoiy  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds ;  II.,  by  Cuttings — • 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


#  CULTIVATION. 

CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter- 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 
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IRELAND  &  THOMSON’S 

LIST  OF 

Winters  Sprin  g-flowerin  g  Plants,  *  Plants  *  Roots  forPoreing, 


WINTER  AND  SPRING-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Each — s.  d. 

ERICA  hyemalis,  in  5£-in.  pots,  well  set  with  bloom  ... 

,,  extra  fine  plants  ,,  „ 

gracilis,  in  51-in.  pots  .  „  ,, 

,,  extra  fine  plants  . „  ,, 

Caffra,  good  plants,  well  set . 

melanthera,  good  plants  .  2s.  6 d.  & 

persoluta  alba,  late  flowering  . 

Cavendishii,  fine  yellow,  well  set .  2s.  6c?.  & 

Wilmoreana,  late  flowering  . 

ventricosa,  of  sorts .  2.s.  6 d.  to 

EPACRIS.  in  variety,  fine  plants  . 2s.  & 

BOUVAhDIA,  President  Garfield,  double  pink, 

'  Is.  6 d,  to 

Alfred  Neuner 

Sang  Lorrain . 

Triomplie  de  Nancy 
V.  Lemoine  . 

Of  sorts,  fine  plants  ... 

CYCLAMEN,  finest  sorts 

Extra  line  plants,  in  oj-in.  pots  . 

TREE  CARNATIONS,  of  sorts,  extra  fine 

SOLANUMS,  well  set  with  berries . 

Very  fine  plants . 

EPIPHYLLTJMS,  good  sorts . 2 

AZALEAS,  of  sorts,  set  with  flower-buds,  doz.,  24s.  to  30s. 
CAMELLIAS,  best  sorts,  well  set  with  buds  2s.  M.  &  5 

CYIISUS,  in  4J-in.  pots,  fine .  Is.  6<Z.  to  2 

VALLOTA  purpurea,  fine  flowering  bulbs  .  1 

AUCUBAS,  set  with  berries . 3 

On  steins  set  with  berries  ..  5 

SCHIZOSTYLIS  coccinea . 1 

PLANTS  AND  ROOTS  FOR  FORGING. 

ANDROMEDA  floribunda .  is.  C d.  to 

AZALEA  Altaclarense,  magnificent  yellow,  very 

showy,  and  remains  a  long  time  in  bloom  ;  one  of  the 
finest  hardy  Azaleas  for  forcing  .  2s.  6 d.  to 


Is.  6 d.  to 
Is.  C d.  to 
Is.  6 d.  to 
Is.  6 d.  to 
Is.  6(f.  to 


...  2s.  to 
Is.  6cZ.  to 


PLANTS  AND  ROOTS  FOR  FORCING — Continued. 

Eheh— s.  d. 


2  6 


3  6  I 


AZALEA,  Hardy  GRent,  well  set  with  buds  .  2 

,,  double  varieties,  fine  for  cutting  2 
mollis,  well  set  with  buds,  fine  for  forcing,  and  very 

showy  .  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  & 

„  specimen  plants  for  exhibition,  with  from  75  to 

150  buds  . 15s.  to  21 

„  on  stems,  with  fine  heads  ...  5s.,  7s.  6 d.  to  10 

For  Conservatory  or  Greenhouse  decoration  nothing  can 
excel  the  heauty  of  this  Azalea  when  grown  on  stems  from 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high, -with  handsome  crowns  covered  with  huds. 

AZALEA  indiea,  of  sorts,  fine  plants,  set  with  buds, 

per  doz.,  ISs.,  30s.  &  42s. 
Deutsche  Perle,  the  earliest  white-flowered  Azalea 
yet  obtained,  and  the  most  useful  for  early  forcing, 

2s.  6 d.  to 

Hermosa,  the  finest  rose-coloured  Azalea  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  one  of  the  most  floriferous  . 

La  Merveilleuse,  one  of  the  finest  Azaleas  of  recent 
introduction,  flowers  large,  fine  form,  and  of  a  bright 

rosy  carmine . 

Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  a  grand  variety, 
flowers  semi-double,  of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  and  one 
of  the  finest  Azaleas  in  cultivation  ...  3s.  6d.  to 

Souvenir  de  Francois  Vervaene,  flowers  semi- 
double,  pure  white,  sometimes  with  a  rose-coloured 
flake  on  them  ;  one  of  the  best  for  forcing,  3s.  6 d.  to 
DEUTZIA  gracilis . 

„  extra  strong,  in  pots  Is.  6 d.  to 

crenata  plena,  in  pots,  for  forcing  . 

DIELYTRA  spectabilis,  good  roots  . 

GLADIOLUS  Colvilli  alba,  beautiful  white,  per  100,  Ss. 

HELLEB0RUS  niger . 

major  . 

HYACINTHUS  candicans,  fine  for  forcing, 

per  doz.,  2s.  6d. 

HYDRANGEA paniculata  grandiflora  ...  is.  6ci  to 
KALMIA  latifolia,  well  set,  imported.  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.  to 


3  6 


S  6 


3  6 


3  6 


5  0 


PLLXTS  AND  ROOTS  FOR  FORCING -Continued. 

Each— j.  d. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  fine  strong  clumps,  imported, 

per  doz.,  10s. 

Single  crowns,  German  . per  100,  7s. 

LILAC,  Charles  X.,  well  set  with  flower-buds,  imported 

from  Paris,  fine  for  forcing .  2s.  6d.  to  3  6 

Persian .  2s.  6d.  to  3  6 

Virginalis,  white  . 3  6 

ROSES,  Teas,  best  sorts,  good  plants,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.  &  3  6 

H.P.,  in  pots,  best  sorts,  fine  plants  ...  Is.  6 d.  to  2  6 

RHODODENDRONS,  all  the  most  suitable  varieties  for 
early  forcing,  and  grown  especially  for  flowering  in 
pots  ;  well  set  with  buds,  very  fine  ...  2s.  6d.  to  3  6 

Extra  fine . 5  0 

Nohleannm,  set  with  huds .  3s.  6d.  to  5  0 

Hybrids,  set  with  buds  .  Is.  6d.  to  2  0 

STAPHYLEA  colchica,  in  pots,  for  forcing  ;  fine  white. 

Is.  6d.  to  2  6 

SPLRIEA  japonica,  strong  imported  clumps,  perdoz.,5s. 

aurea  reticulata  .  ,»  12s. 

palmata,  pink  variety  . per  doz.,  9s,  &  12s. 

Thunbergii,  good  plants  .  per  doz.,  ISs. 

PRUNUS  sinensis  fl.  pi.,  fine  for  forcing,  very  showy..  1  6 

,,  pink  variety  . 16 

VIBURNUM  opnlus  (Guelder  Rose),  good  plants, 'estab¬ 
lished  in  pots,  fine  for  forcing  .  Is.  6 d.  to  2  6 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  good  bulbs  per  100,  15s.  to  17  6 

LAURUSTINUS,  well  set  2  0 

Standards  on  IS-in.  stems,  fine  ...  ...  3s.  6d.  &  5  0 

LILIUM  auratum,  good  bulbs  ...  Is.,  Is.  6d.  to  2  6 

,,  extra  fine  .  3s.  6d.  to  5  0 

lancifolium  album,  rubrum  and  roseum  .  l  o 

longiflorum  . 0  6 

candidum  . 4d.  &  0  6 

Harrisii .  perdoz.,10s.  1  0 

OTAHEITE  ORANGES,  with  fruit  . 3  6 

TUBEROSES,  Double  American, 

per  doz.,  3s. ;  per  100,  20s. 
Excelsior  Pearl  ...  „  3s. ;  ,,  20s. 


VINES— Planting  and  Fruiting  Canes,  ROSES,  FRUIT  TREES.  FOREST  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  dc.  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

NURSERIES New  Golden  Acre  and  Windlestrawlee,  Granton  Road ;  Craigleith,  Comely  Bank ;  Royal  Exotic,  Lynedoch  Place. 


RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 


ESTABLISHED  18  4-8.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERTS  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Pmoms,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c..  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY, 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

Office,  SWANSEA. 

[See  “GARDENING  WORLD,"  January  5, 1SS9. 
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GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  he  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery 

From,  whom  the  ORIGINAL  ANTHRACITE  only  can  be  had. 

ESTABLISHED  XS18. 

HENRY  HOPE 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER 

AND 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 

NEW 

CATALOCUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  he  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE. 


n  flue:  pipe 


N°  I  PATENT  CHAMPION  HEATER  & 


TOOPE’S 

PATENT 

Celebrated  Hot-water  Boilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  be  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heatiDg  every  description  of 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Propa¬ 
gators,  Simplex  Fumigator,  &c. 


-  Catalogues  and  Estimates  free. 

^  C.  TOOPE,  f.r.h  s  .&Co., 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E, 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS— Volume  V.  of  The  Gardening  World,  strongly 
and  neatly  bound,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  Price  6s.  6d.  post  free. 

Cases  for  binding1  any  Volume  always  in  Stock.  Price  2s.  41  d.  post  free. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul's, 
County  cf  Middlesex,  Saturday,  September  21st,  1S89. — Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Agents  for  Ireland:  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast. 


WEEKLY-ONE  PENNY. 


Vat  VT  (  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  ) 

VOL.  VI. - 1NO.  ZOO.  ;  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  f 
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Post  Free  1  \d. 
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pREEPERS  FOR  WALLS.— By  planting 

\^J  what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free.  N.B. — Most  being  in 
pots,  can  be  sent  and  planted  out  at  any  time. — RICHARD 
SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

ID  to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Yale,  London,  W. 

Strawberries.  —  strong  roots,  As.  per 

100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  :  ditto,  in  large 
pots,  2.1s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free.— RICHARD  SMITH  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

FRESH  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity. 

Wreaths  and  Crosses  on  the  shortest  notice. — W.  STRIKE, 
Florist,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

STRAWBERRIES.— Early,  medium,  late ; 

best  sorts,  true  to  name.  GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.'s 
New  Catalogue,  now  ready. — The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

ARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.— Hardy 

border,  in  80  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to — S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro’. 

ROSES  OH  OWN  ROOTS,  Violets,  shrubs 

and  herbaceous  plants,  also  greenhouse  and  decorative 
plants.  All  offered  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  Catalogues 
gratis.—  H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

ULBS  FOR  WINTER  BLOOMING.— 

Iris  Reticulata  (beautiful  sweet-scented).  6 d.  each,  5s. 
doz.  Best  Early  White  Roman  Hyacinths.  2s.  6(2.  doz.  Also  all 
other  bulbs.  Catalogues  free. — WILD  &  Co.,  Kenilworth  Road, 
Victoria  Park,  London. _ 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care- 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

90  000  MAIDENHAIR  and  COLD 

&  vy  »  \  J FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum and  Gymno- 
gramma  ochracea).— Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz. ;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid.  — R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

YIOLETS. — Marie  Louise  (double),  grand 

winter  bloomer.  Strong  plants,  now  ready  for  frames, 
2s.  6(2.  per  dozen;  cheaper  by  the  100.— JOHN  COLLINS, 
Sutton,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

UHR  YSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

VO  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. _ 

PRUNING  SEASON. — Send  for  Lists  and 

Testimonials  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Primer,  used  in  the 
principal  parks  and  gardens  of  Ihe  United  Kingdom.— Patentees, 
GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

"A  new  FORGET-ME-NOT.  —  Myosotis 

-A.  Rehsteineri.  A  free  grower  and  of  very  dwarf  habit, 
only  growing  one  inch  or  so  high,  flowers  clear  blue  with  yellow 
eyes ;  a  true  perennial  and  continuing  a  long  time  in  bloom,  each 
Is.,  Is.  Off,,  and  2s.  6(2. — T.  SMI  1H,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry. 

SOW  NOW  !  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 

Onion,  Black  Spanish  Radish,  Wallflower,  Digitalis, 
Canterbury  Bell,  Antirrhinum,  Sweet  William,  Pansy.  Seeds 
are  carefully  selected  and  certain  to  please.  Collection  free,  Is 
“THE  REFORM  SEEDSMAN,"  Mildenhall,  Suffolk. 

Bulbs. 

Eli.  Iv  RELAG  E  &  SON,  the  King’s 

•  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  HAARLEM 
(Holland),  have  published  their  General  Catalogues  of  Dutch  and 
other  Bulbs,  which  will  be  sent  post  free  on  prepaid  application 
to  their  address  direct.  These  Catalogues  are— No.  410,  Dutch 
Flower  Roots ;  430,  Dutch  Flower  Roots  (Extract  and  Supple¬ 
ment)  ;  No.  405,  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted 
Plants  :  No.  435,  Supplement  to  No.  405,  Price  Alterations  and 
Novelties. 

Dutch  bulbs  direct  from  the 

GROWERS, 

A  NT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  of  Overveen, 

■Ia  Haarlem,  beg  to  state  that  their  CATALOGUE  FOR 
1889,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections  of  New 
Rare,  and  Fine  Bulbs  and  Plants  (94  pages  in  English)  is  now 
ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  b*  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 
themselves  or  their  agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  6c  Co.,  3  Cross 
Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 

TDEFORE  BUYING  BULBS  this  season  read 

rii  t?y^en^arn  s  rev‘sed  Pamphlet,  which  gives  the  names 
oi  all  the  best  Bulbs  worth  growing,  and  how  to  grow  them, 
post  free,  with  Pi  ice  List,  on  application.  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  is 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  largest  importer  in  the  country 
ot  genuine  Bulbs  ;  none  but  the  best  for  good  bloom  sold  and 
every  Bulb  is  warranted.  Money  returned  if  the  Bulbs  are  not 
per5j.tI^5?ilsfactory  '"’hen  received.  Mention  this  paper. 
ROBERT  SYDENHAM,  New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


Florists’  Flowers  from  Scotland. 

OUR  FAMED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  PENTSTEMONS,  PHLOXES, 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCKS,  &c.,  &c.,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  The  plants 
this  year  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  we  catalogue 
such  varieties  only  as  are  fit  for  an  exhibition  table.  Try  them. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late  Downie  &  Laird),  Florists  to  the 
Queen,  Edinburgh. 

BUTTON’S  BULBS  GENUINE  ONLY 

O  DIRECT  FROM  ^SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

SUTTON’S  BULB  CATALOGUE  IS 

NOW  READY.  PRICE  6 d„  POST  FREE.  “  As 
is  usual  with  Messrs.  Sutton's  publications,  this  catalogue  is 
thorough  and  genuinely  useful.  Tlie  method  of  classification 
and  lucid  descriptions  render  it  an  easy  task  to  distinguish 
suitable  varieties  and  make  a  good  selection.  The  Catalogue, 
which  is  fully  illustrated,  contains  a  superbly-coloured  plate  of 
Sutton’s  “Matchless”  set  of  five  ;IIyacinths.” — Western  Times, 
August  31st,  18S9. 

/COMPLETE  PRICED  LIST  OE  S  UTTON’S 

\J  BULBS  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION  TO  SUTTON 
&  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  READING. 

•ANSIES. — One  gentleman  writes:  “I  am 

pleased  to  tell  you  I  have  taken  over  forty  first  prizes 
with  Pansies  had  from  you  in  the  spring.”  My  Autumn  List  is 
now  ready,  post  free.  Only  useful  exhibition  varieties  offered. 
Sample  dozen,  named,  carriage  paid,  3s. — WM.  SYDENHAM, 
Water  Orton,  near  Birmingham. 

H— yXcinths^tulips.  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Junr  ,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

Roses  i  roses  i  i  roses  i  \ ! — The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best,  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now. — JAMES^WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

ATURSERYMEN  “  THE  PATENT  GLAZ- 

ING,”  12s.  6d.  cost  for  roof,  10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  or 
18s.  9 d  for  roof,  15  ft.  by  10  ft. — W.  CLARK’S,  Reading,  Berks. 

"PRUNING  AND  BUDDING  KNIVES, 

RAZORS,  SCISSORS,  &c. — Taylor’s  Eye  Witness,  Stag 
handles,  brass-capped  Pruning  Knives,  sent  post  free,  Is.  2d. 
each  ;  also  Ivory  Handle  Budding  Knives,  Is.  2d.  Hollow- 
Ground  Razors,  Is.  2d.,  also  Scissors,  Is.  2d.  ;  all  warranted. 
Marvellous  value.  Illustrated  List,  post  free.— JOHN  TAYLOR 
&  SON,  Cutlers,  &c.,  Norland  Road,  Notling  Hill,  London  ,  W 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

PROTECY YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

Bulks  i  bulbs  \  i  bulbs  i  1 7  .  The 

Cheapest  offer  of  first-class  BULBS  ever  submitted  to 
the  public.  The  finest  produced  in  Holland  (selected  by  us  on 
the  spot),  being  offered  at  auction  prices.  Many  people  last  year 
doubted  the  possibility  of  really  First-rate  Bulbs— true  to 
name— being  offered  at  the  rates  we  quoted,  and  only  gave  us 
half  their  orders  in  order  to  compare  the  blooms  with  those  pro¬ 
duced  from  Bulbs  supplied  by  other  firms.  Our  Bulbs  stood 
the  test  in  every  case,  and  we  have  received  many  testimonials 
of  a  most  flattering  character.  Catalogues  now  ieady. 

_ J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts. 

BARR’S  NEW  DAFFODIL,  MRS. 

GEORGE  CAMMELL,  the  Great  Spanish  Beauty. — 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character,  and  the 
most  refined  in  beauty ;  perfectly  hardy.  21».  per  dozen  ;  2s. 
each.  Extra  large  Bulbs,  30s.  per  dozen;  3s.  each.  BARR'S 
GENERAL  BULB  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application.  BARR'S 
DAFFODIL  and  PLANT  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  RARE  SPECIES  OF  CROCUS  AND  MEADOW 
SAFFRON  LIST  on  application. — BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Gfk  AAA  CLEMATIS  IN  POTS,  of  all 

O  V_/  5  \J  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 

of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Beauty  of 
Worcester,  a  magnificent  purple,  excellent  for  bedding,  recently 
sent  out  by  us  ;  reduced  price,  2s.  Qd.  each.  Descriptive  List  on 
application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Cp„  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  K.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  8.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872  ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot- water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1S18. 

Heating  apparatus.  — Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  advertisement  on  p.  64 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t)  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.  C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  al  1  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerou  i 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

EATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000.000  Exp.  Joints 
Write  to  Inventor— J.  ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 


H 

sold. 


Silver  Sand  1  ! 

/HOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

\_J  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

BEESON’S  MANURE.  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers'  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6(2.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-ewt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carhrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND. — Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gaUon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6(2.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRIOE'8  PATENT  OANDLE  OO.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGEORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seed  s 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6(2.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTE  R,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application . 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
6S  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  oclock 
eaeh  day  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,’ lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. _ 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

Azaleas,  Ficus,  and  other  plants  from  Holland,  and  400  lots  of 
Dutch  Bulbs. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  at  their  Central  Auction  Rooms,  67 
and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT, 
October  2nd,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had, _ 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Important  to  the  Trade  and  Large  Buyers. 
500  well-grown  CATTLEYAS.  by  order  of  Mr.  G.  T.  White, 
who  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  offer  the  plants  for  absolute 
Sale  to  avoid  building  this  autumn. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  October  4ih, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  500  well-grown  Es¬ 
tablished  Plants  of  CATTLEYA  MENDELII,  MOSSIA1,  &c„ 
together  with  a  fine  lot  of  COOL-HOUSE  PLANTS  in  variety, 
all  unflowered  and  for  Sale  without  the  least  Reserve. 

Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  win  SELL  by  AUC- 

TION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS.  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

GARDEN  WANTED. — To  Lease  or  Buy, 

an  Acre  or  Acre-and-half  of  Ground,  Orchard  with 
Cottage  preferred,  not  more  than  40  minutes  from  London,  on 
either  Waterloo  or  Victoria  Lines,  with  or  without  glass. — 
“  GARDEN,”  29,  Ashley  Place,  S.W. 

To  Gardeners  and  Others. 

FOR  SALE,  complete,  or  any  part  of  same, 

a  splendid  CIRCULAR,  IRON  and  GLASS  ROOF,  with 
the  return  Hip,  containing  fourteen  Circular  Wrought-iron 
Girders  (lately  forming  the  Roof  of  the  Conservatory  at  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington);  the  Glass  wiU  be 
Sold  separately,  or  together  with  the  Ironwork. — Apply  to  Mr. 
GOODMAN,  Hartham  Works,  Hartham  Road,  Holloway,  N. 

FOR  SALE  —  A  Manure  Manufacturing 

Business  in  London.  Old  Established,  non-offensive. 
Capital  opening  for  energetic  man  with  £300,  fond  of  travelling. 
Good  connection.  Every  facility  given  to  purchaser. — Apply  to 
AMAND  &  NUNN,  27,  Red  Lion  Square,  Holborn,  W.C. 


Horticulturists,  Florists,  &c. 

■\T7" ANTED. —Particulars  of  Businesses  for 

V  V  Sale  from  £500  to  £2,000. — Address,  Mr.  BERNARD 
WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

PARTNER  WANTED  with  £500  to  £1,000 

to  join  established  Horticulturist  near  London.  Present 
partner  retiring-  on  account  of  iU  health  ;  practical  man,  half 
shares. — Address,  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NURSERY- 

MEN  &  FLORISTS,  &c.,  GREENGROCERS,  FRUIT¬ 
ERERS,  &c. — Farms  to  Let  and  Businesses  for  Sale  from  £100  to 
£1,400  ;  for  particulars  apply  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON, 
Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Crystal  Palace. 


REAT  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 

FRUIT. 


OF 


October  10th  to  12th. 

Admission  Daily,  One  Shilling. 

Entries  close  on  Thursday,  October  3rd. 

Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  G, 
HEAD,  Superintendent,  Gardens  Department,  Crystal  Palace, 
S.E. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 
SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  £  inch  and  j  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


H.  G,  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LIRE,  W.C. 


BULBS  for  EARLY  FORCING. 


SODDY’S  BULBS 


Perdoz.  Per  100. 

WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  first  quality 
Bulbs,  carefully  selected  . .  . .  . .  ..26  186 

NARCISSUS,  PAPER  WHITE . 13  7  0 

,,  DOUBLE  ROMAN  --  ..13  7  0 

LILIUM  HARRISII  (Bermuda  Easter  Lily).— Our  direct  im¬ 
portation  from  Bermuda  of  this  charming  pure  white  Lily 
enables  us  to  offer  grand  Bulbs,  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
at  extraordinarily  loiv  prices.  Fine  selected,  7s.  per  dozen, 
50s.  per  100  ;  extra  fine  selected,  7  to  9  ins.  in  circumference, 
10s.  per  dozen,  75 s.  per  100.  Potted  now,  will  be  in  bloom  at 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 


Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs, 
Post  Free  on  application. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 


Seed 

Merchants, 


WORCESTER. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Eoses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries ,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


Lilies  of  the  Yalley  at  Christmas  I 

All  who  wish  to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  above  in  bloom  by 
Christmas  week,  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  early  delivery. 
To  obtain  reliable  crowns,  order  direct  of  the  grower.  I  offer 
the  same  at  os.  per  100,  packing  included,  for  cash  with  order  ; 
cheaper  by  the  1,000  and  10, COO.  Orders  are  now  booked  for 
delivery  early  in  November. 


T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Grower  by  Special  Warrant  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales, 

DERSINGHAM,  KING’S  LYNN,  NORFOLK. 


“BEST  ONLY.” 

FINEST  NAMED  HYACINTHS  (for  glass  or  pot 
culture),  3s.  6d.,  4s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  6s.  6(7.,  and  7s.  6 d. 
per  dozen  ;  25s.,  27s.,  30s  ,  and  35s.  per  100,  and 
upwards. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS  fin  separate  names  and 
colours),  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  6(2.  per  doz.  ;  11s.  to  19s.  per  100. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS,  all  blue  shades,  mixed, 
Is.  3 d.  per  doz.  ;  9s.  6 d.  per  100.  All  red  shades. 
Is.  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  12s.  per  100.  All  white  and  tinted 
shades,  Is.  10(7.  perdoz.  ;  14s.  per  100.  All  colours, 
mixed,  Is.  6(7.  per  doz.  ;  11s.  per  100. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  early  white,  2s.  and  2s.  6 d 
per  doz.  ;  14s.  and  18s.  per  100. 

CROCUS,  finest  named  varieties,  2s.  3d.  and  2s.  6 d. 
per  100.  Blue,  purple,  striped,  or  white,  Is.  2 d.  per 
100  ;  10s.  6(7.  per  1,000.  Yellow,  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  2s., 
and  2s.  6(7.  per  100  ;  9s.,  12s.  6 d.,  ISs.  6(7.,  and 
22s.  6 d.  per  1,000.  All  colours,  mixed,  Is.  aud  2s. 
per  100  ;  9s.  and  18s.  6(7.  per  1,000. 

SNOWDROPS,  double  or  single,  4(7.  and  6(7.  perdoz.  ; 
2s.  and  2s.  6(7.  per  100  ;  19s.  and  23s.  per  1,000. 

DOUBLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6(7.  to  Is.  3(7. 
per  doz.  ;  3s.  6(7.  to  9s.  6(7.  per  100.  Mixed,  6(7.  and 
10(7.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  6s.  per  100. 

SINGLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6(7.  to  2s. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  to  15s.  per  100.  Mixed,  6(7.  and  Is. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  7s.  per  100. 

NARCISSUS,  Paper  White,  Double  Roman,  and 
mixed  Polyanthus,  Is.  per  doz.  ;  7s.  6(7.  per  100. 
Poeticus,  6(7.  per  doz.  ;  3s.  6 d.  per  100.  Double 
"White,  9(7.  per  doz.  ;  5s.  per  100.- 

DAFFODILS — Double,  6(7.  and  9(7.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and 
5s.  6(7.  per  100.  Single,  3d.  per  doz.  ;  Is.  9(7.  per  100. 
Mixed,  English  varieties,  Is.  per  doz. ;  7s.  per  100. 

LI  LIU  MS — Candidum,  old-fashioned  white  Lily,  2s.  3d. 
per  doz.  ;  16s.  per  100.  Harrisii,  the  Bermuda  or 
Easter  Lily,  6(7.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6(7.  eaeh  ;  os.  6(7.,  8s.  6(7., 
and  15s.  per  doz.  Tiger  Lily,  2s.  3(7.  per  doz.  ;  16s. 
per  100. 

BULB  COLLECTIONS. — The  most  liberal  in  the 
trade,  and  for  hundreds  of  other  items  see  Catalogue. 

POST  AND  PAIL  FREE. 


JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Boses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality  Before 
ordering  he  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Xurseries. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice,  and  interesting  collection  in 
the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns. 

Partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  21).  containing  120  illustrations, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Ferns, 
Is.  6 d.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


DUTCH 


AND  ALL  OTHER 

FLOWERING 


BULBS 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
SNOWDROPS,  NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

tS’Best  Qualities  only,  Ls1” Prices  vwst  moderate. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  (No.  362J 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 
aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

TjICTCSO  WS  The  R0yaandurseries 
-ft.  X  ^  seed  Establishments 

(Limited),  Chester. 


ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  185.  to  365.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


Send  for  complete  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free  from 

BENJAMIN  SODDY, 

Bulb  Importer,  WALWORTH  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


HARTLAND'S  “GOLDEN  QUILLED''  DOUBLE 
PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWER. 

NOW"  is  the  time  to  ask  for  a  Sixpenny  Box  of  “Specimen 
Blooms,”  to  prevent  any  hitherto  implied  imposition,  and 
get  orders  “  booked  ”  for  November  delivery.  Within  the  entire 
range  of  hardy  perennials  there  is  nothing  finer.  Its  colour  and 
floret  formation  is  in  appearance  like  an  immense  bloom  of 
Madame  Domage  Chrysanthemum,  or  the  very  finest  form  of 
Orange  Quilled  African  Marigold.  Quite  distinct.  Plants  at 
fall.  Is.  6i.  each,  with  3 d.  extia  if  sent  by  post. 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  Seedsman,  Cork,  Ireland. 


A 

ONCE  TRIED  ALWAYS  USED. 

s 

DOZEN  OF 
HYACINTHS. 

L 

L 

REFORM 

E 

E 

Lord  Wellington  Amy 

Anna  Maria 

E 

Czar  Nicholas  Norma  Charles  Dickens 

N 

Regina  Victoria  La  Nuit  Queen  Victoria 

Waterloo  Fleur  d'Or  Mont  Blanc. 

D 

7 

Free,  6s.,  Postal  Order.  Half,  3s.  6 d. 

s 

ALLEN,  The  Reform  Seedsman,  Mildenhall. 

S 

CUfiUil'l 

MILLTRAGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBTJSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  i  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

hishgate  nussesibs, 

LONDON  N. 


CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD.  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discount  for  Cash. 
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WEBBS’ 


FREE  BY 
POST 
OR  RAIL. 


Finest 

Selected 

Roots. 


BULBS 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 


Collection  A,  containing  461  Bulbs 
„  B,  „  262  „ 

C,  „  207  „ 

D,  „  134  „ 

E,  „  96  „ 

F,  „  60  „ 

»  1  >  ft  " 


s.  d. 
Price  42  0 
„  21 


15 

10 

7 

5 


FOR  GARDEN  BEDS,  BORDERS,  Ac. 


J 

Collection  M,  containing  2,923  Bulbs 


N, 

O, 

P, 

Q, 

R, 

S, 

T, 


1.909 

1,286 

680 

424 

315 

203 

114 


Price  105 
63 
42 
21 
15 
10 
7 
5 


5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 


Webbs’  Bulb  Catalogue 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  complete  Cultural 
Instructions.  Now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M. 
the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


P  L  A  NT  T  PJ  O  W  ! 

SUTTON’S 

Roman  hyacinths. 

SINGLE  WHITE: 

Fine  Bulbs,  2s.  per  dozen  ;  14s.  per  100. 

SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING,  BERKS. 


VEITCH’S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

BULBS 

TO  SUIT  ALL  REQUIREMENTS. 

These  Collections  are  arranged  on  a  most  liberal 
scale,  and  contain  only  the  most  easily  cultivated  and 
attractive  sorts  of  Winter  and  Spring  Flowers. 

VEITCH’S 

COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS 

FOR  INDOOR  CULTIVATION, 

At  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free 
on  application. 

VEITCH’S 

COLLECTIONS  OF  BULBS 

FOR  GROWING  in  the  OPEN  GROUND. 
At  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free 
on  application. 

JAMES  VEITCH&  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


EVENRYT  RU&BS  WARRAKTBD. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST„  BIRMINGHAM, 

The  celebrated  importer  of  Bulbs,  will  send  bis  revised 
Pamphlet,  “How  I  Came  to  Grow  Bulbs,”  and  the 
cheapest  Price  List  for  reliable  Bulbs  ever  issued, 
free  on  application. 

I  can  guarantee  my  best  Bulbs  to  be  the  finest  that  come  from 
Holland,  and  will  undertake  to  replace,  at  half  price  next  year, 
any  which,  with  fair  treatment,  do  not  flower  satisfactorily  ; 
or  any  bulbs  that  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  when  received 
may  be  returned  and  the  money  refunded,  as  my  great  aim  is  to 
send  out  nothing  but  the  best  at  moderate  prices. 

White  Roman  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz.,  15s.  100;  or 
a  very  grand  sample,  2s.  61.  doz.,  19s.  100. 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  the  coming  Flower  of  the  Day, 
planted  now,  will  bloom  at  Christmas,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  6d.  100  ; 
extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.  doz  ,  11s,  100. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  3d.  dez, ,  or  16s.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  ail  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes  from  31.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  9s. ;  Red,  13s. ;  White, 
16s. ;  or  mixed,  all  colours,  11s.  per  100. 

Tulips  will  be  dearer  and  scarcer  this  year,  owing  to  the 
great  increased  demand,  but  having  made  very  advantageous 
purchases,  my  prices  will  be  but  little  above  those  of  last  year. 

I  shall  have  a  very  select  collection  of  Narcissi  at  reduced 
prices,  and  I  shall  have  a  grand  lot  of  Scilla  sibirica,  Cliionodoxa 
Lucilise,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Winter  Aconites,  Ixias,  English 
and  Spanish  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Lilium  Harrisi,  &c.,  &c. 

A  full  list  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  on  application. 

(Pi.ease  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  September  30th. — Continuation  of  Great  Fruit  Show  at 
Ghent.  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheros  &  Morris's  and  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  October  2nd. — Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms  ; 
and  Bulbs  and  Azaleas,  &c  ,  fiom  Holland,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's)  Rooms. 

Friday,  October  4th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  October  5th. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s, 
and  Stevens'  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  62. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1889. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

TaHE  Vegetable  Conference. — The  persistent 
^  downpour  of  rain  which  greeted  the 
vegetable  gathering  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday, 
whilst  generating  considerable  discomfort, 
entirely  failed  to  damp  the  ardour  or  slacken 
the  interest  aroused  in  all  engaged  in  the 
conference.  Rarely  at  any  gathering  of  this 
kind,  and  there  have  been  several  important 
ones  at  Chiswick,  has  there  been  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  managing  committee,  or 
committees  of  selection,  or  indeed  of  all  con¬ 
cerned,  greater  appreciation  for  and  interest 
in  Jhe  exhibits  than  was  seen  on  Tuesday. 
There  was  an  element  of  novelty  about  the 
gathering  which  helped  to  keep  interest  awake, 
and  not  least,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
impression  that,  crude  and  almost  ungainly 
as  some  of  the  material  might  have  appeared, 
yet  the  matter  in  hand  was  intensely  practical 
and  useful.  The  too  often  proscribed  vegetable 
department  of  our  gardens  got  a  good  lift, 
which  it  thoroughly  merits. 

The  exhibits  were  not  only  far  more 
numerous  than  ivas  at  first  looked  for,  but 
they  were  generally  of  high  merit.  That 
some  were  less  attractive  than  others,  or  less 
advanced,  or  perhaps  too  far  advanced,  was 


natural,  but  still  the  representation  of  the 
various  classes  was  remarkable,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  some  extent  for  the  thorough  repre¬ 
sentative  character  of  the  collections,  not  only 
to  some  of  our  best  seed  firms,  but  also  to  the 
enterprise  of  that  eminent  Parisian  seed  firm, 
the  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  who  not  only  sent  over 
many  first-rate  exhibits,  but  were  represented  by 
the  distinguished  head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Henri 
Vilmorin.  Mr.  John  Benary,  of  Erfurt,  was 
also  present,  and  both  gentlemen  joined 
heartily  with  our  home  traders  and  gardeners 
in  the  work  of  selection,  and  in  making  the 
awards  for  cultural  commendation. 

That  Onions,  Carrots,  Beet,  Potatos,  Celery, 
and  various  other  popular  roots  should  stand 
out  with  striking  force  was  natural,  but 
remembering  the  recent  severe  frost,  we  did 
not  look  for  such  Peas,  Kunner  Beans,  &c., 
as  greeted  the  visitors  at  the  conference. 
The  work  of  the  censors,  or  committee  of 
selection,  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
present  case  the  various  products  were  rather 
mixed.  In  any  future  conference  that  defect 
can  easily  he  remedied.  Not  only  are  the 
reports  on  these  committees  of  the  most 
impartial  kind  and  full  of  interest,  but  the 
censors  have  awarded  many  certificates  for 
high-class  culture.  The  work  has  been  well 
continued  during  succeeding  days,  the  reading 
of  numerous  able  papers  on  vegetables  and 
their  culture  creating  exceeding  interest. 

TV  he  Conference  Dinner. — The  crowded 
state  of  the  tables  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening,  when  the  popular 
chairman,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  took  his  place  as 
president  of  the  gathering,  showed  that  the 
promoters  of  this  social  assembling  of  the 
forces,  metropolitan  and  provincial,  which  had 
been  so  thoroughly  associated  with  the  work  at 
Chiswick,  had  done  the  right  thing.  Whilst 
there  was  no  very  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
proceedings,  yet  throughout  they  were  marked 
by  an  element  of  geniality  and  almost  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  which  gave  evidence  that  the  numerous 
provincial  gardeners  present  heartily  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  enable  them 
to  fraternise  with  their  friends  and  co-workers, 
and  become,  if  possible,  better  acquainted. 

Mr.  John  Wills  with  his  accustomed 
generosity  had  converted  the  noble  room  in 
which  the  dinner  was  served  into  a  Palm 
grove,  and  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Bates,  who 
acted  as  stewards,  did  their  part  remarkably 
well,  so  that  there  was  no  hitch,  and  the 
moment  dinner  was  ready  the  148  guests  fell 
into  their  places  with  ease  and  facility.  We 
believe  somehow  everybody  seemed  to  get  well 
placed,  and  to  have  pleasant  neighbours. 
There  was  also  a  hearty  desire  to  remain  to  the 
last,  whilst  the  early  hour  at  which  the  dinner 
began  enabled  many  returning  home  long 
distances  to  catch  trains.  Some  capital 
amateur  singing  furnished  at  the  tail  of  the 
programme  rather  left  a  desire  that  this 
element  might,  at  future  dinners  of  a  horti¬ 
cultural  kind,  be  more  largely  introduced. 

The  chairman  was  genial  and  happy  in  his 
position,  and  he  was  admirably  supported  by 
Mr.  Vilmorin,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  popular 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd.  Some  iather  great 
guns  were  absent,  for  whose  convenience  some 
changes  in  the  toast  list  were  made,  hut  all 
went  pleasantly,  nevertheless,  and  if  the 
gathering  fell  a  little  short  of  our  ideal  of  a 
gardeners’  reception,  still  it  was  as  good  as 
dinners  well  can  he,  and  there  can  he  no  doubt 
whatever  that  everyone  present  carried  away 
kindly  recollections  of  a  happy  evening, 
associated  as  it  was  with  the  novelty  of  a 
vegetable  conference. 

TIThe  Early  Frost. — Beyond  a  somewhat 
^  lower  temperature  'over  night,  there  was 
little  in  the  weather  to  indicate  that  so  early  as 
the  morning  of  the  17th  of  September  we 
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should  be  visited  by  what  for  the  time  of  the  year 
must  be  termed  an  exceptionally  sharp  frost. 
Early  morn,  however,  showed  evidences  of 
mischief  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  gardener’s 
heart  quake,  and  look  with  dread  upon  the 
tender  plants  exposed  to  the  frost  effects. 
Perhaps  to  many  there  was  a  rebound  of  feeling 
on  finding  that  less  harm  was  done  than  was 
feared,  whilst,  doubtless,  others  thought  quite 
enough  had  been  done  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  all 
tender  things  for  the  year.  In  one  place  we 
learn  of  the  destruction  of  the  tender  Dahlias, 
in  another  of  the  comparative  freedom  from 
injury.  With  some  growers  the  points  of 
the  Chrysanthemums  suffered  apparently  ;  with 
others  no  harm,  so  far  as  is  yet  apparent,  was 
done  ;  but  with  all  there  was  haste  to  rush  the 
plants  under  cover,  because  fears  were  well 
grounded  that  a  further  visitation  might 
immediately  follow. 

We  thought  the  frosts  of  the  first  few  days 
of  October  last  year  to  be  unusually  early,  and 
speaking  generally,  they  were,  but  our  recent 
visitation  was  fully  a  fortnight  earlier.  Happily 
the  frost  was  not  so  severe  as  was  that  of 
October  last,  nor  so  repeated.  Had  such  been 
the  case,  the  effects  would  have  been  appalling, 
as  none  could  have  been  prepared  for  such  a 
visitation.  We  fear  this  enforced  rushing  of 
Chrysanthemums  under  glass  will  be  un¬ 
favourable  to  high-class  flower  production  in  the 
usual  season,  especially  should  some  more  hot 
days  intervene.  We  prefer  to  see  the  plants  a 
little  late,  as  they  may  be  helped  forward,  than 
too  early,  as  the  checking  under  glass  is 
impossible.  It  is,  all  the  same,  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  the  early-blooming  Chrysanthemums 
out  in  the  open  suffered  little,  but  there  even 
the  late-bloomers  out-of-doors  suffer  less  from 
frost  when  in  bloom,  than  when  only  in  bud. 
Some  few  years  since  we  had  a  very  sharp 
frost  on  September  20th.  This  year  the 
visitation  was  three  days  earlier.  This  is  a  bad 
sign,  as  our  summer  seasons  are  lamentably 
short  as  it  is,  and  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
third  week  in  September  is,  indeed,  but  a  short 
period  to  be  practically  free  from  frost. 

‘fpAViNG  Wood. — We  have  on  several  occasions 
<r  of  late  had  ample  opportunity  to  note  the 
remarkably  hard  impervious  quality  of  the  red 
wood  that  has  lately  been  employed  in  paving 
the  Strand,  a  work  which,  absolutely  essential 
as  it  is,  has  evoked  from  the  local  traders  such 
a  chorus  of  disapprobation.  It  is,  of  course, 
unpleasant  to  have  one’s  business  so  seriously 
interrupted,  as  occurs  when  an  important 
thoroughfare  has  to  be  repaired;  but,  at  least,  the 
authorities  concerned  do  seem  to  be  mitigating 
the  evil  to  the  utmost,  by  using  new  wood 
blocks,  which  fairly  astonish  by  their  exceeding 
weight  and  hardness.  Literally  the  blocks  are 
as  heavy  as  bricks  of  equal  size,  and  almost  as 
hard  as  iron.  How  they  have  been  cut  so  evenly 
and  so  smoothly  is  a  mystery,  but  everything 
seems  possible  to  enterprising  people. 

Myriads  of  queries  were  addressed  by  passers 
by  to  the  paviors,  anxious  to  learn  of  the  new 
hard  wood,  but  the  replies  were  usually  of  a 
dubious  kind.  We  were  not  so  very  long  since 
advised  to  grow  the  Eucalyptus  in  this  country 
for  sanitary  reasons,  but  the  effort  has 
practically  failed,  and  the  proposal  is  literally 
now  “  up  a  Gum  tree.”  The  Eucalyptus  refuses 
to  be  acclimatised,  and  beyond  that  we  cannot 
get  in  growing  it.  But  we  have  found  a  worthy 
use  for  its  hard  wood,  in  employing  it  to  pave 
our  streets.  Of  course  it  is  costly  paving,  but 
if  twice  as  endurable  as  are  the  wood  blocks  in 
common  use,  it  will  prove  to  be  cheap  in  the 
end.  Though  commonly  called  the  Australian 
Jarrah — the  paviors  corrupt  this  into  “jaw’r” — 
it  is  really  one  of  the  species  of  Eucalyptus, 
and  is  closely  allied  to  the  famous  Red  Gum, 
huge  blocks  of  which  created  so  much  interest 
at  the  Colonial  Exhibition  at  Sontli  Kensington, 
when  polished,  by  their  blood-red  hue. 

As  the  wood  comes  from  a  colony,  no  doubt 
the  anger  of  the  Anglophobist  will  be  mollified, 


but  we  have  tried  to  acclimatise  the  Gum  tree 
here,  and  have  failed,  therefore  we  must  accept 
the  inevitable,  and  purchase  our  paving-wood 
from  where  it  will  grow.  Happily,  our  colonial 
cousins  will  assuredly  take  some  of  our 
manufactures  back  in  exchange  for  the  Jarrah 
blocks. 

- - 

The  Fruiterers’  Company _ On  Wednesday,  the 

Fruiterers’  Company  made  their  annual  presentation  of 
fruit  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  at  the  banquet  in  the 
evening  several  prominent  horticulturists  were  present. 

Surrey  Chrysanthemum  Society.  —  The  annual 
exhibition  of  this  societjq  to  he  held  in  the  Peekhatn 
Public  Hall,  will  take  place  on  November  11th  and 
12th,  and  not  on  the  dates  originally  announced. 

The  Heaton  House  Orchids. — The  valuable  collection 
of  Orchids  formed  by  the  late  C.  J.  Partington,  Esq., 
Heaton  House,  Cheshunt,  including,  perhaps,  the  best 
grown  lot  of  Cypripediums  in  the  country,  will  be  sold 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms  on  Oct.  22nd  and  23rd. 

Gardening  Engagements.  —  Mr.  J.  Jenkin,  for 
many  years  foreman  at  Tresco  Abbey,  Isles  of  Seilly,  as 
gardener  to  T.  A.  S.  Dorrien  Smith,  Esq.,  in  succession 
to  the  late  Mr.  Yallance.  Mr.  J.  Lidley,  late  of 
Ashwell  Hall,  Oakham,  as  gardener  at  Blatherwick 
Park,  Northampton. 

The  Venerable  William  Lee,  of  Orchardlea,  Droit- 
wich,  died  on  Tuesday  of  paralysis,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  For  many  years  he  took  great  interest  in  the 
subject  of  allotment  gardens  and  small  holdings,  and 
some  years  ago  published  an  instructive  work  on  small 
farms. 

Forthcoming  Auction  Sales  of  Nursery  Stock _ The 

following  sales  of  plants  and  general  nursery  stock  are 
announced  to  take  place  during  the  ensuing  month  :  — 
Cart  House  Lane  Nursery,  Horsell,  Surrey,  Oct.  7th  ; 
Boscombe  Nursery,  Boscombe,  Oct.  8th  ;  Sander’s 
Lane  Nursery,  Woking,  Oct.  8th  and  9th  ;  Elvaston 
Nurseries,  Borrowash,  Oct.  9th  and  10th  ;  and  Sunning- 
dale,  near  Bagshot,  Oct.  14th  and  following  days. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  —  We  understand 
that  the  members  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association  are  organising  a  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainment,  to  take  place  on  October  31st, 
in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  institution.  Their  efforts  in 
this  direction  last  year  met  with  so  much  success  that 
we  can  but  hope  their  previous  experience  will  enable 
them  to  reap  an  even  greater  reward. 

New  Plants  Certificated  in  Ghent. — At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Belgian  Horticulturists, 
held  in  Ghent  on  the  9th  inst..  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  awarded  to  M.  Jules  Ilye-Leysen,  for  Cypripedium 
orphanum  ;  to  M.  Jules  Decock,  for  Anthurium  Madame 
Jules  Decock,  and  Anthurium  Souvenir  de  Louis 
Desmet ;  to  Mr.  L.  Spae-Vandenneulen,  for  Kentia 
Dumoniana.  The  votiug  was  unanimous  in  the  case  of 
the  Cypripedium  and  Kentia. 

A  Noble  Specimen  of  the  English  Yew.  — 
“Rusticus”  writes  : — In  the  well-kept  gardens  of  West 
Lodge,  Darlington,  the  residence  of  David  Dale,  Esq., 
is  a  splendid  specimen  on  the  lawn  of  the  English  Yew, 
pyramidal  in  shape,  and  well  clothed  with  branches 
down  to  the  grass.  It  is  over  30  ft.  high  and  60  ft.  in 
circumference.  The  tree  is  in  splendid  health,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  I  have  ever  met  with. 

Railway  Rates.— Mr.  John  Heywood,  of  Manchester, 
has  just  published  “Some  Facts  and  Observations  con¬ 
cerning  Railway  Rates,”  which  should  be  read  by  all 
who  suffer  from  overcharging  at  the  hands  of  railway 
companies.  The  author  of  the  brochure  is  Mr.  J.  W. 
Gray,  of  Shipley,  Yorkshire,  who  has  long  made  the 
subject  a  special  studjq  and  has  rendered  much  assist¬ 
ance  to  traders  in  the  investigation  of  overcharges. 

The  Losses  through  the  Frost  in  Belgium. —  A 
correspondent  writes  I  have  read  the  statement  on 
this  subject  in  your  last  issue  with  much  concern,  and 
deeply  sympathise  with  my  Ghent  friends  in  their 
misfortune.  I  recently  visited  many  of  the  principal 
nurseries  on  the  Continent,  and  was  much  struck  with 
the  flue  character  of  the  stocks  of  Azaleas  in  Ghent. 
Most  of  the  growers  told  me  their  plants  were  never 
better,  and  many  of  them  had  largely  increased  stocks. 
The  loss  of  the  season’s  sale  must  be  hard  for  some  to 
bear,  and  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  all  who  have  suffered. 

Lilium  auratum  in  Aberdeenshire. —  “Omega” 
writes  : — There  is  at  present  in  bloom  at  the  Dyce 
Quarries,  near  Aberdeeu,  belonging  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Meston,  a  fine  plant  of  Lilium  auratum.  The  bulb, 


which  he  purchased  last  year  from  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
Birmingham,  is  in  an  8-in.  pot  ;  its  stem  is  6  ft.  high, 
and  bears  thirty  blooms,  averaging  over  11  ins.  from 
tip  to  tip.  The  flower  head  is  about  2  ft.  in  height 
and  the  same  in  width,  and  forms  one  complete  cluster 
of  flowers.  Its  symmetrical  form,  finely  marked 
flowers  and  rich  perfume  render  it  as  a  specimen  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

Tall  Sunflowers.  —  Mr.  George  Herring,  Bridge 
House,  Maidenhead,  writes : — I  see  you  state  in  your 
interesting  publication  of  the  14th  inst.,  anent  “  How 
tall  do  Sunflowers  grow  ?”  that  you  have  seen  them 
attain  a  height  of  10  ft.  I  have  in  my  garden  now  a 
plant  over  10  ft.  6  ins.  in  height,  in  capital  bloom,  also 
several  others  of  9  ft.  and  10  ft.,  all  of  which  have 
received  no  particular  attention,  and  were  only  planted 
in  ordinary  good  soil. 

Leeds  Chrysanthemum  Show. — The  Leeds  Paxton 
Society  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  which  has  usually  been  held  during  November 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Leeds  Horticultural  Society, 
which  has  this  year  relinquished  the  task  of  organising 
such  an  exhibition.  The  Paxton  Society,  being  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  practical  gardeners  and  nurserymen 
resident  in  the  borough,  is  peculiarly  competent  to 
successfully  promote  such  an  undertaking,  and  has 
determined  that  the  show  shall  not  be  discontinued. 
The  exhibition  will  not  be  entirely  devoted  to  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  but  will  embrace  competitions  in  table 
decorations,  &c.  The  Mayor  has  kindly  consented  to 
become  president. 

The  Floral  Committee  met  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday, 
but  there  was  only  a  small  attendance  of  members,  and 
the  awards  made  were  a  First  Class  Certificate  to 
Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  for  a  very  fine  orange-scarlet 
flowered  Cyrtanthus,  named  sanguinensis,  introduced 
from  the  Transvaal  ;  an  Award  of  Merit  to  the  same 
firm  for  Rhododendron  Yirgil,  one  of  the  pleasing 
creamy  orange  hybrid  greenhouse  varieties ;  and 
similar  awards  to  Messrs.  Cannell  for  Single  Begonias 
Mrs.  Moen  and  Frank  Beadle,  the  former  large,  bright 
orange,  and  the  latter  a  fine  deep  crimson.  They  were 
also  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  beautiful  group  of 
Begonias. 

The  Fruit  Committee  on  the  same  day  had  before 
them  a  collection  of  Apples  from  Mr.  Scott,  of  Merriott, 
several  seedling  Melons  of  very  ordinary  character,  and 
some  exceedingly  fine  fruit-bearing  pot  Yines  from 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  of  Berkhamstead,  which  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 

The  Manchester  Autumn  Fruit  Show,  held  last 
week  at  Old  Trafford,  was  an  exceedingly  successful 
one,  flowers  and  fruits  being  staged  in  large  quantities, 
and  of  unexceptionable  quality.  The  Dahlias  were 
remarkably  fine,  Roses  grand  for  the  season,  and  Mr. 
Campbell’s  Gladioli  better  than  ever.  The  fruit  classes 
were  all  well  contested,  Mr.  Goodacre  securing  the  leading 
award  for  a  collection.  With  twelve  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples  there  were  no  less  than  a  dozen  competitors. 

Apples  Grown  in  North  Wales. — At  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  Middleton  Agricultural  Society,  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow,  Stakehill,  Castletou,  exhibited  a 
splendid  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  grown  in  his 
garden  at  Llandudno,  which  proved  to  be  the  great 
horticultural  attraction  of  the  day.  In  the  middle  of 
the  table  was  an  Apple— a  veritable  Goliath — weighing 
no  less  than  22|  ounces,  and  which  Mr.  Barlow  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest  and  most  perfect  fruit  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  had  it  only  had  another  three  weeks’  growth 
it  would  have  been  at  least  2  lbs.  in  weight.  Near  to 
it  was  a  Pear  weighing  22  ounces,  and  many  of  this 
giant’s  fellows  turned  the  scales  at  1  lb.  Middleton 
surely  never  saw  such  an  exhibition  before.  Mr. 
Barlow  also  won  the  first  prizes  for  dessert  and  culinary 
varieties  at  the  show  last  week  at  Old  Trafford. 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society.— 
This  society  is  showing  a  good  lead  by  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  papers  on  “  How  to  Make  a  Greenhouse  or 
Conservatory  Gay  all  the  Year  Round”  and  “The 
Culture  of  the  Hyacinth  and  Tulip  for  Decorative 
and  Exhibition  Purposes.”  The  competition  with 
these  papers  is  confined  to  the  members  of  the  society, 
and  the  essays  are  to  be  sent  in  by  October  1st,  when 
they  will  be  submitted  to  competent  judges,  and  their 
awards  announced  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
society  to  take  place  early  in  October.  This  appears 
to  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  for  it  is  decidedly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  young  gardeners  especially,  to  encourage 
them  to  commit  their  thoughts  to  paper.  The  money 
to  be  given  in  prizes  is  mainly  contributed  by  the  friends 
of  the  society. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  CONFERENCE 

AT  CHISWICK. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  of  the  series  of  conferences  which  have  been 
held  at  Chiswick  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
certainly  the  most  successful,  considered  horticulturally, 
was  that  which  commenced  in  the  well-known  gardens 
of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last 
and  closed  on  Thursday  night.  The  display  was  in  all 
respects  an  admirable  one,  scarcely  a  subject  named  in 
the  programme  being  unrepresented,  while  in  the  case 
of  such  important  food  products  as  Potatos,  Onions, 
Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &c., 
the  number  of  specimens  exhibited  and  their  remarkable 
quality  was  the  theme  of  general  admiration  among  the 
number  of  able  growers  who  attended  the  show.  That 
such  a  grand  exhibition  could  be  made  without  the 
aid  of  money  prizes  speaks  volumes  for  the  regard  held 
by  the  gardeners  and  nurserymen  for  the  old  society, 
and  remarkable  devotedness  to  their  calling.  On 
the  opening  day  the  attendance  was  mainly  confined  to 


for  table  purposes.  Chou  de  Burghley  is  a  late  and 
valuable  kind,  and  Coleworts,  such  as  Rosette,  Hardy 
Green,  and  others,  are  very  useful  in  their  way  as 
winter  Greens.  A  collection  of  varieties  was  also  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris. 
They  were  of  moderate  size,  but  not  very  fresh,  having 
suffered  on  the  journey  over.  Coeur  de  Boeuf  Petit, 
Etampes,  and  others  were  samples  of  their  exhibit. 
Mr.  J.  Willard,  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  had  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  four  varieties,  consisting  of  Little  Pixie,  Ellam’s 
Dwarf,  Veitch’s  Matchless,  and  Rosette Colewort,  all  of 
suitable  size  and  fresh.  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons, 
Leicester,  and  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
also  exhibited  in  this  class,  the  latter  having  Miniature 
Drumhead  and  Early  Rainham  in  fine  condition. 
They  also  exhibited  Carter’s  Little  Pixie  in  the  class 
for  one  variety.  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Kenward,  Yalding, 
Maidstone,  showed  St.  John’s  Day,  a  very  small  and 
very  useful  kind.  Other  exhibitors  were  Mr. 
W.  Poupart,  Twickenham  ;  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  lleathfield, 
Bracknell,  Berks  ;  the  Hon.  E.  L.  Shaw-Lefevre 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith),  Heckfield  Place, 
Winchfield  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle, 
Newbury.  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Savoys,  including  fine  samples  of  Early 
Paris,  Earl}7  Vienna  Yellow,  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  and 
others.  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford, 
showed  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  Early  Dwarf  Ulm,  &c.  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Willard  also  had  a  collection,  as  well  as  Mr. 
W.  G.  Gilbert,  Sennowe  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Red  Cabbages  were  generally  of  great  size,  Large  Red 
Drumhead  and  Red  Dutch  being  enormous  in  bulk. 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co  ,  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. ,  Rothesay, 
Mr.  J.  Willard,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Oakshott  &  Millard  had  good  samples  ;  those  of  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  named  Red  Drumhead,  were  very  daik 
in  colour.  Cauliflowers  were  of  great  size  and  generally 


Globe  Artichokes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W. 
Poupart,  Messrs.  Oakshott  &  Millard,  Mr.  Lambert, 
Onslow  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons, 
and  others.  Green  and  Purple  were  the  kinds  chiefly 
shown.  Spinach  was  shown  in  good  condition  by  Mr. 
W.  Poupart,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert, 
E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  and  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

Fruits  and  Pulse. 

The  subjects  included  in  this  division  were  arranged  in 
the  large  vinery.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
Marrows  and  Gourds,  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 
exhibited  some  highly  coloured  kinds,  including 
Prolific  Early,  Small  Turban  China,  Olive,  Warted 
Marrow,  Chestnut  Marrow,  and  other  Squashes.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Ensor,  Semer,  Ipswich,  had  a  moderate  number 
of  large  kinds.  Very  large  collections  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Exceed¬ 
ingly  curious  and  ornamental  kinds  were  the 
Crooknecks,  Bishop’s  Hat,  Turban,  Flat  Striped, 
Egg-shaped  White,  Orange,  Pear  Shaped,  Lemon 
Shaped,  and  others.  A  collection  was  sent  by  Mr. 
C.  Osman  from  the  South  Metropolitan  District 
Schools,  and  there  were  smaller  collections  from  other 
growers.  The  largest  number  of  edible  Marrows 
and  Gourds  shown  were  grown  in  the  society’s  gardens, 
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Best  Tapes  of  Vegetables  A,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dwarf  French  Bean.  B,  Cabbage,  Ellam’s  Dwarf. 

D,  Scarlet  Runnf.r,  Mammoth  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Type. 


C,  B.’.F.r,  Prvgnell's  Suiitnu. 


the  exhibitors,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  from  France,  too,  one  of  the  largest  contributors 
being  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of 
Paris,  represented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  Vilmorin. 
Germany  was  also  represented  by  Mr.  John  Benary,  of 
Erfurt,  who,  however,  was  not  an  exhibitor,  and  our 
friends  beyond  the  Tweed  had  an  able  representative 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  .Malcolm  Dunn,  of  Dalkeith. 
Tuesday  was  mainly  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
various  collections  by  carefully  chosen  experts,  whose 
awards  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  weather  was  of  the  most  unfavourable 
character  ;  it  rained  incessantly  from  noon  to  night, 
but  greatly  improved  on  Wednesday. 

Green  Vegetables. 

In  this  section  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had 
a  large  collection  of  Cabbages  of  about  seventeen  or 
more  kinds,  varying  greatly  in  size,  from  such  giant 
sorts  as  Early  Flat  White,  Offenham,  Enfield  Market, 
and  Couve  Tronchuda,  all  apparently  capable,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  of  yielding  a  large  amount  of 
produce,  but  not  very  suitable  for  table  use.  Express, 
extra  early,  Wheeler’s  Imperial,  Veitch’s  Matchless, 
Little  Dixie,  Early  Etampes,  Large  York,  and  Denning’s 
Early  are  moderate-sized  well-shaped  Cabbages,  suitable 


in  good  condition.  The  samples  of  Veitch’s  Autumn 
Giant  shown  by  Mr.  Lambert,  Onslow,  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  &  Sou,  Mr.  W.  Poupart,  and  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
Heckfield,  were  compact  and  of  good  colour.  Michael¬ 
mas  White  Broccoli,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Pop7, 
was  also  compact  and  white.  The  above  occurred  in 
the  collection  ;  several  exhibits  of  one  variety  were 
also  made. 

Borecoles  or  Kales  were  exhibited  in  great  quantity. 
Useful  and  choice  kinds  are  Dwarf  Green,  Chelsea 
Exquisite,  Veitch’s  Dwarf,  Culzean  Castle  (a  new  kind), 
Dobbie’s  Selected  Greens,  Read’s  Hearting,  Dwarf 
Scotch  Curled,  Welsh,  Cottagers’  Kale,  Buda,  Chou  de 
Milan,  and  others.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited 
a  large  collection  ;  and  Sir.  G.  Wythe,  Sir.  H.  Deverill, 
Banbury,  Sir.  Hugh  Hanan,  Edinburgh,  and  Slessrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  also  exhibited  here.  Slessrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  a  collection  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
including  Large  Imported,  Dwarf  Imported,  Paragon 
Exhibition,  The  Wroxton,  President  Carnot,  and 
others.  Sir.  G.  Wythes  showed  plants  of  The  Aigburth 
in  good  form  ;  and  Sir.  H.  Deverill  also  showed  here. 
Slessrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  Sir.  G.  Wythes, 
Sir.  W.  Pope,  and  Sir.  H.  Deverill  showed  in  the 
class  for  half-a-peck  of  Sprouts. 


conspicuous  amongst  them  being  the  Angora,  Early 
Gold  Bush,  the  Custard  Gourds,  Prolific  Gourd,  Bush 
or  Cluster  Slarrow,  Long  SVhite  Italian,  Prince  Albert, 
Sloore’s  Vegetable,  Olive,  Slate-coloured  Turban  Squash, 
and  others.  A  collection  of  six  varieties  was  shown  by 
Sir.  R.  Dean,  Ealing.  In  the  class  for  the  largest 
specimen,  Sir.  W.  Poupart,  Sir.  W.  G.  Gilbert,  Slessrs 
R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Slessrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Sir.  Thomas 
Lockey,  Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  and  the  society  itself 
were  exhibitors.  A  new  Slarrow  named  Anglo-Indian 
was  shown  by  E.  SI.  Nelson,  Esq.  Cucumbers 
were  shown  by  Sir.  Lambert,  Slessrs.  Oakshott  & 
Slillard,  Sir.  Thomas  Lockie  (with  fine  samples  of 
Lockie’s  Perfection),  Slessrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  Slessrs.  G. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  and  Sir.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst, 
Esher.  Ridge  varieties  were  shown  by  Slessrs.  G. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Sir.  T.  Lixton,  Stamford,  and  Slessrs. 
R.  Veitch  &  Son.  An  extensive  collection  of  Tumatos 
came  from  Slessrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  showed 
Hackwood  Park,  Ham  Green  Favourite,  Trophy, 
Livingstone’s  Favourite,  Pomegranate,  and  others.  A 
good  collection  of  fine  samples,  including  President 
Cleveland,  Perfection,  Ham  Green  Favourite,  Chemin, 
and  Surpassee  came  from  the  society’s  gardens.  Grand 
samples  of  The  Slikado,  Chemin  and  Apple-shaped 
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Rose  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Yilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 
Messrs.  Oakshott  &  Millard  also  had  a  collection. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  exhibits  in  the  classes  for 
four  varieties  and  for  one,  Perfection,  Hackwood  Park 
and  Ham  Green  Favourite  being  most  popular.  Runner 
Beans  were  extensively  exhibited.  In  the  collection 
from  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Girtford  Giant,  Scarlet, 
Champion,  and  Fillbasket  were  prominent,  while 
Bulgaria  Butter  and  Early  Golden  Cluster  were  curious. 
Good  samples  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  k  Co.,  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons, 
Mr.  H.  Deverill,  and  Messrs.  J.  Carter  k  Co.  A  large 
number  of  single  dishes  were  also  exhibited.  Collections 
of  French  Beans  were  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  Mr. 
J.  Willard  and  Messrs.  Harrison  k  Sons.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite  and  others  had  single  dishes.  Dried  Haricot 
Beans  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Perkins,  Thornham  Hall, 
Eye.  A  collection  of  six  varieties  of  Peas  in  good  con¬ 
dition  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston, 
Derby  ;  others  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
Keele  Hall,  Newcastle ;  Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  Robert 
Maker,  Newbury  ;  Messrs.  Oakshott  &  Millard,  &c. 
Many  were  past  their  best,  but  others  were  very  credit¬ 
able  to  the  growers  at  this  season.  Capsicums  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Yilmorin,  Andrieux  k  Co.,  and 
Chilies  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ivetton  Hall, 
Stamford. 

Tubers  and  Bulbs. 

Potatos  were  shown  in  great  abundance  and  perfection. 
A  collection  of  forty-five  dishes  of  different  kinds  were 
shown  from  the  society’s  gardens.  Smaller  collections 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Oakshott  &  Millard  and 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.  Mr.  J.  L.  Ensor,  Col. 
Cartwright,  Eydon  Hall,  Byfield  ;  R.  A.  Cartwright, 
Esq.,  Edgcote,  Banbury  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Lye,  Clyffe  Hall, 
Market  Lavington,  exhibited  collections  of  twenty-five 
varieties.  The  three  latter  collections  consisted  of  very 
clean,  large  and  well-formed  examples  of  great  merit. 
Twelve  varieties  suitable  for  garden  culture  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Yeitch  &  Son,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ensor, 
Mr.  Lambert,  R.  A.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Messrs.  E. 
Webb  &  Sons,  of  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  Col.  Cart¬ 
wright,  and  Mr.  AY.  Palmer,  of  Thames  Ditton.  There 
were  eleven  entries  for  six  varieties  similar  to  the  above, 
and  many  of  them  were  of  great  merit  as  exhibition 
samples.  A  collection  of  American  seedlings  were 
shown  from  the  society’s  gardens.  New  named  seedling 
varieties  were  exhibited  in  quantity  by  Lieut-Col. 
Eyre,  of  Welford  Park,  Newbury,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Mr. 
T.  Laxton,  Mr.  R.  Maher,  R.  A.  Cartwright,  Esq., 
Messrs.  E,  AYebb  &  Sons,  Mr.  J.  Lye,  and  others. 
Good  samples  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Lambert,  Lady  Fletcher,  and  others.  About 
twenty-four  exhibits  of  Leeks  were  made.  Three 
varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Areitch  &  Son,  Col. 
AVingfield,  Messrs.  Oakshott  &  Millard,  and  Messrs. 
Stuart  k  Mein,  Kelso.  Mr.  C.  J.  AAraite,  Mr.  H. 
Deverill,  and  others  exhibited  one  dish  each.  All  of 
the  above  were  grand  samples  of  their  kind.  Onions 
were  quite  a  feature  of  the  long  tent  in  which  they 
were  exhibited.  AVell-ripened  bulbs  of  enormous  size 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Yilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  J.  ATeitch  k  Sons.  Mr.  H.  Deverill  also  exhibited 
largely,  his  Cocoa  Nut  and  Anglo-Saxon  being  wonder¬ 
ful  examples  of  culture.  Collections  of  six  varieties 
were  shown  by  Mr.  AY.  Pope,  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
&  Son,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  R. 
Nichols,  North  Devon,  Col.  Cartwright  had  wonder¬ 
ful  samples  of  Ailsa  Craig ;  E.  Hoare,  Esq.,  had 
large  bulbs  of  Rousham  Park  Hero  ;  and  other  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  excellent  specimens  were  AY.  S.  Portal,  Esq  , 
of  Basingstoke,  Mr.  AY.  Pope,  Mr.  C.  J.  AVaite, 
Mr.  AV.  G.  Gilbert,  and  others.  Good  Shallots  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  k  Co.,  Messrs.  R.  Areitch  & 
Son,  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein,  and  others.  Lady  F. 
Fletcher  showed  Garlic.  Amongst  garden  Turnips 
were  clean  and  well-formed  specimens  of  Snowball, 
Golden  Yellow,  Early  Snowball,  Dobbie’s  Golden  Ball, 
Yeitch’s  Red  Garden  Globe,  and  Early  Milan.  Ex¬ 
hibitors  with  good  collections  were  Mr.  Lambert, 
Mr.  C.  J.  AAraite,  Mr.  George  AA'ythes,  Mr.  AY  H.  Divers, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Ensor,  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  and 
others.  Five  different  varieties  of  Kohl  Rabi  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  k  Co.,  and  some 
samples  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Osman,  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  District  Schools. 

Tap-roots. 

A  very  fine  representative  collection  of  Beets  was  dis¬ 
played  in  this  section.  Almost  all  the  catalogue 
varieties  in  cultivation  were  represented  by  samples 
from  one  or  other  of  the  following  growers  : — Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Mr.  C. 


J.  AVaite,  Mr.  J.  AVallis,  Keele,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  G. 
AVythes,  Messrs.  Oakshott  &  Millard,  Alessrs.  Vilmorin, 
and  Mr.  AAL  Palmer,  Thames  Ditton,  who  put  up 
collections  of  great  or  less  extent,  while  a  number  of 
others  contributed  to  the  single  dish  class.  Of  the 
varieties  exhibited,  the  leading  sorts  were  Dell’s 
Crimson,  Pragnell’s  Exhibition,  Nutting’s  Dwarf 
Red,  Dobbie’s  New  Purple,  Goldie’s  Superb  Black, 
Middleton  Park  Favourite,  Covent  Garden  Perfection, 
and  Areitch ’s  Dwarf  Red  ;  while  Eclipse  and  Egyptian 
were  the  only  Turnip-rooted  varieties  of  any  note. 

The  Carrots  were  a  grand  class,  and  the  best  col¬ 
lection  came  from  Mr.  J.  Lye,  Clyffe  Hall,  Market 
Lavington,  who  had  remarkably  fine  examples  of 
Sutton’s  New  Red  Intermediate,  Carter’s  Improved 
Altringham,  Sutton’s  Early  Gem,  a  fine  Short  Horn,  a 
good  strain  of  the  Early  Short  Horn  from  the  Novelty 
Seed  Company,  and  large  roots  of  a  new  white 
variety,  a  cross  between  Sutton’s  Intermediate  and 
Hall’s  AA^estbury  AAThite.  Mr.  AV.  G.  Gilbert,  Messrs. 
Oakshott  &  Millard,  Messrs.  Harrison,  Leicester, 
Messrs.  C.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k 
Sons,  Messrs.  Bunyard,  and  Messrs.  ATilmorin  were  also 
exhibitors  of  admirable  samples.  The  single  dishes 
were  a  superb  lot,  splendid  samples  of  the  long 
varieties  coming  from  Mr.  Chettleburgh,  Mr.  R.  Smith, 
Mr.  J.  Lye,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Mr.  AV.  H.  Divers,  Mr. 
AVildsmitb,  and  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  The  best 
varieties  were  Veitch’s  Matchless,  Sutton’s  New  Inter¬ 
mediate  Red,  &c. ;  of  Horn  varieties,  Veitch’s  Scarlet 
Model,  Sutton’s  Early  Gem,  Carter’s  Summer  Favourite, 
and  Deverill’s  Improved  were  the  leading  types. 

Parsnips  also  were  splendidly  represented,  and  a 
remarkable  exhibit  of  Dobbie’s  Selected  was  the  admired 
of  all,  being  of  great  size  and  solidity,  and  of  perfect 
tapering  form.  Another  very  fine  sample  of  long  and 
beautifully  tapered  roots  came  from  Mr.  Lambert,  and 
fair  ordinary  roots  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Oakshott  k 
Millard,  Mr.  AVildsmith,  Heckfield  ;  Mr.  Chettleburgh, 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Air.  J.  Hughes,  Heath  field, 
Bracknell,  and  Air.  AAr.  Palmer,  Thames  Ditton  ;  the 
Student  and  Hollow  Crowned  being  about  equally 
represented.  A  very  short  stocky  strain  came  from 
Air.  AAr.  Poupart,  and  the  Turnip-rooted  variety  from 
Alessrs.  James  Carter  &  Co. 

Of  Salsafy  there  was  a  good  display,  admirable 
samples  being  staged  by  Air.  AY.  Chettleburgh, 
AVorstead  House,  Ipswich  ;  Air.  R,  Smith,  Kenwood  ; 
Alessrs.  J.  Cirter  &  Co.  (Alammoth  Island),  Air. 
AV.  G.  Gilbert,  Alessrs.  Oakshott  k  Alillard,  Alessrs. 
G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  and  others.  Air.  AVillard  had  the 
Sandwich  Island  variety,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
worth  growing,  the  roots  being  too  fibrous.  Scorzonera 
came  only  from  three  exhibitors,  Alessrs.  Harrison, 
Oakshott  &  Alillard,  and  Alessrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co. 

Horse-radish  was  shown  only  by  two  exhibitors,  Air. 
AV.  Poupart  and  Alessrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  the  former 
having  by  far  the  finer  sample  ;  and  the  new  vegetable, 
Stachys  tuberifera,  was  well  represented  by  samples 
from  Alessrs.  J.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Alessrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
Air.  Dunn,  and  Air.  J.  AVillard. 

Saladings. 

Of  Endives  the  display  was  small,  but  very  good  in 
quality.  The  principal  exhibitors  were  Alessrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris;  Air.  AVythes,  Syon 
House  ;  Alessrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons ;  Air.  R.  Alaher, 
Yattenden  Court ;  Alessrs.  Oakshott  &  Alillard  ;  and 
Alessrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.  Tfte  leading  varieties  were 
Green  Curled  Improved,  Round-leaved  Batavian,  Green 
Curled,  The  Garland  (very  finely  cut-leaved),  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Picpus  Curled,  Stag-Horn,  Aloss  Curled,  Rufec 
(a  large  green-curled),  and  Parisian  Summer  (a  fine 
green  curled  variety).  Of  Cos  Lettuces  the  display  was 
limited,  Alessrs.  J.  Areitch  k  Sons  being  the  only 
exhibitors.  Their  varieties  were  Paris  AVhite,  Sutton’s 
Queen,  Brown  Alarseilles,  and  Balloon.  Of  Cabbage 
varieties  there  were  a  greater  number,  the  Alessrs. 
Yeitch  again  being  the  only  exhibitors.  Amongst  them 
were  good  samples  of  Royal  Albert,  Blonde  de 
Versailles,  Early  Paris  Alarket,  AVhite  Batavian, 
Brown  Dutch,  AVinter  Passion,  Grand  Admiral,  Albano, 
Neapolitan,  and  Alarvel,  coloured.  The  same  firm 
also  had  the  only  exhibit  of  varieties  suitable  for  small 
salading. 

There  was  a  very  fine  lot  of  Celery,  and  in  the  single 
variety  class  Alessrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  had  grand  samples 
of  their  Invincible  AAThite  and  Select  Red,  both  very 
fine  large  sorts  ;  Air.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  AVingrove’s 
Aylesbury  Prize,  very  dark  red  ;  Air.  R.  Smith,  Ken¬ 
wood,  Abiding,  Bunyard’s  Luckhurst  Giant  AYliite  ; 
Air.  AV.  G.  Gilbert,  Sennowe  Hall,  Guist,  AVright’s 
Grove  AArhite ;  Alessrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester, 


Harrison’s  Early  Rose  ;  Alessrs.  R.  Yeitch  k  Sons, 
Exeter,  AA'hite  Plume  ;  Air.  Chadwick,  Hanger  Hill, 
Ealing,  and  Air.  J.  Lye,  Clyffe  Hall,  Sutton’s  AVhite 
Gem  ;  Air.  C.  J.  AVaite,  Glenhurst,  Sutton’s  Sulham 
Prize  and  Standard  Bearer  ;  Alessrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Alatchless;  Air. AY.  Poupart,  AlarshFarm,  Twickenham, 
Covent  Garden  Red,  Clayworth  AVhite,  Alanchester 
Pink,  and  Luckhurst’s  Giant  AVhite  and  Red.  The 
exhibitors  of  four  varieties  were  Air.  J.  AVillard,  Holly 
Lodge,  Highgate  ;  Alessrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  and  Air. 
F.  Taylor,  Swindon  Hall,  Cheltenham,  the  best  sorts 
shown  here  being  Alajor  Clarke’s  Solid  Red,  Sandring¬ 
ham  AA7hite,  Veitch’s  AVhite,  and  AVhite  Plume. 

Celeriac  is  a  vegetable  not  much  grown  here,  a  fact 
fully  borne  out  by  there  being  only  one  home  exhibitor, 
Air.  F.  Taylor,  and  much  finer  samples  than  he  had 
came  from  Alessrs.  AUlmorin,  very  finely  grown  roots  of 
the  Apple-shaped  Early  Erfurt,  and  large  smooth 
Prague. 

Alessrs.  J.  Yeitch  k  Sens  were  the  only  exhibitors  of 
a  collection  of  Saladings,  their  exhibit  consisting  of 
large-leaved  Dandelion,  large-rooted  Chicory,  improved 
very  early  Dandelion,  AVitloef  Chicory,  and  Black 
Spanish  and  China  Rose  Radishes,  both  good  sorts  for 
autumn  use. 

AIiscellaneous. 

The  class  for  Cardoons  brought  only  three  exhibitors, 
Air.  John  Lambert,  Onslow  Hall,  Air.  AV.  G.  Gilbert, 
and  Alessrs.  J.  Areitch  &  Sons,  and  all  showed  very  fine 
examples  of  a  vegetable  now  not  often  seen  on  an  exhi¬ 
bition  table.  Of  leaf-Beets  there  was  a  good  repre¬ 
sentative  collection,  Alessrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  having 
fine  examples  of  the  Green  or  Spinach  Beet,  Silver  or 
Sea  Kale  Beet,  and  Chilian  Beet  ;  similar  sorts  came 
also  from  Alessrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  Of  Parsley, 
Air.  J.  Aluir,  of  Alargam,  sent  a  very  good  form  of  the 
curled  type  ;  Air.  Dunn,  Dalkeith,  Areiteh’s  Parsley  and 
Beauty  of  the  Parterre,  a  good  local  selection,  rather 
tender,  but  pretty  when  seen  at  its  best  ;  Alessrs.  James 
Carter  &  Co.,  Fern-leaved  and  Aloss  Curled  ;  Alessrs.  G. 
Bunyard  &  Co.,  Fern-leaved  and  Alote  Park  ;  Alessrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  a  very  fine  selected  curled  variety,  the 
best  of  all  ;  Air.  AY.  Poupart,  a  good  curled  variety  ; 
Air.  R.  Dean,  Best  Treble  Curled  and  Moss  Green 
Curled  ;  and  Alessrs.  J.  Areitch  &  Sons,  ATeiteh’s  Curled, 
light  green  in  colour  and  finely  curled.  Flavouring 
Herbs  were  shown  only  by  Alessrs.  J.  Areitch  &  Sons, 
who  had  neat  bunches  of  some  thirty-three  sorts — 
everything  almost  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  there¬ 
fore  need  not  be  particularised.  Alessrs.  Yilmorin  & 
Co.  sent  a  most  interesting  display  of  some  twenty 
dishes  of  Radishes,  all  fresh,  good,  and  ,fit  for  table. 
Of  red  varieties,  the  leading  sorts  were  Early  Scarlet 
Forcing,  Scarlet,  and  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  varieties  : 
Olive-Shaped  Scarlet  and  Purple  ;  and  of  white  varie¬ 
ties,  Early  AVhite  Turnip  and  Olive-Shaped  AVhite. 

New  Vegetables. 

In  this  group  Alessrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  and  Air.  J. 
AVillard  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  the  Asparagus 
Chicory,  a  fine  cut-leaved  variety,  the  young  shoots  of 
which  are  eaten  as  Asparagus.  Air.  J.  Alclndoe, 
Hutton  Hall,  sent  cut  sprouts  of  the  Hutton  Hall 
Brussel  Sprout,  a  variety  with  long  oval-shaped 
sprouts,  saved  from  a  plant  which  came  up  among  a 
batch  of  Veitch's  Exhibition  variety.  The  flavour  when 
boiled  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a  young  Cabbage. 

The  Dinner. 

In  the  evening  most  of  the  exhibitors  and  committee¬ 
men  adjourned  to  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  where  a 
party  numbering  148  sat  down  to  dinner  under  the 
presidency  of  Air.  Harry  J.  ATeitch,  who  was  supported 
on  his  right  by  Air.  Henri  Vilmorin,  and  on  the  left  by 
Air.  N.  N.  Sherwood.  It  was  an  enthusiastic  gathering 
of  the  fraternity,  and  the  dinner,  the  excellent  music, 
and  the  capital  speeches  that  were  delivered  by  the 
chairman  and  other  speakers  rendered  the  gathering  a 
very  pleasant  one.  The  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly 
honoured,  Air.  Shirley  Hibberd  proposed  “The  Horti¬ 
cultural  and  Botanical  Societies  of  the  United 
Kingdom,”  which  was  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  AY. 
AVilks  and  Air.  Dunn.  The  next  toast  was  “The 
Gardeners  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  given  by  the 
chairman  aud  responded  to  by  Air.  Alclndoe  and 
Air,  E.  Alolyneux.  Following  this  came  “  The 
Arisitors,”  which  was  responded  to  by  Air.  ATlmorin, 
who  was  received  with  musical  honours.  Air.  G. 
Deal  proposed  the  “Horticultural  Trade,”  which  Air. 
Sherwood  acknowledged.  “The  Committee  of  the 
A^egetable  Conference,”  proposed  by  Dr.  Alasters,  was 
suitably  replied  to  by  Air.  A.  Dean.  “  The  Health  of 
the  Chairman  ”  was  received  right  royally  by  the 
company,  as  was  also  that  of  the  Conference  Secretary, 
Air.  Barron. 
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The  Conference  on  Wednesday. 

The  chair  was  taken  at  2  p.m.  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P. ,  who  gave  an  opening  address.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch,  chairman  of  the  committee,  read  a  paper  on 
“  The  History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables.”  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  followed  with  a  paper  on  “  The  Cultivation  of 
Asparagus  ”  ;  and  Mr.  Norman,  Hatfield,  read  one  on 
“The  Production  of  Winter  Salads.”  The  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  the  two  last  papers  was 
confined  to  Mr.  Veitch  and  Mr.  H.  Vilmorin. 

The  list  of  awards  of  the  committee  of  selection  was 
not  completed  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  and  will 
be  given  in  our  next. 

- 

TURKEY  OAK  STRUCK  BY 

LIGHTNING-. 

During  a  brief  but  severe  thunderstorm  on  the  after- 
loon  of  August  21th,  one  of  the  largest  Turkey  Oaks 
u  the  park  at  Holwood  was  struck  by  lightning.  The 
ree  was  76  ft.  in  height,  with  a  large  and  well-rounded 
tem,  which  girthed  11  ft.  5  ins.  at  a  yard  from  the 
gound.  At  about  10  ft.  from  the  ground  level  the 
tre  divided  into  three  massive  limbs,  the  girth  of  each 
atv  yard  from  the  point  of  junction  with  the  main 
stei  being  7  ft.,  4  ft.  9  ins.,  and  4  ft.  5  ins.  respectively. 

It  hd  a  south-eastern  exposure,  was  standing  75  ft. 
fron  any  other  tree,  the  nearest  being  a  large  English 
Elm  and  was  neither  the  largest  nor  smallest  in  that 
partof  the  park. 

Tie  lightning  would  seem  to  have  struck  the  tree  at 
62  ftifrom  the  ground,  and  in  descending  shattered  the 
main^tem  and  three  larger  branches  in  a  most  remark¬ 
able  nanner.  The  butt,  to  the  length  of  8  ft.,  was 
literaly  split  into  shingles,  several  planks  of  that 
lengt'j  and  of  a  uniform  thickness  in  inches,  being 
presened  as  a  memento  of  the  tree,  without  any  pre¬ 
paration  whatever,  but  just  as  left  by  the  lightning. 

In  pasing  downwards,  the  lightning  seared  the  wood, 
leaving  it  in  most  places  quite  black,  as  if  a  hot 
iron  hal  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  tore  up  the 
ground  iround  the  base  of  the  tree  for  a  depth  of 
21  ins.  After  being  struck,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  debris  was  curiously  regular,  the  branches  lying  in 
a  most  regular  manner  around  the  stem,  and  forming 
almost  a  jerfect  circle  of  99  yards  in  circumference. 

As  shoring  the  force  of  the  lightning,  it  may  be 
stated  tha-  pieces  of  the  bark  8  ozs.  in  weight  were 
carried  for  101  yards  from  the  tree,  and  a  block  of 
timber,  weghing  2  cwt.  23  lbs.  was  pitched  bodily 
from  the  main  stem  to  a  distance  of  42  ft.  (this  block 
was  8  ft.  3  ins.  in  length,  and  girthed  at  the  smallest 
part  2  ft.  11  ins).  The  greater  portion  of  the  splintered 
wood  and  bark  was  scattered  in  a  south-easterly  direc¬ 
tion,  thus  showing  the  line  of  the  storm.  When  cut 
up,  the  tree  contained  twenty-six  loads  of  wood,  and 
the  branches  were  bound  into  146  faggots. 

The  tree  was  struck  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  on  examining  it  at  six  o’clock  a  sulphureous 
smell  was  distinctly  recognisable  for  several  yards 
away. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  is  the  seventh 
tree — four  English  and  two  Turkish  Oaks,  and  an 
Austrian  Bine — that  has  been  struck  by  lightning  on 
the  Holwood  property  in  seven  weeks. — A.  D.  Webster. 

- ->X<— - 

SOME  GOOD  DAFFODILS. 

The  time  for  planting  Daffodils  has  come  round. 
Those  who  grow  largely  for  market  purposes,  like  Mr. 
J.  Walker,  of  Whitton,  lift  their  bulbs  and  re-plant 
every  year,  much  as  they  would  Potatos.  It  appears  to 
be  the  impression  of  some  persons  that  the  way  for 
Daffodils  to  bloom  profusely  is  to  leave  the  bulbs  in  the 
ground  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  and  thus  they 
establish  themselves,  giving  the  grower  no  more  trouble, 
but  rewarding  him  for  his  masterly  inactivity  by  giving 
a  lot  of  blooms,  which  they  do  not.  It  is  now  the 
practice  to  lift  annually  and  replant,  with  the  result 
that  there  are  not  only  more  flowers,  but  finer  ones. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  mine,  Mr.  Walker  sent  me 
the  names  of  what  he  considers  the  best  six  Daffodils 
in  cultivation.  They  are  N.  bicolor,  Emperor,  sulphur 
perianth  and  yellow  trumpet ;  Empress,  Horsfieldi, 
Golden  Spur,  Sir  Watkin,  and  Princess  Mary  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He,  therefore,  that  getteth,  getteth  some  good 
things,  and  every  lover  of  Narcissi  should  endeavour 
to  procure  a  bulb  or  two  of  these  as  a  commencement 
with  all  despatch. 

Another  half  dozen  of  very  fine  trumpet  varieties  will 
be  found  in  Maximus,  Spurius,  Obvallaris,  Princeps, 
Henry  Irving,  and  Ard  Righ,  or  the  Irish  King.  Of 
the  varieties  of  N.  incomparabilis  the  following  are  well 


worthy  of  cultivation  : — Cynosure,  Stella,  and  Figaro. 

Of  the  Poeticus  or  Pheasant’s-eye  type,  Omatus  and 
Poetarum.  Then  of  the  Telamonium  or  double  Daffodil 
section,  Alba  plena  odorata,  or  the  popular  double 
white  sweet-scented  Narciss,  the  hardy  Gardenia  of  our 
gardens,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed  ;  Plenus,  Orange 
Phcenix,  Sulphur  Phcenix,  and  Sulphur  Crown. 

Anyone  intending  to  grow  a  collection  should  obtain 
the  bulbs  from  some  one  of  the  leading  growers  with  all 
despatch.  He  should  plant  them  well  in  a  good  deep 
yellow  loam,  adding  some  light  rich  compost  for  the 
bulbs  to  root  into.  Then  he  may  reasonably  look  for  a 
good  head  of  bloom  in  spring.  The  Daffodil  is  as 
popular  as  ever.  It  comes  in  for  a  lengthened  period, 
and  generally  at  a  time  when  there  is  but  little  in  the 
way  of  flowers,  and  those  of  an  expensive  character 
either  to  grow  or  purchase. — R.  D. 

- - 

SINGLE  DAHLIAS  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  trial  collection  of  Dahlias  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been  a  great  success, 
and  all  through  the  late  summer  and  autumn  they  have 
been  laden  with  bloom.  The  season  has  also  been 
favourable  to  good  growth,  and  very  few  of  the  plants 
are  as  dwarf  as  3  ft.,  while  the  bulk  of  them  vary  from 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height.  The  facilities  for  seed  raising 
amongst  single  Dahlias  may  be  judged  from  the 
quantity  of  pollen  scattered  all  over  the  foliage  by  the 
bees,  which  are  extremely  busy  upon  them  on  fine  days. 
The  bulk  of  the  collection  consists  of  single  varieties, 
although  there  are  some  Cactus  and  Pompon  kinds. 
The  undermentioned  we  noticed  for  the  fine  qualities 
of  their  flower  heads,  their  floriferousness,  distinctness 
of  colour,  and  general  utility  for  decorative  and  cut- 
flower  purposes. 

Striped  Varieties. 

Oae  of  the  most  striking  in  this  class  is  Victory,  with 
white  rosy  florets,  and  very  conspicuously  edged  with 
crimson.  Paragon  is  a  standard  old  kind  with  maroon 
florets,  a  red  edge,  and  occasionally  they  are  self- 
coloured  and  violet-purple.  A  seedling  from  this,  named 
Amos  Perry,  is  almost  black  when  it  first  expands,  but 
changes  to  a  velvety  maroon  with  a  crimson-red  edge. 

It  is  dwarf.  Chilwell  Brauty  is  orange  with  a  crimson 
edge,  and  from  its  long-pointed  three-toothed  florets 
would  appear  to  be  related  to  Juarezi,  of  which  it  may 
be  considered  a  single  variety.  The  plant  does  not 
exceed  2\  ft.  in  height.  All  of  the  above  recently 
received  First  Class  Certificates.  A  charmingly  distinct 
kind  is  Miss  Henshaw,  with  pale  primrose  or  sulphur- 
yellow  florets  edged  with  white.  The  stems  stand 
about  3J  ft.  high.  Very  variable  is  James  Kelway, 
with  white  flowers  edged  with  purple,  sometimes  self 
purple,  or  again  nearly  white,  but  most  are  striped, 
and  the  plant  is  dwarf.  There  are  several  other  striped 
varieties,  but  the  above  are  all  very  distinct  and  choice. 

Selfs. 

These  are  the  most  numerous,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  some  of  those  undermentioned  have  a  large  blotch 
at  the  base,  and  might  almost  be  considered  bicolors. 
The  heads  of  Miss  Gordon  measure  3J  ins.  or  4  ins. 
across,  with  deep  violet-purple  rays,  and  a  large  buff- 
yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  each.  Duchess  of  West¬ 
minster  is  a  white  variety  of  great  merit,  with  broad 
heads  regularly  recurved  at  the  margin.  The  plant  is 
very  floriferous,  and  often  dwarf  in  certain  soils.  In 
striking  contrast  to  this  is  Negro,  with  dark  velvety 
maroon  rays,  and  a  yellow  disc.  A  choice  kind  is 
Guardsman,  with  maroon-crimson  rays,  pale  or  dark, 
and  often  distinctly  edged  with  crimson.  The  above 
received  Awards  of  Merit  recently,  and  to  Kate  and 
Fashion  were  awarded  First  Class  Certificates.  The 
former  is  a  dwarf  kind,  with  large  heads  and  broad 
overlapping  deep  crimson  florets,  passing  into  buff  at 
the  base.  The  latter  is  red,  fading  to  buff  at  the  tips, 
and  is  very  distinct.  Several  other  kinds  were 
certificated  or  received  Awards  of  Merit  (see  p.  29),  but 
a  number  of  the  undermentioned  kinds  are  also  highly 
meritorious,  and  certainly  beautiful.  No  collection 
should  be  without  some  of  the  highly  improved  single 
varieties. 

The  rays  of  Foxhall  are  recurved  at  the  tips, 
and  of  a  glossy  crimson,  while  the  stems  are  3£ 
ft.  high.  A  number  of  the  yellow  kinds  are  very 
distinct,  and  worthy  of  attention,  including  Alfonso, 
brimstone-yellow,  floriferous  ;  Lady  Monckton,  pale 
yellow,  tinted  with  white  and  pink  ;  Lutea  grandiflora, 
large  clear  yellow ;  Primrose,  equally  large  ;  and 
Primrose  Yellow,  tinted  faintly  with  pink  or  buff  when 
old.  The  latter  is  also  a  dwarf  kind.  Besides  the 
above  mentioned,  there  are  several  other  good  whites, 


including  Dorothy,  white,  changing  to  blush  or  lilac 
at  the  tip  ;  Sunningdale,  dwarf,  with  large  heads  ;  and 
In  Memoriam,  white,  tinted  with  sulphur  when  young, 
but  ultimately  shaded  with  pink.  The  flower-heads 
are  rather  small,  but  very  numerous.  Juno  is  a  lilac- 
purple  of  dwarf  habit,  with  broad  florets,  recurved  at 
the  tip.  A  mauve-coloured  and  dwarf  variety  is  Como, 
and  Mauve  Queen  differs  by  having  a  yellow  blotch  at 
the  base  of  each  floret,  changing  to  buff  when  old,  with 
a  golden  disc.  Monte  Christo  is  a  larger  brilliant- 
scarlet  variety.  There  seems  practically  no  end  to  the 
variations  of  colour,  and  the  tendency  hitherto  has 
been  to  produce  as  large  flower-heads  as  possible, 
although  we  are  aware  a  small-flowered  race  with 
narrow  florets  is  already  in  cultivation  ;  but  whether 
they  will  ever  become  popular  remains  to  be  seen. 

- ■*>&**■ - 

INCENTIVES  TO  STUDY. 

I  AM  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  attitude  Mr.  Gaut 
maintains  respecting  the  adoption  of  competition  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  eligibility  of  gardeners  for  promo¬ 
tion.  Such  a  course,  if  it  were  possible  to  set  it  in  motion, 
would,  I  am  perfectly  confident,  be  attended  with 
wonderful  results.  It  would  give  gardening  a  new 
impulse,  such  as  in  all  probability  it  never  received 
before  from  its  most  devoted  patrons,  and  help  to  raise 
it  above  anything  that  it  has  yet  attained  to.  Compe¬ 
tition  not  advisable  1  I  am  astonished.  Why,  it  is  a 
first  law  of  Nature  herself,  and  if  we  are  not  in  touch 
with  her  we  are  all  wrong  together  ;  and,  consequently, 
it  appears  to  me  that  competition  is  indeed  the  only 
rational  base  upon  which  any  reliable  system  of 
successful  management  should  rest. 

At  present  we  have  not  only  to  fight  against  destiny, 
but,  what  is  far  worse,  we  have  to  force  with  super¬ 
human  power  the  barricades  of  horticultural  pre¬ 
judices.  This  is  done,  I  believe  myself,  by  dint  of  a 
considerably  more  p.-odigious  los3  of  energy  and  time 
than  the  laurels  of  distinction  can  ever  compensate.  I 
cannot  bring  myself— I  wish  I  could— to  look  at  the 
fitness  of  the  master  gardener  as  in  any  way  wise  or 
satisfactory  in  dealing  out  promotion.  We  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  favour  and  prejudice  play  im¬ 
portant  parts  in  systems  of  this  nature.  Competition, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  respect  for  one  person  over 
another,  and  gives,  in  whatever  sphere  it  has  been 
adopted,  general  satisfaction.  A  system  such  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Fellows  would  tend  to  create  much  more 
productive  results  than  he  has  given  expression  to  by 
forming  district  councils,  under  whose  auspices  exam¬ 
inations  would  be  conducted.  From  such  conventions 
would  naturally  arise  a  bond  of  affinity  and  unity — at 
present  so  foreign  to  the  art — that  would  consolidate 
our  order  into  one  powerful  and  universal  body  that 
would  stand  unimpeachable  among  its  fellows. 

What  was  termed  “  Brothering  ”  in  Scotland  at  one 
time  did  much  to  bind  gardeners  together,  inasmuch 
as  those  who  did  not  choose  to  pass  through  th3 
ordeal  were  denominate  1  non-professional.  In  short,  it 
acted  the  part  of  a  natural  system  of  organisation,  where 
a  certain  alleged  acquisition  constipulatel  efficiency. 
When  in  full  swing  and  properly  conducted  it  was  in 
its  time  an  admirable  institution,  and  fully  met  the 
requirements  of  the  period.  It  brought  apprentice, 
journeyman,  and  master  gardener,  from  far  and  near, 
together  to  converse  without  restraint  upon  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  profession,  in  a  more  effectual  and 
gratifying  manner  than  perhaps  any  other  convocation 
would  be  able  to  have  effected. 

Again,  the  gardener  is  naturally  a  competitor.  The 
very  essence  of  his  success  depends  upon  his  capabilities 
of  vying  with  and  outstripping  his  brothe1-.  At  any 
rate,  so  much  can  be  inferred  from  the  produce 
that  grace  our  horticultural  show  tables  each  year 
increasing  in  quality. 

That  gardeners  with  little  or  no  education  have  been 
successful  in  their  career  I  have  no  rersm  to  doubt, 
but  this  is  no  real  criterion  from  which  to  infer  that 
those  possessing  a  good  education  would  not  have  fared 
more  successfully.  Yet  if  gardening  can  be  success¬ 
fully  conducted  and  promoted  minus  education, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  dispute,  I  say  the  calling  is 
certainly  not  worth  the  candle,  and  the  sooner 
intelligent  men  gather  up  their  tools  and  give  way  to 
the  clodhopper  the  better.  The  present  system  of 
recruiting  the  ranks  is  manifestly  rotten,  and  threatens 
in  the  near  future,  if  not  counteracted,  to  annihilate 
every  trace  of  its  individuality. 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  admitting  beginners  to 
the  profession,  and  the  consequences  aie  disastrous  to 
its  welfare.  The  handy  labourer  not  infrequently  is  on 
equal  ground  with  the  journeyman,  though  his  period 
of  curriculum  in  many  cases  does  not  cover  a  third  of 
the  latter’s.  In  an  alarmingly  short  time  we  find  him 
a  duly  constituted  master,  whose  authority  on  knotty 
points  is  final.  All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  can  point  our 
linger  to  like  cases,  and  are  sorry  for  being  compelled 
to  unearth  skeletons  in  such  an  exhibitory  manner  as 
this. — Gamma,  Edinburgh. 
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Carnation  Notes. 

Realising  very  fully  how  much  the  old  live  in  the 
pist — how  vividly  memory  reproduces  the  incidents 
which  have  given  us  such  pleasure  in  that  far-off  time, 
and,  blessed  fact,  gilds  and  refines  as  it  renews — it  was 
with  no  little  interest  I  read  the  paper  by  “  Man  of 
Kent”  on  p.  37  of  your  last  issue.  Need  I  say  how  much 
I  sympathise  with  and  reverence  the  spirit  which,  re¬ 
membering  long  past  worth,  affectionately  lauds  the 
1  mg  lost  worthies.  Surely  no  !  I  bare  my  head  and  do 
reverence  with  my  friend.  His  spirit  is  my  spirit,  and 
I  pray  only  that  we  may  each  of  us  in  that  time,  when 
time  with  us  shall  have  passed  away,  find  equally 
loving  remembrance  and  a  similarly  loving  chronicler. 

But  I  must  ask  to  be  permitted  to  review  and  to 
revise  his  history.  Beyond  doubt  there  was  wide 
and  intelligent  interest  in  florists’  flowers  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  amateur  element  then,  as  ever,  was 
the  inspiring  soul  of  progress.  But  to  assume  it 
existed  at  that  time  in  a  larger  degree  than  in  the 
present  is,  in  my  experience,  not  only  not  true,  but 
to  quote  Carlyle,  “curiously  the  reverse  of  truth.” 
What  test  shall  we  go  to  to  sustain  this  contention  ? 
The  records  of  exhibitions  surely  show  that  double  the 
number  of  competitors  are  to  be  found  around  the  ex- 
hifition  table  at  the  present  day  than  was  the  case  fifty 
years  ago.  Going  back  to  the  earlier  years  of  the 
forties,  I  tax  my  memory  in  vain  for  more  than  six  or 
eight  amateurs  at  the  farthest,  supplemented  with  some 
four,  five,  or  six  trade  growers  at  the  utmost  ;  but  now 
we  muster  from  thirty  to  forty,  with  no  fag-end  in  the 
lot,  and  if  my  experience  is  of  any  value,  I  am  sure 
Cirnatious  are  now  grown  by  hundreds  instead  of  by 
the  fifties  of  that  older  day.  The  stocks  of  trade 
gro.ve'-s  also  are  commensurately  increased.  “Man  of 
Kent”  tells  us  Messrs.  Youell  staged  2,000  pots  of 
blooming  Carnations  and  Picotees,  as  they  did  ;  but  in 
these  days  such  a  stock  is  not  unequalled  even  in  the 
non-trader’s  hands,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  the 
Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  invites  his  friends  to  inspect 
8,000  plants  in  bloom. 

Yery  sorry  should  I  be  to  be  thought  invidious,  but 
I  cannot  think  our  friend  happy  in  his  assumption  that 
when  Mr.  John  Dickson  passed  away  a  void  was  created 
which  has  not  been  filled  up.  The  brothers  John  and 
James  Dickson  were,  in  the  early  forties,  large  growers 
of  the  Carnation — probably  the  largest  of  the  trade 
growers  of  that  day — but  whether  as  growers  or  raisers 
they  had  no  pre-eminence.  Turner,  Keynes,  Willmer, 
Norman,  and  some  others  were  at  least  their  equals  ; 
before  the  end  of  the  forties  the  Dicksons  had  indeed 
retired  from  competitions  which  brought  them  no 
victories,  and  as  raisers  it  would  he  ridiculous  to 
compare  their  productions  with  those  of  Sharp,  Crask, 
Garrett,  Matthews,  Burroughes,  Fellowes,  Headly,  May, 
Norman,  and  others  of  the  south,  and  of  Ely,  and 
others  in  the  north.  Whether  in  Carnations  .or  in 
Picotees  the  varieties  issued  from  the  Acre  Lane 
Nursery  were  secondary  to  their  competitors. 

The  great  break  of  the  early  years  of  that  decade  was 
the  Princess  Alice  Pieotee  raised  by  Mr.  Wood 
(Wood  and  Ingram),  of  Huntingdon.  In  that  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  raisers  found  a  quality  and  refinement 
never  before-time  equalled,  and  such  as  enabled  them 
to  develop  the  many  lovely  flowers  existing  in  this  day. 
And  as  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  surely  the  “Man 
of  Kent  ”  will  not  ask  us  to  follow  the  man  who,  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  history  to  the  contrary, 
averred  “no  possible  variation  could  be  had  good 
outside  the  class  from  which  the  seed  was  taken,” 
that  is,  no  bizarre  could  produce  a  flake,  no  flake  a 
bazarre,  or  any  flake  vary  from  its  colour  and  be 
valuable. 

No,  I  sympathise  sincerely  with  the  feeling  gov¬ 
erning  the  heart  and  mind  of  our  friend  the  “Man  of 
Kent  ”  iu  his  sense  of  the  loss  of  his  friend,  but  men  of 
such  an  utterance  do  not  create  voids  never  to  be  filled, 
rather  is  it  a  mercy  the  utterance  be  forgot. 

But  I  entirely  agree  that  the  early  forties  marked  a 
period  of  great  floriculcural  development,  both  of  mind 
and  matter,  and  if  I  can  find  strength,  with  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Editor,  at  some  day  in  the  p^-ly  future 
I  will  try  to  show  in  what  way  and  by  wtem. — E.  S. 
Didwell,  Oxford.  [Please  do. — Ed.] 

New  Dahlias  Certificated. 

Conquest. — This  is  an  exhibition  variety  of  moderate 
size,  regular  in  outline,  deep  and  semi-globular,  with 
the  florets  small  and  compactly  arranged,  of  a  beautiful 
lilac,  and  darker  in  the  centre  of  the  head  during  their 


expansion.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harris,  of 
Orpington,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Gulieljia. — The  ray  florets  of  this  single  Dahlia  are 
white  or  slightly  tinted  with  pink,  with  broad,  very 
distinct,  and  well-defined  buff-orange  edges.  The  head 
is  large  and  regular,  with  closely-overlapping  ray 
florets  and  a  yellow  disc.  The  variety  was  raised  as  a 
seedling  from  another  showing  the  same  character,  but 
less  distinctly. 

Hester  Dorothy. — The  stems  of  this  variety  are 
dwarf,  not  exceeding  2|  ins.  in  height,  and  the  flower 
heads  are  large  and  orbicular,  with  broad  overlapping 
florets,  recurved  at  the  tips,  and  of  a  lustrous  rich 
crimson,  with  the  disc  yellow.  The  foliage  is  also  dark. 
The  two  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cheal  k  Sons,  and 
received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Marmion. — This  is  what  is  termed  an  exhibition 
Dahlia  of  the  fancy  class,  and  has  large  and  well-formed 
heads  somewhat  flattened  on  the  top.  The  ground¬ 
colour  is  yellow,  slightly  suffused  with  orange  or 
crimson,  and  variously  mottled  and  splashed  with  deep 
crimson.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Centenary. — A  dozen  blooms  of  this  large  and 
showy  Cactus  Dahlia  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  T.  West, 
Cornwalls,  Brentwood,  for  which  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted.  The  heads  are  of  a  uniform  deep  crimson- 
red  or  scarlet,  with  long-pointed  florets,  and  truly  of 
the  Cactus  type,  as  originally  represented  by  Juarezi. 

The  Parent  of  our  Single  Dahlias. 

I  think  your  remark  on  p-.  20  to  the  effect  that  Paragon 
is  the  parent  of  the  race  of  single  Dahlias  is  scarcely  a 
correct  one  ;  I  think  D.  coccinea  is  more  deserving  of 
this  title.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  this  was  first 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  horticultural  public— I 
allude  to  its  re-introduction— by  Mr.  Alfred  Salter,  in 
I  think  1873,  he  having  obtained  it  from  Germany. 
D.  lutea  and  D.  alba  came  to  the  front  soon  after,  and 
Paragon  later.  I  can  quite  understand  that  Paragon, 
being  so  distinct  in  character,  and  so  handsomely 
marked,  was  much  employed  as  a  seed  parent,  hence 
the  tall-growing  varieties  which  were  so  much  grown  a 
few  years  ago.  But  even  while  the  tall  types  were 
being  grown  there  were  dwarf-growing  ones  also. 
From,  I  think,  D.  gracilis  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore 
obtained  at  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  some  very 
elegant,  small-flowered,  dwarf-growing  varieties,  not 
more  than  from  2  ft.  to  2|  ft.  in  height. —  IV.  L.  E. 

Hollyhocks  from  Darlington. 

Mr.  Geo.  Findlay,  The  Gardens,  East  Layton  Hall, 
Darlington,  who  has  been  a  very  successful  exhibitor  of 
Hollyhocks,  has  favoured  us  with  a  boxful  of  magnificent 
blooms,  which  would  do  credit  to  any  exhibition  stand, 
even  when  Hollyhocks  are  supposed  to  be  at  their  best. 
Mr.  Findlay  informs  us  he  has  gained  seventy-two  first 
and  second  prizes  for  this  class  of  plants,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  at  it,  judging  from  the  quality  of  those 
sent,  and  which  have  been  cut  from  the  upper  portion 
of  the  flower-stem. 

The  finest  of  the  blooms  sent,  in  our  opinion,  was 
Queen  of  the  Yellows,  pale  primrose-yellow,  about 
5  ins.  in  diameter  and  3  ins.  deep,  with  a  broad  con¬ 
spicuous  guard,  and  the  petals  of  the  centre  also  broad 
and  beautifully  undulated  or  interlaced  with  one 
another  in  order  to  find  accommodation,  but  for  all  that 
they  are  not  densely  crowded.  Favourite  is  another 
excellent  kind,  especially  in  colour,  which  is  of  a 
charming  soft  rose.  Some  of  the  rosettes  were  open, 
but  we  were  informed  the  bloom  sent  was  a  poor  one. 
A  very  striking  bloom  is  John  Findlay,  of  a  rich,  daik 
crimson-red,  with  a  silvery  white,  much  reticulated 
venation  on  the  underside  of  the  petals.  The  Earl  of 
Dalkeith  is  also  a  massive  flower  of  a  pale  reddish  pink 
hue,  having  the  undulated  petals  faintly  netted  with 
white.  The  flower  of  Grace  Darling  is  very  massive 
and  deep,  but  the  petals  are  a  little  too  crowded,  and 
they  are  several  shades  darker  than  those  of  the  last 
named.  Vr.  E.  Gladstone  is  a  pale  blush  kind  with  a 
pink  centre  and  a  broad  guard,  but  the  same  objection 
as  to  crowding  is  here  as  in  the  last.  A  charming 
flower  is  Venus,  of  a  beautiful  salmony  pink,  and  of 
regular  outline,  with  a  broad  guard  and  undulated 
petals.  Of  those  above  named,  Queen  of  the  Yellows, 
John  Findlay,  Favourite,  and  Venus  are  certainly  the 
best,  and  ought  always  to  be  included  in  a  collection. 
Of  course,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  skill 
of  the  cultivator,  of  which  we  had  evidence  also  in  the 
foliage  accompanying  the  blooms.  The  leaves  were  of 
great  size,  of  a  rich  dark  green,  and  perfectly  free  from 
disease. 


Winter-blooming  Carnations. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Dodwell  on  the  subject  of  winter- 
blooming  Carnations,  I  have  received  the  following 
Teply,  which,  believing  it  will  interest  many  of  your 
readers,  I  have  sought  and  obtained  his  permission  to 
send  to  you 

“We  have  the  numbers  you  ask  for,  but  they  are 
layered. plants  from  the  summer-blooming  stock,  and 
therefore,  unless  subjected  to  marked  forcing  treatment, 
which  I  should  never  recommend,  would  not  bloom 
until  we  have  another  summer  with  us.  As  a  rule, 
unless  subjected  to  exceptional  treatment,  Carnations 
require  to  be  upon  their  own  roots  for  ten  or  eleven 
months  before  they  give  their  bloom.  An  autumn,  a 
winter,  or  a  spring-blooming  plant  should  therefore  be 
grown  on  through  the  summer  months,  and  this  they 
do  when  made  from  cuttings  taken  in  late  autumn  and 
early  spring.  Many  a  time  and  oft  I  have  been  asked 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  so-called  tree  Car¬ 
nations  and  those  of  summer-blooming  habit.  The 
question  is  a  vain  one.  There  is  no  difference  ;  no 
more  difference,  at  least,  than  exists  between  bizarres, 
flakes,  Picotees,  seifs,  fancies,  or  the  yellow-grounds 
Every  variety  has  its  individuality,  and  its  period  *f 
bloom  is  a  question  of  treatment.  Of  all  the  beautifiil 
flowers  God  has  given  to  His  creatures  for  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  earth  I  know  of  none  more  docile  to  fhe 
hand  of  the  intelligent  cultivator,  more  full  of  gloruus 
results,  than  the  Carnation.” — (?.,  Northampton. 


Chrysanthemum,  Annie  Stevens. 

Of  two  now  seedling  Chrysanthemums  exhibited  by 
Mr.  George  Stevens,  Putney,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  17th  iust,  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  granted  to  that  above  named.  It 
is  a  Japanese  variety,  and  evidently  early,  measuring 
from  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  in  diameter.  The  long,  slender, 
twisted  florets  are  spreading  or  recurved,  and  quite 
yellow  on  first  expansion,  but  gradually  change  to 
white,  the  centre  of  the  head  being  the  last  to  lose  its 
primal-}'  hue.  On  the  whole,  it  promises  to  become  a 
useful  variety. 

Dressing  Carnations. 

No,  no,  friend  “  W.  K.  G.,”  do  not  say  that  the 
Carnations  as  dressed  for  the  stage  are  hideous  ;  I  can¬ 
not  go  so  far  with  you.  They  must  require  some 
amount  of  artistic  skill  to  produce  such  monstrous 
exaggerations  of  an  exquisitely  beautiful  flower,  but  as 
tastes  differ  so  widely,  there  might  be  some  modification 
in  the  management,  so  as  to  suit  the  various  grades.  I 
must  confess  that  the  brilliant  display  on  the  show 
table  became  very  monotonous  after  the  first  two  or  three 
boxes,  and  the  task  of  the  judges  must  have  been  a 
very  difficult  one  under  any  circumstances,  the  system 
of  dressing  bringing  the  boxes  to  such  a  degree  of 
equality.  I  certainly  should  not  like  to  have  under¬ 
taken  the  work  of  judging  the  merits  of  the  boxes  and 
their  individual  blooms.  Then,  again,  the  number  of 
single  blooms  shown  at  Oxford  was  preposterous,  and 
if  it  continues  on  these  lines  I  fear  that  some  will  lose 
interest  in  the  show  proper.  A  little  change  might  be 
made  without  a  very  radical  alteration.  If  a  division 
were  devoted  to  the  staging  of  blooms  in  natural  form, 
and  the  single  blooms  so  reduced  as  to  allow  of  the 
display  of  new  seedlings  of  merit,  I  am  sure  that 
amongst  the  number  of  enthusiastic  amateurs  who 
annually  meet  at  our  social  gathering  there  must  be 
some  members  of  the  Union  who  from  time  to  time 
produce  blooms  worthy  of  recognition,  and  if  these 
were  brought  to  the  annual  gathering  and  exhibited 
undressed,  iu  natural  form,  there  is  every  prospect, 
with  our  present  rate  of  progress,  that  something  far  in 
advance  of  what  we  now  have  might  become  the 
common  property  of  the  Union.  I,  for  one,  annually 
raise  and  bloom  from  1,000  to  2,000  seedlings,  and 
amongst  these  I  find  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty  in  size, 
form  and  colour,  so  diversified  in  character  as  to  induce 
constant  admiration  and  attention. 

As  I  sit  writing  I  have  blooms  before  me  of  exceed¬ 
ing  great  beauty  thus  late  in  the  season,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  long  continuance  if  the  weather 
keeps  open,  as  not  above  half  of  my  plants  have 
bloomed  yet.  I  intend  to  take  up  and  pot  many  of 
the  most  promising,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  house, 
giving  them  a  little  higher  temperature  as  they  show 
for  flower.  I  may  possibly  obtain  a  considerable 
amount  of  winter  and  spring  bloom.  I  shall  most 
willingly  place  at  the  disposal  of  my  brother  unionists 
any  of  my  productions  which  from  time  to  time  may 
be  found  worthy.  If  others  would  do  the  same  our 
efforts  might  raise  and  organise  such  an  institution  as 
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not  only  to  be  self-supporting,  but  to  make  it  a 
financial  success. 

We  have  had  our  grumble,  for  which  I  thank  the 
originator  most  heartily.  He  has  given  us  a  peg  on 
which  to  hang  our  little  differences.  We  have  been 
able  to  exchange  ideas  which  may  after  consideration 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  objects  of  the  institution, 
and  tend  to  join  and  cement  the  union  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship  of  airCarnation  growers. —  W.  W. 

- ->X«* - 

OUR  FRIENDS  THE  BIRDS. 

In  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.  there  is  a  note  from  Mr. 
Gaut,  telling  of  the  good  done  by  the  Titmouse  or  Black¬ 
cap  in  destroying  the  larvie  of  the  Celery  fly. 
Fortunately  I  am  not  troubled  with  the  Celery  fly  here, 
therefore  I  am  not  indebted  to  the  birds  on  that  score, 
but  from  what  I  know  of  the  habits  of  the  tomtits,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity,  along  with  such 
an  able  and  intelligent  observer  as  Mr.  Gaut,  of  saying 
a  few  words  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  liveliest  and 
prettiest  of  our  resident  birds.  There  are  several  species 
of  tits,  only  two  of  which  really  frequent  gardens,  the  one 


bud  as  the  “wormi’  the  bud”  that  is  the  great  attraction 
for  Tom.—  JVm.  Keith,  Boghead,  Bardens,  K.  B. 


Mr.  Gaut  asks  if  no  one  has  a  word  to  say  in  favour 
of  the-  titmouse,  and  I  accept  the  challenge.  I  have 
watched  them  several  times  lately  amongst  the  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  and  they  fly  from  one  shoot  to  another, 
devouring  every  green-fly  they  come  across.  I  have  left 
it  to  them  to  keep  the  plants  clean  ;  they  have  done 
the  work  splendidly,  and  I  hope  they  will  find  plenty 
of  good  food  and  a  warm  shelter  during  the  coming 
winter. 

Your  correspondent,  “J.  H.  G.  H.,”  says  he  is 
thinking  of  putting  wire  netting  over  flats  of  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Raspberries  to  keep  the  birds  off  the  fruit. 
I  don’t  think  he  will  bo  much  in  pocket  over  the 
experiment,  if  he  takes  into  consideration  the  number 
of  caterpillars,  green-fly,  slugs,  &c.,  the  birds  destroy 
for  him  in  the  spring.  My  plan,  when  I  can  get  it 
done,  is  to  stretch  a  wire  on  poles  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high, 
and  throw  over  a  good  net  ;  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a 
man  to  go  under  and  gather  the  fruit  without  disturbing 


these  two,  I  endorse  all  Mr.  Gaut’s  remarks.  The 
Celery-fly  larvie  are  not  troublesome  here  ;  but  the 
small  birds  have  done  incalculable  good  in  destroying 
aphis  and  other  insect  pests,  which  the  gardener  is 
continually  battling  against.  —J.  S.  T. 

- ->X<-* - 

THE  LILIES  AT  HEATHERBANK. 

Lilium  speciosum  (lancifolium)  is  now  out  in  its  full 
beauty — rubrum,  roseurn  and  album.  These  being  the 
last  of  the  garden  Lilies  the  season  will  soon  be  over, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  my  usual  note  on  what  it 
has  been  with  us.  Most  species  of  Lilies  have  been 
unusually  fine  ;  I  suppose  the  warm  dry  season  has 
suited  them.  L.  Brownii  was  especially  fine,  one 
clump  had  twenty-three  flowers  out  at  once,  the  stems 
all  about  the  same  height,  and  some  with  three  blooms. 
L.  Hansoni  was  very  strong,  our  highest  stem  was  6  ft. 
1  in. ;  L.  Szovitzianum  fine  as  usual,  L.  tenuifolium 
about  the  average,  L.  candidum  simplex  in  some 
positions  very  good,  in  others  it  failed.  L.  Humboldtii 
was  much  finer  than  usual  ;  L.  pardalinum  and  its 
varieties  very  fine  and  jielding  more  seed  than  usual. 


Best  Types  of  egetables  : — A,  Long  Carrot,  Matchless  and  New  Intermediate  Type.  B,  Short-horn  Carrot,  Scarlet  Model.  C,  Early 
Carrot,  French  Forcing.  D,  Round  Potato,  Chiswick  Favourite.  E,  Medium  Kidney  Potato. 


referred  to  by  Mr.  Gaut,  and  the  Blue  Tit  or  Oxeye. 
The  habits  of  both  birds  are  very  nearly  alike,  their 
food  consisting  of  insects,  larvie,  buds  and  seeds  of 
various  kinds.  Although  very  well  aware  of  the  havoc 
a  few  pairs  of  these  birds  will  work  on  a  row  of  Peas, 
still  I  am  convinced  that  the  evil  is  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  good  they  do. 

Yery  many  years  ago,  a  very  keen  and  painstaking 
ornithologist  here,  made  the  following  observations 
relative  to  the  feeding  of  the  young  of  the  blue  tit  : — 
At  half-past  three  o’clock  on  a  July  morning,  the  parent 
birds  started  to  feed  their  young,  which  were  six  in 
number,  and  from  that  time  until  half- past  eight 
o’clock  at  night  they  fed  incessantly,  sometimes 
visiting  their  nest  forty-six  times  in  an  hour.  The  food 
appeared  solely  to  consist  of  caterpillars,  sometimes  one 
large  one  being  brought  in,  and  at  other  times  two  or 
three  small  ones.  On  one  day  they  fed  in  the  aggregate 
475  times,  so  that  anyone  can  imagine  the  services 
rendered  to  the  gardener  by  a  few  pairs  of  tits,  merely 
in  the  nesting  season.  The  tomtit  is  blamed  for  being 
so  very  destructive  to  buds,  consequently  is  ruthlessly 
shot  down  ;  but  after  all  it  is  perhaps  not  so  much  the 


the  net.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  and  the 
net  is  dry  enough,  I  fold  it  up  and  put  it  away  until 
the  next  season.  If  the  birds  do  by  chance  get  under 
the  net,  or  get  a  little  fruit  before  the  net  is  put  over, 
I  consider  they  are  only  taking  what  is  due  to  them, 
and  are  very  poorly  paid  indeed  at  the  price. — A.  B.  I). , 
Durham. 


Mr.  Gaut  pleads  the  cause  of  the  small  birds,  and  I 
too  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  their  behalf,  for 
although  at  times  they  are  rather  troublesome,  yet  the 
benefit  derived  from  their  onslaughts  on  insect  life 
generally  far  outweighs  the  trifling  damage  done  to 
fruit  and  flowers.  There  are  two  birds  on  which  I 
cannot  bestow  any  praise— namely,  the  wood- pigeon 
and  the  blackbird.  The  former  is  very  destructive 
during  frosty  or  snowy  weather,  when  at  such  times  it 
will  clear  everything  green  to  be  found.  The  black¬ 
birds,  when  in  numbers,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  pest  to  the  gardener.  They  attack  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  and  this  season  with  me  have  been  a  great 
nuisance,  especially  so  now,  when  they  peck  the 
ripening  Apples  and  Pears.  With  the  exception  of 


L.  giganteum  was  average,  but  its  small  relative,  L.  cor- 
difolium,  in  a  good  many  positions  was  especially  fine 
and  seeding  freely.  L.  Martagon  dalmaticum,  of  several 
shades  of  colour,  was  fine  ;  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei, 
splendens,  flore  pleno,  and  jucundum,  were  average,  L. 
Batemanniae  and  L.  Leichtlinii  fair.  L.  Parryi  was 
not  good,  I  evidently  have  not  yet  the  right  place  for 
it.  L.  polyphyllum  was  average.  L.  superbum  in 
different  situations  were  all  especially  fine  ;  I  never 
realised  its  full  beauty  so  much  before,  and  it  seemed 
to  strike  the  visitors  to  the  garden  very  much.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  most  graceful  Lily,  and  with  its  stems  from 
8  ft.  to  9  ft.  (our  highest  was  9  ft.  9  ins  ),  waving  in 
the  gentle  breeze  that  finds  its  way  into  our  wood,  with 
the  green  background  of  the  trees  was  certainly  very 
beautiful.  The  flowers  vary  much  in  colouring  and 
size,  and  it  has  seeded  much  more  freely  than  usual. 

The  season  being  early,  owing  to  the  warm  summer, 
has  exactly  suited  L.  speciosum.  In  the  coolest  and 
shadiest  positions  it  is  already  fully  out,  and  the  flowers 
are  unusually  fine.  L.  auratum  and  varieties  have 
been  fine.  We  had  at  Wisley  a  plant  of  L.  auratum 
macranthum,  of  which  the  base  of  the  stem,  carefully 
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measured,  was  4  ins.  round,  the  height  being  7  ft.  8  in3. 
This  variety  even  strongly  grown  is  certainly  shorter 
and  thicker  than  the  type,  as  one  of  these  latter  in  our 
"Weybridge  Wood  garden  is  just  11  ft.  high,  and  only 
3f  ins.  round  at  the  base.  Another  clump  of  three 
have  stems  between  10  ft.  and  11  ft.  high,  with  less 
diameters. 

I  still  think  that  a  really  line  specimen  of  the  type 
L.  auratum  is  quite  as  beautiful  in  its  flower,  and,  in 
addition,  more  graceful  than  the  varieties  macranthum 
or  platyphyllum  ;  this  year  in  a  hill  Lily  bed  we  had 
good  means  of  comparison.  In  one  portion  was  the 
fine  L.  macranthum  mentioned  above.  When  visitors 
saw  this  they  said  it  was  the  finest  Lily  they  had  ever 
seen  ;  but  a  little  farther  on,  higher  up,  was  a  single 
plant  of  the  type — a  really  perfect  specimen — which 
they  admitted  was  still  more  beautiful.  Our  hill  field 
of  L.  auratum  was  this  year  more  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  plantation  in  the  wood.  I  think  the 
latter  was  somewhat  injured  by  the  cold  and  wet  of  last 
year,  though,  however,  it  had  many  beautiful  flowers. 

When  Lilies  are  planted  near  bushes  (Rhododendrons 
excepted)  or  trees,  unless  the  soil  is  frequently  renewed, 
the  plants  will  gradually  dwindle  away.  In  the  garden 
here  we  have  tried  to  avoid  this  by  sinking  a  paraffin 
cask  with  the  bottom  out,  filling  it  up  with  Lily  soil, 
and  planting  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  macranthum  in  it. 
These  have  bloomed  beautifully  this  year,  but,  of 
course,  several  seasons  will  be  necessary  to  test 
whether  the  object  will  be  attained.  I  intend  this 
autumn  to  try  some  more  casks. 

Since  this  note  was  written  a  sudden  frost  has  in¬ 
jured  the  flowers  of  L.  speciosum  in  the  hill  beds, 
while  those  in  the  wood  have  escaped.  —  George  F. 
Wilson,  Heathnrbank,  Weybridge. 

- ->*€• - - 

THE  DAHLIA  A3  A  SHOW 

FLOWER.* 

By  Mr.  Harry  Turner. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  being  only  to  treat  upon  show 
and  fancy  Dahlias  as  show  flowers,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  strictly  to  this  subject. 

Potting. 

1  might  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
plant  to  produce  show  flowers,  although  the  subject 
has  been  described  in  another  paper  under  the  heading 
of  cultivation.  The  plants  intended  to  plant  out  to 
produce  show  flowers  should  be  potted  from  the  small 
5-in.  pots  (in  the  early  part  of  May)  into  48’s  or  32’s, 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  until  planted  out  early  in 
June.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  make  strong  plants, 
and  succeed  well  if  grown  from  cuttings,  but  a  few 
varieties,  such  as  Bendigo,  Mrs.  Poster,  Burgundy, 
Herbert  Turner,  &c.,  which  are  very  double,  or  are  apt 
to  come  with  green  centres,  are  better  grown  from  pot 
roots,  or  old  divided  ground  roots. 

Plantino. 

The  plants  should  be  planted  5  ft.  by  4  ft.  apart  ;  if  in 
a  border,  arranging  for  the  tallest  flowers  at  the  back. 
After  the  ground  has  been  squared  out,  dig  holes  about 

2  ft.  square,  and  the  same  depth— into  each  hole  put  a 
spadeful  of  light  potting  shed  or  other  soil  mixed  with 
a  little  manure— this  is  to  give  the  plant  a  start — break 
up  the  soil  taken  out  of  the  hole  before  returning  it, 
and  after  the  plant  is  planted  lightly  tread  when  re¬ 
placing  it.  A  light  stick  will  hold  the  plant  for  a  few 
days,  and  when  planting  is  finished  put  a  stout  stake 
4  ft.  to  5  ft.  high  to  each  plant,  and  tie  the  stem  of  the 
plant  to  the  stake  rather  loosely  to  allow  for  the  stem 
to  swell  in  due  course.  As  soon  as  the  main  stem 
throws  out  laterals,  add  four  smaller  stakes  to  secure 
the  side  branches,  to  keep  them  well  tied  out  so  that 
plenty  of  light  and  air  are  admitted  to  the  plant  during 
growth. 

Disbudding  and  Thinning. 

There  is  no  general  rule  for  disbudding  ;  every  variety 
has  to  be  studied  in  this  respect.  To  commence  to  dis¬ 
bud  some  coarse-growing  varieties,  such  as  Champion 
Rollo,  Royal  Queen,  &c.,  as  soon  as  the  buds  appear 
would  make  the  flowers  coarse  the  whole  season,  whilst 
all  varieties  should  be  sparingly  disbudded  at  first,  by 
taking  only  one  bud  away,  and  then  within  three  weeks 
of  the  exhibition  the  grower  can  choose  the  bud  which 
is  perfect,  and  will  be  likely  to  be  in  flower  about  the 
date  of  exhibition,  and  remove  all  the  other  buds. 
Should  the  variety  be  a  thin  and  small  flower,  then 
remove  all  the  side  shoots  down  from  the  bud  to  the 
stem  ;  hut  should  the  variety  be  inclined  to  become 
coarse,  only  thin  sparingly  until  a  week  or  so  before 
the  show. 

*  Beacl  atthe  Dahlia  Conference,  Crystal  Palace,  Sept.  13, 1S89. 


"Watering. 

This  is  most  essential  to  a  show  Dahlia  ;  the  plant 
should  never  he  allowed  to  be  dry  at  the  root  from  the 
time  of  planting,  and  I  think  I  might  here  state  that 
after  the  plants  have  been  staked  and  tied  out,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  forked  over,  and  the  plants 
top-dre3sed  with  a  good  dressing  of  stable  manure  ; 
this  will  keep  the  roots  moist,  and  encourage  the  roots 
to  the  surface  to  feed.  Should  the  weather  be  hot  and 
dry,  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled  overhead  every 
night  in  addition  to  the  watering  at  the  roots,  which  at 
first  should  not  be  excessive,  but  sufficient  to  keep 
them  moist  and  growing.  Heavy  watering  should  be 
commenced  three  weeks  before  the  exhibition,  as  the 
plants  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  take  plenty  of  water, 
and  should  be  continued  until  a  week  previous  to  the 
show — the  last  week  lightly  sprinkling  round  the 
plants  to  keep  them  fresh  and  moist  Too  much  water 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  show  has  a  tendency  to 
cause  the  flowers  to  shoot  their  petals  after  being  cut 
for  exhibition. 

Protecting  the  Buds  and  Blooms. 

To  protect  the  bud  from  earwigs,  caterpillars,  green¬ 
fly,  thrips,  &c.,  a  muslin  bag  6  ins.  by  8  ins.  is  best, 
and  should  he  placed  over  the  bud  as  soon  as  it  shows 
colour  ;  the  bag  should  be  fastened  with  bass  or  raffia 
round  the  stem  of  the  flower,  and  should  be  taken  off 
every  morning  to  see  if  any  insect  has  by  chance  got 
into  the  bag,  and  the  flower  exmiined  to  see  if  it  is 
growing  properly,  and  as  the  flower  progresses  the  bag 
should  be  lifted  up  every  morning,  so  as  not  to  check 
the  growth  of  the  flower. 

Shading. 

Shades  are  best  made  of  a  stout  wire  frame  with  a  thick 
canvas  covering,  and  should  the  weather  prove  very 
hot,  a  few  leaves  of  Rhubarb  should  be  laid  on  the 
shade  over  the  full-grown  flowers.  Shading  should  be 
commenced  a  week  previous  to  the  exhibition.  Some 
tipped  or  light-edged  flowers  are  much  improved  by  a 
flower-pot  (24)  placed  over  them  on  a  table  a  week  cr 
ten  days  before  a  show,  with  a  piece  of  glass  over  the 
hole  in  case  of  rain. 

Exhibiting. 

The  stands  on  which  the  flowers  are  exhibited  are 
usually  painted  green,  and  are  made  of  one  uniform 
width,  viz.,  18  ins.,  and  should  be  supported  by  legs 
9  ins.  at  the  back  and  3  ins.  in  front,  holes  being  made 
to  receive  the  flowers  6  ins.  apart ;  and  for  a  stand  of 
twelve  flowers,  24  ins.  long. 

Selecting  Blooms  for  Exhibition. 

In  selecting  blooms  for  exhibition  place  deep  circular 
flowers  at  the  corners  of  the  stand  ;  introduce  as  much 
diversity  of  colour  as  possible,  and  select  quality  before 
size,  a  large  coarse  flower  often  spoiling  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  good  stand. 

Qualities  in  a  Good  Flower. 

The  perfection  in  a  show  flower  should  be  a  fair  size, 
globular,  with  good  depth,  the  petals  short  and  cupped, 
smooth  on  the  edge,  the  outline  a  perfect  globe,  the 
centre  high,  but  not  above  the  face  of  the  flower ;  the 
centre  should  be  (close,  and  the  petals  radiating  from 
the  centre  should  expand  by  degrees.  Types  of  the  most 
perfect  flowers  are  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Bendigo,  Joseph 
Green,  and  Sunbeam,  &e.  The  colour  of  a  self  should 
be  bright  and  clear,  of  one  uniform  shade  from  the 
centre  to  the  back  petals  ;  if  an  edged  flower,  the 
marking  should  extend  round  the  edge  of  each  until  it 
is  lost  out  of  sight. 

I  may  here  name 

The  Best  Twenty-four  Show  Dahlias. 

Maud  Fellowes  (Fellowes),  French-white,  tinted  and 
shaded  with  purple,  perfect  centre,  and  a  grand  show 
flower  ;  very  constant. 

Clara  (Rawlings),  rosy  peach  ;  a  large  constant  flower, 
of  good  petal  and  outline. 

Constancy  (Keynes),  yellow  ground,  deeply  edged 
with  lake  ;  large. 

Flag  of  Truce  (Wheeler),  white,  occasionally  tipped 
lilac  ;  fine. 

George  Rawlings  (Rawlings),  very  dark  maroon,  a 
full  size  flower  ;  fine. 

Goldfinder  (Fellowes),  yellow,  tipped  with  red,  large, 
finely  shaped. 

Herbert  Turner  (Turner),  French-white,  with  soft 
tinge  of  lilac  ;  a  noble  show  flower. 

Imperial  (Keynes),  deep  purple,  with  pretty  shade  of 
lilac  ;  large,  and  of  splendid  form. 

James  Cocker  (Keynes),  purple,  large,  fine  form, 
constant. 

James  Vick  (Keynes),  purplish  maroon,  full  and 
symmetrical,  fine. 


John  Neville  Keynes  (Keynes),  yellow,  of  fine  form. 

Joseph  Green  (Keynes),  bright  crimson,  full  centre 
and  good  outline. 

Lustrous  (Turner),  deep  scarlet,  almost  a  crimson, 
fine  outline  and  good  petal. 

Miss  Cannell  (Eckford),  white  ground,  deeply  edged 
with  purplish  crimson. 

Mr.  G.  Harris  (Rawlings),  crimson -scarlet,  a  deep 
full  flower,  fine  form  and  constant. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  (Hurst).  This  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  perfect  show  variety  yet  raised.  The  colour  is  a 
very  delicate  soft  pink,  in  form  a  model,  and  very 
constant. 

Mrs.  Harris  (Harris),  white  ground,  lilac  edge,  a 
very  fine  flower. 

Mrs.  Langtry  (Keynes),  creamy  white,  edged  with 
crimson,  full  size,  good  form. 

Prince  Bismarck  (Fellowes),  puce,  shot  with  purple, 
full  size,  remarkably  constant  and  of  the  finest  form. 

Prince  of  Denmark  (Fellowes),  very  dark  maroon, 
shaded  with  crimson,  very  effective. 

R.  T.  Rawlings  (Rawlings),  clear  yellow,  fine  form. 

Sunbeam  (Fellowes),  clear  buff,  with  a  beautiful  out¬ 
line,  good  and  constant. 

T.  J.  Saltmarsh  (Rawlings),  yellow,  deeply  edged 
with  red,  fine  stout  cupped  petal. 

"William  Rawlings  (Rawlings),  crimson-purple,  fine. 
Fancy  Dahlias. 

The  remarks  made  with  regard  to  show  flowers  are 
applicable  to  the  fancy  class,  with  a  few  exceptions,  one 
of  which  is,  that  many  varieties  of  fancies  require  very 
spare  thinning  or  disbudding,  as  the  fancy  varieties  are 
very  easily  made  coarse  by  over-thinning.  The  tipped 
varieties  in  this  section  are  much  improved  by  the 
flowers  being  put  under  a  pat  for  a  week  previous  to 
the  show. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  twelve  best  fancy  Dahlias. 

Mrs.  John  Downie  (Turner),  orange,  striped  with 
scarlet ;  a  large  flower,  of  fine  form,  and  perfect  centre. 

Charles  Wyatt  (Keynes),  deep  rose,  flecked  with 
crimson,  fine. 

Frank  Pearce  (Rawlings),  rose,  striped  crimson,  fine 
form,  constant. 

George  Barnes  (Keynes),  lilac,  striped  crimson,  a  fine 
flower. 

Henry  Eckford  (Rawlings),  yellow  or  light  buff, 
striped  with  scarlet. 

Henry  Glasscock  (Keynes),  buff,  crimson  stripe,  fine. 

John  Forbes  (Keynes),  fawn,  striped  with  maroon, 
fine. 

Mrs.  N.  Halls  (Rawlings),  bright  scarlet,  tipped  with 
white,  good  form. 

Mrs.  Saunders  (Turner),  yellow,  tipped  with  white, 
fine  form,  very  constant,  good  habit. 

Peacock  (Turner),  dark  purple  maroon,  distinctly 
tipped  with  white. 

Rebecca  (Keynes),  lilac,  striped  with  crimson,  large; 
very  constant. 

Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Oamm  (Keynes),  yellow,  flaked  red, 
very  large. 

- o-r-s- - 

EARLY-FLOWERING  CHRYSAN¬ 

THEMUMS.* 

By  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  Forest  Hill. 

For  some  years  before  1876,  I  was  growing  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  the  open  garden,  and  I  found  that  very 
generally  just  as  they  were  coming  into  bloom  the  frost 
came  and  spoilt  the  flowers,  often  in  a  single  night.  I 
observed  that  one  plant  bloomed  in  October.  This  Was 
the  old  sort,  Drin  Drin,  which  set  me  thinking  if  it 
was  not  possible  to  have  a  race  of  early  sorts.  I  found 
that  very  little  was  known  of  varieties  blooming  before 
November,  but  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  of  Novem¬ 
ber  11th,  1876,  a  letter  appeared  from  the  Rev.  F. 
Freeman,  now  of  "Wickersley  Rectory,  Rotherham, 
Yorkshire,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  he  was  on 
the  same  track  as  myself.  In  the  issue  of  the  same 
paper  for  December  2nd,  1876,  there  was  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  giving  a  list  of 
thirteen  sorts  blooming  before  the  end  of  October. 
These  two  communications  made  me  sure  that  it  was 
possible  in  England  to  have  Chrysanthemums  in  bloom 
in  the  open  before  the  frost  came,  and  the  hunt  began. 
I  soon  found  that  Mr.  "Watson,  then  of  the  Marlborough 
Nursery,  Islington,  London,  grew  these  plants  in  large 
quantities  in  small  pots  for  trade  purposes,  but  that  he 
had  few  if  any  sorts  beyond  those  in  Mr.  H.  Taylor’s 
list,  which  did  not  include  Nanum  (the  Sistou  of  the 
French).  This  came  to  me,  in  1S77,  from  the  Pine 
Apple  Nursery  in  the  Edgware  Road,  London,  with 

*  Read  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Conference, 
September  lltli,  1SS9. 
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the  name  of  Nanum.  In  1877,  also,  I  procured  Madame 
Picol,  or  Piccol,  sometimes  spelt  Peeoul — I  do  not 
know  which  is  right.  I  mention  these  not  because  they 
were  the  only  varieties,  but  that  they  are  still  two  of 
the  best  in  their  respective  lines  of  colour.  Madame 
Piccol  has  since  produced  a  red  sport  which  is  called 
Mr.  Piercy,  because  it  first  sported  at  my  place.  I  do 
not  know  who  raised  either  of  them,  but  that  they 
came  from  France  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Some  were 
probably  known  and  grown  as  early  as  1817,  for  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  offered  a  Medal  for  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  that  year,  but  I  do  not 
know  with  what  results. 

1858  to  1878. 

Mr.  Broome’s  little  book,  published  in  1858,  according 
to  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  mentions  thirteen  sorts. 
Among  these  were  Scarlet  Gem,  since  called  Little  Bob, 
its  proper  name  being  Dr.  Bois  Duval,  and  Frederic 
Pele,  which  seems  to  have  preserved  its  French  name 
all  through  until  now.  These  two  are  still  grown,  and 
F.  Pele  is  even  now  the  best  in  its  line  for  many 
purposes,  but  Dr.  Bois  Duval,  although  a  fine  colour 
and  doing  well  in  some  places,  is  a  very  weak  plant 
and  difficult  to  keep  in  winter.  Mr.  Salter,  in  his 
book  published  in  1865,  gives  a  list  of  fifteen  sorts,  but 
Mr.  Harman  Payne,  in  his  notes  referred  to,  does  not 
say  whether  Illustration  is  in  either  of  those  lists. 
This  was  one  of  the  best  old  sorts,  being  hardy,  robust 
of  good  habit,  dwarf,  and  free-flowering.  It  has  had 
many  names  and  several  sports,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  was  the  principal  variety  grown.  Its  proper 
name  is  Marie  Longarre,  as  I  imported  it  from  France 
so-called.  It  is  still  grown  by  some,  and  is  good  for 
rough  culture  and  common  flowers.  The  first  I  know 
about  it  is  that  it  was  procured  by  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Islington,  from  a  churchyard  at  the  west  end  of  London 
in  1869,  and  it  was  the  first  sort  he  had.  Precocite  is 
another  old  sort  still  grown  in  large  quantities  for  cheap 
yellow  cut  flowers,  and  holds  its  position  because  it  is 
robust  in  the  open  ground,  and  owing  to  a  slight 
incurve  of  the  flowers  packs  and  stands  carriage  well  io. 
large  bunches.  I  knew  nothing  of  this  before  1877. 
A  few  years  previous  to  this  most  people  seemed  to 
know  nothing  about  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  ; 
others  said  they  were  quite  common,  but  some  of  the 
latter  were  such  that  if  you  were  to  show  them  a  bit  of 
the  North  Pole  would  say  they  had  seen  plenty  of  that 
before.  Early  in  1878  the  late  Mr.  Helman,  of  Crontes, 
Guernsey,  sent  me  some  cuttings  without  name,  which 
he  did  not  know,  and  could  not  find  out,  so  I  named  it 
after  that  place,  Saint  Croutes.  It  turned  out  to  be 
identical  with  the  one  found  by  the  Rev.  F.  Freeman, 
at  Saddington  Rectory,  Leicestershire,  hence  called  by 
him  Saddington,  but  found  afterwards  by  importation 
from  France  to  be  Pollion.  It  is  still  the  best  in  its 
line,  not  in  its  original  colour — pink — but  white,  to 
which  it  sported  a  few  years  after  at  Tooting,  Surrey. 

.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  qualities 
desirable,  and  stamping  many  of  these  sorts  as  good 
and  best  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  late  sorts 
and  those  to  win  prizes  at  shows,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  Madame  C.  Desgranges  and  Leoni  Lassali. 
They  are  not  fit  for  the  long-stick-with-a-flower-or-two* 
at-the-top  sort  of  plant,  or  those  monstrosities  which 
look  like  a  kind  of  illustrated  loo  table,  both  of  which 
shapes  no  Chrysanthemum,  either  early  or  late,  ever 
grows  in  naturally. 

Discovery  of  Madame  C.  Desgranges. 

The  most  striking  point  to  advance  in  general  estima¬ 
tion  these  early  sorts,  and  to  silence  objectors  and  stir 
up  indifference,  was  the  discovery  in  the  summer  of 
1879  of  Madame  Castex  Desgranges,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Parker,  at  that  time  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting, 
Surrey.  This  was  found  by  him  in  a  lady’s  garden  in 
Wales.  On  March  15th,  1880,  he  gave  me  two  little 
plants  of  it,  and  from  those  two  little  plants  and  his 
stock  the  bulk  of  those  now  in  cultivation  have  come. 
As  is  customary,  as  soon  as  this  variety  became  known 
we  had  the  cry  common  in  such  cases  that  it  was  known 
before.  Old  French  catalogues  were  found  in  which 
there  was  the  name,  but  no  one  had  seen  the  plant. 
Others  said  they  had  it,  but  I  did  not  find  they  had  the 
stock.  It  was  on  the  lists  of  Mons.  Lemoine  and  Mons. 
Crousse,  of  Nancy,  France,  of  March,  1881,  but  I 
expect  they  had  it  from  England  the  year  before,  or 
raked  it  up  from  some  place  in  France,  for  we  had 
heard  nothing  of  it  from  them  before  March,  1881. 
Lemoine  says  it  was  raised  by  Boucharlat.  Crousse 
spells  it  Desgranges.  However,  it  was  then,  and  is 
now,  the  very  best  early  Japanese,  either  in  its  white 
or  yellow  colour,  and  its  primrose  sport  called  Mrs. 
Burrell.  It  was  a  curious  thing  that  the  very  next 


summer  we  heard  of  the  first  yellow  sport  of  Madame 
C.  Desgranges,  and  I  found  it  had  sported  in  six  places 
the  same  colour.  This  is  one  of  the  curious  aspects  of 
sports,  that  after  a  plant  has  been  grown  a  number  of 
years  from  the  seed,  it  sometimes  the  same  year  or  year 
after,  sports  in  a  second  or  more  places,  just  in  the 
way  that  we  had  three  sports  of  Mdlle.  Lacroix  in  three 
places  in  1888.  Other  sorts  never  sport  at  all,  as  in  the 
case  of  Nanum,  although  it  is  now  old.  I  have  known 
it  since  1877,  and  it  has  been  grown  in  all  sorts  of 
places  and  in  large  quantities  for  cut  flowers,  never 
varying  in  the  least,  but  being  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  first  year  grown. 

French  Varieties. 

At  the  end  of  1881  we  received  from  Mons.  Lemoine,  of 
Nancy,  Lyon,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  Pompons 
of  the  early  kinds  we  ever  had  or  have.  Its  faults  are 
its  delicacy  in  winter  and  spareness  of  cuttings,  but  in 
all  other  respects  it  is  first-class.  I  have  counted  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  florets  in  a  bloom.  It  is  now 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  its  red  sport,  Alice 
Butcher,  which  is  in  every  respect  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  the  colour,  and  reds  are  much  more  scarce, 
also  much  more  liked  by  the  ladies,  who  are  great 
factors  in  the  cut-flower  trade  ;  besides  the  original 
colour  much  resembles  Blushing  Bride.  At  the  end  of 
1881,  too,  we  received  also  from  Mons.  Lemoine, 
Mdlle.  Jolivart.  This  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  useful  Pompons  we  have.  I  have  not  found  any¬ 
thing  to  surpass  it  in  all  its  good  qualities.  It  has 
never  sported,  being  white  as  at  first.  It  was  in  1881 
that  we  also  received  for  the  first  time  La  Vierge,  a 
white  October  bloomer.  I  denominate  all  that  bloom 
up  to  the  end  of  September  early,  and  those  that  bloom 
in  October  semi-early,  which  terms  are  about  equal  to 
the  French  prt.coce  and  liative. 

In  1883  we  first  discovered  the  merits  of  a  new  sort 
imported  from  France  by  Mr.  Ware,  of  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham.  It  was  called  Late  Flora,  but 
why  it  was  so  designated  we  know  not,  for  it  is  very 
early,  and  the  best  yellow  Pompon  in  its  line.  It  is  a 
reflexed  yellow  flower,  and  blooms  for  months  together, 
commencing  in  August.  We  have  [dropped  the  word 
Late,  and  now  call  it  Flora,  but  there  are  two  more 
Floras,  which  are  late  ones. 

It  was  not  till  1885  that  we  found  the  one  we  named 
Blushing  Bride.  It  was  among  a  lot  of  wrongly-named 
old  sorts  that  were  imported  from  France  by  Mr.  Davis, 
of  the  Lilford  Road,  Camberwell,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  raised  by  an  amateur.  This  is  still  the  very 
best  in  its  line,  and  will  bloom  twice  in  one  season.  In 
1886  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  imported  from  Mons.  Pertuzes,  of 
Toulouse,  the  raiser,  Leoni  Lassali,  which  was  of  an 
entirely  new  type  among  the  early  sorts,  being  a  large 
ivory-white  flower  of  a  semi-incurved  character.  It  is 
very  beautiful  in  many  respects,  not  sd  profuse  a 
bloomer  as  some,  but  that  is  made  up  by  the  beauty 
and  size  of  the  flowers.  It  blooms  in  August,  and 
stands  alone,  being  a  large-flowered  sort,  and  is  not  a 
Japanese. 

The  New  Type  of  Japanese. 

Grace  Attick  is  the  last  grand  new  sort  entirely  distinct 
that  we  have  received.  I  believe  it  was  raised  in  New 
York  by  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  and  imported  by  Mr.  Cannell, 
of  Swanley,  Kent,  in  1887.  It  is  a  quite  new  type  of 
Japanese,  a  white  large  flower  on  a  dwarf  plant.  The 
very  earliest  of  all  Chrysanthemums,  blooming  a  month 
earlier  than  Nanum,  and  coming  out  at  the  very  begin, 
ning  of  May,  under  glass  of  course.  I  believe  that  this 
plant  will  be  largely  grown,  and  should  we  be  able  to 
seed  it  in  England,  or  in  some  other  climate,  it  will 
probably  be  the  origin  of  an  entirely  new  branch  of  the 
early-blooming  sorts.  It  is  very  dwarf  and  bushy,  a 
good  grower  in  summer,  but  weak  and  very  liable  to 
mould  off  in  propagating  in  spring,  with  a  disposition 
to  bloom  itself  to  death  in  summer. 

The  great  uses  of  these  plants  are  to  decorate  gardens 
in  the  open,  even  in  the  north  of  Britain,  where  the 
late  kinds  would  be  destroyed  by  the  frost,  and  to  fill 
the  gap  in  the  season  between  the  summer  flowers  and 
the  November  Chrysanthemums.  Their  dwarf  and 
bushy  habit  fits  them  very  much  for  pot  plants  for 
decoration  and  sale  as  such,  while  their  capacity  to 
supply  cut  flowers  is  unbounded.  Considering  the 
labour  and  expense,  as  well  as  their  durability  in  a  cut 
state  in  water,  they  are  perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  flowers  grown.  Besides,  there  is  one  great 
point  more  in  their  favour,  they  will  grow  and  flourish 
in  the  smoky  and  dirty  air  of  towns  and  suburbs,  where 
few  plants  will  flourish,  and  where  no  Rose  will  live  and 
bloom. 


Troubles  with  Foreign  Seed. 

As  to  the  progress  in  future,  the  aspects  are  most 
promising.  Years  ago  I  began  to  grow  seedlings.  My 
first  lot  grew  very  well,  and  when  blooming  time  came 
they  were  still  growing  into  plants  of  vast  size,  but  no 
sign  of  bloom  appeared.  I  then  heard,  “  Oh,  they  do 
not  bloom  the  first  season.”  So  I  saved  them  till  the 
next  year,  when  their  size  was  magnificent  ;  but  the 
bloom,  when  it  came,  was  such  that  we  threw  them  all 
away  at  once.  Subsequent  batches  were  no  better. 
These  were  all  from  foreign  trade  seed.  I  then  began 
to  look  around,  and  on  the  railway  slopes  at  the  back 
of  my  ground  saw  the  wild  English  Chrysanthemum 
Leucanthemum,  the  Oxeye  or  Dog  Daisy,  in  bloom  in 
May.  So  I  thought  to  double  that,  but  it  was  no 
good  ;  all  the  seedlings  came  exactly  like  the  parent, 
in  every  way  so  very  different  in  that  respect  from  the 
seedlings  of  the  other  Chrysanthemums,  whieh  I  then 
attributed  to  the  foreign  seed  being  from  mixed  plants. 

I  could  get  no  seed  from  the  really  early  sorts  till  Mr. 
John  Thorpe  sent  me  a  small  packet  of  early  seed  from 
New  York,  in  1835,  from  which  I  raised  over  100  plants, 
among  which  there  was  only  one  really  good  early 
variety,  which  I  named  Piercy ’s  Seedling.  This  was 
my  first  real  success  in  raising  new  kinds,  for  it  is 
really  good.  But  I  wished  to  raise  my  own  seed,  so 
that  I  should  know  what  I  was  doing.  I  tried  in  vain. 
I  sent  plants  to  Mr.  Laxton,  the  seed  grower  of  Bedford, 
on  hot,  sandy  soil ;  and  to  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Jersey,  with 
no  better  results.  The  seeds,  under  a  strong  glass, 
were  seen  to  be  infertile.  I  then  prepared  to  send  the 
early  sorts  to  the  South  of  France  and  Algeria,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  Freeman  sent  some  to  Ohio,  U.  S.A.  In  the 
meantime  I  was  on  the  look- out  for  some  early  single 
sort.  This,  through  the  craze  for  single  flowers,  I 
procured  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cullingford, 
who  grew  a  lot  of  seedlings  from  seed  he  had  from  Mr. 
B.  Hartland,  of  Cork,  Ireland,  and  named  Hartland’s 
Marguerite.  It  was  a  great,  tall,  profuse-blooming, 
nearly  single  white  Pompon,  and  I  had  plenty  of  seed 
from  it  the  first  season.  From  this  seed  the  next 
year  I  selected  two  dwarf  plants  of  the  best  character, 
and  from  the  seed  of  these  I  have  now  some  real  beauties. 
I  still  have  one  of  these,  which  I  call  Seedbearer,  which 
even  in  last  year’s  bad  season  perfected  good  seed. 

Hartland’s  Marguerite. 

When  I  first  grew  the  seed  of  Hartland’s  Marguerite  it 
was  with  immense  surprise  I  saw  that  instead  of  the 
plants  being  all  alike  they  were  nearly  all  different  from 
the  parent,  though  there  was  a  family  likeness  in  some 
of  them.  Last  season  I  again  grew  the  seed  of  these 
two  selected  plants  separate,  and  have  as  their  descend¬ 
ants — Goldsmith,  a  fine  early  yellow  Pompon,  which 
will  bloom  twice  in  one  season  ;  Clara,  good  early  white 
Pompon  ;  Miss  P.  Broughton,  late  white  Pompon  ; 
White  Lady,  lovely  early  white  Pompon  ;  Dodo,  pretty 
little  yellow  dwarf  Pompon,  and  others.  Besides 
these,  the  year  before  last  I  had  good  seed  from  Salter’s 
Early  Blush,  from  which  I  have  raised  an  advance  on 
it  that  I  have  named  Jacintha.  We  have  also  from  the 
seed  of  these  two  seedlings,  among  the  plants  grown  at 
Mr.  Ware’s  nursery  last  season,  a  very  beautiful  dwarf 
white  Pompon,  named  Duchess  of  Fife  ;  it  is  about  1  ft. 
high,  and  was  in  bloom  on  August  12th.  The  flowers 
resemble  Mdlle.  Marthe.  It  is  entirely  different  from 
all  others.  We  had  also  from  this  same  lot  of  seedlings 
grown  at  Mr.  Ware’s  the  most  beautiful  early  yellow 
Pompon  in  cultivation.  We  have  named  this  Golden 
Shah.  The  colour  is  the  very  finest  deep  yellow,  very 
bright  ;  the  flowers  are  2j  ins.  across,  deep,  full,  and 
reflexed.  The  plant  grows  2  ft.  high,  with  slender  but 
strong  habit ;  the  foliage  very  spare  indeed,  and  each 
flower  has  a  good  long  stalk,  so  that  every  bloom  can 
come  out,  which  renders  it  very  good  for  cutting  pur¬ 
poses,  besides  giving  the  plant  a  very  elegant  appearance. 
It  is  a  very  rapid  grower.  Thus  two  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  inserted  on  March  24th  were  in  full  bloom  by 
July  25th,  and  two  more  struck  on  May  24th  were  in 
full  bloom  on  July  29th.  It  stands  rain  wonderfully 
well  for  so  delicate  a  flower,  and  is  certainly  the  very 
finest  early  English  seedling  up  to  this  time,  as  well  as 
being  the  best  early  Pompon,  English  or  foreign.  It  is 
remarkable  also  as  being  raised  from  seed  saved  at 
Forest  Hill,  and  only  two  generations  from  the  poor 
white  Hartland’s  Marguerite,  which  was  nearly  single. 
All  this  is  not  only  good  as  regards  Chrysanthemums, 
but  very  wonderful  as  an’ illustration  of  vegetable  physi¬ 
ology.  I  regard  it  as  a  revelation  in  itself  worth 
having,  apart  from  the  gain  of  such  a  plant. 

The  greatest  and  earliest  friends  and  helpers  in  what 
I  may  call  the  modern  history  of  these  sorts,  which 
began  in  England  about  1868,  are  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
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Mr.  "Watson,  sen.,  now  of  Bowes  Park,  Wood  Green, 
Middlesex  ;  Mr.  H.  Davis,  of  Camberwell ;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Head,  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  the  Rev.  F.  Freeman. 
I  have  to  thank  all  these  gentlemen  and  many  others 
for  their  friendly  help,  and  also  the  members  of  the 
horticultural  press,  not  forgetting"  Mr.  Libby,  of  the 
American  Garden,  Hew  York. 

- «*$<-« - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

- -i- - 

Myrtles. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  forms  of  the  common 
Myrtle — namely,  the  broad-leaved  and  typical  kind, 
and  a  narrow-leaved  variety.  Many  consider  the  latter 
the  best,  but  it  is  all  a  matter  of  taste,  for  a  well-grown 
specimen  of  either  is  decidedly  ornamental.  They 
may  be  grown  as  semi-globular  standards  or  as  pyra¬ 
mids,  and  look  well  in  either  case  ;  but  the  pyramids 
are  certainly  the  prettiest,  and  generally  the  most 
difficult  to  maintain  in  perfect  health  in  that  form, 
because  they  are  liable  to  lose  the  bottom  leaves  and 
branches  if  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  house  or  position 
where  they  cannot  obtain  the  full  advantages  of  light. 
The  best  way  to  treat  them  is  to  stand  the  tubs  or  pots 
in  which  they  are  grown  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  on  either  side  of  a  door  or  giteway,  where 
their  beauty  and  bright  appearance  will  be  much 
appreciated.  They  should  be  pruned  with  a  knife, 
never  with  the  shears,  otherwise  half  their  beauty  is 
lost.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  back  the  rampant 
shoots,  so  as  to  maintain  the  symmetry  of  the  bush. 
When  so  treated  they  will  Hover  beautifully  during 
summer.  Grown  out  of  diors  the  leaves  will  assume  a 
s  ib-leathery  character,  which  will  emble  them  to  pajs 
the  winter  indoors  without  lodng  their  foliige  or 
becoming  disfigured  so  much  as  if  always  grown  indoors. 
Fuchsias. 

Old  plants  of  Fuchsias,  whether  grown  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  window,  and  which  have  finished  flowering, 
should  now  be  placed  out  of  doors  to  thorougly  ripen 
their  wood.  They  hit  better  be  pruned  after,  not 
before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  to  avoid  starting  the  buds 
into  fresh  growth.  Less  water  may  be  given,  but  it 
must  not  be  entirely  withheld,  otherwise  the  younger 
roots  will  perish,  and  ripening  will  be  less  complete 
than  when  the  withdrawal  is  gradual.  Younger  plants, 
and  those  still  yielding  a  supply  of  bloom,  may  be 
retained  so  long  as  they  prove  useful  by  affording 
variety  in  the  greenhouse. 

Begonia  Weltoniexsis. 

The  hardiness  and  bemty  of  this  garden  hybrid, 
together  with  the  simplicity  of  its  management,  are 
qualifications  of  no  mean  value  in  recommending  this 
plant  to  the  attention  of  all  who  have  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  a  greenhouse,  frame,  or  simply  a  window. 
It  should  be  re-potted  in  the  spring  of  each  year  just 
after  growth  has  commenced,  and  with  that  exception 
it  requires  no  further  attention  than  to  see  that  it  does 
not  get  dry.  Being  of  dwarf,  compact  and  bushy 
habit,  it  requires  no  staking,  tying  or  training,  and 
when  kept  clear  of  dust,  always  looks  fresh  and  pretty. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  light  green,  with  red 
nerves  and  petioles,  while  the  shoots  are  also  red. 
The  flowers  are  small,  but  numerously  produced,  and 
of  a  beautiful  rose  or  pink  colour.  The  rootstock  is 
fleshy  or  tuberous,  and  should  be  kept  rather  dry  in 
winter. 

Wardian  Cases. 

Some  who  have  not  yet  gained  the  necessary  experience, 
find  a  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  watering  their  plants, 
either  giving  too  much  or  falling  into  the  equally  bad 
mistake  of  giving  too  little,  so  that  the  plants  get 
starved,  withered  up,  or  discoloured.  A  happy  medium 
should  be  observed,  and  the  faculty  to  do  that  can  only 
be  acquired  by  experience.  Ferns  should  always  be 
watered  when  the  soil  gets  dry,  and  this  can  easily  be 
ascertained  by  scrutinising  it  with  the  eye  or  even  by 
feeling  it  with  the  finger  ;  and  by  either  method  the 
cultivator  will  learn  the  state  of  matters  with  accuracy. 
Evergreen  Ferns  should  be  kept  moist  all  the  year 
round,  and  will,  of  course,  require  less  in  winter  than 
in  summer  ;  but  for  all  that  it  will  soon  result  in  the 
loss  of  the  foliage  or  the  death  of  the  plant  if  allowed 
to  get  dust  dry  for  any  length  of  time.  If  any  of  the 
deciduous  kinds  are  grown,  they  will  now  be  losing 
their  leaves  or  very  soon  will.  Amongst  these  are  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  Lady  Fern,  which  go  to  rest 
as  early  as  any.  Then  there  are  the  Bladder  Ferns, 
species  of  Cystopteris,  and  others,  ill  of  which  are 
pretty  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  their  plumy  green 


fronds  in  spring.  Ho  alarm  need  be  felt  at  their  leaves 
now  assuming  a  yellow  hue,  but  merely  wait  until  they 
are  quite  dead  and  then  remove  them,  waiting  without 
anxiety  until  the  crowns  burst  forth  afresh  in  spring. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  apply  water  now  if  necessary,  and 
ventilate  early  in  the  day  to  dispel  superfluous  moisture 
and  help  to  harden  the  fronds  of  the  evergreen  kinds 
before  winter.  When  the  day  gets  warm,  close  up  the 
case  again  if  stood  in  a  window. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. 

When  these  have  been  fairly  well  attended  to  during 
summer,  and  the  fruits  removed  as  they  become  fit  for 
use,  a  goodly  number  of  young  ones  will  still  be 
showing,  and,  unless  the  weather  prove  exceptionally 
cold,  they  will  yet  attain  a  useful  size,  if  the  frames 
are  kept  nearly  closed,  except  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  ventilation  may  be  given  if  the  sun  is  bright. 
Cover  up  the  frames  at  night  with  mats  to  maintain 
as  much  warmth  as  possible.  Frosty  nights  may 
frequently  be  expected  now. 

Scarlet  Runners. 

At  scarcely  any  time  of  the  year  have  Scarlet 
Runners  looked  more  promising  than  at  present, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  warm  and  sunny  weather  we 
have  been  enjoying  since  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
A  great  quantity  of  fruit  is  still  in  course  of  formation, 
and  to  prevent  the  plants  being  injured  at  night  by 
frost,  some  covering  of  a  dry  and  light  nature,  such  as 
tiffany  or  similar  material,  might  be  thrown  over  the 
plants  at  night  when  there  are  signs  of  frost.  By  this 
simple  means  the  supply  of  Beans  will  be  greatly 
prolonged. 

- - 

Gardening  ITiscellany. 


Spinach  and  its  Substitutes. 

I  once  sent  you  a  communication  under  this  title,  in¬ 
stancing  Round  and  Prickly  Spinach,  Giant  Orach, 
Spinach  Beet,  Hew  Zealand  Spinach,  and  Good  King 
Henry.  How  let  me  add  to  the  list  another  well-kno  wn 
plant,  which  is  an  excellent,  if  not  the  very  best,  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  real  article,  the  use  of  which  as  a  culinary 
vegetable  is,  I  think,  little  known.  I  refer  to  the  Ice 
Plant  (Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum).  Its  use  in 
this  way  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea,  as  my  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject  dates  back  about  thirty  years. 
Some  of  your  readers  who  grow  it  for  garnishing  pur¬ 
poses  may  be  glad  of  the  hint  that  they  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  substitute  for  Spinach  at  hand  and  not  aware  of  its 
good  qualities.  We  find  here  that  it  is  preferred  to  the 
Hew  Zealand  Spinach  because  of  its  more  delicate 
flavour,  and  I  think  many  would  like  it  better  than 
ordinary  Spinach  because  the  peculiar  flavour  charac¬ 
teristic  of  that  plant  is  less  marked  in  the  Ice  Plant. 
It  should  be  cooked  and  served  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  Spinach.  When  gathering  it  we  take  the  points 
and  leaves  only,  avoiding  the  thick  stalks,  although 
they  too  will  boil  quite  tender,  but  to  some  extent  they 
spoil  the  colour  by  rendering  it  of  a  paler  shade  of 
green.  —  IF.  B.  G. 

Fruit  Trees  and  a  Warm  September. 
Fruit-growers  are,  no  doubt,  congratulating  them¬ 
selves  on  the  exceptionally  fine  weather  for  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  of  fruit  trees.  In  most  cases  this  may 
hold  good,  but  at  the  same  time  many  of  those  that 
ripened  early  started  into  growth  a  second  time,  and 
have  not  only  made  growths  that  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  be  properly  matured,  but  some  varieties  are  pushing 
their  flower-buds  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  should 
the  weather  continue  mild  for  some  time  the  flowers 
will  expand  and  consequently  be  quite  useless.  Already 
many  of  the  buds  of  Stone’s  Apple,  which  we  noted  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  are  so  far  advanced  that  the  individual 
blooms  may  be  counted.  It  is  naturally  an  early 
Apple,  ripening  in  September,  and  remaining  in  season 
during  October  and  Hovember  ;  but  why  it  should  be 
more  advanced  than  earlier  kinds  is  difficult  of  ex¬ 
planation.  Both  wood  and  flower-buds  are  on  the 
move,  so  that  a  heavy  crop  next  year  can  hardly  be 
expected,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  this  variety 
to  produce  fruiting  spurs.  —  F. 

A  New  Insecticide  and  Liquid  Manure 
Distributor. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Stoll  invited 
the  whole  of  the  committee  and  other  officers  of  the 
Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society  to  his 


residence,  Linden  House,  Hooklands,  Fulwood,  to 
witness  a  practical  trial  of  his  patent  insecticide  and 
liquid  manure  distributor.  The  appliance  is  a  cylinder 
about  4  ins.  in  diameter,  and  18  ins.  long,  in  three 
divisions  or  cells,  with  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  first 
and  third  divisions,  and  at  the  top  of  the  second.  Each 
end  is  furnished  with  a  screw  to  connect  hose  pipes  to 
the  service  pipe  and  for  delivery.  In  the  centre  of 
each  cell  is  a  hole  1  in.  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a  screw 
cap,  and  through  these  holes  the  cells  are  charged  with 
the  insecticide.  The  water  enters  at  the  bottom  of 
cell  Ho.  1,  passing  through  the  holes  at  the  top  of  Ho.  2, 
and  out  at  the  bottom  of  Ho.  3.  The  cells  were 
charged  with  mixtures  of  7  lbs.  soft  soap,  and  2  lbs.  of 
sulphur,  Quassia  chips  and  soft  soap,  Eucalyptic  soap, 
Calvert’s  Carbolic  Soap,  and  Bitter  Aloes  and  soft  soap, 
in  succession,  and  a  tumbler  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  delivery  pipe  showed  that  the  water  was  as  well 
impregnated  with  the  insecticide  as  if  it  had  been  mixed 
in  a  pail.  Sulphide  of  potassium  was  placed  in 
perforated  tubes  fitting  into  the  charging  holes,  and 
the  water  after  passing  over  it  showed  in  the  tumbler 
that  it  was  of  the  necessary  strength.  In  each  cell 
there  is  a  wooden  ball,  which  by  the  force  of  the 
water  is  continually  moving,  and  assists  to  mix  up  the 
insecticide  with  the  water.  An  iron  tank  in  three 
divisions,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  cylinder  con¬ 
nected  with  the  water  supply,  held  manure,  and  the 
division  next  the  delivery  pipe,  charcoal,  which  assists 
to  clear  the  water.  The  apparatus  was  highly  approved 
of,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  great  service  where  there  is  a  force 
of  water,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
connected  to  a  garden  engine.  It  has  also  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  may  be  useful  to  extinguish  fires  if  the 
cells  are  charged  with  a  suitable  preparation,  which  of 
course  must  not  be  affected  by  water  ;  but  of  this  and 
other  matters  I  leave  Mr.  Stoll  to  speak  for  himself, 
which  I  hope  he  will  do  in  your  columns  before  long. — 
IF.  P.  li. 

Anthemis  tinctoria. 

This  beautiful  Composite  is  naturalised  in  several  parts 
of  Britain,  but  is  not  aboriginally  a  native.  It  might, 
however,  be  more  frequently  cultivated  in  borders  and 
on  rockeries,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  owing 
to  its  semi-procumbent  habit,  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  inserted  amongst  stones  and  rocky  ledges  in 
moderately  dry  places,  where  it  will  continue  flowering 
during  the  greater  part  of  summer  and  autumn.  The 
leaves  are  finely  and  twice  divided  into  acute  segments, 
and  are  more  or  less  covered  with  silky  or  grey  hairs. 
Every  shoot  terminates  in  a  large  bright  yellow  head 
of  flowers  with  a  golden  disc.  When  met  with  in  a 
wild  state  it  seems  even  more  handsome,  because  little 
expected,  and  apparently  too  fine  for  a  British  weed. 
The  most  of  our  Composites  are  either  weeds  with 
insignificant  flower-heads,  or  are  coarse  and  rampant 
like  the  Thistles,  Inula,  Helenium,  the  Burdock  and 
Petasites.  The  Chrysanthemum,  the  Daisy,  and  some 
others  are,  of  course,  exceptions.  Anthemis  tinctoria 
may  be  propagated  by  division,  seeds,  or  cuttings,  the 
finest  plants  being  obtained  by  the  two  latter  methods. 
In  some  soils  it  is  short  lived,  almost  like  a  biennial, 
but  normally  it  is  perennial.  We  noted  it  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick. 

Watsonia  iridifolia  O’Brieni. 

The  leaves  of  this  beautiful  Irid  are  long  and  ensi- 
form,  like  those  of  W.  rosea,  and  the  stems  are  of 
similar  length  and  strength.  On  the  top  of  the  latter 
the  flowers  are  arranged  in  a  rather  close,  distichous 
spike.  They  are  large  and  pure  white,  with  long, 
slender,  curved  tubes  and  broad  overlapping  segments. 
The  anthers  of  the  stamens  only  are  of  a  different 
shade,  being  of  a  pale  creamy  yellow.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  only  pure  white  Iridaceous  plant,  most  of  the 
other  white  flowers  having  so  much  yellow,  brown,  or 
purple  suffused  or  striped  on  the  white  ground.  A  tall 
spike  was  shown  by  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to 
it.' 

Coleus  Cleopatra. 

The  original  seedling  of  this  variety  was  shown  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  17th  inst.,  together 
with  a  cutting  struck  from  it.  The  latter  had  by  far 
the  larger  leaves,  the  lamina  measuring  from  6  ins.  to 
9  ins.  in  length,  and  from  5  ins.  to  7  ins.  in  width. 
They  were  also  the  more  brightly  coloured,  the  centre 
being  green,  while  all  the  rest  was  of  a  rich  crimson 
clouded  with  gold.  On  the  old  plant,  the  golden  hue 
was  by  far  the  more  prominent,  but  definite  lines  as  to 
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the  colouring  cannot  be  laid  down  at  this  season,  as  all 
varieties  of  Coleus  colour  much  better  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hewitt  & 
Co.,  Solihull  Nurseries,  Birmingham,  and  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  granted  for  it.  It  will  be  useful  to  exhi¬ 
bitors  as  an  easily  grown  and  very  telling  fine-foliaged 
plant. 

Dianthus  sinensis  flore  pleno. 

Two  double- flowered  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Pink  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  the  variety  named  Snowflake,  which 
was  pure  white,  with  very  numerous  cut  petals  and 
large  flowers.  That  named  King  of  Crimsons  was  of 
an  intense  shade  of  crimson  of  uniform  tint,  and  the 
flowers  were  large  and  fully  double. 

Gypsophila  elegans. 

The  greatest  favourite  amongst  the  numerous  species  of 
this  genus  in  Britain,  or  at  all  events  in  and  around 
London,  is  G.  paniculata,  which  is  rather  extensively 
grown  by  the  florist  and  others  for  mixing  amongsts 
cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &e.  The  stems  are  exceedingly 
much-branched,  ultimately  terminating  in  small  white 
flowers.  They  are  not,  however,  very  long-lived  after 
being  cut,  owing,  probably,  to  the  fineness  of  the 
stalks.  In  Paris  G.  elegans  takes  its  place,  and  seems 
equally,  if  not  more,  elegant  and  desirable.  The 
flowers  are  pure  white  or  sometimes  blush,  and  if  less 
numerous  than  those  of  G.  paniculata,  are  much  larger 
and  prettier.  They  also  seem  more  durable,  perhaps 
because  cut  with  long  stalks,  or  even  in  some  cases 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  placed  in  water.  The 
blooms,  furthermore,  are  larger  than  most  species 
common  in  British  gardens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dwarf  rockwork  kind,  G.  cerastioides,  which  bears  only 
a  few  large  pink-coloured  flowers.  G.  elegans  may  be 
seen  in  any  large  florist’s  shop,  as  well  as  on  the  market 
stalls,  and  in  the  collections  of  nurserymen  who  make 
a  speciality  of  herbaceous  plants.  It  was  originally 
introduced  to  this  country  from  Tauria  in  1820,  but  is 
seldom  met  with  at  present. 

Begonia  Rex  Varieties  for  Rockwork. 

In  suitable  situations  these  are  lovely  objects,  and 
especially  for  disposing  among  Ferns  in  rockeries.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  beautiful  effect  produced  by 
the  planting  of  several  distinct  varieties  in  a  fernery 
attached  to  the  conservatory  at  Pierremont,  Darlington. 
They  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  when  thoroughly 
established  require  very  little  attention.  They  contrast 
splendidly  with  the  deep  green  foliage  of  the  various 
Ferns,  and  are  more  hardy  than  many  people  believe 
them  to  be.  Several  new  varieties  have  recently  been 
introduced,  and  amongst  them  are  some  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  novelties  ;  those  who  have  rockeries 
should  try  them,  for  the  effect  of  planting  them  as  Mr. 
Ford  does  is  simply  charming. — Rusticus. 

The  Winter  Cherry. 

The  popular  name  of  Physalis  Alkekengi  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  real  Cherry  ;  but  a  single 
glance  at  it  soon  dispels  the  notion.  The  calyx  enlarges 
as  the  fruit  grows,  and  forms  a  large,  inflated,  somewhat- 
ridged  globe,  closed  at  the  mouth  and  completely  con¬ 
cealing  the  fruit  from  view.  This  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  globular  cherry,  green  at  first,  but  changing  to 
red  as  it  ripens  ;  and  contemporaneously  with  this,  the 
inflated  calyx  assumes  an  orange  hue  and  is  then  the 
most  conspicuous  and  ornamental  part  of  the  plant. 
The  flowers  are  scattered,  of  medium  size,  and  white, 
and  therefore  of  no  consequence.  The  fruits  themselves 
being  completely  concealed  are  unimportant  so  far  as 
ornament  is  concerned.  For  autumn  effect  the  plant 
is,  however,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border. 
Some  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  border  at 
Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Another  species  named  P.  edulis,  a  native  of 
Peru,  is  known  as  the  Cape  Gooseberry,  and  from  the 
fruits  being  edible  is  of  some  economic  value.  The 
berries  have  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavour  ;  but  the  plant 
is  only  half-hardy,  and  requires  the  shelter  of  a  wall  in 
a  favoured  place  in  this  country  to  ripen  fruit  in  the 
open. 

Daphne  cneorum. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  much  prized  hardy  plant, 
bearing  pink  heads  of  flowers,  with  a  very 
sweet  perfume,  and  is  easily  grown  in  sheltered 
positions,  especially  if  planted  in  sandy  loam  or 
peaty  soil.  As  it  is  very  low  growing  it  should  be 


planted  either  in  clumps  by  itself,  or  on  rockwork,  or 
on  the  edge  of  borders,  and  as  its  foliage  is  good  it 
looks  well  all  the  year  round. — A.  Gaut. 

- - 
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THE  STOVE. 

Clerodendrons  — The  nights  are  now  getting  very 
cold,  and  where  Clerodendrons  in  pots  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  houses  with  a  greenhouse  temperature,  they 
should  be  brought  back  to  the  stove,  otherwise  they 
will  soon  suffer  harm  by  the  loss  both  of  roots  and 
flower-bearing  wood.  The  injury  may  not  become 
apparent  for  a  long  time  ;  but  when  the  plants  are 
pruned  back  in  spring  in  readiness  for  starting,  many 
of  the  shoots  will  fail  to  show  signs  of  life. 

Coleus. — Cuttings  should  now  be  taken  of  all  the 
fine-leaved  Coleus  it  is  intended  to  preserve.  The  old 
plants  are  seldom  of  much  further  use  after  this  date, 
as  they  lose  so  much  in  colour.  They  may  serve  to 
enliven  the  conservatory,  however,  during  the  remaining 
part  of  autumn,  until  the  crowding  of  the  houses  with 
winter  stuff  compels  the  grower  to  throw  them  away  to 
make  room  lor  the  housing  of  many  different  subjects 

during  winter.  - 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Heaths,  Azaleas,  &c. — No  time  should  now  be  lost 
in  housing  tnese  for  the  winter.  Before  doing  so,  see 
that  the  structure  intended  for  their  reception  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  out.  If  there  is  the  least  trace  of 
mildew  on  the  foliage,  have  the  latter  well  dusted  with 
flour  of  sulphur  before  placing  them  indoors.  Keep  the 
house  well  ventilated  day  and  night,  unless  there  is  an 
appearance  of  frost.  Epacris  and  all  other  hard-wooded 
New  Holland  plants  should  also  be  taken  indoors,  if 
this  has  not  already  been  done  ;  Camellias  will  also  be 
safer  indoors,  lest  their  flower-buds  should  get  damaged 
by  frost.  The  double  kinds  are  more  liable  to  drop 
their  buds  than  the  small-flowered  and  single  species. 
Young  plants  heavily  laden  with  bloom  require  to  be 
more  carefully  tended  than  large  plants  in  order  to 
prevent  the  buds  dropping. 

Salvias  and  Chrysanthemums. — Some  frosty 
nights  recently  remind  us  of  the  damage  done  to 
Chrysanthemums  and  many  other  plants  in  the  early 
part  of  October  last  year,  and  all  careful  gardeners  will, 
no  doubt,  be  more  on  their  guard  on  this  occasion.  If 
it  is  inconvenient  to  house  Chrysanthemums  for  some 
time  yet,  it  would  be  well  to  erect  some  light  moveable 
framework  with  a  few  poles  and  cross  rods,  or  even 
wires,  over  which  some  light  covering  could  be  thrown 
which  would  ward  off  some  degrees  of  frost  by  keeping 
the  plants  dry,  and  preventing  radiation.  Autumn  or 
spring  frosts  are  easily  warded  off  by  any  light  covering 
put  up  in  this  way,  even  should  the  sides  be  open.  The 
more  hardy  of  the  Salvias,  such  as  S.  involucrata,  S.  i. 
Betheli,  S.  angustifolia,  S.  a.  Pitcheri,  S.  Grahami, 
and  others  may  be  protected  in  the  same  way  as  Chry¬ 
santhemums.  The  more  tender  kinds,  such  as  S. 
splendens  and  S.  Hoveyi,  should  be  moved  under  glass 
at  once,  if  that  has  not  already  been  done. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — Even  the  latest- 
flowered  kinds  should  now  be  potted,  if  they  have  not 
already  been  attended  to  in  that  respect.  Reduce  the 
ball  so  that  the  plants  may  be  got  into  a  size  smaller, 
and  use  fibrous  loam  of  good  consistency.  Pot  rather 
firmly,  and  return  the  plants  to  the  shelves  of  a  well- 
ventilated  cool  greenhouse,  re-potting  into  the  flowering 
pots  later  on,  after  the  plants  have  made  good  roots 
and  some  top  growth.  This  can  be  done  during  a  mild 
time.  It  is  better  thus  to  give  two  shifts  rather  than 
to  put  the  plants  into  their  flowering  pots  at  once. 

Calceolarias. — The  later  batches  of  these  should 
be  potted  off  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn  in  the 
seed  pans  and  boxes.  Those  that  have  not  been 
pricked  off  at  all  had  better  be  done,  so  that  in  potting 
up  they  may  lift  with  good  balls.  Do  not  allow  them 
to  get  over  dry,  but  at  the  same  time  take  every  care 
that  they  do  not  become  saturated  with  wet.  They 
should  also  be  placed  where  light  and  air  will  play 
freely  upon  the  plants  to  keep  them  sturdy. 

THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

The  earliest  Vines,  where  forcing  is  commenced  in 
November,  should  now  be  matured  and  have  lost  their 
leaves.  When  such  is  the  case  they  may  be  pruned  at 
once,  and  to  prevent  bleeding  when  being  forced  the 
ends  of  the  spurs  may  be  dressed  with  some  styptic. 
Remove  loose  bark  by  rubbing  with  the  hand,  and  give 
the  rods  a  good  washing  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft- 
soap  or  Gishurst  Compound.  Then  bend  down  the  rods 


in  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  make  the  buds  start 
equally  all  along  the  stem.  It  may  be  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  this  is  more  necessary  in  the  case  of 
young  than  old  Vines.  Keep  the  ventilators  open  both 
top  and  bottom  at  night  as  well  as  by  day  till  forcing 
commences.  In  houses  where  fruit  is  still  hanging 
ventilate  freely  both  at  top  and  bottom  ;  but  when 
fog  or  wet  prevails,  the  best  way  to  keep  it  out  is  to 
open  the  top  ventilators,  keep  the  bottom  ones  closed, 
and  use  a  little  fire-heat  to  cause  a  circulation  and 
dispel  damp.  Any  watering  of  the  borders  that  may 
be  required  should  be  done  on  the  mornings  of  fine 
days,  using  fire-heat  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 
moisture.  Muscats  should  now  be  kept  cool  if  perfectly 
ripe,  but  a  little  fire-heat  will  be  necessary  at  night  to 
keep  the  temperature  up  to  55°  on  cool  nights  and  60° 
when  mild. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Fruits  on  Walls. — It  will  now  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  Peaches  on  walls  to  prevent  them  being  destroyed 
by  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  which  seem  particularly 
abundant  this  season.  Pears  and  Apples  are  also 
suffering  from  their  ravages,  especially  on  standard  and 
pyramid  trees.  To  net  all  would  be  a  tiresome  and 
expensive  process,  but  valuable  kinds  on  walls  well 
repay  the  trouble. 

Raspberries. — Where  pruned  and  grown  for  the 
purpose  of  fruiting  in  autumn,  it  is  now  time  to  turn 
the  attention  there,  because  birds  are  particularly  fond 
of  this  fruit  and  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  away,  even 
by  the  use  of  nets.  Where  the  nets  are  old,  a  double 
fold  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

- •>£*• - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS, 

- 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar, 

The  brilliant  weather  of  the  past  three  weeks  must 
have  acted  beneficially  on  those  Orchids  which  had 
finished  growing,  and  were  in  consequence  in  a  resting 
and  ripening  condition,  and  if  our  expectations  are 
realised,  we  shall  see  as  the  result  larger  flowers  and 
more  intense  colouring  produced  by  the  plants, 
especially  of  Dendrobiums,  than  were  produced  by  the 
growths  made  during  the  wet  and  sunless  summer  of 
1888. 

Lielia  anceps  is  now  enjoying  full  sun,  and  the  flower 
spikes  are  well  advanced  ;  but  a  slight  spraying  over 
with  the  syringe  early  in  the  afternoon  will  help  them 
considerably,  if  in  a  place  where  they  can  get  dry  again 
before  dark.  Less  damping  down  is  needed  now,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  allow  each  section  to  get  dry  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  this  helps  to 
ripen  up  the  growths,  and  thus  gradually  prepare  the 
plants  for  passing  through  the  winter  successfully, 
especially  Phalieaopsids,  Saccilabiuuii,  Aerides,  &e., 
which  are  liable  to  suffer  from  spot  if  grown  in  houses 
constantly  saturated  with  moisture  late  ia  the  autumn. 
This  damping-down  business  requires  doing  in¬ 
telligently,  as  well  as  all  other  things  connected  with 
Orchid-growing,  for  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  outside, 
and  the  condition  of  the  houses  themselves,  must,  of 
necessity,  be  taken  into  consideration,  some  houses 
having  so  much  more  moisture-holding  surface  than 
others.  Damping  down  morning  and  evening  will  be 
sufficient  in  most  houses  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  5°  of  frost  on  the  mornings  of  the  17th  and  23rd, 
and  3°  on  the  18th,  reminds  us  that  it  is  necessary  to 
look  over  the  occupants  of  the  cool  house,  and  to 
remove  any  plants  which  have  been  growing  there  for 
the  summer,  but  which  require  slightly  warmer  quarters 
in  which  to  pass  the  winter,  and  which  comprise  such 
things  as  Miltonia  vexillaria,  M.  Phal®nopsis,  M. 
Warscewiczii,  Masdevallias  of  the  Chimiera  section,  M. 
tovarensis,  and  Odontoglossum  mevium  majus,  while 
O.  cirrosum  ought  to  be  accommodated  with  the 
warmest  spot  in  the  cool  house. 

Any  young  flower  spikes  of  Oncidium  crispum,  0. 
varicosum,  or  0.  Forbesii  growing  in  the  cool  house 
will  prove  tempting  morsels  to  slugs,  which  travel  so 
freely  about  in  the  damp  evenings  and  seem  to  have  a 
good  notion  where  to  find  a  choice  supper  ;  therefore, 
the  above  plants  are  safest  in  a  warmer  place,  and  will 
open  better  in  a  temperature  5°  higher  than  the  cool 
house  is  at  present.  The  temperatures  at  present 
are  East  Indian  house,  75°  by  day,  70°  at  night; 
Oattleya  house,  70°  by  day,  60°  to  65°  at  night  ;  cool 
house,  60°  by  day,  50°  at  night. —  IV.  P. 

Cattleya,  Miss  Harris. 

This  new,  beautiful,  and  distinct  hybrid  has  been 
obtained  from  C.  Mossiae  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of 
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C.  Sehilleriana.  In  form  the  flower  takes  after  the 
latter  very  much,  but  the  colour  is  more  that  of  a  dark 
C.  Mossise.  The  sepals  are  rosy  purple,  the  petals 
oblong  and  much  darker,  while  the  lip  is  three-lobed. 
The  tube  externally  and  the  lateral  lobes  are  rose  with 
darker  streaks,  and  the  terminal  lobe  is  transversely 
oblong,  bi-lobed,  and  of  a  deep  rich  purple,  like  that  of 
a  good  form  of  C.  Mossiae.  The  white  lines  so  con¬ 
spicuous  on  the  lip  of  C.  Sehilleriana  are  here  absent. 
The  throat  has  golden  or  orange-coloured  streaks 
running  down  into  the  tube,  and  the  large  and  trigonous 
column  is  pale  rosy  purple.  The  plant  exhibited  had 
four  small  pseudo-bulbs  and  three  large  ones,  fusiform 
and  otherwise  similar  to  those  of  C.  Mossise,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  bore  four  flowers.  The  leaves  are  oblong 
or  oblong-elliptic,  leathery,  deep  green,  and  borne  in 
pairs  on  all  the  stronger  pseudo-bulbs.  It  was  exhibited 
by  Miss  Harris,  The  Grange,  Lamberhurst,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  Leopoldi. 

The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  rose-coloured, 
while  the  petals  are  somewhat  darker  and  furnished 
with  a  dark  blood-red  spot  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower,  and  is  the  darkest 
coloured,  with  a  large,  triangular,  deepblood-ied  blotch 
on  the  base,  curiously  repand-dentate  or  lobed  along 
the  sides.  The  column  is  purple  along  the  back.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron 
Schroder,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate.  There 
was  some  question  as  to  its  distinctness  from  M.  v. 
superba,  but  the  blotch  on  the  lip  of  the  latter  was 
Stated  to  be  of  a  different  shape. 

Masdevallia  vespertilio. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  lanceolate,  deep  green, 
and  from  2  ins.  to  3^  ins.  long.  The  one-flowered  scape 
is  shorter,  bearing  a  pretty  flower  of  medium  size  for 
this,  the  Chimrera  group.  The  lateral  segments  of  the 
calyx  are  broadly  triangular,  creamy  yellow,  and  heavily 
spotted  with  a  deep  reddish  brown  ;  the  upper  segment 
is  considerably  narrower,  ovate-triangular,  yellow,  and 
richly  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  All  terminate  in 
greenish  tails,  spotted  with  brown,  and  from  1  in.  to 
ins.  long,  that  of  the  upper  segment  being  the 
longest.  The  small  petals  are  pale  and  stained  with 
brown,  and  the  creamy  white  lip  is  somewhat  spoon¬ 
shaped,  with  strongly  incurved  sides  to  the  lamina  and 
entire  edges.  A  plant  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  The  Grange, 
Wallington,  Surrey,  and  a  Botanical  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  it. 

Disperis  Fannini/e. 

This  curious  terrestrial  Orchid  has  at  first  sight  more 
the  appearance  of  an  Aconitum  than  a  member  of  this 
family.  The  stems  are  15  ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  and 
thinly  leafy,  with  the  lower  leaves  ovate,  acuminate, 
and  the  upper  ones  smaller  and  lanceolate  ;  all  are 
stem-clasping  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  curiously 
hooded  and  mostly  white.  The  lateral  sepals  are 
spreading  or  reflexed,  and  undulate,  while  the  upper 
sepal  is  large,  hooded,  and  slightly  keeled  like  the 
dorsal  sepal  of  an  Aconite,  and  lies  over  the  column. 
The  petals  are  erect,  and  lie  closely  along  the  edge  of 
the  upper  sepal,  white,  edged  with  green,  and  spotted 
with  purple  on  the  inner  face.  The  lip  is  small,  and 
hooded  at  the  apex  like  the  petals  of  the  Aconite,  white 
and  stained  with  green  in  front,  and  its  tip  unites  with 
those  of  the  petals  and  upper  sepal,  forming  altogether 
a  most  singular  flower.  A  plant  was  exhibited  by  A. 
H.  Smee,  Esq.,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  when  a  Botanical  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  it. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  VAR. 

A  very  beautiful  variety  of  this  species  has  reached 
us  from  Mr.  W.  Stevens,  of  Walton,  Stone,  Stafford¬ 
shire.  The  flowers  are  rather  small  and  closely 
arranged  along  the  spike  ;  in  fact,  they  overlap  one 
another  to  some  extent,  but  as  it  has  flowered  only  for 
the  first  time,  the  individual  blooms  will  no  doubt  be 
larger  as  the  plant  gets  stronger.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  with  a  rose-coloured  blotch  on  the 
back  of  the  former,  shining  through  on  the  face  of  the 
flower.  The  lip  is  decidedly  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  flower,  and  is  white,  with  a  set  of  large  deep 
purple  blotches  in  front  of  the  golden  yellow  crest,  a 
line  of  smaller  ones  just  within  the  outer  edge,  and  a 
horseshoe-shaped  blotch  of  the  same  colour  on  the  side 
lobes  or  auricle  lying  around  the  column.  Altogether 
it  is  exceedingly  pretty. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  and  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen  will  greatly  oblige  The  Editor  by 
sending  him  their  Schedules  and  Catalogues  as  soon  as 
published. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Keeping  Beans. — A.  Mers .-  We  know  of  no  means  of  keeping 
French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  until  the  second  week  in 
November,  except  on  the  plants  with  some  kind  of  protection. 
A  few  lights  put  over  the  French  Beans  would  protect  a  late 
crop  of  them,  hut  the  Runners  would  be  more  difficult  to 
manage. 

Names  of  Fruits.  —  IF.  J.  D.  :  Pear  :  Beurre  Capiau- 
mont.  Apples  :  3,  Gravenstein  ;  4,  Loddington  Seedling  ;  6, 
Braddick's  Nonpareil;  9,  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  10,  Claygate  Pear- 
main;  12,  Winter  Golden  Pearmain ;  15,  Northern  Greening  ;  17, 
Kerry  Pippin  ;  IS,  Lord  Derby  ;  21,  King  of  the  Pippins  ;  others 
not  recognised,  send  again  when  in  season.  IF.  Craik  :  1,  Millot 
de  Nancy;  2,  Beurre  d’Amanlis.  Constant  Reader:  The  two 
largest  are  Red  Astrachan  ;  the  other  not  recognised.  J.T.  R.  : 
1,  Alfriston  ;  6,  Barcelona  Pearmain  ;  7,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  ; 
the  others  are  out  of  character,  send  when  ripe. 

Names  of  Plants.— S.  ilf.  S. :  Cattleya  Loddigesii.  IF.  Craik: 
The  Pokeweed,  Phytolacca  decandra  ;  2,  Ceanothus  azureus,  var. 
Gloire  de  Versailles.  Stella:  The  Maidenhair  Spleenwort, 
Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum. 

Passion  Flowers.  —  Stella:  From  6  ins.  to  a  foot,  as  will  best 
suit  your  convenience. 

Quilled  Asters. — Kelway  &  Son :  The  specimens  that  reached 
us  were  very  fine  examples  of  their  kind.  Lord  Wolseley  and 
Lord  Alcester,  with  white  centres,  although  not  quite  new  to  us, 
are  attractive  and  by  no  means  common.  Duchess  of  Albany, 
white,  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  deep  rose,  are  also  very  distinct 
and  first-class  flowers.  A  very  delicate  colour  is  presented  by 
Grace  Darling,  being  blush-pink  with  white  tips  to  the  florets  ; 
the  heads  also,  as  those  of  all  the  above,  are  of  good  average  size. 
The  Duke  of  Fife  has  almost  globular  heads,  of  a  pale  blue,  and 
devoid  of  rays.  Mr.  Irving  is  of  a  deep  bluish  purple  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  florets,  which  are  white  ;  hut  the  heads  are 
much  smaller  than  any  of  the  rest. 

Salt.— Stella :  Try  4  ozs.,  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  add  more. 
We  cannot  tell  you  to  an  ounce. 

Stove  Plants  in  Window  Boxes;  Erratum. — In  the  para¬ 
graph  on  this  subject  at  p.  43,  sixteenth  line  from  the  top,  for 
“  purple  foliage  ”  read  “  variegated  foliage.” 

Communications  Received. — A.  O. — Perthshire — F.  C. — S.  II, 
— H.  J.  H.— H.  J.  V.  H.— S.  B.— J.  T.— J.  K.— D.— B.  S.— A.  D. 
—Daniels  Bros. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIYED. 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. — Select  Roses,  &c. 

Henry  Bennett,  Shepperton.— New  Pedigree  Seedling  Roses. 
James  Walters,  Mount  Radford  Nursery,  Exeter.— Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Roses. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— List  of  Select 
Roses. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  September  21st 
was  29  87  ins.;  the  highest  reading  was  30 '26  ins.  on 
Monday  morning,  and  the  lowest  29 "45  ins.  on  Friday 
evening.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  51  '1°, 
and  5  '9°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  was  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  average  throughout  the  week,  the 
coldest  day  being  Saturday,  when  the  mean  was  9 ’5° 
below  the  average.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was 
variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  9 ’4  miles  per  hour,  which  was  2’0  miles  below 
the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years. 
Rain  fell  on  three  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  0  "25  ins.  The  duration  of  registered  bright 
sunshine  in  the  week  was  40 ‘2  hours,  against  46 '6 
hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  2%rcl. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Iloundsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  Clover  market  dull. 
Some  samples  of  new  English  Cow  Grass  are  offered, 
and  show  fine  quality,  values  not  yet  established. 
Winter  Tares  easier.  Rye  steady.  Rye  Grasses  un¬ 
changed. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

September  25th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  i  l.d.  i.d. 

Apples  . J- sieve  2  0  4  0  Pine-apples,  St. 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  2  6  Michaels . each  2  0  7  0 

Peaches  ....  per  doz.  20  SO  Plums . ysieve  2  0  6  0 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  6  3  0, 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  hunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus _ per  100  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  Onions _ per  bushel  7  0  9  0 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  j  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  SmaR  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Cucumbers  ....  each  0  4  0  10  Tomatos  ....  per  lh.  0  6  0  9 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..3  0  6  0 
Asters,  French. 

per  bunch 

Asters ....  12  hunches  3  0  6  0 
Bonvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Carnations,  12  bnchs.  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  hunches  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Cornflower,. 12  bnchs.  10  3  0 
Dahlias  . .  12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Eschselioltzia,12bchs. 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 

Forget-me-nots .  16  4  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  5  0 
Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  0  12  0 
Gladioli  brenchleyensis, 

doz.  sprays  0  9  16 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  3  0  9 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  0  2  0, 


s.d.  s.d. 

Lilium  lancifolium, 

12  blooms  0  9  2  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Lavender,  12  hunches 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  10  4  0 
Pansies  ..12  hunches 
Pelargoniums,  12  spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum.  12  buchs.  2  0  6  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  10 

—  Red . per  doz.  0  3  10 

—  Satfrano  ..per  doz.  0  6  10 
Stephanotis, 12  sprays  3  0  4  0 
Stocks,  doz.  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  Peas . 12  „  2  0  4  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen,  o  3  0  9 
Violets ....  12  bunches  10  16 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieholdi  ..doz.  5  0  12  0 

Asters  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Arum  Lilies,  .per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Balsams  . doz. 

Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Calceolaria  . .  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 

Cockscombs  _ doz.  3  0  6  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz. 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.. perdoz.  4  0  18  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Fuchsia . perdoz.  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope  ..perdoz.  3  0  6  0 
Hydrangeas. .per doz.  6  0  15  0 
Lilium  auratum,  doz. 

—  longiflorum  perdoz.lS  0  30  0 

Lobelia  _ per  doz. 

Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

Mignonette,  doz.  pots  3  0  6  0 

Musk  .  per  doz. 

Nasturtiums  ....  doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  2  0  0  0 
Rhodanthe  .  .per  doz. 

Solanums _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
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PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds.  _ 

GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8 vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3  d. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6d.,  -post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best 
book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 

_ A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 
a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Yarieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6c?., 

post  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  Id 

“Gardening  World”  Office,  17,  Catherine  St,,  W.C. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  THE  gar¬ 
dening  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  YOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st. 

For  Rates  of  Subscription  and  Scale  of  Charges  for  Adver¬ 
tisements,  see  below. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 
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IS  published  every  Thursday  morning,  for  Saturday, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  on  the  following  terms,  prepaid : — For 
twelve  months,  6s.  6c?.  ;  six  months,  3s.  3d.  ;  three 
months,  Is.  8c?.  (post  free).  Foreign  Subscriptions 
(excepting  India  and  China),  8s.  8 d.  for  twelve  months, 
including  postage.  P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to 
B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 
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With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
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NOW  READY.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. —  Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &e. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines  :  when  and  how  to 
do  it. 

VIII.  — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


COKSESSS. 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI.— Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII. — Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PBICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3d. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  W.G. 

PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  Id. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Annual, 

Edited  by  LEWIS  CASTLE. 

-CONTENTS- 

Chrysanthemum  Topics — Notes  on  Novelties— The  Blue  Chrysanthemum— On  Dressing  the  Blooms— Notes 
from  the  West,  the  Midlands  and  the  North— A  Chat  about  Chrysanthemums— Wood  Ripening— Manures  for 
Chrysanthemums — Damping  in  Blooms— Chrysanthemum  Sports  — Mid-winter  Chrysanthemums— List  of  Varieties 
Certificated  since  1859— Chrysanthemum  Societies,  &c. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORUTMJFFICE,  ItTcATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE, 

By  JOHN  CRANSTON, 

CONTAINING 

Every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture ;  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest 
Roses  (fully  described) ;  a  select  list  of  sorts  adapted  to  various  circumstances, 
situations,  soils,  and  climates ;  a  complete  catalogue  of  varieties  of  Roses  in¬ 
troduced  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

To  be  performed  during  each  month  throughout  the  year. 


‘GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Demy  8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  Twenty-five  Illustrations.  Price,  Is.;  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 


TheTUBEROUS  begonia, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


—  GQISTEKTS  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
1.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings — Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House— Lists  of  Select  Yarieties,  &c.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

" GARDENING  WORLD ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET ,  STRAND,  W.C., 

And  THROUGH  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS ,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER.  LONDON.  Telephone — No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  tbe  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally  tbeir 

NEW  PATENT  (No.  9090, 1888)  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER, 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  EEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  A N D_T O O  OFTEN  IN E FFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKI NG  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR'S  SPAX-ROOF  GARDEX  FRAME. 


Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  a  id  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 


FORCING  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
and  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with 
iron  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing. 

2  Lights  and  Framing,  S  ft.  by  6  ft.  |  Carriage  I  £2  13s.  Od. 

4  „  ,,  „  16  ft.  by  6  ft.  I  and  I  £5  4s.  6d. 

5  ,,  „  ,,  32  ft.  by  6  ft.  (  packing  ]  £11  Os.  Od. 

5  „  „  „  00  ft.  by  6  ft. I  free.  l£20  Os.  Od. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales  ; 

also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Frames,  £c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


“PIC  RENA,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BL  4CK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER.  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  18S7. 

“Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95“  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-wasliing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE.” 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 


“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,'  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS." 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 


In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6cl.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  ( 1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and,  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 


H EATIN G  A  PPARATUS 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  jor  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  cf  our 
llot-Water  Specialities ,  free. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


REENHOTJSES. —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handv  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft..,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  J-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
plaDS  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


TO  SUBSGRI 


THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  E,vals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  F.oual  Horticultural  Gardens,  Ac.,  Ac. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  P.efu-e  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/,  5  gal.  1/9,  10  gal.  1/6,  40  gal.  1/4  per  gal. 

special  quotations  for  quantities. 

Carriage  paid  5  gats,  and  upwards.  Trial  sample  pos'  free. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 
“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 

Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  3G  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &.  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Principal  Agents:  BLACKLEY ,  YOUKG  &  CO., 

103  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW, 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


NORTH7  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer's  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  fanners  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let ;  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  chinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices  : 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

It,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Price  Jd, ;  by  Post,  j^d. 


Post  Free  £05  One  Yeair . 14s. 

Pitta  Sis  Bdoatfes..  ..  .. 


Payable  in  Advance. 

Money  Orders  payable  to  C.  &  R.  ANDERSON,  Edinburgh. 


Volume  V.  of  “The  Gardening  World a 

Strongly  and  Neatly  Bound,  will  be  Ready  in  a  Few  Days. 

PRICE  6  s.  6rx _ 

Cases  for  binding  any  Volume  always  in  Stock.  Price  2s.  41d.  post  free. 
“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Pal’ish  St.  Paul  s, 
County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  September  2Sth,  1889. — Agents  fer  Scotland:  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Agents  for  Ireland:  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublm  ana  Belfast. 


Vol.  VI.— No.  266. 


t  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  > 
|  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ] 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5th,  1889. 


I  Registered  at  the  General  Post 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper. 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  ljd. 


CREEPERS  FOR  WALLS.— By  planting 

what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free.  N.B. — Most  being  in 
pots,  can  be  sent  and  planted  out  at  any  time. — RICHARD 
8MITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

Strawberries.  —  strong  roots,  is.  per 

100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  :  ditto,  in  large 
pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. — RICHARD  SMITH  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

FRESH  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity. 

Wreaths  and  Crosses  on  the  shortest  notice. — W.  STRIKE, 
Florist,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

STRAWBERRIES. — Early,  medium,  late  ; 

best  sorts,  true  to  name.  GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.’s 
New  Catalogue,  now  ready. — The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

pARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.— Hardy 

\J  border,  in  80  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to — S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittleiea,  Peterboro’. 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS,  Violets,  shrubs 

and  herbaceous  plants,  also  greenhouse  and  decorative 
plants.  All  offered  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  Catalogues 
gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


FOR  SALE. — A  quantity  of  young 

Trees,  the  contents  of  a  private  Orchard  House,  partly 
in  pots  and  planted. — Apply,  IRELAND  &  THOMSON,  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seed  Merchants,  81,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

FERNS  (Adiantum  euneatum  and  Gymno- 
gramma'ochracea). — Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz. ;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid.— R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

YIOLETS. — Marie  Louise  (double),  grand 

winter  bloomer.  Strong  plants,  now  ready  for  frames, 
2s.  6 d.  per  dozen;  cheaper  by  the  100. — JOHN  COLLINS, 
Sutton,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

~|VriCOTINE  SOAP.  —  An  effectual  eradi- 

i-  i  cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

PRUNING  SEASON. — Send  for  Lists  and 

Testimonials  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner,  used  in  the 
principal  parks  and  gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom.— Patentees, 
GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

T  WILL  SEND  40  Wallflowers,  20  Antir- 

JL  rhinums,  20  Sweet  Williams,  20  Silene,  and  20  Forget-me- 
nots  for  2s.  3d.  12  Pansies,  12  Pinks,  and  12  Carnations  for  3s. 
All  grown  from  First-class  Seed.— R.  NASH,  West  End,  High 
Wycombe. 

SOW  NOW  !  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli, 

ODion,  Black  Spanish  Radish,  Wallflower,  Digitalis, 
Canterbury  Bell,  Antirrhinum,  Sweet  William,  Pansy.  Seeds 
are  carefully  selected  and  certain  to  please.  Collection  free,  Is. 
“THE  REFORM  SEEDSMAN,”  Mildenhall,  Suffolk. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  mamirial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this'  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

Dutch  bulbs  direct  from  the 

GROWERS. 

A  NT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  of  Overveen, 

-XA_  Haarlem,  beg  to  state  that  their  CATALOGUE  FOR 
1889,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections  of  New, 
Rare,  and  Fine  Bulbs  and  Plants  (91  pages  in  English)  is  now 
ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  hi  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 
themselves  or  their  agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co.,  3,  Cross 
Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  LONDON,  E.O. 

Bulbs  i  bulbs  \ !  bulbs  ! ; !  —  The 

Cheapest  offer  of  first-class  BULBS  ever  submitted  to 
the  public.  The  finest  produced  in  Holland  (selected  by  us  on 
the  spot),  being  offered  at  auction  prices.  Many  people  last  year 
doubted  the  possibility  of  really  First-rate  Bulbs— true  to 
name— being  offered  at  the  rates  we  quoted,  and  only  gave  us 
half  their  orders  in  order  to  compare  the  blooms  with  those  pro¬ 
duced  from  Bulbs  supplied  by  other  firms.  Our  Bulbs  stood 
the  test  in  every  case,  and  we  have  received  many  testimonials 
of  a  most  flattering  character.  Catalogues  now  i  eady. 

J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Chilwcll  Nurseries,  Notts. 


Fruit 


20,000 


B 


Florists’  Flowers  from  Scotland. 

OUR  FAMED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  PENTSTEMONS,  PHLOXES, 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCKS,  Ac.,  &c.,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  The  plants 
this  year  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  we  catalogue 
such  varieties  only  as  are  fit  for  an  exhibition  table.  Try  them. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  Gate  Downie  &  Laird),  Florists  to  the 
Queen,  Edinburgh. 

SUTTON’S  INIMITABLE  BEDDING 

TULIPS. — “  Your  inimitable  Tulips  made  a  splendid 
show." — Mrs.  MORLEY,  St.  Brelades.  For  full  particulars,  see 

SUTTON’S  BULB  CATALOGUE,  price 

6<7.,  post  free. — “  As  is  usual  with  Messrs.  Sutton’s  pub¬ 
lications,  this  Catalogue  is  thorough  and  genuinely  useful. 
The  method  of  classification  and  lucid  descriptions  render  it 
an  easy  task  to  distinguish  suitable  varieties  ami  make  a  good 
selection.  The  Catalogue,  which  is  fully  illustrated,  contains 
a  superbly-coloured  plate  of  Sutton's  ‘  Matchless  ’  set  of  five 
Hyacinths."— Western  Times,  August  31st,  18S9  Complete 
Priced  List  of  Bulbs  gratis  and  post  free  from  SUTTON  &  SON S, 
The  Queen’s  Seedsmen,  READING. 

EST  and  CHOICEST  ROSES  in  cultiva- 

vation.— Strong.  well-grown  dwarfs,  H.  P.s,  6s.  dozen  ; 
25s.  100  i  £10  1,000.  TEAS  and  NOISETTES,’9s.  dozen  ;  60s.  100. 
Catalogues.  500  varieties.  CHOICE  APPLES.  PEARS,  and 
PLUMS,  well  grown,  6s.  and  9s.  dozen. — GEO.  W.  BOOTHBY, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

HY  AC  I N  T  H  S,  TULIPS,  CROCUS, 

LILIES,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Junr.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may  he  had  free 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R  S1LBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E  C. 

ROSES  !  ROSES  !  !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now. — JAMES^WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

Nurserymen  «  the  patent  glaz- 

ING,”  12s.  6d.  cost  for  roof,  10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  or 
18s.  9d  for  roof,  15  ft.  by  10  ft. — W.  CLARK’S,  Reading,  Berks. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12*. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
wpathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

Flower  shows,  fktes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton .  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

T3EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

J-L  WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

BARR’S  NEW  DAFFODIL,  MRS. 

GEORGE  CAMMELL,  the  Great  Spanish  Beauty. — 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character,  and  the 
most  refined  in  beauty ;  perfectly  hardy.  21*.  per  dozen  ;  2s. 
each.  Extra  large  Bulbs,  30s.  per  dozen;  3s.  each.  BARR'S 
GENERAL  BULB  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application.  BARR'S 
DAFFODIL  and  PLANT  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  RARE  SPECIES  OF  CROCUS  AND  MEADOW 
SAFFRON  LIST  on  application.— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

ft O  OOO  CLEMATIS  IN  POTS,  of  all 

^  ”  w  v/  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 

of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Beauty  of 
Worcester,  a  magnificent  purple,  excellent  for  bedding,  recently 
sent  out  by  us  ;  reduced  price,  2s.  6 d.  each.  Descriptive  List  on 
application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co,,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Hlustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872  ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50 s.  Hlustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  he  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &e.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 


H 


EATING  APPARATUS.— Write  for 

Hlustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge. 

FAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  p.  SO 

HEATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000,000  Exp.  Joints 
sold.  Write  to  Inventor— J.  ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 

Silver  Sand  I  I 

/HOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

U1  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  ”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

BEESON’S  MANURE.  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  byall  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  MiUs,  Sheffield. 

&ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  aud  Soft 

ou  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  aud  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  CO.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6<f.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTE  B,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application.  ,, 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUC¬ 
TION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY ,  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. _ __ 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  odloek 
each  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

250  Azalea  indica,  300  Ficus  elastica,  Ferns,  and  other  plants 
from  Holland  ;  also  400  lots  of  Dutch  Bulbs. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  October  9th,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock,  without 
reserve. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

N.B.— The  Auctioneers  desire  to  mention  that  the  above 
plants,  coming  from  Holland,  the  Azaleas  have  not  been  affected 
by  the  recent  severe  frost  that  occurred  in  Belgium  between 

September  15th  and  16th.  _ 

“  ""  FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  October 
11th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock,  a  large  quantity  of  ESTAB¬ 
LISHED  and  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sunningdale. 

WITHOUT  RESERVE. 

Six  days’  absolute  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  30  Acres  of  beauti¬ 
fully-grown  and  thriving  young  NURSERY  STOCK,  by  order 
of  Mr.  C.  Noble,  who  has  unexpectedly  received  from  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  peremptory  notice  to  quit  all  lands 
held  under  them.  Important  to  Noblemen,  Gentlemen, 
Builders,  Nurserymen,  and  others. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Nurseries, 
Sunningdale,  Berks,  close  to  the  Sunningdale  Railway  Station, 
on  MONDAY,  October  14th,  and  five  following  days,  at  Twelve 
o’clock  precisely  each  day,  without  the  least  reserve,  about  30 
acres  of  beautifully-grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  removal,  including  30,000  Rhododendrons,  1  ft.  to  t  ft., 
many  of  them  handsome  specimens  of  the  best-named  kinds ; 
and  1,000  Standard  Rhododendrons  of  the  finest  named  varieties, 
the  whole  comprising  such  a  stock  probably  never  before  offered 
by  Auction  ;  50,000  Laurels,  of  sorts,  1  ft.  to  4  ft. ;  100,000 
Conifers  in  various  sizes,  including  many  fine  specimens ; 
Aucubas,  several  thousands  of  Ornamental  Trees,  particularly 
suitable  for  Avenue.  Park,  or  Street  planting ;  a  very  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  5,000  Standard  and  Pyramid  Fruit  Trees,  5,000  named 
Gooseberries,  thousands  of  American  Plants,  50,000  Berberis  for 
cover  planting,  and  other  stock. 

May  he  viewed  any  day,  Sunday  excepted,  prior  to  the 
Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Land  Agents,  and  Valuers,  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C. 

Luncheon  will  he  provided  for  intending  purchasers,  and 
arrangements  can  be  made  with  Mr.  Noble  to  lift  and  forward 
any  lots  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  respect  of  labour 
incurred  and  material  used. _ 

To  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 

For  sale,  by  private  treaty,  a 

First-class  Nursery  and  Florist’s  Business,  together  with 
Three  Acres  of  Land,  Seven  Hothouses  (containing  about  25,000 
feet  of  glass),  well-stocked  Cottage  and  Buildings,  in  one  of  the 
principal  Lincolnshire  Towns.  Everything  as  a  going  concern. 
Cut  Flowers  a  specialty.— Further  particulars  and  Card  to  View, 
apply,  FRANK  FLETCHER,  Leeds. 

Horticulturists,  Florists,  &c. 

WANTED.— Particulars  of  Businesses  for 

Sale  from  £500  to  £2,000.— Address,  Mr.  BERNARD 
WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. _ 

PARTNER  WANTED  with  £500  to  £1,000 

to  join  established  Horticulturist  near  London.  Present 
partner  retiring  on  account  of  ill  health  ;  practical  man,  half 
shares.— Address,  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NURSERY¬ 
MEN  &  FLORISTS,  &c„  GREENGROCERS,  FRUIT¬ 
ERERS,  &c. — Farms  to  Let  and  Businesses  for  Sale  from  £100  to 
£1,400  ;  for  particulars  apply  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON, 
Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Crystal  Palace. 

Great  autumn  exhibition  oe 

FRUIT. 

October  10th  to  12th. 

Admission  Daily,  One  Shilling. 

Entries  close  on  Thursday,  October  3rd. 

Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  G, 
HEAD,  Superintendent,  Gardens  Department,  Crystal  Palace, 
S.E. _ _ 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

THE  ANNUAL  DINNER  of  this  Society 

will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  October  23rd,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  at  5.30  p.m.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
will  preside. 

Tickets,  5s.  each,  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary, 

W.  COLLINS. 

9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


BULBS  for  EARLY  FORCING, 


Perdoz.  Per  100. 

WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  first  quality  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Bulbs,  carefully  selected . 2  6  18  6 

NARCISSUS,  PAPER  WHITE  .,  ..  ..13  7  0 

,,  DOUBLE  ROMAN  -•  ..13  7  0 

LILIUM  HARRISII  (Bermuda  Easter  Lily).— Our  direct  im¬ 
portation  from  Bermuda  of  this  charming  pure  white  Lily 
enables  us  to  offer  grand  Bulbs,  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  Fine  selected,  7s.  per  dozen, 
50s.  per  100 ;  extra  fine  selected,  7  to  9  ins.  in  circumference, 
10s.  per  dozen,  75s.  per  100.  Potted  now,  will  he  in  bloom  at 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 


Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Dutch  and  ether  Bulbs, 
Post  Free  on  application. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

WORCESTER. 


Seed 

Merchants, 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  at  Christmas! 

All  who  wish  to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  above  in  bloom  by 
Christmas  week,  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  early  delivery. 
To  obtain  reliable  crowns,  order  direct  of  the  grower.  I  offer 
the  same  at  os.  per  100,  packing  included,  for  cash  with  order  ; 
cheaper  by  the  1,000  and  10,000.  Orders  are  now  booked  for 
delivery  early  in  November. 


T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Grower  by  Special  Warrant  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales, 

DERSINGHAM,  KING’S  LYNN,  NORFOLK. 

JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Paclced  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice,  and  interesting  collection  in 
the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns. 

Partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  21).  containing  120  illustrations, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Ferns, 
Is.  6 d.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


AND  A IiD  OTHER  iaS  §3  S  H 

D  U  LdDO 


FLOWERING 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiniiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiH 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
SNOWDROPS,  NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &c. 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
fS’Best  Qualities  only.  HsF  Prices  most  moderate. 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  (No.  364) 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION, 
niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

The  Royal  Nurseries 
and 

Seed  Establishments 
(Limited),  ClieStiei?. 


(iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiM 

Dicksons; 


Soddy’sBulbGollegtions 

All  “Best  Bulbs  Only.”  Carriage  Paid. 


Collection  A,  for  the  Open  Ground,  12  9.  572  Bulbs. 

6  Lilies 

25  Narcissus  Pheasant's  Eye 
12  Narcissus,  double  white 


25  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
200  Crocus,  in  4  colours 
50  Daffodils,  various 
25  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 
25  Tulips,  single  ,, 

IS  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
12  Iris,  finest  mixed 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 


6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
25  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 
100  Snowdrops,  selected 
25  Winter  Aconites 
12  Scillas. 


Collection  B,  for  the  Open  Ground,  6/-.  268  Bulbs. 


12  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
100  Crocus,  in  3  colours 
12  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 
12  Tulips,  single  ,,  „ 

6  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
6  Iris,  finest  mixed 


12  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
12  Daffodils,  finest  mixed 
25  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 
50  Snowdrops,  selected 
12  Winter  Aconites 
12  Scillas. 


Collection  C,  for  the  Open  Ground,  3/-.  185  Bulbs. 


6  Daffodils 

25  Snowdrops,  selected 
100  Crocus,  choice  mixed 
12  Tulips,  finest  mixed 
12  Scillas 


6  Narcissus  Pheasant's  Eye 
6  Narcissus,  double  w  hite 
12  Iris,  finest  mixed 
6  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed. 


Collection  D,  for  Conservatory  and  Room  Decor¬ 
ations,  13/-. 

18  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
12  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


200  Bulbs. 

200  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars. 
12  Iris,  choice  mixed 
4  Liliums 
18  Scillas 
100  Snowdrops. 


Collection  E,  for  Conservatory  and  Room  Decor¬ 


ations,  6/S. 
9  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


200  Bulbs. 

100  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars. 
9  Iris,  choice  mixed 
2  Liliums 
6  Scillas 

50  Snowdrops,  selected. 


Collection  J,  for  the  Open 

50  Hyacinths,  3  colours 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
25  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
25  Narcissus,  double  white 
25  Daffodils,  double 
25  Tulips,  doub'e 
25  Tulips,  single 
400  Crocus,  Dutch,  separate 
colours 

25  Anemones,  extra  fine, 
mixed  double 


Ground,  13/6.  812  Bulbs. 

50  Snowdrops,  single 
25  Anemones,  extra  fine  mixed 
single 

25  Ranunculus,  extra  fine 
25  Jonquils,  single  sweet- 
12  Scillas  [scented 

12  Iris,  English,  fine  mixed 
12  Irish,  Spanish,  „ 

12  Aconites,  Winter 
12  Hyacinthus  botryoides 
2  Crown  Imperials. 


Complete  CATALOGUEof  DUTCH  BULBS  gratis  on  application. 


BEN.  SODDY, 

SeeBduib!mporter,  WALWORTH  RD. ,  LONDON,  S.E, 


Lilies  and  Orchids. 

W.  GORDON 

Makes  a  speciality  of  these,  and  has  sent  his 
CATALOGUE  to  all  Customers.  CATALOGUES, 
containing  many  Novelties,  forwarded  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to 

,  TWICKENHAM,  MIDDLESEX. 


THE 
NURSERIES 


SPECIAL  OFFER  to  clear  a  quantity  o  f  good  fibrous 
ORCHID  PEA  T,  5s.  per  Bag  on  Rail  at  Twickenham. 

HARTLAND’S  “GOLDEN  QUILLED  ”  DOUBLE 
PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWER. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  ask  for  a  Sixpenny  Box  of  “Specimen 
Blooms,"  to  prevent  any  hitherto  implied  imposition,  and 
get  orders  “  booked  ”  for  November  delivery.  Within  the  entire 
range  of  hardy  perennials  there  is  nothing  finer.  Its  colour  and 
floret  formation  is  in  appearance  like  an  immense  bloom  of 
Madame  Domage  Chrysanthemum,  or  the  very  finest  form  of 
Orange  Quilled  African  Marigold.  Quite  distinct.  Plants  at 
fall,  Is.  6 d.  each,  with  3d.  extia  if  sent  by  post. 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  Seedsman,  Cork,  Ireland. 


ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


ONCE  TRIED  ALWAYS  USED. 


REFORM 


DOZEN  OF 
HYACINTHS. 


Lord  Wellington  !  Amy  Anna  Maria 

Czar  Nicholas  Norma  Charles  Dickens 

Regina  Victoria  La  Nuit  Queen  Victoria 
Waterloo  ,  Fleur  d’Or  Mont  Blanc. 

Free,  6s. ,  Postal  Order.  Half,  3s.  6 d. 

ALLEN,  The  Reform  Seedsman,  Mildenhall. 


CARSON'S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  tlie  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns ,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discount  for  Cash. 
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WEBBS’ 


FREE  BY 
POST 
OR  RAIL. 


BULBS. 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 


Collection  A,  containing  461  Bulbs 
„  B,  „  262  „ 

„  C,  „  207  „ 

„  D,  „  134  „ 

tt  B,  „  96  „ 

„  F,  „  60  „ 


s.  d. 
Price  42  0 
„  21 
„  15 

„  10 
„  7 

,,  5 


FOR  GARDEN  BEDS,  BORDERS,  k 

Collection  M,  containing  2,923  Bulbs. .  ..  Price  105  0 


N, 

1.909  „  .. 

„  63 

0 

O, 

1,286  „  .. 

. .  „  42 

0 

P, 

11 

680  ,,  . . 

..  „  21 

0 

Q, 

11 

424  .. 

..  „  15 

0 

R, 

1} 

315  „  .. 

..  „  10 

6 

s, 

203  „  .. 

••  „  7 

6 

T, 

11 

114  „  .. 

..  „  5 

0 

5  per  cent .  Discount  for  Cash. 

Webbs’  Bulb  Catalogue 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  complete  Cultural 
Instructions.  Now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M. 
the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

Roses,  Fiuit.  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  Deciduous  and 
Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Forest  Trees,  Ivies,  Clematis, 
&e.,  on  application.  150  Acres  devoted  to  Nursery  Stock. 

II.  LANI^  &  SON, 
The  NurserieslBERKHAMSTED,  HERTS. 


WANTED. 

LARGE  PALMS  and  other  DECORATIVE 

PLANTS  in  Exchange. 

To  offer,  3,000  coloured  DRACAENAS,  in  thumbs,  well  rooted. 

,,  2.000  coloured  DRACAENAS,  in  3^-in.  pots. 

All  the  Leading  Varieties  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  Cash. 
Packages  Free. 

THYNE’S,  Nurserymen,  GLASGOW. 


Immense  Stock  of  remark¬ 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 


New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
on  application. 

DICKSONS  THE  NURSERIES, 

(Looted)  CHE  ST  E  R  . 


BULBS,  BULBS,  BULBS, 

FERNS,  PALMS,  ETC. 

All  of  FIRST-CLASS  QUALITY,  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 
Ask  for  our  Catalogues ,  which  will  he  sent  free  on  application  to 

HAINSWORTH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  &  Bulb  Importers,  I L K  L  E  Y. 


KELWAY  &  SOU. 

PARIS  “EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE” 

PREMIES  AWARDS 

FOR 

KELWAY’S  P/EONIES. 

KELWAY’S  DELPHINIUMS. 
KELWAY’S  PYRETHRUMS. 
KELWAY’S  GAILLARDIAS. 

KELWAY’S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 
KELWAY’S  IRIS. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

Lakgport,  Somerset. 


FRUIT 

TREES. 


BULBS 


EIVEBYT  BUM  WARjCAIfXEB. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST,  BIRMINGHAM, 

The  celebrated  importer  of  Bulbs,  will  send  bis  revised 
Pamphlet,  “How  I  Came  to  Grow  Bulbs,”  and  the 
cheapest  Price  List  for  reliable  Bulbs  ever  issued, 
free  on  application. 

I  can  guarantee  my  best  Bulbs  to  be  the  finest  that  come  from 
Holland,  and  will  undertake  to  replace,  at  half  price  next  year, 
any  which,  with  fair  treatment,  do  not  flower  satisfactorily  ; 
or  any  bulbs  that  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  when  received 
may  be  returned  and  the  money  refunded,  as  my  great  aim  is  to 
send  out  nothing  but  the  best  at  moderate  prices. 

White  Roman  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz.,  15s.  IOO;  or 
a  very  grand  sample,  2s.  6d.  doz.,  19s.  100. 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  the  coming  Flower  of  the  Day, 
planted  now,  will  bloom  at  Christmas,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  6d.  100 ; 
extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.  doz  ,  11s  100. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  3d.  dcz.,  or  16s.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  9s.  ;  Red,  13s. ;  White, 
16s. ;  or  mixed,  all  colours,  11s.  per  100. 

Tulips  will  be  dearer  and  scarcer  this  year,  owing  to  the 
great  increased  demand,  but  having  made  very  advantageous 
purchases,  my  prices  will  be  but  little  above  those  of  last  year. 

I  shall  have  a  very  select  collection  of  Narcissi  at  reduced 
prices,  and  I  shall  have  a  grand  lot  of  Scilla  sibirica,  Chionodoxa 
Luciliae,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Winter  Aconites,  Ixias,  English 
and  Spanish  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Lilium  Harrisi,  &c.,  &c. 

A  full  list  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  on  application. 

(Pi.ease  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  October  7th.— Sale  of  Nurs.ry  Stock  at  Horsell,  near 
Woking.  Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Tuesday,  October  Sth. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting 
of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m.  Sale  of  Plants  at 
the  Southbourne  Winter  Garden,  and  at  Sander's  Lane 
Nursery,  Woking. 

Wednesday,  Oct  9th. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
Meeting  of  Floral  Committee  at  the  Aquarium.  Sale  of 
Nursery  Stock  at  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash  (2  days). 
Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  October  10th.— Autumn  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (3  days). 

Friday,  October  11th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  October  12th.— Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  78. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1889. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Vegetable  Conference. — The  neces¬ 
sity  of  going  early  to  press  prevented 
our  referring  more  fully  last  week  to  this 
gathering,  which,  favoured  by  delightful  if 
cool  weather  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
yet  proved  to  he  so  very  enjoyable.  The 
most  marked  feature  socially  was  found  in 
the  thorough  spirit  of  good  feeling  evinced 
amongst  all  who,  whether  seedsmen  or 
gardeners,  stuck  with  close  application  to  the 
exhibition  from  first  to  last.  Many  new 
friendships  must  have  been  made,  many  old 
ones  renewed,  and  although  there  were  no 
rewards  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  yet  all  seemed 
to  be  amply  repaid  for  their  costly  and 
valuable  labours  in  furnishing  exhibits  if 
they  secured  some  of  the  Awards  of  Merits. 
One  gardener  proudly  mentioned  that  he  had 
secured  fourteen,  and  as  all  were  given  for 
good  samples,  conclusive,  proof  was  given  that 
the  exhibitor  in  question  was  a  good  grower. 


The  problem  as  to  how  far  it  might  he 
possible  to  secure  a  big  show  without  the 
aid  of  prizes  was  fully  solved  in  the  most 
satisfactory  way.  It  is  true  that  it  may 
not  be  desirable  to  test  the  kindness  of 
gardeners  too  often,  hut  so  far,  in  any  case, 
the  experiment  was  admirably  successful.  It 
was  odd,  but  a  fact,  that  those  who  came  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  examining  the  exhibits, 
or  simply  to  see  them,  found  interest  to  in¬ 
crease  with  greater  knowledge,  thus  showing 
that  apart  from  their  undoubted  exhibitional 
attractions  vegetables  possess  an  interest  which 
grows  with  acquaintanceship.  If  in  some 
future  year  we  can  but  hold  another  vegetable 
conference,  but  on  materially  altered  methods, 
it  is  most  probable  that  interest  will  then  bo 
excited  far  in  excess  of  what  was  evinced  at 
Chiswick  last  week.  Those  who  came  learned 
much,  those  who  stopped  away  lost  much. 
The  world  will  not  stand  still,  depend  upon 
it,  because  some  choose  to  be  indifferent. 

^"he  Papers. — That  the  literary  portion  of 
the  Conference  proved  to  be  so  successful 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  subjects  of  the  papers 
covered  a  fairly  wide  ground,  and  did  not 
repeat  themselves.  The  presence  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  M.P.,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Conference,  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  tire 
Rojrnl  Horticultural  Society,  added  some  dignity 
to  the  proceedings,  and  most  happily  Sir  Trevor, 
on  this  occasion,  made  a  speech  which  chimed 
in  with  the  objects  in  hand  most  admirably. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  who  presided,  gave,  in  his 
written  address,  an  admirable  resume  of  the 
gradual  development  of  vegetable  varieties,  as 
now  found  so  plentifully  in  cultivation  ;  and 
Mr.  Henri  Vilmorin’s  most  interesting  observa¬ 
tions,  both  in  relation  to  the  production  of  new 
varieties  from  careful  selection,  as  also  his 
description  of  the  methods  of  cultivating  As¬ 
paragus  at  Argenteuil,  were  listened  to  with 
keen  interest  and  appreciation.  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd’s  paper  on  Asparagus  audits  culture,  and 
Mr.  Norman’s  all  too  brief  discourse  on  salads, 
closed  the  second  day’s  proceedings. 

On  Thursday — Mr.  Hibberd  presiding — the 
papers  were  of  wider  area,  four  being  read.  Mr. 
J.  Wright  gave  one  of  a  highly  technical  nature 
on  the  food  of  plants,  although  it  embraced 
very  much  that  related  to  cultivation  also.  Mr. 
Laxton’s  sketch  of  the  improvements  effected 
in  Peas  during  the  past  twenty  five  years 
covered  a  much  longer  period,  and  comprised, 
further,  much  detail  as  to  the  methods  of  cross¬ 
breeding  and  production.  A  low  delivery 
rather  marred  the  reading,  whilst  Mr.  Dean’s 
paper  on  a  similar  review  of  the  Potato  was  well 
heard,  and  had  the  merit  of  being  lively  and 
brief.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Mentmore,  followed 
with  an  admirable  compendium  of  the  times 
for  sowing  and  providing  for  a  supply  of  vege¬ 
tables  to  a  family  all  the  year  round.  It  was 
one  of  those  compilations  of  a  perfect  multum 
in  parvo  type,  which  would  prove  a  veritable 
godsend  to  a  young  gardener  who  needed 
proper  reminders  in  relation  to  what  is  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  a  gardener  has. 

‘lpUBLiCATioN. — In  proposing  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  on  Thursday 
(Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd),  that  very  eminent 
Scottish  gardener,  Mr.  Malcolm  Dunn,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  strong  desire  that  both  the  papers 
read  at  the  Conference  and  the  reports  of 
the  various  committees  of  selection  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  as  early 
as  possible.  It  was  intimated  by  Mr. 

Hibberd  that  the  publication  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  be  in  the  society’s  journal 
at  the  commencement  of  the  coming  year, 
some  three  and  a  half  to  four  months  hence. 
This  statement  called  forth  a  strong  and 
indignant  protest  against  valuable  information 
and  admirable  papers,  prepared  with  great 
labour  by  the  readers,  being  immured  in 
pigeon-holes  at  Victoria  Street  before  pub¬ 
lication  until  all  interest  in  the  Conference 
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had  long  died  out.  It  was  urged  that  a 
representation  to  the  Council  should  be  made 
to  the  effect  that  copies  of  all  the  proceedings 
and  jiapers  be  furnished  to  the  gardening 
papers  as  early  as  possible,  and  Mr.  Hibberd 
kindly  undertook  to  forward  the  representation 
to  that  body,  joining  cordially  in  its  spirit. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  relation  to 
the  Conference  proceedings,  so  far  as  pub¬ 
lication  was  concerned,  no  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  the  Committee  of  Management, 
and  that  body  should  have  dealt  with  the 
matter  as  within  its  purview.  We  have 
been  assured  that  the  reports  of  the  various 
committees  of  judges  are  looked  forward  to 
with  exceeding  interest,  and  fully  believe 
such  to  be  the  case ;  but  if  long  deferred, 
all  interest  in  them  will  have  passed  away. 
Even  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  gentlemen 
who  formed  these  committees,  it  is  but  right 
that  the  outcome  of  their  labours  should  be 
made  as  widely  known  as  possible,  otherwise 
the  bulk  of  their  work  will  have  been  in 
vain. 

pples. — It  seems  to  be  understood,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  that  a  big  show  of  Apples 
will  be  furnished  at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall 
on  Tuesday  next,  October  the  8th.  How  it 
happens  that  several  trade  growers  should  thus 
simultaneously  agree  to  show  of  this,  that,  or 
the  other  of  their  special  products  it  is  difficult 
to  understand,  except  it  be  on  the  assumption 
that  each  one  is  similarly  influenced  by  the 
possession  of  the  products  of  the  season  ;  but 
should  the  Apples  form,  as  is  anticipated,  a  big 
feature  on  Monday  next,  it  will  seem  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  perverse  that  the  afternoon  lecture 
should  be  upon  a  topic  so  utterly  wide  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  exhibition  as  Conifers. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Coleman  is  well  posted  in  that 
subject,  but  it  seems  to  be  terribly  out  of  place, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  had  someone 
having  special  qualifications  undertaken  to  read 
a  paper  on  Apples,  especially  in  relation  to  their 
development  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
a  large  and  interested  audience  would  have 
been  found.  Mr.  Wildsmitli’s  paper  on  Pears 
at  the  following  meeting  will  doubtless  find 
ample  material  on  the  tables  for  illustration, 
and  we  hope  for  him  better  fortune  than  has 
attended  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  matter 
of  an  audience.  We  look  on  Tuesday  next — 
should  anticipations  be  realised — for  a  very 
interesting,  as  well  as  a  remarkably  full,  display 
of  our  favourite  hardy  fruit.  Generally, 
samples  have  been  wonderfully  good,  if  none 
too  plentiful,  and  many  varieties  little  known 
have  been  collected  and  fruited  this  year,  so  as 
to  enable  the  Apple-loving  public  to  determine 
how  far  old  and  little-known  varieties  may  yet 
possess  merits  hitherto  hardly  recognised. 

he  Planting  Season. — Nurserymen  gener¬ 
ally  are  doubtless  wishing  for  a  moist 
October,  that  the  soil  may  be  well  saturated 
before  the  planting  season  is  fairly  upon  us. 
That  all  plants  and  trees  sent  out  from 
nurseries  should  do  well  when  planted  is 
the  desire  of  all  honourable  traders,  because 
such  result  gives  confidence  to  purchasers,  and 
leads  to  extended  trade  in  following  seasons. 
To  gain  that  successful  result  in  planting,  it 
is  well  to  have  the  soil  in  the  needful  condition 
of  happy  moisture  which  is  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  and  which  in  that  state  is  so 
encouraging  to  roots  to  make  fresh  growth. 

Roots  in  the  winter  are  necessarily  dormant, 
so  far  as  joint  activity  with  the  foliage  is 
concerned,  but  on  their  own  account  they 
seem  to  be  ever  active.  We  have  but  to 
lift  trees  or  shrubs  in  the  autumn  and  lay 
them  in  by  the  heels  for  later  planting  to 
be  enabled  to  find  conclusive  proof  of  the 
activity  of  the  roots  even  when  the  heads 
make  no  growth  whatever.  It  is  for  this 
reason  autumn  planting  is  found  to  be  so 
advantageous,  as  by  the  spring  the  roots  have 
become  fully  established  in  the  soil  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  the  head  all  needful  sustenance 


when  nature  compels  the  sap  to  move.  Trees 
or  shrubs  planted  in  the  spring  find  that 
natural  demand  made  upon  them  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  roots  are  dissevered  from  the 
soil,  and  unable  to  render  assistance  until 
late  in  the  season. 

It  may  be  that  some  comparatively  tender 
things  are  best  left  till  the  spring  before 
transplanting,  but  on  the  whole,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
fruit  trees  and  bushes,  from  the  middle 
of  October  until  the  middle  of  December, 
the  weather  being  fairly  open,  is  the  best 
time  for  general  planting. 

- - 

The  Nursery  of  SI.  Van  Houtte. — We  understand 
that  the  large  nursery  business  of  M.  Van  Houtte,  at 
Ghent,  has  been  converted  into  a  limited  company, 
and  will  in  future  be  conducted  under  the  title  of 
“  Etablissement  Iiorticole,  Louis  Van  Houtte  pere.” 

Chiswick  Gardeners’ Association. — On  October  11th 
M..  Shirley  Hibberd  will  deliver  an  address  on  “Green 
Leaves  ”  before  the  members  of  the  above  association. 

Southend  Chrysanthemum  Show. — The  annual 
Chrysanthemum  show  at  Southend  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  November  13th. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — The 
second  monthly  reading  for  the  season,  in  connection 
with  the  above  society,  will  be  given  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Castle  Hotel,  Market  Place,  Preston,  to-night 
(Saturday),  when  Mr.  Alfred  Waters,  The  Gardens, 
Farington  House,  will  read  a  paper  on  “  Brief  Notes 
on  Peach  Culture,”  dealing  with  it  under  the  heading 
of  failure  versus  success. 

Frost  in  Perthshire. — A  correspondent  from  Perth¬ 
shire  writes  us  that  the  Chrysanthemum  growers  have 
been  put  on  the  alert  for  the  safety  of  their  plants,  and 
that  after  registering  nearly  4°  of  frost  on  the  22nd  of 
September,  Tropreolums,  Dahlias,  French  Beans  and 
Tuberous  Begonias  were  cut  down  and  rendered  useless 
for  the  season. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. — The  annual  dinner  will  take  place  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  October  23rd,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
when  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  will  preside.  For  prices  of 
tickets  and  other  details  see  our  advertising  columns. 

The  Dalston,  Haggerston  and  De  Beauvoir  Town 
Amateur  Chrysanthemum  Society.  —  The  second 
annual  show  of  this  society,  which  was  started  last 
year,  is  to  be  held  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  November 
in  the  Albion  Hall,  Albion  Square,  Dalston.  The 
posters  are  now  in  circulation,  and  contain  a  list  of 
prizes  offered. 

Irish  Heaths.  —  Mr.  Alfred  Gaut  writes  :  —  The 
Irish  Heaths,  Menziesia  polifolia,  polifolia  alba,  and 
purpurea  are  very  pretty  objects  when  planted  in  corners 
of  shrubberies,  or  by  the  side  of  woodland  walks  in 
clumps  or  masses.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than 
the  generality  of  British  Heaths,  and  are  very  elegant 
drooping  from  short  pedicels  in  loose  terminal  racemes. 
Polifolia  is  pink,  and  the  others  are  white  or  purple  as 
their  names  indicate.  They  will  succeed  in  any  soil 
where  the  Rhododendron  will  flourish,  and  when  they 
do  well  are  always  much  admired.  For  table  decora¬ 
tion  in  light  glass  ware,  mixed  with  fine  flowering 
grasses,  they  are  exceedingly  pretty  and  graceful. 

Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Society. — The  first 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  following  the 
annual  meeting,  is  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
9  th  inst.,  when  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  will  deliver  an 
opening  address.  He  will  be  followed  by  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  who  will  treat  of  “The  Origin  of  the  Various 
Types  of  Dahlias  and  their  Characteristics  ”  ;  also  by 
Dr.  Masters,  the  Rev.  Percy  Myles,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Hudson,  A.  Wright,  A.  Dean,  and  J.  Fraser  on  appro¬ 
priate  and  interesting  subjects.  On  the  30th  inst.  the 
members  will  give  a  musical  entertainment  in  aid  of 
the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  There  will  be  no 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  November  6th,  that  being 
the  date  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums, 
&c.,  of  the  Ealing,  Acton  and  Han  well  Horticultural 
Society. 

Ampelopsis  bipinnata.— Introduced  from  Virginia  in 
1700,  this  species  has  not  met  with  the  same  favour  as  the 
common  species,  or  even  Vitis  tricuspidata  (Ampelopsis 
Veitehii),  one  reason  probably  being  that  the  foliage 
does  not  assume  the  brilliant  red  colouration  of  those 
species  in  autumn.  The  foliage  is,  however,  very 
ample,  beautiful,  and  of  a  rich  glossy  green  ;  each  leaf 
is  bipinnate,  with  ovate,  acute,  coarsely  serrated  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  small,  green,  and  of  no  importance, 


succeeded  by  globose  berries,  but  which  are  not  freely 
produced  in  this  country  as  a  rule.  During  the 
summer  months  growth  proceeds  with  great  rapidity, 
so  that  whether  planted  against  a  wall  or  trained  over 
an  arbour  or  fence,  a  large  space  is  quickly  covered. 
It  is  therefore  a  woody  climber  of  great  beauty,  whose 
value  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Being  quite  hardy  it  is  a  great  pity  it 
is  not  more  largely  utilised.  Some  fine  plants  of  it 
may  be  seen  on  an  east  aspect  wall  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

Peach,  Early  SUver. — Mr.  P.  W.  Fairgrieve,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athol,  Dunkeld,  one  of 
the  most  reliable  authorities  on  hardy  fruit  in  Scotland, 
said,  in  conversation  at  the  recent  Edinburgh  show, 
that  as  a  Peach  of  general  usefulness  he  regarded  the 
above  as  the  best  variety  in  cultivation.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  has  ordered  it  on  his  recommendation. 
We  observe  some  of  the  English  fruit  lists  describe  it  as 
requiring  a  warm  climate,  but  its  success  in  Perthshire 
does  not  corroborate  this. 

Devizes  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition.— This  is  an¬ 
nounced  to  take  place  in  the  Corn  Exchange  on  Tuesday, 
November  12th.  This  is  to  some  extent  a  novel  ex¬ 
hibition,  because  it  is  in  aid  of  charitable  work.  There 
is  in  existence  in  Devizes  a  benevolent  society  that 
holds  every  year  a  bazaar  and  sale  of  useful  articles, 
and  in  connection  with  this  bazaar  a  competitive  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  draws  enormously. 
Some  of  the  best-trained  plants  we  have  ever  seen  are 
shown  there,  and  the  quality  of  the  cut  blooms  is 
always  high.  By  way  of  interesting  the  ladies,  prizes 
are  offered  for  baskets  of  hardy  autumn  foliage,  with  or 
without  berries,  and  a  great  many  pretty  designs  are 
staged.  Prizes  are  also  offered  for  nine  plants  of 
Primula  sinensis,  and  some  grand  specimens  are  grown 
by  Mr.  Hale,  gardener  to  C.  N.  May,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries.  The  arrangements  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  are  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas 
King,  The  Gardens,  Devizes  Castle,  an  experienced 
hand  at  this  kind  of  work. 

Collision  on  the  Clyde  and  Drowning  of  a  Gar¬ 
dener.— We  learn  with  great  regret  of  a  collision  on 
the  Clyde  between  the  Caledonian  Railway  steamer, 
Madge  Wildfire,  and  the  steam  yacht,  Osprey,  whereby 
the  former  struck  the  latter  amidships,  cutting  her  in 
two,  with  the  result  that  three  men  were  drowned. 
One  of  these  was  Mr.  R,  C.  Fraser,  gardener  to  R.  B. 
White,  Esq.,  of  Arddarroch  House,  Loch  Long,  N.B. 
The  steam  yacht  was  the  property  of  the  latter,  and  on 
Saturday  last  (28  th  September)  the  skipper  waited  at 
Greenock  for  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Glasgow 
which  contained  two  passengers  for  him,  namely, 
Mr.  W.  Hall,  of  Upper  Tulse  Hill  Road,  Brixton, 
grower  and  trader  in  Orchids  and  Mr.  Fraser  above 
mentioned.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  on  their 
way  to  Arddarroch  House  when  the  melancholy 
accident  happened.  Mr.  Fraser  was  well  known 
as  an  Orchid  grower,  and  was  formerly  gardener 
to  R.  H.  Measures,  Esq.,  having  charge  of  the 
splendid  collection  of  Orchids  at  The  Woodlands, 
Streatham  Hill.  He  went  to  Arddarroch  House  only 
a  year  ago  to  take  charge  of  the  fine  collection  there. 
He  was,  therefore,  well  known  to  the  fraternity  about 
London  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  his  untimely  death 
will  be  much  deplored  in  gardening  circles.  Both 
leave  wives,  and  there  are  some  children. 

- - 

THE  MADAGASCAR  PERI¬ 

WINKLE. 

Those  who  have  not  made  an  acquaintance  with  this 
old-fashioned  plant,  will  see  by  our  illustration  that  it 
is  altogether  different  in  habit  from  the  other  species  in 
cultivation.  It  is  the  Vinca  rosea  of  the  botanist,  and 
being  a  native  of  Madagascar  and  various  other  tropical 
countries  it  is  more  tender  than  the  rest,  but  may  be 
grown  in  either  a  stove  or  greenhouse.  For  many 
years  past  it'  has  been  very  popular  as  an  exhibition 
plant,  and  large  specimens  may  still  be  seen  at  flower 
shows  during  the  summer  months.  Small  plants  will, 
however,  flower  freely  and  prove  useful  at  this  season, 
for  so  long  as  it  is  kept  growing  it  will  continue  to 
flower.  We  have  seen  it  in  bloom  in  almost  every 
month  of  the  year.  The  oval  or  oblong-lanceolate 
leaves  are  always  of  a  cheerful,  light,  shining  green 
colour,  and  thickly  clothe  the  short  upright  stems  ; 
they  require  no  training  whatever  if  merely  grown  as 
small  specimens.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  are  salver-shaped,  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  Primrose,  but  have  a  longer 
and  more  slender  tube,  with  a  flat,  lively,  rose-coloured 
limb  and  a  darker  eye.  There  is  a  white  variety  (V. 
rosea  alba)  which  has  the  segments  pure  white,  but 
retains  the  deep  rose-coloured  eye,  and  is  accordingly 
very  pretty. 
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POTATO  IMPROVEMENTS 

DURING  THE  PAST  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS.* 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  is  worth  starting  with 
the  proposition  that  the  Potato,  so  far  from  becoming 
in  any  wav  deposed  from  its  pride  of  place  amongst 
vegetables,  remains  still  the  premier,  for  its  popularity 
has  rather  increased  in  the  community,  and  high  appre¬ 
ciation  for  it  as  an  esculent  is  greater  than  ever. 
Emphatically  the  Potato  is  the  most  important  of  all 
our  vegetables,  using  the  term  as  employed  generally  at 
this  conference.  We  never  tire  of  it— we  eat  it  all  the 
year  round,  not  because  we  have  no  other  option,  but 
because  we  love  it.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Potato  as  an  edible  product  that  it  never  satiates. 
We  may  tire  of  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  and  all  other 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  vegetable  army  for  a  time  at 
least  ;  but  our  fancy  for  good  Potatos,  like  Tennyson’s 
brooklet,  “  goes  on  for  ever,”  and  if  I  may  venture  to 
prognosticate,  I  would  aver  that  Potatos  will  still  be 
good  for  man  when  the  crack  of  doom  shall  come. 

Perhaps,  in  one  respect,  we  are  a  little  inconsistently 
fastidious,  as  whilst  we  prefer  greatly  to  have  Potatos 
starchy,  we  object  to  have  them  soapy — in  other  words, 
they  may  be  floury,  but  must  not  be  watery.  We  are 
not  tied  to  one  method  of  cooking  Potatos  either,  to 
have  them  presentable,  and  therein  again  lies  one 
element  of  the  eternal  popularity  of  the  Potato.  We 
can  vary  its  method  of  dressing  or  serving  up  infinitesi¬ 
mally.  It  will  bake,  it  will  boil,  it  will  fry,  it  will 
mash,  it  will  fricasee,  it  will  make  cakes  or  pies,  it 
will  bear  cooking  in  a  score  of  fashions,  and  we  never 
tire  of  the  methods.  Least  of  all,  however,  none  tire 
of  Potatos  boiled  or  steamed  and  served  up  whole  on 
the  dinner  table  ;  in  fact,  we  make  Potatos  in  this 
form  as  much  a  standing  dish  as  we  do  the  loaf  of 
bread  on  our  breakfast  tables.  We  have  many  diverse 
uses  for  the  Potato,  such  as  converting  it  into  that 
useful  element  in  our  underclothing,  starch,  wherewith 
to  give  us  a  little  stiffness  when  we  are  naturally 
disposed  to  be  limp.  We  convert  it  into  alcohol, 
and  help  in  that  way  to  furnish  the  devil  with  a  good 
share  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam.  We  have 
worthier  purposes,  however,  and  dry  and  dessicate 
Potatos,  so  as  to  make  them  into  a  valuable  healthy 
food  for  exportation  or  rrse  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
under  conditions  of  existence  where  green  fresh  foods 
are  not  obtainable.  Whatsoever  may  be  the  response 
to  the  question  to  which  I  have  to  make  reply,  at  least 
I  have  shown  that  the  uses  of  the  Potato  are  most 
varied,  and  probably  considerably  exceed  those  referred 
to. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Century  ago. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  no  great  wealth  of 
variety  in  the  Potato,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  Ashleaf  Kidney,  a  sort  which 
has  kept  its  place  chiefly  because  hitherto  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  first  early  varieties,  there  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  seed  Potato  lists  one  then  in  ordinary  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  still  very  much  the  fashion  on  the  part 
of  those  who  sigh  after  the  days  and  years  that  are 
gone,  to  declare  that  none  of  the  modern  Potatos  equal 
in  quality  the  Regents,  Lapstones,  Forty  folds,  and 
other  sorts  of  the  past.  Whenever  I  hear  of  the 
passing  away  of  men  of  whom  it  may  apparently  be  said 
their  places  cannot  be  filled,  I  am  consoled  with  the 
reflection  that  the  famous  old  proverb  has  never  been 
belied,  “  There’s  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came 
out  of  it.”  Just  so  is  it  in  the  Potato  family.  We 
have  had  since  the  date  I  refer  to  myriads  of  good 
Potatos  introduced  and  plenty  of  bad  ones.  We  have 
myriads  of  good  Potatos  now  also,  and  a  far  less  number 
of  bad  ones,  and  we  have  at  least  an  abundance  of 
varieties  which,  whilst  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of 
bygone  days,  do  by  far  excel  them  in  robustness  and 
productiveness.  Old  age  in  man  is  apt  to  make  many 
a  good  thing  taste  bitter  in  the  mouth  which  seems 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  youth,  and  were  I  to  aver  that 
now  to  me  there  are  no  such  Apples  as  I  found  in  boyish 
days,  I  should  fitly  be  laughed  at,  for  we  have  now 
such  Apples  as  could  hardly  have  been  dreamed  of  fifty 
years  ago  ;  and  yet  my  complaint  would  in  part  be  true, 
because  I  have  changed  and  become  old  and  incapable 
of  extracting  from  Apples  that  delight  I  found  in  the 
greenest  fruit  half  a  century  since.  That  is,  I  believe, 
very  much  the  case  with  those  who  condemn  the  Potato 
of  to-day  when  compared  with  those  of  earlier  years. 
The  Potato  really  has  improved— the  eaters  of  them 
have  become  less  capable  of  appreciating  them. 

Then  there  has  been  no  inconsiderable  improvement 
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in  form  and  beauty.  Those  who  saw,  and  having  seen, 
remember,  the  singularly  beautiful  tubers  shown  at  the 
various  exhibitions  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Potato  Show  Committee,  must  in  all  honesty 
admit  that  in  development  of  form  wonders  have  been 
worked  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  To  aver 
that  under  the  influence  of  those  shows  Potatos  reached 
absolutely  the  perfection  of  form  in  their  respective 
sections  is  to  state  a  truism,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
committee,  having  accomplished  all  that  was  possible, 
retired  from  its  labours  satisfied  with  its  results.  “But,” 
exclaims  the  Potato  pessimist,  “Oh,  beauty  of  form  and 
smoothness  of  skin  is  no  evidence  of  quality  !  ”  Perhaps 
not ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  is  ugliness.  If  we 
have  had  some  beautiful  Potatos  of  bad  quality  we  have 
also  had  myriads  of  good  ones,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
International  Committee  were  specially  directed  to  the 
elimination  of  the  badj  and  the  expansion  of  the  good, 
not  only  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  their 
gardens  also.  Form  and  beauty,  beyond  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  the  cultivators  of  refined  tastes,  have 
become  marketable  commodities  also,  for  the  hand¬ 
somest  samples  always  secure  the  best  prices. 

Introduction  of  the  American  Varieties. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  Potato  development 
during  the  time  previously  named,  however,  was  found 
in  the  introduction  of  American  varieties.  These 
came  to  us  in  myriads,  generally  characterised  by 
similarity  of  appearance,  but  varying,  perhaps,  in 
colour.  All  were  remarkable  croppers,  and  if  few 
possessed  high  quality  or  flavour,  yet  all  did  materially 
help  to  swell  our  Potato  supplies.  How  many  of  these 
varieties  introduced  at  the  time  with  much  flourish  cf 
trumpets  have  now  gone  to  the  eternal  Potato  bourne 


our  lists  of  to-day  will  serve  to  show.  Just  one  or  two 
remain  to  us  in  their  natural  form  and  goodness,  chief 
amongst  which  is  the  favourite  Beauty  of  Hebron ;  the 
best  perhaps,  as  it  has  been  the  most  permanent  of  all 
the  family.  But  our  home  raisers  awakened  to  the 
need  of  doing  something  to  counteract  the  flooding  of 
our  trade  with  American  sorts,  and  further,  alive  to 
the  value  of  these  strangers  as  parents  of  better  strains, 
they  utilised  the  best  for  seed-bearing  purposes,  fairly 
skimming  the  cream  off  them  and  casting  the  residue 
aside  as  worthless. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  who  had  at 
Woodstock  been  raising  varieties  which  were  perfect  in 
quality,  but  lacking  in  robustness  and  productiveness, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  utilise  American  varieties  as 
parents.  Many  others  presently  followed  suit,  with 
the  result,  briefly  put,  that  dispensing  with  all  old 
sorts,  and  nearly  all  American  varieties,  we  have  a  race 
of  Potatos  which  is  productive,  robust,  gives  good 
quality,  and  supplies  the  tables  of  the  poorest  in  the 
land  cheaply  and  abundantly.  But  apart  from  the 
Americans,  which  in  spite  of  their  comparative 
robustness  still  succumbed  wholesale  to  the  deadly 
effects  of  the  Peronospora,  there  was  this  very  fungus 
with  all  its  dire  destructiveness  constantly  forcing 
upon  Potato  men  the  need  for  battling  with  it  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Potato  stocks.  It  is  idle  to  regard 
it  as  other  than  a  terrible  and  a  disastrous  visitation, 
and  in  years  past  when  we  had  none  other  to  depend 
upon  but  Regents,  Fortyfolds,  Victorias,  and  similar 
tender  though  delicious  varieties,  there  was  at  times 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Potato  crops  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  absolutely  decimated. 

Here  was  opportunity  for  a  display  of  that  native 
force  which  makes  the  modern  Briton  the  compeer  of 
the  ancient  Roman.  To  comparatively  conquer,  if  not 


absolutely  to  subdue  the  insidious  foe,  was  a  feat 
worthy  of  accomplishment,  and  I  believe  that,  com¬ 
paratively,  that  great  labour  has,  thanks  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  of  the  Potato  raisers,  more  than  to  any 
other  body,  been  accomplished.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  no  other  vegetable  has  had  such  a  deadly  enemy 
to  contend  with  as  the  Potato.  Remembering  still 
farther  how  deeply  the  tubers  are  associated  with  the 
feeding  and  the  health  of  the  community,  there  was 
found  special  stimulus  for  labour  in  the  direction  of 
subduing  the  disease.  Scientists  told  us  what  it  was 
they  could  do,  but  the  more  practical  men  have  striven 
to  battle  with  it,  and  the  honours  of  victory,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  won,  rest  with  the  raisers  of  the  varieties 
more  than  with  any  other  class. 

The  Anglo-American  Crosses. 

One  of  the  first  products  of  the  Anglo-American 
Potato  crosses  was  that  famous  variety,  Magnum 
Bonum.  Its  history  is  pretty  well  known  ;  but  in 
referring  to  the  improvements  in  Potatos  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  it  would  be  impossible  to  omit 
reference  to  a  variety  which  has  proved  to  be  so  im¬ 
portant  a  factor  in  the  work  of  disease  resisting,  and 
practically  of  conquering.  Raised  from  the  seed 
produce  of  the  Early  Rose,  assumedly  crossed  with  the 
Victoria — a  once  famous  Potato,  but  now  rarely  met 
with — by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Christchurch,  it  became  so 
widely  known  and  grown  in  a  few  years  that  probably 
it  made  more  noise  than  any  other  Potato  ever  intro¬ 
duced  to  commerce.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Clarke  and 
the  community,  tubers  of  it  and  other  varieties  were 
sent  to  that  once  famous  trial  ground  at  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  over  which  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  was  the 
presiding  genius  ;  and  so  much  was  that  gentleman 
taken  with  the  variety  that  he  introduced  it  to  the 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  who  purchased  the 
stock.  It  is  said  of  the  University  of  Utrecht  that 
over  its  portals  ran  the  inscription,  “Utrecht  planted 
me,  Louvain  watered  me,  and  Ciesar  gave  the  increase,” 
to  which  some  wag  is  reported  to  have  added,  “God 
did  nothing  there.”  Now  of  the  Magnum  Bonum  it 
may  be  written,  “Clarke  raised  me,  Hibberd  selected 
me,  Suttons  distributed  me,  and  God  gave  a  wonderful 
increase,”  for  is  not  this  variety  at  the  present  moment 
more  widely  grown  than  any  other  to  be  found  in 
commerce  ? 

But  even  in  raising  a  variety  which  presented  so 
formidable  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  Potato 
disease,  there  were  not  wanting  critics  who  railed  at  its 
quality.  If  half  a  loaf  be  better  than  no  bread,  surely 
a  whole  one  is  better  still,  and  that  much  did  Magnum 
Bonum  give  to  myriads  of  Potato  consumers,  to  whom 
in  previous  years  the  tender  old  kinds  of  Potatos, 
under  the  deadly  effects  of  the  disease,  gave  no  loaf 
whatever.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  in 
spite  of  the  critics  the  Magnum  Bonum  is  more  largely 
eaten  now  than  any  other  Potato.  But  having  found 
so  admirable  a  barrier  against  the  tide  of  fungoid  decay, 
raisers  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  many  other  disease-resisting 
kinds,  and  possibly  of  much  superior  quality.  We 
have  now  not  one,  but  a  wealth  of  disease  resisters,  and 
because  of  them  have  such  an  abundance  of  Potatos 
that  they  can  hardly  be  disposed  of  at  any  price. 
Really,  the  salvation  of  the  Potato,  and  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  has  been  the  ruin  almost  of  the  trade,  for  with 
stocks  so  plentiful  few  want  to  purchase,  and  trade  is 
almost  unprofitable  to  growers. 

Why,  in  the  old  disease  days,  before  Magnum  Bonum 
and  other  fine  sorts  came  to  our  aid,  we  imported 
thousands  of  tons  of  Potatos  during  the  winter  months 
from  Germany,  Belgium  and  elsewhere.  That  trade 
has  been  entirely  suspended,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  we  grow  plenty  of  Potatos  at  home,  not  only  for 
our  consumption,  but  have  an  abundance  to  spare.  It 
is  true  we  import  large  quantities  of  early  Potatos  from 
France,  the  Channel  Islands,  &c.,  but  their  consump¬ 
tion  in  preference  to  good  home-grown  old  tubers 
displays  a  sadly  vitiated  taste,  as  in  most  cases  they 
are  more  fit  for  pigs  than  for  intelligent  men.  Mr. 
C.  Fidler,  of  Reading,  one  of  our  great  dealers  in 
Potatos,  as  well  as  an  extensive  grower,  has  informed 
me  that  the  average  price  of  Potatos  now  in  the  market 
is  fully  30  to  40  per  cent,  lower  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago — a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  wonderful 
development  of  Potato  production,  the  result  of  the 
possession  of  numerous  disease-resisting  varieties. 

The  following  list  of  sorts  affords  some  evidence  of 
the  change  which  has  been  effected  in  Potatos  within 
the  past  comparatively  few  years  :  — Beauty  of  Hebron 
and  its  white  variety,  Webber’s  White  Beauty,  a 
distinct  early  sort  ;  Sutton’s  Early  White  Kidney, 
Seedling,  Satisfaction,  and  Abundance,  all  robust  and 
great  croppers ;  Snowdrop,  Schoolmaster,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  The  Dean,  Reading  Russet, 
Prime  Minister,  Chancellor,  Reading  Giant,  White 
Elephant,  Imperator,  The  Daniels,  Lye’s  Conqueror 
and  King  of  Russets,  The  Governor,  The  Bruce,  Stour¬ 
bridge  Glory,  and  many  others,  nearly  all  great 
croppers,  and.  creators  of  that  wealth  of  Potatos  which 
contrasts  so  wonderfully  with  the  comparative  dearth 
of  twenty-five  years  since. 
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POMPON,  SINGLE  AND 

DECORATIVE  DAHLIAS.* 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal. 

Pompon  op.  Bouquet.— This  section  resembles  the 
large  show  Dahlia  in  all  points,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  that  of  size.  Circular  in  outline,  evenness  in 
petal,  with  a  well-raised  centre,  are  the  principal  points, 
but  the  smaller  the  flower  the  better.  Many  of  the 
earlier  varieties  appear  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Germany,  but  steady  progress  has  been  made  in  im¬ 
proving  the  strain  in  this  country  until  many  of  those 
now  in  cultivation  are  perfect  little  gems  of  beauty  ; 
small,  refined,  and  of  brilliant  colours.  As  garden 
plants  they  are  such  early  and  abundant  bloomers  that 
they  form  striking  objects  in  beds  or  borders.  The 
flowers  being  so  small  and  refined  in  character  they  can 
be  used  as  cut  flowers  in  almost  any  kind  of  decora¬ 
tion.  A  few  of  the  best  varieties  are  the  following:  — 
Admiration,  Cupid,  Darkness,  E.  F.  Junker,  Eli 
Millard,  Favourite,  Golden  Gem,  Grace,  Guiding  Star, 
Isabel,  Iolantlie,  Rosalie,  Little  Duchess,  Little  Bobby, 
Lady  Blanche,  Gem,  Whisper,  Little  Ethel. 

Singles. 

Some  of  the  enthusiastic  growers  of  the  old  show 
varieties  consider  the  re-introduction  of  the  singles  as 
altogether  a  retrograde  movement.  Others  think  that 
the  lightness,  freedom  and  brilliancy  of  the  singles  are 
more  to  be  desired  than  the  more  weighty  doubles. 
Since  the  double  form  appeared,  such  development  and 
steady  progress  have  taken  place  that  they  seem  to 
have  attained  about  the  height  of  perfection.  So 
perfect  indeed,  so  excellently  modelled,  and  so  superb 
are  they  as  now  grown,  that  their  very  perfection  seems 
almost  painful,  and  the  least  flaw  or  irregularity 
becomes  perfectly  unbearable.  To  such  an  acme  of 
perfection  have  they  attained  that  there  seems  nothing 
more  to  strive  after  or  possible  to  attain  ;  we,  therefore, 
find  growers  retracing  their  steps  and  returning  to  first 
principles,  and  setting  out  anew  from  the  starting 
point ;  hence  a  somewhat  sudden  re-appearance  of  the 
single  type  of  Dihlia.  From  the  pretty  little  Dahlia 
glabrata,  introduced  in  1840,  and  crossed  with  the 
Dahlia  coccinea,  subsequently  introduced,  new  forms 
and  bright  colours  very  soon  appeared. 

About  the  only  old  variety  that  turned  up  in  its 
original  form  was  Paragon.  This  was  in  existence  in 
1834,  and  I  find  it  described  in  the  catalogue  of 
“Superb  Dahlias,”  sold  by  Samuel  Apply,  of  Doncaster, 
for  that  year.  And  strange  to  say.  Paragon  still  holds 
a  place  amongst  the  twenty  best  varieties  for  exhibition. 
The  brilliancy  and  variety  of  colour  and  form  in  the 
singles  are  now,  through  hybridisation,  so  great  that  the 
cultivator  may,  be  he  ever  so  fastidious,  suit  his  taste 
and  fancy  in  selecting  from  them  his  particular  favour¬ 
ites.  But  there  are  certain  very  distinct  types  and 
forms  to  be  desired  and  sought  for,  and  Nature  is  here 
so  generous,  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  select  desir¬ 
able  strains  or  plants.  Cultivators  very  generally 
discard  all  flowers  of  a  large  size,  as  these  usually  have 
a  coarse  appearance,  and  almost  invariably,  from  the 
weight  of  the  bloom,  hang  their  heads  and  hide  what 
beauty  they  may  possess  on  the  plant,  and  when  cut 
are  heavy,  unmanageable  and  useless  for  decoration. 
Therefore,  flowers  of  medium  and  small  size  are  much 
to  be  desired,  and  particularly  those  that  are  borne  on 
erect,  stiff  stalks.  As  to  form,  the  flowers  should  be 
as  circular  and  even  in  outline  as  possible,  the  petals 
flat  and  even,  neatly  and  closely  fitting  or  overlapping 
each  other,  and  well  recurved.  A  flower  of  this  form 
not  only  presents  a  pleasing  and  refined  appearance, 
but  it  lasts  much  longer  when  cut  than  star-like 
varieties,  or  those  with  separate  petals.  Of  colour  we 
have  such  a  wide  range  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  desires  in  this  direction.  In  self 
colours  and  shadings  we  have  a  range  from  the  most 
brilliant  and  decided  colours  to  the  softest  and  most 
delicate  tints,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  cardinal 
colour,  blue.  Now  we  find  increasing  numbers  of 
varieties  with  striped,  tipped,  flaked  and  spotted 
flowers,  many  of  them  being  very  pretty  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  colours,  and  some  of  the  more  decided 
contrasts  being  very  striking  in  effect. 

Attention  is  also  being  paid  to  the  selection  of 
specially  dwarf  varieties,  and  Mr.  Girdlestone  has 
succeeded  in  raising  a  very  dwarf  strain.  These  consist 
of  plants  about  18  ins.  in  height,  bearing  abundant 
blossoms  of  ordinary  size,  and  are  likely  to  be  very 
useful  for  bedding.  Promiscuous  sowing  of  seed  and 
raising  of  seedling  plants  give  as  a  result  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  an  occasional  plant  may  be 
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selected  of  superior  merit ;  but  to  obtain  really  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  to  secure  advance  in  any  desired 
direction,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
selection  of  seed,  and  careful  and  systematic  hybridisa¬ 
tion  must  be  resorted  to  with  definite  aims  to  insure 
advance  in  any  definite  direction. 

As  to  the  cultivation  of  the  singles,  do  not  overfeed. 
Rich  ground  and  stimulating  manures  will  force  them 
out  of  character  and  produce  rank  growth  and  coarse 
flower.  Select  poor  and  heavy  land  for  them,  and 
when  planting,  give  them  only  sufficient  manure  close 
to  the  roots  to  give  the  plant  early  and  rapid  growth, 
and  to  carry  it  on  to  the  flowering  season  ;  then  an 
occasional  watering  is  all  they  require.  Give  them,  in 
fact,  the  very  opposite  treatment  to  the  doubles,  or  in 
a  word,  feed  the  doubles  but  starve  the  singles.  In 
cutting  single  Dahlias  always  cut  the  flowers  as  young 
as  possible,  even  before  they  are  fully  open.  If  cut 
thus  young,  an  1  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  evening, 
they  will  last  for  a  long  time. 

I  would  name  as  a  few  of  the  best  varieties  in  their 
sections  : — Selfs  (shaded  varieties). — Albert  Victor, 
Cetewayo,  Formosa,  Amos  Perry,  Henry  Irving,  Miss 
Linnaker,  Queen  of  Singles,  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
Alba  Perfecta,  W.  C.  Harvey,  Hugo,  Miss  Roberts. 
Margined  petals. — Duchess  of  Albany,  Lady  Montefiore, 
Victoria,  Beauty  of  Uplands,  Excelsior,  James  Kelway, 
Maude  Millet  and  Mrs.  Conninck.  Spotted,  Flaked 
and  Striped. — James  Scobie,  Mr.  Kennett,  Chrs.  Laws, 
Scotch  Lassie  and  Mr.  Rose. 

Decorative  and  Cactus  Dahlias. 

In  this  section  we  hive  agiin  a  new  depu'ture.  The 
true  Cactus  Dahlia,  Juirezii,  was  imported  direct  from 
Mexico.  I  say  true  Cactus  advisedly,  because  it  is 
about  the  only  variety  that  has  the  narrow-pointed 
petal,  and  the  whole  form  of  the  flower  so  nearly 
representing  a  Cactus.  But  this  variety,  with  its 
brilliant  hue  and  unique  form,  is  such  a  decided  acqui¬ 
sition  that  it  has  proved  the  pioneer  of  a  distinct  class 
that  now  occupies  a  very  useful  position,  and  it  has 
opened  up  a  new  field  of  enterprise  to  the  devotees  of 
the  queen  of  autumn  flowers.  All  flowers  that  show  a 
tendency  to  the  free,  open  and  Cactus-like  character  of 
this  class  are  eagerly  sought  after.  The  field  in  this 
direction  is  still  open  before  us,  and  we  shall  doubtless 
see  steady  progress  in  the  development  of  this  section. 
What  could  be  prettier  or  more  useful  than  a  good 
collection  of  Pompon  Cactus,  of  decided  colours  and 
miniature  in  size  1 

A  few  of  the  best  varieties  already  raised  are  Beauty 
of  Brentwood,  Panthea,  Wm.  Rayner,  Charming  Bride, 
Empress  of  India,  Juarezii,  Lady  Marsham,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Henry  Partick,  Mr.  Tait,  Zulu  and  Lady  E. 
Dyke. 

- - 

DOUBLE  CHINESE  PINKS. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  in  these  annual  Dianthuses 
which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  They  are  full  of 
brilliant  colouring,  both  self  and  variegated,  and  have 
good  dwarf  habits,  are  semi-hardy,  wonderfully  free 
bloomers,  and  of  exceeding  usefulness  for  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  good  cut  flowers.  The  doubles  hitherto  have 
been  chiefly  of  the  Diadematus  section,  and  marked  by 
an  infinite  variety  of  colouring,  but  mostly  of  parti  or 
variegated  mixtures.  The  Heddewigii  section,  in 
throwing  doubles,  seems  to  be  reproducing  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  fine  self  hues  for  which  the  singles  of  the 
family  are  so  famous. 

Crimson  Belle  is  a  well-known  deep  crimson-maroon 
kind,  and  Brilliant  is  a  beautiful  crimson-scarlet. 
Both  are  now  reproduced  in  double  form,  the  latter 
variety  being  specially  named  Crimson  King,  because 
in  the  sunlight  its  hue  is  so  fiery  and  effective.  Snow¬ 
ball,  a  pure  single  white,  has  produced  Snowflake,  the 
beautiful  double  form  certificated  by  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  the  other  day, 
and  a  wonderfully  useful  thing  for  the  production  of 
pure  white  double  flowers  for  cutting  late  in  the  autumn. 
Many  of  the  flowers  are  elegantly  laciniated,  whilst 
others  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  blooms  of  Mrs. 
Sinkins  Pink,  which  is  so  well  appreciated  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  rich  crimson  seifs  show  up  to  the  highest 
perfection  out  in  the  clear  daylight,  and  the  white 
variety  looks  pure  and  beautiful  anywhere. 

I  have  a  big  patch  of  a  couple  of  rods  in  extent,  from 
which  might  be  cut  a  large  quantity  of  flowers  most 
deliciously  scented,  but  they  are  left  in  hopes  of 
seeding  later.  These  double  forms  are  not  free  seeders, 
and  therefore  will  not  readily  become  plentiful,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  some  of  our  most  beautiful,  as 
well  as  hardiest  of  summer  flowers. — A.  D, 


RENOVATING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Where  there  are  fruit  trees  which  are  not  satisfactory 
as  regards  health  and  fertility,  the  present  time — before 
the  leaves  fall,  and  whilst  they  are  still  green — is  op¬ 
portune  for  marking  and  taking  notes  of  such  as 
require  attention  during  the  autumn  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  lost  vigour,  and  bringing  about  fruitfulness 
in  due  season.  With  old  stunted  trees,  possessing  a 
worn-out  appearance,  perhaps  the  best  advice  one  can 
give  is  to  root  them  out  entirely,  but  with  young  ones 
and  those  of  comparatively  middle  age  the  case  is 
otherwise,  and  it  is  with  these  that  I  purpose  to  offer  a 
few  remarks. 

By  careful  and  judicious  treatment  it  is  surprising 
what  may  be  done  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
with  trees  in  a  debilitated  condition,  and  which  per¬ 
chance  may  seem  to  the  owner  hardly  worth  retaining. 
All  those  with  a  yellowish  and  sickly  tinge  in  the  leaf 
are  the  ones  that  should  be  taken  in  hand.  First  let 
us  take  the  case  of  Apples,  Pears  ’and  Plums.  If  the 
trees  are  still  comparatively  young  and  too  large  it  will 
be  found  quite  safe  to  lift  them  entirely  the  first  season 
— say,  end  of  October,  or  early  in  November,  care  being 
taken  not  to  cut  or  mutilate  more  roots  than  accidental 
causes  may  necessitate.  Clear  away  all  the  old  soil  to 
a  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  if  the  drainage  is  at  fault  rectify 
the  same.  This  last  point  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  it  is  useless  to  expect  success  without  paying  heed 
to  it.  Of  course,  there  are  innumerable  situations 
naturally  well  drained  that  need  not  trouble  the  planter 
in  the  least,  but  where  the  opposite  state  of  things 
prevail  the  full  cost  of  artificial  drainage,  if  well  done, 
will  in  the  end  be  found  to  be  money  well  invested. 
Hiving  removed  the  old  soil,  replace  with  good  sound 
loam— if  the  top  spit  from  an  old  pasture  can  be  had, 
so  much  the  better — well  tread  down  the  same  and 
re-plant  the  tree,  spreading  out  the  roots  evenly,  and  at 
their  proper  level ;  afterwards  securely  stake  and  tie  and 
finish  off  with  a  mulching  of  well-dec lyed  farm-yard 
manure. 

I  ought  to  add  that  it  is  a  bid  plan  to  allow  rich 
manure  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  roots,  by 
mixing  it  along  with  the  soil  as  planting  proceeds. 
Trees  of  rather  large  size  are  best  operated  on  piecemeal 
as  it  were,  taking  one  side  of  the  tree  this  season,  and 
the  other  side  the  next  or  following  year.  To  lift  them 
entirely  the  first  year  would  cause  a  great  check,  and 
might  result  in  total  loss.  Apricots  and  Cherries 
against  walls  may  be  treated  similarly,  but  the  soil 
ought  to  be  of  a  more  open  character,  and  if  it  is  not 
gravelly,  by  all  means  add  a  little  mortar  rubble  and 
broken  brickbats,  so  as  to  ensure  porosity.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  in  a  bad  state  may  also  be  lifted  and  re¬ 
planted  in  good  sound  loam,  i.e.,  young  trees.  With 
large  or  old  trees,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the 
work  of  renovating  should  be  done  by  degrees,  and 
spread  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years.  The  roots 
of  these  ought  to  be  brought  to  within  6  ins.  of  the 
surface  where  practicable.  Roots  in  sour  sub-soils,  and 
inattention  to  other  cultural  details,  are  the  causes  of 
the  so-called  lost  art  of  out-door  Peach  culture  we  hear 
so  much  of  amongst  the  rising  generation,  and  not,  as 
they  allege,  through  climatal  conditions. — H.  J.  H. 

- ->3=<- - 

ffOTES  ON  UrUITS. 

Gravenstein  Apple. 

Last  year  seemed  to  be  particularly  unfavourable  to 
the  proper  development  of  this  fine  Apple.  It  is 
equally  suitable  either  for  dessert  or  culinary  purposes, 
of  large  size  and  rather  strongly  angled  from  the  base 
to  the  eye,  which  is  deepty  set  in  an  angular  and 
knobbed  basin.  The  skin  is  usually  clear  yellow 
streaked  and  marked  with  bright  crimson  ;  but  last 
year,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  had  very  little 
of  this  bright  colouration.  The  fruits  were  also  small 
and  unusually  narrow,  a  fact  which  increased  their 
angular  appearance  greatly.  So  different  are  the  fruits 
on  a  tree  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  this  season,  that 
one  can  hardly  recognise  them  to  be  the  same  thing. 
They  are  very  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length,  so 
that  the  angles  are  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  the  shining 
yellow  ground  colour  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
bright  crimson  of  the  same  glossy  or  lustrous  appear¬ 
ance.  The  fruits  are  now  ready  for  gathering,  and 
some  of  them  were  collected  some  time  ago.  They  are 
in  season  from  October  to  December.  The  variety 
originated  in  the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenberg, 
at  the  castle  of  Grafenstein,  in  Germany  ;  hence  the 
name.  It  well  deserves  to  be  grown  in  every 
collection. 
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QUILLED  ASTERS. 

Under  your  heading  of  “Questions  and  Answers”  last 
week  I  observed  a  reply  to  a  well-known  western  firm 
respecting  Quilled  Asters,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
certain  forms  under  new  names.  Now  there  are  in 
cultivation  in  this  country,  by  home  growers  for  seed 
purposes,  about  twelve  forms,  perhaps  some  may  have 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  but  on  the  whole,  twelve  is  the 
number  in  general  cultivation.  I  have  had  these  for 
years,  and  grow  them  from  year  to  year,  but  not  one 
under  name.  Some  growers,  as  is  the  case  in  question, 
give  distinctive  appellations,  but,  then,  how  frightfully 
misleading  to  the  public,  when  each  seed  firm  who 
names  gives  to  the  same  form  diverse  appellations.  It 
is  most  unfair,  because  purchasers  are  led  to  believe  that 
Duchess  of  Albany  of  one  firm,  Snowball  of  another, 
and  White  Globe  of  a  third  are  dissimilar,  whereas  they 
are  all  identical. 

Now  the  following  comprise  the  forms  generally 
grown,  the  quality  in  all  cases,  I  have  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever,  being  equal : — Pure  white,  French  or  flesh-white, 
pink  or  lilac,  carmine,  lavender,  blue,  purple,  dark 
red,  red  with  white  centre,  red  with  variegated  guard- 
florets,  blue  with  white  centre,  and  mottled  red  and 
white.  The  last  but  one  is  the  smallest  form,  but 
will  presently  be  enlarged  by  selection.  The  blooms 
are  as  solid  and  rotund  as  quilled  Asters  can  be,  and 
are  perfect  in  character  throughout.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  these  Asters,  whilst  self  fertilising  freely,  seem 
to  be  impregnable  to  insects,  as  even  when  the 
various  sorts  are  grown  side  by  side  from  year  to  year 
they  never  break  or  produce  variable  flowers.  For 
cutting  purposes  these  quilled  Asters  are  most  service¬ 
able,  and  are  very  enduring. — A.  D. 

- ->K- - 

INCENTIVES  TO  STUDY. 

Having  sent  my  first  contribution  to  learn  the  views 
of  others  on  the  above  subject,  I  must  admit  that  my 
enthusiasm  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  deserve  the  praise 
which  Mr.  Gaut  has  given  me.  Most  of  us,  I  think, 
have  often  heard  it  said  that  there  are  generally  two 
•sides  to  a  question,  and  Mr.  Gaut,  in  his  eloquent  con¬ 
tribution  on  the  above,  has  forcibly  and  clearly  dealt 
with  each,  and  looking  at  the  subject  in  the  light 
which  he  has  placed  it  in,  I  must  say  that  in  every 
point  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  Though  I  have  not 
very  much  experience  of  the  woild  as  yet,  still,  I  well 
know  that  the  young  men  in  some  gardens  have  a 
manifest  advantage  over  those  of  others,  and  if  they 
put  that  advantage  to  good  use  their  unluekier  neigh¬ 
bours,  should  they  ever  have  to  compete  with  them, 
would  stand  but  a  very  poor  chance  indeed.  I  will  now 
only  add  that  an  educated  gardener  is  a  man  not  to  be 
despised,  and  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  trying  to 
improve  themselves  for  such  a  position  I  would  say — 

“  Improve  the  time, 

Its  hours  too  quickly  fly.” 

—  W.  N.  Fellows. 


Both  Mr.  Fellows  and  “Gamma”  are  no  doubt  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  just  and  honest  desire,  yet  their  contribu¬ 
tions  under  the  above  heading  are  only  the  same  subject 
as  discussed  in  a  former  volume  under  the  heading  of 
“Horticultural  Technical  Education,”  and  to  describe 
one  or  the  other  as  resting  upon  a  sound  practical 
knowledge  in  the  sciences  of  gardening  is  altogether 
misleading.  Since  then  I  have  seen  no  cause  to  alter 
my  previous  statement,  and  again  repeat  that  natural 
laws  are  better  than  any  artificial  culture  or  cram  for 
the  production  of  certain  articles.  Sentimental  writers 
often  accuse  those  who  state  facts  as  discouraging  young 
men — a  fallacious  idea,  for  the  mind  is  like  steam,  the 
more,  its  natural  inclinations  are  compressed  the  more 
it  will  show. 

“  Gamma”  is  perfectly  confident  that  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Fellows  would  give  wonderful  results. 
I  am  sure  he  must  be  a  more  sanguine  being  than  most 
of  us,  in  candidly  saying  so  much.  I  am  not  so  certain, 
for  such  short  cuts— as,  for  instance,  a  young  man 
answering  the  most  questions  at  a  given  course  of 
lectures  — if  adopted  in  their  entirety,  would  demoralise 
our  whole  system  of  practical  gardening.  The  best 
readers  or  writers  would  naturally  make  good  clerks, 
and  therefore  merely  artificial  gardeners  ;  something 
more  is  wanted,  and  if  mechanical  tests  and  productive 
results  are  in  proportion  to  the  mental,  then  these 
primary  factors  in  combination  will  give  excellent  and 
harmonious  results. 

These  natural  talents,  with  their  stamp  divine,  will 
impel  the  lad  forward  in  advance  of  his  companions 
who  have  fewer  talents,  and  they  are  many.  Such 
a  stamp  should  be  loyally  recognised  by  those  through 


whose  hands  he  has  to  pass  ;  but,  alas,  for  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  artificial  influences  in  the  form  of  flatterers’ 
tips  and  premiums  in  lieu  of  sterling  merit  !  “Gamma” 
is  astonished  at  competition  not  being  advisable  outside 
the  garden.  I  fully  admit  there  are  two  ways  of 
becoming  a  gardener — one  inside  the  garden  by  work, 
the  other  outside  by  study.  The  best  is  he  who  can 
make  the  most  of  these  two  ways.  “  Gamma,”  how¬ 
ever,  sticks  like  a  leech  to  the  man  who  studies,  which 
is  not  natural,  although  he  vainly  attempts  to  explain. 

There  is  only  one  rung  on  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  it 
is  amongst  those  rungslower  down,  speaking  figuratively, 
whore  competition  is  keenest  in  making  the  ascent.  It 
is  very  kind  of  “Gamma”  to  lift  the  bottom  of  this 
gardeners’  ladder  level  with  the  uppermost  rung.  I 
confess  there  will  be  no  clodhoppers  then — all  will  be 
intelligent.  What  will  become  of  those  who  may  work 
with  more  of  candour  than  of  courtesy  1  We  want 
facts,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  correspondent 
should  so  stigmatise  those  workers  upon  whom  the 
foundation  of  practical  gardening  rests.  Nature  will 
not  allow,  and  cannot  cram,  nineteen  heads  where  two 
or  three  only  are  wanted. 

I  fancy  it  is  not  the  first  time  “Gamma”  and  I  have 
philosophised  upon  mind  and  work  ;  and  your  two 
correspondents,  like  many  others,  attach  too  much 
importance  to  mind,  which,  it  is  often  said,  governs  the 
body,  and  is  very  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  where  are 
their  ideas  to  come  from,  unless  from  the  world  around 
them  ?  Where  are  the  principles  of  arrangement  to  be 
looked  for  except  as  manifested  in  the  garden  ?  Yet 
“Gamma”  ignores  the  fitness  of  the  master  gardener 
(p.  55),  in  dealing  out  promotion.  Gardeners  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  garden  for  the  means  of  practical 
experiment  ;  but  when  once  acquired  they  are  under 
the  control  of  the  mind.  We  should  never  support  our 
theories  as  facts  until  we  have  actually  experimented, 
which  is  the  best  means  of  education  in  the  horticultural 
world.  “Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  thy  might.” — B.  Lockwood. 

- - 

IfoTES  from  Scotland. 
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Hardy  Plants  for  Bedding.  —  The  ordinary 
bedding  season  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  come  to  an 
end,  so  far  at  least  as  tender  plants  are  concerned,  and 
experiences  have  in  many  cases  been  untoward.  After 
a  very  dry  June  and  part  of  July  rain  fell  copiously, 
and  continued  till  the  end  of  August,  while  the  nights 
were  mostly  cool,  and  sunshine  was  the  exception,  but 
September  made  up  for  a  deal,  and  on  the  whole  it  has 
been  a  very  favourable  month  for  flower  and  all  other 
gardening.  Beds  of  Pelargoniums,  which  looked  dull 
and  flowerless,  brightened  rapidly,  and  were  all  one 
could  wish  for  till  the  21st  of  the  month,  when 
frost,  severe  enough  to  destroy  French  Beans, 
Dahlias,  Peas  in  full  bearing,  Potato  tops,  &c.,  did  not 
spare  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  Iresines,  and  many  other 
things,  showing  most  forcibly  the  fallacy  of  filling 
a  garden  with  plants  which  are  so  easily  put  out  of 
existence.  We  have  the  best  flower  gardening  authorities 
denouncing  a  system  which  has  cost  them  much  physical 
and  mental  labour  during  their  lifetime.  We  cannot 
claim  to  be  exempt  from  such  an  experience,  but  at 
present,  while  the  tender  things  are  ruthlessly  cut  off, 
we  can  look  at  an  abundance  of  inflorescence.  We  never 
had  Pansies  do  better  than  during  the  past  season. 
Bullion  has  flowered  in  such  perfection  as  I  never  saw 
a  yellow  kind  do  before,  and  all  yellows  are  discarded 
except  this  one.  Robin  Hood  and  several  mauve  and 
purple  kinds  of  our  own  raising  are  in  fine  form.  Blue 
King  holds  its  own  ;  and  Purity,  as  a  white,  is  very 
satisfactory.  Lady  Kintore  and  several  of  that  class 
are  now  very  telling. — Stirling. 

The  Exhibitions  of  the  Past  Season.— I 
have  read  the  reports  of  many  grand  horticultural 
exhibitions  which  have  taken  place  throughout  the 
country  during  the  last  few  months,  and  each  report 
has  indicated  success  of  a  highly  meritorious  character, 
and  if  not  all,  at  least  the  majority  of  the  exhibits  have 
been  favourably  commented  upon.  This  is  very 
pleasing  to  hear  at  a  time  when  reductions  are  reported 
to  be  taking  place  in  horticultural  establishments  all 
round,  and  shows  plainly  that  if  the  means  to  maintain 
many  good  old  gardens  are  inadequate,  horticultural 
skill  is  not  retrogressing.  One  cannot  for  a  moment 
say,  because  certain  exhibits  have  been  brought  from 
one  garden,  that  first-rate  management  all  round  is 
apparent.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  good  things 
are  cultivated,  and  when  anyone  is  able  to  distinguish 
himself  while  struggling  with  difficulties  on  all  sides 


for  want  of  the  most  ordinary  requirements  to  maintain 
a  garden,  the  credit  is  proportionately  greater. 

It  is  not  always  where  a  place  is  the  most  extensive 
that  one  has  the  best  opportunities  of  showing  high- 
class  culture  ;  indeed,  it  is  frequently  in  such  positions 
that  high  culture  cannot  be  developed,  simply  because 
the  chief  has  to  scheme,  struggle,  and  plan  to  make 
ends  meet,  as  well  as  to  depend  upon  disinterested 
workmen  to  attend  to  important  details  of  cultivation, 
while  the  one  man,  with  his  dozen  or  two  of  this  and 
score  of  that,  can  manage  the  whole  easily,  and  devote 
time  and  skill  to  develop  high  cultivation.  One  of  the 
most  successful  and  extensive  Grape  growers  once  told 
me  that  he  cut  most  of  his  grand  Grapes,  which 
created  admiration  far  and  near,  from  a  small  Vine  at 
the  end  of  his  dwelling-house,  and  the  one  to  which, 
out  of  a  great  number,  he  gave  personal  attention.  If 
one  cannot,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  attend  to  small 
details  of  cultivation,  distinction  cannot  readily  be 
attained. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  laudation  which  is  given  to 
superior  cultivation,  we  hear  from  old  veterans  that 
many  of  the  fine  classes  of  fruits  which  were  wont  to 
grace  the  exhibition  tables  are  seldom  represented  now, 
notably  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  Muscats.  Queen 
Pines  are  rarely  seen  in  first-class  order,  and  Peaches 
are  oftener  represented  by  kinds  which  only  have 
appearance  to  recommend  them,  so  many  coarse  showy 
varieties  being  grown  for  exhibition  purposes  ;  Queen 
Pines  are  now  seldom  seen  of  more  than  second  or  third 
rate  merit.  But  I  need  not  make  further  comment: 
while  encouragement  is  given  to  the  production  of 
articles  which  have  for  some  years  been  so  popular, 
cultivators  of  them  should  not  be  blamed  for  devoting 
their  time  and  talents  to  meet  a  popular  wish. 

In  these  northern  parts  I  hear  on  all  hands  that  the 
exhibitions,  on  the  whole,  have  never  been  superior 
to  what  they  were  this  season.  I  have  visited  a 
number  of  provincial  shows  and  seen  many  things 
tabled  which  were  very  near  perfection.  Vegetables, 
however,  in  all  cases  were  the  strongest  features.  At 
Stirling,  as  representing  the  county  in  which  I  am 
located,  a  most  meritorious  display  was  staged  for 
competition,  and  many  fine  and  noteworthy  items  were 
placed  for  exhibition  only.  Messrs.  Drummond’s 
large  contributions  of  plants,  flowers  aud  Potatos  were 
much  admired.  The  latter,  named  Jubilee  and  Maggie, 
second  early  kinds,  are  distinct,  and  will  be  valued  as 
two  kinds  of  fine  quality  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
"What  one  can  admire  in  such  an  exhibition  is  the 
absence  of  anything  inferior,  which  mars  the  appearance 
of  first-rate  produce.  The  fruit  generally  was  good. 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  very  superior  to  those 
exhibited  at  Edinburgh.  The  weak  point  was  a  lot  of 
useless  Melons,  only  one  being  fit  for  use.  Stirling 
has  not  had  much  to  boast  of  in  the  class  for  Melons  for 
some  years.  Cut  flowers  were  of  much  excellence, 
amateurs  contributing  largely  to  the  display.  In  their 
vegetable  classes  there  was  much  to  be  admired,  the 
collections  of  Leeks,  Celery,  and  Onions  especially,  the 
latter  in  some  cases  coming  close  up  to  the  magnificent 
display  tabled  at  Edinburgh  by  Mr.  Deverill,  of 
Banbury. — F. 

Apples  and  Localities. — We  have  again  had 
proof  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  not  wise  to  plant  Apples 
in  quantities  merely  as  a  collection,  and  expect  each 
season  to  have  fair  returns  from  the  trees  ;  but  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  half  a  dozen  kinds  at  most,  having  a  choice 
collection  apart  from  these,  to  afford  a  yearly  supply, 
should  be  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.  The 
gardens  which  I  have  visited  this  season  in  quest  of 
information  regarding  fruit  crops  can  in  few  cases  show 
that  number  of  kinds  hearing  full  crops  of  Apples,  and 
in  our  locality  (Stirlingshire)  the  number  of  sorts 
bearing  freely  average  under  half  a  dozen.  Wherever 
Stirling  Castle,  Seatonhouse,  and  King  of  Pippins  are 
grown  in  quantity,  a  supply  of  fruit  from  September  to 
April  is  assured  for  culinary  purposes.  Lord  Suffield 
and  Keswick  Codlin  should  also  be  enumerated,  as  they 
are  seldom  unfruitful  and  are  valued  in  every  house¬ 
hold,  and  I  expect  to  see  some  fine  specimens  at  some 
of  the  coming  local  shows,  as  their  value  is  appreciable 
for  making  a  display  among  cottagers’  exhibits.  Even 
when  dessert  kinds  are  plentiful  Americans  have  the 
preference,  because  of  their  fine  appearance,  and  the 
low  price  at  which  they  can  be  obtained  renders  them 
‘  ‘comeatable”  by  purchasers.  F  or  covering  any  wall  space 
as  cordons  or  small  root-pruned  trees,  the  little  highly- 
flavoured  Margil  is  most  serviceable.  It  is  such  a  hardy 
kind,  bearing  freely,  with  flavour  of  much  excellence. 
It  is  simply  a  small  Ribston  Pippin,  but  not  liable  to 
canker  like  that  old  favourite.  Kerry  Pippin  also  does 
good  service  in  such  positions.  In  the  south  they  are 
seldom  without  a  crop  on  ordinary  trees. — Stirling. 
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Carnation  Notes. 

However  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  demur  at  the 
“Man  of  Kent’s”  picture  of  Carnations  as  they  were 
fifty  years  ago  and  as  we  have  them  to-day,  he  is  at 
least  to  be  congratulated  on  having  induced  the  Nestor 
of  floriculture  to  draw  for  our  benefit  on  the  rich  stores 
of  his  memory  and  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
favourite  flower,  and  I  hope  the  promise  from  him  of 
more  on  the  same  pleasant  and  never-wearying  theme 
may  not  be  long  in  its  fulfilment.  The  “Man  of 
Kent’s”  estimate  of  the  flowers  of  fifty  years  back 
relatively  to  those  lately  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall  reminds 
one  of  Thackeray’s  story  of  the  superlative  cakes  of  his 
youth,  and  his  sad  disillusionment  when  revisiting  the 
scene  of  once  delightful  repasts  at  a  more  mature  period 
of  life.  “  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,”  and  were  it  possible  to  bring  those  “fine 
blooms  ”  of  bygone  days  under  the  eyes  of  the  “  Man 
of  Kent  ”  now,  and  place  them  beside  such  flowers  as 
were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  last  July,  he  would  only 
experience  another  of  those  disillusionings  which  come 
in  some  shape  to  all  of  us  as]time  goes  on.  But  even  if 
we  had  not,  happily,  contemporary  testimony  like  that 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Dodwell  to  enlighten  us,  the  facts  as 
we  know  them  would  be  sufficiently  corrective  of  the 
“Man  of  Kent’s  ”  impressions.  Certainly,  if  by  “fine 
blooms  ”  he  is  thinking  mainly  of  size — and  uncon¬ 
sciously,  perhaps,  he  is— then  I  should  not  question 
his  position  ;  but  it  is  quality  which,  in  this  connection, 
would  be  wholly  in  a  florists’  mind. 

I  write  away  from  any  opportunity  of  reference, 
hut  out  of  the  long  lists  of  Carnations  and  Pieotees 
given  by  Hogg,  in  his  Supplement,  published  in  1S33, 
very  few,  I  think,  if  any,  will  be  found  mentioned  in 
floricultural  publications  of  twenty  years  later.  Of 
Carnations  originating  in  the  forties  even,  how  many  are 
there  which  yet  hold  first  rank  ?  The  still  dauntless 
old  Admiral  and  the  unwitherable  Sarah  seems  to 
exhaust  the  list.  Granting  the  more  or  less  early  decline 
from  high  estate  of  so  many,  and  the  total  extinction  of 
others,  we  may  still  believe  that  had  quality  worthy 
of  perpetuation  existed  in  such  abundance,  we  should 
have  had  more  of  it  preserved  to  us,  as  we  have  had  it 
in  the  cases  of  Admiral  Curzon  and  Sarah  Payne. 

As  to  the  Picotee  of  the  old  days,  it  does  not  seem  to 
say  much  for  the  status  of  the  flower  when  we  find  so 
severe  a  censor  as  Glenny  laying  down  the  law  so 
gently  for  her,  that  though  he  must  have  her  “  feather  ” 
continuous  he  will  not  insist  that  it  shall  be  of  uniform 
breadth  throughout.  These  would  have  been  fine 
things  to  have  brought  to  the  Drill  Hall,  where  they 
would  have  evoked,  I  imagine,  much  the  same  feeling  as 
the  re-appearance  of  the  coal-scuttle  bonnets  of  our 
great  grandmothers.  At  the  great  show  at  Slough  six 
years  ago  a  gentlemen  handed  round,  shortly  after  the 
luncheon,  a  Bronze  Medal  which  he  had  won  at  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Carnations  just  fifty  years  before.  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  asking  him  whether  the  flowers  of 
those  times  were  as  good  as  we  had  seen  that  day. 
His  “  Oh,  dear  no  !  ”  in  reply  was  as  candid  as  it  was 
decisive.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  strange  had  it 
been  otherwise.  The  contrary  view  would  have  meant 
that  all  the  devotion  and  skill  of  two  generations  of 
florists  had  been  in  vain. — M.  Rowan. 

Auriculas  in  October. 

Auriculas  are  now  falling  away  to  their  winter’s  rest, 
the  older  leaves  are  turning  yellow,  and  the  plants  in 
consequence  appear  to  become  smaller  ;  but  there  is 
no  real  cause  for  anxiety.  There  are  forces  in  the 
plant  that  will  strengthen  and  solidify  during  the 
winter,  that  in  the  spring-time  will  become  active,  and 
produce  leaf,  bud,  and  blossom.  The  loss  of  the  outer 
leaves  in  the  autumn  need  cause  the  grower  no 
apprehension,  if  the  plants  have  good  sound  filbert-like 
centres.  But  little  water  will  now  be  needed,  and  none 
need  be  given  until  the  plants  plainly  ask  for  it,  by  a 
slight  flagging  of  the  leaves.  Auriculas  are  much  safer 
during  the  winter  months  through  being  kept  a  little 
dry,  than  from  being  wet  ;  so  long  as  the  soil  is  moist 
enough  to  keep  the  plant  alive  and  healthy,  that  is 
sufficient.  But  there  are  several  little  attentions 
necessary  :  the  occasional  stirring  of  the  surface-soil, 
the  removal  of  all  decaying  foliage  likely  to  cause  rot, 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  sharp 
look  out  for  any  plants  that  appear  to  be  falling  back 
in  condition.  As  soon  as  this  is  noticeable,  the  plant 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  soil,  and  the  root  examined. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  there  is  something  the 


matter  at  the  roots,  and  if  rot  has  set  in,  the  afflicted 
parts  should  be  cut  away,  and  the  plant  re-potted, 
placing  it  at  the  side  of  a  small  pot,  and  treating  it  to 
a  little  coco  fibre  and  sand  mixed  together,  to  induce 
root  action.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Auricula 
is  not  an  interesting  plant  during  the  winter.  It  is 
interesting,  at  all  times  to  those  who  tend  it,  from  the 
attachment  they  hear  this  genus. — R.  D. 

Antirrhinums. 

I  think  the  beauty  of  the  old-fashioned  homely  Snap¬ 
dragon  is  scarcely  so  much  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  I  was  in  a  garden  not  long  since  where  there  were, 
growing  in  a  border,  plants  that  had  attained  to  a  large 
size,  and  had  formed  remarkable  heads  of  bloom,  and 
the  owner  of  this  garden  was  justifiably  proud  of  his 
plants,  for  he  had  selected  seed,  sown  it,  raised  the 
seedlings,  and  saw  them  bloom —all  to  his  great  joy. 
Though  classed  among  the  hardy  perennials,  the 
Antirrhinum  will  flower  the  first  year  from  seed,  there¬ 
fore  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible  in  a  gentle 
heat,  the  young  plants  pricked  off  into  boxes  or  pans, 
grown  on  into  size  in  a  cold  frame,  and  planted  out  in 
the  open  when  large  enough.  The  advantage  of  getting 
the  plants  on  quickly  is  that  the  raiser  can  get  them 
into  bloom  by  the  month  of  September,  if  not  earlier  ; 
he  can  then  select  the  best  among  his  seedlings  and  take 
cuttings  from  them,  because,  like  other  perennials,  as 
soon  as  the  Antirrhinum  has  gone  out  of  flower  it 
throws  up  young  growths  from  around  the  base  of  the 
main  stem,  and  if  these  are  made  into  cuttings,  put 
round  the  sides  of  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  kept 
close  for  a  time,  they  soon  make  roots,  and  then  they 
can  be  grown  on,  making  very  fine  plants  to  put  out  to 
flower  the  summer  following. 

I  am  at  the  present  time  putting  in  cuttings  of  two  or 
three  beautiful  striped  varieties  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  March  last.  It  may  be  said  that  the  strains  of  seeds 
of  the  present  day  are  so  fine  that  anyone  who  sows 
them  is  certain  to  get  a  fine  lot  of  flowers  ;  but  anyone 
who  has  raised  few  good  things  is  naturally  anxious  to 
preserve  them  if  possible,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  by  means  of  cuttings.  One  cannot  be  quite  sure 
that  any  particular  variety  can  be  reproduced  exactly 
from  seed,  hence  the  wisdom  of  perpetuating  it 
in  a  way  that  will  ensure  its  reproduction.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  used  to  adopt  the  practice  of  sowing  seeds  of  the 
Snapdragon  in  July,  so  that  their  plants  could  bloom 
early  the  following  summer.  A  different  process  is 
now  adopted,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  for  throwing  away  the  plants  after  they 
have  flowered.  A  large  number,  if  not  all  of  them, 
will  be  certain  to  stand  through  the  winter,  and  they 
will  bloom  before  the  spring-sown  seedlings. 

One  decided  advantage  has  come  from  the  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  Antirrhinum  during  the  last  few 
years.  We  have  reduced  considerably  the  height  to 
which  they  once  grew.  I  am  not  treating  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Tom  Thumb  Antirrhinum,  but  the 
ordinary  garden  strain.  Forty  years  or  so  ago  there 
lived  at  Huddersfield  a  Mr.  John  Riley,  who  took  the 
Antirrhinum  in  hand  when  it  was  but  little  thought  of, 
and  made  considerable  improvements  in  it  Jand  pro¬ 
duced  varieties  that  were  named  and  distributed  as  we 
now  do  new  Dahlias.  But  he  used  to  grow  individual 
plants  to  a  large  size,  6  ft.  and  7  ft.  in  height,  and  as 
many  as  4  ft.  through.  It  would,  perhaps,  not  be 
impossible  to  produce  such  giants  in  these  days,  but 
the  plants  would  need  to  be  three  or  four  years  old, 
and  be  highly  cultivated.  — R.  D. 

Carnations. 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of  my  own  layers,  I 
should  say  this  is  a  very  much  more  favourable  season 
for  their  quick  rooting  than  last  year.  In  1888,  many 
layers  not  laid  down  until  late  in  the  season,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the  shoots  suffi¬ 
ciently  hardened  for  the  purpose,  did  not  root  until  the 
spring,  and  then  the  plants  were  weak  and  of  but  little 
practical  value.  Such  as  were  of  service  rushed  off  into 
bloom,  and  left  the  grower  destitute  of  grass  out  of 
which  to  make  layers.  This  season  things  are  different. 
I  was  a  little  late  in  putting  down  layers,  but  the  grass 
was  in  good  condition,  and  the  layers  look  as  promising 
as  possible,  as  if  they  were  rooting  fast,  and  they 
promise  to  make  strong  plants  for  potting  off.  The 
pots  containing  the  layers  are  all  in  the  open,  raised  a 
little  above  the  ground  level  to  prevent  worms  getting 
into  them,  but  exposed  to  all  weathers  and  protected 
from  none.  There  is  not  the  slightest  pretence  of 
coddling.  What  is  needed  is  to  examine  the  pots  occa¬ 
sionally,  in  order  to  see  if  the  rain  has  washed  away 


the  soil  from  the  layers  where  they  are  pegged  down 
into  it,  replacing  it  with  more,  and  to  keep  the 
surface  free  from  the  growth  of  weeds.  Worms  should 
be  excluded  from  the  pots  as  far  as  possible,  as  they 
disturb  the  layers  by  working  among  them. 

Potting  off  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  rooting  process 
is  sufficiently  completed.  I  put  two  rooted  layers  in  a 
5-in.  pot,  or  one  in  a  31 -in  or  4-in.,  using  a  compost 
made  up  of  yellow  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  some  silver  sand. 
The  pots  are  well  drained,  the  plants  have  the  soil 
pressed  firmly  about  them,  and  they  are  stood  in  a  cold 
frame  with  the  lights  drawn  off,  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
except  drenching  rains.  In  time  of  severe  frost  the 
lights  are  closed.  During  winter  the  soil  is  kept  just 
sufficiently  moist  to  keep  the  plants  in  giod  condition, 
and  then  when  hard  frost  comes,  the  danger  of  pots 
becoming  broken  through  expansion  by  frost  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Keeping  the  foliage  dry  is  one  means 
of  preventing  “spot.”  This  is  a  fungoid  growth  on 
the  leaves,  which  takes  the  form  of  blotches,  and  which, 
unless  arrested  will  extend  to  the  stem,  causing 
destruction  to  the  plant.  Spot  is  mainly  caused  by 
a  stagnant,  damp  atmosphere.  The  Carnation  is  a 
breeze-loving  plant,  thriving  in  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  to  all  appearance  impatient  of  confinement 
when  moisture  pervades  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Dodwell 
recommends  that  when  the  plants  are  attacked  by 
spot,  the  affected  leaves  should  be  cut  away,  the  plant 
and  surface  of  the  soil  cleaned  by  means  of  a  brush, 
and  the  latter  stirred  to  make  it  fresh  and  sweet. 
Then  the  plant  should  be  exposed  to  the  full  influence 
of  light  and  air,  when  its  recovery  is  only  a  question  of 
time. 

The  soil  which  comes  from  the  layered  pots  I  find  very 
useful  for  top-dressing  Carnations  in  the  open  ground.  I 
generally  lift  and  re-plant  my  open-air  plants,  placing 
some  fresh  soil  about  the  roots,  treading  the  soil  firmly 
about  them  ;  I  then  peg  down  securely  any  shoots  that 
are  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  wind,  adding  a  good 
surface-dressing  of  old  Carnation  soil.  I  have  a 
peculiar  soil,  not  well  adapted  for  wintering  Carnations 
in,  and  I  find  that  I  have  fewer  losses  by  lifting  and 
re-planting  them  than  by  leaving  the  plants  untouched 
in  the  open  ground. 

Such  plants  as  are  layered  in  the  open  ground  are 
benefited  by  top-dressing  the  layers  with  some  soil. 
The  tendency  of  heavy  rains  is  to  wash  the  soil  away, 
leaving  the  layers  bare,  hence  the  advantage  of  the 
surface-dressing.  But  it  is  always  the  safest  to  lift 
anything  of  promise  from  the  open  ground  for  layering 
in  pots,  though  not  a  few  lovers  of  the  Carnation  may 
think  this  entirely  a  work  of  supererogation.—  R.  D. 

Dressing  Carnations. 

What  does  your  correspondent  “  W.  W.”  (p.  56)  mean 
when  he  says  that  it  requires  “  some  amount  of  artistic 
skill  to  produce  such  monstrous  exaggerations  of  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  flower  ”  ?  I  should  have  thought 
such  fiascos  would  have  shown  the  utter  want  of  all 
artistic  skill  or  taste  in  the  matter.  I  see  “  W.  W.” 
advises  the  reduction  of  single  blooms  at  Oxford,  so 
that  new  seedlings  of  merit  may  be  displayed.  Have 
then  the  latter  hitherto  been  disregarded  or  excluded  ? 
However  this  may  be  at  Oxford,  it  is  not  so  in  London, 
and  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  there,  exhibited 
by  your  correspondent,  any  of  those  “flowers  of  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  in  size,  form,  and  colour,”  which  he 
raises  annually  by  thousands.  It  is  a  duty  “  W.  W.” 
owes  to  his  fellow  lovers  of  Carnations  to  exhibit  these 
fine  flowers  of  his,  and  not  to  tantalise  us  by  mere 
description  of  them. — B. 

The  Carnation  Maggot. 

The  Carnation  Maggot  referred  to  in  your  issue  for 
May  18th  last,  p.  596,  is  doubtless  the  one  which  is  so 
frequently  found  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  and  into 
which  it  seems  to  work  its  way,  destroying  the  shoots 
or  centres  of  the  plants  by  eating  all  the  pith  of  the 
stems.  This  maggot  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  one 
which  is  found  so  mysteriously  nested  in  the  interior  of 
the  Carnation  and  Pink  leaves  (referred  to  on  p.  612, 
25th  May),  the  eggs  producing  the  latter  being  de¬ 
posited  there  by  the  ovipositor  of  the  female  fly  ;  the 
eggs  producing  the  maggot  of  the  former  are,  no  doubt, 
deposited  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  and  there  remain 
until  hatched. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  the  heads  of  two  young  plants 
that  bear  a  similar  appearance  to  those  in  which  the 
maggots  are  hatched.  I  have  not  one  at  the  present 
time  containing  the  maggot  or  chrysalis.  I  also 
enclose  you  several  Carnation  and  Pink  leaves,  some 
with  maggots  in,  and  others  which  the  maggots  have 
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vacated.  The  process  of  depositing  the  eggs,  and  the 
exit  of  the  maggots  from  the  leaves,  are  so  nicely 
performed  that  I  have  been  unable,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  a  powerful  glass,  to  find  out  either  the 
places  of  deposit  or  the  doors  through  which  the 
maggots  depart.  I  leave  these  to  be  discovered  by 
some  scientific  entomologist,  and  for  his  guidance  I 
forward  herewith  several  chrysalids  of  the  maggot 
(measuring  about  3-32  in.  in  length)  taken  from  the 
Carnation  and  Pink  in  the  maggot  state  ;  also  half  a 
dozen  flies  which  I  have  hatched  from  other  chrysalids 
of  the  same  kind,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  as 
small  as  gnats.  I  likewise  send  two  larger  flies  (I 
think,  male  and  female)  hatched  from  maggots  taken 
from  the  hearts  of  plants. 

If  any  of  your  scientific  friends  will  be  good  enough 
to  say  to  what  order  these  flies  belong,  and  if  anything 
can  be  done  to  guard  the  plants  against  the  destruction 
they  produce,  all  Carnation  and  Pink  growers  will  be 
grateful. 

I  have  grown  Carnations 
and  Pinks  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  both  in 
Lancashire  and  the  midland 
counties,  and  have  always 
been  troubled  with  the 
maggots,  which  are  in  the 
hearts  of  the  plants,  but  I 
never  saw  anything  of  those 
which  are  found  in  the 
leaves  until  I  came  to  reside 
here.  —  James  Thurstan, 

Finsbury  House,  Fdehmond 
Road,  Cardiff. 

[We  have  now  received 
three  different  flies  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the 
leaves  or  stems  of  Carnations. 

They  all  belong  to  the  order 
Diptera,  and  those  you 
sent  us  belong  to  the  family 
Muscidte,  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  on  close  examination 
that  the  smaller  of  the 
two  enclosed  with  your  notes 
is  Phytomyza  nigricornis, 
a  small  black  fly  that 
infests  various  species  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Cinerarias 
and  other  Composites.  One 
remedy  is  to  collect  all 
the  leaves  that  show  the 
presence  of  the  miner  and 
burn  them.  Another  is  to 
syringe  the  plants  occasion¬ 
ally  with  weak  tobacco- 
water  or  soap-suds,  so  as  to 
render  the  foliage  distasteful 
to  the  female  flies,  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  laying  their 
eggs  there.  This  latter 
remedy  would  also  apply  to 
larger  flies  that  give  rise 
to  the  Carnation  Maggot 
proper.  We  received  a  fly 
about  twice  the  size  of  the 
larger  one  you  sent,  but 
it  was  smashed  coming 
through  the  post.  Evidently 
there  are  several  of  the 
Diptera  that  attack  Pinks  and  Carnations. — Ed  ] 

Cactus  Dahlias,  Centenary  and  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Bute. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  two  beautiful  Dahlias  of  the  class 
known  as  Cactus,  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
flower-heads  of  Juarezi,  the  original  type,  to  a  species 
of  Cactus,  or  more  properly  speaking,  a  Cereus  or 
Phyllocactus,  to  which  the  comparison  is  by  no  means 
inappropriate.  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Cornwalls,  Brentwood, 
who  sent  them,  is  well  known  for  his  skill  as  a  culti¬ 
vator  and  the  exhibits  he  annually  makes  of  this 
popular  class  of  flowers.  Centenary  belongs  to  the 
large-sized  type,  and  is  certainly  a  handsome  kind  for 
garden  decoration.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency 
to  raise  varieties  with  small  flowers,  representing  a 
Pompon  Cactus  type,  and  they  will  be  most  useful  for 
cut-flower  purposes.  The  florets  of  Centenary  are 
elongated,  narrowed  to  a  point  nearly  flat,  and  two¬ 
toothed  at  the  tip.  They  are  also  of  a  bright  crimson- 
red  or  brilliant  scarlet,  and  give  the  head,  as  a  whole, 
a  bold  and  conspicuous  appearance.  Marchioness  of 
Bute  is  considerably  smaller,  and  somewhat  after  the 


style  of  Charming  Bride,  but  much  paler.  The  florets 
are  elongated,  but  much  more  bluntly  pointed  than 
Centenary,  and  white,  tipped  with  pale  rosy  purple,  or 
suffused  there  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

- »3=<- - 

DENDROBIUM  BIGIBBUM. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  this  beautiful  Australian 
Orchid  is  so  difficult  to  grow  and  flower  satisfactorily  in 
this  country,  for  large  importations  of  it  have  been 
made  and  mostly  lost.  A  few  cultivators  succeed  in 
growing  it  very  creditably  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  failure  is  the 
result,  or  at  most  but  a  few  straggling  blooms  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  still  fewer  spikes,  and  the  stems  also  dwindle 
away  annually.  Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a 
photograph  of  a  plant  grown  by  Captain  Broomfield,  of 
Sydney,  N.S.W.  The  photograph  was  sent  home  by 
Admiral  Fairfax  to  his  gardener,  Mr.  Yea.  The  plant 
bore  thirteen  spikes,  having,  in  the  aggregate,  sixty- 
seven  flowers  fully  expanded,  while  nineteen  other 


DENDROBIUM  BIGIBBUM. 


spikes  were  showing  for  bloom.  One  stem  alone  bore 
twenty-five  blooms,  and  was  2  ft.  7  ins.  long.  The 
length  of  the  stems  in  this  country  does  not  usually 
much  exceed  15  ins.,  and  are  generally  very  slender — 
say,  about  the  thickness  of  a  writing  pencil,  or  even 
less.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  magenta-purple, 
with  a  darker  lip,  but  the  particular  shade  is  liable  to 
variation.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the  double 
gibbosity  of  the  lip  just  above  the  spur,  and  with  the 
exception  of  D.  Phaltenopsis,  there  is  no  other  Dendrobe 
like  this  species  in  cultivation. 

- - 

ASTERS  AT  CHISWICK. 

A  large  collection  of  China  Asters  have  been  grown 
on  trial  this  year  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and  all  through  the  month 
of  September  presented  a  very  gay  appearance.  Having 
on  previous  occasions  given  copious  notes,  with  illus¬ 
trations,  on  the  collections  of  Asters  on  trial  there,  we 
here  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  some  of 
the  most  striking  or  meritorious  kinds  we  noted 
recently.  A  strain  called  German  Emperor,  and  of  the 


Chrysanthemum  type,  is  nntable  for  its  dwarf  and 
floriferous  character.  The  plants  are  about  6  ins.  high, 
but  a  few  of  them  run  up  to  12  ins.,  and  are  close  and 
bushy,  bearing  large  pale  or  dark  blue,  rose,  purple, 
lilac,  and  white  flowers.  The  New  Victoria  is  a  strong- 
growing  strain,  varying  from  12  ins.  to  15  ins.,  and 
produces  large  heads  of  self-coloured  or  striped  florets 
in  great  abundance.  The  Improved  Dwarf  Pyramidal 
Bouquet  forms  bushy  plants  about  9  ins.  in  height,  and 
the  small  flower  heads  are  of  various  bright  colours, 
some  of  them  being  intense  crimson.  The  Pieony- 
flowered  Globe  grows  about  1  ft.  in  height,  and  pro¬ 
duces  medium-sized  heads  of  variously-coloured  self  or 
striped  blooms.  Like  the  above-mentioned,  it  is  notable 
for  its  floriferous  character. 

A  distinctly  bi-coloured  race  is  rather  striking,  from 
the  fact  that  the  centre  of  the  head  is  occupied  with 
florets  of  a  different  colour  from  those  forming  the 
circumferential  band.  The  French  Cockade,  or  as  the 
French  write  it,  Cocarde,  has  the  central  portion  of  the 
head  white,  while  the  outer 
portion  varies  with  rose, 
red,  or  blue,  as  in  other 
strains.  New  Imbrique 
Pompon  has  smaller  rose, 
purple  and  blue  heads,  with 
a  white  centre,  and  like  the 
above,  is  somewhat  novel 
and  pretty.  The  best 
double  new  German  Lilliput 
does  not  seem  quite  fixed, 
but  many  of  the  plants  bear 
rose  or  purple  heads,  with 
a  white  band  round  the 
circumference  when  fully 
expanded,  thus  reversing  the 
colours  as  seen  in  the  French 
Cockade. 

Some  of  the  quilled  kinds 
are  also  very  beautiful  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  flat- 
petalled  types,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Lilliput  strain, 
the  plants  of  which  are 
pyramidal,  bushy,  and  about 
12  ins.  in  height,  bearing 
a  great  profusion  of  small, 
elegant,  variously-co  loured 
blooms  that  would  be  very 
serviceable  for  cut  -  flower 
purposes.  The  Italian 
strain  named  Lilliput  grows 
from  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  in 
height,  forming  beautiful 
pyramidal  bushes,  but  it 
seems  later  than  any  other 
kind,  for  a  few  only  of  the 
terminal  heads  were  expanded 
in  the  second  or  third  week 
in  September.  The  double 
German  Hedgehog  bears 
medium-sized  heads  of  rigid- 
looking  quilled  florets  of 
various  bright  colours,  and 
the  stems  grow  from  12  ins. 
to  15  ins.  in  height.  A 
remarkably  strong-growing 
kind  is  that  named  Dobbie’s 
Globe,  varying  from  li  ft. 
to  2  ft.  in  height.  Each 
plant  gives  off  numerous  very  long  branches,  bearing  a 
single  head  only,  and  this  is  more  than  semi-globular, 
quilled  with  closely-arranged  florets,  and  is  so  heavy 
that  they  bend  the  branches  and  assume  a  drooping  or 
nodding  position.  On  this  account  the  plants  are 
graceful  enough,  but  lose  in  the  combined  effect 
produced  by  other  strains  with  a  more  compact  in¬ 
florescence.  The  size  of  the  heads  would,  no  doubt, 
have  a  telling  effect  when  cut  for  the  exhibition  table  ; 
they  are  of  various  colours,  often  margined  with  a  line 
of  white  florets.  A  great  extent  of  ground  is  covered 
with  Asters,  the  varieties  of  which  are  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here,  and  they  certainly  merit  attention 
by  those  interested  in  this  class  of  plants. 


Plumbago  Larpenta:. — During  the  stormy  month 
of  October,  this  Chinese  species  annually  puts  in  an 
appearance,  and  looks  very  gay  indeed,  provided  there 
is  an  occasional  fine  day,  or  even  an  hour  or  two  of 
sunshine.  The  tender  and  easily  destructible  nature  of 
its  flowers  reminds  us  of  the  flies  that  are  tempted 
forth  on  similar  occasions  ;  but  as  a  succession  of  bloom 
is  produced  for  many  days  together,  the  plant  is  a 
desirable  one  for  the  rockery  at  this  season. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  GOOD 

CAMELLIAS. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  name  a  selection  of  twelve 
varieties  of  Camellias,  I  should  take  the  following  : — 
Alba  plena,  white  ;  Althteflora,  bright  crimson-scarlet  ; 
Beali,  bright  carmine  ;  Cup  of  Beauty,  white,  striped 
rose  ;  C.  M.  Hovey,  bright  crimson  ;  Lady  Hume’s 
Blush,  flesh  ;  Mathotiana.rich  deep  crimson  ;  Mathotiana 
alba,  white,  handsomely  imbricated  ;  Princess 
Bacciochi,  carmine,  striped  with  white  ;  Reine  des 
Fleurs,  light  carmine ;  Storeyi,  rosy  pink ;  and 
Woolsii,  rosy  pink,  with  white  stripes.  Others  might 
be  disposed  to  name  different  varieties,  but  my  selection 
is  made  in  the  assurance  that  all  are  well  worth  growing. 

Scarcely  a  purchaser  of  Camellias  cares  to  propagate 
plants  for  himself,  neither  does  he  think  of  attempting 
to  raise  new  varieties  from  seed.  Plants  of  Camellias 
are  largely  imported  from  Belgium  and  other  places  on 
the  Continent  ;  they  can  be  got  nicely  set  with  buds, 
aud  then  it  is  that  the  work  of  the  cultivator  comes  in. 
I  have  known  many  amateurs  make  an  attempt  to  flower 
Camellias,  and  though  they  succeed  pretty  well  the 
first  year,  but  little  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  blooming 
follows  after,  and  there  is  a  tiresome  loss  of  buds  just 
when  it  is  hoped  they  will  begin  to  expand  into  nicely- 
developed  flowers. 

I  think  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  loss  of  buds 
— the  dropping  of  buds  as  it  is  termed— are  injudicious 
watering  or  inattention  to  giving  water  at  the  proper 
time,  and  too  much  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  a  dry 
atmosphere.  Plants  in  pots  are  generally  placed  out 
of  doors  during  the  summer  in  order  to  thoroughly 
ripen  the  wood  and  to  assist  in  swelling  the  flower 
buds  for  the  following  season,  and  these  actually  begin 
to  swell  off  almost  before  the  plant  is  out  of  flower  in 
the  spring.  An  excess  of  water  will  cause  the  buds  to 
drop,  so  will  too  little  of  it.  The  plants  may  be  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  rest  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months,  and  only  just  enough  water  is  required  to 
keep  the  plants  alive  and  healthy.  To  shut  the  house 
up  close  soon  after  the  plants  are  brought  in  from  the 
open  air  is  decidedly  hurtful.  A  cool  and  slightly 
moist  atmosphere  is  the  best  for  these  plants  during 
autumn  and  winter. — R.  D. 

- - 

CULTURE  OF  GOOSEBERRIES. 

A  Chapter  for  Amateurs  and  Cottagers. 
Propagating  by  Cuttings  or  Layers. — In  selecting 
cuttings,  choose  straight,  stout  and  well-ripened  shoots, 
cutting  them  into  lengths  of  about  15  ins.,  and 
removing  the  points.  Cut  out  all  the  eyes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  four  at  the  top,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  suckers  in  the  future  plants.  Select  an 
open  but  not  too  sunny  position  for  the  cutting  bed  ; 
let  the  soil  be  well  pulverised,  and  plant  the  cuttings 
4  ins.  deep,  making  them  firm  at  the  heel  by  treading. 
During  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water  occasionally  in  dry  weather, 
to  insure  the  soil  being  kept  in  a  fairly  moist  condition. 
The  young  plants  should  be  removed  from  the  cutting 
bed  in  the  autumn,  and  be  replanted  12  ins.  apart  each 
way,  shortening  the  shoots  back  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  stem.  Keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds,  and  only 
allow  four  shoots  to  grow  on  each  plant.  Layering  is 
sometimes  resorted  to,  but  although  plants  may  be 
obtained  much  quicker  by  this  method,  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended  because  of  the  liability  of  plants  so 
obtained  to  produce  suckers.  Old  wood  may  be  layered 
in  the  autumn,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  bend  the  selected  shoots  down,  cover 
them  with  earth,  and  there  let  them  remain  till  rooted, 
when  they  may  be  detached  from  the  parent  plant,  and 
planted  at  the  usual  time  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
To  most  growers  the  purchase  of  plants  from  a  reliable 
nursery  firm  will  be  advantageous,  as  they  cost  but 
little  to  buy,  and  the  returns  will  be  much  quicker. 

The  Best  Time  to  Plant. 

This  is  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  October,  because 
the  ground  is  then  warmer  than  later  on  in  the  season, 
and  if  done  thus  early  the  plants  will  make  fresh  roots 
into  the  soil  before  winter.  Have  the  ground  well 
trenched,  and,  if  possible,  enriched  by  a  bountiful 
dressing  of  well  or  half-decayed  manure.  If  the  soil  is 
naturally  rich,  or  has  been  regularly  well  manured  for 
the  cultivation  of  culinary  crops,  the  manure  may  be 
dispensed  with.  If  it  is  intended  to  grow  the  plants  as 
bushes,  mark  out  the  ground  for  rows  at  from  6  ft.  to 
8  ft.  apart,  and  plant  the  bushes  at  intervals  of  5  ft. 
Spread  out  the  roots  evenly,  keeping  them  as  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil  as  possible,  and  cover  them  with  the 


finest  particles  of  soil  at  command.  Fix  them  firmly 
in  the  soil  by  treading,  and  a  mulching  of  decayed 
manure  or  any  light  litter  will  be  very  beneficial. 

Pruning. 

The  first  season  prune  back  rather  hard,  to  promote 
the  production  of  plenty  of  fresh  shoots,  and  in  after 
seasons  thin  out  the  latter  to  at  least  3  ins.  apart, 
keeping  the  centre  of  the  bushes  more  open,  and  do 
not  allow  the  growths  in  any  part  of  the  plants  to  cross 
each  other.  Many  growers  shorten  the  shoots  to  5  ins. 
or  6  ins.,  but  thi3  we  would  not  do  unless  the  wood 
were  very  unripe  or  likely  to  touch  the  ground.  As 
they  advance  in  age,  any  unhealthy  branches  should  be 
cut  out,  and  if  at  any  time  there  are  extra  vigorous 
growths  likely  to  mar  the  symmetry  of  the  bushes, 
they  should  either  be  removed  or  shortened  back. 

As  to  the  best  time  for  pruning,  we  should  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  as  soon  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered  as  possible  would  be  the  most  advantageous, 
because  the  wood  left  for  bearing,  by  being  better 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  sun  and  air,  would  be 
better  ripened,  aud  the  flow  of  the  sap  being  directed 
into  more  restricted  channels,  would  plump  up  the 
eyes  of  the  wood.  Failing  this,  let  it  be  done  a3  soon 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  as  possible.  Many  will,  no 
doubt,  object  to  this  on  account  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  buds  by  the  birds,  and  defer  the  operation  until 
late  in  the  season,  trusting  to  ivhat  tender  mercies 
these  depredators  may  have  the  good  grace  to  show,  and 
depending  mainly  for  a  crop  from  the  spurs. 

Protecting  from  Birds  and  Insects. 
Dressings  of  lime  and  soot  are  frequently  resorted  to  to 
protect  the  buds,  some  dusting  the  trees  over  with  the 
dry  powders  when  damp,  while  others  mike  them  into 
a  wash  thin  enough  to  go  through  a  syringe  or  girden- 
engins ;  but  whichever  way  it  may  be  done,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  a  nasty  dirty  job,  and  to 
be  effectual  must  be  done  several  times  during  the 
season.  We  have  used  petroleum  and  carbolic  acid 
diluted,  either  of  which  are  cleaner  than  the  lime  or 
soot,  and  answer  quite  as  well,  only  the  bushes  must 
be  gone  over  several  times,  because  such  dressings  are 
liable  to  be  washed  off  by  the  rain.  We  have  seen 
plantations  of  Gooseberries  enclosed  with  a  permanent 
wire  netting, 'with  the  result  that  after  a  year  or  two 
they  became  so  infested  with  caterpillars  that  the 
netting  had  to  be  removed.  After  all  that  has  been 
said  we  think  the  birds  are  the  best  friends  the  Goose¬ 
berry  has,  for  this  reason — that  during  fourteen  seasons 
we  have  scarcely  seen  more  than  that  number  of  cater¬ 
pillars  on  our  bushes.  We  have  plenty  of  birds,  too, 
but  by  the  adoption  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  plan 
we  secure  good  crops. 

Our  method  is  merely  to  draw  the  branches  of  the 
plants  tight  together  with  tarred  twine  (we  use  what  is 
called  pimp  cordl,  and  leave  them  tied  till  the  buds 
are  so  far  advanced  that  the  birds  will  not  meddle  with 
them.  Generally  we  cut  the  strings  about  the  third 
week  in  April,  and,  of  course,  our  feathered  friends 
will  have  what  they  can  get  at,  but  an  abundance  will 
be  left  to  secure  a  good  crop.  If  the  primings  were 
saved,  and  tied  outside,  the  plan  would  perhaps  be 
more  effective,  but  with  well-established  plants  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  the  extra  trouble,  though  it 
might  be  advantageous  with  young  plants.  Where 
caterpillars  are  troublesome  hand-picking  or  dusting 
with  white  hellebore-powder  must  be  resorted  to,  but 
the  powder  being  poisonous,  care  must  be  taken  in 
using  it  that  the  fruit  is  well  cleansed  from  it  before 
use. 

The  Trellis  System  of  Culture. 

We  would  direct  the  especial  attention  of  small  holders 
who  suffer  most  from  the  birds  pecking  the  buds  out  to 
what  may  be  called  the  trellis  system  of  cultivation, 
because  of  the  facilities  it  affords  for  protecting  the 
bushes  and  fruit  against  birds,  and  by  which  heavier 
crops  can  be  taken  from  the  same  space  of  ground  than 
on  the  bush  system.  Large  growers  who  can  keep  the 
gun  at  work  find  it  answer  very  well  ;  but  cottagers  and 
others,  who  cannot  always  be  on  the  look-out,  and  are 
often  so  situated  that  the  use  of  a  gun  is  quite  imprac¬ 
ticable,  will  find  it  advantageous  to  start  plantations 
on  this  plan. 

Have  the  ground  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  mark  it 
out  in  lines  3J  ft.  apart,  and  plant  the  bushes  2  ft. 
apart  in  the  rows.  If  the  plants  have  to  be  procured 
from  a  nursery,  the  cultivator  would  do  well  to  select 
them  himself,  or  if  ordered  by  letter  to  state  for  ivhat 
purpose  they  are  required,  and  plants  will  be  selected 
which  will  best  conform  to  this  system  of  training. 
When  planted  they  must  be  tied  straight  to  stakes 


from  the  first.  Any  odd  lengths  will  do  for  the  first 
year  or  two  ;  but  if  they  do  well,  and  are  good  strong 
stuff  when  planted,  the  permanent  stakes  will  be 
required  the  second  year.  These  should  be  from  4  ft. 
to  5  ft.  in  height  from  the  ground -line,  and  connected 
by  a  tile-lath  nailed  on  the  top  of  the  stakes.  Train 
three  or  four  leading  shoots  up  until  they  reach  the  top 
of  the  stakes,  and  retain  each  season  as  many  young 
shoots  as  can  be  conveniently  tied  in  without  crowding, 
selecting  the  most  promising  and  cutting  out  the  weak 
ones. 

When  well  established,  and  it  can  be  done  without 
denuding  the  plant  too  much  of  bearing  wood,  cut  out 
a  leader  and  train  up  a  fresh  one  in  its  place.  After 
the  third  or  fourth  year  this  ought  to  be  done  annually, 
so  that  when  this  plan  is  in  full  operation  no  leader 
will  be  more  than  three  or  four  years  old  at  any  time. 
When  the  pruning  is  finished  a  top-dressing  of  decayed 
manure  if  it  can  be  afforded  should  be  lightly  forked 
in,  and  indiscriminate  digging  with  the  spade  should 
be  avoided,  as  the  roots  are  near  the  surface.  A  mulch¬ 
ing  of  short  litter  scattered  over  the  surface  early  in 
May  will,  by  keeping  the  ground  moist,  be  of  great 
service  ;  and  any  fruit  that  is  left  to  ripen  must  be 
protected  from  birds,  but  this  need  not  be  done  until 
after  they  begin  to  colour. 

Late  Fruits. 

If  late  fruit  is  wanted  a  few  plants  can  be  covered  up 
with  Russian  mats,  old  mats  or  carpets,  and  if  large 
samples  are  wanted  for  show  purposes,  watering  with 
clean  water  and  liquid  manure  and  thinning  out  the 
fruit  must  be  resorted  to.  To  this  end  also  a  few  of 
the  Lancashire  prize  sorts  should  be  included  in  the 
plantation,  but  unless  anyone  has  a  particular  fancy 
that  way,  they  will  do  well  to  confine  their  selection  of 
sorts  to  a  few  well-known  anl  approved  varieties  that 
are  good  in  quality  and  sure  bearers,  such  for  instance 
as  Crown  Bob,  Warrington,  Lancashire  Lad,  White¬ 
smith,  and  a  few  others.  —  IF.  B.  G. 

- *>*<-• - 

PARKS  AND  GARDENS  OF  PARIS 

Buttes  Chaumont. 

Tnis  beautiful  park  is  situated  in  the  north-east  of 
Paris,  on  hilly  ground,  above  that  portion  of  the  city 
known  as  Belleville.  It  consists  of  about  eighty-five 
acres  of  ground,  in  which  is  an  old  quarry,  from  which 
a  great  quantity  of  stone  was  taken  for  building 
purposes.  The  park,  with  its  undulating  or  hilly 
ground  and  old  stone  quarry,  is  famous  as  being  one 
of  the  two  last  strongholds  held  by  the  Communists 
in  1871.  A  marvellous  improvement  has  been,  how¬ 
ever,  effected,  by  which  this  receptacle  for  rubbish 
and  rendezvous  for  robbers  has  been  converted  into  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  in  Paris 
for  the  boldness  of  its  scenery,  with  its  associated  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flower-beds.  The  transformation  was 
effected  under  the  superintendence  of  Baron  HaussmanD, 
who  still  lives,  but  whose  tomb  may  be  seen  in  the 
Pere  la  Chaise,  the  leading  necropolis  of  the  city,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Belleville. 

The  old  quarry  is  the  chief  centre  of  attraction  for 
the  visitor.  In  the  centre  is  a  high  and  bold  rock, 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  an  encircling  piece  of 
ornamental  water.  A  cascade  pours  down  one  side  of 
the  quarry  through  a  miniature  rocky  gorge  into  some 
caverns  below,  and  from  thence  it  flows  into  the  lake. 
A  bridge  connects  the  rocky  island  with  the  mainland, 
and  is  itself  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  water, 
thence  ascending  by  a  winding  pathway  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  island,  on  which  is  a  small  temple,  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli.  From 
here  an  excellent  view  is  obtained  of  the  park  itself, 
and  a  panoramic  view  of  the  city  of  Paris.  Several 
large  and  precipitous  pinnacles  of  rock  stand  clear  away 
from  the  rest.  The  top  is  clothed  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  amongst  them  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Cratregus 
pyracantha)  and  Roses  are  in  fine  fruit.  The  steep 
sides,  almost  perpendicular  iu  places,  are  clothed  with  a 
profusion  of  Virginian  Creepers,  now  red ;  Clematis 
Vitalba,  quite  at  home  on  the  limestone  ;  Lycium 
barbarum,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  with  pink  flowers  ; 
Red  Valerian  (Centranthus  ruber),  Saxifragacrassifolia, 
Ivy,  and  similir  subjects,  which  drape  the  rugged  rocks 
with  a  living  greenery. 

On  the  low  grounds  and  surrounding  the  lake  are 
many  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  Kcelreuteria 
paniculata,  Catalpa  syringrefolia,  and  the  Tree  of 
Heaven  (Ailanthus  glandulosa),  all  fruiting  freely. 
The  White  Poplar  ( Populus  alba),  the  weeping  Mountain 
Elm  (Ulmus  montana  pendula),  Negundo  aceroides 
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variegata,  Cephalotaxus  Forlunei,  and  Dimorplianthus 
mandschuricus  have  all  a  beauty  of  tlieir  own.  Around 
the  margin  of  the  water  are  masses  of  the  "White 
Willow,  the  Buckthorn  (Hippophce  rhamnoides), 
the  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodiutn  distichum),  the 
Weeping  Sophora  (S.  japonica  pendula),  and  others. 
Aueubas,  Japan  Euonymus,  Phillyrrea  media,  and 
others  are  planted  freely  amongst  the  rocky  places. 
The  glades  here  and  there  between  the  trees  furnish 
fine  views,  and  along  one  of  the  ravines  or  hollows  a 
large  quantity  of  Anemone  japonica  is  planted.  Here 
and  there  one  meets  with  huge  bushes  of  Polygonum 
cuspidatum  in  full  bloom  ;  and  occasionally  large  beds 
of  Cannas  about  4  ft.  in  height,  having  bronzy  purple 
and  green  foliage,  well  relieved  with  crimson,  scarlet, 
and  yellow  flowers. 

Pere  la  Chaise. 

As  already  stated,  this  is  a  huge  necropolis,  literally 
crowded  with  tombs  and  tombstones  of  all  conceivable 
shapes  and  sizes.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  numerous 
cemeteries  in  and  around  Paris,  and  should  be  visited 
by  those  who  can  spare  the  time,  as  it  will  give  an  idea 
of  how  our  continental  neighbours  venerate  the  memory 
of  the  dead.  This  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists  who  in  1871  took  up  their  quarters  here  when 
driven  from  the  city,  though  here  their  cause  may  be  said 
to  have  expired.  They  used  the  tombs  as  dwell- 
ng  houses,  and  fiom  this  point  of  vantage  hurled 
their  shells  down  upon  the  city,  and  were  in  turn 
bombarded,  while  the  tombstones  suffered  consider¬ 
able  injury.  Although  the  cemetery  is  excessively 
crowded  there  are  several  well-kept  walks  leading 
through  it  bordered  with  plants,  and  having  flower¬ 
beds  here  and  there  filled  with  many  of  the  subjects 
that  are  so  popular  in  the  numerous  public  parks  and 
gardens.  The  place  is  also  intersperse!  with  numerous 
ornamental  trees,  usually,  however,  of  no  great  height. 
Nearly  200  acres  are  covered  with  monuments  of  one 
kind  or  other  to  the  number  of  15,000,  costing  in  the 
aggregate  about  £5,000,000. 

Jardin  des  Tuileries  and  Champs  EltsiSes. 
These  are  open  spaces  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  and  in  the 
most  fashionable  quarters.  The  former  occupies  an 
oblong  piece  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
is  largely  planted  with  trees  in  some  places,  while  at 
others  the  central  spaces  are  laid  out  in  grass  surrounded 
with  flower  borders,  and  fenced  round  with  wire  netting. 
The  borders  are  occupied  with  standard  Roses,  Hibiscus 
syriacus  in  different  colours,  and  Cannas,  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  common  flowers  as  a  ground-work,  such  as 
Dahlias,  Lantanas,  Marguerites,  Marigolds,  Gaura 
Lindheimeri,  and  others.  The  latter  is  sometimes  used 
for  bedding  purposes  in  this  country,  but  is  very  pop¬ 
ular  all  over  Paris,  and  is  graceful  and  pretty  as  well. 
Some  might  feel  interested  in  the  old  standard  Oranges 
grown  in  large  tubs  on  the  gravel.  They  remind  us  of 
those  at  Hampton  Court  in  this  country.  There  are 
also  old  Pomegranates  in  tubs.  The  Champ3  Elysees  is 
a  broad  open  space  planted  with  fine  avenues  and 
clumps  of  trees,  with  grass,  flower-beds  and  fountains 
in  different  places.  The  most  fashionable  thoroughfare 
in  Paris  runs  through  the  centre  of  it.  Here  and 
there,  in  retired  places  amongst  beautiful  surroundings 
of  trees,  are  places  of  amusement,  with  refreshments 
(Cafes  Chantants),  where  the  people  listen  to  singing 
and  other  kinds  of  entertainment  while  having  their 
refreshments.  The  buildings  are  quite  open  at  the 
sides,  and  therefore  cool.  At  night  these  are  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  and  the  effect  is  very  attractive  amongst 
the  trees  and  flower-beds.  Many  of  these  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Parc  Monceaux. 
A  bed  of  Begonia  rex  we  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
the  leafage  being  handsome  and  the  plants  healthy. 

- - 

PASTURE  PLANTS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
Professor  Fream  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Effect  of  Root- 
section  on  the  Vitality  of  Pasture  Plants.”  It  appears 
that  in  the  course  of  some  investigations  into  the 
herbage  of  old  grass  lands  which  the  author  carried  out 
last  year,  turfs  9  ins.  in  depth  were  dug  from  a  number 
of  old  pastures  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  transferred 
to  one  and  the  same  place,  where  they  were  planted 
to  permit  of  growth  and  convenient  observation.  The 
species  growing  upon  each  turf  were  identified,  and  afcer 
careful  separation  the  specific  constituents  of  the 
herbage  were  severally  weighed,  and  the  results 
tabulated.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  results,  it  was  argued  that  certain  grasses, 
conspicuous  by  their  infrequent  appearance  and  small 
percentages  on  these  turfs,  had  been  killed  by  cutting 


at  so  “shallow”  a  depth  as  9  ins.  Whilst  admitting 
the  established  fact  that  certain  plants  send  their  roots 
to  a  considerable  depth,  it  appeared  to  the  author  that 
some  confusion  had  been  made  between  root  range  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  effects  of  root-section  on  the 
other.  To  settle  the  point  at  issue,  the  following  plants 
weie  selected: — Alopecurus  pratensis  (L. ),  Meadow 
Foxtail  Grass;  Avena  elatior  (L. ),  False  Oat  Grass; 
Dactylis  glomerata  ( L. ),  Rough  Cocksfoot  Grass  ; 
Elymus  condensatus,  Canadian  Bunch  Grass  ;  Festuca 
pratensis  (Huds. ),  Meadow  Fescue  Grass;  Phleum 
pratense  (L.),  Timothy  Grass  ;  Trifolium  pratense  (L.), 
Purple  or  Meadow  Clover  ;  Medicago  sativa  (L.), 
Lucerne;  Taraxacum  officinale  (Web.),  Dandelion; 
Achillea  millefolium  (L.),  Milfoil  or  Yarrow  ;  Plantago 
lanceolata  ( L. ),  Ribwort  or  Plantain.  These  plants 
were  dug  up  in  early  spring,  their  roots  were  well 
washed,  and  then  the  roots  and  root-fibres  were  cut 
through  with  scissors  at  various  depths  below  the 
surface.  Several  specimens  of  each  plant  were  taken, 
and  the  length  of  root  after  cutting  never  exceeded  3 
ins.,  and  sometimes  was  as  little  as  1  in.  The  various 
specimens  wero  then  planted  out  in  poor  soil,  and  they 
not  only  lived,  but  in  the  course  of  the  summer  they 
all  came  into  bloom.  The  test  was  far  more  severe  than 
in  the  case  of  the  9-in.  depth  of  turf,  where  there  was 
no  transplanting  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

- O-Z-** - 

FRUIT  SHOW  AT  GHENT. 

In  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Cercle  d'Arboriculture  de  Belgique, 
a  Fruit  Show  and  Conference  was  opened  at  Ghent  on 
Saturday  last,  and  brought  to  a  close  on  Monday 
evening  The  society,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  fruit  culture  for  home  use  and  for  expor¬ 
tation,  had  for  its  founders  the  four  distinguished 
professors  of  the  State  School  of  Horticulture  in  Ghent, 
M.  Pynaert,  M.  Van  Hulle,  M.  Burvenich,  and  M. 
Rodigas,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  still  remain  its  leading  spirits,  and  most  actively 
promoted  the  exhibition  so  lately  held  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University.  The  show  in  itself  was  not  an 
extensive  one,  but  included  a  remarkably  good  display 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  former  were  good  indeed 
considering  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  season, 
the  samples  generally  being  of  fine  size  and  for  the 
most  part  well  coloured  ;  but  the  Pears,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  were  much  finer  still  ;  indeed,  for  so  large 
a  number  we  have  seldom  seen  a  better  representative 
collection  got  together.  The  show  of  Grapes  too,  for 
Belgium,  was  unusually  good,  showing  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  on  what  we  have  seen  in  Ghent  before. 
Our  friends,  however,  have  still  much  to  learn  in 
Grape  culture  under  glass. 

The  jury  assembled  in  the  Theatre  of  the  University 
at  11  a.m.  on  Saturday,  when  Mr.  Hortoles,  of 
Montpellier,  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  B.  "Wynne, 
secretary.  In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  jury 
were  entertained  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  society, 
and  which  was  presided  over  by  the  genial  Comte  de 
Iverchove  de  Denterghem,  who  in  course  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  presented  on  behalf  of  the  society  a  Diploma  of 
Honour  to  Mr.  De  B  sucker,  professor  of  pomology  at 
Antwerp,  who  some  forty  years  ago  was  one  of  the  first 
to  advocate  the  establishment  of  the  pomological 
societies  in  Belgium. 

Ou  Sunday  a  conference  wa3  held  in  the  Theatre  of 
the  University,  over  which  Mr.  H.  J.  Van  Hulle 
presided,  the  subjects  discussed  being  summer  pruning 
in  general,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  Vine,  the 
development  of  fruit  culture  for  export,  and  the  best 
means  of  preserving  and  utilising  surplus  fruits.  On 
Monday  an  excursion  was  organised  for  a  trip  to 
Menage,  where  M.  Maree  has  established  a  vineyard, 
which  is  creating  much  interest  among  Belgian  Grape 
growers,  but  the  weather  was  exceedingly  wet  all  day, 
and  but  few  had  sufficient  courage  to  face  the  journey. 

- ->X-<- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

— .* - 

Pinks. 

Being  quite  hardy,  Pinks  that  have  been  struck  from 
cuttings  in  frames  may  be  planted  out  some  time  this 
month  in  the  positions  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower  next  year.  Two  of  the  largest  and  best  double 
white  varieties  for  cut  flowers  are  Her  Majesty  and 
Mrs.  Sinkins.  Both  are  sweet-scented,  exceedingly 
floriferous,  and  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  useful 
garden  flowers  wherever  possible.  The  former  is  not 
yet  very  plentiful,  and  may  be  expensive  ;  but  the 


latter  is  now  pretty  widely  disseminated  and  popular. 
All  the  other  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  choice 
exhibition  sorts,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Lift  with  as  much  soil  a3  possible,  anl  by  planting 
now  they  will  get  firmly  established  before  the  advent 
of  winter. 

Cinerarias. 

The  plants  for  spring  flowering  will  now  be  making 
good  growth,  and  should  be  potted  on  before  the  roots 
get  too  crowded,  otherwise  the  plants  get  stunted,  and 
produce  but  a  single  flower  stem,  with  comparatively 
small  and  worthless  heads.  Use  good  fibrous  loam 
and  a  little  sand  with  some  well-rotted  cow  manure. 
Give  plenty  of  room  between  the  pots  so  that  tho 
foliage  may  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  light,  and 
place  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  on  a  bed  of 
ashes. 

Vines. 

These  are  more  frequently  than  otherwise  allowed  to 
run  wild  on  open  walls,  much  to  the  loss  of  good  crops 
of  fruit.  All  laterals  should  be  cut  away,  in  order  to 
expose  fruit  to  sun  and  air  as  much  as  possible.  "Where 
wasps  are  prevalent  enclose  the  bunches  in  pieces  of 
thin  muslin,  or  hangjup  bottles  against  the  wall  con¬ 
taining  London  stout,  treacle,  or  some  other  strong 
smelling  liquid  to  allure  them  to  destruction.  Where 
mildew  makes  its  appearance,  dust  the  leaves  and 
bunches  with  sulphur.  Under  glass  the  pruning  system 
should  be  even  more  rigidly  carried  out,  allowing  no 
more  shoots  with  foliage  than  can  be  properly  exposed 
to  light.  The  fruit  will  keep  all  the  better  if  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe,  and  should  it  be  backward  now, 
a  little  fire  heat  will  bring  it  on  admirably.  Guard 
against  damp  by  leaving  a  little  air  on  night  and  day  at 
the  top  of  the  house.  Any  berries  that  are  spoiling 
should  be  removed  immediately  with  the  scissors  to 
prevent  them  damaging  the  rest,  and  see  that  the 
borders  are  not  dust  dry,  otherwise  the  Grapes  will  be 
liable  to  shrivel.  At  the  same  time,  however,  no  more 
watering  should  be  given  than  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  leaves  flagging  or  the  berries  shrivelling. 

Bedding  Calceolarias. 

With  the  aid  of  a  frame  and  a  little  skill  amateurs  may 
save  themselves  the  expense  of  getting  a  fresh  supply 
for  next  year’s  planting.  The  method  of  procedure  is 
very  simple.  The  first  thing  to  be  seen  to  is  a  frame. 
Over  the  bottom  of  this  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  of  a  light  sandy 
compost  containing  a  quantity  of  leaf-soil  should  be 
placed.  After  pressing  this  firm  cover  it  with  a  thin 
layer  of  sand,  which  may  be  ordinary  river  sand,  So 
long  as  it  is  sharp  and  clean.  When  this  is  done  set 
about  getting  the  cuttings,  which  should  consist  of  the 
small  side  shoots  that  have  not  flowered.  Pull  them 
off  with  awheel,  trim  the  base  slightly  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  remove  one  or  two  of  the  lower  leaves  where  neces¬ 
sary.  Then  with  a  small  bluntly-pointed  dibber  insert 
the  cuttings  firmly  in  the  soil,  and  give  a  good  watering 
to  settle  and  fix  the  compost  well  about  them.  Close  the 
frame  and  shade  from  sunshine  if  necessary  for  a  few 
days.  They  will  afterwards  require  ventilation  on  fine 
days  all  through  the  winter  to  keep  them  sturdy  and 
hardy. 

Chrysanthemums. 

It  is  extremely  unsafe  to  leave  Chrysanthemums  any 
longer  in  the  open  ground,  unless  they  are  afforded 
protection  of  some  sort.  A  light  framework,  with 
mats  or  even  tiffany  thrown  over  it,  will  keep  off 
several  degrees  of  frosc  ;  but  if  possible,  they  should  be 
taken  under  glass  in  a  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or 
whatever  is  most  convenient.  All  risk  will  then  be 
avoided,  and  the  plants  will  get  the  benefit  of  all  the 
available  light,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  foliage. 
Give  frequent  doses  of  liquid  manure  until  the  buds 
commence  to  open.  Attend  to  disbudding,  so  that  the 
lateral  buds  may  not  impoverish  the  terminal  one  by 
drawing  away  supplies  of  food.  Of  course,  if  a  large 
number  of  blooms  are  preferred  to  one  on  each  stem, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  attain  a  large  size. 

Watering. 

More  care  will  now  be  required  in  watering,  both  in 
the  greenhouse  and  in  windows.  The  necessity  of  this 
will  become  more  apparent  as  the  days  shorten  and  the 
atmospheric  conditions  become  less  favourable.  All 
those  subjects  now  going  to  rest  will  ripen  their  wood 
better  if  water  is  gradually  withheld.  In  the  case  of 
evergreen  Ferns  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  at  any  time  of  the  year,  although  lesi  will  be 
required  from  now  onwards  till  spring,  simply  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  less  evaporation.  Chrysanthemums 
and  all  flowering  and  evergreen  subjects  must  receive  a 
due  amount,  while  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  and 
similar  things  may  be  kept  moderately  dry.  Do  the 
watering  in  the  early  morning,  so  that  supeifluous 
moisture  may  be  dried  up  before  night,  using  no  more 
than  is  absolutely  required,  to  prevent  damping  among 
the  plants  in  the  house. 
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Plant  Arrangements  for  Effect  at  the 
Late  Edinburgh  Show. 

There  were  two  classes  for  these,  one  for  nursery¬ 
men,  and  the  other  for  gardeners  and  amateurs. 
The  first-prize  table,  from  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons, 
nurserymen,  Edinburgh,  was  excellent,  both  in  the 
subjects  employed  and  style  of  arrangement  ;  but  in 
my  opinion  the  Caledonian  officials  are  far  behind  the 
southern  societies  in  their  conditions  of  staging  in  this 
section.  The  tables  were  2  ft.  or  more  from  the  floor, 
and  owing  to  the  elevation  of  many  of  the  plants,  their 
best  aspect  could  not  be  seen,  and  individually  or 
collectively  the  effect  was  very  poor  compared  with  that 
secured  by  arranging  the  plants  on  the  ground  floor. 
Had  the  group  with  which  Mr.  'Williams,  Didsbury, 
Manchester,  won  the  first  prize  at  the  recent  Shrews¬ 
bury  show  been  transferred  to  Edinburgh,  it  would 
have  been  impressively  suggestive  to  many,  if  not  to 
the  conservative  members  of  the  council,  and  I  am  sure 
if  this  style  of  grouping  were  once  introduced  at 
Edinburgh,  the  elevated  tables  would  be  dispensed 
with  for  ever.  — J.  Muir ,  Margam  Park,  South  Wales. 


Calceolaria,  Lemon  Gem. 

“I  see  you  have  a  fine  piece  of  Calceolaria  amplexi- 
caulis  in  the  distance  there,”  was  my  remark  on 
entering  the  Pilrig  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co., 
of  Edinburgh,  the  other  day.  “That,”  remarked  a 
member  of  the  firm,  “is  not  amplexicaulis,  but  Lemon 
Gem”;  and  so  it  proved  to  be,  as  it  is  much  more 
compact  in  growth  than  the  plant  I  took  it  for,  while 
the  flower  stems  are  shorter,  but  the  clear  yellow 
colour  matches  C.  amplexicaulis.  It  has  the  character 
of  that  useful  but  little  grown  old  species  of  being 
extremely  hardy  and  flowering  profusely  later  in  the 
autumn  than  any  other  sort.  As  seen  in  Edinburgh 
it  is  the  finest  yellow  bedding  Calceolaria  I  have  seen 
for  many  years. — J.  Muir,  Margam  Park,  South 
Wales. 


A  Striking  Feature  at  the  Late  Edinburgh 
Show. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  by  those  who 
attend  many  shows  in  the  season  that  before  they  are 
all  over  one  becomes  tired  of  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  same  features.  Twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  nine  kinds  of  vegetables, 
six  Tomatos,  twenty-four  Roses,  and  half  a  peck  of 
Potatos,  are  much  the  same  all  the  country  over,  and 
any  new  race  or  striking  feature  is  always  appreciated. 
The  recent  Edinburgh  show  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  this  respect,  but  the  special  exhibit  of 
Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson,  of  the  Golden  Acre,  Craig- 
leith,  &c.,  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  attracted  particular 
attention,  and  merits  special  notice.  It  consisted  of  a 
most  extensive  display  of  choice  Conifers,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  They  were  all  in  pots,  of  a  character 
admirably  adapted  for  present  planting,  and  their 
robust,  vigorous  and  compact  habits  placed  them  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  run  of  such  exhibits.  They 
were  exceedingly  well  arranged  as  to  size  and  harmony 
of  the  fine  colours  of  the  foliage,  and  personally  I  was 
more  pleased  with  them  than  all  the  other  plants  in 
the  show  put  together.  They  gave  me  the  impression 
of  being  drawn  from  stores  of  unlimited  extent,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  this  striking  feature  most 
favourably  commented  upon.  —  J.  Muir,  Margam  Park, 
South  Wales. 

The  Pot  Culture  of  Hardy  Rhododendrons. 

What  fine  subjects  these  are  for  the  purpose  of  pot 
culture  is  occasionally  illustrated  by  Messrs.  H.  Lane 
&  Son,  of  Berkhamstead,  who  have  at  times  sent  a 
collection  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  Some  sorts  are  better  adapted  for 
this  purpose  than  others  ;  and  early-blooming  varieties 
are  to  be  preferred.  The  following  are  very  suitable  :  — 
Brayanum,  rosy  crimson;  Cynthia,  brightcerise-crimson; 
Cunningham’s  White  ;  Claribel,  ivory-white  ;  Flower 
of  May,  pale  blush  ;  Grace  Darling,  silvery  white  ; 
Hendersoni,  purplish  crimson  ;  Kate  Waterer  ;  rose, 
yellow  blotch  ;  Michael  Waterer,  scarlet-crimson  ; 
Madame  Wagner,  blush  centre,  edged  with  rose  ;  Mrs. 
John  Clutton,  clear  white  ;  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
light  pink  ;  Sunrise,  crimson-scarlet  ;  and  Snowdrift, 
white.  The  plants  used  for  this  purpose  should  rest 
one  year,  and  be  planted  out  in  the  open  for  the  space 
of  a  year  before  they  are  employed  again.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  necessary  to  grow  them  continuously  in  pots, 
but  a  plantation  should  be  set  apart  for  them,  and 


batches  of  varieties  employed  for  the  purpose.  Eor 
conservatory  decoration  they  are  invaluable,  and  also 
for  the  embellishment  of  light  and  airy  corridors,  or 
any  place  in  which  they  will  bloom  satisfactorily,  and 
thus  brighten  it  with  their  presence. — P.  D. 

Akebia  quinata. 

This  beautiful  greenhouse  evergreen  climber  is  not 
nearly  so  well  distributed  as  it  deserves  to  be.  In  our 
northern  gardens  it  may  be  considered  among  the  rare 
plants,  and  known  to  the  greater  number  of  our  young 
gardeners  only  as  a  catalogue  subject.  I  always 
think  that  the  nurseryman  has  much  to  do  to  prevent 
a  plant  from  falling  into  obscurity,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  novelty  sometimes  ousts  a  good  old  thing  for 
a  season  from  the  market.  It  is  of  robust  habit,  and 
consequently  will  soon  make  its  way  to  the  top  of  the 
house.  The  beautiful  purple  racemes  of  flowers, 
deliciously  fragrant,  hang  in  profuse  clusters  from  the 
roof  in  the  early  spring  months,  and  the  display  thus 
effected,  together  with  the  delicate  aroma  it  diffuses 
through  the  house,  go  to  make  it  a  very  desirable  acqui¬ 
sition  to  our  greenhouse  or  conservatory  climbers. 

Akebia  quinata  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Chusan, 
on  the  China  coast,  and  probably  also  of  southern 
Japan,  for  it  is  said  the  Japanese  utilise  the  seed  as  an 
emollient  medicine.  Apparently  it  is  not  quite  hardy, 
as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  for  it  only  thrives  in  very 
favourable  positions  out  of  doors  in  Britain,  such  as  the 
south-west  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  even  there  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  power  of  surviving  the  frosts 
of  winter  unimpaired  without  protection.  The  same 
treatment  as  that  generally  adopted  for  hard-wooded 
plants  will  suit  the  Akebia  best,  and  it  can  readily  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  and  division  of  the  roots. — O.  E. 

- - 
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THE  STOVE. 

Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  &c. — The  space  occupied  by 
these  will  now  be  required  for  the  earlier  batches  of 
winter-flowering  stuff,  and  as  it  is  undesirable  to  crowd 
the  plants  in  any  way,  all  those  subjects  which  have 
finished  flowering  should  be  removed  to  pits  or  frames 
to  be  ripened  off  by  the  gradual  withholding  of  water, 
and  by  a  more  liberal  ventilation.  What  applies  to 
Gloxinias  and  Caladiums  will  also  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  Achimenes  and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Crotons  and  Draclenas. — Fine-foliaged  plants, 
such  as  those  mentioned,  now  require  more  light  in 
order  to  keep  their  foliage  healthy  and  brightly 
coloured.  This  may  be  secured  to  some  extent  by 
placing  them  as  close  to  the  glass  as  convenience  and 
size  will  permit.  All  staining  that  has  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  shading  should  now  be  washed  off,  and 
climbers  on  the  roof  reduced  in  size  by  the  removal  of 
useless  wood,  and  by  tying  in  the  rest. 

Poinsettias. — A  very  favourable  position  should 
now  be  given  to  Poinsettias,  in  order  to  retain  as  much 
of  the  foliage  as  possible  on  the  early  batches.  A  light 
position  on  the  side  benches  of  the  stove,  or  a  warm 
propagating  pit,  is  the  best  for  them  when  the  days 
become  shorter  and  the  nights  colder.  They  will  also 
be  greatly  benefited  by  frequent  doses  of  weak  liquid 
manure,  and  the  bracts  will  be  larger  when  the  plants 
come  into  flower. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias. — The  earliest  batch  of 
Chinese  Primulas  will  now  be  showing  for  bloom,  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  as  fine  a  growth  as 
possible.  Keep  them  near  the  glass  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  foliage,  and  give  assistance  with  weak 
liquid  manure  at  every  second  or  third  watering.  Pot 
on  later  batches  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  from 
the  want  of  root-room.  The  earliest  lot  of  Cinerarias 
should  by  this  time  have  formed  good  foliage  and  roots, 
and  may  therefore  be  put  into  their  flowering  pots. 
Should  green-fly  make  its  appearance,  check  it  at  once 
by  fumigation  before  it  gains  a  footing,  otherwise  the 
plants  will  get  crippled  in  a  short  time.  Ventilate  well 
at  all  times,  as  soft- wooded  subjects  like  Cinerarias  and 
Calceolarias  suffer  a  great  amount  of  injury  from  being 
kept  too  close,  or  even  crowded  for  any  length  of  time. 

Winter-flowering  Plants.— If  the  weather  con¬ 
tinues  mild  and  open  during  the  rest  of  this 
month  a  good  growth  may  be  expected  in  various 
subjects  that  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for  autumn 
and  winter  flowering.  Great  vigilance  should,  however, 


be  maintained  if  the  plants  are  at  present  located  in 
cool  structures,  should  the  weather  prove  decep¬ 
tive.  This  applies  to  various  subjects,  such  as 
Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Peristrophe  speciosa,  Libonia 
floribunda,  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtii,  Sericobonia 
penrhosiensis,  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  E.  eboracensis, 
Begonia  insignis,  B.  semperflorens  and  its  magnificent 
variety  B.  s.  giganteum  roseum  and  others,  Eupatorium 
riparium,  E.  Weinmannianum,  Plumbago  roseum 
and  its  varieties,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Salvias, 
and  others.  All  those  not  yet  in  flower  should 
receive  supplies  of  liquid  manure  when  their  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  and  should  be  syringed  and  the  frames 
closed  early  on  fine  days. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches. — The  fruit  has  now  mostly  been  gathered 
indoors,  so  that  the  treatment  most  conducive  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  trees  can  be  given  them.  Be 
careful  that  the  borders  are  at  all  times  kept  moist 
enough  to  preserve  a  healthy  root  action,  to  ripen  the 
wood  properly,  and  to  swell  up  the  buds.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  can  be  done  by  starving 
the  trees.  Thin  out  old  and  useless  wood,  as  well  as 
gross  shoots  that  are  not  likely  to  bear  next  year, 
unless  required  to  fill  up  gaps  on  the  available  space. 
Leave  a  sufficient  number  to  properly  cover  the  wall, 
but  no  more. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  that  were  potted  up  or  planted 
out  at  the  beginning  of  September  for  winter  flowering 
will  now  be  making  rapid  progress,  and  must  not  be 
neglected  in  the  matter  of  tying.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  obtain  a  more  rapid  growth  than  would 
ultimately  prove  beneficial  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants.  For  instance,  if  they  are  grown  in  a  close  and 
badly-ventilated  atmosphere,  with  a  high  temperature 
and  the  use  of  much  artificial  heat,  the  stems  will  run 
up  slender  and  spindly,  with  long  internodes,  and  can 
never  support  the  strain  of  a  heavy  crop  during  the  dull 
and  badly-lighted  winter  months.  The  object,  then, 
should  be  to  force  as  little  as  possible,  and  ventilate  in 
order  to  get  strong  short-jointed  stems. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Tomatos. — Frosty  nights  are  now  getting  frequent, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tomatos  are  Tery 
liable  to  be  injured  by  a  low  temperature.  In  order  to 
prevent  their  being  injured  by  visitations  of  this  kind, 
gather  all  the  fruits  as  soon  as  they  commence  colouring 
and  lay  them  on  the  shelves  of  a  dry  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  gradually  assume  a  bright  red  colour.  Ripened 
under  these  conditions  they  can  never  equal  those 
ripened  in  the  open  air  for  flavour,  but  it  is  the  best 
plan  that  can  be  adopted  under  the  circumstances. 

- ->X<- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Cypripedium  purpuratum. 

An  unusually  fine  bloom  of  this  has  been  sent  us  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Whitton,  Glamis  Castle,  N.B.  The  upper 
sepal  or  standard  is  very  curious  from  the  way  in  which 
it  becomes  strongly  revolute  at  the  sides,  making  it 
appear  rhomboid,  whereas  when  spread  out  it  is  broadly 
reniform,  pure  white,  with  eleven  longitudinal  deep 
purple  veins,  and  a  few  short  greenish  ones.  The 
petals  are  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  unusually  broad,  and 
of  crimson-purple  on  the  upper  half,  closely  dotted  with 
small  black  warts  on  the  basal  portion  of  it,  and  rosy 
purple  along  the  lower  half,  with  dark  purple  veins. 
The  lip  is  of  a  deep  dull  purple,  and  netted  with  a 
darker  hue  ;  the  infolded  sides  are  a  shining  bright 
purple  dotted  with  small  warts.  In  its  native  habitats, 
the  mountains  of  Hongkong,  it  is  now  a  rare  plant, 
and  is  far  less  common  in  gardens  than  desirable. 

Cypripedium  Harrisianum. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  specimen  of  this  well-known 
Orchid  bearing  twin  flowers.  The  plant  from 
which  it  was  cut  had  a  twin-flowered  scape  about  nine 
months  ago,  and  Mr.  Whitton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar,  N.  B.,  informs  us 
that  it  has  now  produced  two  twin-flowered  scapes,  and 
that  the  upper  flowers  are  larger  on  this  occasion.  The 
lower  flower  of  that  sent  us  measured  ins.  across  the 
petals,  while  those  of  the  upper  ones  were  5|  ins.  The 
darker-coloured  portions  of  the  flower  are  of  a  rich, 
shining,  brownish  black,  more  or  less  suffused  with 
purple,  especially  towards  the  edge  of  the  standard, 
which  is  white.  The  inferior  half  of  the  petals  is 
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yellowish,  suffused  with  purple,  and  has  deep  green 
veins.  The  lip  is  of  large  size  and  pale  purple,  except 
in  front  where  it  is  greenish  yellow  with  a  reticulation 
of  green  veins. 

Vanda  c/erulea. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Kipling,  Kneb worth 
House,  with  some  fine  handsome  spikes  of  this  showy 
Orchid,  which  were  intended  for  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
but,  unfortunately,  arrived  too  late.  There  were  five 
spikes,  bearing  in  the  aggregate  sixty-eight  flowers,  and 
varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  flowers  each.  There  seemed 
to  he  some  amount  of  variation,  for  the  flowers  on  one 
scape  were  moderately  small,  while  on  others  they  were 
all  very  large.  They  also  differed  in  colour,  the  large 
ones  being  pale  or  almost  white  when  old  ;  but  from 
this  they  ranged  up  to  a  lively  blue,  particularly  on  the 
lip  and  the  back  of  the  petals.  The  younger  or  newly- 
expanded  flowers  were  generally  the  darkest,  and 
assumed  a  paler  tint  as  they  grew  older.  The  lip  is 
narrow,  strongly  revolute  at  the  sides,  and  consequently 
concave  beneath,  three-ridged  above,  and  two-toothed 
at  the  tip.  Measured  longitudinally  from  the  tip  of 
the  posterior  to  that  of  the  lateral  sepals,  they  ranged 
from  2§  ins.  to  3|  ins.,  so  that  none  of  them  could,  in 
reality,  be  considered  small. 

Oncidium  incurvum. 

As  the  summer  wanes  into  early  autumn,  and  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  Orchids  are  at  rest,  particularly 
amongst  cool-house  species,  then  0.  incurvum  comes 
into  bloom,  and  is  much  appreciated,  not  only  because 
there  is  little  competition  with  other  kinds,  but  the 
flowers  are  in  themselves  exceedingly  pretty  and 
graceful,  notwithstanding  their  small  size.  The  latter 
is  more  than  compensated  for  by  their  number,  seeing 
that  the  flower-scapes  vary  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length, 
and  are  panicled  for  half  that  distance.  Owing  to  the 
slenderness  of  the  peduncle,  it  assumes  an  arching 
habit  when  not  tied  up  ;  and  when  left  alone,  this  is 
not  only  the  most  natural,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  plant.  A  specimen  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
has  several  scapes  varying  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length, 
and  is  very  effective.  The  ground-colour  of  the 
flower  is  pure  white,  variously  blotched  with  lilac  or 
pale  violet.  There  is  also  a  pure  white  variety  in 
cultivation.  The  type  was  originally  introduced  from 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  in  1839.  Some  years  ago  it  got  into 
several  gardens  under  the  name  of  Odontoglossum 
albo-violaeeum,  very  likely  a  garden  name  derived 
from  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

ANGR/ECUM  Chailluanum. 

The  plant  of  this  shown  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  stood  about  1  ft.  high,  and 
the  stem  was  well  furnished  with  oblong,  unequally- 
bifid,  leathery,  deep  green  leaves.  It  bore  two 
pendulous  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  spur,  which  was  greenish  at  the  base, 
and  yellowish  on  the  apical  half,  and  about  5  ins.  in 
length.  The  lateral  sepals  spread  at  the  base  for  a 
short  distance,  then  become  erect  and  sharply  re¬ 
curved  above  the  middle.  The  other  sepal,  together 
with  the  petals  and  lip,  converge  until  they  almost 
touch  at  their  middle  part,  above  which  they  diverge  at 
rightanglestothelowerhalf.  All  the  segments  are  lanceo¬ 
late  and  acuminate.  There  are  two  pendulous  spikes 
with  several  flowers  each  on  the  plant.  It  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Cowley), 
Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  and  a  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  to  it. 

- - 

THE  VEGETABLE  CONFERENCE 

AT  CHISWICK. 

On’  the  last  day  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd 
took  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  better  attendance  than 
on  the  previous  days.  The  first  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  Wright,  his  subject  being  “  The  Food  of  Vegetables.” 
Mr.  Laxton  followed  with  his  paper  on  “The  Improve¬ 
ment  amongst  Peas  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  Cen¬ 
tury  ;  ”  and  then  Mr.  A.  Dean  discussed  “The 
Improvement  of  the  Potatos  ”  during  the  same  period. 
The  last  subject  dealt  with  was  “The  Maintenance  of 
a  Supply  of  Vegetables  throughout  the  Year,”  which 
was  ably  handled  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Mentmore.  A 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers,  in  which 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Mr.  Rolfe,  Stanford-le-Hope, 
and  the  chairman  took  part. 

The  Committee  of  Selection 
Consisted  of  twenty-five  members  divided  into  sections 
as  follows  :  — Green  vegetables  :  Mr.  H.  Vilmorin, 
Paris  ;  Mr.  Hughes,  Eydon  Hall,  Byfield  ;  Mr.  Cole¬ 


man,  Eastnor  Castle  ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Nutting.  Fruits 
and  Pulse  :  Mr.  P.  Barr,  Covent  Garden  ;  Mr.  Iggulden, 
Marston  ;  Mr.  Burnett,  Deepdene ;  and  Mr.  Kerr, 
Liverpool.  Potatos  only  :  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall ; 
Mr.  W.  Denning,  Hampton  ;  Mr.  Smith,  Mentmore  ; 
and  Mr.  Peter  Veitch,  Exeter.  Bulbs  :  Mr.  Harrison, 
Leicester  ;  Mr.  Waite,  Esher  ;  Mr.  Willard,  Holly 
Lodge  ;  Mr.  Dunn,  Dalkeith.  Tap  Roots  ;  Mr.  J. 
Benary,  Erfurt  ;  Mr.  Silverlock,  Strand  ;  Mr.  Hill, 
Tring  Park  ;  Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park  ;  and  Mr.  Moss, 
London  Bridge.  Saladings,  &c. :  Mr.  W.  Poupart, 
Twickenham  ;  Mr.  Wildsmith,  Heckfield  ;  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  Swanmore  Park ;  and  Mr.  Lye,  Clyde  Hall, 
Market  Lavington. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

The  under-mentioned  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  :  — 

Cabbage,  Ellam’s  Early,  from  Mr.  J.  Willard. 

,,  Old  Nonpareil,  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co. 

,,  Hative  d’Etampes,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co. 

,,  Odenham,  from  Messrs.  J.  Harrison  &  Sons. 

,,  Hardy  Green  Colewort,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

,,  Hardy  Green  Colewort,  from  Mr.  W.  Poupart. 

,,  Rosette  Colewort,  from  Mr.  W.  Poupart. 

,,  Early  Flat  White  Drumhead,  irom  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  Red  Dutch,  from  Dobbie  &  Co. 

,,  Red  Dutch,  from  Mr.  R.  Gilbert. 

Savoy,  Early  Ulm,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert. 

,,  Vertus,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Chou  de  Burghley,  from  Mr.  R.  Gilbert. 

Borecole,  Extra  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  Cottagers’  Kale,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
German  Kale,  Dwarf  Scotch,  from  Mr.  H.  daman. 
Green  Kale,  Dobbie’s  Selected,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie 
&  Co. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Deverill’s  Large  Wroxton,  from 
Mr.  H.  Deverill. 

,,  Paris  Market,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
Cauliflower,  Pearl,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant,  from  Mr.  J.  Limbert. 
Artichoke,  Green  Globe,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 
Spinach,  Viroflay,  from  Mr.  R.  Smith. 

,,  Prickly  Seeded,  from  Mr.  W.  Poupart. 

Marrow,  Anglo-Indian,  from  Mr.  J.  Chadwick. 

,,  Long  White,  from  Mr.  W.  Palmer. 

,,  Moore’s  Cream,  from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son. 

,,  Hibberd’s  No.  1,  from  R.  H.  S. 

,,  Long  White  Bush,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co. 

„  Pen-y-Byd,  from  Mr.  J.  Muir. 

Pumpkin,  Rouge  de  Crimee,  from  R.  H.  S. 

Squash,  Yokohama,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux 
&  Co. 

Cucumber,  Lockie’s  Perfection,  from  Mr.  T.  Lockie. 
Tomato,  Chemin,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux 
&  Co. 

,,  Red  Mikado,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux 
&  Co. 

,,  Chiswick  Hybrid,  from  R.  H.  S. 

,,  Advancer,  from  R.  H.  S. 

,,  Golden  Queen,  frorn  R.  H.  S. 

,,  Tennis  Ball,  from  R.  H.  S. 

,,  Ham  Green  Favourite,  from  R.  H.  S. 

,,  Ham  Green  Favourite,  from  Mr.  R.  Dean. 

,,  Ham  Green  Favourite,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

,,  Golden  Queen,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  Perfection,  from  Mr.  W.  Poupart. 

,,  Perfection,  from  Mr.  R.  Dean. 

Bean  (Runner),  Neal’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  from  Mr.G.Neal. 
,,  Canadian  Wonder,  from  Mr.  G.  Wythes. 

,,  Mohawk,  from  Mr.  G.  Wythes. 

,,  Jubilee  Runner,  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite. 

Bean  (Butter),  Early  Golden  Cluster,  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  Fillbasket,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  Sutton’s,  from  Mr.  R.  Gilbert. 

Pea,  Duke  of  Albany,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

,,  Telephone,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

,,  Prodigy,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

,,  Sutton’s  Matchless,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

,,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre. 

,,  Carter’s  Stratagem,  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre 
Capsicums  or  Chillies,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin 
Andrieux  &  Co. 

,,  Large  Bell,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 


Capsicum,  Golden  Queen,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co. 

Maize,  Extra  Eirly  Sweet,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co. 

Parsnip,  Dobbie’s  Selected  Hollow  Crown,  from  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co. 

,,  Improved  Hollow  Crown,  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  Hollow  Crown,  from  Mr.  W.  Poupart. 

Beet,  Edinburgh  Blood  Red,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Haman. 
,,  Dewar’s  Dwarf  Red,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

,,  Eclipse  (Turnip-rooted),  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons. 

,,  Dobbie’s  New  Purple,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 

, ,  Dracsena-leaved,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux 
&  Co. 

,,  Cheltenham  Green  Top,  from  Messrs.  Harrison 
&  Sons. 

,,  Cheltenham  Green  Top,  from  Mr.  W.  Poupart. 

,,  Cheltenham  Green  Top,  from  Mr.  F.  Taylor. 

,,  Cheltenham  Green  Top,  from  Mr.  G.  Wythes. 

,,  Middleton  Hall  Favourite,  from  Mr.  H.  Deverill. 
,,  Carter, s  Turnip-rooted,  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
&  Co. 

Carrot,  New  Scarlet  Improved  Short  Horn,  from  the 
Novelty  Seed  Company. 

,,  Early  Very  Short  French  Horn,  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 

,,  Guerande,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 
,,  Long  Red  St.  Valery,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co. 

,,  Sutton’s  Gem  (Guerande),  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 
,,  Sutton’s  Early  Gem  (Guerande),  from  Mr.  J.  Lye. 
,,  Red  Intermediate,  from  Mr.  J.  Lye. 

,,  Long  Red  Surrey,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
,,  Carter’s  Scarlet  Perfection  (St.  Valery),  from 
Mr.  W.  Chettleburgh. 

Celeriac,  Large  Smooth  Prague,  from  Messrs.  Vil¬ 
morin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 

Celery,  Wright’s  Giant,  from  Messrs.  Oakshott  & 
Millard. 

,,  Dobbie’s  Invincible,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 

,,  Sandringham  White,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons. 

,,  Sutton’s  White  Gem,  from  Mr.  J.  Lye. 

,,  Aylesbury  Prize  Red,  from  Mr.  H.  Deverill. 

,,  Standard  Bearer,  from  Mr.  F.  Taylor. 

,,  Covent  Garden  Red,  from  Mr.  W.  Poupart. 
Radish,  Long  Scarlet,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux 
&  Co. 

,,  Early  Scarlet  Forcing,  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co. 

,,  Early  White  Forcing,  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux 
&.  Co. 

Endive,  Ruffec,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 
,,  (Moss  Curled),  Chicoree  Parisienne  d’Ete,  from 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 

,,  Green  Curled,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

„  Improved  Round-leaved  Batavian,  from  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  Broad-leaved  Batavian,  from  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co. 

Salsafy,  from  Mr.  R.  Smith. 

Witloef  Chicory,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
Lettuce  (Cabbage),  Lorthois,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons. 

,,  Blonde  Berlin,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
Parsley,  Myatt’s  Curled,  from  Mr.  R.  Dean. 

,,  Dobbie’s  Seletced,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 
Leek,  Lyons,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein. 

,,  ,,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 

,,  ,,  for  type,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

,,  ,,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son. 

,,  Musselburgh,  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite. 

„  Musselburgh,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

Onion,  Giant  Late  White  Flat  Tripoli,  for  type,  from 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 

,,  Giant  Madeira,  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 
,,  Large  Blood-red  Flat  Italian,  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co. 

,,  Queen,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
,,  Brown  Globe,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  Southport,  Red  Globe,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  t  Sons. 

,,  Southport,  Red  Globe,  for  type,  from  R.  H.  S. 

,,  Giant  Zittau,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Exeter. 

,,  Brown  Spanish,  from  Messrs.  Oakshott  &  Millard. 
,,  Main  Crop,  from  Mr.  Nicholas. 

,,  Deverill’s  Improved  Wroxton,  for  type,  from  Mr. 
W.  Pope. 

,,  Anglo -Spanish,  for  type,  from  Mr.  W.  Pope. 
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Onion,  Anglo-Spanish,  from  Mr.  Wingrove. 

,,  Bedfordshire  Champion,  from  Mr.  G.  Wythes. 

,,  Flat  Yellow  or  Brown  Anglo-Spanish,  from  Mr. 
H.  Deverill. 

,,  Pinesfield,  Mr.  H.  Deverill. 

,,  Advancer,  Mr.  H.  Deverill. 

,,  Cocoa-nut,  Mr.  H.  Deverill. 

,,  Black  Douglas,  for  type,  from  Mr.  H.  Deverill. 

,,  Black  Douglas,  for  type,  from  Mr.  Murray. 

,,  Piousham  Park  Hero,  from  Mr.  W.  Pope. 

,,  Rousham  Park  Hero,  from  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite. 

,,  Rousham  Park  Hero,  from  Mr.  Bowerman. 

,,  Rousham  Park  Hero,  from  Mr.  H.  Deverill. 

,,  Ailsa  Craig,  for  type,  from  Mr.  H.  Deverill. 

,,  Ailsa  Craig,  for  shape,  from  W.  Pope. 

, ,  Ailsa  Craig,  for  shape,  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert. 

,,  Ailsa  Craig,  for  shape,  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes. 

,,  Alisa  Craig,  for  shape,  from  Mr.  R,  Kneller. 

,,  James’  Keeping,  from  Mr.  Muir. 

,,  James’  Long  Keeping,  for  shape,  from  R.  H.  S. 
,,  James’  Long  Keeping,  from  Mr.  H.  Deverill. 

,,  Reading,  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes. 

,,  Blood  Red,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  k  Co. 
Shallots,  Large  Red,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  Stuart  & 
Mein. 

Garlic,  from  Mr.  R.  Smith  k  Sons. 

Turnip,  Early  Milan  (Red-top),  from  Messrs.  J.  Yeiteh 
&  Sons. 

,,  Snowball,  from  Messrs.  J.  Yeiteh  &  Sons. 

,,  Round  Red  Globe,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons. 

,,  White  Stone,  from  Messrs.  J.  Yeiteh  k  Sons. 

,,  White  Stone,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

,,  Model  White  Stone,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  Dobbie 
&  Co. 

,,  Golden  Ball,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  J.  Dobbie 
&  Co. 

,,  Golden  Ball,  for  type,  from  Mr.  J.  L  Ensor. 

,,  Early  Marvel,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  Harrison  & 
Sons. 

,,  Round  Red  Globe,  from  Messrs.  R.  Yeiteh  k  Son. 
,,  Green  Top  Stone,  from  Mr.  R.  Moper. 

Kohl  Rabi,  Early  Vienna,  green,  for  type,  from  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

„  Early  Vienna,  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co. 

,,  Early  Vienna,  purple,  from  Mr.  C.  Osman. 

,,  Early  Vienna,  for  type,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons. 

Potatos,  Reading  Russet,  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes. 

,,  Reading  Russet,  from  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith. 

„  Reading  Giant,  from  Mr.  J.  Lye. 

,,  Reading  Giant,  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes. 

,,  Reading  Giant,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles. 

,,  King  of  Russets,  from  Mr.  J.  Lye. 

,,  Snowdrop,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles. 

,,  London  Hero,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles. 

,,  London  Hero,  from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  k  Son. 

,,  Sutton’s  Abundance,  from  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith. 

,,  Sutton’s  Abundance,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

,,  Sutton’s  Abundance,  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes. 

,,  Adirondack,  from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son. 

,,  Early  Puritan,  from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son. 

,,  Favourite,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles. 

,,  Veitch’s  Improved  Ashleaf,  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes. 
,,  Wordsley  Pride,  from  Messrs.  E.  Webb  k  Sons. 

,,  Epicure,  from  Messrs.  E.  Webb  k  Sons. 

,,  Renown,  from  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons. 

,,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

,,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard 
&  Co. 

,,  Prime  Minister,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

,,  Sutton’s  Abundance,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

,,  Sutton’s  Abundance,  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes. 

,,  Cole’s  Favourite,  from  Mr.  J.  Lambert. 

,,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  from  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son. 
,,  The  Rector,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  "Wiles 
,,  Edgecote  Purple,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles. 

,,  Sutton’s  Reading  Ruby,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles. 

,,  Prolific,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles. 

,,  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles. 
,,  Edgecote  Early,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles. 

,,  Edgecote  Beauty,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles. 

,,  Hughes’  Perfection,  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes. 

,,  Hughes’  Pink  Perfection,  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes. 

,,  Sutton’s  Reading  Russett,  from  Mr.  J.  Hughes. 

,,  The  Dean,  from  Mr.  J.  Lye. 

,,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  from  Mr.  J.  Lye. 

,,  Carter’s  King  of  Russets,  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
&  Co. 

For  any  new-named  seedling  variety  not  in  commerce, 
six  tubers  to  be  supplied  for  cooking  :  — 

Potatos,  Victory,  from  Mr.  J.  Lye. 

,,  Duchess  of  Fife,  from  Mr.  j.  Hughes. 

,,  Edgecote  Early,  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles. 

,,  Talisman,  from  Mr.  C.  Ross. 

,,  Conference,  from  Mr.  R.  Dean. 

,,  The  Gentleman,  from  Mr.  R.  Maher. 

,,  The  Cottager,  from  Mr.  R.  Maher. 

,,  Victorious,  from  Mr.  T.  Laxton. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 

Cypripedium. — G.  JVhitton:  The  specimen  sent  was  a  small 
flower  of  C.  ciliolare.  It  is  true  there  was  some  difference  between 
it  and  the  type,  hut  no  structural  difference  between  it  and  the 
type  could  be  detected.  The  flower  was  considerably  faded  when 
we  received  it,  and  therefore  appeared  to  have  partly  lost  its 
colour,  but  with  the  exception  of  its  small  size  and  pale  colour 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  type.  When  the 
plant  gets  stronger  and  flowers  again,  the  blooms  may  probably 
he  more  in  keeping  with  the  type.  It  might  be  interesting, 
however,  to  mark  the  plant  and  note  its  behaviour  when  it 
flowers  again. 

Erratum.— At  p.  52,  and  twenty-six  lines  from  the  bottom, 
for  30  ft.  high  and  GO  ft.  in  circumference,  read  30  ft.  high  and 
60  yards  in  circumference. 

Moss  ox  Lawn. — Stella  :  You  can  get  rid  of  moss  on  your  lawn 
by  giving  it  a  top-dressing  of  lime.  Sift  some  rich  soil  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  coarse  stones,  and  mix  with  it  a  quantity  of  quicklime. 
After  having  lain  for  some  time  till  the  lime  crumbles,  spread 
the  mixture  over  your  lawn.  Before  doing  so,  however,  you 
might  give  the  lawn  a  rough  raking  with  an  iron-toothed  rake  to 
disturb  the  moss.  Then  put  on  your  top-dressing,  and  rake  it 
over  again.  This  should  be  done  when  dry,  so  that  the  top¬ 
dressing  may  break  up  finely  and  be  distributed  amongst  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  Should  you  consider  it  necessary,  give 
another  top-dressing  in  March  so  as  to  enrich  the  soil.  By  so 
doing  the  grass  will  grow  strongly  and  the  moss  disappear. 

Names  of  Fruits. — T.  0.  B.  Williams:  Early  Harvest.  E. 
W.  Brooks  Grays  :  Old  Nonsuch.  A.  Chapman:  Jersey  Gratioli. 
Perthshire  :  The  larger  Apple  is  Autumn  Pearmain  ;  the  smaller 
is  Devonshire  Quarrenden.  A.  II. :  1,  Cellini ;  2,  King  of  the 
Pippins ;  3,  Hawthorden.  R.  Gibbs :  Pear,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  ;  2,  Beurre  d'Amanlis. 

Names  of  Plants. — C.  J.  Rowe :  1,  Berberis  vulgaris  ;  2, 
Actaea  spicata  rubra.  Stella :  1,  The  Soapwort  Saponaria  offi¬ 
cinalis)  ;  2,  The  Crisped-leaved  Thistle  (Carduus  crispus).  J. 
Caller:  1,  Aster  Novi-Belgi ;  2,  A.  laevis  var.;  3,  A.  Novae- 
Angliae  rosea.  II.Addie:  1,  Leycesteria  formosa  ;  2,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  uliginosum  ;  3.  Aster  Linosyris.  J.  M.  P. :  1  (next  week); 
2,  Dianthus  hybridus  var.  (a  garden  plant) ;  3,  Sedum  sarmen- 
tosum  variegatum ;  4,  Sempervivum  tortuosum  variegatum. 
Herbal ;  1,  Campanula  Tracheliuin  ;  2,  Lychnis  diurna ;  3,  Teu- 
crium  Scorodonia  ;  4  (please  send  when  in  flower) ;  5,  Erigerun 
canadensis;  G,  Lapsana  communis.  Geo.  Jen:  1,  Peristrophe 
angustifolia  variegata  ;  2,  Festuea  glauca  ;  3,  Sedum  Sieboldii 
variegatum  ;  4,  Chloropliytum  elatum  medio-pictum  ;  o,  Sapon¬ 
aria  officinalis  flore  pleno  ;  6,  Chrysanthemum  lacustre. 

Orchids. — R.  Beijer :  Mr.  Lewis  Castle’s  Orchids :  Their 
Structure,  History ,  and  Culture  (171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.),  price  Is. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  and  Chrysanthemums.  —  Stella: 
Dissolve  one  table-spoonful  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  4  gallons 
of  water  or  liquid  manure,  and  water  your  plants  with  this  once 
a  week.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  of  commerce  is  a  variable 
article,  and  at  all  times  a  risky  manure  if  not  carefully  handled. 
We  should  advise  you  to  make  an  experiment  on  one  or  two  not 
very  valuable  plants  before  using  it  wholesale,  and  if  too  strong 
add  more  water  till  weak  enough  not  to  harm  your  plants,  which 
should  have  well  filled  the  pots  with  roots  before  applying  this 
manure  at  all. 

Tulips,  Narcissi,  &c.— Arranging  Spring  Bedding:  With 
regard  to  the  oval  bed,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  arrange 
the  Tulips  alternately.  For  instance,  the  centre  of  the  bed 
might  be  filled  with  Yellow  Prince  surrounded  by  a  line  of  two 
other  varieties  planted  alternately,  and  that  again  with  the  other 
two  kinds  planted  in  the  same  way.  We  cannot  advise  as  to  the 
number  of  lines,  as  you  do  not  give  the  measurement  of  the  bed. 
The  yellow  Crocus  might  form  the  outermost  line,  succeeded  by 
the  white,  and  that  again  by  the  blue.  They  will  flower  in 
advance  of  the  Tulips.  With  regard  to  the  other  bed  we  should 
prefer  to  plant  the  Tulips  and  Narcissi  i  n  separate  ones  :  but  if 
you  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  bulbs  to  do  this,  then  we 
would  commence  in  the  centre  with  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
because  it  grows  tallest,  followed  by  the  Campernelles,  then  by 
Rex  rubrorum  Tulip,  then  by  Peony  Gold,  then  by  La  Candeur, 
and  lastly  by  the  Chrysanthemum  Anemones,  which  ought  to 
form  the  margin  because  dwarfest.  We  consider  the  names 
Jonquil  and  Campernelle  as  belonging  to  two  different  species  of 
Narcissus,  and  if  you  have  got  both  kinds,  then  the  Jonquil 
(Narcissus  Jonquilla)  should  form  the  line  or  band  (according  to 
the  quantity  of  bulbs  you  possess)  next  the  Tulips. 

Communications  Received.— E.  S.  Dodwell. — A.  Borthwick 
— “  Man  of  Kent."— A.  Oliver.— H.  C.  Tivart. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Che 4L  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex. — 
Bulbous  and  other  Flower  Roots ;  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 

S.  G.  Rumsey,  Wrotham,  Kent.— Catalogue  of  Roses. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  September  28th 
was  29  69  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  29’32  ins.  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  the  highest  30 ’01  ins.  at  noon 
on  Thursday.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
50 ’6”,  and  5 ’2°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  was 
considerably  below  the  average  on  each  day  of  the 
week,  except  Friday,  when  it  showed  an  excess.  The 
direction  of  the  wind  was  variable,  and  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  air  averaged  14 ’2  miles  per  hour, 
which  was  3’5  miles  above  the  average  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on  Tuesday 
to  the  amount  of  0’8o.  The  duration  of  registered 
bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  17 ’4  hours,  against 
21 7  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

September  2,0th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditeli,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate  inquiry 
for  Winter  Tares  and  Trifolimn  inearnatum  at  un¬ 
changed  rates.  White  Clover  meets  with  attention  at 
present  low  prices.  Red  Clover  and  Trefoil  neglected. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

October  2  'hd. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  |  s. d.  s.d. 

Apples  . 4-sieve  2  0  4  0  Pine-apples,  St. 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  2  6  Michaels . each  2  0  7  0 

Peaches  — per  doz.  4  0  10  0  Plums . J-sieve  2  0  6  0 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  6  3  0. 


Vegetables.— No  alteration  from  last  week. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..3  0 
Asters,  French. 

per  bunch 

Asters....  12  bunches  4  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Carnations,  12  bnchs.  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  1  0 
Cornflower., 12  bnchs.  1  0 
Dahlias  . .  12  bunches  2  0 
Eschscholtzia ,  1 2bchs. 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0 

Forget-me-nots .  1  6 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0 
Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  0 
Gladioli  brenchleyensis, 
doz.  sprays  0  9 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  3 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  0 


s.d.  t.d. 

G  0  Lilium  lancifolium, 

12  blooms  1  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

8  0  12  blooms  3  0 

1  0  Lavender,  12  bunches 

2  0  MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0 
6  0  Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  1  0 
6  0  Pansies  ..12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6 

3  0  — scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3 

3  0  Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 

4  0  Pyrethrum.  12  buchs.  2  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6 

5  0  —  Red . per  doz.  0  3 

4  0  —  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  6 

5  0  Stephanotis,12  sprays  3  0 
12  0  Stocks,  doz.  bunches  3  0 

,  Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun,  2  0 

1  6  —  Peas . 12  ,,  2  0 

0  9  Tuberoses,  per  dozen,  o  3 

2  0;  Violets. ..  .12 bunches  1  0 


s.d. 

3  0 

6  0 

9  0 
6  0 

4  0 

1  0 
0  6 
1  0 
6  0 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 
4  0 
6  0 
4  0 
4  0 
0  9 
1  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 


Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Asters  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Balsams  . doz. 

Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Calceolaria  ..per  doz. 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 

Cockscombs  _ doz.  3  0  6  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  . ,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


Fuchsia . per  doz.  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope  ..per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Hydrangeas ..  per  doz.  6  0  15  0 

Lilium  auratum,  doz. 

—  longiflorum  perdoz. 

Lobelia  _ per  doz. 

Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  doz.  pots  3  0  6  0 

Musk  .  per  doz. 

Nasturtiums _ doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  2  0  0  0 
Rhodanthe  ..per  doz. 

Solauums _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
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For  Market  and  Private  Growers, 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC, 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

!  f HEAL&QONS 

ysy  Crawley,  W  Sussex. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 


THE  GARDENERS’ 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  an  addition 
will  be  made  to  the  Pension  List  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution  in  January  next.  All  persons  desirous  of 
becoming  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
applications,  with  Certificates  and  Testimonials,  to  the 
Committee,  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER 
9th  NEXT,  after  which  day  they  will  not  be  received. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  applicants  (or  their 
Widows)  who  have  been  on  the  Books  of  the  Institution 
as  Subscribers  for  Fifteen  clear  years.  Should  there 
not  he  a  sufficient  number  of  these  applicants  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  then  the  claims  of  those  who  have  not 
subscribed  so  long,  or  not  at  all,  will  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

By  order, 

EDWARD  ROGER  CUTLER,  Sec., 

50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

October  1st,  1889. 

P.S.— Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  in¬ 
formation,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


SITUATIONS  VACANTAN  D  WANTED- 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring1  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

TAMES  CARTER  &*Co.  have  at  all  times 

(J  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN,  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  THE  gar¬ 
dening  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st. 

For  Rates  of  Subscription  and  Scale  of  Charges  for  Adver¬ 
tisements,  see  below. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


he  Hardening  B[orld. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Fenny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8 d. ; 

6  months,  3s.  3 d.;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign.  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 

"  THE  BEST  PENNY  GARDENING  PAPER.” 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

IS  published  every  Thursday  morning,  for  Saturday, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  on  the  following  terms,  prepaid  : — For 
twelvd  months,  6s.  6 d.  ;  six  months,  3s.  3d.  ;  three 
months,  Is.  8 d.  (post  free).  Foreign  Subscriptions 
(excepting  India  and  China),  8s.  8 d.  for  twelve  months, 
including  postage.  P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to 
B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 


Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
.^played  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
™Z'i™  E)’£3  5f'  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Bituations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,  prepaid.  e 

,t^St?Iand  ^oney  Orders  to  be  made  Payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

ii  o*  Advertisements  for  the-  current  week,  and  alsc 
Mop  Orders  ’'  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  iht 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


PRICE,  2s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 

"GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


NOW  READY.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 


THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. —  Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders :  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines  ;  when  and  how  to 
do  it. 

VIII.  — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


eOKf  E®?S. 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI.— Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII. — Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII.— Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI.— The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3 cl. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  W.C. 

PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  Id. 

TheChrysanthemum  Annual, 

Edited  by  LEWIS  CASTLE. 


-CONTENTS- 

Chrysanthemum  Topics — Notes  on  Novelties — The  Blue  Chrysanthemum — On  Dressing  the  Blooms— Notes 
from  the  West,  the  Midlands  and  the  North — A  Chat  about  Chrysanthemums — Wood  Ripening — Manures  for 
Chrysanthemums — Damping  in  Blooms— Chrysanthemum  Sports  —Mid- winter  Chrysanthemums— List  of  Varieties 
Certificated  since  1859 — Chrysanthemum  Societies,  &c. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFF!  GET  17,  GATHERING  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE, 

By  JOHN  CRANSTON, 

CONTAINING 

Every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture ;  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest 
Roses  (fully  described) ;  .  a  select  list  of  sorts  adapted  to  various  circumstances, 
situations,  soils,  and  climates;  a  complete  catalogue  of  varieties  of  Roses  in¬ 
troduced  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

To  be  performed  during  each  month  throughout  the  year. 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST„  STRAND,  W.C, 

Demy  8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  Twenty-five  Illustrations.  Price,  Is.;  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 

The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


—  CONTENTS  — 

Introduction— -A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family— The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  holiviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements— Propagation  of  the  Begonia  • 
1.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings— Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants— The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties— Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Be * \n?,, ut— 1 ®eed  Sa™S  and  Hybridisation— The  best  form  of  Begonia  House— Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 
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ESTABLISHED  1848. 


ORIGINAL 


WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 


Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists.  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 


From  whom  the  ORIGIN  AL  ANTHRACITE  only  can  be  had. 


[See  “  GARDENING  WORLD,"  January  5, 1SS9. 


RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 
«*•  BUILDINGS 


Best 

•work  guaranteed 
and  at  lowest  prices. 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  Hot  -  water 
Apparatus  complete. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

I)  ARLINGTON. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LOUDON,  S.W. 


Greenhouses.  —  Span- roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
he  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  8  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
PI&ds  &c  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


N°l  PATENT  CHAMPION  HEATER  S 


TO.O  PE’  S 

PATENT 

Celebrated,  Hot-'water  Boilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  be  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heating  every  description  of 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Propa¬ 
gators,  Simplex  Fumigator,  &c. 


THE  AMATEUR'S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

6  ft.  by  3  ft . £2  0s. 

12  ft.  by  3  ft .  £3  15s. 


Carriage  and  packing  free. 


?  Catalogues  and  Estimates  free. 

C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H  S-,  &  Cl,, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 


PKffESTOT  hekowma  ml 
\thv.ga.rdlu. 


No.  61.— IMPROVED  LEAN-TO  FRAME. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats :  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes  ;  S  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15s. ; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  16  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s. ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15s.  Packing-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse ,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
_ Handlights ,  <Cc.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 

©¥f¥¥ii7i_ 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  \  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

BJCiHGATE  NURSERIES, 

LONDON  N. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 
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42  to  48,  FANN  STREET,  AbDERSGATE  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 

Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every  description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies 


Volume  V.  of  “The  Gardening  World,” 

Strongly  and  Neatly  Bound,  will  be  Ready  in  a  Few  Days. 

PRICE  6  s.  6d.  _ 

Cases  for  binding  any  Volume  always  in  Stock.  Price  2s.  41  d,  post  free. 
“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett&Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul's, 
County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  October  5th,  1889.— Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Agents  for  Ireland:  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast. 


WEEKLY-ONE  PENNY. 
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i  Registered  at  the  General  Post  | 
|  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  j 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  l\d. 


CREEPERS  FOR  WALLS. — By  planting 

what  is  suitable,  an  ugly  object  may  easily  be  made  beau¬ 
tiful.  Descriptive  List  and  advice  free.  N.B. — Most  being  in 
pots,  can  be  sent  and  planted  out  at  any  time. — RICHARD 
SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

OUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

kD  to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

Strawberries.  —  strong  roots,  is.  per 

100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  :  ditto,  in  large 
pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free.— RICHARD  SMITH  & 
CO.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

FRESH  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity. 

Wreaths  and  Crosses  on  the  shortest  notice. — W.  STRIKE, 
Florist,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

MRS.  SIXKIXS  PIXK,  large  double  white. 

“See  last  week’s  article.”  Well-rooted  pipings,  Is.  3d. 
per  dozen,  post  free, — A.  SHEPPARD,  Seedsman,  Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 

pARXATIOXS  A  SPECIALITY.— Hardy 

border,  in  80  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to — S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro’. 

ROSES  OX  OWX  ROOTS,  Violets,  shrubs 

and  herbaceous  plants,  also  greenhouse  and  decorative 
plants.  All  offered  at  exceptionally  low  prices.  Catalogues 
gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

9/J  POTS  of  DEXDROBIUM  XOBILE, 

in  4S’s.  Six  large  plants  of  Imantophyllum  miniatum. — 
J.  NICOLL,  Lower  Merton. 

PAXSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care- 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

90  OHO  MAIDEXHAIR  and  GOLD 

™  L/  «  vZ  VA  V/  FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gymno- 
grainma  ochracea). — Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid.  —  R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

pHRYSAXTHEMUM  CULTURE. 

Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  he  unrivai 


for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 


,  . .  _  . .  . .  unrivalled 

5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 


T/HRGO’S  XEW  EORGET-ME-XOT, 

V  “BLUE  PERFECTION.” — The  queen  of  spring  bedding 
plants.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  produce  a  sensational 
display  next  spring.  Plants,  9 d.  each;  6s,  per  doz.— J.  H. 
VIRGO,  Florist,  Walton-in-Gordano,  n?ar  Clevedon. 

T>0SES7  ROSES!!  ROSES’! !!— The  beVt 

^  and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

Bulbs. 

Eli.  KRELAGE  &  SOX,  the  King’s 

•  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  HAARLEM 
(Holland),  have  published  their  General  Catalogues  of  Dutch  and 
other  Bulbs,  which  will  be  sent  post  free  on  prepaid  application 
to  their  address  direct.  These  Catalogues  are— No.  410,  Dutch 
Flower  Roots ;  430,  Dutch  Flower  Roots  (Extract  and  Supple¬ 
ment)  ;  No.  405,  Miscellaneous  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted 
Plants  ;  No.  435,  Supplement  to  No.  405,  Price  Alterations  and 
Novelties. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  a»ent  • 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life! 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.’’  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

Dutch  bulbs  direct  from  the 

GROWERS. 

A  XT.  ROOZEX  &  SOX,  of  Overveen, 

Haarlem,  beg  to  state  that  their  CATALOGUE  FOR 
18S9,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections  of  New 
Rare,  and  Fine  Bulbs  and  Plants  (94  pages  in  English)  is  now 
ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 
themselves  or  their  agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co..  3  Cross 
Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 

“RULES  !  BULBS  !  !  BULBS  !!!  —  The 

JLA  Cheapest  offer  of  first-class  BULBS  ever  submitted  to 
the  public.  The  finest  produced  in  Holland  (selected  by  us  on 
the  spot),  being  offered  at  auction  prices.  Many  people  last  vear 
doubted  the  possibility  of  really  First-rate  Bulbs— true  to 
being  offered  at  the  rates  we  quoted,  and  only  gave  us 
half  their  orders  in  order  to  compare  the  blooms  with  those  pro¬ 
duced  from  Bulbs  supplied  by  other  firms.  Our  Bulbs  stood 
the  test  in  every  case,  and  we  have  received  many  testimonials 
of  a  most  flattering  character.  Catalogues  now  leadv. 

J.  R.  PEARSON  &  SONS,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts. 


Florists’  Flowers  from  Scotland. 

OUR  FAMED  COLLECTIOXS  OF 

PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  PENTSTEMONS,  PHLOXES, 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCKS,  &e.,  &c.,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  The  plants 
this  year  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  we  catalogue 
such  varieties  only  as  are  fit  for  an  exhibition  table.  Try  them. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late  Downie  &  Laird),  Florists  to  the 
Queen,  Edinburgh. 


QUTTOX’S 

k.9  3d.  each. 


XAMED  HYACIXTHS  from 


SUTTOX’S  HYACIXTHS.— “  I  think  your 

Hyacinths  heat  all  others.”— Mrs.’ FRANK  STERICKER, 
Danby  House.  For  full  particulars  see 

SUTTOX’S  BULB  CATALOGUE.— Beau- 

tifully  illustrated,  and  containing  the  most  complete  lists 
of  Winter  and  Spring-flowering  Bulbs  yet  published.  Price  6d., 
post  free  from 

SUTTOX  &  SOXS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen, 

READING.  (All  Bulbs  Carriage  Free,  except  orders 
under  5s.  value.) 


B 


EST  and  CHOICEST  ROSES  in  cultiva- 

vation.— Strong,  well-grown  dwarfs,  H.  P.s,  6s.  dozen  ; 
25s.  100 ;  £10  1,000.  TEAS  and  NOISETTES, ’9s.  dozen  ;  50s.  100. 
Catalogues.  500  varieties.  CHOICE  APPLES.  PEARS,  and 
PLUMS,  well  grown,  6s.  and  9s.  dozen.— GEO.  W.  BOOTHBY, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

PRUXIXG  SEASOX. — Send  for  Lists  and 

Testimonials  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner,  used  in  the 
principal  parks  and  gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom. — Patentees, 
GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c. — C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Junr  ,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may  he  had  free 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

TCELAXD  POPPIES. — Scarlet  and  yellow, 

_L  Is.  to  3.5.  dozen.  Primula  obconica,  4.s.  dozen.  Great 
While  and  the  Golden  Columbine,  6cl.  each.  Cornflowers  in 
exquisite  shades,  50  for  Is.  Hardy  Plants  in  beautiful  variety 
from  Is.  6d.  dozen.  Post  free.  List  sent.— Mrs.  WATSON, 
Heswall,  Cheshire. 

FERXS. — Trade  offer  ;  cheap  ;  thousands  to 

select  from.  SMITH,  The  London  Fern  Nursery,  Lou°h- 
boro’  Road,  Brixton,  S.W.  The  pretty  Pteris  Mavii,  well-^rown 
bushy  stuff  in  60s,  12s.  and  14s.  100.  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
Onychium  japonicum,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Polypodium  aureum 
and  20  other  saleable  kinds,  10s.  and  12s.  100.  Pteris  tremula’ 
large  stuff  in  60’s,  14s.  and  16s.  100.  Packing  free. 

T)RUXIXG  AXD  BUDDIXG  KXIVES, 

77-  ,,  R^Z0RS’  SCISSORS,  &c.  — Taylor’s  Eye  Witness,  Sta® 
handles,  brass-capped  Pruning  Knives,  sent  post  free,  Is.  2 cl. 
each  ;  also  Ivory  Handle  Budding  Knives,  Is.  2d  Hollow- 
Ground  Razors,  Is.  2d.,  also  Scissors,  Is.  2d.  :  all  warranted. 

v,a1ue-  frustrated  List,  post  free.— JOHN  TAYLOR 
&  SON,  Cutlers,  &c.,  Norland  Road,  Notiing  Hill,  London,  W. 

VYRCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

,  A  als°  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s! 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. _  ’ 

T)ROTECT  YOUR  GARDEXS.— GARDEX 

1  _  NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
toi  Is.  ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left,  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards  Ls.  Hundreds  of  testimonials,— HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

BURR’S  XEW  DAFFODIL,  MRSh 

GEORGE  CAMMELL,  the  Great  Spanish  Beauty.— 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character,  and  the 
most  refined  in  beauty ;  perfectly  hardy.  21*.  per  dozen  ;  2s. 

30s‘  per  dozen  5  3s-  each.  BARR’S 
-^kB  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application.  BARR'S 
*aT?2;  PLANT  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application. 
BABBS  RARE  SPECIES  OF  CROCUS  AND  MEADOW 
SAP* RON  LIST  on  application.— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  London. 

Qfk  OHO  CLEMATIS  IX  POTS,  of  all 

}  \J  v/  the  finest  double  and  single  varieties  (some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  become  10  inches  across,  and  are  of  every 
shade,  from  pure  white  to  the  darkest  purple),  for  climbing  and 
bedding,  from  12s.  to  24s.  per  dozen,  strong  plants.  Beauty  of 
Worcester,  a  magnificent  purple.,  excellent  for  bedding,  recently 
sent  out  by  us  ;  reduced  price,  2s.  6d.  each.  Descriptive  List  on 
application. — RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed 
Merchants,  Worcester. 
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JAMES  BOYD  &  SOXS,  PAISLEY,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Hlustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

.  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BAXK  IROX  COMPAXY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  ls.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

G REEXHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLIOX.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phihsborough  Road.  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

HOMSOX’S  IMPROVED  YIXE  AXD 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

HEXRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 

HEATIXG  APPARATUS.— Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  p.  96. 

AMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

NURSERYMEX  “  THE  PATEXT  GLAZ- 

ING,”  12s.  6 d.  cost  for  roof,  10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  or 
ISs.  9d  for  roof,  15  ft.  by  10  ft.— W.  CLARK'S  Reading,  Berks. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS. -Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

WRICHARDSOX  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  al  1  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerou  5 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

EATIXG  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &e.  Over  1,000,000  Exp.  joints 
Write  to  Inventor— J.  AT  TWOOD.  Stourbridge. 
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Silver  Sand  I  I 

IOARSE  and  FIXE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


BEESOX’S  MAXURE.—  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carhrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

✓X  ISHURST  COMPOUXD.— Used  by  lead- 

YA  ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

/X  ISHURSTIXE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

vA  on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  OANDLE  CO.  (Limited), 
London 

B~  RIDGFORDS’  AXTISEPTIC  LIQUDA 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  ls.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application . 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

Messes,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
6S,  Cheapside,  London.  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY. 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  ([clock 
earh  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

Ferns  in  variety.  Palms,  Ficus  elastica.  Metrosideros  from 
Holland,  300  lots  of  Dutch  Bulhs,  and  a  variety  of  Anemones, 
Giant  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxas,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  October  16th,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o'clock,  without 
reserve. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Established  and  Imported  Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67 and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  October 
18th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  a  large  quantity  of  ESTAB¬ 
LISHED  and  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS,  including  duplicate 
plants  from  a  private  collection. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Sunningdale. 

WITHOUT  RESERVE. 

Six  days’  absolute  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  30  Acres  of  beauti¬ 
fully-grown  and  thriving  young  NURSERY  STOCK,  by  order 
of  Mr.  C.  Noble,  who  has  unexpectedly  received  from  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  peremptory  notice  to  quit  all  lands 
held  under  them.  Important  to  Noblemen,  Gentlemen, 
Builders,  Nurserymen,  and  others. 

IX/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

1VX  SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premise*,  The  Nurseries, 
Sunningrlale,  Berks,  close  to  the  Sunningdale  Railway  Station, 
on  MONDAY,  October  14th,  and  five  following  days,  at  Twelve 
o’clock  precisely  each  day,  without  the  least  reserve,  about  30 
acres  of  beautifully-grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  removal,  including  30,000  Rhododendrons,  1  ft,  to  7  ft., 
many  of  them  handsome  specimens  of  the  best-named  kinds ; 
and  i.000  Standard  Rhododendrons  of  the  finest  named  varieties, 
the  whole  comprising  such  a  stock  probably  never  before  offered 
by  Auction  ;  50,000  Laurels,  of  sorts,  1  ft.  to  4  ft. ;  100,000 
Conifers  in  various  sizes,  including  many  fine  specimens ; 
Aucubas,  several  thousands  of  Ornamental  Trees,  particularly 
suitable  for  Avenue.  Park,  or  Street  planting ;  a  very  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  5,000  Standard  and  Pyramid  Fruit  Trees,  5,000  named 
Gooseberries,  thousands  of  American  Plants,  50,000  Berberis  for 
cover  planting,  and  other  stock. 

May  he  viewed  any  day,  Sunday  excepted,  prior  to  the 
Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the 
Auctioneers,  Land  Agents,  and  Valuers,  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C. 

Luncheon  will  he  provided  for  intending  purchasers,  and 
arrangements  can  he  made  with  Mr.  Noble  to  lift  and  forward 
any  lots  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  respect  of  labour 
incurred  and  material  used. 


Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 

TION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


TO  BE  LET  ON  LEASE,  about  2  acres  of 

productive  Nursery  Land,  with  Stabling,  Outbuildings 
and  about  13,500  super,  feet  of  Glass.  About  five  minutes  from 
Waltham  Cross  Station  Great  Eastern  Railway. — Apply  to 
E.  A.  H.,  Queen  Anne's  Lodge,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 


To  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists. 

For  sale,  by  private  treaty, 

First-class  Nursery  and  Florist’s  Business,  together  wit 
Three  quarters  of  an  Acre  of  Land,  Seven  Hothouses  (eontainir 
about  25,000  feet  of  glass)  weU-stocked,  Cottage  and  Building 
in  one  of  the  principal  Lincolnshire  Towns.  Everything  as 
going  concern.  Cut  Flowers  a  specialty.— Further  particula: 
and  Card  to  View,  apply,  FRANK  FLETCHER,  Leeds. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse. 

Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  [  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Trice 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from!  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 
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H,  G,  SMYTH, 

,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  USE,  I.C. 


BULBS  for  EARLY  FORCING. 


Perdoz.  Per  100. 

Y/HITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  first  quality  s.  d.  s.  d. 
Bulbs,  carefully  selected  . .  . .  . .  . .  2  G  18  6 

NARCISSUS,  PAPER  WHITE . 13  7  0 

„  DOUBLE  ROMAN  ..13  7  0 

LILIUM  HARRISII  (Bermuda  Easter  Lily). — Our  direct  im¬ 
portation  from  Bermuda  of  this  charming  pure  white  Lily 
enables  us  to  offer  grand  Bulhs,  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  Fine  selected,  7s.  per  dozen, 
50 s.  per  100 ;  extra  fine  selected,  7  to  9  ins.  in  circumference, 
10s.  per  dozen,  75 s.  per  100.  Potted  now,  will  he  in  bloom  at 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year. 


Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  Dutch  and.  other  Bulbs, 
Post  Free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co„ 


Seed 

Merchants, 


WORCESTER. 


KELWAY  &  SON. 

PARIS  “EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE’’ 

PREMIER  AWARDS 

FOR 

KELWAY’S  P/EON  I ES. 

KELWAY’S  DELPHINIUMS. 
KELWAY’S  PYRETHRUMS. 
KELWAY’S  GAILLARDIAS. 

KELWAY’S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 
KELWAY’S  IRIS. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT. 


CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

Langport,  Somerset, 

WANTED. 

LARGE  PALMS  and  other  DECORATIVE 

PLANTS  in  Exchange. 

To  offer,  3,000  coloured  DRACAENAS,  in  thumbs,  well  rooted. 

,,  2.000  coloured  DRACAENAS,  in  3J-in.  pots. 

All  the  Leading  Varieties  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  Cash. 
*  Packages  Free. 

THYNE’S,  Nurserymen,  GLASGOW. 

JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornit  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 

W.  GORDON’S 

FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  OF 

LILIUM  AURATUM 

HAS  ARRIVED, 

PRICES — 4d.,  6d„  9d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  each. 
Per  100,  30s.,  35s.,  45s.,  55s.,  a.ncl  70s. 

Liberal  allowance  to  the  trade.  Apply  for  Catalogue  to 

THE  NURSERIES, 

AMYAMD  PARK  ROAD,  TWICKENHAM , 


ksutch  'OTTir  'D 

JD  U  JuJDkJ 


FLOWERING 


iiiiiiiiimiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiMiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
SNOWDROPS,  NARCISSI,  LILLIES,  &e. 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Vs°Best  Qualities  only.  tS’Prices  most  moderate. 

Bfscriptivc  Priced  Catalogue  (No.  litijj 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

'Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll'lllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

The  Royal  Nurseries 
and 

Seed  Establishments 


Dicksons 

Chester. 


(Limited), 


ROSES  in  POTS. 

All  the  best  New  and  Old  English  and  Foreign  sorts, 
from  18s.  to  36s.  per  dozen. 

Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
WORCESTER. 


Soddy’s  BulbGollegtions 

All  “Best  Bulbs  Only.’’  Carriage  Paid. 


Collection  A,  for  the  Open 

25  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
200  Crocus,  in  4  colours 
50  Daffodils,  various 
25  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 
25  Tulips,  single  „  ., 

IS  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
12  Iris,  finest  mixed 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 


Ground.  12  9.  572  Bulbs. 

6  Lilies 

25  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
12  Narcissus,  double  white 
6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
25  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 
100  Snowdrops,  selected 
25  Winter  Aconites 
12  Seillas. 


Collection  B,  for  the  Open  Ground.  6/-.  268  Bulbs. 

12  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
12  Daffodils,  finest  mixed 
25  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 
50  Snowdrops,  selected 


12  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
100  Crocus,  in  3  colours 
12  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 
12  Tulips,  single  ,,  ,, 

6  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
6  Iris,  finest  mixed 


12  Winter  Aconites 
12  Scilias. 


Collection  C,  for  the  Open  Ground.  3/-.  185  Bulbs. 

6  Daffodils  I  6  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 

25  Snowdrops,  selected  6  Narcissus,  double  white 

100  Crocus,  choice  mixed  12  Iris,  finest  mixed 

12  Tulips,  finest  mixed  6  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed. 

12  Scilias 


Collection  D,  for  Conservatory  and  Room  Decor¬ 
ations,  13/“.  200  Bulbs. 

IS  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
12  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


200  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars. 
12  Iris,  choice  mixed 
4  Liliums 
IS  Scilias 
100  Snowdrops. 


Collection  E,  for  Conservatory  and  Room  Decor¬ 
ations,  6/S. 

9  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


200  Bulbs. 

100  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars. 
9  Iris,  choice  mixed 
2  Liliums 
6  Scilias 

50  Snowdrops,  selected. 


Collection  J,  fertile  Open 
50  Hyacinths,  3  colours 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
25  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
25  Narcissus,  double  white 
25  Daffodils,  double 
25  Tulips,  doub’e 
25  Tulips,  single 
400  Crocus,  Dutch,  separate 
colours 

25  Anemones,  extra  fine, 
mixed  double 


Ground,  13/S.  812  Bulbs. 

50  Snowdrops,  single 
25  Anemones,  extra  fine  mixed 
single 

25  Ranunculus,  extra  fine 
25  Jonquils,  single  sweet- 
12  Scilias  [scented 

12  Iris,  English,  fine  mixed 
12  Irish,  Spanish,  ,, 

12  Aconites,  Winter 
12  Hyacinthus  botryoides 
2  Crown  Imperials. 


Complete  CAT ALOGUE  of  DUTCH  BULBS  gratis  on  application. 

BEN.  SODDY, 

s“d5Ib“mS)pdt...  WALWORTH  RD„  LOilDOli,  S.E. 


FRUIT 

TREES. 


Immense  Stock  of  remark 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 

Ne w  Descripti ve  CA TA  LOG UE 
on  application. 


DICKSO N S  THE  -WRSEEIES- 

(Limited)  CHESTER. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

Roses,  Fiuit  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  Deciduous  and 
Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Forest  Trees,  Ivies,  Clematis, 
&c.,  on  application.  150  Acres  devoted  to  Nursery  Stock. 


U.  LAJSTE  &  SON, 
The  Nurseries, BERKHAMSTED,  HERTS, 

HA  RUTLAND'S  “GOLDEN  QUILLED  DOUBLE 

PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWER. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  ask  for  a  Sixpenny  Box  of  “Specimen 
Blooms,”  to  prevent  any  hitherto  implied  imposition,  and 
get  orders  “  booked  ”  for  November  delivery.  Within  the  entire 
range  of  hardy  perennials  there  is  nothing  finer.  Its  colour  and 
floret  formation  is  in  appearance  like  an  immense  bloom  of 
Madame  Domage  Chrysanthemum,  or  Hie  very  finest  form  of 
Orange  Quilled  African  Marigold.  Quite  distinct.  Plants  at 
fall,  Is.  6i.  each,  with  3 d.  extia  if  sent  by  post. 

Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  Seedsman,  Cork,  Ireland. 


ONCE  TRIED  ALWAYS  USED. 


REFORM 


DOZEN  OF 
HYACINTHS. 


Lord  Wellington  Amy  Anna  Maria 

Czar  Nicholas  Norma  Charles  Dickens 

Regina  Victoria  La  Nuit  Queen  Victoria 

Waterloo  Fleur  d'Or  Mont  Blanc. 

Free ,  6s.,  Postal  Order.  Half,  3s.  6 d. 

ALLEN,  The  Reform  Seedsman,  Mildenhall. 


CARSON'S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &e. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns ,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD.  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Viscount  for  Cash. 


October  12,  1889. 
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WEBBS 


FREE  BY 
POST 
OR  RAIL. 


Finest 

Selected 

Roots. 


BULBS 


FOR  GREENHOUSE  DECORATION. 


s.  d. 


Collection  A,  containing  461  Bulbs 

”  B>  ”  ” 
c,  „  207  „ 

„  D,  „  134  „ 

„  E,  „  96  „ 

„  F,  „  60  „ 


Price  42 
„  21 
„  15 

„  10 
„  7 

„  5 


FOR  GARDEN  BEDS,  BORDERS,  k. 


) 

Collection  M,  containing  2,923  Bulbs 


N, 

O, 

P, 

Q, 

R, 

S, 

T, 


1,909 

1,286 

680 

424 

315 

203 

114 


Price  105 
„  63 

„  42 

„  21 
„  15 

„  10 
„  7 

„  5 


per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash. 


Webbs’  Bulb  Catalogue 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  and  containing  complete  Cultural 
Instructions.  Now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M. 
the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


BEGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

AWARDED  FOUR  COLD  JMEDALS. 

LAING’S  Double  and  Single  collec¬ 
tion  is  the  largest,  finest,  and  the 
most  complete  in  existence.  New 
seed  just  harvested. 

Price  Lists  free  on  application. 

JOHN  Mil©)  a  SONS? 

NuRSEmEs,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  8.E. 


filers 


MixedHYACSWTH 


RED,  all  shades  ...  14?.  per  100  ...  2s.  Oil.  per  doz. 
WHITE,  all  shades  ISs.  ,,  ...  2s.  Qd.  ,, 

BLUE,  all  shades...  14s.  ,,  ...  2s.  O d.  ,, 

MIXED,  all  colours  13s.  ,,  ...  Is.  9 d.  ,, 


VEITCH’S 

MIXED  TULIPS. 

SINGLE,  finest  mixed .  35s.  1000  ...  4s.  100 

DOUBLE,  finest  mixed .  35s.  1000  ...  4s.  100 


VEITCH'S 

Polyanthus  Narcissus. 

Mixed,  all  shades,  comprising  many  beautiful 
shades  of  colour. 

-  70s.  per  1000;  7s.  6d.  pep  100. 


VEITCH’S 

DUTCH  CROCUS. 

LARGE  YELLOW  ...  9s.  6d  1000  ...  Is.  3d.  100 

LARGE  BLUE  ...  12s.  6 cl.  . Is.  Qd.  ,, 

LARGE  STRIPED..  12s.  Qd.  ,,  ...  Is.  Qd.  ,, 

LARGE  WHITE  ...  13s.  Qd.  ...  Is.  Qd.  ,, 

MIXED,  all  colours  ...  12s.  07.  ,,  ...  Is.  Qd.  ,, 

For  other  Bulls  see  Catalogue,  forwarded  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W.’ 


BULBS 


EVERY  BULB  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

HEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 

The  celebrated  importer  of  Bulbs,  will  send  his  revised 
Pamphlet,  “  How  I  Came  to  Grow  Bulbs,”  and  the 
cheapest  Price  List  for  reliable  Bulbs  ever  issued, 
free  on  application. 

I  can  guarantee  my  best  Bulbs  to  be  the  finest  that  come  from 
Holland,  and  will  undertake  to  replace,  at  half  price  next  year, 
any  which,  with  fair  treatment,  do  not  flower  satisfactorily  ; 
or  any  bulbs  that  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  when  received 
may  he  returned  and  the  money  refunded,  as  my  great  aim  is  to 
send  out  nothing  but  the  best,  at  moderate  prices. 

White  Roman  Hyacinths,  2s  doz.,  15s.  100;  or 
a  very  grand  sample,  2s.  61.  doz.,  19s.  100. 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  the  coming  Flower  of  the  Day, 
planted  now,  will  bloom  at  Christmas,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  6d.  100  ; 
extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  3d.  dcz. ,  or  16s.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes  from  3i.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  9s.  ;  Red,  13s. ;  White, 
16s. ;  or  mixed,  all  colours,  lls.  per  100. 

Tulips  will  be  dearer  and  scarcer  this  year,  owing  to  the 
great  increased  demand,  but  having  made  very  advantageous 
purchases,  my  prices  will  be  but  little  above  those  of  last  year. 

I  shall  have  a  very  select  collection  of  Narcissi  at  reduced 
prices,  and  I  shall  have  a  grand  lot  of  Scilla  sibirica,  Chionodoxa 
Lucilise,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Winter  Aconites,  Ixias,  English 
and  Spanish  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Lilium  Harrisi,  &c.,  &c. 

A  full  list  uow  ready,  and  sent  post  free  on  application. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  'planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

nnHE  ANNUAL  DINNER  of  this  Society 

JL  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  October  23rd,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  at  5.30  p.m.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
will  preside. 

Tickets,  5s.  each,  to  be  had  uf  the  Secretary, 

W.  COLLINS. 

9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  October  14th. — Meeting  of  General  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  7  p  m.  Bulb  Sales  at 
Protheroe  &  Morns’s  and  Stevens’  Rooms.  Sale  of  Nursery 
Stock  at  Mr.  C.  Noble’s  Nurseries,  Sunningdale  (and  five 
following  days). 

Wednesday,  October  16th.— Sale  of  Plants  and  Bulbs  from 
Holland  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Ro  ;ms,  and  Dutch  Bulb 
Sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  October  17th  —Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Friday,  October  18th.  -  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Trot  lie  roe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  October  19th  —  S  tie  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  94. 


“■  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12,  1889. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

^iie  British  Fruit-growers’  Association. — - 
“  Nil  desperandum”  should  be  the  motto 
of  this  association.  It  falls  down  as  flat  as  a 
pancake  before  the  utter  ineptitude  of  some  of 
its  managers.  It  disappears  for  a  season  from 
notice  absolutely,  and  the  world  unkindly 
thinks  that  it  has  given  up  the  ghost.  But  so 
far  from  that  being  the  case  it  would  seem 
as  if  tlie  association  is  worth  a  thousand 
defunct  bodies,  for  its  presence  in  life,  and  full 
of  eager  activity  for  work,  will  be  demonstrated 
this  week  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  it  will 
once  more  take  up  the  role  of  the  prophet  and 
point  the  road  to  the  regeneration  of  fruit- 
culture.  That  is,  of  course,  a  big  phrase,  and 
it  is  ours,  but  unless  the  association  can  do 


somethingun  that  direction  it  will  have  little 
reason  for  its  existence.  f  _T— 

Conferences  are  all  very  well,  but  they  must 
go  farther,  and  develop  into  something  of  a 
practical  nature.  AVe  have  had  during  the 
past  few  years  lots  of  fruit  conferences. 
They  have  served  the  purposes  of  finger  posts, 
pointing  the  way  those  should  go  who  would 
seek  to  grow  fruit  well  and  profitably,  hut 
have  not  led  the  way.  That  is  just  what  is 
needed — practical  demonstrations  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  fruit  culture,  and  bow  it 
is  best  done.  Next  year  there  may  be, 
weather  permitting,  one  of  the  finest  crops  of 
all  hardy  fruits  ever  known.  Suppose  the 
British  Fruit-growers’  Association  were  to 
endeavour  to  organise  a  grand  display  of  hardy 
fruits,  the  various  collections  being  illustrative 
of  diverse  methods  of  culture. 

The  million  who  visit  fruit  shows  see  and 
admire  the  exhibits,  hut  they  know  nothing  of 
the  method  of  production.  AA’e  want  samples 
produced  on  walls,  cordons,  pyramids,  and 
hush  trees,  on  Paradise  or  Quince  stocks,  on 
free  stocks,  on  young  trees  and  old  trees,  on 
grass  land  and  cultivated  land,  on  gravel,  on 
clay,  on  chalk,  &c.,  &c.  Here  is  a  programme 
for  the  association  to  start  useful  work  with. 

^Prospective  Fruit  Crops. — AArhilst  there  is 
<r~  still  some  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  comparative  lack  of  Apples  this 
year,  there  can  he  none  over  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  season  is  working  admirably  for 
a  grand  fruit  crop  next  year.  There  is,  in 
spite  of  a  moderately  moist  summer,  no  coarse 
growth,  hut  there  is  proceeding  splendid 
maturation  of  the  wood  allied  to  a  wonderful 
development  of  sturdy  fruit  spurs.  AA"e 
believe  that  now  no  cold  or  dull  weather  can 
affect  this  work  of  nature  injuriously  this 
season,  whilst  a  further  continuance  of  dry 
open  weather  will  hut  serve  to  make  the 
progress  of  the  trees  to  maturity  all  the  more 
certain.  AAre  have  been  told  that  the  com¬ 
parative  absence  of  hardy  fruits,  Apples 
especially,  was  due  to  the  unusual  heat  which 
prevailed  at  the  blooming  time. 

Probably,  it  is  less  the  heat  of  the  day, 
Avhicli  all  the  same  was  unusual  early  in  May, 
than  the  sudden  changes  to  low  temperature 
at  night  almost  always  attendant  upon  warm. 
A  lay  days,  which  affected  the  fertility  of  the 
bloom  and  caused  it  to  fall  early.  But  the 
buds  had  been  weakened  by  long  delay  in 
opening,  arising  from  the  dull  cold  weather 
which  prevailed  during  April  ;  whilst  it  would 
he  absurd  to  put  out  of  sight  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  buds  were  wonderfully  matured 
owing  to  the  preceding  cold  wet  summer  and 
autumn.  Further  reasons  for  the  smallness 
of  the  hardy  fruit  crop  this  year  could  hardly 
he  needed  by  anyone. 

However,  it  is  useless  worrying  over  what 
is  certainly  spilt  milk.  All  the  speculation  in 
the  world  will  not  mend  matters  now,  whilst 
it  is  safe  to  infer  from  what  is  so  evident 
that  next  year  is  as  full  of  promise  for  a  hardy 
fruit  crop  as  any  one  that  has  preceded. 
AYe  think  that  with  such  splendid  preparation 
it  will  require  a  very  adverse  spring  indeed 
to  spoil  our  prospects  for  the  coining  year. 

fUDGEs’  Liabilities.  —  One  of  the  oddest 
horticultural  cases  which  we  have  heard 
of  in  a  county  court  is  to  he  determined 
upon  in  a  metropolitan  suburban  court  on  the 
18th  inst.,  unless  otherwise  disposed  of. 
That  the  process  of  a  county  court  should  be 
issued  in  such  a  case  will  raise  surprise,  as  well 
it  may,  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  when  the 
facts  are  stated.  For  obvious  reasons  we 
withhold  for  the  present  the  names  of  persons 
and  place.  A  well-known  horticulturist  and 
frequent  correspondent  of  The  Gardening 
AA^orld,  was,  with  two  other  capable  members 
of  the  craft,  appointed  to  act  as  judge  at  a 
flower  show  during  August  last. 

A  class  for  model  gardens  was  fairly  well 
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filled,  some  half-dozen  of  these  crude  things 
being  jmesented,  and  the  ordinary  three  prizes 
duly  awarded.  There  ended  the  labours, 
as  well  as  the  responsibilities  of  the  judges. 
One  of  the  competitors,  dissatisfied  with  the 
judgment,  as  such  persons  will  be,  seems  to 
have  poured  his  complaints  into  the  ear  of  a 
local  reporter,  who,  in  a  special  article  on  the 
show,  criticised  the  judgment.  The  first  of 
the  judges  referred  to  took  this  scribe  to  task, 
and  not  only  pointed  out  the  reasons  which 
led  the  judges  to  decide  as  they  did,  but 
also  treated  the  whole  exhibit  of  model 
gardens  as  worthless,  because  of  the  bad 
models  in  the  first  place,  which  did  not  resemble 
proper  gardens  at  all.  He  also  advised  that 
the  competition  should  henceforth  take  the 
form  of  drawings,  or  designs  of  gardens  on 
paper. 

The  recipient  of  the  third  prize,  whether  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  should  have  been  placed  first  at 
the  show,  or  aggrieved  at  this  judge’s  published 
criticisms,  has  sworn  an  affidavit  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  first  prize,  and  has  obtained  a 
summons,  calling  upon  the  judge  in  question 
to  make  good  the  difference.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  whole  thing  is  utterly 
absurd,  and  devoid  of  legality,  and  the 
wonder  is,  therefore,  that  process  of  court 
should  have  been  granted. 

(Hardeners’  Education.  —  The  winter  is 
literally  upon  us,  and  with  it  many  dull, 
long  evenings  for  young  gardeners,  especially 
for  those  who  are  isolated  from  the  world — as 
so  many  hundreds  are  —in  places  far  distant 
from  populous  localities,  and  which  therefore 
cannot  furnish  those  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  and  study  that  towns  and  large  villages 
may  afford.  The  first  thing  needful  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  work  of  advanced  education 
for  gardeners  is  to  impress  upon  the  younger 
members  of  the  body  that  youth  is  short,  its 
opportunities  are  fleeting,  and  if  the  chances 
for  mental  and  technical  improvement  thus 
afforded  are  lost  they  never  can  be  regained. 
Young  men  are  too  apt  to  think  that  in  doing 
their  duty  to  their  employers,  and  a  hard 
day’s  work  into  the  bargain,  they  have  done 
all  that  is  needful,  but  they  forget  themselves. 

To  study  for  their  professional  benefit  when 
young  is  to  give  them  advantages  over  their 
fellows  in  after  life,  and  make  them  first-class 
theoretical,  as  well  as  practical  gardeners.  A 
couple  of  evenings,  of  two  hours’  duration, 
devoted  to  good  useful  study  would  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  immense  good  in  after  life.  “Work 
whilst  the  chance  offers  ”  should  be  every 
young  gardener’s  motto.  The  duty  of  head 
gardeners  will  not  be  lightened  by  their  young 
men  becoming  studious.  It  will  rather  be 
increased,  because  then  they  will  perceive  that 
by  reason  of  their  energy  and  perseverance,  the 
young  men  have  a  special  claim  upon  them. 

When  young  gardeners  can  come  together 
in  localities  and  meet  in  company,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  our  societies,  head  gardeners 
may  well  give  active  help  by  undertaking  to 
conduct  classes  in  rotation,  each  taking  diverse 
subjects  in  gardening.  In  private  places,  too 
far  removed  from  such  united  action,  where 
young  men  must  study  in  their  rooms,  the 
head  gardener  might  well  set  them  certain 
questions  on  paper  needing  full  reply,  which, 
when  prepared,  might  be  looked  over  at 
leisure  and  criticised  by  notes,  and  corrected. 
There  is  ample  room  for  good  work  in  this 
way  if  properly  set  about. 

eating  Small  Greenhouses. — When  look¬ 
ing  over  the  gardens  attached  to  Castle 
Hill  House,  Englefield  Green,  where  Mr.  W. 
Swan  is  gardener,  we  were  struck  with  the 
simplicity  of  method  adopted  to  heat  a  span- 
roofed  Eig  house,  which  was  some  46  ft.  long 
and  9  ft.  wide.  Previously  a  cold  house,  and 
therefore  giving  but  a  comparatively  moderate 
picking  of  fruit,  Mr.  Swan  obtained  one  of  the 
Thames  Bank  Iron  Company’s  independent 


boilers,  which  was  stood  close  beside  the  door  at 
one  end,  without  setting.  There  is  some  90  ft.  of 
four-inch  piping,  fixed  top  and  bottom,  on 
a  few  supports,  while  the  iron  sheath  which 
forms  the  expansion  box  at  the  farther  end 
supports  that  portion  of  the  pipes.  These 
are  jointed  with  only  indiarubber  rings,  and 
the  whole  was  fixed  into  its  place  in  a  very 
short  time  by  the  garden  men.  The  cost, 
including  cartage,  was  just  about  ten  guineas. 
The  result  is  that  the  third  crop  this  year 
is  now  being  gathered,  whilst  the  heating 
power  at  disposal  will  enable  the  trees  to  start 
fruiting  two  months  earlier  in  the  spring,  and 
thus  a  long  season  is  insured. 

The  cost  of  the  boiler  and  piping  will  soon 
be  paid,  because  the  house  is  well  furnished 
with  trees  of  good  kinds.  The  same  would 
be  the  result  were  the  crop  Tomatos  or  Grapes, 
or  plants  of  any  kind ;  indeed,  the  simplicity 
of  the  mode  of  heating,  allied  to  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  is  not  a 
fixture,  but  removeable,  should  commend 
such  boilers  and  easily  erected  piping  to 
amateurs,  or  indeed  to  anyone  wishing 
to  heat  isolated  greenhouses.  The  time  for 
protecting  tender  plants  in  hard  weather  is  at 
hand ;  now  is  the  accepted  time  for  action, 
or  otherwise  it  may  soon  be  too  late.  Boilers 
and  piping  such  as  we  have  indicated  may  be 
obtained  in  almost  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  probably  as  cheaply  as  that  mentioned. 
- - 

The  Inner  Temple  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  he 
opened  on  the  16th,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
earliness  of  the  season,  a  good  number  of  the  plants 
will  be  in  bloom. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Display  of  Chrysanthemums 
at  Finsbury  Park  is  now  open  to  the  public  from 
10.30  a.m.  until  dusk,  and  will  continue  daily  (in¬ 
cluding  Sundays)  to  the  end  of  the  season.  This 
collection,  both  as  regards  its  extent  and  the  high-class 
cultivation  which  it  represents,  is  always  well  deserving 
of  a  visit. 

Cultivated  Orchids.— We  have  received  from  Mr. 
H.  J.  Goemans,  23,  Gloucester  Road,  Kew,  a  printed 
list  of  cultivated  Orchids,  which  has  been  compiled  by 
the  secretary  of  an  Orchid  growers’  club  established  in 
the  Netherlands.  It  gives  a  lengthy  list  of  names  of 
species  and  synonyms,  with  the  native  countries,  and 
will  be  useful  to  Orchid  growers  until  a  better  one  is 
published.  The  price  by  post  is  Is.  2d. 

Orchid  Nomenclature  Committee. — It  is  proposed 
that  the  first  meeting  be  held  in  the  Lindley  Library, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  on 
Tuesday,  October  29th,  at  2  p.m.  Gentlemen  having 
suggestions  to  make  for  the  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Masters, 
at  the  above  address. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Amsterdam,  of  which 
W.  Baron  Van  Golstein  is  president,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Zwart  is  secretary,  has  formed  Fruit,  Floral,  and 
Scientific  Committees,  on  the  English  model,  for  holding 
meetings  and  awarding  Certificates  to  new,  rare,  and 
interesting  plants.  The  next  meetings  fixed  for  this  year 
will  be  held  on  the  23rd  inst.  and  December  3rd. 

Instructions  to  Inventors,  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Mr.  William  Jordan,  120,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C., 
which  gives  valuable  hints  as  to  how  to  obtain  Letters 
Patent,  and  to  register  Trade  Marks  and  Designs  in 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  as  well  as  in  foreign 
countries.  A  very  useful  publication  on  a  subject  not 
generally  understood  by  inventors. 

Chrysanthemum,  Ada  Spaulding,  is  a  new  American 
incurved  variety,  which  is  claimed  to  be  a  pedigree 
seedling  (Mrs.  Wanamaker  x  Puritan)  in  which  “the 
colouring  is  quite  novel  and  distinct.  The  lower  half 
of  the  flower  is  a  rich  deep  pink,  shaded  with  bright 
purple-rose.  The  upper  half  is  of  the  pearliest  white, 
the  petals  are  fully  I  in.  wide,  and  the  flower  in  size 
surpasses  Princess  Teck,  or  Jeanne  d’Arc.”  »The  variety 
is  to  be  sent  out  next  March,  and  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of 
Maidenhead,  has  obtained  the  right  to  distribute  it  in 
this  country. 

The  National  Florists’  Societies. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society 
(southern  section),  and  the  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  (southern  section),  will  be  held  in  the 
room  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
Viotoria  Street,  on  Tuesday,  October  22nd,  1889,  at 


four  p.m.  The  business  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
election  of  officers  and  committee,  receiving  the 
secretary’s  and  treasurer’s  reports,  the  election  of 
judges  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  other  necessary 
business  that  may  pertain  to  the  annual  general 
meeting. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  C.  J.  Goldsmith, 
Kelsey  Manor,  Beckenham,  as  gardener  to  W.  B. 
Waterlow,  Esq.,  High  Trees,  Redhill,  Surrey.  Mr.  G. 
F.  Glen,  for  eight  years  gardener  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
at  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  Rotherham,  as  gardener  to 
Donald  Lamach,  Esq.,  Brambletye,  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex.  Mr.  James  King,  of  Rousham,  near  Aylesbury, 
and  formerly  of  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  as  gardener  to 
Major  Storer,  Purley  Park,  Reading.  Mr.  Temple, 
late  gardener  at  Nostell  Priory,  Wakefield,  as  gardener 
to  Sir  Mathew  WilsoD,  Bart.,  Eshton  Hall,  Gargram, 
Leeds.  As  it  is  intended  to  let  the  Castle  Gardens, 
Warwick,  for  market  purposes,  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Christie,  leaves  in  a  few  weeks  to  take  eharge  of  the 
gardens  and  grounds  at  Ragley  Hall,  Alcester,  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

Hydrants  for  Washing  Buildings.  —  On  several 
occasions  our  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  Mansion  House,  Fishmongers’  Hall,  Royal 
Exchange,  &c.,  have  been  cleansed  externally  by  steam 
fire-engines,  the  force  of  water  ejected  from  the 
machines  effectually  washing  off  the  soot  and  dirt  in  a 
few  hours.  0  wing  to  the  increased  pressure  of  water 
in  many  of  the  London  water-mains,  however,  this 
kind  of  work  can  also  be  done  by  hydrants  and  hose¬ 
pipes.  The  latter  experiment  has  been  tried  with 
success  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  a  Merryweather 
hydrant,  with  the  necessary  adjuncts,  has  been  perma¬ 
nently  erected.  The  apparatus  is  easily  worked  by  one 
man,  and  as  soon  as  a  cleansing  is  required,  the  apparatus 
is  at  once  put  in  action.  As  the  cost  is  fractional, 
compared  with  the  excellent  effect,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  relate  the  fact,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  a  duty  we  owe 
to  the  public,  to  keep  our  buildings  in  a  cleanly  and 
presentable  condition. 

- ->X<- - 

OUR  SCARCE  WILD  PLANTS. 

Writing  to  The  Daily  News  on  the  subject  of  the 
rapid  extinction  of  Rare  British  Plants,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Strickland,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  says  “Many 
causes  are  no  doubt  at  work  to  extinguish  them.  The 
slow  change  of  climate,  the  collectors  of  herbaria,  the 
dilettante  Fern  fanciers,  townsfolk  who  root  up  Snow¬ 
drops  and  Primroses  to  plant  in  pots  in  back  windows, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  villa  builders  who  have  exter¬ 
minated  several  rare  Surrey  species  within  living 
memory— e.g.,  a  scarce  species  of  Tordylium  near 
Isleworth,  and  a  scarce  Gentian  or  Saxifrage  which 
grew  near  Surbiton,  besides  many  other  interesting 
kinds.  No  doubt  transplantation  of  Ferns,  Osmunda 
for  example,  and  wild  Phanerogams,  tends  to  extin¬ 
guish  them  in  their  original  habitats.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  tend  to  preserve  a  scarce  species  by 
distributing  it.  A  glance  at  any  good  book  of 
systematic  English  botany  proves  this,  for  it  shows 
how  many  of  our  wild  English  plants  are  really 
“escapes”  from  gardens.  To  cite  only  one  or  two, 
there  is  the  Stramonium,  the  Galinsogea  parviflora,  the 
Canadian  Fleabane,  Aristolochia  or  Birthwort,  and 
many  others  ;  while  genuine  native  plants,  such  as 
Hyoscyamus  and  Digitalis,  have  no  doubt  become 
more  widely  distributed  through  cultivation  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been.  Perhaps  the  Musk  Mallow 
(Malva  moschata)  is  about  the  best  instance  of  this 
that  one  can  give. 

My  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  suggest  what 
I  have  no  doubt  is  the  most  practicable  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  scarce  English  plants.  I  suggested  it  to 
the  Yorkshire  Naturalist  Society,  of  which  I  am  a 
member  ;  but  the  suggestion  was  not  well  received.  I 
also  mentioned  it  to  a  botanist  of  standing,  who  also 
disapproved  of  the  idea,  and  gave  his  reasons ;  but  I 
will  deal  with  the  scientific  objections  further  on.  To 
preserve  our  rare  species  we  must  disseminate  them, 
and  to  disseminate  them  we  must  throw  the  seed  upon 
the  right  sort  of  soil,  in  places  where  it  will  not  be 
disturbed,  and  where  the  climate  is  not  too  hot  or  too 
cold.  The  Trientalis,  if  1  mistake  not,  will  not  grow 
south  of  Seamer  Beacon,  in  Yorkshire  ;  and,  again, 
other  plants  are  too  tender  to  be  found  north  of  the 
Humber.  There  is  a  means  of  disseminating  rare  seeds 
in  the  proper  localities,  which  is  absolutely  perfect  for 
the  purpose  and  open  to  the  use  of  everyone,  viz.,  the 
railway  system  and  its  cuttings  and  embankments. 
Lovers  of  our  native  scarce  plants  should  while  away  the 
ennui  of  a  railway  journey  by  taking  packets  of  seed 
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and  a  geological  map  with  them,  noting  beforehand  the 
localities,  soils,  and  latitudes  proper  to  the  seeds  to  he 
distributed.  The  seed  could  then  be  thrown  or  puffed 
out  in  cuttings  or  upon  embankments,  where  it  would 
have  a  chance  of  growing  undisturbed.  To  carry  out 
this  plan  effectually  there  ought,  however,  to  be  a 
society  formed,  which  would  supply  its  members  with 
packets  of  the  seed  of  rare  plants  and  instructions  where 


to  throw  it  out.  It  scarcely  needs  to  he  said  that  most 
of  our  rare  plants  are  common  somewhere,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  seed  at  a  very 
moderate  cost.  A  railway  journey,  which  is  now  with 
most  of  us  a  barren  waste  of  time,  would  be  to  members 
of  this  society  more  or  less  instructive.  They  would 
learn  from  it  something,  at  all  events,  of  the  general 
geology  of  the  country  and  of  the  distribution  of  our 
native  flora. 

I  now  come  to  the  objections  of  the  scientific  people 
themselves.  They  are  afraid  that  this  attempt  to 
distribute,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  redistribute,  our 
native  flora,  would  interfere  with  scientific  deductions 
from  the  actual  habitats  of  scarce  plants.  Manifestly, 
it  could  only  interfere  with  inferences  based  upon  the 
absence  of  a  plant  from  a  certain  locality,  and  as  the 
habitats  of  all  our  scarce  plants  are  now  pretty  well 
known,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  really  affect  scientific 
theorising.” 

- »>!-<- - 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

The  Lord  Mayor  has  issued  the  following  circular 
letter  on  the  subject  of  Fruit  Culture,  in  which  he  takes 
some  interest : 

“The  Mansion  House,  London,  E. C. 

October  5th,  1889. 

“  Dear  Sir, — The  Fruiterers’  Company  are  making  a 
very  laudable  effort  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
fruit  gardens  and  orchards  in  connection  with  our 
homesteads  and  cottages  throughout  the  country. 
Except  in  Kent  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  counties, 
the  orchards  which  were  once  of  considerable  value,  not 
only  in  providing  fruit  for  the  household,  but  also  in 
adding  to  the  income  of  farmer  or  cottager,  have  most 
unfortunately  been  allowed  to  decay,  and  we  are,  in 
consequence,  annually  paying  a  very  large  sum  to 
foreigners  for  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  which  might 
be  grown  equally  well  in  our  own  land.  The  proposal 
of  the  Fruiterers’  Company  is  to  obtain  a  fund  of  at 
least  £5,000  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  country  to 
the  importance  of  this  question  and  to  the  necessity  of 
a  business-like  attention  to  it.  They  further  intend  to 
offer  prizes  in  different  counties  successively  for  the  best 
orchards  connected  with  ordinary  farms  and  cottages. 
They  will  also  instruct  the  public  in  regard  to  the  kinds 
of  fruit  suitable  for  each  district,  and  the  most  effectual 
methods  of  cultivating  and  pruning  the  trees.  They 
themselves,  out  of  their  very  small  means,  have  con¬ 
tributed  £500  towards  this  fund,  and  several  individuals 
have  promised  other  sums.  But  before  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  public  generally,  I  am  asking  the  Livery 
Companies  and  a  few  leading  citizens  to  head  the  list. 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  countenance  the 
good  work  of  the  F ruiterers’  Company  and  give  some 
pecuniary  aid  towards  their  praiseworthy  and  national 
object. — I  am,  yours  very  faithfully, 

“James  Whitehead,  Lord  Mayor.” 


INCENTIVES  TO  STUDY. 

Youk  correspondent,  “Gamma,”  having  adversely 
criticised  my  remarks  upon  this  subject,  I  crave  a 
little  space  in  your  journal  for  a  reply,  especially 
as  I  think  that  “  Gamma,”  however  enthusiastic  and 
eloquent  be  may  be,  is  rather  unpractical  in  this 
instance,  which  is  different  to  the  generality  of  his 
contributions,  which  I  so  often  read  with  pleasure. 


In  speaking  of  competition,  he  travels  rather  rvide 
of  the  mark  as  the  subject  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Fellows,  and  to  his  observations  I  endeavoured 
to  confine  myself.  “  Gamma  ’’says  that  competition  is  a 
“first  law  of  nature  herself,”  and  that  it  is  so  cannot 
possibly  be  denied.  We  are  all  competitors  in  life’s 
struggle.  Even  the  very  plants  in  our  gardens  are 
competitors,  and  if  it  were  not  for  education — which 
in  this  sense  is  rather  an  unnatural  competitor — many 
would  soon  be  crowded  out  of  existence.  We  might 
even  travel  farther,  and,  like  “Gamma, ’’rush  off  to  the 


regions  of  fancy  to  illustrate  this  first  law  of  nature  if 
it  were  advisable  ;  but  it  is  no  use  wandering  away  from 
the  point  in  question,  because  however  much  plants 
and  animals  may  compete  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws,  it  will  not  make  us  better  gardeners,  nor  decide  the 
question  at  issue. 

To  say  that  gardeners,  whatever  positions  they  may 
hold,  are  not  competitors,  even  taken  in  a  general  sense, 
would  be  at  once  to  start  upon  a  false  scent,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  on  my  part  to  express  anything  to  the 


contrary.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  competition 
besides  qualifying  for  position  by  being  able  to  excel  in 
answering  questions  upon  paper,  which  I  believe  is  a 
simple,  plain  and  practical  way  of  putting  the  first 
question,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Fellows.  If  a  young  man  is 
deficient  in  muscular  power,  of  what  use  is  he  to  the 
gardener?  What  does  “Gamma”  say  of  competition 
here  ?  Why,  a  man  may  be  a  first-rate  scholar,  of  high 
intellectual  abilities,  and  able  to  surpass  all  his  fellows 
in  an  educational  sense,  but  for  all  that  he  may  not  be 
able  to  carry  a  hand-barrow,  or  do  other  manual  work, 
which  is  an  essential  requirement.  To  put  the 
question  in  a  rather  ridiculous  light,  he  might  have  a 
wooden  leg  or  be  minus  an  arm,  and  yet  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  be  proficient  in 
nomenclature. 

No,  the  suggestion  of  qualifying  for  po  idon  by 
competitive  examination  is  plainly  impracticable  and 
impossible,  whether  attempted  by  the  head  gardener 
or  whether  public  and  central  positions  are  established. 
In  the  first  instance  it  is  impracticable  (except  possibly 
in  a  few  large  public  gardens),  because  there  are  so  few 
gardens  where  a  sufficient  number  of  young  men  are 
kept,  holding  equal  positions,  to  allow  of  such  a  thing. 
Take,  for  instance,  those  gardens  where  two  are  kept 
in  the  bothy — the  foreman  and  a  journeyman  ;  or  even 
three  — the  foreman,  journeyman,  and  a  boy  (there 
are  many  like  these  ;  in  fact,  they  form  the  majority 
where  young  men  are  employed).  It  is  at  once  seen  that 
it  could  not  be  managed  there.  Or,  go  further,  where 
more  are  kept  ;  if  it  were  practicable  it  would  not  be 
advisable  if  the  interests  of  young  men  are  considered. 
It  is  much  better,  as  is  generally  understood,  for 
young  men  to  see  practice  in  variety,  which  is  not 
possible  if  they  stay  too  long  in  a  place. 

With  regard  to  “  district  councils,”  I  am  astonished 
— why,  that  is  worse  than  ever  !  A  young  man  is  in 
the  north  one  year,  and  in  the  south  another  ;  he  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  bird  of  passage  so  far  as  counties  or 
districts  are  concerned.  If  he  were  constantly  re¬ 
volving  round  a  circle  —  which  I  am  sure  even 
“Gamma”  would  not  advise— more  might  be  said 
about  it  ;  but  how  many  gardeners  requiring  young 
men  would  feel  themselves  bound  by  the  decision  of 
any  constituted  central  authority  ?  He  would  naturally 
seek  the  best  men,  as  he  does  now,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  his  brother  gardeners  who  are  the  best 
able  to  judge  ;  and  if  a  young  man  is  well  educated, 


intelligent,  energetic,  and  fond  of  his  work  he  will  be 
able  to  hold  his  own  in  most  cases  amongst  other 
competitors  without  qualifying  himself  as  a  clerk. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  what  I  con¬ 
tend  is,  that  education  alone  will  not  make  a  gardener 
without  some  natural  gift,  any  more  than  it  will  make 
a  painter,  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  or  a  mechanic  ;  educa¬ 
tion  acquired  and  steadily  applied  will,  if  one  has  the 
gift,  promote  excellence.  By  all  means  let  us  endeavour 
to  gain  all  the  knowledge  we  can,  because  the  more  we 
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study  the  more  intelligent  we  become  ;  and  education 
giving  us  the  reason  and  the  theory,  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  our  work  will  make  that  work  a  pleasure 
and  us  better  men.  Such  a  subject  as  this  cannot  be 
too  often  discussed,  and  while  we  point  out  our  diffi¬ 
culties  and  impracticabilities,  these,  instead  of  dis¬ 
heartening  us,  should  prove  greater  incentives  to  study, 
in  which  case  I  am  sure  such  men  as  Mr.  Fellows 
would  not  consider  they  had  laboured  in  vain. — 
Alfred  Gaut,  Berwick  Gardens,  Shrewsbury. 

- — >T-t- - 

ANTIRRHINUMS. 

Growing  a  large  quantity  of  these  beautiful  biennials 
from  seed  yearly,  I  find  them  to  make  a  grand  show  in 
the  mass  during  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  if  the 
plants  are  shortened  back  and  not  too  severely  injured 
by  frost,  they  will  bloom  grandly  the  following 
summer,  sending  up  spikes  4  ft.  in  height.  For  the 
reason  that  plants  bloom  so  well  from  seed,  and 
generally  reproduce  all  the  best  features  of  a  fine  strain 
in  that  way,  I  had  not  till  last  autumn  troubled  to 
propagate  any  plants  by  means  of  cuttings  ;  I  did  so 
then,  however,  striking  many  in  pots.  These  were  after¬ 
wards  wintered  in  a  cold  house,  planted  out  into  a  frame 
early  in  March,  and  finally  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  towards  the  end  of  April — good  strong  plants. 
The  result  was  very  disappointing,  as  not  a  plant  turned 
out  well. 

There  was  no  regularity  of  style  about  their  growth, 
no  good  spikes  of  bloom  resulting,  and  later  in  the 
summer  the  plants  became  affected  with  fungus,  or 
some  other  form  of  decay,  and  by  September  they  were 
all  dead.  That  was  not  an  encouraging  result,  and  I 
shall  not  take  so  much  trouble  again.  I  sow  seed  in  a 
cool  house  without  any  artificial  heat  in  February  ;  the 
plants  grow  slowly  but  are  stout,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  May  are  fit  to  transplant  into  the  open  ground  ;  they 
are  simply  lifted  carefully  and  dibbled  out  like  Cabbage 
planes  in  rows  18  ins.  apart.  Though  a  little  checked 
at  first,  they  soon  get  hold,  then  grow  away  rapidly, 
and  by  the  end  of  July  are  blooming  freely,  continuing 
to  do  so  till  the  end  of  September.  They  seed  late, 
but  being  hardy,  withstand  all  early  frosts,  and  give  a 
good  crop  at  the  end  of  October.  In  such  big  matters 
as  several  hundreds  of  plants,  Snapdragons  are  gay 
indeed. — A.  D. 

- - 

BOX  EDGING. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  plant  so  suitable  for  edging 
borders,  and  especially  for  the  sides  of  garden  walks,  as 
Box  (Buxus  sempervirens).  This  is  a  fitting  time  of 
the  year  to  make  new  plantations  for  edging  purposes. 
Box  edgings  that  have  grown  and  become  large  through 
neglect,  or  increased  to  an  unnecessary  width,  should 
he  lifted,  divided,  and  all  the  young  and  bushy-rooted 
portions  be  re-planted.  It  is  best  to  do  this  once  in  five 
or  six  years  in  order  to  keep  the  edging  in  good 
condition.  It  used  to  be  the  practice  to  clip  the 
edgings  in  autumn,  t  it  has  been  found  when  this  is 
done  that  sharp  frost  has  injured  and  disfigured  the 
plants  for  a  time.  It  is  better  and  safer  to  clip  in  the 
spring,  because  it  is  soon  followed  by  a  young  growth, 
and  it  does  not  look  shabby  for  any  length  of  time. 

Box  is  generally  sold  by  the  yard  when  ordered  for 
planting  purposes.  The  plants  are  laid  out  side  by 
side  and  measured,  and  so  anyone  desirous  of  planting 
a  given  length  of  edging  has  simply  to  measure  the 
ground  to  be  planted,  and  order  accordingly.  It  should 
be  planted  in  a  good  loamy  soil,  and  low  down 
in  it,  so  that  the  leaves  may  touch  the  ground,  but  not 
be  buried  in  the  soil,  tramping  it  down  very  firmly. 

In  my  garden  I  had,  two  years  ago,  a  line  of  Box 
edging  that  had  grown  quite  tall,  and  become  bare 
about  the  stems.  With  a  sharp  knife  I  cut  all  the 
plants  down  to  about  4  ins.  of  the  ground.  I  did  this 
at  the  end  of  the  winter.  The  result  was  that  in  early 
spring  the  plants  began  to  break  into  growth,  and  I 
have  now  a  good  thick  dwarf  edging  of  the  Box,  in  the 
place  of  the  tall  lanky  plants. 

Box  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  and  takes  the  shape  of 
Box  or  Bux.  Buxus  means  a  pyx  or  turned  box  made 
of  wood.  It  is  a  dwarf  bushy  growing  form  we  use  for 
making  garden  edgings.  The  tree  Box  is  of  very  slow 
growth  and  longevity.  It  will  bear  clipping  into 
almost  any  shape.  Our  ancestors  were  great  hands  at 
clipping,  and  by  so  doing  turned  their  trees  into  many 
fantastic  shapes.  Who  knows  whether,  in  the  mutations 
of  fashion,  the  art  of  the  topiary  may  not  some  day  be 
again  put  into  requisition,  and  our  gardens  may  not  once 
more  be  tenanted  by  leafy  birds,  dragons  and  dolphins  ? 
This  appears  to  be  a  heritage  from  the  ancients,  for 
amongst  the  Romans  this  taste  prevailed  largely  in  the 
time  of  Martial,  who  alludes  to  the  “  tonsile  ”  properties 


of  the  Box  tree  ;  and  of  the  addiction  of  our  forefathers 
to  the  practice.  Some  specimens  still  remain  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens. 

The  Box  is  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  his 
description  of  the  glory  of  the  latter  days  :  “  The  glory 
of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  Fir  tree, 
the  Pine  tree,  and  the  Box  tree  together,  to 
beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary.”  Mr.  Folkard 
states  that  it  is  thought  to  be  the  Asliur  wood  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  be  referred  to  by  Ez-kiel  when,  in 
describing  the  splendour  of  Tyre,  he  alludes  to  the 
benches  of  the  rowers  as  being  made  of  Ashur  wood 
inlaid  with  ivory.  That  the  ancients  were  accustomed 
to  inlay  Box  wood  with  ivory  we  know  from  Virgil  and 
other  writers,  who  allude  to  this  practice. 

In  several  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  when  a 

funeral  takes  place,  a  basin  full  of  sprigs  of  Box  is 

placed  at  the  door  of  the  house  from  whence  the  coffin  is 

taken  up,  and  each  mourner  is  expected  to  take  a  sprig, 

afterwards  casting  it  on  the  grave  of  the  deceased. — 

B.  D.  .  . 

- - 

NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  Sprout,  The  Aigburtit. 

We  have  tried  several  sorts  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  amongst  them  this  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  very 
best  all  round  sorts  in  existence.  In  future  more  of 
this  and  less  of  others  will  be  grown.  A  pinch  of  seed 
sown  twice  at  the  end  of  February  and  April,  will  give 
a  prolonged  season  of  delicious  sprouts. 

Beet,  Nutting’s  Dark  Red. 

This  is  the  most  asked  for  in  the  kitchen,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  it  has  done  best.  It  is  net  one  of  the  largest, 
but  when  carefully  boiled  and  served  up  the  colour  is  a 
splendid  cochineal.  We  drill  seed  in  finely  pulverised 
and  good  hearted  soil  in  rows  1  ft.  apart  early  in  May. 

Cankered  Parsley. 

In  face  of  a  long  winter,  cankered  Parsley  begets  a 
cantankerous  spirit.  We  have  been  pretty  free  these 
last  few  years,  but  unforeseen  enemies,  like  weeds,  will 
make  their  appearance,  and  when  seen  the  cause  is 
difficult  to  discover.  Some  say  it  is  the  soil — a  liquid — a 
gas — checks  in  too  much  of  this  and  that — certainly  it  is 
not  grubs,  frosts,  nor  flies  ;  but  just  as  certain  is  it  that 
our  beds  are  cankered,  and  that  is  enough  for  me. 

Carrot,  Manchester  Table. 

For  shallow  soils  the  intermediate  types,  as  figured  B 
in  The  Gardening  World,  p.  57,  is  to  be  more 
recommended.  Manchester  Table  is  an  excellent  sort, 
nearly  one  uniform  thickness,  and  little  waste. — A 
Kitchen  Gardener. 


- - 

CORDON  PEARS  AT  CHISWICK. 

There  is  on  a  west  aspect  wall  at  Chiswick,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a  collection 
of  Pears  pruned  and  trained  as  oblique  cordons,  and 
grown  on  the  Quince  stock.  The  trees  are,  of  course, 
quite  young,  and  not  yet  bearing  full  crops  of  fruit, 
with  exceptional  instances  ;  but  many  of  them  have 
now  covered  the  wall,  and  will  presently  be  useful.  If 
the  fruits  are  fewer  in  number  than  on  pyramidal  trees, 
the  advantage  is  very  obvious  from  their  greatly  in¬ 
creased  size. 

The  fruits  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  are  not  so 
highly  coloured  this  year  as  we  have  seen  them,  but 
those  grown  on  the  cordon  trees  were  well  shaped,  and 
about  twice  the  size  of  those  from  the  old  pyramids. 
Although  now  over  a  hundred  years  since  the  variety 
was  raised,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  most  regularly  fruiting  Pears,  and  has  not 
apparently  degenerated  by  age.  Another  tree  that 
bore  well  was  Fondante  des  Charneuses,  also  known  in 
the  gardens  here  as  Beurre  des  Charneuses.  The  fruit 
is  long,  pyriform,  green,  spotted  more  or  less  with 
russety  grey,  and  is  in  season  during  October.  Belle 
Julie  is  evidently  a  sure  and  heavy  cropper,  whether 
grown  on  the  pyramidal  or  cordon  system.  The  fruits 
are  pyriform,  usually  small,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with 
pale  grey  russet.  A  considerable  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  the  size  of  those  fruits  grown  on  the 
cordon  trees  ;  but  one  could  hardly  help  admiring  a 
pyramidal  specimen  of  this  variety  heavily  laden  with 
its  beautifully-shaped,  though  dull-coloured  fruits. 

An  old  but  little-known  variety  named  Vineuse 
fruited  well  on  the  cordon  wall.  The  fruits  are  gener¬ 
ally  described  as  of  medium  size,  but  those  we  noticed 
were  heavy,  reminding  one  somewhat  of  Souvenir  du 
Congres.  They  were  green  slightly  speckled  with 
russet,  obovate,  and  very  broad  at  the  apical  end,  the 
surface  being  rendered  very  uneven  by  depressions  and 
elevations,  giving  the  fruit  a  rough  appearance.  The 
flesh  of  this  variety  is  said  to  possess  a  delicate  perfume 


and  a  sweetness  like  honey.  It  ripens  in  September 
and  the  early  part  of  October  ;  and  notwithstanding  its 
qualities  and  its  age  (seeing  that  it  was  raised  in  1S40) 
the  British  public  have  not  recognised  it  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Williams’  Bon  Chretien 
also  fruits  well  on  this  plan,  and  is  otherwise  so  well 
known  as  to  require  no  comment. 

- - 

CONDENSED  FRUITS  AND 

VEGETABLES. 

The  introduction  of  preserved  or  condensed  foods,  both 
of  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  in  hermetically  sealed 
tins,  has  developed  to  an  enormous  extent  of  late 
years.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  recent  intro¬ 
ductions  is  undoubtedly  the  Pine  Apples  that  are 
imported  from  Singapore.  Many  persons,  who  have 
an  objection  to  tin  food  generally,  have  pronounced 
these  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  flavour,  and  though 
they  are  to  be  obtained  at  almost  any  grocer’s,  and  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  they  are  not  in  such  great  demand  as 
might  be  expected.  The  prejudice  against  new  products 
or  preparations  is  difficult  to  overcome,  and  this  preju¬ 
dice  is  more  general  even  amongst  the  poorer  and 
working  classes  than  even  amongst  those  better 
informed.  There  is  a  general  belief  amongst  them  that 
only  the  commoner  qualities  of  food  products  are  put 
up  into  tins,  and,  consequently,  they  reject  them.  The 
success  of  the  Pine  Apple,  however,  treated  thus  ought 
to  dispel  that  notion,  and  to  lead  to  other  fruits, 
especially  those  of  tropical  countries,  being  similarly 
treated  for  export  purpeses.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  Mangoes,  Guavas,  Rose  Apples,  and  a  host 
of  others  should  not  become  regular  articles  of  import 
and  consumption,  and  even,  perhaps,  some  of  the  other 
vegetable  productions  of  distant  lands.  That  the 
ordinary  English  vegetables  and  fruits  can  be  pre¬ 
served  for  winter  use  when  the  fresh  ones  are  not 
obtainable  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again. 

The  preservation  of  vegetables  and  herbs  by  desiccation 
by  the  natural  action  of  the  sun  has  been  kuown  to 
and  practised  by  agriculturists  from  time  immemorial. 
Within  historical  times  it  has  been  supplemented  and 
improved  upon  by  the  introduction  of  drying  in  kilns. 
Both  the  ancient  Chinese  and  Egyptians  used  this 
method  in  remote  ages.  The  vegetable  substances 
offered  great  difficulty  for  stowage  and  transport  in 
consequence  of  their  bulk,  and  to  the  imperfect  nature 
of  their  preservation.  This  difficulty  was  very  success¬ 
fully  overcome  in  1846  by  a  M.  Masson,  who  was  head 
gardener  to  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  and 
who  invented  a  process  by  which  kiln-dried  vegetables, 
herbs  and  fruits  could  be  compiessed  by  powerful 
hydraulic  pressure,  retaining  their  hygienic  properties 
for  a  length  of  time.  By  this  process  a  quantity  of 
vegetables  sufficient  for  a  mess  of  40,000  persons  was 
reduced  to  the  volume  of  1  cubic  metre  (1  yard  and  3 
ins.  cubic),  thus  effecting .  an  enormous  saving  in 
stowage  and  in  transport. 

Later  on  the  invention  was  patented  by  Messrs. 
Chollett  &  Co.,  of  Paris  and  London,  who  introduced 
improvements,  and  have  ultimately  brought  the  process 
to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  so  that  their  successors, 
Messrs.  C.  Provet  &  Co  ,  prepare  enormous  quantities 
of  dried  and  compressed  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the 
supply  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  the  Board  of 
Trade  making  it  compulsory  that  every  outgoing 
vessel  be  supplied  with  a  certain  quantity. 

At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  these  prepared 
vegetables  were  very  largely  used,  and  were  mixed, 
dried  and  compressed  under  certain  rules  laid  down  by 
an  International  Anglo-French  Military  and  Naval 
Medical  Cmimission,  to  which  the  celebrated  Alexis 
Soyer,  who  was  Chief  Inspector  of  Army  Cookery  to 
the  campaign,  gave  practical  assistance.  For  the  mixed 
vegetables,  the  following  proportions  were  decided 
upon,  and  are  still  adhered  to  : — - 


Potato . 

Carrot  ... 

Cabbage  . 

Turnip  .. 

Seasoning  herbs  (Onion,  Leek 
Parsley,  Parsnip,  &c.) 


Celery, 


Per  Cent. 
.  40 

.  30 

.  10 
10 

10 


100 


The  vegetables  are  gathered  in  the  autumn,  when 
they  are  in  their  prime,  and  carefully  sorted,  then 
cleaned,  washed,  peeled,  sliced,  and  slightly  steamed 
(fixing  the  saccharine  and  albuminous  parts,  preventing 
to  a  great  extent  the  volatilisation  of  the  essential  oils, 
and  thus  preserving  their  hygienic  and  anti-scorbutic 
properties).  The  various  manipulations  were  formerly 
performed  by  hand,  but  all  are  now  done  by  machinery. 
The  vegetables  thus  prepared  are  then  dried  in  kilns 
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and  on  lattice-work  trays  by  currents  of  moderately  hot 
dry  air,  thereby  retaining  their  natural  colour,  flavour 
and  aroma.  This  stage  of  the  process  requires  the 
greatest  care  and  attention,  so  as  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  constantly  at  the  level  as  ascertained  by 
experience  to  be  necessary  for  each  kind  of  vegetable. 
The  vegetables  and  herbs  are  then  carefully  mixed  in 
the  proportions  given  above,  and  then  compressed  to 
one-eighth  of  their  original  bulk  (when  fresh)  by 
powerful  hydraulic  pressure  into  moulds,  thus  forming 
square  slabs  about  f  in.  thick,  grooved,  so  as  to  be 
divided  into  cakes  of  five  rations  each,  at  the  rate  of 
1  oz.  per  ration,  easily  separated  for  convenience  of 
issue.  These  slabs  are  then  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
packed  by  machinery  into  square  tins,  which  are  her¬ 
metically  soldered.  Before  the  lid  is  soldered  down  a 
punch  stamps  it  automatically  from  the  inside  with  the 
season  of  manufacture.  AVhen  two  years  appear  on 
this  stamp,  as  “1888-89,”  the  first  is  the  year  of  the 
crop  and  the  second  the  year  of  compression.  The  tins 
are  now  made  of  bright  “coke”  tin-plate  of  the  best 
quality,  it  having  been  found  by  experience  that  the 
vegetables  keep  much  better  in  this  material  than  in 
the  dull  terne-plate  formerly  used. 

The  vegetables  and  herbs  are  also  prepared  separately, 
as  there  is  a  great  demand  in  some  quarters  for  some 
kinds  than  for  others,  as,  for  instance,  in  South  Africa 
for  compressed  Celery,  as  a  cure,  when  stewed,  for 
rheum itism  caused  hy  sleeping  on  the  open  veldt ;  in 
India  for  compressed  Onions,  to  make  a  soup  considered 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  effects  of  over  indulgence  in- 
spirituous  liquors  ;  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory  for 
the  same  article  as  a  generator  of  warmth  in  the 
stomach  ;  and  in  Burmah  for  compressed  Apples  and 
Bears,  which  are  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
vegetables  and  herbs.  All  these  vegetables,  herbs,  and 
fruits  are  also  obtainable  in  their  dried  and  desiccated 
condition,  without  being  compressed  into  cakes.  In 
either  state  they  are  extremely  convenient,  portable, 
and  useful,  as  are  also  the  prepared  and  condensed 
soups  and  flours  made  from  the  Fotato,  Pea,  Lentil, 
Haricot  Bean,  Carrot,  Chestnut,  &c.  They  are,  more¬ 
over,  wholesome,  and  the  use  of  these  vegetables, 
fruits,  &c  ,  will  probably  become  more  widely  extended. 
— Soc'ety  of  Arts  Journal. 

- - 

PARKS  AND  GARDENS  OF 

PARIS.— II. 

The  Pakc  Monceaux. 

Though  small  and  only  covering  about  18  acres  of 
ground,  the  Parc  Monceaux  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
about  Paris.  Of  course,  on  entering  it  the  visitor  is 
very  much  impressed  with  the  large  number  of  trees 
scattered  about  in  densely-planted  clumps  everywhere. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  summer  in 
France  is  much  warmer  and  the  sky  clearer  than  in 
England,  and  the  Parisians  are  very  fond  of  trees  for 
the  sake  of  shade.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  parks, 
gardens,  and  streets  everywhere.  Besides  the  ordinary 
kinds  there  are  also  specimens  of  the  Judas  Tree  (Cercis 
Siliquastrum),  20  ft.  high,  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia 
aurea,  35  ft.,  Yirgilia  lutea,  20  ft.,  and  many  others 
with  a  beautiful  leafage.  There  are  some  fine 
clumps  of  Hazel,  cut  back  in  winter  so  as  to  develop 
large  leaves,  and  interspersed  amongst  them  are 
bushes  of  Negundo  aceroiles  variegata.  Elsewhere 
are  clumps  of  Prunus  Pissardi  with  dark  purple 
foliage  intermingled  with  the  silver-leaved  subject 
previously  mentioned.  There,  again,  are  small  groups 
of  Cratregus  Pyracantha  in  contiguous  beds,  and  loaded 
with  their  fiery  red  fruit.  Dotted  here  and  there  over 
the  grass  are  standard  specimens  of  Plumbago 
capensis,  Robinia  Pseud-Acacia  angustifolia,  and 
Lantana3,  with  broad  heads  laden  with  their  umbels 
of  scarlet  or  white,  Verbena-like  flowers.  The  latter 
are  exceedingly  showy.  There  are  large  bushes  of 
Bambusa  Falconeri,  Polygonum  euspidatum,  Pampas 
Grass,  and  grand  specimens  of  Musa  Ensete,  with 
leaves  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  broad.  Very  con¬ 
spicuous  is  a  large  two-forked  old  standard  of 
Erythrina  Crista  Galli,  whose  trunk  is  6  ins.  or  8  ins. 
in  diameter  and  its  head  8  ft.  high,  laden  with  brilliant 
coral-red  flowers.  A  beautiful  grass  is  Panicum  vir- 
gatum,  with  green  foliage  and  flower  stems  6  ft.  high, 
bearing  large  gracefully  drooping  and  finely  branched 
panicles  of  rich  brown  flowers. 

Many  of  the  beds  are  also  very  striking,  and  filled 
with  plants  that  are  quite  novel  when  compared  with 
those  to  be  seen  in  this  country.  The  Paper  Reed 
(Cyperus  Papyrus)  is  frequent  about  Paris,  and  grows 
splendidly,  producing  a  fine  appearance.  Here  is  a 
large  bed  of  it  about  4  ft.  high,  vigorous  and  healthy, 


beaiing  large  heads  of  its  slender-flowering  branches. 
Another  bed  of  very  attractive  appearance  from  a 
distance  consists  of  Solarium  marginatum,  scattered 
through  a  ground-work  of  Iresine  Verschaffelti. 
Cannas  are  also  very  popular,  and  may  be  seen  from 
3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  mixed  in  various  colours,  both  as  to 
foliage  and  flowers.  French  Marigolds  are  grown  in 
quantity  everywhere  as  edgings  to  the  beds,  and  flower 
profusely. 

Begonias  are  quite  a  feature  here  as  in  other  well- 
kept  parks  in  and  around  the  city,  and  many  different 
species  are  grown.  For  instance,  one  bed  consists  of 
B.  ascotensis,  mixed  with  the  large-leaved  B.  heraclei- 
folia,  and  edged  with  B.  incarnata  atropurpurea  ;  the 
dark  purple  leaves  of  the  latter  being  simply  splendid. 
Another  bed  of  much  the  same  kinds  is  interspersed 
with  fine  plants  of  what  appear  to  be  a  species  of 
Trevesia,  with  digitate  shining  green  leaves.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  path  is  a  bed  of  seedlings  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  kinds  flowering  profusely,  and  edged 
with  B.  Carrieri.  A  sloping  somewhat  shaded  bank 
is  also  planted  very  effectively  with  B.  semperflorens, 
B.  ascotensis,  and  B.  fagifolia  in  alternate  lines. 

Jaiidin  lies  Plantes. 

This  rvas  originally  founded  in  1626  as  a  botanic 
garden,  and  was  of  considerable  note  as  such  for  more 
than  a  century  ;  but  in  1794  a  zoological  collection 
was  formed  in  connection  with  it,  and  this  is  the 
condition  of  the  place  at  the  present  time.  The 
menagerie  portion  is  not  equal  to  that  at  the  Jardin 
d’Acclimatation  situated  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  As  a  botanic  garden  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  is  a  long  way  inferior  in  keeping  and  in  col¬ 
lections  to  that  of  the  leading  establishments  of  that 
kind  in  this  country.  Collections  of  annuals  or  her¬ 
baceous  plants  are  grown  in  formal  beds  or  borders, 
but  are  generally  fenced  round,  so  that  the  public 
cannot  in  all  cases  get  near  enough  to  examine  the 
occupants  closely,  nor  decipher  the  names.  Panicum 
virgatum  is  an  ornamental  grass  that  might  be  grown 
for  its  bold  and  graceful  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  cats  in  Paris  would  seem  to  have  a  predilection 
for  Basil  (Occimum  Basilicum),  for  here  it  is  completely 
enclosed  in  a  wire  cage.  An  attempt  has  been  made  at 
ornamental  effect,  for  some  things  are  grown  in  large 
quantities,  and  both  in  the  borders  and  in  a  sunk 
garden  are  large  beds  or  banks  of  sub-tropical  subjects, 
such  as  Cannas,  Tobaccos,  Solanum  marginatum, 
S.  laeiniatum,  Maiz°,  Polymnia  grandis,  Ferdinanda 
eminens,  Ricinus,  Datura  qucrcifolia,  Lantanas,  and 
others.  Carpet  bedding  is  also  done  apparently  by 
way  of  sample,  and  is  tolerably  neat.  Gladioli  are 
grown  in  some  quantity  ;  but  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
Paris  flower  markets,  it  is  evident  that  the  soil  or 
climite,  or  both,  are  unfavourable,  for  the  flowers  are 
small. 


The  Late  Mr.  R.  C.  Fraser,  Gardener, 
Ardarroch. — The  personnel  of  our  ranks  is  ever 
changing.  Every  week  gives  record  of  victory  in  the 
“silent  rest”  of  some  aged  and  honoured  horticulturist. 
AYe  miss  them  much — men  whose  loves  and  energies 
have  nobly  advanced  the  record  and  carried  forward 
the  standard  of  our  profession.  AVith  regret  we  know 
them  no  more,  but  in  the  fulness  of  their  labours  we 
find  solace,  not  despair.  But  how  touchingly  sad 
when,  without  warning,  in  the  fulness  of  youth  and 
strength,  brimming  over  with  energy  and  love  for  his 
flowers,  one  who  we  knew  to-day,  with  us  has  no  to¬ 
morrow!  On  Saturday  morning,  September  28th,  Mr. 
R.C.  Fraser,  gardener  tc  R.  B.  AVhite,  Esq.,  Ardarroch, 
Loch  Long,  left  home,  as  stated  in  your  last  issue,  in  his 
employer’s  yacht,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hall,  of  Tulse 
Hill,  London,  to  see  Mr.  Gair’s  collection  of  Orchids  at 
Falkirk.  On  the  return  voyage,  the  yacht  was  run 
into  and  sunk  by  one  of  the  Clyde  steamers,  the 
captain  only  being  saved.  The  bodies  of  Mr.  Fraser 
and  Mr.  Hall  have  not  been  recovered.  This  much 
the  world  knows  ;  we  knew  him  as  a  faithful  friend,  a 
genial  brother  gardener,  and  one  who,  had  he  been 
spared,  would  have  made  for  himself  a  name,  while 
horticulture  would  have  profited  by  his  energy  and 
example.  A  skilful  gardener  in  all  respects,  but  especi¬ 
ally  as  a  successful  cultivator  of  Orchids,  Mr.  Fraser 
was  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  he  was  at  the  Edinburgh  autumn  exhibition,  full  of 
pride  in  the  victory  he  had  wTon.  To-day  a  widowed 
woman  lays  prostrate  with  grief  for  him  who  yesterday 
wat  the  joy  of  her  life,  the  stay  of  a  little  daughter. 


Our  own  full  hearts  weep  with,  but  cannot  comfort 
her. —  William  McLean,  Finnart  Gardens,  Loch  Long, 
October,  1889. 

Tuberous  Begonias  at  Beechhill,  Edin¬ 
burgh. — This  popular  and  highly  decorative  plant 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground  rapidly  in  Scotland,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  excellent  display  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  in  Mr.  Downie’s  nursery  at  Beechhill 
the  other  week.  Several  houses  were  filled  with 
hundreds  of  capitally  grown  healthy  plants.  These  are 
all  seedlings  raised  in  the  nursery,  and  many  excellent 
varieties  are  amongst  them.  Several  of  the  best  among 
them  have  been  certificated,  but  there  might  be  many 
more  selected  which  are  well  worthy  of  the  same 
honour.  Those  who  only  saw  the  table  which  Mr. 
Downie  had  of  these  gorgeous  flowers  at  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s  Show,  bright  and 
gay  though  it  was,  and  well  worthy  of  admiration,  can 
have  little  idea  of  the  imposing  appearance  the  plants 
have,  as  they  are  massed  together  in  the  houses  at 
Bjechhill.  The  crimsons  and  scarlets  are  perhaps  the 
finest  as  regards  quality  and  substance  of  bloom,  but 
many  of  the  other  shades  are  represented  by  really 
excellent  flowers. — Arbutus. 

Laburnum  and  Raspberries  in  October. — 
AAre  received  the  other  day  a  box  containing  a  small 
branch  of  Laburnum  vulgare,  bearing  racemes  of 
flowers  in  full  bloom  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
some  bunches  of  Raspberry  fruits.  Neither  of  them 
are  unique  in  their  way,  at  least  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  but  the  specimens  in 
question  were  grown  at  Auchans  House,  Kilmarnock, 
Ayrshire.  Notwithstanding  the  accession  of  frost 
sufficient  to  cut  down  Dahlias,  the  Laburnum  flowers 
were  quite  fresh  and  unhurt.  Unopened  flower  buds 
were  very  plump  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shoot,  while 
those  lower  down  have  no  doubt  been  urged  into 
premature  bloom  by  the  advent  of  rain  acid  warm 
weather,  such  as  we  had  during  great  part  of  September, 
while  previously  the  dry  weather  had  no  doubt  partly 
suspended  growth.  Should  the  weather  continue  mild 
and  open  we  may  still  expect  other  subjects,  including 
Apples  and  Pears,  together  with  many  herbaceous 
plants,  including  Primulas  and  AVallflowers,  to  expand 
prematurely.  The  Raspberries  sent  are  not  so  re¬ 
markable  for  Scotland,  as  we  have  seen  good  crops 
there  at  the  en  1  of  September  without  any  special  t  e  -t- 
ment,  and  the  present  is  probably  another  instance  of 
a  similar  kind.  The  climate  of  Ayrshire  must,  however, 
be  a  very  genial  one. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— The 
ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  on  the  1st  inst. ,  Mr.  James 
Grieve,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members.  Mr.  P.  AV.  Fairgrieve,  Dun- 
keld,  read  a  paper  on  “The  Culture  of  Stone  Fruit 
Out-of-doors.”  He  described  his  own  method  of  growT- 
ing  stone  fruit  at  Dunkeld,  and  pointed  out  that 
training  fruit  trees  on  walls  was  unnatural,  yet  without 
such  training  fruit  trees  would  be  of  no  use.  He  gave 
minute  details  of  his  own  way  of  training  and  pruning 
fruit  trees,  and  laid  stress  on  the  time  of  the  year  at 
which  pruning  should  be  done,  viz. ,  when  the  wood 
was  neither  too  soft  nor  too  ripe,  but  just  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  condition.  He  recommended  that  the  trees 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  a  heavy  crop,  as  the  fruit 
would  be  inferior,  and  as  this  method  would  prevent 
them  carrying  a  good  crop  the  following  year.  In  the 
after  discussion,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  AVarriston,  described 
a  visit  to  Dunkeld,  and  the  excellent  fruit  he  had  seen 
there.  Mr.  M’Hattie,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Sutherland, 
and  others  also  contributed  to  the  discussion.  Mr. 
Fairgrieve  stated  in  reply  that  six  or  eight  varieties  of 
Plums  and  six  varieties  of  Peaches  were  all  that  were 
worth  growing. 

Peach,  Early  Silver. — I  can  quite  endorse  your 
correspondent’s  (Mr.  Fairgrieve’s)  recommendation  of 
this  Peach.  AEe  have  not  tried  it  outside,  but  have  a 
tree  in  our  Peach  house  which  annually  bears  fine  crops 
of  excellent  fruit  of  a  clear  silvery  colour  and  first-rate 
flavour.  It  is  a  capital  setter,  and  we  find  it  necessary 
to  thin  the  fruit  rather  severely,  the  tree  bearing  treble 
the  quantity  that  it  is  able  to  mature.  It  ripens  early 
in  the  season,  and  is  a  Peach  which  anyone  who  may 
be  planting  may  safely  include  in  their  list. — Arbutus. 

Apple,  Lady  Henniker.— This  is  by  far  the 
best  culinary  Apple  we  possess.  It  bears  capitally  as  a 
standard  in  the  open,  and  the  fruit  attains  a  large  size, 
in  fact  it  is  the  largest  Apple  we  have  this  year,  exceed¬ 
ing  in  size  both  AVarner’s  King  and  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch. 
Regarding  it  from  the  cook’s  point  of  view  it  is  par 
excellence  the  stewing  Apple.—  Arbutus. 

Warner's  King  Apple.  —This  variety  has  also 
proved  itself  one  to  be  relied  on.  AVe  have  had  a 
capital  crop  of  firm  solid  fruits.  It  succeeds  best  on 
the  Paradise  when  planted  on  not  too  heavy  soil.— « 
Arbutus,  Perthshire. 
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A  New  Grand  White  Self  Carnation,  Mrs.  Muir 
(Muir). 

Of  all  the  sections  of  Carnations,  none  is  more  sought 
than  the  white  self.  It  divides  the  admiration  of 
lovers  of  the  flower  even  with  the  gorgeous  richness  of 
the  yellows  themselves.  Two  years  since  Emma  Lakin, 
raised  by  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Lakin,  of  Temple  Cowley, 
was  produced  at  the  Union  Show  in  glorious  character, 
and  accompanied  by  a  second  white,  Annie,  named  after 
another  daughter  of  Mr.  Lakin,  well  did  it  maintain 
its  repute  in  the  season  just  past.  But  Mr.  Lakin, 
wisely,  no  doubt,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
resolves  to  withhold  his  beautiful  flowers  from  commerce 
until  he  is  the  holder  of  a  largely  augmented  stock,  and 
the  many  eager  aspirants  for  their  possession  must 
await  at  least  another  season  before  their  desires  may 
be  realised. 

I  have  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  directing  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  lovers  to  another  white  self  of 
the  very  highest  order,  and  which  I  feel  sure  will 
give  the  fullest  satisfaction  wherever  grown.  Just 
twelve  months  ago,  in  the  last  days  of  September,  I 
received  from  Mr.  John  Muir,  joiner,  of  Carluke,  in  the 
far  off  Isle  of  Skye,  six  blooms  of  a  white  self,  as  to 
which  I  at  once  wrote,  “  I  know  of  nothing  to  surpass 
it.”  Subsequently  six  plants  came  to  me  for  trial 
growth,  and  well  indeed  did  the  flowers  sustain  my 
anticipations.  It  is  fine  in  form,  of  high  quality,  great 
substance,  and  a  most  robust  grower.  Unhappily  Mr. 
Muir  is  since  dead  ;  but  the  stock  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Auchenraith  Nurseries,  Blantyre, 
N.  B.,  one  of  the  best  growers  of  the  north,  who  is 
desirous  of  serving  the  interests  of  the  bereaved  widow 
and  family  by  the  sale  of  the  produce.  So  lovers  of 
the  white  self  Carnation  may,  at  a  small  cost,  purchase 
a  genuine  enjoyment,  and  aid  a  worthy  philanthropic 
purpose  by  the  same  act.  May  it  be  largely  resorted  to  ! 
— E.  S.  Dodwell,  Oxford. 

Carnation  Notes. 

As  an  old  gardener,  I  thank  Mr.  Dodwell  very  much 
for  his  courteous  notice  and  review  of  my  Carnation 
Notes  (p.  37),  and  although  I  am  not  what  is  technic¬ 
ally  known  or  described  as  a  florist,  it  has  been,  perhaps, 
my  good  fortune  to  have  known  nearly  all  the  leading 
growers — some  personally,  others  by  good  report — and 
have  met  vast  numbers  of  them  at  the  annual  gatherings 
that  used  to  take  place  upwards  of  forty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  leading  men  gathered  around  the 
festive  board  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
Dahlia  began  in  earnest  to  assume  that  perfect  form 
which  rendered  many  of  the  blooms  almost  faultless  in 
contour.  I  am  happy  in  being  able  retrospectively  to 
take,  step  by  step,  a  rteumi  of  the  past,  and  to  vividly 
see,  with  the  mind’s  eye,  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  during  the  most  important  period  of  this 
country’s  history,  as  regards  the  development  of  all  her 
resources  of  industry.  More  especially,  so  far  as  my 
interest  has  been  concerned,  have  horticulture  and 
floriculture,  in  all  their  various  branches,  made  great 
strides  ;  and  although  I  have  made  some  plants  special 
favourites,  none  of  the  great  and  wonderful  works  of 
the  Creator  has  failed  to  attract  my  notice  and  ensure 
my  intense  admiration,  the  “wee,  modest,  crimson- 
tipped  flower  ”  included. 

Carnations  and  Pinks  are,  as  may  be  assumed, 
some  of  my  oldest  familiar  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever — with  all  due  and 
proper  respect  to  your  highly-esteemed  correspondent — 
in  stating  that  these  plants  were  more  generally  grown 
fifty  and  more  years  ago  than  even  now.  I  refer  to  the 
time  when  no  gardening  paper  was  in  existence,  not 
even  the  Gardeners'  Gazette,  first  published  on  January 
7th,  1837. 

Towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  had  each  and  all  their 
cultivators  of  these  hardy  gems,  and  growers  banded 
themselves  together  with  praiseworthy  efforts  to  amuse 
and  instruct  each  other,  as  well  as  to  improve  nature’s 
great  gifts.  But  at  this  early  date  where  was  to  be  found 
the  paper,  or  even  the  reporter  to  chronicle  the  thousands 
of  happy  floral  associations  that  took  place  in  the  days 
long  numbered  with  the  past,  and  of  which  we  know 
comparatively  very  little  indeed  ? 

Our  whole  machinery  at  the  present  time  is  of  the 
most  stupendous  and  gigantic  character  and  description. 
A  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  in  all  apper¬ 
taining  to  garden  practice,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
routine  of  every  branch  of  gardening  has  been  brought 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  conceive.  “Excelsior  !”  however,  is  the  talismanic 


incentive  that  urges  us  on  our  still  unbeaten  track 
that  leads  to  new  objects  of  discovery.  All  my  life  I  have 
observed  that  there  have  been  periods  of  spasmodic- 
like  manias.  Just  as  with  babies,  one  toy  is  thrown 
aside  after  a  time  to  be  replaced  by  another,  be  they 
Auriculas,  Tulips,  Carnations,  Pinks  or  Dahlias.  With 
regard  to  the  Carnation  being  more  generally  grown 
and  exhibited,  permit  me  to  trot  our  good  Carnation 
friend  back  to  the  year  1840,  the  time  when  the  Florist 
Journal  made  its  appearance,  to  which  I,  for  one, 
at  once  became  a  subscriber,  and  which  subsequently 
was  edited  by  a  very  old  friend,  long  since  gone  to  that 
land  where  beauties  never  fade  or  the  mind  become 
satiated  by  their  everlasting  presence.  At  the  time  to 
which  I  refer,  just  upon  the  eve  of  half  a  century  ago, 
Tulips  were  largely  grown  and  exhibited,  as  were  the 
Carnation,  Picotee  and  Pink,  as  well  as  the  Auricula. 
By  reference  to  my  long-kept  reminder,  the  journal,  I 
am  enabled  to  give  exact  information  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  shows  or  exhibits  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
in  particular,  at  that  time,  to  which  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  directing  Mr.  Dodwell’s  attention,  and  which  I 
trust  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous,  should  he  be 
familiar  with  the  doings  of  florists  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Leicestershire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society’s 
show  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  &c.,  took  place  on  the 
29th  July,  1840,  when  Mr.  Smalley  took  the  first  award 
for  a  pan  of  nine  blooms — viz.,  Smalley’s  King, 
Cartwright’s  Rainbow,  Smalley’s  Fair  Helen,  Malpas’s 
Lady  Grey,  Hufton’s  Drusilla,  Palmer’s  Flora,  Smalley’s 
Victoria,  and  Prince  Albert,  &c.  The  classes  in  this 
instance,  andexhibits,  were  numerous.  Wolverhampton 
was  represented  later  by  a  goodly  number  of  exhibitors, 
Chester  following  on  the  5th  August,  York  on  the  same 
date,  Grantham  on  the  6th,  and  on  the  9th  September 
Carnations  were  shown  by  the  northern  growers  in 
Perthshire.  These  enumerations  are  only  a  very  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  as  kindred  shows  were  taking 
place  amongst  the  amateur  and  more  humble  classes 
of  growers.  Of  the  latter  no  record  was  ever  given, 
they  being  purely  localised  and  in  the  coaching  days  of 
old,  when  communications  were  few.  The  postage  of 
letters  formed  a  somewhat  serious  item,  and  newspapers 
were  equally  expensive,  so  that  the  sphere  of  nearly  all 
individual  societies  was,  to  a  very  great  extent,  limited, 
as  they  had  no  gardening  paper  to  publish  and  circulate 
their  proceedings.  I  think  the  first  time  that  I  saw 
Carnations  exhibited  was  in  1833  or  1834,  at  a  time 
when  all  hardy  plants  were  necessarily  cultivated  and 
extensively  grown. 

I  have  several  seedlings  from  Pride  of  Penshurst  just 
coming  into  flower  that  seem  to  promise  well.  These 
were  sown  on  August  27th,  1888,  the  seed  being  sown 
as  soon  as  I  got  it  well  ripened.  New  seed  germinates 
readily.  That  which  I  sowed  this  summer  was  put  in 
on  August  30  th.  The  seedlings  made  their  appearance 
on  the  5th  of  September  following,  and  are  now  sturdy 
little  plants  with  second  growth.  Having  pricked 
them  into  5-in.  pots,  nine  in  each,  with  thumbs 
inverted  for  drainage,  I  have  not  in  my  small 
way  ever  failed  to  succeed  in  getting  seedlings  to 
flower  in  less  than  twelve  months,  and  should  very 
much  like  to  hear  that  Mr.  Dodwell  has  done  so.  One 
thing  I  feel  bound  to  state,  and  that  is,  if  care  be  taken 
in  fertilising  flowers  of  good  quality,  they  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  relied  upon,  and  colours  reproduced  ;  but  to 
bring  about  this  result  the  greatest  care  is  necessary,  so 
that  no  intruder  takes  part  in  the  operation. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  I  have  been  a  large  or 
successful  grower  of  florist  flowers.  I,  about  forty-four 
years  since,  exhibited  Pinks,  and  was  awarded  the  first 
prize,  there  being  six  competitors.  Here  I  left  off,  and 
have  only,  like  many  other  gardeners,  grown  these 
flowers  because  it  has  afforded  me  much  pleasure 
in  doing  so.  Nearly  all  kinds  for  decorative  purposes 
can  be  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  when  judiciously 
saved  give  good  returns  for  the  trouble,  or  I  ought  to 
say,  pleasure.  Every  variety  of  colour  is  obtainable, 
and  the  form  of  flower  can  be  produced  perfect  in 
contour.  — Man  of  Kent. 

A  Glimpse  at  the  Hollyhock. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  a  run  through  the  nurseries 
of  Mr.  Forbes,  at  Hawick,  the  other  day,  chiefly  on 
purpose  to  see  his  Hollyhocks  at  home,  as  I  had  been 
greatly  charmed  with  the  noble  spikes  he  exhibited  at 
some  of  our  leading  shows.  The  earliest  batch  I  found 
were  past,  but  the  huge  spikes  and  healthy  leaves 
showed  what  they  had  been.  I  was  fortunate,  however, 
in  finding  upwards  of  200  in  all  their  glory,  of  all 
shades  of  colour,  from  the  pure  whites  and  clear  yellows 
to  the  richest  crimsons.  Alba  superba,  Cygnet,  and 
Queen  of  the  Whites  were  among  the  best  whites,  while 


Queen  of  Yellows,  Bullion,  and  Gem  of  the  Yellows 
were  really  splendid  yellows.  Noticeable  also  were 
Acme,  crimson  ;  Conquest,  a  fine  red  ;  Excelsior, 
salmon,  a  really  grand  flower  and  spike  ;  Hercules, 
yellow,  also  extra  fine  for  exhibition ;  J.  M.  Lindsay, 
a  fine  cherry-red  ;  Candour,  French-white,  a  fine  bold 
flower  ;  Standard  Bearer,  creamy  white,  also  a  splendid 
variety  ;  F.  G.  Dougall,  bright  purple,  enormous 
spike,  with  large  well-formed  flower  ;  Purple  Prince, 
Nelly  Grieve,  and  Mrs.  Dawson,  very  fine  purples  ;  in 
fact,  out  of  so  many  varieties,  and  all  alike  good,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  single  out  one  as  being  better 
than  another.  The  spikes  were  cut  back  to  8  ft.,  but 
my  courteous  conductor  told  me  that  some  of  them 
were  from  10  ft.  to  11  ft.  before  being  cut.  At  present 
they  certainly  average  8  ft. ,  and  are  clothed  with  fine 
healthy  leaves  from  top  to  base,  showing  that  the 
Hawick  climate  and  the  Buccleuch  mode  of  cultivation 
certainly  agree  with  the  Hollyhock.  Better  ones  I 
have  never  seen,  and  I  shall  not  forget  my  visit  to  this 
home  of  the  Hollyhock  for  some  time  to  come. — A. 

The  Perfume  of  the  Rose. 

“ARose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.” 
Ah  !  but  the  writer  is  not  of  the  present  generation,  or 
the  quoted  words  might  not  have  been  written.  How 
many  of  the  Roses  of  the  present  time  can  be  said  to 
smell  sweetly,  or,  rather,  I  might  say,  how  few  of  our 
exhibition  Roses  possess  the  delightfully  sweet  aroma 
of  the  old  Cabbage  Rose?  Naturally,  when  I  present 
a  Rose  to  a  lady,  she  carries  it  to  the  nose,  that  she 
may  delight  the  sense  of  smell  as  well  as  the  sense  of 
sight  ;  but  how  rarely  is  the  expectation  gratified  ! 
Now,  in  this  day  there  is  a  tendency  to  return  to  the 
culture  of  the  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  likewise  a 
desire  to  enjoy  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  garden.  I 
have  thought  that  at  this  season,  when  the  amateur  is 
overhauling  his  stock  of  Roses  with  the  intention  of 
further  planting,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  some  of 
those  who  love  the  Rose  for  its  sweetness  would  give 
the  names  of  such  varieties  as  possess  the  scent  of  the 
old  attar  of  Roses. 

How  often  do  we  hear  the  remark,  “  The  Dahlia  is 
a  beautiful  flower,  but  it  has  no  scent.”  I  should  like 
to  go  in  for  a  new  plantation  of  Roses,  but  I  should 
like  the  Rose  which  would  gratify  the  nose  as  well  as 
the  eye,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  many 
of  your  subscribers  who  would  be  equally  pleased  to 
do  the  same.  Then,  with  the  Pink,  the  Carnation, 
the  Rose,  the  Violet,  and  that  quite  unobtrusive  little 
gem,  the  Mignonette,  how  very  delightful,  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  day,  would  be  retirement  to  such  a 
garden  ! —  IV.  IV. 

Alpine  Auriculas. 

Now  is  the  time  for  lovers  of  spring  flowers — those  who 
have  a  little  back  garden,  or  a  front  one  either  for  that 
matter — to  obtain  a  pinch  of  seedfrom  some  trustworthy 
source,  and  sow  it.  Take  a  seed  pan  or  a  7-in.  pot, 
half  fill  it  with  crocks,  fill  up  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  top  with  coarse  siftings  of  loam  and  leaf-soil,  surface 
it  with  the  finer  particles,  and  press  it  down,  water 
well,  and  sprinkle  the  seed  thinly  on  the  surface. 
Cover  thinly  with  sand  or  sandy  loam,  and  then  put  a 
sheet  of  glass  over  the  top.  Set  the  seed-pot  in  a  pan  of 
water  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  a  little  time. 
If  the  seed  is  new  it  will  speedily  begin  to  germinate, 
but  if  old  it  may  lay  in  the  earth  for  three,  six,  or 
twelve  months.  Above  all  things  never  let  the  soil 
get  dry  during  the  period  of  germination.  When  the 
little  plants  are  sufficiently  large  to  handle  prick  them 
out  into  the  same  quality  of  compost  until  fit  to  plant 
in  a  shady  position,  and  in  due  time  such  a  treat  will 
be  provided  as  will  delight  the  eyes  of  any  true  lover  of 
flora. 

1  mention  the  Alpine  Auriculas  advisedly,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  amenable  to  culture  under  almost 
any  circumstances  and  by  any  person.  The  delightful 
diversity  of  colour  in  every  tint,  the  charming  golden 
or  lemon-tinted  eye  contrasting  with  the  dense  body 
colour,  which  varies  from  black  to  white,  or  edged  with 
a  blended  or  delicate  lacing,  combined  with  their 
coming  into  bloom  in  the  early  summer,  constitute 
these  little  floral  gems  a  treat  for  the  gods.  I  have  now 
a  lar^e  bed  and  an  east  border  of  emerald  green  rosettes 
dotted  with  charming  blooms.  Of  course  I  ought  not  as 
a  florist  to  allow  of  autumn  bloom  ;  I  should  pick  them 
off  and  only  permit  them  to  flower  in  spring,  but  as  I 
sow  in  autumn  and  spring  I  keep  up  such  an  abundant 
supply  that  I  can  afford  to  allow  nature  to  take  its 
course.  Besides,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  select 
the  finest  for  special  care  and  culture,  whilst  those 
which  may  not  be  equal  to  my  standard  may  be  rele- 
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are  grown  elsewhere  on  land  amounting  to  17,000 
acres  in  1888,  and  considerably  more  at  the  present 
time.”  “Do  you  keep  your  eye  on  them  in  the 
different  places  ?”  was  iny  next  question,  and  the  reply 
was,  “Certainly;  our  men  invariably  inspect  them 
while  growing,  and  often  superintend  the  harvesting  of 
them.”  In  short,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  “  Webbs’, 
Wordsley,”  care  nothing  for  transitory  fame,  shun 
doubtful  transactions,  and  avoid  ease  in  securing  their 
goods  where  there  is  any  danger  of  mistakes  occurring. 

The  grounds  also  contain  a  great  acreage  of  Webbs’ 
new  or  improved  grasses,  for  temporary  and  permanent 
pastures  and  lawns,  and  over  2,000  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  were  in  various  stages  of  development 
or  maturity.  Peas  receive  much  attention,  ninety-five 
acres  being  devoted  to  them  at  Kinver,  and  the  trials 
this  year  comprise  about  200  sorts.  Webbs’  special 
varieties  were  conspicuous,  Royal  Standard,  Chancellor, 
Wordsley  Wonder,  Kinver  Gem,  Electric  Light,  and 
Stourbridge  Marrow  showing  invincible  qualities.  Many 
other  new  Peas  of  Messrs.  Webbs’  crossing  and  raising, 
not  yet  offered  to  the  public,  exhibited  superior  points 
in  growth  and  bearing  that 
will  shortly  make  their 
mark  in  the  world.  Potatos 
are  grown  to  the  extent 
of  seventy-five  acres.  The 
small  trials  embrace  350 
varieties,  but  the  bulk  is 
confined  to  Webbs’  Kinver 
Monarch,  Wordsley  Queen, 
Stourbridge  Glory,  Epicure, 
Wordsley  Pride,  Renown, 
Red  King,  Kinver  Hill, 
Benefactor,  Discovery,  and 
others.  Some  of  these  were 
awarded  Certificates  of  Merit 
at  the  recent  Vegetable 
Conference  at  Chiswick, 
and  1  can  give  independent 
testimony  as  to  their  qualities 
on  our  own  land.  Of 
Webbs’  Emperor  Cabbage 
there  was  a  magnificent 
stock,  and  the  Early  Drum¬ 
head  and  New  Flockmaster 
were  of  unusual  excellence 
as  field  crops.  Garden  and 
field  Turnips  attracted  my 
attention,  and  in  a  field 
containing  upwards  of  thirty 
varieties  of  Swedes,  I,  un¬ 
aided,  picked  out  Webbs’ 
Imperial,  as  I  have  long 
been  familiar  with  its  superior 
form  in  dozens  of  farms  on 
this  estate ;  it  has  an  in¬ 
dividuality  of  its  own  every¬ 
where.  Fear  of  trespassing 
on  your  valuable  space 
deters  me  from  going  more 
into  detail  on  the  many 
interesting  features  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  this 
colossal  seed  establishment, 
but  the  few  hints  I  have 
ventured  to  give  may  tend 
to  shadow  its  importance, 
and  imply  the  care  and  at¬ 
tention  devoted  to  uphold  the 
seed  productions  of  “Webbs’,  Wordsley.  ’ — A  Gardener 
and  Farmer.  _ _ 

A  HARVEST  THANKSGIVING 

SERMON. 

While  it  is  not  the  intention  of  The  Gardening 
World  to  touch  in  any  way  upon  polemical  matters 
that  agitate  the  theological  world,  a  sermon  recently 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  harvest  festival  at  Christ  Church, 
Ealing,  may  be  deemed  not  unworthy  of  notice.  Basing 
his  discourse  on  Deut.  xvi.,  9,  10,  11,  the  preacher 
pointed  out  that  these  words  related  to  the  institution 
of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  and  remarked  that  the 
offerings  demanded  of  the  Jews  were  no  longer  required, 
but  heartfelt  gratitude  for  all  material  blessings. 
Nearly  2,000  years  had  passed  away  since  this  com¬ 
mand  was  virtually  repealed.  Harvest  festivals  had 
once  again  revived  in  Christian  churches,  but  in  a  new 
form  almost  unknown  to  the  Israelites  of  old.  They 
were  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  barbaric  people,  to  whom 
the  love  of  beauty,  in  the  festhetic  sense,  was  little,  if 
at  all,  known.  This,  however,  was  one  of  nature’s 
gifts,  and  demanded  due  satisfaction.  Hence  we  fre- 


gated  to  the  open  border,  or  distributed  amongst  my 
less  fastidious  friends.  Verily  I  can  promise  those  who 
may  adopt  my  suggestion  a  very  great  treat.  As  a 
working  man’s  flower  the  Alpine  Auricula  is  beyond 
compare. —  IV.  W. 
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“WEBBS’,  WORDSLEY.” 

This  term  has  become  a  household  word  with  all  who 
read  a  gardening  or  farming  paper,  as  it  appears  in  all 
of  them  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  the 
seasonable  disposal  of  seeds  of  every  description.  This 
indicates  that  “  Webbs’,  Wordsley,”  are  persevering — 
that  they  take  advantage  of  the  best  channels  to  secure 
public  patronage,  but  probably  few  of  those  who  read 
their  intimations  or  procure  their  seeds  have  any  con¬ 
ception  of  the  exceptionally  favourable  means  they  own 
of  supplying  the  articles  they  recommend.  In  the 
ordinary  run  of  seed  places,  unless  one  hits  on  the  right 
time  for  inspecting  them,  nothing  but  empty  stores  are 
to  be  found,  and  the  intimation  that  the  importations 
have  not  arrived  yet  gives  one  no  chance  of  gaining 
information  or  telling  what 
the  stocks  may  be ;  but 
there  is  much  beyond  the 
“shop”  to  be  found  at 
“Webbs’,  Wordsley.”  At 
Kinver,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Stourbridge,  they 
own  over  2,000  acres  of 
land  that  is  devoted,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  growing 
stock  seeds,  hybrid  seed¬ 
lings,  new  kinds  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  selected  strains, 
and  trials  of  endless  variety 
and  interest.  It  is  in  this 
that  the  innermost  workings 
of  their  seed  business  can  be 
readily  observed,  and  their 
whole  mode  of  action  is 
exposed  to  public  view  and 
criticism.  But  they  court 
this  ;  and  after  inspecting 
their  system  of  raising  seeds 
and  placing  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  more 
than  either  once  or  twice,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  as¬ 
serting  that  the  soundness  of 
their  methods  of  producing 
genuine  seeds  is  alone 
responsible  for  the  eminence 
they  have  secured  in  the 
seed  world.  There  is  also 
every  prospect  of  this  being 
augmented  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  retained  so  long 
as  they  feel  inclined  to  give 
the  attention  they  now  do 
to  the  production  of  the 
highest-class  seeds. 

It  is  now  well  known  to 
everybody  that  Stourbridge  is 
in  Staffordshire,  that  Words¬ 
ley  is  near  Stourbridge, 
and  that  both  owe  their 
universal  notoriety  to  their 
connection  with  “Webbs.” 

In  appearance  they  do 
not  ditter  from  other  provincial  towns  of  a  like  kind, 
but  the  Wordsley  Seed  Stores  have  a  prominence  that 
cannot  be  hidden.  In  extent  they  stand  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  buildings  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
part'of  that  countryside,  and  they  give  a  telling  im¬ 
pression  of  the  wonderful  extent  of  the  seed  trade. 
The  blocks  of  warehouses  are,  to  facilitate  operations, 
conveniently  arranged  and  are  as  close  to  each  other  as 
possible.  Two  of  them  are  of  a  like  size — viz.,  180  ft. 
long,  60  ft.  wide,  and  70  ft.  high.  There  are  five 
floors  in  each,  and  these  are  probably  the  largest  seed 
stores  in  the  kingdom.  But  a  year  or  two  ago  these 
and  more  were  not  found  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
seeds  at  Wordsley,  and  last  year  the  Messrs.  Webb 
were  compelled  to  erect  another  new  warehouse,  which 
is  120  ft.  in  length,  50  ft.  wide,  and  75  ft.  high.  At 
the  same  time  the  office  accommodation,  which  is 
situated  here,  was  also  considerably  increased.  A  few 
glasshouses  are  also  in  use  here  for  testing  the  ger¬ 
minating  powers  of  seeds,  and  the  extensive  sets  of 
machinery  for  cleansing  and  sorting  seeds  are  the  most 
perfect  obtainable. 

From  Wordsley  to  Kinver  is  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
and  much  as  the  excellent  arrangements  at  the  seed 


stores  may  please  anyone,  the  trial  grounds  and  seed 
farms  at  Kinver  prove  still  more  interesting,  especially 
to  those  who  understand  culture,  and  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  compare  what  they  see  here  with  what 
is  found  elsewhere.  I  found  the  soil,  situation,  and 
climate  admirably  adapted  for  seed  rearing,  and  the 
skill  displayed  in  culture  is  most  efficient.  There  is  a 
system  at  once  apparent  in  all  that  is  done  here,  which 
readily  accounts  for  the  facility  and  accuracy  which 
characterises  the  whole  of  Messrs.  Webb’s  business 
transactions.  The  care  that  is  constantly  exercised  in 
keeping  all  kinds  of  seed  stocks  true  reduces  the 
chances  of  any  mixture  or  substitution  to  the  lowest 
minimum,  if  not  to  an  absolute  impossibility. 

What  are  termed  the  trial  grounds  are  many  acres  in 
extent,  and  there  is  here  collected  every  kind  of  vege¬ 
table  form  that  is  used  in  garden  or  farm  for  the 
annual  production  of  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  growing 
of  these  is  no  new  matter,  but  has  been  going  on  for 
years,  the  object  being  to  prove  to  Messrs.  Webbs’  own 
satisfaction  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad,  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  selecting,  and  to  furnish  the  best 


Pear,  Beurr£  de  L’Assomption.  See  p.  93. 

forms  to  be  used  as  parents  in  the  important  work  of 
hybridising  and  raising  new  and  improved  forms  of 
vegetation.  Their  untiring,  zealous,  and  very  skilful 
operations  in  this  respect  have  been  crowned  with  well- 
merited  success,  as  in  Peas,  Potatos,  Wheats,  Oats,  and 
other  leading  crops  in  garden  and  farm,  Webbs’ 
varieties  have  gained  an  invincible  standing.  They 
have  accomplished  much,  too,  by  selecting,  and  all 
who  have  grown  many  plants  from  seed  know  that  this 
is  a  very  necessary  operation,  and  when  carried  out 
with  intelligence,  as  it  is  here,  is  productive  of  much 
good.  There  was  a  superior  evenness  about  the 
majority  of  the  stock  plants  here  that  I  have  not  seen 
surpassed  elsewhere,  and  I  was  assured  it  was  the  profit¬ 
able  result  of  care  in  adhering  to  the  good  forms,  and 
the  unhesitating  extermination  of  bad  ones.  In  this  I 
had  gratifying  proof  of  the  advantage  of  seedsmen 
being  able  to  give  personal  supervision  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  their  own  stocks,  which  gives  them  a  confidence 
in  recommending  them  that  many  covet.  “  But,”  I 
remarked,  “you  surely  cannot  grow  all  the  seeds  you 
dispose  of  in  your  2,000  acres  here?”  The  reply  was, 
“Oh,  dear  no;  but  our  2,000  acres  here  annually 
furnish  us  with  pure  and  genuine  stock  seeds,  and  these 
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quently  decorated  our  churches  much  more  profusely 
than  was  ordained  in  the  ancient  Jewish  ritual. 

It  was  light  to  render  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  harvest,  as  the  representative  as  well  as  the  best  of 
nature’s  gifts.  It  should  not  he  considered  as  a  proof 
of  God’s  special  interposition  that  the  crop  was  an 
abundant  one.  A  careful  consideration  of  nature’s 
laws  would  explain  it  far  more  accuratel}7  than  attri¬ 
buting  it  to  any  special  miracle.  Nature  knew  no 
favouiites,  and  analogy  showed  that  what  would  be  a 
cause  of  plenty  on  one  hand  might  be  also  a  cause  of 
scarcity  on  the  other,  and  what  would  promote  the 
growth  of  corn  -would  also  promote  the  growth  of 
thorns  and  tares.  The  world  might  be  described  as  in 
a  relative  state  of  perfection  as  regarded  man’s  wants. 
There  was  nothing  in  connection  with  any  circumstance 
but  we  could  conceive  a  better,  though  all  things  in 
themselves  might  be  considered  good.  Relatively  to 
his  own  requirements,  man  looked  upon  all  plants  of 
the  field  which  he  did  not  happen  to  want  as  so  many 
interferences  with  his  labour,  and  in  the  moral  world  if 
a  man  looked  upon  things  with  a  disordered  vision,  he 
began  to  see  a  curse  where  none  existed. 

Just  as  the  earth  brought  forth  those  things  which 
man  did  not  want,  as  well  as  corn,  which  he  did  want, 
so  the  corn  he  cultivated  might  bring  forth  a  hundred¬ 
fold,  forty-fold,  or  less.  It  was  not  for  us  to  ask  why 
it  was  so.  God  had  so  framed  the  laws  of  nature  that 
these  uncertainties  must  be  expected.  Let  us  remember 
also  that  God  had  given  intelligence,  by  which  the 
earth  might  be  made  to  yield  a  hundred-fold  more  than 
unassisted  nature  would  give.  We  should  be  duly 
thankful  for  the  abundance  we  had,  if  not  of  one  kind 
yet  of  another,  if  not  in  one  season  assuredly  in  the 
next.  It  was  not  only  for  the  excess  of  anything,  but 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  average,  we  should  be 
thankful.  It  was  man’s  province  to  subdue  the  earth, 
but  he  could  not  do  it  unless  God  had  given  him  the 
necessary  intelligence  for  the  purpose,  by  which  plants 
naturally  poisonous  or  injurious  were  rendered  perfectly 
wholesome  and  valuable.  Professor  Henslow  com¬ 
batted  the  popular  notion  that  thorns  and  thistles, 
snakes,  tigers,  and  other  similar  animals  were  the  results 
of  man’s  fall.  No  examination  of  any  work  of  nature 
ever  revealed  anything  whatever  to  countenance  such 
a  view.  The  curse  of  the  ground  in  bringing  forth 
these  noxious  plants  and  creatures  was  subjective,  not 
objective.  If  a  man  felt  anything  to  be  a  curse  it 
became  a  curse  to  him,  but  such  a  curse  was  entirely  of 
his  own  imagining. 

The  Amateurs'  Garden. 
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Auriculas. 

Those  who  have  a  stock  of  these  in  frames  must  fre¬ 
quently  look  them  over  to  remove  decayed  leaves.  No 
alarm  need  be  occasioned  by  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  foliage  at  this  season,  for  the  plants  always  do 
so  on  the  approach  of  winter.  So  long  as  a  firm  bud¬ 
like  centre  remains  all  is  safe.  Watering  should  now 
be  done  very  sparingly,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  flagging,  and  that,  too,  early  in  the  day,  so 
that  superfluous  moisture  may  be  dried  up  before  closing 
the  lights  later  in  the  day.  Should  much  watering  be 
given,  so  as  to  keep  them  growing,  many  of  them  will 
flower,  thus  weakening  them  for  spring  blooming.  Out 
of  doors  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  remove  the  llower- 
buds  as  they  appear. 

PiOSES. 

All  who  contemplate  making  fresh  plantations  of  these 
should  set  about  it  at  once,  for  depend  upon  it  the 
plants  always  give  more  satisfaction  if  planted  late  in 
autumn  than  when  put  off  till  spring.  The  ground 
intended  for  their  reception  should  be  trenched  2  ft. 
deep,  and  have  plenty  of  good  farmyard  manure  incor¬ 
porated  with  it.  Should  the  ground  be  poor  this 
trenching  and  manuring  will  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
Plant  immediately  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  to 
permit  of  the  operation  without  puddling.  Bush  or 
dwarf  Roses  that  have  been  budded  should  be  examined 
to  see  that  no  suckers  are  being  developed  from  the 
stock,  and  if  so  remove  every  trace  of  them  with  a 
sharp  knife.  No  harm  will  result,  but  the  reverse  by 
these  suckers  if  the  plants  are  on  their  own  roots. 
Every  amateur  with  spare  time  should  try  his  hand  at 
propagating  Roses  from  cuttings.  The  practice  is 
simple  enough,  and  anyone  may  try  it  even  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  Get  some  short  side  cuttings  of  the 
present  year’s  growth,  and  remove  them  if  practicable 
with  a  heel  of  last  year’s  wood.  Pill  some  thumb  pots 
with  light  sandy  soil  and  insert  a  single  cutting  firmly 


in  each.  Plunge  the  pots  amongst  sand  or  a  sandy 
soil  in  a  frame,  and  after  giving  the  whole  a  good 
watering,  close  the  frame  up  and  keep  it  so  all  the 
winter.  When  the  weather  again  becomes  warm  in 
spring  see  whether  the  soil  is  dry,  and  give  it  a  watering. 
Then  those  that  have  taken  will  soon  show  it  by  pushing 
their  buds. 

Seed  Collecting. 

Many  things  will  still  remain  to  be  gathered  and  should 
not  be  neglected,  otherwise  they  will  soon  spoil,  owing 
to  the  damp  weather.  Gather  Hollyhock  seed  and 
spread  it  out  thinly7  on  a  dry  shelf  or  similar  place 
where  there  is  a  free  play  of  air.  Some  Carnations, 
Pinks,  or  choice  Chinese  Pinks  may  still  remain  to  be 
gathered.  Owing  to  the  opening  of  the  capsules  at  the 
top,  the  shoots  cannot  be  tied  in  bundles  and  hung  up, 
because  all  the  best  of  the  seed  at  least  would  drop  out. 
Lay  them  thinly  on  sheets  of  cloth  or  brown  paper  in 
some  airy  place  until  they  get  tolerably  dry,  when  they 
should  be  beaten  or  rubbed  out,  and  after  dressing,  the 
seeds  should  he  stored  in  paper  bags.  Such  things  as 
Dahlias  and  Marigolds  will  be  liable  to  rot  unless  they 
are  collected  and  dried.  The  so-called  seed  pods  should 
he  collected,  and  in  the  case  of  Marigolds  it  is  good 
policy  to  clip  away  the  top  or  showy  part  of  the  florets, 
thus  removing  the  greater  portion  of  what  is  most 
difficult  to  dry  and  likely  to  cause  rot.  When  moder¬ 
ately  dry,  the  Dahlia  heads  should  be  rubbed  to  pieces 
to  hasten  the  process. 

Gladioli. 

Few  amateurs  go  in  for  raising  new  seedling  forms  of 
Gladioli  ;  but  the  operation  is  quite  within  their  reach, 
and  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  a  trial.  It  may 
also  be  remembered  that  besides  affording  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  raising  new  varieties  of  superior  merit, 
seedlings  are  generally  much  more  robust  than  old 
kinds,  and  if  for  nothing  else  they  will  prove  very 
useful  for  decorating  the  ordinary  flower  border.  Plants 
that  flowered  early  will  now7  be  ripening  seed,  and  when 
the  seed  pods  are  observed  to  be  bursting  they  should 
be  collected  singly,  and  laid  out  thinly  in  some  airy 
place  to  dry.  After  this  they  may  be  stored  in  bags 
and  bung  up  in  a  cool  place,  allowing  the  seeds  to 
remain  in  the  pods  till  it  is  time  to  sow  them  in  spring. 
During  the  first  season  the  corms  will  not  attain  a  large 
size,  and  when  dug  up  should  be  put  in  bags  along  with 
some  dry  sandy  soil.  This  will  assist  in  keeping  the 
small  nodular  corms  plump  and  firm  till  spring,  when 
they  should  be  planted  moderately  thinly  in  rich  garden 
soil  in  an  open  and  sunny  position.  They  will  soon 
attain  flowering  size  under  such  conditions.  The  old 
corms  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  till 
frost  checks  their  growth,  for  so  long  as  the  leaves  are 
green  they  are  capable  of  storing  the  corm  with  reserve 
food  material. 


Hardening  Miscellany. 
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Tradescantia  virginiana  alba. 

For.  herbaceous  borders  and  lor  collections  the  Virginian 
Spiderwort  is  a  desirable  plant  in  all  its  three  forms — 
namely,  the  typical  blue,  the  red,  and  the  white,  the 
first  and  the  last  being  perhaps  the  best.  The  albino 
is  not  strictly  pure  white,  but  rejoices  in  a  bright  sky- 
blue  centre,  consisting  of  the  six  stamens  which  are 
densely  clothed  with  blue  hairs  as  in  the  type.  The 
petals  are  also  tinted,  especially  along  the  centre,  with 
a  cerulean  tint  similar  to  that  seen  in  Vanda  ccerulea. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  and  are  not  in  the  least 
deteriorated  by  the  faint  blue  tint  with  which  they  are 
suffused.  The  plant  blooms  the  whole  summer  long, 
and  at  present  appears  bright  and  fresh,  in  spite  of  the 
wet  and  cold  wintry  weather  which  we  have  been  ex¬ 
periencing  for  some  days  past.  No  special  soil  is 
required  so  long  as  it  is  kept  moderately  moist  during 
summer.  — e — 

Salvia  coccinea. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  this  plant  remains  in 
bloom  should  be  an  incentive  to  grow  it  more  exten¬ 
sively  for  summer  flower  bedding  in  preference  to 
Pelargoniums,  which  are  still  too  profusely  planted  in 
many  gardens,  rendering  them  tame  and  uninteresting. 
Then,  in  wet  and  sunless  seasons,  the  Pelargoniums 
grow  as  rampantly  as  Cabbages,  at  the  expense  of  their 
flowering  qualities.  The  Silvia  in  question  continued 
to  bloom  all  through  the  driest  part  of  summer,  and  is 
now  as  fresh  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  cold  winds, 
heavy  rains,  and  frost.  Smie  species  of  Salvia  are 
very  susceptible  of  a  low  temperature,  causing  them  to 
drop  their  flower  buds  ;  but  others,  including  the 
present,  are  proportionately  hardy,  and  both  grow 


vigorously  and  flower  freely  with  the  return  of  the 
autumn  rains  and  the  dull  shortening  days.  By  the 
use  of  such  species  as  S.  coccinea,  S.  pseudo-eoccinea, 
S.  Grahami,  S.  Greigii,  S.  angustifolia,  S.  a.  Pitcheri, 
S.  involucrata,  and  others,  a  respectable  show  can  he 
maintained  in  the  flower  garden  until  late  in  October, 
provided  frost  is  not  all  the  more  severe.  In  the 
absence  of  sufficient  stock,  a  number  may  be  planted 
together  in  a  bed  ;  but  as  they  differ  so  much  in  habit 
and  height,  the  better  effect  would  be  obtained  by 
planting  beds  or  large  clumps  of  one  kind  only. 

Hepaticas. 

I  am  now  going  through  my  collection  of  Hepaticas  in 
pots,  re-potting  all  that  need  it,  and  dividing  such  as 
can  give  increase.  The  plants  are  then  re-potted  in  a 
compost  made  up  of  yellow  loam,  some  manure,  leaf- 
soil,  and  sand,  with  adequate  drainage.  Tne  only 
way  I  can  preserve  Hepaticas  is  by  growing  th  em  in 
pots  and  plunging  them  in  a  bed  of  coco  fibre  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  I  go 
through  the  plants,  treating  them  as  above  named, 
and  re-plunging  them  for  the  winter.  Any  small 
offsets  I  place  round  the  sides  of  pots,  and  during  a 
season  they  grow  into  a  size  large  enough  to  be  placed 
singly  in  pots  a  year  later.  As  a  matter  of  course  one 
cannot  prevent  the  worms  from  working  in  the  soil. 
That  is  what  is  pretty  certain  to  happen  in  the  case  of 
plants  plunged  in  the  open  ground,  but  little  harm  is 
done  in  consequence.  When  I  see  that  a  worm  is 
working,  I  lift  the  pot,  turn  out  the  ball,  and  expel  the 
intruder  in  a  very  summary  fashion.  Hepaticas  are 
such  pretty  spring  flowers  as  to  richly  deserve  all  the 
care  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  them. — It.  D. 

Crocus  speciosus. 

I  gathered  a  few  blooms  of  the  beautiful  autumn¬ 
flowering  species  a  few  days  ago,  and  gave  them  to  a 
lady  who  is  fun  1  of  flowers,  aad  she  thought  them 
ravishingly  beautiful.  So  do  I.  It  is  now  springing 
up  and  blooming  in  several  parts  of  my  garden,  an!  if 
it  could  articulate,  would  distinctly  say,  “  Plant  me  deep 
enough  in  good  soil,  where  I  shall  be  undisturbed,  and 
let  me  alone.”  Who  can  attempt  to  describe  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  prevailing  colour  iu  the  cup 
of  this  “  happy  and  beautiful  ”  Crocus  ?  Bright  lilac, 
some  blue,  and  lustrous  mauve  go  to  make  up  tlie 
colouring  with  which  Mother  Nature  has  adorned  this 
charming  autumn  plant.  It  is  true  Crocuses  are 
fleeting,  but  they  are  supremely  beautiful  while  they 
last,  and  this  one  in  paiticular. — A.  D. 


The  Great  Oxeye. 

Such  is  the  name  given  to  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum, 
better  known  amongst  gardeners,  perhaps,  under  the 
name  of  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  and  which  is  now  the 
pride  of  the  garden  everywhere,  if  grown  in  quantity. 
The  Sunflowers  are,  indeed,  resplendent,  but  yellow 
Composites  are  generally  too  common  during  the 
autumn  months,  and  this  year  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Considering  its  hardiness  and  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  it  is  surprising  how  few  give  it  that 
prominence  which  it  deserves.  For  instance,  what  an 
effect  would  be  produced  by  a  large  bed  of  it  in  the 
pleasure  ground  or  Mild  garden,  where  it  might  be 
grown  in  some  half-hidden  corner  or  some  not  very 
prominent  position,  where  its  fiowerless  condition  in 
summer  would  pass  unnoticed,  till  its  value  became 
more  than  evident  in  the  waning  days  of  autumn. 
Another  bed  in  proximity  to  it  might  be  occupied  by 
one  or  more  of  the  late-flowering  perennial  Sunflowers 
which  are  now  in  perfection.  The  Great  Oxeye  is  a 
native  of  eastern  Europe,  from  whence  it  was  introduced 
iu  1816.  It  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  likes 
a  fair  supply  of  moisture — which  is  sometimes  deficient 
in  certain  soils,  especially  those  of  a  chalky  or  gravelly 
nature — during  summer  ;  but  with  this  exception,  a 
difficulty  which  might  easily  be  got  over  by  mulching, 
the  plant  is  easily  grown  and  flowers  grandly  during 
the  latter  part  of  September  and  beginning  of  October. 

Ceanothus  Sceptre  d'Azur. 

Several  of  the  varieties  of  Ceanothus  azurea  are 
capable  of  producing  such  a  profusion  of  bloom  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  even  iu  this 
country,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  their  cultivation 
should  be  greatly  extended.  They  are  bushy,  branching 
shrubs,  which,  when  grown  against  a  wall,  attain  a 
height  of  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  ;  but  useful  specimens, 
about  a  yard  in  height  and  as  much  through,  may  be 
grown  (or  planting  out  in  beds,  or  for  forming  clumps 
on  the  grass  by  themselves.  Except  against  walls,  C. 
azurea  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  severity 
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of  our  winters  ;  but  the  method  of  preserving  it,  or  any 
of  its  fine  varieties,  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  When 
lifted  in  autumn,  the  branches  may  be  severely  fore¬ 
shortened,  so  that  little  space  is  occupied  by  them. 
The  longer  roots  may  be  shortened  to  get  them  into 
pots  of  suitable  size,  and  after  being  watered  with  a 
rosed  watering-pot,  the  plants  may  be  located  in  a 
heated  pit  or  intermediate  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
stimulate  the  roots  to  fresh  growth.  Buds  will  again 
break  forth  in  spring,  and  after  a  little  hardening,  the 
shrubs  may  be  planted  out  in  good  garden  soil  at 
bedding-out  time.  The  result  will  be  a  bed  or  clump 
producing  a  profusion  of  flowers  altogether  distinct  in 
character  from  Pelargoniums,  and  both  beautiful  and 
interesting.  The  variety  above  mentioned  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  blue  flowers  in  narrow  panicles,  and  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Chiswick. 

Earthing  up  Cslery  with  Flue  Dust. 
Our  soil  is  naturally  of  so  strong  a  texture  that  we 
often  cast  about  for  something  better  to  use  as  an 
earthing  up  medium,  such  as  straw  linings  rotted, 
srwdust,  &e.  The  latter  was  useful  enough,  but  the 
following  year  fungus  covered  the  ground,  and  lime, 
although  pretty  good,  soon  lost  its  virtue.  One  day, 
however,  in  the  3'ear  1885,  a  capital  substitute  turned 
up  accidentally  in  the  form  of  four  laden  carts  from  the 
works,  and  which  awaited  my  return  from  dinner.  Said 
one  of  the  carters,  “Master  wants  to  know  if  you  can 
do  anything  with  this  stuff,  for  we  be  about  vast  with 
un.”  After  carefully  uncovering  the  stuff  a  gust  of 
wind  catching  it  broadside  on  momentarily  blinded  me, 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  remarking  that  it  had 
better  go  back.  But  a  happy  thought  struck  me — the 
Celery  !  We  gave  it  a  trial,  and  ever  since,  flue  dust, 
for  such  it  was,  has  yearly  been  used  with  astonishing 
results,  the  sticks  turning  out  clean,  crisp,  and  free  from 
a  single  mark  or  bite  of  underground  vermin.  The 
porous  nature  of  the  linings,  even  in  the  most  wet 
weather,  is  such  that  water  passes  through  readily, 
rendering  the  stems  moderately  dry.  To  those  with 
heavy  soils,  and  where  procurable,  I  can  confidently 
recommend  it  for  the  purpose.  Fortunately  for  our¬ 
selves,  it  only  awaits  our  convenience,  as  the  flues 
around  the  boilers  are  cleaned  out  monthly,  yielding 
four  tons. — B.  L.  L.  II. 

Agapanthus  Mooreanus. 

The  utility  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus  as  a  pot  plant 
for  standing  on  balconies,  door-steps,  and  similar  places 
is  well  known,  and  by  comparing  A.  Mooreanus  to  a 
dwarf  form  of  the  former  a  good  idea  of  the  plant  will 
be  obtained.  The  leaves  are  narrower  and  shorter, 
while  the  flower  stems  are  also  dwarfer,  but  rise  well 
above  the  foliage,  bearing  an  umbel  of  numerous  pale 
blue  flowers,  with  a  broad  darker  blue  band  running 
down  each  segment.  It  will  be  much  more  convenient 
for  ordinary  pot  work  than  the  older  and  better-known 
plant,  although  the  latter  will  hold  its  own  as  a  showy 
kind  for  balconies  and  garden  terraces  during  summer. 
A  plant  of  A.  Mooreanus  L  now  flowering  in  the 
rockery  at  Kew. 

Blackberries. 

If  the  present  move  continues  we  may  expect  to  see 
Blackberries  as  a  regular  commodity  in  the  London 
markets  for  the  future,  instead  of  being  a  rather  inter¬ 
mittent  and  uncertain  one  as  in  the  past.  Hitherto 
the  markets  have  hal  to  depend  upon  their  supplies 
from  what  could  be  collected  on  commons  and  hedge- 
banks  at  some  distance  from  the  metropolis.  Now 
Blackberries  in  variety  are  being  planted  along  the 
sides  of  hedges,  ditches  and  other  boundaries  to  the 
fields  and  orchards  in  Kent.  The  idea  of  occupying 
the  otherwise  waste  ground  in  this  manner  is  a  good 
one,  end  as  the  growers  improve  their  fruits  so  they 
will,  no  doubt,  improve  their  market  by  creating  a 
regular  demand  for  another  of  our  native  fruits  which 
has  hitherto  been  greatly  neglected.  Blackberries  come 
into  season  when  all  other  bush  fruits  have  been 
finished  for  some  time,  and  will  serve  to  prolong  the 
fruit  season  till  severe  frost  destroys  them. 

Melica  ciliata. 

Most  of  the  ornamental  grasses  grown  for  the  sake  of 
cuo  Hovers,  with  the  exception  of  Arundo  conspicua 
and  Gynerium  argenteum,  are  annuals.  Both  of  our 
native  species  of  Melica  are  perennials,  and  so  is  that 
under  notice.  It  forms  a  dense  tufty  bush  about  18 
ins.  in  height,  terminated  by  numerous  spike-like 
panicles  of  its  pale  whitish  or  straw-coloured  flowers. 
They  are  all  directed  to  one  side  of  the  stem,  somewhat 


after  the  same  fashion  as  those  of  Lamirckia  aurea,  and 
both  belong  to  the  same  family  of  grasses.  These 
flowers  are,  like  those  of  all  other  grasses,  of  no  im¬ 
portance  individually,  but  when  aggregated  together 
are  capable  of  producing  a  fine  effect.  In  the  case  of 
M.  ciliata,  they  are  notable  for  the  length  of  time  they 
remain  in  good  condition,  even  when  left  on  the  stems. 
They  are  in  perfection  about  August,  and  keep  on 
until  autumn  ;  but  if  desired  for  mixing  with  other 
dried  grasses  or  everlastings,  the  flower  spikes  should 
be  cut  when  at  their  best,  hung  up,  and  dried  in  a  cool 
airy  place.  The  grass  itself  is  by  no  means  common, 
but  may  be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  border  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick. 

The  Leeds  Paxton  Sosiety. 

I  note  with  pleasure,  at  p.  52,  that  our  brethren  in 
Leeds  have  determined  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
defunct  Chrysanthemum  Society  with  spirit  and  energy. 
The  general  public  in  the  most  important  of  the  West 
Riding  towns  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  shows  that 
are  provided  for  them  after  the  first  few  years.  The 
exhibitions  have  to  compete  with  concerts,  lectures, 
and  other  means  of  entertainment,  all  of  which  appear 
to  be  more  popular  than  the  Chrysanthemum,  shows 
after  a  season  or  two,  and  for  lack  of  constant  support, 
many  of  the  societies  have  had  to  give  up.  As  to 
Paxton  societies  taking  the  responsibility  of  holding 
Chrysanthemum  shows,  I  would  point  out  that  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  they  must  either  take  the  entire 
control  or  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  so  that 
financial  responsibility  may  be  in  no  way  divided. 
The  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  this  town  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  members  of  the  Paxton  Society,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  an  element  of  rivalry  and  discord 
soon  sprang  up  between  both  bodies,  which  had  a 
weakening  effect  on  both.  I  hope  our  Leeds  friends 
will  bear  this  in  mind,  for  I  should  be  glad  to  see  their 
efforts  crowned  with  success.  —  B.  Loekwool,  lion.  Sec. 
Huddersfield  Paxton  Society. 

Privat  Berries. 

Every  autumn  about  this  time  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Common  Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare) 
finds  its  way  into  the  London  markets  along  with  gaily 
coloured  autumn  tinted  foliage,  such  as  that  of  fading 
Miples,  the  young  leaves  of  Hornbeam  which  assume  a 
reddish  hue  by  reason  of  the  low  temperature,  the  wild 
Ivy  grown  in  dry  places,  the  Mahonia  which  always 
assumes  a  bright  red  hue  in  autumn,  and  retains  it 
during  the  winter  when  not  too  much  sheltered  by 
other  bushes,  and  several  others.  When  made  up  in 
bouquets  or  arranged  in  vases,  the  panicles  of  jet  black 
berries  of  Privet  contrast  beautifully  with  the  gayer 
tinted  foliage.  If  used  alone  they  would  lose  much  of 
their  value  on  account  of  the  absence  of  good  foliage 
which  drops  more  or  less  from  the  common  Privet  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  besides  which,  the  individual 
leaves  are  small  and  not  particularly  ornamental. 

Anthurium  Leodense. 

This  garden  hybrid  combines  in  itself  the  qualities  of 
a  flowering  and  a  foliage  plant.  It  is  a  hybrid  between 
Anthurium  Andreanum  and  A.  Veitchii,  having  the 
flowers  of  the  former  and  the  foliage  of  the  latter.  The 
leaves  are  at  present  about  3  ft.  long  and  similar  in 
shape  to  those  of  A.  Veitchii,  except  that  they  are 
broader  at  the  base,  while  they  are  smoother— that 
is,  less  corrugated  or  wrinkled.  The  spathe  is  of 
a  most  brilliant,  glossy  red,  and  slightly  rugose  or 
wrinkled,  but  less  so  than  that  of  A.  Andreanum  ; 
heart-shaped,  and  suddenly  narrowed  to  a  point,  and 
measuring  8-J  ins.  long  by  6  ins.  broad.  The  spadix  is 
erect,  very  stout,  5  ins.  long,  yellow,  and  gradually 
becoming  white  as  the  little  flowers  reach  perfection. 
By  these  characters  it  will  be  recognised  as  a  fine  thing, 
and  the  foliage  may  yet  be  finer.  A  large  specimen 
was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

A  New  Late  Pea. 

To  get  good  usable  Peas  in  October  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance,  but  when  this  can  be  done  without 
sowing  them  late  is  even  more  notable.  Gardeners 
well  know  that  when  late  sowings  have  to  be  made,  a 
great  deal  of  extra  labour  in  mulching  and  watering  has 
to  be  expended  to  get  them  thoroughly  established  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  drought  in  dry  warm  summers, 
otherwise  failure  is  certain.  Veitch’s  Perfection  is 
widely  known  as  a  late  Pea  ;  but  we  noticed  a  sowing 
of  it  the  other  day  that  had  been  made  on  the  21st  of 


May  along  with  a  new  unnamed  seedling  raised  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  M.P., 
High  Elms,  Farnborough,  Kent.  Veitch’s  Perfection 
bore  a  crop,  and  the  stems  and  leaves  are  now  completely 
withered  and  brownish.  Tne  new  seedling  in  question 
is  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  bears  a  crop  of  pods  still  fit  for 
use  in  a  green  state,  while  many  of  them  are  only  half 
filled.  Of  course,  they  can  be  had  in  a  usable  state 
until  frost  completely  puts  a  stop  to  growth,  by  sowing 
later  ;  but  their  naturally  late  habit  is  well  demon¬ 
strated  in  comparison  with  the  excellent  late  Pea  above 
noted.  The  habit  and  the  dark  green  colour  of  the 
foliage  of  the  seedling,  similar  to  those  of  Veitch’s 
Perfection. 

Bsgonias  from  ths  Open  Ground. 

"VVe  received  the  other  day  a  box  of  tuberous  Begonia 
blooms  from  Mr.  RobertOwen,  The  Floral  Nursery,  Castle 
Hill,  Maidenhead.  His  plants  had  only  been  injured 
in  a  few  places  by  the  recent  frosts,  and  those  sent  us 
were  as  bright  and  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  culled  from 
plants  under  glass.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  the 
way  of  colour,  saving  perhaps  a  variegated  variety  of  a 
pinkish  white  shade  which  was  variously  streaked  and 
splashed  with  carmine-rose  towards  the  tips  of  the 
outer  flowers  especially.  All  of  them  were  of  respectable 
size,  while  some  cheerful,  self  rose-coloured  kiuds  were 
above  the  average  size  for  plants  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  and  measured  from  5  ins.  to  5£  ins.  in  diameter. 
Some  of  the  scarlet  and  crimson  kinds  were,  however, 
much  better  in  shape,  especially  a  bright  scarlet  variety 
that  was  almost  perfectly  orbicular  in  outline,  and  of 
great  substance,  being  quite  fleshy  or  succulent  near 
the  base.  Another  deep  rosy  carmine  sort  had  the 
sepals  so  broad  as  to  make  the  flower  somewhat  concave 
or  basin  shaped.  A  bright  yellow  variety  measured 
3J  ins.  and  a  white  one  31-  ins.  in  diameter.  There 
was  also  a  deep  pink  one  of  good  outline,  and  all  were 
of  good  substance. 

Rhododendron,  Aspasia. 

The  flowers  of  this  new  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  are  funnel-shaped,  and  of  a  large  size,  with  a 
moderately  long  tube,  and  a  recurved  limb.  The 
segments  are  broad,  and  the  whole  corolla  is  of  a  uniform 
soft  luteus  yellow.  The  anthers  are  orange,  and  the 
filaments  white.  A  truss  of  bloom  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Chrysanthemum  Doric. 

The  heads  of  this  new  Japanese  variety  are  of  moderate 
size,  the  florets  are  densely  arranged,  recurved,  twisted, 
rather  narrow,  and  of  an  uniform  bright  yellow.  It  is 
evidently  an  early  sort,  and,  no  doubt,  possessed  of  some 
merit  as  a  decorative  variety.  Three  blooms  of  it  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when 
an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Caropegia  Sandersoni. 

Of  the  species  in  cultivation,  this  no  doubt  produces 
by  far  the  largest  flowers  of  any.  The  long  twining 
stems  are  of  a  deep  dull  green,  and  bear  at  the  nodes  or 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  their  singular-looking  flowers. 
The  base  of  the  corolla  is  tubular,  and  deep  green, 
constricted  and  narrow  about  the  middle,  funnel  shaped, 
and  creamy  white,  suffused  with  pale  green  above  this, 
and  surmounted  by  a  most  singular-looking  five-lobed 
limb  with  the  edges  of  the  lobes  united  at  the  top, 
forming  a  structure  resembling  a  Baldwin  parachute 
more  than  anything  else.  This  is  bright  green  and 
reticulated  with  yellow,  especially  on  the  inner  surface 
(morphologically  the  upper).  There  are  five  lateral 
rounded  openings  beneath  this  umbrella-like  top,  and 
the  two  contiguous  halves  of  each  segment  are  united, 
forming  five  emarginate  lobes  projecting  into  the  side 
openings  of  the  flower.  The  organs  of  fructification 
are  bidden  low  down  in  the  corolla,  and  the  whole 
structure  and  organisation  of  the  flower  are  very  com¬ 
plicated.  A  specimen  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  F. 
Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Macleay,  Pendell  Court, 
Bletchingley,  when  a  Botanical  Certificate  was  granted 
it. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Plants  grown  for  exhibition  blooms  should  by  this 
time  be  housed  ;  the  first  week  in  October  I  consider 
is  quite  early  enough  for  the  general  collection  to  be 
moved  under  glass.  This  year  we  have  been  obliged  to 
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have  recourse  to  covering  the  plants  for  a  period  of 
nearly  three  weeks  with  tiffany,  owing  to  the  cold 
frosty  nights  setting  in  so  early.  From  the  present 
time  until  the  shows  begin  is  a  period  of  anxiety  to  the 
exhibitor,  and  unless  he  is  watchful  and  attentive  to 
details,  twelve  months’  work  may  be  spoiled  in  a  couple 
of  days,  by  what  is  known  to  growers  as  “blooms 
damping.”  To  minimise  the  risk  of  this,  the  plants 
must  have  an  abundance  of  air  night  and  day,  and  at 
no  time  ought  the  top  ventilators  to  be  entirely  closed. 
In  the  evening,  and  in  wet  weather,  just  sufficient  heat 
should  be  turned  on  as  will  prevent  a  cold  stagnant 
atmosphere.  All  watering  of  the  plants  should  be  done 
in  the  morning,  and  discontinue  feeding  with  stimulants 
when  the  blooms  are  about  half  expanded.— J.  H. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Amongst  the  great  number  of  varieties  of  Oncidiums  to 
be  found  in  cultivation,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  more 
welcome  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  0.  tigrinum, 
for  a  good  spike  or  two  is  enough  to  give  the  house 
such  a  primrose-like  perfume  as  would  satisfy  the  most 
ardent  of  Primrose  dames.  Though  the  colours  of 
Oncidiums  are  generally  yellow  and  brown,  there 
are  many  notable  exceptions,  which  if  not  so 
showy  at  a  distance  as  0.  Marsliallianum  or  0. 
ampliatum  majus  for  instance,  yet  are  charming  plants 
when  well  grown. 

One  of  these  now  pushing  up  its  flower  spikes  is  0. 
Phalienopsis,  which  grows  very  freely  in  the  cool  house 
either  in  pots  or  pans,  and  when  treated  like  Oionto- 
glossum  crispum  never  fails  to  flower  satisfactorily.  0. 
cucullatum  and  its  giant  form  are  two  others  of  the 
same  class,  while  0.  papilio  and  0.  Kramerianum  when 
in  flower  are  always  attractive  to  visitors,  on  account  of 
the  flowers  so  nearly  resembling  butterflies.  These  two 
latter  varieties  thrive  best  in  the  warm  house,  and 
though  the  flower  spikes  will  keep  on  for  years,  and 
produce  flowers  periodically,  it  is  not  wise  to  allow  one 
spike  to  carry  more  than  five  or  six  flowers,  or  the 
plant  will  suffer  eventually. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  Oncidiums  of  compact 
growth  for  flowering  early  in  the  spring  is  undoubtedly 
O.  concolor,  for  when  grown  in  pans  in  the  cool  house, 
suspended  from  the  roof,  it  is  very  beautiful  when  in 
flower,  and  never  fails  to  attract  attention,  the  clear 
canary-yellow  being  none  too  plentiful  in  the  cool  house. 
Now  is  the  time  they  are  finishing  up  their  bulbs,  and 
will  be  pushing  spikes  shortly.  Should  any  thrips  be 
lurking  about  in  the  cool  house  they  are  sure  to  find 
the  young  spikes  of  0.  concolor,  at  least,  that  is  our 
experience  ;  unless  prevented  they  will  soon  cause  them 
to  turn  brown,  the  buds  consequently  becoming  crippled 
later  on.  Therefore,  as  prevention  is  more  satisfactory 
than  cure,  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  a  dip  in  weak 
tobacco-water  occasionally,  afterwards  laying  the  pots 
on  their  sides  to  drain.  Other  Oncidiums  which  need 
an  occasional  dip  are  0.  superbiens,  0.  undulatum,  0. 
serratum,  and  0.  macranthum,  as  well  as  Miltonia 
vexillaria  and  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum.  This  may 
seem  to  be  needless  work,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  for 
disfigured  foliage,  which  results  from  the  undisturbed 
presence  of  thrips,  is  not  what  lovers  of  Orchids  enjoy 
seeing,  and  if  these  different  plants  are  done  at  the 
same  time  periodically,  they  will  pay  for  the  extra 
trouble  ultimately. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  vineries  or  other  cool 
houses  in  which  Dendrobiums,  Thunias,  &c.,  are  resting 
do  not  go  down  below  50°,  and  it  is  best  to  water  the 
plants,  when  they  require  it,  early  in  the  day,  so  that 
the  surroundings  may  get  dried  up  again  before  night. 
—  W.  P. 

L/ELIA  autumnalis  alba. 

All  the  segments  of  this  species  are  revolute  at  the 
tips,  and  the  whole  flower  is  white  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  unimportant  points.  The  sepals  are  oblong- 
lanceolate,  the  petals  oblanceolate  and  broader,  and 
the  three-lobed  lip  is  furnished  with  three  ridges 
extending  along  the  tube,  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  of 
which  there  is  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  ridges.  The 
column  is  white  tinted  with  pink  at  the  apex,  and 
furnished  with  a  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  inner 
face,  dotted  with  purple.  "With  the  exception  of  these 
blotches  on  the  column  and  that  on  the  crest  of  the  lip 
the  rest  of  the  flower  is  pure  white.  The  scapes  of  the 
specimen  shown  stood  about  15  ins.  to  18  ins.  high. 
The  leaves  are  ligulate  and  channelled,  are  borne  two 
or  three  together  at  the  apex  of  the  fusiform  and  ribbed 
pseudo-bulbs.  The  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 


J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  and  received  a 
First  Class  Certificate. 

L/ELIA  PR/ESTANS  alba. 

In  this  we  have  a  beautiful  albino  of  a  well-known  and 
highly-esteemed  Orchid.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate  and 
white  ;  the  petals  are  elliptic,  acute,  and  purer  white. 
The  tube  of  the  lip  is  white,  while  the  lamina  and 
inrolled  side  lobes  forming  the  mouth  of  the  tube  are  of 
a  rich  deep  purple,  with  a  white  blotch  at  the  bifid 
apex.  The  edges  of  the  lamina  and  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  are  also  crisped  or  somewhat  plaited.  The  plant 
was  otherwise  similar  to  the  type,  which  was  shown 
alongside  of  it.  B  >th  plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  a  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded  for  the  white  variety. 

CVPRIPEDI U  M  PICTURATUM. 

In  general  aspect  the  flower  of  this  garden  plant 
resembles  C.  insigne  ;  but  in  colour  and  several  other 
particulars  it  is  quite  different.  It  would  appear  to  be 
a  hybrid  between  C.  insigne  and  C.  Spicerianum.  The 
upper  sepal  or  standard  is  broad,  revolute  at  the  sides, 
white,  tinted  with  pale  purple,  and  at  the  base  green, 
with  a  deeper  purple  mid-rib.  The  petals  are  oblong, 
suffused  with  greenish  yellow  and  pale  purple  on  a 
white  ground,  and  dotted  with  purple  on  the  basal  half. 
The  labellum  is  large,  purple,  and  reticulated  with 
slender,  darker  lines.  The  staminode  is  a  soft  purple, 
edged  with  white,  and  marked  with  green  in  the  centre. 
It  was  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.  P., 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  and  received  a 
First  Class  Certificate. 

Lycaste  plana  Cumminsi. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Orchid  are  stout,  ovoid,  and 
strongly  one  or  two-ridged  on  the  face,  bearing  large, 
lanceolate,  plicate  leaves.  The  sepals  are  broadly 
oblong,  and  of  a  dark,  shining  brown  colour.  The 
erect  petals  are  recurved  at  the  tip,  and  creamy  white 
with  a  pale  purple  blotch  on  the  centre  above  the 
middle.  The  lip  has  a  white  tube,  and  a  recurved, 
crisped,  reddish  purple  lamina,  with  a  crest  of  the  same 
colour.  The  specimen  in  question  was  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  G.  Cummins),  The  Grange,  Wallington, 
and  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society. 

Cattleya  Hardiana,  Wrigley’s  Var. 

This  handsome  Cattleya  is  reckoned  a  hybrid  between 
C.  gigas  and  C.  Dowiana.  The  large,  oblong,  leathery 
leaves  vary  from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  in  length,  and  are 
borne  singly  on  the  pseudo-bulbs.  The  scape  of  the 
plant  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  8th  inst.  had  four  fully  expanded 
flowers.  The  sepals  are  pile  rosy  purple  ;  the  petals 
broader,  oblong-elliptic,  purple,  and  beautifully  reticu¬ 
lated  with  paler  veins.  The  lip  is  intermediate  between 
the  two  parents.  At  the  sides  of  the  tube  internally, 
and  along  the  centre  of  the  tube,  the  colouration  con¬ 
sists  of  orange  and  intense  purple  in  alternate  lines. 
The  upper  portion  or  lamina  is  of  an  intensely  rich 
crimson-purple,  while  the  sides  on  the  lower  half  of  it 
are  soft  orange,  becoming  paler  towards  the  margin 
where  there  is  a  border  of  rosy  purple.  The  column 
is  suffused  with  pale  purple.  The  specimen  was  shown 
by  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Howick  House,  Preston,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  STOVE. 

Crotons  and  Dracaenas. — Now  that  the  growth  is 
ripened  up,  and  space  becomes  more  valuable,  Crotons 
may  be  tied  in  and  trimmed  up,  so  as  to  occupy  less 
room.  Straggling  shoots  that  are  not  required  may  be 
cut  away  ;  of  course,  this  applies  to  large  or  exhibition 
specimens.  They  will  then  permit  of  being  more 
closely  stood  together,  and  will  be  in  the  right  condition 
in  spring  for  making  an  even  start  into  growth. 
Dracienas  that  have  grown  toa  tall  for  ordinary  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  may  have  a  ring  cut  in  the  stem  just 
below  the  head  of  leaves,  and  a  handful  of  sphagnum 
moss  tied  round  them  into  which  they  can  form  roots 
before  cutting  the  top  clean  away.  A  flower-pot  cut 
in  two  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  filling  it  with 
light  soil,  and  keeping  the  latter  well  watered  until 
roots  are  produced. 

Alocasias,  &c.  —  Old  and  fading  leaves  that  are  no 
longer  of  any  decorative  value  may  be  removed,  thus 


reducing  the  plants  in  size,  and  allowing  the  light  free 
access  to  the  remaining  healthy  leaves.  This  also 
applies  to  other  fine-foliaged  subjects,  such  as  Anthu- 
riums,  Calatheas,  Dieffenbachias,  and  others  of  that 
class.  _ 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums.— Notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
frost  recently,  all  plants  in  pots  or  intended  for  indoor 
flowering  should  now  be  housed  without  further  delay. 
Give  the  plants  what  staking  and  tying  they  require,  and 
clean  the  pots  before  taking  them  indoors  ;  by  so  doing 
they  will  occupy  the  least  space,  and  all  unnecessary 
wetting  of  the  house  will  be  avoided,  a  matter  of  no 
little  consequence  if  damping  and  mildew  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  weather,  if  mild,  has  been  wet  and 
otherwise  unfavourable  to  newly-housed  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  and  all  care  should  be  exercised  in  watering, 
performing  the  operation  early  in  the  day,  so  that  the 
moisture  may  be  dried  up  before  night.  A  vinery  from 
which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  is  a  suitable  place  for 
housing  Chrysanthemums,  and  they  should  be  taken 
there  at  once,  where  they  are  to  flower.  Keep  the 
house  airy  and  cool. 

Camellias. — These  should  be  housed  without  further 
delay,  if  that  operation  has  hitherto  been  deferred  ; 
because  although  hardy  enough  in  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties,  the  buds  of  large -flowering  double  kinds  would  be 
liable  to  suffer  in  the  event  of  sharp  frost.  What 
sponging  or  other  cleaning  is  necessary  should  be  done 
before  the  plants  are  taken  into  their  winter  quarters, 
both  for  convenience  sake  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
cleanliness  indoors.  A  shed  or  similar  structure 
would  be  found  a  suitable  place  for  the  operators, 
should  the  weather  prove  showery. 

Hellebores. — It  is  the  custom  of  many  to  lift  their 
plants  of  Helleborus  niger,  and  put  them  in  pots,  bas¬ 
kets  or  on  the  forcing  bed  ;  but  the  plan  is  not  to  be 
recommended  on  a  large  scale  on  account  of  the  injury 
to  the  plants  so  operated  upon.  A  much  better  plan  is 
to  place  frames  or  hand-lights  over  the  plants  where 
they  are  growing.  If  kept  somewhat  close,  flowers  of 
great  purity  may  be  obtained  even  in  the  stormiest  of 
weather,  and  that,  too,  much  earlier  than  from  wholly 
unprotected  plants. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vineries.  —  The  latest  Muscats  should  by  this 
time  be  well  finished  up ;  but  if  not,  continue  a 
little  fire-heat  until  they  are  so,  otherwise  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  keep  well  during  the  dull  wet  month  of 
November.  On  bright  days  it  will  occasionally  be 
necessary  to  damp  down  the  house  a  little  in  order  to 
maintain  the  health  of  the  foliage.  The  early  vinery 
may  now  be  pruned  and  got  into  readiness  for  closing 
later  on.  Prune  back  to  a  good  bud,  and  then  proceed 
to  dress  the  rods,  cleaniug  away  what  loose  bark  can 
be  removed  by  the  hands.  Then  with  a  hard  half- 
worn  brush  thoroughly  scrub  every  crevice  of  the  bark 
with  a  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound  at  the  rate  of 
6  ozs.  of  the  insecticide  to  a  gallon  of  water,  or  even 
twice  that  amount  if  mealy  bug  is  prevalent. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Root-pruning. — Any  root-pruning  considered  neces¬ 
sary  had  better  be  done  while  there  still  remains  suffi¬ 
cient  warmth  in  the  soil  to  sustain  root  action  until  the 
trees  again  become  partly  established.  Trees  so  treated 
at  this  time  will  be  in  much  better  condition  to  start 
into  growth  in  spring  and  bear  a  crop  thau  those  left 
till  mid-winter  or  even  later.  Young  pyramidal  and 
bush  trees,  if  growing  too  rampantly,  may  be  lifted, 
and  after  having  the  roots  that  strike  perpendicularly 
into  the  soil  cut  away,  they  should  be  replanted, 
spreading  out  their  roots  horizontally  about  6  ins.  below 
the  soil.  Trees  on  walls  may  have  a  trench  cut  round 
them  at  a  distance  from  the  wall  proportionate  to  their 
size,  and  all  the  long  rampant  roots  shortened  back. 
If  long  tap-roots  are  suspected,  dig  beneath  and  remove 
them,  afterwards  filling  in  the  soil,  and  making  sure 
that  it  is  trodden  quite  firm  to  prevent  sinking.  Keep 
the  roots  as  near  the  surface  as  possible. 

- - 

Gardehess’  ImoiEMiNT  Societies. 


Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  autumn  session  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  1st.  The 
president,  Sir  Thomas  Martineau,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  about  130  members  were  present,  including 
Professor  Hillhouse,  Rev.  J.  A.  Williams,  Mr.  Latham, 
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Councillor  E.  Butler,  Wednesbury,  &c.  The  president 
spoke  of  the  very  great  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion,  and  congratulated  the 
members  upon  the  great  progress  that  had  been  made 
during  the  past  year.  Particularly  gratifying  was  it  to 
note  from  the  annual  report  that  a  new  bookcase  had 
been  purchased,  and  that  many  valuable  books  had 
been  added  to  the  library,  which  was  freely  used  by  the 
members,  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  being 
ninety,  which  he  considered  most  satisfactory.  Alto¬ 
gether  he  felt  that  he  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  little  cutting  which  he  assisted  to  put  in  during 
the  time  of  his  mayoralty,  a  little  more  than  three 
years  ago,  seeing  how  quickly  it  had  made  roots,  thrown 
out  its  branches,  and  thoroughly  established  itself 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  city.  He 
was  pleased  to  find  that  annual  excursions  had  been 
inaugurated,  knowing  as  he  did  that  a  visit  to  such 
establishments  as  the  Messrs.  Suttons’  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  gardens  at  Heckfield  Place  could  not  otherwise 
than  prove  to  be  instructive  and  enjoyable. 

The  president  then  briefly  introduced  Mr.  J.  Wright, 
F.R.H.S.,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  social,  intellectual, 
and  professional  status  of  gardeners.  The  whole 
paper  was  so  pregnant  with  good  advice  to  gardeners, 
old  and  young,  and  was  delivered  with  such  force  and 
animation,  that  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  select  any 
one  passage  that  did  not  meet  with  general  approbation, 
evidence  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  frequent  and 
unanimous  applause  of  the  members.  Professor 
Hillhouse,  in  a  congratulatory  speech,  moved  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wright  for  his  paper.  This  tvas 
readily  supported  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Williams,  Mr. 
Latham,  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  was  unanimously  endorsed 
by  every  member  present. 

Mr.  Wright  having  replied,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
new  members  elected,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a 
close.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Tea  Roses,  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Williams,  which  Mr.  Wright  said  were  by  far  the  best 
he  had  seen  in  or  out  of  London  for  the  past  six  weeks* 

The  society  meets  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  7  30,  and 
the  programme  as  at  present  arranged  is  as  follows  :  — 
October  15th. — “  Potatos,  their  introduction,  varieties, 
crosses,  &c.,  with  particulars  of  older  and  new 
varieties,”  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones,  Reading.  October  29th. — 
Election  of  Apples  most  suitable  for  growing  within 
seven  miles  of  Birmingham ;  discussion  to  follow, 
introduced  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Petch,  Worcester.  At  this 
meeting  the  question  of  changing  the  night  of  meeting 
will  be  considered.  November  12th. — “  Select  Annuals 
for  the  Stove  and  Greenhouse,”  Mr.  J.  Udale. 
November  26th. — “A  Chat  about  Ferns,”  Mr.  W.  B. 
Latham.  December  10th. — “The  Big  Gooseberry, 
varieties  and  cultivation,”  Mr.  J.  Pope.  December 
31st. — General  annual  meeting  at  7  o’clock,  for  the 
election  of  committee  and  officers  for  1890  ;  nominations 
to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  December  10th.  Subscriptions 
will  be  received  in  accordance  with  Rule  8. 

- ->$<* - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural.  —  October  8 th. 

The  most  prominent  features  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday 
last  were  the  collections  of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  three 
groups  of  Conifers,  the  latter  of  which  have  never  been 
brought  up  to  the  Drill  Hall  in  such  quantities  before. 
The  earlier  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  are 
also  getting  more  numerous.  Orchids  were  shown  in 
moderate  quantity,  but  some  beautiful,  rare,  or  well- 
grown  samples  were  present.  A  group  of  Orchids, 
Crotons,  and  Sarracenias  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway.  The  Orchids  consisted  chiefly  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  including  C.  cenanthum,  C.  oe.  superbum, 
C.  selligerum,  C.  vexillarium,  and  C.  cardinale  ;  also 
Pachystoma  Thomsoni  and  Cattleya  Aigburthensis. 
Amongst  the  Sarracenias  were  S.  Chelsoni,  S.  Drura- 
mondi,  S.  flambeau,  and  others.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  the  exhibit.  A  similar  award 
was  also  made  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
for  a  fine  group  of  Retinosporas,  amongst  which  were 
R.  pisifera,  R.  p.  aurea,  R.  plumosa,  R.  p.  flavescens, 
R.  p.  aurea,  R.  obtusa,  R.  o.  aurea,  R.  filifera  aurea, 
R.  tetragona  aurea,  R.  pisifera  nana  aurea  varie- 
gata,  R.  leptoclada,  R.  lycopodioides,  R.  filicoides, 
and  others.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Junipers  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  with 
its  varieties.  Amongst  the  former  were  Juniperus 
virginiana  glauca,  J.  v.  stricta,  J.  v.  compacta,  J. 


chinensis  aurea,  J.  japonica  aurea,  J.  sabinoides  and 
others.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Fraserii  glauca,  C.  L. 
erecta  viridis,  C.  L  filifera,  and  C.  L.  pulcherrima, 
with  silvery  grey  foliage,  were  very  distinct  and  orna¬ 
mental.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a  collection  of  Yews. 
Erect-habited  trees  are  Taxus  baccata  elegantissima,  T. 
b.  Cheshuntensis,  T.  b.  fastigiata  folia  aurea,  T.  b. 
pyramidalis,  T.  adpressa  stricta,  and  several  other 
seedlings.  Other  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature  were 
Podocarpus  japonica,  P.  macro phy  11a  variegata  and 
Cephalotaxus  drupacea.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  also 
showed  Begonia  Prometheus,  a  hybrid  between  a 
tuberous  variety  and  B.  Froebelii.  They  also  exhibited 
cut  trusses  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  such 
as  Aspasia,  soft  luteus-yellow  ;  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
crimson  ;  Dante,  fiery  orange  ;  Indian  Yellow  and  Star 
of  India.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  mixed  collection  of  single  and  double  tuberous 
Begonia  blooms  and  Abutilon  flowers,  for  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  vote  of  thanks.  They  also  staged  an  assortment 
of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  including  W.  Holmes, 
crimson  ;  Doric,  yellow  ;  Comte  de  Mun,  rose-purple  ; 
Theodore  Bullier,  red  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  suffused  purple 
on  white  ;  Avalanche,  pure  white  ;  Stanstead  Surprise, 
rose-purple,  and  several  others,  all  Japanese  varieties. 
Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones,  Camberwell,  also  exhibited  a 
collection  cut  with  their  foliage.  Amongst  those  we 
noticed  were  Mrs.  Hawkins,  yellow  ;  La  Vierge,  white  ; 
Mons.  W.  Holmes,  crimson  ;  Fiberta,  a  Pompon, 
yellow,  and  others,  for  which  they  received  a  vote  of 
thanks.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  group  of  Anthuriums, 
mostly  hybrids,  including  A.  Leodense  ;  A.  Edwardii 
roseum,  rose  ;  A.  carneum,  crimson-red  ;  A.  Laingii, 
white  ;  and  several  unnamed  seedlings  with  rose  and 
pink  spathes. 

Besides  those  Orchids  already  mentioned,  Lrelia 
pnestansand  L.  p.  alba  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bull, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea.  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Hawick 
House,  Preston,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Cattleya 
Dowiana  aurea  and  C.  Hardiana,  Wrigley 's  var.  A 
fine  sample  of  Vanda  coerulea  was  shown  by  Lord 
Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring  Park.  The 
spike  had  twelve  fully  expanded  and  seven  unopened 
flowers  of  a  rich  bright  blue,  tessellated  with  white. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  it.  Lycaste 
plana  Cumminsi  was  staged  by  A.  H.  Snree,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  The  Grange,  Wai- 
lington.  Flowering  and  fruiting  sprays  of  Jambosa 
australis  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 
Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Macleay,  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchingley,  exhibited  the  curious  balloon- 
flowered  Ceropegia  Sandersoni.  Some  baskets  of 
Lilliput  China  Asters  and  a  group  of  Balsams  were 
brought  up  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens  at  Chiswick.  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett, 
Twickenham,  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  stand  of 
the  new  yellow  Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  Ealing,  showed  some  flowering  specimens  of 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  the  tops  of  which  had  been 
layered  and  put  in  pots. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  exhibited  220  dishes  of  Apples  and 
eighty  dishes  of  Pears.  Amongst  the  Apples  were  fine 
samples  of  Red  Hollandbury,  Mabbot’s  Pearmain,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  King  of  Pippins, 
Warner’s  King,  Lord  Derby,  Pitmaston  Russet,  Baxter’s 
Pearmain,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Large  American,  Dutch 
Codlin,  Alexander,  Alfriston,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Bismarck,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Hoary 
Morning,  Lord  Suffield,  Mrs.  Barron,  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  the  handsome  Lady 
Sudeley,  Graham’s  Jubilee,  and  others.  The  collection 
of  Pears  also  included  the  best  known  varieties,  and 
some  not  so  frequently  seen,  such  as  the  fine  Beurre 
de  l’Assomption.  A  Silver-gilt  Bauksian  Medal  was 
awarded.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  C.  Davies, 
The  Mote  Park  Gardens,  Maidstone,  for  a  smaller  lot, 
but  many  of  them  were  fine  samples  of  cultivation. 
Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear  weighed  20  ozs.,  and  General 
Todtleben,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Durondeau,  and  Beurre  Bachelier  were  also  of  great 
size.  Handsome  and  large-sized  Apples  were  Alexander, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Warner’s  King,  Loddington  Seedling, 
Alfriston,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Hoary  Morning,  Cox’s 
Pomona  and  Baumann’s  Red  Reinette.  He  also  showed 
some  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Morello  Cherries,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum,  and 
Warner’s  Grape  Red  Currants.  A  large  Silver  Medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  -J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
Sussex,  for  a  collection  of  110  dishes  of  Apples  and 


57  dishes  of  Pears.  Amongst  the  former  were  good 
specimens  of  Stirling  Castle,  New  Hawthornden, 
Warner’s  King,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Lord  Suffield,  Blen¬ 
heim  Orange,  Golden  Spire,  Forge,  and  others.  Some 
of  the  last  named  were  shown  on  the  branches  All  the 
leading  varieties  of  Pears  were  shown,  with  Doyenne 
Boussoch,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Easter  Beurre,  Alexander 
Lucas,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme, 
Durandeau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Fondante 
d’Automne  amongst  others.  A  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey 
Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  for  a  fair-sized  collection  of 
Apples  in  beautifully  clean  condition.  Amongst  the 
finer  samples  of  large  Apples  were  Peasgood’s  Non¬ 
such,  The  Queen,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Loddington, 
Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Derby,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Lady 
Henniker,  Golden  Noble,  Bismarck,  Sandringham,  and 
Newton  Wonder.  Finely  -  coloured  varieties  are 
Duchess  Favourite,  Crimson  Queening,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Wealthy,  and  Dartmouth  Crab.  Amongst  American 
Apples  we  noted  King  of  Tomkins  County,  American 
Mother,  Washington,  and  Mabbot’s  Pearmain.  He 
also  showed  Diamante  Traube,  a  large  white  Sweet¬ 
water  Grape  grown  under  glass,  and  Black  Frontignati 
grown  out  of  doors.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son  showed 
fine  samples  of  Mabbot’s  Pearmain  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Gow, 
Reading,  had  John  Harris  Apple  ;  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Brown,  Stamford,  showed  South  Lincoln  Beauty, 
Duncomb’s  Seedling  and  Toogood’s  Seedling  Apples. 


National  Chrysanthemum.  —  October  9  th. 

At  the  Floral  Committee  meeting  held  on  Wednesday, 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Mr.  Geo.  Steveus,  Putney, 
exhibited  blooms  of  Chrysanthemum  M.  Jules  Lefebvre, 
a  Japanese  variety,  pale  purple  and  white  reverse,  with 
the  florets  ragged  at  the  apex  ;  also  M.  Le  Comte 
Foucher  de  Careil,  rose,  and  Le  Camoens,  pink  and 
white,  both  Japanese  varieties  also.  Mr.  R  Owen, 
Maidenhead,  showed  a  single  variety  named  Lovely, 
which  was  commended,  and  a  Japanese  Anemone 
named  Jeanne  Marty,  which  was  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate.  The  disc-florets  are  rose  tipped  with 
white,  and  the  rosy  ray-florets  are  somewhat  twisted 
and  drooping.  Mr.  Sullivan,  gardener  at  Devonshire 
House,  Roehampton,  exhibited  Mrs.  Chapman,  a  large 
purple  Japanese  kind,  and  white  on  the  reverse.  The 
largest  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  who  showed  a  dozen  blooms  of  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  a  large  Japanese  sort,  opening  pale  purple, 
and  ultimately  becoming  nearly  white.  Other  varieties 
were  Theodore  Bullier,  deep  red ;  Doric,  yellow  ; 
Thomas  Stephenson,  orange  ;  F.  Marrouch,  large 
yellow  ;  W.  L.  Scheffer,  white  ;  Georges  Daniel, 
blush;  O.  J.  Quintas,  pink,  and  which  was  com¬ 
mended  ;  Eugene  Gait,  deep  orange  ;  Avalanche,  large 
white  ;  Stanstead  Surprise,  purple  and  satiny  reverse  ; 
W.  Holmes,  crimson  ;  Meto,  a  large  white  variety, 
slightly  stained  with  purple,  and  having  the  florets 
deeply  ragged  at  the  apex  ;  and  Mons.  C.  Comte  de 
Foucher  de  Careil,  purple.  All  were  .Japanese  kinds, 
and  they  had  a  few  Japanese  Anemone  kinds, 
together  with  some  very  fine  double  tuberous 
Begonia  blooms.  These  were  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks. 
Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett,  Twickenham,  Middlesex, 
had  a  stand  of  twelve  fine  blooms  of  the  now  noted 
yellow,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  for  which  they  received  a  vote 
of  thanks.  Mr.  Henry  Briscoe  Ironside,  Foot’s  Cray, 
Kent,  exhibited  a  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  iu  bloom, 
and  about  2  ft.  high,  which  he  stated  was  grown  from 
a  simple  leaf  without  any  attachment  to  it  whatever. 
He  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

- — >x<— - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Carrots  Splitting. — Christopher  Leeson :  It  would  appear 
that  your  Carrots  are  in  a  rich  soil,  and  that  the  advent  of  heavy 
rains  has  been  favourable  to  rapid  growth,  as  in  the  case  .if 
other  root  crop’.  Before  the  rains,  growth  probably  had  almost 
stopped,  and  the  effect  of  a  sudden  absorption  of  a  large  amount 
of  moisture  would  encourage  the  splitting  of  which  you  complain. 
If  the  top  of  the  root  is  much  uncovered  there  would  be  an 
additional  inducement,  by  an  absence  of  the  natural  pressure  to 
which  they  should  otherwise  be  subjected.  The  best  plan, 
probably,  would  be  to  lift  and  store  them. 

Dahlias  — Alpine  Cottage :  Sorry  we  cannot  oblige  you  with 
the  names,  as  florists’  flowers  are  beyond  our  power  of  identiti- 
cation,  except  by  comparison,  and  there  are  none  left  for  that. 

Double  Richardia.— L.  McGreal:  Many  thanks  for  the 
drawing  of  the  double-spathed  Richardia  africana,  but  the 
occurrence  is  by  no  means  rare.  In  fact  we  see  a  number  of 
them  growing  every  year  and  have  specimens  sent  us.  Several 
of  them  have  been  noted  in  The  Gardening  World  at  different 
times.  They  occur  apparently  by  chance  and  may  not  appear  at 
all  on  the  same  plant  next  year.  If  you  could  fix  the  sport  so 
that  the  same  plant  may  produce  double  spathes  every  year  then 
you  will  have  gained  the  thanks  of  all  concerned.  A  drawing  of 
a  three-flowered  spathe  was  sent  us  some  time  ago  ;  and  this  is 
of  less  common  occurrence  than  the  double  one. 
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Fleshy  Roots. — A  Subscriber:  The  specimens  you  sent  are 
not  really  roots,  although  it  is  a  common  practice  to  speak  cf 
them  as  such.  They  are  the  underground  fleshy  and  tuberous 
roots  of  Stachys  palustris,  and  are  therefore  allied  to  S.  tuberifera, 
as  you  say.  The  plant  in  question  inhabits  river  banks,  wet 
places,  and  moist  fields,  even  where  it  proves  a  most  annoying 
weed  amongst  corn  and  other  crops,  where  it  is  most  difficult  to 
eradicate.  The  best  way  is  to  plough  the  ground  and  grub  it  up 
or  harrow  it,  and  afterwards  collect  the  roots  by  means  of  a  rake 
or  by  hand.  Every  piece  will  grow.  The  tuberous  stems  to  all 
appearance  are  not  quite  so  tender  as  those  of  S.  tuberifera,  but 
we  are  not  aware  that  anyone  has  tried  them  by  cooking. 

In'seots.— T.  Felt:  The  “grubs”  that  are  attacking  your 
Pear  trees  are  the  larva  of  the  Pear  Saw-fly,  or  Slug-worm, 
Eriocampa  limacina.  Wash  the  trees  at  once  with  a  decoction 
of  Hellebore  powder. 

Names  of  Fruits — Strathearn :  1,  Ecklinville  Seedling;  2, 
Potts’  Seedling  ;  3,  Emperor  Alexander,  pale  fruit.  C.  Davis: 
1,  Doyenne  Gris;  2,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Madame  Treyve.  J. 
Cocker :  1  and  6,  not  recognised  ;  2,  Dumelow’s  Seedling ;  3, 
Tower  of  Glaniis  ;  4,  Hall  Door  ;  5,  Rymer. 

Names  of  Plants,—/.  M.  P.  :  1,  Artemisia  Stelleriana.  J.  L., 
Hawick  :  Aster  Linosyris  (or  Linosyris  vulgaris). 

Renovating  Fruit  Trees  :  Erratum. — At  p.  70,  the  twentieth 
line  should  read  “  If  the  trees  are  still  comparatively  young  and 
not  too  large.” 

Roses. — T.  Pett :  The  new  soil  well  enriched  with  farm-yard 
manure  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  plants.  Replace 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  you  can,  dig  deeply,  manure  heavily, 
and  re-plant  the  trees  or  bushes.  It  will  do  little  good  to 
merely  change  the  top  soil. 

Scuticaria  Steeli. — II.  M. :  This  Orchid  is  epiphytical  in 
habit,  and  may  be  grown  either  on  a  block  or  in  a  basket,  some 
cultivators  succeeding  by  one  method  and  some  by  another. 
Use  sphagnum  moss  for  basketing,  but  little  or  none  will  be 
required  on  the  block,  provided  you  attend  well  to  watering 
during  the  growing  season,  as  the  plant  requires  a  liberal 
amount  during  that  period.  Keep  it  somewhat  drier  during  the 
winter,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  shrivelling  of  the 
long  thong-like  leaves.  The  stove  is  probably  the.  best  place  in 
which  to  keep  it,  as  it  is  a  native  of  Guiana.  The  other  species 
(S.  Hadwenii)  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  may  be  grown  in  an  in¬ 
termediate  house.  For  the  matter  of  that,  the  other  may  be 
kept  in  a  cool  house  during  its  period  of  flowering,  but  it  should 
be  returned  to  the  stove  to  make  or  complete  its  growth. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division  just  when  growth  is 
starting. 

Seedling  Gladiolus. — Gladioli:  The  spike  you  sent  us  is 
well  furnished  with  bright  and  showy  blooms,  but  they  are 
rather  small  compared  with  the  finer  kinds  in  cultivation.  We 
do  not,  however,  by  any  means  under-estimate  the  worth  of  the 
variety.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  has  a  showy  and  telling 
effect.,  worthy  of  preservation,  and  the  flowers  no  doubt  will  be 
much  larger  next  year  as  the  eorm  gains  strength.  The  three 
upper  segments  are  of  a  bright  scarlet,  with  yellow,  midribs, 
while  the  three  lower  ones  are  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  with  scarlet 
tips.  Low  down  in  the  throat  there  are  two  curious  purple 
stripes,  which  we  should  not  have  expected  in  that  position  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  flower.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
a  variety  with  two  rich  colours  so  strongly  contrasted  on  the 
same  bloom.  The  next  thing  will  be  to  get  size. 

Sport  from  Chrysanthemum  Mdlle.  Lacroix.—  Signalmo.n, 
L.  C.  D. :  The  sport  you  refer  to  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in 
public,  and  so  far  as  we  know  has  not  been  named.  We  shall 
doubtless  hear  more  about  it  this  season. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Christopher  Gleeson :  Many  of  your 
blooms  show  pleasing  and  attractive  colours.  Some  are  of  good 
form,  but  the  majority  are  rather  lacking  in  size — a  defect  that 
may  be  owing  to  the  plants  being  yet  small,  or  are  getting 
played  out  in  small  pots.  The  best  bloom  was  that  numbered 
10,  a  pleasing  orange-scarlet  of  good  Camellia  form,  but  the 
peduncles  are  rather  slender,  allowing  the  flowers  to  droop. 
No.  6  is  a  pleasing  deep  rose-red,  but  might  be  improved  in  form. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  large  white  (7),  and  we  think  the 
small  white  (11)  might  be  improved  by  culture,  so  as  to  attain 
size.  The  outer  sepals  of  No.  5  are  rather  small,  making  the 
flower  appear  lumpy.  The  salmon y  yellow  (9)  is  a  small  but 
pretty  flower,  and  as  you  say  it  is  of  erect  habit,  it  is  certainly 
worth  cultivating.  The  same  might  be  said  of  No.  8,  which  lias 
not  so  much  of  the  salmon  tint,  but  we  consider  it  less  pretty 
than  the  former.  The  other  doubles  are  pretty  in  some  cases, 
but  too  small  for  cultivation  alongside  of  the  many  splendid 
forms  now  to  be  met  with.  The  single  bright  yellow  variety  is 
a  pleasing  and  well-shaped  flower.  Of  the  two  crimson  singles 
the  smaller  (3)  is  by  far  the  better  form.  We  do  not  advocate 
excess  in  size,  unless  the  flowers  have  form,  substance  and 
other  qualities  to  recommend  them,  such  as  a  stiff  upright 
habit,  whereby  they  show  themselves  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

Communications  Received.— J.  H. — W.  McL.— J.  V.  &  S. — 
C.  H.  S— W.  C  -V.  A  Co.— A.  B.-W.  A.  A.— R.  0.— New 
Zealander. — A.  0. — R.  L. — R.  D.— T.  B.  I.  C. — T.  B.  B. — 
E.  S.  D.— L.  C.— W.  C. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  October  5th 
was  29 '58  ins.;  the  highest  reading  was  29 '77  ins.  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  the  lowest  was  29 '32  ins.  on 
Friday  morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
48 '9°,  and  5 '4°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  was 
considerably  below  the  average  on  each  day  of  the 
week,  the  coldest  day  being  Friday.  The  direction 
of  the  wind  was  variable,  and  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  air  averaged  11  '5  miles  per  hour, 
which  was  l'l  miles  above  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on  five  days 
of  the  week  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  0'90  of  an 
inch.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in 
the  week  was  10'0  hours,  against  15 '5  hours  at 
Glynde  Place,  Lewes.  . 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  7th. 

Messrs,  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  there  is  scarcely  any 
inquiry  for  Trifolium.  Winter  Tares  meet  with  fair 
inquiry.  Little  more  is  doing  in  Eye.  A  few  samples 
of  new  English  Red  are  to  hand,  and  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Hemp  and  Linseed  dearer.  Other  Bird  Seeds 
unchanged. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


October  9th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  4  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  10  2  6 

Peaches  ..  ..perdoz.  4  0  10  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  6  3  0 


s.d. 

Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels . each  2  0 

Plums . 4-sieve  2  0 


s.d. 

7  0 
6  0 


Potatcs.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Oct  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Picres. 


s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..3  0 

6  0 

Lilium  laneifolium, 

Asters,  French. 

12  blooms  1 

0 

3  0 

per  bunch 

Lilium  longiflorum, 

Asters....  12  bunches  4  0 

S  0 

12  blooms  3 

0 

6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 

1  0 

Lavender,  12  bunches 

Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0 

4  0 

MaidenhairFern,12bns  4 

0 

9  0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 

2  0 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3 

0 

6  0 

Chrysanthemums, 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  1 

0 

4  0 

12  bunches  3  0 

6  0 

Pansies  ..12  bunches 

Chrysanthemums, 

Pelargoniums,  12spys.  0 

6 

1  0 

12  blooms  1  0 

3  0 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0 

4 

0  6 

Cornflower,,  12  bnchs.  1  0 

3  0 

Primula,  double,  bun.  0 

6 

1  0 

Dahlias  . .  12  bunches  2  0 

4  0 

Pyrethrum.  12  buchs.  2 

0 

6  0 

Eschscholtzia,12bchs. 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0 

6 

1  0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0 

5  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  0 

3 

1  0 

Forget-me-nots .  1  6 

4  0 

—  Saffrano  .  .per  doz.  0 

6 

1  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0 

4  0 

Stephanotis,12  sprays  3 

0 

4  0 

Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  0 

12  0 

Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun.  2 

0 

4  0 

Gladioli  brenchleyensis, 

—  Peas . 12  ,,  2 

0 

4  0 

doz.  sprays  1  0 

1  6 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen,  o 

3 

0  9 

Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  3 

0  9 

Violets. ..  .12 bunches  1 

0 

1  6 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  0 

20 

—  French,  per  bunch  1 

6 

2  6 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT  AND  WANTED- 


Gardeners’  Register. 

LADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  of  sitna'ions,  all  booked 
free  of  charge.  — JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  141,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


THE  GARDENERS’ 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  an  addition 
will  be  made  to  the  Pension  List  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution  in  January  next.  All  persons  desirous  of 
becoming  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
applications,  with  Certificates  and  Testimonials,  to  the 
Committee,  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER 
9th  HEXT,  after  which  day  they  will  not  be  received. 
Preference  will  be  giveD  to  those  applicants  (or  their 
Widows)  who  have  been  on  the  Books  of  the  Institution 
as  Subscribers  for  Fifteen  clear  years.  Should  there 
not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  these  applicants  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  then  the  claims  of  those  who  have  not 
subscribed  so  long,  or  not  at  all,  will  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

By  order, 

EDWARD  ROGER  CUTLER,  Sec., 
50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

October  1st,  1889. 

P.S. — Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  in¬ 
formation,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 


Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 


TUB  C AGITATION  AND  PIG0TBB,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Mana^smsnt— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6d., 
post  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
Price,  Is.  j  post  free,  Is.  Id 


“Gardening  World”  Office,  17,  Catherine  St ,  W.C. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

HE  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  THE  Gar¬ 
dening  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st. 

For  Rates  of  Subscription  and  Scale  of  Charges  for  Adver¬ 
tisements,  see  be'.ow. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 


ESTABLISHED  1S84. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Fre?,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8d. ; 

6  months,  3s.  3d;  12  months,  6s.  6d,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8d  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 

“THE  BEST  FENNY  GARDENING  PAPER." 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

IS  published  every  Thursday  morning,  for  Saturday, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  on  the  following  terms,  prepaid -.—For 
twelve  mouths,  6s.  6d  ;  six  mouths,  3s.  3d.  ;  three 
months,  Is.  8d  (post  free)..  Foreign  Subscriptions 
(excepting  India  and  China),  Ss.  8 d  for  twelve  months, 
including  postage.  P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to 
B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Laue  Post  Office. 

Publishing  Office: 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

C0YENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  coluiun 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half- page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wyxnk, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“ Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


October  12,  1889. 
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RIPPINGILLE’S 

PATENT  POBTABIE  TUBULAR  RADIATING 

HOT-AIR  STOVES 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  known  for 


WARMING  SMALL 


GREENHOUSES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

Offices,  Shops, 
Bedrooms, 
Halls,  Studios, 
Landings,  &  c. , 
and 


KEEPING  OUT 
FROST  AND  DAMP 

From  small 


apartments  of 


every 

description. 

Made  in  3  sizes,  price  from  25s.  each. 

These  stoves  are  constructed  upon  a  new  principle,  and  are 
highly  recommended.  They  burn  without  smoke  or  smell,  give 
off  no  injurious  vapour,  condense  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  will,  if  required,  burn  24  hours  without  attention. 

Sold  by  all  Ironmongers.  Illustrated  Catalogue  aDd  name  of 
nearest  Agent  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 
The  Albion  Lamp  Company,  Birmingham. 


Greenhouses. —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  Ss.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft , 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
PlaDS.  &e.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


LAXTON’S  NOBLE  STRAWBERRY. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2s.  (id.,  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


NOW  READY.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

VINES  fit  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders :  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 


V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines  .  when  and  how  to 
do  it. 

VIII.  — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


C  Q  5®  T  SPSS. 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII.— Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


I  Chapter 

XX.— Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXL — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXII 1. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


A  few  thousand  good  plants,  taken  in  July,  warranted  true, 
8s.  per  100,  70s.  per  1,000,  free  on  rail,  for  Cash  with  Order. 


JAMES  BUBB  j  Nurseryman,  SOLIHULL 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3 cl. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  W.C. 


Horticulturists,  Florists,  &c. 

TV/- ANTED. — Particulars  of  Businesses  for 

V  \  Sale  from  £500  to  £2,000. — Address,  Mr.  BERNARD 
WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PARTNER  WANTED  with  £500  to  £1,000 

to  join  established  Horticulturist  near  London.  Present 
partner  retiring  on  account  of  ill  health  ;  practical  man,  half 
shares.— Address,  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


rilO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NURSERY- 

JL  MEN  &  FLORISTS,  Sc.,  GREENGROCERS,  FRUIT¬ 
ERERS,  &c. — Farms  to  Let  and  Businesses  for  Sale  from  £100  to 
£1  400  ;  for  particulars  apply  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON, 
Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEW0RTH,  HERTS. 


Lilies  of  the  Valley  at  Christmas! 

All  who  wish  to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  above  iu  bloom  by 
Christmas  week,  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  early  delivery. 
To  obtain  reliable  crowns,  order  direct  of  the  grower.  I  offer 
the  same  at  5s.  per  100,  packing  included,  for  cash  with  order  ; 
cheaper  by  the  1,000  and  10,000.  Orders  are  now  booked  for 
delivery  early  iu  November. 


T,  JANNOCH, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Grower  by  Special  Warrant  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales, 

DERS8NGHAM,  KING’S  LYNN,  NORFOLK. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice,  and  interesting  collection  in 
the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns. 

Partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  21).  containing  120  illustrations, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Ferns, 
Is.  6cZ.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  ' 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  Id. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Annual, 

Edited  by  LEWIS  CASTLE. 


—  CONTENTS  — 

Chrysanthemum  Topics — Notes  on  Novelties — The  Blue  Chrysanthemum — On  Dressing  the  Blooms— Notes 
from  the  West,  the  Midlands  and  the  North — A  Chat  about  Chrysanthemums  — Wood  Ripening — Manures  for 
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CDLTDRAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE, 

By  JOHN  CRANSTON, 

CONTAINING 

Every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture  ;  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest 
Roses  (fully  described) ;  a  select  list  of  sorts  adapted  to  various  circumstances, 
situations,  soils,  and  climates ;  a  complete  catalogue  of  varieties  of  Roses  in¬ 
troduced  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

To  be  performed  during  each  month  throughout  the  year. 


“GARDENINGWORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C, 

Demy  8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  Twenty-five  Illustrations.  Price,  Is.;  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 


The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


—  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis— The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
1.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings — Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out  — Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation— The  best  form  of  Begonia  House— Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.,  &e. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 
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PATENT  \ 

No.  9090  ) 


The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  ( Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Ul  1  Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally  their 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  ( 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER.  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints— viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 

dispensed  with. 


It  cau  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


SECTION  OF  PATENT  JOINT 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &C. 

HUB  wniB-ii  uv  INSPECTiqh  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  la. 


C  . 


FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR'S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
I  ichts  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

6  ft.  hy  3  ft .  £2  Os.  I  calTjage  and  packing  free. 

12  ft.  by  3  ft .  £3  Ids.  / 


“  PIC  RENA,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE-ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER.  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG.  BROAVN 
and  WHITE  SCALE.  AYORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &e. 


FORCING-  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
and  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with 
iron  har  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing.. 

2  Lights  and  Framing,  8  ft.  bv  6  ft.)  Carriage  I  £2  13s.  6d. 

4  16  ft.  by  6  ft.  |  and  J  £5  4s.  6d. 

s  ”  ,,  32  ft.  by  6  ft.  I  packing  )  £11  Os.  Od. 

5  ”  ’’  60  ft.  by  6  ft.  I  free.  I £20  Os.  Od. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 

Handlights,  £c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


CUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

EIGBGAfB  nurseries, 

LONDON  N. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  loth  July,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rde  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest,  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-wasliing  or 
spray. 

“I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE." 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  £  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

“  Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS." 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (\ 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon.. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  agents — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 
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For  Market  and  Private  G-rowers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRURS,  ETC. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

I  PHEAI&QONS 

Crawley,  fU?  Sussex. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


|R  ON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 
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Aorfiatl.'im*aL‘  au6  (General  'gVinfeus, 

42  to  48,  FANN  STREET,  AbDERSGATE  STREET, 

LONDON  ,  E.C. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every  description  of  Erintiny  for  Horticultural  Societies. 


Volume  V.  of  “The  Gardening  Wo  red/ 

Strongly  and  Neatly  Bound,  Now  Ready. 

PRICE  6  s.  6d. 

Cases  for  binding  any  Volume  always  in  Stock.  Price  2s.  41  d.  post  free. 
“GARDENING  W O RL D ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  hy  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  W ynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul  s, 
County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  October  12th,  1889. — Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Agents  for  Ireland:  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast. 


VOL.  VI. - No.  268.  j  0Coyent7Garden,  we.a’ !  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19th,  1889. 


I  Registered  at  the  General  Post  | 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  j 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  ljcl. 


QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

RCHIDS.  —  For  Sale,  good  established 


0 


plants  ;  bargains. — Apply,  G.  W.  DUTTON,  100,  East- 
gate  Street,  Chester. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

O  MALL  EERNS  in  thumbs,  good  stuff, 

k_5  3 s.  per  doz.  ;  215.  per  100,  cash.  Packing  free. 

W.  STRIKE,  Florist,  Sfcockton-on-Tees. 


T 
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New  White  Self  Carnation,  Mrs.  Muir. 

HE  finest  White  ever  sent  out,  7s.  per  pair. 

M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist,  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 

MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gymnn- 
gramma'ochracea). — Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz.;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid.— R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  —  An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

STRAWBERRY,  BRITISH  QUEEN,  still 

the  best  kind  in  cultivation,  50,  Is.  9<I.  ;  100,  3s.,  free 
carriage.  Laxton’s  Noble,  the  grand  new  early,  12,  Is.  6 d. — 
J.  CORNHILL,  Byfleet,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

pARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.— Hardy 

VA  border,  in  SO  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to — S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro’. 

T/HRGO’S  NEW  FORGET-ME-NOT, 

V  “BLUE  PERFECTION.” — The  queen  of  spring  bedding 
plants.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  produce  a  sensational 
display  next  spring.  Plants,  9 d.  each  ;  6s.  per  doz. — J.  H. 
VIRGO,  Florist,  Walton-in-Gordano,  npar  Clevedon. 

ROSES!  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! !  .'—The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

PRUNING  SEASON. — Send  for  Lists  and 

Testimonials  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner,  used  in  the 
principal  parks  and  gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom.— Patentees, 
GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  Ac.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Junr  ,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  is.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2.s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

EST  and  CHOICEST  ROSES  in  eultiva- 

vation.— Strong,  well-grown  dwarfs,  H.  P.s,  6s.  dozen  ■ 
25s.  100 ;  £10  1,000.  TEAS  and  NOISETTES.  9s.  dozen  ;  50s.  100. 
Catalogues.  500  varieties.  CHOICE  APPLES,  PEARS,  and 
PLUMS,  well  grown,  6s.  and  9s.  dozen.— GEO.  W.  BOOTHBY, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire. 
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FOR  SALE.— A  few  Large  and  Handsome 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS  for  stove  and  conservatory  will  be 
sold  at  much  below  their  value  for  lack  of  room— viz.,  Hibiscus 
variegatus,  Marantas,  Pandanus  Veitehii  (over  8  feet)  and 
others.— Address,  THE  GARDENER,  Stedham  Hall,  Midhurst 
Sussex. 


'CTLOWER  SHOWS,  FeTES,  ENTER- 

J-  TAINMENTS,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
v  entriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

ARR’S  NEW  DAFFODIL,  Mm 

the  Great  Spanish  Beauty. — 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character,  and  the 
most  refined  in  beauty ;  perfectly  hardy.  21,.  per  dozen  ;  2s. 

®  "lbs’  '30s-  Per  dozen;  3s.  each.  BARR'S 
GEN  ER A  L  BULB  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application  BARR'S 
aod  1>LANT  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application 
SAPi?RAMBf-^  SPECIES  OF  CROCUS  AND  MEADOW 
SAFFRON  LIST  on  application.—  BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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Florists’  Flowers  from  Scotland. 

OUR  FAMED  COLLECTIONS 

PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  PENTSTEMONS,  PHLOXES, 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCKS,  &c.,  &e.,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  The  plants 
this  year  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  we  catalogue 
such  varieties  only  as  are  fit  for  an  exhibition  table.  Try  them. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late  Downie  &  Laird),  Florists  to  the 
Queen,  Edinburgh. 

The  crocus  for  pot  culture.— 

The  best  varieties  are  SUTTON’S  INIMITABLE  WHITE, 
BLUE,  YELLOW,  and  PURPLE-VEINED.  These  have  been 
selected  after  careful  tests,  and  proved  to  be  the  best  for 
forcing.  They  make  a  very  brilliant  display  when  brought  into 
bloom  early  in  the  year.  Price,  each  colour,  S d.  per  dozen  ; 
5s.  per  100-  For  full  directions  for  culture  see  SUTTON’S  BULB 
CATALOGUE,  which  also  contains  lists  of  the  best  varieties  of 
all  Dutch  Bulbs  and  full  cultural  notes. 


s 
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UTTON’S  BULBS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen, 
READING.  (All  Bulbs  Carriage  Free,  except  orders  under  5s. 
value.) 

Horticulturists,  Florists,  &c. 

WANTED. — Particulars  of  Businesses  for 

Sale  from  £500  to  £2,000. — Address,  Mr.  BERNARD 
WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

PARTNER  WANTED  with  £500  to  £1,000 

to  join  established  Horticulturist  near  London.  Present 
partner  retiring  on  account  of  ill  health  ;  practical  man,  half 
shares. — Address,  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

O  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NURSERY¬ 
MEN  &  FLORISTS,  &c.,  GREENGROCERS,  FRUIT¬ 
ERERS,  &c. — Farms  to  Let  and  Businesses  for  Sale  from  £100  to 
£1,400  ;  for  particulars  apply  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON, 
Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

Border  Carnations. 

SPLENDID  Double  Flowers,  in  all  shades 

of  colour,  including  Flakes  and  Bizarres,  strong  healthy 
plants,  20s.  per  100.  Finest  exhibition  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
my  ow-n  selection,  6s.  per  dozen.— M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist, 
Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is.  ;  is  oiled  and  dressed ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  os. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life! 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

YIOLIN.  —  Magnificent  Concert  or  Solo 

Instrument,  copy  of  Nicholas  Amati,  perfectly  sound, 
beautiful  rich  powerful  tone,  full  size,  nice  handling,  with  first- 
class  Brass-mounted  Lock-up  Box,  and  grand  Silver-mounted 
Bow  ;  owner  in  want  of  cash.  Suit  lady  or  gentleman.  Sacri¬ 
fice  lot  for  15s  6 d.,  carriage  paid,  thoroughly  genuine  bargain. 
Cash  returned  if  not  approved.  Kindly  apply  or  address 
Mrs.  W.  HURSTHOUSE,  Opposite  Workman's  Club, 

’  Tibshelf,  Alfreton. 

Dutch  bulbs  direct  from  the 

GROWERS. 

A  NT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  of  Overveen, 

-LA.  Haarlem,  beg  to  state  that  their  CATALOGUE  FOR 
1SS9,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections  of  New 
Rare,  and  Fine  Bulbs  and  Plants  (94  pages  in  English)  is  now 
ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  b^  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 
themselves  or  their  agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co.,  3  Cross 
Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  LONDON,  E.C, 


T 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

tJ  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872  ;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

&REENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

HOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  hag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &e.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 

Heating  apparatus.  — Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t)  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

IVTURSERYMEN  “  THE  PATENT  GLAZ- 

-1- i  ING,”  12s.  6d.  cost  for  roof,  10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  or 
18s.  9d  for  roof,  15  ft.  by  10  ft— W.  CLARK’S  Reading,  Berks. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS^ 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  p.  116. 

HEATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000.000  Exp.  Joints 
sold.  Write  to  Inventor — J.  ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 

Silver  Sand.  1 1 

/HOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

VO  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams ;  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  ”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

BEESON’S  MANURE.  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  aU  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-ewt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s. ,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carhrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6<f.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  OANDLE  OO.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid^ 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  ail  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUC¬ 
TION,  at  Ms  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'cloek  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERYED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock 
each  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

TUESDAY  NEXT. 

Special  Sale  of  Lilies.  — Important  to  the  Trade. 
8,000  Lilium  auratum,  splendid  Bulbs,  just  received  from 
Japan  ;  also  several  thousands  of  various  Lilies,  including  2,000 
Lilium  rubium  eruentum,  1,600  Lilium  album  Kratzeri, 
5,500  Lilium  longiflorum,  grand  bulbs  ;  200  Lilium  auratum, 
rubro  vittatum  and  virginale,  tigrinum,  eximium,  elegans,  &c. 

lY/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

L»_I_  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY 
NEXT,  October  22nd,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

FICUS,  FERNS,  and  other  PLANTS  from  Holland,  PALMS, 
and  other  decorative  plantsfrom  an  English  nursery ;  300  lots 
of  first-class  DUTCH  BULBS,  DAFFODILS,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  Loudon,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  October  23rd,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock  precisely, 
without  reserve. 

On  view’  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

East  Dulwich. 

WITHOUT  RESERVE. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  by  A.  Briant,  Esq.,  of  East  Dulwich,  to 
SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  Shawbury  Hall,  Shawbury  Road 
(5  minutes’  walk  from  East  Dulwich  Station),  where  the  plants 
have  been  removed  for  convenience  of  Sale,  on  MONDAY, 
October  21st,  at  One  o'cloek,  his  entire  collection  of  ORCHIDS’ 
ill-health  compelling  him  to  relinquish  their  cultivation.  The 
plants  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  include  many  rare  and 
choice  species. 

On  view  the  morning  of  Sale  at  Shawbury  Hall,  as  above, 
where  Catalogues  can  be  had ;  also  from  the  Auctioneers,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  E.C. _ 

Heaton  House,  Cheshunt. 

The  well-known  Collection  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS, 
formed  by  the  late  C.  J.  Partington,  Esq.,  and  including 
undoubtedly  the  finest  lot  of  Phalaenopsis  that  has  been 
offered  for  many  years. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  have 

been  favoured  with  instructions  from  the  Executors  to 
SELL  BY  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises  as  above,  about  1  mile 
from  the  Cheshunt  Railway  Station,  on  TUESDAY  and 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  October  22nd  and  23rd,  at  Half-past 
Twelve  o’clock  precisely  each  day,  without  the  least  reserve,  the 
above  well-known  Collection  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS, 
including  an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  Phalamopsis,  the  whole  of 
the  plants  being  remarkably  well  grown,  and  in  excellent 
condition.  The  Collection  also  includes  a  very  fine  batch  of 
Cattleya  Mendelii,  five  plants  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba 
Cattleya  Mosshe,  a  splendid  lot  of  Hasdevallias,  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra,  and  others. 

May  be  viewed  by  appointment  with  the  Gardener  any  day 
prior  to  the  Sale.  Catalogues  are  now  ’ready,  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  Gardener  on  the  Premises, 'or  of  the  Auctioneers, 
67 and  6S,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Exeter. 

SIX  DAYS  UNRESERVED  SALE  of  particularly  well-grown 
NURSERY  STOCK,  presenting  to  Gentlemen  and  the 
Trade  largely  engaged  in  Planting,  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
securing  acres  of  well-assorted  and  thriving  youn<*  Stock 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  by  Messrs.  Lcfcomee,  Pince  &  Co.,  who  are 
relinquishing  the  business,  to  SELL  BY  AUCTION  on  the 
Premises,  the  Nurseries,  Exeter,  on  MONDAY,  October  2Sth 
and  five  following  days,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely 
each  day,  without  the  slightest  reserve,  the  First  Portion  of  the 
extensive^  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising  specimen  Border 
Sr  n'™s  L m-  rlch  assortment  and  in  considerable  quantities ; 
-5,000  Conifers  of  the  choicest  description,  beautifully  growm 
and  in  various  sizes  ;  20,000  Evergreens,  comprising  Variegated 
and  Green  Hollies,  Golden  and  English  Yews,  &c. ;  3,000  Hybrid 
Rhododendrons,  2S.000  Fruit  Trees,  consisting  of  6,000  Standard 
Dwarf  and  Pyramidal  Apples  ;  4,000  ditto  Pears,  1,000  Dwarf 
Trained  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots,  not  injured  by  frost 
Thousands  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Deciduous  Shrubs  and  Climb- 
mg  Plants  ;  15,000  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  including  3,000 
Ericas-  J.500  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  250  Daphnes 
2,o00  Genistas,  3,000  various  Ferns,  of  sorts,  600  Roses  in  pots, 

The  Stock  may  be  viewed  any  day  prior  to  the  Sale.  Cata- 
logues  may  be  obtained  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers 
and  Valuers,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

N.B.— Purchasers  may  arrange  with  the  Manager  at  the 
Nursery  to  have  their  lots  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of 

SFRYlf  T°n  up  t*  FTUSU«nT^arge’  The  “^-established  NUR- 
dEKi  is  TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  on  very  advantageous  terms. 

.  ™lP?rticulars  may  be  ot,tained  of  jjessrs  PROTHEROE 
s.  MORRIS  as  above. 


To  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists 

~P0R  SALE,  BY  PRIVATE  TREATY,  a 

-L  First-class  Nursery  and  Florist’s  Business,  together  with 
Three  quarters  of  an  Acre  of  Land,  Seven  Hothouses  (containing 
about  2a  000  feet  of  glass)  well-stocked,  Cottage  and  Building 
in  one  of  the  principal  Lincolnshire  Towns.  Everythin^  as  a 
f°?§,  c°,n.celA'  Cut  Flowers  a  specialty.— Further  particulars 
and  Card  to  View,  apply,  FRANK  FLETCHER,  Leeds, 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

C  O  1 1 1  TP  N othing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
I  H  U  1  I  ■  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  a'tuL  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATiS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


ROSES. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go. 

_  WORCESTER. 

KELWAY&SON. 

PARIS  “ EXPOSITION  UNIVERSELLE” 

PREMIER  AWARDS 

FOR 

KELWAY’S  P/EONIES. 

KELWAY’S  DELPHINIUMS. 
KELWAY’S  PYRETHRUMS. 
KELWAY’S  GAILLARDIAS- 
HERBACEOUS 
IRIS. 

GLADIOLI. 


KELWAY’S 

KELWAY’S 

KELWAY’S 


PLANTS. 


CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

Langport,  Somerset. 

SOC I ETIES’  ANNOU NCEMENTS. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CENTENARY 

CONFERENCE  AND  EXHIBITION,  1SS9. 

A  Conference  and  Exhibition  to  celebrate  the  CENTENARY 
of  Chrysanthemum  culture  in  this  country  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  on  TUESDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY,  November  5th  and  6th,  1SS9. 

Papers  will  be  read  by  leading  authorities  on  Chrysanthemum 
culture  each  day  at  1.30  p.m. 

The  EXHIBITION  will  embrace  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
Chrysanthemum,  whether  in  its  botanical,  its  horticultural,  its 
literary,  or  its  artistic  aspects  ;  and  it  will  seek  to  bring  together 
for  the  purposes  of  reciprocal  information  and  friendship,  all 
those  interested  in  the  Chrysanthemum  and  its  culture. 

Admission :  Tuesday,  from  1  o’clock,  and  Wednesday,  from  10 
o’clock.  One  Shilling. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society. 

HPHE  ANRUAL  DINNER  of  this  Society 

_L  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  October  23rd,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  at  5.30  p.m.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq 
will  preside. 

Tickets,  5 s.  each,  to  be  had  of  the  Secretary, 

W.  COLLINS. 

9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER. 

YD  RAND  EXHIBITION.  CHRYSAN- 

YA  THEMUMS,  FRUIT,  AND  VEGETABLES, 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  12th  and  13th. 
Schedules  free  on  application  to 

„  WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Framptou  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue,  including  Supple¬ 
ment  for  1SS9,  now  ready,  post  free,  Is.  Id. 


Eccles,  Patricroft,  Pendleton,  and  District 
Chrysantheum  Show. 

rTMIE  THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

-L  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Eccles,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  lath  and  16th  November,  1SS9. 

Prizes  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  £70  are  offered.  Entries 
close  on  Friday,  the  8th  November.  Schedules  aud  Entry  Forms 
may  be  obtained  from 

H.  HUBER,  Hon.  Secretary. 
1S3,  Worsley  Road,  Winton,  Patricroft. 

rpHE  TWICKENHAM  CHRYSANTHE- 

JL  MUM  SHOW  will  beheld  in  the  Town  Hall  on  TUESDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY,  19th  and  20th  NOVEMBER.  All  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr,  J.  J.  G.  PUGH 
2,  Heath  Road,  Twickenham. 


Special  Notice  to  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
Builders,  Engineers,  &c.,  &c. 

SPACES  may  now  be  secured  for  exhibits  at 

the  GRAND  PETE  of  the  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM  SOCIETY,  to  he  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  12th 
and  13th,  at  the  ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER. 

Early  application  necessary. 

„  WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Pram p ton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 


Soddy’s  BulbGollegtions 

All  “Best  Bulbs  Only.’’  Carriage  Paid. 


Collection  A,  for  tlie  Open  Ground.  12  9.  572  Bulbs. 


25  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
200  Crocus,  in  4  colours 
50  Daffodils,  various 
25  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 
25  Tulips,  single  „  „ 

IS  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
12  Iris,  finest  mixed 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 


6  Lilies 

25  Narcissus  Pheasant's  Eye 
12  Narcissus,  double  white 
6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
25  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 
100  Snowdrops,  selected 
25  Winter  Aconites 
12  Scillas. 


Collection  B,  for  the  Open  Ground,  6/-.  268  Bulbs. 


12  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
100  Crocus,  in  3  colours 
12  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 
12  Tulips,  single  ,,  ,, 

6  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
6  Iris,  finest  mixed 


12  Narcissus  Pheasant's  Eye 
12  Daffodils,  finest  mixed 
23  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 
50  Snowdrops,  selected 
12  Winter  Aconites 
12  Scillas. 


Collection  C,  for  the  Open  Ground,  3/-.  1S5  Bulbs. 

6  Daffodils  i  6  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 

25  Snowdrops,  selected  6  Narcissus,  double  white 

100  Crocus,  choice  mixed  12  Iris,  finest  mixed 

12  Tulips,  finest  mixed  6  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed. 

12  Scillas 


Collection  D,  for  Conservatory  and  Room  Decor¬ 
ations,  13/-. 

IS  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
12  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


200  Bulbs. 

200  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars. 
12  Iris,  choice  mixed 
4  Liliums 
IS  Scillas 
100  Snowdrops. 


Collection  E,  for  Conservatory  and  Room  Decor¬ 


ations,  6/6, 

9  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


200  Bnlbs. 

100  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars. 
9  Iris,  choice  mixed 
2  Liliums 
6  Scillas 

50  Snowdrops,  selected. 


Collection  J,  for  the  Open  Ground.  13/6.  S12  Bulbs. 


50  Hyacinths,  3  colours 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
25  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
25  Narcissus,  double  white 
25  Daffodils,  double 
25  Tulips,  double 
25  Tulips,  single 
400  Crocus,  Dutch,  separate 
colours 

25  Anemones,  extra  fine, 
mixed  double 


50  Snowdrops,  single 
25  Anemones,  extia  fine  mixed 
single 

25  Ranunculus,  extra  fine 
25  Jonquils,  single  sweet- 
12  Scillas  [scented 

12  Iris,  English,  fine  mixed 
12  Irish,  Spanish,  ,, 

12  Aconites,  Winter 
12  Hyacinthus  botryoides 
2  Crown  Imperials. 


Complete  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  BULBS  gratis  on  application. 

B  EEL'S  ODD  Y, 

Bulb  Importer1,  IALI0RTH  RD„  LOUDON,  S.E. 


LAING’S  LARGE  COLLECTIONS 


SONS- 


OF 

s,  FRUIT  TREES, 

J  ROSES,  VINES,  &c. 

If  Are  exceptionally  fine  thisseason;  in¬ 
spection  invited.  Railway  Station, 
Catford  Bridge.  Catalogues  gratis. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

§ccd,  'gflant,  gJulb,  §’  ‘gd'ce  glterchonti, 
FOREST  HILL ,  EOXDOX,  S.E. 
“NOW  IS-  THE  Ti^E  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  otter  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

C A R N ATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  wherever  Exhibited. 

The  choicest  exhibition  varieties,  good  plants,  true  to 
name,  my  selection,  per  dozen,  6s. ;  per  100,  42s.  Also  liberal 
collections  at  5s.,  10s.,  15s.,  20s.  Carriage  paid  for  cash.  Cata¬ 
logue  post  free.  The  trade  supplied. 

T.LORDJ  R.  Lord)  H0LEB0TT0M,  TODMORDEN 

CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergv,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices ,  Patterns,  and  I'estimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SAUYAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discount  for  Cash. 
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WANTED. 

T  ARGE  PALMS  and  other  DECORATIVE 

JL_J  PLANTS  in  Exchange. 

To  offer,  3,000  coloured  DRACAENAS,  in  thumbs,  well  rooted. 

,,  2.000  coloured  DRACdiNAS,  in  3£-in.  pots. 

All  the  Leading  Varieties  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices  for  Cash. 
Packages  Free. 

THYME’S,  Nurserymen,  GLASGOW. 


JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AMO  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 


W.  GORDON’S 

FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  OF 

LILiUNI  AURATUM 

HAS  ARRIVED, 

PRICES— 4d„  6d.,  9d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  each. 
Pen  100,  30s.,  35s.,  45s.,  55s.,  and  70s. 

Liberal  allowance  to  the  trade.  Apply  for  Catalogue  to 

THE  NURSERIES, 

AMYAND  PARK  R0AD}  TWICKENHAM. 

SPECIAL  CULTUPE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES, 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Eoses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 
The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


Lilies  of  the  Yaliey  at  Christmas  ? 

All  who  wish  to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  above  in  bloom  by 
Christmas  week,  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  early  delivery. 
To  obtain  reliable  crowns,  order  direct  of  the  grower.  I  offer 
the  same  at  5s.  per  100,  packing  included,  for  cash  with  order  ; 
cheaper  by  the  1,000  and  10,000.  Orders  are  now  booked  for 
delivery  early  in  November. 


T.  JANNOCH, 

Li  ly  of  the  Valley  Grower  by  Special  Warrant  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales, 

DIRSINQHAM,  KING’S  LYNN,  NORFOLK. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

SPECIALLY  LOW  AUTUMN  OFFER  and 
Catalogue  of  about  1,400  Species  and  Varieties,  free  on 
application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue ,  Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


DARWIN  TULIPS 

New  strain  of  single  self-coloured  Breeder  Tulips,  flowering  in 
the  middle  of  May,  with  extra  large  flowers,  on  stems  of  3  to  4  ft. 
high,  in  the  most  brilliant  and  striking  colours.  (See  Catalogue 
No.  430,  pp.  23-24,  and  Catalogue  No.  420). 

FIRST  SELECTION,  SECOND  SELECTION. 
100  in  100  sorts,  £10  3  4  100  in  100  sorts,  £10  0  0 


50  „ 

50  „ 

7 

10 

0 

50  „  50  „ 

5 

0 

0 

25  „ 

25  „ 

3 

15 

0 

25  ,,  25 

2 

11) 

0 

12  „ 

12  „ 

1 

17 

6 

12  „  12  „ 

1 

5 

0 

For  Collections  of  250,  500,  and  1,000  Sorts,  see  the 
above  Catalogues. 

Of  these  Tulips  720  varieties  were  planted  last  autumn  in  the 
Trocadero  Park  at  Paris,  and  there  flowering  they  were  much 
admired  last  spring. 

To  these  Tulips  were  awarded  at  the  PARIS  WORLD 
EXHIBITION  of  1889, 

A  GOLD  MEDAL, 

And  besides,  a  GRAND  PRIX  (Diplome  commimoratif 
personnel). 

As  planting  time  is  coming  on,  early  orders  are  solicited. 


E.  H.  KRELAGE  &  SON, 

Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists  to  His 
Majesty  the  King-  of  the  Netherlands, 

HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 


QUESTIONS 

Addressed  to  Mr.  S-  Ryder,  the 
Managing  Partner  of  Ryder  & 
Son,  Sale,  Manchester,  intended  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  style  and 
advantage  of  our  Rose  business,  &c. 

Do  you  soil  many  Rose  trees?— We  soil  an 

immense  number  every  year.  I  don’t  think  any  firm 
distributes  their  Eoses  more  widely  than  we  do. 

So  you  send  any  abroad  ?— Most  certainly ;  to 
all  parts.  Last  spring,  for  instance,  we  sent  a  great 
case  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Bijet,  in  Siam. 

■Whom  do  you  cater  for  in  England  ?— For 

private  buyers.  We  lay  ourselves  out  to  serve  amateurs 
and  gardeners  well,  especially  such  as  need  flowers  for 
exhibition. 

Do  you  succeed  in  pleasing  your  Customers  ? 

— We  sell  more  Eoses  every  year.  That  is  a  sufficient 
answer,  is  it  not  ? 

What  special  feature  is  there  about  your 

Eoses  ? — They  are  grown  to  do  well  when  the  customer 
gets  them.  All  the  culture  tends  to  make  them 
healthy,  hardy,  and  full  of  vitality.  They  are  not  fed 
with  liquid  manure,  &c.,  to  produce  show  flowers  for 
us  this  year  and  no  flowers  at  all  next  year  for  the 
customer. 

Will  your  Eoses  do  well- will  they  grow? 

— They  will.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this  question,  for 
I  am  afraid  many  Roses  do  badly.  I  am  confident  in 
saying  (so  careful  are  we)  that  if  Roses  will  do  at  all 
ours  will.  Buy  my  little  hook,  7 d.  post  free. 

What  is  the  special  feature  of  your  Col¬ 
lection  ? — We  don’t  catalogue  a  long  and  bewildering 
list  of  sorts.  We  just  select  the  best  only — the  cream. 
An  amateur,  therefore,  can’t  go  wrong.  He  knows 
every  Rose  is  a  good  one,  and  every  good  one  is 
included. 

Do  you  offer  many  new  Eoses?— We  offer 
just  a  few.  The  number  of  bad  kinds  sent  out  as  new 
and  good  kinds  every  year  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  the 
trade.  There  are  now  between  400  and  500  different 
kinds  of  Eoses  said  to  be  new,  and  offered  to  the  public 
as  new.  Not  a  dozen  of  these  are  really  good  ;  all  the 
rest  will  in  a  few'years  be  heard  of  no  more.  I  always 
have  spoken  against  the  present  system,  and  only  offer 
those  I  know  to  be  good. 

How  do  you  decide  which  is  a  good  now 

ROSO?—  Let  me  see  it  excelling  the  old  sorts  at  the 
shows.  It  must  do  this  before  it  gets  into  our  List. 

Do  you  take  much  trouble  with  your  Hose 
Catalogue  ? — I  flo,  indeed.  It  is  the  result  of  almost 
incalculable  labour.  At  the  shows,  &c.,  I  carefully 
look  over  all  the  kinds  to  find  out  which  are  doing 
well.  My  record  of  the  winning  kinds  is  simply  in¬ 
valuable  to  exhibitors.  It  is  published  always  in  our 
Rose  Catalogue. 

“What  other  {features  of  interest  has  your 

Collection  ? — We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  old 
favourites — Roses  one  seldom  meets  with  ;  old-fashioned 
favourites  that  should  not  be  lost.  Our  Catalogue  is 
said  to  be  very  interesting.  We  sell  a  great  number 
of  pot  Roses. 

You  have  a  Booh  on  Eoses  ?— Yes ;  ami  it 

has  done  well.  I  am  sure  it  has  had  the  widest  cir¬ 
culation  of  all  popular  Rose  books  ;  7 d.  post  free. 

RYDER  tb  SON  assure  the  readers  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  that  their  exceedingly  useful  Catalogue 
will  la  sent  post  free  with  the  greatest,  pleasure  to  all 
who  apply  for  it.  Besides  Roses,  it  contains  offers  of 
Fruit,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc.  Those  who  do  not  care  to  ask 
for  the  larger  look  may  have  a  Catalogue  of  Roses  alone, 
post  free,  with  pleasure. 

Prices  of  Dwarf  Roses  from  5s.  6d. 
per  dozen,  carriage  paid. 

Seed  Merchants,  &c., 

SALE,  MANCHESTER, 


BULBS 


EVERY  BUBB  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST„  BIRMINGHAM, 

The  celebrated  importer  of  Bulbs,  will  send  his  revised 
Pamphlet,  “  How  I  Came  to  Grow  Bulbs,”  and  the 
cheapest  Price  List  for  reliable  Bulbs  ever  issued, 
free  on  application. 

I  can  guarantee  my  best  Bulbs  to  be  the  finest  that  come  from 
Holland,  and  will  undertake  to  replace,  at  half  price  next  year, 
any  which,  with  fair  treatment,  do  not  flower  satisfactorily ; 
or  any  bulbs  that  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  when  received 
may  be  returned  and  the  money  refunded,  as  my  great  aim  is  to 
send  out  nothing  but  the  best  at  moderate  prices. 

■White  Roman  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz.,  15s.  100;  or 
a  very  grand  sample,  2s.  6d.  doz.,  19s.  100. 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  the  coming  Flower  of  the  Day, 
planted  now,  will  bloom  at  Christmas,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  6d.  100  ; 
extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  3d.  doz  ,  or  16s.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  9s.  ;  Bed,  13s. ;  White, 
16s. ;  or  mixed,  all  colours,  11s.  per  100. 

Tulips  will  be  dearer  and  scarcer  this  year,  owing  to  the 
great  increased  demand,  but  having  made  very  advantageous 
purchases,  my  prices  will  be  but  little  above  those  of  last  year. 

I  shall  have  a  very  select  collection  of  Narcissi  at  reduced 
prices,  and  I  shall  have  a  grand  lot  of  Scilla  sibiriea,  Chionodoxa 
Lucilife,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Winter  Aconites,  Ixias,  English 
and  Spanish  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Lilium  Harrisi,  &c.,  &c. 

A  full  list  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  on  application. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Next  Week’s  Eng-ag-ements. 

Monday,  October  21st. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and 
Stevens’  Booms.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Shawbury  Hall,  East 
Dulwich,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  October  22nd.  —  Boyal  Horticultural  Society: 
Meeting  of  Committees  at  11  a.m.  Lecture  on  Pears  by  Mr. 
Wildsmith  at  3  p.m.  Sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Partington's 
Orchids  at  Clieshunt.  Sale  of  Lilies  at  Protheroe  and 
Morris’s  Booms. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  23rd. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  United  Horti¬ 
cultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  at  6  p.m.,  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society :  Meeting  of  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  ta  the  Aquarium.  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Booms. 

Thursday,  October  24th. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Booms. 

Friday,  October  25th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Booms. 

Saturday,  October  26tli. — Salt  s  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s, 
and  Stevens’  Booms. 


11  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.’’ — Bacon. 


if  fir 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  1889. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

7eTHE  Cbystal  Palace  Fbuit  Show. — The 
^  superb  quality  found  in  the  hardy  fruits 
shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  week  gives 
the  exhibition  a  special  claim  upon  our  notice. 
The  show  bore  ample  evidence  that  in  relation 
to  both  Apples  and  Pears,  but  with  the 
former  especially,  we  are  going  ahead.  Any 
attempt  to  sit  upon  the  determination  of  the 
trade  to  increase  varieties  must  inevitably 
fail  of  its  effect,  because  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  new  varieties,  or  fine  old 
varieties  resuscitated,  will  come  to  the  front, 
let  who  may  complain  of  the  redundancy  of 
lists.  But '  so  far  as  old  kinds  on  the  one 
hand,  or  distinct  new  ones  on  the  other,  are 
concerned,  we  find  no  inferior  ones ;  indeed, 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  Apple  movement 
is  to  force  bad  sorts  out  of  cultivation  by 
putting  better  and  finer  ones  into  the  hands 
of  growers, 
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How  well  the  Kentish  growers  came  out 
of  the  competitive  ordeal  the  prize  lists  will 
show.  "We  have  never  seen  a  grander  lot  of 
fruit  than  was  shown  by  Mr.  Haycock’s 
successor  at  Barham  Court,  whilst  Mr. 
"Waterman,  from  Aylesford,  was  also  in  fine 
form.  Mr.  O.  Bunyard  also  well  merited  the 
honours  which  his  superb  collection  of  100 
dishes  won  for  Maidstone.  There  is  in  some 
kinds  a  wealth  of  colour  as  well  as  of  finish, 
and  although  some  house-grown  sanqfles  did 
evidence  wonderful  size  and  finish,  yet  the 
colour  was  chiefly  found  in  the  outdoor  fruit. 
We  could  wish  that  exhibitors  of  house- 
grown  fruits  would  indicate  all  so  produced, 
whilst  we  even  go  rather  farther,  and  would 
suggest  that  house-grown  fruits  should  form 
honorary  collections,  only  the  competitive 
classes  being  severely  limited  to  outdoor 
fruits. 

The  show  was  to  be  one  of  hardy  fruits, 
and  for  consistency’s  sake,  as  also  that  the 
public  may  not  be  misled,  the  course  advised 
is  most  desirable.  Some  indication  of  how 
each  dish  was  grown,  whether  on  cordon, 
wall,  pyramid,  bush,  or  standard  trees  would 
be  very  helpful  and  instructive.  The  Pears 
generally  were  very  fine,  but  somehow  the 
general  public  takes  much  less  interest  in 
Pear  culture,  whilst  the  interest  in  Apples  is 
growing  apace.  _ _ 

he  British  Fruit-Growers’  Association. — 
Our  country  readers  must,  we  fear,  hy 
this  time  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
London  we  are  living  in  a  perpetual  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  horticultural  conferences — so  rapid  in 
succession  do  they  follow  one  another.  Well, 
they  must  be  taken  as  signs  of  the  times, 
as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  old  dead¬ 
head  ways  in  gardening  will  no  longer 
answer,  and  that  there  must  be  an  awakening 
of  thought  and  labour  in  every  branch  of 
the  profession. 

Our  friends  of  the  ambitiously-termed 
association  above  named,  suddenly  awakening 
from  a  long  slumber,  as  suddenly  called  a 
conference  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  late  fruit  show,  and 
as  the  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
association  were  in  no  way  consulted  in  the 
matter,  there  was  naturally  some  amount  of 
heartburning,  which  was  intensified  when 
the  indefinite  programme — the  papers  and 
the  consequent  discussion  thereon — led  up 
to  an  undoubted  jumble.  The  proceedings 
at  the  outset,  very  tame  and  utterly 
wanting  in  earnestness  and  go,  became 
exciting  later  on,  especially  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  real  object  of  the  gathering 
was  to  pat  the  Fruiterers’  Company  on  the 
back,  because — fearing  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion — it  proposes  to  do  something  for 
fruit  culture  in  the  country  at  last,  but 
only  in  its  own  dubious  way.  The  public 
are  invited  to  subscribe  £5,000  to  enable 
the  Company  to  do  this  “something”;  the 
Company  is  to  handle  the  money  and  reap 
all  the  kudos  incidental  to  its  distribution 
in  prizes,  while  the  thoughtless  people  who  find 
the  money  are  to  look  on  and  admire  the 
process — exclaiming,  “Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  !  ”  or  in  other  words,  the  aroused 
Fruiterers’  Company. 

When  the  company,  composed  as  it  is  of 
persons  who  are  notfruiterers,  excepting  of  course 
the  few  members  who  are  foreign  fruit  merchants, 
accomplishes  something  worthy  of  its  name, 
it  may  merit  a  vote  of  thanks,  but  to  present 
it  with  such  a  compliment  while  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  other  horticultural  societies, 
which  have  done  so  much  to  promote  fruit 
culture  in  the  past,  and  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade  Association,  which  at  present  is  doing 
such  good  work  in  connection  with  the  Railway 
Rates  question,  are  to  be  absolutely  ignored,  is 
an  act  quite  unworthy  of  thoughtful,  earnest, 
practical  men. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  vote  of 


thanks  to  the  company  was  the  real  motive  of 
the  conference.  It  was  called  hastily,  and  its 
programme  was  crude  and  aimless.  Unless 
the  British  Fruit  Growers’  Association  can 
perform  its  business  in  a  more  practical 
fashion,  it  had  better  close  the  shop,  and  give 
place  to  other  and  more  useful  organisations. 

he  Begonias  in  Autumn. — So  brilliantly 
rich  were  the  colours  found  on  many  of 
the  glorious  Apples  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
week  that  we  might  have  well  termed  them 
the  flowers  of  the  hardy  fruit  garden.  But  in 
the  presence  of  the  truly  glorious  display  of 
Begonias  made  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  the 
metaphor  will  not  be  found  sufficiently  expres¬ 
sive.  Before  the  glorious  hues  of  the  Begonia 
flower  even  the  wondrous  colours  found  on  the 
Apples  remained  unpretentiously  modest.  The 
Messrs.  Laing  set  up  on  the  occasion  named 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibits  of  Begonias 
we  have  ever  seen  outside  of  a  nursery.  The 
array  was  not  on  a  long  narrow  table  as  is  the 
common  method  of  making  a  bank  of  flowers, 
but  were  thrown  back  on  a  broad  table  of 
some  depth,  perhaps  some  10  ft.,  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  light  Palms  and  other 
decorative  plants.  The  Begonias  absolutely 
filled  the  internal  area  of  the  huge  table,  and 
being  yearling  plants — that  is,  from  spring- 
sown  seed,  were  not  large,  but  all  luxuriantly 
blooming,  and  carrying  not  merely  glorious 
flowers,  but  in  such  variety  of  colour  as  to 
beggar  description.  Big  specimen  plants  of 
these  now  favourite  greenhouse  flowers  may 
make  a  brave  show,  but  as  compared  with  the 
effect  produced  by  the  many  small  plants 
thus  beautifully  grouped  on  the  table,  the 
specimens  would  have  been  nowhere. 

We  hope  the  firm  will  repeat  this  charming 
feature  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  November 
next,  if  possible.  Our  good  friend  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  florist,  Mr.  Cannell,  who  undoubtedly 
has  a  superb  lot  of  Begonias,  both  double 
and  single,  must  look  to  his  laurels.  His 
plants  and  strains  are  beautiful,  but  they  are 
not  seen  in  London  in  the  mass  as  Messrs. 
Laing’s  were  last  week.  What  greenhouse 
plant  could  give  to  us  at  this  time  of  the  year 
such  a  glorious  body  of  colour  as  the  Begonia  1 
Not  one.  Let  us  therefore  pay  all  homage 
and  honour  to  the  enterprise  of  those  florists 
who  have  made  for  us  the  Begonia  what  it  is. 

) Dears. — We  may  remind  our  readers  that 
'  Mr.  Wildsmith,  of  Heckfield,  a  well- 
known  and  esteemed  gardener,  is  to  deal 
with  these  fruits  in  a  paper  to  be  read  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday 
next.  We  trust  Mr.  Wildsmith,  who  can 

handle  this  subject  in  a  practical  way  and 
wastes  no  words  on  bunkum,  will  find  a 
larger  audience  than  greeted  Mr.  Coleman  at 
the  last  meeting,  when  he  dilated  so  ably 
upon  Coniferas.  The  old  objection  to  the 
hour  at  which  these  gatherings  are  held  still 
holds  good,  as  by  three  o’clock  the  greater 
portion  of  the  practical  people  attending 
the  meetings  have  gone  home.  It  is  a  poor 
compliment  to  pay  to  distinguished  gardeners 
who  prepare  valuable  papers  at  considerable 
trouble  to  find  that  their  hearers  rarely 
exceed  a  score  or  so  of  ordinary  attendants 
at  the  shows. 

The  most  marvellous  thing  concerning  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  that  whilst  a 
large  number  of  new  Fellows  are  being 
constantly  made,  still  there  is  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  attending  the  Drill 
Hall  meetings,  so  that  it  is  evident  other 
causes  than  a  love  of  horticulture  led  to  their 
joining  the  Society.  However,  we  return 
to  Pears  from  our  digression,  because  there  is 
a  wide  field  open  in  relation  to  their  selection, 
culture  and  methods  of  keeping,  which  leave 
room  for  wide  discussion,  in  which  all  who 
are  interested  in  their  culture  should  next 
Tuesday  stop  and  share  in.  We  have  had  of 
late  ample  evidence  that  a  poor  Pear  season 


can  still  show  us  grand  fruits,  and  numerous 
good  examples  present  will  help  to  give  effect 
as  well  as  interest  to  Air.  Wildsmith’s  paper. 

Having  demonstrated  that  we  have  a  wealth 
of  grand  sorts,  the  chief  question  seems  to 
be  how  to  keep  them.  The  bulk  of  oui 
best  sorts  are  of  so  fugitive  a  kind  that  any 
method  whereby  we  could  keep  them  fresh 
and  sound,  if  even  but  a  month  longer, 
would  be  hailed  as  a  discovery  indeed.  To 
give  a  fine  supply  of  luscious  Pears  from 
Christmas  to  Lady  Day  is  indeed  a  nut  which 
we  should  like  to  see  satisfactorily  cracked. 

he  Gardeners’  Improvement  Associations. 
— The  season  for  action  on  the  part  of 
these  associations  is  now  upon  us,  and  in 
numerous  directions  they  are  already  active. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features  in 
gardening  that  those  professing  it,  old  and 
young,  should  be  so  willing  to  come  together, 
and  thus  in  pleasant  intercourse,  mentally  and 
socially,  learn  from  each  other  so  much  that  is 
valuable  for  future  garden  life.  How  much 
better  is  it  for  gardeners  thus  to  assemble  and 
impart  to  one  another  their  knowledge  than 
to  be  like  the  selfish  prig,  who,  knowing  some¬ 
thing,  keeps  it  all  locked  up  in  his  brain,  or 
that  other  not  less  objectionable  being  who 
passes  his  leisure  in  the  local  bar  parlour. 

Both  such  sections  of  gardeners,  and  we 
deplore  the  fact  that  there  are  some  so  called, 
are  a  disgrace  to  a  noble  and  an  enlightened 
profession.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  seen 
in  those  who  do  not  mind  subscribing  to 
bring  good  men  from  long  distances  to  favour 
them  with  practical  ideas.  Such  conduct 
shows  that  some  at  least  make  sacrifices  for 
their  professional  welfare,  and  whilst  some 
considerable  technical  good  must  result,  there 
is  much  recompense  found  in  the  social  inter¬ 
course  from  these  weekly  gatherings. 

We  hope  the  heads  of  gardens  will  not 
forget  their  juniors  in  connection  with  these 
associations.  All  workers  in  gardens,  and 
especially  the  younger  men,  who  will  be  the 
heads  of  the  future,  may  find  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  societies’  gatherings  so  much  that  is 
heljfful  that  we  are  assured  they  will  in  later 
life  look  back  upon  their  connection  with  them 
with  unfeigned  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

he  Proposed  Carnation  Trial. — We  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  proposed  trial  of 
Carnations,  Picotees,  &c.,  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  is  now 
assuming  practical  shape.  The  Council  of  the 
society  have  not  only  issued  a  circular  to 
persons  interested  in  Carnations,  inviting  plants 
for  trial,  but  have  also  arranged  to  hold  a 
conference  at  Chiswick,  and  if  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  will  agree,  as 
doubtless  it  will,  to  hold  the  annual  show  there 
also  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  of  summer  gatherings  may  be  looked  for. 

Those  who  have  been  privileged  to  take 
part  in  the  now  annual  gatherings  in  Mr. 
Dod well’s  garden  at  Oxford,  have  found 
exceeding  enjoyment  in  inspecting  their  host’s 
Carnations  and  Picotees  growing  so  plentifully 
there.  In  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall  all  such 
pleasant  associations  have  been  painfully 
lacking.  Transfer  the  show  to  Chiswick,  and 
have  in  the  gardens  a  trial  of  hundreds  of 
plants  of  all  sorts  and  colours,  and  combined 
with  many  other  beauties  Chiswick  can  then 
furnish,  a  delightful  show  may  be  looked  for. 
We  hope  the  conference  work  will  not  be  over¬ 
done,  as  the  weather  may  be  warm,  and  visitors 
will  not  want  to  be  bored.  Still,  a  pleasant 
gathering  in  one  of  the  tents  on  the  lawn  may 
be  realised. 

We  hope,  should  the  garden  trial  prove 
to  be  as  extensive  as  it  should  be,  that  marks 
for  merit  in  the  plants  grown  will  be  awarded, 
not  by  the  Floral  Committee,  few  members  of 
which  are  Carnation  men,  but  by  a  body 
selected  from  growers  and  fanciers  generally,  as 
was  the  case  at  the  recent  Vegetable  Conference. 
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All  plants,  in  trebles,  should  be  sent  in  not 
later  than  the  end  of  November,  and  the  colour 
of  the  flowers  specified.  This  would  enable 
all  the  various  colours  to  he  grouped  for 
comparison.  It  is  in  such  ways  as  these  that 
Chiswick  exacts  the  support  and  the  admiration 
of  all  genuine  horticulturists. 

- ->$<- - 

The  Railway  Rates  Inquiry. — With  regard  to  the 
inquiry  to  he  held  by  the  Board  of  Trade  into  the 
question  of  railway  rates  to  be  sanctioned  by  that  body, 
a  large  gathering  of  those  interested  took  place  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall,  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  purpose  of  settling  a  mode  of  procedure.  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  will  conduct  the  inquiry, 
presided,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
the  inquiry  should  begin  on  the  29th  inst.,  at  10.30. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  W.  Grace,  late  of 
Shipton,  Andover,  as  gardener  to  W.  R.  Heave,  Esq., 
Bickton,  Fordingbridge.  Mr.  John  McLennan,  fore¬ 
man  at  Scone  Palace,  Perth,  as  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare,  Killarney  House,  co.  Kerry.  Mr.  F.  Capp, 
late  of  N orthcroft,  Englefield  Green,  as  gardener  to  J . 
Gardiner  Muir,  Esq.,  Newport  House,  Eardisley, 
Herefordshire. 

A  Splendid  Specimen  of  Aralia  Sieboldi. — “  R.  L.,’’ 
Edinburgh,  writes  Some  time  ago,  when  calling  at 
St.  Ann’s  Lodge,  Ascog,  Bute,  Mr.  Lamb,  the  gardener, 
pointed  out  an  immense  tree  of  Aralia  Sieboldi.  It  is 
10  ft.  high  and  18  ft.  through,  is  beautifully  furnished 
to  within  3  ft.  of  the  ground,  and  the  foliage  is  in 
splendid  health  and  colour.  The  tree  is  planted  at  the 
side  of  the  house  facing  the  south-east,  and  during  the 
winter  receives  no  protection  whatever.  Anyone  on  a 
visit  to  the  island  should  not  fail  to  give  Mr.  Lamb  a 
call.  A  hearty  welcome  will  be  given. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society. — “A.  0.”  writes:— The  twenty-ninth 
annual  exhibition  of  this  society  will  take  place  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  Nov.  20th  and  21st,  when 
I  shall  hope  to  see  a  grand  competition  for  the  handsome 
centenary  prizes  which  the  society  offers,  and  which 
should  induce  our  best  growers  to  compete.  The  prizes 
are  as  follows : — First,  £25  ;  second,  £15  ;  third,  £7  ; 
fourth,  £4  ;  fifth,  £2  ;  sixth,  30s.,  and  the  competition 
will  be  with  forty-eight  cut  blooms— viz.,  twenty-four 
incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  open  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  Simple  Moth  Trap.— During  the  desultory  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Fruit-growers’  Association  last 
week,  a  gentlemen  present,  who  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings,  told  us  of  a  very  simple  but  efficient  trap 
which  he  had  employed  to  catch  moths  at  night  in  his 
garden.  He  painted  the  insides  of  some  bottles  with 
luminous  paint,  corked  them  up  and  then  stood  them  in 
shallow  plates  of  petroleum.  The  moths,  attracted  by 
the  light,  fly  against  the  bottles,  drop  into  the  petro¬ 
leum,  and  are  killed  at  once. 

Mr.  Lewis  Castle’s  Orchids  :  Their  Structure, 
Histoi’y,  and  Culture. — A  French  translation  of  this 
work  has  been  prepared  by  Mons.  A.  de  Meulenaere, 
secretary  of  the  “  Orchidophiles  Beiges,”  and  has  just 
been  published  in  Ghent  by  F.  &  R.  Buyck  Fieres, 
13,  Rue  de  la  Tour  Rouge.  It  comprises  189  pages, 
the  list  of  Orchid  illustrations  having  been  extended 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  references  to  continental 
works,  and  the  list  of  Orchid  amateurs  includes  the 
names  of  those  in  England,  Germany,  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
The  English  list,  which  was  taken  from  the  third 
edition  of  Mr.  Castle’s  book  (published  nearly  two 
years  ago),  requires  revision,  but  the  directory  altogether 
will  be  found  useful. 

Gishurstine. — There  can  hardly  be  a  gardener  in  the 
land  who  is  not  as  familiar  with  Gishurst  Compound 
as  with  the  name  of  its  inventor,  an  enthusiastic  lover 
and  cultivator  of  hardy  plants.  With  Gishurstine,  the 
invention  also  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  they  are  not, 
however,  so  well  acquainted,  and  the  receipt  of  a 
liberal  supply  of  this  most  valuable  dressing  for  boots 
from  Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company,  Limited,  reminds 
us  that  a  word  in  season  may  be  useful.  As  a  water¬ 
proofing  composition,  we  have  used  nothing  else  since 
Gishurstine  was  first  brought  under  our  notice,  and 
never  found  anything  better.  It  is  a  cleanly  compound, 
easily  applied,  takes  a  polish  a  few  hours  after  applica¬ 
tion,  and  does  keep  water  from  working  through  sound 
leather,  and  thus  keeps  the  feet  dry,  the  benefit  of 


which  is  only  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  whose 
occupation  keeps  them  on  the  land  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  winter. 

The  Drowning  Fatality  on  the  Clyde.  —  At  a 
recent  Orchid  sale  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms,  Mr.  W.  H.  Protheroe  alluded  in  feeling  terms 
to  the  late  sad  accident  on  the  Clyde,  whereby  Mr.  R. 
C.  Fraser,  of  Arddarroch,  and  Mr.  W.  Hall,  the  well- 
known  Orchid  commission  agent,  of  Upper  Tulse  Hill 
Road,  lost  their  lives,  and  a  sympathetic  vote  of 
condolence  with  the  widows  was  unanimously  passed  by 
the  buyers  present.  It  has  been  thought,  however, 
that  something  more  tangible  than  mere  sympathy  is 
required,  and  we  are  pleased  to  hear  that  a  committee 
has  been  formed  to  collect  subscriptions  in  aid  of  a  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  both  families,  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch 
as  chairman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Protheroe  as  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Fred.  Horsman,  Hollybrook,  Colchester,  as  secretary. 
A  circular  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  issued  in  a  few 
days — in  the  meantime  any  of  the  gentlemen  named 
will  be  happy  to  receive  subscriptions.  Mr.  R.  B. 
White,  we  may  add,  has  most  generously  headed  the 
list  with  £59,  independent  of  what  he  may  consider 
himself  otherwise  bound  to  do  for  the  families  of  the 
deceased  men. 

The  Floral  Decorations  at  Colonel  North’s  Ball, 
given  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  the  11th  inst.,  to 
celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of  his  daughter,  Miss 
Emma  North,  were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Wills  & 
Segar,  and  were  carried  out  in  a  style  that  even  these 


The  Tuberose. 


renowned  decorators  have  seldom,  if  ever  excelled.  To 
describe  all  the  delightful  combinations  which  Mr.  Wills 
arranged,  would  take  up  more  space  than  we  can  afford, 
without  giving  any  adequate  idea  of  the  wealth  and 
richness  of  the  plants  and  flowers  that  were  employed. 
The  grouping  of  the  noble  Kentias,  which  this  firm 
employs  on  such  occasions,  was  simply  magnificent  in 
its  simplicity  and  grandeur.  The  wreathing,  of  which 
some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  was  employed,  was  most 
gracefully  disposed,  while  the  medallions  on  the  walls, 
made  of  white  Chrysanthemums,  with  the  initials 
“  E.  N.”  set  in  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  gave  a  delightful 
finish  to  the  walls.  In  the  principal  ball-room,  the 
columns  were  relieved  by  tall  well-feathered  stems  of  a 
very  graceful  Bamboo  (probably  Arundinaria  falcata), 
springing  out  of  small  groups  of  flowering  plants  at 
the  base.  The  effect  produced  by  their  use  was 
singularly  charming,  giving  the  immense  room  a 
beautifully  light  and  elegant  tropical  appearance. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  held  on  Monday  evening, 
E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  presiding,  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  Holmes,  reported  (1)  that  the  prize  money  awarded 
at  the  recent  September  show  had  all  been  paid ; 
(2)  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  the 
secretary  of  the  newly- formed  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  America,  asking  for  information  on  various 
subjects,  which  he  had  replied  to  ;  (3)  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Soeiete  Royale  de  Agriculture  et  de 
Botanique  of  Ghent  had  invited  several  members  of 
the  committee  to  act  as  judges  at  the  exhibition  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  plants  of  China  and  Japan,  to  be 
held  in  the  old  Flemish  city  on  November  24th  ;  (4) 


that  the  Catalogue  Committee  had  recently  completed 
a  supplementary  list  of  new  varieties,  which  would  be 
sold  with  the  original  catalogue  at  Is.  each,  or  at  3 d. 
each  separately  ;  (5)  that  he  had  been  to  Hull,  and 
had  completed  all  arrangements  necessary  for  the 
forthcoming  joint  exhibition  in  that  town  ;  (6)  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  holding  a  conference 
there,  over  which  Mr.  Jukes  had  kindly  consented  to 
preside  ;  and  (7)  that  the  prospects  of  good  shows 
being  held  at  the  Aquarium  and  Hull  were  of  a  very 
encouraging  character.  The  committee  received  with 
regret  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gilbey,  who  has  gone  to 
Sheffield,  and  elected  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironsides  to  take  his 
place  on  the  General  Committee,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce 
to  the  vacant  seat  on  the  Floral  Committee.  Eighteen 
new  members  were  elected,  and  the  usual  stewards 
appointed  to  assist  the  secretary  at  the  November  show 
at  the  Aquarium. 

Church  Decorations. — A  Lancashire  correspondent 
writes  : — Amongst  other  prominent  features  in  the 
decoration  of  Bamber  Bridge  Church,  near  Preston,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  harvest  thanksgiving  festival) 
were  the  pulpit  adornments,  carried  out  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
of  Cuerden  Hall  Gardens.  The  pulpit  is  of  white  stone, 
with  a  6-in.  ledge  on  either  side  of  the  book  rest,  and 
on  these  ledges  rested  shallow  tins,  2  ins.  wide,  filled 
with  Lycopods,  bunches  of  scarlet  Bouvardias  and 
Violets,  with  single  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  Mons. 
J.  Laing  and  James  Salter  inserted  in  the  moss. 
Highly-coloured  leaves  of  Cissus  discolor  inserted  into 
the  surface  of  the  sand  formed  a  border,  and  by  the 
Sunday  they  had  sufficiently  flagged  to  fall  slightly 
over,  exhibiting  their  exquisite  hues  to  the  audience. 
Dozens  of  wired  flowers  of  Lapageria  rosea,  hooked  to 
the  edge  of  the  tins,  formed  a  fringe  round  just  below 
the  points  of  the  Cissus  leaves,  the  latter  serving  to 
hide  the  wires.  Several  bunches  of  fine  Red  Currants, 
three  in  a  bunch,  also  of  Rivinia  humilis,  wired  and 
suspended  like  the  Lapagerias,  were  arranged  equi¬ 
distant  from  these.  For  effect  and  neatness  the 
decorations  were  pronounced  to  be  the  best  ever  seen 
by  those  who  make  the  round  of  churches — of  which 
there  are  several  near  by — on  harvest  festival  occasions. 

- »>X<- - 

THE  TUBEROSE. 

The  Tuberose  is  one  of  our  most  useful  flowering 
plants,  and  perhaps  its  most  valuable  characteristic  is 
its  adaptability  to  bouquet  and  button-hole  making. 
For  this  purpose  a  few  blooms  of  the  excellent  American 
variety,  Excelsior  Pearl,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any¬ 
thing  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Considering  how 
much  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  Tuberose  is  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
cultivated,  one  cannot  help  remarking  that  it  is 
surprising  that  its  culture  is  not  more  extensive  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  A  continuous  display  of 
these  powerfully  scented  flowers  may  be  had  almost 
throughout  the  year  by  successional  plantings. 

To  start  them  into  growth  some  growers  recommend 
potting  them  into  60-sized  pots,  in  which  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  until  full  of  roots,  and  afterwards 
transferring  them  to  48’s  to  flower.  But  as  this  method 
is  not  strongly  adhered  to  by  many  successful 
cultivators,  I  do  not  consider  the  plan  worthy  of 
recommendation.  Results  equally  satisfactory  are 
obtained  from  bulbs  potted  into  48  s  at  first.  I 
attach  more  importance  to  a  brisk  bottom  heat  in 
which  to  start  growth,  and  even  this  is  not  strictly 
essential  to  their  successful  cultivation.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  the  mistake  made  by  the  majority  of 
people  in  throwing  away  the  bulbs  as  useless  after  the 
first  year’s  flowering,  as  they  can  be  re-potted  and  will 
flower  again  satisfactorily.  My  experience  with  them 
prevents  me  from  corroborating  this  statement.  1  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  bulbs  of  the  Tuberose  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Hyacinth,  as  they 
degenerate  very  much  after  the  first  flowering.  Newly 
imported  bulbs  produce  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 

Amateurs  will  experience  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
producing  often  handsome  spikes  of  these  magnificent 
flowers  if  they  procure  a  few  bulbs  and  cut  away 
all  the  roots,  and  pot  singly  in  48-sized  pots,  using  a 
compost  consisting  of  nice  loam,  a  small  quantity  of 
sand  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal.  Plunge  the  pots  in 
a  bottom  heat  of  70°.  If  the  soil  is  moderately  moist  at 
the  time  of  potting  no  water  will  be  required  until  they 
are  started  into  growth,  after  which  they  must  never 
be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  the  same.  To  those 
with  limited  accommodation  it  may  not  be  superfluous 
to  remark  that  the  month  of  March  will  be  a  convenient 
time  to  make  up  a  hot-bed  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots, 
and  after  they  have  made  growth  about  1  ft.  in  length, 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  lower  temperature,  and  will 
ultimately  flower  satisfactorily  in  the  conservatory 
during  the  month  of  August. — J.  Peebles. 
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BRITISH  FRUIT-GROWERS 

ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association  was  held 
in  the  Entertainment  Room  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers  presiding. 
Possibly  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  notice  given, 
there  was  but  a  poor  attendance  of  members,  but  the 
intimation,  “admission  free,”  brought  in  a  good 
sprinkling  of  the  general  public.  The  chairman  read  a 
telegram  from  Lord  Brooke  expressing  his  regret  at 
being  unable  to  attend,  but  sympathising  with  the 
objects  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Rivers  then  read  the 
paper  : — 

Since  we  last  met  there  are  indications  that  public 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  very  great  importance 
of  the  meeting  here  last  year,  which  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  absolute  necessity  of 
developing  fruit  culture  in  these  islands  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  threatened  competition  from  other 
countries,  with  fruit  of  our  own  growing.  Although  we 
succeeded  almost  beyond  our  hopes  in  arousing  the 
attention  of  cultivators  and  owners  of  land  to  the 
knowledge  that  we  were  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the 
fact  of  the  enormous  and  increasing  consumption  of 
fruit,  and  that  we  were  not  making  due  preparation  to 
meet  this,  either  in  the  present  or  the  future,  yet  we  are 
not  content  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  success  of  that 
meeting,  but  have  assembled  again  to-day  to  discuss 
the  same  subject,  to  impress  upon  fruit  growers 
the  importance  of  the  subject  by  repetition,  and 
to  elicit  greater  and  more  extended  knowledge  by 
discussion.  Fruit-growing  has,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
received  very  great  assistance  from  the  powerful 
Advocacy  of  the  Loed  Mayor. 

For  the  first  time  I  think  in  the  civic  history 
of  London  the  chief  magistrate  has  consented  to 
depart  from  the  traditions  of  commerce  only,  and 
has  encouraged  the  cultivators  of  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  hope  that  they  may  derive '  some 
part  of  the  profit  which  has  been  enjoyed  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  foreign  cultivators,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  considerable  deductions  which  they  have  to  make 
over  to  English  importers.  London  alone,  with  its 
millions  of  inhabitants,  is  an  immense  consumer,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say  where  it  will  stop,  as  there  are  no 
apparent  signs  of  any  cessation  of  building,  turn  to 
which  side  you  will.  With  greater  or  more  diffused 
wealth  the  demand  for  fruit  will  increase  it  is  a 
business  which  cannot  fail  except  for  physical  reasons, 
such  as  the  divergence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  locking  up  our  land  in  perpetual  ice 
and  snow,  or  the  encroachment  of  ice  from  the  North 
Pole,  neither  of  which  catastrophes  seem  at  all  likely  to 
occur  in  our  time.  Foreign  invasion  we  hope  that  we 
shall  know  how  to  avert.  The  almost  absolute 
certainty  of  continuance  must  be  set  against  the  fact 
that  it  i3  not  possible  to  make  a  rapid  fortune  by 
growing  fruit  ;  it  is  not,  however,  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  which  beset  those  who  endeavour  to  achieve 
rapid  fortunes  ;  and  although  excessive  foreign  im¬ 
portations  may  to  a  certain  extent  cheek  our  legitimate 
hopes,  the  fruit-growiDg  industry  is  not  alone  in  this 
matter. 

Fruit  Culture  on  Farms. 

Our  society  will,  I  hope,  set  before  the  public  that 
fruit-growing  should  he  more  developed  on  farms,  that 
it  should  not  be  confined  to  market  gardens  and  to 
speculative  orchards.  If  the  multitude  of  farms  were 
to  devote  a  small  proportion  of  land — say  1  rood  to  150 
acres — to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  which  is  adapted  to 
the  soil,  a  very  large  supply  would  come  to  the  markets. 
But  I  do  not  mean  by  naming  this  proportion  of  land 
that  it  is  to  be  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  style  of  farm 
orchards,  which  seem  to  me  always  to  promise  a  very 
remote  profit  to  the  planter,  as  so  much  time  is  con¬ 
sumed  before  the  trees  come  into  bearing,  but  an 
orchard  fenced  and  cultivated  as  carefully  a?  a  well- 
tended  kitchen  garden.  The  profit  of  such  an  orchard 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  repay  the  care  and  labour 
given  to  it  by  the  production  of  fruit  of  superior  size 
and  quality,  such  as  will  be  inevitably  exacted  by  the 
consumer  of  the  immediate  future,  who  will  not  be 
content  unless  he  is  supplied  with  fruit  of  good  quality 
either  for  the  dessert  or  the  kitchen.  This  quality  can 
only  be  obtained  by  proper  cultivation  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  soil  and  of  classes  of  fruits  adapted  to  the  soil. 
As  a  rule,  I  think  too  much  reliance  has  been  placed 
upon  our  venerable  orchards.  It  has  been,  I  think, 
too  much  the  custom  to  consider  that  the  inheritance 
of  an  orchard  planted  by  a  great-grandfather  is  enough 
for  the  great-grandson  during  his  lifetime,  and  to  this 
idea  our  present  failure  to  meet  foreign  competition  is 


in  some  measure  due.  These  venerable  trees  are 
picturesque,  but  they  are  not  profitable.  A  gTeat  part 
of  the  fruit  when  gathered  is  of  inferior  size,  and  has 
to  he  selected  very  carefully,  generally  leaving  too  large 
percentage  of  small  fruits  to  realise  a  good  price  ;  and 
it  is  also  very  expensive  to  gather,  as  this  cannot  be 
done  without  ladders.  The  system  of  cultivation 
which  I  should  advise,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  that  of 
comparatively  dwarf  trees  from  which  the  fruit  can  be 
easily  gathered,  that  they  should  be  planted  at  distances 
varying  from  6  ft.  to  9  ft.,  and  that  moderate  pruning 
should  be  employed  by  which  the  tree  can  be  kept  at  a 
size  which  will  enable  the  plants  to  realise  these  con¬ 
ditions  of  gathering  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  from  a 
limited  area.  You  will  soon  perceive,  on  taking  the 
measurement  of  a  standard  tree  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
that  a  great  deal  of  room  is  occupied  by  unproductive 
wood,  the  stem  and  the  branches  spreading  over  a  great 
space  of  ground,  and  not  by  any  means  improving  the 
grass  underneath.  This  waste  is  avoided  by  closer 
planting  and  more  thorough  cultivation.  If  it  is 
supposed  that  such  a’  plantation  will  not  endure  so 
long  as  our  respectable  old  trees,  it  will  at  all  events 
have  fed  and  profited  the  planter,  who  need  not  trouble 
himself  to  look  beyond  his  own  necessities  and  desires. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  to  think  that  fruit  trees  are  to 
last  so  long  that  two  or  three  generations  are  to  elapse 
before  new  plantations  are  requisite.  At  the  risk  of 
being  thought  too  confident  I  must  insist  that 
The  Orchard  of  the  Present 
Should  he  prepared  by  trenching  2-1  ins.  deep,  with 
a  very  liberal  supply  of  manure,  fenced  in  with 
wire  netting  where  game  is  plentiful,  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  planted  with  dwarf  trees  from 
6  ft.  to  9  ft.  apart,  a  row  of  bush  fruit  planted 
between.  Of  orchard  fruit  in  England  the  Apple 
and  the  Plum  must  always  remain  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  in  both  classes  the  English  can  challenge 
the  whole  world  for  unrivalled  excellence  in  sorts.  At 
the  present  time  we  can,  therefore,  meet  foreign 
competition  by  keeping  our  markets  supplied  with 
superior  quality,  and  this  we  can  do.  Our  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Strawberries,  and  Raspberries  are  better  than 
any  that  the  Continent  can  furnish,  and  although 
I  believe  that  continental  growers  are  preparing  to  meet 
us  by  adopting  our  varieties,  yet  they  cannot,  in 
Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  especially,  compete  against 
our  climate,  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  fruits. 

The  Question  of  Stocks. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  centuries  to  consider 
the  Crab  stock  the  only  stock  for  Apples,  except,  of  course, 
in  gardens,  and  this  is  certainly  true  with  regard  to 
standard  orchard  trees  ;  but  as  I  have  stated,  and  as  I 
believe,  that  profitable  Apple  culture  must  be  carried 
on  by  closer  planting,  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  planter  to  select  a  stock  which  has  the  property  of 
inducing  early  fertility.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Apples 
grafted  on  the  Crab  stock  will,  if  planted  when  two 
years  old,  come  into  bearing  very  quickly,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few'  years  the  trees  become  too  vigorous  and 
produce  more  wood  than  is  requisite.  1Ye  have  for 
some  years  employed  the  so-called  Paradise  stock  to 
correct  this  tendency  with  the  best  results.  There  is 
now  a  variety  of  stock  produced  from  the  seed  of  the 
Nonsuch  Apple,  and  which  is  singularly  well  adapted 
for  dwarf  orchards.  The  trees  are  moderately  vigorous, 
remarkably  fertile,  and,  moreover,  the  production  of 
roots  is  so  profuse  that  trees  seven  or  eight  years  old 
can  be  removed  with  safety  ;  in  fact,  I  removed  some 
bush  trees  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  which  had  been 
planted  by  my  father,  they  having  remained  in  the  same 
place  for  fourteen  years  without  root-pruning.  These 
trees  are  still  healthy  fruit-bearing  bushes,  and  are 
about  twenty-four  years  old.  This  stock  is  the  Non¬ 
such.  The  French  Paradise,  or  the  dwarf  Apple  of 
Armenia,  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  planting  for  profit. 
Apples  grafted  upon  it  form  pretty  and  curious  garden 
trees,  but  nothing  more.  When  I  had  the  honour  of 
reading  a  paper  before  you  last  year  I  mentioned  a  list  of 
sorts,  which  was  supplemented  by  other  speakers  ;  there 
is  therefore  no  necessity  to  recapitulate  those  sorts.  I 
may  say  that  I  hope  before  long  our  markets  will  be  so 
well  supplied  with  Apples  of  such  good  quality  that 
our  very  good  friends,  the  Americans,  will  be  compelled 
to  consume  their  flat,  tasteless,  and  woolly  Baldwins 
amongst  themselves  ;  we  shall  not  want  them  here. 

A  Threatened  Invasion  from  Servia. 

We  are,  I  understand,  menaced  with  the  importation 
of  Plums  from  the  vast  Plum-growing  districts  of 
Servia  and  Eastern  Europe,  probably  the  same  sort  of 
rubbish  as  that  poured  into  Hull  from  the  Plum 


orchards  of  Germany.  The  Servians,  I  understand, 
distil  an  ardent  and  fiery  spirit  from  the  Plum,  horribly 
injurious  to  the  consumer.  This  competition  we  shall 
have  to  meet.  It  seems  to  me  almost  incredible  that 
the  products  of  such  a  distance  can  beat  us  who  are 
close  to  our  markets,  but  here  again  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  must  he  the  point  on  which  we  shall  gain  the 
day.  I  am  sure  also  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  the 
choice  of  sorts,  in  Plums  especially,  and  the  quality, 
combined  with  quantity,  must  be  our  cheval  de  bataille. 
Let  the  Servians  keep  their  own  fruits,  unless,  indeed, 
we  cannot  beat  them.  In  a  former  paper  I  have  given 
my  own  experience  of  the  most  profitable  sorts  of  Plums, 
to  which  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  you.  I  have 
been  successful  in  securing  crops  of  Plums  owing 
entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  which  is  singularly 
favourable  to  their  culture.  It  is  a  strong  calcareous 
clay,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  I  owe  all  my  success. 
The  planter  of  Plum  orchards  should  be  very  careful  to 
examine  the  soil  before  making  any  large  plantations. 
The  Plum  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  for  pre¬ 
serving  and  drying.  Although  dried  Plums  seem  at 
present  almost  a  continental  monopoly,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  industry  should  not  be  acclimatised  in 
England,  especially  as  I  have  reason  to  think  that  we 
shall  find  sorts  of  English  Plums  fully  equal  in  drying 
properties  to  the  most  approved  continental  kinds. 
This  is  a  matter  which  no  doubt  will  be  taken  up  and 
developed  by  our  fruit  preservers  as  soon  as  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  manufacture  can  be  carried  on  with 
success  and  profit.  It  is  not  only  in  England  that 

The  Revival  of  Fruit  Culture 
has  awakened  a  strong  interest.  In  Ireland  efforts 
are  being  made  to  popularise  the  culture  on  small 
holdings.  Mr.  Bullock  Hal!,  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
most  important  and  salutary  undertaking,  has  already 
published  an  account  of  the  success  that  is  likely 
to  be  derived  from  an  intelligent  system  of  cultivation. 
All  Englishmen  will,  I  am  sure,  earnestly  hope  that 
Mr.  Hall’s  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  success  which  is  due  to  him.  I  must  here  remind 
English  growers  that  to  Ireland  we  owe  two  of  our 
most  popular  Apples,  the  Irish  Peach  and  the  Kerry 
Pippin.  I  thiuk  also  that  many  varieties  are  peculiar 
to  Ireland  which  are  not  found  in  this  country. 
Besides  the  cultivation  of  the  Apple,  I  am  sure  that  in 
Ireland  districts  can  be  found  where  Pears  can  be  grown 
fully  equal  to  those  produced  in  the  most  favoured  Pear 
country — namely,  the  south-west  of  France.  From 
Limerick  and  its  neighbourhood  I  have  seen  splendid 
specimens  of  Pears.  If  the  necessary  capital  could  be 
obtained,  I  am  convinced  that  a  large  Pear-growing 
industry  could  be  established  in  certain  parts  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  Pears  could  be  grown  not  only  for 
the  ordinary  market,  but  of  a  size  large  enough  to 
appear  on  the  dessert  tables  of  the  wealthy.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  cultivation  of 
large  and  weighty  dessert  fruit  must  be  conducted 
under  certain  conditions — that  is,  on  dwarf  trees  and  in 
sheltered  places,  as  they  are  too  heavy  to  hang  in  gusty 
weather  when  they  have  attained  their  full  size.  As 
the  season  of  dessert  Pears  lasts  from  September  to 
March,  and  sorts  exist  which  will  furnish  dessert  tables 
during  these  months,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  wide  field 
is  open,  and  that  an  opportunity  is  afforded  which  can 
be  almost  monopolised  by  Ireland. 

Pear-groaving  in  England. 

This  is  a  very  uncertain  business.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
some  localities  in  which  the  Pear  orchard  is  profitable. 
I  have  noticed  that  in  the  suburban  gardens  of  London 
the  Pear  tree  is  generally  more  vigorous  and  healthy  than 
the  Apple,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  warmer  climate  and  its 
capability  of  resisting  the  evil  effects  of  the  London  smoke. 

I  observe  that  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  work¬ 
man  does  not  care  about  fruit.  The  cause  of  this 
indifference  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  workman’s  bodily 
strength  is  his  capital,  and  this  capital  must  be  care¬ 
fully  husbanded. 

At  present  prices  half  a  dozen  Apples  fit  to  eat  would 
certainly  cost  3d.  I  do  not  think  the  most  ardent 
vegetarian  would  maintain  that  these  Apples  would 
satisfy  a  hungry  appetite.  Bread  and  cheese  and  an 
Onion  would  give  more  nourishment  at  the  same  cost. 
If  fruit  could  be  purchased  cheaply  enough  for  his 
income,  I  have  no  doubt  the  workman,  if  he  did  not 
care  about  it  himself,  would  be  glad  to  supply  his 
children  with  this  very  necessary  diet  for  young 
stomachs.  This  desirable  result  will  no  doubt  arrive  as 
soon  as  the  orchards,  with  which  every  suitable  farm 
should  be  furnished,  come  into  working  order,  and  the 
fact  generally  recognised  that  this  re-planting  must  he 
done.  The  remarkable  influence  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
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so  justly  exercises  on  social  matters  in  England,  when 
it  was  directed  to  fruit-growing,  gave  an  impetus  which 
will  not  cease,  and  his  speeches  on  behalf  of  fruit¬ 
growers  in  the  past  two  years  will  never  be  forgotten. 
The  Fruiterers’  Company,  departing  from  its  traditional 
custom,  which  I  think  was  connected  solely  with  the 
importation  of  foreign  fruit,  has,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  taken  a  great  step  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  native  industry  ;  and  if  the  frosts  of  our 
English  springs  will  abstain  from  destroying  the  tender 
blossoms  of  our  fruits  for  a  few  years  we  shall  establish 
such  a  supply  that  foreign  competition  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  cease  from  troubling  us. 

Mr.  J.  Wright  then  read  a  paper  on  “The  Fruit 
Question,”  of  a  general  and  controversial  rather  than  of 
a  practical  character,  which  we  hope  to  find  room  for  in 
an  early  number.  The  most  practical  paper  of  the 
day  was  then  read  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  his  subject 
being,  “Can  Peaches  and  Nectarines  be  successfully 
grown  against  Open  Walls  ?”  (see  p.  100). 

Mr.  R.  Smith,  Yalding,  read  a  short  paper  dealing 
mainly  with  the  treatment  of  old  Apple  trees  in  order 
to  induce  fertility,  and  a  desultory  discussion  followed, 
which  was  led  off  by  a  gentleman  who  stated  that  during 
the  last  twenty  years  had  travelled  much  in  the  colonies, 
and  that  he  had  lately  become  a  director  of  the  English 
Rose  and  Fruit  Company  (Cranston’s),  Limited,  -which 
was  going  to  put  the  fruit  question  straight,  and  teach 
us  all  instanter  what  we  should  do.  A  young  man 
from  the  Swanley  College  asked  the  newly-appointed 
director  a  question  about  storing  Apples  in  barrels,  but 
the  little  advertisement  having  been  got  off,  no  reply 
was  given. 

Mr.  Albert  Bath  called  attention  to  the  ravages  of 
the  winter  moth,  which  had  stripped  many  a  Kentish 
orchard  this  season  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  crops,  and 
stated  that  some  one  had  introduced  a  compound  which, 
if  painted  on  the  stems,  prevented  the  female  moth 
from  getting  into  the  trees  to  lay  her  eggs,  and  also 
prevented  rabbits  and  hares  from  barking  the  trees. 
It  was  an  expensive  remedy  to  apply  on  a  large  scale, 
but  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know  there  was  a  remedy 
at  hand.  Mr.  A.  Dean  discussed  the  general  question 
in  his  usual  forcible  and  intelligent  style,  concluding 
his  address  with  a  practical  suggestion,  which  was  that 
an  exhibition  on  a  large  scale  should  be  organised, 
which,  by  its  magnitude  and  importance  to  the  fruit¬ 
growing  industry,  would  bring  together  a  great  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Roupell  followed  with  some  observations  on 
fruit  culture  near  towns,  and  detailed  his  own  practice 
and  experience  at  Roupell  Park,  which  is  within  the 
smoke  radius.  A  gentleman,  whose  name  we  did  not 
learn,  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  American  blight 
that  the  trees  should  be  gone  over  with  a  solution  of 
shellac  dissolved  in  naptha  early  in  the  season.  He 
had  found  the  remedy  an  admirable  one  himself.  The 
nests  of  caterpillars  of  the  Lackey  Moth  he  had  got  rid 
of  by  going  over  the  trees  at  night  with  cheap  wax 
tapers  and  burning  them  out,  an  idea  which  brought 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  men  of  acres.  Mr.  Manning, 
a  well-known  advocate  of  vegetarianism,  had  also  a 
little  advertising  to  do.  He  was  contributing  articles 
on  the  fruit  question  to  the  Weekly  Times  and  Echo, 
and  recommended  his  hearers  to  seek  wisdom  in  the 
pages  of  the  paper  named. 

By  this  time  things  had  become  somewhat  mixed, 
and  the  chairman  got  the  meeting  back  to  business  by 
moving  a  resolution  thanking  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Fruiterers’  Company  for  the  interest  they  are  taking 
in  the  fruit  question.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  and  immediately  met  with  opposition,  the 
question  being  asked,  “What  has  the  company  done  to 
deserve  such  a  compliment  ?  ”  The  sense  of  the  meeting 
was  taken,  however,  after  some  sharp  sparring,  and  the 
resolution  was  declared  to  be  carried,  to  the  manifest 
joy  of  a  London  gentleman  present.  Great  institutions 
are  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Fruiterers’  Company  in 
the  eyes  of  London  gentlemen  ! 

Mr.  George  Bunyard  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
gentlemen  who  read  papers,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Manning  and  carried  unanimously,  after  which  the 
usual  thanks  to  the  chairman  was  voted  with  applause, 
and  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close. 

- - - 

Honour  to  English  Agriculturists— The  French 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Leopold  Fays,  has  conferred 
the  Order  du  Merite  Agricole  on  three  Englishmen, 
these  being  the  first  of  our  countrymen  on  whom  this 
decoration  has  been  conferred.  The  recipients  are  Sir 
Jacob  Wilson,  the  hon.  director  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  ;  Mr.  Ernest  Clarke,  the  secretary 
of  the  society  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  F.  Moore,  well  known 
as  a  writer  on  agricultural  subjects. 


OTHS  ON  1ERUITS. 


Apple,  Gascoigne’s  Seedling. 

There  are  two  distinct  varieties  grown  under  this  name, 
the  work  of  different  raisers,  and  a  third  and  perhaps 
more  recent  kind,  properly  known  under  the  name  of 
Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling.  The  latter  is  a  small, 
conical  Apple,  deeply  flushed  with  scarlet,  and 
consequently  very  attractive.  The  quality  is  generally, 
however,  only  considered  second  rate  ;  a  fact  which 
often  applies  to  highly-coloured  Apples.  One  of  these, 
named  Gascoigne’s  Seedling,  is  an  oblong  fruit  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  variously  marked  and  suffused  with 
rosy  pink,  and  overspread  with  a  dense  grey  bloom 
similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  case  of  Hoary  Morning. 
It  is  therefore  a  showy  Apple,  and  what  is  more 
surprising,  of  first-class  quality.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size.  Another,  named  Gascoigne’s  Seedling,  and  which 
is  grown  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Chiswick,  is  highly  coloured  and  handsome  ; 
it  is,  however,  quite  distinct  from  the  above,  being  a 
broad,  considerably  flattened  fruit  of  medium  size  or 
rather  above  it,  when  well  grown.  The  skin  is 
greenish  yellow  when  mature,  suffused  with  crimson 
on  the  exposed  side,  and  conspicuously  spotted  with 
dark  brown.  It  is  a  mid-season  variety,  and  is  now 
coming  into  use.  The  flesh  is  white,  watery,  and  only 
second  rate  ;  hut  being  a  useful  culinary  Apple  and 
very  handsome,  is  well  worth  growing.  The  other 
two  may  be  used  for  culinary  or  dessert  purposes. 

Apple,  Barchard’s  Seedling. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  of  medium  size  or  somewhat 
below  it  ;  but  the  tree  bears  very  regularly  from  year 
to  year,  and  on  account  of  that,  as  well  as  its  beautiful 
appearance,  finds  favour  in  the  markets  about  London. 
It  is  likewise  grown  largely  in  some  of  the  market 
gardens.  In  shape,  the  fruit  is  roundly  ovate,  bluntly 
five-angled  on  the  sides,  with  as  many  slightly  raised 
elevations  round  the  eye.  The  surface  is  greenish 
yellow  on  the  shaded  side,  and  heavily  suffused  and 
striped  with  crimson  on  a  lemon-yellow  ground,  where 
the  fruit  is  well  exposed  to  light.  The  flesh  is  white, 
more  or  less  tinted  with  green  near  the  eye  and  along 
the  veins  or  vascular  tissue  running  through  it,  and  is 
so  firm  and  crisp  as  to  be  almost  brittle.  The  flavour 
is  brisk  and  sweet,  but  although  the  fruit  may  be 
compared  to  Manks’  Codlin  in  its  firm  and  crisp 
character,  it  does  not  possess  the  brisk  acidity  of  that 
well-known  variety.  Its  constant  bearing  character 
and  the  telling  appearance  of  the  fruit  are  points  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  about  to  plant  extensively, 
either  for  market  or  home  consumption. 

De  Maraise  Pear. 

The  fruit  of  this  Pear  is  beautiful  in  form,  but  by  no 
means  highly  coloured,  although  not  devoid  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  It  is  small,  or  on  vigorously-growing  trees  of 
medium  size,  short,  broadly  obovate  and  even  in  out¬ 
line.  The  skin  is  clear  yellow  on  the  shaded  side, 
more  or  less  freckled  with  russet ;  but  on  the  sunny 
side  it  is  of  a  duller  yellow,  heavily  splashed  and 
spotted  with  russet.  The  stalk  is  inserted  by  the  side 
of  a  fleshy  protuberance  in  a  shallow  cavity.  The  pale 
yellow  flesh  is  rich,  juicy,  and  melting,  and  although 
the  variety  is  said  to  ripen  at  the  end  of  October,  it  has 
been  in  season  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  since  the  first  week  of  this  month,  and 
will  keep  good  for  some  time  to  come.  The  trees  bore 
tolerably  well,  supplying  a  good  quantity  of  useful 
fruit.  The  variety  has  been  grown  in  this  country 
since  1847,  and  is  well  worthy  of  more  extensive 
cultivation. 

- — - - 

FLORAL  NOTES  FROM  FOREIGN 

PARTS. 

Passing  through  Switzerland  and  Italy  at  the  end  of 
September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  there  i3  not 
much  to  note  in  the  way  of  flowers,  although  the 
summer  lingers  longer  than  with  us  at  home.  In 
Belgium  one  finds  on  all  sides  evidences  of  high  art  in 
floriculture,  and  I  was  impressed  with  signs  of  progress 
on  all  sides.  Begonias,  for  instance,  are  liberally  used 
for  bedding  out  with  excellent  effect.  Winter  weather 
commenced  early  in  Switzerland  this  year,  and  the 
gardener  at  the  Schweitzerhof  Hotel,  in  Lucerne,  had 
begun  to  make  a  clearance  of  the  soft  things  bedded 
out  in  the  small  but  pretty  front  garden,  during  the 
last  days  of  September.  Dahlias  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  evidently  had  a  severe  doing,  and  Asters  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Hotel  du  Lac,  where  I  stayed,  had  come 
to  grief  badly.  Roses,  Zinnias,  Scabious,  and  zonal 


Pelargoniums  were,  however,  not  much  the  worse.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  and  the  mountain  slopes,  especially 
the  Righi,  were  gay  with  autumn  tints,  Cherry  trees 
vieing  with  Virginian  Creepers  in  gorgeous  crimson 
hues. 

The  hill-sides  of  Lake  Como  are  not  so  advanced  as 
at  Lucerne,  and  the  edible  Chestnut,  Hazel,  Walnut 
and  Vine  are  only  just  commencing  to  show  a  shade  of 
yellow.  Indian  Corn  is,  however,  ripe  and  fit  to  cut, 
while  Pumpkins  and  Gourds  in  variety  are  showing 
golden  tints.  Olives  are  a  very  poor  crop  about  here, 
but  Chestnuts  and  Figs  are  abundant.  Palms,  Aloes, 
Agaves  and  Cacti  lend  a  semi-tropical  character  to  the 
well-kept  gardens,  which  are  very  attractive.  Ole¬ 
anders  do  remarkably  well,  making  huge  bushes  10  ft. 
to  12  ft.  high,  while  some  varieties  of  Roses  are  equally 
luxuriant.  I  noticed  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  struggling  up 
a  hillside  at  the  back  of  a  villa  garden,  full  of  flower, 
forming  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  vivid  avalanche  of 
Ampelopsis  that  leapt  from  rock  to  rock.  Magnolias 
form  majestic  trees,  while  the  Sumach  runs  up  as  tall 
and  straight  as  a  Cypress. 

Carpet  bedding  evidently  fetches  the  Italian  taste, 
and  great  use  is  made  of  Alternantheras,  which  grow 
vigorously  and  colour  brightly.  On  the  sloping  lawn 
of  the  Villa  dell’Olmo,  near  Como,  the  gardener  had 
very  cleverly  worked  out  the  coronetted  dragon,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  family  crest.  A  favourite  bedding- 
out  subj  ect  is  the  yellow  Marguerite  (Chrysanthemum  fru- 
tescens,  Etoile  d’Or),  which  blooms  freely,  but  I  observed 
that  the  flowers  had  the  same  cup-like  character  which 
distinguishes  the  variety  at  home.  In  combination 
with  an  herbaceous  plant  with  Salvia-like  flowers,  the 
Marguerites,  both  white  and  yellow,  make  the  long 
borders  and  larger  beds  remarkably  gay.  Pyrethrum 
selaginoides  does  not  seem  to  have  made  its  way  here, 
but  the  older  Golden  Feverfew  is  in  general  use,  its 
luxurious  growth,  however,  spoiling  its  effect  as  a 
bedder. 

I  was  amused,  both  at  Lucerne  and  at  Como,  to  find 
our  dear  old  friend  the  Carnation  treated  as  a  trailing 
plant.  At  the  former  town  I  noted  three  pots  suspended 
in  a  window,  while  at  the  latter  I  saw  several  boxes  on 
window-sills.  The  unfortunate  plants  had,  in  some 
cases,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  sent  out  long, 
drooping  shoots,  like  an  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium, 
while  the  grass  maintained  its  straight  character, 
pointing  downwards.  Others,  however,  had  rebelled, 
and  the  grass  at  the  end  of  a  shoot  3  ft.  long,  curved 
upwards  towards  the  sky,  giving  the  plant  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  collection  of  Dutchman’s  pipes.  I 
regretted  to  note  the  absence  of  flowers  in  cottage 
gardens  about  Lake  Como,  but  the  impoverished  and 
heavily-taxed  people  are  too  much  intent  on  getting 
some  marketable  produce  out  of  every  inch  of  soil  to 
afford  any  space  for  flowers.  At  Lucerne  there  seemed 
to  be  some  attempt  to  bring  flowers  to  market  for  sale, 
and  there  was  actually  one  florist’s  shop  ;  but  I  strolled 
through  Como  two  or  three  times  without  seeing  a 
button-hole  or  a  nosegay.  In  the  churches  artificial 
flowers  have  ousted  the  genuine  article,  and  even  in  the 
cemeteries  similar  heresy  prevails. 

It  is  somewhat  late  for  wild  flowers,  but  I  found  the 
sweet-scented  purple  Cyclamen  on  a  hillside  atMoltrassio 
and  a  fine  Campanula  hard  by.  Between  this  place  and 
Cernobbis  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  true  Adiantum, 
side  by  side  with  the  Maidenhair  Spleenwort,  in  a  wild 
state  by  the  roadside.  I  also  noted  some  fine  patches 
of  Ceterach,  with  fronds  8  ins.  to  12  ins.  long,  and 
plenty  of  Ruta  muraria,  but  not  of  an  abnormal  char¬ 
acter. — E.  F^angcr  Johnson,  Como,  October  9th. 

— - •>*<- - 

ffOTES  FROM  flcOTLAND, 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  —The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  Saturday 
evening  last.  Mr.  James  Murray  Garden  presided,  and 
there  was  a  good  attendance.  The  annual  report  stated 
that  the  society  continued  to  carry  out  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  formed,  viz.,  the  encouragement  of  all 
efforts  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  scientific  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  to  extend  its  practice  in  Aberdeen  and  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  annual  floral  fete  held  in  the 
Duthie  Public  Park  proved  to  be  very  successful.  The 
financial  surplus  amounted  to  £26  Os.  id. ,  which,  added 
to  last  year’s  balance,  makes  £125  4s.  2 d.  at  the  credit 
of  the  society.  The  directors  recommended  that  a  summer 
and  an  autumn  show  be  held  in  1890,  and  a  spring 
show  in  1891,  as  against  the  proposal  that  the  usual 
floral  fete  be  held  in  1890  and  a  spring  show  in  1891, 
and  this  was  agreed  to. 
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Dahlias:  Seeds  and  Roots. 

Ix  cases  where  the  frosts  have  spared  the  Dahlias — and 
it  is  singular  to  note  that  while  in  some  parts  almost 
contiguous  the  frost  quite  spared  the  plants,  in 
others  it  laid  them  low— and  there  is  a  desire  to  save  all 
the  seed,  the  pods  will  be  found  ready  for  cutting. 
The  best  method  in  gathering  is  to  cut  the  pods  with  a 
good  piece  of  the  stalk  attached,  tie  them  up  in 
bunches  of  six  or  eight,  and  allow  them  to  hang  up  in 
some  dry  and  airy  place,  and  as  they  begin  to  turn 
brown,  pull  them  to  pieces,  and  spread  the  seeds  out 
thinly  on  paper  to  become  quite  dry.  I  think  but  few 
amateurs  attempt  the  raising  of  seedling  Dahlias ; 
perhaps  it  is  felt  that  the  varieties  in  cultivation  are  so 
good,  that  there  is  but  a  remote  chance  of  improving 
upon  them.  The  principal  raisers  in  the  present  day 
are  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co.,  of  Salisbury;  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fellowes,  Shottesham  Rectory,  Norwich  ;  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  of  Slough  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Harris,  Orpington,  Kent  ; 
and  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  this  exhausts  the  list,  but  the  names  I  have 
given  form  a  group  of  the  principal  raisers.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  seedling  Dahlias  are  bloomed  from  seeds 
sown  in  the  spring,  they  are  frequently  cut  down  by 
frost  before  they  can  get  into  flower.  In  a  favourable 
season  the  most  promising  ones  are  marked  as  they 
come  into  bloom,  and  they  are  tried  the  following 
year,  and  still  another  if  necessary.  Seedling  Dahlias, 
like  other  flowers,  [are  somewhat  disappointing,  and 
need  to  be  well  tested  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
estimate  of  their  qualities. 

The  time  for  lifting  the  roots  of  Dahlias  will  soon  be 
at  hand.  Some  growers  leave  the  foliage  on  as  long  as 
possible,  even  though  it  may  be  blackened  by  frost. 
The  chief  point  is  to  take  care  that  any  decay  in  the 
stem  does  not  reach  down  to  and  endanger  the  root  ; 
so  it  is  well  to  cut  the  stem  away  to  18  ins.  or  so  of 
the  ground  when  such  a  danger  is  apparent.  But  the 
roots  should  not  be  left  in  the  ground  long  enough  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  damaged  by  keen  frost,  and  so 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  dry  day  to  get  them  up. 
But  the  longer  the  roots  can  remain  in  the  ground 
with  safety,  the  shorter  is  the  winter  through  which 
they  have  to  be  kept,  for  there  are  risks  to  be  run, 
especially  from  decay,  and  great  losses  sometimes 
occur. 

At  Slough  for  instance,  when  a  large  number  of 
roots  have  to  be  lifted,  they  are  taken  up  on  a  dry  day, 
laid  out  on  mats  in  the  sunshine,  and  any  of  the 
heavier  portions  of  the  soil  clinging  to  the  tubers 
cleared  away  before  they  are  carried  to  a  shed  ere  night 
closes.  During  winter  the  roots  at  Slough  are  kept  in 
a  dry  shed,  and  stored  on  shelves  covered  with  mats, 
and  when  keen  frost  is  prevalent,  the  roots  are  carefully 
kept  from  it  by  the  use  of  a  small  stove.  They  are 
frequently  examined  during  the  winter,  so  that  any 
indications  of  decay  may  be  noticed  and  their  progress 
stopped  without  loss  of  time. — R.  D. 

Fancy  Dahlias. 

When  turning  over  recently  the  pages  of  the  Florist  for 
1849  (vol.  ii),  I  lighted  on  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  South  London  Floricultural  Society,  which  took 
place  on  September  12th  in  that  year,  and  in  the  list 
of  the  best  fancy  Dahlias  shown  on  that  occasion  I  find 
“Empereur  de  Maroc,  dark  maroon,  tipped  with 
white.”  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  this  charming 
variety.  We  used  to  grow  it  in  the  garden  where  I 
gained  my  first  experience  of  Dahlias,  and  it  made  a 
charming  border  variety.  It  was  of  dwarf  growth, 
very  free,  and  came  perfectly  true  when  grown  in  poor 
soil.  When  grown  in  a  rich  one,  it  produced  a  maroon 
self  rather  than  tipped  flowers.  It  always  appeared  in 
exhibition  stands  at  that  time. 

I  have  examined  some  Dahlia  lists  of  1845,  and  the 
only  fancy  variety  I  find  named  is  Oakley’s  Surprise. 
I  had  heard  of  this  flower  by  reputation,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  saw  it.  By  1849  there  were  probably  fifty 
varieties  ;  and  a  list  of  the  best  twenty-four  does  not 
contain  Oakley’s  Surprise,  so  it  had,  no  doubt,  given 
place  to  other  varieties  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Fifteen 
or  sixteen  at  least  were  of  foreign  introduction,  and 
seventeen  were  tipped.  In  those  days,  as  in  ours,  the 
favourite,  and  by  far  the  most  effective  flowers  were  the 
tipped  varieties.  Even  in  those  days  the  fault  of  the 
fancy  varieties,  as  compared  with  the  seifs,  was  that 
they  were  inconstant,  either  in  marking,  in  becoming 
self  coloured  or  partly  self  coloured,  or  want  of 
fulness  in  the  centre.  Since  then  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  fancy  varieties  ;  they  are 


large,  full,  symmetrical,  and  much  more  constant,  and 
they  quite  rank  in  point  of  quality  with  the  show 
varieties.  Scarcely  a  new  variety  now  comes  from  the 
Continent.  One  of  the  most  successful  raisers  was  the 
late  Mr.  John  Keynes,  who  raised  some  very  fine 
varieties,  and  his  successors  are  still  engaged  in  the 
same  work.  Some  varieties  are  tipped  and  not  striped, 
like  Fanny  Sturt,  Miss  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning, 
Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Peacock,  etc.  ;  and 
some  are  striped — in  fact,  the  large  majority  are  striped 
flowers,  such  as  Duchess  of  Albany,  Eric  Fisher,  Flora 
Wyatt,  Frank  Pearce,  George  Barnes,  Miss  Lily  Large, 
Pelican,  Prince  Henry,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  &c. 
A  very  few  are  both  striped  and  tipped,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  being  Gaiety. 

The  origin  of  the  fancy  Dahlias  is  attributed  to 
Count  Lelieur,  of  France.  He  raised  a  great  many 
varieties  from  single  flowers,  and  got  semi-double 
striped  and  tipped  varieties  ;  by  working  upon  these, 
the  fancy  Dahlia  was  eventually  produced,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  are  among  the  most  attractive 
varieties  grown. — R.  D. 

Cinerarias. 

Years  ago  the  Cineraria,  like  the  Cyclamen,  was 
regarded  as  a  spring-flowering  plant,  to  be  in  bloom  for 
the  decoration  of  plant  houses  in  March  and  April. 
Now  we  have  it  in  flower  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  by  means  of  successional  plants  until  early  summer. 
When  Cinerarias  were  named  and  increased  by  suckers 
thrown  up  from  the  base  of  the  flowering  stem  after  it 
had  been  cut  down,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the 
summer  that  these  suckers  were  strong  enough  to  be 
made  into  cuttings,  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  plants 
so  obtained  would  not  be  had  in  bloom  very  early  the 
following  year.  Now,  since  named  Cinerarias  have 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  plants  are  raised  from  seed, 
and  according  to  the  time  when  the  latter  is  sown  so 
the  plants  can  be  had  in  bloom.  Therefore  it  is  that 
we  see  Cinerarias  in  flower  all  through  the  autumn  and 
winter,  according  to  the  treatment  they  receive. 

Plants  have  made  rapid  growth  of  late  ;  the  best 
place  for  them  is  in  a  frame  near  the  glass,  and  they 
should  have  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Cinerarias  do  well  in  a  frame  much  better  than  in  a 
house  with  other  plants,  and  when  they  are  some  way 
from  the  glass.  I  should  prefer  to  keep  them  all  the 
winter  in  a  frame,  with  a  3-in.  hot- water  pipe  in  it  just 
to  keep  out  frost ;  but  until  fire  is  put  on,  which  should 
not  be  done  until  absolutely  required,  mats  should 
be  in  readiness  to  protect  them  from  a  sudden  attack 
of  frost  at  any  time.  The  Cineraria  soon  shows  the 
effects  of  frost ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  so  harmful 
to  the  plants  as  is  generally  supposed,  if  due  precautions 
are  taken.  I  once  had  a  frame  of  Cinerarias  affected 
by  frost,  through  a  very  unexpected  and  sudden  change 
during  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  leaves  hung 
down  in  a  very  melancholy  fashion.  The  frame  was  at 
once  covered  up  closely  with  mats,  to  keep  any  sunshine 
and  light  from  the  plants,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
they  had  recovered,  not,  however,  without  showing 
signs  of  the  attack,  though  they  soon  recovered,  but  in 
this  case  prevention  is  far  better  than  cure. 

During  November  protection  from  cold  blustering 
winds  is  very  necessary  ;  therefore  air  should  be  given 
from  the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing.  Occasional  fumigations  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  plants  clear  of  green-fly.  As  the  earliest  throw 
up  their  flowering  stems,  they  should  be  taken  into  the 
greenhouse.  In  growing  Cinerarias  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  a  cold,  damp,  confined  atmosphere  should 
be  avoided.  I  have  known  such  a  condition  to  cause 
the  plants  to  lose  all  their  bottom  leaves — a  most  un¬ 
desirable  result.  A  cool  dry  bottom  and  gentle  fire-heat 
when  necessary,  air  being  freely  admitted  at  the  same 
time,  will  keep  the  plants  healthy  and  in  a  good  growing 
condition. — E.  D. 

Carnation  Notes. 

However  much  I  may  regard  Mr.  Rowan’s  considerate 
views  and  expressions  with  reference  to  my  statements 
under  this  heading,  I  was  not  unmindful  when  writing 
them  of  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  every 
branch,  not  only  of  floriculture  but  of  horticulture 
generally.  But  the  primary  object  I  had  in  discoursing 
upon  the  subject  was  that  the  period  to  which  I  referred 
was  pregnant  with  good  things  in  Carnations,  Picotees, 
and  Pinks,  and  which  were  more  generally  grown  by 
the  amateur  classes.  Why  such  was  the  case  I  have,  I 
think,  amply  explained,  and  in  contrast  with  your 
able  correspondent’s  somewhat  sarcastic  insinuations  I 
unhesitatingly  reiterate  my  already  given  assertions, 
having  spoken  only  of  those  things  that  I  have  known, 


handled,  and  tested  ;  and  I  opine  that  I  should  be  a 
sorry  cur  not  to  eulogise,  and  do  ample  justice  to  scores 
of  able  men  I  have  personally  known,  and  who 
devoted  long  lives  to  the  cause  of  floriculture,  but  who 
have  long  since  been  numbered  with  the  past. 

I,  too,  like  your  valued  correspondent,  perhaps  could 
give  interesting  data  with  regard  to  the  doings  of  our 
departed  friends,  having  at  all  times  and  upon  all 
occasions  mixed  with  them  at  their  floral  gatherings 
and  social  repasts.  It  is  pleasing  to  my  mind  to  go 
back  to  the  time  when  my  old  friend  Mr.  John  Dickson 
offered  two  5-guinea  cups — one  for  Carnations  and  one 
for  white-ground  Picotees— about  forty-five  years  ago  ; 
and  to  insinuate  that  blooms  of  exquisite  contour  and 
fine  finish  in  their  respective  markings  of  colour  were 
not  in  all  respects  fully  equal  to  very  many  of  our  more 
modern  productions,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  doing  a 
great  injustice  to  very  many  worthy  men,  the  fruits  of 
whose  labours  we  at  the  present  time  enjoy.  I  most  em¬ 
phatically  repudiate  all  illusionary  ideas  and  distant 
views  upon  the  subject,  and  I  think  that  I  am  as  well 
satisfied  with  facts  as  stated  as  I  am  that  Cockscombs 
were  grown  and  exhibited  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago 
measuring  from  22  ins.  to  2  ft.,  the  sides  of  the  in¬ 
florescence  touching  the  rims  of  the  pot  in  which  they 
were  grown. — Man  of  Kent. 

- ->I<— - 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS. 

This  is  a  universal  favourite  among  spring-flowering 
plants  ;  it  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  is  alike  valuable 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  rooms,  or  for 
cutting  purposes,  and  now  the  season  has  arrived  for 
potting  up  such  subjects  as  have  been  placed  out 
during  the  summer  months — to  minimise  the  labour 
of  watering  so  many  pot  plants,  and  likewise  to  make 
more  robust  growth — the  above  plant  will  form  one  of 
the  number  in  most  gardens.  The  Deutzia  gracilis  is 
very  often  harshly  treated  after  it  has  given  us  its 
graceful  inflorescence,  though  it  most  often  happens 
that  it  is  more  by  force  of  circumstances  than  wilful 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  gardener.  What  I 
allude  to  is  this  :  after  flowering,  the  plants  do  not 
receive  that  consideration  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  build  them  up  for  another  season’s  display.  We 
often  see  them  turned  outdoors  in  company  with  the 
Dutch  bulbs  that  have  done  their  duty,  where  biting 
winds  and  frost  cripple  the  young  tender  growths  ;  but, 
as  I  say,  it  frequently  happens  because  room  is  scarce, 
as  the  claims  on  most  glass  structures  greatly  exceed 
the  convenience  for  production. 

To  do  the  Deutzia  justice  after  flowering  it  should 
be  pruned  a  little  into  shape  by  shortening  any  long, 
straggling  shoots,  giving  less  water  for  a  week  or  two, 
though  not  allowing  them  to  get  so  dry  as  to  lose  their 
foliage  ;  turn  them  out  of  their  pots,  and  if  it  is  not 
desirable  to  put  them  in  larger  ones,  carefully  reduce 
the  ball  so  that  they  can  be  potted  in  the  same  size. 
Drain  the  pots  well  with  a  few  crocks,  I  say  advisedly, 
because  some  might  infer  that  it  was  desirable  to  nearly 
half  fill  the  pot  with  crocks,  which  would  lessen  the 
space  for  feeding  material  for  the  roots  in  the  shape  of 
soil,  which  should  be  composed  of  two-thirds  of  good 
loam,  the  remaining  part  being  made  up  of  old  mush¬ 
room-bed  manure  and  leaf-soil  with  a  good  dash  of 
coarse  sand.  Pot  the  plants  firmly,  and  when  completed 
put  them  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  at  work,  and  water 
them  sparingly  until  the  roots  and  top  growth  are  on 
the  move  ;  do  not  allow  them  to  remain  too  long  in 
such  quarters  and  so  cause  weak  growth,  but  remove  them 
to  a  pit  where  they  can  be  kept  at  about  50°  and  get 
plenty  of  light.  When  established,  gradually  harden 
them  off  so  that  they  can  be  stood  outdoors  towards  the 
end  of  May  and  be  well  attended  to  as  regards  watering 
during  the  summer  months,  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year  reihove  them  to  a  cool  house,  there  to  await  being 
introduced  into  heat  as  occasion  requires. 

Should  it  be  preferred  to  plant  them  out  during  the 
summer,  gradually  harden  them  off  after  flowering, 
subsequently  planting  them  in  good  soil  in  an  open 
situation,  and  well  watering  them  during  dry  periods  as 
requisite.  Pot  them  up  at  the  present  time,  placing 
them  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  keeping  them  close  for  a 
time  to  prevent  the  premature  loss  of  the  foliage. — 
George  Potts,  Jun.,  Elmside  Gardens,  Northiam. 

- — >3r<— - 

THE  DRESSING  OF  ROSES. 

The  first  monthly  dinner  and  conversazione  of  the 
Horticultural  Club,  for  the  session  1889-90,  took  place 
at  the  club  rooms,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  the  8th  inst.,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks 
presiding.  The  subject  for  discussion  was  “  The 
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Dressing  of  Roses,”  which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  T. 
■\y.  Girdlestone,  of  Sunningdale,  who  stated  that  the 
subject  had  only  very  recently  cropped  up,  and  it  was, 
he  believed,  practised  mainly  amongst  northern 
growers,  and  was  not  much  adopted  amongst  amateurs. 
He  said  that  in  all  florists’  flowers  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  manipulation  practised,  by  which  petals  were 
brought  into  position,  and  a  flower  made  to  appear 
somewhat  larger  than  it  otherwise  would  ;  but  what  he 
alluded  to  was  a  practice  by  which  the  whole  character 
of  the  flower  was  altered,  as,  for  instance,  where  a  high- 
pointed  centre,  as  in  Alfred  Colomb,  was  so  manipu¬ 
lated  by  having  its  petals  turned  inside  out  as  to 
appear  like  A.  K.  Williams,  or  where  a  small  bud  of  a 
Tea  Rose,  not  an  inch  across,  was  so  opened  out  as  to 
make  a  flower  some  2  ins.  or  3  ins.  across,  entirely 
altering  its  char¬ 
acter.  He  strongly 
objected  to  this, 
not  only  because 
it  spoiled  the 
beauty  of  the 
flowers,  but  also 
because  it  gave 
the  public  a  false 
notion  concerning 
them.  They  see 
these  flowers, 
named,  in  the 
stands ;  they  order 
them,  and  are 
very  much  sur¬ 
prised  and  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find 
them  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  in  their 
gardens.  He  did 
not  know  to  what 
exteutithad  gone, 
but  he  had  seen 
at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Show  a  box 
of  Teas  so  mani¬ 
pulated  that  it 
was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  recognise 
the  flowers,  and  he 
therefore  thought 
the  time  had  come 
to  pronounce  de¬ 
cidedly  against  it. 

The  National  Rose 
Society  had  care¬ 
fully  watched  over 
the  interests  of 
the  flower  and 
everything  con¬ 
nected  with  it, 
and  he  believed 
that  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  society 
could  put  its  foot 
down  on  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  most 
hurtful  to  the 
cultivation  of  the 
flower. 

A  very  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  which 
several  of  those 
present  took  part. 

Mr.  George  Paul 
stated  that  he  believed  whenever  this  excessive  dressing 
took  place  in  any  flower,  it  tended  to  its  going  out  of 
favour.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Carnation.  This  was 
once  the  favourite  garden  flower,  but  when  exhibitors 
so  dealt  with  it  that  its  character  was  entirely  altered 
it  went  out  of  favour,  and  so  at  the  present  time  there 
are  few  who  grow  and  exhibit  it.  It  is  the  self  and 
border  varieties  that  are  now  becoming  popular — flowers 
that  need  not  be  dressed,  but  allowed  to  grow  naturally  ; 
and  so  he  believed  it  would  be  with  the  Rose,  although 
it  would  be  difficult  to  drive  that  out  of  favour  ;  but 
there  was  danger,  unless  the  practice  were  stopped,  of 
these  grand  flowers  being  neglected. 

Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  said  he 
could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  an  exhibitor  could 
dress  a  stand  of  seventy-two  in  the  time  allotted  to  him 
after  he  had  placed  his  flowers  in  the  box.  He  seemed 
to  advocate  the  cultivation  of  garden  Roses,  and  spoke 
quite  enthusiastically  of  Roses  which  he  had  20  ft.  high, 


clambering  over  some  old  Pear  trees,  and  regularly 
festooned  with  flowers. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Rock  Ferry,  Birkenhead,  said  that 
he  had  often  watched  with  pleasure  and  some  degree 
of  envy  a  well-known  exhibitor  going  over  his  box 
of  Roses  before  the  judges  came  round,  but  in  doing  this 
there  was  nothing  unfair.  The  character  of  the  Rose 
was  not  altered,  but  only  a  little  additional  charm 
given  to  it  in  its  natural  character. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  alluded  to  what  had  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  Orchids.  They  were 
not  dressed  certainly,  but  where  prizes  were  offered  for 
six  Orchids  the  custom  grew  of  placing  a  large  number 
of  small  plants  in  a  huge  pan,  and  then  it  became 
necessary  to  make  two  classes — one  for  plants  naturally 
grown  as  single  and  specimens,  one  for  those  ‘  ‘  made  up.  ” 


A  Cottage  Porch  with  Climbers  Clad. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain,  as  honorary  secretary  of 
the  National  Rose  Society,  said  he  was  sure  that  the 
wish  of  the  committee  would  be  to  utterly  discounten¬ 
ance  this  injurious  practice  by  giving  instructions  to 
the  judges,  and  he  believed  that  the  best  way  would  be 
to  pass  by  all  such  flowers  as  if  they  were  not  exhibited  ; 
and  as  it  had  been  with  gumming,  so  with  this,  he 
believed  that  we  should  have  no  more  of  it,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  discussion  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  society  in  dealing  with  the  practice. 

After  several  other  members  had  spoken,  Mr.  Wilks 
proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Girdlestone, 
and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  brought  to  a  close. 

- — >X<- - 

CLIMBERS  FOR  SUBURBAN 

VILLAS. 

Nowhere  in  Britain  are  the  fronts  of  villas  and  cot¬ 
tages  more  ornamented  with  climbers  than  in  the 


southern  counties  of  England,  especially  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  and  those  districts  where  bricks  and  mortar 
are  the  staple  commodities  for  building  houses.  No 
doubt  the  design  originally  was  to  hide  the  uniformity 
and  the  plainness  of  the  buildings  themselves,  that 
mainly  suggested  the  idea  of  covering  them  with  clim¬ 
bers.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried  in  many  places 
that  the  idea  of  bare  brick  walls  can  now  no  longer  be 
entertained.  Where  the  houses  are  built  of  stone  there 
is  less  convenience,  and  less  desire  for  covering  the 
stonework  with  climbers,  and  for  this  reason  no  doubt 
is  to  be  accounted  the  bareness  of  the  walls  in  the 
northern  towns.  A  northern  man  on  a  visit  to  the  south 
expressed  it  pretty  fairly  when  he  said  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  were  comparable  to  gardens  decorated  with 
climbers. 

Our  illustration 
represents  the 
porch  of  a  cottage 
residence,  em¬ 
bowered  amidst  a 
canopy  of  climbers 
prominent  among 
which  are  the 
Vine  and  Clematis 
flammula  trained 
in  an  easy  and  in¬ 
formal  manner. 
The  last  named 
produces  a  remark¬ 
able  wealth  of 
bloom,  extending 
over  a  great  length 
of  time,  and  even 
yet  where  large 
plants  are  grown 
a  quantity  of 
bloom  may  still 
be  noticed  pro¬ 
longing  the  flower¬ 
ing  season  almost 
to  the  portals  of 
winter.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  their 
profusion  and 
beauty,  the  white 
flowers  are  deli¬ 
cately  fragrant, 
making  the  plant 
one  of  the  choicest 
of  climbers. 

A  few  weeks  ago 
the  Virginian 
Creeper  (Vitis 
quinquefolia)  as¬ 
sumed  a  ruddy 
glare  of  crimson 
and  red  that  made 
it  a  most  con¬ 
spicuous  object  as 
far  as  the  eye 
could  discern  it. 
Usually  it  varies 
immensely  in  the 
depth  of  its  tints, 
according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  is 
planted,  and  the 
dryness  of  the 
situation ;  but  the 
leaves  now  falling 
to  pieces  declare 
its  beauty  ended 
for  a  season.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Vitis  tricus- 
pidata  (Ampelopsis  Veitchii),  but  of  this  there  is  a 
variety  whose  leaves  are  more  or  less  of  a  bronzy  red  or 
crimson  hue  all  the  summer.  The  common  Jasminum 
officinale  still  retains  its  foliage  in  all  the  green¬ 
ness  of  summer,  after  producing  a  wealth  of  milk- 
white  bloom  for  a  long  period.  In  rural  districts 
one  occasionally  sees  this  climber  hanging  in  masses  of 
long  drooping  shoots  from  the  eaves,  and  from  above 
the  windows,  giving  coolness  and  comfort  to  the 
interior  in  the  hottest  of  weather.  The  common 
Passion-flower  (Passiflora  ccerulea)  still  keeps  opening 
its  handsome  but  ephemeral  or  short-lived  flowers  when 
the  weather  is  mild  and  calm,  while  its  golden  egg-like 
fruits  are  none  the  less  beautiful,  and  will  continue  to 
be  highly  ornamental  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus  pyracantha)  is  already  beginning 
to  glow  with  its  fiery  orange-scarlet  clusters  of  berries, 
that  will  continue  in  beauty  till  stress  of  weather 
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compels  the  birds  to  become  venturesome  and  to  prey 
upon  them.  It  might  be  more  extensively  planted 
than  it  is.  Several  Cotoneasters,  including  C. 
microphylla  and  C.  Simonsii,  are  highly  suitable  for 
covering  the  fronts  of  dwelling  houses,  and  are  always 
easily  kept  in  good  order  by  pruning.  Ivies  are  pretty 
frequently  used,  but  nearly  always  confined  to  the 
broad-leaved  Irish  variety,  whereas  there  are  many 
beautiful  kinds,  both  green  and  variegated,  that  might 
with  advantage  be  employed. 

- - - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

- - 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

As  these  go  out  of  flower,  gradually  reduce  the  amount 
of  water  given  them,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  go  to  rest. 
By  doing  it  gradually,  the  tubers  will  ripen  off  plump, 
and  when  the  process  has  been  completed  it  will  be 
indicated  by  the  plants  breaking  away  at  the  joints, 
until  the  lower  portion  separates  from  the  tuber.  The 
pots  containing  the  roots  may  then  be  stored  away  in 
any  dark  place  from  which  the  frost  is  merely  excluded. 
During  winter  they  should  be  kept  tolerably  dry,  but 
not  dust  dry,  and  they  will  retain  a  plump  condition 
until  they  commence  to  push  again  in  spring.  Begonia 
Evansiana,  often  called  B.  discolor,  which  is  also  exten¬ 
sively  grown  as  a  window  plant,  may  also  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  A  third  kind — namely,  B.  Weltoni- 
ensis — being  a  true  evergreen,  must  be  kept  exposed  to 
light  and  watered  all  the  winter,  just  giving  it  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  dust  dry.  Of  course,  if 
kept  in  rooms  where  there  is  no  fire,  it  must  be  removed 
from  the  window  in  severe  weather  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost.  By  placing  some  dry  sheets  of  paper  over  it,  a 
great  amount  of  frost  may  be  kept  out,  and  in  a 
dwelling  room  this  should  be  no  difficult  matter. 

Window  Boxes. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  in  boxes  on  the  outside  sill  get 
too  much  damaged,  or  cease  flowering,  the  boxes  should 
be  emptied  and  planted  afresh  with  hardier  material. 
The  old  system  of  planting  with  Wallflowers  and  hardy 
bulbs  is  still  a  good  one,  and  may  now  be  done,  putting 
the  Wallflowers  at  the  back,  with  a  mixture  of  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips  and  Crocuses  along  the  front,  or  any  one 
of  these  may  be  used  alone.  A  more  lasting  and 
pleasant  effect  can,  however,  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  a  few  of  the  many  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  at 
command,  chiefly  Conifers,  Euonymus  or  Hollies,  all 
of  which  can  be  retained  in  sufficiently  small  size  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose  several  years  in  succession 
simply  by  pruning  and  the  transplanting  to  which 
they  are  subjected  every  autumn  and  spring.  What 
could  be  more  elegant,  for  instance,  than  some  of  the 
Eetinosporas,  such  as  B.  plumosa  aurea  or  even  its 
green  form,  R.  leptoclada,  R.  ericoides,  or  R.  obtusa 
pygnuea  ?  The  latter  can  hardly  be  considered  elegant, 
but  it  would  form  bushy  dwarf  tufts  for  the  front  of 
the  box,  and  it  may  be  used  for  many  years  with¬ 
out  getting  too  large.  The  Golden  and  Silver  Queen 
Hollies  are  always  pretty,  and  may  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

Showy  Basket  Plants. 

There  is  often  a  difficulty  in  getting  something  that 
will  stand  the  winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where 
little  or  no  fire-heat  is  used  at  all,  and  at  the  same  time 
prove  attractive.  There  are  many  things  that  are 
quite  hardy,  and  may  even  be  British,  which,  when 
appropriately  grown,  prove  quite  attractive  all  the  year 
round,  and  never  more  so  than  during  autumn  and 
winter.  "Variegated  Periwinkles  constitute  a  good 
instance,  including  Vinca  major  variegata,  V.  minor 
aurea  variegata,  and  V.  m.  argentea  variegata.  The 
first  mentioned  is  not  aboriginally  a  native  of  Britain, 
but  is  naturalised  in  various  places,  and  we  therefore 
claim  it.  Of  the  three  it  is  certainly  the  most  hand¬ 
some,  because  the  leaves  are  large,  and  the  creamy 
white  margin  is  both  broad  and  very  conspicuous. 
When  well  grown,  the  slender  trailing  stems  hang  down 
to  a  great  length.  The  leaves  of  Vinca  minor  are  much 
smaller,  but  when  well  grown  under  a  proper  exposure 
to  light,  the  yellow  or  white  margins  render  them 
pretty. 

Carpet  Bedding  in  Winter. 

There  are  various  subjects  with  which  the  beds  may  be 
filled  in  winter,  such  as  Conifers,  Hollies,  Euonymus, 
and  what  not ;  but  something  in  the  way  of  carpet 
bedding  may  be  more  acceptable  in  small  villa  gardens. 
There  are  various  hardy  subjects  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  such  as  Herniaria  glabra,  Thymus  Serpyllum, 
Sedum  lydium,  S.  glaucum,  S.  acre,  the  variegated  S. 


a.  elegans,  and  others  that  may  be  used  for  carpeting 
the  ground  in  various  designs,  the  divisions  being 
marked  off  with  Sempervivum  calcareum,  S.  tectorum, 

S.  hirtum,  or  S.  Ghiesbreghtii  and  Golden  Feather. 
The  first  cost  of  these  is  not  great,  and  they,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  named  plant,  may  be  used  year 
after  year,  merely  altering  the  designs  annually. 
Saxifrages  with  tufted  rosettes  of  leaves  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  Semper¬ 
vivum.  Very  neat  designs  may  be  formed  by  the  use 
of  any  or  all  of  the  above  mentioned,  with  the  exception 
of  Golden  Feather,  unless  very  small  plants  of  it  are 
used  and  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 

- - 

CULTURE  OP  PEACHES  AND 

NECTARINES  ON  OPEN  WALLS.* 

By  Me.  George  Gordon. 

Although  Peaches  and  Nectarines  cannot  in  point  of 
general  utility  be  compared  with  Apples  and  Plums, 
they  are  of  more  than  sufficient  importance  in  the 
economy  of  the  garden  to  justify  our  devoting  a  brief 
period  to  the  consideration  of  the  practicability  of 
largely  augmenting  the  supply  of  their  distinctive  and 
luscious  fruits.  As  the  question  I  have  to  submit  to 
the  Conference  is  “  Can  Peaches  and  Nectarines  be 
Successfully  Grown  Against  Open  Walls  ?  ”  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  the  geographical  details  of  their 
native  country,  or  with  the  facts  bearing  upon  their 
early  history.  Those  matters  would  undoubtedly  be 
full  of  interest,  and  enable  me  to  present,  with  but 
little  effort,  an  attractive  paper.  But  my  object  is  to 
promote  a  more  extended  and  rational  culture  of  these 
fruits  in  British  gardens,  and  I  am  fully  assured  that  I 
shall  best  serve  that  object  by  addressing  myself  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  question. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  avoid  history  altogether, 
but  I  shall  not  take  you  back  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  these  fruits  were  introduced  to  this  country.  I 
shall  confine  my  historical  details  to  the  period  over 
which  my  own  observation  and  experience  extend,  and 
take  you  back  some  thirty  years.  In  those  days  the 
production  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  out  of  doors  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ordinary  phases  of  garden 
practice,  and  in  consequence  their  cultivation  was 
decidedly  more  successful  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
We  had  not  in  those  days  discussions  as  to  the  relative 
advantages  of  growing  these  fruits  out  of  doors  and 
under  glass.  If  fruit  was  wanted  in  advance  of  that 
produced  by  the  trees  against  the  open  walls,  a  glass 
structure  was  devoted  to  its  production.  But  the  out¬ 
door  trees  were  depended  upon  for  the  main  crop,  and 
in  consequence  they  had  careful  attention,  with  the 
result  that  they  produced  excellent  fruit  crops.  Failures 
did  occur  then  as  now,  but  they  were  comparatively  few, 
and  taking  a  run  of  years  the  cultivator  obtained  an 
abundant  supply. 

The  Decadence  of  Peach  Culture. 

Let  us  pause  to  consider  why  the  opinion  of  culti¬ 
vators  underwent  so  great  a  change  that  in  many 
gardens  it  has  long  been  considered  an  unsatisfactory, 
if  not  a  hopeless  task,  to  produce  a  dish  of  Peaches  or 
Nectarines  without  the  aid  of  glass.  That  glass  is  of 
immense  service  in  fruit  production  no  one  could  be 
mole  ready  to  acknowledge  than  myself,  but  I  would 
submit  that  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  can  be  successfully  grown  in  an 
orchard  or  Peach  house,  that  those  who  have  no  such 
convenience  should  not  have  their  table  supplied  with 
these  fruits  during  some  part  of  the  year.  The  fruit 
grower  cannot  wholly  escape  from  the  influence  of 
fashion.  Thirty  years  ago  saw  a  great  change  in  the 
decoration  of  the  flower  garden  and  the  uprising  of  the 
bedding  system,  by  which  the  hardy  flowers  were 
replaced  by  bands  and  masses  of  colour  produced  by 
plants  more  or  less  tender.  The  propagation  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  these  comparatively  large  stocks  of  bedding 
plants  diverted  much  attention  from  other  departments, 
and  the  bedding  out  had  to  be  done  just  at  the  time 
when  the  Peach  trees  required  considerable  attention. 
The  bedding  system  undoubtedly  exercised  a  material 
influence  upon  the  outdoor  culture  of  these  fruits,  but 
the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  was  not  the  fever  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  bands,  crescents,  circles,  and  stars  of 
scarlet,  yellow,  and  blue  with  which  the  flower  garden 
was  so  liberally  furnished.  Rather  was  it  to  be  traced 
to  the  more  general  introduction  of  glass  houses  into 
gardens  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  were  then 
told  on  all  sides  that  to  attempt  to  produce  a  dish  of 
either  Peaches  or  Nectarines  outside  was  an  act  of  folly 
of  which  no  sane  gardener  would  be  guilty.  We  were 
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assured  also  that  the  seasons  had  so  changed  that  to 
efficiently  protect  the  flowers  and  young  plants  from  the 
cold  blasts  of  spring,  or  to  properly  mature  the  wood  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  was  an  impossibility  ;  but  this 
was  not  all.  For  many  years  following  the  cheapening 
of  glass  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  and  the  adoption  of 
improved  processes  of  manufacture,  it  was  too  much 
the  practice  to  attach  undue  importance  to  the  indoor 
department  of  the  garden.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
ambition  of  the  majority  of  young  gardeners  was  to 
obtain  charge  of  the  conservatory  and  plant  stove. 
Work-in  the  Peach  house,  Pine  pit,  and  vinery  was  not 
particularly  objected  to,  but  the  pruning  and  nailing  of 
wall  trees  was  done  with  reluctance,  and  the  rougher 
operations  of  the  kitchen  garden  under  protest.  In 
consequence  of  this  combination  of  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  outdoor  culture  of  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  should  have  almost  become  a  lost  art 
amongst  us,  or  that  the  supplies  should  for  a  long 
period  have  been  small  and  intermittent.  Happily,  a 
great  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place  in  the  ideas 
of  young  gardeners,  and  the  Peach  and  the  Nectarine 
have  shared  in  the  improvement  that  has  been  effected 
in  the  management  of  the  fruit  garden  as  the  result  of 
the  change.  We  may,  indeed,  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  fact  that  they  are  now  being  grown  against 
open  walls  with  greater  success  than  at  any  period 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  Much,  however,  has 
yet  to  be  done  before  their  outdoor  culture  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Holding  this  view,  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  relaxation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  hardy  fruits  to  complete 
this  much  needed  reform. 

If  I  am  asked  what  course  we  are  to  take  to  increase 
both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  must  be  in  the  direction 
of  an 

Improved  System  of  Management. 

I  have  been  told,  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  often,  that  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  climate,  and  that  if  we  could 
only  change  the  climatic  conditions  which  obtain, 
there  would  he  no  difficulty  in  securing  an  abundance 
of  fruit.  A  change  for  the  better  in  the  climate  would 
no  doubt  he  an  advantage  ;  but  as  that  is  beyond  cur 
control,  we  must  endeavour  to  cheat  it  by  adopting  a 
course  of  culture  suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  trees. 

As  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  natives  of  Persia, 
which  has  a  much  warmer  and  drier  climate  than  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they 
are  comparatively  tender  and  more  susceptible  to 
adverse  influences  than  are  the  majority  of  fruits  grown 
out  of  doors.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  that  they 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  frosts  and  biting  winds  of 
spring,  or  from  severe  weather  in  winter,  following  a 
summer  not  particularly  favourable  to  the  ripening  of 
the  wood.  But  I  would  submit  that  their  liability  to 
injury  in  these  two  seasons  is  greatly  overrated,  and 
that  it  may  he  materially  reduced  by  judicious  manage¬ 
ment.  Success  or  failure  rests  chiefly  upon  the 
condition  of  the  wood  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and 
if  that  is  fairly  well  ripened,  it  depends  pretty  much 
upon  the  activity  of  the  cultivator  in  the  spring 
following  as  to  whether  or  not  he  gathers  a  good  crop 
of  fruit  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  To  obtain  well- 
ripened  wood,  excepting  in  seasons  that  are  particularly 
favourable,  is  by  many  regarded  as  an  impossibility. 
But  I  do  not  so  regard  it,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to 
ignore  the  teaching  of  long  experience  and  wide  obser¬ 
vation.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  placing  the  roots 
under  proper  conditions,  and  we  must  obtain  clearer 
views  as  to  what  these  conditions  are,  and  sweep  away 
some  of  the  cobwebs  that  hang  about  the  practice  which 
generally  obtains  at  the  present  time  before  we  can 
hope  to  see  the  culture  of  these  fruits  placed  on  a 
satisfactory  basis.  We  must  fully  appreciate  the 

Importance  of  "Well-drained  Borders, 

And  to  show  how  necessary  they  are,  I  would  say  that 
with  a  superabundance  of  moisture  about  the  roots, 
in  a  stagnant  state,  the  trees  will  make  wood  deficient 
in  fibre,  and  continue  in  growth  until  so  late  a  period 
that  the  completion  of  the  ripening  process  is  out  of 
the  question.  Therefore,  the  steps  necessary  to  prevent 
the  water  remaining  in  a  stagnant  condition  about  the 
roots  must  be  taken  either  before  or  after  the  borders 
are  formed.  Anxious  to  avoid  occupying  time  with 
mere  detail,  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  a 
drain  laid  down  along  the  front  of  a  border,  6  ins. 
or  so  below  the  bottom  of  the  border,  will  suffice  to 
carry  off  superfluous  water.  In  other  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  drain  with  a  layer  of 
brick  rubble  or  broken  stone  underneath  the  border. 
On  soils  that  are  naturally  cold  and  heavy,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  border  from  12  to 
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18  ins.  above  the  general  level,  and  to  separate  the 
border  from  the  cold  subsoil  by  a  layer  of  lime  concrete. 
To  provide  a  layer  of  drainage  materials  or  of  concrete 
will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  cost.  But  I  would  submit 
that  one  of  these  provisions  would  be  made  by  the 
experienced  cultivator  in  forming  a  border  for  trees 
under  glass  when  the  soil  is  wet  and  cold.  Then  why 
not  make  a  similar  provision  for  trees  in  the  open  which 
are  assuredly  less  favourably  placed  ?  Referring  briefly 
to  the 

Formation  of  the  Borders, 

I  would  say  that  a  good  strong  loam  is  the  most  suitable 
for  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  But  there  are  comparatively 
few  gardens  In  which  they  will  not  thrive  without  any 
additions  being  made  to  the  staple.  Here  it  may  he 
necessary  to  consolidate  a  light  sandy  soil,  by  a  liberal 
addition  of  loam  brought  in  from  the  outside,  or  a 
moderate  quantity  of  well-pulverised  clay.  Then  the 
staple  may  be  so  heavy  and  tenacious  as  to  render  a 
liberal  dressing  of  some  light  material  desirable.  To 
break  up  the  border  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  or  so  will  be  ad¬ 
visable,  but  this  must  be  done  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
enable  the  soil  to  settle  down  before  the  trees  are  planted. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  good  practice  to  trench  over  the  border 
in  the  winter,  then  crop  it  during  the  summer,  and 
plant  the  trees  in  the  autumn  following.  Not  a  scrap 
of  manure  should  be  added  to  the  border  when  prepared. 

I  know  that  we  are  told  in  the  books  and  elsewhere 
that  as  the  trees  will  in  all  probability  occupy  the  same 
positions  for  many  years,  the  borders  must  have  fer¬ 
tilising  matters  added  to  them  when  under  preparation. 
This  mischievous  teaching  is  not  modern,  and  has 
much  to  answer  for.  Planted  in  a  rich  border  the  trees 
grow  with  excessive  luxuriance,  the  knife  is  freely  used 
in  the  removal  of  fat  shoots  and  gumming,  and  a  whole 
train  of  evils  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  abolish 
the  use  of  manure  in  the  formation  of  the  border 
will  be  a  great  gain,  as  we  shall  then  obtain  a 
firmer  and  more  satisfactory  growth  from  the 
first.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  am  advo¬ 
cating  a  starving  system  of  culture.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case  I  would  suggest  that  when  the  trees 
have  commenced  to  bear,  and  not  until  then,  they 
should  have  whatever  assistance  from  fertilising  matters 
that  may  be  necessary,  for  to  obtain  first-class  fruit  from 
trees  that  are  not  in  a  vigorous  condition  is  impossible. 

Pruning  and  Training. 

Passing  on  to  a  reference  to  the  trees,  I  would  submit 
as  the  most  suitable  those  that  are  in  a  moderately 
vigorous  state  and  have  undergone  some  amount  of 
training  in  the  nursery.  I  would  also  give  a  preference 
to  trees  on  the  mussel  stock,  and  showing  but  few  signs 
of  the  knife.  In  pruning  the  trees  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years,  a  course  intermediate  between  that 
generally  adopted  by  the  past  generation  of  cultivators 
and  that  which  now  obtains  will  give  the  best  results. 
The  older  growers  cut  the  leading  branches  the  first 
season  back  to  about  one-third  of  their  length,  and  in 
subsequent  seasons  pruned  severely.  By  this  means 
they  obtained'trees  well  furnished  from  the  base,  but 
the  work  of  tilling  the  wall  space  was  slow,  and  the 
production  of  fat  shoots  gave  much  trouble.  The 
cultivator  of  the  present  day  contents  himself  the  first 
and  several  subsequent  years  with  merely  taking 
off  the  tops  of  the  leading  shoots.  Under  this  course 
of  procedure  large  wall  spaces  are  quickly  covered,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  trees  are  indifferently 
furnished  with  bearing  wood  in  the  centre  of  the  trees. 
From  the  first,  overcrowding  of  the  growth  must  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  only  by  allowing  each  shoot  sufficient 
space  for  the  full  development  of  the  leaves  that  strong 
well-ripened  wood  can  be  obtained.  Further,  all  the 
shoots  that  will  not  be  required  should  be  removed  at 
a  comparatively  early  period  of  the  summer,  the  pre¬ 
caution  being  taken  to  proceed  gradually  with  the  work 
that  the  trees  may  not  he  subjected  to  any  material 
check.  At  the  commencement  of  the  disbudding  the 
cultivator  must  determine  what  shoots  will  be  required 
for  laying  in,  and  having  selected  those  occupying 
suitable  positions,  must  so  shape  his  course  that  no 
shoots  beyond  what  are  absolutely  necessary  are  laid  in. 
To  lay  in  two  or  three  times  as  many  shoots  as  are 
required,  in  case  they  may  be  wanted,  as  is  frequently 
done,  is  one  of  the  several  hindrances  to  Peach  culture, 
and  the  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
The  summer  disbudding  should  indeed  be  so  carried 
out  that  the  winter  pruning  shall  consist  chiefly  in 
cutting  away  the  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit,  and 
shortening  those  of  the  previous  season. 

To  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  varieties  would  be 
interesting,  but  to  do  so  would  be  to  go  beyond  the 
cope  of  my  paper.  But  as  having  a  direct  bearing 


upon  the  question  under  consideration,  I  would  urge 
the  more  extended  culture  of  the  excellent  early  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  raised  at  Sawbridgeworth,  and  the  fine 
early  Peaches  received  from  America,  more  especially 
on  soils  and  in  districts  not  particularly  favourable  to 
these  fruits.  Ripening  their  fruit  in  the  second  half  of 
July  and  at  the  beginning  of  August,  they  complete 
their  growth  early,  and  plenty  of  time  is  afforded  the 
wood  to  attain  full  maturity.  They  are  also  of  service 
in  greatly  prolonging  the  season,  a  point  of  no  small 
importance  in  gardens  of  all  classes.  Concurrently 
with  an  extension  of  the  culture  of  the  early  sorts,  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  the  space  devoted  to  the  late 
sorts,  for  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  only  are 
they  even  moderately  good.  There  is  only  one  other 
point  to  which  I  would  direct  attention,  and  that  is 

Root  Pruning. 

This  phase  of  Peach  culture  seldom  receives  the  atten¬ 
tion  its  importance  demands.  We  see  in  all  directions 
trees  producing  fat  wood,  and  we  see  also  cultivators  en¬ 
deavouring  to  check  the  production  of  wood  of  this 
description  by  cutting  away  the  strong  shoots  at  their 
base.  If  it  is  necessary  to  check  an  undue  luxuriance 
of  growth,  the  roots  must  have  attention,  and  they  may 
be  simply  shortened,  or  the  trees  be  lifted  and  then 
have  the  roots  shortened  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  trees.  When  they  have  occupied  the  same  position 
several  years  without  being  disturbed  at  the  root,  it  is 
necessary  to  proceed  cautiously  with  repressive 
measures  ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  essential  to  shorten  any 
strong  roots  that  may  have  struck  down  into  the  sub¬ 
soil,  for  in  no  small  degree  do  they  promote  the 
production  of  soft  unripened  wood.  It  is  indeed 
necessary  to  keep  the  wood  near  the  surface,  for  to  have 
them  within  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  is  a  prime 
factor  in  the  production  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
richly-flavoured  fruit. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

Small  Places. — Americans  do  not  take  to  gardening 
as  a  profession.  As  a  class  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  none  to  my  thinking  are  thorough  gardeners,  as 
Englishmen  understand  that  term.  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  horticulture  are  mostly  in  business  as 
nurserymen  or  florists,  and  most  of  them  are  specialists, 
either  in  Roses,  Carnations,  Violets,  Chrysanthemums, 
or  bulb  forcing,  which  lines,  by  concentrated  application, 
are  made  to  pay.  Such  places  can  never  be  schools  for 
gardeners  such  as  the  nurseries  of  England  are.  The 
men  are  generally  paid  living  wages,  and  consequently 
lose  all  ambition.  Speaking  truthfully,  there  can  be  no 
gardeners,  except  who  go  into  business  for  themselves. 
In  a  measure  the  same  may  be  said  of  private  places. 

I  am  thoroughly  discouraged  with  attempting  to 
inspire  the  boys  and  young  men  I  have  had  under  me  ; 
and  when  I  look  back  and  recognise  but  a  solitary 
success  I  am  surprised  even  at  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  desire  of  youths  on  probation  is  to  rise 
and  rise  in  wages  until  they  reach  labouring  men’s 
pay  ;  they  never  think  of  travelling,  but  will  just 
settle  down  to  a  sort  of  mechanical  routine  which 
brings  pay  day  round. 

It  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  an  English 
gardener  should  become  acclimated.  He  has  to  learn 
that  in  a  less  roundabout  way  he  can  succeed  with 
many  plants  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  which  he 
would  have  grown  in  a  greenhouse  or  in  frames  at  home, 
and  in  winter  he  will  need  to  give  protection  to  many 
things  he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  hardy.  In 
addition  to  pot  plants  for  conservatory,  hall,  or  piazza 
decoration,  he  will  be  required  to  grow  a  large  quantity 
of  cut  flowers  for  the  house  during  winter. 

I  have  in  mind  a  small  place  such  as  I  fill  myself ; 
seven  or  eight  men  are  employed  as  labourers,  all  the 
important  work  falling  upon  me.  A  specialty  is 
made  here  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants. 
Besides  propagating  and  raising  from  seed  quite  a 
number  of  new  and  distinct  species  and  varieties  every 
year,  I  have  to  keep  up  a  full  line  of  popular  flowers  in 
quantity  for  special  displays.  These  include  the  best 
Columbines,  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  Hollyhocks, 
Sweet  Williams,  Delphiniums,  Poppies,  Polyanthus, 
Primroses,  and  Auriculas.  All  of  the  above  and  others, 
which  naturally  would  retain  their  foliage  during 
winter,  as  most  perennials  do,  need  protection,  which  we 
give  by  placing  round  the  beds  a  few  boards,  and  filling 
with  loose  Oak  leaves.  The  boards  keep  the  leaves 
from  blowing  away. 

We  have  also  to  store  away  in  pots  where  they  can 
be  kept  just  above  or  about  freezing  point,  several 
kinds  of  plants  to  be  brought  along  for  piazza  decora¬ 
tion.  These  are  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  Spirsea 


palmata,  Astilbe  japonica,  Deutzias,  hybrid  perpetual 
Roses,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Cypripedium  acaule  and  C. 
spectabile,  Ajuga  Genevensis,  and  probably  others.  I 
may  here  note  that  in  order  to  have  the  Japanese 
Anemones  (which  are  here  pot  plants,  although  hardy 
in  some  sections)  in  bloom  early  enough  to  forerun  the 
Chrysanthemums,  we  have  to  pot  up  and  start  in 
frames  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  These  same 
Anemones  are  now  (Sept.  24th)  at  their  best ;  they 
make  handsome  pot  plants. 

While  on  the  subject  of  hardy  plants,  I  can  answer 
a  few  questions  of  interest  and  importance  to  young 
gardeners  who  contemplate  coming,  or  have  a  desire  to 
come,  to  America.  This  country  is  overrun  with 
English  gardeners,  many  of  whom  are  quite  second- 
rate.  Good  gardeners,  however,  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  hardy  plants,  who  know  when  they  have  the  care  of 
anything  rare  and  good,  who  propagate  fully  and 
interest  themselves  by  saving  seed  of  the  best  species 
and  varieties,  and  who  plant  judiciously  for  proper 
effect,  both  for  time  and  place,  need  not  want  a 
situation  long. 

The  greenhouse  work  consists  of  raising  plants  for 
bedding,  hall  and  piazza  decoration  in  summer,  and 
conservatory  decoration  in  winter.  In  both  the  above 
instances  well-known  plants  are  used,  as  also  in  raising 
or  growing  a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers.  These  are 
Roses,  Carnations,  Violets,  Heliotrope,  Mignonette, 
Coreopsis  Drummondi,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Lilac,  Bouvardia,  Primroses,  Myosotis,  Freesias, 
and  Narcissus. — T.  D.  Hatfield,  TVellcsley,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A. 

— - - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

- Ci, - 

A  Singular  Brussels  Sprout. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  curious-looking  specimen  of 
what  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Savoy  and 
the  Brussels  Sprout.  The  sender,  Mr.  John  Downie, 
of  Edinburgh,  remarks  that  a  specimen  occurred  among 
a  lot  of  Brussels  Sprouts  last  year,  like  a  Cabbage,  but 
quite  yellow.  This  was  cooked,  and  it  proved  quite 
delicious.  The  old  stump  left  in  the  ground  then 
threw  out  a  shoot  and  flowered.  The  seed  was  collected 
and  sown,  with  the  result  of  specimens  like  that  sent 
us.  Our  correspondent  says  the  central  head  is  like  a 
Cabbage,  but  as  the  Savoy  is  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
Brussels  Sprout,  we  prefer  comparing  it  to  a  Savoy. 
The  head  is  quite  yellow,  with  the  central  portion 
white,  and  here  comes  in  the  curiosity,  which,  if  per¬ 
manent,  would  constitute  a  well-marked  variety.  Of 
its  hardiness  we  cannot  speak,  but  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  about  the  quality.  Some  distance  below 
the  main  head  axillary  long-stalked  sprouts  are  de¬ 
veloped,  and  more  resemble  Savoys  in  miniature  than 
Brussels  Sprouts  as  generally  recognised.  These  also 
are  yellow,  and  would  constitute  a  good  useful  vegetable. 
The  sport  shows  unmistakeably  the  affinity  between 
the  Sprout  and  the  Savoy. 

Autumn  Foliage  for  Decorative  Purposes. 
The  lovely  tints  of  autumn  foliage  this  season  are 
unusually  bright,  and  when  used  with  proper  discretion, 
how  fine  they  are  for  decorative  purposes  !  That 
energetic  firm — namely,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  of 
Coventry,  are  never  backward  in  introducing  anything 
worthy  of  the  decorator’s  art.  Some  of  their  bouquet 
sprays,  offered  for  sale  and  on  view  in  the  Central 
Arcade  of  the  Birmingham  Market  Hall,  are  works  of 
art.  I  noticed  bright-coloured  leaves  and  pieces  of 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  intermixed  with  Maidenkair 
Fern  and  others,  made  into  becoming  sprays  with 
grand  effect,  thus  showing  that  even  common  things 
can  with  good  taste  be  used  to  great  advantage. — 
Rusticus. 

Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  as  a  Pot 
Plant. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  herbaceous  subject 
varies  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  season  and  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown. 
The  favourite  Chrysanthemum  indicum  may  often  he 
seen  from  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  grown  in  pots ;  but 
a  hardy  subject  like  that  under  notice  would  be  ridi¬ 
culed  as  a  pot  plant  when  grown  in  the  usual  way.  A 
good  idea  has  been  hit  upon  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  of  Bedfont, 
and  which,  if  not  new  as  regards  other  species,  has 
probably  been  little,  if  ever,  used  in  the  case  of  this 
one.  The  plan  is  to  peg  down  the  long  stems  some 
time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  flower  buds,  and 
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root  them  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Carnation — layer 
them,  in  fact.  By  the  time  the  tips  have  developed 
flower  buds  and  come  into  bloom,  the  stems  are  rooted 
at  the  points  layered,  and  may  be  lifted  and  potted. 
The  layers  then  constitute  beautiful  dwarf  plants  about 
1  ft.  in  height  or  even  less,  and  are  suitable  either  for 
conservatory  or  window  decoration.  The  flower  heads 
being  of  the  natural  size  and  fineness,  appear  very  much 
like  those  of  a  new  Marguerite,  as  the  Parisians  would 
call  it.  This  practice  should  give  a  greater  incentive 
to  the  cultivation  of  this  already  popular  hardy  autumn 
plant.  It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Pyrethrum 
uliginosum. 

The  Myrtle-leaved  Eugenia. 
Botanically  this  is  Eugenia  myrtifolia,  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  member  of  the  Myrtle  family,  and  not  half  so  well 
known  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
varying  in  height  from  6  ft.  to  12  ft.,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  is  a  native  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  TV  ales.  A  considerable  number  of  Eugenias  are 
grown  in  this  country,  some  of  which  are  ornamental 
for  their  leaves,  and  others  for  their  fruit  ;  hut  a  great 
many  of  them  require  a  stove  temperature,  and  are 
oftener  grown  in  botanic  gardens  than  elsewhere.  The 
greenhouse  species,  however,  find  their  way  more 
frequently  into  private  establishments  all  over  the 
country,  and  from  their  resemblance  to  Myrtles,  are 
beautiful  for  their  foliage,  flowers  or  fruit.  The  leaves 
of  E.  myrtifolia  are  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  deep  shining 
green,  and  so  like  those  of  the  common  Myrtle,  except 
in  being  somewhat  larger,  that  the  specific  name  is  very 
appropriate.  The  flowers  are  white,  the  large  mass  of 
stamens  being  very  prominent,  and  they  are  borne  in 
axillary  or  terminal  panicles  of  no  great  size,  but  very 
numerous.  The  fruits  are  oblong,  terminated  by  the 
calyx,  berry  like,  bright  shining  reddish  purple,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  large  black  Currant.  The  young 
foliage  is  red.  The  plant  is  grown  by  Mr.  George 
AVythes  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  who  stands  it  out  of 
doors  during  summer  and  takes  it  into  the  conservatory 
in  autumn  when  laden  with  flowers  and  fruit. 

G-ypsopliila  muralis. 

There  is  a  considerable  range  of  variety  amongst  the 
different  species  of  Gypsophila,  hut  none  of  them, 
possibly,  are  more  finely  branched  or  the  ramifications 
more  intricately  interlaced  with  one  another  than  in 
the  case  of  G.  muralis,  an  annual  species,  which  was 
grown  along  with  the  collection  on  trial  at  Chiswick, 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Not  only  are  the  ramifications  fine,  but  the  leaves  are 
very  short,  slender,  and  light  green,  giving  the  plant 
very  much  the  appearance  of  Mcerhingia  muscosa,  with 
the  exception  that  the  latter  is  a  perennial,  and  the 
flowers  are  white,  whereas  in  the  Gypsophila  under 
notice  the  star-like  myriads  of  flowers  are  rose  and  pink. 
Many  of  the  species  naturally  inhabit  dry,  chalky,  or 
rocky  places,  and  that  under  notice  would  evidently 
prove  more  suitable  for  a  rockery  or  some  similar 
position  where  it  would  be  elevated  above  tall-growing 
subjects,  and  evidently  be  more  at  home  amongst  plants 
of  an  alpine  character. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens  for  Winter- 
flowering. 

The  usual  custom  is  to  propagate  and  grow  on  small 
plants  for  this  kind  of  work  ;  but  as  the  species  is  an 
ever-flowering  subject,  fine  effects  can  be  produced  at 
various  seasons  of  the  year  by  the  use  of  large  plants. 
TVe  noticed  some  specimens  at  High  Elms,  Eamborough, 
Kent,  about  a  yard  iu  height  and  the  same  in  diameter. 
They  are  now  in  pots,  and  showing  a  large  amount  of 
bloom  ;  hut  during  summer  were  planted  out.  TVhen 
young  subjects  are  treated  in  this  way,  they  grow  so 
rampantly  that  they  are  of  no  further  use,  except  when 
hard  cut  back  and  grown  on  again.  Old  plants,  how¬ 
ever,  become  firm  and  woody,  producing  short-jointed 
shoots  only  and  flowers  in  great  abundance,  so  that 
when  lifted  in  the  autumn  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
establishing  them.  Of  course,  such  specimens  would 
be  of  no  value  to  the  market  gardener  except  for  cut 
blooms,  and  there  is  a  limited  number  of  private  places 
where  they  could  he  accommodated  ;  but  where  there 
are  extensive  conservatories  to  fill,  the  value  of  large, 
shapely,  and  well-flowered  specimens  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

Tropseolum,  Ball  of  Fire. 
Occasionally  this  gets  noted  as  a  fine  thing  for 
indoor  flowering  in  winter,  but  its  merits  for  outdoor 
work  in  summer  are  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  stems 
attain  incredible  length  when  grown  alongside  a  fence 


or  chains,  so  that  it  may  extend  horizontally  after 
being  raised  from  the  ground.  It  is  used  in  this  way 
at  High  Elms,  Farnborough,  Kent,  and  the  amount  of 
bloom  it  has  produced  is  simply  extraordinary.  Even 
now  it  is  a  blaze  of  the  brighest  scarlet,  while  its  dark 
foliage  forms  a  fine  background  to  the  bloom.  Although 
the  stems  attain  great  length,  the  plant  never  becomes 
coarse,  but  gives  off  short  laterals  from  the  top  to  near 
the  base,  and  these  produce  flowers  in  great  profusion 
apparently  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
gardener,  has  young  plants  coming  on  in  the  houses, 
and  when  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  they 
will  commence  flowering. 

Iris  fcetidissima. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  neither  very  showy  nor 
much  appreciated.  Nevertheless  the  plant  is  getting 
more  or  less  widely  distributed  in  gardens  for  the  sake 
of  its  fruits,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  its  globular 
bright  scarlet  seeds.  The  capsules  burst  open  when 
mature,  disclosing  these  seeds,  and  are  frequently 
employed  in  this  state  for  decorative  purposes.  When 
employed  along  with  autumn-tinted  leaves,  berries  and 
other  fruit,  they  constitute  a  very  appropriate  and 
seasonable  ornament.  The  seeds  of  our  other  British 
species  are  much  flattened,  angled,  and  far  less  showy  in 
the  mature  condition.  I.  fcetidissima  grows  naturally 
in  thickets,  as  well  as  in  partly-shaded  situations  upon 
a  chalky  soil,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  found  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  It  takes  to  cultivation 
in  gardens  readily  enough.  A  variegated  variety  has 
long  been  grown  in  the  herbaceous  border,  where, 
however,  it  seldom  flowers — at  least  in  northern  gardens. 

The  Red-flowered  Strawberry  Tree. 
The  usual  colour  of  the  flowers  of  Arbutus  Unedo  is 
white,  or  yellowish  white,  or  slightly  tinted  with  red. 
A.  U.  rubra  constantly  bears  flowers  deeply  flushed 
with  red,  and  is  the  best  form  of  the  species  in 
cultivation.  Although  a  very  old  variety  it  is  not  so 
widely  grown  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  a  well-grown 
specimen  isolated  on  the  lawn  is  a  handsome  object, 
especially  in  autumn  when  ripe  fruits  and  flowers  are 
present  at  the  same  time.  The  beautifully  granular 
fruit  earns  for  it  the  name  of  the  Strawberry  Tree,  and 
those  that  ripen  in  autumn,  assuming  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  are  just  a  twelvemonth  old,  so  that  there  are 
really  two  generations  on  the  tree  at  the  same  time. 
The  foliage  is  leathery,  of  a  rich  dark  colour,  and  ever¬ 
green  ;  while  a  bush  of  it  is  quite  distinct  in  appearance 
from  other  hardy  evergreen  subjects  in  cultivation. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  Asia  Minor 
and  Ireland,  where  it  is  found  growing  on  limestone 
rocks  near  the  Lake  of  Killarney.  It  succeeds,  however, 
in  any  good  garden  soil,  if  moderately  friable  and  well 
drained.  The  country  people  of  Ireland  in  the  district 
where  it  grows  eat  the  fruit,  which,  however,  proves 
rather  austere  to  the  “  palate  depraved  by  culinary  art,” 
as  the  poet  would  put  it. 

- ->X<« - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

The  Chiswick  Conference. — The  following  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last  issue  : — At 
a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  October  8th, 
1889, present,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  (in  the  chair;,  Messrs. 
R.  F.  Jameson,  L.  Castle,  C.  A.  Pearson,  J.  Douglas, 
N.  Davis,  G.  Paul,  AV.  Holmes,  W.  Wilks,  T.  B. 
Haywood,  H.  J.  Yeitch,  J.  Wright,  C.  Orchard,  and 
W.  Wildsmith.  The  chairman  suggested  that  the 
exhibition  should  comprehend  six  groups  of  subjects, 
and  that  these  should  be  examined  by  Committees  of 
Selection,  who  would  award  Certificates  of  Merit  to  the 
best  varieties  in  each  group  on  the  plan  in  operation  at 
the  late  Vegetable  Conference.  The  foregoing  being 
agreed  to,  groups  and  committees  were  arranged  as 
follows:  A. — Varieties  adapted  for  garden  decoration. 
Committee :  Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  W.  Wildsmith,  H. 
M.  Pollett.  B. — Varieties  incurved  for  specimen 
blooms.  Committee  :  Messrs.  J.  Wright,  D.  Donald, 
W.  Mease.  C. — Varieties  of  Japanese  for  specimen 
blooms.  Committee  : — Messrs.  W.  Holmes,  E.  Wills, 
R.  F.  Jameson.  D. — Reflexed,  Anemone,  Pompon, 
Pompon-Anemone,  and  single  varieties  of  cut  blooms. 
Committee  :  Messrs.  C.  Orchard,  L.  Castle,  N.  Davis. 

E.  — Varieties  of  all  classes  for  trained  specimen  plants. 
Committee :  Messrs.  E.  Beckett,  E.  Berry,  J.  Laing. 

F.  — Varieties  of  all  classes  for  decorative  plants.  Com¬ 
mittee  :  Messrs.  C.  Herrin,  R.  Owen,  W.  Furze. 
Referees  : — Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  J.  Doughty,  R.  Parker,  J.  Lyne,  E.  Molyneux 
(Secretary  of  the  Conference),  C.  H.  Payne,  and  W. 
Piercy.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Committees  of  Selection  should  meet 
in  the  Vinery  at  Chiswick  at  11  a.m.  on  November  5th. 


The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  STOVE. 

P  and  anus  Veitchii,  &c. — Cuttings  of  this  useful  table 
plant  may  he  taken  and  struck  at  any  time.  If  there 
is  a  choice  at  command,  the  best  variegated  shoots 
should  always  be  selected  and  grown  into  usable  size. 
Five-inch  pots  are  large  enough  until  the  plants  get  at 
least  two  years  old,  because  if  they  are  over-potted 
they  grow  too  fast  and  soon  get  too  large  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  most  in  request,  and 
generally  or  frequently  return  in  part  to  their  normal 
green  colouration.  Keeping  them  on  the  dry  side  has 
the  effect  of  retaining  the  variegation  as  long  as  any¬ 
thing  will.  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata  requires 
selection  in  the  same  way  in  order  to  secure  well- 
coloured  plants. 

Palms. — -During  winter  Palms  are  not  so  extensively 
used  for  decorative  purposes  as  in  summer  and  autumn. 
They  will,  therefore,  less  frequently  come  under  the 
eye  or  be  subjected  to  that  scrutiny  which  they  receive 
when  constantly  in  use.  It  will,  therefore,  be  well 
to  go  over  them  now  to  see  that  they  are  perfectly  free 
from  bug  and  scale,  especially  the  white  kind,  which  is 
difficult  to  clean  off.  If  carefully  sponged  now  with 
Fir  Tree  Oil,  soft  soap,  or  Gishurst  C  impound,  there 
will  be  fewer  colonies  to  spread  the  pest  rapidly  on  the 
approach  of  spring. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Plants  for  Forcing. — A  stock  of  all  such  plants  as 
are  grown  in  the  open  ground  for  forcing  should  now 
he  lifted  and  stored  away  in  some  sheltered  place,  or  in 
pits  or  frames  till  required.  Those  things  that  die 
down  in  winter  had  better  be  plungel  in  coco-nut  fibre 
or  ashes  as  may  be  most  convenient,  while  Roses, 
Deutzias,  StapUylea  colchica,  Lilacs,  double  dwarf 
Peaches,  and  such  things  should  also  be  plunged,  or  if 
the  pots  are  large  have  a  layer  of  dry  bracken  fern  put 
round  them  so  as  to  exclude  frost.  Amongst  the  her¬ 
baceous  subjects  that  now  require  attention  are  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis),  Spiraea 
palmata,  and  Astilbe  japonica,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Spirsea  japoniea.  "When  put  into  the  forcing 
pit  a  little  bottom  heat  should  be  given  the  Spiraeas. 

Hyacinths. — The  earliest  potted  batches  of  these 
should  now  be  examined  to  see  that  the  leaves  are  not 
becoming  drawn  by  the  coco-nut  fibre,  and  if  so,  have 
them  uncovered.  Before  putting  any  into  heat  it  will 
be  necessary  at  least  to  see  that  the  pots  are  getting 
well  filled  with  roots,  otherwise  harmful  results  will 
follow  if  they  are  put  into  heat  under  those  conditions. 
Roman  and  other  early  varieties  will  naturally  be  the 
first  to  start  into  growth,  and  should  be  attended  to, 
transferring  them  to  heat  in  batches  as  they  become 
ready.  Beware  of  bottom-heat  for  these  in  any  form. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches. — As  soon  as  the  trees  in  the  earliest  house 
have  shed  their  leaves  they  may  be  pruned,  cleaned, 
and  the  shoots  tied  into  position  ready  for  starting  next 
month.  If  the  pruning  has  been  properly  attended  to 
during  summer  there  will  be  little  in  that  way  to  be 
done,  except  in  foreshortening  such  shoots  as  are  too  long, 
or  when  they  are  too  slender  for  hearing.  Execute 
what  painting  is  necessary.  It  should  have  been  done 
while  the  weather  was  more  favourable  to  the  drying  of 
paint,  but  if  press  of  other  work  prevented  its  being 
done,  no  time  should  now  he  lost  in  completing  it. 
The  sashes  may  best  be  done  in  a  shed  where  they  can 
he  kept  dry.  The  rafters  on  which  they  rest  can  better 
he  got  at  while  they  are  off. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  that  were  put  in  the  beds 
during  the  early  part  of  August  will  now  be  carrying  a 
crop  of  usable  fruits.  Should  these  be  depended  upon 
for  a  supply  during  the  winter  months,  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  carry  a  heavy  crop,  hut  have  their 
energy  conserved  by  removing  all  fruits  as  soon  as  they 
become  fit  for  use.  Plants  in  later  houses  should  be 
urged  to  make  as  vigorous  and  robust  a  growth  as 
possible  by  generous  treatment,  closing  the  houses  early, 
to  make  the  most  of  sun  heat,  and  giving  rich  top- 
dressings  to  encourage  root  action. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Carrots  and  Beet. — These  may  be  lifted  and  treated 
in  various  ways  ;  but  the  object  to  he  obtained  is  the 
keeping  of  the  roots  safe  from  severe  frost,  while  a 
sufficient  amount  of  moisture  is  retained  about  them  to 
prevent  their  losing  in  quality  and  freshness  by  ab- 
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straction  of  that  moisture  necessary  to  keep  them 
plump.  If  stored  amongst  sand  in  a  shed,  the  points 
to  be  observed  are  that  they  should  neither  be  piled  up 
too  deeply  so  as  to  cause  fermentation,  nor  embedded 
amongst  dry  sand.  Another  good  method  is  to  lift 
them  carefully  and  lay  them  closely  in  trenches  with 
their  tops  uppermost,  covering  their  tops  with  soil. 
The  leaves  may  be  entirely  removed  from  Carrots,  and 
partly  so  from  the  Beet.  A  dry  border  or  piece  of 
elevated  ground  should  be  chosen  for  their  reception  in 
the  open  if  this  latter  method  is  adopted. 

Lettuce  and  Endive. — Crops  now  fit  for  use  should 
be  lifted  with  good  balls,  and  transferred  to  cool  frames 
where  they  may  be  closely  planted  without  crowding. 
Give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  keep  the  plants 
robust  and  hardy. 

- •>!<- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

Crystal  Palace. — October  10 th  to  12th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  hardy  fruit  was  held  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  above  dates. 
Apples,  as  usual,  constituted  by  far  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  show,  and  most  of  the  exhibits  being 
arranged  on  tables  right  and  left  of  the  main  pathway 
running  along  the  centre  of  the  eastern  wing  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  effect  was  very  fine.  Pears  were  not  so  numerous, 
nor  were  they  so  attractive,  on  account  of  their  want  of 
the  bright  colouring  so  characteristic  of  many  Apples. 
As  might  be  expected  at  this  season,  few  Cherries  or 
Plums  were  shown. 

There  were  eight  entries  in  the  class  for  the  best 
exhibition  of  Apples  not  to  exceed  100  dishes,  and  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co. , 
Maidstone,  for  a  splendid  collection.  Being  rather 
early  in  the  season,  many  of  the  varieties  had  not 
assumed  those  beautiful  and  delicate  tints  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Kentish-grown  Apples  when  perfectly  ripe  ; 
but  the  following  were  simply  gorgeous  in  crimson,  red, 
yellow,  and  green  hues — namely,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Bismarck,  Dutch 
Mignonne,  Wealthy,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  (perhaps  the 
best  in  the  show),  Melon  Apple,  Washington,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  Cellini,  and  Mere  de  Menage.  A  large 
number  of  others  were  also  good  of  their  kind, 
including  Pott’s  Seedling,  Ecklinville  Seedling, 
Brabant  Bellefleur,  Stirling  Castle,  Annie  Elizabeth, 
Lord  Derby,  Stone’s  Apple,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Alfriston, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  others.  A  number  of  the  above 
had  evidently  been' grown  under  glass.  The  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Sclater,  Devon  Nur¬ 
series,  Heavitree  Bridge,  near  Exeter,  for  a  collection 
of  great  merit,  the  samples  being  often  very  highly 
coloured.  Sime  of  his  finer  specimens  were  Beauty  of 
Hants,  Mere  de  Menage,  Stirling  Castle,  Tippett’s 
Pearmain,  Warner’s  King,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Cox’s 
Pomona,  Catshead,  Lord  Derby,  Alexander,  and 
Blenheim  Orange.  The  third  prize  went  to  the 
English  Fruit  and  Rose  Company  (Cranston),  Limited, 
King’s  Acre,  Hereford,  for  a  fine  and  generally 
well-coloured  collection.  Mr.  Henry  Berwick,  Sid- 
mouth  Nurseries,  Sidmouth,  Devon,  came  in  for  the 
fourth  prize,  a  no  small  honour  in  so  keen  a  competi¬ 
tion.  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts,  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  exhibit  of  Pears,  a  class  in  which  there  were  four 
entries.  They  had  splendid  examples  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  General  TodlebeD,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Lange- 
lier,  Marie  Benoist,  St.  Lezin,  Princess,  Nouvelle 
Fulvie,  and  Beurre  Alexander.  Mr.  James  Butler, 
Orchard  Lane  Gardens,  Sittingbourne,  won  the  second 
award,  showing  fine  samples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  Doyenne 
Boussoch.  The  third  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  &  Co. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  for  fruit  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  dishes  of  Apples  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Woodward, 
gardener  to  R.  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  Court,  Maidstone. 
His  fruits  were  well  coloured  and  of  remarkable  size, 
including  Stone’s,  Washington,  Lord  Derby,  Warner’s 
King,  Emperor  Alexander,  Belle  Dubois,  The  Queen, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  and  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Waterman,  gardener  to  H.  A. 
Brassey,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent  ;  and  his 
exhibit  was  also  fine.  Mr.  Geo.  Woodward  also  took 
the  first  prize  for  twelve  dishes  of  Pears,  of  which 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Superfin, 
and  Durandeau  were  very  fine.  Mr.  W.  Chisholm,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Sir  Francis  Geary,  Bart,  Oxon  Heath  Park, 
Tunbridge,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Compton 
Basset,  Caine,  Wilts,  came  in  third.  In  another  class 
for  Apples,  Mr,  Sidney  H.  Goodwin,  Mereworth,  Kent, 


carried  off  the  first  award  with  Yorkshire  Beauty, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Hoary  Morning,  Cox’s  Pomona, 
and  others.  Mr.  William  Parker,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Evans,  Moreton  Court,  Hereford,  took  the  second  prize, 
and  the  third  award  went  to  Mr.  Austin  C.  Killick, 
Maidstone.  There  were  eight  entries  for  Pears,  and 
seven  in  the  last-mentioned  class  for  Apples. 

The  vegetables  in  the  open  class  were  generally  very 
well  arranged,  especially  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  T.  A. 
Beckett,  Cole  Hatch  Farm,  Amersham,  Bucks,  who 
took  the  first  prize.  His  Tomatos,  Onions,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  Potatos, 
Leeks,  Celery,  Marrows,  Mushrooms,  and  Salading 
were  very  fine,  while  there  were  also  many  other  kinds. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  A.  Waterman,  who  had 
a  fine  show  of  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Tomatos, 
Marrows,  Celery,  &c.  Mr.  William  Mist,  Ightham, 
Sevenoaks,  took  the  third  prize,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Butler 
came  in  fourth.  The  heaviest  Gourd  was  shown  by 
Mr.  George  Sheppard,  Pulborough,  Sussex.  It 
was  roundish,  flattened,  orange-coloured,  and  weighed 
119 J  lbs.  The  second-prize  Gourd,  weighing  95  lbs., 
was  shown  by  Mr.  John  Rodbourn,  26,  Parker  Road, 
South  Croydon  ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Sturges,  gardener  to 
P.  B.  Fearon,  Esq.,  Court  House,  Banstead,  Epsom, 
came  in  third  with  a  specimen  weighing  90  lbs.  The 
best  collection  of  Pumpkins  and  Gourds  came  from 
Mr.  C.  Osman,  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools, 
Sutton,  Surrey.  Mr.  E.  Sturges  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Mist  third,  for  smaller  collections  of  larger  speci¬ 
mens.  Mr.  C.  Osman  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the 
class  for  ornamental  Gourds,  and  he  showed,  as  usual, 
a  large  collection  of  mixed  and  very  ornamental  kinds, 
including  the  Chinese  Bottle  Gourd,  Striped  Pear, 
White  Pear,  Miniature,  Striped  Onion,  Striped  Apple, 
Small  Orange,  Yellow  Orange,  White  Egg,  Large  Green 
Apple,  Balloon,  Small  Gooseberry,  and  other  sorts. 
In  the  amateurs’  class  for  vegetables,  Mr.  J.  Lambert, 
gardener  to  Col.  Wingfield,  Onslow  Hall,  Shrewsbury, 
took  the  first  prize,  showing  fine  samples  of  Tomatos, 
Leeks,  Celery,  Potatos,  Cardoons,  Cauliflowers  and 
Cucumbers.  Mr.  A.  Waterman  was  second.  Mr. 
Henry  Gibbs,  Ightham,  Sevenoaks,  took  the  first  prize 
in  the  cottagers’  class  for  vegetables.  Mr.  M.  Goring, 
Three  Bridges,  Worth,  Sussex,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
W.  Thayre,  Crawley,  was  third.  There  were  eight 
entries. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite,  gardener  to  Col.  Talbot,  had  the  best  ; 
he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Richard  Lye,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  Sydmonton  Court,  Newbury  ; 
Mr.  J.  Lambert  was  third,  and  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highclere 
Castle,  Newbury,  fourth.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
of  Reading,  also  offered  special  prizes  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  and  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Beckett,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  being  second,  Mr. 
W.  Pope  third,  and  Mr.  Richard  Lye  fourth.  Special 
prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 
and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  N.  Goring. 

There  were  a  number  of  miscellaneous  exhibits, 
many  of  which  consisted  of  Apples  and  Pears.  A 
collection  of  some  300  varieties  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  occupying  two 
large  tables  entirely.  A  number  of  Apples  were  exhi¬ 
bited  in  baskets,  including  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Stirling  Castle,  Cox’s  Pomona, 
King  of  Pippins,  Warner’s  King,  Alexander,  The 
Sandringham,  Baumann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  and  Seaton 
House.  Other  fine  samples  of  their  kind  were  Small’s 
Admirable,  American  Mother,  Winter  Hawthornden, 
RiDger,  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Alfriston,  Winter 
Pearmain,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  and  others.  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Son  showed  a  collection  of  fruit  in  pots, 
including  Bismarck  and  Bijou  Apples,  Emile  d’Heyst 
Pear,  and  Guigne  de  Winkler  Cherry,  the  trees  in  most 
cases  being  well  fruited.  They  had  also  some  fruits  of 
Cox’s  Golden  Drop  and  Monarch  Plums.  A  collection 
consisting  of  about  forty-four  dishes  of  Apples  and 
twenty-one  of  Pears  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley.  Some  of  their  leading  sorts  in  this  lot 
were  King  of  the  Pippins,  Stirling  Castle,  The  Queen, 
Golden  Spire,  Bismarck,  Akera,  Forge,  and  others. 
Messrs.  Laing&  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  also  staged  a  collection 
of  Apples  and  Pears  along  the  side  tables.  Of  the 
former  they  had  splendid  samples  of  Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Warner’s  King, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Lord  Derby,  New  Hawthornden, 
and  Loddington.  They  had  also  a  fine  exhibit  of 
tuberous  Begonias  on  a  raised  table,  rising  slightly  at 
the  far  end  from  the  spectator.  The  plants  were 
arranged  amongst  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  surrounded  by 


long-leaved  Palms  drooping  over  them.  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
&  Sons,  Mitcham  Nurseries,  Streatham,  exhibited  about 
seventy-five  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Of  the  former, 
Flower  of  Kent,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Alexander, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Stirling  Castle,  D.  T.  Fish,  Cellini, 
and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  were  good.  A  fine  collection  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  both  single  and  double,  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  In  the 
centre  was  a  box  of  the  double  white  Octavie,  only  3  ins. 
or  4  ins.  high.  A  double  rosy  pink  variety,  named 
Lady  Millais,  resembled  a  Carnation,  while  another 
flesh-coloured  kind  shaded  with  pink  and  yellow,  was 
even  more  like  that  popular  flower.  The  single 
varieties,  named  Aspasia,  Masterpiece,  Champion,  and 
Lord  Milton,  were  also  fine.  They  also  exhibited  some 
stands  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  and  a  quantity  of 
Pumpkins  and  Gourds.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
exhibited  herbaceous  plants,  including  Senecio  pulcher, 
Asters,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum,  Crocus  speciosus, 
Cyclamen  hederae folium,  and  Erica  ciliaris,  together 
with  Arbutus  unedo  rubra,  and  various  autumn-tinted 
leaves.  Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett,  Twickenham, 
Middlesex,  staged  a  couple  of  dozen  blooms  of  their 
new  yellow  Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

- »>*<- - 

^£ufucm?. 

With  deep  regret  we  record  the  death,  on  the 
10th  inst.,  at  Sunbury-on-Thames,  of  Major  Auguste 
Frederic  Lendy,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Major 
Lendy,  who  was  formerly  captain  of  the  French  Staff, 
and  major  of  the  4th  Middlesex  Regiment,  was  for 
many  years  a  military  tutor  of  high  reputation,  some 
of  the  ablest  officers  in  the  army  at  the  present  time 
having  passed  through  his  hands.  But  he  was  best 
known  to  horticulturists  as  an  enthusiastic  Orchidist, 
and  to  his  many  friends  as  a  warm-hearted  and  high- 
minded  man.  Some  months  ago,  owing  to  the  bursting 
of  a  blood  vessel  in  his  head,  he  became  blind,  a  calamity 
which  shattered  his  constitution  and  necessitated  the 
disposal  of  his  much-loved  collection  of  Orchids. 

With  great  sorrow  we  announce  the  death  also,  on  the 
same  day,  of  Maria,  wife  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway. 
For  Mr.  Williams  the  deepest  sympathy  is  felt  by  his 
wide  circle  of  friends,  as  it  is  well  known  that  he 
himself  has  been  for  some  months  in  ill  health,  and 
that  it  was  at  Brighton,  where  he  had  gone  for  a  change 
of  air  and  a  rest,  which  did  him  much  good,  that 
Mrs.  Williams  was  attacked  by  the  malady,  dropsy, 
from  which  she  never  recovered. 

We  regret  to  hear  also  of  the  death,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  of 
Mr.  William  Pritchard,  of  the  Frankwell  Nurseries, 
Shrewsbury,  aged  67  years.  Mr.  Pritchard  followed 
the  profession  of  a  gardener  in  early  life,  and  commenced 
business  in  a  small  way  as  a  nurseryman  and  florist 
some  thirty  years  ago.  By  dint  of  great  energy  and 
perseverance,  the  small  beginning  developed  into  an 
extensive  business,  which  will  now  be  carried  on  by 
his  sons,  who  were  associated  with  him  for  several 
years  in  the  management  of  the  nursery. 

- ->X-<- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Bar  Frame  Hives. — Stella:  The  frame  of  the  hive  may  be 
made  of  deal,  but  the  bar  frames  are  usually  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera),  which  in  commerce  is 
commonly  called  American  or  Yellow  Poplar. 

Bird’s-nest  Fern. — Constant  Reader :  The  Fern  in  question 
(Asplenium  nidus),  of  which  you  sent  us  specimens,  is  very 
liable  to  become  deformed  in  the  same  way  as  yours.  Slugs 
are  often  blamed  for  injuring  the  young  fronds,  and  doubtless 
they  are  not  altogether  innocent.  The  young  fronds  sent  us 
have  been  checked  in  some  way  so  that  the  margin  or  edges 
ceased  to  grow.  Then  the  growth  of  the  midrib  and  central 
parts  continuing  to  increase  in  area  has  caused  the  frond  to  split 
into  strips  of  various  widths,  curled  up  or  crumpled  at  the  tips. 
In  some  of  the  hollows  or  sheltered  places  so  formed  we  found 
brown  scale  in  some  numbers,  and  if  they  have  not  been  the 
original  cause  of  the  evil,  their  presence  at  least  indicates  no 
good.  You  should  sponge  them  carefully  with  soft  soap  and 
water  to  get  rid  of  the  scale,  and  see  that  the  plant  is  well 
supplied  with  water  and  atmospheric  moisture  while  making  a 
new  growth. 

Book. — Young  Gardener:  There  are  a  number  of  good  books 
on  the  subjects  you  name,  but  perhaps  you  cannot  do  better 
than  get  the  Epitome  of  Gardening,  published  by  A.  &  C.  Black. 
We  do  not  remember  the  price,  but  it  is  only  a  few  shillings. 

Botanical  Exchange  Club. — Will  some  reader  be  good 
enough  to  oblige  me,  through  the  Editor,  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  secretary  of  this  club?— F. 

Croton  Leaves  Spotted. — Co>istant  Reader:  We  cannot  find 
any  evidence  of  disease  on  the  leaves  you  sent  us,  but  they  have 
evidently  been  punctured  or  attacked  in  some  way  by  insects, 
which  seem  to  have  pierced  the  leaves  in  order  to  suck  their 
contents.  If  you  examine  the  whitish  or  pale  brown  spots  in 
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their  earlier  stage  you  will  see  the  point  that  has  been  punctured 
in  the  very  centre.  It  is  dark,  and  from  it  radiate  slender  dark 
lines,  which  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  venation  of  the 
leaf  itself.  The  cells  around  the  punctured  part  die,  producing 
whitish  or  pale  brown  spots  which  go  on  enlarging  till  finally 
they  get  dry  and  drop  out,  leaving  holes  in  the  leaves.  In  the 
same  way  the  tips  of  the  leaves  are  dying,  as  the  result  of  many 
punctures  and  consequent  loss  of  substance.  IVe  should  advise 
you  to  examine  the  plants  carefully  to  discover  if  possible  the 
enemy  at  work. 

Cvpripedicm  Haynaldianum. — G:  The  number  of  flowers 
borne  on  a  spike  of  this  Orchid  depends  on  the  vigour  of  the 
plant.  When  well  grown,  it  will  develop  five  to  six  flowers  in 
succession  from  the  same  scape,  so  that  your  plant  bearing  four 
flowers  on  a  stalk  would  only  be  a  good  average  specimen.  We 
believe  it  is  but  a  matter  of  good  cultivation  to  make  a  plant 
bear  even  more  than  the  number  above  stated,  just  as  good 
cultivation  results  in  twin-flowered  scapes  on  C.  Spicerianum,  C. 
Harrisianum,  C.  insigne,  and  others. 

Dwarf  Roses. — Stella :  Plant  about  30  ins.  apart,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  plants  and  the  quality  of 
the  soil. 

Fuchsias. — P.  M.:  It  is  beyond  our  power  to  name  ordinary 
garden  varieties  of  Fuchsias ;  there  are  too  many  of  them,  and  we 
regret  we  cannot  assist  you  this  time. 

Moss  Litter  Manure  for  Vines.— Vitis  says,  “I  am  about  to 
make  a  Vine  border,  and  have  plenty  of  moss  litter  from  the 
hunting  stables,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  that  would 
answer  as  well  as  ordinary  manure  for  mixing  with  the  soil.” 
Moss  litter  is  of  no  value  as  a  manure  in  itself,  but  it  is  valuable 
as  an  absorbent  of  urine,  and  therefore  useful  as  a  top-dressing. 
If  the  soil  used  by  “  Vitis  ”  is  of  good  heart  we  should  prefer  to 
make  the  border  of  it  alone,  and  trust  to  moss  litter  for  its 
enrichment  when  required  as  a  mulching.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  will  give  their  experience. 

Moss  on  Lawn  Tennis  Ground. — Stella :  To  get  rid  of  the 
moss,  apply  as  a  top-dressing,  about  J  in.  deep,  one  part  of 
powdered  lime  to  three  parts  of  fresh  loam  free  from  weeds.  It 
should  be  put  on  this  month  or  left  till  April. 

Names  of  Fruits. — Aspasia :  1,  not  recognised ;  2,  King  of 
the  Pippins  ;  3,  Dumelow’s  Seedling  ;  4,  Cellini ;  5,  Warner’s 
King;  Pear,  Belle  Julie.  J.  P. :  1,  Jersey  Gratioli ;  2, 
Urbaniste  ;  3  and  4,  past  their  best  and  not  recognised. 

Names  of  Plants.— C.  G.,  The  Rookery :  1,  Viburnum  opulus ; 
2,  Cornus  sanguinea  probably,  send  flowers  or  fruit ;  3,  Viburnum 
Lantago  ;  4,  Aster  Linosyris  (or  Linosyris  vulgaris).  J.  S.  W.  : 
1,  Rudbeckia  grandiflora ;  2,  Aster  Amellus;  3,  Ammobium 
alatum.  Scot. :  1,  Cattleya  Bowringiana  ;  2,  Oncidium  ornitho- 
rhyncum.  T.  E.  Brown :  Scutellaria  peregrina.  D.  Wright :  next 
week. 

'  Communications  Received. — A.  J.  Western— J.  V.  &  S. — 
W.  P.  R.— W.  T.  F.— W.  G.— W.  R.— Rusticus— L.  M.— W.  0.— 
P.  W.-J.  D.— M.  0.— T.  B.  C. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.— Catalogue  of 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Nursery  Stock. 

E.  S.  Dodwell,  The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. — List  of 
Surplus  Stock  of  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  Dedemsvaart,  Zwolle,  Holland. — 
Wholesale  List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

A.  Peel  &  Sons,  Wood  Green,  N. — Horticultural  BaildiDgs 
and  Heating  Apparatus. 

- - 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  October  12th 
was  29 '32  ins.;  the  highest  reading  was  29 '71  ins.  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  lowest  was  29 '02  ins.  on 
Tuesday  evening.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
49 '8°,  and  2 '5°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
was  below  the  average  on  each  day  of  the  week, 
the  coldest  day  being  Friday.  The  general  direction 
of  the  wind  was  south-west  and  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  air  averaged  13 '5  miles  per  hour, 
which  was  3' 3  miles  above  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on  four  days 
of  the  week  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  0'57  of  an 
inch.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in 
the  week  was  31 T  hours,  against  211  hours  at 
Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

Octvber  lith. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  market  for  agricul¬ 
tural  seeds  dull.  Offers  of  new  English  Red  Clover 
show  quality  to  be  small  in  grain.  Yalues  are  not  yet 
established.  Foreign  Red  Clover,  White,  and  Alsike 
offer  at  low  prices.  Eye  Grasses  steady.  Rape  dearer. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  4  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  2  6 

Peaebes  ....per  doc.  4  0  10  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  16  3  0 


t.d.  s.d. 

Pine-apples,  St. 

Michaels . each  2  0  4  6 

Plums . J-sieve  2  0  4  6 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  . . . .per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  .. .  .per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  30  60 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  4  0  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

i  Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
;  Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
|  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
'■  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  0  0  9 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  C 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Picres. 


Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..3  0  6  0 
Asters,  French.  ■> 

per  bunch 

Asters....  12  bunches  4  0  8  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Cornflower, .12  bnchs. 

Dahlias  ..12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,12behs. 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 

Forget-me-nots .  16  4  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  012  0 
Gladioli  brenchleyensis, 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  3  0  9 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  2  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Lilium  lancifolium, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Lavender,  12  bunches 
MaidenhairFem,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  10  4  0 
Pansies  ..12  bunches 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12  sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum.  12  buchs.  2  0  6  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  10 

—  Red . per  doz.  0  6  10 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  6  10 
Stephanotis,12  sprays  3  0  4  0 
Sweet  Sultan,  12  bun, 

—  Peas . 12  2  0  4  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen,  o  6  10 
Violets. ..  .12  bunches  10  16 

—  French,  per  hunch  16  2  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Asters  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Balsams  . doz. 

Begonias,  various.doz.  4  0  9  0 
Calceolaria  ..per  doz. 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 

Cockscombs  _ doz.  3  0  6  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dractena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0  | 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Fuchsia . perdoz.  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope  ..perdoz.  3  0  6  0 
Hydrangeas. .per doz.  6  0  15  0 
Lilium  auratum,  doz. 

—  longiflorum  perdoz. 

Lobelia  _ per  doz. 

Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

Mignonette,  doz.  pots  3  0  6  0 

Musk  .  per  doz. 

Nasturtiums _ doz. 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  2  0  0  0 
Rliodanthe  ..per  doz. 
Solanums.. .  .perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
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V_V  H.M.  the  Qneen  and  the  London  County  Council. 


The  beautiful  easter  lily.— 

For  festival  decorations,  and  in  establishments  where  a 
quantity  of  snow-white  bloom  is  required,  this  lovely  LTy  is 
invaluable.  It  can  also  be  readily  forced  into  bloom  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  Magnificent  groups  were  exhibited  by  us  during  last 
spring  at  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Crystal  Palace  Shows,  on  both 
occasions  gaining  an  important  award.  These  displays  were 
pronounced  by  all  who  saw  them  to  be  the  finest  exhibits  of 
pure  white  Lilies  ever  staged.  We  again  hold  the  entire  stock 
of  the  largest  cultivator  in  Bermuda,  and  are  now  supplying 
fine  sound  bulbs,  price  Is.  and  2s.  each,  10s.  6 d.  and  21s.  per 
dozen,  carriage  free. 

CARTER'S  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  beautifully  Coloured 
Plate  of  this  charming  Lily,  together  with  full  particulars  of  all 
other  choice  Bulbs  and  Roses  for  autumn  planting,  gratis  and 
post  free  from 

CARTERS,  Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants,  237  and  23S 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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ALLEN,  The  Reform  Seedsman,  Mildenhall. 
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FRUIT 

TREES. 


Immense  Stock  of  remark¬ 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 


Kew  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
on  application. 


DICKSONS  THE  NURSERIES, 

(Limited)  CHESTER. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  Deciduous  and 
Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Forest  Trees,  Ivies,  Clematis, 
&c.,  on  application.  150  Acres  devoted  to  Nursery  Stock. 

H.  LAJSTE  &  SON, 
The  Nurseries, BERTRAMS TE D,  HERTS. 

THE  GARDENERS’ 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  an  addition 
will  be  made  to  the  Pension  List  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution  in  January  next.  All  persons  desirous  of 
becoming  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
applications,  with  Certificates  and  Testimonials,  to  the 
Committee,  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  NOYEMBEK 
9th  NEXT,  after  which  day  they  will  not  be  received. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  applicants  (or  their 
“Widows)  who  have  been  on  the  Books  of  the  Institution 
as  Subscribers  for  Fifteen  clear  years.  Should  there 
not  he  a  sufficient  number  of  these  applicants  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  then  the  claims  of  those  who  have  not 
subscribed  so  long,  or  not  at  all,  will  he  taken  into 
consideration. 

By  order, 

EDWARD  ROGER  CUTLER,  Sec., 

50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

October  1st,  18S9. 

P.S. — Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  in¬ 
formation,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

IS  published  every  Thursday  morning,  for  Saturday, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  on  the  following  terms,  prepaid : — For 
twelve  months,  6s.  6 d.  ;  six  months,  3s.  3<2.  ;  three 
months,  Is.  8 d.  (post  free).  Foreign  Subscriptions 
(excepting  India  and  China),  Ss.  S d.  for  twelve  months, 
including  postage.  P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to 
B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6<L,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


Y7A.NTED,  for  a  Market  Xursery,  a  steady, 

r  V  industrious  Man,  used  to  Hot-water  Fitting,  Carpen- 
ing,  ike.,  &e.— Apply,  with  references,  by  letter  only,  to 
ilarket,”  c/o  J.  W.  Vickers,  5,  Nicholas  Lane,  E.C. 


October  19,  1889. 
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RIPPINGILLE’8 

“  PATENT  PORTABLE 

HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS 

Far  Heating  small  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  &c. 
ODOURLESS^  SMOKELESS,  EFFICIENT,  &  ECONOMICAL- 


Private  Growers, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC, 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

inHEAL&QONS 

IJeU  Crawley,  ^  Sussex. 


They  will  burn  20  hours  without  attention,  and  are  so  simple  a 
child  can  manage  them.  Manufactured  of  the  best  material, 
carefully  tested  and  warranted  sound.  Price  from  22s.  6 cl.  each. 
Made  in  Five  Sizes.  Sold  by  all  Ironmongers.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  name  of  nearest  Agent  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  Sole  Makers, 

THE  ALBION  LAMP  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Greenhouses,  —  span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
he  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56 s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft,,  £S  Ss.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11 10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft , 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  J-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Saslibars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
JPlciDS  &c.  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 

TEH  CARNATION  AHD  PSSOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6 d., 
post  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
Price ,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  lcf. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — ■ 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  3d. ,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 
book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
—A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ; 
post  free,  5  s.  3d. 

"Gardening World”  Office,  17,  Catherine  St,  W.C. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  gar- 

DENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 

By  E.  S,  DODWELL, 

HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2s.  (id.,  POST  FREE. 

"GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


NOW  READY.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines  ;  when  and  how  to 
do  it. 

VIII.  — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


corruff  x  § . 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII.— Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVI  i I.— Ground  Vineries. 

XIX.— The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXII [. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grains. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PKICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3d. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  IT,  CATHERINE  STREET,  W.C. 


PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  Id. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Annual, 

Edited  by  LEWIS  CASTLE . 


-CONTENTS- 

Chrysanthemum  Topics— Notes  on  Novelties— The  Blue  Chrysanthemum— On  Dressing  the  Blooms— Notes 
from  the  West,  the  Midlands  and  the  North— A  Chat  about  Chrysanthemums— Wood  Eipening— Manures  for 
Chrysanthemums — Damping  in  Blooms— Chrysanthemum  Sports  —  Mid-winter  Chrysanthemums— List  of  Varieties 
Certificated  since  1859— Chrysanthemum  Societies,  &c. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.G. 


The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  3s.  Gd.,  post  free. 


CDLTDRAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE, 

By  JOHN  CRANSTON, 

CONTAINING 

Every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture ;  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest 
Roses  (fully  described) ;  a  select  list  of  sorts  adapted  to  various  circumstances, 
situations,  soils,  and  climates;  a  complete  catalogue  of  varieties  of  Roses  in¬ 
troduced  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

To  be  performed  during  each  month  throughout  the  year. 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C, 

Demy  8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  Twenty-five  Illustrations.  Price,  Is.;  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 


The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


—  CONTENTS  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements— Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
1.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings— Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter- flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation— The  best  form  of  Begonia  House— Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

‘‘GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 

And  THROUGH  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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ESTABLISHED  18  4-8.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  he  used  in  Drawing  ancl  other  Rooms ,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

From,  whom  the  ORIGINAL  ANTHRACITE  only  can  be  had.  [See  “GARDENING  WORLD,”  Jaxuaey  5, 1SS9. 


55, 

Lionel  Street, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

HENRY  HOPE, 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 


NEW 

CATALOGUE 


OF 


GREENHOUSES, 


GREENHOUSES, 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 


GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 


Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


N°  I  PATENT  CHAMPION  HEATER  &  PillPES 


COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  CUARANTETeD 


Catalogues  and  Estimates  free. 


FIFE 


TOO  PE’S 

PATENT 

Celebrated.  Hot-water  Boilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  be  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heatiDg  every  description  of 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Propa¬ 
gators,  Simplex  Fumigator,  &c. 


STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 

- f 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

i2  ft  by  I  ft:::::::::  M  ili }  Carriase  and  packins free- 


No.  61.— IMPROVED  LEAN-TO  FRAME. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats ;  fitted 
■with  joints  and  registered  set-opes  ;  S  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15-s. ; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  16  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s. ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15s.  Packing-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow’,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 
lllustraied  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  £c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


y  mi\J\M\NPWR\JO. 

u/amvwuu  my 

\TttE  GAROEH. 


CUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 


Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  A  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EISE<*AfE  NURSERIES, 

LONDON  N. 


U 


DARLINGTON 


55 


Much  cheaper 
than  any 
other. 
First-class 
quality 
guaranteed. 
Complete  pro¬ 
tection  with 
thorough 
ventilation. 
Can  he 
instantly 
removed  and 
the  trees 
exposed. 
Price  com¬ 
plete  from 
10s.  per  foot 
run. 


Price  lists  of 
tlie 

“Darlington" 
Wall  Cover, 
Glazed  Wall 
Tree 

Protectors, 

Glasshouses, 

Improved 

Garden 

Frames, 

and 

Hot-Water 
Heating 
Appaiatus 
&c.,  &c. 

Free  on 
application. 


GLASS  WALL-COVER. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Mahers, 

■W.  Richardson  &  Co., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 


REV/  aarrisoh 


KNITf_,. 

KNiTS  Stockings  ribbed  orp::.::t 

N  ITS  Gloves  and  ercry  «!r*r:  ,  \ 

•  Clothing  In  WOO!..  SILK.  «.r  CulT'  N 
.n  ICO  different  Taney  patterns  a!!  u;  t*« 
one  machine.  Lists  “Ji>.  ren  r>-sr. 

V/M.  HARRISON,  P-tentcc 

iJXJ,  fpyTi.AMi  Alx>'CBEJ»Tka» 


VO  LU  M  E  V. 


Strongly  and  Neatly  Bound,  Now  Ready. 

PRICE  6  s.  6d. 


Cases  for  binding  any  Volume  always  in  Stock.  Price  2s.  4ad.  post  free. 
‘‘GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 


WEEKLY  —  ONE  PENNY. 


Vol.  VI. — No.  269. 


I  Office :  17,  Catherine  St.,  ) 
\  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  f 


SATUKDAY,  OCTOBER  26th,  1889. 


(  Registered  at  the  General  Post  1 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  j 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  \d. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

SMALL  PERNS  in  thumbs,  good  stuff, 

3s.  per  doz.  ;  21.s.  per  101,  cash.  Packing  free. 

W.  STRIKE,  Florist,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

New  White  Self  Carnation,  Mrs.  Muir. 

THE  finest  White  ever  sent  out,  7 s.  per  pair. 

— M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist,  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 


20,000 


MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gymno- 
gramtna'ochracea). — Strong  plants,  2.s.  per  doz.  ;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid.— R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

pCELOGYNE  CRISTATA  and  Chatsworth 

V_^  variety,  well  grown,  with  bloom  spikes,  and  very  cheap. — 
Trustees  of  the  late  J.  Stevenson,  Timperley,  Cheshire. 

/TARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.— Hardy 

border,  in  80  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  stroDg  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to— S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro’. 

TURGO’S  NEW  FORGET-ME-NOT, 

V  “BLUE  PERFECTION.” — The  queen  of  spring  bedding 
plants.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  produce  a  sensational 
display  next  spring.  Plants,  9 d.  each  :  6s,  per  doz. — J.  H. 
VIRGO,  Florist,  Walton-in-Gordano,  npar  Clevedon. 

ROSES  !  ROSES  !  !  ROSES  !  ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,.  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

PRUNING  SEASON.— Send  for  Lists  and 

Testimonials  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Primer,  used  iu  the 
principal  parks  and  gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom. — Patentees, 
GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c.— G.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Junr.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6cl.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5-s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

BEST  and  CHOICEST  ROSES  in  cnltiva- 

vation.— Strong,  well-grown  dwarfs,  H.  P.s,  6s.  dozen  ; 
25s.  100 ;  £10  1,000.  TEAS  and  NOISETTES.  9s.  dozen ;  50s.  100. 
Catalogues.  500  varieties.  CHOICE  APPLES,  PEARS,  and 
PLUMS,  well  grown,  6s.  and  9s.  dozen. — GEO.  W.  BOOTHBY, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture  : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

BARR’S  NEW  DAFFODIL,  MRS. 

GEORGE  CAMMELL,  the  Great  Spanish  Beauty. — 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character,  and  the 
most  refined  in  beauty ;  perfectly  hardy.  21».  per  dozen  ;  2s. 
each.  Extra  large  Bulbs,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  3s.  each.  BARR’S 
GENERAL  BULB  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application.  BARR’S 
DAFFODIL  and  PLANT  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application. 
BARR’S  RARE  SPECIES  OF  CROCUS  AND  MEADOW 
SAFFRON  LIST  on  application.— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


R 


Florists’  Flowers  from  Scotland. 

OUR  FAMED  COLLECTIONS  OF 

PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  PENTSTEMONS,  PHLOXES, 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  CARNATIONS,  DAHLIAS,  HOLLY¬ 
HOCKS,  &c.,  &c.,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  Trade.  The  plants 
this  year  are  remarkably  strong  and  healthy,  and  we  catalogue 
such  varieties  only  as  are  fit  for  an  exhibition  table.  Try  them. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late  Downie  &  Laird),  Florists  to  the 
Queen,  Edinburgh. 

OUTTON’S  BULBS.— THE  BEST  OE 

kj  THE  SEASON. — “  I  think  your  Hyacinths  heat  all 
others.”— Mrs.  Frank  Stericker,  Danby  House. 

SUTTON’S  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

NARCISSUS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  LILIES,  and 
other  Spring-Flowering  Bulbs.  Complete  priced  list  post  free 
on  application. 

SUTTON’S  BULBS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen, 
READING.  (All  Bulbs  Carriage  Free,  except  orders  under  5s. 
value.) 

Horticulturists,  Florists,  &c. 

'YY7'ANTED. — Particulars  of  Businesses  for 

V  T  Sale  from  £500  to  £2.000.— Address.  Mr.  BERNARD 
WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

PARTNER  WANTED  with  ,£500  to  £1,000 

to  join  established  Horticulturist  near  London.  Present 
partner  retiring  on  account  of  ill  health  ;  practical  man,  half 
shares.— Address,  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON,  Solicitor,  51,  Hart 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

TO  MARKET  GARDENERS,  NURSERY¬ 
MEN  &  FLORISTS,  Ac.,  GREENGROCERS,  FRUIT¬ 
ERERS,  &c. — Farms  to  Let  and  Businesses  for  Sale  from  £100  to 
£1,400  ;  for  particulars  apply  Mr.  BERNARD  WILSON, 
Solicitor,  51,  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicaling  with 
him  at  once. 

Border  Carnations. 

SPLENDID  Double  Flowers,  in  all  shades 

of  colour,  including  Flakes  and  Bizarres,  strong  healthy 
plants,  20s.  per  100.  Finest  exhibition  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
my  own  selection,  6s.  per  dozen.— M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist, 
Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  he  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at,  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

PRUNING  AND  BUDDING  KNIVES, 

RAZORS,  SCISSORS,  &c. — Taylor's  Eye  Witness,  Stag 
handles,  brass-capped  Pruning  Knives,  sent  post  free,  Is.  2 d. 
each ;  also  Ivory  Handle  Budding  Knives,  Is.  2d.  Hollow- 
Ground  Razors,  Is.  2d.,  also  Scissors,  Is.  2d.  ;  all  warranted. 
Marvellous  value.  Illustrated  List,  post  free. — JOHN  TAYLOR 
&  SON,  Cutlers,  &c..  Norland  Road,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Dutch  bulbs  direct  from  the 

GROWERS. 

ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON,  of  Overveen, 

Haarlem,  beg  to  state  that  their  CATALOGUE  FOR 
1S89,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections  of  New, 
Rare,  and  Fine  Bulbs  and  Plants  (94  pages  in  English)  is  now 
ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  he  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 
themselves  or  their  agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co.,  3,  Cross 
Lane,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  LONDON,  E.C. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 :  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  ISIS. 

'EATING  APPARATUS.  — Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  Adverstisement  on  page  127. 

FAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

f }  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Nurserymen  “  tile  patent  glaz¬ 
ing,”  12s.  6rZ.  cost  for  roof,  10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  or 
ISs.  9 d  for  roof,  15  ft.  by  10  ft. — W.  CLARK’S  Reading,  Berks. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. _ 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  al  1  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerou s 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

EATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000.000  Exp.  Joints 
Write  to  Inventor— J.  ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 


H 

sold. 


Silver  Sand. !  I 

/HOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

V-/  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. _ 

BEESON’S  MANURE.  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6(2.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carhrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6<f. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6cZ.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  OO.  (Limited), 
London. _ 

BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTEB,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
hears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock 
each  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Cliffe,  near  Rochester,  Kent. 

Adjoining  the  Cliffe  Railway  Station,  South  Eastern  Railway. 
GREAT  SALE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Important  to  Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  Fruit 
Growers. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  by  Mr.  W.  Horne  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
without  reserve,  on  the  premises,  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe,  near 
Rochester  and  Gravesend,  on  MONDAY,  November  4th,  at 
Twelve  o’clock  punctually,  30,000  FRUIT  TREES  of  the  best 
Market  sorts,  comprising 


11,000  Maiden  Apples 
2,000  English  Paradise  Ap¬ 
ples 

1,000  Standard  and  Half- 

Standard  Apples 
1,000  Maiden  Plums 
1,000  Standard  and  Half- 

Standard  Victoria 
Plums 

1,000  Standard  Bush  Plums 
4,000  Gooseberries  and  Cur¬ 
rants 

May  be  viewed  one  week 


3,000  Maiden  Pears 
50,000  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
Strawberry  Roots 
1,500  Wild  Cherries 
500  Standard  Bigarreau  and 
other  Cherries 
500  Standard  Farleigh  Pro¬ 
lific  Damsons 

1,500  Standard  and  Half- 
Standard  Pears 

20,000  Two-year  Connover's 
Colossal  Asparagus, 
prior  to  Ithe  Sale.  Catalogues 


had  on  the  Premises,  and  of’the  Auctioneers  and  Valuers, 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  win  SELL  by  AUC¬ 
TION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  aDd  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

THE  (BAR D ENIN G  WORLD 

IS  published  every  Thursday  morning,  for  Saturday, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  on  the  following  terms,  prepaid  For 
twelve  months,  6s.  6d.  ;  six  months,  3s.  3d.  ;  three 
months,  Is.  8 d.  (post  free).  Foreign  Subscriptions 
(excepting  India  and  China),  8s.  8 d.  for  twelve  months, 
including  postage.  P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to 
B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 

~ ~  THE  GARDENERS’ 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  an  addition 
will  be  made  to  the  Pension  List  of  this  Insti¬ 
tution  in  January  next.  All  persons  desirous  of 
becoming  Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
applications,  with  Certificates  and  Testimonials,  to  the 
Committee,  on  or  before  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER 
9th  NEXT,  after  which  day  they  will  not  be  received. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  applicants  (or  their 
Widows)  who  have  been  on  the  Books  of  the  Institution 
as  Subscribers  for  Fifteen  clear  years.  Should  there 
not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  these  applicants  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  then  the  claims  of  those  who  have  not 
subscribed  so  long,  or  not  at  all,  will  he  taken  into 
consideration. 

By  order, 

EDWARD  ROGER  CUTLER,  Sec., 

50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

October  1st,  1889. 

P.S. — Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  in¬ 
formation,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 

Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List ,  free  by  post. 


Black  and  Brown  I  eat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  1  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


m.  G.  MUfTl, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  YJ.C. 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

rOISlT  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
lEiUSli  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATiS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  Veab&,S°"“ 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


ROSES. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  GO. 

WORCESTER. 

KELWAY  &  SON. 

PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

1889,  PREMIER  AWARDS  and  GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR 

KELWAY’S  GLADIOLI. 

KELWAY’S  P/EONIES. 

KELWAY’S  PYRETHRUMS. 
KELWAY’S  DELPHINIUMS. 
KELWAY’S  GAILLARDIAS. 

KELWAY’S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

The  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL  and  HIGHEST 
AWARD  given  to  any  British  Horticulturist. 

CA  TALOCUES  CPA  TIS. 


Langport,  Somerset. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CENTENARY 

Kj  CONFERENCE  AND  EXHIBITION,  1889. 

A  Conference  and  Exhibition  to  celebrate  the  CENTENARY 
of  Chrysanthemum  culture  in  this  country  will  he  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultu  al  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  on  TUESDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY,  November  5th  and  6th,  1SS9. 

Papers  will  he  read  by  leading  authorities  on  Chrysanthemum 
culture  each  day  at  1.30  p.m. 

The  EXHIBITION  will  embrace  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
Chrysanthemum,  whether  in  its  botanical,  its  horticultural,  its 
literary,  or  its  artistic  aspects  ;  and  it  will  seek  to  bring  together, 
for  the  purposes  of  reciprocal  information  and  friendship,  all 
those  interested  in  the  Chrysanthemum  and  its  culture. 

Admission  :  Tuesday,  from  1  o’clock,  and  Wednesday,  from  10 
o’clock,  One  Shilling. 


T  INTERNATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

X  CENTENARY  EXHIBITION  AND  GRAND  WINTER 
FRUIT  SHOW. 

WAVERLEY  MARKET,  EDINBURGH. 

21st,  22nd,  and  23rd  November,  1SS9. 

Over  £300  in  Plate  and  Money  for  Prizes,  including  the  City 
of  Edinburgh  Cup,  value  £20. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  upon  15th  NOVEMBER,  1S89. 
Schedules  and  particulars  on  application  to  Messrs.  MUNRO 
and  FERGUSON,  Hon.  Secs,  6,  South  Saint  Andrew  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER. 

Grand  exhibition,  chrysan¬ 
themums,  FRUIT,  AND  VEGETABLES, 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  12th  and  13th. 
Schedules  free  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue,  including  Supple¬ 
ment  for  1SS9,  now  ready,  post  free,  Is.  lrZ. 

Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

President — G.  C.  SHERRARD,  Esq.,  J.P. 

THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  held  in  the  DRILL  HALL,  KINGSTON, 
on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  12th  and  13th, 
1889,  when,  in  addition  to  valuable  Money  Prizes,  THE  FIFTH 
CHAMPION  CHALLENGE  VASE,  VALUE  25  GUINEAS, 
will  he  offered.  Open  to  all  Suhscribeis  of  21s.  Schedules  and 
other  information  of  GEO.  WOODGATE,  Warren  House 
Gardens,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Entries  Close  November  7th. 


Brighton  and  iioye  seventh 

ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW,  NOVEMBER 
5th  and  6th.  Cut  Blooms — 1st  Prize,  a  12-Guinea  Cup  and  £7 ; 
2nd,  £6  ;  3rd,  £3  ;  4th,  £2.  Schedules  of 

MARK  LONGHURST,  Sec.,  IS,  Church  Road,  Hove. 

L.  B.  and  S.  C.  R.  take  all  Exhibits  to  and  from  the  Show 
free  of  charge  if  unsold. 


Soddy’s  BulbGollegtions 

All  “Best  Bulbs  Only."  Carriage  Paid. 


Collection  A,  for  the  Open  Ground,  12/9.  572  Bulbs. 


25  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
200  Crocus,  in  4  colours 
50  Daffodils,  various 
25  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 
25  Tulips,  single  ,,  ,, 

18  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
12  Iris,  finest  mixed 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 


6  Lilies 

25  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
12  Narcissus,  double  white 
6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
25  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 
100  Snowdrops,  selected 
25  Winter  Aconites 
12  Scillas. 


Collection  B,  for  the  Open  Ground,  6/-.  268  Bulbs. 


12  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
100  Crocus,  in  3  colours 
12  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 
12  Tulips,  single  ,,  ,, 

6  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
6  Iris,  finest  mixed 


12  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
12  Daffodils,  finest  mixed 
25  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 
50  Snowdrops,  selected 
12  Winter  Aconites 
12  Scillas. 


Collection  C,  for  the  Open  Ground,  3/-.  185  Bulbs. 

6  Daffodils  i  6  Narcissus  Pheasant's  Eye 

25  Snowdrops,  selected  6  Narcissus,  double  white 

100  Crocus,  choice  mixed  12  Iris,  finest  mixed 

12  Tulips,  finest  mixed  6  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed. 

12  Scillas 


Collection  D,  for  Conservatory  and  Room  Decor¬ 


ations,  13/-. 
18  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
12  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


200  Bulbs. 

200  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars. 
12  Iris,  choice  mixed 
4  Liliums 
IS  Scillas 
100  Snowdrops. 


Collection  E,  for  Conservatory  and  Room  Decor¬ 
ations,  6/6.  200  Bulbs. 


9  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


100  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars. 
9  Iris,  choice  mixed 
2  Liliums 
6  Scillas 

50  Snowdrops,  selected. 


Collection  J,  for  the  Open 

50  Hyacinths,  3  colours 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
25  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
25  Narcissus,  double  white 
25  Daffodils,  double 
25  Tulips,  double 
25  Tulips,  single 
400  Crocus,  Dutch,  separate 
colours 

25  Anemones,  extra  fine, 
mixed  double 


Ground,  13/6.  812  Bulbs. 

50  Snowdrops,  single 
25  Anemones,  extra  fi  ne  mixed 
single 

25  Ranunculus,  extra  fine 
25  Jonquils,  single  sweet 
12  Scillas  [scented 

12  Iris,  English,  fine  mixed 
12  Irish,  Spanish,  ,, 

12  Aconites,  Winter 
12  Hyacinthus  botryoides 
2  Crown  Imperials. 


Complete  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  BULBS  gratis  on  application. 


BEN.  SODDY, 

SeeBduibTmponrter,  WALWORTH  RD„  LONDON,  S.E 


WANTED. 

LARGE  PALMS  and  other  DECORATIVE 

PLANTS  in  Exchange. 

To  offer,  3,000  coloured  DRACJ3NAS,  in  thumbs,  well  rooted. 

,,  2.000  coloured  DRACJ5NAS,  in  3J-in.  pots. 

All  the  Leading  Varieties  at  Greatly  Eedxiced  Prices  for  Cash. 
Packages  Free. 

THYNE’S,  Nurserymen,  GLASGOW. 

JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speeialite.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREEST 

I)OB£RT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
V  Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. 

HIGHEST  AWARDS  wherever  Exhibited. 

The  choicest  exhibition  varieties,  good  plants,  true  to 
name,  my  selection,  per  dozen,  6s. ;  per  i00,  42s.  Also  liberal 
collections  at  5s.,  10s.,  15s.,  20s.  Carriage  paid  for  cash.  Cata¬ 
logue  post  free.  The  trade  supplied. 

T.L0RD(  R.  Lord )  H0LEB0TT0MJ0DM0BDEN 

CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Viscount  for  Cash. 
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BEGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY. 

AWARDED  FOUR  COLD  MEDALS. 

LAING’S  Double  and  Single  collec¬ 
tion  is  the  largest,  finest,  and  the 
most  complete  in  existence.  New 
seed  just  harvested. 

Price  Lists  free  on  application. 

JOHN  IlAINGs  &  SONS, 

nAALs,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


FRUIT 

TREES. 


Immense  Stock  of  remark' 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In* 
spection  invited. 


New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
on  application* 


DICKSONS  THE  NURSERIES, 
(Limited)  CHESTER. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  Deciduous  and 
Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Forest  Trees,  Ivies,  Clematis, 
&c.,  on  application.  150  Acres  devoted  to  Nursery  Stock. 


IT.  LANE  &  SONT, 
The  Nurseries,BERKHAMSTED,  HERTS. 

THE  NEW  EARLY  DESSERT  APPLE, 

POOLING’S  BEAUTY  OF  BATH,  should 

be  added  to  every  collection.  It  is  the  best  flavoured  and 
handsomest  early  Apple  yet  introduced,  and  will  be  indispen¬ 
sable  as  an  early  dessert  fruit  when  it  becomes  known.  Strong 
Maiden  Trees,  2s.  6 d.  each,  24s.  per  doz.  ;  2-year  Trees,  3s.  6rf. 
each,  36s.  per  doz.  ;  Pyramids,  5s.  each  ;  Dwarf  Trained,  Ts.  6 d. 
each.  New  Rose  and  Fruit  Tree  List  free  by  post. 

GEO,  COOLIHG  <S  SOffS,  The  Nurseries,  BATH. 

BULBSTbULBS T  BULBSH 

Best  Quality.  Lowest  Prices.  Carriage  Free. 

60  selected  bulbs,  Is.  6cZ. — 2  Hyacinths,  15  Crocus,  6  Tulips, 
3  Narcissus,  6  Scillas,  8  Ixias,  S  Iris,  6  Aconites,  G  Snowdrops. 
160  in  9  varieties,  3s.  Narcissus  :  Paper  White.  Is.  ;  Double 
White,  9d. ;  Poeticus,  6d.,  all  per  doz.  Lilium  Harrisii,  9 cl.  each. 

Special  cheap  Bulb  Catalogue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  and  choice 
Hardy  Lilies  gratis  and  post  free. 

J.  W.  WQO0W4S9, 

23,  HARGRAVE  PAR K  R PAD,  LONDON^  N. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  at  Christmas! 

All  who  wish  to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  above  in  bloom  by 
Christmas  week,  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  early  delivery. 
To  obtain  reliable  crowns,  order  direct  of  the  grower.  I  offer 
the  same  at  os.  per  100,  packing  included,  for  cash  with  order  ; 
cheaper  by  the  1,000  and  10,000.  Orders  are  now  booked  for 
delivery  early  in  November. 


T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Grower  by  Special  Warrant  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales, 

DERSINGHAlVIj  KING’S  LYNN,  NORFOLK. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AMBROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries ,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

MV.  GORDON’S 

FIRST  CONSIGNMENT  OF 

LILIUM  AURATUM 

HAS  ARRIVED, 

PRICES — 4d.,  6d.,  9d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6d.  each. 
Per  100,  30s.,  35s.,  45s.,  55s.,  and  70s. 

Liberal  allowance  to  the  trade-.  Apply  for  Catalogue  to 

THE  NURSERIES, 

mm  PARK  ROAD,  TWICKENHAM. 

“KELWAY’S  GLADIOLI 

AT  THE 

PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION,  less, 

Gained  in  Open  Competition,  each  time  shown’,  the 

F  X  JR  S  T  PRIZE. 

CATALOGUER  GRATIS, 

LANCPORT,  SOMERSET. 


QUESTIONS 

Addressed  to  Mr.  S.  Ryder,  the 
Managing  Partner  of  Ryder  & 
Son,  Saie,  Manchester,  intended  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  style  and 
advantage  of  our  Rose  business,  &c. 

So  you  sell  many  Hose  trees?  — We  sell  an 

immense  number  every  year.  I  don’t  think  any  firm 
distributes  their  Roses  more  widely  than  we  do. 

Do  you  send  any  abroad  ?— Most  certainly ;  to 

all  parts.  Last  spring,  for  instance,  we  sent  a  great 
case  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Bijet,  in  Siam. 

■Whom  do  you  cater  for  in  England  ?— For 

private  buyers.  We  lay  ourselves  out  to  serve  amateurs 
and  gardeners  well,  especially  such  as  need  flowers  for 
exhibition. 

So  you  succeed  ia  pleasing'  your  Customers  ? 

— We  sell  more  Roses  every  year.  That  is  a  sufficient 
answer,  is  it. not  ? 

What  special  feature  is  there  about  your 

Hoses  ? — They  are  grown  to  do  well  when  the  customer 
gets  them.  All  the  culture  tends  to  make  them 
healthy,  hard)7,  and  full  of  vitality.  They  are.  not  fed 
with  liquid  manure,  &c. ,  to  produce  show  flowers  for 
us  this  year  and  no  flowers  at  all  next  year  for  the 
customer. 

Will  your  Loses  do  well— will  they  grow? 

— They  will.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this  question,  for 
I  am  afraid  many  Roses  do  badly.  I  am  confident  in 
saying  (so  careful  are  we)  that  if  Roses  will  do  at  all 
ours  will.  Buy  my  little  book,  7 d.  post  free. 

What  is  the  special  feature  of  your  Gol- 

leetion  ?  — We  don’t  catalogue  a  long  and  bewildering 
list  of  sorts.  We  just  select  the  best  only — the  cream. 
An  amateur,  therefore,  can’t  go  wrong.  He  knows 
every  Rose  is  a  good  one,  and  every  good  one  is 
included. 

So  you  offer  many  new  Boses?— We  offer 

just  a  few.  The  number  of  bad  kinds  sent  out  as  new 
and  good  kinds  every  year  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  the 
trade.  There  are  now  between  400  and  500  different 
kinds  of  Roses  said  to  be  new,  and  offered  to  the  public 
as  new.  Not  a  dozen  of  these  are  really  good  ;  all  the 
rest  will  in  a  few'years  be  heard  of  no  more.  I  always 
have  spoken  against  the  "present  system,  and  only  offer 
those  I  know  to  be  good. 

How  do  you  decide  which  is  a  good  new 

Bose?  — Let  me  see  it  excelling  the  old  sorts  at  the 
shows.  It  must  do  this  before  it  gets  into  our  List. 

Do  you  take  much  trouble  with  your  Eoso 
Catalogue  ? — I  do,  indeed.  It  is  the  result  of  almost 
incalculable  labour.  At  the  shows,  &c.,  I  carefully 
look  over  all  the  kinds  to  find  out  which  are  doing 
well.  My  record  of  the  winning  kinds  is  simply  in¬ 
valuable  to  exhibitors.  It  is  published  always  in  our 
Rose  Catalogue. 

What  other  [features  of  interest  has  your 
Collection  ? — We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  old 
favourites — Roses  one  seldom  meets  with  ;  old-fashioned 
favourites  that  should  not  be  lost.  Our  Catalogue  is 
said  to  be  very  interesting.  We  sell  a  great  number 
of  pot  Roses. 

You  have  a  Book  on  Hoses?  — Yes  ;  and  it 

has  done  well.  I  am  sure  it  has  had  the  widest  cir¬ 
culation  of  all  popular  Rose  books  ;  7 d.  post  free. 

RYDER  <k  SON  assure  the  readers  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  that  their  exceedingly  useful  Catalogue 
will  be  sent  post  free  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  all 
who  apply  for  it.  Besides  Roses,  it  contains  offers  of 
Fruit,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc.  Those  who  do  not  care  to  ask 
for  the  larger  book  may  have  a  Catalogue  of  Roses  alone, 
post  free,  with  pleasure. 

Prices  of  Dwarf  Roses  from  5s.  6d. 
per  dozen,  carriage  paid. 


mm  a 

Seed  Merchants,  &c„ 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


BULBS 


EVERY  BUEB  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST„  BIRMINGHAM, 

The  celebrated  importer  of  Bulbs,  will  send  his  revised 
Pamphlet,  “  How  I  Came  to  Grow  Bulbs,”  and  the 
cheapest  Price  List  for  reliable  Bulbs  ever  issued, 
free  on  application. 

I  can  guarantee  my  best  Bulbs  to  be  the  finest  that  come  from 
Holland,  and  will  undertake  to  replace,  at  half  price  next  year, 
any  which,  with  fair  treatment,  do  not  flower  satisfactorily  ; 
or  any  bulbs  that  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  when  received 
may  he  returned  and  the  money  refunded,  as  my  great  aim  is  to 
send  out  nothing  but  the  best  at  moderate  prices. 

White  Roman  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz.,  15s.  100;  or 
a  very  grand  sample,  2s.  6d.  doz.,  19s.  100. 

Ereesia  refracta  alba,  the  coming  Flower  of  the  Day, 
planted  now,  will  bloom  at  Christmas,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  6d.  100  ; 
extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

S  iVIAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  3d.  doz.,  or  16s.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  9s.  ;  Red,  13s. ;  White, 
16s. ;  or  mixed,  all  colours,  11s.  per  100. 

Tulips  will  be  dearer  and  scarcer  this  year,  owing  to  the 
great  increased  demand,  hut  having  made  very  advantageous 
purchases,  my  prices  will  he  hut  little  above  those  oflast  year. 

I  shall  have  a  very  select  collection  of  Narcissi  at  reduced 
prices,  and  I  shall  have  a  grand  lotof  Seilla  sibiriea,  Chionodoxa 
Luciliae,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Winter  AcoDites,  Ixias,  English 
and  Spanish  Iris,  Ranunculus,  Lilium  Harrisi,  &c.,  &c. 

A  full  list  now  ready,  and  sent  post  free  on  application. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

THU  NATIONAL  OH&YSANTEEMYM 

SOSISTY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  Id. 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  October  2Stli. — Sales  [of  Dutch  [Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  October  30th. — Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  October  31st. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Friday,  November  1st. — Havant  Chrysanthemum  Show.  Sale 
of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Monis’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  November  2nd. — Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Frotheroe  & 
Morris's,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Adyertisements,  see  p.  126. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  26,  1889 . 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

jTudges’  Liabilities. — The  County  Court  case 
©  to  which  ive  recently  referred  as  being  of 
so  odd  a  character,  Avas  heard  in  the  County 
Court  of  Brentford  on  Friday  of  last  week. 
The  plaintiff  AATas  a  by-no-means  unknoAvn 
resident  of  Hounslow,  Mr.  Winfield,  whose 
eccentricities  afford  ample  food  for  amusement, 
and  Mr.  A.  Dean — Avho,  with  Mr.  Cole,  of 
Feltham,  and  Mr.  W.  Bates,  of  Twickenham, 
Avas  one  of  the  judges  at  the  HouusIoav  Flower 
Show  in  August  last — Avas  defendant.  The 
plaintiff  alleged  that  he  Avas  the  only  exhibitor 
of  a  model  garden  at  that  show,  but  Avas  soon 
corrected  by  tlie  judge  who  informed  him  that 
there  Avere  several,  that  the  plaintiff  was  placed 
third,  and  that  he,  the  judge,  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  matter.  He  at  once  nonsuited 
the  plaintiff,  and  awarded  the  defendant  costs. 
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The  plamtiff  attempted  to  make  a  speech, 
which  the  judge  speedily  cut  short,  asking 
only  for  facts.  His  assertion  that  his  was  the 
only  model  garden  shown,  when  there  were 
five  or  six,  and,  further,  his  fastening  the 
blame  upon  Mr.  Dean  simply  because  he  was 
one  of  the  judges,  for  his  not  having  received 
the  first  prize,  evidenced  such  disregard  of  the 
truth,  that  little  less  than  absolute  perjury  was 
committed.  It  is  indeed  astounding  that  the 
County  Court  should  have  been  used  for  such  an 
improper  purpose  as  was  made  of  it  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  if  we  are  all  liable  to  be  called 
before  the  judge  for  any  imaginary  offence 
just  because  some  idiot  chooses  to  swear  an 
affidavit  that  some  one  or  anyone  is  indebted 
to  him,  then  it  is  high  time  the  powers  of 
the  County  Court,  or  at  least  of  the  Registrars, 
were  modified. 

It  would  be  a  pretty  state  of  things,  indeed, 
were  all  of  our  horticultural  judges  subjected  to 
annoying  actions  of  this  sort  just  to  gratify  the 
spite  or  egotism  of  some  unsuccessful  compe¬ 
titor.  Happily  in  this  case  no  precedent  has 
been  set  which  could  afford  that  sort  of  active 
encouragement.  Committees  of  flower  shows 
may,  however,  protect  their  judges  by  shutting 
out  from  the  competition  all  unwilling  to 
accept  their  decisions  as  final. 

TBressing  Flowers. — Whilst  we  hope  that 
gv  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  exhi¬ 
bitors  of  Roses  to  pull  their  flowers  out  of 
form  and  divest  them  of  natural  beauty  will 
be  firmly  repressed,  there  must  be  some  care 
shown  in  the  making  of  any  regulations  by  the 
Rational  Rose  Society,  or  any  other  body,  that 
they  are  not  made  to  work  oppressively. 
Dressing  to  make  a  bad  flower  appear  a 
good  one  is  a  deception  which  cannot  be 
tolerated  ;  but  the  grower  who  sets  up  a  large 
collection  of  flowers,  and  just  here  and  there 
touches  up  a  rough  petal,  perhaps  displaced  in 
transit,  or  removes  some  accidental  blemish,  is 
in  a  very  diverse  category,  and  regulations 
which  made  such  trifling  acts  penal  or  disquali¬ 
fying,  would  be  productive  of  exceeding 
injustice. 

Dressing  after  all  in  connection  with  those 
flowers  has  ever  been  a  rrery  minor  evil ;  indeed, 
not  a  few  persons  pretty  familiar  with  Roses 
had  not  heard  of  it  prior  to  the  question  being 
raised  at  the  Horticultural  Club  the  other  day. 
Very  probably  the  discussion,  as  published,  and 
the  knowledge  that  if  extravagant  dressing  be 
indulged  in  special  regulations  dealing  drasti¬ 
cally  with  it  would  have  to  be  made,  will  of 
itself  serve  to  repress  the  evil,  and  prevent 
Roses  being  shown  other  than  as  Roses  are, 
and  not  as  the  expert  manipulator  would  make 
them  to  be.  There  are  few  flowers,  happily, 
which  less  need  dressing  than  do  well-grown 
Rose  blooms.  The  usage  of  dressing  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Carnations,  Picotees,  &c.,  based  on 
long  jnactice,  comes  into  a  diverse  category. 
Here  societies  and  judges  have  so  long  recog¬ 
nised  the  practice,  that  it  has  become  common 
with  all  who  exhibit  flowers  for  competition. 

Perhaps  it  does  not  much  matter  on  the 
whole,  as  few  persons  probably  are  deceived, 
but  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  all  the  same 
were  all  classes  in  which  dressing  was 
recognised  so  marked  in  the  schedules  and  on 
the  class  cards ;  whilst  other  non-dressed 
classes  should  be  furnished  also.  Without 
doubt  the  dressed  flowers  would  prove  the 
most  attractive,  but  at  least  we  should  see 
flowers  as  they  are  naturally,  and  also  as  the 
dresser  can  make  them. 

he  Railway  Rates  Act. — After  a  tremen¬ 
dous  outcry  against  railway  rates  for  the 
carriage  of  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  which 
some  persons  rather  sanguinely  imagined  the 
Railway  Rates  Act  of  the  recent  session  of  Par¬ 
liament  would  have  settled  altogether,  it  is  now 
found  that  the  battle  is  only  iust  beginning,  and 
will  have  to  be  fought  out  in  the  Westminster 
ToAvn  Hall  on  the  29th  and  following  days. 


How  long  the  inquiry  may  last,  goodness  knows, 
and  when  it  is  over  no  one  can  foretell  the 
result.  We  rather  fancy  that  very  many 
traders  will  find  that  in  this  Commission  they 
have  raised  a  monster  that  cannot  easily 
be  laid. 

It  is  so  easy  to  grumble  about  the  unjust 
incidence  of  railway  rates  and  the  favom 
shown  to  foreigners,  &c.,  but  then  the  railway 
interest  has  a  very  different  tale  to  tell,  and 
that  it  is  not  such  a  foolish  interest  as  to  wish 
to  cut  the  throats 'of  its  best  patrons,  if  these 
are  the  home-traders.  Generally  it  would  seem 
that  prior  to  the  raising  of  the  question  in 
Parliament,  there  was  not  so  very  much  diffi¬ 
culty  on  the  part  of  traders  in  obtaining  fair 
rates,  when  they  negotiated  with  the  companies 
on  their  own  behalf.  It  is  but  natural  that 
those  traders  who  can  bring  the  companies  a 
large  quantity  of  permanent  work  will  be  the 
most  favoured,  because  it  pays  the  railway 
companies  best  to  cater  for  permanent  customers. 

We  have  seen  a  very  important  communica¬ 
tion  from  one  of  the  leading  representatives  of 
the  salt  interest,  which  shows  that  already  the 
Rates  Act,  by  reason  of  the  interfering  nature 
of  one  of  its  clauses,  is  doing  that  trade  great 
injury,  because  the  old  rebates  by  the  railway 
companies  are  not  allowed.  Thus  to  satisfy  a 
doubtful  demand  for  the  abolition  of  preferential 
rates,  a  large  home  industry  is  being  seriously 
crippled.  It  will  not  be  at  all  a  matter  for 
surprise  after  all,  should  the  traders  of  the 
kingdom  find,  after  the  rates  are  finally  fixed, 
that  their  last  state  is  worse  than  the  first. 

/Growth  of  Seeds. — Whilst  no  one  in  his  right 
senses  believes  in  the  growth  of  mummy 
Wheat  or  Peas — seeds  which  have  been  ripened 
for  some  2,000  years — yet  it  is  true  that  there 
are  many  authentic  cases  in  which  ordinary 
garden  seeds  have  been  kept  in  good  fertile 
condition  for  a  long  period.  We  have  through 
our  excellent  seed  trade  such  ample  facilities  for 
obtaining  good, new  seeds  from  year  to  year,  that 
few  persons  take  the  trouble  to  hold  over  for 
any  lengthened  period,  even  of  their  choicest 
savings  ;  hence,  instances  of  the  germination 
of  really  old  seeds  are  few.  We  should  like  to 
have  gathered  up,  if  possible,  every  authentic 
instance  of  such  growth,  the  variety  of  seed, 
the  age  of  the  seed,  the  average  germination 
when  sown,  the  nature  of  the  aftergrowth,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  sowing  it,  the  locality 
in  which  sown,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
growth  resulted. 

Some  such  record  would  be  of  exceeding 
interest,  and  of  value  also,  and  would  serve  to 
show  how  far  trust  might  be  placed  in  our 
seeds,  should  a  season  of  scarcity  follow.  A  well- 
known  gardener  told  us  the  other  day  of  his 
having  raised  Cucumber  seed  last  spring  in  a 
frame  ;  growing  the  plants  also  in  a  frame,  and 
securing  a  first-rate  crop  of  fruit,  from  seed 
saved  in  Lancashire,  in  1875,  of  a  variety 
named  there  Oakley  Rival.  That  would  make 
the  seed  to  be  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  a 
considerable  age  for  any  ordinary  garden  seed, 
and  well  worthy  of  remark.  We  met  some 
years  ago  with  Cabbage  seed  growth  in  a  large 
way  of  some  thirteen  years  old,  that  had 
been  preserved  in  tins  on  the  mantel-shelf  of  a 
sitting-room  of  the  gardener  during  that  period. 
Very  probably  there  are  numerous  similar  cases 
to  be  unearthed,  but  are  only  locally  known. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  of  them,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  they 
would  be  useful  by-and-bye. 

TTTixter  Watering. — Few  gardeners  who 
may  have  doubts  as  to  the  best  course  to 
adopt  in  relation  to  winter  watering  of  plants  of 
all  kinds,  but  especially  of  those  in  a  state  of 
rest,  can,  all  the  same,  have  failed  to  notice 
the  very  striking  fact  that  nature  literally 
saturates  the  roots  of  all  growing  things  in  the 
open  ground,  just  as  the  bulk  of  them  are 
entering  into  what  we  call  the  season  of  rest. 
Now,  were  nature  to  act  in  accord  with  the 


frequent  teachings  of  gardeners  in  relation  to 
watering  on  the  approach  of,  and  during  the 
resting  season  of  plants  under  glass,  we  should 
see  our  autumns  and  winters  exceptionally  dry, 
the  bulk  of  the  rainfall  being  reserved  for  the 
spring  and  summer  seasons,  when  plants  and 
trees  are  in  full  growth. 

It  is  true  that  we  may  not  be  absolutely 
guided  in  our  inside  methods  of  treatment  by 
what  is  nature’s  method  outside,  but,  at  least, 
when  fear  is  expressed  that  plants  gone  to  rest, 
and  especially  those  having  plenty  of  roots, 
are  in  danger  of  suffering  from  abundant 
waterings,  we  point  to  the  literal  saturation 
which  the  roots  of  all  things  outside  receive, 
especial  fy  during  October  and  November,  and 
ask,  Do  these  latter  suffer  in  any  way  in 
consequence  1  Perhaps  if  a  little  more  attention 
were  bestowed  on  the  course  of  nature  in  this 
matter,  some  very  grave  mistakes  might  be 
avoided,  and  failures  averted.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants  under  glass, 
even  if  at  rest,  thoroughly  moistened,  than  to 
have  them  dry,  because,  once  dry,  only  drastic 
soakings,  which  are  sometimes  given  too  late, 
or  in  a  panic,  can  avert  disaster. 

Moisture  at  the  roots  does  not  of  necessity 
mean  forcing  growth.  Heat  will  do  that,  but 
moisture  serves  only  to  keep  up  the  ample 
reserve  of  sap,  which  is  absolutely  needful  in 
all  plants  presently  to  be  awakened  from 
nature’s  sleep.  The  subject  has  been  suggested 
bjr  the  recent  heavy  rainfalls,  and  is  essentially 
a  lesson  of  the  season. 

- - 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  G.  Foster,  late  of 
Abbotsbury  Gardens,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon,  as 
gardener  to  H.  Hammond  Spencer,  Esq.,  Glendaragk, 
Teignmouth. 

Fern  and  Carnation  Conference. — The  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  decided  to  hold 
the  Fern  and  Carnation  Conference,  already  announced 
at  Chiswick,  on  June  24th  and  25th,  1890. 

A  New  Black  Grape. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  T.  Myles,  gardener  at 
Appley  Towers,  Ryde,  exhibited  a  seedling  black  Grape 
which  met  with  much  favour.  It  is  stated  to  be  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Gros  Colmar  and  Alicante, 
but  in  shape  of  bunch  more  closely  resembles  Lady 
Downes,  while  the  berries  are  oval  and  jet-black,  the 
skin  thin  but  of  moderate  texture,  and  the  flesh  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  sweet,  firm 
and  juicy.  It  was  generally  thought  that  it  would 
prove  valuable  for  growing  to  come  in  after  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  on  that  ground  a  First  Class  Certificate 
was  awarded  to  it. 

Malting  Barley.— There  is  a  large  competition  at 
The  Brewers’  Exhibition,  London,  ^this  week,  for  the 
valuable  prizes  offered  for  Malting  Barley  ;  and  the 
champion  Cup,  open  to  the  world,  as  well  as  first, 
second  and  third  prizes  have  been  won  by  Webb’s 
Kinver  Chevalier  Barley.  This  is  the  third  year  in 
succession  that  this  variety  has  won  the  premier 
honours  at  the  Brewers’  Exhibition.  The  variety  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley. 

The  Disaster  on  the  Clyde. — We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  the  following  subscriptions  in  aid 


of  the  fund  for  relieving  the  widows  of  Mr.  R 

C. 

Fraser 

and  Mr.  W.  Hall  have  been  notified  to 
secretary  : — - 

the  honorary 

£  s.  d. 

R.  B.  White,  Esq . 

50 

0 

0 

Baron  Schroder 

20 

0 

0 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  ... 

15 

15 

0 

Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris 

15 

15 

0 

Messrs.  F.  Horsman  &  Co. ... 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Shuttle- 

5 

0 

0 

worth 

5 

5 

0 

H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq. 

5 

5 

0 

Thos.  D.  Findlay,  Esq. 

5 

5 

0 

Mr.  B.  Wynne 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  James  O’Brien . 

2 

2 

0 

W.  J.  Thomson,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Walter  Cobb,  Esq.  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Sydney  Courtauld,  Esq.  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  George  Paul,  Cheshunt 

1 

1 

0 

Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  W.  Markham  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  J.  Prewett  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  Reigate  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  T.  Whellans,  Blenheim 

1 

1 

0 

In  calamitous  cases  of  this  kind,  “he  gives  twice  who 
gives  quickly,”  and  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Fred. 
Horsman,  Hollybrook,  Colchester,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  intending  subscribers  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We  are 
requested  to  announce  that  the  annual  card  collection 
for  this  year  will  close  on  the  31st  inst.,  and  that  Mr. 
Cutler  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  outstanding  cards  on 
or  before  that  date.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
collecting  cards  have  this  year  brought  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Institution,  a  clear  net  sum  of  about 
£980.  As  an  item  of  news  we  may  mention  also  that 
the  committee  of  management  has  sold  the  twenty-five 
shares  in  John  Rylands  &  Co.,  Manchester,  left  to  the 
institution  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Rylands,  and  they 
have  produced  the  sum  of  £511  10s.  9 d.,  which  will  be 
added  to  the  reserve  fund. 

Something  New  in  Church  Decoration. — We  cut 
the  following  from  the  Fishing  Gazette  : — The  good 
folk  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  believe,  with 
the  late  Frank  Buckland,  that  fish  form  the  harvest  of 
the  sea.  Therefore,  at  their  church  harvest-home 
festival,  instead  of  fixing  up  the  altar  and  surroundings 
entirely  with  Wheat  and  Corn,  Turnips,  Carrots, 
Grapes,  Mangel  Wurzels,  and  other  trifles  one  sees  at 
country  churches  on  such  occasions,  they  have  worked 
in  lobsters,  crabs  and  crayfish.  Good  old  simple- 
minded  fisherfolk  !  And  why  not,  pray  ?  The  fish 
repose  in  a  bed  of  Parsley — most  appropriate  ;  but  why 
not  seaweed  ? 

Hie  Fruiterers’  Company. —  On  Wednesday  the 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Court  of  the  Fruiterers’  Com¬ 
pany  waited  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  admitted  him  to  the  freedom  and  livery  of 
their  Guild  and  to  membership  in  their  Court  in 
recognition  of  the  laudable  efforts  he  had  initiated  for 
the  improvement  of  fruit  culture  throughout  the 
country.  The  Master  (Mr.  R.  S.  Mason)  mentioned  that 
in  the  long  history  of  the  guild  there  was  no  previous 
instance  of  a  person  being  admitted  in  one  day  to  the 
freedom,  livery,  and  court  of  the  Company,  and  they 
intended  the  Lord  Mayor’s  admission  as  a  personal 
compliment  to  him  in  grateful  appreciation  of  his  great 
interest  in  fruit  culture. 

A  Floricultural  Tradesman  Wants  a  Wife.— An 

advertisement  in  the  Warrington  Guardian  runs  as 
follows  : — “A  RESPECTABLE  Gentleman  in  Business, 
with  Home  and  large  Garden,  in  which  he  takes  great 
interest,  in  place  of  vices,  is  desirous  of  becoming 
Engaged  to  a  Lady  of  moderate  means,  to  join  advertiser 
in  a  happy  home  and  care  of  each  other.  Proofs  to  a 
suitable  partner  will  be  given,  by  those  who  have 
known  the  whole  life  of  advertiser,  for  quietness  and 
sobriety,  the  love  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  which 
soften  the  selfish  faculties  of  man,  also  other  proofs  in 
favour  of  a  good  husband.  This  advertisement  is 
genuine.  Letters,  with  name  and  address,  will  receive 
the  privacy  and  honour  due  from  a  gentleman.  Letters 
will  he  returned  if  desired. — Address  A.  Ward,  care  of 
Mrs.  Conyard,  Willian,  Hitchin,  Herts.”  Pray,  dear 
ladies  “  of  moderate  means,”  don’t  all  write  at  once  ! 
- - 

CRANBERRIES. 

Fruit  of  the  American  Cranberry — Oxyeoecus  macro¬ 
carpus — is  now  being  brought  into  our  English  markets. 
It  is  a  powerful  rival  to  our  common  English  Cranberry 
(0.  palustris),  as  it  is  a  much  larger  and  stronger  species, 
more  ascending  in  habit,  and  produces  berries  more 
oval  in  figure,  larger,  and  of  a  brighter  colour,  ap¬ 
proaching  even  crimson.  They  are  sent  to  this  country 
packed  in  small  kegs  with  a  sufficiency  of  spring  water, 
and  the  annual  import  is  now  very  considerable, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  thousands  of  tons  yearly.  The 
Bell  Cranberry  appears  to  be  the  favourite  with  the 
American  growers,  and  they  make  excellent  tarts  and 
preserves.  The  common  Cranberry  grows  in  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  in  the  northern  regions  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  World,  and  it  is  also  found  in  many  parts 
of  Britain. 

It  is  a  swamp-loving  plant,  requiring  wet,  peaty 
soil  in  order  to  thrive  well.  It  might  be  cultivated  by 
the  side  of  a  shallow  stream  of  running  water,  but  then 
it  would  be  necessary  to  dig  out  the  soil,  and  put  in 
its  place  bog  peat  and  some  stones  mixed  with  it.  It 
is  said  to  succeed  better  in  running  rather  than  in 
stagnant  water.  Seeing  that  such  large  quantities  of 
fruit  are  imported  annually  from  the  New  World,  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  production  of  Cranberries 
might  be  made  a  home  industry.  One  would  think 
there  are  large  quantities  of  swampy  land  in  this 
country  lying  idle  that  might  be  turned  to  account. 
So  easily  is  it  cultivated,  that  wherever  a  little  peat¬ 
bog  can  be  formed  into  a  garden,  resting  on  a  bed  of 
porous  material,  and  with  free  circulation  of  air  above, 
success  is  certain,  and  the  produce  of  blossom  and  fruit 


great  and  delightful.  Really,  it  is  a  very  pretty  plant, 
with  trailing  filiform  stems,  handsome  flowers  with 
petals  of  a  dark  rosy  hue,  and  a  central  cone  of  golden 
yellow  stamens — these  are  followed  by  bright  red  berries. 

It  is  said  the  Druids  called  the  plant  Samolus,  and 
used  great  ceremonies  in  gathering  it.  These  consisted 
of  a  previous  fast,  in  not  looking  back  during  the  time 
of  their  plucking  it,  and,  lastly,  in  using  their  left 
hand  only.  This  plant  was  considered  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  efficacious  in  curing  the  diseases  of  cattle. — 


THE  BEARDED  PENTSTEMON. 

Comparatively  few  Pentstemons,  with  the  exception 
of  improved  varieties,  enjoy  a  very  wide  distribution  in 
gardens.  That  under  notice — namely,  Pentstemon 
barbatus— is,  however,  somewhat  exceptional  in  this 
respect,  for  it  finds  favour  with  a  considerable  number 
of  growers,  and  ought  always  to  be  included  in  collec¬ 
tions  of  any  extent.  It  comes  into  bloom  in  July,  and 
continues  to  flower  more  or  less  intermittently  until 
severe  or  stormy  weather  puts  a  stop  to  vegetation 
generally  so  far  as  the  outdoor  garden  is  concerned. 
The  stems  attain  a  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  hearing  on 
the  top  a  narrow  panicle  of  generally  brightly-coloured 
flowers.  The  species  is  liable  to  some  amount  of 
variation,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  vary  from  flesh  and 
pinkish  red  to  carmine  or  almost  scarlet.  The  darker- 
coloured  form,  judging  from  its  frequency  of  occurrence, 
is  the  most  typical,  and  merits  extensive  cultivation. 
Most  of  the  leaves,  or  all  of  the  large  ones,  are  radical, 
while  the  stems  are  slender  and  the  corollas  narrow  but 
elegant,  expanding  from  the  base  to  the  mouth,  which 


is  bearded,  thus  suggesting  the  specific  name.  The 
upper  two-lobed  lip  is  nearly  erect,  while  the  lower  one 
is  sharply  reflexed.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and 
may  be  propagated  with  great  facility,  either  by  division 
or  by  cuttings.  The  species  is  frequently  grown  under 
the  name  of  Chelone  barbata. 

- - 

HYBRIDS  OF  TRITONIA  POTTSII. 

Growers  on  the  Continent  are  much  more  enthusiastic 
in  the  raising  of  new  varieties  of  this  beautiful  hardy 
plant  than  we  are.  A  large  collection  of  new  or  quite 
recently-raised  varieties  formed  a  source  of  great  attrac¬ 
tion  to  horticulturists  and  the  public  generally  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Trocadero  Palace  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
during  the  past  summer  and  autumn.  By  thus  bringing 
the  varieties  together,  a  good  comparison  could  be  made 
between  the  value  and  merits  of  different  kinds  for 
general  decorative  purposes.  Both  foliage  and  flowers 
are  neat  and  beautiful,  and  well  worthy  of  more  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  British  horticultural  public  than  they 
have  hitherto  received.  They  may  be  grown  in  warm 
light  soils  in  the  open  air,  and  if  a  little  peat  is  used  it 
will  serve  as  a  medium  by  which  the  soil  will  keep  cool 
and  moist  during  droughty  periods  in  the  summer  time. 
The  neat  and  beautiful  habit  of  the  sword-like  leaves 
also  render  the  plant  a  useful  subject  for  pot- work. 
When  well  grown,  the  leaves  assume  a  rich  dark  colour, 
and  when  accompanied  by  flowers,  a  few  pots  of  Tritonia 
constitute  a  beautiful  and  interesting  feature  in  a  con¬ 
servatory  during  the  latter  part  of  summer,  when  some¬ 
thing  fresh  is  desired  by  way  of  a  change  from  the  usual 
routine  of  greenhouse  subjects.  For  the  hardy  plant 
house  also  the  appropriateness  of  the  Tritonia  is  not  to 
be  ignored. 

All  the  undermentioned  kinds  are  seedlings  obtained 
from  Tritonia  Pottsii  hybridised  with  the  pollen  of 


Crocosmia  aurea.  Size  is  obtained  from  the  latter,  and 
rich  colouring  from  the  former.  Eldorado  comes  pretty 
nearly  intermediate  between  the  two,  and  has  orange- 
yellow  flowers.  A  tall-growing  sort  is  Solfatare,  with 
pale  luteus-yellow  flowers,  similar  to  what  may  be  seen 
in  Hemerocallis  lutea.  Equally  vigorous  in  habit  is 
Grandiflora,  but,  as  the  name  indicates,  the  flowers  are 
of  wonderful  size,  almost  crimson  externally,  and 
yellow  internally.  Rayon  d’Or  may  be  compared  to 
Eldorado  in  its  orange-yellow  flowers,  and  both  are 
quite  new.  Etoile  de  Feu  is  a  charming  variety, 
having  brilliant  deep  scarlet  flowers,  deepened  almost 
to  vermilion-red  internally,  with  a  yellow  central  eye¬ 
like  spot,  which  renders  it  quite  distinct  from  any  yet 
mentioned.  The  translation  of  the  name  is  Star  of 
Fire,  and  is  very  appropriate  in  this  instance. 

Judging  from  its  dwarf  habit,  Gerbe  d’Or  might 
form  a  suitable  subject  for  pot  work.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  slightly  tinted  with  orange 
externally,  —at  all  events  when  grown  out  of  doors  on 
French  soil,  and  under  the  clear  sunny  skies  of  Paris. 
The  flowers  of  Aurea  are  also  of  a  beautiful  golden 
yellow,  and  in  that  respect  comparable  to  those  of  the 
last  named.  The  most  striking  of  the  whole  group 
coming  under  our  notice  was  that  named  Transcendant, 
which  has  large,  drooping,  deep  crimson  flowers,  giving 
place  to  a  deep  orange  on  the  inner  face.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  dwarf,  with  deep  green  foliage,  and  might 
be  used  as  a  pot  plant  in  the  same  way  as  Gerbe  d’Or. 
A  rich  yellow  kind  is  Drap  d’Or,  while  Pyramidalis 
is  notable  for  its  erect  habit  and  orange-salmon  flowers, 
which  are  yellow  internally.  The  six  best  and  most 
distinct  kinds  are  Transcendant,  Etoile  de  Feu,  Gerbe 
d’Or,  Grandiflora,  Pyramidalis,  and  Solfatare. 

- »I-<- - 

THE  RUDBECKIAS,  OR  GONE 

FLOWERS. 

The  popular  name  of  the  Rudbeckias,  namely,  Cone 
Flowers,  refers  to  the  elevated  disc  or  receptacle,  which 
is  always  very  conspicuous  in  some  way  or  other  in  the 
members  of  the  genus,  and  is  frequently  elongated  and 
conical,  sometimes  cylindrical.  There  are  some  twenty- 
five  known  species,  all  natives  of  North  America  and 
mostly  hardy.  They  are  strictly  speaking  border 
plants,  but  some  of  them  are  used  in  bedding,  such  as 
R.  speciosa,  while  others  might  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  The  fine  foliage  of  R.  maxima  entitles  it  to  a 
place  in  sub-tropical  gardening.  A  number  of  them 
are  tall  and  bold  plants,  well  deserving  of  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  they  receive  for  affording  a  supply  of  flowers 
late  in  summer  and  autumn. 

The  most  popular  is  R.  speciosa,  already  mentioned, 
having  broad  yellow  rays  and  a  black  disc.  It  seldom 
exceeds  15  ins.  or  18  ins.  in  height,  and  being  easily 
and  rapidly  increased  by  division  is  much  used  for 
making  beds  or  edging  large  ones.  R.  hirsuta  is 
similar  in  habit  and  height,  but  is  more  liable  to  perish 
apparently  through  wet  in  this  country  during  winter. 
The  leaves  are  narrower,  lanceolate,  three-nerved  and 
very  hairy.  The  rays  are  yellow  while  the  disc  of  the 
flower  heads  is  black.  In  its  native  country  it  grows 
in  dry  sandy  fields  and  meadows,  and  this  might  be  a 
hint  to  cultivators  of  it  in  this  country.  R.  fulgida, 
under  certain  conditions,  is  somewhat  similar,  but  it 
varies  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  has  the  disc 
dark  purple,  with  the  ray  florets  equalling  or  somewhat 
longer  than  the  bracts  of  the  head. 

Of  the  tall-growing  species  R.  maxima  is  certainly 
the  finest  on  account  of  its  glaucous  and  distinct-look¬ 
ing  foliage.  The  radical  leaves  are  elliptic  and  of  great 
size,  while  those  of  the  stem  are  smaller,  ovate  and 
stalkless.  The  ray  florets  are  long,  and  pure  yellow, 
while  the  disc  is  elongated,  conical  and  deep  coloured. 
Similar  in  habit  but  dwarfer  is  R.  californica,  with 
ovate,  sometimes  three-lobed,  and  long-stalked  radical 
leaves.  The  ray  florets  are  long  and  deep  yellow, 
while  the  disc  is  stout,  conical,  and  very  much 
elongated.  Another  plant  that  may  be  grouped  here  is 
R.  nitida,  a  late-flowering  kind  that  may  be  seen  in 
northern  gardens  in  flower  shortly  before  it  gets  cut 
down  by  frost.  The  radical  leaves  are  ovate  or  elliptic, 
deep  shining  green,  and  undivided.  The  stems  rise  to 
a  height  of  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  and  bear  large  yellow  heads 
with  a  conical  disc. 

R.  amplexicaulis,  also  known  as  Dracopis  amplexi- 
caulis,  is  remarkably  variable  in  its  foliage.  The  radical- 
leaves  may  be  shallowly  or  deeply  serrated  or  even 
pinnatifid,  with  rounded  angles,  while  those  of  the 
stem  are  ovate,  clasping  and  almost  entire.  All  are 
of  a  light  green,  and  render  the  plant  quite  distinct  in 
general  appearance  from  most  other  kinds.  The  stem 
is  much  branched,  bearing  moderate-sized  heads  with 
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black  discs,  and  yellow  rays  with  a  blackish  crimson 
spot  at  the  base.  E.  bicolor  is  also  characterised  by 
two  colours  on  the  ray,  the  basal  blotch  being  blackish 
purple.  The  whole  plant  is  different  from  the  last, 
and  approaches  more  nearly  the  habit  of  K.  sub-tomen- 
tosa.  The  leaves  of  the  latter  are  ovate,  sometimes 
threedobed  and  5 — 7  nerved,  whitish,  and  sub-tomen- 
tose  beneath,  while  the  stems  branch  freely  and  bear 
moderate-sized  heads,  with  a  black  disc  and  yellow  ray. 
It  is  a  pretty  species  when  at  its  best,  but  not  often 
seen  in  this  country.  The  moderate  dimensions  of  this 
plant,  together  with  the  deeply  pinnatifid  leaves  of 
this  species,  render  it  a  very  suitable  subject  for  her¬ 
baceous  borders.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft.,  and 
flowers  from  about  midsummer  onwards.  The  ray 
florets  are  very  long  and  yellow.  No  doubt  R.  laciniata 
is  often  mistaken  for  R.  nitida  in  gardens,  for  the  two 
are  similar  in  habit,  but  the  leaves  of  the  former  are 
pinnatifid  or  lobed,  while  those  of  R.  nitida  are 
undivided. 

Very  distinct  in  every  way  is  R.  columnaris,  also 
known  as  Lepachys  columnaris.  The  specific  name 
refers  to  the  columnar  or  cylindrical  elongation  of  the 
disc  on  which  the  disc  florets  are  arranged  ;  this  varies 
from  \  in.  to  1  in.  in  length.  The  rays  are  long  and 
pale  yellow.  The  leaves  are  once  or  twice  very  finely 
divided  into  linear  segments  of  varying  width.  A  pale 
purple-rayed  species,  namely,  E.  pallida,  is  known 
under  a  host  of  names,  including  Echinacea  angusti- 
folia.  The  leaves  are  long,  and  narrowly  linear,  while 
the  rays  are  also  linear.  A  great  advance  upon  this  is 
offered  byR.  purpurea  with  flower  heads  3  ins.  or  4  ins. 
in  diameter,  and  broad  reddish  purple  rays.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  or  lanceolate,  and  the  flower  stalks 
terminate  in  solitary  heads.  It  is  a  very  choice  species, 
but  of  slow  growth,  and  consequently  is  not  very 
widely  disseminated.  Indeed,  R.  speciosa,  R.  purpurea 
and  R.  maxima  are  the  three  best  species  in  cultivation. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

The  Blue  Chrysanthemum. 

Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  -writing  on  this  subject  in  The 
Garden ,  remarks  that  it  seems  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  a  blue  Chrysanthemum  was  in  culti¬ 
vation  in  Japan,  something  of  a  definite  nature 
concerning  it  would  have  been  heard  long  ere  this. 
English  and  American  horticultural  houses  have 
representatives  there,  and  it  is  safe  to  imagine  that  if 
a  blue  variety  were  really  in  cultivation  it  would  have 
been  noticed  at  some  of  the  shows. 

The  only  remaining  difficulty  would  be  the  price. 
Supposing  religious  scruples  to  stand  in  the  way,  there 
would  surely  in  these  days  of  enlightenment  soon  have 
been  found  some  enterprising,  mercenary  Japanese 
florist,  utterly  regardless  of  the  wrath  of  Buddha,  who 
would  have  turned  an  honest  penny  by  obtaining  and 
disposing  of  the  blue  Chrysanthemum  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

But  it  does  not  exist,  and  probably  never  will  ;  were 
it  otherwise,  the  successful  introducer  might  with 
certainty  rely  upon  a  speedy  fortune.  Let  us  think  for 
a  moment  of  the  sensation  that  would  be  caused  by  the 
first  appearance  of  a  large,  well-shaped  flower  like 
Comte  de  Germiny  or  Edwin  Molyneux  with  broad, 
deeply-grooved  florets,  liehly  covered  with  a  deep 
cobalt-blue  inside,  and  the  reverse  of  a  light  ultra- 
marine  or  azure  tint.  The  hubbub  caused  by  the 
advent  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  in  America  would  be 
child’s  play  compared  to  it.  Instead  of  SI, 500  being 
paid  for  the  entire  stock,  an  outlay  of  the  same 
number  of  pounds  sterling  would  be  a  remunerative 
investment  for  the  lucky  purchaser  of  such  a  novelty. 

My  own  idea  on  the  matter  is  this,  that  if  there  is  a 
blue  Chrysanthemum  at  all,  it  is  not  a  variety  of  the 
C.  indicum  or  C.  sinense,  but  one  of  an  inferior  species. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  Chrysanthemum  at  all,  as  the 
word  is  used  in  a  general  way  when  alluding  to  our 
exhibition  flowers.  Confirmation  of  this  view  is  found 
in  several  parts  of  the  manuscript  previously  mentioned. 
A  native  Japanese  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  cultivation,  and  lives  at  Tokio,  says  : — “Accord¬ 
ing  to  your  question,  I  should  say  there  is  no  such 
colour  as  blue.  Perhaps  there  is,  but  they  are  No-giku 
or  Yezo-giku.  These  are  a  species  of  Kiku  (Chry¬ 
santhemum),  and  bear  the  name  Kiku,  but  still  we  do 
not  respect  them  with  the  honourable  title  of  Kiku.” 
Eurthermore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  supplement  the 
foregoing  with  an  extract  from  a  translation  obli<nn»lv 
made  for  me  by  an  old  friend  now  residing  in  the 
interior  of  China.  It  is  from  an  old  gardening  book, 
in  which  the  author,  after  describing  over  150  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums,  tells  his  readers  that  there  are 


many  flowers  called  Chrysanthemums  that  are  not 
really  so,  although  they  bear  the  Chinese  generic  name 
Chii,  which  in  the  mandarin  dialect  means  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum.  One  of  these  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing,  the 
Lan-chii  or  blue  Chrysanthemum,  has  the  following 
description  appended  Produced  in  Southern  Che¬ 
kiang,  never  grows  very  high,  opens  at  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  colour  a  greenish  blue,  yellow  centre, 
resembles  the  single-leaf  Chrysanthemum,  but  the 
leaves  (florets  ?)  are  long  and  pointed,  the  edges  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw.” 

Now  comes  an  important  part  of  the  description,  for 
the  Chinese  author  significantly  adds,  “not  the  same 
as  Chrysanthemum,  but  one  or  two  among  Chry¬ 
santhemums  will  improve  the  colours.” 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Drill  Hall. 

Some  meritorious  exhibits  of  these  were  made  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  "Westminster,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last.  The  largest 
collection  was  that  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent  ;  the  greater  portion  of  them  consisted 
of  Japanese  varieties.  Eynsford  White  is  a  splendid 
sort  with  broad,  flat,  recurved,  compactly- arranged, 
pure  white  florets,  forming  a  deep  head  of  medium  or 
large  size.  They  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it,  as 
well  as  for  each  of  the  three  following  kinds : — William 
Neville,  a  reflexed  Japanese  variety  with  broad,  buff- 
orange  florets  and  good  average-sized  herds  for  that 
race  ;  M.  Pankoucke,  a  large  Anemoae  variety  of 
good  form  and  very  distinct  crimson  colour,  the  rays 
being  broad  and  the  disc  darker  in  colour  ;  and  M. 
Charles  Lebosq,  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the 
last.  The  broad  rays  are  revolute  at  the  margin  and 
citron-yellow,  while  the  disc  florets  are  deep  yellow. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  also  exhibited 
a  good  collection  of  blooms.  Very  conspicuous  amongst 
them  were  some  huge  blooms  of  Condor,  a  nearly  white 
Japanese  variety  with  broad  florets  ;  Muts  Kito  or 
Holborn  Beauty  was  a  buff  Japanese  kind.  Stanstead 
White  is  of  huge  size,  and  intermediate  between  Lady 
Lawrence  and  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  in  the  breadth  of  the 
florets,  which  are  quilled.  Bertha  Flight  is  moderate  in 
size  and  globose  or  almost  so  in  outline  ;  Mons.  Bernard 
is  a  beautiful  rose-purple  kind,  with  the  reverse  of  the 
florets  nearly  white  ;  and  Phillipe  Lacroix  is  blush, 
with  medium  to  large-sized  heads.  All  of  the  above 
are  Japanese  varieties,  as  well  as  Stanstead  Surprise, 
which  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  It  is  now  in  much 
better  form  than  it  was  last  year,  and  is  deep  crimson- 
purple,  with  rose  on  the  reverse.  The  florets  are 
spreading  and  recurved,  or  incurved  at  the  tip  in 
different  individuals,  and  compactly  arranged.  Last 
year  they  were  spreading,  and  rather  loosely  arranged. 

A  beautiful  collection  was  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Wildsmith,  Heckfield  Place,  Winchfield,  Hants,  who 
was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  had  a  stand  of 
twelve  splendid  blooms  of  Avalanche,  the  best  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  variety  we  have  ever  seen.  Other 
Japanese  varieties  were  Madame  Laing,  pink  ;  Florence 
Piercy,  white,  with  very  narrow  petals,  and  in  very 
fine  form  ;  also  Sarah  Owen  ;  Val  d’Andorre,  crimson 
reflexed  ;  Sunflower,  yellow  ;  Madame  de  Sevin,  rose- 
purple  ;  La  Triomphante,  pink ;  Mons.  W.  Holmes, 
crimson  ;  and  King  of  Crimsons,  dark  crimson,  reflexed. 

A  small  collection  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  George  • 
Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney,  including  Jeanne 
Marty,  a  fine  rose-coloured  Japanese  Anemone  kind  ; 
Gorgeous,  a  bright  yellow,  but  small  Japanese  variety  ; 
and  Nelson,  a  large  Anemone  variety.  The  last  was 
accorded  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  rays  are  purple,  and 
very  numerous,  while  the  well-elevated  disc  consists  of 
purple  florets,  with  the  teeth  tipped  with  white. 

M.  Desgranges  and  G.  Wermig. 

I  have  grown  about  fifty  of  the  above  this  season  in  a 
bed  outside,  and  they  have  proved  to  be  exceedingly 
useful,  surpassing  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  We 
have  been  cutting  an  abundance  of  excellent  flowers 
during  the  past  six  weeks,  and  there  is  still  promise 
of  a  plentiful  supply  until  the  severe  weather  sets  in, 
as  they  continue  to  throw  up  a  succession  of  fresh 
heads.  The  plants  were  reared  in  the  spring  from 
cuttings,  and  planted  out  towards  the  end  of  May. 
We  intend  planting  more  another  year. — Arbutus, 
Perthshire. 

Chiswick  Conference,  Nov.  Sth  and  6th,  1389. 

We  learn  with  reference  to  this  exhibition  and  con¬ 
ference,  which  is  to  be  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  that  an  historical 
display  of  flowers,  grown  by  the  society,  will  be  made 
in  the  great  vinery,  this  being  supplemented  by  collec¬ 
tions  of  plants  and  flowers  contributed  by  other 
cultivators.  The  schedule  for  the  show  consists  of 
thirty-six  classes,  and  although  in  a  few  of  them 


the  usual  practice  of  “  dressing  ”  will  be  allowed,  the 
general  purport  of  the  classes  is  to  ensure  the  finest  and 
most  representative  examples  of  natural  development— 
the  skill  of  the  cultivator  stopping  short  at  the  point 
where  intentional  modification  of  form  begins.  Thus, 
in  the  classes  for  plants,  there  are  some  special  places 
reserved  for  such  as  are  best  adapted  for  decorative 
purposes,  apart  from  the  “finishing  touches”  of  the 
florist,  while  in  several  classes  for  cut  flowers  the 
specimens  are  to  be  accompanied  with  natural 
foliage,  and  are  to  be  shown  as  cut  from  the 
plant.  In  certain  classes  dressing  will  be  allowed,  and 
will  be  carried  to  the  highest  point  by  experts,  but  the 
natural  growth  of  the  same  varieties  will  appear  with 
them,  to  afford  instructive  contrasts  between  the 
“dressed”  an!  the  normal  blooms.  The  intellectual 
part  of  the  entertainment  will  consist  in  the  reading  of 
pipers,  and  the  discussion  of  points  of  interest.  The 
president  is  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  member  of  the 
council.  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  will  discourse  on 
historical  matters  ;  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  on  new  varieties  ; 
Mr.  J.  Wright,  on  rules  for  judging  ;  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  on  the  progress  made  in  the  evolution  of 
the  flower.  These  five  will  furnish  matter  for  discussion 
on  the  first  day.  On  the  second  day,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge 
will  discourse  on  the  production  of  seed,  which  is  a 
crucial  point  in  Chrysanthemum  culture ;  Mr.  C. 
Orchard  will  explain  his  method  of  converting  giants 
into  dwarfs  ;  Mr.  C.  Pearson  will  treat  on  cultivation 
for  market  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  on  the  production  of 
early  varieties. 

Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

The  following  is  as  complete  a  list,  as  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  of  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  to  be  held 
during  the  ensuing  month  : — 

November. 

1. — Havant. 

5.  — Brighton  (2  days). 

,,  Chiswick  (R.H.S.)  Exhibition  and  Conference 
(2  days). 

,,  Finchley  (2  days). 

6.  — Ealing. 

,,  Kent  County,  Blackheath  (2  days). 

,,  Portsmouth  (3  days). 

7.  — Ipswich  (2  days). 

,,  Isle  of  Sheppey  (2  days). 

8.  — Crystal  Palace  (2  days). 

11.  — Surrey,  at  Peckham  (2  days). 

12.  — Ascot  (2  days). 

,,  Kingston  and  Surbiton  (2  days). 

,,  Brixton  (2  da57s). 

,,  Devizes. 

,,  Hampstead  (2  days). 

,,  Lewes  (2  days). 

,,  National,  at  the  Aquarium  (2  days). 

,,  Truro  (2  days). 

13.  — Bath  (2  days). 

,,  Bromley  (2  days). 

,,  Bournemouth  (2  days). 

,,  Chelmsford. 

,,  Cornwall  (3  days). 

,,  Croydon  (2  days). 

,,  Dartford  (2  days). 

,,  Dorset. 

,,  Faversham  (2  days). 

,,  Northampton  (2  days). 

,,  Southend  (2  days). 

14.  — Barnsley  (2  days). 

,,  Chiswick. 

,,  Cran brook  (2  days). 

,,  Dawlish. 

,,  Dublin. 

,,  Hinckley  (2  days). 

,,  Putney  (2  days). 

,,  Reading. 

,,  Tottenham  and  Edmonton. 

,,  Walton  and  Wey bridge. 

15.  — Bolton  (2  days). 

,,  Bradford  (2  days). 

,,  Derby. 

,,  Eccles  and  Patricroft  (2  days). 

,,  Exeter. 

,,  Hessle. 

,,  Hitchin. 

,,  Leicester  (2  days). 

,,  Tooting  (2  days). 

16.  — Bacup. 

19.  — Eastbourne  (2  days). 

,,  Green  Street  and  District  (2  days). 

,,  Liverpool  (2  days). 

,,  Manchester  (2  days). 

,,  Twickenham  (2  days). 

,,  Watford  (2  days). 

,,  Winchester  (2  days). 

20.  — Birmingham  (2  days). 

,,  Bristol  (2  days). 

,,  Rugby  (2  days). 

,,  Southgate  (2  days). 

,,  Wimbledon. 

,,  York  (3  days). 

21.  — N.  C.  S.  at  Hull  (2  days). 

,,  Edinburgh  (3  days). 

23. — Ghent,  Belgium. 

29. — Dundee  (2  days). 
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LATE  PLUMS. 

Ihe  value  of  late  Plums  cannot  be  over-estimated  or  too 
often  called  attention  to,  as  from  my  experience  there 
appears  to  be  much  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  point 
among  fruit  growers  generally.  Most  gardeners  regard 
them  as  valuable  only  in  summer  and  autumn,  but  it  is 
as  a  late  fruit  that  I  consider  they  should  be  most  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  as  such  I  consider  them  deserving  of  as  much 
consideration  and  attention  as  any  other  fruit  grown. 
Look  at  the  amount  of  attention  which  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  receive  in  many  gardens  as  compared  with 
Plums,  yet,  can  anyone  say  that  they  are  more 
useful  or  profitable  to  the  private  gardener  1  Again, 
can  anyone  show  that  really  good  Peaches  can  be  had 
from  open  walls  for  so  long  a  period  as  Plums  ?  The 
latter  can  be  had  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  latter 
part  of  November,  and  of  good  quality  too.  This  gives 
a  season  of  four  months.  Compare  them  again  in  the 
number  of  ways  in  which  each  can  he  utilised,  and  the 
Plum  has  greatly  the  advantage.  As  a  dessert  fruit 
few  things  are  the  superior  of  a  really  good  gage  when 
allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till  it  shrivels,  or  a  well- 
ripened  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  or  Jefferson  either.  When 
in  this  state  they  are  like  a  delicious  sweetmeat. 

It  is  to  the  very  late  kinds  that  I  wish  now  to  call 
attention,  because  most  gardeners  know  what  a  great 
falling  off  there  is  in  the  dessert  when  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines  and  Melons  are  over.  It  is  then  that  the  late 
Plums  become  valuable.  Our  late  Peaches  were  over 
hy  the  8th  of  October,  as  such  sorts  as  Salway  are  not 
tolerated,  but  fortunately  we  have  a  good  supply  of 
such  Plums  as  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Transparent  Gage, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Bryanston  Gage,  which 
keeps  us  going  well.  From  a  west  wall  we  have  been 
gathering  these  kinds  for  the  last  month,  and  we  have 
still  hanging  a  goodly  number  of  Golden  Drop,  which 
will  last  for  a  fortnight  longer.  To-day  (October  10th) 
I  gathered  several  dozens  of  richly-spotted  fruits,  which 
will  be  laid  out  singly  in  a  cold  room,  and  we  shall 
draw  our  supply  daily  from  these,  as  long  as  they  last, 
when  the  stock  will  be  replenished  from  the  trees,  and 
thus  we  hope  to  keep  the  supply  going  until  the  end  of 
November. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  last  seven  years, 
when  located  in  Hampshire,  I  sent  the  last  dish  of 
Golden  Drop  to  table  in  the  last  week  of  November. 
It  is  remarkable  how  well  this  grand  Plum  keeps  for 
weeks  after  it  has  been  gathered,  putting  many  sorts  of 
Pears  completely  in  the  shade  in  this  respect.  I  would 
recommend  these  late  Plums  to  every  one,  as  nothing 
pays  better  when  well  established. — Con. 

- »$«■ - 

OUR  APPLE  ORCHARDS.* 

Notwithstanding  the  foreign  competition,  I  maintain 
that  British  growers  could  hold  their  own  in  the 
English  markets,  if  they  would  spend  more  time  and 
labour  upon  the  trees  in  the  orchards,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  lichen  and  insects.  Nothing  improves  the 
bark  of  Apple  trees  more  than  whitewashing  the  stems 
and  all  the  large  branches  with  lime.  I  have  noticed 
the  last  few  years  how  clean  and  bright  the  bark  has 
looked  in  the  spring  after  being  whitewashed  a  year  or 
two  previously.  I  strongly  recommend  throwing 
powdered  lime  into  the  heads  of  large  Apple  trees 
during  the  autumn  and  spring  months — as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  off  in  autumn,  and  before  the  buds  swell  in 
spring.  This  work  is  not  costly,  and  can  be  done  by 
any  handy  labourer. 

I  find  that  Apple  trees  in  orchards,  say  forty  or 
fifty  years  old,  have  very  little  time  and  attention 
devoted  to  them.  Here  is  the  great  error.  The  small 
wood  in  the  heads  of  such  aged  trees  yield  very  inferior 
fruit,  which  helps  to  glut  the  markets.  If  the  British 
Apple  grower  for  market  is  to  hold  his  own  in  open 
competition  with  the  foreign  growers  he  must  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  grow  only  good  fruit.  This  means 
high-class  cultivation.  That  is  what  the  Apple  wants. 
It  is  the  high-class  cultivation  that  I  wish  to  impress 
very  forcibly  upon  the  grower.  I  have  here  two  sam¬ 
ples  of  Apples  taken  from  old  trees  in  an  orchard. 
These  trees  have  been  cleaned  as  advised  above.  These 
specimens  are  equal  in  size  and  colour  to  any  from 
young  trees  of  the  same  variety  ;  one  is  Beauty  of  Kent 
and  the  other  is  a  local  variety  called  Brenchley  Pippin, 
a  seedling  raised  at  Brenchley,  in  Kent,  a  rather  small 
Apple,  but  as  shown,  of  fair  size  and  good  colour,  much 
like  the  King  of  the  Pippins  in  shape  and  size.  This 
Pippin  is  an  excellent  cropper.  I  have  never  known  it 
fail  in  twelve  years.  But  what  I  want  to  point  out  is 

*  A  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Yalding,  read  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  October  10th. 


that  good  sound  Apples  can  be  grown  on  aged  trees  in 
the  orchard  if  properly  cared  for  as  to  pruning  and 
keeping  them  clean  and  manuring,  not  disturbing  the 
roots  by  digging  about  them.  Keep  the  land  well 
mulched  with  farmyard  manure  from  time  to  time — 
that  is,  in  autumn  and  summer.  Aged  trees  want  a 
little  pruning  every  year,  rather  than  a  severe  pruning 
occasionally.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  the  British 
Apple  grower  for  market  has  many  drawbacks.  He 
wants  more  security  of  tenure.  This  will  come  before 
long.  The  landlord  begins  to  find  out  it  is  to  his  own 
interest  that  the  tenant  has  security  for  his  investment 
of  capital  on  the  land  he  holds. 

Every  Apple  grower  for  market  should  make  a  point 
of  visiting  his  neighbours  every  autumn,  as  much 
would  be  learnt  in  this  way.  No  doubt  a  few  would 
be  found  who  would  go  in  for  high-class  cultivation 
and  planting  the  best  varieties  suitable  to  the  districts. 
Many  mistakes  have  been  made  in  not  getting  the 
right  sorts  for  the  localities,  consequently  a  great  loss 
of  time  and  season  is  the  result. 

- - - 

OTES  ON  fgRUITS. 


Deux  Soeurs  Pear. 

The  variety  known  under  this  name  originated  in  the 
garden  of  two  sisters — namely,  the  Misses  Knoop,  at 
Malines,  on  which  account  it  received  the  name  of 
Deux  Sce-urs,  or  “Two  Sisters.”  Why,  then,  the  name 
should  receive  an  additional  incumbrance  by  calling  it 
Des  Deux  Sceurs  in  this  country  is  difficult  to  conceive  ; 
but  such  a  name  has  been  applied,  and  the  unnecessary 
incumbrance  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  in  spite  of  the 
many  fruit  conferences  now  being  held.  The  Pear 
itself  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  comes  into  season 
during  October  and  November.  It  succeeds  as  a 
pyramid  either  on  the  Pear  or  Quince,  and  is  sometimes 
grown  on  the  cordon  system,  bearing  annually  crops 
of  greater  or  less  weight,  according  to  the  season.  The 
fruit  is  large,  pyriform,  suddenly  narrowed  to  the 
apex,  and  tapering  considerably  to  the  base,  but  often 
with  an  undulated  or  very  uneven  outline,  pale  greenish 
yellow,  mottled  with  russet,  or  sometimes  covered  with 
a  thin  coating  of  light  brown  russet.  The  flesh  is 
white,  buttery,  and  melting,  with  an  abundance  of 
juice,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  most  of  those  who  have 
made  its  acquaintance,  although  there  are  some 
who  fail  to  succeed  with  it,  probably  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  their  soil,  which  seems,  in  some  instances,  to 
affect  the  quality  of  Pears  remarkably.  It  succeeds 
well  on  the  deep  alluvial  soil  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

Pear,  Flemish  Beauty. 

How  long  this  Pear  may  have  been  grown  before  1810 
cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  brought  into 
prominence  then  by  Van  Mons,  who  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  raising  many  new  varieties  in  his  day.  The 
fruit  is  of  large  size,  obovate,  even  in  contour,  and 
beautifully  shaped.  The  skiu  is  of  a  pale  brown  russet, 
except  on  the  sunny  side,  which  is  shaded  with 
brownish  red.  The  pale  yellowish  flesh  is  melting, 
rich  and  buttery,  and  esteemed  by  a  large  number  of 
growers,  considering  the  number  of  synonyms  under 
which  it  is  known,  for  there  are  at  least  seventeen.  It 
is  said  to  ripen  in  September,  but  will  also  keep  till  the 
end  of  October.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  it,  the 
fruits  should  be  gathered  a  few  days  before  it  attains 
perfect  maturity.  The  fruits  are  generally  very  even 
in  size,  and  consequently  look  well  when  gathered. 

Peach  Buds  Dropping. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  caused  by  the  trees  being  neg¬ 
lected  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered.  I  have  noticed 
in  many  places  that  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  over  the 
ventilators  are  thrown  wide  open  night  and  day,  pipe- 
heat  turned  off,  syringing  and  damping  discontinued, 
the  borders  never  watered,  spider  allowed  to  get  ahead, 
and,  stating  the  case  in  a  few  words,  the  trees  receive 
no  attention  whatever  until  the  ordinary  routine  of 
cleaning  commences  again.  Under  such  treatment,  if 
the  buds  fall  off  when  the  trees  become  a  little  excited 
in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  gardeners  wonder  what 
can  be  the  cause,  never  thinking  that  the  mischief  was 
done  the  previous  autumn  ;  but  such,  I  am  convinced, 
is  the  case.  If  the  trees  are  kept  clean  by  a  frequent 
use  of  the  syringe,  ventilation,  and  fire-heat  judiciously 
applied,  and  the  roots  receive  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  good  results  will  follow.  If  the  borders  are  all 
inside,  they  ought  to  be  watered  every  ten  days  or 
fortnight,  although  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  drainage.  If  the  soil  is  light  and  the 
drainage  perfect,  the  trees  can  scarcely  be  over-watered  ; 


however,  it  is  better  to  err  slightly  on  the  wet  than  the 
dry  side.  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  place  a  ring 
of  clay  and  cow-manure,  well  mixed  up  together,  round 
the  base  of  the  trees,  to  make  sure  of  the  fibrous  roots 
receiving  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  “needful,”  as  these 
are  the  roots  we  have  to  depend  upon  for  good  wood  and 
perfect  flowers.  Without  these  we  cannot  expect  to 
have  a  satisfactory  crop. — A.  K. 

Gooseberry,  Win nam’s  Industry. 

From  young  bushes,  which  we  planted  last  October,  we 
had  a  splendid  crop  of  excellent  berries  this  season.  It 
is  a  first-rate  berry  for  market  purposes,  as  it  attains 
to  a  large  size  ;  is  early,  and,  consequently,  admirably 
adapted  for  pulling  green.  It  is  also  a  fine  dessert  fruit, 
but  needs  to  hang  a  good  long  time  on  the  hush  till  it 
is  thoroughly  ripe,  otherwise  it  is  rather  thick-skinned. 
Out  of  a  dozen  varieties  which  we  planted,  Whinam’s 
Industry  has  yielded  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
berry  is  very  large  and  handsome. — Arbutus. 

- - 

IfoTES  from  Scotland. 

- -5- - 

The  Right  Way  of  Postering  a  Love 
for  Flowers. — By  a  recent  resolution  of  the  Public 
Parks  committee  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  Council,  it  was 
agreed  to  distribute  amongst  the  artisans  of  the  granite 
city,  who  cared  to  apply  for  them,  a  number  of  surplus 
plants  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper  of  the 
Duthie  Public  Park,  Mr.  Harper.  The  resolution  was 
practically  carried  into  effect  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week,  and  the  result  has  shown  how  highly 
the  privilege  has  been  appreciated.  Over  20,000  plants 
were  given  away  to  the  various  applicants,  in  quantities 
of  from  six  to  twelve,  according  to  their  wants  and 
means  of  preserving  them  through  the  winter.  The 
people  seemed  highly  pleased  to  get  the  plants,  which 
consisted  of  14,000  Pansies  and  Violas,  all  the  very 
best  sorts  ;  6,000  Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  pink,  bronze, 
and  tricolor  ;  2,000  Calceolarias,  yellow  and  red,  &c. 

North.  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation. — Au  annual  adjourned  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  the  16  th  inst.  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith, 
Argyll  Place,  Aberdeen,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  small 
attendance.  Mr.  William  Reid,  secretary,  read  the 
annual  report,  which  contrasted  unfavourably  the  work 
of  last  year  with  that  of  former  years,  the  meetings 
being  smaller,  the  discussions  less  animated,  and  less 
interest  manifested  in  the  work.  The  need  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  interest  of  members  in  the  affairs  of  the 
society  was  referred  to  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  France 
and  others,  the  report  being  ultimately  adopted.  The 
office-bearers  for  next  year  were  appointed  as  follows : — ■ 
President,  Mr.  D.  M.  Smith  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  C. 
S.  France  (Messrs.  Cardno  and  Darling)  ;  secretary, 
Mr.  William  Reid,  8,  Hadden  Street,  Aberdeen  ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Wyllie,  Market  Street.  The 
usual  committees  were  appointed  and  a  programme  for 
the  work  of  the  ensuing  season  gone  over.  Votes  of 
thanks  terminated  the  proceedings. 

- - — 

NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  Winningstadt. 

This  Cabbage  is  a  great  favourite  with  us,  as  it  comes 
into  use  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  keeps  up  an 
excellent  supply  for  months.  A  pinch  of  seed  sown  in 
August,  and  another  in  March,  will  produce  plants 
which  will  yield  capital  heads  of  firm,  crisp,  sweet 
Cabbages  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year.  It 
is  also  a  splendid  sort  for  exhibition,  growing  into  a 
good  size,  solid  and  well  shaped,  forming  into  a  graceful 
cone,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  second  early  Cabbages  I  know  of,  and  one  which 
I  can  highly  recommend. — Arbutus. 

Onion,  Cranston’s  Excelsior. 

Those  who  admire  large  Onions  will  find  in  this  some¬ 
thing  to  their  taste.  It  is  truly  a  grand  sort,  and  one 
which,  perhaps,  yields  a  heavier  crop  than  any  other. 
It  is  not  so  much  in  the  width  as  in  the  depth  of  the 
bulb  that  this  Onion  excels  its  fellows.  It  is  well 
worth  a  little  extra  attention  in  cultural  details  ;  a  little 
help  in  the  way  of  watering  during  times  of  drought 
is  amply  repaid  by  its  yielding  vastly  superior  bulbs. 
This  variety  has  done  exceptionally  well  here  this 
season,  surpassing  all  others  grown  under  similar 
conditions.  — Arbutus. 

Potato,  Red  Kidney. 

This  Potato  appears  to  be  but  little  known  or  grown, 
but  from  my  own  experience,  having  grown  a  large 
number  of  sorts  and  cooked  most  of  them  for  trial,  it 
takes  high  rank  at  table.  The  crop  was  a  good  one 
and  it  ripens  early. — Con. 
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Proposed  Testimonial  to  an  Old  Florist. 

"We  learn  from  Birmingham  that  the  horticultural 
friends  of  Mr.  "William  Dean,  late  of  the  Mill  Lane 
Nurseries,  Solihull,  who,  we  regret  to  hear,  is  in 
declining  health,  being  desirous  of  recognising  in  some 
tangible  form  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  to 
floriculture  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  have 
formed  a  committee  with  a  view  to  carrying 
the  project  into  effect.  The  committee  state 
that  among  the  notable  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Dean  was  the  founding  of  the  National  Flori- 
cultural  Society,  which  for  a  time  did  much  valuable 
wrork  amongst  florists’  and  other  flowers,  and  was 
ultimately  merged  into  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  110 
judges  at  the  Great  International  Horticultural  Exhi¬ 
bition  held  in  London  in  1866,  in  addition  to  which 
he  has  for  many  years  acted  as  judge  at  flower  shows 
at  York,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  London,  Neweastle-on- 
Tyne,  Shrewsbury,  and  many  other  places.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  lovely  fancy  Pansy  to  this 
country,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  popular  flowers 
of  our  gardens,  and  was  at  one  time  the  joint  editor  of 
Gossip  of  the  Garden  and  editor  of  The  Florists’  Guide, 
in  addition  to  which  he  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  gardening  periodicals  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

"We  may  add  that  contributions  in  aid  of  the  fund 
proposed  to  be  raised  will  be  received  and  duly  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  Curator,  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham:  Mr.  Walter  Jones, 
Stephenson  Chambers,  New  Street,  Birmingham  ;  Mr. 
W.  Spinks,  The  Nurseries,  Solihull,  Birmingham  ; 
Mr.  R.  Johnson,  Springfield,  Drury  Lane,  Solihull, 
Birmingham  ;  Mr.  James  Bubb,  High  Street,  Solihull ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Northwood  Villas,  Metchley  Lane, 
Harborne,  Birmingham,  secretary,  pro  tern.  Con¬ 
tributions  will  be  received  up  to  November  1st,  when 
the  list  will  be  closed  and  the  amount  duly  announced. 

Dressing  Carnations. 

"Will  you  allow  me  a  few  words  in  reply  to  friend 
“B.”  (p.  72)  as  to  what  I  mean  by  “artistic  skill” 
and  “monstrous  exaggeration”?  It  is  a  monstrous 
exaggeration  to  spread  and  twist  Germanica  or  Agnes 
Chambers  until  they  take  the  proportions  of  a  full- 
grown  Hollyhock  bloom.  It  is  an  exaggeration — and 
monstrous,  too — to  pull  and  smooth  down  the  petals 
of  that  crisp  little  beauty,  Nellie,  and  to  turn  up 
the  petals  of  Lady  Louise  or  Edith  D’Omhrain.  Each 
of  these  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty  of  form  and  of 
habit,  and  diversity  of  shape  forms  a  very  distinct 
feature  in  the  wondrous  and  diversified  arrangements  of 
nature  ;  hence  he  who  by  such  careful  manipulation 
can  make  them  so  nearly  approach  each  other  in  the 
show  box  when  spread  on  the  card,  must  be  an  adept  in 
artificiality,  and  I  for  one  can  but  admire  his  skill. 

Again,  if  “B.”  had  been  at  Oxford,  and  seen  the 
exhibition  of  single  blooms,  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  of  my  opinion.  I  had  always  thought  that  the 
class  of  single  blooms  was  reserved  for  those  who  could 
not  exhibit  in  the  collections,  but  who  might  have  a 
few  good  blooms  which  were  worthy  of  recognition,  in¬ 
stead  of  which  the  ground  appeared  to  be  occupied  by 
the  more  portentous  exhibitors,  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  their  more  humble  friends  and  brethren. 
Then,  as  to  the  complaint  that  “  W.  "W.’s”  name  has 
not  figured  amongst  the  Royals  or  the  Nationals. 
"Well,  be  it  known  to  “B.”  and  to  all  men  that  I  am 
one  of  the  sons  of  toil,  who  has  spent  a  very  long  life 
in  active  laborious  business,  relieved  alone  by  the 
delights  of  my  garden  ;  that  except  the  annual  pil¬ 
grimages  to  the  shrine  of  Flora  at  Oxford,  I  have  but 
little  leisure  for  holiday-making  ;  and  as  dressing  is  not 
one  of  the  articles  of  my  faith,  1  am  not  very  likely  to 
be  found  amongst  the  Belgravian  worshippers,  seeing 
that  I  have  other  and  personally  more  important 
duties;  but  if  “B.”  or  any  of  the  lovers  of  the 
Dianthus  will  favour  me  with  a  visit  during  the  next 
season,  they  will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  to  a  floral 
feast  of  Carnations  in  almost  every  variety  of  colour  and 
form.  Although  the  collection  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  popular  varieties,  and  a  good  collection 
of  the  Continental  sorts,  particularly  of  the  fancy  and 
the  yellow  grounds,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
seedlings  in  the  open  ground  are  and  ever  have  been  the 
most  delightful  to  their  owner.  I  am  not  a  trader  in 
the  Carnation,  nor  an  exhibitor  for  prizes  ;  but  if  “B.” 
would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  come  and  look  at  my 
little  back  garden,  I  will  promise  him  that  he  shall  not 
he  sent  empty  away.  If  I  am  spared  to  see  another 


summer,  I  anticipate  such  a  galaxy  of  colours  from 
seedlings,  both  of  home  and  Continental  strains,  as  I 
have  never  had  before.  As  a  lover  of  the  flora,  I  would 
not  dare  to  boast  of  what  I  possess.  Still,  if  I  could  so 
encourage  as  to  induce  a  few  of  the  sons  of  labour  to 
cultivate  these  hardy  florists’  flowers  in  any  form  I 
should  be  highly  delighted.  As  my  scribbling  is 
usually  done  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  when  others 
are  at  rest,  you  may  excuse  a  garrulous  old  man. — 
TV.  W. 

V 

Pinks. 

Will  my  old  friend,  Mr.  James  Thurstan,  ever  see  the 
realisation  of  one  of  his  most  ardent  desires  —  the 
establishment  of  a  Pink  exhibition  ?  I  thought  a  short 
time  ago  that  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  his  enjoying 
this  realisation,  but  still  the  project  seems  to  hang  fire. 

Still,  whatever  may  be  in  store  for  the  Pink,  I  hope 
to  witness  a  revival  of  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful 
flower.  It  is  the  most  delightfully  fragrant  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  Dianthus — and  for  that  reason  alone 
it  deserves  to  be  cultivated— and  while  it  is  not  too 
late  to  plant,  it  should  be  done  without  delay.  The 
usual  practice  in  planting  a  bed  of  Pinks  is  to  allow 
from  8  ins.  to  10  ins.  between  each  plant,  and  the  same 
distance  between  the  rows  when  planted  singly  ;  but 
some  make  a  point  of  placing  three  plants  together,  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  by  doing  this  one  shade 
would  cover  the  flowers  required  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

A  Pink  bed  should  be  prepared  some  days  before¬ 
hand,  digging  the  soil  deeply,  and  mixing  with  it  some 
good  decayed  horse-manure.  It  is  as  well  for  this  to  be 
done  early  in  August,  so  that  the  soil  can  be  turned  over 
several  times  before  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  bed.  The 
Pink  is  a  thoroughly  hardy  plant,  and  requires  but 
little,  if  any,  protection  during  the  winter,  so  that  need 
not  trouble  the  grower.  In  planting,  the  plants  should 
be  placed  deep  in  the  soil,  but  not  deep  enough  to  bury 
any  of  the  leaves  ;  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  about 
them.  If  there  are  any  shoots  long  enough  to  be  in 
danger  of  being  blown  about  by  the  wind,  they  should 
be  pegged  to  the  soil  to  prevent  this.  If  there  is  at 
any  time  danger  of  injury  from  cold  winds,  a  few 
sprays  of  Fir  of  any  kind,  or,  indeed,  of  any  evergreen, 
will  be  found  a  useful  protection.  Some  plants  may  be 
of  more  slender  character  than  others,  and  such  can  be 
protected  by  placing  an  inverted  flower  pot  over  them 
for  a  time. 

When  a  rapid  thaw  follows  upon  severe  frost, 
especially  if  it  has  been  at  all  prolonged,  the  plants 
are  lifted  up  out  of  the  soil — rather,  this  is  done 
through  the  expansion  caused  by  frost ;  but  the  con¬ 
traction  which  follows  with  the  fall,  leaves  the  plants 
raised  up  somewhat,  and  as  soon  as  this  happens, 
opportunity  should  be  taken  during  the  first  spell  of 
suitable  weather  to  press  them  back  firmly  into  the 
soil  once  more,  taking  care  not  to  break  them  off  at 
the  neck  in  doing  so. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  a  supply  for  planting 
out.  It  is  useless  to  think  of  getting  good  blooms 
from  plants  placed  out  in  March,  and  yet  I  have 
known  them  ordered  at  that  season  of  the  year,  when 
they  have  begun  to  put  forth  their  blooming  shoots. 
Good  laced  and  full  flowers  can  be  had  only  when 
planted  as  early  in  autumn  as  convenient. 

A  good  top-dressing  of  manure  is  given  in  spring. 
In  March,  when  the  weather  is  drying  and  the  soil 
workable,  the  surface  soil  should  be  cleaned  over 
and  stirred,  all  weeds  and  decaying  foliage  of  the 
plants  being  removed.  Some  well-decomposed  horse 
manure  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and  it  should  be 
placed  over  the  beds  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so.  It 
is  always  well  to  grow  a  few  spare  plants,  either  in 
pots  or  in  the  open,  to  fill  up  vacancies  should  any 
occur  during  the  winter. 

I  must  leave  to  experts  like  Mr.  Thurstan  to  name 
and  recommend  varieties.  If  he  will  kindly  supple¬ 
ment  the  directions  I  have  given  with  any  hints  or 
suggestions  likely  to  be  of  service  to  cultivators,  I  am 
sure  they  will  prove  very  acceptable  to  not  a  few  readers 
of  The  Gardening  World  interested  in  the  Pink. — 
R.  D. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses. 

I  AM  sorry  to  learn  from  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  that  his 
fine  red-ground  Sunrise  is,  he  fears,  quite  lost  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  More’s  the  pity,  because  it  was  a  variety  possessing 
many  points  of  high  quality,  and  it  was  curious  to  note 
that  although  at  the  meetings  of  the  Northern  Section 
of  the  National  Auricula  Society,  at  Manchester,  new 
varieties  of  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  are  produced,  and 
occasionally  certificated,  they  do  not,  somehow,  find 


their  way  into  cultivation,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  are  not 
seen  at  exhibitions.  The  old  favourites,  George  IV., 
Exile,  Prince  Regent,  Lancer,  Cheshire  Favourite, 
William  IV.,  and  others  still  hold  their  own.  A  black- 
ground  flower,  named  Lord  Beaconsfield,  is  still  now 
to  be  had,  but  report  speaks  of  it  as  coarse,  and  un¬ 
reliable  as  an  exhibition  variety.  Unnamed  seedlings 
are  occasionally  shown  in  London,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  propagated.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  promising  seedling 
at  the  first  time  of  blooming  does  not  always  maintain 
its  character,  but  seems  to  go  back,  and  this  is  true  of 
the  Auricula  also. 

Such  young  sturdy  plants  as  can  he  obtained  should 
be  potted  up  without  delay.  I  have  just  obtained 
plants  of  the  varieties  named  above,  young  sturdy  stuff, 
well-rooted,  and  vigorous.  These  are  placed  in  quite 
small  pots,  so  as  to  get  them  established  with  all  speed. 
They  are  in  a  cold  frame,  which  is  thrown  open  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  but  the  lights  are  put  on  when 
drenching  rains  threaten.  If  a  plant  of  a  gold-laced 
Polyanthus,  just  potted,  and  therefore  inactive,  becomes 
drenched  with  rain,  it  is  in  great  danger  of  rotting.  I 
never  water  newly-potted  plants  of  Auriculas  and 
Polyanthuses  for  a  week,  but  then  I  take  care  to  use 
the  soil  moist  enough  to  induce  root  action.  As  soon 
as  the  roots  become  active,  then  water  can  be  given  as 
required.  A  happy  medium  is  necessary  during  the 
winter.  The  plants  should  be  kept  just  moist  enough 
to  keep  them  healthy,  and  the  foliage  erect.  If  they 
become  too  dry  about  the  roots,  a  dry  rot  will  some¬ 
times  set  in,  which  is  decidedly  hurtful  to  the  plants. 
One  thing  should  be  especially  guarded  against— that 
is,  the  plants  becoming  frozen  soon  after  they  have 
been  watered.  This  is  a  very  likely  cause  of  death  to 
the  more  delicate,  named  varieties,  and  it  is  an  evil  to 
be  guarded  against.  I  like  to  have  my  plants  well 
established  in  small  pots  by  the  end  of  November. 
They  are  wintered  in  these,  and  at  the  end  of  January 
they  are  shifted  into  4-in.  pots  to  flower,  using  a  rich 
soil.  The  roots  soon  begin  to  work  in  this,  and  good 
nutriment  is  thus  afforded  to  assist  in  the  production 
of  fine  pips  in  April. — R.  D. 

- — >X-<- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  AMY  FURZE 

When  the  blooms  of  this  first  expand,  the  florets  are 
arranged  in  a  broad,  spreading  and  regularly  recurved 
head  ;  and  this  is  the  stage  represented  by  our  illus¬ 
tration.  The  outer  florets  then  recurve  beautifully, 
while  those  of  the  centre  are  slightly  twisted  as  if 
they  came  out  in  a  spiral  fashion.  At  this  time 
the  bulk  of  the  florets  are  of  a  soft  pink  flushed 
rose,  especially  below  the  middle,  and  of  a  deeper  rosy 
purple  tint  on  the  reverse,  while  the  half-expanded 
central  florets  are  tinted  with  golden  yellow.  At  this 
stage  it  might  be  classed  amongst  the  reflexed  varieties  ; 
but  as  time  goes  on  and  the  central  florets  attain  their 
full  growth,  the  flower  head  becomes  almost  globular, 
the  central  florets  being  erect  or  nearly  so,  while 
between  them  and  the  outer  ones  we  find  all  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  as  to  direction.  In  the  early  stages 
the  head  is  flat  and  not  very  deep,  but  ultimately  it 
acquires  considerable  depth.  The  latter  form  of  it 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  on  the  22nd  inst.  His  plant  must  have  been 
unusually  early,  as  on  former  occasions  we  have  seen  it 
in  its  ultimate  form  towards  the  end  of  November. 
There  was  originally  some  dispute  as  to  where  it  should 
be  classed,  bur  it  is  now  included  amongst  the  Japanese 
reflexed.  For  decorative  purposes  it  will  prove  highly 
suitable.  It  was  only  raised  as  a  seedling  about  six 
years  ago. 

- ->$«• - 

THE  FRUIT  QUESTION.* 

When  requested  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  the 
promotion  of  any  worthy  object  in  the  world  of 
horticulture  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  refusal,  but  must 
try  and  do  a  little  good  in  my  day  and  generation.  In 
these  days  of  world-wide  competition  there  is  great 
need  for  mutual  help  and  friendly  co-operation  for  the 
attainment  of  a  common  object  of  national  imnortance 
— improving  the  food  resources  of  the  kingdom  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  every  class  in  it— viz.,  the  owners  of  land  that 
has  been  falling  in  value  of  late  ;  tillers  of  the  ground 
who  have  had  such  slight  returns  for  their  labour,  and 
consumers  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  in  placing  before 
them  better  samples  for  their  sustenance  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  triune  object  in  which  many  can 
aid,  and  by  each  doing  a  little  it  will  be  attained. 
But  in  the  name  of  common  sense  let  all  petty  jealousies 
be  abandoned,  and  let  us  take  a  lesson  from  our  rivals 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  Wright  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
October  10th. 
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in  other  lands,  in  working  unitedly  for  the  general 
good.  This  is  entirely  compatible  with  individual 
enterprise,  which  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  handi¬ 
capped  by  association  on  a  broad  basis,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  nothing  but  good  can  result  from  a 
policy  of  federation  in  furtherance  of  the  important 
work  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  which 
we  are  proud  to  belong. 

The  object  of  the  British  Fruit-growers’  Association 
is  to  promote  the  extension  of  fruit  culture,  to  increase 
the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  home-grown 
fruit.  “  A  very  good  object,  no  doubt,”  observed  a 


has  been  provided  for  him  better  and  cheaper  than  he 
could  have  obtained  the  necessities  for  himself.  The 
benefits  have  been  mutual.  It  is  the  same  in  the  fruit 
tree  world.  The  nurserymen  are  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
They  can  raise  trees  better  and  more  cheaply  than 
individual  cultivators  can  raise  them  for  themselves. 
Let  these  “go  to  the  bottom”  and  try — sow  seed, 
select  varieties,  raise  stocks,  and  graft,  or  in  any  other 
way  increase  the  number,  and  see  where  they  will  be 
ten  years  hence.  They  will  be  at  the  bottom  still, 
while  rival  growers,  who  purchased  and  planted  at  tho 
time  the  individualists  commenced  action  in  their  own 


obtained  elsewhere,  and  from  a  consumer’s  view  be 
thankful  that  the  sun  does  not  cease  to  shine  every¬ 
where,  and  that  all  the  orchards  of  the  world  are  not 
barren  at  once. 

We  have,  as  a  consequence  probably  of  our  insular 
position,  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  much  too 
circumscribed  view  of  the  great  question  of  the  supply 
of  fruit.  We  did  not  perceive  soon  enough  the  revo¬ 
lution  that  steam,  machinery,  and  electric  telegraphy 
were  effecting,  and  have  effected,  in  bringing  the  sources 
of  supply,  thousands  of  miles  away,  practically  nearer 
to  us  than  were  many  of  those  of  our  land  to  each  other 
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friend,  with  a  cynical  twinkle  of  the  eye,  “but  don't 
you  think  nurserymen  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  ”  “  A  es, 
certainly  I  do  ;  and  if  you  reflect  for  a  moment  you 
will  find  that  there  can  be  no  substantial  progress  made 
without  them.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of  fruit  culture, 
just  as  iron  is  at  the  bottom  of  railways,  and  coal  at 
the  bottom  of  iron.”  Here  you  see  is  where  the 
obstructiveness  of  suspicion  and  petty  jealousy  comes 
in.  But  depend  upon  it,  if  my  friend  had  to  dig  his 
own  coal,  and  wheel  it  home  in  his  own  barrow,  he 
would  not  be  half  so  well  off  as  he  is  to-day.  Whatever 
of  prosperity  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  ironmaster  and 
coalminer  has  not  been  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  advantage  that  this  user  of  their  products 
possesses,  but  he  has  benefited  by  the  use  of  that  which 


isolated  Way,  will  be  reaping  the  reward  of  trade  co¬ 
operation  with  the  raisers  of  the  trees.  What  we  want 
and  what  we  have  is  a  body  of  highly-skilled  and  high- 
minded  fruit  tree  raisers,  and  we  may  safely  leave  the 
competition,  that  is  a  natural  element  in  trade  routine, 
to  supply  the  tree  planters  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

I  want  to  see  a  great  and  a  growing  trade  in  fruit- 
tree  production,  and  care  not  how  great  the  prosperity 
of  those  who  engage  in  it  may  be,  provided  the  planters 
and  cultivators  prosper  accordingly,  and  the  supply  of 
home-grown  fruit  by  its  abundance  and  excellence  can 
hold  its  own  in  the  competition  of  the  world.  Can  this 
be  done?  Yes,  it  can  when  the  seasons  are  favourable 
for  fructification  and  the  development  of  the  crops  ; 
and  when  they  are  not,  we  all  enjoy  what  can  be 


not  much  more  than  a  generation  ago.  We  rested  on 
the  strength  of  our  insularity  too  long.  We,  that  is  to 
say  those  who  had  the  means  for  planting  trees  for 
maintaining  the  fruit  supply,  did  not  perceive  the 
necessity  for  change.  The  old  trees  were  trusted  to  do 
what  they  had  done  before — provide  what  would  be 
wanted  ;  and  if  the  fruit  should  become  scarcer  through 
the  demand  being  greater,  consequent  on  the  increase 
of  population,  the  price  would  rule  higher  and  the 
owners  of  the  trees  would  reap  the  advantage.  That 
was  the  line  of  reasoning  during  the  time  when  Dr. 
Lardner  said  he  would  swallow  the  first  steamship  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  subsequently  it  was  fallacious, 
absolutely  and  ridiculously  fallacious,  and  we  in  later 
times,  and  until  now,  have  suffered  by  the  great  delusion. 
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What  was  the  result — the  natural  result — of  such 
apathy  ?  Others,  more  far-seeing,  in  distant  lands 
that  were  being  commercially  brought  steadily,  and 
eventually  rapidly,  nearer,  did  for  us  what  ought  to 
have  been  done  at  home — planted  trees  for  supplying 
our  markets  and  the  homes  of  the  million  with  fruit  ! 
Then  what  did  the  home  neglectors  do  in  return  ? 
Only  what  was-to  be  expected — condemned  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  that  which  they  refused  to  provide  ;  wasted 
time  in  railing  against  it,  and  waiting  for  acts  of 
obstruction  being  passed  excluding  it  from  our  markets. 
Vain  was  the  condemnation,  futile  the  efforts  of  obstruc¬ 
tion,  and  at  last  the  truth  was  realised  that  the  only 
certain  and  practical  way  of  regaining  the  lost  ground — 
lost  by  inaction  and  the  slow  perception  of  realities  —  was 
to  choose  varieties  of  fruit  and  trees  wisely,  prepare 
the  ground,  plant,  and  cultivate  well  for  producing  an 
adequate  bulk  of  useful  fruit  at  home,  equal  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  adequate  in  quality  to  the  samples  grown 
abroad,  for  meeting  the  demands  of  British  consumers. 
That  is  the  right  way,  undoubtedly  ;  indeed,  the  only 
reliable  way,  unreliable  as  the  seasons  may  be  ;  the 
only  safe  and  sound  method  of  procedure  under  the 
circumstances  ;  and  that  it  is  a  profitable  way  those 
who  were  the  first  to  adopt  it  and  carry  it  out  on  sound 
lines  were  the  first  to  prove  the  fact,  and  many  a  culti¬ 
vator  has  reaped  the  reward  of  his  enterprise,  and 
shown  by  what  he  has  accomplished  what  others  may 
do  as  well  as  he  has  done. 

Those  who  have  found  that  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
fruit  can  be  advantageously  pursued  in  this  country  are 
extending  their  plantations,  and  others  who  have  seen 
the  satisfactory  results  achieved  are  engaging  in  the 
work,  and  every  year  brings  the  time  nearer  when  the 
hardy  fruit  requirements  of  this  kingdom  will,  in  the 
absence  of  adverse  seasons,  be  produced  on  British  soil, 
and  the  capital  that  has  so  long  been  expended  on 
imported  produce  will  be  invested  in  labour  that  will 
be  employed  in  home  production  to  the  direct  advantage 
of  the  nation. 

In  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  fruit  may 
be  and  should  be  grown  for  the  populations.  In 
limited  areas  it  is  so  grown,  and  foreign  competition  is 
not  feared  by  the  producers  ;  but  only  small  patches, 
so  to  say,  are  as  yet  so  occupied,  and  a  great  field  is 
waiting  to  be  tilled,  while  an  ever-increasing  popu¬ 
lation  is  waiting  for  the  produce. 

It  is  not  suggested  here,  nor  will  the  proposition  gain 
the  sanction  of  practical  men  who  have  gone  through 
the  mill  of  experience,  that  any  town  worker  or  town 
lounger,  if  “planted”  on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  a 
number  of  Apple  trees  are  planted  in  it  for  him,  will 
find  it  a  paradise,  and  as  the  story  ends,  ‘  ‘  live  happy 
ever  after.”  Such  teaching  as  that  is  misleading.  It 
is  in  reality  trifling  with  a  serious  subject.  Born  on 
the  land,  and  knowing  well  the  hardships  of  a  peasant’s 
life,  I  have  an  earnest  longing  to  see  the  home  of  every 
son  of  toil  made  happier  by  his  labour,  and  I  know 
well  that  many  men  accustomed  to  agricultural  work 
could,  if  suitably  circumstanced,  profit  by  fruit  culture  ; 
but  forty  out  of  fifty  mere  townsmen  would  fail  in  the 
effort,  just  as  they  would  fail  in  the  occupation  of 
other  rural  pursuits,  requiring  less  knowledge  than 
fruit  culture,  in  which  they  have  had  no  experience. 
When  agricultural  labourers,  who  in  too  great  numbers 
find  their  way  into  large  cities,  can  be  transformed  into 
swallow-tailed  and  white-cravated  waiters  in  hotels, 
and  there  gain  a  good  livelihood,  the  much -to-be-pitied 
unemployed  townsmen  will  prosper  on  the  land  as  a 
fruit  grower,  and  not  till  then.  The  great  desire,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  so  conduct  the  operations  on 
landed  estates  in  the  country,  that  employment  can  be 
given  to  a  greater  number  of  workers,  and  so  keep 
them  out  of  the  too-thickly  populated  towns,  where  a 
life  of  misery  is  lived  by  thousands  ;  but  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  labour  to  be  satisfactory  must  leave  a  margin 
of  profit  to  the  employer.  Only  a  very  limited  number 
can  be  engaged  for  contributing  to  the  luxuries  of  life ' 
The  majority  must  work  on  commercial  lines,  and  earn 
a  little  more  by  their  labour  than  is  invested  in  it,  or 
the  connection  cannot  long  be  sustained.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  machinery  has  lessened  the  demand  for 
manual  labour  in  agriculture.  Fruit  cannot  be  to  the 
same  extent  grown  by  machinery,  but  it  can  be  grown, 
and  more  profitably  than  ordinary  farm  crops,  with  the 
aid  of  intelligent  workers,  and  far  more  of  these  might 
be  kept  in  their  parishes  than  is  the  case  now,  and  the 
amount  invested  in  their  labour  be  remunerative  to 
themselves,  while  at  the  same  time  all  worthy,  striving 
and  capable  men  should,  I  think,  be  encouraged  to 
grow  fruit  also  on  plots  that  in  many  districts  might 
be  provided  near  their  dwellings. 

Regard  the  matter  from  whatever  point  of  view  we 


may,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  desirable  to  find  work 
for  labourers  on  the  land.  A  contented,  industrious 
peasantry  is  an  important  factor  in  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  a  nation.  Depopulation  is  an  indication  of 
decay,  and  the  dwindling  away  of  the  people  has  never 
made  a  country  richer,  but  left  it  poorer.  This  must 
be  so,  because  the  strong  and  most  enterprising — the 
real  creators  of  wealth — are  the  first  to  go  and  become 
in  other  lands  competitors  of  their  kinsmen  at  home, 
leaving  the  weak,  lame,  and  lazy  behind  them.  These 
prey  on  the  accumulations  of  others,  hence  impoverish 
instead  of  enrich  the  land  in  which  they  spend  their 
profitless  time  and  live  their  luckless  lives. 

Many  of  the  landowners  of  the  kingdom  have  it  in 
their  power  to  improve  their  possessions  by  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  by  the  systematic 
cultivation  of  hardy  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the 
necessary  employment  of  more  labour  do  good  to  others 
as  well  as  themselves.  It  is  not  suggested  that  they 
will  heap  up  riches  in  the  work,  but  if  they  can  add, 
as  thousands  may,  an  interesting  and  instructive 
feature  to  their  estates  and  benefit  others,  at  the  same 
time  realising  even  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  is  it 
not  better  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  derived  in  the 
old  way,  with  the  attendant  grumbling  of  men  who 
can  scarcely  find  sustenance  for  their  families  ? 

I  am  confident  that  if  fruit  gardens  of  two  or  three 
acres,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of  estates 
and  the  suitability  of  soil  and  position,  were  established 
on  the  residential  property  of  the  aristocracy  and 
gentry,  also  on  the  glebes  of  certain  of  the  clergy,  that 
good  would  eventually  result,  in  which  all  would 
share— owners,  workers,  and  consumers  of  fruit,  always 
provided  the  varieties  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit 
were  well  chosen,  and  the  best  attention  (which  is  the 
cheapest)  bestowed  on  them  in  the  work  of  cultivation. 

I  am  not  now  considering  the  interests  of  recognised 
fruit  farmers.  It  is  not  necessary.  They  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  what  they  are  about,  and  I  trust  will 
increasingly  prosper,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
great  mass  of  consumers  in  large  cities  with  a  larger 
and  better  supply  of  wholesome  fruit  at  a  lower  price 
than  now  rules  for  the  best  samples.  Lower  the  price 
of  these  by  increasing  the  supply,  and  the  consumption 
would  increase  enormously,  and  the  aggregate  profits 
of  the  cultivator  would  in  all  probability  be  greater  too. 

A  gentleman  in  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall  remarked, 
on  examining  the  fruit  there  last  Tuesday,  that  he  had 
ten  children,  and  would  like  to  keep  them  well  supplied 
with  the  best  fruit  ;  but  to  give  3d.  each  for  Pears  and 
2d.  for  Apples  was  too  much,  even  for  him,  and  he  is 
not  a  man  of  small  possessions.  If  really  good  fruit 
could  be  had  at  half  such  fancy  prices,  he  would  no 
doubt  buy  four  times  more  ;  and  he  is  but  one  example 
of  thousands.  The  prices  demonstrate  the  scarcity  of 
high-class  fruit  and  the  necessity  for  growing  more, 
and  trees  that  produce  it  do  not  take  up  half  the  room 
that  those  do  which  produce  the  worst. 

“Oh,”  say  some,  “  but  if  you  go  on  planting,  fruit¬ 
growing  will  be  overdone.”  Who  do  you  think  preaches 
that  doctrine  1  Well,  I  have  heard  it  preached  by  old 
fogies  who  a  few  years  ago  said  a  penny  a  mile  express 
fares  on  railways  could  never  pay,  and  I  have  heard  it 
preached  by  men  who  have  planted  thousands  of  trees 
and  are  planting  more.  Is  not  that  a  little  significant. 
They  appear  to  want  a  monopoly  of  the  industry,  but 
they  will  not  get  it.  Syndicates  can  be  overdone,  and 
my  desire  is  not  only  to  see  the  acreage  under  fruit 
increase,  but  the  number  of  its  cultivators. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  the  average  standard  of 
merit  of  fruit,  and  especially  of  Apples  and  Pears,  in 
these  fertile  islands  of  ours,  is  miserably,  disgracefully 
low.  After  examining  the  magnificent  display  on  the 
exhibition  tables,  you  may  think  that  a  bold  statement, 
but  it  is  true.  That  splendid  fruit,  which  proves  what 
can  be  done  in  England,  is  no  more  representative  of 
the  real  supply  than  the  faultlessly  made  garments  in 
the  best  West  End  shops  are  representative  of  the 
habiliments  of  the  multitude.  We  have  to  remember 
the  tattered  and  torn  in  that  line,  and  the  specked  and 
spotted  juiceless  trash  in  the  fruit  world  in  striking  an 
average.  How  do  I  arrive  at  my  average  ?  I  am  one 
of  a  few  individuals  who  have  to  handle  and  examine 
specimens  of  fruit  sent  to  be  named  from  gardens  or 
orchards  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Do  you  think 
the  growers  of  the  samples  send  the  worst  ?  I  know 
that  numbers  of  them  say  they  send  the  best  they 
could,  and  regret  they  could  not  send  better.  What, 
then,  do  we  find  ?  I  do  not  see  why  the  truth  should 
be  withheld,  but  think  from  every  point  of  view  it  is 
better  it  should  come  out.  The  truth  is  this — not  one 
sample  in  twenty  can,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
be  regarded  as  superior  ;  not  half  of  what  we  receive  is 


half  so  good  as  it  should  be,  and  the  great  bulk  can 
only  be  properly  described  as  “rubbish.”  I  speak  in 
the  presence  of  others  who  also  spend  many  weary 
hours  in  trying  to  name  bad  fruit ;  and  although  I 
have  friends  on  the  press  evidently  generous  enough  to 
correct  me  when  they  can,  they  cannot  make  “  copy  ” 
at  the  expense  of  my  veracity  in  this  matter  ;  and  that 
being  so,  I  shall  submit  with  some  confidence  that  the 
truth,  the  humiliating  truth,  of  the  above  assertion,  is 
proved  to  demonstration. 

We  have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  fairly  commenced  a 
revolution  in  fruit-growing  in  this  country,  and  not 
before  time.  Some  time  must  elapse  before  the  work 
is  completed,  and  before  the  average  yield  approaches 
the  standard  that  is  set  up  in  the  show  to-day.  Know¬ 
ledge,  practical  knowledge,  is  wanted  on  the  subject. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  colleges  to  which  the 
rich  can  send  their  sous  to  sit  under  learned  professors, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  pomological  schools,  in  the 
form  of  well-managed  fruit  gardens,  on  estates  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  with  collections  of  the 
best  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  them.  The  founders  of 
such  collections  would  stand  to  gain  by  thc-ir  establish¬ 
ment,  while  the  surrounding  inhabitants  would  have 
opportunities  for  acquiring  the  best  of  information  in 
the  cheapest  possible  way  that  might  be  of  substantial 
value  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  their  families,  and 
the  populations  of  adjacent  towns. 

- ->X<- - 

THE  PLEASURE  GARDENS  AT 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

When'  staying  a  few  weeks  ago  at  thi3  enjoyable  sea¬ 
side  pleasure  and  health  resort,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  winding  valley  between  the  east  and 
west  cliffs,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  garden. 
It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  with  a  burn  running 
through  its  entire  length.  It  is  charmingly  picturesque 
with  its  shrubbery  borders  on  either  side  backed  up  with 
Scotch  Firs,  Pinus  Austriaca,  and  P.  Pinaster.  Here 
are  shapely  bushes  of  Evergreen  Oaks,  handsome  speci¬ 
mens  of  golden  and  silver  variegated  Hollies,  beautiful 
Portugal  Laurels,  Strawberry  trees  in  flower  and  fruit, 
a  fine  collection  of  flowering  Thorns,  the  Guelder  Rose, 
full  of  brilliant  red  berries,  and  handsome  in  the 
extreme.  The  Mountain  Ash  was  also  beautifully 
berried,  and  Cotoneaster  frigida  was  exceedingly 
bright  and  cheerful  with  its  clusters  of  red  fruits. 
Laburnums  and  Buddlea  globosa  seem  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  situation.  The  Gum  Cistus  also  makes  a 
brave  show,  and  great  masses  of  Helianthus  multi- 
florus,  7 — 8  ft.  across,  had  a  grand  effect  in  front  of 
the  dense  foliage  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  (Pyrethrum)  uliginosum  in  large  masses  showed 
off  its  single  white  blossoms  -with  telling  effect.  Other 
thriving  shrubs  include  Cotoneasters  in  varietj',  Ber- 
beris  Darwinii,  B.  aquifolium,  B.  nepalensis,  Escallonia 
macrantha.  I  noted  also  a  charming  lawn  tennis 
ground,  neatly  kept  and  surrounded  with  many  of  the 
handsome  shrubs  I  have  named.  I  understand  the 
gardens  were  laid  out  and  planted  by  Mr.  E.  White, 
of  the  Victoria  Nursery,  and  I  am  sure  he  must  be 
gratified  with  the  amount  of  pleasure  his  work  has 
given  to  others  besides  A  Visitor. 

- - 

EL2EODENDRON  ORIENTALE. 

One  can  understand  why  gardeners,  owing  to  their 
well-known  conservative  propensities  in  the  matter  of 
botanical  nomenclature,  should  still  keep  to  the  title  of 
Aralia  Chabrieri  for  the  above-named  plant  ;  but  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  plant  that  when 
first  disseminated  throughout  the  country  with  an 
erroneous  name,  it  was  also  accompanied  by  an  equally 
erroneous  description,  which  has  been  reproduced  in 
different  gardening  works  that  have  since  appeared. 
This  description  was  that  the  leaves  were  alternate  and 
pinnate,  with  opposite  pinnae.  Now,  instead  of  being 
alternate,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  leaves  on  the 
young  plants  are  opposite  ;  what  are  really  branches 
have  been  mistaken  for  leaves.  Nor  are  the  latter 
compound,  but  simple,  linear,  and  entire,  deep  green, 
with  a  crimson  midrib,  and  very  beautiful.  The  (for 
gardeners)  somewhat  cumbersome  generic  name  is  taken 
from  Elaia,  an  Olive,  and  dendron,  a  tree,  because  the 
fruits  are  like  those  of  an  Olive.  The  leaves  of  the 
species  are  Laurel-like  and  small.  The  plant  as 
described  is  really  the  juvenile  state,  and  in  this 
condition  is  sufficiently  ornamental  to  be  deserving  of 
cultivation  as  a  stove  plant.  When  it  attains  a  certain 
size,  it  produces  short  broad  leaves  of  quite  a  different 
character.  There  are  some  specimens  in  the  stove  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high,  which 
still  retain  their  narrow-leaved  juvenile  state,  whereas 
the  Aralia  Veitclrii  (so  called)  produces  broad  coarse 
leaflets  when  it  attains  a  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
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Viburnum  tinus. 

Quantities  of  this  shrub  are  annually  grown  in  pots  and 
bloomed  indoprs  to  supply  the  cut- flower  basket  in 
winter.  In  the  southern  counties  it  is  all  but  hardy, 
and  in  mild  seasons  flowers  in  the  open  air  during 
November,  December,  and  January,  earlier  or  later, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  season.  The  bushes  are 
sometimes  very  gay  with  red  buds  or  white  flowers 
more  or  less  tinted  with  pink.  When  opened  under 
glass  they  are  pure  white,  and  consequently  much 
appreciated  during  the  dull  season.  Although  indi¬ 
vidually  small,  they  are  numerously  produced  in  flat 
cymes  or  trusses,  and  are  very  suitable  for  mixing  with 
cut  flowers.  Their  leaves  may  also  be  used,  and  when 
taken  from  the  open  air  they  are  leathery,  of  a  rich 
dark  green  tint,  and  very  durable.  The  plant  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  small  conservatories,  and  especially 
where  little  or  no  fire-heat  is  employed.  Flowering 
naturally  in  winter,  it  requires  no  forcing  whatever, 
and  may  be  grown  in  pieces  of  small  and  convenient 
size.  Ordinary  good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sand,  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 
soil,  and  useful  plants  may  be  grown  for  several  seasons 
in  6-in.  pots. 

A  Useful  Window  Plant. 

A  very  useful  plant  for  window  decoration  during  the 
winter  months  is  Cyperus  alternifolius.  The  slender 
green  stems,  surmounted  with  a  spiral  tuft  of  linear 
deep  green  leaves,  render  the  subject  a  useful  one, 
either  for  mixing  in  groups  of  other  subjects,  or  it  may 
be  used  alone  in  the  same  way  as  Aspidistra  lurida  or 
the  India  Rubber  (Ficus  elastica).  The  chief  points  to 
be  attended  to  are  watering  and  keeping  the  leaves 
clean.  With  ordinary  care  they  will  only  require  to  be 
sponged  occasionally  with  soapy  or  clean  water,  or  they 
may  even  be  wiped  with  a  wet  sponge,  being  careful  to 
rub  them  from  the  base  to  the  tip  with  the  sponge  as 
they  are  held  in  the  left  hand.  By  this  simple  plan 
the  breaking  and  bruising  of  the  leaves  are  avoided. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and,  therefore, 
accustomed  to  the  influences  of  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  but 
it  must  never  be  neglected  in  the  matter  of  watering, 
as  like  all  others  of  its  family  it  is  a  water-loving 
subject. 

The  Herbaceous  Border 
With  the  decay  of  vegetation  generally,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  dropping  about,  the  garden  wears  anything 
but  a  gay  aspect,  unless  we  refer  to  the  dying,  autumnal 
tints  of  the  leaves  themselves.  An  air  of  tidiness  may, 
however,  be  maintained  with  a  little  extra  care  in 
collecting  the  fallen  leaves  and  decaying  plants  at  short 
intervals.  Many  of  the  late-flowering  perennial  Asters 
are  still  gay  and  should  be  tied  neatly  to  stakes 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being  driven  about  by 
the  blustering  winds.  Prominent  amongst  them  are 
some  choice  forms  of  A.  Novi-Belgi,  A.  grandiflorus, 
A.  Novte  Anglice,  with  its  rose,  red,  and  purplish  blue 
varieties  ;  A.  acris,  in  several  very  showy  forms  ;  A. 
Amellus,  and  others.  The  last-named  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  bearing  very  large  lilac-purple  flowers,  and 
although  still  gay,  was  amongst  the  first  to  come  into 
bloom.  More  stately  in  their  way  are  the  Red-hot 
Pokers  (Kniphofia),  which  always  maintain  a  com¬ 
manding  aspect  from  every  point  of  view  as  far  as  they 
can  be  seen.  Much  more  modest  and  pleasing  in  their 
way  are  the  autumn-flowering  Crocuses,  Colchicums, 
and.  Cyclamen  neapolitanum.  In  order  to  guard  these 
from  the  squally  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  a  few  neat 
evergreen  branches  or  sprays  of  something  might  be 
stuck  in  the  ground  to  shelter  them,  and  so  preserve 
their  beauty  intact  as  long  as  possible. 

Rose  Planting. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  hybrid  perpetuals  and  all 
other  tolerably  hardy  Roses.  The  soil  still  retains  a 
certain  amount  of  warmth,  and  the  roots  will  become 
partly  established  before  the  advent  of  spring,  at  which 
season  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  start  away  with 
vigour  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  at  present  is  to  get  the  ground  in  readiness  by 
trenching  it  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.,  incorporating  with  it  a 
considerable  quantity  of  good  farmyard  manure,  or  pre¬ 
ferably  that  obtained  from  the  pig-stye,  if  it  can  be 
procured.  Before  trenching,  it  is  essential  to  see  that 
the  ground  is  naturally  well  drained,  otherwise  a  drain 
will  be  requisite  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water.  In 
choosing  a  situation,  a  heavy  soil  inclined  to  clay  should 
be  selected  in  preference  to  one  that  is  light  and  sandy. 
This  is  all  the  more  important  if  the  Roses  are  budded, 
but  not  so  necessary  for  those  on  their  own  roots.  The 
distance  apart  between  the  plants  very  much  depends 
upon  the  vigour  of  the  varieties  planted,  and  the  size 
to  which  they  are  allowed  to  grow.  From  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
may  be  allowed  accordingly. 
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Mutisia  decurrens. 


The  flower-heads  of  this  species  are  not  so  dark  as 
those  of  M.  Clematis,  but  the  ray  florets  spread  to  an 
equal  if  not  a  greater  distance,  and  being  of  a  bright 
orange,  have  a  striking  appearance,  the  more  so  on 
account  of  their  curious  form.  The  bracts  surrounding 
the  head  are  closely  adpressed  and  glaucous,  greatly 
resembling  the  calyx  (the  so-called  pod)  of  a  Carnation. 
The  stems  are  slender,  growing  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  or 
thereabouts,  and  therefore  require  support.  The  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves  run  down  the  stems,  forming  wings, 
as  the  specific  name  suggests,  while  at  the  apex  they 
are  attenuated  into  long,  slender,  twining  tendrils,  such 
as  occur  in  Gloriosa  superba.  In  a  state  of  nature  these 
leaves  afford  the  necessary  support  to  enable  the  plant 
to  scramblejup  amongst  other  vegetation,  just  as  in  M. 
Clematis.  The  leaves  are,  however,  perfectly  un¬ 
divided,  and  quite  unlike  those  of  the  last  named, 
which  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  a 
member  of  the  Pea  family.  M.  decurrens  is  a  native  of 
the  Chilian  Andes,  and  proves  tolerably  hardy  in  the 
southern  counties  when  grown  against  a  wall.  There 
is  a  flowering  specimen  against  the  front  wall  of 
Museum  No.  1,  at  Kew. 


Ammobium  a-latum. 


The  flower-heads  of  this  everlasting  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  more  commonly-grown  Helichrysum 
bracteatum,  but  larger  than  those  of  Antennaria  mar- 
garitacea,  now  largely  grown  for  drying  and  dyeing 
purposes.  It  might  therefore  be  utilised  in  the  same 
way,  as  the  heads  are  not  so  lumpy  as  those  of  the 
Helichrysum  named.  In  this  country  it  is  practically 
a  biennial  unless  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  and  is 
raised  in  heat  so  as  to  get  it  well  forward  by  planting- 
out  time.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Australia,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1822,  and  i3  nearly  hardy 
in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  it  will  outlive  the  winter 
in  an  open  border  if  not  very  severe.  "When  raised 
under  glass  and  then  planted  out,  it  will,  however, 
flower  freely  the  first  summer,  and  generally  keeps  on 
till  very  late  in  autumn.  Like  other  everlastings  it  is 
chiefly  valued  for  the  white  bracts  surrounding  the 
head.  The  central  disc  is  yellow,  and  the  heads  are 
best  for  cut-flower  purposes  when  about  half  expanded, 
or,  at  least,  not  long  after  having  opened  for  the  first 
time,  as  they  will  close  again,  hiding  the  yellow  disc. 
There  is  a  variety  in  cultivation  named  A.  a.  grandi- 
florum,  which  has  flower-heads  about  twice  the  size  of 
the  original  type. 


A  New  Winter-flowering1  Begonia. 
Although  usually  reckoned  one  of  the  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  B.  Froebelii  has  not  until  recently 
been  successfully  hybridised  with  B.  boliviensis,  B. 
Veitchii,  B.  ross  flora,  or  their  hybrids.  Seedlings 
were,  however,  flowered  last  year  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  others  of  an 
improved  character  have  flowered  this  year,  amongst 
which  is  one  named  B.  Prometheus.  This  is  the  result 
of  fertilising  B.  Froebelii  with  pollen  of  one  of  the 
improved  tuberous  kinds  in  cultivation.  The  stems 
are  very  dwarf,  and  well  furnished  with  large  obliquely 
cordate,  slightly  hairy,  deep  green  leaves.  The  flower 
scapes  rise  well  above  the  foliage,  bearing  warm  red 
flowers  of  good  shape  but  moderate  size  compared  with 
the  fine  tuberous  kinds  in  cultivation.  The  chief  value 
of  the  new  hybrid  depends  on  its  late-flowering  nature, 
a  quality  which  it  has  derived  from  B.  Froebelii,  and 
secondly,  on  the  dwarf  and  compact  habit  of  the  plant. 
If  improvements  continue  to  be  made  in  this  direction, 
a  new  race  of  plants  will  be  obtained  quite  different  in 
character  from  those  derived  from  B.  socotrana  hybrid¬ 
ised  with  the  summer-flowering  tuberous  kinds. 


Dressing  Roses. 

I  AM  pleased  to  see  that  the  subject  of  dressing  Roses, 
as  reported  in  your  columns  last  week,  is  likely  to 
meet  with  the  treatment  which  it  deserves.  I  think  a 
little  assistance  in  helping  a  bud  to  develop  into  a 
decent  flower  is  allowable  and  fair,  but  to  bend  all  or 
nearly  all  the  petals  back  in  the  way  I  saw  some 
treated  at  the  Crystal  Palace  two  years  ago,  whereby 
the  only  means  of  recognising  the  variety  they  were 
supposed  to  represent  was  the  name  card  placed  on  the 
box,  is  a  practice  that  should  be  strongly  condemned. 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
men  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  Roses  in 


England  were  carried  away  by  these  over  dressed  flowers, 
and  awarded  the  prizes  quite  in  opposition  to  what  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  at  previous  exhibitions 
of  the  National  Rose  Society.  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Girdlestone  that  it  would  be  a  great  disappointment 
to  those  unversed  in  the  form  of  Roses,  and  who  might 
admire  the  shape  of  A.  K.  Williams,  to  find,  after 
selecting  from  those  stands  of  over-dressed  flowers  such 
sorts  as  A.  Colomb  and  other  globular  kinds,  that 
when  they  bloomed  not  one  in  a  hundred  came  in  the 
form  they  expected.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  those  firms  who  make  Roses  a  specialty  to 
try  and  stamp  out  as  much  as  possible  this  over¬ 
dressing,  and  to  make  all  exhibitors  adhere  to  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  that  the  flowers 
shall  be  shown  as  cut  from  the  tree,  with  the  exception 
of  sufficient  support  of  stick  or  wire  to  keep  the  blooms 
erect  in  the  stands.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Rev.  H.  IT.  D’Ombrain  made  the  sensible  suggestion 
that  in  future  the  judges  at  the  National  Society’s 
exhibitions  should  pass  by  all  over-dressed  stands  as  if 
not  staged.  Of  course,  this  would  soon  be  the  death¬ 
blow  to  the  practice,  and  the  sooner  it  dies  a  natural 
death  the  better,  for  few  will  mourn  the  loss  of  such  an 
imposition  as  a  flower  out  of  character  taking  honours 
in  preference  to  those  in  their  natural  beauty. — D.  B. 


The  Jerusalem  Saga 

Old  plants  of  Phlomis  fruticosa  usually  flower  about 
midsummer  and  pass  into  fruit  ;  but  it  seems  that 
young  and  vigorously-growing  plants  are  capable  of 
prolonging  the  flowering  season  indefinitely,  or  at 
least  till  checked  by  frost.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
individually  of  considerable  size,  and  arranged  in 
whorls  at  intervals  along  the  flowering  stems,  which 
are  rigid  and  erect.  The  leaves  are  ovate  or  oblong, 
deep  green  and  wrinkled  above,  but  clothed  with  a 
woolly  white  tomentum  beneath,  as  are  the  branches 
and  stems,  which  gives  the  plant  a  bold  and  uncommon 
appearance.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
flowers  in  rather  massive  clusters  along  the  stems,  they 
are  not  particularly  suitable  for  cut-flower  purposes, 
except  in  the  case  of  large  vases.  The  plant  is, 
however,  suitable  for  forming  isolated  clumps  on 
grass,  on  banks,  or  elevated  and  prominent  positions 
on  the  rockery,  if  large  enough  to  accommodate  it.  It 
is  shrubby  in  its  nature,  and  forms  a  bush  about  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  high,  and  as  many  through.  Being  a  native 
of  the  lands  lying  around  the  Mediterranean  region,  it 
likes  a  drier  climate  than  we  can  afford  it  in  this 
country,  and  although  liable  to  succumb  in  severe 
winters,  yet  it  outlives  most  of  them,  and  a  few  young 
plants  may  always  be  kept  in  the  reserve  frame. 


Cactus  Dahlia,  Juarez ii. 

Thanks  to  the  comparative  absence  of  frost,  the  lowest 
being  only  2°,  my  Dahlias  are  still  blooming,  the  above 
variety  among  them,  but  continuous  rains  and  winds 
have  marred  the  brilliancy  of  this  beautiful  Cactus-like 
flower.  Last  season  being  so  wet  the  plants  grew 
apace,  and  were  longer  in  arriving  at  the  flowering 
stage  than  iu  an  ordinary  summer,  and  then  the  7°  of 
frost  on  the  night  of  October  1st  fairly  polished  them 
off  last  year  rather  early,  so  that  the  amount  of  bloom 
procurable  from  this  variety  was  small,  as  it  seems 
naturally  late-flowering.  Mr.  T.  Bunyard,  of  Ashford, 
told  me  the  best  way  he  found  to  deal  with  Juarezii, 
was  to  get  the  plants  well  established  in  pots  by 
planting-out  time,  if  a  good  display  had  to  be  ensured. 
Last  season  when  I  lifted  the  Dahlias  I  left  two  in  the 
ground,  in  a  rather  sheltered  corner,  Juarezii  and  Glare 
of  the  Garden,  and  though  it  was  a  damp  situation 
they  came  up  all  right  this  year,  and  were  the  first  in 
bloom  ;  so,  from  that,  the  idea  occurs  to  me  that 
Dahlias  might  be  left  out  in  the  south  without  great 
loss,  except  during  unusually  severe  winters.  But 
where  the  plan  is  tried  the  border  should  be  well- 
drained,  naturally  or  artificially,  as  it  would  be  unwise 
to  leave  them  in  stiff  cold  soil,  where  the  water  cannot 
freely  percolate  away,  and  the  stools  should  be  well 
covered  with  ashes  or  coco-nut  fibre.  Those  that  I 
lifted  last  year  I  wintered  in  a  shed,  from  whence  they 
were  taken  early  in  May,  stood  outdoors  and  covered 
with  ashes,  and  when  they  were  planted  out  early  in 
June,  they  had  a  quantity  of  short  stubby  growths  a 
few  inches  long.  A  large  oval  bed  was  their  situation, 
the  colours  mixed,  Cactus  and  singles,  edged  with  a 
row  of  French  Marigolds,  and  the  whole  has  looked 
well  during  the  past  season.  —  Geo.  Potts,  Jun. 
Northiam,  Sussex,  Oct.  21st. 
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Solanum  guineense. 

This  annual  species  is  probably  not  grown  outside  of 
botanic  gardens  ;  but  if  it  were  not  for  its  suspicious- 
looking  appearance  it  might  be  well  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  borders  for  its  great  attractiveness  in  autumn 
when  loaded  with  its  jet-black  berries,  which  may  be 
compared  to  those  of  a  black  currant  for  size.  It  is 
very  similar  in  habit  to  S.  nigrum,  a  naturalised  weed 
jn  many  parts  of  Britain,  more  particularly  in  the 
southern  counties  ;  but  the  whole  herbage  is  of  greater 
dimensions  and  of  more  rampant  habit,  with  long 
arching  branches,  heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 

Bouvardia  Humboldtii  corymbiflora. 
One  of  the  finest  beds  in  the  grounds  of  the  Trccadero 
Palace,  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  during  the  month  of 
September,  consisted  of  the  above-named  Bouvardia. 
The  bed  was  of  large  size,  and  closely  covered  with 
plants  about  18  ins.  high,  and  simply  a  mass  of  bloom. 
The  pure  white  of  the  long-tubed  flowers  had  a  very 
telling  effect,  even  from  a  distance.  If  the  same  had 
been  grown  and  flowered  indoors  in  this  country,  the 
results  could  not  have  been  finer,  nor  the  effect  better. 
The  species  is  one  of  the  finest  in  cultivation,  but 
requires  somewhat  different  treatment  from  the  more 
frequently  grown  kinds  to  ensure  freedom  of  flowering. 
For  instance,  the  shoots  must  not  be  pinched  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  plants  bushy,  but  allowed  to  grow 
at  will,  when  the  trusses  of  fragrant  bloom  will  develop 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Montbretia  Potsii  was 
planted  between  the  Bonvardias  mentioned,  but  what 
flowers  there  were,  were  quite  overpowered  by  those  of 
the  latter. 

Nicotiana  colossa. 

Under  this  name,  what  appeared  to  beN.  wigandioides 
might  have  been  seen  recently  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Paris  exhibition.  It  stood  about  3  ft.  or  4  It.  high, 
and  exhibited  no  signs  of  flowering,  which  would 
naturally  be  the  case  with  N.  wigandioides,  a  green¬ 
house  shrub  from  Colombia,  occasionally  employed  in 
this  country  for  sub-tropical  gardening  purposes,  for 
which  its  enormous  ovate  leaves  render  it  extremely 
well  adapted.  Old  plants  may  be  kept  in  the  green¬ 
house  during  winter,  turning  it  into  a  stove  or  propa¬ 
gating  pit  in  spring,  in  order  to  get  cuttings  for 
planting  out  in  June. 

Cares  sp.  variegata. 

For  pot-work  this  plant  will  no  doubt  prove  an 
elegant  subject,  and  relieve  the  uniform  green  hue  of 
Scirpus  riparius  (Isolepis  gracilis),  now  so  extensively 
used  as  an  edging  to  groups  of  plants  utilised  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  leaves  are  long,  arching, 
tufted,  narrowly  linear,  and  green  with  a  broad,  central, 
silvery  white  stripe  down  the  middle.  So  narrow  are 
the  leaves,  however,  that  they  might  be  described  as 
silvery  white  with  green  margins.  Like  most  of  the 
other  species  of  Carex,  it  will,  no  doubt,  prove  of  easy 
cultivation,  and  when  it  flowers,  so  that  the  species 
may  be  determined,  it  may  prove  to  be  common  in  the 
green  state.  The  specimen  under  notice  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  last,  when  it  was  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate. 

Pteris  leptophylla  princeps. 

The  fronds  of  this  variety  are  broadly  ovate  in  outline, 
bipinnatifid,  with  all  the  leading  pinnce  drawn  out  into 
long  slender  points,  and  slightly  crested.  The  habit  of 
the  plant  is  dwarf  and  compact,  the  fronds  not  much 
exceeding  15  ins.  in  length,  and  they  are  of  a  rich 
dark  green.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  for 
it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane 
Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Browallia  elata. 

Amongst  the  many  useful  plants  grown  for  autumn 
flowering,  this  holds  a  high  place,  and  if  seeds  be 
sown  at  different  periods,  a  long  season  of  flowering 
can  be  assured.  It  is  a  colour  that  is  not  too  plentiful 
at  any  season,  and  more  especially  at  the  present,  when 
its  lovely  light  blue  makes  it  most  attractive  when 
associated  with  Bouvardias,  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Linum  trigynum,  Celosias,  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 
Another  merit  it  has  is  that  it  can  be  cut  with  long 
stems.  It  is  an  annual  that  everyone  can  grow  who 
has  a  little  glass  accommodation  in  the  autumn. — Con. 


ORCHID  ROTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar, 

The  wet  and  fog  of  the  past  few  days  remind  us  that 
winter  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
plants  receive  all  the  light  they  can  possibly  get,  there¬ 
fore  any  Summer  Cloud,  "Williams’  Eureka  Shading, 
or  other  similar  compositions  which  may  have  been 
used  on  the  side-lights  or  roofs,  should  be  washed  off 
without  delay,  and  where  the  roller  blinds  ai'e  taken 
down  in  winter,  they  should  also  be  stored  away  after 
being  thoroughly  dried.  Miny  growers  prefer  leaving 
the  blinds  up  all  the  winter,  so  that  they  may  be  let 
down  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  case  of  severe 
frost,  and  where  there  are  many  hanging  baskets 
growing  close  to  the  roof-glass,  this  is  a  very  good 
plan,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  blinds  are 
frozen  quite  stiff  if  not  fast  to  the  roof  in  the  morning, 
thus  keeping  out  the  light  when  it  is  most  needed. 
It  is  advisable  to  look  to  the  plants  which  are  growing 
suspended  from  the  roof,  so  as  to  make  sure  none  of 
them  are  too  close  now  that  the  nights  are  getting  cold, 
for  the  growing  point  of  a  shoot  or  of  a  flower-spike  is 
often  crippled  thereby. 

In  small  houses  ventilation  had  better  be  given  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  cold  air  may  pass  over  the  hot- 
water  pipes  on  entering  the  house,  while  in  lofty 
houses  the  top  ventilators  may  be  used.  Cold  draughts 
are  certainly  bad  for  Orchids,  as  well  as  for  the 
growers  of  them,  and  by  noticing  the  direction  from 
whence  the  wind  comes,  and  opening  the  ventilators  on 
the  opposite  side,  fresh  air  can  be  constantly  admitted 
without  cold  draughts.  During  wet,  foggy  weather  the 
houses  are  best  kept  on  the  dry  side  at  this  season,  aud 
even  in  mild  weather  a  little  fire  in  the  cool  house 
during  fog  goes  a  long  way  towards  keeping  it  out. 
"When  sharp  frosts  occur  suddenly,  and  houses  go  below 
the  proper  temperature,  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to 
keep  them  dry  until  the  right  temperature  has  been 
regained,  for  the  plants  do  not  so  readily  suffer  when 
dry  and  cold  as  when  cold  and  wet  also. 

Ccelogynes  of  the  eristata  section  are  now  pushing  up 
flower  spikes  and  finishing  up  bulbs,  and  still  enjoy  a 
good  amount  of  moisture  at  the  root ;  while  C.  barbata 
will  soon  be  opening  its  flowers.  Lycaste  Skinneri 
having  finished  up  should  now  be  kept  a  little  drier, 
and  water  should  be  withheld  from  any  that  fail  to  push 
up  flowers,  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  Cycnoches, 
Catasetums,  and  Mormodes,  having  finished  growing, 
should  have  a  dry  airy  place  in  which  to  lose  their 
foliage  and  rest,  the  coolest  end  of  a  Cattleya  house 
being  a  suitable  position.  —  TF.  P. 

Odontoglossum  grande  varieties. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  species  produces 
larger  flowers  than  any  other  Odontoglossum,  its  value 
is  greatly  under-estimated  on  account  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  and  the  fictitious  value 
placed  upon  less  common  ones,  because  they  cannot  be 
procured  in  quantity.  We  were  again  reminded  of  the 
fact  upon  seeing  some  well-grown  specimens  in  the 
Orchid  house  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick.  The  plants 
have  only  been  established  for  a  few  seasons  since  they 
were  obtained  from  Mexico,  and  they  have  been 
increasing  in  size  and  vigour  ever  since.  One  has  only 
to  examine  the  specimens  now  in  bloom  to  see  that 
there  is  more  variation  in  different  individuals  of  the 
species  than  would  be  readily  imagined.  The  largest 
flowers  measure  6  ins.  across  the  petals,  but  the  sepals 
are  narrow,  and  are  rendered  apparently  more  so  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  become  revolute  at  the 
edges,  thus  reducing  their  width.  They  are  bright 
shining  yellow,  heavily  blotched  transversely  with 
cinnamon-brown.  The  petals  are  nearly  twice  as  broad, 
and  deep  cinnamon-brown  on  the  basal  half,  with  the 
exception  of  the  margins,  while  the  upper  half  is 
bright  shining  yellow.  The  nearly  orbicular,  emarginate 
lip  is  pale  yellow  or  whitish,  variously  suffused  with 
brown  on  the  lower  half,  or  more  or  less  distinctly 
blotched.  Some  forms  are  quite  distinct  in  having 
much  smaller  flowers  with  shorter  and  broader  petals, 
while  still  another  form  differs  in  having  the  bars  on 
the  sepals,  the  base  of  the  petals  and  the  markings  on 
the  lip  greatly  intensified. 

CryptoPhoranthuS  DayanuM, 

The  changing  of  this  name  from  Masdevallia  Dayana 
to  that  which  it  now  bears  is  not  likely  to  render  the 
plant  more  popular  with  gardeners  who,  being  ignorant 
of  both  Greek  and  Latin,  look  upon  long  botanical 
names  simply  as  a  meaningless  conglomeration  of 
letters.  Of  course  for  scientific  purposes  there  isnothing 
objectionable  in  compounding  such  names,  so  long  as 


the  facts  are  correct ;  but  the  question  is,  might  not 
both  botany  and  horticulture  derive  equal  advantage 
by  simplifying  the  names  of  those  things  especially 
which  are  likely  to  find  their  way  into  numerous  garden 
collections  ?  Supposing  the  plant  in  question  become 
widely  disseminated  in  collections  during  the  next  ten 
years,  it  would  be  interesting  to  decipher  the  labels 
written  by  gardeners  after  they  have  been  several  times 
renewed  without  due  care  as  to  the  exact  copying  of 
the  primary  one.  It  is  more  than  probable  in  half  of 
the  cases  the  botanist  would  fail  to  recognise  his  handi¬ 
work  in  the  name  at  all  !  The  genus  Cryptophoranthus 
consists  of  some  eight  or  ten  species,  all  of  which  are 
peculiar  in  having  the  sepals  joined  at  the  base  and 
apex  with  curious  slit-like  openings,  or  windows 
between  them  for  the  passage  of  insects  into  the  flower. 
The  flowers  of  this  species  are  produced  singly  on  short 
scapes,  and  are  large  compared  with  those  of  others  in 
cultivation,  and  the  sepals  are  yellow,  beautifully 
spotted  with  deep  reddish  purple.  Darwin  made  some 
interesting  remarks  on  C.  atropurpurea  (originally 
grown  under  the  name  of  Masdevallia  fenestrata)  con¬ 
cerning  the  method  of  fertilisation  by  insects. 

Masdevallia  tovarensis. 

The  average  number  of  flowers  produced  on  a  peduncle 
of  this  species  when  moderately  well  grown  is  two  ;  but 
robust  specimens,  under  good  cultivation,  will  produce 
three,  four,  and  five  blooms  on  a  scape.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
the  same  flower  stalks,  if  let  alone,  are  persistent, 
remaining  fresh  and  green  for  two,  three,  or  more 
seasons,  and  continue  to  throw  up  a  fresh  lot  of 
flowers  during  the  autumn  of  succeeding  years.  The 
leaves  accompanying  such  scapes  should  be  maintained 
in  a  healthy  and  fresh  condition  as  many  years  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  power  of  the  old  scapes  to  produce 
successional  lots  of  flowers  depends  to  a  certain  extent, 
if  not  wholly,  upon  the  vitality  and  freshness  of  the 
leaf  from  the  base  of  which  it  arises.  The  pure  white 
flowers  of  this  species  are  very  choice,  and  most  accept¬ 
able  at  this  dull  season. 

Cypripedium  vexillarium. 

It  is  a  statement  frequently  made  use  of,  that  the 
pollen  parent  usually  affects  the  progeny  only  in  the 
matter  of  colouring,  and  such  may  be  the  finding  in 
many  cases,  but  C.  vexillarium  is  a  good  instance  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  barbatum  and 
C.  Fairieanum,  the  latter  being  the  pollen  parent,  and 
has  influenced  the  petals  and  lip  considerably.  The 
petals  are  sharply  defiexed,  strongly  undulated  and 
ciliated  on  the  upper  margin,  like  those  of  C. 
Fairieanum,  while  the  black  spots  or  raised  and  wart¬ 
like  processes  seen  in  C.  barbatum  are  absent.  The 
margins  are  purple,  the  veins  green,  the  superior  half 
of  each  is  green,  while  the  inferior  half  is  white.  The 
elongated  and  blunt  lip  is  brownish  red,  while  the 
upper  sepal  is  vinous  purple  with  darker  veins,  except 
at  the  base,  which  is  white  with  green  veins.  The 
flowers  are  large,  handsome,  and  frequently  produced. 

Epidendrum  sceptrum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  are  elongated, 
somewhat  fusiform,  and  consist  of  a  thin  stalk-like 
portion,  with  a  long  joint,  surmounted  by  two  other 
very  short  ones.  All  are  green,  and  measure  in  the 
aggregate  about  12  ins.  long,  bearing  three  lanceolate 
leaves  near  the  top.  The  terminal  arching  raceme 
varies  from  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  in  length,  bearing  on  its 
upper  half  a  great  multitude  of  medium-sized  flowers. 
The  latter  have  oblong  sepals  and  broader  petals,  all 
being  yellow  and  spotted  with  purple.  The  lip  is 
triangular  obtuse,  and  heavily  spotted  with  blood-red, 
especially  towards  the  base,  where  the  spots  become 
more  or  less  confluent,  so  as  to  form  one  large  blotch. 
A  large  and  well-flowered  specimen  was  exhibited  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  a  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded. 

Odontoglossum  grande,  Tautz's  var. 

The  chief  merits  of  this  variety  are  the  great  size  of  the 
flowers,  leaves,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  the  plant.  This 
is  no  doubt  due  to  some  extent  to  good  cultivation. 
The  flowers  measured  from  6  ins.  to  64  ins.  across  the 
petals  when  in  full  bloom.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  flat, 
and  conspicuously  barred  transversely  with  rich  chest¬ 
nut-brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  the  lower  half  of 
the  broad  petals  are  also  of  a  rich  chestnut.  The  lip  is 
unusually  large,  concave,  nearly  white,  with  a  large, 
pale-brown  blotch  at  the  base.  A  fine  plant,  grown  in 
a  basket,  was  shown  by  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Cowley),  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  on  Tuesday  last,  when  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  granted  for  it. 
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THE  STOVE. 

Begonias.  —  Many  of  the  winter-flowering  species 
and  varieties,  as  well  as  those  that  flower  more  or  less 
all  the  year  round  under  favourable  conditions,  will 
now  prove  very  acceptable  for  the  decoration  of  the 
stove,  warm  conservatory,  or  in  some  cases  the  green¬ 
house,  where  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  is 
maintained  to  keep  plants  in  a  flowering  state.  Some 
of  the  sorts  best  adapted  for  a  supply  of  bloom  in 
autumn  and  winter  are  B.  insignis,  B.  semperflorens, 
B.  s.  rosea,  B.  s.  carminata  gigantea,  B.  Carrieri,  and 
B.  Knowsleyana.  All  of  these  will  furnish  a  supply 
for  weeks  to  come,  and  the  different  varieties  of  B. 
semperflorens  have  only  to  be  kept  growing  to  make 
them  flower. 

Winter-flowering  Plants. — Under  this  heading 
may  be  grouped  a  varied  assortment  of  widely  different 
subjects,  including  many  of  the  Acanthads,  such  as 
Eranthemum  nervosum  (E.  pulchellum  of  gardens), 

E.  eboracensis,  Libonia  floribunda,  L.  penrhosiensis, 
Centropogon  Lueianus,  Plumbago  rosea,  P.  r.  coccinea, 
Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtii,  several  of  the  Francisceas, 
Poinsettias,  Euphorbia  fulgens,  Epiphyllums,  and 
many  others. 

Aphelandras. — The  fine-foliaged  species  must  now 
be  kept  in  a  light  position  near  the  glass,  and  in  a 
place  where  an  equable  temperature  can  easily  be 
maintained,  because  they  are  so  liable  to  lose  the 
lower  leaves  if  growth  is  checked  in  any  way.  This 
applies  more  or  less  forcibly  to  all  of  the  species,  but 
the  dwarf-growing  ones,  such  as  A.  aurantiaca,  A. 
Fascinator,  and  A.  nitens,  lose  greatly  in  value,  from 
a  decorative  point  of  view,  by  the  loss  of  their  foliage. 
They  should  also  be  carefully  watered  so  as  to  prevent 
a  check  in  that  way.  When  in  flower  they  should  still 
be  retained  in  the  stove,  because  a  sudden  change  of 
temperature  is  very  injurious. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chinese  Primulas.  — The  earliest  batch  of  these 
should  now  be  making  for  bloom.  They  should 
therefore  be^staged  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
where  a  night  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  is  maintained, 
in  order  to  encourage  a  free  development  of  their 
bloom.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  must  be  kept  as 
dry  as  possible,  to  avoid  damping  of  the  foliage  and 
flowers.  A  maximum  of  light  on  all  occasions  will 
keep  the  plants  sturdy,  with  short  petioles  to  the 
leaves — a  matter  of  no  small  importance  if  the  fresh 
appearance  of  the  plants  is  to  be  maintained.  Assist 
them  occasionally  with  liquid  manure.  The  main 
batch  that  is  not  wanted  to  flower  for  some  weeks  to 
come  may  be  placed  on  the  shelves  of  a  vinery  or 
Peach  house  close  to  the  glass,  where  they  may  have 
an  abundance  of  light.  Do  not  crowd  them  too 
closely. 

Pinks. — Plants  intended  for  forcing  should  now  be 
potted  up  without  further  delay,  and  then  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  for  a  time,  where  they  may  make  roots  and 
be  established  in  the  fresh  soil  before  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  heat. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Plants  that  have  been 
flowered  late,  and  are  now  going  past  their  best,  should 
be  put  in  a  house  with  a  warm  dry  atmosphere,  and 
water  withheld,  in  order  to  encourage  ripening,  which 
will  be  effected  much  more  completely  by  that  method 
than  if  simply  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  unheated  pit, 
where  damping  would  assuredly  ensue. 

Mignonette. — Unless  well  advanced  towards  the 
flowering  stage,  Mignonette  in  pots  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible,  with  a  maximum  amount  of  air  to 
keep  the  plants  strong  and  short  jointed.  Of  course, 
during  wet  days  the  lights  should  merely  be  tilted  up, 
so  as  to  exclude  an  excess  of  moisture,  which  would 
render  the  soil  sodden  and  injurious  to  good  growth. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Cucumbers. — Late  batches  to  be  grown  on  from  this 
time  or  a  little  later,  had  best  be  retained  in  pots,  using 
a  large  size  for  the  final  shift.  If  the  house  in  which 
they  are  to  be  located  is  heated  with  pipes,  then  the 
pots,  tubs  or  boxes  containing  the  plants  have  simply 
to  be  stood  on  the  beds  or  partly  plunged  in  them.  If 
the  heat  is  kept  up  with  fermenting  material,  or  partly 
so,  then  the  pots  may  be  stood  on  brick  piers  to  prevent 
their  sinking,  and  the  fresh  material  built  up  to  them 
from  time  to  time  as  the  heat  declines.  A  quantity  of 
well-fermented  material  should  always  be  in  readiness 
to  take  the  place  of  the  spent  manure  removed. 

Potatos. — AVhere  early  Potatos  are  required,  the 
manure  and  leaves  should  now  be  got  together  and 
fermented  previous  to  making  up  the  beds  in  the 
forcing  pit.  Pot  culture  is  found  to  be  the  best  for 
very  early  work,  and  offers  more  convenience  for  re¬ 
newing  the  fermenting  material. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
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Royal  Horticultural. — October  2 2nd . 

The  weather  on  Tuesday  was  dull,  heavy  and  cheerless, 
but  there  was  a  nice  little  display  of  fruits  and  flowers 
nevertheless.  Apples  and  Pears  again  constituted  the 
leading  feature  of  the  meeting.  Decorative,  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  also  figured  largely,  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums  were  quite  noticeable,  although  not  in  great 
quantity  ;  and  there  were  some  good  Orchids. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  large  group  of  table 
decorative  plants.  They  had  also  a  fine  exhibit  of  cut 
blooms  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  including 
Dante,  reddish  orange  ;  Star  of  India,  paler  ;  Indian 
Yellow,  deep  apricot ;  Aspasia,  luteus-yellow  ;  Apollo, 
orange  ;  Taylori,  rose  ;  and  Rhododendron  Lord 
Wolseley.  They  received  also  a  Bronze  Banksian 
Medal  for  cut  specimens  of  autumn  foliage  exhibiting 
some  of  the  rich  colouring  that  prevails  amongst  our 
trees  and  shrubs  during  the  autumn  months,  aud 
which,  in  the  present  day,  is  almost  neglected.  The 
Oaks,  Maples,  species  of  Rhus,  Dogwoods,  Viburnums, 
and  others,  in  their  garb  of  crimson,  orange,  red  and 
yellow  were  very  striking,  and  ought  to  awaken  a  more 
lively  interest  in  the  planting  of  such  subjects  for 
autumn  effect.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  for  a 
pretty  group  of  Ferns.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  small  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  seedling 
Pentstemons  in  very  fresh  condition,  cut  from  the  open 
ground.  All  the  finer  varieties  can  be  raised  from  seed 
with  some  degree  of  certainty.  He  also  had  flowers  of 
Primula  obconica.  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont,  showed 
some  dry  flowers  of  everlastings  collected  in  South 
Africa,  including  two  species  of  Restio,  belonging  to  a 
small  order  peculiar  to  South  Africa,  together  with 
flowers  of  an  Aphelexis  and  a  Gnaphalium. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,  M.  P.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  staged  a  splendid  sample  of  Epidendrum 
sceptrum,  with  terminal  racemes  from  18  ins.  to  24  ins. 
in  length,  bearing  an  enormous  number  of  medium¬ 
sized  flowers,  and  a  plant  of  Ccelogyne  speciosa,  for  the 
latter  of  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  showed  Cattleya  Dowiana  blen- 
heimensis,  and  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks.  A 
Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gledstane, 
Manor  House,  Gunnersbury,  Acton,  for  a  handsomely- 
flowered  specimen  of  Dendrobium  formosum  in  a 
basket.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed 
Dendrobium  Statterianum,  well  bloomed,  and  Oneidium 
hiematochilum  picturn  with  purple-spotted  flowers. 

F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (Mr.  C.  Cowley,  gardener),  Studley 
House,  Hammersmith,  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  grande  Tautz’s  var.,  0.  g.  aureum, 
O.  Insleayi  splendens,  and  0.  I.  s.  aureum,  all  showing 
wonderful  variations  of  the  respective  types. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Messrs. 
Gayrner  &  Son,  Bxnham,  Attleborough,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  large  collection  of  cider 
and  other  Apples.  They  had  also  samples  of  the  cider 
in  bottles.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  the  Messrs, 
de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  received  a 
similar  award  for  a  large  collection  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  Amongst  the  latter  were  fine-coloured  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Superfin,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Catillac.  Fine 
Apples  were  Golden  Noble,  Cellini,  Lord  Derby,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Blenheim  Orange,  Wellington, 
Alfriston,  Winter  Queening,  and  others.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Allen, 
gardener  to  Lord  Suffield,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  for 
a  small  collection  of  superbly-grown  Pears,  including 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle  (extraordinarily  fine),  General 
Todleben,  Beurre  Diel,  Glou  Morceau,  Durondeau, 
Emile  d’Heyst,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenne  Comice,  and 
others.  A  fine  collection  of  Pears  was  brought  up  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick, 
including  Comte  de  Lamy,  Yineuse,  Beurre  d’ Anjou, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Bose,  Marechal  Dillen,  Marechal 
de  la  Cour,  Nouveau  Poiteau,  Glou  Morceau,  Madame 
Treyve,  Millot  de  Nancy,  Gansel’s  Bergamot,  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  Beurre  Charneuses,  Deux  Soeurs,  and  others. 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  showed  half 
a  dozen  samples  of  Bismarck  Apple  grown  in  the  open 
air,  and  another  lot  grown  in  an  orchard  house,  both 
being  very  fine,  but  the  first-mentioned  were  deepest  in 
colour.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Bates,  gardener  to  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Esq., 
Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  for  some  finely  grown 
specimens  of  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Prince  Albert  Pine 
Apples.  Mr.  Tice,  Feltham,  showed  a  collection  of 


forty-two  samples  of  Blenheim  Orange  Apples  gathered 
from  tall  standard  trees  forty  years  old.  For  size  and 
colour  they  were  splendid.  He  was  awarded  a  vote  of 
thanks.  Mr.  T.  Miles,  Appley  Towers,  Ryde,  showed 
three  black  seedling  Grapes  of  considerable  merit,  and 
one  was  certificated.  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Bedford,  had 
dishes  of  Laxton’s  Bergamot  and  the  Berkeley  Pears. 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont,  showed  the  Mother  Apple  from 
trees  20  years  old,  and  grafted  on  the  Crab  stock.  Mr. 

G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  exhibited  fruits  of 
the  Plantain  (Musa  paradisiaca),  and  received  a  vote 
of  thanks.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
exhibited  the  Forge  of  Sussex  Apple  ;  and  Mr.  Albert 
Butcher,  Belle  Grove,  Welling,  Kent,  showed  three 
dishes  of  Apples. 


National  Chrysanthemum.—  October  23rd. 

A  Floral  Committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Wednesday,  when  a  better 
display  of  bloom  was  made  than  on  the  last  occasion. 
A  good  collection  of  varieties  was  shown  by  Messrs. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  including  Eynsford  White,  a  large 
pure  white  Japanese  variety,  which  was  certificated  ; 
Miss  Gorton,  pink  ;  Condor,  blush,  very  large  ;  Amy 
Furze,  Avalanche,  Swanley  Yellow,  and  others  already 
reported.  A  large  crimson  Anemone,  M.  Pankoucke, 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate.  A  similar  award  was 
made  for  Robert  Cannell,  a  new  seedling  incurved, 
chestnut-red  variety,  tinted  with  gold  on  the  reverse. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a 
couple  of  stands  of  blooms.  Good  white  kinds  are 
Bertha  Flight,  Stanstead  White,  a  quilled  Japanese 
kind  of  great  size,  and  which  was  certificated,  and 
Condor,  notable  for  its  great  size.  Stanstead  Surprise 
is  also  a  well-formed  reddish  crimson  Japanese  sort. 
A  large  Anemone  variety  is  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Blandineries,  crimson.  A  large  Anemone  variety 
named  Monsieur  Charles  Lebosq  received  a  First 
Class  Certificate.  Flowers  of  a  number  of  kinds 
were  shown  by  Mr.  William  Fyfe,  Overstone 
Park,  Northampton.  A  white  Japanese  variety 
named  Madame  Louise  Leroy  was  awarded  a 
First  Class  Certificate.  The  heads  are  pure  white, 
above  the  medium  size,  and  the  florets  are  recurved  or 
slightly  twisted  at  the  tip.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Fraser,  15,  Denmark  Street, 
Camberwell,  for  a  capital  stand  of  Japanese  kinds. 
Mr.  Geo.  Stevens  received  a  First  Class  Certificate  for 
Emma  Stevens,  a  very  deep,  or  globular  pure  white 
flower,  of  medium  size.  He  also  showed  an  incurved 
variety,  said  to  be  a  sport  from  W.  Holmes.  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  &  Sons  showed  a  white  sort  named  Flora. 
A  good  number  of  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
0  wen,  Maidenhead,  who  received  a  First  Class  Certificate 
for  President  Hyde,  a  brilliant  golden  yellow  reflexed 
Japanese  variety  of  American  origin,  with  broad  florets. 
He  also  received  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  Thomas 
Stephenson,  a  bronzy  crimson  sport  from  Criterion. 
Anatole  Cordonnier,  a  crimson-red  Japanese  sort,  and 
Victorine,  a  bronzy  crimson  Pompon  of  French  origin, 
were  recommended. 
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Gardeners'  Improtemeht  Societies. 


Ealing,  October  10th. 

Mr.  George  Cannon  presided  at  this  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Dean  read  a  paper  on  “The  Dahlia,”  dealing 
with  the  history  and  development  of  the  flower,  and 
setting  forth  the  characteristics  of  the  different  sections 
into  which  the  Dahlia  is  divided.  The  paper  was  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
members.  A  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Dahlias  for 
the  season  of  the  year  was  staged  by  Mr.  Harman, 
gardener,  Crown  Point,  Ealing,  the  flowers  being 
employed  by  Mr.  Dean  to  illustrate  certain  points  in 
his  lecture.  Mr.  Gates,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Professor 
Henslow,  exhibited  a  dish  of  fine  Quinces  ;  Mr. 
Edwards,  gardener  to  W.  Owen,  Esq.,  a  twin  Vegetable 
Marrow;  Mr.  Griggs,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Dixon,  Esq., 
six  fine  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  Chadwick, 
gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  bunches  of 
single  and  Pompon  Dahlias  (remarkably  good  for  the 
season  of  the  year),  and  blooms  of  four  varieties  of 
Allamandas,  viz.,  Chelsoni,  Hendersoni,  Grandiflora, 
and  Nobilis.  From  Mr.  Winer,  gardener  to  R.  Dawes, 
Esq.,  came  a  plant  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana.  Mr.  Long, 
the  gardener  at  Orchard  Dene,  exhibited  two  very  fine 
Ferns,  viz.,  Pteris  argyrea  and  P.  serrulata  cristata 
major  ;  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  Miss  Collinson,  exhibited 
a  Primula  with  a  number  of  self-sowm  seedlings  ;  Mr. 
Green,  of  Acton,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  two  pretty 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  Abbot,  of  Acton,  two 
dishes  of  excellent  culinary  Apples.  Mr.  Slatter, 
gardener  to  J.  Moore,  Esq.,  had  a  plant  of  the  white- 
flowered  Masdevallia  tovarensis  ;  also  a  dish  of  very 
fine  Warner’s  King  Apples.  Mr.  R.  Dean  had  a  small 
plant  of  Erica  gracilis  autumnalis  in  full  bloom,  to 
show  the  kind  of  plant  now  being  sent  into  the  market, 
and  fruit  of  the  Pomegranate.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  A.  G.  Dixon  (for  sending 
a  copy  of  the  Dahlia  Growers'  Register  for  1835  giving 
about  fifty  coloured  illustrations  of  the  leading  Dahlias 
grown  at  that  period),  Mr.  Harman,  the  exhibitors, 
and  the  chairman. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Apple  and  Pear  Diseased. — E.  G.  J.  Spaike:  The  spotting 
on  the  Apple  sent  us  would  appear  to  be  due  to  deficient  root 
action.  At  all  events  we  could  not  detect  the  presence  of  any 
fungus  by  microscopical  examination.  We  have  seen  the  same 
thing  previously,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Suffield  and  Golden  Spire 
Apples,  both  of  similar  texture,  with  soft  flesh.  Here  and  there 
in  the  interior,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface  as  a 
rule,  pale  brown  spots'appear,  and  these  become  darker  and  at 
the  same  time  assume  a  spongy  or  corky  appearance.  The  tissue 
shrinks,  leaving  shallow  hollows  on  the  surface,  which  also 
becomes  pale  brown.  The  case  ought  to  be  investigated  from  its 
very  earliest  commencement.  The  Pears  were  attacked  with 
the  Cladosporium  dendriticum,  a  skin  disease  known  under 
many  names,  including  that  of  Helminthosporium  pyrorum. 
It  never  penetrates  deeper  than  the  surface,  but  prevents  the 
skin  from  growing,  so  that  the  internal  parts  continuing  to  grow 
cause  cracking.  Leaves,  shoots,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  attacked 
alike  by  this  fungus.  Cracking  is  also  said  to  be  caused  by  cold, 
wet,  and  ungenial  soils,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  thrips  on 
the  young  and  growing  fruit.  No  cure  is  known,  and  the  only 
method  of  palliating  the  evil  is  to  remove  all  affected  parts  as 
soon  as  they  are  noticed  and  bum  them  to  prevent  the  parasite 
from  spreading.  Lifting  the  trees  and  replanting  them  in  good, 
sound,  well-drained  loam  has  also  been  practised  by  some  fruit¬ 
growers  with  success. 

Crystallised  Grasses. — Iris  :  Make  a  strong  solution  of  alum 
with  hot- water,  allow  it  to  cool  somewhat  and  then  dip  the  grass 
plumes  in  when  dry. 

Fruit-preserving  Machines. — New  Zealander  :  Before  buying 
you  would  do  best  to  write  for  information  to  Michael  Doyle, 
Esq.,  Rochester,  New  York  State,  U.S.A. 

Iris  Robinsoniana. — Iris:  Yrou  are  in  no  worse  case  than 
many  others  in  not  being  able  to  flower  this  plant.  It  is  an 
extremely  shy  bloomer,  and  we  have  not  ourselves  seen  it  in 
bloom.  At  Kew  it  is  planted  out  in  a  warm  greenhouse  tem¬ 
perature,  but  we  believe  it  has  never  flowered  there. 

Names  of  Plants. — T.  W.,  Leeds:  Roupala  Pohlii,  generally 
called  R.  corcovadensis  in  gardens.  J.  Parnell:  The  Trollius  is 
T.  europreus,  late  flowering,  and  if  constant  may  be  called  T.  e. 
serotinus  ;  Aster,  Novi-Beli  var. ;  and  Rudbeckia  sub-tomentosa. 
D.  Wright :  The  plant  received  from  Australia  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Euphorbiaceie,  tribe  Pliyllantheae,  but  we  cannot 
get  any  nearer  to  its  identity  without  flowers.  Plants :  1,  Ony- 
chium  japonicum  ;  2,  Gazania  splendens  ;  3,  Begonia  Rex  var. ; 
4,  Escallonia  macrantha. 

Vine  Borders.— A.  Lamb :  We  should  be  well  contented  to 
use  either  sample  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  but  should  take 
No.  1  for  choice  as  it  contains  the  most  fibre. 

Worms  in  a  Bowling  Green. — Bowler :  There  was  an  article 
in  the  market  called  Worm  Soap,  but  we  do  not  see  it  offered 
now.  Lime  water  is  the  best  and  cheapest  to  use  on  a  large  scale. 

Communications  Received. — W.  M.  R. — J.  H. — W.  G. — 
W.  T.— W.  H.-J.  C.— R.  S.— D.  P.— R.  0.— W.  S.— Battle. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Fred.  Burvenich,  Gentbrugge,  near  Ghent,  Belgium. — Hardy 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  N.  —  General 
Catalogue  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plauts,  Hardy  Shrubs,  Fruit 
Trees,  &c. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  October  19th 
was  29 '54  ins.;  the  highest  reading  was  2979  ins.  on 
Monday  morning,  and  the  lowest  was  29 '98  ins.  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
49 '4°,  and  1'8°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
showed  an  excess  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  but  was 
below  the  average  on  each  of  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  southerly,  and 
the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  8 '5  miles 
per  hour,  which  was  2'2  miles  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on  two 
days  of  the  week  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  070  of  an 
inch.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in 
the  week  was  17 '8  hours,  against  267  hours  at 
Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 


October  21  si. 


Messrs.  Hukst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditcb,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  no  animation  in 
market  for  agricultural  seeds.  White  Clover  is  slightly 
dearer.  Other  varieties  of  Clover  seeds  unchanged. 
Rye  Grasses  steady.  Bird  seeds  dull. 
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CQVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


October  ‘Hhrd. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  16  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  10  2  6 

Peaches  _ per  doz.  4  0  10  0 


s.d. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  6 
—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  0 
Plums . J-sieve  2  0 


s.d. 

3  0 

4  6 
4  6 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  1 00 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  4  0  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ..  ..per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley ....  per  hunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  6  0  9 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Out  Flowers. — Averi 
s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..3  0  6  0 
Asters,  French. 

per  bunch 

Asters....  12  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Cornflower, ,12  bnchs. 

Dahlias  . .  12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,12bchs. 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 

Forget-me-nots .  16  4  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  0  12  0 
Gladioli  brenchleyensis, 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  3  0  9 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Asters  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 

Cockscombs  _ doz.  3  0  6  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 


se  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d  . 

Lilac,  white, 

per  hunch  5  0  7  0 
Lilium  lancifolium, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  10  4  0 
Pansies  ..12  bunches 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  9  16 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum.  12  buchs.  2  0  6  0 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  0  6  10 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  6  10 

Steplianotis,12  sprays  3  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen,  o  6  10 
Violets. ..  .12  bunches  10  16 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Parme,  per  buch.  5  0  6  0 

.ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.  d. 

Evergreens,  in  var.  .,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 

Fuchsia . per  doz.  3  0  9  0 

Heliotrope  ..per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Hydrangeas . .  per  doz.  6  0  15  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  iu  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  2  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  .  .per  doz. 

Solanums  perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  gar- 

DENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st, 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


WANTED,  for  a  Market  Nursery,  a  steady, 

industrious  Man,  used  to  Hot-water  Fitting,  Carpen¬ 
tering,  &e.,  &c.— Apply,  with  references,  by  letter  only,  to 
“  Market,”  c/o  J.  W.  Vickers,  5,  Nicholas  Lane,  E.C. 


/HARTERS’  CHOICE  BULBS,  as  supplied  to 

V7  H.M.  the  Queen  and  the  London  County  Council. 


ryiHE  BEAUTIFUL  EASTER  LILY.— 

_l_  For  festival  decorations,  and  in  establishments  where  a 
quantity  of  snow-white  bloom  is  required,  this  lovely  Lily  is 
invaluable.  It  can  also  be  readily  forced  into  bloom  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  Magnificent  groups  were  exhibited  by  us  during  last 
spring  at  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Crystal  Palace  Shows,  on  both 
occasions  gaining  an  important  award.  These  displays  were 
pronounced  by  all  who  saw  them  to  be  the  finest  exhibits  of 
pure  white  Lilies  ever  staged.  We  again  hold  the  entire  stock 
of  the  largest  cultivator  in  Bermuda,  and  are  now  supplying 
fine  sound  bulbs,  price  Is.  and  2s.  each,  10s.  6d.  and  21s.  per 
dozen,  carriage  free. 

CARTER'S  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  beautifully  Coloured 
Plate  of  this  charming  Lily,  together  with  full  particulars  of  all 
other  choice  Bulbs  and  Roses  for  autumn  planting,  gratis  and 
post  free  from 

CARTERS,  Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants,  237  and  238 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Greenhouses.  — -  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
he  erected  by  any  haDdy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  Ss.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft  , 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  J-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans,  &c.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


mi  IT  Trees 

For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 


k 

ONCE  TRIED  ALWAYS  USED. 

DOZEN  OF 

o 

l 

L 

REFORM 

E 

HYACINTHS. 

E 

N 

7 

Lord  Wellington  1  Amy  Anna  Maria 

Czar  Nicholas  Norma  Charles  Dickens 

Regina  Victoria  La  Nuit  Queen  Victoria 

Waterloo  I  Fleur  d'Or  Mont  Blanc. 

Free,  6s.,  Postal  Order.  Half,  3s.  6 d. 

E 

D 

s 

ALLEN,  The  Reform  Seedsman,  Mildenhall. 

§ 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 


SPECIALLY  LOW  AUTUMN  OFFER  and 
Catalogue  of  about  1,400  Species  aud  Varieties,  free  on 
application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.  6d.,post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


CUTBFSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
glGHOATB  NTJSSEKISS, 

LONDON  N. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 


THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR.  BOILER.  ( 


PATENT 
No.  9090. 


) 


WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR'S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

12  ft  by  s  a : : : : : : : :  Is  it'. }  Carriase  and  packins  f«e. 


FORCING  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
and  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with 
iron  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing. 

2  Lights  and  Framing,  S  ft.  by  6  ft.)  Carriage  f  £2  13s.  6d. 

4  ,,  ,,  ,,  16  ft  by  6  ft,  I  and  I  £5  4s.  Gel. 

5  „  „  „  32  ft  by  6  ft.  (  packing  |  £11  Os.  Ocl. 

5  ,,  „  ,,  60  ft.  by  6  ft.J  free.  l£20  Os.  0 d. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  £c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 

RIPPINGILLE’8 

PATENT  PORTABLE  TUBULAR  RADIATING  ■**? 

HOT-AIR  STOVES 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  known  for 

WARMING  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

Offices,  Shops, 
Bedrooms, 
Halls,  Studios, 
Landings,  &c., 
and 

KEEPING  OUT 
FROST  AND  DAMP 

From  small 
apartments  of 
every 

description. 
Made  in  3  sizes,  price  from  25s.  each. 

These  stoves  are  constructed  upon  a  new  principle,  and  are 
highly  recommended.  They  burn  without  smoke  or  smell,  give 
off  no  injurious  vapour,  condense  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  will,  if  required,  burn  24  hours  without  attention. 

Sold  by  all  Ironmongers.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  Agent  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Sole  M  anufaeturers, 

The  Albion  Lamp  Company,  Birmingham. 


“PIC  REN  A, 


15 


THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE-ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 

“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1SS7. 
“Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yonrs  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE.” 

( Of  Messrs.  Methuen  <&  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1SSS. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6d. ,  2s.  6d. ,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  fl 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon.. 

PREPARED  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FLOWCHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


Zinc  Chrysanthemum  Cups 

FOR  EXHIBITING  CUT  BLOOMS. 


2-INCH,  suitable  for  Incurved 
2J  „  „  „  large  Incurved 

Japanese  .. 

3  „  „  „  large  Japanese 

ZINC  WATER  TUBES . 

FLOWER  BOTTLES  for  large  specimens 
IVORY  TWEEZERS  for  dressing  blooms 
BRASS 

PAINTED  STANDS, fitted  with  6cups  andtubes 
Ditto  do.  fitted  with  1 2  cups  and  tubes 
BOXES  to  carry  12  blooms,  fitted  with  lock  . . 
Ditto  to  carry  24  „  „  „  „ 


per  doz. 
and  small 
.  per  doz. 


each 


s.  d. 
3  6 


4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

4 

7 

15 

18 


OSMAN  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  St.,  London,  E. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid,. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.I. 


REVJ  UARRISOU  : 


IT  lip 


lor  plain 


KNiTS  Stockings  ribbed  c.  L. _ 

KNITS  Gloves  .ind  every  description 
i  Clothing  In  WOOL.  SILK,  or  COTTON- 
m  ICO  different  iHr.cy  patterns  nil  upon, 
one  machine.  Lints  2d.  ter  tost. 

WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

113.  ftmiLAto  Si-  tLscBma, 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the'market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 


VOLUME  V . 


Strongly  and  Neatly  Bound,  Now  Ready. 

PRICE  6  s.  6d. 


Cases  for  binding  any  Volume  always  in  Stock.  Price  2s.  41  d.  post  free. 
‘GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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A  Sixpenny  Packet  of  CADBURY’S  COCOA  provides  18  large  breakfast  cups  of  strong, 

delicious,  absolutely  pure  Cocoa. 


jp?ADBURY’S  COCOA 
ig|  is  closely  allied  to  milk 
in  the  large  proportion 
of  flesh-forming  and 
strength-sustaining"  elements 
that  it  contains.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  principle  of  ex¬ 
cluding  the  superabundance 
of  fatty  indigestible  matter 
with  which  Cocoa  abounds 
— supplying  a  refined  thin 
infusion  of  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  exhilarating  and 
refreshing,  for  Breakfast, 
Luncheon,  Tea  or  Supper 
— giving  staying  power  and 
imparting  new  life  and 
vigour  to  growing  Children, 
and  those  of  delicate 
constitutions. 


Vol.  VI. — No.  270. 


(  Office :  17,  Catherine  St., 
j  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  2nd,  1889. 


Registered  at  the  General  Post 
Office  as  a  Newspaper. 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  \d. 


20,000 


QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

SMALL  FERNS  in  thumbs,  good  stuff, 

3s.  per  doz.  :  21s.  per  10D,  cash.  Packing  free. 

W.  STRIKE,  Florist,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

New  White  Self  Carnation,  Mrs.  Muir. 

THE  finest  White  ever  sent  out,  7s.  per  pair. 

— M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist,  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 

MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gymno- 
gramma'ochracea).— Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid.— R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

ORCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  New  Inter¬ 
leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  just  published,  post  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSMAN  &  CO.,  Colchester. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  —  An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.  Tins,  15s.  CtZ.,  25s.,  95 s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

/CARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.— Hardy 

Vj  border,  in  80  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to — 8.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro'. 

"VIRGO'S  NEW  FORGET-ME-NOT, 

V  “BLUE  PERFECTION.” — The  queen  of  spring  bedding 
plants.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  produce  a  sensational 
display  next  spring.  Plants,  9 d.  each  ;  6s,  per  doz. — J.  H. 
VIRGO,  Florist,  Walton-in-Gordane,  near  Clevedon. 

OSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

PAWNING  SEASON.— Send  for  Lists  and 

Testimonials  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner,  used  in  the 
principal  parks  and  gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom. — Patentees, 
GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

YACINTHS,  TULIPS.  CROCUS, 

LILIES,  &c. — C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Junk.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R  SiLBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6ri.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6cf.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 


R 


B 


EST  and  CHOICEST  ROSES  in  cultiva- 

vation.— Strong,  well-grown  dwarfs,  H.  P.s,  6s.  dozen; 
25s.  100 ;  £10  1,000.  TEAS  and  NOISETTES.  9s.  dozen  ;  50s.  100. 
Catalogues.  500  varieties.  CHOICE  APPLES.  PEARS,  and 
PLUMS,  well  grown,  6s,  and  9s.  dozen. — GEO.  W.  BOOTHBY, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

LOWER  SHOWS,  FETES,  ENTER- 

TAINMENTS,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

BARR’S  NEW  DAFFODIL,  MRS. 

GEORGE  CAMMELL,  the  Great  Spanish  Beauty. — 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character,  and  the 
most  refined  in  beauty  ;  perfectly  hardy.  21*.  per  dozen  ;  2s. 
each.  Extra  large  Bulbs,  30s.  per  dozen  ;  3s.  each.  BARR'S 
GENERAL  BULB  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application.  BARR’S 
DAFFODIL  and  PLANT  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application. 
BARR'S  RARE  SPECIES  OF  CROCUS  AND  MEADOW 
SAFFRON  LIST  on  application.— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Hardy  well-grown  fruit  trees 

from  Scotland.  FOREST  TREES  from  Scotland. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  from  Scotland.  Send  for  new  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  our  large  and  varied  Stock,  grown  to 
perfection  and  true  to  name. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late 
Downie  &  Laird),  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Edinburgh. 


s 


UT  TON’S  BULBS.— Unsolicited  testi¬ 

monial— “Lady  Faversham  was  much  pleased  with  the 
Bulbs  supplied  to  her  by  Messrs,  Sutton.”  Complete  priced  list 
post  free  on  application. 

SUTTON’S  BULBS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen, 
READING.  (All  Bulbs  Carriage  Free,  except  orders  under  5s. 
value.) 

FERNS. — Trade  offer;  cheap;  thousands  to 

select  from.  SMITH,  the  London  Fern  Nursery,  Lough- 
boro’  Road,  Brixton,  S.W.  The  pretty  Pteris  Mayii,  well-grown 
bushy  stuff  in  60’s,  12s.  and  14s.  100.  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
Onychium  japonic-urn, Adiantum  cuneatum,  Polypodium  aureum, 
and  20  other  saleable  kinds,  10s.  and  12s.  100.  Pteris  tremula, 
large  stuff  in  60’s,  14s.  and  16s.  100.  Packing  free. 

■vturserymen  “  the  patent  glaz- 

1  1  ING,”  12s.  6 d.  cost  for  roof,  10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  or 
18s.  9d  for  roof,  15  ft.  by  10  ft. — W.  CLARK’S,  Reading,  Berks. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

Border  Carnations. 

SPLENDID  Double  Flowers,  in  all  shades 

of  colour,  including  Flakes  and  Bizarres,  strong  healthy 
plants,  20s.  per  100.  Finest  exhibition  Carnations  and  Picorees, 
my  own  selection,  6s.  per  dozen. — M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist, 
Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

ROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimouials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

The  farmer  and  chamber  of  agri- 

CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 
This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  Latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hand  s  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6 d.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto,  to  be  sent  by 
post  direct  to 

The  Fakmek  Office,  Warrington. 

TTINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. — A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 
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TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

t)  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings. "  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  ISIS. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

f)  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

E&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

•  Hot-water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  “  Reform  ”  Sadi  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  p.  144. 

EATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000,000  Etfp.  Joints 
Write  to  Inventor — J.  ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge. 


H 

sold. 


Silver  Sand  !  I 

(OARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


BEESON’S  MANURE.  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers'  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-ewt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

&ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6<2. 

/N  ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

VJT  on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  CO.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic- liquid . 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holhorn,  London.  Each  battle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock 
each  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

TUESDAY  NEST. 

Special  Sale  of  Lilies  — Important  to  the  Trade. 
8,000  Liliurn  auratum,  splendid  bulbs,  .just  received  from  Japan  ; 
also  several  thousands  of  various  Lilies,  including  2,000  Lilium 
rubrum  cruentum,  1,600  Lilium  album  Krsetzeri,  5,500  Lilium 
longiflorum,  grand  bulbs ;  200  Lilium  auratum,  rubro  vittatum 
and  virginale,  tigrinurn,  eximium,  elegans,  &e. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  aud  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C  ,  on  TUESDAY 
NEXT,  November  5th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  moriing  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

Important  to  the  Trade. 

AZALEAS,  FICUS,  and  other  PLANTS  from  Holland; 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  from  an  English  Nursery  ;  300  lots 
of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  and  other  DUTCH 
BULBS,  DAFFODILS,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  November  6th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

ANNUAL  SALE  of  remarkably  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK, 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  and  BULBS,  for  the  growth  of 
which  Mr.  Ware  has  gained  a  great  reputation. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Wake,  to  SELL  by  AUCTION, 
on  the  Premises,  The  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  ad¬ 
joining  the  Tottenham  Hale  Station,  G.  E.  Railway,  on 
TUESDAY,  November  5th,  at  11  o’clock  precisely,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  unusually  large  number  of  lots,  a  large  quantity 
of  beautifnlly-grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  comprising; — 

5,000  Oval-leaved  Privet,  2A  30,000 exceptionally  strong 
ft.  to  5  ft.,  grown  Seakale 


singly 

5,000  well-grown  dwarf  Roses 
10,000  Hardy  Climbers 
3,000  Veronica  Traversii 
1,000  Ornamental  Grasses 
10,000  Border  and  Tree  Car¬ 
nations 

5,000  Ornamental  Shrubs 


100,000  Forcing  Plants  and 
Bulbs 

5,000  Choice  Lilies 
5,000  Standard  Ornamental 
Trees 

And  other  valuable  Stock,  all 
in  the  finest  possible  con¬ 
dition. 


The  famous  new  yellow  Chrysanthemum  “Mrs.  Hawkins,”  &c. 

The  Stock  may  be  viewed  any  day  (Sundays  excepted)  prior  to 
the  Sale.  Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  or  will  be 
forwarded  free  by  post  on  application  to  the  Auctioneers  and 
Valuers,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

N.B. — The  Auctioneers  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of 
Gentlemen  and  the  Trade  to  this  highly  important  Sale.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
advertisement  the  many  items  of  stock,  as  it  is  seldom  such  a 
quantity  is  offered  by  Auction  in  one  day.  The  whole  will  be 
found  to  he  in  excellent  condition. 

Bagshot,  Surrey. 

Highly  important  to  the  Trad  e  and  Gentlemen  engaged  in 
Planting. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  of  SURPLUS  NURSERY  STOCK,  grown 
to  the  greatest  perfection  and  exceedingly  well  rooted. 

'Jl/'TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  are 

-lAJL  instructed  by  Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  the  celebrated  Bagshot  Nur¬ 
series,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  on  TUESDAY,  November  5th,  and  three 
following  days,  at  Twelve  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  and 
without  reserve,  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  attractive 
NURSERY  STOCK,  beautifully  grown  and  well  rooted,  com¬ 
prising  5,000  Conifers,  2  ft.  to  6  ft.,  in  rich  assortment;  6,000 
Evergreens,  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  ;  5.0G0  Rhododendrons,  2  ft.  to  4  ft., 
an  exceptionally  fine  lot,  freely  set  with  bloom-buds,  and 
embracing  all  the  choicest  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  fine  Limes, 
10  ft.  to  12  ft.  ;  and  other  Standard  Trees  ;  10,000  Spruce  Firs, 
2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  many  fit  for  Christmas  Trees  ;  and  other  Stock. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  (Sundays  excepted)  prior  to  the  Sale. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  on  the  Premises,  and  of  the  Auctioneers 
and  Land  Agents,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

N.B.— Bagshot  Station  being  situated  on  the  Nurseries, 
facilities  are  presented  for  the  conveyance  of  purchasers,  and 
Messrs.  J.  Waterer  &  Sons  will  undertake  to  despatch  any  goods 
bought  at  the  Sale,  simply  charging  for  the  time  and  labour 
occupied. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  and  C.  Mossise. 

For  Sale  by  order  of  Mr.  G.  T.  White,  without  reserve 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  6S.  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT, 
November  Sth,  at  Haif-past  Twelve  o’clock,  without  reserve, 
a  further  portion  of  the  well-known  stock  of  CATTLEYA 
MENDELII  and  C.  MOSSI.E,  in  sheath  and  mostly  unflowered  ; 
together  with  CYPRIPEDIUMS  and  a  quantity  of  Cool  House 
ORCHIDS,  the  whole  for  Sale  without  reserve. 

The  Sale  will  also  include  about  200  lots  of  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS  from  various  owners. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR,  J.  C,  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUC¬ 
TION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  8ATLTR- 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  SCILLAS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

Ob  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  and  Bud. 

MR,  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce 

that  his  NEXT  SPECIAL  SALE  of  ORCHIDS  in 
FLOWER  and  BUD  will  take  place  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38, 
King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  Thursday,  November  14th, 
and  he  will  he  glad  if  Gentlemen  desirous  of  ENTERING 
PLANTS  for  this  SALE  will  PLEASE  SEND  LISTS  AS  SOON 
AS  POSSIBLE. 

SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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Crystal  Palace. 

RAND  SIIpW  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  Sth  and  9th. 
Entries  close  November  1st. 

Schedules  and  Entry  Forms  post  free  on  application  to 
Mr.  HEAD,  Superintendent  Gardens  Department,  Crystal 
Palace.  S.E. _ 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER. 

Grand  exhibition,  chrysan¬ 
themums,  FRUIT,  AND  VEGETABLES, 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  12th  and  13th. 
Schedules  free  on  application  to 

WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Frainpton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Catalogue,  including  Supple¬ 
ment  for  1SS9,  now  ready,  post  free,  Is.  Id. 

Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

President — G.  C.  SHERRARD,  Esq.,  J.P. 

The  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  held  in  the  DRILL  HALL,  KINGSTON, 
on  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  12th  and  13th, 
1SS9,  when,  in  addition  to  valuable  Monev  Prizes,  THE  FIFTH 
CHAMPION  CHALLENGE  VASE,  VALUE  25  GUINEAS, 
will  be  offered.  Open  to  all  Subscribe;  s  of  21s.  Schedules  and 
other  information  of  GEO.  WOODGATE,  Warren  House 
Gardens,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Entries  Close  November  7th. 

Eccles,  Patricroft,  Pendleton,  and  District 
Chrysantheum  Show. 

THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Eccles,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  15t.h  and  16th  November,  1SS9. 

Prizes  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  £70  are  offered.  Entries 
close  on  Friday,  the  Sth  November.  Schedules  and  Entry  Forms 
may  be  obtained  from 

H.  HUBER,  Hon.  Secretary. 
1S3,  Worsley  Road,  Winton,  Patricroft. 

Birmingham  centenary  chry- 

SANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  20th  and  21st. 
Special  invitation  to  the  Great  Growers  of  England  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  Largest  Prizes  ever  offered. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  Opened  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  20th,  by 
Sir  THOMAS  MARTINEAU,  Knight, 

When  Songs  on  the  Chrysanthemum,  specially  composed  for  the 
occasion,  will  he  Sung  by  over  200  Voices. 

A  Public  Luncheon  will  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  at  2.30  prompt.  Tickets  3s.  each. 

Entries  close  November  13th. 

Schedules  and  all  information  can  be  had  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretary, 

J.  HUGHES. 

Northwood  Villas,  Metchley  Lane,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 

CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  and 
BUSH  HILL  PARK,  ENFIELD. 

The  GLASS  STRUCTURES  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of 
315,000  feet. 

EIGHTY  HOUSES  DEVOTED  TO  CULTURE  OF 
ORCHIDS,  PALMS  AND  FERNS. 

Immense  quantities  of  Winter  and  Spring- Flowering 
Plants  in  variety,  Ornamental-Foliaged  Plants,  Frnit 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Inspection  of  the  Stock  invited. 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co. 


a 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal ,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agp.iculture. 
PRICE  ltf.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Publishers:  C.  EGLINGTON  &  Co.  (Limited), 
XV  veil  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  ljjff. 

FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROM 

57  O  6  |  j  T  N othing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
rilUlla  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  Ss.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
8ST  Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENiAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  ISs.  and  24 s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  Ve?»*ffeS0W“ 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co. 

WORCESTER. 


ROSES. 


Soddy’sBulbCollections 

All  “Best  Bulbs  Only.”  Carriage  Paid. 


Collection  A.  for  the  Open 

25  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
200  Crocus,  in  4  colours 
50  Daffodils,  various 
25  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 
25  Tulips,  single  ,,  ., 

IS  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
12  Iris,  finest  mixed 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 


Ground.  12  9.  572  Bulbs. 

6  Lilies 

25  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
12  Narcissus,  double  white 
6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
|  25  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 

100  Snowdrops,  selected 
25  Winter  Aconites 
12  Seillas. 


Collection  B,  for  the  Open  Ground.  6/-.  268  Bulbs 


12  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
100  Crocus,  in  3  colours 
12  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 
12  Tulips,  single  ,,  ,, 

6  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
C  Iris,  finest  mixed 


12  Narcissus  Pheasant's  Eye 
12  Daffodils,  finest  mixed 
25  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 
50  Snowdrops,  selected 
12  Winter  Aconites 
12  Seillas. 


Collection  C,  for  the  Open  Ground,  3/=.  1S5  Bulbs. 

6  Daffodils  6  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 

25  Snowdrops,  selected  6  Narcissus,  double  white 

100  Crocus,  choice  mixed  12  Iris,  finest  mixed 

12  Tulips,  finest  mixed  6  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed. 

12  Seillas 


Collection  D.  for  Conservatory  and  Room  Decor¬ 


ations,  13/- 
1S  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
12  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


200  Bulbs. 

200  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars. 
12  Iris,  choice  mixed 
4  Liliums 
IS  Seillas 
100  Snowdrops. 


Collection  E,  for  Conservati  ry  and  Room  Decor¬ 
ations,  6/6. 

9  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


200  Bulbs. 

100  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars 
9  Iris,  choice  mixed 
2  Liliums 
6  Seillas 

50  Snowdrops,  selected. 


Collection  J,  for  the  Open 

50  Hyacinths,  3  colours 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
25  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
25  Narcissus,  double  white 
25  Daffodils,  double 
25  Tulips,  double 
25  Tulips,  single 
400  Crocus,  Dutch,  separate 
colours 

25  Anemones,  extra  fine, 
mixed  double 


Ground,  16/6.  812  Bulbs. 

50  Snowdrops,  single 
25  Anemones,  extra  fine  mixed 
single 

25  Ranunculus,  extra  fine 
25  Jonquils,  single  sweet 
12  Seillas  [scented 

12  Iris,  English,  fine  mixed 
12  Irish,  Spanish,  ,, 

12  Aconites,  Winter 
12  Hyaeinthus  botryoides 
2  Crown  Imperials. 


Complete  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  BULBS  gratis  on  application. 

benTsoddy, 

Bulb  Importer,  WALWORTH  Ri„  LONDON,  S.E, 


LAING’S  LARGE  GOLLEGTIONS 


OF 


FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES,  VINES,  &c. 

U  Are  exceptionally  fine  thisseason;  in- 
~  speetion  invited.  Railway  Station, 
Catford  Bridge.  Catalogues  gratis. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

§ccd,  ^?lant,  Julfc,  £  'g/rcc  ^IcrchantA, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

KELWAY  &  SON/ 

PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

1889,  PREMIER  AWARDS  and  GOLD  MEDAL. 

FOR 

KELWAY’S  GLADIOLI. 

KELWAY’S  P/EON  I ES. 

KELWAY’S  PYRETHRUMS. 
KELWAY’S  DELPHINIUMS. 
KELWAY’S  GAI LLARDIAS. 

KELWAY’S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

The  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL  and  HIGHEST 
A’WARD  given  to  any  British  Horticulturist. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

Lanspobt,  Somerset. 

CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt..  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Taints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Brices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Viscount  for  Cash. 
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QUESTIONS 

Addressed  to  Mr.  S.  Ryder,  the 
Managing  Partner  of  Ryder  & 
Son,  Sale,  Manchester,  intended  to 
convey  an  idea  ot  the  style  and 
advantage  of  onr  Rose  business,  &c. 

Do  you  sell  many  Hose  trees?— We  sell  an 

immense  number  every  year.  I  don’t  think  any  firm 
distributes  their  Koses  more  widely  than  we  do. 

Do  you  send  any  abroad  ?— Most  certainly ;  to 
all  parts.  Last  spring,  for  instance,  we  sent  a  great 
case  to  H.U.H.  Prince  Bijet,  in  Siam. 

"Whom  do  you  eater  for  in  England  ?— For 

private  buyers.  We  lay  ourselves  out  to  serve  amateurs 
and  gardeners  well,  especially  such  as  need  flowers  for 
exhibition. 

Do  you  succeed  in  pleasing  your  Customers  ? 

— We  sell  more  Roses  every  year.  That  is  a  sufficient 
answer,  is  it  not  ? 

"What  special  feature  is  there  about  your 

EOSeS  ? — They  are  grown  to  do  well  when  the  customer 
gets  them.  All  the  culture  tends  to  make  them 
healthy,  hardy,  and  full  of  vitality.  They  are  not  fed 
with  liquid  manure,  &e.,  to  produce  show  flowers  for 
us  this  year  and  no  flowers  at  all  next  year  for  the 
customer. 

"Will  your  Hoses  do  well— will  they  grow? 

— They  will.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this  question,  for 
I  am  afraid  many  Roses  do  badly.  I  am  confident  in 
saying  (so  careful  are  we)  that  if  Roses  will  do  at  all 
ours  will.  Buy  my  little  book,  7 d.  post  free. 

"What  is  the  special  feature  of  your  Col¬ 
lection  ? — We  don’t  catalogue  a  long  and  bewildering 
list  of  sorts.  We  just  select  the  best  only — the  cream. 
An  amateur,  therefore,  can’t  go  wrong.  He  knows 
every  Rose  is  a  good  one,  and  every  good  one  is 
included. 

Do  you  offer  many  new  Hoses?— We  offer 

just  a  few.  The  number  of  bad  kinds  sent  out  as  new 
and  good  kinds  every  year  is  one  of  the  scandals  of  the 
trade.  There  are  now  between  400  and  500  different 
kinds  of  Roses  said  to  be  new,  and  offered  to  the  public 
as  new.  Not  a  dozen  of  these  are  really  good  ;  all  the 
rest  will  in  a  few  years  be  heard  of  no  more.  I  always 
have  spoken  against  the  present  system,  and  only  offer 
those  I  know  to  be  good. 

Hew  do  you  dooids  which  is  a  good  new 

Hose?— Let  me  see  it  excelling  the  old  sorts  at  the 
shows.  It  must  do  this  before  it  gets  into  our  List. 

Do  you  tahe  much  trouble  with  your  Hose 
Catalogue  ?— I  do,  indeed.  It  is  the  result  of  almost 
incalculable  labour.  At  the  shows,  &c.,  I  carefully 
look  over  all  the  kinds  to  find  out  which  are  doing 
well.  My  record  of  the  winning  kinds  is  simply  in¬ 
valuable  to  exhibitors.  It  is  published  always  in  onr 
Rose  Catalogue. 

"What  other  features  of  interest  has  your 

Collection  ?— We  have  a  very  choice  lot  of  old 
favourites — Roses  one  seldom  meets  with  ;  old-fashioned 
favourites  that  should  not  be  lost.  Our  Catalogue  is 
said  to  be  very  interesting.  We  sell  a  great  number 
of  pot  Roses. 

You  have  a  Booh  on  Hoses  ?— Yes ;  and  it 

has  done  well.  I  am  sure  it  has  had  the  widest  cir¬ 
culation  of  all  popular  Rose  books  ;  7 cl.  post  free. 

RYDER  <b  SON  assure  the  readers  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  that  their  exeeedinc/ly  useful  Catalogue 
will  he  sent  'post  free  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  all 
who  apply  for  it.  Besides  Roses,  it  contains  offers  of 
Fruit,  Bulbs,  etc.,  etc.  Those  who  do  not  care  to  ask 
for  the  larger  hook  may  have  a  Catalogue  of  Roses  alone, 
post  free,  with  pleasure. 

Prices  of  Dwarf  Roses  from  5s.  6d. 
per  dozen,  carriage  paid. 

RYDER  &  SON, 

Seed  Merchants,  &c., 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


B  IL  L  ELS 


EVERY  BtWSfW  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 
NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS  in  the 
country,  begs  to  thank  the  large  number  of  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  kind  orders  and  recommendation 
this  season. 

I  regret  that  many  orders  have  not  been  sent  off  so  promptly 
as  usual  during  the  latter  part  of  October.  This  is  caused  by  so 
many  delaying  to  order  till  October,  instead  of  ordering  in 
September.  Many  seem  to  wait  till  the  last  moment ;  then  all 
seem  to  send  at  once.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  despatch  the 
orders  until  three  or  four  days  after  they  are  received. 

From  this  date  I  put  in  extra  Bulbs  to  make  up  for  any  in¬ 
feriority  of  size  or  quality. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  liberal  selection  of  assorted  Bulbs 
for  10s.,  £1,  £2,  or  £5  to  clear  out  remainder  of  my  stock.  Any 
ordering  a  selection  of  this  sort  will  please  state  if  they  prefer 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  or  other  bulbs. 

I  have  now  arriving  a  fine  stock  of  Lily  of  Valley  crowns, 
Dutch,  3s.  6 cl.  ;  Berlin  (much  the  best  for  early  forcing),  5s.  0 d. 
per  100.  Fine  Lily  of  Valley  clumps,  10s.  and  12s.  dozen. 
Spiraa  japonica  clumps.  3s.  and  4s.  dozen,  according  to  size. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  3s.  dozen.  A  grand  lot  of  Liliums  rubrum 
or  roseum,  5s.  6 d.  and  7s.  dozen  ;  Lilium  album,  10s.  6 cl.  dozen  ; 
album  Kratzeri,  Is  6<L  each  ;  Lilium  tigrinum,  2s.  doz.  ;  double 
tigi'inum,  5s.  6 cl.  doz. ;  longiflorum,  4s.  id.  doz. ;  umbellatum 
erectum,  3s.  id.  doz.  ;  chalcedonicum,  Is.  3d.  each  ;  Colchieum 
(Szovitzianum),  Is.  6 d.  each  ;  testaceum,  Is.  6 d.  each.  All  these 
should  be  bought  and  potted  at  once.  Gladioli  Brenchleyensis, 
fair  flowering  corms,  2s.  6 d  100  ;  large  size,  4s.  100  ;  extra  large, 
5s.  id.  100.  My  stock  of  above  is  limited,  and  a  great  p.rt 
already  sold.  Early  orders  are  solicited  to  avoid  disappointment. 

About  the  end  of  November  I  shall  have  a  special  consignment 
of  Lilium  auratum,  direct  from  Japan,  at  specially  low  pri  'es — 
viz.,  good  flowering  bulbs,  id. ;  large,  id.  ;  extra  large,  Is.  each  ; 
or  5s.,  7s.  id.,  10s.  dozen.  I  do  not  advise  buying  from  the 
earlier  arrivals,  as  the  bulbs  are  not  properly  ripened. 

American  Pearl  Tuberoses,  good  average  size.  Is.  id.  doz. ; 
extra  size.  2s.  id.  doz. 

Kelway’s  choice  Gandavensis  Hybrid  Gladioli,  all  colours, 
Is.  Sd.  doz. ;  12s.  100 ;  or  best  selected,  2s.  id.  doz.  ;  ISs.  100. 

Choice  single  mixed  Begonias.  4s.  6d.  dozen  ;  double,  12s. 
dozen,  or  in  separate  colours  a  little  extra. 

All  orders  in  this  section,  when  ordered  with  othrr  bulbs,  will 
be  sent  carriage  paid  directly  they  arrive. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  id.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

HEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  November  4th. — Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s, 
and  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  November  5th. — Chrysanthemum  Show  and  Conference 
at  Chiswick  (2  days).  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Brighton 
(2  days),  and  Finchley  (2  days).  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at 
Ware’s,  Tottenham ;  and  Waterer’s  Nursery,  Bagshot. 

Wednesday,  November  6th.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Ealing, 
Blackheath  (2  days),  and  Portsmouth  (3  days).  Sale  of 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  November  7th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Ipswich 
(2  days),  and  Isle  of  Sheppey  (2  days). 

Friday,  November  7th.— Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Moriis’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  November  Sth. — Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1889. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  With  the  November 
?  shows  close  at  hand,  and  to  many  ordinary 
exhibitors  the  coveted  prizes  almost  within 
reach,  it  is  indeed  disappointing  as  well  as 
distressing  to  learn  of  the  damping  of  blooms, 
which  for  the  past  fortnight  has  been  going 
on  apace.  The  sharp  frosts  at  the  end  of 
September  so  alarmed  growers  that  they 
housed  the  plants  with  all  possible  speed.  We 
have  had  no  hard  weather  since  to  injure  even 
tender  plants,  for  Dahlias  even  now  are  bloom¬ 
ing  profusely  outdoors,  and  Chrysanthemums 
would,  in  view  of  the  comparatively  mild  and 
sometimes  very  warm  close  weather  which  has 
since  prevailed,  have  been  better  in  the  open 
a  couple  of  weeks  longer. 


However,  no  one  can  blame  growers  for 
taking  ordinary  precautions,  hut  the  result  of 
this  unusually  early  housing,  allied  to  a  very 
mild  October,  has  been  the  forcing  of  the 
plants  into  bloom  unduly,  so  that  shows  almost 
everywhere  might  well  have  been  a  week 
earlier,  whereas  our  leading  metropolitan  shows, 
the  National  to  wit,  actually  fall  later  than 
usual.  If  the  late  wet,  soft,  muggy  weather  is 
to  continue  through  the  coming  week  a  terrible 
collapse  must  ensue,  so  far  as  the  finest  and 
earliest  blooms  are  concerned.  Those  w’ho  are 
favoured  with  airy  situations  and  lofty,  roomy 
houses,  may  find  the  damping  trouble  mitigated, 
but  in  low-lying  districts  the  evil  is  as  bad  as 
well  can  be.  Did  cold  weather  ensue  even  if 
damp,  some  of  the  moisture  might  he  expelled 
by  firing,  hut  artificial  heat  with  a  mild 
temperature  outside  only  serves  to  drive  on 
the  blooms  with  exceeding  rapidity. 

One  grower  writes  that  “  his  are  damping  so 
terribly  it  is  enough  to  make  one  vow  never 
to  attempt  to  grow  big  blooms  again.”  Probably 
that  feeling  this  year  is  far  from  being  singular. 
It  is  all  the  more  disappointing  that  we  had 
good  reason  to  look  for  one  of  the  finest  bloom- 
producirg  seasons  known  for  many  years. 
Doubtless  we  shall  see  plenty  of  grand  flowers 
yet,  but  the  decimation  amongst  the  finest 
early  blooms  southwards  has  been  most  dis¬ 
heartening. 


cTTutumn  Leafage. — The  oft  quoted  metaphor, 
“thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,”  has 
found  plenty  of  analogies  at  home  this  autumn, 
and  there  has  been  ample  evidence  that  leaves 
will  lie  thick  enough  where  trees  abound, 
and  the  gardener  is  not  at  hand  with  his 
broom  to  sweep  them  into  oblivion.  To  the 
craft  the  fall  of  the  leaf  presents  a  season  of 
annoyance  and  work.  The  clean  swept  lawns, 
footways,  and  roads  of  one  hour  are  carpeted 
with  the  littery  foliage  again  the  next,  and  hut 
for  the  fact  that  a  rich  store  of  the  useful 
leafage  has  been  garnered,  many  of  the 
sweepers  are  apt  to  think  that  labour  has 
been  spent  in  vain. 

However,  such  is  not  the  case,  for  an  end 
comes  even  to  falling  leaves,  presently,  and 
there  is  recompense  found  in  the  store  which 
has  been  gathered,  so  useful  for  many  purposes, 
so  valuable  in  the  production  of  manure  or  pot 
soil,  after  serving  excellent  purposes  in  other 
ways.  Secondly,  there  is  recompense  in  the 
neatness  which  prevails  in  any  well-kept 
garden  after  the  leaves  have  been  cleared 
away.  It  may  be  that,  as  compared  with  the 
luxuriance  of  foliage  and  flower  found  in  the 
summer  months,  winter  shows  a  bald  aspect, 
and  jret  it  is  not  at  all  an  unpleasant  aspect 
.when  at  its  best.  There  is  variety  in  the 
now  nude  trees,  there  is  a  charm  in  the 
beautiful  tracery  presented  by  the  multitude  of 
branch  and  spray  seen  with  a  background  of 
blue  sky  ;  there  is  even  relief  to  the  eye  in  the 
absence  of  rich  hue  and  brilliant  colouring  for 
a  time,  especially  as  such  tints  in  the  open 
would  he  sadly  out  of  accord  with  nature’s 
own  surroundings. 

Wo  have  had  a  glorious  autumn,  and  the 
leaf  tints  this  year  have  been  beautiful  beyond 
description.  A  wealth  of  leafage,  a  wealth  of 
colour,  and  prolonged  beauty,  have  marked  the 
dying  days  of  the  season.  More  brilliant  hues 
have  rarely  been  seen  in  Britain,  and  we  have 
realised  for  once  that  even  in  the  vast  forests 
of  America  they  have  not  all  the  rich  reds, 
golds,  and  browns  which  nature  can  so  freely 
lavish  on  autumn  foliage,  for  our  own  share 
this  year  has  been  indeed  such  as  to  make  the 
autumn  of  1889  notable  in  arboricultural 
history. 


TThe  Southampton  Horticultural  Society. — 
u  A  policy  of  boldness  usually  succeeds, 
hut  then  it  must  be  a  policy  tempered  by  discre¬ 
tion.  The  Southampton  Horticultural  Society 
in  its  earlier  years  made  good  progress,  held 
excellent  shows,  and  generally  was  prosperous 
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and  thriving,  as  well-conducted  provincial 
societies  usually  are.  But  the  time  came 
when  there  seemed  to  he  a  danger  that  all 
places  suitable  for  the  holding  of  the  annual 
exhibition  would  be,  by  reason  of  the  advance 
of  the  speculative  builder,  closed  against  the 
society,  and  something  had  to  be  done  to 
provide  for  it  a  permanent  home. 

It  may  seem  odd,  having  regard,  first,  to  the 
fact  that  the  society  holds  only  one  out-door 
show  in  the  year,  and,  secondly,  that  the  town 
is  favoured  heyond  almost  all  other  towns 
with  public  lands  in  different  parts  of  the 
borough,  that  some  small  portion  of  these 
could  not  be  set  apart  for  such  objects  as  the 
holding  of  horticultural  shows,  on  payment  to 
the  local  authorities  of  a  moderate  rental, 
without  the  townspeople  being  injured.  How¬ 
ever,  although  curiously  enough,  whilst  the 
local  authorities  can  strain  at  a  gnat  by 
allowing  circuses  and  wild  beast  shows  to 
settle  upon  portions  of  the  public  lands  and 
charge  for  admission,  yet  no  such  privilege 
could  be  granted — two  days  in  the  year — to 
the  horticultural  society.  Hence,  at  enormous 
cost,  land  was  secured,  debentures  raised,  great 
expense  incurred  in  fencing,  levelling,  &c., 
and,  sad  to  learn,  horticulture  became  of  small 
import,  in  face  of  the  more  profitable  catering 
for  sports  and  all  sorts  of  other  and  new 
pastimes. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  for  wonder  if,  in 
thus  departing  from  its  original  purpose,  the 
society,  in  spite  of  its  pretentious  and  some¬ 
what  absurd  prefix  of  “royal,”  has  fallen  upon 
evil  times,  and  is  heavily  burthened  witli  debt; 
indeed,  its  usual  autumn  Chiysanthemum  show, 
it  is  humiliating  to  learn,  has  to  be  abandoned, 
although,  oddly  enough  for  a  horticultural 
society,  a  bird  show  is  jiromised  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  under  evil 
influences  the  society  ever  departed  from  its 
original  course.  It  has,  however,  made  a 
desperately  ambitious  effort,  which  bids  fair  to 
presently  result  in  ruin. 

Single-handed  Gardeners. — AVe  should 
like  to  evoke  some  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  status  and  general  character  of  the 
single-handed  gardener.  So  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  it  is  not  highly  favourable 
towards  him,  but  then  it  may  be  exceptional, 
and  the  class  may  be  on  the  whole  highly 
meritorious.  AVe  do  not  for  one  moment 
question  the  single-handed  man’s  honesty  or 
industry.  In  these  matters,  as  a  rule,  he  is 
as  good  as  his  neighbours,  and  the  compeer 
of  the  higher  class  men  of  his  profession. 

What  is  so  wanting  seems  to  be  knowledge 
first,  and  the  lack  of  desire  to  increase  that 
knowledge  when  opportunity  offers.  The 
doctrine  of  laisser  faire  seems  to  animate  our 
subject  too  much.  Perhaps  it  is  rarely  his 
chance  to  get  training  in  a  good  garden,  and 
under  a  good  man ;  perhaps  if  he  does  so 
he  is  found  incompetent  and  is  hustled  out  to 
find  his  way  as  best  he  can,  and  finds  it  in 
some  small  garden  where  the  care  of  a  cow 
and  a  pony  helps  to  vary  in  no  very  dignified 
way  his  garden  work.  Or  even  when  he  is 
entirely  employed  in  the  garden,  too  often  it 
is  to  be  feared  he  falls  into  a  condition  of 
indifference,  and  fails  to  realise  a  desire  for 
any  advance  in  status  or  knowledge.  That 
is  very  unfortunate,  and  the  man  who  is  in 
such  case,  never  will  be  other  than  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  in  his 
profession. 

AVlien  sometimes  stimulated  by  local  ex¬ 
hibitions  he  puts  forth  his  full  powers,  he 
will  do  very  well  indeed,  and  exhibit  evidence 
of  considerable  ability,  which,  if  well  directed, 
might  lead  on  to  .greater  things.  On  the 
whole,  we  cannot  feel  proud  of  our  single- 
handed  gardeners  as  a  professional  body. 

- ->=£<- - 

Flower  Shows  at  the  Aquarium. — We  understand 
that  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  AVestminster, 
have  decided  to  hold  seven  monthly  flower  shows  next 


year  in  addition  to  the  three  which  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
The  shows  will  take  place  in  January,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July,  September,  October,  and  November, 
and  the  special  features  of  each  will  be  the  popular 
garden  flowers  of  each  respective  month.  The  whole 
of  the  exhibitions  will  be  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  William  Holmes,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

31r.  Fraser's  Successor  at  Arddarroeh. — AAre  are 
pleased  to  hear  that  Mr.  James  Brown  has  been  engaged 
by  R.  B.  AVhite,  Esq.,  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  R.  C. 
Eraser.  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  lately  with  Mr.  G.  J. 
AVhite  at  AA'inehmore  Hill,  and  previously  at  Oakley, 
Eallowfield,  Syon  House,  Clovenfords,  and  several  other 
well-known  places,  has  had  a  wider  experience  of 
Orchid  cultivation  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  young 
men,  and  we  doubt  not  his  ability  to  maintain  the 
Arddarroeh  plants  in  the  same  fine  condition  in  which 
poor  Fraser  left  them. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — The 
twenty-fifth  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  will  be 
held  this  (Saturday)  evening,  when  Mr.  Councillor 
Jos.  Harding  will  read  a  paper  on  landscape  gardening 
in  its  relation  to  villas,  public  parks,  and  cemeteries. 
The  chair  will  be  taken  at  7.30  by  the  president, 
W.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  M. P. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  after  the  recess  was  held  on  the  25th  ult., 
when  the  business  transacted  was  only  of  the  usual 
routine  character.  Mr.  Barron,  the  honorary  secretary, 
announced  receipts  amounting  to  £32  7s.  Id.,  including 
£5  from  J.  Broome,  Esq.,  Manchester  ;  the  proceeds  of 
a  concert  held  at  Swallowfield,  Reading,  and  of  garden 
fetes  at  Heckfield  and  Ketton  Hall,  and  the  sum  of 
£9  2s  collected  in  some  eight  money  boxes.  The 
bank  balance  was  stated  to  be  £424  17s.  10i.,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  £300  be  placed  on  deposit  with  the 
bankers. 

Chrysanthemum,  Airs.  Alplieus  Hardy. — So  many 
growers  who  bought  this  novel  variety  in  the  spring 
have  failed  to  get  blooms  set  of  it,  owing  doubtless  to 
excessive  propagation,  that  we  are  pleased  to  hear  Mr. 
A\Tare  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  desired 
flowers.  The  blooms,  which  will  be  fully  open  at  the 
end  of  this  week,  are  not  so  large  as  they  will  be  when 
the  plant  gets  regular  cultivation,  but  we  understand 
that  so  far  as  can  be  seen  as  we  write  they  promise  to 
bear  out  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  plant  in  America. 

The  Season  in  the  Midlands. — A  Salopian  corre¬ 
spondent  writes: — We  are  haying  very  hard  weather 
for  the  poor  “Mums” — a  regular  November  sample, 
no  sun,  but  not  cold — and  the  blooms  are  damping 
badly.  Gladioli  are  in  full  bloom  yet,  and  we  are  still 
picking  Broad  Beans.  Peas  are  still  green,  but  not 
very  full,  and  nothing  has  been  hurt  by  frost  except 
Marrows  and  Dwarf  Beans. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  J.  Gold,  gardener 
and  bailiff  for  the  last  six  years  at  Barvins  Park, 
Potters  Bar,  as  gardener  to  F.  H.  Norman,  Esq.,  Moor 
Place,  Hadham.  Mr.  G.  Bunting,  for  two  years  hardy 
fruit  foreman  to  Mr.  Parker,  of  Impney,  as  gardener  to 
H.  Buckley,  Esq.,  Upper  Boon,  near  Bromsgrove. 
Mr.-  John  Biker,  late  foreman  at  Melchet  Court,  as 
gardener  at  Fairford  Park,  Gloucestershire. 

AbutUon  vitifolium  album. — This  beautiful  and  by 
no  means  common  greenhouse  plant  has  flowered  freely, 
and  borne  a  good  crop  of  seed  this  season  in  the  garden 
of  AAL  E.  Gumbleton,  Esq.,  Belgrove,  Queenstown,  and 
Mr.  Gumbleton  will,  wc  understand,  be  pleased  to  send 
a  packet  of  seed  to  any  one  who  may  care  to  have  it, 
and  who  will  send  him  a  legibly  addressed  and  stamped 
envelope. 

Enormous  Crop  of  Potatos. — The  North  British 
Agriculturist  states  that  probably  the  largest  crop  of 
Potatos  on  record  is  that  just  raised  on  a  field  in  the 
Garscube  policies.  The  measurement  is  5  acres  1  rood 
10  poles,  and  the  tonnage  109  tons  18  cwt.  2  lbs.,  equal 
to  20  tons  18  cwts.  per  acre.  They  were  of  the  Magnum 
Bonum  variety.  The  grower  was  Mr.  Robert  AArallace, 
Chapelton,  Beardsden. 

Holland  House,  Kensington. — It  is  reported  that 
since  Lady  Holland’s  death,  when  the  beautiful 
demesne  of  Holland  Park  reverted  to  Lord  Ilchester,  he 
has  been  overwhelmed  with  correspondence  in  regard  to 
the  disposal  of  that  historic  mansion.  AVe  are  glad  to 
hear  that  Lord  Ilchester  has  no  intention  of  altering  in 
any  way  the  present  condition  of  the  house  and  estate, 
but  on  the  contrary  has  already  given  orders  for  the 
improvement  of  the  gardens,  which  are  to  be  better 
kept  up  than  they  have  been  for  some  years.  AAre  are 
pleased  also  to  learn  that  in  recognition  of  twenty-five 


years’  faithful  service' Lady  Holland  has  left  her  gar¬ 
dener,  Air.  Dixon,  a  legacy  of  £50  a  year  for  life,  to  be 
continued  to  his  wife  should  she  survive  him.  Air. 
Dixon  still  remains  at  Holland  House,  having  been  re¬ 
engaged  by  Lord  Ilchester. 

The  Weather  and  the  Bulbs. — The  moist  “  muggy  ” 
weather,  which  is  giving  so  much  trouble  to  Chrysan¬ 
themum  growers,  is  also  causing  much  uneasiness 
among  holders  of  trade  stocks  of  bulbs,  so  rapidly  are 
they  starting  to  grow.  It  is  most  unusual  for  bulbs  to 
“  start  ”  so  soon  as  they  are  doing  this  season,  and  our 
advice  to  those  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  orders  is 
to  do  so  at  once. 

The  English  Fruit  and  Rose  Company  (Cranston's), 
Limited.— A  prospectus  has  just  been  issued  of  this 
company,  which  has  been  formed,  with  Air.  C.  F. 
Barker  as  managing  director,  and  Air.  AV.  Beckett, 
Bartholomew  House,  Bartholomew  Lane,  E.C.,  as 
secretary,  to  purchase  from  Air.  John  Cranston  the 
freehold  and  leasehold  properties  known  as  the  King’s 
Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  and  to  carry  them  on  as 
fruit  and  Rose  nurseries,  and  to  grow  fruit,  Roses,  and 
other  flowers  for  market.  The  capital  proposed  to  be 
raised  is  £30,000  in  30,000  shares  of  £1  each,  and  the 
first  issue  is  20,000.  Air.  Cranston,  one  of  the  directors, 
will  continue  to  superintend  the  planting  and  nursery 
portion  of  the  business,  and  Air.  AV.  J.  Grant,  late  of 
Hope  End,  near  Ledbury,  has  been  engaged  to  assist 
in  the  management  of  the  nurseries  and  fruit  farm. 

“  Aldiborontiplioskiphorniostikos.”  —  A  correspon¬ 
dent  writes  : — The  names  of  plants,  if  a  little  out  of 
the  common,  are  a  source  of  stumbling  and  a  pillar  of 
offence  to  many  who  profess  a  fondness  for  flowers,  but 
who  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  master  their  names 
unless  they  have  the  merit  of  extreme  simplicity.  The 
above  outlandish  name  I  found  in  S.  Girling’s  list  of 
Pansies,  issued  in  1848,  and  thinking  that  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  have  a  sufficient  love  of 
unravelling  puzzles  to  have  a  try  at  deciphering  the 
meaning  of  this  one,  I  send  it  on,  and  submit  that  if 
many  names  approached  this  outrageous  specimen, 
there  might  be  just  a  little  cause  for  the  complaints 
we  sometimes  hear  with  regard  to  scientific  nomen¬ 
clature. 


The  Disaster  on  the  Clvde. — The  following  is  the 


nd  list  of  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
late  Alessrs.  R.  C.  Fraser  and  AAr.  Hall. 

£ 

widows  of 

s.  d. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 

,  ALP...  15 

15 

0 

Charles  AV.  Lea,  Esq. 

. 5 

5 

0 

F.  AVigan,  Esq. 

...  5 

5 

0 

J.  C.  Stevens,  Esq.  ... 

.  5 

5 

0 

—  Aludford,  Esq.,  “ The  Standard.”  5 

5 

0 

T.  J.  Smith,  Esq. 

...  5 

0 

0 

Bridgman  Gapp,  Esq. 

...  2 

2 

0 

AV.  J.  Nutting,  Esq. 

.  ...  2 

2 

0 

Handel  Cannon,  Esq. 

...  2 

2 

0 

C.  Young,  Esq . 

.  ...  2 

2 

0 

Rev.  R.  Kinleside . 

...  2 

2 

0 

A.  J.  Baker,  Esq.  ... 

.  ...  2 

2 

0 

Mr.  J.  Fraser 

.  ...  1 

1 

0 

Airs.  AVelborne  Ellis 

...  1 

0 

0 

Air.  Peacock... 

...  1 

1 

0 

Air.  J.  Cypher 

.  ...  1 

1 

0 

Sussex  Friend 

...  1 

1 

0 

Air.  H.  G.  Smyth . 

...  1 

1 

0 

Air.  Thomas  Alanning 

.  ...  1 

1 

0 

E.  Harvey,  Esq . 

...  1 

1 

0 

Air.  Tracey . 

.  .  ...  0 

10 

6 

G.  C.  D . 

.  ...  0 

10 

6 

A.  Egerton  Green,  Esq. 

...  o 

10 

0 

Air.  G.  AV.  Cummins 

...  0 

5 

0 

Air.  C.  Alason  . 

...  0 

5 

0 

Air.  Aliller  ... 

...  0 

5 

0 

Air.  Bilmy . 

.  ...  0 

5 

0 

Misses  L.  and  C.  Dale 

...  0 

5 

0 

G.  AV.  C . 

...  0 

1 

0 

Air.  Tomalis... 

...  0 

2 

6 

Air.  Kettle  ... 

...  0 

2 

6 

Air.  Kingston  . 

.  ...  0 

2 

6 

Florence 

...  0 

1 

0 

The  following  list  of  subscriptions  has  been  received 
by  Air.  Horsman,  through  Air.  AVilliam  Thomson,  Jun., 
Clovenfords  : — 

Lady  Tennant,  The  Glen  ...  ...  5  0  0 

Airs.  Nelson,  Salisbury  Green  ...  5  0  0 

J.  Coats,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Paisley  ...  5  0  0 

R.  Pullar,  Esq.,  Perth  .  3  0  0 

J.  AVilson,  Esq.,  Bantaskin  ...  3  0  0 

AV.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords..  2  2  0 

D.  Todd,  Esq.,  Eastwood  Park  ...  2  2  0 

J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Aikenhead  ...  1  0  0 

A.  Curie,  Esq.,  Prior  wood...  ...  1  1  0 

J.  AVatson,  Esq.,  Earnock...  ...  1  0  0 

Air.  Laing,  Salisbury  Green  Gardens  10  0 

G.  Alonro,  Esq.,  Covent  Garden  ...  1  1  0 

G.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Dalkeith  ...  1  0  0 

Air.  Johnston,  Renfrew  .  0  10  6 

Air.  AIcLean,  Finnart  Gardens  ...  0  7  6 

Air.  Yeo,  Ravenswood  .  0  5  0 

Air.  Sharp,  Freelands,  Perth  ...  0  5  0 

Air.  AIcDonald,  Tayside,  Perth  ...  0  5  0 

Air.  Stratton,  Balmedie  ...  ...  0  5  0 

Air.  Grossart,  Oswald  Road  ...  0  10  0 

Collected  bv  Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge 

of  Allan .  ...  3  14  0 

Amount  previously  acknowledged  1-35  18  0 

AATe  regret  to  hear  from  Arddarroeh  that  Airs.  Fraser 
is  still  very  ill  and  unable  to  leave  her  bed. 
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FUCHSIAS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Fuchsias  have  done  remarkably  well  this  year  in  the 
open  air.  I  observed  several  instances  in  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  where  they  had  been  bedded  or 
planted  out  with  considerable  success,  and  regret  I  did 
not  make  a  note  of  the  localities.  In  public  and  private 
gardens  at  home,  too,  even  some  of  the  best  varieties 
seem  to  have  flourished  more  than  usual.  The  pre¬ 
valence  of  wet  and  warmth  may  doubtless  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  bringing  about  this  result,  especially  in 
places  where  Fuchsias,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take  kindly  to 
outdoor  treatment.  As  is  well  known,  there  are  many 
districts  round  the  western  and  southern  coasts  of  our 
island  where  the  hardier  varieties  do  well  from  year  to 
year,  and  get  through  the  winter  without  any  further 
protection  than  a  handful  of  leaves,  or  a  shovelful  of 
coal  ashes  or  coco-nut  waste.  This  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and 
at  Clevedon,  Weston-super-Mare,  and  adjacent  districts 
huge  bushes  of  the  old  F.  gracilis  may  be  noticed  full 
of  bloom  until  late  in  the  autumn.  Occasionally, 


however,  their  career  gets  cut  short  by  an  early  frost 
or  a  salt  blizzard  from  the  muddy  sea,  though  probably 
borne  on  the  breast  of  the  Atlantic.  One  of  these  causes 
has  been  at  work  recently  at  Weston,  and  I  noticed 
last  week  that  in  all  exposed  situations  the  plants  of 
F.  gracilis,  however  long  established,  had  been  shrivelled 
up  as  though  by  fire,  especially  on  the  sides  nearest  the 
sea  front ;  yet  Pelargoniums,  Roses,  and  other  remnants 
of  summer  were  flourishing  apparently  unharmed. 

Another  hardy  Fuchsia,  a  spray  of  which  I  enclose 
[Riccartoni],  was  not  only  flourishing,  but  gay  with 
bloom  in  many  gardens.  In  one  forecourt,  with  an 
aspect  due  east,  I  observed  two  trees — they  well  deserve 
the  title — one  on  either  side  of  the  door,  trained  to  the 
wall  and  full  of  bloom  from  top  to  bottom.  One  plant 
was  at  least  10  ft.  in  height,  the  other  perhaps  2  ft. 
less,  while  both  were  fully  6  ft.  across.  Being  loosely 
tied  in,  the  ends  of  the  shoots  projected  several  inches 
from  the  wall,  and  every  shoot  being  tasselled  with 
half-a-dozen  open  flowers  and  as  many  buds,  whose 
brilliant  scarlet  was  well  set  off  by  the  rich  bronze- 
green  foliage,  the  whole  effect  was  such  as  to  compel 
the  passing  spectator  to  pause  and  admire.  I  may 
add,  that  the  main  stems  of  these  plants  are  from  4  ins. 
to  6  ins.  in  circumference,  so  far  as  I  could  judge 


without  actual  measurement.  Nothing  very  unusual, 
I  admit,  but  still  one  does  not  often  see  a  couple  of 
Fuchsias  in  the  open  laden  with  thousands  of  flowers 
in  the  last  days  of  October. — E.  R.  J. 

- - - 

NOTES  ON  PEAS. 

Early  Peas  were  a  splendid  crop  with  us  this  season, 
doing  better  than  ever  I  saw  them.  As  our  soil  is 
light,  we  find  it  necessary  to  make  trenches  for  all  our 
Peas,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  a 
capital  method  to  adopt  on  all  light  and  well-drained 
soils  such  as  we  have.  It  keeps  the  moisture  about  the 
roots,  wards  off  the  attack  of  mildew,  and  gives  a  vastly 
superior  crop  of  Peas.  We  take  out  trenches  2  fc. 
deep,  turn  over  the  subsoil,  over  which  we  place  a 
quantity  of  good  rotten  manure  and  decayed  vegetable 
refuse  from  the  rubbish  heap,  then  replace  the  soil, 
which  is  thoroughly  well  broken  and  raised  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground.  In  this  we 
sow  our  Peas  thinly,  and  they  succeed  capitally. 

American  Wonder  we  sowed  in  beds  3  ft.  in  width, 


and  realised  a  splendid  crop  of  fairly  good  peas  when 
cooked.  We  had  no  novelties  among  our  early  sorts, 
but  relied  on  the  old  well-tiied  varieties,  and  were  not 
disappointed.  First  and  Best  gave  us  our  first  gather¬ 
ing  about  the  middle  of  June,  followed  by  Ringleader 
and  Early  Sunrise,  which  last  is  by  far  the  best  quality 
Pea,  but  considerably  later  than  the  other  two. 

Amongst  the  novelties  which  we  tried,  The  Duchess 
proved  a  grand  Pea,  especially  for  exhibition,  bearing 
long  handsome  pods,  well  filled,  and  of  capital 
quality  when  cooked.  It  did  not  crop  quite  so  heavily 
as  I  would  have  liked,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  Pea  well 
worth  growing. 

Autocrat  is  a  first-rate  Pea  in  every  way,  an  excellent 
cropper,  and  first-rate  in  quality.  It  is  dwarf  and 
sturdy  in  growth,  and  not  liable  to  mildew.  It  is  one 
of  the  new  varieties  which  has  doubtless  a  grand 
future  before  it. 

Amateur. — Unfortunately  we  obtained  inferior  seeds 
of  this  variety,  and  so  I  cannot  speak  with  any 
certainty  about  it.  What  little  did  grow,  gave  us 
handsome  dark  green  pods  of  excellent  Peas,  and  we 
hope  to  be  more  fortunate  next  year.  It  seems  to  be 
dwarf  in  habit,  which  is  a  great  advantage  where  sticks 
are  not  easily  got. 


The  now  comparatively  old  Duke  of  Albany  was, 
without  doubt,  the  best  Pea  we  had,  taking  everything 
into  consideration  ;  the  crop  was  excellent,  and  the 
quality  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Telephone  was  a 
complete  failure,  scarcely  yielding  a  decent  dish. 

Veitch’s  Perfection  still  holds  its  own  as  to  its  well- 
known  qualities  ;  there  is  not  a  better-flavoured  Pea 
for  late  work  than  this.  We  have  just  finished  them, 
and  are  using  Walker’s  Perpetual  Bearer,  which, 
however,  has  not  filled  its  pods  well,  but  still  they  are 
very  welcome. — Arbutus,  Perthshire. 

- -»$*• - 

SEASONABLE  PROPAGATING.— I. 

Propagating  plants  in  large  numbers,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  trade  purposes,  has  generally  been  consi¬ 
dered  a  branch  of  the  business  totally  confined  to  itself, 
men  being  engaged  specially  for  that  work.  To  become 
a  successful  propagator,  it  is  necessary  that  a  man 
should  have  all  his  wits  about  him,  be  quick  of 
comprehension,  and  not  inclined  to  jump  to  hasty 
conclusions,  or  the  probabilities  are  that  he  may  lose  a 
whole  season’s  work,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  a  whole  year’s 
preparation  previous  to  the  time  he  took  the  task  in 
hand.  Care  is  one  of  the  chief  essentials  in  the  work 
of  a  propagator,  and  he  will  often  have  some  anxious 
moments  when  a  batch  of  rare  and  valuable  cuttings  or 
grafts  are  at  the  turning  point  either  to  success  or 
failure. 

To  fail  is  disheartening.  To  succeed  sometimes 
makes  us  careless,  consequently,  we  may  see  gaps 
where  a  full  batch  ought  to  have  been,  which  practi¬ 
cally  means  a  loss  of  time  occupied  in  putting  the 
cuttings  in.  The  time  so  lost  cannot  be  made  good, 
and  the  stock  so  lost  is  often  the  best  wood  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  at  that  time,  so  that  if  there  is  any  chance 
of  making  the  loss  good,  and  the  season  is  long  enough 
to  allow  of  such  a  proceeding,  the  stock  so  obtained 
is  very  likely  to  be  a  very  much  weaker  sample. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  in  nearly  all  gardens,  the 
gardener  is  expected  to  know  how  to  root  cuttings  of 
bedding-out  plants  and  the  general  run  of  soft-wooded 
plants  ;  and  if  he  can  manage  to  successfully  propagate 
choice  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  he  is  held  in  greater 
esteem.  To  be  successful  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  man  must  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  plants — no  hap¬ 
hazard  system  being  adopted — and  by  making  himself 
as  much  as  possible  acquainted  with  their  native 
habitats,  &c.,  he  will  overcome  many  difficulties. 

It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  work  up  a  collection  of 
mixed  plants  without  the  proper  appliances  are  at 
hand,  and  still  more  so,  if  the  cuttings  or  grafts  are 
not  in  a  fit  state  for  use— that  is,  the  wood  must  be  in 
a  proper  state  of  ripeness  to  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  shock  to  the  system  caused  by  severance  from  the 
parent  plants.  A  knowledge  of  the  proper  seasons  of 
the  year  when  to  do  the  work,  so  that  it  may  have  a 
satisfactory  termination,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
These  matters  require  the  utmost  consideration,  and 
although  they  may  look  but  small  things  in  the  eyes 
of  an  experienced  man,  the  beginner  should  be  careful 
to  weigh  them  up. 

Failures  are  grand  mile-stones  on  the  road  to  success  ; 
we  learn  more  from  them  than  we  possibly  can  do  from 
a  continual  run  of  successful  work.  As  the  seasons 
work  round  they  stand  out  prominently  before  us,  ever 
reminding  us  what  to  avoid,  and  causing  the  previous 
error  to  be  remedied,  with,  perhaps,  a  grand  success. 
Possibly  some  failures  may  be  traced  to  over-confidence 
in  our  abilities,  and  in  other  cases  by  attempting  work 
we  have  had  no  previous  experience  of.  If  the  latter, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  beginners,  they  should 
not  attempt  such  work  without  first  having  had  some 
practical  lessons  for  a  season  or  two. 

Those  who  are  successful  as  propagators,  can  see  at 
a  glance  whether  their  work  is  progressing  satisfactorily 
or  not,  and  it  is  to  attain  this  perfection  that  beginners 
should  aspire.  Cleanliness  is  an  important  factor, 
leading  to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  batch  of  cuttings, 
and  upon  no  consideration  should  cuttings  be  inserted 
that  have  any  kind  of  insect  pest  about  them.  Another 
very  important  item  is  to  maintain  as  steady  a 
temperature  as  possible,  whether  the  work  be  in  a  cool 
or  a  hot  propagating  house,  and  for  this  reason  plunging 
the  pots  is  adopted. 

The  present  season  of  the  year  is  not  one  of  the  best 
to  do  much  in  the  way  of  propagation  under  glass, 
with  the  exception  of  greenhouse  hard-wooded  plants, 
or  the  tall  stems  of  Dracrenas,  &c.,  that  require  to 
be  cut  down.  Where  hard-wooded  plants  are  to  be 
increased  the  sooner  the  cuttings  are  in  now  the  better. 
These  include  Heaths  and  all  kinds  of  New  Holland 
plants,  and  they  should  be  placed  in  the  cool  propa- 
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gatiug  house.  These  cuttings  are  best  put  into  6-in. 
pots  with  good  drainage,  which  should  be  covered  with 
some  fibrous  peat ;  fill  up  the  pot  very  firmly  with 
fine  sandy  peat  and  on  the  surface  of  all  place  some 
pure  silver-sand.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  pot,  and  the  whole  when  finished 
should  be  covered  with  a  5-in.  bell-glass.  These  kind 
of  cuttings  require  a  fair  amount  of  attention.  The 
bell-glasses  should  be  wiped  out  every  day,  and  very 
little  water  will  be  required  afterwards  if  the  soil  is  well 
soaked  at  the  time  the  cuttings  are  put  in. 

The  side  shoots  are  the  best  to  select  as  cuttings  in 
this  class  of  plants,  the  stronger-growing  tops  being 
generally  too  sappy  to  root  successfully,  without  it  is 
such  plants  as  Genethyllis  (Darwinias)  of  sorts, 
Boronia  megastigma,  and  plants  of  a  like  nature. 
These  kind  of  cuttings  generally  take  from  two  to  six 
months  to  root,  and  a  few  kinds  of  plants  may  require 
a  little  longer  time,  but  they  should  be  potted  off  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  properly  rooted,  and  not  allowed 
to  stand  for  months  in  the  cutting  pots,  which  causes 
the  roots  to  become  so  matted  together,  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  operation  to  pull  them  apart  without 
doing  serious  damage  to  the  young  plants. —  Kerax. 
- - 

ALMOST  FORGOTTEN  BEDDING 

PLANTS. 

Anagallis  coccinea  superba  and  A.  azurea  grandiflora 
were,  between  the  years  1840  and  1850,  frequently 
seen  in  bedding-out  arrangements,  being  generally  used 
for  small  beds,  and  at  the  foot  of  standard  Boses. 
When  seen  with  the  sun  shining  on  them  they  were 
objects  of  admiration,  and  at  that  time  greatly  in 
favour  with  many  gardeners,  who  generally  propagated 
them  from  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  and  treated  them 
much  the  same  as  Verbenas.  The  one  drawback  to 
them  was  that  they  were  only  fine-weather  flowers,  as 
they  closed  during  cloudy  weather. 

Alonsoa  incisifolia. —  Beds  of  this  really  beautiful 
flower  were  very  commonly  met  with  during  the  same 
period,  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  a  renewed 
interest  is  being  taken  in  these  beautiful  flowers,  many 
being  now  grown  in  pots  for  the  flower  markets.  They 
can  be  grown  from  either  seeds  or  cuttings.  The  old 
plan  was  to  strike  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  and  winter 
them  with  the  general  stock  of  bedding  plants. 

CoMMELINA  CCELESTIS  AND  0.  CCELESTIS  ALBA. — 
These  used  to  form  a  very  pleasing  feature  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  were  generally  admired.  The 
blue  of  C.  ccelestis  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  colours 
we  have,  and  considering  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  it  is 
surprising  how  few  know  it.  To  raise  a  stock,  seed 
should  be  sown  in  heat  early  in  the  spring,  the 
seedlings  pricked  off  into  pans  when  large  enough, 
and  when  sufficiently  advanced  potted  into  sixty-sized 
pots.  When  well  established  in  these,  gradually 
harden  off,  and  then  plant  out  about  the  end  of  May 
in  light  rich  soil.  The  tubers  should  be  lifted  in  the 
autumn  and  treated  much  the  same  as  Dahlias,  but 
guarding  against  extreme  dryness.  They  are  started 
in  heat  in  the  spring,  and  if  grown  on  the  same  as 
seedlings  they  will  make  better  plants  and  flower 
earlier.  The  tubers  are  edible. 

Eupatorium  ageratoides.  —  This,  I  think,  is 
seldom  seen  now,  but  was  often  seen  in  mixed  borders, 
and  was  generally  known  as  the  White  Ageratum.  It 
was  propagated  and  grown  with  the  other  bedding 
plants.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  a  bed  of  it. 

ToURNEFORTrA  heliotropoides. — This  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Heliotrope,  and  as  its  name  indicates, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  it.  This  particular 
species  is  more  compact  in  habit  than  any  Heliotrope 
I  have  met  with,  bearing  its  heads  of  flower  quite 
erect  on  short  footstalks.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
flower  is  pale  lilac,  and  it  makes  a  nice  bed,  but  is  not 
of  the  same  value  as  the  Heliotrope  when  grown  under 
glass.  It  is  propagated  and  grown  the  same  as  the 
Heliotrope. 

Verbena  Imp^ratrice  Eugenie.— This  was  very 
popular  in  its  day,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  striped  flowers  we  have.  The  foliage  and 
habit  is  distinct  from  most  varieties,  and  it  is  more 
hardy  than  most  of  the  florist’s  kinds. 

Verbena  Melindris  splendens.  — This  was  one  of 
the  first  varieties  sent  out,  and  a  capital  thing  for 
covering  the  ground.  Had  many  of  the  later  varieties 
possessed  its  habit  and  constitution  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  would  have  retained  a  greater  hold  on  the 
public  fancy  than  they  have  done. 

Nierembergia  Fn.iCAULis. — This  was  very  gener¬ 
ally  made  use  off  in  bedding-out  arrangements  forty 
years  since,  and  at  a  later  date  we  have  seen  it  exhibited 


as  specimens  in  collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Of 
late  years  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  background, 
though,  very  pretty  for  either  small  beds,  window  boxes, 
or  grown  in  4-in.  pots  for  general  decorative  purposes. 
It  is  propagated  generally  by  cuttings  in  heat,  and 
grown  on  with  the  usual  stock  of  bedding  plants. 

Senecio  elegans. — There  is  not  so  much  in  the 
double  purple  Groundsel  to  recommend  it  as  in  the 
foregoing  plant,  but;  small  beds  of  it  were  a  very  distinct 
feature  and  made  a  pleasing  contrast  to  other  more 
showy  things.  At  one  time  there  were  not  many  gar¬ 
deners  who  did  not  grow  some  of  it.  It  is  propagated 
in  the  autumn,  but  is  a  little  difficult  to  keep  through 
the  winter  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  its 
damping.  —  W.  B  G. 

- - 

PARKS  AND  GARDENS  OF  PARIS. 

Jardin  Du  Luxembourg. 

This  public  garden  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit.  Che  high  iron  fence  encloses  some  90  acres, 
variously  planted  with  trees  in  lines,  forming  avenues 
running  in  both  directions,  and  other  parts  laid  out  in 
grass  and  flower  beds.  The  trees  in  lines  are  planted 
on  grave],  and  the  ground  is  therefore  suitable  for 
walking  upon  whether  wet  or  dry  ;  and  all  the  grass  is 
fenced  off,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
keeping  it  fresh  in  dry  weather  when  there  is  much 
walking  upon  it.  Some  of  the  finer  trees  here  are 
Paulownia  imperialis,  the  Paper  Mulberry  (Brous- 
sonetia  papyri(era),  30  ft.  high  ;  Tamarisk,  25  ft.  high  ; 
the  Catalpa,  both  green  and  golden  ;  the  Purple  Beech, 
Tree  of  Heaven,  and  others. 

There  was  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  great  profusion 
of  hardy  and  tender  plants  in  bloom  in  the  borders, 
including  the  Marvel  of  Peru  (Mirabilis  Jalapa),  Cosmos 
bipinnatus,  Nicotiana  affinis,  Guara  Lindheimeri, 
pyramidal  specimens  of  Hibiscus  syriacus  6  ft.  high, 
and  many  others.  Bather  novel  were  the  numerous 
specimens  of  Pelargoniums  about  5  ft.  high,  extremely 
floriferous,  and  planted  at  intervals  along  the  borders. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  walks  surrounding  this  circular 
enclosure  were  large  Orange  Trees  carrying  young 
fruits,  Nerium  Oleander  in  fine  bloom,  and  double 
scarlet  and  double  white  Pomegranates,  all  in  large 
tubs.  The  Pomegranates  flower  well  here.  Vases  on 
pedestals  were  filled  with  New  Zealand  Flax,  Nierem- 
bergia  gracilis,  and  others. 

To  describe  many  of  the  beds  would  simply  be 
a  repetition  of  many  of  the  plants  seen  in  the  Parc 
Monceaux,  to  which  this  garden  may  be  compared  for 
its  well-kept  condition.  For  instance,  Cannas,  the 
Paper  Beed  (Cyperus  papyrus),  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  high  ; 
Lantanas,  standard  Plumbago  capensis,  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  ; 
Begonias,  Polygonum  cuspidatum,  fine-leaved  trees  ; 
and  Musa  ensete  were  met  with  frequently.  There 
was,  however,  a  fine  bed  of  Datura  suaveolens  mixed 
with  Yuccas  and  Dahlias,  and  edged  with  Zea  Mays 
variegata  and  Bichardia  albo-maculata  ;  there  were 
also  isolated  groups  of  the  first  mentioned.  An  un¬ 
common  bed  consisted  of  Colocasia  esculents  edged 
with  Beet,  and  there  was  a  very  luxuriant  mass  of 
Nicotiana  Tabacum,  6  fc.  to  8  ft.  high,  edged  with 
variegated  Ageratum,  Begonia  semperflorens  rosea, 
and  B.  fugifolia.  A  bed  of  Statice  Limonum, 
and  another  of  Gynerium  argenteum  were  also 
good.  Wigandia  caracasana  grew  luxuriantly,  and 
a  large  bed  occupied  with  plants  5  ft.  high,  bore  leaves 
2|  ft.  long  by  li  ft.  in  breadth.  Small  clumps  of 
Aralia  papyrifera,  Clerodendron  fcetidum,  and  a  species 
of  Solanum  with  bunches  of  pale  lilac  flowers  were 
also  features  of  interest,  and  stood  out  in  great  relief 
from  the  grass.  Close  by  here  was  a  bed  of  Aralia 
papyrifera  mixed  with  Senecio  Petasites,  and  edged 
with  tuberous  Begonias  and  Cineraria  maritima. 
Chrysanthemum  La  Petite  Marie,  white  and  yellow, 
formed  a  bright  spot  in  another  place. 

A  large  bed  filled  with  succulents  presented  a  very 
grotesque  appearance.  There  were  specimens  of  Yucca 
and  Dracsena,  with  stems  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  Agave 
acuminata  with  a  naked  stem  6  ft.  high,  also  Dasylirion 
acrotrichum,  Agave  filifera,  A.  hystrix,  Pereskias, 
Opuntias,  Euphorbia  canariensis,  Cereus  peruvianus 
monstrosus,  and  others.  A  large  enclosed  space 
through  which  the  public  can  walk  during  the  day  is 
devoted  to  the  different  methods  of  training  fruic  trees 
as  cordons,  horizontal  or  erect,  also  vase,  fan,  standard 
and  pyramidal  trees.  They  consisted  of  Pears,  Apples, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants.  Beurre 
Hardy  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears  carried  good 
crops  of  fruit. 


Bois  de  Boulogne. 

This  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  park  was  formerly 
a  forest  abounding  with  game,  but  a  large  amount  of 
money  has  been  spent  upon  it,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  resorts  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  It 
covers  an  area  of  3,000  acres,  and  a  beautiful  bird’s-eye 
view  is  obtained  of  it  from  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
If  time  can  be  spared  at  all  by  visitors  a  stroll  or  drive 
in  the  park  should  certainly  be  undertaken,  and  the 
beautiful  scenery,  consisting  of  wood,  water  and  flower¬ 
beds,  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of  getting  there. 
There  are  two  large  lakes — the  upper  and  lower— sup¬ 
plied  by  water  from  the  Seine  by  immense  engines  at 
Chaillot.  In  the  lakes  are  islands  planted  with  fine 
trees,  with  numerous  flower-beds  generally  of  a  sub-tro¬ 
pical  character,  or  a  green  sward  sloping  towards  the 
water’s  edge.  Everywhere  one  meets  with  Swiss 
chalets,  rustic  bridges,  waterfalls,  rockwork,  and  groups 
of  trees  of  very  varied  character  and  ornamental 
appearance.  At  the  far  end  of  the  park  from  Paris, 
and  facing  the  Longchamps  racecourse,  is  the  best  of 
the  cascades,  where  the  water  tumbles  over  some  rocks, 
falling  a  distance  of  45  ft.  Not  far  from  here  is  the 
Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  containing  botanical  and  zoo¬ 
logical  collections,  the  latter  being  better  than  those  at 
the  Jardin  de3  Plantes.  Overlooking  this  end  of  the 
Bois  are  the  wooded  heights  of  Fort  Valerian,  and  on 
every  hand  the  views  are  very  fine. 

Those  who  feel  so  inclined  may  spend  an  hour  or  two 
to  great  advantage  in  inspecting  the  trees  and  flower 
beds.  By  the  cascade  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Taxodium 
distichum,  50  ft.  high.  Elsewhere  are  groups  of  Abies 
Pinsapo,  30  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  ;  Pinus  Laricio,  40  ft.  to 
60  ft.  ;  and  Bobinia  Pseud- Acacia,  laden  with  red  fruit, 
meets  you  at  every  step.  Oa  the  islands  in  the  middle 
of  the  lakes,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  Poplars, 
Limes,  Spruces,  Eobinias,  Sophoras,  the  Weeping 
Birch,  35  ft.  high,  and  Sequoia  gigantea,  40  ft.  to 
60  fc.,  perfect  pyramids  of  beauty,  are  simply  endless 
as  they  are  charming.  There  were  also,  at  the  time  we 
write  of,  beds  of  Cannas,  Begonias,  Gaura  Lindheimeri, 
Acacia  lophantha,  and  others  in  various  combinations, 
scattered  about  in  prominent  positions  on  the  grassy 
slopes  ot  the  island,  facing  the  visitor  on  the  mainland. 

About  the  middle  of  the  wood  a  circular  piece  of 
ground  is  surrounded  by  a  wire  fence,  and  within  this 
on  the  sward  were  numerous  beds  of  flowers  and  sub¬ 
tropical  plants  in  as  well-kept  a  condition  as  those  in 
the  parks  within  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Cannas, 
Marguerites,  Solanum  marginatum,  and  Begonias 
grow  in  great  luxuriance.  A  bed  of  the  Paper  Beed 
on  a  groundwork  of  Perilla  nankinensis  had  a  telling 
effect,  but  less  so  than  Bicinus  Gibsoni,  with  very  dark 
foliage  on  a  groundwork  of  Ageratum  and  Marigolds, 
edged  with  Iresine  Verschaffeltii.  Another  fine  bed  of 
great  size  consisted  of  Negundo  aceroides  variegata  on 
a  groundwork  of  Funkia  Sieboldii.  A  somewhat  novel 
bed  consisted  of  a  species  of  Sorghum,  with  stems 
6  ft.  in  height  bearing  large  panicles  of  brown  flowers. 
A  telling  bed  consisted  of  Tagetes  patula  and  Gaura 
Lindheimeri  mixed  and  edged  with  Iresine  Ver¬ 
schaffeltii.  The  long  racemes  of  white  flowers  of  the 
Gaura  rose  gracefully  above  the  more  solid  mass  of 
Tagetes.  A  Begonia  bed  consisted  of  B.  ascotensis  and 
B.  Evansiana  mixed,  edged  with  B.  semperflorens  rosea 
and  Zea  Mays  variegata  also  mixed.  The  large  tassels 
of  the  red  styles  of  the  latter  were  very  striking. 
Description  hardly  conveys  a  proper  conception  of  this 
enclosure  with  its  lively  green  sward,  bold  and  sub¬ 
tropical  flower-beds,  with  restaurants  and  Swiss  chalets 
dipping  into  the  woods  behind,  and  half  hidden  by  a 
wealth  of  fine-foliaged  trees  and  shrubs. 

- - 

HARDY  FRUITS  GROWN  UNDER 

GLASS. 

In  reference  to  your  remarks  on  p.  100,  allow  us  to 
state  that  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  deceive  the 
public  as  to  the  fruit  grown  here  and  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  There  is  something  in  our  soil,  and 
perhaps  much  in  our  foreman’s  management,  which 
gives  a  wonderful  colour  to  our  Apples,  and  also  makes 
the  colourless  fruit  clear  and  finished,  which  has  given 
the  public,  and  even  those  educated  people,  the  horti¬ 
cultural  reporters,  the  idea  that  our  Apples  were  grown 
under  glass.  We  freely  admit  that  the  dishes  of 
Alexander  aud  Calville  Blanc  were  so,  but  they  were 
the  only  entire  dishes  that  were  so  produced,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  there  being  any 
great  advantage  in  such  orchird-house  fruit.  The 
splendid  dishes  of  Pomona,  Cox’s  Orange,  The  Queen, 
and  a  few  others  were  half  and  half,  and  as  they  were 
duly  matched  you  will  see  the  difference  was  but  little. 
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We  find  that  only  thirty-six  fruits  out  of  the  600  in 
the  collection  were  from  trees  under  glass.  This  has 
been  a  grand  season  for  Apples  ;  the  warmth  of  May 
and  June  gave  them  a  start,  the  wet  July  gave  size, 
while  the  grand,  sunny  autumn  has  given  finish  to  the 
fruit,  and  being  a  short  crop  they  are  larger  than  usual. 
Many  of  the  examples  staged  by  us  were  from  open 
standards  in  orchards.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  class 
for  open  air  examples  by  themselves,  but  we  would 
remind  you  that  such  restrictions  are  arbitrary,  otherwise 
where  is  the  distinction  to  cease  ?  Pears  on  walls,  from 
pyramids,  standards,  or  from  orchard  house,  all  give 
quite  distinct  examples  ;  Peaches  from  walls,  from 
orchard  house  and  from  flat-trained  trees  under  glass — 
all  these  want  separating.  We  think,  now  the  culture 
of  fruit  has  advanced  so  rapidly  under  the  able  guidance 
of  the  horticultural  press,  and  from  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  a  retrograde 
movement  to  draw  the  line  too  straight,  as  vegetables 
must  be  restricted  too.  October  is  too  late  for  orchard- 
house  Apples  and  Pears  ;  the  Dahlia  show  time  would 
about  fit  them. — George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

- - 

FLOWER  SHOW  NOTES. 

Your  recent  reference  to  a  silly  action,  brought  by  a 
thin-skinned  exhibitor  against  a  judge  (see  p.  115),  has 
brought  to  my  mind  some  errors  which  are  frequently 
found  in  schedules,  and  which  mystify  the  judges  as 
well  as  the  exhibitors.  Although  rules  are  laid  down 
by  the  committee,  some  of  them  are  never,  or  rarely, 
adhered  to,  and  judges  have  frequently  to  interpret 
them,  as  well  as  the  terms  of  the  schedule,  from  their 
own  point  of  view. 

“Everything  must  be  ready  for  the  judges  by  eleven 
o’clock,  at  which  time  the  tent  will  be  cleared  of 
exhibitors.”  This  is  invariably  one  of  the  rules,  and 
yet  how  rarely  is  it  carried  into  force,  especially  in  the 
smaller  provincial  shows.  At  the  Shrewsbury  August 
show,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  where  good 
management  prevails,  and  there  is  a  well-organised 
staff,  everything  was  ready  for  the  judges  by  half-past 
ten  o’clock,  the  time  stated  in  the  schedule,  to  which 
a  rider  was  added  to  the  effect  that  all  exhibitors  not 
ready  by  that  time  would  not  be  allowed  to  compete. 
This  rule  was  carried  out ;  then  why  not  generally  so  1 
Some  exhibitors  make  a  point  of  arriving  late  in  order  to 
see  what  other  exhibitors  set  up  in  the  classes  they  intend 
staging  in,  so  as  to  see  whether  they  stand  a  better 
chance  of  winning.  But  make  the  rule  absolute,  then 
any  exhibitor  not  ready,  say  by  eleven  o’clock — when, 
as  at  Shrewsbury,  a  bell  should  be  rung  as  a  clearance 
signal — should  be  disqualified  from  exhibiting  in  such 
classes  in  which  he  has  not  properly  set  up  his  entries, 
and  this  prohibition  should  extend  to  the  exhibits  not 
having  their  proper  numbers  or  cards.  Carry  that  rule 
out,  and  prompt  staging  would  soon  be  the  result. 

Judges  are  very  frequently  not  allowed  proper  time 
to  fully  examine  the  merits  of  the  exhibits.  Some 
judges  pride  themselves  on  their  rapid  judging,  as  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  linger  over  such  ;  but 
when  there  is  very  close  competition,  in  justice  to 
the  exhibitors,  time  and  care  should  be  taken  in 
accurately  forming  a  decision.  Then,  it  is  a  very  great 
mistake  to  open  a  show  so  early  as  is  often  done.  Two 
o’clock  is  quite  soon  enough,  as  a  rule,  for  all  purposes, 
and  this  gives  the  officials  time  to  fill  up  the  prize 
cards,  put  finishing  touches  upon  the  exhibition,  and 
have  the  arrangements  perfected.  Another  thing  to  be 
impressed  upon  committees  is  to  keep  away  from  the 
judges  every  person,  even  though  members  of  the 
committee.  The  superintendent  of  the  staging  should 
always  be  at  hand  to  point  out  anything  necessary  to 
the  judges,  or  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  them,  but 
not  to  keep  with  the  judges — as  is  very  often  done  — 
and  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  try  sometimes  to  in¬ 
fluence  their  decision.  Members  of  the  committee  and 
other  officials  would  act  wisely  in  steering  clear  of  the 
judges,  for  there  are  often  busybodies  who  go  to  the 
exhibitors  who  may  be  their  friends,  and  repeat  obser¬ 
vations  the  judges  may  have  made.  The  opinions 
expressed  by  the  judges  are  confidential  observations 
between  themselves,  and  not  intended  for  repetition. 

The  officials  also,  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  up  the  prize 
cards,  are  sometimes  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  do  so, 
and  grasp  a  first-prize  card  in  order  to  fill  it  up  before 
the  judges  have  finished  the  class.  I  invariably  insist 
upon  the  clerks  keeping  some  two  or  three  classes 
behind  us,  for  this  reason — that  there  are  times  when 
decisions  have  to  be  altered,  because  the  staging  has 
not  been  correctly  done,  and  objects  which  ought  to 
have  been  staged  in  their  respective  classes  are  found 


a  little  further  on.  In  many  provincial  shows,  when 
competent  “stagers”  are  not  available,  confusion  of  this 
kind  exists.  Then  again,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  hurry 
the  judges.  I  have  for  several  years  judged  at  very 
large  provincial  shows  where  the  entries  are  very 
heavy,  and  we  rarely  commence  our  work  before 
twelve  o’clock,  and  the  public  are  admitted  at  one 
o’clock,  and  the  two  sets  of  judges  have  each  quite 
400  or  more  exhibits  to  go  through.  Why,  it  is 
working  at  railway  speed  to  get  through  them  by  one 
o’clock,  and  it  is  never  done,  so  we  have  to  toil  on 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  exhibitors  and  others.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so,  and  committees  should  avoid  such 
mismanagement. 

Then,  as  to  schedules,  how  indefinite  many  of  them 
are  !  It  would  be  well  if  all  committees  would  submit 
the  draft  of  their  schedules,  before  printing  them,  to 
some  expert  in  flower  show  management  and  judging, 
in  order  to  correct  their  inaccuracies,  and  make  all 
clear  to  exhibitors  and  judges.  Great  absurdities  often 
crop  up  when  judges  are  looking  over  the  schedules  and 
instructions.  Last  August  I  was  a  judge  at  a  flower 
show,  when  the  schedule  distinctly  stated  that  the 
judges  would  disqualify  in  every  instance  where  the 
productions  were  not  accurately  named,  and  had  this 
been  done  two-thirds  of  the  exhibits  would  have  been 
disqualified.  The  same  schedule  specified  twelve 
French  Marigolds,  distinct  varieties,  six  African  Mari¬ 
golds,  distinct  varieties,  and  other  difficult  problems 
for  cottagers  and  others  to  solve. — D.  S.  E. 

- - 

ffOTES  ON  IgRUITS. 


Pear,  Comte  de  Lamy. 

In  size  and  appearance  this  Pear  has  little  to  re- 
c  mimend  it,  being  small,  roundly  top-shaped, 
short  and  stumpy.  The  skin  is  of  a  dull  greenish 
yellow,  and  marked  all  over  with  dull  russety  specks. 
The  flavour  is,  however,  delicious,  rich,  buttery  and 
melting,  and  in  this  way  makes  ample  amends  for  its 
diminutive  size  and  unattractiveness.  On  some  soils 
it  is  said  to  be  worthless,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  tree  does 
well  in  the  southern  counties,  either  as  a  pyramid  or 
standard.  It  fruits  very  regularly  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  where  its 
quality  is  sufficient  recommendation  to  prevent  its 
being  weeded  out  and  discarded.  The  fruit  is  in  season 
during  October  and  November,  and  although  there  i3 
generally  a  glut  of  Pears  at  that  time,  it  proves  so 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  most  people  that  it  is  selected 
in  preference  to  many. 

Pear,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  obovate  and  rather  short  for 
its  great  thickness,  but  when  well  grown,  and  not  too 
thickly  placed  on  vigorous  trees,  it  attains  such 
dimensions  as  almost  to  entitle  it  to  first  rank  for  size. 
It  ripens  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  keeps  in 
good  condition  for  some  weeks.  At  that  time  it 
assumes  a  fine  russety  cinnamon,  almost  a  deep  brownish 
yellow,  and  looks  quite  handsome.  The  flesh  is  closely 
grained,  melting,  buttery  and  juicy,  but  seems  to  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown, 
and  although  some  find  it  agreeable  and  richly 
flavoured,  there  are  others  who  dissent  from  this  view. 
The  tree,  however,  bears  very  abundantly. 

Reinette  Van  Mons  Apple. 

The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  rather  below  the  medium 
size.  It  is  about  2£  ins.  wide,  and  very  much  flattened, 
with  five  obscure  ridges,  terminating  in  little  elevations 
around  the  somewhat  basin-shaped  eye.  The  skin  has 
a  thin  coating  of  russet  all  over  it,  with  a  roughish 
feel,  and  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  tint  in  the  shade. 
The  yellowish  flesh  is  crisp,  sweet,  and  highly  flavoured, 
with  an  abundance  of  juice.  It  is  said  to  be  in  season 
from  December  to  May  ;  but  although  somewhat  hard 
is  perfectly  usable  in  October  for  dessert  purposes,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  Apple  of  first-class  quality. 

Pear,  Paradise  d’Automne. 

"While  by  no  means  an  attractive  Pear,  this  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  flavoured  now  in  season.  The  fruit  is 
of  medium  size,  long,  pyriform,  rather  narrow  pro¬ 
portionately,  and  suddenly  contracted  above  the  stalk. 
The  surface  is  almost  uniformly  russety  when  the 
fruit  has  been  thoroughly  exposed  while  growing, 
otherwise  the  russet  thins  out  in  places,  showing  a 
pale  lemon-coloured  skin.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellowish 
white,  melting,  and  delicious  from  September  to  the 
end  of  this  month.  The  trees  of  this  variety  at 
Chiswick  bore  fairly  well,  and  the  fruit  is  greatly 
esteemed  by  those  who  are  connoisseurs  of  Pears. 
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Plowar  Garden  Notes.— To  speak  of  the  “last 
Rose  of  summer”  thus  late  in  the  season  would  be  a 
misnomer,  but  all  the  same,  the  show  of  bloom  on  the 
hybrid  perpetuals  until  very  recently  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  for  the  second  crop  of  the  year.  Not 
since  1881  have  we  luen  able  to  get  so  much  cut  bloom 
from  them  up  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  late 
rains  seem  to  benefit  the  plants  immensely  on  our 
light  soil,  judging  from  the  heavy  crop  of  buds  that 
made  their  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  which,  in  the  absence  of  severe  frost,  may  add  to 
the  cut-flower  supply  for  some  time  to  come.  Regard¬ 
ing  bedding  plants,  we  note  that  the  occupants  of  one 
particular  section  of  a  border  was  unscathed  by  the 
severe  frost  that  visited  this  part  of  the  country  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  of  September.  It  was  planted 
with  seedling  Verbenas,  scarlet  herbaceous  Lobelias, 
and  tuberous  Begonias.  My  experience  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  one  and  two-years’  seedlings 
coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Kipling,  who  has  at 
different  times  given  us  valuable  information  on  raising 
these  now  popular  bedding  plants.  The  difference 
with  regard  to  inflorescence  in  the  two  sets  of  plants  I 
had  under  trial  was  very  marked,  the  seedlings  of  last 
year  producing  by  far  the  larger  crop. — Ayrshire. 

East  Lothian  Sfcooks. — I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  an  equally  fine  show  of  bloom  in  October 
on  the  stocks  as  we  now  look  upon  daily.  Since  the 
soil  became  thoroughly  moistened  they  have  rapidly 
developed  their  fine  huge  spikes  of  flowers,  and  are 
now  even  more  effective  than  they  have  been  at  any 
time  during  the  past  season.  As  a  rule  I  have  never 
had  su;h  a  lengthened  display  of  blooms  on  these 
stocks  from  spring  as  from  autumn-sown  seed. 
Seedlings  now  appearing  are  pricked  off  into  boxes 
in  February,  from  whence  they  are  planted  out  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  Tnese,  in  ordinary  seasous,  shortly 
afterwards  begin  flowering,  and  continue  till  destroyed 
by  severe  frost.  I  have,  however,  seen  them  in  the 
Island  of  Islay,  Argyleshire,  during  a  succession  of 
mild  winters,  assume  the  character  of  perennials, 
growing  and  flowering  well  year  after  year. — Ayrshire. 

Late  Dahlias  in  Ayrshire.  —Last  season,  1888, 

I  noticed  that  some  odd  plants  of  single  and  Cactus 
Dahlias,  planted  in  an  exceptionally  well-sheltered 
position,  escaped  the  first  autumn  frost  anl  continued 
flowering  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  I  thereupon 
decided  to  have  the  whole  of  the  border  planted  with 
Dahlias  this  year.  Bofore  being  planted  out  at  the  end 
of  May  many  of  the  plants  were  showing  bloom  in  the 
pots,  which  I  consider  an  advantage  in  cold  seasons 
and  backward  districts.  These  began  flowering  early 
in  June,  have  continued  doing  so  up  to  this  date,  28th 
of  October,  and  have  every  appearance  of  being  able  to 
develop  their  blooms  for  some  time  to  come  if  severe 
frost  does  not  set  iu.  A  plantation  in  another  part  of 
the  gardens,  some  50  yards  off,  was  destroyed  on  the 
-morning  of  the  22nd  of  September. — Ayrshire.  [Our 
correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  a  sample  of  his 
flowers,  and  very  bright  and  fresh  they  are. — Ed.] 

Wintarinof  Dahlias  Outside.  —Last  year  we 
left  a  number  of  Dahlia  tubers  in  the  ground  and  they 
passed  through  the  winter  in  safety.  In  spring  the 
border  was  dug  and  the  tubers  turned  out  fresh  and 
plump,  and  only  here  and  there  was  there  one  missing. 
Most  of  them  were  taken  out  and  used  for  propagating 
purposes,  but  a  dozen  or  so  were  left  to  see  what  they 
would  turn  out.  They  started  away  strongly,  and 
whilst  those  we  planted  beside  them  were  suffering  from 
drought  they  kept  growing  apace,  and  came  early  into 
bloom,  and  now  they  stand  amongst  their  neighbours 
like  giants.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mr.  Potts  (p.  123),  that  Dahlias  might  with 
a  little  care  be  wintered  in  safety  in  the  ground.  A 
thin  covering  of  leaves,  with  some  rough  stable  litter 
thrown  over  them  to  keep  them  from  being  blown 
about  would,  to  a  great  extent,  keep  out  the  frost,  and 
could  be  dug  down  in  spring.  In  localities  where  the 
soil  is  not  too  heavy,  and  where  the  rainfall  is  not  ex¬ 
cessive  I  quite  believe  Dahlias  would  be  comparatively 
safe  with  the  above  protection  ;  and  what  a  boon  it 
would  be  in  spring  to  the  overwrought  gardener  to  be 
saved  the  toil  and  trouble  of  propagating  a  large 
quantity  of  Dahlias  by  cuttiugs.  Perhaps  others  who 
have  had  some  experience  of  Dahlias  will  give  their 
opinion  in  your  columns.  It  may  not  be  always  suc¬ 
cessful,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  well  worth  a  trial.— 
Ar  but  vis,  Perthshire. 
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Southern  Florists  in  Council. 

A  NUMEROUS  gathering  of  florists  took  place  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club  at  the  Hotel  Windsor 
on  the  21st  ult.,  it  being  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Auricula  and  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Societies — a  kind  of  floral  Siamese  twins,  joined 
in  some  parts  of  their  being  and  divided  in  others.  It 
is  usual  to  term  them  the  Southern  Sections  of  these 
societies,  but  they  are  related  to  the  northern  in¬ 
stitutions  only  in  name.  National  is  a  high-sounding 
term,  but  they  are  local  rather  than  national,  and  it 
■would  be  more  appropriate,  or  at  least  more  correct  to 
term  them  the  London  Societies,  as  they  hold  their  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  London  every  year.  But  after  all  these  are 
side  issues  of  no  great  importance. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  as  the  president  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  Some  pre¬ 
liminary  of  business  having  been  got  through,  the 
first  point  of  importance  was  to  consider  where  the 
exhibitions  in  1890  should  take  place.  It  was  stated 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
prepared  to  offer  the  same  terms  as  last  year,  but  with 
this  modification — that  while  the  Auricula  Society 
would  hold  its  show  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  April  22nd,  it  was  desired  the  Carnation  Show 
should  take  place  in  connection  with  a  meeting  of  the 
society  to  be  held  at  Chiswick  on  July  22nd  and  2-3rd, 
at  which  Ferns  and  Carnations  will  be  the  leading 
feature,  and  it  was  desired  to  hold  at  the  same  time 
Fern  and  Carnation  Conferences — conference  being  now 
the  order  of  the  day — though  awfully  in  danger  of  being 
overdone.  An  offer  came  from  that  indefatigable 
“Mumist,”  Mr.  William  Holmes,  of  Hackney,  offering 
liberal  terms  to  take  the  two  exhibitions  to  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  directors  to 
hold  a  series  of  exhibitions  there  during  1890.  Eventu¬ 
ally  it  was  decided  to  cleave  to  the  R.  H.  S.,  though 
s  >me  of  the  members  thought  the  special  societies 
might  avail  themselves  of  a  wider  orbit  of  operation, 
and  seek  to  interest  more  largely  the  general  public  in 
what  they  do,  and  this  would  come  about  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium.  Mr.  Holmes  was  thanked  for  his  letter. 
In  reference  to  the  conference  on  July  22nd,  Mr.  Martin 
Rowan,  of  Clapham,  was  requested  to  read  a  paper  on 
“Carnation  Culture  in  Towns,”  and  Mr.  Richard  Dean, 
one  on  “  Border  Carnations.”  The  meeting  having 
transacted  some  of  the  business  of  the  coming  year, 
then  went  back  to  that  of  the  past  year  ;  and  Mr.  T.  E. 
Henwood,  who  makes  an  excellent  and  painstaking 
treasurer,  and  who  can  no  more  get  into  a  muddle  with 
his  accounts  than  he  can  make  Auriculas  grow  Carnation 
blossoms,  made  his  financial  statement,  showing  growth 
in  both  societies.  The  Auricula  Society  leaves  off  with 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £7  18s.  9 d.,  and  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  of  £i  17 s.  lid,  £25  having  been  in¬ 
vested  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  Mr.  Douglas 
also  made  his  report  as  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  past 
year  and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  societies  ;  but 
the  committee  saw  nothing  of  this  document  previous 
to  its  being  read. 

The  governing  bodies  of  both  societies  were  re-elected 
and  added  to,  Baron  Schroder  having  become  a  patron, 
and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  officers.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  committee  should  meet  on  March  11th, 
for  the  appointment  of  judges,  &c.  The  meeting  closed 
with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

Auriculas. 

These  are  now  falling  away  gently  to  their  winter’s 
rest.  They  have  made  a  good  autumn  growth,  and 
now  as  the  shadows  of  the  coming  winter  are  being 
projected  forward  on  to  the  closing  days  of  autumn, 
the  plants,  feeling  its  influence,  are  settling  down  to 
pass  through  the — to  the  grower  —most  interesting 
season  of  the  year,  and  yet  the  plants  are  not  idle, 
though  activity  appears  to  be  in  suspense.  They  are 
preparing  for  the  spring  bloom,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  grower  to  assist  the  plants  in  every  way  in  his 
power.  The  removal  of  decaying  foliage,  surface 
stirrings  of  the  soil,  clean  pots  and  shelves,  plenty  of 
air — all  these  are  useful  attentions  that  have  influence 
in  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  They  are 
mere  trifles,  some  may  say  ;  but  trifles  so  called  are  not 
to  be  despised  in  plant  culture.  This  remark  reminds 
me  of  an  anecdote  of  the  great  sculptor,  Michael  Angelo. 
He  was  finishing  a  bust,  and  a  friend  called  in  to 
inspect  the  work.  He  came  again  a  week  after,  and 
said  the  sculptor  had  not  touched  the  bust  since  his 
last  visit.  Angelo  pointed  out  a  few  finishing  touches 
here  and  there,  and  his  friend  exclaimed,  “These  are 


trifles.”  “They  may  be  trifles  to  you,”  said  Angelo, 
“but  trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle.” 
It  is  so  with  the  cultivation  of  plants.  It  is  the  round 
of  small  attentions  that  go  so  far  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
success.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-water  the 
plants.  Drainage  should  be  perfect.  A  sodden  sour 
soil  is  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  the  Auricula,  and  if 
any  plant  shows  signs  of  uneasiness,  it  should  be  at 
once  turned  out  of  the  pot,  its  roots  examined,  and  it 
will  be  pretty  certain  to  show  some  signs  of  decay. 
The  affected  part  should  be  at  once  cut  away,  and  the 
plant  re-potted  in  as  small  a  pot  as  possible,  well 
drained,  and  in  fresh  sweet  soil. — R.  D. 

Close-habited  Tree  Carnations. 

We  noted  the  other  day  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  at  Forest  Hill,  a  large  quantity  of  very 
bushy  tree  Carnations,  flowering  freely  in  one  of  the 
houses.  The  plants  were  exceedingly  branched,  forming 
close  tufts  covering  the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  together 
with  the  flower  stems  did  not  exceed  12  ins.  and  15  ins. 
in  height.  Madame  Carle  is  pure  white,  very  double 
and  fragrant.  The  petals  are  toothed  at  the  margin, 
but  the  variety,  which  is  very  floriferous,  is  not  the  less 
valuable  on  that  account  for  cut-flower  purposes.  The 
flowers  of  Irma  are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  soft  rose,  but 
seem  liable  to  vary  somewhat  with  much  darker- 
coloured  blooms,  especially  when  they  first  expand.  On 
the  petals,  which  are  shallowly  toothed  at  the  apex, 
are  a  few  flakes  of  a  slightly  darker  tint  ;  but  at  a 
little  distance  off  the  pure  rose  is  the  prevailing  hue,  and 
very  pretty  it  is.  A  strong  contrast  to  this  is  offered 
by  Alegatiere,  which  has  bold  flowers  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet-red.  The  petals  are  broad,  rounded,  flat,  and 
entire.  The  growth  is  compact  and  bushy,  and  the 
flower  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  12  ins.  or  14  ins.  Very 
distinct  in  hue  is  Florian,  and  would  prove  acceptable 
to  those  who  like  striped  flowers.  The  latter  are  closely 
striped  with  purple  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  petals 
are  toothed.  The  whole  plant  only  stands  1  ft.  high. 
The  finest  of  the  rose  kinds  in  our  opinion  is  Souvenir 
de  F.  Labruyere,  the  flowers  of  which  are  notable  for 
their  great  size  and  charming  rose  colour.  The  petals 
are  shallowly  or  faintly  toothed  at  the  apex,  and  more 
or  less  undulated.  The  blooms  are  somewhat  fragrant. 

Pansies. 

Those  of  the  named  varieties,  both  show  and  fancy, 
which  braved  the  summer  in  the  open  ground,  will 
during  August  and  September,  helped  by  the  mild 
weather,  have  put  forth  good  growths  that,  having 
rooted,  will  make  a  number  of  plants.  If  the  plants 
be  lifted,  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  then 
pulled  to  pieces,  it  will  be  found  that  a  lot  of  the  young 
growths  are  rooted.  These  should  be  planted  out  in  a 
nursery  bed  with  some  fine  soil  about  their  roots,  and 
pressed  down  firmly  about  them,  when  they  will  grow 
into  most  useful  plants  by  spring.  They  can  then  be 
formed  into  beds  for  the  summer  display,  and  will 
follow  the  early  summer-struck  cuttings  for  blooming 
and  making  the  garden  gay. — R.  D. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Chrysanthemum  Siiow3. 

The  following  fixtures  have  been  made  known  to  us, 
since  the  publication  of  the  list  in  our  last  issue  : — 
Nov.  5,  6. — South  London,  Camberwell. 

,,  13,  14. — Guildford. 

,,  23. — Ramsbottom. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Forest  Hill. 

The  Chrysanthemum  season  is  again  in  full  swing, 
and  there  seems  as  much  enthusiasm  as  ever.  In  the 
midst  of  such  perfection  as  this  flower  has  now 
attained,  it  would  seem  as  if  improvement  could 
scarcely  be  carried  farther  ;  yet  new  varieties  continue 
to  crop  up  every  year,  and  some  of  them  also  take  a 
hold  upon  the  public  fancy,  either  as  exhibition 
subjects  or  sorts  suitable  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes.  Mr.  J.  Laing,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  has  been  an  exhibitor  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  for  about  forty  years,  yet  the  old  love  is 
unabated.  In  the  Stanstead  Park  and  Vineyard 
Nurseries  several  houses  are  monopolised  with  the 
different  classes  of  Chrysanthemums,  treated  in  various 
ways  with  regard  to  pruning,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  plants  or  the  flowers  are  required. 

Japanese. 

The  number  of  white  varieties  is  now  considerable,  and 
the  range  in  form  is  equally  so.  Avalanche  has 
already  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  public,  and  here  we 


noted  a  large  number  of  moderately  dwarf  plants, 
bearing  huge  pure  white  heads.  Stanstead  White  is  a 
new  variety  of  great  size,  with  quilled  white  florets, 
and  promises  to  be  a  good  exhibition  sort.  Another 
kind  raised  here  is  Album  fimbriatum,  with  flat, 
fringed  white  florets  and  sub-globular  heads.  Condor 
and  Madame  Parrie  are  similar  in  form  and  structure  ; 
but  the  former  is  pure  white,  and  the  latter  tinged 
with  pale  purple.  A  very  pretty  creamy  white  variety, 
with  narrow  florets,  is  Florence  Piercy,  although  some 
growers  object  to  it.  Like  Avalanche,  it  may  be 
treated  on  the  cut-back  system,  and  produce  stems 
from  2  ft.  to  24  ft.  in  height,  bearing  heads  of 
respectable  size.  Bertha  Flight  is  also  very  choice, 
with  its  twisted  and  much  interlacing  white  florets. 
As  Meg  Merrilies  expands  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  but 
gradually  becomes  white.  It  is  popular  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Mademoiselle  Lacroix  is  an  early-flowering, 
drooping,  and  chaste  white  flower.  Etoile  de  Lyon 
cannot  be  described  as  a  white,  yet  it  comes  near  that 
group,  and  has  the  florets  suffused  with  pale  or  deep 
lilac,  and  of  great  length. 

A  good  selection  can  be  obtained  amongst  yellow 
varieties,  which  continue  to  increase.  A  recent  addi¬ 
tion  is  Mr.  Garnar,  with  brilliant  yellow  heads,  and 
the  florets  more  or  less  twisted  or  revolute  at  the 
mirgin.  Robert  Crawford  is  pale  creamy  yellow,  but 
the  now  well-known  Ralph  Brocklebank  is  of  a  clear, 
though  pale  yellow.  When  well  grown,  Sunflower, 
with  its  long,  drooping,  bright  yellow  florets,  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  variety.  It  naturally  grows  about  6  ft.  high,  but 
when  cut  down  does  not  exceed  3£  ft.  Peter  the  Great 
is  equally  dwarf.  Gloriosum  cut  down  stands  about 
2 i  ft.  high,  and  its  numerous,  slender,  yellow  florets 
are  certainly  pretty.  Magicienne  is  a  bronzy  orange 
variety,  but  does  not  seem  very  distinct  from  one  or 
two  others,  including  William  Robinson.  Carew  Under¬ 
wood,  with  its  orange  centre  and  orange-crimson  outer 
florets,  sometimes  attains  a  wonderful  size. 

Amongst  the  dark  kinds  is  the  comparatively  new 
Elwin  Molyneux,  with  crimson  florets  and  a  yellow 
reverse,  and  which  has  already  made  its  mark  as  an 
exhibition  sort.  It  is  readily  amenable  to  cutting 
down.  The  rosy  crimson  Stanstead  Surprise  has  also 
turned  out  well  this  year.  Mons.  Freeman,  with  its 
rosy  flowers  and  silvery  reverse,  stands  at  ft.  high, 
when  subjected  to  the  cut-back  system.  Similar  in 
form  is  Marsa,  but  the  heads  are  several  shades  darker. 
Madame  J.  Laing  is  a  beautiful  rose  variety.  0.  J. 
Quintus  is  notable  for  the  freedom  with  which  it 
branches,  and  the  quantity  of  heads  it  produces. 

Reflexed  Japanese. 

A  class  has  recently  been  created  to  include  all  those 
Japanese  varieties  whose  florets,  in  the  earlier  stages  at 
least,  are  closely  and  regularly  reflexed.  Most  or  all  of 
them  are  rather  below  the  average  size  for  the  true 
Japanese  types,  and  hardly  receive  justice  at  exhi¬ 
bitions.  Here  is  placed  the  crimson  Jeanne  Delaux, 
also  known  under  the  names  of  F.  A.  Davis  and  Japon 
Fleuri,  and  Maiden’s  Blush  is  another  of  this  class. 
The  Messrs.  Laing  have  obtained  a  pale  purple  sport 
from  the  latter.  A  golden  yellow  and  handsome  new 
type  is  President  Hyde,  with  stems  about  3  ft.  high. 
Thomas  Stephenson  is  a  bronzy  orange  sport  from 
Criterion.  A  fine  dwarf  early  kind  is  William  Holmes, 
with  brilliant  crimson  florets  tipped  with  gold.  La 
Triomphante,  pale  rose,  and  Val  d’Andorre,  crimson, 
are  good  old  kinds.  The  latter  on  the  cut-down  system 
does  not  exceed  20  ins.  high. 

Incurved  Varieties. 

Of  Lord  Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Golden  and  Bronze 
Queen  of  England,  Alfred  Salter,  Venus,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Refulgence,  Lord  Derby,  and  Empress  Eugenie 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  comment,  as  they 
are  now  so  well  known  and  valued.  Emily  Dale  has 
somewhat  broader  florets  than  Golden  Queen  of 
England,  but  otherwise  does  not  seem  to  differ  much, 
as  seen  here.  A  beautiful  violet-purple  and  well- 
formed  sort  is  Violet  Tomlin,  a  recent  sport  from  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  bronzy  H.  Shoesmith  is  also 
about  the  same  age,  and  a  sport  from  the  Golden 
Beverley.  Mrs.  Heale  is  a  pretty  white  sport  from  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  while  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas  is  a 
beautiful  soft  yellow  sport  from  Mrs.  Heale.  Perle 
Precieuse  when  cut  down  has  small  but  pretty  purple 
heads  with  a  rose  reverse.  George  Addison  is  a 
delicate  rosy  lilac  with  large  heads.  L’Automne  has 
nankeen-yellow  heads,  while  those  of  Comte  de  Moustu 
are  orange-crimson.  Many  of  the  incurved  varieties 
have  been  treated  on  the  cut-down  system,  to  which 
they  prove  very  amenable.  Many  are  trained  under 
the  roof  of  the  house. 
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The  Blue  Chrysanthemum. 

"While  savants  like  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  and  nursery¬ 
men  like  Messrs.  Cannell  are  looking  to  Japan  for  the 
blue  Chrysanthemum,  it  may  he  instructive  to  inquire 
what  varieties  we  have  already  that  most  nearly  ap¬ 
proach  to  it.  Of  the  older  kinds,  probably  Dormillon, 
large  Japanese,  bluish  purple,  one  of  Lacroix’s  1883 
introductions,  is  the  nearest  resemblance. 

One  of  the  newer  varieties  I  am  acquainted  with, 
Theodore  Bullier,  a  fine  violet-purple  Japanese  re¬ 
flexed,  surely  must  have  “blue  blood,”  from  whatever 
source  obtained.  The  important  question  then  arises 
whether  it  be  not  more  judicious  for  the  hybridists  to 
try  and  obtain  a  blue  Chrysanthemum  from  their 
present  materials  than  look  to  Japan.  Some  of  your 
readers  may  add  other  varieties  to  experiment  with. — 
W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


Elsie  (see  p.  133)  is  a  neat  and  beautifully-reflexed 
variety,  of  medium  or  even  large  size  for  that  class,  and, 
as  will  be  observed,  is  very  similar  in  general  aspect  to 
Amy  Furze,  figured  in  our  last  week’s  number.  The 
flower-heads  are  of  a  pale  canary-yellow  on  their  first 
expansion,  and  ultimately  fade  to  a  pale  creamy 
white. 

The  plant  is  of  moderate  height,  and  flowers  during 
October  and  November.  Its  popularity  is  chiefly 
determined  by  its  value  for  decorative  purposes,  as  the 
plant  is  bushy,  moderate  in  dimensions,  and  produces 
a  large  number  of  heads  of  a  useful  size  for  conservatory 
purposes,  or  for  the  cut-flower  basket.  It  comes  of 
the  best  quality  when  allowed  to  bloom  fairly  freely, 
but  is  coarse  when  grown  on  the  single-stem  system. 
"We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  for  the 
opportunity  of  illustrating  the  two  varieties. 


appear  to  dispute  their  company  in  the  least.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  wireworm  has  a  decided 
weakness  for  some  kind  or  other  of  vegetable  matter, 
yet  I  would  not  be  the  least  astonished  to  find  that  it 
also  can  subsist  on  any  organic  substance.  The 
difficulty  with  which  it  is  destroyed  by  chemicals  when 
isolated  from  the  soil  places  it  hopelessly  beyond  their 
reach  when  in  the  latter.  Therefore  we  cannot  expect 
much  aid  from  that  source  for  their  destruction. 

I  may  mention  here  a  few  chemical  tests  which  I 
have  tried  in  order  to  determine  their  effect  upon  this 
worm.  I  put  two  worms  into  the  best  undiluted 
paraffin  oil,  and  after  a  submersion  of  five  minutes 
they  were  apparently  none  the  worse.  A  strong  solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  (when  I  say  strong,  I  mean 
much  stronger  than  could  ever  be  applied  to  vegetation) 
was  poured  over  another  lot,  and  in  the  same  period 


Chrysanthemum,  Edwin  Molyneux. 


POPULAR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS- 

Those  popular  varieties,  Edwin  Molyneux  and  Elsie, 
were  hoth  introduced  in  1886,  and  since  then  have 
become  leading  sorts  with  a  large  number  of  growers, 
although  their  characters,  qualities,  size  and  utilitarian 
objects  are  widely  different.  The  first-named  is  an 
exhibition  variety  of  the  first  water,  that  came  out 
prominently  at  the  November  exhibition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  last  year,  furnishing 
the  largest  blooms  in  the  show.  It  is  a  Japanese 
variety  of  the  same  type  as  Comte  de  Germiny,  but  the 
florets  are,  as  a  rule,  less  compactly  incurved  ;  the 
latter  are,  however,  of  enormous  length  and  great 
breadth,  of  a  rich  maroon  or  crimson-red  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  deep  golden  yellow  on  the  reverse.  Owing 
to  the  somewhat  variable  position  and  direction  of  the 
florets,  both  of  the  surfaces  are  visible  to  the  eye  in 
fully  expanded  specimens,  and  the  whole  bloom  is  of 
noble  and  telling  aspect.  A  splendid  future  seems 
before  it  for  exhibition  purposes. 


THE  WIREWORM. 

To  the  gardener  the  presence  of  wireworms  in  a  Vine 
border  perhaps  occasions  as  much  alarm  as  the  approach 
of  a  cholera  epidemic  does  to  the  sanitary  authorities. 
It  would  be  both  unwise  and  unfair  to  insinuate  that  a 
healthy  dread  of  this  garden  pest  is  not  well  sustained. 
At  the  same  time  I  believe  its  rapacious  and  destructive 
proclivities  have  been  enormously  exaggerated.  There 
is  much  to  support  its  destructive  nature  in  some 
directions,  while  in  as  many  more  the  evidence  is 
necessarily  negative.  Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  its 
alleged  devastations  in  Vine  borders  by  attacking  the 
roots,  too  much  blame  has  been  attached  to  the  wire- 
worm.  The  evidence  in  this  department  is  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  and  is  certainly  anything  but  con¬ 
clusive.  Still,  it  may  be  quite  possible  that  even  Vine 
roots  can  be  digested  by  this  larvie,  though  I  would 
presume  that  this  would  come  about  more  by  a  law  of 
necessity  than  of  demand.  I  know  where  a  Vine  border 
is  actually  full  of  wireworm,  and  the  Vines  do  not 


as  the  last  experiment  no  apparent  damage  was  done  to 
the  vitals  of  the  worm.  Permanganate  of  potassium 
was  next  tried  with  the  same  result,  and  ferric-cyanide 
of  potassium  fared  not  a  bit  better.  I  next  applied  a 
very  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
barring  a  little  uneasiness  occasioned  to  the  worms,  no 
definite  effect  resulted.  Chloride  of  barium  was  next 
tried,  and  appeared  to  be  the  most  potent  of  any, 
though  not  causing  death  in  the  prescribed  time.  A 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  did  not  give  definite 
results,  nor  did  that  of  gallic  acid.  Common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium)  and  sodium  hydrate  (caustic  soda) 
did  not  reveal  that  this  application  to  a  soil  with  the 
intent  of  destroying  the  worm  would  be  of  any  service. 
However,  there  remains  the  possibility  that  common 
salt,  owing  to  its  harmless  character  when  abundantly 
applied  to  vegetables,  may  act  as  a  fair  preventative. 

I  then  tried  the  effect  of  a  few  more  drastic  chemicals 
than  any  of  the  above.  A  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  poured  over  the  worm  did  not  act  with  immediate 
effect  as  I  expected  it  would,  and  the  strongest  acetic 
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acid  seemed  not  to  put  them  to  the  slightest  incon¬ 
venience.  Liquor  ammonia  (strongest)  acted  with 
almost  instantaneous  death,  but  unfortunately,  like 
most  of  the  remedies  above  enumerated,  its  application 
to  the  soil  wherein  plants  are  growing  is  impracticable, 
and  continued  weak  applications  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  ineffectual,  also  on  account  of  the  neutralising 
power  of  soil  on  all  chemicals.  This  being  the  case,  as 
far  as  present  knowledge  helps  us,  we  can  only  depend 
upon  the  pretty  successful  mode  of  trapping  to  get  rid 
of  the  wireworm. — Gamma ,  Edinburgh. 

- - 

FANCY  PELARGONIUMS. 

I  AM  afraid  the  pretty  fancy  Pelargonium— the  ladies’ 
Pelargonium,  as  it  used  to  be  called — is  in  some  danger 
of  dying  out  from  sheer  neglect.  As  an  exhibition 
plant  it  is  rarely  seen  at  floral  exhibitions,  except  at 
such  big  shows  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  Regent’s  Park, 
\  ork,  and  Manchester.  Elsewhere  they  are  rarely 
met  with,  more’s  the  pity.  I  have  seen  a  few  plants 
produced  at  the  exhibitions  at  Reading  and  Oxford,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  are  now  shown  at  the  early  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  town  for  biscuits.  Even  at  Manchester 
one  sees  but  a  solitary  collection  from  the  trade, 
and  the  plants  of  which  this  is  composed  appear  to 
become  smaller  every  year.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  that  a  new  exhibitor  of  fancy  Pelargoniums  has  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  big  London  shows  during  the 
past  six  years. 

It  is  from  no  lack  of  fine  varieties.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  a  number  of  charming  types  avere  raised 
at  Slough  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  name 
twenty-five  kinds  of  great  merit,  all  obtained  at  Slough. 
A  select  dozen  varieties,  well  worthy  of  cultivation, 
will  be  found  in  Ambassadress,  soft  lilac-rose  ;  Brides¬ 
maid,  delicate  pale  lavender  ;  East  Lynne,  crimson- 
purple  ;  Fanny  Gair,  rosy  lake  suffused  with  purple  ; 
Lady  Carington,  soft  pale  peach  suffused  with  peach  ; 
Miss  Goddard,  rich  rosy  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Alfred  Wigan, 
pink  ;  Mrs.  Beck,  lake,  with  delicately-tinted  lower 
petals  ;  Mrs.  Langtry,  white  and  rosy  lilac  ;  Princess 
Teck,  white  with  carmine  spots— one  of  the  freest  and 
most  charming  varieties ;  The  Shah,  deep  crimson- 
purple,  light  centre  ;  and  Vivandifere,  rich  crimson, 
very  fine  and  pretty.  All  the  foregoing  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Turner.  Of  the  older  varieties  but  few  remain, 
the  only  exceptions  appear  to  be  Henderson’s  Cloth  of 
Silver,  still  a  charming  silvery  white  variety  ;  Dele- 
catum  (Ambrose),  white,  with  light  rose  blotch  ;  and 
Roi  des  Fantasies,  rosy  crimson.  It  is  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  fancy  types  that  they  should  have 
a  white  throat. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  reliable 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  fancy  Pelargonium ; 
possibly  P.  inquinans  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
The  volume  of  the  Florist  for  1849  gives  us  a  coloured 
illustration  of  three  fancy  Pelargoniums — Defiance, 
Jenny  Lind,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  a  comparison  of 
these  with  such  flowers  as  East  Lynne,  Princess  Teck, 
and  the  Shah,  demonstrates  in  a  very  forcible  manner 
the  wonderful  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  fancy  Pelargoniums  during  the  past  forty  years. 
The  principal  raisers  then  were  Ambrose  and  Gaines, 
both  of  Battersea,  who  did  good  work  in  their  day. 
Ambrose’s  Delicatum  is  still  exhibited,  and  it  may  be 
said  to  share  with  Princess  Teck  the  honour  of  being 
the  freest-blooming  variety  grown. 

Though  regarded  as  more  delicate  in  habit  than  the 
stronger-growing  larger-flowered  varieties,  yet  they 
may  be  grown  to  almost  any  size  by  keeping  the  house 
moist  and  warm,  but  not  making  them  into  stove 
plants.  How  large  they  can  be  grown  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  shows  plants  nearly  4  ft.  in  diameter.  I  have 
seen  them  even  of  a  greater  diameter. 

That  fancy  Pelargoniums  like  a  little  warmth  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  while  the  plants  can  be  grown  to 
a  large  size  in  a  brisk  heat,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  a 
good  head  of  bloom.  Good  growers,  when  they  apply 
artificial  warmth,  give  plenty  of  air  by  day,  allowing 
the  plants  ample  space  in  which  to  develop  ;  and  as 
the  tendency  of  the  fancy  Pelargoniums  is  to  grow 
somewhat  erect,  the  outside  branches  should  be  tied  out, 
so  as  to  form  an  open  specimen.  This  can  be  done  by 
placing  short  stakes  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
tying  the  branches  out  to  them,  or  by  tying  a  piece  of 
strong  matting  under  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  fastening 
the  outside  branches  down  to  it,  taking  care  not  to 
snap  them  off  in  doing  so.  Some  tying  out  is  all  the 
more  requisite,  because  the  fancies,  as  a  rule,  produce 
more  wood  than  do  the  large-flowering  varieties.  At 
Slough  one  grower  used  to  adopt  the  practice  of  thinning 


out  occasionally  a  few  of  the  under  leaves,  and  this 
tends  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  becoming  drawn. 

The  fancy  Pelargonium  is  helped  by  a  little  peat 
being  mixed  with  the  soil,  not  breaking  it  too  fine,  and 
the  addition  of  a  few  oyster  shells  is  decidedly  bene¬ 
ficial.  In  the  act  of  potting,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
plants  a  little  higher  out  of  the  soil  than  is  done  in  the 
case  of  the  show  varieties.  The  fancy  Pelargonium 
needs  careful  watering  ;  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  its  well¬ 
being  as  a  soddened  goil.  It  is  far  better  to  have  the 
plants  too  dry  than  too  wet.  The  roots  are  of  a  finer 
description  than  those  of  the  large-flowered  varieties, 
and  they  rot  in  an  excess  of  moisture.  The  plants 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  gently  on  in  the  lightest 
parts  of  the  house.  When  they  are  coming  into  flower 
they  do  not  want  fire-heat ;  pushing  in  any  way  is 
hurtful.  Let  the  plants  come  on  gently,  and  if  in  the 
pink  of  health,  they  may  be  helped  by  a  little  weak 
liquid  manure  about  twice  a  week. 

These  free-floweriDg  plants  are  invaluable  for  deco¬ 
rating  the  greenhouse  with  their  chaste  flowers.  The 
time  for  final  potting — that  is,  for  placing  the  plants  in 
their  blooming  pots — must  be  regulated  by  the  time 
it  is  desired  to  have  them  in  bloom  at  their  best.  If 
an  early  bloom  is  required,  the  final  shift  should  be 
given  not  later  than  October,  not  allowing  too  much 
room  in  the  pots.  A  32-sized  pot  is  enough,  except  in 
the  case  of  large  plants,  when  they  need  to  be  bigger. 
A  shift  in  March  will  throw  the  blooming  time  on  into 
July.  Then,  to  retard  the  time  of  flowering,  the 
leading  shoots  may  have  their  points  pinched  out, 
which  is  a  good  plan  if  the  plants  are  thin,  as  it  causes 
them  to  break  out  freely,  making  larger  plants  with 
later  bloom. — E.  D. 
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Chrysanthemums. 

The  earliest  of  these  are  now  in  bloom,  and  in  about  a 
week  or  so  flowering  will  be  general.  As  the  heads 
expand,  feeding  with  liquid  manure  or  artificial  stimu¬ 
lants  should  be  discontinued,  as  no  good  can  result 
from  it  after  that  stage  has  been  reached,  but  harm. 
Watering  must,  however,  continue  whenever  the  plants 
show  evidence  of  requiring  it.  The  house  should  not 
only  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  in  order  to  prolong  the 
flowering  season,  and  prevent  the  plants  from  being 
drawn,  but  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  dry  to  avoid 
damping.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  water  early 
in  the  day,  so  that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  be 
drawn  off  by  ventilation.  Should  damping  appear 
among  the  flowers,  light  a  fire  and  warm  the  hot-water 
pipes  or  flue,  as  the  case  may  be — say  about  8  or  9 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  ventilate  well  about  9  or 
10  a.m.  if  the  day  be  fine,  closing  again  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  keep  out  the  damp  air.  The  front  venti¬ 
lators  should  be  closed  about  3  p.m.  if  the  weather  be 
damp  ;  or  if  foggy  or  rainy  weather  prevails,  the  front 
ones  need  never  be  opened  at  all.  As  the  blooms 
expand,  they  may  receive  a  little  assistance,  to  enable 
the  florets  to  fall  into  their  proper  position,  and  assume 
a  certain  amount  of  regularity. 

Bulbs. 

Large-flowering  and  late  Hyacinths  should  now  be 
potted  and  plunged  in  ashes  or  coco-nut  fibre  in  a  cold 
frame,  to  allow  them  to  become  thoroughly  rooted 
before  they  are  subjected  to  heat  in  any  way.  If  the 
soil  is  moderately  moist,  as  it  should  be,  no  watering 
will  be  required  until  the  plants  are  well  started  into 
growth,  and  have  been  transferred  from  the  cold  frame 
to  the  greenhouse  or  window  as  the  case  may  be.  Various 
other  subjects  should  also  be  potted  now,  including 
Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Pheasant’s  Eye — single  and  double 
— Daffodils,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  and 
others,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  cultivator.  A 
good  fibrous  loam,  with  some  well-rotted  cow  manure, 
and  a  little  sand  will  be  found  a  suitable  compost  for 
all  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects.  The  earliest  potted 
kinds  will  now  be  throwing  up  their  leaves  and  flower- 
spikes,  and  should  be  uncovered  immediately  to  prevent 
drawing,  whether  they  are  taken  under  glass  or  not. 

If,  however,  this  can  be  conveniently  done  it  will  be 
the  safest,  as  many  of  them  will  be  inclined  to  damp 
if  wet  weather  prevails.  They  should  be  well  ventilated 
on  all  favourable  occasions  even  if  left  in  the  frames. 

Raspberries. 

These  may  be  dressed  at  once,  whether  the  leaves  have 
fallen  or  not.  Cut  all  the  old  stems  that  have  borne 
fruit  clean  away,  as  well  as  the  youug  ones  that  are  not 
required,  leaving  about  four  or  five  good  canes,  if  they 


are  to  be  tied  to  poles.  Should  they,  however,  be 
trained  to  wires  stretched  for  the  purpose,  a  greater 
number  may  then  be  allowed,  dependent  upon  the 
distance  apart  at  which  the  old  stools  are  planted. 
After  removing  the  old  canes  top  the  young  ones  about 
4  ft.  from  the  ground,  or  even  a  little  higher  up,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  vigour,  and  tie  them  to  the  wires  about 
6  ins.  apart.  Then  cut  away  all  the  rest  that  cannot 
be  accommodated.  The  latter  is  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  Raspberries,  because  then  all  the  canes  are 
fully  exposed  to  light,  and  the  ground  is  fully  occupied. 
Every  convenience  is  also  afforded  for  gathering  the 
crop. 

Pruning  Currants. 

Different  kinds  require  different  treatment.  Red 
Currants  should  be  spur  pruned — that  is,  all  the  side 
shoots  on  the  main  branches  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  h  in.  of  the  base.  These  short  pieces  constitute 
what  is  termed  spurs.  Many  of  them  may  throw  out 
strong  shoots  bearing  leaves  only,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
bulk  of  them  produce  fruiting  buds  that  develop  a 
small  amount  of  wood  only,  and  remain  short,  so  that 
the  flowering  racemes  are  produced  in  clusters  from 
these  points.  If  the  bushes  are  young,  the  leading 
shoots  should  be  cut  back  to  4  ins.  or  6  ins.  Flower 
buds  will  push  at  their  base,  and  two  or  three  wood 
shoots,  perhaps,  from  near  the  top.  Older  bushes  that 
have  filled  their  allotted  space  may  have  all  the  young 
shoots  cut  back  to  the  spurs.  White  Currants  are 
merely  varieties  of  the  red  kinds,  and  therefore  require 
similar  treatment.  Black  Currants  flower  and  fruit  all 
along  the  sides  of  the  young  shoots,  and  should  not  be 
spur  pruned.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  away 
weak,  useless  shoots,  and  shorten  the  rest  a  little. 
Very  old  shoots  that  fail  to  produce  a  fair  quantity  of 
good  fruit  should  be  cut  away,  and  young,  vigorous 
branches  encouraged  to  grow  and  fill  their  place. 
Suckers  may,  with  advantage,  be  allowed  to  spring  up, 
but  this  is  less  desirable  in  the  case  of  the  red  and 
white  kinds. 

Leaf  Soil. 

As  everyone  knows  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  a  supply  of  leaf-soil  in  the  garden 
is  of  great  economical  value.  Anyone  having  the 
convenience  to  store  leaves  may  now  collect  them  as 
they  fall  from  the  trees,  and  by  doing  so  not  only  may 
a  useful  commodity  be  obtained  cheaply,  but  the 
garden,  both  grass  and  walks,  will  look  neat  and  tidy 
even  in  November  by  being  raked  over  once  or  twice  a 
week.  If  turned  during  the  winter  so  as  to  bury  the 
dry  leaves,  they  will  be  fit  for  use  after  a  twelvemonth. 

- - 

Hardening  H’iscellany. 

Primula  obconica :  A  "Warning  to 
Gardeners. 

I  have  been  suffering  off  and  on  since  the  spring  from 
some  skin  disorder  in  my  hands,  of  which  I  ani  not  yet 
free,  and  which  is  caused  I  believe  by  some  poisonous 
matter  on  Primula  obconica.  The  disease  broke  out  in 
the  form  of  inflammation,  the  skin  hardening  and 
splitting,  and  the  inflammation  extending  up  the  arms 
to  the  elbows.  This  inflammation  would  last  about 
fourteen  days,  and  gradually  die  away,  then  as  sud¬ 
denly  appear  again,  and  always  running  a  fourteen-day 
course.  Twice  this  autumn  I  have  handled  a  batch  of 
Primula  obconica  with  the  same  results — the  appearance 
of  the  inflammation.  It  commences  with  a  strong 
itching  of  the  hands,  which  only  ceases  •when  the 
inflammation  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  I 
tried  both  a  doctor  and  a  chemist,  and  both  agreed 
that  the  disorder  was  due  to  an  irritant  poison,  but 
what  they  gave  me  to  relieve  it  only  aggravated  the 
evil,  causing  the  hands  to  feel  as  if  they  were  raw. 
One  of  my  assistants  has  been  affected  by  it,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  myself ;  and  a  neighbouring 
gardener  complained  to  me  last  week  that  after  handling 
a  few  plants  a  few  days  previously  the  backs  of  his 
hands  were  itching  and  inflamed.  I  think  some 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  subject,  as  the  plant 
will  certainly  be  discarded  if  it  is  going  to  give  people 
a  complaint  which  is  worse  than  the  itch  and  the 
scurvy  combined.—  X.  [We  have  several  times  heard 
of  mild  attacks  of  the  same  disorder,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  Primula  obconica,  but  not  before  of  so 
serious  a  nature  as  our  correspondent  describes.  The 
plant  itself  is  such  a  useful  one  that  we  should  be  sorry 
to  see  it  discarded,  and  should  be  glad  of  further  in¬ 
formation  before  condemning  it.  At  the  same  time  it 
can  do  no  harm  to  caution  those  who  grow  it  not  to 
handle  the  leaves  or  roots  too  freely  until  more  is 
known  concerning  its  poisonous  properties. — Em] 
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Solanum  capsicastrum,  Empress. 

The  fruits  of  this  variety  are  twice  the  size  of  those  of 
the  ordinary  form  of  this  well-known  plant.  Now  that 
flowering  plants  are  less  plentiful  Solanums  are  largely 
used  for  decorative  purposes.  Amongst  those  now 
finding  their  way  into  market  are  quantities  of  the 
above,  with  its  large  scarlet  fruits.  Possibly  the  berries 
are  fewer  than  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but 
their  handsome  size  more  than  compensates  for  the 
numerical  deficiency,  as  they  render  the  plants  quite 
gay.  The  plants  are,  however,  quite  dwarf,  compact, 
and  as  easily  propagated  and  managed  as  the  common 
one. 

The  Kaffir  Lily,  Schizostylis  coccinea. 

“We  have  a  quantity  of  this  very  beautiful,  and  what  is 
generally  considered,  half-hardy  Iridaceous  plant  in 
flower  just  now  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  I  say 
“half-hardy  ”  because  I  see  in  some  catalogues,  notably 
that  of  Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
“hardy  bulb.”  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  called  so, 
because  whenever  the  roots  are  left  in  the  ground  all 
through  the  winter  they  are  generally  treated  to  a 
heavy  mulching  to  preserve  them  from  frost,  as  it  is 
understood  that  they  will  not  withstand  frost.  Perhaps 
we  may  have  been  too  careful ;  at  all  events,  where  they 
are  successfully  treated  they  are  very  pretty  flowers. 
For  late  autumn  and  winter  work  in  pots  they  are  very 
acceptable,  as  they  are  of  easy  cultivation,  free  flower¬ 
ing,  and  the  scarlet  spikes  have  a  striking  effect,  more 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  that  colour 
does  not  predominate.  Roots  which  are  kept  in  pots 
all  through  the  year  will  flower  with  little  or  no  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  but  it  is  best  to  plant  out  a  portion  in  the 
open  ground  in  spring  and  pot  them  up  in  the  following 
September,  shade  and  keep  close  for  a  few  days  in  cool 
pits  until  the  plants  are  established,  and  introduce  to 
gentle  heat  in  batches  as  required  ;  those  taken  from 
the  open  ground  will  flower  later  than  those  kept  in 
pots,  so  that  in  this  way  a  long  flowering  period  will  be 
the  result.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  spikes  like  the 
Gladiolus,  the  lower  opening  first,  followed  by  those 
above  them  in  succession,  so  that  each  individual  spike 
remains  for  a  long  time  in  bloom.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  lecommended  as  an  autumn  and  winter-flower¬ 
ing  plant,  and  if  better  known  would  be  more  generally 
grown. — Alfred  Gaut,  The  Gardens,  Berwick,  Shrews¬ 
bury.  [This  plant  is  perfectly  hardy  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  but  as  it  flowers  somewhat  late  in  the  open 
borders,  the  flowers  are  occasionally  injured,  and  are 
seen  at  their  best  only  when  opened  under  glass. — Ed.] 

Datura  suaveolens. 

Undoubtedly  the  species  here  mentioned  is  the  most 
widely  disseminated  in  British  gardens,  and  the  most 
generally  appreciated,  on  account  of  the  great  size  and 
the  purity  of  its  deliciously-scented  white  flowers. 
Old  plants  flower  best,  and  the  ease  with  which  this 
can  be  effected  at  various  periods  of  the  year  is  one  of 
its  chief  recommendations.  At  present  it  is  simply 
laden  with  its  long  trumpet-like  flowers  in  a  cool  con¬ 
servatory  at  High  Elms,  Kent,  where  it  was  equally 
floriferous  about  the  same  period  last  year.  The  stems 
are  woody,  and  the  whole  plant  stands  about  8  ft.  or 
9  ft.  high.  After  it  has  flowered  at  any  given  period 
the  shoots  are  hard  cut  back,  with  the  object  of  getting 
fresh  wood,  which  in  its  turn  flowers  as  freely  as  ever. 
The  species  may  be  grown  in  a  large  pot  or  planted  out, 
and  has  an  advantage  over  D.  sanguinea,  which  flowers 
only  once  a  year.  The  shrubby  species  are  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Brugmansias  in  gardens. 

Gardeners’  Improvement  Associations. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  your  comments  at  p.  100  on 
these  associations,  which  are  being  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  which 
only  good  can  result.  "When  well  and  spiritedly  conducted 
they  must  help  to  brighten  the  lives  of  many  a  hard- 
working  man,  expand  the  minds  of  all  who  attend  their 
meetings,  and  be  the  means  of  cementing  friendships 
which  in  no  other  way  can  be  brought  about.  There 
are  “weeds”  in  the  gardening  as  well  as  in  all  other 
professions,  but  not  many,  I  am  glad  to  say.  The  rising 
generation  of  gardeners  have  a  great  many  things  to 
be  thankful  for,  and  the  chances  of  preferment  open  to 
young  men  of  ability  are  much  greater  now  than  in 
years  gone  by,  while  owing  to  modern  improvements  in 
heating  and  ventilating  alone,  the  hours  of  labour  all 
round  have  been  sensibly  reduced.  For  many  years 
past  I  have  travelled  the  United  Kingdom,  and  have 
accepted  invitations  innumerable  to  attend  meetings  of 
improvement  associations,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  me 
to  be  able  to  state  that  much  good  practical  knowledge 


have  I  gained — indeed,  something  may  be  learnt  from 
them  by  everyone.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  Reading,  and  many  other 
towns  have  thoroughly  established  associations  of  this 
kind,  which  are  doing  a  great  amount  of  good  in  their 
respective  districts.  The  various  papers  which  are  read 
and  the  good-natured  discussions  that  follow  are  indeed 
a  valuable  means  of  spreading  useful  knowledge.  Only  the 
other  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  one  of  these 
meetings  in  Birmingham,  at  which  Mr.  Jones,  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  read  a  paper  upon  the  Potato, 
which  contained  the  results  of  many  years  of  practical 
experience  ;  and  as  examples  were  exhibited  of  ancient 
and  modern  sorts,  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  present  must  have  gone  away  as  highly  pleased  as  I 
did.  The  Birmingham  and  some  other  societies  possess 
libraries  from  which  practical  books  relating  to  the 
profession  are  lent  to  the  members,  and  which  are 
regularly  added  to  as  funds  permit.  Every  town  in  the 
kingdom  should  have  a  society  for  promoting  the  same 
objects.  Only  the  combination  of  a  few  good  practical 
gardeners  is  required  to  start  such  an  association,  and 
with  energetic  management  success  is  certain. — Rusticus. 

Trachelospsrmum  jasminoicle3. 

This,  which  is  commonly  called  Rhynchospermum,  is  a 
handsome  green-leaved  evergreen  climber,  admirably 
adapted  for  training  to  pillars  and  trellises  in  the 
conservatory.  There  is  also  a  variety,  Variegatum, 
with  ornamental  foliage,  and  both  require  a  night 
temperature  of  40°  or  50°,  with,  of  course,  a  proportion¬ 
ate  rise  during  the  day.  "Where  circumstances  will 
permit  it  ought  to  be  planted  out  as  a  permanent  rafter 
plant,  as  it  gives  greater  satisfaction  when  grown  in 
this  way  than  in  pots.  The  white  Jasmine-like  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  great  profusion  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months,  literally  fill  the  house  or 
room  with  a  fragrance  that  is  appreciated  by  all,  and 
they  are  specially  desirable  for  wreaths  and  bouquet 
making.  It  also  constitutes  an  important  feature  as 
a  specimen  plant,  and  frequently  figure#  conspicuously 
in  the  group  of  specimen  flowering  plants  in  the 
exhibition  marquee. — J.  Peebles. 

Vine  Leaves  for  Decoration. 

There  are  few  gardeners  probably  who  are  not  familiar 
with  th9  beauty  of  Vine  leaves  just  as  they  are  decay¬ 
ing,  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  such  an  assortment 
of  leaves  as  we  have  received  from  Mr.  D.  P.  Bell,  Clive 
House,  Alnwick.  They  were  gathered  from  the 
Alnwick  Seedling  Vine,  a  variety  which  originated,  as 
many  of  our  readers  will  remember,  at  Alnwick  Castle. 
It  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as 
recently  as  1876  by  Mr.  Bell,  when  its  merits  as  a 
beautiful  black,  vinous,  and  late-keeping  Grape  were 
fully  recognised.  The  leaves  are  large,  five  lobed, 
deeply  serrated,  and  stated  to  die  off  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  which  they  do  ;  but  the  intermediate  changes 
are  of  varying  and  brilliant  hues,  such  as  to  render 
them  very  important  for  indoor  decoration,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  much  in  request  at  Clive  House. 
One  of  the  leaves  sent  was  of  a  dark  bronzy  green, 
with  the  principal  veins  red,  bordered  with  yellow,  and 
fading  to  a  bright  yellow  in  blotches  towards  the 
margin.  Another  was  closely  reticulated  with  a  bright 
carmine-red  all  over  on  a  groundwork  of  yellow. 
Others  were  wholly  suffused  with  crimson  of  varying 
shades,  fading  to  yellow  in  places,  while  still  another 
was  variegated  with  heavy  crimson  blotches  passing 
inwards  from  the  lobes  and  teeth  of  the  margin.  The 
central  portion  of  this  leaf  was  a  mixture  of  green,  red 
and  yellow.  In  most  cases  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
was  of  a  beautiful  pink,  with  the  midrib  and  stronger 
nerves  paler,  and  the  smaller  ramifications  darker. 

Hymenoeallis  macrostepliana. 

At  Syon  House,  Brentford,  where  this  is  grown  in 
quantity,  Mr.  Geo.  "VVythes,  the  gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  devotes  the  whole  of  the  central 
bed  of  a  stove  to  it,  obtaining  therefrom  a  large  quantity 
of  bloom  which  is  much  valued  for  cutting  purposes, 
both  on  account  of  the  pure  white  flowers  and  their 
fragrance.  The  long  tube  is  greenish,  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence,  because  the  six  rays  of  the  perianth  and 
the  great  expanded  corona  are  so  conspicuous.  The 
method  of  treatment  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  the 
material  of  which  the  bed  is  composed,  so  that  the  roots 
may  be  stimulated  by  bottom  heat.  The  foliage  is 
bulky,  but  then  the  flowers  are  something  quite  out  of 
the  usual  kind,  and  well  repay  for  their  cultivation. 
The  plant  was  introduced  only  ten  years  ago,  and  is  yet 
quite  uncommon. 


Polygonum  vaccinifolium. 

I  do  not  see  Polygonum  vaccinifolium  often  in  gardens. 
We  have  in  the  cottage  garden  a  mound  bed  about  6 
yards  long  and  3  yards  wide,  now  covered  with  the 
pretty  pink  flowers.  Its  late  blooming  is  valuable,  and 
it  stands  rough  weather.  I  have  to-day  picked  about 
the  last  of  the  Lilium  speciosum.  The  open  bloom3 
are  somewhat  battered  by  wind  and  rain,  but  the  buds 
come  out  well  in  water,  and  in  one  of  Powell’s  tall 
green  glasses  have  a  very  good  effect  on  the  dinner 
table. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge 
Heath. 

Billbargia  thyrsoidea. 

One  of  the  most  regular  flowering  species  is  that  here 
mentioned,  throwing  up  at  various  time3  of  the  year  a 
stout  erect  scape,  bearing  a  dense  thyrsoid  head  of 
flowers.  The  bracts  are  of  considerable  size,  and  when 
they  first  expand  are  of  a  warm  red  colour.  The  petals 
are  somewhat  similar,  but  more  inclined  to  scarlet,  and 
tipped  with  violet  or  blue.  Before  expansion  they  are 
rolled  up  with  a  sort  of  twist,  and  after  flowering  they 
twist  up  exactly  in  the  same  fashion,  and  remain  in 
this  position  for  some  time  before  fading.  The  stigmas 
are  bright  blue,  and  spirally  coiled  up  in  a  mass.  In 
contrast  to  the  yellow  stamens  surrounding  them,  they 
are  very  curious,  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  flower. 
The  stiflhh,  ligulate  leaves  are  nearly  erect,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  narrow,  vasiform  tuft.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  in  1850.  Some 
specimens  are  flowering  freely  in  the  garden  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  High  Elms,  Kent. 

Salvia  splendens  from  Sesd. 

It  seems  a  loss  of  time  to  grow  on  a  fresh  stock  of 
plants  from  cuttings  every  year,  and  a  waste  of  space 
to  accommodate  old  plants  as  stock  until  cuttings  can 
be  taken,  when  seedlings  can  be  raised  in  spring  and 
fljwered  in  the  autumn  following.  A  batch  of  plants 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  conservatory  at  High  Elms, 
Kent,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Taylor.  They  are  now  in 
full  bloom,  and  seem  to  carry  their  flowers  much  better 
than  when  plants  have  been  grown  in  a  warm  pit  and 
then  transferred  to  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse 
when  making  a  display.  The  seedlings  grow  vigorously 
enough,  and  make  bushy  plants  about  18  ins.  high, 
each  branch  terminating  in  a  raceme  of  flowers  that 
keeps  elongating  as  the  blooms  expand.  The  bracts 
subtending  the  flowers  are  highly  coloured,  as  also 
is  the  calyx,  while  the  corollas  are  bright  scarlet.  In 
foggy  weather,  or  when  the  plants  have  been  checked 
by  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  temperature,  the  flowers  of 
this  species  often  drop,  leaving  only  the  bracts.  "When 
grown  under  cool  conditions,  however,  and  in  a  clear 
atmosphere,  they  are  much  more  lasting. 

Salvia  patens. 

Seedlings  of  this  species  are  rather  delicate,  and 
require  careful  handling  and  attention  to  nurse  them 
into  health  and  vigour.  This  may  arise  in  the  first 
place  by  the  seeds  themselves  being  weak  and  im¬ 
perfectly  matured,  for  out  of  a  packet  of  seed  very  few 
germinate.  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  at  High  Elms,  Kent, 
finds  it  convenient  to  fall  back  upon  an  old  stock 
plant  for  cuttings  if  a  large  quantity  is  required,  as 
seeds  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  His  seedlings 
of  it  are  just  now,  however,  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
bright  blue  of  the  corolla  is  very  handsome  at  this 
season.  Near  the  base  of  the  lip  are  two  oblique  pairs 
of  white  lines,  and  there  are  two  more  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tube. 

Eupatorium  aromaticum. 

In  general  appearance  this  species  resembles  the  now 
well-known  E.  "Weinmannianum,  and  is  used  for  the 
decoration  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories  during 
winter,  but  more  especially  in  early  spring.  The 
species  under  notice  is,  however,  a  native  of  North,  not 
South  America,  and  is  therefore  hardy  and  a  suitable 
subject  for  the  herbaceous  border.  Most  of  the 
Eupatoriums  are  unpretentious-looking  plants,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  with  white  flowers,  and  seem  to  be  less 
appreciated  when  hardy  than  when  they  require  hot¬ 
house  accommodation  for  their  preservation.  It  seems 
strange  that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  yet  it  is  so. 
The  leaves  of  this  species  are  broadly  ovate  or  sub- 
cordate,  and  the  stems  do  not  much  exceed  2  ft.  in 
height,  bearing  terminal  corymbs  of  white  flowers  that 
come  into  bloom  late  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  even 
now  are  in  perfection.  The  plant  might  therefore  be 
grown  for  cut-flower  purposes,  bringing  them  into  a 
house  to  regain  their  freshness  somewhat  if  soaked  and 
knocked  about  by  the  heavy  autumnal  rains. 
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Floral  Proliferation  in  Two  Natural 
Orders. 

The  Hen-and-Chicken  Daisy  is  a  -well-known  instance 
of  this  kind,  and  others  appear  in  the  Composita;,  such 
as  a  case  that  came  under  my  notice  recently  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick.  Two  plants  of  Chrysanthemum 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  produced  monstrous  heads,  and 
the  florets,  instead  of  being  normal,  became  developed 
into  little  shoots,  literally  branches,  bearing  little  flower- 
heads  at  their  apices.  Bertier  Rendatler  habitually  pro¬ 
duces  lateral  flower-heads  of  considerable  size.  Precisely 
the  same  thing  occurred  elsewhere  in  Scabiosa  atropur- 
purea,  belonging  to  Dipsaceae,  an  order  closely  allied  to 
the  Compositse.  The  flowers  in  this  order  are  densely 
compacted  in  heads  similar  to  those  of  a  Composite, 
and  each  is  surrounded  individually  by  a  little  cup, 
termed  an  involucre,  while  the  head  of  flowers  is  also 
surrounded  by  an  involucre  of  bracts,  common  to  all. 
In  the  case  under  consideration,  median  floral  proli¬ 
feration  occurred,  and  instead  of  a  single  flower  within 
each  cup,  there  was  a  greater  or  less  number  of  them  ; 
and  the  pedicel,  normally  absent  or  nearly  so,  here 
became  more  or  less  elongated,  sometimes  considerably 
so,  carrying  a  number  of  little  flowers  more  or  less 
perfect,  or  with  the  corolla  irregularly  split,  but  of  the 
normal  colour.  Here  we  have  cases  in  two  different 
families,  of  the  florets,  not  only  of  the  ray,  but  of  the 
whole  head,  becoming  developed  into  branches,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  flower-heads 
of  both  the  Dipsaceaj  and  the  Composite  consist  of  a 
reduced  inflorescence,  which  in  the  ancestral  forms  was 
branched.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
flower  heads  of  Echinops  and  its  allies,  one  would  sooner 
expect  to  meet  with  cases  like  the  above,  than  in 
Beilis  and  Chrysanthemum.  — J.  F. 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  superba. 
This  beautiful  variegated  variety  of  the  old  Mother  of 
Thousands  varies  considerably  in  colour  at  different 
periods  of  the  year,  according  to  the  amount  of  light 
prevailing.  Just  now,  at  Forest  Hill,  the  leaves  have 
a  central  green  blotch  and  a  broad  creamy  white 
margin,  tinted  with  orange  or  red  when  young. 
During  summer  the  latter  dark  and  beautiful  shades 
are  much  more  prevalent. 

Heliantbus  orgyalis. 

A  large  number  of  the  perennial  and  autumn-flowering 
Sunflowers  have  great  similarity  in  appearance  on 
account  of  the  little  variation  in  the  general  shape  and 
size  of  the  leaves.  This  cannot  be  said  of  H.  orgyalis, 
which  has  proportionately  very  narrow  leaves,  that 
recuive  gracefully,  simply  owing  to  their  own  length. 
The  stems  are  also  so  densely  clothed  with  them  that 
they  appear  quite  sprightly  and  refined  compared  with 
the  coarseness  attributable  to  many  of  the  giants  of  the 
genus.  According  to  the  season  and  the  richness  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  the  stems  vary  from 
6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  height,  constituting  a  subject  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  planting  in  the  wild 
garden.  It  is,  however,  refined  enough  for  the  her¬ 
baceous  border,  where  the  tall  stems,  surmounted  by  a 
panicle  of  small  but  bright  yellow  flower-heads,  render 
it  a  conspicuous  object  amongst  the  other  occupants  of 
the  border  during  the  autumn  months. 

Solanum  sisymbriifolium. 

To  see  this  plant  in  its  best  character,  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  heat  and  grown  on  in  pots  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  in  autumn.  It  will  vary  from  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  under  those  conditions,  and  ripen  its  fruit 
towards  the  end  of  summer  earlier  or  later,  according 
to  the  time  the  seeds  were  sown,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  house  in  which  they  are  kept.  Raised  in  heat 
and  planted  out,  this  species  will  make  good  growth, 
and  also  flower  and  fruit  towards  the  end  of  the  season  ; 
but  in  order  to  ripen  properly  before  the  advent  of 
frost,  the  plants  must  be  well  forwarded  in  heat  before 
being  planted  out.  The  species  may  be  considered 
ornamental,  both  for  its  foliage,  its  curious  prickly 
stems,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Typically  the  flowers  are 
pale  blue,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  many  other 
species  with  which  we  are  familiar,  including  the 
Potato  ;  but  there  are  white  as  well  as  purple-flowered 
varieties.  The  leaves  are  deeply  lobed  or  pinnatifid, 
spiny,  light  green,  and  in  the  peculiar  form  of  their 
divisions  have  been  compared  to  those  of  Sisymbrium, 
a  genus  of  Cruciferous  weeds,  of  which  there  are  several 
British  representatives.  The  fruit  is  a  globular  berry, 
of  a  bright  orange-red  colour  when  mature,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  large  cherry.  One  occasionally  sees  this 
plant  in  garden3  under  the  name  of  S.  hsematocarpum, 


which,  of  course,  refers  to  the  colour  of  the  fruit.  It 
has  also  been  named  S.  Balbisii  and  S.  decurrens.  It 
might  be  used  in  sub-tropical  garden  designs  to  great 
advantage. 

Autumn -Flowering'  Saxifrages. 

Very  exceptional  in  their  season  of  flowering  are  Saxi- 
fraga  Fortunei  and  S.  cortusaefolia,  both  nearly  hardy 
in  the  south  ;  but  liable  to  have  their  flowers  soiled 
or  destroyed  owing  'to  their  habit  of  flowering  when 
the  trees  are  losing  their  leaves,  and  when  everything 
mostly  wears  a  bleak  aspect.  Both  are  compact  and 
tufted  in  habit,  with  dark  green,  lobed  and  toothed 
leaves,  something  between  kidney  and  heart-shaped  in 
outline.  The  panicles  of  white  flowers  of  S.  Fortunei 
rise  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  and  certainly  render  them¬ 
selves  conspicuous  at  this  season,  when  peering  above 
other  and  dying  vegetation.  The  petals  are  very 
unequal  in  size,  one  or  two  of  the  lower  ones  being 
much  longer  than  the  rest,  while  all  are  saw-toothed 
on  the  margin,  affording  a  character  by  which  the 
species  may  be  readily  recognised  from  S.  cortussefolia. 
The  latter  shows  the  same  irregularity  of  the  petals, 
one  to  three  of  them  being  much  longer  than  the  rest. 
Five  petals  constitute  the  regular  number  in  a  flower, 
but  this  species  seems  liable  to  produce  many  more  at 
times.  The  flowers  are  creamy  white,  and  expand 
about  the  same  time  as  the  pure  white  ones  of  S. 
Fortunei.  Both  may  be  seen  in  full  bloom  at  present 
in  the  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew. 

The  Cornish  Moneywort. 

The  green  form  of  this  British  plant  is  very  pretty, 
with  its  long,  trailing  stems  and  circular  notched 
leaves  overhanging  the  pot  or  pan  in  which  it  is  grown. 
The  variegated  form,  with  its  broad  charming  white 
margin,  is  even  a  more  handsome  plant,  but  is  rather 
more  delicate  and  less  easily  cultivated  by  those  who 
do  not  understand  its  habit.  In  a  dry  atmosphere  the 
white  margin  is  liable  to  become  brown,  thus  destroying 
the  beauty  of  the  plant.  On  its  native  rocks  it  grows 
in  partly  shaded  places  where  the  water  trickles  down, 
thus  furnishing  a  continuous  supply  of  moisture. 
Where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  keeping  it  moist  it  should 
be  covered  by  a  bell-glass,  or  hand-light  with  a  pane  of 
glass  on  the  top. 

Begonia  metallica  variegata. 

The  ordinary  and  typical  form  of  this  variety  is  so 
well  known  as  to  need  little  comment,  seeing  that  it  is 
valued  both  for  its  foliage  and  its  flowers.  There  is, 
however,  a  new  variety  with  large  patches  or  blotches 
of  creamy  white  on  the  leaves,  and  the  latter  being 
paler,  show  off  the  red  midrib  and  leading  nerves  to 
advantage.  We  noted  some  young  plants  of  it  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  at  Forest  Hill. 

The  Neapolitan  Cyclamen. 

Nome  of  the  hardy  Cyclamens  appear  better  adapted  to 
our  climate  than  C.  neapolitanum,  although  the  flowers 
come  at  a  season  when  they  are  liable  to  be  much 
injured  by  the  rough  autumnal  gales.  They  become 
quite  gay  during  August,  September,  and  October,  and 
when  the  first  blooms  expand  are  unaccompanied  by 
foliage.  The  latter  appears  before  the  flowering  season 
is  over,  and  continues  to  decorate  the  spots  where  the 
plants  grow  during  the  winter  months.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  leaves  are  cordate  in  outline,  more  or  less  deeply 
lobed  or  repandly  toothed  at  the  margin,  and  beauti¬ 
fully  variegated  with  grey  blotches,  forming  a  zone 
round  the  centre.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  purple  hue, 
marked  with  a  deep  violet-purple  ring  round  the  mouth 
in  the  typical  form  ;  but  several  distinct  varieties  are 
now  in  cultivation  which  differ  in  the  intensity  of  their 
hues  from  dark  purple  to  pure  white.  Some  of  the 
forms  are  also  sweetly  scented.  The  species  may  be 
recognised  from  the  rest  of  its  congeners  by  the  fact 
of  its  flowering  in  the  autumn  in  the  open  border,  and 
by  the  auricles  at  the  base  of  the  segments  of  the 
corolla.  It  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  hardiest  we 
have,  and  is  not  only  widely  distributed  in  central  and 
southern  Europe,  but  is  naturalised  in  a  few  of  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  The  corms  should  be 
planted  in  well-drained  situations  on  the  rockery,  or 
in  beds  of  good  soil  along  the  margins  of  drives,  where 
the  plants  will  be  somewhat  shaded  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine  until  the  leaves  die  down  in  early  summer. 

Crocus  speciosus. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the 
finest  autumn-flowering  species  of  Crocus  we  have. 


By  planting  on  different  exposures,  a  succession  of 
flowers  can  be  ensured  for  several  weeks  together 
during  the  autumn,  when  but  few  of  that  class 
are  obtainable.  The  flowers  themselves  are  of  large 
size,  warm  lilac,  and  most  beautifully  feathered 
with  deep  purple  lines,  and  the  combination  gives 
them  an  attractive  bluish  aspect.  The  leaves  appear  at 
the  same  time  as  the  flowers,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  attain  their  maximum  development.  As  a 
species  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  only  drawback  to 
its  general  cultivation  is  that  the  flowers  are  liable  to 
get  destroyed  during  stormy  weather  and  heavy  down¬ 
pours  of  rain.  But  this  applies  equally  to  many  other 
subjects  that  flower  in  autumn,  but  especially  to  those  of 
a  frail  nature.  During  sunny  or  even  calm  weather,  a 
number  of  flowers  emerge  from  the  soil,  and  for  a  time 
appear  quite  gorgeous,  to  be  succeeded  by  others  a 
little  later  on.  One  thing  that  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  planter  is  that  the  clumps  of  this  or  any 
other  autumn-flowering  Crocus  should  be  located  in 
situations  well  exposed  to  light,  but  sheltered  on  those 
sides  from  whence  the  strongest  gales  are  experienced, 
so  that  they  may  last  as  long  as  possible.  Any 
good  garden  soil  that  is  not  too  heavy  or  clayey  will 
suit  it. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

- - 

The  Heaton  House  Sale. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  holders  of  good  Orchids  to 
know  that,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  ordinary  things, 
good  varieties  still  command  good  prices.  This  was 
well  exemplified  at  the  sale  last  week  of  the  late 
Mr.  Partington’s  collection,  at  which  most  of  the 
leading  buyers  were  represented,  and  a  good  sale 
resulted,  the  total  amount  realised  being  over 
£1,000.  We  append  a  few  of  the  leading  prices 
obtained.  The  special  attraction  was  the  Phalaenop- 
sids,  and  these  were  disposed  of  as  follows : — P. 
Sanderiana,  with  branching  spikes,  6i  guineas  ;  a 
plant  with  nine  leaves,  3  guineas  ;  P.  grandiflora, 
eight  leaves  and  spike,  4J  guineas  ;  six  leaves  and 
spike,  4  guineas ;  fourteen  leaves,  9  guineas  ;  twelve 
leaves,  7  guineas  ;  thirteen  leaves,  7  guineas  ;  fifteen 
leaves,  £6  16s.  6 d.  ;  twelve  leaves  (Borneo  variety), 

8  guineas  ;  ten  leaves,  £6  16s.  6 d.  ;  P.  amabilis,  eleven 
leaves,  £5  15s.  6 d.  ;  eight  leaves,  4  guineas  ;  P. 
Sehilleriana,  five  leaves,  £?8  18s.  6 d.  ;  seven  leaves, 
£7  17s.  67.  Masdevallia  Harryana,  two  plants  in  a 
lot,  6  guineas,  7  guineas,  and  8J  guineas  ;  Epidendrum 
vitellinum  majus,  splendidly  grown,  8  guineas, 
3i  guineas,  and  £2  15s.  ;  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  albens 
odorata,  fourteen  bulbs,  in  flower,  17  and  IS  guineas  ; 
thirteen  bulbs,  in  flower,  10  guineas  ;  seventeen  bulbs, 
13  guineas  ;  C.  Mossis  Amstii,  5j  guineas  ;  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba,  one  lead,  two  flowers,  5  guineas  ;  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum  Partingtoni,  ten  bulbs,  5  guineas  ; 
and  O.  crispum  Mandiana,  5i  guineas. 

Lycaste  Skinneri,  twin-flowered. 

This  useful  and  showy  Orchid  is  now  coming  into 
bloom,  and  flowering  as  it  does  during  the  dull  part  of 
the  year,  and  the  length  of  time  the  flowers  last  in 
perfection,  makes  it  a  general  favourite.  I  saw  a  plant 
at  Homefield,  Ealing,  carrying  eleven  scapes  from  one 
pseudo-bulb,  and  one  of  the  scapes  bore  two  flowers. 
When  seen  in  such  condition  as  this,  they  form  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  house. — A.  IF. 

Macodes  Petola. 

In  habit  and  general  appearance  this  Orchid  corre¬ 
sponds  closely  to  a  species  of  Anfectochilus,  and  like 
that,  it  is  grown  solely  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage. 
The  leaves  are  ovate  and  deep  olive-green,  with  seven 
golden  yellow  nerves  running  throughout  their  length. 
Between  these,  and  connecting  them  transversely,  are 
bundles  of  yellow  veins,  like  slender  wavy  lines,  as  if 
written  with  a  finely-pointed  pen.  A  very  suitable 
compost  for  the  plant  consists  of  two  parts  sphagnum, 
chopped  fine,  to  one  of  silver-sand,  mixing  with  the 
whole  a  small  quantity  of  loam  and  _peat.  The  surface 
of  the  pot  or  pan  should  also  be  covered  with  live 
sphagnum,  and  the  long  slender  roots  of  the  plants 
inserted  in  this  after  pressing  it  firm.  Cover  the  pots 
or  pans  with  a  hand-light,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
moisture  about  the  plants  ;  but  the  top  of  the  light 
should  be  slightly  tilted  in  the  mornings,  to  renew  the 
air  about  them  and  prevent  that  stagnancy  which  would 
otherwise  occur.  We  noted  this  and  several  others  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 
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Cypripedium  insigne  albo-marginatum. 
There  are  several  very  distinct  varieties  of  this  good 
old-fashioned  Cypripedium.  That  under  notice  is 
characterised  by  the  broad  white  margin  to  the  upper 
sepal,  which  extends  to  the  base.  A  large  portion  at 
the  apex  is  also  white,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  C. 
insigne  Maulei ;  but  the  violet  blotches,  so  noticeable  a 
feature  of  the  latter,  are  here  absent.  The  petals  are 
of  a  shining  brownish  yellow,  with  darker  lines  and 
spots  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  also  brownish  yellow  and 
lustrous. 

Maxillaria  picta. 

There  is  a  small-flowered  species — namely,  M.  punctata, 
which  often  does  service  for  M.  picta  ;  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two  when 
both  have  been  seen.  Both  flower  very  profusely,  but 
as  might  be  expected,  the  smaller-flowered  one  produces 
the  greatest  number  of  individual  blooms  from  a  pseudo¬ 
bulb.  A  very  noticeable  feature  of  M.  picta  is  the  way 
in  which  the  sepals  and  petals  are  incurved  at  the  tips, 
while  in  most  species  they  are  straight.  The  inner 
surface  of  these  organs  is  orange,  but  mostly  hidden 
owing  to  the  unfolding  of  the  tips,  which  brings  the 
outer  surface  more  into  the  view  of  the  spectator.  This 
is  of  a  creamy  white,  more  or  less  heavily  blotched  with 
deep  dull  purple.  The  lip  is  creamy  white,  spotted 
internally  with  purple,  and  striped  with  that  colour 
on  the  lateral  lobes.  The  column  is  wholly  of  a  deep 
chocolate-crimson.  At  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth 
the  flowers  give  off  a  heavy  aromatic  perfume.  It  is 
now  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill. 

The  Tiger  Oncid. 

With  the  dull,  foggy  and  wet  days  of  October  and 
November  comes  Oncidium  tigrinum,  with  its  large  and 
gratefully  fragrant  flowers  diffusing  their  aroma  all 
through  the  Orchid  house.  The  lip  is  of  great  size, 
and  clear  pale  yellow,  with  a  curiously-elongated  claw 
to  the  middle  lobe,  while  the  lateral  lobes  are  low 
down,  rounded,  and  hug  the  column.  The  specific 
name  and  the  popular  title  are  derived  from  the  broad 
chocolate-brown  bars  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  which 
are  strongly  undulated  on  the  margins,  and  spreading. 
It  is  a  strong-growing  species,  with  flowers  ranking 
amongst  the  largest  in  size.  Flowering  specimens  may 
be  seen  in  the  collection  at  Forest  Hill,  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 


THE  STOVE. 

Berry-bearing  Plants. — Many  of  these  are  ex¬ 
tremely  serviceable  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove  or 
warm  conservatory  during  the  winter  months.  Amongst 
the  Ardisias  may  be  mentioned  A.  crenulata,  A.  c. 
fructu-albo,  with  red  and  white  fruit  respectively  ;  the 
berries  of  A.  mamillata  are  bright  red,  of  A.  poly- 
cephala  black,  and  of  A.  japonica  deep  red  or  almost 
crimson.  Then  we  have  Rivinia  laevis  and  R.  humilis 
with  red,  and  R.  flava  with  yellow  berries.  Some  of 
the  Capsicums  are  very  effective,  including  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  Gem,  and  Tom  Thumb,  the 
bright  colour  of  the  fruits  being  always  attractive.  The 
numerous  purple  berry-like  fruits  of  well-grown  plants 
of  Calliearpa  purpurea  offer  a  feature  of  attractiveness 
quite  different  from  any  of  the  foregoing.  Batches  of 
the  several  kinds,  according  to  taste,  should  annually 
be  grown  on,  to  help  to  brighten  the  houses  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months. 

Bougainvilleas. — Both  B.  glabra,  B.  speciosa,  and 
B.  spectabilis  should  now  be  gradually  induced  to  rest 
by  the  partial  withholding  of  water,  and  after  this  they 
should  receive  what  necessary  pruning  they  require. 
If  grown  in  a  stove,  B.  glabra  generally  makes  long 
rambling  shoots,  producing  but  a  moderate  amount  of 
bloom.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  ramble  at  will  in  a  large  bed.  This  can  be 
remedied  by  growing  the  plants  in  tubs  or  in  brick- 
built  enclosures  of  limited  dimensions,  so  as  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  space  at  their  command.  The  bottom 
may  be  made  of  concrete,  but  means  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  perfect  drainage,  for  if  the  superfluous  moisture 
is  not  allowed  to  pass  away  the  soil  is  apt  to  become 
sour,  and  would  then  be  anything  but  favourable  to  the 
well-being  of  the  plants.  After  allowing  a  means  of 
escape  to  water,  cover  the  bottom  with  bricks  broken 
into  moderately  small  pieces,  for  the  roots  delight  to 
cling  to  these  in  order  to  absorb  the  moisture  clinging 
to  them.  B.  spectabilis,  as  well  as  B,  speciosa,  will 


flower  all  the  better  by  this  confinement,  and  by  being 
kept  on  the  dry  side  during  the  winter. 

Bouvardias. — Some  of  these  in  full  bloom  may  be 
placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  kept  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm  to  maintain  the  plants  in  a  flowering 
condition  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  although 
they  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  greenhouse  plants  they 
are  in  reality  more  at  home  in  the  stove  or  intermediate 
house  in  winter,  and  they  must  be  kept  there  if  a  large 
amount  of  bloom  produced  successionally  is  required. 
Do  not  neglect  them  in  the  matter  of  watering,  for 
while  growth  and  flowers  are  being  produced  the  roots 
are  active  and  require  constant  supplies  of  water  con¬ 
taining  food  ingredients. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Plants  in  Flower. — As  the  more  forward  of  the 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums  come  into  bloom,  have  them 
transferred  to  the  show  house  unless  they  are  intended 
for  exhibition  purposes.  Frequently,  however,  a 
number  of  plants  are  grown  specially  for  decorative 
purposes,  by  pinching  the  plants  early  so  as  to  make 
them  bushy,  and  by  thinning  the  buds  very  moderately 
so  as  to  get  quantity  instead  of  size.  With  such  the 
house  may  be  rendered  gay.  To  these  may  be  added 
Richardias,  Salvias,  Ericas,  Primulas,  Begonia  Knows- 
leyana,  Browallia  elata,  Marguerites,  and  others. 

Ventilation. — Great  attention  should  now  be  given 
to  houses  containing  plants  in  a  growing  state,  but 
more  especially  to  those  occupied  by  soft-wooded 
subjects  in  a  flowering  condition,  while  the  temperature 
must  necessarily  be  kept  low.  All  watering  should  be 
done  in  the  morning,  and  if  there  is  any  inclination  to 
damp,  the  pipes  should  be  slightly  warmed  about  nine 
or  ten  o’clock,  and  the  top  ventilators  opened,  in  order 
that  the  moisture  may  escape. 


THE  FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Figs. — If  ripe  fruit  is  desired  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  the  house  intended  for  forcing  should  be  got  in 
readiness  immediately.  The  Fig  is  very  liable  to 
attacks  of  red-spider  and  scale  during  the  ripening 
period  when  the  atmosphere  is  being  kept  dry  ;  there¬ 
fore,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  exterminate 
the  pests  before  the  house  is  closed  for  forcing.  Every 
part  of  the  interior — both  glass,  wood-work  and  the 
back  wall— -should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  warm 
water  and  soft-soap.  The  back  wall  should  then  be 
whitewashed,  using  a  little  sulphur  in  the  lime  em¬ 
ployed. 

Strawberries.  —  There  is  no  necessity  to  house 
plants  intended  for  forcing,  as  it  is  not  only  more 
natural  for  them  to  be  exposed,  but  the  crowns  will 
plump  up  better,  and  ripen  when  fully  exposed  to  what 
sunshine  they  may  possibly  get.  The  pots  should, 
however,  be  plunged  in  clean  coal  ashes,  or  one 
of  the  several  materials  used  for  such  purposes,  in  order 
to  protect  the  roots  from  frost  when  such  occurs. 
There  is  no  likelihood  of  plants  in  the  open  air  getting 
dry  at  the  present  time  ;  but  in  the  case  of  those 
removed  indoors  preparatory  to  forcing,  this  is  a  matter 
that  mu  it  not  on  any  account  be  neglected,  as  it  is 
very  prejudicial  to  the  roots. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Frames.  — These  should  no  w  be  wellstored  with  Lettuce, 
Cauliflower,  Endive,  and  other  subjects  of  that  nature, 
that  could  not  with  safety  be  left  much  longer  in  the 
open  air.  To  keep  them  healthy  and  strong  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  the  sashes  right  off  on  all  occasions, 
both  night  and  day,  in  the  absence  of  heavy  rain  or 
frost. 

Broccoli.— In  order  to  be  prepared  for  a  severe 
winter,  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Broccoli  should  be  heeled 
over,  so  that  the  crowns  may  face  the  north.  By  this 
means  they  will  be  protected  against  the  freezing  and 
thawing  to  which  they  may  be  subjected  by  a  severe 
winter.  The  produce  is  not  so  great  when  plants  are 
treated  in  this  manner  ;  but  in  the  event  of  a  hard 
winter,  the  chances  are  that  the  whole  of  the  stock  gets 
destroyed. 

- ->$<- - 

Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies. 


Ealing. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  23rd  of  October,  Mr.  G.  Cannon 
presiding.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  several 
new  members  were  proposed  and  admitted.  Mr.  W right, 
The  Gardens,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  read  a  paper  on 


‘ 1  Bees  and  Fertilisation,  ”  and  after  showing  by  diagrams 
the  construction  of  flowers  and  pollen  grains,  put  several 
varieties  of  the  latter  under  the  microscope.  Mr. 
Wright  endeavoured  to  show  how  important  a  part  the 
work  of  bees  and  insects  was  to  the  fertilisation  of 
flowers,  especially  to  that  of  fruit  trees  in  the  early 
spring  months,  and  his  opinion,  after  much  observation 
and  experience,  was  that  much  of  the  failure  in  the  fruit 
crops  was  caused  by  the  want  of  bees  in  the  garden  and 
orchard.  By  their  assistance  were  gained  two  points — 
more  fruit  and  plenty  of  honey.  Several  questions 
were  asked,  and  answered  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him  for  his  paper.  The  sec¬ 
retary  announced  the  awards  of  the  judges,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  for  the  essays  on  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips,  indoor  and  out,  with  a  list  of  the  best 
varieties.  There  were  three  competitors — viz.,  first 
prize,  “Bulbil,”  Mr.  H.  Dee,  foreman,  The  Gardens, 
Hanger  Hill  House  ;  second,  “Gardenia,”  Mr.  Edwards, 
gardener  to  W.  Owen,  Esq.,  Castle  Bar,  Ealing  ;  third, 
Mr.  Gates,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow, 
Drayton  House,  Ealing.  There  was  an  excellent  exhi¬ 
bition,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  first  and 
second  prize  papers  on  the  Hyacinth,  &c.,  were  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  society  on  Wednesday,  October 
30th,  the  day  originally  fixed  for  a  concert  arranged  by 
the  members  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
but  which  had  to  be  postponed,  after  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  had  been  made,  to  November  20th,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  those  who  have  the  letting  of  the  hall 
in  not  obtaining  a  musical  license. 

Ware  and  District. 

We  understand  that  the  gardeners  in  the  Ware  district 
of  Herts  have  established  an  improvement  society  on 
the  lines  of  that  at  Chiswick,  with  Stanley  Gray,  Esq., 
as  chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding  as  honorary 
secretary.  The  meetings  will  be  held  fortnightly, 
when  papers  will  be  read  and  interesting  discussions 
initiated  by  the  members. 

- - 

We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  the  22nd  ult. ,  at 
Clapham,  of  Mr.  John  Buxton,  on  his  seventy-ninth 
birthday.  He  was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  (Southern  Section) 
shows,  from  the  first  one  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in 
1877  to  that  of  two  years  ago,  failing  health  having 
latterly  compelled  him  to  partially  relinquish  active 
work  amoDg  his  plants.  Mr.  Buxton  was  an  instance 
of  a  keen  specialist,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a 
thorough  all-round  man.  He  received  his  earliest 
training  at  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom, 
then  famous  for  their  collection  of  herbaceous  plants 
when  these  were  in  their  hey-day.  Thence  he  went  to 
the  R.  H.  S.’s  garden,  at  Chiswick,  and  eventually 
established  himself  in  business  as  a  nurseryman  in  the 
Wandsworth  Road,  retiring  about  fourteen  years  ago. 
He  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  largest  growers  of  Pansies, 
many  varieties  of  his  raising  having  been  in  high  favour 
as  exhibition  flowers  in  their  day.  For  many  years  a 
grower  of  border  Carnations,  he  caught  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  class  varieties  from  Mr.  Dodwell  when  the 
latter  became  his  neighbour,  and  retained  it,  as  florists 
do,  until  the  last. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Brussels  Sprout  and  Savoy. — Battle :  The  big  sprout  you 
sent  us  is  very  good  in  its  way,  and  although  we  cannot  vouch 
for  its  being  new,  yet  we  should  consider  it  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  and  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Something  similar 
is  obtained  from  early  Cabbages,  by  leaving  the  old  stems  in  the 
ground  after  the  head  has  been  cut,  when  a  large  quantity  of 
small  but  very  usable  heads  are  obtained  for  the  table.  If  such 
are  acceptable  then,  we  should  say  that  such  miniature  heads 
would  be  equally  so  in  winter.  The  little  head  sent  us  (for  wo 
can  hardly  speak  of  it  as  a  sprout)  measured  3  ins.  long  and  2J 
ins.  in  diameter,  and  was  so  compact  and  solid  that  we  cannot 
doubt  its  utility  for  the  purpose  named.  There  is  nothing  im¬ 
possible  about  its  being  a  cross  between  the  Brussels  Sprout  and 
the  Savoy ;  but  we  should  not  call  it  a  hybrid,  because  both 
have  been  derived  from  the  Wild  Cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea), 
of  which  they  are  merely  garden  varieties.  We  presume  the 
terminal  head  would  he  of  moderate  size,  and  together  with  the 
eighteen  small  ones  would  be  a  good  return  of  a  useful  vegetable 
from  the  ground  occupied. 

Dion^a  muscipula.—  Perthshire  :  Your  specimen  of  Venus’ 
Fly-trap  would  be  too  far  from  the  glass  in  a  vinery  unless 
placed  close  to  the  front  lights.  You  do  not  say  at  what  tem¬ 
perature  you  keep  the  vinery.  It  will  be  well  to  remember  that 
the  plant  is  nearly  hardy,  and  should  he  kept  in  a  very  cool  place, 
say  in  a  greenhouse  or  even  in  a  frame  from  which  the  frost  is 
just  excluded,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  It  is  a  marsh 
plant  in  its  native  habitats,  and  should  therefore  he  kept  con¬ 
tinuously  moist  by  standing  the  pot  containing  it  in  a  pan  of 
water.  Also  keep  it  covered  with  a  bell-glass  to  prevent  the 
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fluctuations  of  a  dry  atmosphere.  Tour  plant  might  have  been 
weakly  or  not  established  when  you  received  it,  in  which  case 
the  plant  frequently  dies.  There  should  be  no  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  healthy  plant  under  the  above  conditions. 

Names  of  Fruits. — J,  S. :  1,  Dumelow’s  Seedling ;  2,  American 
Mother  3,  Benoni ;  4,  Colonel  Vaughan.  R. :  1,  Brabant 
Bellefleur ;  2,  Kerry  Pippin  ;  3,  Red  Autumn  Calville  ;  Pear, 
Jersey  Gratioli. 

Names  of  Plants.—/.  T. :  1,  Maxillaria  picta ;  2,  Oncidium 
flexuosum.  E.  A.  :  1,  Fittonia  Verschaffeltii  argyroneura  ;  2, 
Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatus ;  3,  Pentstemon  gentianoides 
var.  ;  4,  Sedum  spectabile  ;  5,  Funkia  grandiflora  ;  6,  Phillyrea 
media  ;  7,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus.  Huntingdonian : 
The  common  Spindle  Tree,  Euonymus  europaeus.  Its  wood  used 
to  be  largely  employed  by  country  butchers  for  making  skewers, 
and  perhaps  is  still  so  used. 

Various. — Stella :  The  plant  looks  like  the  Wild  Campion 
(Lychnis  diurna),  but  you  do  not  send  us  a  “specimen."  It 
would  be  better  to  layer  the  Laurustinus  now,  or  if  you  take 
cuttings  you  must  put  them  under  a  bell-glass  in  the  warmer 
part  of  the  greenhouse.  The  Bay  Laurel  is  generally  propagated 
by  layers,  but  cuttings  put  in  sandy  soil  and  treated  like  the 
Laurustinus  will  root  freely.  The  scientific  generic  name  of  the 
wireworm  is  Elater,  but  there  are  several  species,  the  most 
common  of  which  are  E.  striatus,  E.  obscurus,  and  E.  sanguineus. 

Communications  Received. — J.  G. — W.  P. — J.  D. — II.  C. — 
R.  S.— J.  S.—  M.  R.— E.  R.  J.— W.  S.— W.  D. — R.  S.  0.— 
Calomel.— Battle.— A  Constant  Reader.— J.  T.  B. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIYED. 

Dicksons’  Limited,  Chester.— Catalogues  of  Fruits,  Forest 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices, 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages  ....  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ..  ..per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  4  0  1, 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 


3  0 


6  0 


s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  hunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  1 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1 
Small  salading, punnet  0 
Spinach,  per  strike  . .  2 
Tomatos  ....  per  lb.  0  6 
Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


s.d. 


0  9 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  :  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 
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Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale.— Roses  and  Hardy  Plants. 


Anthracite  Coal. 


Heating  Apparatus. 


ARTERS’  CHOICE  BULBS,  as  supplied  to 

H.M.  the  Queen  and  the  London  County  Council. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  EASTER  LILY.— 

For  festival  decorations,  and  in  establishments  where  a 
quantity  of  snow-white  bloom  is  required,  this  lovely  Lily  is 
invaluable.  It  can  also  be  readily  forced  into  bloom  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  Magnificent  groups  were  exhibited  by  us  during  last 
spring  at  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Crystal  Palace  Shows,  on  both 
occasions  gaining  an  important  award.  These  displays  were 
pronounced  by  all  who  saw  them  to  be  the  finest  exhibits  of 
pure  white  Lilies  ever  staged.  We  again  hold  the  entire  stock 
of  the  largest  cultivator  in  Bermuda,  and  are  now  supplying 
fine  sound  bulbs,  price  Is.  and  2s.  each,  10s.  6 d.  and  21s.  per 
dozen,  carriage  free. 

CARTER'S  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  beautifully  Coloured 
Plate  of  this  charming  Lily,  together  with  full  particulars  of  all 
other  choice  Bulbs  and  Roses  for  autumn  planting,  gratis  and 
post  free  from 

CARTERS,  Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants,  237  and  23S 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 

Our  Collection  is  now  on  view. 
All  the  Choicest  Novelties  and  Best 
Standard  Varieties  can  be  seen. 

Inspection  cordially  invited. 

Railway  Stations  : 

FOREST  HILL  &  CATFORD  BRIDGE 

Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

JOHN  hAIINKa  &  SONS, 
Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

KELWAY’S  GLADIOLI 

AT  THE 


W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  73,  Nethergate,  Dundee.— Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  &e. 

W.  Thompson,  Union  Bridge,  Newtown,  Pemberton,  Lancs.— 
Select  Chrysanthemums. 

Ewing  &  Co.,  Sea  View  Nurseries,  Havant.— Descriptive  List 
of  General  Nursery  Stock. 

- — - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  October  26th 
was29'55  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  29’04  ins.  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  highest  30 '04  ins.  on  Friday 
evening.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  46  '7°, 
and  3  ’8°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  was 
below  the  average  throughout  the  week,  the  coldest 
day  being  Friday.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind 
was  N.N.E.,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  7 '4  miles  per  hour,  which  was  3’8  miles  below 
the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years. 
Rain  fell  on  four  days  of  the  week  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  1  *07  in.  The  duration  of  registered  bright 
sunshine  in  the  week  was  8 '01  hours,  against  15 '3 
hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

October  28 ill. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate  inquiry  for 
French  Red  Clover  at  the  low  prices  now  ruling.  Hew 
English  Red  Clover  does  not  offer  freely.  White  Alsike 
and  Trefoil  steady.  Italian  Rye  Grasses  dearer. 
- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


October  30(A. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  16  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  10  2  6 

Peaches  ....per  doz.  4  0  10  0 


s.d. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  6 
—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  0 
Plums . J-sieve  2  0 


s.d. 

3  0 

4  6 
4  6 


Out  Flowers. — Avep.a 
s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..3  0  6  0 
Asters,  French, 

per  bunch 

Asters..  ..12  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Cornflower,. 12  bnchs. 

Dahlias  . .  12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,12bchs. 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 

Forget-me-nots .  16  4  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  0  12  0 
Gladioli  brenehleyensis, 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  3  0  9 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

Plants  in  Pots. — Avee 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Asters  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

specimens,  each  10  5  0 

Cockscombs  _ doz.  3  0  6  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracsena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 


)E  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Lilac,  white, 

per  bunch  5  0  7  0 
Lilium  lancifolium, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  10  4  0 
Pansies  ..12  bunches 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12  sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum.  12  buehs. 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  0  6  10 

—  SafCrano  ..  per  doz.  0  6  10 
Stephanotis,12  sprays  3  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen,  o  6  10 
Violets. ..  .12  bunches  10  16 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0.40 

ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.  d. 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  . ,  6  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var., perdoz.  4  0  18  0 

Fuchsia . perdoz. 

Heliotrope  ..perdoz. 
Hydrangeas ..  per  doz.  6  0  15  0 
Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  2  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  .  .per  doz. 

Solanums _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 


W.  H.  Essery .  144 

Auction  Sales. 

Protlieroe  &  Morris  .  130 

J.  C.  Stevens  .  130 

Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Son  .  129 

Carter  &  Co . 142 

Benjamin  Soddy .  130 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  130 

Sutton  &  Sons  .  129 

R.  Sydenham  .  131 

Van  Tubergen,  Junr .  129 

J.  W.  Woodward  .  143 

Catalogues. 

Barr  &  Son  .  129 

Cannell  &  Sons  .  144 

Carter  &  Co.  ..  .  142 

J.  Cheat  &  Sons .  144 

Dicksons  .  142 

Kelway  &  Son  .  142 

H.  Lane  &  Sou  .  142 

Sutton  &  Sons .  129 

Ryder  &  Son  .  131 

Clematis. 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  130 

Ferns. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead .  143 

R.  Holmes  .  129 

Smith .  129 

W.  Strike .  129 

Florists"  Flowers. 

M.  Campbell  .  129 

G.  Davidson .  143 

J.  Galvin .  129 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  142 

S.  Rogers .  129 

Fruit  Trees. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  142 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons .  144 

G.  Cooling  &  Sons .  142 

Dicksons  .  142 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  .  129 

R.  Neal .  143 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  1 30 

Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  130 

H.  Lane  &  Son  .  142 

Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son  143 

T.  Rivers  &  Son .  143 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  130 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

J.  Arnold .  129 

Carson  &  Sons .  130 

Geo.  Coppin  &  Sons  .  129 

H  J.  Gasson  .  129 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst...  129 
H.  G.  Smyth  .  129 


Albion  Lamp  Co .  144 

J.  Attwood  .  129 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co. ...  129 
C.  Toope  &  Co .  144 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons  .  129 

W.  Clark  .  129 

W.  Cooper  .  144 

C.  Frazer’s  Exors .  144 

J.  Gray . 129 

H.  Hope  .  129 

E.  &  F.  Newton . .  129 

A.  Peel  &  Sons  .  129 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ...  144 
J.  Weeks  &  Co .  129 

Insecticides. 

Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  ...  129 

Gishurst  Compound  .  129 

Nicotine  Soap  . .  129 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson .  129 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  129 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps’  Cocoa .  144 

Gishurstine .  129 

Harrison’s  Knitter .  144 

Osman  it  Co .  144 

A.  Outram  .  144 

Smyth's  Orchid  Baskets  129 

Mushroom  Spawn. 

Wm.  Cuthush  &  Son .  144 

Orchids. 

F.  Horsman  &  Co .  129 

Hugh  Low  &  Co.  .  130 

P.  McArthur  .  129 

Plants,  various. 

T.  Jannoch  .  142 

Kelway  &  Son .  130 

J.  H.  Virgo  .  129 

Roses. 

G.  W.  Boothby  .  129 

H.  English  .  129 

Ryder  &  Son  .  131 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  130 

J.  Walters  . 129 

Seeds. 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  130 

Situations .  142 

Societies’  Announce¬ 
ments  .  130 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  os.  ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

*  *  Advertisements  for  the  current  week ,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT  AND  WANTED. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

f  /  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN,  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  he  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Ilolborn,  W.C. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

npHE  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  THE  GAR- 

I  DENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


PABIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION,  1089, 

Gained  in  Open  Competition,  each  time  shown,  the 

FIRST  RRIZF. 

CATALOGUES  gratis, 

il.AXGPOMT,  SOMERSET. 


Lilies  of  the  Yallej  at  Christmas ! 

All  who  wish  to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  above  in  bloom  by 
Christmas  week,  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  early  delivery. 
To  obtain  reliable  crowns,  order  direct  of  the  grower.  I  offer 
the  same  at  5s.  per  100,  packing  included,  for  cash  with  order  ; 
cheaper  by  the  1,000  and  10,000.  Orders  are  now  booked  for 
delivery  early  in  November. 


T.  JANNOCH, 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Grower  by  Special  Warrant  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales, 

DERSINGHAM,  KING’S  LYNN,  NORFOLK. 


FRUIT 

TREES. 


Immense  Stock  of  remark¬ 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 


New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
on  application. 


DICKSONS  THE  ATRSERIES, 

(Limited)  CHESTER. 


DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  Deciduous  and 
Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Forest  Trees,  Ivies,  Clematis, 
&c.,  on  application.  150  Acres  devoted  to  Nursery  Stock. 


T  L  ZLAJSTE  &  SOKT, 
The  Nurseries, BERKHAMSTED,  HERTS. 


THE  NEW  EARLY  DESSERT  APPLE, 

POOLING’S  BEAUTY  OF  BATH,  should 

be  added  to  every  collection.  It  is  the  best  flavoured  and 
handsomest  early  Apple  yet  introduced,  and  will  be  indispen¬ 
sable  as  an  early  dessert  fruit  when  it  becomes  known.  Strong 
Maiden  Trees,  2s.  6 d.  eaeh,  24s,  per  doz. ;  2-year  Trees,  3s.  6d. 
each,  36s.  per  doz.  ;  Pyramids,  5s.  eacli ;  Dwarf  Trained,  7s.  6<f. 
each.  New  Rose  and  Fruit  Tree  List  free  by  post. 

GEO.  COOLING  &  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  BATH. 


of  ALL  KlNDS^ 


Who  Cultivate  goo  K»h?s 
V  r.  T  TRUEToNAM/ 

\IllbstrajedLisraLisT0F  ^AMESi 

sP  Stamps;  J  Gratis.^ 
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BULBS!  BULBS!!  BULBS!! 

Best  Quality.  Lowest  Prices.  Carriage  Free. 

60  selected  bulbs  Is.  CfZ.,  viz.,  2  Hyacinths,  15  Crocus,  G  Tulips, 
3  Narcissus,  6  Scillas,  8  Ixias,  S  Iris,  C  Aconites,  6  Snowdrops. 
160  in  9  varieties,  3s.  Narcissus,  Paper  White,  Is. ;  Gladiolus, 
The  Bride,  KM. ;  Freesia  refracta.  Is.;  Tuberose,  Is.  0d. ;  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  9 d.,  all  per  doz.  Liliura  Harrisii,  9 d.  each  ;  Lilium 
Auratum,  id.  each,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. 

Special  cheap  Bulb  Catalogue  gratis  and  post  free. 

J.  w.  woodward, 

23,  HARGRAVE  PARK  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

THE  BEST  BEDDING  CARNATIONS. 

JTO  STAKES  REQUIRED. 

PAUL  ENGLEHEART . Crimson  Clove. 

LADY  AGNES  . Salmon-pink. 

Is.  3d.  each  ;  12s.  per  dozen. 

Strong  layers  of  these  fine  varieties  now  ready. 

GILBERT  DAVIDSON, 

AMMANFORD,  B.S.O.,  SOUTH  WALES. 

JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AMO  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed.  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 

‘“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES^ 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NUESEEIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AMBROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

thomas’ rivers  &  son, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 


The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


—  CONTENTS  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  ; 
I.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings — Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

“GARDENING  WORLD  "  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

And  THROUGH  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE, 

By  JOHN  CRANSTON, 

CONTAINING 

Every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture ;  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest 
Roses  (fully  described) ;  a  select  list  of  sorts  adapted  to  various  circumstances, 
situations,  soils,  and  climates;  a  complete  catalogue  of  varieties  of  Roses  in¬ 
troduced  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

To  be  performed  during  each  month  throughout  the  year. 


“GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST„  STRAND,  W.C. 

PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  Id. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Annual, 

Edited  by  LEWIS  CASTLE. 


-CQNTENTS- 

Chrysanthemum  Topics — Notes  on  Novelties — The  Blue  Chrysanthemum — Ou  Dressing  the  Blooms— Notes 
from  the  West,  the  Midlands  aud  the  North — A  Chat  about  Chrysanthemums — Wood  Ripening — Manures  for 
Chrysanthemums — Damping  in  Blooms — Chrysanthemum  Sports  —Mid- winter  Chrysanthemums — List  of  Varieties 
Certificated  since  1859 — Chrysanthemum  Societies,  &c. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.G. 

NOW  READY.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 


SPECIALLY  LOW  AUTUMN  OFFER  and 
Catalogue  of  about  1,400  Species  and  Varieties,  free  on 
application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.  Qd.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 
THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

IS  published  every  Thursday  morning,  for  Saturday, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  ou  the  following  terms,  prepaid: — For 
twelve  months,  6s.  6d.  ;  six  months,  3s.  3 d.  ;  three 
months,  Is.  8rf.  (post  free).  Foreign  Subscriptions 
(excepting  India  and  China),  8s.  8 d.  for  twelve  months, 
including  postage.  P.O.O.  to  he  made  payable  to 
B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Laue  Post  Office. 


NORTH7  BRITISH 


AGRICULTURIST. 


THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer’s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 


The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 


Farms  to  be  Let ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords, 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c. 


Offices  : 


Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 
Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Artificial  Manures ; 
Agricultural  Implements,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  and  Engines. 


377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 
It1,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III.  — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VT. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines  :  when  and  how  to 
do  it. 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


eoisfssf  S. 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII. — Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI.— Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII.— Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI. — Tile  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I— XXX.— Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s,  post  free,  5s.  3d, 


“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  W.C. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue, 

WITH  NEW  SUPPLEMENT, 

NOW  READY.  Price  Is.;  Free  by  Post ,  Is.  Id. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Tx.  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


prepared  by  a  Specially  Selected  Committee  of 


-CONTENTS- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  By  C.  HARMAN  PAYNE. 


Section  1.—  Incurved  Varieties 
,,  2.— Japanese  Varieties 

,,  3. — Japanese  Reliexed 

,  4. — Reflexed  Varieties 


Section  5. — Large  Anemone 
,,  C. — Japanese 

,,  7.— Pompons 


Section  8. — Pompon  Anemones 
,,  9. — Early-flowering  Vais. 

,,  10.— Late-flowering  Vars. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  C0VENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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ESTABLISHED  18  4-8 


ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED. 


RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 


Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  EOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability ,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

4 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

From  whom  the  ORIGIN  A  L  ANTHRACITE  only  can  be  had.  [See  “GARDENING  WORLD,"  January,  5, 1SS9. 


FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

12  S:  by  3  it : : : : : : : :  it  i!& } Carriase  and  packing  free- 


No.  61.— IMPROVED  LEAN-TO  FRAME. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats ;  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes  ;  8  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15s. ; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  10  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s.  ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15s.  Packing-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  aud  Belfast. 

Illustrated.  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse ,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  <tc.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


iPgJBEST  w  ml 


\T\TC.GAKPEn. 


MILLTRAGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

eeeqhgatb  nurseries, 

LONDON  N. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FOLHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

Greenhouses. —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  8  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans,  &c.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


I  PATENT  CH  AMPION  HEA  T  E  R&P 


TOOPE’S 

PATENT 

Celebrated  Hot-water  Boilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  be  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heating  every  description  of 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Propa¬ 
gators,  Simplex  Fumigator,  &c. 


3B0 


COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  CUARANTEJeQ 


RICHARDSON’S 


Catalogues  and  Estimates  free. 

^  C.  TOOPE,  f.r.h.s  ,  &  Go,, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON, 


rttUlTTR 

For  Market  and  Private  Growers, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC,  i 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

A  ,fkHEAL*-SONS 

b  Crawley,-  ly?  Sussex.. 

Zinc  Chrysanthemum  Cups 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


* 


At, 


Best 

work  guaranteed 
and  at  lowest  prices. 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  Hot  -  water 
Apparatus  complete. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


FOR  EXHIBITING  CUT  BLOOMS, 


2-INCH,  suitable  for  Incurved 
2J  „  „  „  large  Incurved 

Japanese  .. 

3  „  „  „  large  Japanese 

ZINC  WATER  TUBES . 

FLOWER  BOTTLES  for  large  specimens 
IVORY  TWEEZERS  for  dressing  blooms 
BRASS 

PA  I NTED  ST  ANDS,  fitted  with  6  cups  and  tubes 
Ditto  do.  fitted  with  1 2  cups  and  tubes 
BOXES  to  carry  12  blooms,  fitted  with  lock  .. 
Ditto  to  carry  24  „  „  „  „ 


per  doz. 
and  small 
.  per  doz. 


each 


s. 

3 

4 
4 
2 
6 
2 
1 
4 
7 

15 

18 


HEW  harrisoh 


OSMAN  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  St.,  London,  E. 


KNITTER 

K  N  STS  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

K.N  ITS  Gloves  and  every  description 
i  Clothing  In  WOOL,  BILK,  or  COTTON- 
in  100  different  fancy  patterns  all  upon 
one  machine.  Lists  2d.  per  tost. 

WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

IK.  Si„  M±scuu.nuu 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

DARLINGTON. 


$ 


RIPPINGILLE’S 


PATENT  PORTABLE 


HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS 

For  Heating  small  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  &c. 

ODOURLESS,  SMOKELESS,  EFFICIENT,  &  ECONOMICAL 


They  will  burn  20  hours  without  attention,  and  are  so  simple  a 
child  can  manage  them.  Manufactured  of  the  best  material, 
carefully  tested  and  warranted  sound.  Price  from  22s.  6d.  each. 
Made  in  Five  Sizes.  Sold  by  all  Ironmongers.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  name  of  nearest  Agent  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  Sole  Makers, 

THE  ALBION  LAMP  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 


U 


Hid,  2s.  6d.,  DOST  FREE. 
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QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

iO  to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

OMADL  PERNS  in  thumbs,  good  stuff, 

kJ  3s.  per  doz.  :  21s.  per  103,  cash.  Packing  free. 

W.  STRIKE,  Florist,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

New  White  Self  Carnation,  Mrs.  Muir. 

THE  finest  White  ever  sent  out,  7  s.  per  pair. 

— M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist,  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 

MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gymno- 
granima/ochracea). — Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz. ;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid.— R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

ORCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  New  Inter¬ 
leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  just  published,  po^t  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSMAN  &  CO.,  Colchester. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

YA  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  he  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

pARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.  —Hardy 

vA  border,  in  SO  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to— S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro'. 

T^IRGO’S  NEW  FORGET-ME-NOT, 

Y  “BLUE  PERFECTION." — The  queen  of  spring  bedding 
plants.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  produce  a  sensational 
display  next  spring.  Plants,  9 d.  each  ;  6s,  per  doz.— J.  H. 
VIRGO,  Florist,  W7alton-in-Gordano,  npar  Clevedon. 

OSES  !  ROSES  ! !  " ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now.— JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

PRUNING  SEASON. — Send  for  Lists  and 

Testimonials  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner,  used  in  the 
principal  parks  and  gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom.— Patentees, 
GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Jcnr  ,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  may  he  had  free 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  G,  2s.  6 cl.  •  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  os.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

BEST  and  CHOICEST  ROSES  in  cultiva- 

vation.- Strong,  well-grown  dwarfs,  H.  P.s,  6s.  dozen- 
25s.  100 ;  £10  1,000.  TEAS  and  NOISETTES.  9s.  dozen  ;  50s  100 
Catalogues.  500  varieties.  CHOICE  APPLES.  PEARS,  and 
PLUMS,  well  grown,  6s.  and  0s.  dozen— GEO.  W.  BOOTHBY, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre- 

-L  pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture  “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  inanurial  arnrnt  - 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life! 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 
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TjUOYVER  SHOWS,  FETES,  ENTER- 

J-  TAINMENTS,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.-For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall.  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  I8S8. 

BARR’S  NEW  DAFFODIL,  MRH 

GEORGE  CAMMELL,  the  Great  Spanish  Beauty. — 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character,  and  the 
most  refined  in  beauty ;  perfectly  hardy.  21*.  per  dozen  ;  2s. 

Bulbs,  30s.  per  dozen ;  3s.  each.  BARR’S 
BULB  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application.  BARR'S 
a,?d  BLANT  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application. 
BARE  SPECIES  OF  CROCUS  AND  MEADOW 
&AHRON  LIST  on  application.— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

Hardy  well-grown  fruit  trees 

from  Scotland.  FOREST  TREES  from  Scotland. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  from  Scotland.  Send  for  new  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  our  large  and  varied  Stock,  grown  to 
perfection  and  true  to  name.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late 
Downie  &  Laird),  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Edinburgh. 

SUTTON’S  BULBS. — Unsolicited  testi¬ 
monial—  “  Lady  Faversham  was  much  pleased  with  the 
Bulbs  supplied  to  her  by  Messrs,  Sutton.”  Complete  priced  list 
post  free  on  application. 

SUTTON’S  BULBS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
READING.  (All  Bulbs  Carriage  Free,  except  orders  under  5s. 
value.) 

pARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  extra  fine,  12, 

Is.  6d. ;  25,  2s.  6d. ;  50,  4s.,  free  ;  12  cuttings,  6d.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  IS  vars.,  25  seeds,  6d. ;  100,  Is.  6d. — BROUNT,  Rotlierfield 

OUBLE  VIOLET,  MARIE  LOUISE,  best 

for  winter  floweiing,  6s.  per  100  clumps. — J.  DEBNAM, 
The  Nursery,  Much  Hadham,  Herts. 

IVTURSERYMEN  “  THE  PATENT  GLAZ- 

ING,”  12s.  6d.  cost  for  roof,  10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  or 
IS s.  9 d  for  roof,  15  ft.  by  10  ft.— W.  CLARK’S  Reading,  Berks. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

Border  Carnations. 

SPLENDID  Double  Flowers,  in  all  shades 

of  colour,  including  Flakes  and  Bizarres,  strong  healthy 
plants,  20s.  per  100.  Finest  exhibition  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
my  own  selection,  6s.  per  dozen.— M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist, 
Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  II.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
wpathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

Y7TOLIN.  —  Splendid  Copy  of  Antonins 

Y  Stradivarius,  perfectly  sound,  powerful  rich  carrying 
tone,  suit  Lady  or  Gentleman.  Sacrifice  it  for  15s.  6 d.,  carriage 
paid.  Grand  brass-mounted  baize-Uned  lock-up  case,  excellent 
German  silver-mounted  boiv,  resin,  given  free  with  Violin. 
Certain  to  give  every  satisfaction  ;  cash  willingly  returned  if  not 
approved.— Mrs.  R.  PEAT,  Tibshelf,  Alfreton. 

Mercury,  good  kino  henry,  or 

ALL  GOOD. — This  excellent  vegetable,  so  extensively 
grown  in  Lincolnshire,  but  so  little  known  elsewhere,  deserves 
a  foremost  place  in  the  garden.  Superior  to  Asparagus,  delicious, 
grows  well  on  any  soil,  cuts  from  April  to  November.  Once 
planted  will  last  a  lifetime.  Plant  now  to  cut  in  April  and  all 
summer.  Extra  strong  roots,  25,  2s.  ;  50,  3s.  6 d.  Seed,  Is. 
packet,  free.— ANDERSON  &  SONS,  Gardeners,  Long  Sutton. 
Lincolnshire. 

KNIGHT’S  WORLD-FAMED  VICTORIA 

DAISIES.— Having  made  a  speciality  of  this  magnificent 
little  favourite.  1  think  I  can  safely  say  we  stand  unrivalled  for 
size,  colour  and  shape  of  these  beautiful  Daisies.  The  blooms 
when  full  grown  measure  over  2  ins.  across,  looking  more  like 
large  Ranunculus  blooms,  on  footstalks  Sins. long,  which  makes 
them  invaluable  for  cut  bloom.  We  now  offer  over  70  best 
named  varieties,  3s.  per  doz.  ;  mixed,  Is.  3d.  doz.  Please  order 
early  to  ensure  the  pick  of  the  season.  Bulbs  of  best  quality 
from  3d.  doz.  Send  for  Bulb  List.— B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist, 
Battle. 


PRUNING  AND  BUDDING  KNIVES, 

RAZORS,  SCISSORS,  &c. — Taylor’s  Eye  Witness,  Stag 
handles,  brass-capped  Pruning  Knives,  sent  post  free,  Is.  2d. 
each  ;  also  Ivory  Handle  Budding  Knives,  Is.  2d.  Hollow- 
Ground  Razors,  Is.  2d.,  also  Scissors,  Is.  2d.  :  all  warranted. 
Marvellous  value.  Illustrated  List,  post  free.— JOHN  TAYLOR 
&  SON,  Cutlers,  &e..  Norland  Road,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

vA  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams:  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 
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TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  'Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  8.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world.— ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phihsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

Heating  apparatus.  — Write  for 

Hlustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge  See  Advertisement  on  page  160. 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 

AMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

E&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

.  Hot-water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  “  Reform  ”  Sa-h  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21f 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

EATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000,000  Exp.  Joints 
sold.  Write  to  Inventor— J.  ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

BEESON’S  MANURE.  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carhrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  GO.  (Limited), 
London. 
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BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  J  AMES  CARTEti,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Holliom,  London.  Each  bottle 
hears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Splendid.  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUC¬ 
TION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’eloek  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  SCILLAS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

TUESDAY  NEXT. 

10,000  splendid  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  from  Japan,  for 
Sale  without  Reserve. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY 
NEXT,  November  12th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely, 
10,000  splendid  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM.  just  received 
from  Japan;  a  large  quantity  of  L.  LONGIFLORUM,  L. 
AURATUM  VIRGINALE,  and  RUBRO  VITTATUM,  TIGRI- 
NUM,  and  many  others  ;  500  L.  CANDIDUM,  and  a  variety  of 
Hardy  Bulbs. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in  variety,  100  lots  of  DAFFODILS, 
400  lots  of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  and 
other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  SPIRfEAS,  LILIES,  and 
Miscellaneous  Bulbs. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  GS,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  November  13th,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock  precisely, 
without  reserve. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

1\/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

LVJL  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  6S.  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT, 
November  15t.h,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  a  large  quantity 
of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  from  various  owners. 

On  view  morning^  if  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  07  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY^,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock 
each  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

SOCIETIES^  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

President— G.  C.  SHERRARD,  Esq.,  J.P. 

The  THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION  will  be  held  in  the  DRILL  HALL,  KINGSTON, 
ou  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  12th  and  13th, 
18S9,  when,  in  addition  to  valuable  Money  Prizes,  THE  FIFTH 
CHAMPION  CHALLENGE  VASE,  VALUE  25  GUINEAS, 
will  be  offered.  Open  to  all  Subscribe's  of  21s.  Schedules  and 
other  information  of  GEO.  WOODGATE,  Warren  House 
Gardens,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Entries  Close  November  7th. 

Tenth  grand  chrysanthemum 

SHOW,  YORK, 

Held  in  the  FINE  ART  EXHIBITION  BUILDING 
On  NOVEMBER  20th,  21st  and  22nd,  1SS9. 
Forty-eight  Chrysanthemums  (cut).  First  Prize,  Silver  Cup  and 
£10.  Proportionately  liberal  prizes  in  Cut  Flowers,  Fruit,  and 
Vegetables;  Entries  to  be  forwarded  not  later  than  13th  inst. 
Schedules  obtained  of 

J.  LAZENBY,  Secretary. 

13,  Feasegate,  York. 

PROVINCIAL  SHOW  of  the  NATIONAL 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Exhibition  of  the 
HULL  AND  EAST  RIDING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY, 
Artillery  Barracks,  Hull. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  21st  and  22nd. 
Over  £200  in  PRIZES,  also  Eight  Silver  Cups  value  £56,  in¬ 
cluding  Three  Challenge  Cups  value  £30. 

Entries  close  November  14th.  Schedules  on  application  to 
the  Hon.  Secretaries — 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney. 
EDWARD  HARLAND,  Manor  Street,  Hull. 

JAMES  DIXON,  2,  County  Buildings,  Hull. 

Sheffield  and  West  Riding  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

A  NNUAL  EXHIBITION  in  the  Corn 

Exchange,  Sheffield,  NOVEMBER  22nd  and  23rd, 
1SS9.  Upwards  of  £150  in  Prizes,  and  two  Silver  Cups  value 
£10  10s.  each. 

For  Schedule  and  Forms  of  Entry,  post  free,  apply  The 
Secretary,  76,  Fentonville  Street,  Sheffield. 

HartlancL’s  Chrysanthemum  Cup  Fixer 

FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  BOARD. 

Advantages. — Will  fit  any  sized  cup  in  use.  Uniform  height 
of  blooms  secured  without  trouble.  The  bloom  raised  without 
danger  of  lifting  it  out  of  the  water.  Great  saving  of  time  when 
staging  cut  blooms  for  exhibition.  Vibration  of  blooms  when 
travelling  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Price  3s.  per  dozen,  from  the  SECRETARIES  of  the  Hull  and 
East  Riding  Chiysanthemum  Society,  Hull. 


ggr  To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  Id. 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  WC. 


T  ONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL— Tenders 

J — i  are  invited  for  the  supply  of  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  for 
Dulwich  Park.  Persons  tendering  will  be  required  to  declare  in 
their  tender  that  they  pay  such  rates  of  wages  and  observe  such 
hours  of  labour  as  are  generally  accepted  as  fair  in  their  trade. 
Persons  desirous  to  submit  tenders  may  obtain  form  of  tender, 
and  other  particulars,  on  personal  application  at  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Council,  at'  Spring  Gardens,  during  office 
hours,  until  Monday,  the  18th  day  of  November.  The  tenders, 
which  must  be  on  the  form  supplied  from  this  Office,  and  be 
addressed  to  “  The  Clerk  of  the  Council,”  and  endorsed  “  Tender 
for  Trees.  Shrubs,  &c.,  Dulwich  Park,"  are  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Office  before  five  o’citock  on  the  last-mentioned  day,  and  no 
tender  will  be  received  after  that  hour.  Any  tender  which  is 
not  fully  filled  up  in  every  particular  will  be  rejected. 

The  Council  does  not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
tender. 

H.  DE  LA  HOOKE, 

Spring  Gardens,  S.  W.  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

30th  October,  18S9. 

Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 

Our  Collection  is  now  on  view. 
All  the  Choicest  Novelties  and  Best 

£3  Standard  Varieties  can  be  seen. 

- 

^  inspection  cordially  invited, 

'nj  Railway  Stations  : 

*  FOREST  HILL  &  CATFORD  BRIDGE 


Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  applimtion. 

JOHN  L>AIN©~&TSONS, 
.FOREST  HILL,  LONDON, S,E, 


The 
Nurseries 


w 


m  j  E  have  the  Largest  and  most  Complete  Collec- 
/V  tion  in  the  World,  never  less  than  15,000 
plants,  covering  two  acres,  and  cuttings  innumerable, 
sent  safely  by  post  all  over  the  world.  All  are 
cordially  invited  to  see  the  strength  and  vigour  of  our 
purely  country-grown  plants  and  cuttings,  and  our 
bank  of  1,000  ft.  long,  consisting  of  1,300  named 
kinds,  which  are  now  the  most  interesting  and  edifying 
of  any  in  the  world.  Send  for  our  new  beautifully- 
illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  acknowledged  as  an 
authority  throughout  the  Chrysanthemum  world. 


Messrs.  Hay  &  Son,  Nurserymen, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

September  9,  1SS9. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  three 
packages  of  Chrysanthemums  reached  us  in  excellent  condition. 


The  Mayor  of  Wolverhampton, 

Town  Hall,  Wolverhampton. 

November  20,  1SSS. 

The  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  supplied  last  year  have  given 
very  great  satisfaction.  An  early  execution  of  enclosed  order 
will  oblige.  _ 

Mr.  G.  Lewis, 

Comprigny,  Truro. 

November  15,  1S8S. 

J  am  pleased  to  tell  you  I  have  done  well  indeed  at  Truro 
Chrysanthemum  Show  held  last  week.  I  took  five  first  prizes 
in  specimen  plants  with  cuttings  I  had  from  you  last  season, 
and  second  and  third  for  cut  bloom. 


Mr,  S.  C.  Probin, 

Upper  Liverpool  Street, 

Hobart,  Tasmania, 

January  2S,  1SS9. 

I  received  the  Chrysanthemums  and  am  duty  bound  to  say 
the  packing  was  perfect.  My  friend  Mr.  Johnstone  is  sending 
you  an  order  by  this  post.  I  have  beaten  all  comers  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  am  very  anxious  to  do  so  again  with  your 
plants  at  our  next  show.  Of  course,  it  will  seem  strange  to  you 
to  have  a  Chrysanthemum  show  ou  April  18. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 

SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  {  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

W rite  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


© 
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21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C, 


SODDY'S  BULBS 

“  B  E  ST  ONL  Y.” 

FINEST  NAMED  HYACINTHS  (for  glass  or  pot 
culture),  3s.  6 d.,  4s.  6(7.,  5s.  6 d.,  6s.  6(7. ,  and  7s.  6 d. 
per  dozen;  25s.,  27s.,  30s.,  and  35s.  per  100,  and 
upwards. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS  (in  separate  names  and 
colours),  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  6 d.  per  doz. ;  11s.  to  19s.  per  100. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS,  all  blue  shades,  mixed, 
Is.  3 d.  per  doz.  ;  9s.  6 d.  per  100.  All  red  shades, 
Is.  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  12s.  per  100.  All  white  and  tinted 
shades,  Is.  10(7.  per  doz.  ;  14s.  per  100.  All  colours, 
mixed,  Is.  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  11s.  per  100. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  early  white,  2s.  and  2s.  6(7. 
per  doz.  ;  14s.  and  18s.  per  100. 

CROCUS,  finest  named  varieties,  2s.  3d.  and  2.s.  6(7. 
per  100.  Blue,  purple,  striped,  or  white,  Is.  2d.  per 
100;  10s.  6 d.  per  1,000.  Yellow,  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  2s., 
and  2s.  6(7.  per  100  ;  9s.,  12s.  6 d.,  18s.  6c i.,  and 
22s.  6 d.  per  1,000.  All  colours,  mixed,  Is.  and  2s. 
per  100  ;  9s.  and  18s.  6(7.  per  1,000. 

SNOWDROPS,  double  or  single,  4 d.  and  6(7.  per  doz.  ; 
2s.  and  2s.  6(7.  per  100  ;  19s.  and  23s.  per  1,000. 

DOUBLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6<Z.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  doz.  ;  3s.  6 d.  to  9s.  6 d.  per  100.  Mixed, 
6 d.  and  10 d.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  6s.  per  100. 

SINGLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6 d.  to  2s. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  to  15s.  per  100.  Mixed,  6 d.  and  Is. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  7s.  per  100. 

NARCISSUS,  Paper  White,  Double  Roman,  and 
Mixed  rolyauthus,  Is.  per  doz.  ;  7s.  6 d.  per  100. 
Poeticus,  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  3s.  6(7.  per  100.  Double 
White,  9 d.  per  doz. ;  5s.  per  100. 

DAFFODILS— Double,  6(7.  and  9 d.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and 
5s.  6 d.  per  100.  Single,  3d.  per  doz.  ;  Is.  9 d.  per  100. 
Mixed,  English  varieties,  Is.  per  dcz.  ;  7s.  per  100. 

LI  LIU  MS — Candidum,  old  fashioned  white  Lily,  2s.  3d. 
per  doz.  ;  16s.  per  100.  Harrisii,  the  Bermuda  or 
Easter  Lily,  6(7.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6 d.  each  ;  5s.  6(7.,  8s.  6(7., 
and  15s.  per  doz.  Tiger  Lily,  2s.  3d.  per  doz.  ;  16s. 
per  100.  Auratum,  from  6(7.  each  ;  4s.  6(7.  per  doz. 

BULB  COLLECTIONS. — The  most  liberal  in  the 
trade,  and  for  hundreds  of  other  items  see  Catalogue. 

POST  AND  BAIL  FBEE. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free  from 

BENJAMIN  SODDY, 

Bulb  Importer,  WALWORTH  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  Conifers,  Deciduous  and 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Forest  Trees,  Ivies,  Clematis, 

&c.,  on  application.  150  Acres  devoted  to  Nursery  Stock. 


H.  LANE  &  SOIST, 
The  Nurseries,BERKHAMSTED,  HERTS. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  and 
BUSH  HILL  PARK,  ENFIELD. 

The  GLASS  STRUCTURES  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of 
315,000  feet. 

EIGHTY  HOUSES  DEVOTED  TO  CULTURE  OF 
ORCHIDS,  PALMS  AND  FERNS. 

Immense  quantities  of  Winter  and  Spring-Flowering 
Plants  in  variety,  Oruamental-Foliaged  Plants,  Fruit 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Sec. 

Inspection  of  the  Stock  invited. 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co. 


CARSON’S  FAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisouous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Trices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discount  for  Cash. 
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FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


ROSES. 


rn  |  |  ST  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
Ell  U1  I  ■  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

Sec  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8a.  per  doz.  ;  60a.  per  100. 

'  Tacking  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15a.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  — 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATiS  (80,000),  12a.,  18a.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm. 


SEEDS  &  BULBS. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co. 

WO  RCESTE  R . 
JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Eoses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 


THE  NEW  EARLY  DESSERT  APPLE, 

/POOLING’S  BEAUTY  OF  BATH,  should 

\^J  be  added  to  every  collection.  It  is  the  best  flavoured  and 
handsomest  early  Apple  yet  introduced,  and  will  be  indispen¬ 
sable  as  an  early  dessert  fruir.  when  it.  becomes  known.  Strong 
Maiden  Trees,  2s.  6c7 .  ea«h,  24s.  per  doz.  ;  2-year  Trees,  3s.  6d. 
each,  36s.  per  doz.  ;  Pyramids,  5s.  each  ;  Dwarf  Trained,  7s.  6 d. 
eich.  New  Rose  and  Fruit  Tree  List  free  by  post. 

GEO.  COOLING  &  SOUS,  The  Nurseries,  BATH. 

THE  BEST  BEDDING  CARNATIONS. 

JVO  STAKES  REQUIRED. 

PAUL  ENGLEHEART . Crimson  Clove. 

LADY  AGNES  . Salmon-pink. 

Is.  3d.  each  ;  12s.  per  dozen. 

Strong  layers  of  these  fine  varieties  now  ready. 


G-XLBEBT  DAVIDSON, 

AMMANTOED,  D.S.O.,  SOUTH  WALES. 

Immense  Stock  of  remark¬ 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
on  application , 


FRUIT 

TREES. 


DICKSONS  THE  WRSERIES, 

(Limited)  CHESTER. 

“NOW  iS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  kc., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COM  MON. 

KELWAY  &  SON. 

PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

1889,  PREMIER  AWARDS  and  GOLD  MEDAL. 


BUL  B  S 


EVERY  BUtB  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST„  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS  in  the 
country,  begs  to  thank  the  large  number  of  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  kind  orders  and  recommendali  in 
this  season. 

I  regret  that  many  orders  have  not  been  sent  off  so  promptly 
as  usual  during  the  latter  part  of  October.  This  is  caused  by  so 
many  delaying  to  order  till  October,  instead  of  ordering  in 
September.  Many  seem  to  wait  till  the  last  moment ;  then  all 
seem  to  send  at  once.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  despatch  the 
orders  until  three  or  four  days  alter  they  are  received. 

From  this  date  I  put  in  extra  Bulbs  to  make  up  for  any  in¬ 
feriority  of  size  or  quality.  ' 

I  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  liberal  selection  of  assorted  Bulbs 
for  10s.,  £1,  £2,  or  £5  to  clear  out  remainder  of  iny  stock.  Any 
ordering  a  selection  of  this  sort  will  please  state  if  they  prefer 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  or  other  bulbs. 

I  have  now  arriving  a  fine  stock  of  Lily  of  Valley  crowns, 
Dutch,  3s.  6 d.  ;  Berlin  (much  the  best  for  early  forcing),  5s  0 d. 
per  100.  Fine  Lily  of  Valley  clumps,  10s.  and  12s.  dozen. 
Spiriea  japoniea  clumps.  3s.  and  4s.  dozen,  according  to  size. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  3s.  dozeD.  A  grand  lot  of  Liliums  rubrurn 
or  roseum,  5s.  6cZ.  and  7s.  dozen  ;  Lilium  album,  10s.  GfZ.  dozen  ; 
album  Kratzeri,  Is  6rZ.  each  ;  Lilium  tigrinum,  2s.  doz. ;  double 
tigrinum,  5s.  6d.  doz. ;  longiflorum,  4s.  t d.  doz.  ;  umbellatum 
erectum,  3s.  Sd.  doz.  ;  chalcedonicum,  Is.  3d.  each  ;  Colcliicuin 
(Szovitzianum),  Is.  6 d.  eaeli  ;  testaceum,  Is.  6(Z.  each.  All  these 
should  be  bought  and  potted  at  once.  Gladioli  Brenchleyensis, 
fair  flowering  corms,  2s.  6 d  100  ;  large  size,  4s.  100  ;  extra  large, 
5s.  0 d.  100.  My  stock  of  above  is  limited,  and  a  great  p>rt 
already  sold.  Early  orders  are  solicited  to  avoid  disappointment. 

About  the  end  of  November  I  shall  have  a  special  consignment 
of  Lilium  auratum,  direct  from  Japan,  at  specially  low  pri  es — 
viz.,  good  flowering  bulbs,  6d. ;  large,  9d.  ;  extra  large,  Is.  each ; 
or  5s  ,  7s.  C d.,  10s.  dozen.  I  do  not  advise  buying  from  the 
earlier  arrivals,  as  the  bulbs  are  not  properly  ripened. 

American  Pearl  Tuberoses,  good  average  size.  Is.  GiZ.  doz. ; 
extra  size.  2s.  6tZ.  doz. 

Ivelway’s  choice  Gandavensis  Hybrid  Gladioli,  all  colours, 
Is.  ScZ.  doz  ;  12s.  100  ;  or  best  selected,  2s.  ini.  doz.  ;  ISs.  100 

Choice  single  mixed  Begonias.  4s.  6cZ.  dozen  ;  double,  12s. 
dozen,  or  in  separate  colours  a  little  extra. 

All  orders  in  this  section,  when  ordered  with  other  bulbs,  will 
be  sent  carriage  paid  directly  they  arrive. 

Best  white  Itafna  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  November  11th.— Surrey  Chrysanthemum  Show  at 
Peckham  (2  days).  Bulb  Sales  at  Frotheroe  &  Morris’s,  and 
Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  November  12th.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  :  “  National  ” 
at  the  Aquarium  (2  days),  Kingston  and  Surbiton  (2  days), 
Brixton,  (2  days),  Devizes,  and  Pembroke.  Sale  of  Lily 
bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  November  13th.  —  Chrysanthemum  Shows : 
Bromley  (2  days),  Croydon  (2  days),  Northampton  (2  days), 
Bournemouth  (2  days),  Cheltenham  (2  days).  Sales  of  Green¬ 
house  Plants  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms ;  and  Bulbs 
at  Stevens’. 

Thursday,  November  14th. — Chrysanthemum  Shows :  Dublin, 
Reading,  Walton  and  Weybridge,  Putney  (2  ^ays),  Chiswick, 
Tottenham  and  Edmonton,  Romford,  and  Cranbrook  (2 
days).  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  November  5th.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  :  Bolton 
(2  days),  Exeter,  Bessie,  Bradford  (2  days),  Eccles  and 
Patricroft  (2  days),  Leicester  (2  days),  Leatherhead,  and 
Wellington  (Somerset).  Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  November  16th.— Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Bacup. 
Bulb  Sale  at  Frotheroe  &  Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9,  1889. 


of  100  years,  one  more  or  one  less  is  not  of 
great  consequence,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  into  Great  Britain  can 
he  as  well  and,  without  doubt,  as  fittingly  illus¬ 
trated  next  year  as  now. 

But  whilst  the  Chiswick  celebration  was  a 
somewhat  scratch  affair,  because  lacking  all  the 
attractions  of  a  great  competitive  display,  that 
to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  November 
next  year  will  he  not  only  a  centenary  cele¬ 
bration,  hut  also  a  show  of  remarkable  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  probably  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever 
seen  anywhere ;  and  such  a  display  cannot  he 
arranged  in  a  few  weeks.  It  needs  considerable 
time  to  permit  of  its  being  properly  elaborated. 
The  anticipation  that  the  ordinary  November 
Show  prize  list  will  he  doubled  in  value,  is  of 
itself  enough  to  make  exhibitors’  mouths 
water,  whilst  we  cannot  doubt  hut  that  all  the 
other  concomitants  will  be  of  an  adequate 
nature.  The  conference  or  celebration  will 
extend  over  four  days,  and  we  hope  that  some 
little  of  pomp  and  ceremony  will  attach  to  the 
opening  of  the  celebration.  It  is  only  by 
ceremonies  of  an  attractive  kind  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  and  the  general  press  is  drawn 
to  what  has  for  florists  the  deepest  concern. 
We  have  strong  belief  that  although  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Centenary  will  he 
a  year  late,  it  will  gain  enormously  because 
of  t-lie  delay,  and  that  it  will  he  a  brilliant 
success. 

TiJ lower  Show  Regulations. — There  are  few 
-H  horticulturists,  officiating  from  time  to 
time  as  judges  at  flower  shows,  who,  reading 
the  remarks  of  “  D.  S.  H.”  in  our  last 
issue,  will  not  coincide  heartily  with  him 
in  all  he  has  urged  and  criticised.  IIow  often 
judges  have  to  perform  their  work  surrounded 
by  a  perfect  swarm  of  hangers-on  of  one  sort 
and  another,  plenty  of  our  readers  can  tell. 
There  are  few  moments  when,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  professional  work,  men  more  need 
freedom  of  utterance,  hut  still  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  than  when  engaged  in  making  awards. 
It  is  not  enough  that  these,  awards  must  be 
made  to  their  own  satisfaction.  They  have  to 
be  made  to  satisfy,  if  possible — and  that  is  a 
big  “if”  indeed — the  exhibitors  and,  not  least, 
the  public. 

To  perform  that  duty  impartially  and  in¬ 
telligently  when  hemmed  in  by  a  dozen  of 
committee  men,  stewards,  clerks,  and  reporters 
is  indeed  a  difficulty,  which  seriously  tests 
tempers,  and  leads  to  great  exasperation. 
There  is  no  simpler  arrangement  than  is  that 
which  furnishes  each  judge  with  a  schedule 
on  stiff  cardboard,  and  with  prize  spaces  at  the 
end  of  each  class.  Each  judge  then,  as  the 
awards  are  made,  marks  his  card  with  the  class 
numbers  on  the  backs  of  the  cards  belonging  to 
the  exhibits  to  which  the  respective  prizes  are 
awarded,  also  marking  the  awards  on  the  back 
of  the  class  cards.  An  attendant  follows  behind, 
and  affixes  the  prize  slips  to  the  front  of  the 
class  cards,  with  ease,  facility  and  correctness. 
When  the  judging  is  complete,  the  schedule 
cards  are  handed  into  the  secretary,  the  judge 
calls  over  his,  and  the  others  check  him  by 
theirs,  and  thus  absolute  accuracy  is  ensured. 
This  work  is  done  4111110111  being  bored  or 
annoyed  by  a  swarm  of  hangers-on  who  are 
kept  at  their  proper  distance. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 

he  Chrysanthemum  Centenary. — Although 
the  Centenary  Celebration  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  held  during  the  present  week  at 
Chiswick  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
has  been  at  once  interesting  and  instructive, 
yet  it  is  evident  the  minds  of  the  bulk  of 
the  growers  of  our  lovely  autumn  flower  are 
turned  even  thus  early  to  the  celebiation 
which  will  he  held  so  fittingly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  next  year.  It  may  he  pleaded  that 
the  true  centenary  is  this  year,  hut  in  the  case 


Hardening  at  Syon. — If  little  has  been  heard 
from  this  fine  old  place  since  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  passed  away,  it  must  not,  therefore,  he 
assumed  that  there  has  been  any  declension 
of  quality  in  the  work  done  there,  or  that  its 
former  reputation  lias  in  any  degree  failed. 
In  Mr.  Wythes,  the  present  gardener,  has  been 
found  an  admirable  successor  to  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  and  the  work  there  is  being  done  as 
efficiently  as  at  any  time  previous.  Syon  is 
not  at  all  an  attractive  place,  for  it  lies  low, 
and  contiguous  to  smoky,  foggy,  dirty  Brent¬ 
ford.  It  is  indeed  marvellous  that  in  one  of 
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Ihe  very  worst  localities  about  London,  and 
close  to  the  Thames,  it  should  still  be  possible 
to  find  such  first-class  gardening.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  houses  will  bear  comparison  with 
what  can  be  found  in  most  gardens,  whilst 
some  features  as  for  instance,  the  wonderful 
tropical  growth  found  in  the  Banana  houses, 
and  the  marvellous  semi-tropical  growth  found 
in  the  great  conservatory,  unequalled  probably 
throughout  the  kingdom,  are  such  as  any  place 
might  well  be  proud  to  exhibit. 

There  is  no  department  of  gardening  which 
is  not  practised  at  Syon,  and  all  arc  well 
done.  Hence  the  gardens  form  an  admirable 
training  school  for  young  gardeners,  whilst, 
thanks  to  the  kindly  forethought  and  gen¬ 
erosity  of  the  ltuke  of  Northumberland,  an 
experienced  teacher  attends  in  the  gardens  two 
evenings  weekly,  and  the  young  men  receive 
very  useful  instruction  in  subjects  which  can 
hardly  prove  other  than  advantageous  to  them 
in  after  life.  Whilst  some  popular  gardens 
have  what  may  be  called  one  horse  reputa¬ 
tions,  because  some  one  feature  is  specially 
prominent,  at  Syon  the  team  is  a  big  and 
a  varied  one.  Fruit  forcing,  out-door  culture, 
plant  forcing  for  flowers  and  for  all  purposes 
relating  to  domestic  horticulture,  aboricul- 
ture  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  vegetable 
gardening  —  indeed,  every  branch  is  well 
practised,  and  thus  it  is  truly  pleasant  to 
know  that  an  ancient  and  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion  is  well  sustained. 

^t.  Ann’s  Hill. — Whilst  much  historical 
interest  attaches  to  Holland  House,  Ken¬ 
sington,  the  scene  of  so  many  political  and 
society  gatherings  in  the  past,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  by  far  the  widest  general 
interest  is  found  in  the  late  Lady  Holland’s 
very  beautiful  and  singularly  elevated  estate  of 
St.  Ann’s  Hill,  which  lies  just  beyond  Cherlsey 
towards  Virginia  Water  Station,  where — a  huge 
cone — it  rises  out  of  the  surrounding  flat  country 
like  a  gigantic  mound,  grandly  wooded,  and  pre¬ 
senting  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  rural  sjiots 
to  be  found  within  twenty  miles  of  London. 
This  charming  retreat,  once  famous  for  its 
association  with  the  great  Charles  James  Fox, 
has,  through  the  kindness  of  Lady  Holland,  long 
been  accessible  to  the  public  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  and  thousands  of  persons  visit  the  hill 
during  the  summer,  including  great  numbers  of 
schools,  the  hill  and  its  slopes,  with  its 
labyrinth  of  paths  and  its  magnificent  views, 
being  specially  favoured  for  school  treats. 

The  views  from  the  top  of  the  hill  are  so 
extensive  as  to  be  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  because  the  elevation  is  so  great  as 
well  as  abrupt,  whilst  the  ground  beneath 
spreads  out  flatly  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
Naturally,  to  be  assured  that  the  death  of  Lady 
Holland  will  not  be  followed  by  any  withdrawal 
from  the  public  of  the  inestimable  privilege 
they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  of  free  access  to  this 
place,  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  familiar 
with  St.  Ann’s  Hill  and  its  attractions.  For 
many  years  the  ground  keeper’s  pretty  house, 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  has  been  a 
favoured  spot  for  the  supply  of  needed  re¬ 
freshment.  The  grounds  are  admirably  kept, 
there  are  numerous  fine  specimen  Conifers,  and 
trees  and  shrubs  thrive  luxuriantly.  To  have 
this  noble  eminence  preserved  for  ever  to 
public  use  would  be  indeed  a  worthy  aim. 

- - 

The  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.— We  learn 
from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  that  he  has  taken  his  son, 
Mr.  Henry  Williams,  into  partnership  with  him,  and 
that  the  title  of  the  firm  in  future  will  be  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son. 

Gardening  Engagement.— Mr.  David  Hughes,  for 
the  last  three  and  a  half  years  foreman  at  Roby  Hall 
Gardens,  near  Liverpool,  as  gardener  to  Edward  Massey, 
Esq.,  Bamford  Hall,  near  Rochdale. 

A  Public  Recreation  Ground  for  Reading. — Mr. 
George  Palmer,  head  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Huntley 
&  Palmer,  of  Reading,  has  signalised  the  mayoralty  of 


his  son,  Mr.  George  Wm.  Palmer,  by  presenting  to  the 
town  21  acres  of  land  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  the 
borough,  to  be  used  as  a  public  recreation  ground.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  also  promised  £300  towards  the  cost  of 
laying  out  the  ground.  It  is  proposed  to  designate  the 
site  Palmer’s  Park. 

A  Paying  Crop  of  Carrots. — The  East  Anglian  Times 
states  that  Mr.  C.  Bint,  of  Dunmow,  who  sowed  a 
quarter  of  an  aerer  of  ground  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Jubilee  Allotments,  with  Carter’s  Scarlet  Perfection 
Carrot,  has  just  realiesd  his  crop,  which  he  put  into  an 
auction  sale.  The  weight  of  the  roots  taken  up  was 
upwards  of  61  tons,  or  something  like  261  tons  per  acre, 
many  of  them  scaling  6  lbs.  each,  and  the  average 
price  they  made  was  25 s.  4 d.  a  ton,  or  nearly  £33  an 
acre. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The  concert  or¬ 
ganised  by  the  members  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  in  aid  of  the  above 
fund,  took  place  in  the  Vestry  Hall,  Chiswick,  on  the 
31st  of  October  last.  A  considerable  variety  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  was  well  rendered  by  several 
popular  artistes,  and  the  audience  numbered  some  400 
persons.  After  paying  all  expenses  there  will  be  a 
balance  of  some  £10  left,  which  will  be  handed  over  to 
the  secretary  of  the  fund  in  due  course. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — At  a  meeting 
of  the  general  committee  of  this  society,  held  on  the 
30th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  that  the  society’s  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  introduction  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  should  take  the  form  of  a  four  days  festival, 
to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  November,  1890, 
and  the  offer  of  the  Aquarium  Company  to  give  £200 
towards  the  expenses  thereof  was  gratefully  accepted. 
The  committee  also  decided  to  give  some  prizes  for 
October  Chrysanthemums  next  year,  and  further 
agreed  to  contribute  to  the  cartage  expenses  of  exhi¬ 
bitors  in  the  specimen  plant  and  group  classes  at  the 
forthcoming  show,  as  far  as  funds  will  permit,  and  at 
the  discretion  of  the  honorary  secretary.  A  cordial 
invitation  was  received  from  the  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists  to  visit  their  show,  and  special  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  Great  Northern 
Railways,  so  that  those  members  who  intend  going  to 
Hull  can  visit  the  York  exhibition  en  route.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  the  special  tickets  should  be  made  direct 
to  Mr.  Holmes. 


The  Red-skins’  Potatos. — When  American  Indians 
can  grow  fine  Potatos,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while  of 
the  white  man  to  make  a  fuss  about  his  “whoppers.” 
A  recent  Calgary  paper  (north-west  territory  of  Canada) 
informs  its  readers  that  “there  has  been  received  from 
Chief  White  Calf,  of  the  South  Blackfeet  Indian 
reserve,  specimen  Potatos  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
Early  Rose,  as  fine  as  any  Potatos  ever  seen  in  that  part 
of  Canada.”  This  fact  shows  that  when  “Injuns ’’take 
to  civilised  life,  they  make  good  cultivators.  Probably 
Chief  White  Calf  could  now,  in  Potato-growing,  give  a 
wrinkle  to  many  a  home  gardener  who  thinks  he  knows 
everything.  It  is  stupid  to  be  too  uppish  in  garden 
work. 


The  Hall  and  Fraser  Memorial  Fund. — The  following 
subscriptions  have  been  received  since  we  went  to  press 
last  week : — 

&  s.  d. 


Lord  Rothschild 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq. 

T.  R.  Watt,  Esq.,  Chislehurst 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co. 

F.  C.  .Jaconib,  Esq.... 

A.  II.  Smee,  Esq.  ... 

Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Morley 
Messrs.  Seegar  &  Tropp 

S.  G.  Lutwyehe,  Esq. 

T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq. 

“Emma,”  Arddarroch 
Mr.  ,J.  D.  Mackay,  Junr.,  Greenoc 
Walter  Cobb.,  Esq.  (additional) 
Mr.  John  Downie,  Edinburgh 
Mr.  P.  Codd,  Clapham  Paik 
H.  Milner,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  Godseff,  St.  Albans  .. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Stone 
Mr.  W.  J.  Marshall 
Dr.  Gorton  ... 

Mrs.  Dymond 
T.  H.  Seamark,  Esq. 

Mr.  H.  Perkins,  Greenlands 
Mr.  Whalley 

Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  Highgate 
Mr.  Steven^,  Stone... 

Amount  previously  acknowledged 
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National  Co-operative  Flower  Show,  1890. — We 
understand  that  the  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  issued  for 
this  exhibition  will  show  a  greater  sub-division  of 
classes  than  heretofore.  The  enormous  number  of 
entries  for  the  show— about  4,000— caused  the  chief 
classes  to  be  altogether  too  large,  both  in  1888  and 
18S9.  Last  year  the  managers  tried  to  meet  the 
dilfimlty  by  offering  eight  prizes  in  each  of  the  principal 
classes,  instead  of  four,  but  this  did  not  quite  meet  the 
case.  It  made  extra  work  for  the  judges,  and  resulted 
in  the  large  money  prizes  falling  into  few  hands. 
Where  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  exhibitors 
competed  in  a  class,  even  eight  prizes  did  not  give 
many  chances  of  success.  In  the  chief  classes  the 
exhibitors  will  now  be  divided  into  districts.  Exhi¬ 
bitors  in  the  North,  South,  East,  West,  Midlands, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  will  compete  only  with  others 
from  their  own  localities,  and  there  will  be  four  prizes  in 
each  of  these  district  classes.  This  will  give  twenty- 
eight  prizes,  where  before  there  were  only  eight,  and 
will  prevent  the  prizes  being  monopolised  by  growers 
from  districts  especially  favoured  by  climate. 

- - 

TURF  WALKS  IN  KITCHEN 

GARDENS. 

I  notice  in  one  of  your  contemporaries  that  grass  walks 
are  recommended  by  “A.  D.” — presumably  of  “Ours.” 
Good  walks  in  a  garden  form  not  the  least  attractive 
feature  of  all  gardening  establishments.  A  gardener 
may  have  a  well-shaven  lawn,  gay  flower  beds,  or  a 
clean,  well-cropped  kitchen  garden,  but  if  the  walks 
are  badly  made  or  kept,  they  greatly  detract  from  the 
other  good  features.  Turf  walks  in  kitchen  gardens  no 
doubt  look  very  nice  in  summer — cool  and  refreshing — 
as  compared  with  the  yellow  tone  of  gravel,  especially 
if  the  garden  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  a  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.  border  for  herbaceous  plants,  which  may  be  added 
to  at  bedding-out  time  by  the  disposal  in  such  borders 
of  the  remnants. 

But  I  am  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  advisability  of 
turf  walks  for  winter,  though  much  depends  on  the 
elevation  of  the  garden  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  If 
the  former  is  low  lying  and  the  latter  stiff  and  reten¬ 
tive,  turf  walks,  if  frequently  used,  would  become  a 
quagmire,  and  would  soon  be  shorn  of  their  verdant 
greenness.  Then  again,  there  is  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
curing  boards  whenever  any  amount  of  barrow  work 
has  to  be  done  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  walks 
would  be  a  good  harbour  for  slugs  during  the  daytime  ; 
in  showery  weather  in  the  spring  they  will  travel  over 
gravel  walks  and  paving  in  search  of  young  seedlings 
of  the  vegetable  world,  and  as  grass  walks  would  greatly 
facilitate  their  operations  in  that  line,  there  wrould  be  a 
need  for  their  capture  at  night  time. 

Some  years  ago, 'when  serving  at  a  nobleman’s  place 
in  this  county,  the  gardener  found,  on  taking  possession, 
that  most  of  the  Box  edging  was  nearly  1  ft.  high,  so 
in  the  autumn  he  decided  to  have  an  alteration.  A 
quantity  of  it  was  uprooted,  and  as  wet  days  were 
plentiful  that  season,  box  trimming  formed  a  standing 
dish  for  the  men.  So  soon  as  weather  permitted,  the 
edges  were  made  up  for  re-laying,  after  the  boring  pegs 
had  been  brought  into  use  to  ascertain  the  proper  level, 
whether  flat  or  a  gradient.  "When  the  Box  was  re-laid, 
the  walks  were  taken  in  hand.  They  had  a  very  good 
foundation,  so  that  a  substantial  layer  of  chalk  was  put 
on  to  bring  the  walk  nearly  to  the  required  level. 
The  chalk  was  well  rammed,  then  a  layer  of  beach — 
gravel  from  the  sea-shore,  which  is  screened  into  several 
degrees  of  coarseness,  the  finest  being  similar  to  split- 
peas — which  was  well  rolled  to  bind  it  into  the  chalk, 
being  afterwards  finished  off  with  a  slight  layer  of  fine 
beach.  I  say  slight,  because  if  put  on  too  thick  it 
would  be  akin  to  the  sea  shore— tiring  to  travel  on. 
Such  paths  were  always  solid,  dry,  and  pleasant  to 
walk  upon  in  all  weathers,  and  woe  betide  that  labourer 
who  came  off  the  quarters  with  muddy  boots  without 
finding  the  scrapers,  which  were  conveniently  placed, 
or  he  that  trundled  a  barrow  with  a  dirty  wheel  along 
those  walks  ! 

There  being  a  few  miles  of  beach  walks  on  the  place, 
it  was  one  man’s  work  to  attend  to  them,  and  it  was 
surprising  what  he  would  get  over  in  a  day,  armed  with 
a  Dutch  hoe  that  had,  literally  speaking,  “got  some 
iron  in  it,”  and  a  short-toothed  iron  rake,  which  was 
drawn  over  the  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden  on  Saturday 
afternoons  to  obliterate  wheel  marks,  though  we  were 
neither  troubled  with  perambulators  nor  Royal  Mail 
carts.  Of  course  hoeing  is  out  of  the  question  on  walks 
composed  of  good  binding  gravel,  but  in  these  days  of 
“  Weed  Killers  ”  the  slow  and  tedious  method  of  hand 
weeding  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  Likewise  for 
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dryness  and  comfort  in  winter  I  prefer  gravel  walks, 
whether  composed  of  beach,  as  I  have  stated,  or  binding 
gravel,  to  turf,  which  at  this  season  is  hardly  ever  dry, 
what  with  rain  and  dew,  and  rendered  dirty  by  worm 
casts. — George  Potts,  Junr. ,  Elmside  Gardens,  Northiam, 
Sussex. 

- ~>X<- - 

“CRACKJAW”  PLANT  NAMES. 

Doubtless  the  Mr.  S.  Girling,  to  whom  a  corre¬ 
spondent  makes  allusion  in  your  last  issue,  as  having 
given  such  a  terrible  name  to  a  plant,  was  after  all, 
somewhat  of  a  musical  wag.  There  is  in  music  an  old 
glee  which  creates  some  fun  when  properly  sung, 
because  of  the  odd  names  it  contains,  and  which, 
doubtless,  furnished  the  quaint  and  lengthy  appellation 
to  which  exception  is  taken.  “  Al-di-bo-ron-ti-phos- 
eo-phor-nio,  where  left  you  Chro-non-ho-ton-tho-lo-gus  ? 


Deep  within  the  tent,  from  the  toils  of  war,  on  balmy 
couch  reposing,  Miss  Dum-fren-ni-dos  watching  near 
him  whilst  the  prince  is  dozing.” 

If,  now  that  these  “  crackjaw”  names  are  syllableised, 
any  reader  will  run  over  them,  he  will  be  surprised  to 
find,  after  all,  how  very  readily  they  are  pronounced  — 
far  easier,  in  fact,  than  are  the  shorter  names  given  to 
myriads  of  plants  which  still  baffle  novices  and  make 
the  uninitiated  believe  that  plant  nomenclature  is 
nothing  less  than  meaningless  jargon. 

Perhaps  the  Mr.  Girling  in  question  was  even  some¬ 
what  of  a  sarcastic  cynic,  and  was  anxious,  in  his  utterly 
intolerable  nomenclature,  to  bring  the  ordinary  names 
of  plants  into  contempt.  We  owe  our  nomenclature 
chiefly  to  the  Latin  tongue,  commonly  termed  a  dead 
language,  but  terribly  alive  in  horticulture.  Like 
everything  else,  however,  familiarity  breeds  contempt, 
and  so  it  comes  about  that,  with  use,  gardeners  get 
glibly  familiar  with  plant  appellations  even  more  hard 
to  master  than  is  the  terrible  Aldiborontiphoskiphor- 
jxiostikos,—  A.  D, 


AUTUMN  TINTS. 

When  the  leaves  unfold  with  the  warmth  of  spring, 
there  can  be  few  observers  who  have  not  been  charmed 
by  the  varied  and  ever  changing  tints  which  they  dis¬ 
play.  In  numerous  cases  they  consist  of  delicate  tints  of 
green,  but  so  distinct  are  they  when  seen  in  the  mass, 
that  words  can  scarcely  convey  the  impression  made  by 
different  trees.  Mixed  with  these  are  various  shades 
of  yellow,  gold  and  red  ;  but  in  all  cases  they  are  of 
delicate  aspect  compared  with  the  ruddy  tints,  the 
yellow,  the  golden,  chestnut-brown,  red,  orange,  and 
crimson  glow  of  the  falling  leaf,  whose  mission  has 
been  fulfilled  and  its  work  completed.  Most  of  this 
applies,  though  not  exclusively,  to  deciduous  trees  ; 
and  by  the  defoliation  of  the  latter  the  evergreen  kinds 
are  brought  most  prominently  into  view.  The  colour 
of  the  young  bark  of  many  kinds  must  not  be  over¬ 


looked,  in  autumn  and  winter  effects  produced  by 
several  kinds. 

Trees. 

Although  we'are  largely  indebted  to  exotic  subjects  for 
rich  autumn  tints,  yet  many  of  the  commonest  trees  are 
simply  gorgeous  in  the  waning  days  of  October.  Striking 
amongst  these  is  the  common  English  Elm  (Ulmus 
campestris),  large  branches  of  which  in  different  parts 
of  the  tree  often  assume  a  bright  golden  yellow,  while 
all  the  rest  retain  the  summer  garb  of  green  for  six  or 
eight  days  longer.  Hard  by  the  Beech  becomes  clothed 
in  yellow  and  ruddy-chestnut  brown  ;  while  yonder, 
perhaps,  the  Black,  the  Lombardy,  and  the  Canadian 
Poplars  glory  in  a  uniform  soft  yellow.  Very  similar 
is  the  dying  foliage  of  Gingko  biloba  (the  Maidenhair 
Fern),  and  the  Norway  Maple.  Our  British  species  is 
less  delicate,  but  generally  characterised  by  the  leaves 
being  furnished  with  large  black  blotches,  the  result  of 
a  wide-spread  fungus.  The  Neapolitan  Maple  assumes 
a  deep  yellow,  more  or  less  suffused  with  brown  and 
red,  while  on  chalky  soils  these  tints  are  greatly  in¬ 


tensified,  and  make  their  appearance  somewhat  earlier. 
Acer  pictum  varies  with  orange,  red,  and  yellow  tints, 
while  there  are  varieties  differing  in  the  marbling  or 
variegation  of  their  summer  foliage.  The  unfolding 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  Red  Maple  (A.  rubrum)  are  of 
a  charming  red  tint,  but  they  pale  before  the  brilliant 
crimson  of  the  dying  foliage.  Those  of  A.  rufinerve 
are  crimson  and  yellow,  large,  and  three-lobed.  Most 
of  the  above  Maples  are  frequently  met  with  in  this 
country,  and  might  be  more  extensively  planted  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Many  of  them  are,  moreover, 
good  timber  trees. 

Rich  and  varied  hues  are  also  met  with  in  other  and 
widely  distinct  genera.  The  Oaks  abound  in  a  wealth 
of  colour,  though  the  prevailing  tints  of  our  native 
species  are  brown.  The  large  leaves  of  Quercus  ruber 
are  red  fading  to  brown,  while  those  of  Q.  coccinea  and 
Q.  palustris  are  generally  described  as  scarlet,  although 
a  brilliant  red  would  be  more  precise.  Then,  again, 
those  of  Q.  salicifolia  laurifulia  are  bronzy  green  and 
red.  Contrast  with  these  the  sombre  dark  olive-green 
of  the  Holly  Oak  (Q.  ilex),  the  Cork  Oak  (Q.  suber), 
and  the  sub-evergreen  Lucombe  Oak  (Q.  Cerris  sub- 
perennis),  and  the  rich  painting  of  the  landscape  in 
autumn  seems  as  endless  as  pleasing.  The  Cucumber 
Tree  (Magnolia  acuminata)  assumes  a  deep  brown  hue  ; 
whereas  the  allied  Tulip  Tree  fades  to  a  soft  yellow, 
netted  all  over  with  green.  Similar  in  colour  to  the 
last,  although  the  kinship  is  distant,  are  Catalpa 
syringiefolia  and  C.  s.  aurea.  The  Cockspur  Thom 
(Crataegus  Crus-galli)  dies  off  of  a  deep  metallic  red. 
Parottia  persica  is  not  common,  but  its  handsome  leaves 
become  flushed  with  golden  brown  and  red,  and  this 
more  especially  if  grown  in  a  rather  dry  well-exposed 
place.  None  of  the  above,  however,  excel  in  brilliancy 
Liquidambar  styraciflua,  the  five  lobed  Maple-like 
leaves  of  which  assume  orange,  bronzy  red,  and  brilliant 
crimson  hues. 

ruo.owj  .  J  Shrubs. 

The  Japan  Maples  furnish  endless  hues  of  colour  at  all 
times  while  in  leaf,  including  Acer  palmatum  san- 
guineum,  brilliant  red  ;  A.  p.  atropurpureum,  deep 
bronzy  red  ;  and  the  variegated  kinds.  Now, 
however,  the  leaves  of  A.  p.  palmatifidum  are  red  and 
yellow  ;  A.  p.  decompositum,  green,  scarlet,  red  and 
yellow.  The  different  species  of  Sumach  afford  rich 
and  varied  hues,  including  Rhus  Cotinus,  orange  and 
crimson  ;  R.  typliina,  long,  feather-like,  pinnate, 
crimson  leaves  ;  and  R.  glabra  laciniata,  deep  crimson, 
and  a  little  yellow.  The  uniform  soft  yellow  of 
Philadelplius  grandiflorus  reminds  us  of  the  Poplars 
and  some  of  the  Maples  above  mentioned.  The 
crimson,  red  and  yellow  of  the  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum 
Opulus),  is  not  to  be  despised,  especially  while  its 
corymbs  of  red  berries  are  yet  unmolested  by  the  birds. 
The  foliage  of  V.  tomentosum  becomes  crimson,  while 
the  under-surface  still  maintains  its  cottony-white 
appearance.  Euonymus  alata  assumes  a  bronzy  red 
hue,  difficult  of  description,  while  close  by,  perhaps, 
the  pinkish  red  fruits  of  E.  europreus  and  E.  latifolius 
are  bursting,  disclosing  their  attractive  orange-coloured 
seeds.  The  evergreen  Japan  Spindle  Tree,  with  its 
numerous  finely  variegated  varieties,  are  as  bright,  or 
even  more  so,  than  in  the  midst  of  summer.  The 
bright  red  foliage  of  Cornus  sanguinea  is  now  giving 
place  to  naked  red-barked  branches,  the  effect  of 
which  in  winter  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Compare 
with  this  the  yellow  bark  of  Salix  vitellina.  The  long, 
pinnate  leaves  of  Rhus  Osbeckii  japonica  assume  a 
bronzy  red  and  a  bronzy  green,  while  the  winged 
midrib  and  petioles  give  them  an  unfamiliarappearauce. 
The  dwarf,  shrub-like  Amelanchier  arbutifolia  has 
shining,  crimson,  red  and  yellow  foliage.  Then  we 
must  not  overlook  the  splendour  of  Vitis  japonica, 
V.  tricuspidata,  and  V.  hederacea,  which  render  the 
walls  of  houses  so  gay  with  their  crimson,  orange, 
bronzy,  and  yellow  foliage.  Amongst  Conifers  the 
rich  brown  of  Taxodium  distichum,  and  the  bronzy 
hue  of  the  still  living  foliage  of  Cryptomeria  elegans, 
and  various  Thuias  must  be  taken  into  account. 

- - 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING* 

Landscape  gardening  is  an  art  of  no  mean  order.  No 
person  can  be  successful  in  its  profession  unless  possessed 
of  artistic  feeling  and  skill.  Broadly  understood,  it  is 
the  application  of  art  to  nature.  Nature  in  itself  is  an 
exemplifier  of  progress,  always  changing,  developing, 
and  like  the  sky,  presenting  scenes  like  an  ever- 

*  From  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Preston  and  Ful- 
wood  Horticultural  Society,  by  Councillor  Harding,  C.E..  Nov. 
2nd, 1S89. 


Chrysanthemum,  Macaulay.  (See  p.  153.) 
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changing  kaleidoscope.  “  Nature  is  but  art  hidden 
from  our  view.”  From  the  plants  and  flowers  and  all 
vegetable  life,  as  well  as  man,  the  noblest  work  of  the 
Creator,  to  the  smallest  insect  that  flies,  and  the 
veriest  worm  that  crawls  the  earth — each  and  all  live 
and  move  by  and  through  principles,  the  art  of  which, 
so  far,  has  not  been  discovered  or  found  out  by  mortal 
ken.  What  the  development  of  science  and  education 
in  the  future  ages  may  elucidate  and  make  plain  to  us, 
in  the  present  century  is  a  blank,  and  for  the  most  part 
unintelligible.  Gardening  necessitates  work  and  labour. 
In  mentioning  these  well-known  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  necessities,  I  may  state  that  work  is  divine — 
labour  is  human.  In  the  early  pages  of  the  oldest  book 
in  the  world  we  are  taught  that  our  first  parents  were 
placed  in  the  garden  “  to  dress  and  to  keep  it,”  and  not 
until  after  the  “Fall”  did  labour  come  to  the  lot  of 
humanity. 

Its  Relation  to  Villas. 

In  villas  I  do  not  include  mansions,  but  detached  or 
semi-detached  villas  raised  throughout  the  country  by 
the  successful  men  of  business  ;  erected  mostly  by  their 
own  industry  and  provident  forethought.  Men  now-a- 
days  want  a  great  deal  for  very  little  money  ;  not  the 
largest  it  may  be,  but  certainly  the  best  and  most 
artistic  house  and  garden  at  the  least  possible  cost  ; 
this  feeling  is  a  growing  one  amongst  Englishmen,  and 
is  a  proverb  amongst  Scotchmen. 

Much  depends  upon  the  position  and  situation  of  the 
villa  and  out-buildings.  The  landscape  of  the  garden 
must  be  made  subservient  to  the  buildings.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  house,  as  a  principle,  the  breakfast- 
room  should  have  an  eastern,  and  the  dining  and 
drawing-rooms  south  and  west  aspects  ;  stabling  and 
out-buildings,  if  possible,  on  the  north-east ;  fruit  and 
flower  gardens  placed  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house, 
south  and  west  ;  lawn  tennis  immediately  fronting  the 
drawing-room  window. 

The  carriage  drive  from  the  public  highway  should 
be  as  short  as  possible,  provided,  of  course,  sufficient 
space  is  left  to  secure  privacy  to  the  house,  gardens, 
and  pleasure  grounds.  The  longer  the  carriage  drive 
or  approach,  the  greater  the  expense  incurred  in 
construction  and  making,  and  in  the  constant  repairing 
and  mending.  Again,  the  longer  and  more  circuitous 
or  serpentine  in  form,  the  more  inaccessible  during  the 
evenings,  especially  of  dark  foggy  days.  The  less  of 
gravelled  roads  and  appearance  of  gravel  the  better— 
they  are  objectionable  to  the  eyesight.  Green  is  the 
natural  colour  upon  which  the  eye  should  rest — the 
sight  of  sheep  or  cattle  in  the  park-like  enclosure, 
which  generally  is  to  be  found  adjacent  to  a  villa, 
occupying  three  or  four  acres  as  a  site,  presents  a  far 
more  picturesque  and  pleasant  view  than  when  the  turf 
is  cut  up  by  a  straggling  carriage  drive,  which,  however 
beautiful  in  itself,  mars  and  spoils  the  scene. 

I  submit  that  the  above  suggestions  embrace  the 
main  and  principal  features  to  be  observed.  Others  are 
subservient,  though,  nevertheless,  great  care  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  whole.  The  footpaths  communicating 
with  the  main  roads  should  be  serpentine  or  curved  in 
form,  save  only  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  these 
should  be  straight. 

Injudicious  planting  and  grouping  of  trees  and  plants, 
and  the  laying  out  of  flower  beds,  geometrical — 
sometimes  taking  for  examples  the  leaves  of  flowers,  as 
for  instance,  the  Lily — serpentine,  and  others,  much 
judgment  and  care  are  required,  so  that  every 
step  you  take  the  planting  may  present  to  the  eye  a 
constantly  varying  scene — the  harmonising  of  the 
colours  of  the  foliage— no  oneness—  no  sameness.  These 
are  the  keynotes  to  the  whole.  This  is  the  finish  that 
displays  the  skill  of  the  landscape  gardener,  and 
embellishes  the  villa  with  a  charm  that  adds  comfort 
to  the  house.  Incapacity  in  this  work  spoils  and 
depreciates. 

I  have  not,  nor  do  I  intend  to  touch,  save  generally, 
upon  trees,  plants,  or  flowers,  These  are  subjects,  the 
details  of  which  I  know  practically  very  little.  They 
are  matters  to  be  dealt  with  by  practical  gardeners.  I 
pass  on  now  to 

Public  Parks, 

Parks  in  or  adjacent  to  towns,  provided  by  corporations 
or  private  munificence,  and  maintained  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  ratepayers  and  public  at  large.  In  dealing 
with  this  subject  we  must  consider  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  intended — to  provide  relaxation,  fresh  air, 
exercise,  pleasure,  and  enjoyment  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  These  include  within  their  pale,  old 
and  young  ;  and  taking  this  into  account,  we  are 
justified  primarily  in  considering  the  uses.  First  and 
foremost,  the  approach  to  the  park  should  be  a  main 
and  principal  avenue  and  carriage  drive,  designed  and 


laid  out  both  for  position  and  views.  This  gives 
access,  by  means  of  carriages,  for  the  very  young, 
invalids,  and  the  aged.  All  parks  should  be  laid  out 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  carriage  drive  through 
them.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  country  lanes  and 
roads,  when  the  wearied  patient,  anxious  for  the  fragrant 
flowers  and  fresh  air,  has,  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
gaining  strength  and  recovery,  to  have  his  bones 
“  rattled  over  the  stones,”  through  and  over  the  paved 
roads  and  streets  before  he  can  reach  them.  "We  have 
at  hand,  especially  at  Preston,  a  park  blocked  and  shut 
out  by,  to  our  mind,  a  narrow-sighted  policy  ;  a  park 
which,  in  its  present  state,  fails  to  provide  and  supply 
means  of  enjoyment  to  all  classes  of  society,  especially 
to  those  whom  I  have  just  mentioned.  Ornamental 
water  and  rough  stone-work  laid  to  imitate  nature, 
effectually  vary  and  improve  the  scenes.  A  great 
addendum  to  our  parks  is  music,  which  always  has  and 
will  lend  a  charm  to  our  landscapes. 

The  sweet  melody  of  our  native  birds  swell  the  music 
of  our  parks  in  early  morning  and  early  evening.  The 
Sabbath  afternoons  are  unfortunately  unbroken,  save  by 
the  discordant  noise  of  our  Church  and  Salvation  Armies 
parading  the  streets,  contributing  not  much  to  the 
harmony  and  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  forget,  or  at  least,  neglect  and  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  means  are  at  our  door  of  having  the  bright 
Sunday  afternoons  chastened  and  made  more  beautiful  by 
the  magnificent  bands  of  our  national  regiments. 

Music  is  an  acquisition  to  the  work  of  the  landscape 
gardener,  whether  by  instrument  or  by  song.  What 
greater  accompaniment  to  the  “  Day  of  Rest  ’’—the  only 
day  of  the  week  working  men  and  women  can  catch  a 
moment  wherein  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  enjoy  the 
beautiful  gifts  of  Nature,  in  her  flowers,  her  landscapes, 
her  birds — than  the  sweet  inspiriting  sounds  and 
melodies  of  music.  These,  and  these  alone  (possessing 
at  the  same  time  the  auxiliaries  of  comfortable  homes, 
health  and  peace  therein),  will  lead  us  to  realise,  to  see, 
and  believe  to  a  greater  extent  than  before,  the  truth  of 
the  Divine  proverb,  “  That  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.” 

Cemeteries. 

The  introduction  of  landscape  gardening,  its  avenues, 
walks,  trees,  flowers,  and  planting,  has  long  been  the 
custom  of  civilised  countries,  to  apply  to  the  adornment 
of  our  churchyards,  and  in  later  days  our  cemeteries. 
There  is  to  the  minds  of  most  of  us  something  very 
beautiful  in  associating  the  works  and  products  of 
vegetable  nature,  as  votive  offerings  to  the  memories  of 
the  dead.  Any  attempts  to  take  from  the  grave  its 
“  Sunny  Side  ”  ought  to  be  deprecated. 

Cemeteiies  require  the  hand  and  skill  of  the  land¬ 
scape  gardener  to  be  exercised  on  a  different  principle 
in  the  main  to  that  of  public  parks.  In  the  fine, 
sunny,  bright  Sunday  afternoons,  our  public  cemeteries 
are  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  In  continental  countries, 
especially  in  France,  this  is  notably  so.  One  day  in 
the  year,  called  La  Jour  de  Mart,  is  kept  specially 
sacred,  the  cemeteries  being  crowded  above  all  other 
days  to  very  great  excess. 

The  chapels  in  cemeteries,  their  relative  positions 
and  situations,  guide  and  rule  the  positions  of  the 
main  avenues.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  the  bitterness 
and  class  distinction  of  sectarianism  should  follow  us  to 
the  grave.  One  would  fain  hope  that  when  we  return 
to  Mother  Earth -“earth  to  earth,”—  surely  it  is 
time,  too  long  delayed,  to  break  through  the  barriers 
of  class  distinction. 

Serpentine  and  curved  walks  in  cemeteries  should,  if 
possible,  be  avoided,  save  on  hilly  ground.  The 
avenues  and  walks  should  invariably,  as  a  general 
principle,  be  straight,  forming  squares  and  rectangles. 
At  a  glance,  this  provides  some  regularity  in  position 
of  the  spaces  and  ground  to  be  used.  A  main  central 
avenue  forms  an  imposing  and  effective  approach  to  the 
central  chapel,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ere  long 
suffice  for  all  classes  and  sects. 

Admitting  this  principle,  the  next  best  adornment 
to  “  God’s  Acre  ” — 

“  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial  ground  God’s  acre  !  It  is  just ; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o’er  the  sleeping  dust.” 

is  the  introduction  of  our  English  forest  trees,  choosing 
those  best  adapted  for  the  district,  from  our  Oaks, 
Limes,  Sycamores,  Elms,  Beeches,  Chestnuts,  and  a 
host  of  others— long-lived  in  themselves,  and  which 
from  generation  to  generation  throw  out  and  form  a 
dignity  to  the  surroundings. 

The  direction  of  the  roads,  avenues,  and  paths,  in 


their  bearing  to  the  compass,  must  be  regulated  by  the 
highways  and  public  approaches  to  the  cemetery. 

Interim  planting  of  shrubs,  not  forgetting  an 
abundance  of  evergreens — “  something  that  lives  in 
winter”— trees  and  flowers  should  follow  the  general 
lines  adopted  in  parks,  care  being  taken  that  no  trees 
should  be  planted  in  positions  that  would  interfere 
with  the  advantageous  use  of  the  ground. 

All  cemetery  decoration  by  means  of  landscape  gar¬ 
dening  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  general 
purpose  for  which  cemeteries  are  made  and  dedicated. 
Ornamental  or  fish  ponds  should  have  no  place  in 
cemeteries.  They  should  only  be  introduced  in  the 
design  and  laying  out  of  parks.  Ornamental  seats 
(having  iron  backs  and  wooden  seating)  can,  with 
advantage,  be  placed  in  the  central  or  main  avenues. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  laying  out  of  a 
cemetery,  in  my  opinion,  is  seen  in  that  belonging  to 
the  city  of  Cork.  It  is  laid  out  somewhat  on  the  general 
lines  I  have  endeavoured  to  portray.  The  cemetery  is 
most  striking  and  effective  in  the  simplicity  of  style 
and  beauty  of  its  landscape  gardening. 

The  careful  pruning  of  trees,  also  order  and  cleanliness 
of  avenues,  walks,  lawns,  and  flower  beds  are  alike 
necessary  in  gardens,  parks,  cemeteries,  and  church¬ 
yards. 

- ^>Z<- - 

NOTES  ON  PROPAGATING.— II. 

To  “  propagate  in  season  and  in  reason,”  should  be  the 
motto  of  the  propagator  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  If 
this  motto  is  acted  upon  it  will  often  cause  endless 
trouble  to  be  avoided,  both  in  putting  in  cuttings  at  the 
wrong  season  of  the  year,  and  likewise  check  the  system 
of  putting  in  a  lot  of  cuttings  that  root  easily,  and 
which  when  rooted  are  almost  worthless  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view. 

To  propagate  a  lot  of  plants  because  they  root  easily 
is  a  mistake,  unless  there  is  some  necessary  call  for 
the  plants  so  rooted.  It  may  do  to  fill  up  space  in  the 
houses  or  frames,  but  when  the  time  and  labour  of 
potting-off  comes  to  be  reckoned  up,  and  the  cost  of  a 
season’s  looking  after  into  the  bargain,  it  is  but  a  poor 
recompense  for  the  outlay.  It  is  much  better  to  have 
half  the  quantity  of  plants,  and  these  of  sterling  merit 
and  worth,  than  a  lot  of  weedy  things  that  no  one  will 
look  upon  or  care  about. 

To  attempt  to  force  nature  out  of  season  is  another 
evil  that  must  be  avoided.  Nature  may  he  greatly 
assisted  if  proper  preparations  have  been  made  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  but  to  force  her  — or  think  of 
doing  so— without  needful  preparation,  will  surely  end 
in  disaster.  Therefore  those  who  may  think  of  working 
up  a  number  of  choice  and  rare  plants  another  season, 
should  be  careful  to  see  at  the  present  time  if  they  have 
their  stock  plants  in  a  proper  condition  ;  to  see  if  the 
growth  of  the  previous  season  has  been  properl y  matured 
to  withstand  the  coining  winter ;  if  not,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  placing  them  in  a  position  where  as  much 
light  as  possible  can  get  at  them,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
mature  the  wood.  These  remarks  apply  to  such  plants 
as  Aralias,  Crotons,  Ficus  elastica,  Jacarandas,  &e., 
which  are  usually  rooted  early  in  the  spring,  and 
are  expected  to  make  good  useful  decorative  plants 
by  the  following  autumn,  fit  for  the  table  or  room 
through  the  winter  months.  If  these  points  are 
attended  to,  success  will  be  more  certain  than  if  every¬ 
thing  is  left  till  it  is  wanted,  with  the  result  that  a 
general  panic  ensues  ;  nothing  ready,  everything  goes 
wrong,  and  the  end  is  failure.  A  little  forethought 
will  save  a  lot  of  trouble. 

The  Propagating  House. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  ought  this  to  be  quite  idle, 
therefore,  to  continue  the  subject  of  propagating  in 
season,  that  is,  the  present  time,  if  a  large  number  of 
New  Holland  plants  are  not  required,  perhaps  choice  or 
useful  Ferns  may  be,  and  the  present  time  is  a  good 
one  to  harvest  a  quantity  of  spores  of  the  various 
species  most  in  demand.  These  should  be  sown  at 
once  in  pans  or  pots  that  have  been  well  drained  and 
filled  with  some  good  Fern  compost,  the  surface  of  the 
soil  being  made  perfectly  level  before  sowing  ;  after¬ 
wards  the  pots  should  have  a  piece  of  glass  laid  flat 
and  securely  fastened  on  the  top,  and  the  whole  when 
finished  must  be  put  in  a  warm  case  or  part  of  the 
propagating  house,  care  being  used  that  they  do  not 
become  dry.  Shading  from  sun  is  also  requisite. 

The  best  way  to  water  pots  containing  Fern  spores  is 
to  stand  them  in  saucers  or  pans,  so  that  the  soil  may 
become  moist  enough  without  watering  with  a  rose 
watering-pot,  which  is  apt  to  wash  the  new-sown  spores 
away.  As  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  pots  shows  signs  of 
greening  over,  air  may  be  gradually  admitted  by  placing 
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a  small  crock  just  under  the  glass,  but  at  all  times  they 
must  be  kept  sufficiently  moist. 

The  best  way  to  get  spores  out  of  their  cases  is  to  cut 
the  frond  containing  them  off  the  plant,  wrap  it  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  place  in  a  dry  warm  position  near 
the  hot-water  pipes  ;  the  spores  soon  fall  out  by  the 
shrivelling  of  the  frond,  and  all  are  caught  in  the  paper, 
from  which  they  can  readily  be  sown.  A  day  or  two  will 
suffice  to  get  them  out  if  the  frond  be  in  a  fit  condition 
to  cut. 

The  fronds  of  Ferns  that  are  proliferous  may  be  cut 
off  and  laid  upon  the  surface  of  square  pans  or  boxes, 
securing  them  there  by  pieces  of  crock  or  small 
wooden  pegs,  and  covering  the  frond  partially  with  dry 
sand,  which  runs  in  amongst  and  fills  up  all  crevices, 
afterwards  well  watering  the  whole  ;  these  soon  root  if 
put  in  a  warm  damp  place,  and  make  good  plants  the 
following  spring. 

The  stems  of  Dracsenas  that  it  may  be  required  to 
increase  the  stock  of,  should  be  cut  up  into  lengths  and 
laid  in  some  very  sandy  soil  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house  where  plenty  of  bottom  heat  can  be  applied, 
a  strong  bottom  heat  being  essential  to  their  well  doing ; 
and  taking  into  consideration  that  at  the  present  time 
of  the  year  more  fire  heat  is  used  than  in  summer  and 
autumn,  the  most  should  be  made  of  it  for  cuttings  or 
small  plants  that  require  bottom  heat  to  increase  their 
root  action. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  at  the  present  time  to 
get  in  choice  sorts  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  the 
wood  of  these  plants  being  in  as  good  a  condition  now 
as  it  ever  will  be,  and  by  rooting  them  now  nice  plants 
canjbe  made  the  following  season. 

As  a  passing  note  the  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums 
will  require  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  obtainable,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  this  season,  they  appear  to  be  throwing 
up  good  cuttings  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Healthy 
shoots  pushing  from  the  base  of  the  plant  should  be 
selected,  and  these  ought  to  be  rooted  in  a  cool  pit  or 
greenhouse  where  they  are  safe  from  frost,  but  avoid 
giving  them  too  much  heat,  for  this  is  very  injurious 
to  these  plants.  —  Verax. 

- .>I<- - 

THE  WHITE  BULLAOE. 

Bullaces  and  Damsons  form  a  group  of  themselves 
among  the  Plums.  The  Bullace,  or  Prunus  institia  of 
botanists,  is  found  wild  in  some  of  our  hedges  and 
thickets,  where  it  furnishes  for  the  country  people, 
in  some  districts,  an  abundance  of  very'  good  fruit  for 
pies  and  puddings.  When  preserved  with  sugar  they 
are  very  useful  for  family  use  ;  and,  after  being  ameli¬ 
orated  by  frost,  they  are  not  at  all  disagreeable  in 
flavour.  It  is  said  the  Damson  originated  from  the 
same  source,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
little  more  than  a  name.  Is  the  Bullace  the  parent 
of  our  cultivated  Plums  1  That  perhaps  is  a  large 
question,  but  then  the  early  history  of  the  Plums,  like 
that  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  is  remote  and  compli¬ 
cated.  Some  botanists  are  found  asserting  that  the 
Plum  is  represented  by  no  fewer  than  three  fairly 
distinct  typical  forms,  viz.,  the  Common  Sloe,  Sloe- 
thorn  or  Blackthorn  of  every  hedge  and  thicket,  and 
a  small  shrub,  well-named  Prunus  spinosa. 

Sloe  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  meaning  not  the 
fruit,  but  the  hard  trunks — a  word,  as  Dr.  Prior 
remarks,  “we  find  in  our  own  and  in  all  its  kindred 
languages  to  be  intimately  connected  with  a  verb 
meaning  slay  or  strike.”  Whether  this  connection  is 
due  to  the  wood  having  been  used  as  a  flail  (as  from  its 
being  used  so  in  this  day  is  most  probable),  or  as  a 
bludgeon,  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  comparison  of 
its  synonyms,  and  the  corresponding  verb  in  other 
languages  of  the  sub-European  group.  The  fruit  of 
the  Sloe  is  very  acid  until  it  has  been  ameliorated 
by  frost,  and  is  used  in  a  good  many  home-made 
wines  to  communicate  the  colour  and  roughness  of 
Port.  They  make  an  excellent  preserve,  which  is  much 
relished  by  children  on  the  Continent.  The  young 
leaves  of  the  Sloe  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tea,  and  for  adulterating  the  Chinese  tea,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  tried.  The  Bullace  I  have 
already  alluded  to.  Bullace  is  from  the  Latin  Bullas, 
and  is  called  so  from  its  hard,  round  fruit.  The  other 
is  P.  domestica,  and  from  it,  it  is  supposed,  all  our 
cultivated  varieties  of  Plums  have  been  obtained.  In 
its  wild  state  it  is  found  in  Great  Britain  in  hedges, 
and  throughout  Europe,  but  its  native  country  is 
supposed  to  be  Asia  Minor,  and  it  has  been  introduced 
to  Europe  through  Greece  and  then  to  Italy.  By  some 
botanists  all  three  are  run  together  under  the  single 
name  of  P.  domestica. 


The  late  Mr.  George  Bentham  considered  P. 
institia  and  P.  domestica  to  be  only  varieties  of  P. 
spinosa,  produced  by  long  cultivation.  On  this  Mr. 
Leo  Grindou  remarks,  that  if  it  be  so,  “  the  common 
Sloe  will  have  been  the  original  parents  of  everything 
of  the  Plum  kind.  The  Sloe,  however,  is  not  a  plant 
that  seems  likely  ever  to  have  invited  cultivation.  It 
is  very  different  also  from  the  others  in  its  root  habits.” 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  France  the  boys  call  the 
Sloes,  Sibarelles,  since  the  flavour  being  intensely 
harsh,  it  is  impossible  to  whistle  after  eating  them. 

Mr.  George  Bunyard  catalogues  three  varieties  of  the 
Bullace  :  the  white  or  yellow,  the  black,  very  late  and 
rather  rough  in  taste,  and  Shepherd’s,  a  large  greenish 
round  variety,  said  to  be  valuable  for  autumn  tarts. 
The  white  variety  is  very  prolific.  I  have  just  seen 
some  trees  in  the  gardens  of  Hanger  Hill  House  that 
bear  remarkable  clusters  of  fruit,  that  require  a  frost  or 
two  to  give  them  a  more  appreciable  flavour.  The 
wood  of  the  Bullace  is  less  thorny  than  that  of  the  Sloe, 
it  has  larger  leaves,  which  are  expanding  when  the 
flowers  appear,  and  the  latter  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  Sloe.  The  White  Bullace  is  well  deserving  of 
cultivation  for  late  use  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  pretty 
plant  when  in  bloom  in  spring. — R.  D. 

- ~>-I-o - 

NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Late  Peas. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  we  picked  Peas  on 
the  5th,  12th,  and  19th  of  October,  the  variety  being 
Yorkshire  Hero,  sown  on  the  21st  of  June  along  with 
several  others,  which  included  Walker’s  Perpetual 
Bearer.  I  have  proved  during  the  last  two  seasons 
that  the  last  named  requires  to  be  sown  earlier,  as  it 
was  in  bloom  at  the  end  of  October,  but  too  late  to  be 
of  any  use.  I  shall  sow  it  earlier  another  season,  and 
in  the  meantime  should  be  glad  of  any  information 
about  it.  I  intend  to  sow  Yorkshire  Hero  more 
extensively,  as  it  is  dwarf  and  keeps  free  from  mildew, 
and  I  am  assured  that  it  was  equal  in  flavour  to  early 
summer  sorts. — Charles  Anderson,  Gardener,  Wickham 
House,  Beckenham. 

- — >X<~ - 

THE  UNITED  HORTICULTURAL 

BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  this  long-established  but 
still  comparatively  little  known  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  23rJ.,  when  142  of 
the  leading  metropolitan  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  florists 
and  gardeners  sat  down  under  the  presidency  of 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Son,  Houndsditch.  The  dinner  was  admirably  served, 
and  rendered  all  the  more  enjoyable  in  that  the  tables 
were  superbly  decorated  with  flowers  and  fruits,  the 
work  of  some  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  society. 

The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  chairman  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  Continued 
success  to  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi¬ 
dent  Society,”  and  in  so  doing  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  its  origin  and  progress,  which  he  characterised 
as  being  truly  admirable  in  its  beneficent  aims,  its 
thorough  independence  of  spirit,  and  its  able  manage¬ 
ment.  He  had  well  studied  the  rules,  and  had  never 
read  better  ;  they  were  simple  in  the  extreme,  yet 
perfectly  sound,  and  enabled  all  who  desired  to  provide 
for  the  proverbial  rainy  day  to  do  so,  with  the  certain 
knowledge  that  while  providing  for  themselves  they 
also  lent  a  helping  hand  to  others,  and  their  investments 
were  perfectly  safe.  He  found  that  last  year  they  had 
309  members  on  the  roll,  yet  had  only  spent  in  sick 
pay  the  sum  of  £35  12s,  8 d.  They  had  a  capital  sum 
of  £4,600  invested  in  good  securities,  and  at  the  present 
time  had  not  a  sick  member  on  the  fund.  In  addition 
to  providing  for  sickness  they  had  a  provident  fund, 
and  he  thought  they  ought  to  have  yet  another— a 
convalescent  fund — which  would  be  found  very  useful 
in  enabling  the  society  to  help  an  ailing  member  to  get 
that  change  of  air  and  scene  which  doctors  so  often 
recommended,  but  which  so  many  could,  not  afford. 
There  were  many  admirable  convalescent  homes  to 
be  found  now  at  seaside  health  resorts,  where  for 
a  very  moderate  consideration  the  less  fortunate  of  man¬ 
kind  could  now  get  that  change  of  air  and  well- 
regulated  diet  which  to  so  many  meant  renewed  health 
and  vigour.  He  thought  such  a  fund  would  be  a  very 
beneficial  one,  and  if  the  managers  of  the  society  could 
see  their  way  to  carry  out  the  suggestion  he  had  thrown 
out  he  would  be  happy  to  give  25  guineas  towards 
giving  it  a  start.  Being  in  no  sense  a  charitable 
society  he  thought  their  list  of  honorary  members 
ought  to  be  largely  increased,  and  he  believed  that 


there  were  many  gentlemen  who  would  willingly  subscribe 
a  guinea  a  year  if  they  were  only  asked.  He  had 
himself  written  to  one  eminent  horticulturist — Baron 
Schroder — and  was  gratified  to  say  that  the  Baron 
had  not  only  promised  to  become  an  honorary  member, 
but  had  sent  a  donation  of  5  guineas  besides.  He  was 
pleased  also  to  announce  that  seventeen  other  gentlemen 
in  the  room  had  assented  to  their  names  being  put  on 
the  honorary  members’  list.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sher¬ 
wood  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  members  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  bring  in  members  from  the 
class  for  which  the  society  was  established  to  benefit. 
The  toast  was  drunk  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
Mr.  lfathan  Cole,  one  of  the  oldest  members,  suitably 
replied. 

The  “  Health  of  the  Chairman  ”  was  the  next  toast, 
and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  in  proposing  it,  said  Mr. 
Sherwood  was  known  to  them  all  for  his  great  kindness 
of  heart  and  the  warm  interest  which  he  took  in  all 
their  gardening  institutions.  It  was  with  great  sorrow 
he  had  to  tell  them  that  only  some  four  or  five  days 
previously,  a  heavy  cloud  hung  over  the  chairman  and 
his  family,  for  his  only  son  was  sick  nigh  unto  death, 
and  he  had  great  fears  that  he  would  be  unable  to  be 
present  that  evening.  Fortunately  a  change  for  the 
better  had  taken  place  in  his  little  son’s  condition,  he 
was  present  among  them,  and  he,  Mr.  Veitch,  was  sure 
he  need  say  no  more  to  ensure  their  hearty  reception  of 
the  toast  he  had  to  propose.  The  toast  was  received 
with  vociferous  applause  and  musical  honours,  and  in 
acknowledging  it  Mr.  Sherwood  said  it  had  always  been 
a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  do  all  he  could  to  help  those 
who  helped  him,  for  his  trade  entirely  depended  upon 
gardeners.  He  had  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Edward  Roger  Cutler  had  promised  to  take  the  chair 
next  year.  He  had  been  known  to  gardeners  for  as 
long  a  period  as  anyone  present,  and  they  owed  him  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude,  for  it  was  to  him,  and  him  only, 
that  the  success  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  was  mainly  due.  He  felt  sure  that  he  would 
make  them  an  admirable  chairman,  and  would  ask 
them  to  drink  the  health  of  “  Good  old  Roger,”  which 
was  done  in  a  bumper. 

The  other  toasts  given  and  most  cordially  received 
were  “The  Honorary  and  Life  Members,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  James  Hudson,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  William 
Paul;  “The  Trustees,  Treasurer  and  Officers  of  the 
Society,”  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  and  responded  to 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Hudson;  “The 
Visitors,”  proposed  by  Mr.  N.  Cole,  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  G.  Deal  ;  “  Success  to  Horticulture  at  home 
and  abroad,”  given  by  Mr.  G.  Cavendish,  and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Nutting  ;  and  “The  Secretary,”  proposed  by 
the  chairman,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Collins,  who 
took  the  opportunity  on  behalf  of  the  committee  to 
thank  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  John  Laiog,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Cannell,  and  other  friends,  for  their  handsome 
contribution  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  Mr.  Cbard  and 
his  assistants  who  had  so  beautifully  arranged  the 
decorations.  The  concluding  toast  was  “  Our  next 
merry  meeting,”  with  thanks  to  Miss  Belval  and  her 
musical  friends  for  the  enjoyable  entertainment  they 
had  afforded. 

- »>***■ - - 

ffoTES  from  Scotland. 

- - 

Galashiels  Horticultural  Association.— 
On  Friday  evening,  November  1st,  the  members  of  this 
flourishing  association  held  their  first  social  gathering 
in  the  Douglas  Hotel,  Galashiels.  About  fifty  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  supper,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Thomson,  (schoolmaster,  Galashiels,  who  kept  the 
meeting  in  rare  humour  during  the  evening.  The 
chairman  gave  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts, 
which  were  enthusiastically  received,  and  made  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  character  and  work  of  the  association, 
which  is  doing  much  good  in  disseminating  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers  among  the  working 
classes.  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  gave  “The  Gar¬ 
deners,”  and  dealt  with  the  important  position  which 
they  occupy  in  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Mr.  Mallen, 
Abbotshill,  suitably  replied.  Mr.  Robert  Laird  pro¬ 
posed  “The  Town  and  Trade,  of  Galashiels,”  and  Mr. 
Hutton  responded.  “The  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade” 
was  given  from  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Renwick,  Melrose, 
returned  thanks.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  and  the  croupier  (Mr.  Mallen,  of  Abbotshill) 
brought  a  most  enjoyable  evening  to  a  close.  Songs 
and  recitations  greatly  added  to  the  hilarity  of  the 
evening,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  many  similar  annual  gatherings.  The  supper 
table  was  tastefully  decorated  with  plants  and  cut 
flowers  by  a  few  of  the  members  living  in  the  district. 
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Florists'  Flowers  in  November. 

Sang  one  of  our  poets  : — 

11  November  comes,  with  gloomy  fogs  begun, 

Through  which,  dim  looming,  frowns  his  furrowed  face  ; 

Like  a  huge  globe  of  molten  iron  the  sun 
Seems,  labouring  through  upon  his  daily  race.” 

November  brings  fogs  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  dense 
fogs,  and  especially  such  as  visit  the  suburbs  of  London, 
give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  florist.  If  there  is 
decaying  foliage  upon  the  plants,  and  especially  in  such 
soft-leaved  plants  as  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  the 
damp  fixes  upon  it  at  once,  and  it  decays.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  constantly  overhauling  the  plants  and 
denuding  them  of  anything  that  appears  to  hold  the 
damp,  and  in  the  case  of  unheated  houses  and  frames 
such  vigilance  is  all  the  more  necessary.  A  house  or 
frame  heated  by  hot  water  or  a  flue  contributes  towards 
drying  up  the  damp  ;  and  if  a  little  fire-heat  is  applied 
to  dispel  it,  air  should  be  freely  given  at  the  same  time. 
What  is  to  be  especially  guarded  against  is  a  close, 
stuffy  atmosphere  ;  this  accelerates  the  breeding  of  red- 
spider  and  green-fly,  and  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
plants.  In  the  case  of  a  cold-house  or  frame  it  is 
better  to  open  the  windows  or  frames  and  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air  to  pass  through,  provided  the  weather 
is  genial  enough  ;  it  is  much  better  than  keeping  the 
places  closed  up  and  allowing  damp  to  work  its  ill 
effects. 

The  primulaeeous  habit  of  Auriculas  in  throwing  up 
autumn  trusses  of  bloom,  appears  to  be  characteristic 
of  some  collections  to  a  large  degree  this  season. 
Mr.  T.  E.  nenwocd  wrote  to  me  the  other  day 
from  Reading,  stating  that  his  plants  were  blooming 
freely.  Now  Mr.  Henwood  pots  early,  and  the 
question  arises,  Does  early  potting  tend  to  encourage 
the  production  of  autumn  trusses  ?  I  should  like  to  get 
Mr.  Henwood’s  opinion  on  this  subject.  Mr.  William 
Bolton,  of  Warrington,  pots  late,  and  one  reason  he 
does  so  is  because  it  does  not  encourage  a  rank  summer 
growth,  which  conduces  to  an  autumn  bloom.  But 
then  he  that  pots  early  might  reply,  “Granted  that 
early  potting  does  this— the  great  advantage  is  that  the 
plants  fill  the  pots  with  roots  by  the  arrival  of  winter, 
which  is  a  decided  advantage.”  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  from  this  point  of  view.  Late 
potting  is  generally  done  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough, 
but  I  have  seen  many  autumn  trusses  on  the  plants. 

My  own  plants  are  singularly  free  from  autumn 
bloom,  and  I  re-potted  mine  somewhat  late.  But  I 
grow  them  in  unexciting  composts,  and  this  may  have 
something  to  do  with  a  lack  of  autumn  trusses.  I  do 
not  mind  the  seedlings  blooming  in  autumn,  as  this 
is  more  helpful  than  otherwise,  and  enables  one  to  see 
something  of  the  quality  of  the  bloom,  although  autumn 
character  is  sometimes  unavoidably  altered  in  spring. 

I  have  several  seedlings  expanding  their  blossoms,  and 
their  appearance  adds  to  the  interest  clustering  about 
the  plants  in  the  autumn. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses  are  becoming  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  pots,  and  putting  up  a  vigorous  active  growth. 
They  are  in  a  cold  frame,  and  are  allowed  to  have  the 
benefit  of  nice  warm  showers,  but  are  screened  from 
heavy  rains.  They  promise  well  at  present,  but  have 
to  run  many  risks  during  the  winter.—  H.  D. 

The  Florists’  Laced  Pink. 

Growers  of  these  charming  flowers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  establish  a  society 
with  the  object  of  bringing  them  again  into  popularity 
by  means  of  exhibitions.  It  is  proposed  that  two 
shows  shall  be  held  next  year  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  one  in  the  last  week  in  June  for  the 
southern  growers,  and  the  other  in  July  for  the 
northern  men.  For  the  moment  these  two  proposed 
exhibitions  only  are  under  consideration,  but  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  in  the  following  season  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  for  holding  shows  in  some  of 
the  northern  towns.  The  movement  has  the  cordial 
support  of  all  the  best  known  growers,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  a  circular  will  shortly  be  issued  on  the  subject. 

- ->X-e~ - 

Anthurium  carneum.— The  leaves  of  this  hybrid 
cannot  be  described  as  ornamental  in  the  same  sense  as 
those  of  A.  Warocqueanum,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
of  good  size  and  of  a  bright  shining  green.  The  floral 
spathe,  however,  constitutes  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  plant.  This  is  large,  heart-shaped,  and  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  may  be  described  as  a  lively  rose- 
carmine,  fading  to  a  bright  flesh  colour,  from  which 
has  been  derived  the  specific  name, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

The  Blue  Chrysanthemum. 

Your  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  has 
opened  for  me  at  least  a  new  field  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
ploration.  Having  already  decided  that  no  blue  variety 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  was  actually  in  existence,  the 
idea  certainly  never  presented  itself  that,  perhaps,  some 
of  those  flowers  already  in  our  collections  might  be 
lined  or  tinged  with  blue.  Some  of  the  purple-coloured 
flowers  may,  if  carefully  examined,  prove  to  be  marked 
with  the  long-coveted  colour,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  will 
give  us  the  benefit  of  any  observations  they  may  make. 

Personally  I  do  not  often  get  the  chance  of  seeing 
Chrysanthemums  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  sort  now  suggested  nothing  short  of  a 
good  light  is  required.  Years  ago  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  their 
meetings  in  the  evening,  but  recognising  the  importance 
of  doing  their  work  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
the  time  was  altered  to  the  early  afternoon.  But 
candidly  I  think  they  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  gallery  at 
the  Aquarium  where  the  meetings  are  held  is  so  gloomy 
— for  fine  days  are  few  at  this  period  of  the  year — that 
the  greatest  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  staged,  and  the  visitors  more  often  than 
not  express  considerable  doubt  if  inquiries  are  made  as 
to  points  of  colour  in  any  particularly  interesting 
variety.  I  am  not  at  all  uncertain  but  that  a  good 
gaslight  is  far  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  than  a 
dull  gloomy  atmosphere  that  is  heavily  charged  with 
the  pea-soup-coloured  mist  peculiar  to  our  great 
metropolis. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Murphy  strikes 
the  proper  key-note  when  he  inquires  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  judicious  for  the  hybridists  to  try  and 
obtain  a  blue  Chrysanthemum  from  present  ^materials. 
In  aid  of  the  valuable  suggestion,  no  doubt  many 
readers  will  during  the  present  season  examine  with  a 
critical  eye  any  flowers  showing  the  slightest  tendency 
towards  blue,  and  record  for  the  mutual  benefit  and 
instruction  of  those  interested  whatever  they  may  see 
worthy  of  attention. 

At  the  present  moment  it  is  impossible  to  devote 
time  to  a  further  explanation,  and  readers  who  would 
like  to  glean  fuller  particulars  on  this  matter  are 
referred  to  the  original  article  of  mine  in  The  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Annual  for  1889. — C.  Harman  Payne. 

Propagating  Chrysanthemums  by  Their  Leaves. 
A  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  cutting  from  a  provincial 
paper  which  alludes  to  “a  new  way  of  propagating 
Chrysanthemums  by  their  leaves,”  and  asks  our  opinion 
about  it.  Our  correspondent,  to  whom  we  have  been 
indebted  for  many  useful  contributions  to  our  columns 
in  the  past,  evidently  does  not  closely  read  his 
Gardening  World  or  he  would  have  seen  the  recent 
reference  to  the  plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  Briscoe  Iron¬ 
sides  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  which,  as  the 
subject  is  both  seasonable  and  of  no  little  interest,  may 
be  more  fully  discussed  now.  Mr.  Briscoe  Ironsides 
last  season  put  in  a  leaf  as  a  cutting'without  any  eye 
or  bud  at  the  base  of  the  petiole  ;  it  took  root,  and  in 
due  time  a  plant  appeared — the  one  shown  at  the 
Aquarium.  When  this  was  reported  many  Chrysan¬ 
themum  growers  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  unknown 
to  the  experimentor,  there  must  have  been  a  bud  at  the 
base  of  the  petiole,  but  this  was  not  so.  What  happened 
was  this  :  the  leaf  cutting  took  root,  and  from  the  root 
came  up  a  sucker  which  grew  into  the  plant  shown. 
There  is  nothing  therefore  surprising  about  the  results, 
just  what  happened  is  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
As  to  how  far  this  mode  of  propagation  will  prove  use¬ 
ful  remains  to  be  learned  from  extended  trials,  because 
we  do  not  know  at  present  what  percentage  of  leaf 
cuttings  will  throw  up  suckers  after  they  have  made 
roots  ;  they  will  not  all  do  so,  as  some  have  been 
known  to  fill  a  pot  with  roots,  yet  threw  up  no  suckers. 

Lilford  Road  Nurseries. 
Chrysanthemums  are  so  grown  by  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Jones  at  the  Lilford  Road  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  that 
a  long  succession  of  bloom  is  obtained,  and  the  season 
is  prolonged  as  long  as  possible.  The  span-roofed 
conservatory  is  now  filled  with  plants,  many  of  which 
have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time,  and  the  display  is 
now  very  fine.  The  blooms  are  also  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  from  the  fact  that  the  tallest  plants  them¬ 
selves  are  very  dwarf  compared  with  those  we  frequently 
see  grown  for  exhibition  purposes.  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Jones  are,  moreover,  exhibitors  at  the  shows  of  some 


of  the  leading  societies.  They  also  grow  a  large 
quantity  for  cut  blooms,  and  at  present  a  house  may 
be  seen  entirely  filled  with  naturally  very  late-flowering 
kinds.  A  considerable  amount  of  stock  is  grown  in 
the  open  air,  and  many  of  the  sorts  are  now  coming 
into  bloom. 

Japanese. 

Most  of  the  under-mentioned  are  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion,  or  comparatively  Dew,  although  we  noted  a 
number  of  special  utility  for  certain  purposes.  One  of 
the  darkest  coloured  Japanese  varieties  is  Edouard 
Audiguier,  a  rich  maroon-crimson  with  a  silvery 
purple  reverse.  Mrs.  "William  Walters  is  a  deep 
crimson  sport  from  this,  with  a  silvery  white  reverse. 
Both  are  of  medium  height.  Etoile  de  Lyon  and 
Condor  have  similarly  large  heads,  with  long,  broad 
and  flat  florets  ;  but  the  former  is  a  dwarf  grower, 
with  its  florets  suffused  with  rosy  purple  on  a  white 
ground,  while  the  latter  is  tall  with  almost  pure  white 
blooms.  A  pretty  Japanese  kind  with  compactly 
arranged,  narrow,  pure  white  florets,  is  Mademoiselle 
Louise  Leroy.  Thos.  Stephenson,  a  Japanese  reflexed, 
is  a  cinnabar-red  sport,  but  quite  distinct  from  the 
orange-amber  of  Criterion,  and  a  pleasing  flower  it  is. 
Sunflower  has  large  brilliant  yellow  heads,  with  the 
outer  flowers  drooping,  and  has  not  inaptly  been  called 
a  yellow  Madame  Lacroix.  Lakme  is  a  beautiful  dark 
orange  variety,  tinted  with  salmon.  Two  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  useful  for  decorative  purposes  are 
Alexander  Dufour,  rosy  purple  with  a  white  reverse, 
and  Roi  de  Precoee,  crimson  ;  both  have  narrow  florets 
very  compactly  arranged,  and  they  are  so  floriferous 
and  bushy  that  no  garden  should  be  without  a  batch  of 
them  for  cut  bloom  or  for  decorative  purposes.  J.  R. 
Pearson  has  spreading,  bright  lilac  florets,  white  on 
the  reverse,  and  very  beautiful  when  grown  for  cut- 
flower  purposes  ;  it  has  been  compared  to  a  pink 
Madame  Lacroix.  Autumn  Queen  is  a  brilliant  crim¬ 
son  variety  of  American  origin,  very  free,  and  handsome 
for  cut-flower  purposes. 

Incurved. 

These  being  naturally  later  in  coming  into  flower  than 
the  Japanese  kinds  are  hardly  yet  at  their  best,  while 
a  large  number  of  a  few  kinds  are  specially  grown  for 
late  flowering.  Prominent  amongst  them  is  Yiolet 
Tomlin,  a  beautiful  violet-purple  sport  from  Princess 
of  "Wales;  the  florets  are  tipped  with  a  silvery  rose, 
and  the  whole  flower  when  seen  in  its  best  form  is  very 
beautiful.  Having  been  extensively  propagated  from 
a  small  quantity  of  stock  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones,  its 
capabilities  can  hardly  be  determined  till  next  year, 
when  it  will  have  had  time  to  recover  from  the  ex¬ 
haustion  which  it  has  undergone.  The  earliest  batch 
is  now  pretty  well  advanced.  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas  is  a 
soft  yellow  sport  That  originated  from  the  pure  white 
Mrs.  Heale  last  year.  One  side  of  a  low  span-roofed 
house  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  two  sorts  above  men¬ 
tioned,  while  the  other  side  is  monopolised  by  Princess 
Teck,  with  all  the  varieties  that  have  sported  either 
directly  or  indirectly  from  it,  viz.,  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis,  rich  golden  yellow;  Lord  Eversley,  white  ;  Hero 
of  Stoke  Newington,  rose-pink  ;  Charles  Gibson,  bronze- 
red  ;  and  Lady  Dorothy,  cinnamon-buff.  The  whole  of 
these  are  still  in  bud,  and  very  promising  they  look  ; 
but  will  be  some  time  before  they  expand  a  bloom.  H. 
Shoesmith  is  a  yellow  bronze  sport  from  the  well-known 
Golden  Beverley,  and  originated  last  year.  Consi¬ 
derably  older  is  the  fawn-coloured  Miss  W.  Shipman, 
a  sport  from  the  silvery  rose  Lady  Hardinge ;  both  are 
dwarf  and  flower  early. 

Anemones,  Pompons,  and  Single  Kinds. 
Souvenir  de  Madame  Blandineries  is  a  large  Anemone, 
noted  for  its  numerous  long  red  rays  and  its  small 
yellow  disc.  Although  much  smaller  in  dimensions, 
Mons.  Chas.  Lebosq  is  a  beautiful  variety  that  is 
destined  to  become  a  favourite  with  growers  on  account 
of  its  regular  form  and  pleasing  colours,  the  rays  being 
lemon,  and  the  prominent  quilled  disc  of  a  deep  yellow. 
Thorpe  Junior  is  bright  yellow,  and  much  larger  than 
the  last  ;  but  the  disc  is  level  with  the  rays  and 
not  very  prominent.  A  flower  of  the  first  water  is 
Miss  Annie  Lowe,  with  bright  yellow  rays  and  a  paler 
disc,  it  is  a  sport  from  the  pure  white  Lady  Margaret. 

Amongst  choice  Pompons,  Mademoiselle  Elise 
Dordan,  with  its  globular,  lively  pink  heads,  stands 
out  very  prominently.  Near  by  is  another  named 
Yictorine,  a  deep  bronze  variety,  otherwise  similar  in 
all  respects  to  the  last  named.  The  brown  Cedo  Nulli 
is  a  very  pretty  and  floriferous  kind  ;  but  is  even  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  white,  gold,  and  lilac  varieties  that  have 
arisen  from  it.  They  may  all  be  recognised  as  belonging 
to  one  type  by  the  tips  of  the  florets  being  darker  than 
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immediately  below  them.  There  are  also  rose  and 
white  varieties  (f  the  golden  yellow,  Golden  Trevenna, 
and  all  are  pretty  and  highly  suitable  for  cut-flower 
purposes. 

One  of  the  prettiest  single  kinds  we  'noticed  was  that 
named  Snowflake,  with  numerous  long,  narrow,  closely 
arranged,  pure  white  rays,  and  a  small  yellow  disc. 
Pure  Gold  has  shorter,  less  numerous,  and  broader 
rays  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow  hue,  with  a  small  disc. 
Mrs.  Le  Moult  is  also  very  distinct  in  its  rich  puce- 
coloured  rays,  which  are  broad,  but  shorter  even  than 


variety  shows  the  peculiarity  so  strongly  developed  as  to 
produce  the  Endive-like  characteristic  of  Macaulay.  It 
was  only  sent  out  by  Mons.  Simon  Delaux  in  1887,  so 
that  the  Chiysanthemum-loving  public  have  hardly 
had  time  to  thoroughly  test  the  capabilities  of  the  plant 
for  general,  decorative,  and  other  purposes.  Some 
cultivators  state  that  the  constitution  of  the  plant  is 
weak  ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  constitution 
of  every  good  new  thing  gets  ruined  for  the  first  few 
years  by  excessive  propagation. 

Our  illustration  of  three  blooms  below  represents  as 


pots  and  for  market  purposes.  Mons.  Eoux,  on  the 
lower  right-hand  side  of  the  illustration,  is  a  crimson 
Japanese  sort,  with  somewhat  twisted  florets,  narikeen- 
yellow  on  the  reverse,  and  very  strong  as  a  decorative 
or  market  plant. 

- **$«• - 

THE  CHISWICK  CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUM  CENTENARY  CELEBRATION. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  popularity  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  that  the  exhibition  and  conference  held  in 


Popular  Chrysanthemums  :  1,  Mandarin  ;  2,  Roi  des  Pe£coces  ;  3,  Mons.  Eoux. 


those  of  Pure  Gold.  The  broad-pointed,  pale  flesh- 
pink  rays  of  Miss  Eose  give  the  moderate-sized  heads  a 
charming  appearance.  Produced  as  they  are  in  such 
quantity,  the  flowers  greatly  resemble  those  of  a 
perennial  Aster.  All  the  above-mentioned  four  are 
grown  solely  for  their  superior  merits  for  cut-flower 
purposes,  as  they  are  both  bushy,  floriferous,  and 
pretty. 

Popular  Chrysanthemums. 

When  well  grown,  Macaulay  (p.  149)  is  a  striking 
Japanese  variety  that  has  been  compared  to  a  finely-cut 
Endive.  Although  not  exactly  unique  in  having  the 
florets  lacerated  and  jagged  at  the  apex,  yet  no  other 


many  varieties  that  are  admirably  adapted  for  decorative 
purposes.  No.  1  is  Mandarin,  of  Delaux,  a  large, 
compact-flowering  variety,  which,  when  it  first  expands, 
is  of  a  creamy  and  pink  colour,  but  as  it  gets  old  the 
florets  deepen  to  rose.  The  variety  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  canary-yellow  Mandarin,  of  Salter,  there  being 
two  sorts  in  cultivation  under  the  same  name,  and  both 
are  Japanese.  Eoi  des  Precoees,  on  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner,  is  a  dark  crimson  Japanesekind,  naturally 
of  a  dwarf  and  bushy  habit,  and  consequently  well 
adapted  for  conservatory  decoration  and  cut-flower 
purposes.  That,  together  with  Source  d’Or,  golden 
orange,  and  Alexandre  Dufour,  rose-purple,  might  be 
considered  as  excellent  subjects  for  growing  in  smalj 


the  large  vinery  at  Chiswick,  on  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday,  should  have  brought  together  a  larger  number 
of  persons  than  have  attended  any  of  the  previous 
conferences  held  there  this  year.  The  weather  on  both 
days  was  favourable,  on  the  first  especially  so,  and 
that  may  account  for  the  presence  of  many  of  the  mere 
sight-seers;  still,  that  matters  not,  there  they  were — a 
goodly  crowd — and  right  glad  were  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  gardens  to  see  so 
many  present.  The  show  itself  was  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one,  inasmuch  as  perhaps  never  before  have 
so  many  varieties  of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  some  form 
or  other  been  brought  together.  Every  section  was 
more  than  abundantly  represented,  and  from  that  point 
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ot  view  this  particular  Centenary  Celebration  was 
an  undoubted  success.  As  an  exhibition — considered 
from  a  cultivator’s  stand-point — it  was,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  decidedly  weak,  for  of  specimen 
plants  there  were  none,  of  groups  only  a  few  really  good 
ones,  and  of  cut  blooms  a  very  mixed  assemblage  as 
regards  quality.  The  principal  amateurs  who  contri¬ 
buted  groups  were  Baron  Schroder  and  Mr.  T.  B. 
Haywood,  the  president  of  the  conference,  and  of  cut 
blooms  the  regular  growers,  among  gardeners,  of  show 
blooms  were  sparely  represented,  among  the  most 
notable  being  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux,  The  Gardens, 
Swanmore  Park,  the  secretary  of  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Doughty,  &c.  The 
bulk  of  the  contributions  came  from  trade  growers,  whose 
productions,  associated  with  the  large  collection  grown 
in  the  gardens  by  Mr.  Barron,  made  the  exhibition.  A 
small,  but  certainly  not  the  least  interesting,  feature  of 
the  proceedings  was  the  exhibition  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  of  two  lovely  examples  of  Satsuma  ware, 
on  which  were  delineated  blue  Chrysanthemums. 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  also  exhibited  a  Japanese 
Cloissone  jar,  on  which  the  much-debated  blue  variety 
was  portrayed.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Dublin,  con¬ 
tributed  some  interesting  books,  including  the 
Prodromus  Fasciculi  P.ariorum  Plantarum ,  by  Jacobo 
Breynio  (temp.  1688-173),  the  first  work  in  which  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  mentioned  in  European  literature  ; 
a  modern  Japanese  work  on  Birds  and  Flowers,  in 
which  the  wild  single  yellow  (Pompon)  Chrysanthemum 
is  figured,  as  also  a  large  cultivated  variety ;  the 
Japanese  Flora  (published  in  20  vols,,  1874),  in  vol. 
xvii.  of  which  is  figured  a  very  curious  broad-petalled 
flower  of  the  Comte  de  Germiny  type,  and  a  variety 
with  very  narrow  hair-like  florets,  the  nearest  approach 
to  which,  that  we  have  seen,  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co  ,  a  small  yellow-flowered  variety, 
only  received  from  Japan  in  July  last. 

Coming  now  to  details,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Geo. 
Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney,  exhibited  in  the 
class  for  a  representative  group  not  to  occupy  more 
space  than  150  sq.  ft.  All  classes  were  represented, 
and  a  fine  group  it  was.  Good  examples  of  Japanese 
were  Avalanche,  Yal  d’Andorre,  Stanstead  Surprise, 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  E.  Molyneux,  President  Hyde, 
Edouard  Audiguier,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon,  while  the 
incurved  varieties  were  represented  by  the  Queen 
family,  Barbara,  Prince  of  Wales  and  others.  He  had 
also  Anemone  and  many  Pompon  varieties.  A  splendid 
representative  group,  not  occupying  more  space  than 
50  sq.  ft.,  was  shown  by  Baron  Schroder  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham.  The  flowers 
were  of  great  size,  and  the  whole  group  of  a  high  order 
of  merit.  There  were  grand  flowers  of  Elaine,  Hiver 
Fleuri,  Yal  d’Andorre,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Avalanche, 
Triomphe  du  Nord,  and  F.  A.  Davis.  Incurved 
blooms  were  represented  by  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Queen  of 
England,  Mrs.  Brunlees,  White  Globe,  Empress  of 
India,  Emily  Dale,  and  others. 

In  the  cut-flower  section  Mr.  E.  Berry,  The  Gardens, 
Roehampton  House,  exhibited  twenty-four  incurved 
varieties,  but  space  forbids  their  enumeration  j  many 
of  the  blooms  were  splendid.  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith 
gardener  to  The  Hon.  E.  L.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Heckfield 
Place,  Winchfield,  exhibited  twelve  varieties,  with 
several  fine  blooms  of  each.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishops  Waltham, 
showed  twelve  yellow  blooms  all  consisting  of  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  and  very  fine.  Mr.  E.  Berry  also 
exhibited  Golden  Empress  of  India  and  Emily  Dale  in 
this  class,  three  of  the  latter  being  quite  yellow  and 
out  of  character.  Twenty-four  Japanese  varieties  were 
shown  by  Lord  Wantage,  Y.C.,  Overston  Park,  North¬ 
ampton  ;  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Jamieson,  Hessle,  Hull  ;  by 
Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham,  Cheshire  ;  by 
Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury  ;  and  by 
Mr.  E.  Wills,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Pearce,  The  Firs, 
Bassett,  Southampton.  There  were  many  examples  of 
good  culture.  Mr.  J.  Doughty,  gardener  to  Mrs.  M. 
Tomlin,  Angley  Park,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  exhibited 
twelve  white  blooms,  all  fine  samples  of  Elaine  ;  Mr. 
B.  F.  Jamieson  showed  Elaine,  Florence  Percy,  and 
Avalanche ;  while  Mr.  E.  Berry  had  Avalanche, 
Maiden’s  Blush  and  Mademoiselle  Lacroix. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  orange  or  bronze  Japanese, 
Mr.  G.  Burnett,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Hillingdon,  had 
splendid  samples  of  Roi  de  Japonais  ;  in  the  class  for 
red  or  crimson,  his  Val  d’Andorre  was  equally  meritori¬ 
ous  ;  and  for  lilac  or  pink  he  showed  Madame  C. 
Audiguier  and  Madame  J.  Laing.  Twelve  wonderful 
blooms  of  reflexed  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Wildsmith.  An  equal  number  of  large-flowered 
Anemones  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt. 


Pompons  were  shown  by  J.  Wormald,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Gibson),  Morden  Park,  Surrey,  in  beautiful  con¬ 
dition.  There  were  some  fine  exhibits  in  the  class  for 
the  best  representative  collection  of  all  sections.  The 
finest  blooms  were  those  shown  by  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate). 
He  had  grand  samples  of  W.  G.  Drover,  Stanstead 
White,  Baronne  de  Praillv,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Avalanche, 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  Prince  Alfred,  Empress  of  India,  Golden 
Empress  of  India,  Lady  Margaret,  and  others.  Fine 
collections  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Molyneux, 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and  by  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Castle  Hill  Nurseries,  Maidenhead.  To  specify 
even  the  leading  examples  would  necessitate  much  repe¬ 
tition  ;  but  there  were  also  many  interesting  varieties 
that  do  not  so  frequently  appear  on  the  exhibition 
table. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  occupied  a  great  extent  of 
space  ;  in  fact,  the  larger  portion  of  the  centre  of  the 
Vinery  was  wholly  monopolised  by  unclassified 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots.  The  largest  col¬ 
lection  was  that  grown  in  the  Society’s  gardens. 
The  collection  was  arranged  in  six  large  groups. 
Japanese  kinds  were  represented  by  Sunflower,  Florence 
Percy,  Album  Plenum,  Lady  Cave,  Tisiphone,  Edouard 
Audiguier,  Val  d’Andorre,  Lord  Macaulay,  Charlotte 
de  Montcabrier,  Mons.  Bernard,  and  others ;  incurved 
varieties  were  Golden  Eagle,  Lady  Talfourd,  White  and 
Golden  Beverley,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Empress  of  India, 
and  Lady  Hardinge  ;  Amy  Furze,  Criterion,  Jeanne 
Delaux,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  and  others  represented  the 
Japanese  reflexed  kinds  ;  while  the  ordinary  reflexed 
kinds  were  also  to  the  fore,  as  well  as  the  Anemone 
type.  There  was  a  large  and  finely  flowered  group  of 
Pompons,  and  some  of  the  singles,  including  Mary 
Anderson,  Miss  Rose,  like  a  Daisy  or  Aster,  Mrs.  J. 
Wills,  and  Crimson  and  Gold.  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  & 
Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Chiswick,  contributed  a 
weli- flowered  group,  many  of  the  plants  being  very 
dwarf.  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties  were  the  most 
prominent,  and  well  adapted  for  grouping. 

A  showy  group  of  plants  grown  for  decorative 
purposes  was  brought  up  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  Source  d’Or,  Elsie,  Bouquet  Fait,  Hiver  Fleuri, 
Val  d’Andorre,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Mary  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Le  Moult,  and  Jane,  are  all  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose  ;  the  three  last  are  single.  A  fine  collection  of 
early  paintings  of  Chrysanthemums  was  also  brought 
up  from  Kew,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  1808. 
Dried  specimens  of  the  wild  plant  collected  by  Dr.  A. 
Henry  in  Central  China,  and  Lindley’s  specimen  of  the 
Chusa.n  Daisy,  dated  1838,  were  all  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  botanically.  A  fine  group  of  plants  was  also  shown 
by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  consisting  mostly  of 
Japanese  and  incurved  varieties,  most  of  which  were 
dwarf  and  freely  flowered.  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  cut  flowers  of  260  varieties, 
representing  all  sections.  Amongst  the  newer  kinds 
were  Robert  Cannell,  incurved  bronze  ;  Aida,  yellow  ; 
Madame  Paul  Despatures,  M.  A.  de  Lean,  Japanese  ; 
Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  incurved,  and  Souvenir  de 
Londres,  a  single  crimson.  They  had  twenty-four 
blooms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  from  9  ins.  to  10  ins.  in 
diameter. 

Mr.  E.  Molyneux  exhibited  Mrs.  Horril,  a  reflexed 
sport  from  George  Glenny,  and  several  other  compara¬ 
tively  new  varieties.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  showed  the  beautiful  new  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy.  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Son,  Messrs.  J. 
Carter  k  Go.,  High  Holborn  ;  Mr.  T.  Winkworth, 
gardener  to  R.  Brocklebank,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  and  Mr. 
G.  Stevens  also  exhibited  new  kinds.  A  fine  mass  of 
blooms  with  foliage,  grown  in  the  open  air,  came  from 
Mr.  R.  Parker,  Impney  Gardens,  Droitwic.h.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq.,  Ascott,  Leighton-Buzzard,forasplend  d  bank  of  the 
beautiful  and  fragrant  Improved  Miss  Joliffe  Carnation. 
Ten  varieties  of  Grapes,  including  Golden  Champion, 
Gros  Colmar,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Trebbiano,  were  shown  by  Mr.  II.  Balderson, 
Hernel  Hempstead.  Ripe  fruit  of  Monstera  deliciosa  was 
brought  up  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 
DIr.  E.  S.  Wiles  showed  Perfection  Brussels  Sprouts. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  large  plant  of  the  winter¬ 
flowering  Begonia,  Adonis.  They  also  showed  blooms 
of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  Mr.  F.  Ross, 
gardener  to  Sir  Geo.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletch- 
ingley,  exhibited  sprays  of  the  fragrant  Buddlea 
aurieulata.  M.  Truffaut,  Versailles,  France,  showed 
Vriesia  Marite,  a  new  hybrid  ;  and  Mr.  Miller,  gardener 
to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Foley,  Russley  Lodge,  Esher, 
exhibited  a  basket  of  Mushrooms. 


The  Conference. 

The  Conference  proceedings  commenced  early,  the 
chair  being  taken  at  2  p.m.  by  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq., 
who  was  supported, by  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Mr.  D.  Morris, 
Mr.  G.  Paul  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  (the  only  members 
of  the  Council  present),  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Molyneux.  The 
chairman,  who  was  unfortunately  suffering  from  a 
sore  throat,  was  unable  to  deliver  the  opening 
address,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Wilks,  and  proved 
to  be  singularly  interesting  and  acceptable  to  the 
audience.  Mr.  Morris  directed  attention  to  some  dried 
specimens  of  species  of  Chrysanthemums  sent  from 
Kew,  and  gave  a  brief  summary  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Hemsley,  which,  he  remarked,  was  so  dry  that  he 
would  not  read  it.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Harman 
Payne,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  read  a  capital  paper,  which 
he  had  sent,  on  the  History  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Mr.  Wright  followed  on  the  subject  of  Judging  ;  and 
then  Mr.  Molyneaux  dealt  with  New  Varieties.  The 
concluding  paper  was  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  whose 
text  was 

Progress  in  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  Hibberd  treated  of  the  evulution  of  the  flower  as 
illustrated  in  its  development  in  gardens  in  the  past  100 
years.  He  said  a  flower  of  this  kind  was  removed  by 
man  as  far  as  possible  from  natural  influences,  and  the 
diiection  of  its  development  was  in  great  part 
determined  by  the  cultivator’s  taste.  It  was  especially 
worthy  of  observation,  in  entering  upon  the  subject, 
that  we  did  not,  as  makers  of  the  flower,  begin  with  the 
wild  forms  that  men  had  not  till  then  touched,  but  we 
began  with  an  old  favourite  of  the  gardens  of  China,  the 
Corea,  and  Japan  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  all  the  several 
types  of  reflected,  incurved,  Japanese,  and  Anemone 
flowers  were  established  in  the  east,  ages  before  the 
west  knew  of  their  existence.  Many  fine  varieties  that 
would  not  be  classed  as  Japanese  were  obtained  from 
China  in  the  early  days  of  the  present  century,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  new  type  as  the  result  of  European 
cultivation.  Comparing  early  with  late  flowers, 
however,  the  differences  were  enormous  ;  all  the  early 
kinds  were  rough  and  wanting  in  dignity,  as  compared 
with  those  that  had  found  favour  in  Europe  in  the  last 
fifty  years. 

The  multiplicity  of  types  and  styles  was  advantageous 
as  affording  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  variety  of  tastes. 
When  the  Japs  were  coming  in  like  a  flood  in  the  days 
of  Mr.  Salter,  the  London  florists  objected  to  them  on 
the  ground  of  their  extravagant  departure  from  the 
code  of  properties  that  then  prevailed,  they  being  so 
enamoured  of  the  incurved  flowers  as  to  need  time  to 
discover  beauty  in  the  new  comers.  But  a  school  of 
florists  in  the  south  of  France  hailed  the  innovation 
with  joy,  and  Frenchmen  who  had  failed  to  find  in  the 
incurved  flowers  the  properties  that  pleased  them,  took 
to  the  Japs  and  quickly  produced  a  magnificent  series 
of  new  varieties,  the  effect  of  which,  on  the  mind  of 
Europe,  was  to  establish  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the 
highest  degree  of  popularity  as  a  florist’s  flower.  The 
men  were  in  each  case  better  than  the  schools  that 
owned  them,  and  they  learned  to  perceive  in  each 
other’s  special  favourites  rights  to  divide  honours  with 
their  own. 

Regarding  the  dark  reflexed  Kiku,  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  327,  as  the  first  of  its  group,  it 
would  be  found  that  Involutum  or  Curled  Lilac, 
figured  by  Sweet,  1823,  might  be  regarded  as  the  first 
proper  incurved  flower.  The  first  of  the  Japs  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  Quilled  Flamed  Yellow,  introduced 
from  China  by  Captain  Drummond  for  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  the  year  1820.  Illustrations  of  a 
number  of  examples  were  given  of  Anemones,  Anemone 
Pompons,  and  Lilliputians,  and  the  structure  of  the 
flower  was  explained  with  especial  reference  to  the 
organs  of  reproduction.  Beginning  then  with  the  types 
ready  formed  it  will  be  seen  that  the  European 
florists  have,  in  less  than  a  100  years,  accomplished 
more  for  the  flowers  than  the  Chinese  cultivators  in 
the  thousands  of  years  during  which  they  profess  to 
have  regarded  it  as  a  favourite.  They  had  a  circle  to 
begin  with,  as  in  the  case  of  any  Asteraceous  flower, 
but  out  of  this  simple  form  they  had  evolved  infinite 
variety,  for  while  a  perfect  incurved  flower  differed  so 
greatly  from  a  fantastic  Jap,  the  same  fundamental 
lines  were  traceable  in  both,  were  essential  to  both, 
and  the  variations  consisted  in  added  adornments. 
But  geographical  influences  co-operate  with  diversity  of 
tastes  in  the  fashioning  of  the  flower.  The  gpueral 
tendency  of  taste  in  raising  and  selecting  is  to 
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sterilise  it,  and  the  Incurved  represent  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  sterilised  form,  while  the  Anemone-centred  is  a 
form  in  which  fertile  florets  occur,  not  by  accident,  but 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  true  model. 

The  Corea  is  a  cold  country,  and  Japan  is  a  cold 
country,  and  their  climates  had  contributed  to  the 
sterilisation,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Incurved  had 
been  completed  by  British  cultivators.  Indeed,  this, 
the  most  perfect,  the  most  satisfying,  and  the  most 
exacting  of  all  forms  of  the  flower  known  to  us,  is 
really  a  cold  climate  form,  as  our  friends  in  the  South 
of  France  discovered  in  its  refusal  to  be  managed  by 
them  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Japanese  type  in 
their  hands  became  as  a  new  creation.  These  iacts  are 
of  vital  importance  in  the  study  of  the  making  of  this 
grandest  of  all  florists’  flowers.  If  we  are  to  have  new 
forms,  we  must  have  fertile  flowers  to  begin  with,  and 
we  must  cease  to  disbud,  give  no  preference  to  this  or 
that  bud,  allow  the  plant  to  show  its  flowers,  and  as  the 
climate  is  too  cold  for  seeding,  we  must  make  a  climate 
for  the  purpose.  English  cultivators  have  hoped  for 
seed  from  incurved  flowers  of  the  noblest  forms  and 
proportions,  in  accordance  with  the  Shakespearian 
motto,  “  From  fairest  flowers  we  desire  increase,”  but  a 
first-class  incurved  flower  was  as  incapable  of  producing 
seed  as  the  bud  that  never  opened. 

But  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  seed  for  new 
varieties,  for  this  is  a  sportive  plant,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  our  gains  in  new  varieties  have  been  by 
means  independent  of  the  cultivator,  who  has  only  had 
to  keep  what  nature  gave  without  his  asking.  Sports 
were  probably  of  seminal  origin  ;  in  other  words,  they 
represented  the  parentage  on  one  side  or  further  back 
than  the  immediate  progenitors,  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  sports  that  appear  to  be  identical  at  different 
places  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
quality  newly  exhibited  in  the  sport  was  an  inheritance 
and  of  strictly  seminal  origin. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Air.  Hibberd  discussed  at 
some  length  the  developments  that  might  he  anticipated. 
Referring  to  a  figure  in  the  Keramic  Arts  of  Japan, 
and  to  one  of  the  customary  blue  Chrysanthemums  on 
a  Japanese  Cloisonne  jar  that  he  placed  upon  the  table, 
he  said  we  might  hope  for  a  much  nearer  approach  to 
blue  and  to  red  than  as  yet  shown,  but  it  was  unlikely, 
perhaps  undesirable,  that  high  positive  tones  of 
blue  or  scarlet  should  appear.  We  may  hope  for  more 
blue  and  more  red,  and  for  the  full  development  of  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  Asteraceous  order  is  characterised 
by  the  production  of  aromatic  principles  that  often  are 
far  from  pleasant,  and  our  favourite  is  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  an  odour  that  reminds  one  of  Camo¬ 
mile.  But  a  very  trifling  variation  in  the  constituents 
of  aromatic  substances  would  often  make  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  odours  that  create  disgust  or  that  give 
delight,  and  there  were  a  few  examples  of  pleasantly- 
scented  “Mums  ”  to  encourage  us.  We  had  gone  for¬ 
ward  in  the  development  of  form,  but  we  should  have 
to  go  backward  to  obtain  anything  like  a  new  departure, 
for  all  our  forward  work  tends  directly  to  sterilise  the 
flower  and  bar  all  further  progress. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  presided,  taking 
the  chair  at  2  o’clock.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  of  Trinity 
College  Gardens,  Dublin,  read  a  paper  on  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Seed  and  Seedlings  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  of 
Kew,  made  some  remarks  concerning  the  coloured 
plates  and  dried  specimens  sent  to  the  conference  from 
Kew.  Mr.  C.  Orchard  read  a  paper  on  Dwarfing  and 
Grouping  Chrysanthemums  ;  after  which  the  subject 
of  market  Chrysanthemums  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  C. 
Pearson ;  and  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  followed  with  a  paper  on 
Summer  and  Early  Autumn  Chrysanthemums.  Mr. 
S.  Hibberd  and  Mr.  Burbidge  made  some  further 
remarks  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  readers  of  the 
papers. 

- - - — 

Pteris  CRETICA  KOBiLls.—  The  chief  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  comparatively  new  variety  are  its  robust 
and  compact  habit  and  its  distinctness.  The  leaves 
form  close  erect  tufts,  and  are  deeply  branched 
and  crested  at  the  top.  This  upright  habit  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  green  as  well  as 
the  variegated  forms  now  pretty  widely  disseminated 
in  gardens,  and  among  which  the  variety  P.  c. 
albo  lineata  is  no  doubt  very  prominent,  both  as 
to  number  and  distance.  The  dark  green  hue  of  the 
variety  under  notice  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
lighter-coloured  kinds,  and  will  prove  equally  service¬ 
able  or  even  more  so  for  market  purposes,  and  on 
account  of  its  hardiness  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  a 
good  window  plant  in  winter. 


Hardening  Miscellany. 

- -j- - - 

The  Fringed  Heath. 

One  of  the  finest  of  hardy  Heaths  is  that  named  Erica 
ciliaris,  a  native  of  western  Europe,  and  also  a  British 
plant,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  Dorset. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  widely  distributed  E.  Tetralis,  to  which  it  is  also 
closely  allied.  The  leaves  are  broader  however,  ovate, 
strongly  ciliated,  giving  rise  to  the  specific  name,  and 
arranged  in  whorls  of  three,  while  those  of  E.  Tetralis 
are  narrower,  and  more  often  arranged  in  whorls  of  four. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  any  other  British 
Heath,  with  the  exception  of  its  near  ally  above  men¬ 
tioned,  of  a  beautiful  rosy  red  hue,  and  arranged  in 
one-sided  terminal  racemes.  It  is  as  hardy  and  as 
easily  grown  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  merely  requires  the 
admixture  of  a  good  quantity  of  peat  in  the  soil  to 
ensure  healthy  growth  and  plenty  of  bloom.  August 
and  September  are  the  months  during  which  it  gen¬ 
erally  flowers  ;  but  the  season  of  bloom  is  sometimes 
prolonged  till  well  into  October.  A  patch  of  it  forms  an 
appropriate  object  upon  a  rockery,  and  in  choosing  a 
situation  for  it,  one  should  be  selected  where  the  soil 
can  easily  be  kept  moist  during  dry  summer  weather. 

Erythrina  Crista-Galli. 

The  common  Coral  Tree  is  an  old-established  favourite, 
and  must  now  be  familiar  to  everyone  possessed  of  an 
ordinary  amount  of  horticultural  knowledge.  E. 
Crista-Galli  is  synonymous  with  E.  laurifolia,  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country 
in  1771.  This  species  is  almost  hardy,  and  according 
to  some  authorities  is  successfully  cultivated  in  favour¬ 
able  situations  in  shrubberies  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England  ;  but  as  it  is  only  occasionally  that  one 
observes  it  flowering  in  the  conservatory  during  the 
summer  months,  I  am  disposed  to  conceive  that  the 
occasions  upon  which  it  is  seen  in  shrubberies  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare.  This  species  is  woody,  but  the  y7oung 
annual  shoots  generally  get  killed  down  during  winter 
when  left  in  the  open  ground.  When  the  shoots  are 
thoroughly  matured,  they  can  be  cut  away,  and  if 
growing  in  the  open  ground,  the  rootstocks  must  receive 
protection  from  the  frost  during  winter.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  a  few  well-grown  pieces  are  always 
attractive  and  handsome  in  the  conservatory,  and 
invariably  elicit  the  approbation  of  visitors,  one  never¬ 
theless  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  surprise  at 
its  cultivation  being  so  limited. — J.  Peebles.  [A  fine 
old  specimen,  in  full  flower,  might  have  been  seen  in 
the  Parc  Monceau,  at  Paris,  during  August,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  October  last.  The  whole  plant  stood 
about  8  ft.  high,  and  the  two-forked  woody  stem  alone 
was  more  than  3  ft.  high,  measuring  6  ins.  or  8  ins. 
in  diameter  below  the  forks.  The  w'hole  formed  a 
standard  with  a  broad  spreading  head,  and  was,  indeed, 
a  glorious  sight.  Now  this  specimen  must  undoubtedly 
be  many  years  old,  and  appeared  to  have  been  grown 
there  planted  out.  The  temperature  at  Paris  during 
winter  is  frequently  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  that  at 
London,  while  the  mean  temperature  of  March  is  only 
l-56°  higher  than  in  London. — Ed.] 

Aponogeton  distachyon. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate  this  charming 
plant  in  a  sitting-room,  provided  it  be  kept  near  the 
light.  It  does  well  in  a  tank  or  inverted  bell-glass, 
where  it  can  have  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  of  water.  It  is  best 
to  start  the  plant  in  a  small  basket,  and  when  estab¬ 
lished  to  drop  it  into  the  tank,  placing  some  soil  about 
it.  The  floating  leaves  and  sweetly-fragrant  blossoms 
come  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  latter  appear 
in  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  hardy  enough 
to  live  in  a  slightly  running  stream  of  water  in  a 
sheltered  spot. — 11.  D. 

Cratsegus  pyracantha. 

I  NOTICE  that  the  plants  of  this  species,  growing  in 
my  own  neighbourhood,  are  laden  with  berries  this 
season.  I  know  of  no  plant  so  suitable  for  covering 
a  house  front  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  the  one  at 
the  head  of  this  paragraph.  It  is  evergreen,  it  is  of 
comparatively  slow  growth,  and  when  trained  hori¬ 
zontally,  which  is  the  usual  practice,  it  displays  to  the 
best  advantage  its  white  flowers  in  summer,  and  its 
coral-red  berries  in  winter.  It  is  at  its  best  when  so 
many  of  the  berried  trees  and  shrubs  have  either  shed 
their  berries,  or  have  been  cleared  away  by  birds. 
It  is  most  striking  during  November  and  December, 
when  its  decorative  service  is  most  valuable.  Do  the 


birds  care  for  the  berries  ?  and  has  any  one  a  knowledge 
of  their  being  turned  to  practical  use  ?  Cratmgus  is  a 
large  genus,  ranging  from  the  common  Hawthorn  to 
the  fruits  of  C.  avarolus  and  C.  avonia,  from  Southern 
Europe  ;  and  C.  coccinea,  from  South  America.  The 
fruit  of  these  are  serviceable  for  tarts,  and  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Apples. — R.  D. 

Winter  Flowers  at  Lypiatt  Park. 

That  most  useful  plant  for  the  decoration  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year  (Cassia 
corymbosa),  is  now  to  be  seen  in  extra  fine  condition  at 
Lypiatt  Park,  near  Stroud,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  E. 
Doniugton,  Bart.,  M.P.  In  the  well-kept  conservatory 
there  is  a  noble  specimen  planted  out  in  one  of  the 
beds,  and  fully  10  ft.  high,  and  more  in  diameter, 
which  is  a  mass  of  bright  golden  yellow  flowers.  When 
planted  out  in  a  suitable  situation  it  produces  enormous 
branched  spikes  of  flowers,  and  lasts  a  considerable  time 
in  bloom.  In  the  same  structure  there  is  a  noble  plant  of 
the  old  Brugmansia  sanguinea,  literally  covered  with  its 
trumpet-shaped  orange-red  flowers  ;  and  trained  up  the 
pillars,  forming  an  arch,  is  Habrothamnus  elegans, 
flowering  very  freely,  and  also  producing  fine  racemes 
of  fruit  of  a  rich  purplish  red,  resembling  very  much 
the  berries  of  some  of  the  Pernettyas,  only  in  conical 
bunches,  with  over  100  berries  in  each.  This  is  very 
attractive,  and  adds  an  additional  interest  to  the  plant. 
The  subjects  mentioned,  combined  with  fine  groups  of 
well-grown  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  front  stage  of  the 
house  occupied  with  many  dozens  of  well-grown  and 
most  profusely-flowered  double  and  single  Pelargoniums 
and  Bouvardias,  nicely  edged  with  drooping  foliage 
plants,  which  hang  gracefully  over  the  stage  fronts, 
make  a  most  imposing  display.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  a  house  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Chinese 
Primula,  in  which  many  varieties  are  to  be  seen,  mag¬ 
nificently  grown  and  well  flowered.  Mr.  Bailey,  the 
gardener,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  marked 
improvement  he  has  wrought  in  the  various  garden 
departments  of  this  fine  old  place. — Rusticus. 

Begonia  Lubbersii. 

Owing  to  the  strange  and  curious  shape  of  the  leaves 
of  this  species,  it  is  remarkably  distinct  and  interesting, 
being  quite  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  obliquely 
heart-shaped  or  even  the  sub- orbicular  types.  The 
leaves  are  peltate  and  elliptic,  with  the  petiole  attached 
near  the  middle,  and  they  taper  about  equally  to  both 
ends.  A  peltate  leaf  of  this  form  is  very  rare  in 
nature,  and  the  nearest  approach,  perhaps,  may  be  seen 
in  some  of  the  Alocasias.  Here,  however,  the  basal 
portion  is  much  shorter  proportionately  than  in 
Begonia  Lubbersii,  and  nearly,  if  not  always,  ends  in 
two  points  corresponding  to  the  two  basal  auricles  of 
the  leaf.  Peltate  leaves  are  numerous  enough  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  they  are  generally  more  or  less 
orbicular,  occasionally  perfectly  so,  as  in  Victoria 
regia,  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  some  of  the  species  of 
Hydrocotyle,  and  others.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Begonia  under  notice  is  of  a  deep  bronzy 
green,  variously  blotched  with  silvery  grey  patches. 
If  well  grown  it  must  he  both  curious  and  beautiful. 
It  is  comparatively  a  new  species  to  this  country,  and 
we  noted  it  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  statement  made  by  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  (p.  139),  that  this 
charming  Alpine  is  not  often  seen  in  gardens,  and 
certainly  is  not  half  so  common  as  it  might  he.  The 
reason  for  this  is  very  difficult  to  understand,  judging 
from  its  hardiness  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
its  neatness  and  extreme  beauty  when  covered  with 
numerous  rosy  pink  spikes.  The  herbage  is  dwarf, 
compact  and  trailing,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for 
covering  the  slopes  or  hanging  over  the  ledges  of  a 
rockery.  The  leaves  are  small,  finely  and  obsoletely 
serrate,  deep  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  and 
densely  clothe  the  procumbent  stems.  One  thing, 
however,  must  be  observed,  and  that  is,  the  plant 
should  be  allowed  to  completely  monopolise  the  ground 
it  occupies,  while  it  must  not  be  overgrown  by  ranker, 
coarser-growing  plants,  nor  overhung  so  as  to  be 
shaded  by  them.  The  situation  must  be  open,  so  that 
the  full  sunshine  may  be  enjoyed  at  least  during  some 
part  of  the  day.  Such  is  my  experience,  for  the  stems 
seem  to  ripen  and  produce  bloom  much  more  freely 
under  these  conditions  than  when  unduly  shaded. 
Probably  the  reason  why  so  little  notice  is  taken  of  the 
plant  is  because  it  is  old,  and  therefore  rouses  scarcely 
any  interest  when  written  or  spoken  about. — J. 
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Autumn  Leaves. 

At  this  season,  when  flowers  become  fewer,  a  bit  of 
colour  in  the  garden  is  valuable.  My  friend,  Mr. 
McIntosh,  advised  me  to  plant  Yaccinium  Pennsyl* 
vaticum  for  the  beauty  of  the  autumn  tints  of  its  leaves. 
When  getting  it  from  Woking,  Mr.  Waterer  recom¬ 
mended  in  addition  Andromeda  arboiea  and  A.  Mariana. 
All  these  are  now  very  beautiful;  we  have  Dutch  Azaleas 
and  Liquidambar  near  them,  but  their  colours  are  much 
the  brightest.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  could  suggest  a  means  of  circumventing 
water  rats.  Our  Aponogeton  distachyon  (Cape  Pond- 
weed)  was  in  beauty,  when  a  rise  of  the  river  sent 
rats  up  into  the  ponds,  and  they  have  eaten  a  great 
many  of  the  flowers  olf. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heather  - 
bank,  Weybridge  Heath. 

Lapageria  rosea,  Nash  Court. 

It  will  probably  be  some  years  before  this  grand 
variety  becomes  disseminated  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  in  the  same  way  as  the  typical 
form  and  its  white  variety,  but  it  is  certain  to  make 
great  headway  when  better  known.  The  constitution 
of  the  plant,  to  all  appearance,  is  much  more  vigorous 
than  that  of  its  progenitor,  and  both  the  leaves  and 
the  flowers  are  much  larger.  Like  the  common  one,  it 
seems  to  bloom  at  any  time,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
shoots  ;  and  at  present  there  are  some  fine  clusters  of 
flowers  on  a  large  plant  in  a  cool  conservatory  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The 
leading  features  of  the  plant  are  the  great  length  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  tubular  and  much  narrower  at  the 
mouth  than  the  common  form  ;  also  the  great  substance 
of  the  segments  and  their  intense  crimson-red  colour. 
Considering  their  great  size,  they  are  produced  in  large 
numbers,  forming  dense  clusters  or  long  leafy  wreaths. 
The  leaves  are  long,  ovate,  very  leathery,  and  sufficient 
to  distinguish  the  variety  from  both  the  common  and 
white  forms  growing  in  the  same  house. 

Croton,  Mrs.  Dorman. 

Narrow-leaved  Crotons  are  more  valued  for  table 
decorative  purposes  at  the  present  day  than  are  broad¬ 
leaved  ones.  There  is  no  lack  of  variety  amongst  them 
even  now,  especially  in  some  northern  nurseries,  and 
the  number  is  likely  greatly  to  increase  from  time  to 
time.  The  above-named  variety  we  noticed  recently  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
The  loDg,  narrowly-linear,  drooping  leaves  are  yellow 
with  green  edges  in  the  young  state,  deepening  to  a 
rich  gold,  and  more  or  less  suffused  with  crimson  as 
they  reach  maturity.  The  chief  recommendation  of 
these  long  narrow-leaved  varieties  is  their  graceful, 
elegant,  and  light  character  compared  with  the  broad¬ 
leaved  kinds  when  placed  on  the  table. 

Single-handed  Gardeners. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  periodical,  and 
one  of  the  class  referred  to  at  p.  132,  I  must  say  that  I 
think  you  expect  rather  too  much  from  us.  I  consider 
the  single-handed  gardener  performs  his  part  well  in 
comparison  with  men  in  larger  places.  It  is  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  shining  lights  of  the  profession,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  majority  of  them  are  very  dim 
lights  indeed— scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They 
have  time,  appliances,  strength,  and  means  at  their 
disposal  ;  yet  what  have  they  done  to  deserve  our  ad¬ 
miration  ?  Nothing,  I  would  say,  but  what  we  could 
have  done  had  we  the  same  opportunities.  I  hold  that 
there  are  as  good  practical  gardeners  amongst  the 
single-handed  division  as  you  will  find  in  the  majority 
of  men  filling  larger  places.  We  cannot  all  be  gardeners 
to  dukes,  earls,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  to  gardeners  that 
I  would  attribute  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  but 
to  the  enterprising  florists  and  nurserymen.— A  Single- 
handed  Gardener,  Aberdeen. 

The  Elm  at  Dawn  on  a  November 
Morning. 

The  striking  effects  of  the  rising  sun  upon  the  dying 
leaves  of  the  English  Elm  (Ulmus  campestris)  in  the 
grey  dawn  of  a  November  morning  can  hardly  be 
described,  and  need  to  be  seen  to  be  fully  understood. 
On  the  first  of  this  month,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
glimmer  of  the  rising  sun  on  the  heavy  clouds  of  the 
eastern  skies  cast  a  glare  of  unwonted  beauty  on  every¬ 
thing  that  would  throw  back  a  reflection,  and  the 
whole  tops  of  the  Elms  seemed  a  huge  pile  of  living 
gold.  Though  the  expression  may  seem  somewhat 
metaphorical,  the  phenomenon  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  more  appropriate  terms. 


THE  AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR 

PEAR. 

In  his  book  on  Fruits  and.  Fruit  Trees,  Mr.  Leo 
Grindon,  in  dealing  with  tropical  fruits,  remarks 
“  That  we  never  see  certain  of  them — among  them  the 
Alligator  Pear — in  England,  because  too  perishable  to 
be  conveyed  across  the  water.”  But  at  the  present  time 
fine  fruits  of  the  Avocado  are  being  brought  to  this 
country  from  the  West  Indies,  and  some,  I  believe,  from 
Madeira,  and  they  can  now  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
fruit  shops.  The  fruit  in  dimensions  and  shape  is  like 
a  good-sized  Green  Pear,  while  the  pulp  is  of  a  pretty 
firm  consistency,  and  has  a  delicate,  some  say  rich 
flavour.  Many  who  taste  this  fruit  do  not  like  it  at 
first,  but  afterwards  take  a  fancy  to  it.  It  is  so  rich 
and  mild  that  most  persons  who  use  it  for  dessert 
purposes  make  use  of  some  spice  or  pungent  substance 
to  make  it  of  a  higher  relish,  and  for  this  purpose 
wine,  sugar,  lime-juice,  pepper,  salt,  &c.,  are  employed. 
There  is  a  large  kernel  enclosed  within  a  fine  inner 
rind,  and  when  this  is  removed  it  looks  like  the  inside 
of  a  walnut,  but  more  solid,  and  with  all  the  crevices 
filled  up.  This  is  considered  by  some  to  partake  of  the 
delicate  rich  flavour  of  the  Peach,  but  to  be  infinitely 
more  grateful.  This  fruit  grows  upon  a  tree  of  about 
the  size  of  our  ordinary  Apple  tree.  The  leaves  are 
oblong  and  veiny,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour. — JR.  D. 

- - 

THE  POISONOUS  PRIMULA 

OBCONICA. 

I  AJI  quite  able,  and  think  it  right,  to  confirm  from 
personal  experience,  and  that  of  other  members  of  my 
family,  the  poisonous  nature  of  Primula  obconica.  The 
effect  on  different  constitutions  was  different  in  degree, 
in  one  case  the  hands  and  arms  only  being  attacked, 
whereas  in  others  the  swelling  of  the  face  and  eyes,  as 
occurs  in  erysipelas,  was  so  great  and  the  fever  so  high 
that  the  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  became  very 
seriously  detrimental  to  health.  The  attacks  continued 
throughout  a  period  of  nine  months,  and  it  was  not 
until  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  warning  in 
Garden  and  Forest,  New  York,  in  April  last,  similar 
to  that  which  appears  in  your  current  issue,  that  the 
true  source  of  our  malady  was  suspected.  An  im¬ 
mediate  discontinuance  of  all  contact  with  the  plants 
which  had  previously  been  grown  in  quantity  here, 
resulted  in  entire  cure,  since  which  there  has  been  no 
return.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  poisonous  or 
irritant  property  in  Primula  obconica  does  not  affect 
all  constitutions.  Many  persons  can  handle  it  with 
impunity,  and  it  is  with  infinite  regret  that  we  have 
banished  so  pretty  and  useful  a  plant  from  our  green¬ 
houses.  The  gardeners  re-pot  it  without  injury,  and 
my  own  impression  is  that  the  irritation  is  produced 
mainly  by  the  downy  hairs  of  the  leaves  and  stems — a 
point  worthy,  it  would  seem,  of  scientific  investigation. 
—K.  L.  D.,  Wernolen,  Ammanford,  R.S.O.,  South 
Wales. 


During  the  summer  of  1887  I  had  occasion  to  handle 
a  lot  of  this  favourite  plant,  after  which  I  suffered  in 
the  same  way  as  your  correspondent  “  X.”  (p.  138).  As 
I  could  not  then  account  for  the  cause,  I  and  my  bothy 
companions  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  some 
form  of  itch,  which  caused  me  no  little  annoyance, 
being  far  removed  from  either  doctor  or  chemist.  In 
my  despair  I  had  recourse  to  Hughes’  Fir  Tree  Oil, 
which  gave  me  immediate  relief.  Early  last  spring  I 
had  a  batch  of  plants  to  divide  and  re-pot,  and  was 
again  attacked  in  the  same  way.  Not  having  any  Fir 
Tree  Oil  at  hand  I  had  to  bear  with  my  troubles,  and 
drawing  my  superior’s  attention  to  the  matter  found 
he  could  not  account  for  it  either.  Shortly  afterwards 
I  had  my  mind  relieved  by  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
who  pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  mischief. — M. 


I  have  been  suffering  from  the  effects  of  poisoning  by 
Primula  obconica  for  some  time  past,  and  I  have  been 
affected  much  worse  than  your  correspondent  “X.” 
seems  to  have  been.  I  have  had  the  inflammation  and 
itch  in  the  eyes  so  bad,  as  to  completely  close  them  for 
a  few  hours.  Of  course,  I  had  it  on  my  hands  first, 
and  felt  just  as  your  correspondent  did.  The  remedy 
prescribed  by  the  doctor  made  it  worse.  Others  on 
the  place  felt  the  effects  of  it,  and  several  neighbouring 
gardeners  have  felt  it  just  as  I  did.  It  is  time  the 
matter  was  inquired  into. — A.  B.  [It  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  gardening  community  if  Prof.  Church,  or 
some  other  analytical  chemist,  would  take  this  plant 
in  hand,  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
irritation,  and.  if  possible  to  find  an  antidote  to  the 
poison.  This  is  the  sort  of  useful,  practical  work  that 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  Jodrell  Laboratory  at  Kew, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  no  one  in  charge  there  to 
render  such  service. — Ed.] 
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Auriculas. 

The  weather  keeps  so  mild  generally  that  the  plants 
are  less  inclined  to  go  thoroughly  to  rest  than  is 
desirable.  They  may  be  encouraged,  however,  to  go 
to  rest  by  withholding  water  till  the  soil  becomes 
moderately  dry,  but  not  such  as  to  kill  the  young 
roots.  Any  flower  buds  that  may  still  be  showing 
should  be  pinched  out  in  order  to  prevent  all  un¬ 
necessary  exhaustion  of  the  plants,  otherwise  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  flower  so  well  in  the  spring. 
Carefully  remove  all  damping  leaves  as  they  die  away 
and  the  crown  becomes  reduced  in  size.  Should  green¬ 
fly  still  make  its  appearance,  fumigate  on  one  or  two 
nights  to  destroy  them,  after  which  there  will  be  no 
further  trouble  till  after  the  flowering  period  is  over. 

Hollyhocks. 

It  is  a  common  custom  with  many  cultivators  to  lift 
their  old  roots,  pot  them  up  and  stand  them  in  pits, 
cold  frames,  or  greenhouses  for  the  winter.  This  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  however,  except  in  the  case 
of  tender  or  choice  kinds,  for  even  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island  they  will  outlive  the  winter  easily  if 
planted  out  against  walls.  If  it  is  decided  to  leave 
them  out,  some  protection  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
a  mulching  of  manure  round  the  crowns.  An  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  resulting  from  this  is  that  the 
nutrient  materials  of  the  manure  are  washed  downwards 
by  rain,  and  so  enrich  the  soil  to  the  benefit  of  next 
year’s  growth.  Hooted  cuttings  in  small  pots  may  be 
encouraged  by  re-potting  into  a  size  larger,  for  by  this 
means  the  plants  are  enabled  to  start  strongly  in 
spring,  and  produce  tall,  flowering  stems  next  summer. 

Lifting  Dahlias. 

The  long  spell  of  comparatively  mild  weather,  and  the 
absence  of  frost  during  October  has  favoured  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  Dahlias  and  other  tender  plants,  with 
the  result  that  they  still  continue  in  flower,  in  many 
places,  contemporaneously  with  Chrysanthemums. 
Unless  the  ground  is  wanted  for  something  else,  such 
as  spring  bulbs,  Dahlias  may  be  allowed  to  grow  till 
cut  down  by  frost,  after  which  the  stem  should  be  cut 
over  about  6  ins.  from  the  crown  of  the  root.  A 
fine  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  operation,  if  possible, 
so  that  when  the  roots  are  dug  up  they  may  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  or  winds  to  dry  them.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  digging  them  up  lest  the  fleshy  roots  get 
broken.  After  removing  them  indoors  they  should  be 
placed  upside  down  in  order  that  any  water  accumulated 
in  the  hollow  stems  may  drain  away.  A  dry  rather 
warm  position  should  be  selected  for  them  for  a  time 
near  a  flue,  or  even  on  the  shelves  of  a  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  sun.  As  soon  as 
thoroughly  dry  externally,  and  they  have  parted  with 
some  of  their  superfluous  moisture,  store  in  a  cool  dry 
place  out  of  the  reach  of  drip.  They  may  be  examined 
once  or  twice  during  winter  to  see  that  any  decaying 
ones  are  not  spoiling  the  rest  ;  but  with  that  exception 
they  will  occasion  no  further  trouble  till  again  started 
in  spring. 

Phloxes. 

Unlike  Penstemons,  the  garden  varieties  generally 
spoken  of  as  summer  and  autumn  Phloxes  are  perfectly 
hardy,  so  that  young  plantations  can  be  made  either 
now  or  in  spring.  Frames  need  not  be  incommoded 
with  young  plants  in  pots  at  this  season  if  the  room  is 
required  for  something  else.  A  bed  of  good  soil  may 
be  well  manured  and  dug  when  the  weather  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry  to  admit  of  the  operation,  and  the  planting 
forthwith  accomplished.  Old  plantations  may  now 
have  the  stems  cut  down,  the  surface  lightly  stirred, 
and  a  good  mulching  given  all  over,  avoiding  the 
crowns,  however.  This  will  assist  the  roots  greatly 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  enabling  the 
plants  not  only  to  make  better  growth  during  the 
summer,  but  also  to  withstand  drought  better  during 
the  heat  of  that  season,  which  is  generally  most  trying 
just  as  the  plants  come  into  bloom. 

Bulb  Planting  in  Beds. 

The  summer  bedding  plants — especially  where  they  are 
of  the  ordinary  tender  kinds,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  and  others — have  long  been  past 
their  best,  and  may  be  rooted  up  to  make  room  for  the 
planting  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Crocuses, 
Scillas,  Chionodoxas,  and  similar  popular  subjects. 
Give  the  beds  a  coating  of  old  hot-bed  manure,  or  in 
the  case  of  heavy  soils,  a  quantity  of  partly-decayed 
leaves  from  last  year’s  heap  ;  then  dig  the  beds  over, 
level,  and  rake  them  smooth.  Mark  out  the  lines  in 
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which  it  is  intended  to  place  the  bulbs,  and  lay  down 
whatever  kinds  it  is  proposed  to  plant  at  regular 
distances  apart.  They  can  in  that  manner  be  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  the  order  they  are  wished  to 
occupy  at  flowering  time,  and  all  errors  will  be  avoided 
which  are  likely  to  occur  if  planting  be  proceeded 
with  without  this  previous  arrangement.  Then,  with 
a  trowel,  make  a  hole  sufficiently  deep  to  get  the  crown 
of  the  bulb  about  3  ins.  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
cover  it  up,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  For  the 
sake  of  neatness,  a  covering  of  coco-nut  fibre  may  be 
spread  over  the  bed,  but  this  is  not  really  required. 

— - - 

Hotes  on  'Bruits. 


Atple,  American  Mother. 

The  number  of  names  given  to  this  Apple  is  something 
remarkable,  besides  which  there  are  other  varieties  in 
this  country  to  which  the  name  of  Mother  Apple  is 
applied.  The  variety  under  notice  is  one  of  the  few 
Apples  of  American  origin  that  have  proved  suitable 
for  cultivation  in  this  country.  The  fruit  ripens  well, 
has  a  beautiful  appearance  on  the  table,  and  is  a  dessert 
Apple  of  first-class  quality,  coming  into  season  in 
October,  and  lasting  good  through  November.  At 
present  it  is  simply  delicious.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  conical,  and  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  colour, 
suffused,  mottled,  and  streaked  with  crimson  on  the 
exposed  side.  The  flesh  is  pale  yellow,  as  firm  as  a 
well-ripened  Ribston  at  the  present  time,  but  is  also 
tender,  remarkably  crisp,  juicy  and  sweet,  with  a 
delicious  aromatic  flavour. 

Beurr£  Capiahmont  Pear. 

Amongst  the  prettiest  of  Pears  now  in  season  must  be 
included  the  above  mentioned,  which  succeeds  well  on 
the  rich  alluvial  soil  at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  tree  is  ordinarily  an 
abundant  bearer,  and  succeeds  well  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  even  as  a  standard,  especially  when 
grafted  on  the  quince.  The  fruit  is  naturally  of 
medium  size,  but  the  average  of  a  crop  is  good,  and 
therefore  the  variety  may  be  included  in  the  list  when 
planting  is  contemplated.  In  shape  the  fruit  is 
regularly  pyriform,  and  tapers  gradually  to  the  stalk, 
which  is  about  1  in.  in  length,  allowing  it  to  hang 
freely.  The  skin  is  almost  uniformly  covered  with  a 
pale  cinnamon-russet,  yellowish  in  the  shade,  and 
suffused  with  red  on  the  exposed  side.  The  white 
flesh  is  buttery,  rich,  melting  and  very  juicy. 

- **$«. - 
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The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

A  great  deal  of  an  Orchid  grower’s  time  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  up  in  keeping  the  plants  clean  by 
dipping  and  sponging  ;  but  there  are  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  when  it  is  advisable  to  clean  the  houses  as  well 
as  the  plants,  and  now  that  shading  can  be  dispensed 
with  it  is  a  good  time  for  a  start.  We  begin  with  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  thoroughly  clean  the  plants  by 
sponging.  Then  having  moved  enough  plants  to 
allow  of  the  roof-glass  and  woodwork  of  one  or  two 
lights  being  freely  syringed,  without  any  drip  falling 
near  the  plants,  we  proceed  to  scrub  the  woodwork  and 
clean  out  the  laps  of  the  glass  by  means  of  a  zinc  label 
bent  to  the  shape  of  a  letter  L,  after  which  the  glass  is 
washed,  and  the  whole  syringed  down.  The  shingle 
and  stages  are  then  washed  and  everything  above  and 
below  having  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  plants  are 
stood  in  their  places  again  and  another  batch  taken 
down,  until  the  house  is  cleaned  through,  when  the 
shallow  tanks  under  the  stages  are  cleaned  out,  and 
any  spaces  of  vacant  wall  near  the  pipes,  out  of  sight, 
are  treated  to  a  coat  of  lime-wash,  and  if  the  outside  of 
the  house  be  washed  down  at  the  same  time,  all  will 
then  be  light  and  clean. 

Those  who  are  wise  will  avoid  being  in  a  muddle  in 
two  or  three  houses  at  the  same  time,  therefore  it  is 
best  to  finish  one  house  before  beginning  another,  or 
the  owner  of  the  collection  may  possibly  he  reminded 
of  spring  cleaning  in  some  establishments  where  the 
housekeeper  lacks  method,  and  where  everybody  is 
inconvenienced,  while  everything  is  turned  upside 
down.  Experience  teaches  us  that  it  is  far  better  to  go 
through  the  plants  frequently  and  sponge  them  before 
they  get  very  dirty,  than  to  clean  them  at  long 
intervals,  the  former  plan  being  better  for  the  plants” 
and  far  less  tedious  for  those  who  have  to  clean  them. 


When,  in  watering  through  the  collection,  a  plant  is 
observed  to  be  infested  with  any  kind  of  insect,  it 
should  be  stood  down  so  that  it  may  be  cleaned  ;  and  if 
this  rule  be  carried  out  all  the  year  round,  the 
periodical  sponging  through  the  whole  collection  will 
not  be  so  formidable  a  task.  Far  better  is  it  to 
employ  an  extra  hand,  if  possible,  for  this  purpose 
than  to  let  the  plants  suffer  in  health  through  being 
infested  with  insects,  until  they  decrease  in  value, 
perhaps,  three  times  the  amount  the  extra  labour 
would  cost  to  keep  them  clean  and  healthy. 

Flowers  of  good  form,  colour,  and  substance  are  not 
produced  by  dirty  and  unhealthy  plants  many  years 
in  succession,  and  those  who  have  seen  many  collections 
and  observed  the  prices  realised  when  they  came  under 
the  hammer,  will  agree  that  clean  healthy  plants  are 
alike  a  pleasure  to  sell  and  to  buy,  while  on  the  other 
hand  a  dirty  collection  spreads  live-stock  and  discontent 
wherever  they  go. 

The  Temperatures  for  November  are : — East 
Indian  house,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  65°  at  night  ;  Cattleya 
or  intermediate  house,  65°  to  70°  by  day,  60°  at  night  ; 
Odontoglossum  or  cool  house,  55°  to  60°  bv  day,  50°  at 
night  .—  IF.  P. 

Maxillaria  nigrescens. 

With  the  exception  of  such  species  as  M.  Sanderiana, 
M.  venusta,  M.  grandiflora,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
more,  many  Maxillarias  worthy  of  attention  are  seldom 
met  with  in  general  cultivation,  being  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  collections  remarkable  for  their  botanical 
characteristics.  Anyone,  however,  who  saw  the  subject 
of  the  present  note  in  good  condition  would  at  once 
consider  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  most  collections.  A 
fine  specimen  of  this  somewhat  rare  and  remarkable 
species  is  now  flowering  in  the  choice  collection  of 
Holbrook  Gaskell,  Esq.,  Woolton  Wood,  Liverpool. 
Over  three  score  blooms  are  fully  expanded,  and  the 
deep  ruby  colour  of  their  segments  presents  an  extremely 
attractive  appearance.  It  is  always  worth  while,  when 
in  the  vicinity,  to  pay  a  visit  to  this  grand  collection, 
which  is  kept  in  splendid  condition  by  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Ford. —  Visitor. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum. 

Regularly  as  autumn  comes  round  C.  Spicerianum 
produces  its  handsome  and  long-lasting  flowers.  The 
persistent  properties  of  the  species  is  shared  in  bv  a  large 
number  of  other  kinds,  which  also  bloom  at  various 
times  of  the  year,  whereas  C.  Spicerianum  is  naturally 
an  autumn-flowering  species  only.  Of  course,  its 
season  may  be  prolonged  for  two  or  three  months  by 
growing  batches  in  houses  kept  at  different  temper¬ 
atures,  but  then  the  flush  of  bloom  occurs  in  October 
and  November.  The  most  striking  features  are  the 
broad  white  standard,  with  its  claret-coloured  midrib 
and  green  blotch  at  the  base,  together  with  the  undu¬ 
lated  petals  and  the  prettily-coloured  staminode.  This 
latter  is  violet,  with  a  white  margin  and  a  green 
central  spot,  the  whole  forming  an  eve-like  centre  to 
the  flower.  The  white  of  the  standard  is  sometimes 
flushed  with  pink. 

Indian  Crocuses. 

Such  is  the  popular  name  given  to  the  deciduous 
species  of  Ccelogyne,  better  known  amongst  gardeners 
perhaps  under  the  name  of  Lagenaria.  A  number  of 
them  annually  appear  in  great  beauty  in  the  autumn 
months,  and  also  find  their  way  into  market.  The 
commonest  is,  of  course,  C.  lagenaria,  but  C.  maculata 
and  C.  Wallichiana  are  not  uncommon.  The  first 
named  has  purple  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  white  lip 
suffused  with  rose,  and  blotched  with  purple  and 
crimson.  C.  maculata  is  white,  barred  on  the  lip  with 
crimson.  A  very  pretty  rose-coloured  species  is  C. 
Wallichiana,  striped  on  the  lip  with  fine  rows  of  white 
fringes.  Although  not  true  Crocuses,  the  order  to 
which  they  belong  is  closely  allied  to  the  Iris  family, 
which  includes  them.  The  popular  name  is  appro¬ 
priate  on  account  of  the  dwarf  habit,  the  deciduous 
nature  of  the  plants,  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

- - 

Gardeners'  Improvement  Societies. 

Manchester. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the 
31st  October,  Mr.  Ilruce  Findlay,  president,  in  the 
chair.  The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  Tait, 
which  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  £9  15s.  6 d.  for  the 
session  1888-9,  was  read  and  approved,  after  which  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  year  was  proceeded  with. 
Mr.  Findlay  was  again  re-elected  president  ;  Mr.  A. 
Scansfield,  vice-president  ;  Mr.  R.  Tait,  treasurer ; 


Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  secretary.  Committee,  Messrs.  E. 
G.  Hughes,  F.  Robinson,  J.  Briddon,  J.  Lunt, 
W.  Plant,  and  W.  Elkin.  The  members  afterwards 
sat  down  to  tea  numbering  fifty-two,  and  a  most 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent  in  listening  to  speeches, 
songs,  and  music.  The  syllabus  for  the  session  will  bo 
in  the  hands  of  members  this  week,  and  will  be  found 
full  of  interesting  subjects,  commencing  with  an 
address  from  Professor  Williamson,  on  November  7th, 
on  “Plant  Nutrition:  especially  on  the  Supplies  of 
Nitrogen  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.” 

Ealing. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  October 
30th,  Mr.  G.  Cannon  occupied  the  chair.  The  first  and 
second-prize  papers  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Hyacinth 
and  Tulip  were  read  by  the  writers,  Mr.  H.  Dee  and 
Mr.  Edwards.  An  animated  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Mr.  S.  A.  Sewell,  Mr.  Dawes,  Mr.  Fountain, 
Mr.  Harman,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Viner,  and  others  took 
part.  The  exhibits  were  good  and  interesting,  Mr. 
Harman  having  a  tray  of  Dahlia  blooms  very  fresh  and 
good.  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  Miss  Collinson,  showed  a 
collection  of  Pears,  good  varieties  ;  Mr.  Chadwick, 
branches  of  the  White  Bullace  or  Damson,  laden  with 
fruit ;  Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to  W.  Owen,  Esq.,  a  fine 
dish  of  Cox’s  Pomona  Apple  ;  Mr.  Griggs,  gardener  to 
A.  Dixon,  Esq.,  two  fine  Orchids — viz.,  Odontoglossum 
Rossii  and  O.  crispum  ;  Mr.  Long,  gardener  to  E.  A. 
Oakshott,  Esq.,  several  plants  in  bloom  of  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  ;  Mr.  Baird, 
gardener  to  —  Daw,  Esq  ,  a  fine  plant  of  Richardia 
Ethiopica,  blooms  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  and  of  the 
green  Rose  (R.  viridiflora)  ;  Mr.  Gates,  gardener  to 
Prof.  Henslow,  a  fine  Solanum  capsicastrum  ;  Mr. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  J.  Harris,  Esq  ,  four  varieties  of 
Adiantum,  one  plant  of  Gloxinia,  and  twelve  bunches 
of  cut  blooms,  such  as  single  Chrysanthemums,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  double  white  Petunias,  and  Gloxinias  ; 
Mr.  Slatter,  gardener  to  J.  Moore,  Esq.,  a  specimen  of 
Laslia  Perrinii,  with  six  blooms  ;  Mr.  Green,  Acton, 
blooms  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  branch  of 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  showing  the  male  catkins.  Several 
new  members  were  elected.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  chairman,  who  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  meeting  on  the  6th,  owing  to  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  show  of  the  Ealing  Horticultural  Society 
taking  place,  and  that  Dr.  Masters  would  lecture  on 
November  13th  on  “  Sports.” 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar, 


THE  STOVE. 

Crotons  and  Dracaenas. — Plants  whose  roots  are 
now  very  much  confined  for  want  of  space  may  be 
assisted  by  the  use  of  liquid  manure.  By  so  doing  the 
necessity  of  re-potting  till  spring  will  be  obviated. 
Stand  the  plants,  both  of  Crotons  and  Dracaenas,  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  receive  a 
maximum  of  light  and  sunshine  to  maintain  the  rigidity 
or  leathery  character  of  the  foliage,  and  bring  out  the 
varied  tints  of  colour  to  that  extent  which  is  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  The  tops  of  old  and  leggy 
Dracaenas  may  be  cut  off  and  rooted  in  a  close  frame, 
while  the  old  stems  are  laid  in  the  coco-nut  fibre  of  the 
propagating  bed,  to  push  their  dormant  eyes  and 
furnish  cuttings  later  on. 

Gardenias. — Old  plants  especially  will  derive  great 
advantage  from  frequent  doses  of  weak  liquid  manure. 
If  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  see  that  the  drainage 
is  always  in  perfect  order,  and  in  giving  liquid  manure 
see  that  it  is  not  charged  with  slimy  matter  or  floating 
portions  of  the  manure  from  which  the  liquid  has  been 
made,  otherwise  the  surface  of  the  pots  will  soon  be 
clogged  up,  and  rendered  partly  impermeable  to  air  and 
water. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Lachenalias.  —  Remove  these  from  the  plunging 
material  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be  pushing  their 
leaves,  otherwise  the  latter  soon  become  drawn  and 
spoiled.  Transfer  the  pots  or  pans  containing  them 
to  the  shelves  of  a  pit  or  Peach  house,  where  they  will 
be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated.  Like  all  other 
bulbous  plants,  they  soon  get  spoiled  by  being  coddled 
in  a  close  atmosphere.  Very  little  water  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  their  earlier  stages,  but  they  must  not  be 
neglected  in  this  respect,  otherwise  they  cannot  make 
good  growth. 

Camellias. — The  buds  of  these  will  soon  commence 
to  expand,  and  the  chief  objects  to  which  attention 
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should  be  directed  are  the  maintenance  of  an  equable 
temperature  in  the  house,  due  regard  to  watering,  and 
cleanliness  of  the  foliage.  Fire-heat  may  occasionally 
be  necessary,  but  it  should  not  be  such  as  to  unduly 
excite  the  flower-buds,  otherwise  many  of  them  will 
drop,  especially  if  the  roots  have  been  allowed  to  get 
unduly  dry  at  any  time.  If  the  plants  were  cleaned 
before  being  housed  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  them  in  that  state  now  by  an  occasional 
syringe  with  clean  soft  water,  applied  with  some  force, 
but  not  such  as  to  destroy  the  buds.  Ventilate  well 
to  get  rid  of  superfluous  moisture,  especially  after  the 
plants  are  coming  into  bloom. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 
Cucumbers. — Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°, 
provided  the  weather  be  mild  as  it  has  been  recently  ; 
but  should  a  frosty  night  intervene,  the  temperature 
may  be  allowed  to  decline  to  60°,  rather  than  that  the 
atmosphere  should  be  rendered  arid  and  unfavourable 
to  vegetation  generally.  Add  fresh  soil  to  the  mounds 
of  late  batches  as  soon  as  the  roots  show  through,  and 
those  in  bearing  may  have  a  mulching  of  well-decayed 
manure  laid  over  the  top.  This  will  greatly  assist  root 
action,  and  also  prevent  rapid  fluctuations  of  temper¬ 
ature.  Give  copious  supplies  of  water  whenever  the 
soil  is  seen  to  require  it  ;  by  such,  the  nutrient  material 
in  the  manure  will  also  be  washed  down  to  the  roots. 

French  Beans.— The  value  of  these  will  now  begin 
to  be  felt  when  the  supply — as  well  as  that  of  Scarlet 
Runners — out  of  doors  has  been  stopped.  A  good  mini¬ 
mum  temperature  must  be  maintained  with  plenty  of 
moisture  to  ensure  freedom  of  growth.  Make  fresh 
sowings  to  come  into  use  and  maintain  a  supply  as 
the  earlier  batches  get  gathered.  Keep  the  plants  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  do  not  overcrowd  them. 
Liquid  manure  will  also  assist  in  swelling  the  pods. 
Small-sized  pots  are  best  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
about  7  ins.  in  diameter  being  quite  sufficient.  A 
light  but  rich  compost  will  be  found  the  most  suitable. 
For  early  work  Osborne’s  Prolific  will  be  found  a  most 
useful  sort,  because  although  the  fruits  are  small,  they 
are  produced  in  great  quantity. 

Asparagus  and  Sea  Kale.— No  water  will  be 
required  for  some  time  after  putting  in  batches  until 
growth  begins  to  make  headway.  Then  a  great 
impetus  will  be  given  if  the  water  applied  is  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  75°  or  80°.  Exclude  the  light  as 
much  as  possible  to  make  the  blanching  complete. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Planting.  —  Occasionally  there  have  been  heavy 
showers  of  rain,  but,  on  the  whole,  October  has  been 
very  favourable  for  planting  operations.  Mild  and 
moderately  moist  weather  is  best  for  uncovering  the 
roots  of  trees  and  exposing  them  to  the  influences  of 
the  atmosphere.  Drying  and  cold  or  frosty  -winds  are 
altogether  unsuitable,  because  they  destroy  the  finer 
fibres  and  most  useful  portion  of  the  roots.  Planting, 
at  the  same  time,  should  be  avoided  during  wet  weather, 
simply  because  the  soil,  by  the  necessary  operations, 
is  puddled  and  made  too  pasty,  so  that  it  dries  and 
becomes  impenetrable  by  the  roots.  These  points  can, 
of  course,  be  best  attended  to  when  the  trees  are 
already  in  the  garden,  and  have  simply  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  position.  Trees  from  the  nursery 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  heeling- 
in  system  is  one  to  be  avoided  in  the  interests  of  the 
plants  themselves. 

Parsnits  and  other  Roots. — Little  or  no  further 
growth  can  now  be  made  by  Parsnips,  and  the  roots 
may  therefore  be  lifted  so  that  the  ground  may  be 
manured  and  dug,  or  trenched,  in  preparation  for  next 
year’s  crops.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Salsafv, 
Scorzonera,  Chicory,  Dandelions,  and  other  roots,  which 
may  now  be  started  in  moist  sand  or  clean  coal  ashes. 
- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Names  of  Fruits. — Constant  Header :  1,  Wadhurst  Pippin  ; 
2,  New  Hawtliornden ;  3,  Brabant  Bellefleur.  Boitle:  1,  King 
of  the  Pippins  ;  2,  not  recognised. 

Names  of  Plants, — J.  E.,  Constant  Header:  1,  Aster 
ericoides ;  2,  Chrysanthemum  uliginosum  ;  3,  Eupatorium 
odoratum.  Exima:  1  appears  to  be  Comte  de  Germiny,  and 
2,  Boule  d’Or.  The  others  are  not  in  character,  and  therefore 
are  unrecognisable.  We  cannot  undertake  to  name  florists’ 
flowers ;  there  are  too  many  of  them.  6  is  Calceolaria  pinnata. 

Primulas  Damping.  —  J.  F. :  We  could  not  detect  any  of  the 
mites  you  mentioned  about  the  specimens  of  Primula  you  sent, 
but  should  not  lay  the  mischief  to  their  charge  if  they  had  been 
present.  We  should  be  rather  inclined  to  think  that  there  had 
been  something  wrong  with  the  potting  at  the  last  shift.  If  the 
crown  of  the  plant  had  been  placed  too  low,  or  the  soil  was  left 
loose  there,  water  would  be  inclined  to  run  ia  that  direction  or 


to  lodge  there,  and  so  cause  damping.  This  latter  evil  is  very 
liable  to  occur  during  the  dull  and  damp  autumn  months.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  house  must  be  kept  moderately  dry,  even  if  it 
is  necessary  to  light  a  fire  in  order  to  dispel  damp,  giving,  of 
course,  plenty  of  ventilation  at  the  time.  The  roots,  as  far  as 
we  could  discern,  were  in  good  enough  condition  ;  but  you 
might  examine  the  drainage,  and  also  see  that  the  neck  or  collar 
of  the  plant  is  not  below  the  surrounding  soil.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  fact  to  be  remembered  that  the  plant  in  its  native  wilds 
grows  in  the  crevices  and  on  the  dry  ledges  of  limestone  rocks. 

Unbranched  Pelargoniums. — A.C.:  The  way  to  make  your 
plants  bushy  is  to  cut  them  down,  in  order  to  cause  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  side  shoots.  They  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  unchecked  till  they  get  leggy.  Soon  after  the  cuttings  are 
seen  to  be  rooted  you  should  pinch  out  the  tops,  and  instead  of 
one  central  shoot,  you  will  get  a  number  of  side  ones.  These 
may  be  again  pinched  if  necessary  after  they  have  attained  a 
length  of  2  ins.  It  is  by  so  doing  that  bushy  well-balanced 
plants  are  obtained  by  the  best  growers.  Then  you  can  allow 
the  shoots  to  run  to  flower  after  the  requisite  number  of  growths 
have  been  obtained.  After  flowering  is  over  allow  your  plants 
to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  and  then  cut  them  down  nearly  to  the 
base  of  the  flowering  shoots.  Re-pot  when  necessary  to  keep 
the  roots  active.  If  your  plants  are  at  present  in  a  window  or 
cool  greenhouse,  do  not  cut  the  plants  back  till  the  spring,  as  at 
present  they  would  be  liable  to  damp. 

Various. — Stella:  The  common  b'ue  Passion  Flower  is  quite 
hardy  about  London,  and  in  all  probability  the  stem  would  not 
require  protection  in  your  case.  If  you  do  not  care  to  risk  it, 
however,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  wrapping  a  liayband  round 
the  stem,  or  anything  else  that  is  not  unsightly.  Perhaps  some 
reader  will  say  if  it  is  hardy  in  Herefordshire.  ’  We  should  think 
it  is.  Perhaps  the  best  three  Roses  you  can  grow  for  button¬ 
hole  flowers  would  be  W.  Allan  Richardson,  Homere  and  General 
Jacqueminot.  Your  other  question  is  too  indefinite.  Do’ you 
want  the  Roses  for  pot  culture  or  for  the  open  borders  5 

Communications  Received.— A.  J.  H.— G.  B. — J.  Watt. — 
W.  B.  G. — Ayrshire  Tam  (you  have  not  complied  with  our  rules 
by  sending  your  name  and  address)— N.  S. — An  Inquiring  Gar- 
dener-W.  T.— L.  J — W.  G. 
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TRA.DE  catalogues  deceived. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen.— Select  Roses,  Forest  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  &c. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Lmgport,  Somerset. — Wholesale  Catalogue 
of  Gladioli. 

- - 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  November  2nd 
was  29 '66  ins.;  the  highest  reading  was  29 ’66  ins.  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  the  lowest  29'4f  ins.  on  Friday 
morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  47 '3°, 
and  0  ’3°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  showed 
an  excess  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  but  was 
below  the  average  on  each  of  the  other  days  of  the 
week.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W. , 
and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  12 '3 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  0’8  of  a  mile  above  the  average 
in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell 
on  four  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
0'78  in.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in 
the  week  was  23  T  hours,  against  21 '2  hours  at  Glynde 
Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

■November  ith. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  market  for  Agricultural 
Seeds  dull.  White  Clover  is  held  for  an  advance. 
Red  Clover,  Alsike,  and  Trefoil  are  steady.  Rye  Grass 
unchanged. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

November  6th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d  s.d. 


Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  16  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  2  6 

Peaches  ....perdoz.  4  0  10  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Pine-apple3,  Eng.,  lb.  16  3  0 
—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  0  4  6 
Plums . J-sieve  2  0  4  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 

Asters  . perdoz.  3  0  6  0 

Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

specimens,  each  16  5  0 

Cockscombs  _ doz. 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
—  viridis,  per  dozen  12  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns, invar., perdoz.  4  0  18  0 

Fuchsia . perdoz. 

Heliotrope  . .  per  doz. 
Hydrangeas.,  per  doz.  6  0  15  0 
Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums,scarlet,  2  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  .  .per  doz. 

Solanums _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa, 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..3  0  6  0 
Asters....  12  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  0  6  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

French,  per  bunch  0  6  10 
Dahlias  . .  12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 

Forget-me-nots .  3  0  6  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  0  12  0 
Gladioli  brenchleyeusis, 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  0  9 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  2  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Lilac,  white, 

per  bunch  5  0  7  0 
Lilium,  various, 

12  blooms  10  3  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  10  4  0 
Pansies  . .  12  bunches 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Pyretlirum.  12  buchs. 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  0  6  10 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  6  10 
Stephanotis, 12  sprays  3  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen,  o  6  10 
Violets. ..  .12 bunches  10  16 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Panne,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ..  ..per  bundle  2  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Onions - per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Parsley. . . . per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsalading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  . .  2 

Tomatos  - per  lh.  0  6  0  9 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 


3  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.Iong),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6rf.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertiseinents  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT  AND  WANTED. 


Gardeners’  Register. 

LADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  of  situations,  all  booked 
free  of  charge.  — JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  144,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

rpHE  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  THE  GAR- 

JL  DENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


November  9,  1889. 
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/BARTERS’  CHOICE  BULBS,  as  supplied  to 

VO  H.M.  the  Queen  and  the  London  County  Council. _ 

The  beautiful  easter  lily.— 

For  festival  decorations,  and  in  establishments  where  a 
quantity  of  snow-white  bloom  is  required,  this  lovely  Lily  is 
invaluable.  It  can  also  be  readily  forced  into  bloom  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  Magnificent  groups  were  exhibited  by  us  during  last 
spriDg  at  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Crystal  Palace  Shows,  on  both 
occasions  gaining  an  important  award.  These  displays  -were 
pronounced  by  all  who  saw  them  to  be  the  finest  exhibits  of 
pure  white  Lilies  ever  staged.  We  again  hold  the  entire  stock 
of  the  largest  cultivator  in  Bermuda,  and  are  now  supplying 
fine  sound  bulbs,  price  Is.  and  2s.  each,  10s.  Gel.  and  21s.  per 
dozen,  carriage  free. 

CARTER’S  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  beautifully  Coloured 
Plate  of  this  charming  Lily,  together  with  full  particulars  of  all 
other  choice  Bulbs  and  Roses  for  autumn  planting,  gratis  and 
post  free  from 

CARTERS,  Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants,  237  and  23S 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


Readers  oe  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  arc 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Agents  for  Scotland  :  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Agents  for  Ireland  :  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son, 
Dublin  and  Belfast. 


Greenhouses. —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  Ac.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  Ss.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft..,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
PDds  &c.  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


KELWAY’S  GLADIOLI 

AT  THE 

PABIS  S1TTEBHATX01TAL  EZEI- 
BITION,  1889, 

-Gained  in  Open  Competition,  each  time  shown,  the 

fi:rst  r  u  i  x  II. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS, 


LANG  PORT,  SOMERSET. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  ANO I0SES. 


The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


—  CO NTEN TS  — 

Introduction— A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
1.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings — Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties— Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select  "\  arieties,  &c.,  &c. 
—And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

“GARDENING  WORLD’’  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

And  THROUGH  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 


CDLTDRAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE, 

By  JOHN  CRANSTON, 

CONTAINING 

Every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture ;  a  choice  selection  of  all  the  finest 
Roses  (fully  described) ;  a  select  list  of  sorts  adapted  to  various  circumstances, 
situations,  soils,  and  climates;  a  complete  catalogue  of  varieties  of  Roses  in¬ 
troduced  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

To  be  performed  during  each  month  throughout  the  year. 


"GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 


PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  Id. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Annual, 

Edited  by  EE  WIS  CASTLE. 


-CONTENTS- 

Chrysanthemum  Topics— Notes  on  Novelties— The  Blue  Chrysanthemum — On  Dressing  the  Blooms— Notes 
from  the  West,  the  Midlands  and  the  North — A  Chat  about  Chrysanthemums — Wood  Ripening — Manures  for 
Chrysanthemums — Damping  in  Blooms — Chrysanthemum  Sports  — Mid-winter  Chrysanthemums — List  of  Varieties 
Certificated  since  1859— Chrysanthemum  Societies,  &c. 


A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  8c  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

SPECIALLY  LOW  AUTUMN  OFFER  and 
Catalogue  of  about  1,400  Species  and  Varieties,  free  on 
application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.  6d.,post  free. 

W.  k  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


BEGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY. 


AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS. 


LAING’S  Double  and  SiDgle  collec¬ 
tion  is  the  largest,  finest,  and  the 
most  complete  in  existence.  New 
seed  just  harvested. 


Price  Lists  free  on  application. 


JjQMW  mAAmOi  &  SONS, 
Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


eitiwii'i 


milltrack  mushroom  spawn. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake , 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  e'nclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  it  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
BtSHGATB  WS95SJBS, 

LONDON  N. 


“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. _ 

NOW  READY.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII.— Planting  Vines  :  when  and  how  to 
doit. 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


Q  O  S  f  E  S  f  8  . 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII. — Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PBICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3 cl. 

_ “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  W.C. _ 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue, 

WITH  NEW  SUPPLEMENT, 

NOW  RE  ARY.  Price  Is.;  Free  by  Post ,  Is.  Id. 


A 


CATALOGUE  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


prepared  by  a  Specially  Selected  Committee  of 


-CONTENTS- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  By  C.  HARMAN  PAYNE. 


Section  1.—  Incurved  Varieties 
,,  2.— Japanese  Varieties 

,,  3.— Japanese  Reflexed 

4.— Reflexed  Varieties 


Section  5.— Large  Anemone 
,,  6. — Japanese 

„  7.— Pompons 


Section  8. — Pompon  Anemones 
„  9.— Early-flowering  Vars. 

,,  10,— Late-flowering  Vars. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  C0VENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY^S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  A d dress — H 0T WATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (S) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-HOUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  2i-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

12  ft  by  3  a : : : : : : : :  Is  iS:  }  CaiTiase  and  pack“s free- 


FORCING  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
and  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with 
iron  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing. 

2  Lights  and  Framing,  S  ft,  by  6  ft.j  Carriage  f  £2  13s.  6d. 

4  ,,  ,,  ,,  16  ft.  by  6  ft.  [  and  I  £5  4s.  6 d. 

8  ,,  „  „  32  ft.  by  6  ft.  [  packing  j  £11  Os.  0 d. 

5  ,,  „  „  60  ft.  by  6  ft)  free.  l£20  Os.  0d. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse ,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 

Handlights,  &c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 

rippingilletT 

PATENT  PORTABLE  TUBULAR  RADIATING 

HOT-AIR  STOVES 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  known  for 

WARMING  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

Offices,  Shops, 
Bedp.ooms, 
Halls,  Studios, 
Landings,  &c., 
and 

KEEPING  OUT 
FROST  AND  DAMP 

From  small 
apartments  of 
every 

description. 
Made  in  3  sizes,  price  from  25s.  each. 

These  stoves  are  constructed  upon  a  new  principle,  and  are 
highly  recommended.  They  burn  without  smoke  or  smell,  give 
off  no  injurious  vapour,  condense  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  will,  if  required,  burn  24  hours  without  attention. 

Sold  by  all  Ironmongers.  Illustrated  Catalogue  aDd  name  of 
nearest  Agent  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Sole  M  anufaeturers 

The  Albion  Lamp  Company,  Birmingham. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


“PIC  REN  A,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER.  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 

“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  loth  July,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
r*te  of  1  oz  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95 “  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  aud  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE.” 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  £  Sons.) 
“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

“Gentlemen— I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  ’  It  oiriht  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  ..  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6<7. ,  2s.  6d. ,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  ( 1 
and.  2  galloyisj,  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


lilTTI 

KNITS  Stockings  ribbed  or  pif.m 
KNITS  Gloves  and  every  do-ri  iT.licri 
*  Clothing  In  WOOL,  SILK,  or  roi  TON 
m  100  different  Siu. cy  patterns  all  u;ou 
one  machine.  Ltmts  2d.  pck  r«;ST. 

WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

153.  Tuhilaru  Si,  Miscatiltiu 


vrOITTR 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

J  CHEAL&QONS 

b  vsi?  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Inc  Chrysanthemum  Cups 


FOR  EXHIBITING  CUT  BLOOMS. 


2  INCH,  suitable  for  Incurved 

21  „  „  „  large  Incurved 

Japanese  .. 

3  „  „  „  large  Japanese 

ZINC  WATER  TUBES . 

FLOWER  BOTTLES  for  large  specimens 
IVORY  TWEEZERS  for  dressing  blooms 
BRASS 

PAINTED  STANDS, fitted  with  6cups  andtubes 
Ditto  do.  fitted  with  12  cups  and  tubes 
BOXES  to  carry  12  blooms,  fitted  with  lock  .. 
Ditto  to  carry  24  „  „  „ 


per  doz. 
and  small 
per  doz. 


each 


s. 

3 

4 
4 
2 
6 
2 
1 
4 
7 

15 

18 


OSMAN  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  St.,  London,  E. 
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IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 


The  Carnation 


AMD 


PlfiOTEE 


J 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

Wiuh  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 


Pit  ICE,  2  s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 

“  GARDENING  WORLD  ’’  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 
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Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.M.  Pollett  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Pauls’, 
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SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP. — Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  Cuttings  of  all 

\_J  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  from  Is.  per  doz.,  free. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  gra'is.— W.  THOMPSON,  Union  Bridge, 
Pemberton,  Lancashire. 

New  White  Self  Carnation,  Mrs.  Muir. 

rpHE  finest  White  ever  sent  out,  7s.  per  pair. 


-M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist,  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 


20,000 


MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gymno- 
gramma/oehracea). — Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz. ;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid.— R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

ORCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  New  Inter¬ 
leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  .just  published,  post  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSMAN  &  CO.,  Colchester. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  —  An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95 s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

/CARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.— Hardy 

V_^  border,  in  80  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to — S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro'. 

VIRGO’S  NEW  FORGET-ME-NOT^ 

V  “BLUE  PERFECTION.” — The  queen  of  spring  bedding 
plants.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  produce  a  sensational 
display  next  spring.  Plants,  9 d.  each  ;  6s,  per  doz. — J.  H. 
VIRGO,  Florist,  Walton-in-Gordano,  near  Clevedon. 

ROSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

PRUNING  SEASON. — Send  for  Lists  and 

Testimonials  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner,  used  in  the 
principal  parks  and  gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom.— Patentees, 
GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  best  quality,  6 d.  per 

lb.  ;  14  lbs.,  6s.  6d.  Special  ditto,  7 d.  per  lb.  ;  14  lbs., 
7s  6 d.  Tobacco  Fibre  (very  strong)  9 d.  per  lb.  ;  14  lbs.,  10s. 
Reduction  for  large  quantities.— SHORLAND  &  Co.,  26,  South- 
well  Street,  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  Gd.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s. ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

BEST  and  CHOICEST  ROSES  in  cultiva- 

vation.— Strong,  well-grown  dwarfs,  H.  P.s,  6s.  dozen  ; 
25s.  100 ;  £10  1,000.  TEAS  and  NOISETTES.  9s.  dozen  ;  50 s.  100. 
Catalogues.  500  varieties.  CHOICE  APPLES.  PEARS,  and 
PLUMS,  well  grown,  6s.  and  9s.  dozen.— GEO.  W.  BOOTHBY, 
Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

P~1jre  wood  charcoal,  specially  pre¬ 

pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture  : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter- 

TAINMENTS,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Ball,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

BARR’S  NEW  DAFFODIL,  MRS! 

GEORGE  CAMMELL,  the  Great  Spanish  Beauty. — 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character,  and  the 
most  refined  in  beauty ;  perfectly  hardy.  21s.  per  dozen  ;  2s. 
®x^riL  large  Bulbs,  30s.  per  dozen ;  3s.  "each.  BARR'S 
BULB  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application.  BARR’S 
an(^  PLANT  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application. 
BARRS  RARE  SPECIES  OF  CROCUS  AND  MEADOW 
SAFFRON  LIST  on  application.— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


IVyURSERYMEN  “ 

-LAI  ING,”  12s.  6d.  cost  for 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

Hardy  well-grown  fruit  trees 

from  Scotland.  FOREST  TREES  from  Scotland. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  from  Scotland.  Send  for  new  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  our  large  an  1  varied  Stock,  grown  to 
perfection  and  true  to  name. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late 
Downie  &  Laird),  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Edinburgh. 

QUTTON’S  CYCLAMEN.— Sow  Now. 

k Sutton's  Prize,  mixed,  5s.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet ;  Sutton’s 
Vulcan,  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet ;  Sutton’s  White  Butterfly, 
3s.  6d.  and  Is.  6 d.  per  packet ;  Sutton’s  Giant,  mixed,  5s.  and 
2s.  6 d.  per  packet.  ‘ 1  A  grander  lot  oi  plants  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  .  .  .  Colours  bright  and  well  diversified,  and 

beautiful  foliage  which  has  been  very  much  improved  of  late.” — 
W.  J.  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

|DIRECT  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen, 
READING.  (All  Seeds  sent  Post  Free). 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Mrs.  Al- 

pheus  Hardy,  Mrs.  Carnegie,  Ada  Spaulding,  Stanstead 
Surprise,  and  other  novelties.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. — 
JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Stanstead  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

THE  PATENT  GLAZ- 

roof,  10  ft.  long  by  10  ft.  wide,  or 
18s.  9d  for  roof,  15  ft.  by  10  ft. — W.  CLARK’S.  Reading,  Berks. 

FOR  SALE,  a  Bargain,  40  ft.  4-in.  Hot- 

water  Pipe  and  Coil  Boiler.  Complete. — Apply,  S26,  Old 
Kent  Road. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

Border  Carnations. 

SPLENDID  Double  Flowers,  in  all  shades 

of  colour,  including  Flakes  and  Bizarres,  strong  healthy 
plants,  20s.  per  100.  Finest  exhibition  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
my  own  selection,  6s.  per  dozen. — M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist, 
Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

FERNS. — Trade  offer;  cheap  ;  thousands  to 

select  from.  SMITH,  the  London  Fern  Nursery,  Lough- 
boro'  Road,  Brixton,  S.W.  The  pretty  Pteris  Mayii,  well-grown 
bushy  stuff  in  60’s,  12s.  and  14s.  100.  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
Onychium .japonicum, Adiantum  cuneatum,  Polypodium  aureum, 
and  20  other  saleable  kinds,  10s.  and  12s.  100.  Pteris  tremula, 
large  stuff  in  60’s,  14s,  and  16s.  100.  Packing  free. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. — A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

NIGHT’S  WORLD-FAMED  AHCTORIA 

DAISIES. — Having  made  a  speciality  of  this  magnificent 
little  favourite.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  we  stand  unrivalled  for 
size,  colour  and  shape  of  these  beautiful  Daisies.  The  blooms 
when  full  grown  measure  over  2  ins.  across,  looking  more  like 
large  Ranunculus  blooms,  on  footstalks  8  ins.  long,  which  makes 
them  invaluable  for  cut  bloom.  We  now  offer  over  70  best 
named  varieties,  3s.  per  doz. ;  mixed,  Is.  3d.  doz  Please  order 
early  to  ensure  the  pick  of  the  season.  Bulbs  of  best  quality 
from  3d.  doz.  Send  for  Bulb  List.— B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist, 
Battle. 

PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard”  Tree  Pruners 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Banksian  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the  “Giant”  Pruner,  the  “  Myticuttah," 
and  the  “AERIAL”  Pruning  Saws  and  Hooks,  &e.,  Ac.  Sold 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Price  Lists  may  be  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

vO  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address"  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 
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TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  ;Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872  ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world.— ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green- 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

Heating  apparatus.— Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 

FAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

E&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

•  Hot-water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steei 
Galvanised  “  Reform  ”  Sash  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.  C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  page  176. 

EATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000,000  Exp.  Joints 
sold.  Write  to  Inventor— J.  ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12.?. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

BEESON’S  MANURE.  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  6<L  each,  or  1-ewt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gaUon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d. 

&ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRIOE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  CO.  (Limited), 
London. 

RIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID^ 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTEK,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  6T  & 
6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  oblock 
each  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


TUESDAY  NEXT. 

10,000  splendid  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  from  Japan,  for 
Sale  without  Reserve. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  wm 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  GS,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY 
NEXT,  November  19th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely, 
10.000  splendid  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM.  just  received 
from  Japan;  a  large  quantity  of  L.  LONGIFLORUM,  L. 
AURATUM  YIRGINALE,  and  RUBRO  Y1TTATUM,  TIGRI- 
NUM,  and  many  others;  500  L.  CANDIDUM  ;  20,000  NAR¬ 
CISSUS,  1,000  white  Roman  and  Italian  HYACINTHS,  and  a 
variety  of  Hardy  Bulbs. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

200  AZALEA  INDICA,  PALMS  in  variety,  DRACiENAS,  and 
other  Plants  from  Belgium  ;  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in 
variety,  100  lots  of  DAFFODILS,  also  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  and  other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
SPIRIEAS,  LILIES,  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbs. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  November  20th,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock  precisely, 
without  reserve. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.O. ,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT, 
November  22nd,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  without  reserve, 
300  lots  of  ESTABLISHED  'ORCHIDS,  including  Cattleya 
Mendelii  and  C.  Mossiae,  Cypripediums,  and  a  quantity  of  Cool- 
house  Orchids. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Eltham. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  over  20  Acres 
of  remarkably  well-grown  and  thriving  NURSERY  STOCK, 
by  order  of  Mrs.  Todman,  in  consequence  of  the  expiration 
of  the  Leases. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  the  Premises,  The  Eltham 
Nursery,  Eltham,  Kent,  one  mile  from  the  Eltham  Railway 
Station,  on  MONDAY,  November  18th,  1SS9,  and  following  days, 
at  Twelve  o’clock  -  punctually  each  day,  without  reserve,  the 
whole  of  the  unusually  well-grown  NURSERY  STOCK,  extend¬ 
ing  over  20  acres,  now  in  excellent  condition  for  removal, 
comprising 

30,000  Conifers, 


T>OYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICUL- 

XV  TURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Shows  for  1890  are  as  follows  SPRING  SHOW,  2nd  and 
3rd  April,  and  AUTUMN  SHOW,  10th  and  11th  of  September. 
The  Council  beg  to  intimate  that  they  will  hold  a  great  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  SHOW  in  SEPTEMBER,  1891,  when  £1,000  will 
be  offered  in  Prize  Money. 

JOHN  STEWART,  Hon.  Sec. 


B.S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON’S 

Autumn  and  Winter-Flowering  Plants 

ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 


ACACIA  ARMATA. 

ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA. 

AZALEA  INDICA  (of  sorts). 

„  MOLLIS  (seedlings). 

BEGONIAS  (winter flowering). 

BOUVARDIAS,  including  the  new  double  scarlet. 
CAMELLIAS  (of  sorts). 

CARNATIONS.  TREE  (ofsorts). 

CiTRINUS  SINENSIS  (with  fruits). 
CYCLAMEN  (ofsorts). 

DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS. 

DEUTZIA  CRENATA  FL.  PL.  (in  pots). 
DEUTZIA  PRIDE  OF  ROCHESTER  (from  the  ground). 
EPACRIS  (ofsorts). 

EPIPHYLLUMS  (ofsorts). 

ERICAS  (ofsorts). 

GARDENIAS  (ofsorts). 

HYDRANGEA  PAN1CULATA  GRANDIFLORA. 
JASMINUM  GRANDIFLORUM. 

KALMIA  LATIFOLIA. 

LAURESTINUS,  nice  compact,  heads. 

LILAC  ALBA  VIRGINALIS. 

„  CHARLES  X. 

„  PERSICA. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  ALBA  PLENA. 

,,  ,,  Double  (of  sorts). 

PRUNUS  SINENSIS  ALBA  PLENA. 
RHODODENDRONS,  Hardy,  choice  selection. 
ROSES,  finest  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  strong  plants. 
SOLANUM  HYBR1DU M  EMPRESS,  and  others. 
STAPHYLEA  COLCHICA. 

VIBURNUM  OPULUS  (Guelder  Bose). 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Orders  are  now  being  executed  for  Vines.  The  Canes  are 
very  fine  this  year  and  well  ripened. 


For  complete  List  and  Prices  see  Illustrated  Bulb  Catalogue, 
gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA  &  PARADISE  NURSERIES 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


SODDY’S  BULBS 


“  B  E  S  T  O  N  L  Y.” 

FINEST  NAMED  HYACINTHS  (for  glass  or  pot 
culture),  3s.  6<Z.,  4s.  6d. ,  5s.  6 d.,  6s.  6cZ. ,  and  7s.  6c?. 
per  dozen  ;  25s.,  27s.,  30s.,  and  35s.  per  100,  and 
upwards. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS  (in  separate  names  and 
colours),  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  6 d.  per  doz. ;  11s.  to  19s.  per  100. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS,  all  blue  shades,  mixed, 
Is.  3c?.  per  doz.  ;  9s.  6c?.  per  100.  All  red  shades, 
Is.  6cZ.  per  doz.  ;  12s.  per  100.  All  white  and  tinted 
shades,  Is.  10d.  per  doz.  ;  14s.  per  100.  All  colours, 
mixed,  Is.  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  11s.  per  100. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  early  white,  2s.  and  2s.  6 d. 
per  doz.  ;  14s.  and  18s.  per  100. 

CROCUS,  finest  named  varieties,  2s.  3d.  and  2s.  6iZ. 
per  100.  Blue,  purple,  striped,  or  white,  Is.  2d.  per 
100;  10s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  Yellow,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  2s., 
and  2s.  6<?.  per  100  ;  9s.,  12s.  6c?.,  18s.  6c?. ,  and 
22s.  6c?.  per  1,000.  All  colours,  mixed,  Is.  and  2s. 
per  100  ;  9s.  and  18s.  6 d.  per  1,000. 

SNOWDROPS,  double  or  single,  4c?.  and  6<Z.  per  doz.  ; 
2s.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  100  ;  19s.  and  23s.  perl, 000. 

DOUBLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6c?.  to 
Is.  3c?.  per  doz.  ;  3s.  6rZ.  to  9s.  6cZ.  per  100.  Mixed, 
6c?.  and  10c?.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  6s.  per  100. 

SINGLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6 d.  to  2-s. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  to  15s.  per  100.  Mixed,  6c?.  and  Is. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  7s.  per  100. 

NARCISSUS,  Paper  White,  Double  Roman,  and 
Mixed  Polyanthus,  Is.  per  doz.  ;  7s.  6<Z.  per  100. 
Poeticus,  6c?.  per  doz.  ;  3s.  6 d.  per  100.  Double 
White,  9c?.  per  doz. ;  5s.  per  100. 

DAFFODI LS— Double,  6cZ.  and  9<Z.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and 
5s.  6c?.  per  100.  Single,  3c?.  per  doz.  ;  Is.  9cZ.  per  100. 
Mixed,  English  varieties,  Is.  per  doz.  ;  7s.  per  100. 

LI  LI  UMS — Candidum,  old  fashioned  white  Lily,  2s.  3cZ. 
per  doz.  ;  16s.  per  100.  Harrisii,  the  Bermuda  or 
Easter  Lily,  6c?.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6c?.  each ;  5s.  6c?. ,  8s.  6c?. , 
and  15 s.  per  doz.  Tiger  Lily,  2s.  3c?.  per  doz.  ;  16s. 
per  100.  Auratum,  from  6<Z.  each  ;  4s.  6d.  per  doz. 

BULB  COLLECTIONS.— The  most  liberal  in  the 
trade,  and  for  hundreds  of  other  items  see  Catalogue. 

ROST  AND  BAIL  FREE. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free  from 

BENJAMIN  SODDY, 
Bulb  Importer,  WALWORTH  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


5,000  Box,  of  sorts,  2  to  3  feet 
10,000  Laurels,  of  sorts,  1  to  5 
feet 

3,700  Rhododendrons,  1 
feet 

2,500  Yews,  of  sorts,  2 
feet 

15,000  Privet,  1  to  4  feet 


to  3 
to  5 


3,000  Hollies,  of  sorts,  1  to  4 
feet 

3,400  Pinus,  of  sorts,  1  to  4  feet 
7,000  Ivies,  of  sorts 
2,000  Clematis 
1,200  Golden  Euonymus 
2,000  Ampelopsis  Veitehii 
1,000  Specimen  Border  Shrubs. 
4,000  Standard  Roses  of  the  best  named  varieties  ;  2,000  Veronica 
Traversii,  2,500  Berberis,  6,000  Fruit  Trees,  including  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  and  others;  12,000  Standard  Ornamental  Trees, 
including  Limes,  Poplars,  Thorns,  Chestnuts,  Planes,  and. 
Mountain  Ash. 

Arrangements  can  he  made  with  Mrs.  Todman,  for  plants  to 
be  lifted  and  conveyed  to  the  Eltham  Railway  Station,  whence 
goods  can  be  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

May  be  viewed  any  day  (Sundays  excepted),  prior  to  the  Sale. 
Catalogues  may  he  obtained  on  the  Premises  ;  and  of  the  Auc¬ 
tioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  By  AUC¬ 
TION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  SCILLAS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  TWICKENHAM  CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUM  SHOW  will  beheld  in  the  Town  Hall  on  TUESDAY 
and  WEDNESDAY,  19th  and  20th  NOVEMBER.  All  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  G.  PUGH, 
2,  Heath  Road,  Twickenham. 


'X  RAND  FLORAL  FETE,  YORK. 

JX  JUNE  18th,  19th  and  20th,  1890. 

PRIZES  NEARLY  SIX  HUNDRED  POUNDS. 
Schedules  ready  in  January.  Apply  to 

CHAS.  W.  SIMMONS,  Secretary. 

13,  New  Street,  York. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OE 

X  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  GENERAL  INTEN¬ 
TIONS,  AND  INDUSTRIES,  EDINBURGH,  1S90. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
President-The  MARQUIS  OF  LOTHIAN,  K.T.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  space  may  be  had 
at  the  Offices,  3,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  40, 
Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  6,  Waterloo  Street,  Glasgow-. 

GEORGE  E.  WATSON,  C.A.,  Secretary. 

S.  LEE  BAPTY,  F.R.G.S.,  General  Manager. 
SECTION  IX. — Rural  Industries,  Classes  41,  42,  43,  com¬ 
prising  AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE,  and  ARBORI¬ 
CULTURE. 


OUR  Catalogue  for  the  present  season  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  post  free,  with  full  particulars 
of  all  the  best  in  cultivation. 

This  year  we  have  specially  prepared  many  thousands, 
cut-down  stock  plants,  which  are  now  full  of  fine 
strong  cuttings.  Both  supplied  at  once,  and  must 
lead  to  victory  and  give  satisfaction  next  season.  All 
warranted  true. 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWAN  LEY,  KENT. 

G.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and,  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 

rnillT  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 

inUII  I  HU.  tO  and  Private  Gardens. 

pnDCQ  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
IlUOtOi  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

CUnnnnCldnSniJQ  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
nnUUUUtNUnUrid  buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Pontieum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 

CONIFERS.  — A  large  collection  for  Law-ns  and  Pleasure 

CUDIjDQ  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
onnUOOi  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TRCCC  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
1  It  C  LO  i  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  For  Coverts,  Screens,  &c.  All  grown  by 

PI  I M R P R Q  In  large  variety,  for  Walls.  Trellises,  Rock- 
ULlmDtnO  work,  &c. ,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

G.  J.  &  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NFW  CLEMATIS  MRS’  baron  beillard, 

UtumniiU)  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jackmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  be  added.'  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 


WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Car  riage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  specialite.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cop.nu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  and 
BUSH  HILL  PARK,  ENFIELD. 

The  GLASS  STRUCTURES  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of 
315,000  feet. 

EIGHTY  HOUSES  DEVOTED  TO  CULTURE  OF 
ORCHIDS,  PALMS  AND  FERNS. 

Immense  quantities  of  Winter  and  Spring-Flowering 
Plants  in  variety,  Ornamental-Foliaged  Plants,  Fruit 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Inspection  of  the  Stock  invited. 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co. 


G ARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SAUYAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discount  for  Cash. 
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FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

rmi  IT  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
iHUIIi  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

D  ft  Q  {£  0  20  Acres. 

IlIJO  Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 

ggg”  Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  — 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATiS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  GO. 

WORCESTER. 


LAINC’S  LARGE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

FRUIT  TREES, 

ROSES,  VINES,  &C. 

Are  exceptionally  fine  this  season ;  in¬ 
spection  invited.  Railway  Station, 
Catford  Bridge.  Catalogues  gratis. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

"gflcint,  |3ulb,  Sf  ‘gtrec  2iTcrchantA, 

FOREST  IT  ILL,  LONDON,  S.F. 

THE  NEW  EARLY  DESSERT  APPLE, 

OOLING’S  BEAUTY  OF  BATH,  should 

"be  added  to  every  collection.  It  is  the  best  flavoured  and 
handsomest  early  Apple  yet  introduced,  and  will  be  indispen¬ 
sable  as  an  early  dessert  fruit  when  it  becomes  known.  Strong 
Maiden  Trees,  2s.  6tZ.  eash,  24s.  per  doz.  ;  2-year  Trees,  3s.  6cl. 
each,  36s.  per  doz.  ;  Pyramids,  5s.  each  ;  Dwarf  Trained,  7s.  6ci. 
each.  New  Rose  and  Fruit  Tree  List  free  by  post. 


BULBS 


EVERY  BULB  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS  in  the 
country,  begs  to  thank  the  large  number  of  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  kind  orders  and  recommendati  on 
this  season. 

I  regret  that  many  orders  have  not  been  sent  off  so  promptly 
as  usual  during  the  latter  part  of  October.  This  is  caused  by  so 
many  delaying  to  order  till  October,  instead  of  ordering  in 
September.  Many  seem  to  wait  till  the  last  moment ;  then  all 
seem  to  send  at  once.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  despatch  the 
orders  until  three  or  four  days  after  they  are  received. 

From  this  date  I  put  in  extra  Bulbs  to  make  up  for  any  in¬ 
feriority  of  size  or  quality. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  semi  a  liberal  selection  of  assorted  Bulbs 
for  10s.,  £1,  £2,  or  £5  to  clear  out  remainder  of  my  stock.  Any 
ordering  a  selection  of  this  sort  will  please  state  if  they  prefer 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  or  other  bulbs. 

I  have  now  arriving  a  fine  stock  of  Lily  of  Valley  crowns, 
Dutch,  3s.  6 d.  ;  Berlin  (much  the  best  for  early  forcing),  5s.  C d. 
per  100.  Fine  Lily  of  Valley  clumps,  10s.  and  12s.  dozen. 
Spiraea  japonica  clumps.  3s.  and  4s.  dozen,  according  to  size. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  3s.  dozen.  A  grand  lot  of  Liliums  rubrum 
or  roseum,  5s.  6(Z.  and  7s.  dozen  ;  Lilium  album,  10s.  GrZ.  dozen  ; 
album  Krretzeri,  Is  6cZ.  each  ;  Lilium  tigrinum,  2s.  doz.  ;  double 
tigrinum,  5s.  6(Z.  doz. ;  longiflorum,  4s.  id.  doz.  ;  umhellatum 
erectum,  3s.  6tZ.  doz.  ;  chaleedonicum,  Is.  3d.  each  ;  Colchicum 
(Szovitzianum),  Is.  6 cl.  each  ;  testaceum,  Is.  6cZ.  each.  All  these 
should  be  bought  and  potted  at  once.  Gladioli  Brenchleyeusis, 
fair  flowering  corms,  2s.  6iZ  100  ;  large  size,  4s.  100  ;  extra  large, 
5s.  6<L  100.  My  stock  of  above  is  limited,  and  a  great  p  rt 
already  sold.  Early  orders  are  solicited  to  avoid  disappointment. 

About  the  end  of  November  I  shall  have  a  special  consignment 
of  Lilium  auratum,  direct  from  Japan,  at  specially  low  prices— 
viz.,  good  flowering  bulbs,  Gd. ;  large,  9cZ.  ;  extra  large,  Is.  each; 
or  5s  ,  7s  6 cl.,  10s.  dozen.  I  do  not  advise  buying  from  the 
earlier  arrivals,  as  the  bulbs  are  not  properly  ripened. 

American  Pearl  Tuberoses,  good  average  size,  Is.  6 d.  doz. ; 
extra  size.  2s.  6 cl.  doz. 

Kelway’s  choice  Gandavensis  Hybrid  Gladioli,  all  colours, 
Is.  SfZ.  doz  ;  12s.  100 ;  or  best  selected,  2s.  0d.  doz.  ;  ISs.  100. 

Choice  single  mixed  Begonias.  4s.  fid.  dozen ;  double,  12s. 
dozen,  or  in  separate  Colours  a  little  extra. 

All  orders  in  this  section,  when  ordered  with  other  bulbs,  will 
he  sent  carriage  paid  directly  they  arrive. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  fid.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET ,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Mr.  Garni thers,  tvho  declares  that  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  was  grown  at  the  Apothecaries’ 
Garden  at  Chelsea,  so  long  ago  as  1764, 
which  makes  us  in  our  little  celebration  some 
twenty-five  years  behind  time.  If  such  were 
the  case,  we  might  still  console  ourselves 
with  the  reflection — better  late  than  never ; 
but  we  prefer  to  believe  that  in  this  instance 
at  least,  the  “  mummers”  are  not  a  quarter  of 
a  century  behind  the  .fair. 

But  it  is  high  time  some  protest  was  made 
against  these  constant  attempts  to  overthrow 
our  cherished  traditions.  We  have  hut  to 
take  to  our  hearts  some  assured  certainty, 
than  in  steps  a  matter-of-fact,  cold,  calculating 
scientist  or  historian,  who  does  his  level  best 
to  shatter  our  little  traditional  god  to  pieces, 
and  halting  minds  hardly  know  what  to 
believe.  Possibly  some  day  we,  or  at  least 
posterity,  will  be  told  that  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1889  was  a  dead  failure,  because  it 
was  held  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon,  and  that  the  great  French  Revolution 
did  not  take  place  in  1798,  hut  some  few 
centuries  previously.  Our  belief  in  the 
exclamation  of  Nelson  as  he  lay  dying  on  the 
deck  of  the  old  “  Victory,”  and  the  famous 
order  of  the  Iron  Duke,  “Up,  Guards,  and 
at  ’em  !  ”  has  long  since  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  is  impossible  to  recover.  There 
seems  to  he  no  other  course  open  to  us  but 
to  blot  out  tradition  altogether,  if  we  may  not 
enjoy  it  as  we  please.  As  to  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Centenary,  well,  all  interest  in  the  matter 
would  he  gone  if  Mr.  Carra thers’  statement 
is  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive ;  but  we  do  not 
so  regard  it.  The  plant  described  by  Philip 
Miller  is  not  identical  with  the  dried  specimen 
in  the  British  Museum  Collection,  and  for  that 
reason — we  need  not  go  further — we  regard  the 
ICew  authorities  as  right,  and  the  British 
Museum  wrong,  this  time  at  all  events. 


GEO.  C00L1HG  k  SOUS,  The  Nurseries,  BATE. 


FRUIT 
TREES. 
Dickson  s  nurseries, 


Immense  Stock  of  remark¬ 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
on  application. 


CHESTER. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Boses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Bhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  Nov.  lSth.  -Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and 
Stevens’  Rooms.  Clearance  Sale  at  the  Eltham  Nursery,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  19th.  —  Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Watford 
(2  days),  Manchester  (2  days),  Oxford  (2  days),  Liverpool 
(2  days),  Winchester  (2  days),  Twickenham  (2  days).  Sale 
of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  20th.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Birmingham 
(2  day.'),  Rugby  (2  days),  Wimbledon,  Southgate  (2  days). 
York  (3  days).  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  November  21st — National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Provincial  Show  at  Hull  (2  days) ;  Centenary  Celebration  at 
Edinburgh  (3  days).  Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Friday,  November  22nd.— Chrysanthemum  Shows  at  Stockport 
(2  days),  and  Sheffield  (2  days).  Orchid  Sale  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  November  23rd.— Chrysanthemum  Centenary  Cele¬ 
bration  at  Ghent.  Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s,  and 
Stevens'  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.174. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


KELWAY  &  SOW. 

PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

1889,  PREMIER  AWARDS  and  GOLD  MEDAL, 

FOR 

KELWAY’S  GLADIOLI. 

KELWAY’S  P/EON  I ES. 

KELWAY’S  PYRETHRUMS. 
KELWAY’S  DELPHINIUMS. 
KELWAY’S  GAILLARDIAS. 

KELWAY’S  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

The  ONLY  GOLD  MEBAL  and  HI&KEST 
AWAED  given  te  any  British  Horticulturist. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

Langport,  Somerset. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1889. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

TsThe  Real  Chrysanthemum  Centenary. — - 
When  doctors  differ,  who  shall  decide  1 
Here  we  have  had  all  the  prestige  and 
authority,  as  well  as  all  the  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  of  Kew,  given  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Chrysanthemum — whose  introduction  we  have 
just  been  celebrating  at  Chiswick — was  really 
brought  to  England  in  1789;  and  we  propose 
to  hold  yet  another  centenary  celebration 
next  year,  whilst  our  Belgian  friends  are  to 
celebrate  the  introduction  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  into  Europe  in  a  simdar  fashion,  when 
down  comes  the  whole  weight  of  the  Botanical 
staff  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  person  of 


“f||RS.  Alpheus  Hardy.” —  So  widely  pub- 
^  lishecl  has  this  name  been  of  late,  and 
so  frequently  lias  it  been  in  all  our  mouths 
that  it  is  not  essential  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  personnel  of  the  lady  to  intimate  that 
a  new  Chrysanthemum  is  alluded  to.  We 
have  seen  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  certainly  not 
in  her  best  form,  but  still,  so  far  as  can  be 
made  of  her  this  season  ;  and  the  product  has 
been  more  a  gratification  of  curiosity,  than 
expression  of  wonder  or  of  admiration.  Really, 
it  is  hard  yet  to  say  whether  this  new  hairy- 
petalled  variety  is  a  pleasing  form  or  not. 
Until  we  can  see  fine  flowers,  such  as  we  are 
so  familiar  with  in  other  varieties,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  novelty  is  pleasing 
or  otherwise. 

The  flowers  certainly  owe  what  attractive¬ 
ness  they  possess  less  to  their  inherent  form, 
colour  or  quality,  than  to  their  hairiness. 
Were  the  petals  perfectly  smooth,  the  flowers 
as  shown  would  attract  no  special  attention. 
It  is  the  hirsute  nature  of  the  outer  sides  of 
the  petals  which  creates  the  novelty  found  in 
the  flowers.  It  will  he.  exceedingly  interesting 
to  learn  from  practical  growers  their  opinions 
of  the  variety ;  because  these  will  determine 
the  future  popularity  or  otherwise  of  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy.  We  should  specially  like  to 
hear  from  them  as  to  how  far  the  objection 
raised  that  the  hirsute  development  on  the 
petals  will  cause  dirt  to  be  attached  to  the 
flowers,  and  render  removal  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  is  sound.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  in  town  or  smoky  districts  this  is  a 
matter  of  serious  importance,  especially  in 
relation  to  a  robust  grower. 

Some  disappointment  seems  to  have  been  felt 
because  there  had  grown  up  an  impression 
that  the  developments  on  the  petals  were 
feathery  rather  than  hairy  ;  indeed,  some 
published  illustrations  led  to  that  belief.  It  is 
now  obvious  that  that  addition  takes  the  form 
of  hairs,  as  seen  on  numerous  leaves  and  plant 
stems,  and  is  nothing  more.  The  variety  seems 
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to  be  a  robust  grower  ;  indeed,  coarse  culture 
is  probably  rather  to  be  avoided  in  connection 
with  it. 

‘T|\ressing  the  “Mums.” — There  can  be  no 
Gr  doubt  whatever  but  that  considerable  mis¬ 
conception  exists  as  to  the  amount  of  dressing 
to  which  exhibitors  of  show  blooms  subject 
them  before  staging.  Some  persons  seem  to 
think  that  an  expert  in  the  art  of  diessing  can 
lick  a  bad  flower  into  such  perfect  shape  as  to 
deceive  both  judges  and  the  public  readily,  but 
this  is  all  nonsense.  No  man  can  make  a  good 
bloom  out  of  a  bad  one,  whilst  even  the  most 
unskilled  dresser,  if  he  will  take  a  little  pains, 
may  materially  improve  blooms  which  are  stout 
and  full,  but  have  the  petals  imperfectly 
arranged.  One  of  our  most  eminent  authorities 
in  relation  to  Chrysanthemum  culture  and 
exhibiting — the  venerable  and  esteemed  ex¬ 
president  of  the  National  Society,  Mr.  E. 
Sanderson — holds  that  the  real  art  of  dressing 
is  found  in  assisting  the  flowers  gradually  to 
perfect  their  form  and  setting  of  petals  whilst 
still  on  the  plants  and  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  That  is  as  excellent  sense  as  some  of 
the  notions  extant  with  respect  to  dressing  are 
nonsense.  The  term  so  often  used — manipula¬ 
tion — is  suggestive  of  deception,  such  as  cutting 
out  a  bad  centre  and  putting  in  a  good  one,  and 
so  on,  things  which  no  man  who  valued  his 
reputation  would  ever  think  of  practising,  and 
we  doubt  whether  it  is  ever  now  attempted. 

The  exhibitor  of  flowers  who  touches  them 
up,  and  arranges  the  petals  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  is  only  helping  nature,  and,  indeed,  he  is 
doing  less  to  deceive  than  is  the  exhibitor  of 
animals  for  prizes,  who  washes,  combs,  brushes 
and  generally  dresses  up  the  coats  of  the  crea¬ 
tures  he  shows.  What  is  certain  in  relation 
to  show  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  is  that  he 
is  the  best  cultivator  after  all  who  wins  prizes, 
and  not  the  so-called  manipulator.  The  stuff 
must  be  in  the  flowers.  Only  good  cultivation 
can  put  it  there,  and  when  there,  nothing  is 
simpler  than  to  put  it  into  proper  form. 

he  Planting  Season. — Nurserymen  and 
purchasers  of  trees  for  planting  must  of 
late  have  been  revelling  in  the  weather.  We 
have  had  comparatively  little  of  storm,  not  an 
excessive  rainfall,  and  plenty  of  mild  open 
weather,  which  could  not  but  be  favourable 
beyond  all  precedent  for  tree  and  shrub  plant¬ 
ing.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise  to 
learn  later  that  the  autumn  planting  time,  allied 
to  greater  national  prosperity,  has  served  to 
thin  nurserymen’s  stocks  largely,  and  also  to 
make  all  hands  busy  in  filling  up  and  preparing 
for  future  demands.  The  growing  interest  in 
fruit  tree  planting  has  found  a  wonderful 
stimulus  during  the  past  few  weeks  by  reason 
of  the  splendid  weather  and  the  admirable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil. 

Some  days  have  been  those  of  summer ; 
indeed,  so  warm,  sunny,  and  delightful,  it 
would  seem  as  if  our  autumns,  in  spite  of  an 
early  snap  or  two  of  frost,  were  becoming 
gradually  milder,  whilst  our  springs  are  getting 
colder  and  later.  It  is  the  lateness  of  the 
spring  which  forms  our  chief  difficulty  in 
horticulture.  It  upsets  and  often  destroys  all 
our  just  anticipations. 

During  the  recent  soft,  pleasant  weather,  in 
which,  so  far,  frost  has  hardly  played  a  part,  the 
only  drawback  has  been  found  in  the  almost 
forcing  effects  of  the  mildness  upon  the  Chry¬ 
santhemums  under  glass ;  but  it  has  been  a 
good  time  for  the  flowers  outdoors,  where  some¬ 
how  we  care  far  too  little  for  what  is  the  most 
beautiful  decorative  race  of  hardy  garden 
plants. 

We  may,  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  the 
weather  upon  planting,  go  a  little  beyond  hor¬ 
ticulture,  and  refer  to  the  remarkably  fine  time 
of  it  farmers  have  had  for  the  getting  in  of  all 
early  winter  seeds,  whilst  it  has  even  helped  to 
make  herbage  plentiful.  The  goodness  of  the 
autumn  naturally  leads  to  the  hope  that  next 


year  will  prove  more  favourable  in  every 
way  than  even  the  late  one  has  been,  and  that 
some  prosperous  seasons  are  in  store. 

pfHE  New  Departure  at  the  Westminster 
^  Aquarium. — We  hesitate  not  to  draw  special 
attention  to  the  remarkably  attractive  series  of 
shows — seven  in  number  beyond  the  three 
usually  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society — which  will  be  held 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  during  the  coming  year. 
These  exhibitions,  although  to  be  held  in 
London,  will  be  as  much  open  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  or  for  that  matter  the  whole  world, 
as  though  they  were  to  be  held  elsewhere. 
That  the  shows  are  to  be  held  under  the 
control  and  management  of  Mr.  Holmes,  the 
popular  secretary  of  the  N.  C.  S.,  will  serve  to 
command  respect  and  confidence,  because  that 
gentleman  as  a  show  manager  has  already 
earned  a  high  reputation. 

The  list  of  subjects  to  be  invited  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  these  shows  will  afford  ample  evidence 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  fever  does  not  over¬ 
ride  everything  else.  We  shall  have  all  the 
favourite  garden  flowers  shown  in  their  season, 
and  wo  hope  shown  well ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  fruits  and  vegetables  also  will 
not  be  wholly  neglected.  With  the  popular 
florists’  flowers  of  the  day,  too,  we  are  not 
without  hope  of  seeing  also  some  of  the 
favourites  of  former  days  that  have  been  too 
long  allowed  to  suffer  neglect  at  the  hands  of 
the  so-called  leading  societies  in  the  metropolis. 
We  want  a  revival  in  floriculture,  and  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a  hopeful  prospect 
of  the  aspirations  of  all  earnest  florists  being 
realised. 

It  may  be  no  harm  to  suggest  just  now  that 
the  selection  of  judges  for  these  shows  should 
be  as  catholic  as  are  the  flowers  to  be  presented 
for  competition.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
judges  about  if  they  are  only  sought  after,  and 
the  wider  the  circle  from  which  censors  are 
selected  the  greater  will  be  the  confidence 
inspired  in  the  management.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  in  the  Chrysanthemum  world 
that  only  some  half-dozen  select  persons  have 
sufficient  ability  to  make  awards,  but  the 
notion  is  so  absurd  that  it  cannot  be  too 
quickly  scotched. 

- ->:£<« - 

A  Pink  Chrysanthemum,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. — 
Mr.  John  Thorpe  states,  in  an  American  exchange,  that 
he  has  heard  of  a  pink  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  which  is 
likely  to  be  seen  this  season. 

Chrysanthemum  Tabes,  &c. — IVe  learn  that  at  the 
Chiswick  Conference  last  week  Mr.  Falconer  Jameson, 
of  Hull,  was  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit  for  a  spring 
cup  raiser,  and  for  a  name  holder.  Mr.  Harland,  of 
Hull,  also  received  a  similar  award  for  a  cup  raiser. 

Mr.  Richard  Smith  Carrington,  head  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  St.  John’s  Nurseries, 
Worcester,  was  on  Saturday  last  elected  Mayor  of  the 
Faithful  City  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Carrington’s 
name  is  the  only  horticulturist’s  we  recognise  in  the 
list  of  mayors  elected  on  the  same  day. 

The  Mildness  of  the  Season  in  Scotland  was  well 
illustrated  on,  Monday — gardeners’  Term  day  in  Edin¬ 
burgh — by  a  stand  of  twenty-four  Dahlias  being  shown 
by  Mr.  Downie,  many  of  which  would  have  been  good 
enough  to  put  in  a  stand  in  their  season.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  a  great  number  of  men  changed  places  this 
term. 

A  Munificent  Gift  to  London. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday,  Lord  Rosebery 
read  a  letter  from  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  offering  to 
present  to  the  Council  his  estate  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Highgate  Hill.  The  property  is  nearly  twenty-nine 
acres  in  extent,  and  freehold,  with  the  exception  of 
two  and  three-quarter  acres.  Sir  Sidney  stated  his 
readiness  to  give  £6,000  to  be  used  either  for  the 
purchase  of  the  freehold  interest  in  the  latter  portion, 
or  for  laying  out  the  estate  as  a  public  park. 

“  The  Finest  Trade  Show  in  the  Country.” — A  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  : — Riding  through  Cheshire  this  week 
I  noticed  a  bold  advertisement  headed  “  Centenary  of 
the  Chrysanthemum — the  Finest  Trade  Show  in  the 
Country/’  and  the  nurseryman  whose  advertisement  it 


was  gave  out  that  to  enable  those  who  cannot  get  from 
business  during  the  week  to  see  the  show,  his  nuasery 
would  be  open  from  2.30  to  5  o’clock  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons.  I  was  tempted  to  go  and  see  this  wonderful  show, 
but  not  on  a  Sunday,  and  was  grievously  disappointed. 

I  found  some  plants  in  two  small  houses,  but  there  was 
not  a  good  flower  or  a  decently  well-grown  plant  among 
them.  In  fact,  it  was  a  “sell,”  and  I  was  one  of  the 
sold.  Poor  man,  I  could  but  pity  his  ignorance  ! 

The  Seed  Harvest  of  1889. — Messrs.  James  Carter 
&  Co.,  in  their  annual  report,  announce  that  Peas 
generally  are  scarcer  this  year  than  last ;  the  English 
crop  is  extremely  short,  and  American  and  New 
Zealand  advices  are  of  a  similar  character.  Broad  Beans 
are  a  full  crop,  but  good  bright  level  samples  are  not 
plentiful ;  Runner  Beans,  notwithstanding  the  mild 
autumn,  do  not  promise  to  be  above  the  average.  The 
Onion  crop  is  practically  a  failure,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  Cabbage  seed  will  prove  a 
short  crop  ;  and  the  Carrot  seed  crop  will  come  out 
short,  the  wet  weather  that  has  attended  the  ripening 
of  the  seed  being  very  destructive.  Potato  crops,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ravages  of  disease  amongst  certain 
sorts  in  some  districts,  promises  to  be  a  very  good  one 
generally,  and  moderate  prices  may  be  expected  to  rule 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  American  World's  Fair  of  1892. — Th t  American 
Garden  states  that  it  knows  personally  that  scores  of 
leading  European  nurserymen  are  looking  forward  to  a 
grand  display  at  New  York  in  ’92,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  their  American  brothers  will  not  be  back¬ 
ward  in  following  up  the  greatest  opportunity  they  will 
ever  know  for  the  exhibition  of  their  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  “Unfortunately, 
while  horticulture  can  and  would  do  more  than  any 
other  industry  to  make  the  fair  beautiful  and  attractive, 
it  must  also  have  more  time  on  the  grounds  in  which  to 
bring  its  exhibits  to  perfection,  for  nothing  short  of  the 
growing  plants  will  suffice  to  make  a  creditable  show  in 
this  age.  Europe  is  so  far  ahead  of  America  in  garden¬ 
ing  that  we  must  have  the  best  of  talent  and  ample 
time  in  which  to  prepare  for  our  critics  in  this 
particular.” 

The  Fruit  Crops  in  America. — The  same  journal 
also  says:  — “If  we  may  accept  the  reports  of  New 
York  market-men  as  a  criterion,  the  fruit  crop  of  the 
past  season  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  If  possible, 
the  vegetable  crop  has  been  still  worse.  The  early, 
severe,  and  prolonged  rains,  the  cold  and  wet  of  mid¬ 
summer,  and  the  heavy  storms  of  the  harvest  season, 
particularly  in  the  east,  have  all  conspired  to  make  the 
past  season  one  of  great  discouragements  to  the  grower.” 

Rose  Culture  in  New  South  Wales. — The  Sydney 
Morning  Herald,  of  September  28th,  devotes  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  space  to  a  description  of  the  Roses 
grown  at  the  Standard  Nursery,  Homebush,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bennett,  who,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  is  making 
for  himself  an  honourable  name  and  reputation  in  the 
colony.  Mr.  Bennett,  who  is  a  son  of  the  famous 
raiser  of  pedigree  Roses  —  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of 
Shepperton — went  out  to  Sidney  in  search  of  health  a 
few  years  ago,  and  it  will  afford  great  pleasure  to  the 
many  friends  he  left  behind  to  know  that  he  is  able 
now  to  conduct  the  business  he  has  embarked  in  with 
“  considerable  energy  and  perseverance.”  He  has  had 
all  the  best  Roses  sent  out  to  him,  and  they  appear  to 
be  giving  no  little  satisfaction  in  the  colony,  which  has 
long  been  somewhat  behind  the  times  in  matters 
horticultural.  Mr.  Bennett  is  also  doing  much  good  in 
introducing  from  home  the  best  varieties  of  hardy 
fruits  ;  and,  we  believe,  soon  intends  to  add  Dahlias 
and  Chrysanthemums  to  his  list  of  specialties.  Though 
not  associated  with  his  father  in  the  business  at  home, 
Mr.  Bennett  often  proved  himself  a  skilful  manipulator 
of  plants  “difficult  to  do,”  and  we  heartily  wish  him 
an  overflowing  measure  of  success  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption. 

The  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens.  —  A  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Mayor's  parlour  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Manchester,  last  week,  the  Earl  of  Derby  pre¬ 
siding,  to  consider  the  position  and  future  prospects  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Old  Trafford.  The  chairman, 
after  commenting  on  the  special  report  of  the  council, 
said  the  question  before  them  was,  what  would  Man¬ 
chester  do  for  the  society  ?  That  was  what  they 
wanted  to  know,  and  it  was  to  ascertain  this  that  the 
meeting  had  been  called.  There  were  two  objects  in 
view — one,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  subscribers, 
and  the  other,  the  clearing  off  of  the  debt  upon  the 
gardens,  which  now,  he  believed,  amounted  to  some¬ 
thing  like  £6,000.  He  thought  an  appeal  ought  to  be 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Manchester,  and  circulated 
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as  widely  as  possible.  For  bis  own  part,  as  example 
was  perhaps  better  than  theory,  he  would  be  happy  to 
jrive  £100  this  year,  and  £100  more  for  each  of  the 
ir  years.  A  resolution  was  adopted  affirming 

sometimes  <™ement  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt  of 
there J^wing  by  the  society,  and  that  establishment 
upon  a  permanent  basis  of  the  exhibitions,  botanical 
teaching,  and  musical  features  deserved  public  patronage 
and  support.  Donations  amounting  to  £1,700  were 
subsequently  announced,  the  principal  amounts  being 
from  the  following: — Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  £25; 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  £300  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  £100 ; 
Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  £100  ;  Mr.  Henry  Boddington, 
£100  ;  Mr.  John  Galloway,  jun.,  £100  ;  Mr.  William 
Tattersall  (Blackburn),  £100;  and  Messrs.  Richard 
Haworth  &  Co.,  £100. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Ernest  Denary.— On  Sunday 
last,  the  10th  inst.,  this  well-known  German  seed 
grower  completed  his  seventieth  year,  and  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  connection  with  the  large  business 
carried  on  at  Erfurt.  His  two  sons  made  him  a 
present  of  an  album  containing  the  portraits  of  many 
of  those  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  had  done  business 
with  him  for  years  past.  Some  of  the  leading  seed 
firms  in  this  country  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  present  Mr.  Ernest  Benary  with  a  congratulatory 
address,  as  follows  Dear  Sir,— We,  whose  names 
are  appended,  having  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  personal 
friendship  and  acquaintance  with  you,  and  had  business 
transactions  with  your  firm  for  many  years  past,  desire 
to  offer  you  our  hearty  congratulations  on  attaining 
your  seventieth  birthday.  We  desire  to  express  on 
behalf  of  a  numerous  body  of  friends  and  correspondents 
in  the  United  Kingdom  the  great  respect  and  esteem  in 
which  you  are  held,  and  our  high  sense  of  the  honour¬ 
able  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  the  business 
commenced  by  you  fifty  years  ago.  Though  you  have 
reached  the  age  which  is  regarded  as  the  allotted  span 
of  human  life,  we  trust  you  will  be  yet  spared  for 
years  to  come  in  health  and  strength  to  enjoy  in  hon¬ 
oured  old  age  the  continued  friendship  of - .”  This 

was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  twenty-one  houses 
of  business.  The  address  was  encircled  by  a 
very  richly  illuminated  gold  border,  relieved  with 
floreated  scrolls  in  beautifully  toned  and  harmo¬ 
nised  tints  of  red  and  blue.  The  arms  of  England 
and  Germany  in  oval  shields  surmounted  the 
address,  and  to  correspond  with  this  at  the 
bottom  was  an  hour  -  glass  enwreathed  in  Ivy, 
typifying  age  encircled  by  friendship  ;  at  the  sides 
were  two  prettily  bordered  panels,  with  the  dates, 
November  10th,  1819,  and  November  10th,  1889. 
The  designing  throughout  was  most  artistic,  the  colours 
employed  being  perfectly  harmonised,  and  the  result 
worthily  maintaining  the  reputation  of  the  eminent 
firm  of  Messrs.  R.  &  S.  Garrard  &  Co.,  the  Crown 
jewellers  of  the  Haymarket,  London,  who  executed  the 
work.  A  telegram  was  received  from  Mr.  John  Benary, 
of  Erfurt,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  inst.,  expressing 
the  high  gratification  the  receipt  of  the  address  had 
afforded  his  father. 


The  Hall  and  Fraser  Memorial.— Mr.  Horsman 
announces,  with  grateful  thanks,  the  receipt,  during 
the  present  week,  of  the  amounts  enumerated  below, 
and  asks  us  to  say  that  he  will  be  glad  to  receive  even 
the  smallest  contributions  of  gardeners  in  aid  of  the 


good  cause. 

G.  C.  Raphael,  Esq.  ... 

H.  Greenfield,  Esq . 

J.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Edinburgh 
J.  S.  Hurst,  Esq.,  Ripon  ... 

—  Ryder,  Esq.,  Streatham  Hill 

F.  G.  Artbuthnot,  Esq. 

G.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Hutton 
A.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Hutton  ... 
Reginald  Young,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Crocker,  Sons  &  Co. 

Mr.  J.  Bates,  Oxford  Market 

Mr.  G.  J.  White  . 

Mr.  G.  Marriott 

Mr.  T.  Todman 

Mr.  C.  Woolford,  Birmingham 

Mr.  C.  Canham  . 

G.  Wood,  Esq. 

“  G.  B.”  . 

“Tommy”  ... 

Mr.  J.  Woolford,  Reading... 
Mr.  T.  Paterson,  Reading  ... 


£  s.  d. 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

5  5  0 

2  2  0 

110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
1  1  0 

1  1  0 

110 
110 
0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  5  0 

0  5  0 

0  2  6 

0  2  6 


“  ALHIBOP.ONTIPHOSKIPHOKNIOSTIKOS.”--Mrs.  Crosse, 
Thirlestane,  Eastbourne,  thinks  that  the  above  must  be 
derived  from  the  name  Aldiborontephos-cophornio,  a 
courtier  in  a  burlesque  written  by  H.  Carey  in  1734, 
called  “  Chronon-Hoton-Thologos.” 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  GAR¬ 
DENERS. 

The  statement  is  true,  and  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated, 
that  the  gardeners  of  the  future  must  excel  those  of  the 
past  in  the  matter  of  education,  if  they  want  to  make 
headway  in  the  profession.  It  is  too  often  the  case 
that  the  scientific  gardener  is  pitted  against  the  practical 
one,  as  if  the  two  must  necessarily  be  always  antagonistic 
to  each  other.  Bjok  learning,  we  know,  is  one  thing, 
and  practical  work  another  ;  but  a  man  who  is  not 
capable  of  mastering  both  sides  of  the  question  to  a 
certain  extent  can  never  make  a  very  proficient  all¬ 
round  gardener.  By  dint  of  long-continued  practice, 
a  man  may  come  to  understand  the  requirements  of  a 
certain  place,  both  as  to  what  the  garden  wants,  and 
what  is  required  of  it  to  suppty  the  mansion ;  but 
changes  by  nature  are  frequently  unavoidable,  so  that 
when  a  man  finds  himself  in  another  garden,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  a  different  locality  altogether,  his  previous 
success  fails  him  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  nature  of  his  previous  education.  If  he 
has  travelled  but  little  during  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  his  experience  must  of  a  necessity  be  confined 
within  narrow  limits  ;  and  in  a  new  garden,  and  on  a 
different  soil  geologically,  with,  perhaps,  a  different 
climate,  he  finds  himself  quite  at  sea,  whereas  a  little 
scientific  education  would  act  as  a  helm  in  assisting 
him  to  understand  his  new  charge.  A  man  who  can 
give  the  why  and  the  wherefore  he  does  certain  things 
is  not  one  on  whom  education  has  been  wasted. 

No  doubt  many  object  to  a  thorough  system  of 
education,  both  scientific  and  practical,  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  test ;  but  then  those  who  object  to  a 
little  hard  work,  either  mental  or  manual,  while  still 
in  the  vigour  of  their  manhood,  will  be  still  more  lax 
in  duty  and  less  inclined  to  exert  or  help  themselves 
to  a  higher  level  in  the  more  staid  and  settled  period 
of  their  life.  Education,  both  mental  and  practical,  is 
assuredly  the  best  way  of  bringing  out  any  hidden 
talent  that  may  be  in  a  man.  The  test  is  a  severe  one, 
and  a  means  of  weeding  out  the  indolent  and  the  lazy. 

It  is  false  preaching  to  say  that  if  a  man  acquires  a 
scientific  education  it  unfits  him  for  the  duties  of  a 
diligent  and  attentive  gardener  ;  if  he  loves  his  profession 
his  mental  education  will  only  act  as  a  stimulus. 
Should  he  not  be  in  love  with  his  profession,  then  the 
want  of  education  will  not  make  him  a  better  gardener  ; 
and  if  it  weeds  him  out  of  the  profession  so  much  the 
better  for  the  latter,  and,  perhaps,  for  his  own.  Such 
an  occurrence  would  be  a  blessing  to  him  in  disguise  if  it 
gave  him  an  impulse  to  try  something  for  which  he  was 
more  fitted.  Too  many  are  led  to  engage  in  gardening 
simply  because  it  is  a  pleasant  occupation,  and  ap¬ 
parently  an  easy  one  ;  but  they  never  made  a  greater 
mistake. 

Much  of  the  gardening  of  the  present  day  is  of  a 
luxurious  and  ornamental  kind,  and  this  applies  more, 
perhaps,  to  this  country  than  to  any  other  upon  earth  ; 
so  that  actually  a  large  number  of  gardeners  are 
employed  in  one  capacity  or  another,  and  when  times 
of  commercial  depression  arise  many  are  frequently 
thrown  out  of  work.  Even  then  a  man  of  education 
can  apply  himself  to  various  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  and  that  ia  a  much  higher  sphere  of  life 
frequently  than  if  his  whole  education  had  consisted 
merely  of  practical  work,  or  rule  of  thumb  gardening. 
In  cases  like  these  the  profession  has  no  cause  to 
grumble  if  some  of  its  members  leave  its  ranks  for  a 
higher  or  better  sphere  of  labour.  It  is  already  greatly 
overcrowded,  and  would  profit  largely  by  a  severe 
weeding  out  of  those  who  are  not  gardeners  by  choice, 
nor  thoroughly  in  earnest  with  their  work. 

Concerning  the  means  of  obtaining  this  higher  edu¬ 
cation  the  modern  gardener  has  great  facilities  compared 
with  the  gardener  of  the  past ;  yet  how  sparingly  do 
we  find  him  taking  the  advantage  of  the  facilities 
offered,  or  of  attending  the  classes  that  are  held  in 
various  parts  throughout  the  country.  In  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  towns,  at  least,  there  need  be 
no  complaint  in  this  matter.  Indeed,  the  teachers 
themselves  have  the  more  room  to  complain,  both  on 
the  sparse  attendance  at  the  classes,  and  more  especially 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  who  do  join  shirk  the 
examinations,  which  should  indeed  be  a  special  feature 
of  the  whole  session,  a  record,  as  it  were,  of  the  work 
mastered.  The  underpaid  teachers  have  to  depend 
upon  the  results  of  the  examination  to  compensate 
them  for  their  labours.  If  gardeners  do  not  attend  the 
examination,  the  teacher  loses  the  reward  of  his  labour. 
Then  again,  the  latter,  after  giving  a  course  of  lectures, 
has  to  wait  twelve  or  fifteen  months  before  the  tardy 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  at 


South  Kensington,  make  a  move  in  the  matter  to 
remit  the  earnings. 

Turning  from  these  matters  to  the  examination 
questions  set  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1866,  we  find 
that  in  the  case  of  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  twenty- 
four  questions  were  asked,  and  the  time  allowed  to 
write  out  the  answers  was  only  three  hours.  A  smaller 
number  of  questions  are  set  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  and  students  are  only  permitted  to 
attempt  eight  questions  in  the  elementary  stage,  and 
five  or  six  in  the  advanced  and  honours  stages. 
Amongst  the  questions  asked  by  the  Society  of  Arts, 
many  of  them  were  severely  practical,  and  such  as 
modern  gardeners,  above  all  things,  should  be  expected 
to  know.  For  instance,  the  first  on  the  list  was, 
“Give  a  list  of  twelve  varieties  of  dessert  Apples,  to 
ripen  in  succession  from  August  till  May,  and  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  ready  for  use.”  Similar 
questions  were  put  concerning  Pears,  kitchen  Apples, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots. 
Then  followed  questions  as  to  the  various  stocks  used 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Apple,  the  pruning  and 
training  of  fruit  trees,  root-pruning  and  its  object. 
Concerning  the  ‘  ‘  process  by  which  trees  absorb  moisture 
by  their  roots,  and  by  which  the  sap  circulates  through 
their  system,”  we  greatly  suspect  that  very  different 
ideas  prevail  concerning  the  same,  and  that  various 
answers  would  be  given.  Then  it  was  asked  why  the 
upper  shoots  on  a  branch  developed  with  greater  vigour 
than  the  lower’;  how  a  branch  increased  in  thickness 
and  in  length  ;  and  what  were  the  functions  of  the 
leaves.  A  rather  dubious  question  was  asked,  “  Do  trees 
absorb  moisture  by  their  roots  and  leaves  only  ;  and  if 
not,  through  what  medium  ?”  Here  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees 
would  be  immaterial  under  a  good  system  of  cultivation, 
provided  the  summer  be  not  unusually  dry.  Concerning 
the  other  medium,  the  question  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  trip  up  the  student,  for  the  answer  ex¬ 
pected  must  surely  have  been  problematical,  and  one 
of  pure  conjecture.  The  causes  that  induce  canker  and 
gum  in  fruit  trees,  and  the  methods  of  prevention, 
have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  solved,  any  more  than 
they  were  twenty-three  years  ago.  One  question  set 
required  the  student  to  describe  in  detail  the  forcing  of 
Vines  to  obtain  fruit  in  February,  and  every  operation 
that  should  be  gone  through  in  the  course  of  that  time. 

Only  four  questions  were  put  concerning  vegetable 
culture,  but  to  have  given  satisfactory  answers  to  them 
alone  would  have  required  the  whole  of  the  three 
hours  allowed.  Then  again,  the  gardener  was 
required  to  answer  how  to  furnish  a  supply  of  Peas 
from  May  to  October  by  the  use  of  six  varieties,  which 
he  was  asked  to  select.  In  like  manner  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  state  how  to  obtain  a  supply  of  Broccoli  from 
August  of  one  year  till  the  August  following,  and  to 
state  the  soil  best  adapted  for  the  crop,  with  its  mode 
of  preparation.  The  process  of  making  a  hot-bed  had 
to  be  given  in  detail,  an  easy  question  to  be  sure,  but 
requiring  some  time  to  describe.  The  last  question 
was  such  as  might  test  the  knowledge  of  nine-tenths  of 
modern  gardeners  to  give  a  full  and  ready  answer, 
especially  after  worrying  his  brains  over  the  twenty- 
three  previous  questions.  It  runs  as  follows  :  — 
“  Prepare  a  list  of  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  vegetable 
seeds  and  roots  necessary  for  cropping  a  garden  of  half 
an  acre  throughout  the  year.  This,  indeed,  would  be 
no  easy  matter  in  the  face  of  the  multitudinous 
requirements  of  the  present  day,  even  from  such  a 
small  space  of  ground.  Furthermore,  how  few 
modern  gardeners,  that  is,  apprentices,  journeyman, 
and  especially  those  in  the  flower  department,  ever 
trouble  themselves  with  the  cropping  of  the  kitchen 
garden  at  all,  just  as  if  it  was  no  business  of  theirs ! — 
One,  who  Knows. 

- - 

THE  RASPBERRY. 

I  sometimes  think  that  of  all  native  fruits,  this,  in 
view  of  the  good  price  obtained  for  it  in  suburban 
districts,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  which  the 
cottager  or  small  cultivator  can  grow  where  it  succeeds 
well.  Many  who  like  to  have  a  few  preserves  of  their 
own  making  will  willingly  give  a  higher  priee  for  a  soft 
fruit  like  the  Raspberry  grown  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood  than  for  that  which  comes  from  a  distance, 
and  when  a  plantation  is  well  established  it  will 
generally  remain  very  productive  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  Raspberry  is  propagated  mainly  by  suckers,  and 
where  new  varieties  are  sought  after,  by  seeds  ;  but  as 
the  production  and  dissemination  of  these  is  mainly 
the  nurseryman’s  province,  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  one  universal  method  of  increasing  stock  viz., 
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by  suckers — and  say  that  anyone  who  may  be  about 
to  make  new  plantations  should  see  that  the  plants 
come  from  a  healthy  and  vigorous  stock.  If  their  own 
stock  is  in  any  way  exhausted  they  had  far  better  get 
a  fresh  supply  from  some  other  source.  In  selecting 
them  take  those  of  good  robust  growth  without  being 
coarse,  rejecting  the  weakly  ones,  and  if  possible  use 
only  those  which  have  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots.  They 
will  sever  from  the  parent  stem  very  readily  when 
pulled  by  the  hand,  with  very  little  assistance  from 
the  spade  or  fork. 

The  time  of  planting  is  generally  from  the  end  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  February,  the  sooner  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  the  better.  I  have  seen  it  done 
about  midsummer  with  marked  success.  The  suckers 
were  brought  from  a  distance,  packed  in  wet  moss,  and 
when  planted  were  shaded  from  scorching  sun  and 
well  watered  till  established,  which  they  very  soon 
were.  At  the  time  it  was  considered  that  one  season 
was  gained.  The  only  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  the 
stress  of  work  is  too  great  at  that  time  of  year  to 
admit  of  its  frequent  adoption. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground  and  Planting. 

If  the  ground  can  be  trenched  two  spits  deep  it  will  be 
advantageous,  only  do  not  bring  any  crude  and  sour 
subsoil  to  the  surface.  Give  a  liberal  dressing  of  de¬ 
cayed  manure,  and  have  the  surface  soil  well  pulverised. 
The  distance  at  which  the  stools  are  to  be  planted  will, 
to  some  extent,  depend  upon  the  system  of  training 
the  cultivator  purposes  to  adopt.  There  are  three 
methods  which  are  frequently  met  with.  The  ordinary 
plan  is  to  tie  them  to  stakes ;  another  way  is  to 
plant  them  4  ft.  from  stool  to  stool  and  6  ft.  from  row 
to  row.  If  this  method  be  adopted,  allow  three  canes 
for  each  stool ;  but  when  tied  to  stakes,  from  three  to 
six  canes  may  be  tied  in,  according  to  their  strength. 
The  third  method  is  to  bend  over  the  canes  from  one 
stool  to  the  other  and  tie  their  ends  together,  so  that 
when  finished  the  row  forms  a  series  of  arches. 
This  plan,  like  the  first,  is  very  objectionable  because 
of  the  crowded  growth,  excluding  both  sun  and  air 
from  much  of  the  fruit,  and  in  dull  damp  weather 
causing  much  of  it  to  decay  from  constant  saturation. 

A  better  but  more  expensive  and  troublesome  plan  is 
to  insert  three  stakes  around  each  stool,  at  the  top  of 
which  a  small  hoop  is  fastened,  to  which  the  canes  are 
tied.  The  best  system,  in  my  opinion,  for  small 
growers  is  to  plant  them  in  continuous  lines,  and 
train  them  to  a  trellis  of  stakes  and  galvanised  wire. 
If  good  strong  stakes  are  used,  or  better  still,  mod¬ 
erate-sized  posts,  a  trellis  can  be  had  which  costs  but 
little,  and  will  stand  for  years.  The  canes  may  be 
tied  to  it  from  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  apart,  and  being  spread 
out  singly  in  this  way,  derive  all  the  advantages  which 
full  exposure  to  sun  and  air  can  give  them,  and  the 
chances  from  loss  of  fruit  during  wet  weather  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Our  own  plantations,  trained  in  this 
way,  have  been  in  bearing  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
annually  produce  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  The  distance 
between  the  rows  is  4  ft. 

Summer  Treatment. 

Should  the  flowering  shoots  on  the  canes  be  very 
numerous,  they  may  have  a  slight  thinning  out  early 
in  May,  and  if  suckers  be  too  plentiful,  thin  them  out 
early  in  summer,  leaving  only  enough  to  lay  in  for  the 
next  season’s  crop,  unless  they  are  likely  to  be  required 
for  fresh  plantations.  Leaving  more  than  is  wanted 
only  leads  to  the  plantations  and  soil  being  unneces¬ 
sarily  exhausted.  Immediately  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
cut  out  all  the  old  canes,  as  they  are  of  no  further 
service  to  the  plant,  and  their  absence  wall  benefit  the 
young  canes  by  giving  an  increased  exposure  to  light 
and  air.  In  the  case  of  autumn-bearing  varieties,  a 
better  late  crop  will  be  secured  by  cutting  away  the 
previous  year’s  canes  before  they  flower. 

Winter  Treatment. 

Pruning  may  be  done  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  or  as  soon  after  as  convenient.  Thin-out  the  canes 
where  they  are  in  stools,  if  healthy  and  strong,  to  at 
most  four  ;  if  weakly,  six  may  be  left.  Cut  them  back 
to  various  heights.  For  instance,  if  trained  to  a  trellis, 
cut  one  to  the  full  height,  the  next  9  ins.  lower,  and 
another  9  ins.  lower  still,  then  up  again,  and  so  on 
until  the  work  is  complete.  This  gives  a  better  distri¬ 
bution  of  flowering  sprays,  so  that  the  fruit  is  produced 
from  bottom  to  top  of  either  stakes  or  trellis.  When 
done,  tie  in  the  requisite  number  of  canes,  and  remove 
all  that  are  not  wanted.  Give  a  liberal  dressing  of 
half-decayed  manure,  to  enrich  the  soil  and  serve  as  a 
mulching  during  the  ensuing  season.  If  this  is  not 
done  at  this  time,  it  should  be  by  the  middle  of  May, 


for  the  Raspberry  is  a  surface-rooting  plant,  and  soon 
suffers  from  drought.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  found  in 
woods,  where  it  i3  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  to  which  it  is  generally  exposed  ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  com¬ 
pensate  it  for  the  increased  exhalation  of  moisture  from 
its  leaves  to  which  it  is  liable  when  under  cultivation. 
It  should  on  no  account  be  disturbed,  unless  the 
presence  of  Couch  or  Bear-bine  demands  it,  and  these 
must  be  rigidly  kept  under. 

A  good  selection  of  sorts  would  be  Antwerp  Red, 
Antwerp  Yellow,  Baumforth’s  Seedling,  Fastolf, 
Carter’s  Prolific,  and  October  Red  (Merveille  de  Quatre 
Saisons). —  TV.  B.  G. 

- - 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS.* 

In  treating  of  this  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  confine 
my  remarks  chiefly  to  decorations  as  they  affect  a  gar¬ 
dener  in  a  private  establishment.  I  believe  there 
never  was  a  time  in  the  annals  of  gardening  when  more 
choice  cut  flowers  had  to  be  provided  than  at  the 
present  time.  Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  the 
present  race  of  gardeners  are  behind  the  times  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  predecessors.  I  do  not  believe  it,  but 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  otherwise.  This  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  we  have  nowadays  to  extract  more  out  of  the 
glasshouses  at  our  disposal  than  ever  was  done  in  the 
past.  In  years  gone  by  we  did  not  hear  so  much  of 
mealy-bug  in  Vines  as  we  do  now.  And  why  1  Well, 
I  think  it  is  to  a  great  extent  to  be  attributed  to  the 
excessive  number  of  plants  that  have  to  be  grown  for 
decoration,  either  in  a  cut  state  or  on  the  plant,  and 
possibly  to  the  lack  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
some  to  master  this  pest,  if  possible.  Having  to  face 
this  fact,  we  have  to  grow  more  of  what  are  termed  the 
decorative  class  of  plants  ;  this  has  forced  many  of  the 
fine  Cape  and  Hew  Holland  plants  almost  out  of  the 
field.  Where  now  do  we  see  the  fine  Leschenaultias, 
Dracophyllums,  Boronias,  and  hard-wooded  Ericas, 
which  were  the  glory  of  the  shows  in  these  gardens  in 
years  gone  by  ?  These  have  had  to  make  room  for 
plants  that  can  more  readily  be  turned  to  account  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  present  time.  I  fancy  the 
erection  of  so  many  conservatories  in  our  day  has  had 
something  to  do  with  this  alteration  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  To  meet 

The  Demands  of  the  Time, 

We  must  grow  what  is  most  suitable  to  each  case, 
and  in  the  use  of  that  we  must  economise  a3  best  we 
cxn.  This,  as  it  pertains  to  floral  decoration,  can  be 
met  in  two  ways  :  first  by  providing  a  good  amount  of 
foliage  to  use  in  combination  with  flowers  as  back¬ 
grounds  or  groundwork  to  the  arrangements  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  avoiding  that  commonest  of  all  errors,  viz., 
the  pernicious  habit  of  overcrowding.  Hot  only  is 
this  the  ca3s  with  cut  floral  decorations,  but  it  applies 
with  equal  force  to  plants  as  they  are  grouped  for 
effect  in  our  conservatories  and  other  positions.  How 
the  result  of  this  is  a  consequent  waste  of  material  in 
both  cases,  which,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  might  result 
in  the  quality  of  the  productions  being  proportionately 
increased.  Examples  of  judicious  grouping  of  plants 
are  seen  at  most  of  our  leading  exhibitions.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Which  are 
the  most  successful  in  these  competitions,  may  I  ask  ? 
Is  it  not  those  who  combine  foliage  with  flowers  in  a 
judicious  manner,  the  former  not  of  too  heavy  a 
character,  the  latter  not  use  1  to  excess  or  in  too  great 
variety  of  colour?  I  firmly  believe  the  groups  as  now 
seen  exhibited  are  having  a  good  effect  in  home  deco¬ 
rations,  whether  it  be  in  the  usual  routine  work  of  the 
conservatory  or  on  special  and  particular  occasions  in 
the  house  or  elsewhere.  In  the  past  there  has  been, 
without  doubt,  too  much  dependence  placed  upon  a 
mere  blaze  of  colour  to  produce  effect.  Effect  of  a 
certain  kind,  I  admit,  but  not  one  that  is  obtained  by 
taste  in  arrangement,  certainly.  Viewed  from  another 
point,  such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  calculated  to  pall  upon 
the  taste,  and  cause  a  lack  of  interest  from  the  mere  bulk 
of  material  employed;  or,  to  put  it  short,  it  becomes 

“Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing.” 

What  applies  to  plants  as  grouped  for  effect  applies  too 
with  equal  force  to  cut  flowers  as  used  in  floral  decora¬ 
tions.  It  has,  however,  I  think,  taken  a  far  longer 
time  for  some  of  our  craft  to  learn  a  lesson  in  these 
arrangements  than  in  the  case  of  plants.  Still,  without 
doubt  there  are  signs  of  improvements,  thanks  to  our 
horticultural  societies,  for  the  encouragement  they  have 
given  for  years  past  to  what  are  termed  table  decora¬ 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Association. 


tions.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  it  was  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  who  first  made  a  step  in 
this  direction,  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  I  remember 
the  circumstance  well  of  the  success  then  achievedow, 
the  Misses  Marsh.  I  did  not  see  them  myss'appointed. 
recollect  reading  the  descriptions  given  at  the  tiune,  was 
can  still  imagine  with  what  consternation  the  exhibitors 
in  many  instances  must  have  viewed  the  awards  of  the 
judges  as  given  against  them  and  in  favour  of  light  and 
tasteful  arrangement.  The  unsuccessful  exhibitors 
then,  as  since,  have  found  out,  I  trust,  by  experience 
not  to  rely  so  much  on  quantity  or  quality  as  on  tasteful 
arrangements.  Quality  in  the  flowers  employed  is  no 
doubt  an  important  factor  in  producing  good  effect,  but 
in  this  even  there  is  a  danger  of  falling  into  the  error 
of  employing  too  much  material  merely  through  having 
it  at  command.  Some  few  years  ago  at  our  country 
flower  shows  it  used  to  be  the  practice  to  offer  prizes 
for  the  best  designs  of  something  or  another  made  in 
flowers.  Huge  lumps,  so  to  speak,  used  to  be  brought 
together  with  no  other  particular  merit  in  them  than 
their  size.  These  are  now  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  are 
a  good  riddance  too  as  far  as  taste  is  concerned.  The 
encouragement,  as  previously  alluded  to,  in  offering 
prizes  for  floral  decorations  gradually  increased,  till  at 
a  show  of  more  recent  years  at  South  Kensington  there 
was  a  fine  display  brought  together  (I  think  that  would 
be  about  sixteen  years  back).  There  again  was  a  sharp 
lesson  given  to  those  decorators  who  went  in  for  huge 
masses  of  colour  as  against  light  arrangement,  the 
latter  winning  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  others. 
In  this  case  the  first  prize  winner  was  Miss  Hassard, 
whose  arrangements  were  most  simple  yet  effective. 
As  another  instance  of  the  interest  taken  in  decorations 
in  recent  years,  I  merely  allude  to  the  evening  fete 
held  every  year  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Girdens,  Regent’s 
Park.  Hearly  every  show  at  the  present  time  has  its 
classes  for  floral  arrangements.  These  should,  and  no 
doubt  do,  exercise  a  good  influence  in  cultivating  the 
taste  of  arranging  flowers  effectively  yet  economically. 

(To  la  continued.) 

- - 

ffoTES  ON  fgRUITS. 

Calville  Rouge  PrScoce  Apple. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Apple  and  Pear 
Conference  of  1S8S,  at  Chiswick,  and  also  that  of  18S3, 
this  Apple  is  described  as  of  medium  size,  round,  red, 
beautifully  spotted  throughout,  sweet  and  early,  but  of 
second  quality.  We  fully  endorse  what  is  said  of  it,  with 
the  exception  of  the  statement  with  regard  to  quality. 
Probably,  however,  it  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
soil  on  which  it  has  been  grown,  the  tree  bearing  it, 
and  the  season  at  which  it  is  used.  Being  an  early 
variety,  its  qualities  ought  not  to  be  called  in  question 
in  Hovetnber,  but  even  then  some  specimens  will  be 
found  in  splendid  condition,  with  a  white,  crisp  and 
tender  flesh,  slightly  streaked  with  red  aloug  the  veins 
or  vascular  tissue  leading  to  the  core,  just  as  we  see  it  in 
the  variety  called  Duchess.  It  is  also  sweet  with  a 
piquant  aromatic  flavour  of  quite  a  distinct  and 
agreeable  kind.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  other  individual  specimens  may  be  found  at 
the  same  date,  which  have  lost  this  pleasing  and 
decided  flavour,  and  have  become  comparatively  taste¬ 
less.  It  is  a  dessert  variety,  and  from  its  beautiful  red 
colour,  is  admirably  adapted  for  table  use.  Another 
peculiarity  is  that  the  surface  is  covered  all  over  with 
triangular  and  arrow-shaped  or  four-rayed  markings, 
the  regularity  of  which  is  striking. 

DovENNfi  du  Comice  Pear. 

There  is  some  excuse  for  the  extensive  cultivation  of 
Apples  as  compared  with  Pears,  but  there  can  be  less 
excuse  for  growing  bad  kinds  of  the  latter,  when  better 
are  to  be  had.  The  variety  under  notice  first  ripened 
fruit  as  long  ago  as  1S49  at  Angers,  where  it  was 
raised.  Some  describe  it  as  the  best  Pear  in  cultivation, 
but  that  might  be  a  matter  of  taste.  It  is,  however,  a 
delicious  Pear,  ripening  in  Hovember,  or  rather  coming 
into  use  at  that  date,  for  some  are  able  to  have  it  ripe 
so  far  as  the  tree  is  concerned  by  the  end  of  September. 
It  keeps  longest  and  best  if  gathered  before  being 
quite  ripe,  and  stored  in  the  fruit  room  to  mellow. 
The  fruit  is  large,  turbinate,  or  shortly  obovate, 
greenish  yellow,  ultimately  losing  its  green  hue,  and 
more  or  less  suffused  in  places  with  pale  brown  russet, 
the  latter  predominating  sometimes  over  a  great  extent 
of  surface.  Under  a  clear  sky  and  in  an  open  position  it 
becomes  flushed  with  red  on  the  sunny  side.  About 
London,  however,  as  at  Chiswick,  where  it  is  grown  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  there 
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is  an  absence  of  this  bright  colour.  The  flesh  is  white 
and  melting,  with  a  great  abundance  of  sweet  rich 
juice.  The  flavour  is  excellent  and  somewhat  perfumed 
if  eaten  when  at  its  best.  When  well  grown  it  attains 
sometimes  a  pound  in  weight,  and  there  being  no  grit, 
there  is  no  waste.  The  tree  thrives  well  and  bears 
abundantly  when  grown  on  the  Quince. 

- -«<* - 


Avalanche.  Mr.  Fyfe. 

William  Earley.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Japanese  Reflexed. 

L’ Adorable.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

M.  Astorg.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 
Criterion.  Mr.  E.  Wills. 

Val  d’Andorre.  Mr.  G.  Burnett. 
Elaine.  Mr.  J.  Doughty. 

Maiden’s  Blush.  Mr.  E.  Berry. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

A  Sportive  Mp.s.  Rundle  at  Orche  Hill. 

The  conservatory  at  Orche  Hill,  Bucks,  is  now  remark¬ 
ably  gay  with  Chrysanthemums,  and  when  looking  over 
the  collection  last  week,  I  noticed  a  bloom  of  the 
beautiful  incurved  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  one  half  of  which 
was  white  and  the  other  rich  yellow.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  such  an  instance 
before;  but,  of  course,  yellow  and  white  flowers  have 
been  seen  on  plants  of  this  variety.  Have  any  of  your 
readers  seen  a  similar  sport  ? — Rifleman. 

Varieties  Certificated  at  the  Chiswick  Cen¬ 
tenary  Celebration. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  and  established 
varieties  which  received  Awards  of  Merit  at  Chiswick 
last  week.  For  convenience  of  reference  we  have 
arranged  them  in  sections  according  to  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  classification. 

The  new  varieties  awarded  Certificates  of  Merit 
were  : — 

Incurved. 

Violet  Tomlin.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  ;  Mr.  G. 

Stevens  ;  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Miss  M.  A.  Haggas.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  ;  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons. 

Japanese. 

Etoile  de  Lyon.  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  &  Sons  ;  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux. 

M.  E.  A.  Cariere.  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

M.  Bernard.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons ;  Mr.  E. 
Molyneux. 

Thomas  Stephenson.  Mr.  R.  Owen  ;  Messrs.  W. 
Clibran  &  Sons. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  ;  Mr.  R.  F. 
Jameson. 

Stanstead  White.  Mr.  R.  F.  Jameson. 

Annie  Clibran.  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Sons. 
L’Automne.  Messrs.  W.  Clibran  &  Sons. 

Bombardier.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons. 

Large  Anemone. 

Mrs.  Judge  Benedict.  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Japanese  Anemone. 

James  Weston.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Pompons. 

Lune  Fleuri.  Messrs.  H,  Cannt-11  &  Sons  ;  Mr.  R. 
Owen. 

Alice  Stevens.  Mr.  G.  Stevens. 

Singles. 

Aurora.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Souvenir  de  Londres.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  ; 

Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Rose  Owen.  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Lily  Owen.  Mr.  R.  Owen. 

Admiral  Symonds.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Effie.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

The  Established  Varieties  avhich  the  Judges 
Selected  for  Certificates  of  Merit  were  : — 

Incurved. 

Golden  Empress.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Golden  Queen  of  England.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

John  Salter.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Alfred  Salter.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Lord  Alcester.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Princess  of  Wales.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Mrs.  W.  Shipman.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Queen  of  England.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Empress  of  India.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Mr.  Brunlees.  Mr.  E.  Berry. 

Lord  Wolseley.  Mr.  Wildsmith. 

Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mr.  Wildsmith. 

Barbara.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Japanese. 

Edwin  Molyneux.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Madame  Clemenee  Audiguier.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux, 
Sunflower.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Jean  Delaux.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Mdlle.  Lacroix.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Mdme.  John  Laing.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Mons.  Freeman.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Japonais.  Mr.  E.  Wills. 

Thunberg.  Mr.  E.  Wills. 

Bertha  Flight.  Mr.  E.  Wills. 

Roi  des  Japonais.  Mr.  G.  Burnett. 

Ralph  Brocklebank.  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith, 

Belle  Paule.  Mr.  Jameson. 

Boule  d’Or.  Mr.  Jameson. 


Reflexcd. 

Phidias.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

King  of  Crimsons.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Mrs.  Mayes.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Cloth  of  Gold.  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith. 

Chevalier  Domage.  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith. 

Large  Anemone. 

Miss  Annie  Lowe.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Gluck.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

La  Marguerite.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Grande  Alveole.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Ladv  Margaret.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

J.  Thorpe,  Junr.  Mr.  Parker. 

Fleur  de  Marie.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Empress.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Nelson.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Japanese  Anemone. 

Fabian  de  Medians.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Souvenir  de  Mdme.  Blandineries.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 
Jeanne  Marty.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Pompons. 

Madlle.  Elise  Dordan.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Toussaint  Maurisot.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Madlle.  Marthe.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Prince  of  Orange.  Mr.  C.  Gibson. 

Cendrillon.  Mr.  C.  Gibson. 

Marabout.  Mr.  C.  Gibson. 

Nellie  Rainford.  Mr.  C.  Gibson. 

Black  Douglas.  Mr.  C.  Gibson. 

Eieonore.  Mr.  C.  Gibson. 

Rosinante.  Mr.  C.  Gibson. 

Pompon  Anemone. 

Briolis.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Regulus.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Antonins.  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 

Astrea.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Madame  Sentir.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

Calliope.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter. 

- »=>*<■ 

OTES  FROM 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association.— At 
a  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association,  held  on 
the  5th  inst. ,  Mr.  Alexander  Milne,  vice-president,  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  James  Witton,  Glamis  Castle  Gardens, 
read  a  paper  on  “The  Construction  of  Fruit  Borders.” 
He  said  the  usual  way  was  to  use  turfy  loam,  broken 
bones,  lime,  &c.,  but  such  borders  were  generally  too 
rich.  He  recommended  soil  from  a  hill  pasture  where 
cattle  were  grazing,  and  said  it  should  not  be  chopped, 
but  used  whole.  The  use  of  ordinary  manure  in  such 
a  soil  would  be  superfluous.  The  top  spit  only  should 
be  used,  and  the  turfy  side  placed  downwards  in  layers 
with  a  mixture  of  broken  bones,  and  also  with  charcoal 
to  keep  the  soil  open  should  it  be  adhesive.  His 
advice,  of  course,  had  reference  to  artificial  borders  for 
indoor  fruit.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Grieve  said  he  expected  to  see  the  day  when  Apples 
would  be  as  plentiful  as  Potatos.  Mr.  Witton,  in 
replying,  said  the  great  secret  of  successful  culture  was 
to  have  narrow,  hard  borders  and  use  artificial  manure. 
The  exhibits  on  the  table  included  a  new  seedling 
Potato,  from  Mr.  A.  Macintosh,  Erchless  Gardens,  In¬ 
verness  ;  a  stand  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  from  Mr. 
Grossart,  Oswald  Road ;  a  Chrysanthemum  bloom, 
being  a  sport  from  William  Robinson,  from  Messrs. 
Methven  &  Sons  ;  six  large  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
from  Mr.  A.  M’Millan,  Trinity  Cottage  ;  a  collection 
of  fruits  grown  in  the  open  air,  from  Sir  Archibald 
Dunbar,  Duffas  House,  Morayshire,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  Cultural  Certificate  ;  and  a  Christmas  Rose 
(Maximus  variety)  in  fine  bloom,  from  Mr.  Brown, 
Craigend  Park. 

Stirling'  Horticultural  Association.— The 
members  of  this  association  recently  held  their  annual 
social  meeting,  and  the  occasion  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  invite  Mr.  Peter  M’Tavish,  Airthrey  Gardens,  who 
is  leaving  his  situation  owing  to  the  change  in  pro¬ 
prietorship,  to  a  farewell  supper.  Mr.  William  Ritchie, 
Polmaise  Gardens,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  by  Messrs. 
Temple,  Carron  House  ;  Ferguson,  Woodville  ;  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Doune  ;  Risk,  Airthrey ;  King,  Blair  Drummond; 
Airdie,  Woodlands ;  Carmichael,  Touch  ;  Macconochie, 
Sauchie  ;  Watson,  Park  Terrace  ;  Dingwall,  Stirling  ; 
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and  M’Andrew,  Clifford  Park.  The  croupier  was  Mr.  P. 
Drummond,  of  Messrs.  W. Drummond  &  Son,  seedsmen. 
The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  guest, 
said  they  were  all  more  or  less  acquainted  with  Mr. 
M’Tavish,  and  several  of  them  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him  for  many  years.  He  had  been  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  a  gardener  for  about  thirty  years, 
and  he  had  always  deserved  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-craftsman.  He  need  not  mention  how  highly 
he  stood  in  their  regard  as  a  cultivator  of  high-class 
fruits  and  as  a  grower  of  vegetables.  They  all  knew 
how  successful  he  was  as  a  competitor  at  exhibitions, 
and  how  well  everything  was  done  and  managed  at 
Airthrey  Gardens.  Mr.  M’Tavish  had  also  contributed 
many  excellent  papers  on  gardening  subjects  at  their 
meetings,  and  he  had  the  best  wishes  of  all  for  his 
welfare  in  the  future.  In  acknowledging  the  compli¬ 
ment,  Mr.  M’Tavish  said  he  had  been  sixteen  years 
at  Airthrey,  and  had  got  very  much  attached  to  the 
place.  He  was  very  sorry  to  leave  it,  and  sever  his 
connection  with  the  many  friends  he  had  made  in  the 
district. 

A  New  Departure  in  Education.  — 
Writing  to  The  Scotsman  recently  Mr.  William 
Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  relates  how,  having  occasion 
a  few  days  previously  to  call  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Thyne,  on  the  west  side  of  Glasgow,  he  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  Palms  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants  were 
extensively  used  in  Glasgow  now  for  decoration,  not 
only  in  private  dwellings,  but  in  places  of  business, 
and  in  the  Board  schools.  “This  latter  statement,”  says 
Mr.  Thomson,  “excited  my  interest  very  much,  and 
Mr.  M'Callum,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  offered 
to  take  me  to  some  of  the  schools  that  I  might  see 
them.  I  accepted  his  offer,  and  he  called  a  conveyance, 
taking  me  in  the  first  instance  to  the  office  of  the 
Glasgow  Citizen,  where  I  found  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
other  fine-foliaged  plants,  standing  wherever  they  could 
be  conveniently  placed.  At  the  Board  schools  I  found 
similar  plants  placed  in  all  the  windows,  with 
their  names  plainly  written  and  attached  to  each  plant. 

1  learned  from  one  of  the  teachers  that  the  mass  of  the 
children  took  great  interest  in  the  plants,  and  were 
never  known  to  injure  them.  The  plants  were  changed 
weekly,  and  Messrs.  Thyne,  under  their  contract, 
watered  and  attended  to  their  needs,  so  that  they  were 
kept  in  good  condition. 

What  struck  me  at  once  was,  that  no  better  subjects 
than  the  fine  and  varied  forms  of  Palms  and  Ferns 
could  be  procured  for  drawing  lessons  for  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  in  a  city  like  Glasgow,  where  these  very 
forms  are  worked  into  textile  fabrics,  engraved  on  glass, 
cast  in  iron,  and  used  in  scores  of  devices  for  house  de¬ 
coration.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  aspect  in  which 
intimacy  and  association  with  fine  plants  might  act 
beneficially  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  especially  of 
Scotland,  for  I  appeal  to  all  who  have  gardens  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  manufacturing  towns,  to  say  if 
they  do  not  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  save  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  gardens  from  destruction  by  the  youths  of 
the  towns.  My  own  experience  is  that  Scotch  boys, 
even  young  men,  are  more  troublesome  in  this  respect 
than  those  of  any  nation  in  Europe  ;  no  doubt  maturer 
years  correct  this,  but  the  pity  is  that  such  a  dis¬ 
position  exists  at  any  age. 

From  these  Board  schools  I  was  taken  to  what  is 
justly  called  “The  People’s  Palace,”  of  which  the 
proprietor  is  a  Mr.  Thoms,  an  amiable  and  philanthropic 
Englishman.  Here  plants  and  fine  Palms  abound, 
and  Mr.  Thoms  told  me  that  Messrs.  Thyne  supplied 
them,  and  gave  them  what  attention  they  need  on  very 
reasonable  terms,  changing  the  plants  from  time  to 
time,  and  he  said,  “  It  is  quite  wonderful  what  an 
interest  the  men  take  in  what  they  call  ‘their  plants.’” 
No  one  can  walk  the  streets  of  Glasgow  without  ob¬ 
serving  the  extent  to  which  plants  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
places  of  business  as  compared  with  any  other  town  I 
have  visited.  Such  a  place  as  Singer’s  sewing  machine 
warerooms  is  quite  a  conservatory.  What  this  may 
signify  to  the  minds  of  my  readers  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say — to  my  own  it  implies  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  to 
say  the  least  of  it. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  at  one  of  our  horticultural 
dinners  in  Edinburgh,  the  late  Dr.  Nisbet,  then 
minister  of  St.  Giles’,  said,  in  response  to  the  proposal 
of  his  health,  as  chaplain  of  the  then  Edinburgh  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  patronise 
horticulture,  and  added,  “  I  make  it  my  duty  to  visit 
every  house  in  my  parish  once  a  year,  and  in  some  I 
get  a  very  rude,  even  a  threatening  reception,  but 
never  in  a  house  where  I  see  a  flower  in  a  window,  if  it 
be  but  a  bit  of  Southernwood  in  a  broken  teapot. 
Wherever  I  see  a  plant  I  enter  with  a  cheery  step.” 
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The  Florists’  Laced  Pink, 

ThE  supporters  of  the  florists’  laced  Pink  will  have 
read  with  much  delight  the  Editor’s  intimation,  in  last 
week’s  issue,  that  two  Pink  shows  are  proposed  to  be 
held  in  June  and  July  next,  in  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  all  growers 
in  the  north  and  south  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
their  blooms  when  in  the  nearest  state  of  perfection  ; 
and  as  schedules  of  prizes  will  be  arranged  to  suit  every 
cultivator  of  the  Pink,  even  to  the  cottager,  who  will 
be  able  to  show  a  couple  or  more  bunches  of  the  garden 
border  Pink,  it  is  hoped  that  a  hearty  response  will  be 
met  with  so  soon  as  the  official  circular  is  issued. 

I  am  glad  to  announce  that  Robert  Houlgrave,  Esq., 
Castle  Rank,  Conway,  North  Wales  (a  great  lover  of 
florists’  flowers,  and  the  gentleman  Mr.  Barlow’s  cele¬ 
brated  scarlet  bizarre  Carnation  is  named  after), 
has  kindly  authorised  me  to  enter  his  name  for  one 
guinea  so  soon  as  the  National  Pink  Society  is  formed. 
— James  T/iurstan,  Finsbury  House,  Richmond  Road, 
Cardiff. 

Hollyhocks, 

To  those  who  were  growers  of  the  Hollyhock  many  years 
since  when  they  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity, 
and  that  good  old  florist  and  horticulturist,  Mr. 
William  Paul  startled  us  with  Lizzie,  White  Globe, 
and  that  superb  batch  which  dwells  in  the  memory  of 
old  growers.  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  121  varieties, 
which  forms  the  collection  of  Hollyhocks  at  present 
grown  at  Heathersland,  Cornhill-on-Tweed,  by  Mr. 
George  Steel,  who  has  taken  up  the  Hollyhock  in 
earnest,  and  has  procured  all  the  best  varieties  from 
other  growers.  The  Hollyhock  is  truly  a  noble  garden 
plant,  and  even  good  seedlings  are  valuable  as  border 
decorative  plant?.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
the  Hollyhock  will  generally  be  seen  at  the  August  and 
September  exhibitions  throughout  the  country. 

In  a  letter  I  have  recently  received  from  Mr.  Steel, 
he  remarks: — “Strange  that  all  Paul’s  fine  varieties 
seem  completely  lost,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
one  of  them,  and  he  seems  to  have  given  them  up 
himself.  I  am  hard  at  work  trying  experiments  with 
the  Hollyhock  fungus.  I  have  it  on  several  of  my 
plants,  but  it  did  not  hurt  them  at  all  this  year.  My 
old  roots  are  buried,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  come 
through  nice  and  clean  in  the  spring.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  people  to  talk  of  not  having  any  disease  on  their 
plants,  but  I  doubt  them.  I  have  had  plants  this  year 
from  three  different  firms,  who  say  their  stock  is  clean, 
but  the  plants  were  a  great  deal  worse  than  my  own. 
I  have  two  friends,  growers,  who  have  got  clear  of  the 
disease,  but  they  keep  very  quiet  about  it,  for  they  do 
not  know  how  long  they  may  remain  so.  If  growers  of 
the  Hollyhock  would  only  set  to  work  with  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  succeed,  I  am  sure  we  could  get  the  better  of 
the  disease,  the  same  as  other  diseases  florists  flowers 
are  liable  to.” 

The  Hollyhock  disease  many  years  ago  led  almost  to 
its  extermination,  and  we  then  thought  that  over¬ 
propagation,  to  meet  the  demand,  had  undermined  the 
constitution  of  the  Hollyhock.  Two  years  since,  I 
received  a  batch  of  plants  from  Bath,  in  which  I  saw 
disease  spots,  and  I  wrote  to  the  sender,  a  good  grower, 
on  the  subject.  His  advice  was,  “Grow  them  freely, 
aud  it  will  do  no  harm.”  I  did  so,  and  the  disease  was 
no  trouble  to  me,  and  since  then  I  have  adopted  that 
plan,  and  had  no  trouble  with  them. —  JF.  Z>ean, 
Floriit,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 

Chrysanthemums  Certificated. 

Miss  M.  A.  Haggas. — This  is  a  pleasing,  soft  yellow, 
incurve!  variety,  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Heale,  with  medium 
or  large-sized  heads. 

L  Automne. — The  flower  heads  of  this  variety  are  of 
moderate  size,  with  broad,  deeply  involuted,  incurved 
florets  of  a  pleasing  and  distinct  buff  colour.  It  is 
described  as  an  incurved  variety  ;  but  from  its  general 
appearance,  its  proper  place  would  seem  to  be  amongst 
Japanese  kinds. 

Sunflower. — The  large  flower  heads  of  this  Japanese 
variety  are  of  a  brilliant  yellow.  The  outer  florets  are 
long  and  drooping. 

Stanstead  White.— This  is  going  to  be  a  fine 
exhibition  sort,  with  stout,  incurved,  quilled  florets.  It 
is  a  pure  white  Japanese  variety,  and  quite  distinct 
from  Meg  Merrilies. 

Stanstead  Surprise. —This  Japanese  variety  pro¬ 


duces  large  flower  heads,  and  has  frequently  appeared 
in  exhibition  stands  this  year.  The  florets  are  spreading, 
deep  crimson-red,  and  rose  on  the  reverse. 

Etoile  de  Lyon. — For  size,  this  Japanese  kind  can 
hardly  be  beaten.  The  long,  spreading,  broad,  flat 
florets  vary  from  nearly  pure  white  to  a  deep  rosy 
purple. 

All  of  the  above  were  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  on  the  8th  and  9th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest' Hill,  and  received  First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cates.  Mr.  W.  Packman,  also  exhibited  Etoile  de 
Lyon  and  Sunflower,  and  received  certificates  for  them. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. — The  beautiful  and  distinct 
florets  of  this  grand,  new  kind  are  so  regularly  in¬ 
curved  that  the  variety  might  almost  have  been 
included  in  that  section.  They  are  also  broad,  pure 
white,  and  furnished  on  the  back  with  shaggy,  bristly, 
somewhat  incurved  hairs  more  than  a  J  in.  in  length  ; 
but  next  year  we  may  fully  rely  upon  the  florets  being 
broader  and  the  hairs  longer.  The  heads  are  also 
distinctly  scented,  some  say  of  Primroses  ;  but  there  is 
also  a  faint  but  pleasing  aromatic  odour  with  it.  It 
was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  8th  and  9th 
inst.,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  -was  awarded  it. 

Alice  Stevens. — The  flower  heads  of  this  Pompon 
are  brilliant  yellow,  with  the  florets  broad,  flat,  and 
distinctly  reflexed  When  fully  expanded  there  is  a 
slight  tendency  for  the  crown  to  be  slightly  open  ; 
but  this  may  right  itself  in  time.  A  stand  of  it  was 
shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  8th  and  9th  inst. 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Stevens,  St.  Johu’s  Nursery,  Putney, 
when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Chinese  Primroses  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
These  were  invited  at  the  Chrysanthemum  show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  8th  and  9th,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  other  persons  besides  myself  were  surprised 
to  find  that  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  twelve 
Chinese  Primulas— reds,  whites  and  doubles — it  was 
required  that  the  plants  should  be  grown  from  seed 
sown  in  the  spring  of  1889.  If  the  object  of  the 
prizes  was  to  ascertain  what  could  be  done  with  seed¬ 
ling  plants  in  the  space  of  nine  months  or  so,  well 
and  good,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  two 
and  three-year-old  plants  were  not  admitted  to  com¬ 
pete,  because  these  make  by  far  the  largest  and  best 
exhibition  plants,  and  when  well  done  possess  the 
greatest  merit,  from  a  cultural  point  of  view.  Besides, 
who  is  to  know  that  the  seeds  were  not  sown  in  the 
month  of  October  or  November,  1888,  or  earlier  ?  Why 
it  should  be  required  that  the  twelve  double  varieties 
should  be  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring  of  1889  passes 
knowledge.  The  old  double  white,  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
and  one  or  two  other  varieties  were  shown  in  good 
condition,  but  they  were  not  seedling  plants,  certainly. 
The  judges  wisely  took  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
matter,  and  awarded  the  prizes  to  the  best  plants  of 
the  doubles  shown. 

While  it  is  not  impossible  to  have  fine  plants  by 
November  from  seed  sown  in  February  and  March, 
special  and  careful  treatment  is  required,  and  then 
they  are  finely  grown  and  grandly  bloomed  ;  but  the 
time  is  short,  and  the  plants  need  to  be  grown 
under  something  like  special  circumstances.  Probably 
this  is  the  reason  why  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Reading,  in  their  admirable  book  on  the  culture  of 
flowers  from  seeds,  recommend  that  the  seeds  be  sown  in 
May  and  June,  and  a  farther  sowing  in  July  if  necessary. 
Plants  raised  at  this  period  of  the  year  make  very  fine 
specimens  by  the  November  twelve-month  following, and 
they  are  then  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  exhibition  table. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  remarks  on  sowing  the  seeds 
are  worth  reproducing,  because  they  set  forth  what  is 
so  successfully  carried  out  at  the  Portland  Nurseries  of 
that  eminent  firm.  “  We  prefer  to  use  new  pots  which 
have  been  soaked  in  water,  but  if  these  are  not  at 
hand  scrub  some  old  ones  clean,  for  Chinese  Primulas 
are  scrupulous  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  by  apparent 
trifles  that  some  growers  produce  plants  so  immensely 
superior  to  others  treated  with  less  care.  Provide  free 
drainage,  and  place  a  little  dry  sifted  moss  over  the 
crocks.  Any  fairly  good  rich  soil  will  be  suitable,  but 
that  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  sound  fibrous  loam  and 
leaf-soil,  with  a  small  addition  of  silver  sand,  is 
best.  Press  the  compost  firmly  into  the  pots  to  within 
§  in.  of  the  top.  Water  before  sowing,  and  sprinkle 
sufficient  sand  over  the  surface  to  cover  the  soil.  On 
this  sand  sow  evenly  and  thinly,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  finest  Primula  seed  comes  up  irregularly,  and 
a  thin  sowing  admits  of  the  removal  of  plants  that  may 
be  ready,  without  disturbing  the  remainder.  Covey 


the  seed  with  just  enough  fine  soil  to  hide  the  sand, 
and  gently  press  the  surface.  Place  the  pots  in  a 
sheltered  part  of  the  greenhouse,  protect  from  draughts 
and  direct  sunlight ;  a  small  glazed  frame  will  be 
useful  for  the  purpose. 

“While  the  seed  is  germinating,  the  temperature 
should  not  rise  above  70°,  or  fall  below  50°.  So 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  prick  off 
round  the  rim  of  small  pots  ;  these  do  best  when 
placed  in  a  propagating  box.  Water  with  care, 
and  shade  when  necessary.  When  established,  give  air, 
which  should  be  daily  increased  until  the  plants  will  bear 
placing  on  the  greenhouse  stage.  Transfer  singly  to  thumb 
pots,  and  subsequently  shift  into  larger  sizes  as  may  be 
necessary,  but  never  do  this  until  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  and  always  put  the  plants  in  firmly 
up  to  the  collar.  During  July,  August,  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  September,  they  should  be  freely  exposed  to 
the  air  in  any  convenient  position  where  shelter  can  be 
given  in  unfavourable  weather.”  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
also  say  that  if  a  greenhouse  be  not  available  it  is  still 
possible  to  grow  good  Primulas  with  a  little  care  and 
patience.  The  instructions  given  can  easily  be  adapted 
to  a  pit  or  frame,  only  there  is  necessity  for  a  little 
more  watchfulness  in  providing  shade  on  sunny  days  to 
prevent  overheating. 

I  conclude  with  one  more  extract  from  this  useful 
book.  “Endeavour  to  give  the  plants  a  robust  con¬ 
stitution  from  the  first,  for  weak  rickety  things  cannot 
produce  a  satisfactory  bloom.  Primulas  need  a  long 
period  of  growth  before  they  flower,  hence  they  should 
never  be  subjected  to  a  forcing  temperature.  Sufficient 
heat  must  be  provided  to  raise  the  plants,  but  afterwards 
the  cultivator  should  aim  at  making  Primulas  as  nearly 
hardy  as  possible  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  There 
must,  however,  be  ample  protection  against  frost,  damp 
and  cutting  winds.” — R.  D. 

- - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  remarkable  popularity  of  this  society  was  again 
fully  demonstrated  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  show 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  last,  for  despite  the  lateness  of  the 
date,  for  the  season,  and  the  agonies  which  growers 
have  suffered  through  the  mild,  moist,  flower-forcing 
weather  recently  experienced,  they  brought  their  best 
contributions  from  all  parts,  and  made  up  such  a  truly 
excellent  and  representative  display  as  will  not  be  beaten 
this  year  anywhere.  Judging  the  show  critically, 
we  should  say  that  the  cut  blooms  were  not  quite  up  to 
the  usual  standard  as  regards  size,  and  in  some  of  the 
classes  were  fewer  in  number,  all  the  “whoppers” 
having  damped  and  passed  into  oblivion  with  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  also ;  still,  they  were  much  better 
than  could  have  been  expected.  The  specimen  plants, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  shown  in  larger  numbers  and 
of  better  quality  than  has  been  seen  here  for  several 
years,  and  the  large  masses  of  them,  together  with  the 
ordinary  groups,  on  the  floor  of  the  main  building, 
lent  a  wealth  of  colour  that  was  exceedingly  pleasing. 
The  show  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Grapes,  was  as  good  as  ever,  while  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  subjects,  always  a  good  feature,  fairly  beat 
the  record.  Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  attendance? 
"Well,  there  were  more  gardeners  present  than  we  have 
seen  at  any  metropolitan  show  this  season ;  the  members 
of  the  society  came  in  great  force,  and  the  general  public 
in  thousands.  On  both  nights  the  building  was 
crowded,  so  that  the  financial  results  must  have  been 
satisfactory.  It  was  hoped  that  the  new  president 
Lord  Brooke,  M.P.,  would  bave  been  able  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  show,  but  we  understand  that  previous 
engagements  prevented  him  from  being  present.  The 
election  of  the  new  president  created  much  interest 
among  the  supporters  of  the  society,  and  many,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  glad  to  see  the  portrait  of  his 
lordship,  which  we  have  the  pleasure  to  give  in  our  page 
to-day. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  Wimbledon  and  District  Horticultural  Society  had 
this  year  the  honour  of  winning  the  Challenge  Trophy 
and  £10.  The  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties  were 
very  fine,  and  included  grand  samples  of  Lady  Lawrence, 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  Sunflower,  Belle  Paule,  Jeanne 
Delaux,  L’Adorable,  Japonais,  Grandiflorum,  Boule 
d’Or,  Album  fimbriatum,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Mrs.  J. 
Wright,  Meg  Merrilies,  Mr.  Brunet  Pelican,  and 
Charles  Sharman.  Amongst  the  incurved  blooms  were 
Lord  Alcester,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Miss 
M.  A.  Haggas,  Queen  of  England,  Princess  of  Wales, 
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Violet  Tomlin,  Golden  Eagle,  Piincess  Beatrice,  and 
others.  The  second  prize  went  to  the  Cranbrook  and 
Weald  of  Kent  Gardeners’  and  Cottagers’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society.  Fine  blooms  here  were  Belle 
Paule,  Madame  Baco,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Mr.  H.  Cannell, 
Boule  d’Or,  Lord  Alcester,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
and  others.  The  third  prize  was  won  by  the  Hull  and 
East  Eiding  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Mr.  Robert 
Adams,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Frogmore 
Hall,  Hertford,  took  the  prize  for  forty-eight  incurved 
blooms,  with  line  samples  of  Queen  of  England,  Lord 
Alcester,  Princess  of  Wales,  Golden  Queen  of  England, 
Princess  Teck,  Barbara,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Alfred 
Salter,  Golden  Empress,  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  Lord  Eversley, 
and  others.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  G.  Ingle- 
field,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Kelk,  Bart.,  Tedworth 
House,  Marlborough.  Mr.  D.  Sullivan,  gardener  to 
D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Devonshire  House,  Roe- 
hampton,  was  the  first  prize  winner  for  twenty-four 
incurved  varieties,  showing  fine  samples  of  Violet 
Tomlin,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Nil  Desperandum, 
and  Jeanne  d’Arc.  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  Felix  Villa, 
Harlesden  Park,  Willesden,  took  the  second  prize  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Thomas,  gardener  to  Wilfred  Marshall,  Esq., 
The  Elms,  Taunton,  was  third.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter, 
gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Reigate,  was  a  good  first  for  twelve  incurved  blooms, 
showing  grand  samples  of 
Empress  of  India,  Queen  of 
England,  Lord  Alcester,  Mrs. 

Heale,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas, 

Emily  Dale  and  others,  which 
were  very  neat  and  equal. 

In  another  class  for  twelve 
incurved  sorts,  Mr.  D.  Hill, 
gardener  to  F.  D.  Brock¬ 
man,  Esq.,  Beachboro’  Park, 

Hythe,  Kent,  had  the  best 
exhibit  ;  and  yet  another 
had  Mr.  B.  Calvert,  gardener 
to  J.  Archer  Houblon,  Esq., 

Great  Hallingbury,  Bishops 
Stortford. 

The  class  for  forty-eight 
Japanese  brought  out  some 
fine  exhibits.  Mr.  Charles 
Cox,  gardener  to  J.  Trotter. 

Esq.,  Brickenden  Grange, 

Hertford,  carried  off  the 
first  award  with  Meg  Mer- 
rilies,  W.  G.  Drover,  Boule 
d’Or,  Elaine,  Jeanne  Delaux, 

Baronne  de  Prailly,  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  Thunberg, 

Mons.  Astorg,  Sunflower, 

Avalanche,  and  others  ; 

Mr.  W.  Packman,  gardener 
to  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  The 
Elms,  Foot’s  Cray,  Kent, 
took  the  second  award  ;  and 
Mr.  Robert  Adams,  gardener 
to  G.  B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Frog- 
more  Hall,  Hertford,  came 
in  third.  Mr.  W.  Thomas 
took  the  leading  award 

for  twenty-four  Japanese  kinds,  with  fine  samples  of 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  Sunflower,  Boule  d’Or, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Jeanne  Delaux,  and  others  of  great 
merit.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  was  second  with  a  splendid  lot 
also.  Mr.  W.  Thomas  had  the  best  twelve.  Mr.  D. 
Hill,  in  another  class  for  twelve,  had  wonderful  samples 
of  W.  G.  Drover,  Mr.  H.  Cannell  and  Avalanche.  Mr. 
G.  King,  gardener  to  W.  McFarlane,  Esq..  Rickmans- 
worth,  was  second  in  the  forms r  class  ;  and  E.  Tautz, 
Esq.,  Queen’s  Walk,  Ealing,  was  second  in  the  latter 
case.  For  six  white  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  T.  Bettes- 
worth,  gardener  to  R.  E.  Wing,  Esq.,  Burton  Grange, 
Cheshunt,  took  the  first  prize  with  Avalanche.  For  six 
of  any  colour,  Mr.  William  Thomas  was  first  with 
Ralph  Brocklebank  ;  the  second  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  B.  Calvert,  with  six  blooms  of  Boule  d’Or,  which 
were  a  marvel  for  colour.  The  reflexed  varieties  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Carlisle,  Esq., 
Ponsbourne  Park,  Hertford,  were  of  great  size  and 
wonderful  quality,  and  easily  took  the  first  prize. 
Mr.  W.  Packman  took  the  first  prize  for  Japanese 
reflexed,  and  had  some  fine  blooms  in  his  stand. 
Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  as  usual,  was  hard  to  beat  in 
Pompons,  and  again  carried  off  the  first  award, 
as  he  did  also  for  large  Japanese  Anemones.  The  first- 
prize  stand  of  Anemone  Pompons  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Geo.  French,  gardener  to  Dr.  W.  S.  Stanley  Adams, 
Palmer’s  Green,  Middlesex.  Pompons  were  well 


shown,  and  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gardener  to  C.  T.  Lucas, 
E-iq.,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  took  first  honours. 

The  amateurs’  classes  were  wonderfully  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Mr.  H.  Fincham,  Cranbrook  Union,  Staple- 
hurst,  had  the  best  twelve  incurved  blooms,  and  Russel 
Bradberry,  Esq.,  Wealdstone,  Harrow,  had  the  best 
six.  The  best  twelve  and  the  best  six  Japanese  blooms 
in  this  division  were  shown  by  H.  Briscoe  Ironside, 
Esq.,  Foots  Cray,  Kent.  In  the  classes  reserved  for 
amateurs  and  single-handed  gardeners,  Mr.  Bradberry 
took  the  first  prize  for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  and 
Mr.  G.  Jordan,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Berners, 
Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich,  had  the  best  six.  The 
first  prize  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  was  awarded 
to  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamstead  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Jordan  again  came  to  the  front  with  six  blooms. 
Four  classes  were  reserved  for  exhibitors  residing  within 
a  radius  of  four  and  a  half  miles  of  Shoreditch  Church, 
and  were  termed  Metropolitan  classes.  F.  Bingham, 
Esq.,  6,  Bethune  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  had  the  best 
twelve  incurved  varieties,  and  Mr.  Thos.  Caryer,  gar¬ 
dener  to  A.  G.  Meissner,  Esq.,  Woodlynch,  Hornsey 
Lane,  N.,  had  the  best  six  blooms,  Princess  of  Wales 
being  fine.  The  latter  also  took  the  first  prizes  for 
twelve  and  six  Japanese  kinds,  showing  wonderful' 
samples  of  Soleil  Levant,  Sunflower,  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler, 
Yal  d’Andorre,  and  Margaret  Marrouch. 


Lord  Brooke,  M.P. 

President  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


Plants  and  Groups. 

Pot  plants  and  trained  specimens  were  finely  repre¬ 
sented.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  in  a  space  not  exceeding  100  square  feet.,  was 
easily  taken  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill.  The  whole  formed  a  sloping  bank,  high  at  the 
back  and  sloping  to  the  front,  and  contained  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  specimens  that  had  been  cut  back. 
Some  of  the  best  flowered  varieties  were  Sunflower, 
Meg  Merrilies,  [Ralph  Brocklebank,  Etoile  de  Lyon 
(from  nearly  white  to  a  rich  purple),  Madame  J.  Laing, 
Stanstead  Surprise,  Stanstead  White,  Avalanche, 
Mons.  Bernard,  Carew  Underwood,  Mrs.  F.  Jamieson, 
Sarah  Owen,  Cullingfordi,  Criterion,  Thos.  Stephenson, 
L’Automne,  Queen  of  England,  Empress  of  India, 
Violet  Tomlin,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Lady  Dorothy, 
and  Geo.  Stevens,  Mr.  J.  Townsend,  Providence 
Nursery,  Putney,  was  a  good  second,  showing  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Thunberg, 
Jeanne  Delaux,  Triomphe  du  Nord,  Novelty,  White 
Beverley,  and  others.  Mr.  Geo.  Stevens,  St.  John’s 
Nursery,  Putney,  came  in  third  with  a  more  mixed 
group  bordered  with  Pompons.  Avalanche,  Meg 
Merrilies,  and  others  in  this  group  were  good. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  again  carried  off  the  leading 
prize  with  a  group  of  Japanese  varieties,  not  to  cover 
more  than  a  space  of  sixty  square  feet.  The  plants 
were  all  very  dwarf,  many  of  them  not  exceeding  18  ins. 


and  2  ft.  in  height,  while  the  blooms  were  numerous, 
closely  placed,  and  of  wonderful  size.  Fine  samples 
were  Val  d’Andorre,  Avalanche,  Stanstead  White, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Sunflower,  Meg  Merrilies,  Gloriosum, 
Mons.  Freeman,  and  others.  The  second  place  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  William  Holmes,  Frampton  Park 
Nurseries,  Hackney.  His  plants  were  even  dwarfer, 
with  fine  dark  and  ample  foliage,  but  the  blooms  were 
much  less  numerous  than  in  the  first  prize  group. 
Leading  samples  were  Comte  de  Germiny,  Sunflower, 
Macaulay,  Coquette  de  Castille,  Mont  Blanc,  Madlle. 
Lacroix,  Valle  d’Andorre,  and  Edwin  Molyneux.  Mr. 
Harris,  Southampton,  took  the  first  prize  for  nine 
trained  specimens,  which  were  slightly  convex  on  the 
top,  and  splendidly  flowered.  Amongst  his  plants  were 
Comet,  Peach  Christine,  Geo.  Glenny,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Mons.  Astorg,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Joseph 
Mahood.  Mr.  Jas.  Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau, 
Esq.,  South  Road,  Claphara  Park,  was  second  ;  Mr.  E. 
Casey,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Jones,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  23, 
Highbury  New  Park,  was  third,  with  balloon-shaped 
specimens  ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Wesker,  Streatham  Elms.  The  best  four  standard 
trained  specimens  of  any  variety  ve  e  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Davey,  gardener  to  C.  C.  Paine,  Esq  ,  Cedar  House, 
Stamford  Hill.  They  were  finely-flowered  conical 
bushes  of  Dr.  Sharpe,  Bertier  Rendatler,  Margot,  and 
Gloriosum.  Mr.  H.  Wright, 
gardener  to  W.  Johnson, 
Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Upper 
Clapton,  was  second  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Clarke,  gardener  to 
J.  H.  Lile,  Esq.,  Devon 
House,  Brixton  Hill,  was 
third.  The  latter,  however, 
took  the  first  prize  for  six 
trained  specimens,  all  well 
flowered  ;  Mr.  H.  Wright 
took  the  second  place  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Davey  was  third. 
The  first  prize  for  four  trained 
specimens  was  won  by  Mr. 
Harris,  Southampton,  with 
Source  d’Or,  Dr.  Sharpe, 
Pink  Christine,  and  another, 
all  finely  flowered.  Mr.  W. 
Clarke  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
H.  Wright  came  in  third. 
The  best  six  trained  specimen 
Pompons  were  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Weston  ;  the  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  J. 
McKenzie,  gardener  to 
F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Linton  Park,  Maid¬ 
stone  ;  and  the  third  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Clarke. 

New  varieties  were  some¬ 
what  numerously  shown, 
and  the  Floral  Committee 
awarded  a  Silver  Medal  to 
Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead, 
for  a  collection  of  ninety- 
six  blooms  ;  and  First  Class 
Certificates  to  the  same 
exhibitor  for  Mrs.  S.  Colman  (incurved),  Lune  Fleuri 
(Pompon),  and  Madame  Alfred  Carriere  (white  reflexed 
Japanese) ;  to  Mr.  William  Holmes  for  Willie,  a 
promising  incurved  sport  from  Captivation  ;  to  Mr. 
J.  Bettesworth  for  Madame  Baco,  Japanese  ;  to  Mr. 
W.  E.  Boyce  for  Miss  Margaret,  a  large-flowered 
Anemone ;  to  Mr.  G.  Stevens  for  Alice  Stevens, 
Pompon  ;  to  Mr.  J.  Doughty  for  John  Doughty,  a 
salmon-bionze  sport  from  Queen  of  England  ;  to  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda  for  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  ;  and  to 
Mr.  H.  Cannell  for  Lady  Dorothy,  incurved. 

The  new  class  for  wreaths,  bouquets,  &c.,  illustrating 
the  uses  to  which  cut  blooms  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
can  be  applied  proved  an  unqualified  success,  bringing 
out  a  splendid  display  of  the  objects  invited,  and  proving 
to  the  ladies  especially  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
features.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  of  Coventry,  again 
asserted  their  artistic  skill  by  securing  the  first  prize 
with  a  lovely  wreath,  bouquets,  and  sprays,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Ferns.  Mr. 
G.  Newman,  Florist,  Bromley,  took  the  second  award, 
and  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  41,  Duke  Street,  St.  James’,  the 
third,  with  examples  of  a  high  order  of  merit  ;  and 
extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  BrowD,  Richmond, 
and  Madame  Josephine,  4,  Lower  Grosvenor  Place. 
The  vases  of  flowers  were  few  in  number,  but  very 
good,  the  largest  and  best  coming  from  Mr.  D, 
B.  Crane,  Archway  Road,  Highgate, 
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Amongst  miscellaneous  exhibits,  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  building,  was  an  attractive  display  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  and  Chrysanthemums,  from  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  The  latter  were  done 
up  in  trusses  so  as  to  make  a  display.  They  had 
Japanese,  Pompons,  and  single  varieties  chiefly. 
Amongst  the  latter  were  Admiral  Sir  F.  Symonds,  like 
a  yellow  Sunflower  (Helianthus),  Jane,  white,  Bellow 
Jane,  and  Gus  Harris,  rose.  Mrs.  C.  Wheeler  is  a 
Japanese  sort,  in  the  way  of  Comte  de  Germiny.  They 
had  also  twenty-four  pale  blooms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
and  twelve  rich  purple  blooms  of  it ;  and  a  fine  piece 
of  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  Aurora,  neat  and  Yellow. 
Pelargonium  Souvenir  de  Mirande  is  a  bright  kind. 
Mr.  J.  Jennings,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  had  a  fine  group  of  crimson, 
white,  and  the  pink  Miss  Joliffe  Carnations,  which 
were  beautiful  and  fragrant.  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  America,  had  a  stand  of  half- 
a-dozen  blooms  of  the  hairy,  white  Japanese,  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  showed  a  plant  of  it  in  bloom. 
Mr.  John  May,  St.  Margaret’s,  sent  a  beautifully-grown 
and  flowered  collection  of  Cyclamens  ;  .and  Mr.  C. 
Titmus,  Harvey  Road,  Leytonstone,  had  a  nice  stand 
of  the  old  double  white  Chinese  Primula. 

Fruits. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  classes,  as  usual,  brought  out 
a  very  fine  lot  of  edible  garden  produce,  and  the 
vegetables  especially  were  of  a  highly  commendable 
character.  Owing  to  the  elimination  from  the  schedule 
of  the  large  Grape  class,  these  fruits  did  not  make 
so  large  a  display  as  we  have  often  seen  here,  but  the 
quality  was  excellent  all  round.  The  best  three 
bunches  of  Gros  Colmar,  in  a  good  class,  came  from 
Mr.  Oclee,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Lothian,  Blickling  Hall,  Aylsham.  The  berries  were 
large  and  jet-black,  and  we  believe  were  cutfrom  Vines 
inarched  on  Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  J.  Bury,  Tewkes¬ 
bury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Craven,  Osborn  Park,  Potter’s  Bar,  third.  With 
three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  other  than  Gros  Colmar, 
Mr.  C.  Griffin,  gardener,  Combe  Bank,  Kingston,  was 
first  with  Alicante  ;  and  in  another  class  for  a  white 
variety,  Mr.  Griffin  also  secured  first  honours  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  of  a  beautiful  clear  amber  colour. 

The  Apple  classes  (dessert  and  culinary)  were,  as 
usual,  well  contested,  and  the  samples  for  size  and 
colour  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  best  half-dozen 
dessert  varieties  came  from  Mr.  Duncan,  gardener, 
Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  and  consisted  of  unex¬ 
ceptionable  examples  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  and 
Golden  Reinette.  Mr.  J.  McKenzie,  Linton  Gardens, 
Maidstone,  came  in  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  T. 
Bettesworth,  Burton  Grange,  Cheshunt,  a  close  third. 
In  the  corresponding  class  for  culinary  kinds  Mr. 
McKenzie  secured  the  leading  award  with  a  superb  lot, 
consisting  of  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Gloria  Mundi,  Mere 
de  Menage,  Loddington  Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  Waltham. Abbey  Seedling.  The  second  and  third 
honours  went  to  Mr.  F.  Miller,  Northdown  House, 
Margate,  and  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  who  both 
had  handsome  specimens  of  the  leading  sorts.  Pears 
made  a  poor  show  by  comparison  with  the  Apples,  but 
what  were  shown,  and  especially  what  came  from 
Gunton  Park,  were  of  unusually  fine  quality.  Mr. 
Allen,  who  easily  secured  the  first  prize,  had  Doj^enne 
du  Comice,  Beurre  Diel  (a  remarkably  fine  dish), 
Marie  Louise  d’TTecle  (very  handsome),  Marie  Louise, 
Beurre  Bose,  and  Glou  Morceau. 

Vegetables. 

The  collections  of  vegetables  merited  high  com¬ 
mendation,  for  they  were  both  plentiful  and  of  the  best 
quality,  making  a  bold  and  attractive  display.  The 
Messrs.  Sutton’s  first  three  prizes  went  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher ;  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett,  Cole 
Hatch  Farm,  Amersham  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Miller,  Rood 
Ashton  Park,  Trowbridge,  in  the  order  named,  the  former 
having  a  wonderful  sample  of  Crystal  White  Celery, 
Read’s  Exhibition  Brussels  Sprouts,  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers,  Perfection  Tomatos,  Intermediate  Carrots, 
and  Improved  Reading  Onions.  Mr.  R.  Lye,  Syd- 
monton,  was  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Eydon  Hall, 
fifth.  Mr.  Lye  threw  all  his  strength  into  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Messrs.  Webb’s  prizes,  and  secured  the 
first  with  good  samples  of  Oxonian  Leeks,  Wroxton 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Chancellor  Potatos,  Webb’s  Jubilee 
Tomato,  Kinver  Monarch  Cauliflowers,  and  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions.  The  other  awards  went  to  Mr.  Waite,  Mr.  A. 
Miller,  and  Mr.  M.  Knellor,  of  Malshanger.  Mr. 
Waite  won  the  first  prize  given  by  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  the 


other  awards  being  secured  by  Mr.  Beckett,  Mr.  W. 
Pope,  Highclere.  and  Mr.  Ridgwell,  Histon  Road, 
Cambridge. 

Potatos  were  a  prime  feature,  being  largely  and  well 
shown  in  the  competition  classes  as  well  as  by  several 
other  exhibitors,  not  for  competition.  For  a  dozen 
dishes,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Eydon  Hall,  again  proved  his 
ability  as  a  grower,  by  securing  the  highest  award  with 
very  handsome  samples  of  Reading  Russet,  Reading 
Giant,  Hughes'*  Purple  Perfection,  Chancellor,  Vicar 
ofLaleham,  Satisfaction,  Mr.  Bressee,  Sutton’s  Seedling, 
Hughes’  Pink  Perfection,  London  Hero,  Adirondack, 
and  Sutton’s  Abundance.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  Edgecote 
Park,  was  a  very  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Ross  was  a 
close  third.  For  six  dishes  the  same  relative  order  of 
merit  was  maintained  by  the  two  first  named,  but  the 
third  award  went  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Ridgwell.  Mr.  Hughes 
also  secured  the  first  prize  for  four  of  the  varieties  sent 
out  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  but  was  beaten  by  Mr. 
Wills  with  eight  dishes  in  a  competition  confined  also 
to  the  Messrs.  Sutton’s  introductions.  A  very  fine 
sample  of  Sutton’s  Autumn  Mammoth  secured  another 
first  prize  for  Mr.  Waite  in  a  Cauliflower  class  ;  and 
yet  another  he  took  with  admirable  samples  of  Celery, 
Curled  Kale  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  Mr.  M.  Knellor, 
Malshanger,  had  the  finest  specimens  of  Ailsa  Craig 
and  Rousham  Park  Hero  Onions  ;  and  Mr.  Wiles  took 
Mr.  Fidler’s  first  prize  for  six  dishes  of  Potatos. 

To  the  miscellaneous  class  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons 
contributed  a  remarkable  display  of  Potatos,  consisting 
of  the  varieties  already  sent  out  by  them,  seedlings  in 
course  of  trial,  and  some  sixty  hybrids,  all  tastefully 
arranged  and  set  off  with  various  green  and  variegated 
Kales.  Mr.  C.  Fidler  had  also  a  large  collection  of 
Potatos  consisting  of  some  120  varieties,  and  including 
a  heap  of  BrobJignagian  samples  of  the  Reading  Giant, 
the  cropping  qualities  of  which  were  testified  to  by 
“one  of  the  Six  Hundred,”  Mr.  E.  Blissett,  Railway 
Tavern,  Sandhurst,  who  has  grown  41  lbs.  weight  of 
tubers  from  2  lbs.  of  sets.  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  each 
contributed  large  collections  of  Apples,  and  a  few 
Pears  ;  and  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros,  sent  a  dish  of  their 
new  Apple,  Vicar  of  Beighton,  a  handsomely-coloured 
late-keeping  variety.  Mr.  H.  Deveril  had  a  large 
and  fine  collection  of  Onions  and  other  specialities  in 
vegetables. 

The  horticultural  sundries  department  was  of  a  more 
extensive  character  than  usual,  and  not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  the  show  to  the  severely  practical 
mind.  Messrs.  A.  Peel  &  Sons,  Wood  Green,  were  the 
largest  exhibitors  of  plant  houses,  having  several  of  the 
admirably  built  houses  which  have  become  so  popular 
among  amateurs.  Messrs.  E.  &  S.  Newton,  of  Hitchin, 
showed  their  capital  system  of  dry  glazing  ;  Messrs. 
Foster  &  PearsoD,  Beeston,  sections  of  a  low  span- 
roofed  house,  a  wall  case,  and  a  garden  frame  ;  and  Mr. 
Sam.  Deard,  a  small  house  glazed  on  his  patent 
system.  Messrs.  Brangwin  &  Co.,  Hackney,  sent  some 
heating  stoves,  garden  seats  and  other  useful  articles. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth,  21,  Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
had  a  well-assorted  display  of  all  kinds  of  garden  requi¬ 
sites  ;  Messrs.  Beale  &  Co.,  New  Southgate,  were 
exhibitors  of  similar  class  of  goods  ;  and  Messrs.  Wood 
&  Sons,  Wood  Green,  and  Mr.  J.  Arnold,  The  Paragon, 
displayed  masses  of  Orchid  peat  of  excellent  quality — a 
commodity  none  too  plentiful  in  the  market  just  now. 
We  must  not  omit  mention  either  of  a  new  cup  and 
tube  for  exhibiting  Chrysanthemums,  with  a  simple 
spiral  arrangement  for  raising  or  depressing  the  cup, 
and  which  met  with  much  favour  among  the  exhibitors. 
It  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  and  was  highly 
commended. 

- - 

OSMASTON  MANOR. 

The  Seat  of  Sir  A.  B.  Walker,  Bart. 
Doubtless  the  early  spring  will  be  the  season  when  the 
beauties  of  this  charming  country  residence  are  to  be 
seen  at  their  fullest  development ;  there  is  then  much 
that  will  be  of  a  most  attractive  character.  Still,  the 
autumn  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  just  at  the  time 
when  the  leaves  are  thick  upon  the  trees,  and  assuming 
the  many  tints  of  yellow,  brown,  auburn,  and  red,  a 
broad  and  undulating  stretch  of  country  scenery  well 
diversified  is  a  scene  well  worth  looking  upon  and  con¬ 
templating  with  pleasure.  Such  as  this  Osmaston 
Manor  appeared  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  calling  on  an  old  friend,  Mr.  W. 
Sherwin.  As  I  was  well  aware  of  the  success  Mr. 
Sherwin  had  achieved  round  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
I  was  the  more  anxious  to  see  how  he  was  faring  in 
Derbyshire,  where,  away  from  the  deleterious  atmo¬ 


sphere  of  a  manufacturing  town,  many  influences  were 
certainly  favourable  to  horticultural  pursuits.  The 
Hall  is  a  most  substantial  structure,  the  approach  to 
which  is  through  an  avenue  of  Limes,  400  yards  long. 
A  double  row  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the  drive  are 
now  in  capital  condition.  These  were  planted  some 
thirty  years  ago  and  have  made  good  progress.  The 
pleasure  grounds  are  extensive,  and  grand  specimens 
of  Coniferce  are  in  robust  health  and  vigour. 

I  noticed  an  avenue  of  Irish  Yews  20  ft.  high, 
which  were  planted  8  yards  apart,  and  are  now  touching 
one  another.  Two  grand  Cedrus  Deodara,  perfect  in 
form  and  colour,  30  ft.  high,  were  at  the  extremity  of 
this  avenue.  Splendid  golden  Retinosporas,  Araucaria 
imbricata  (30  ft.  high),  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Picea 
nobilis,  Thujopsis  dolobrata,  Picea  Lowii  (20  ft.  high), 
Cryptomeria  japonica,  &c.,  were  a  few  I  noticed  as  I 
passed  along.  Several  "Weeping  Hollies  and  Fern¬ 
leaved  Beech  trees  were  in  fine  form  and  very  interest¬ 
ing.  A  row  of  standard  Portugal  Laurels  on  one  of  the 
terraces  was  very  striking.  Here  were  twelve  trees 
planted  10  yards  apart,  and  were  12  ft.  high.  The 
clean  stems  were  4  ft.,  and  the  half-globular  heads 
were  8  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  in  diameter.  These  were  in 
good  health  and  true  in  form.  They  are  cut  over  every 
spring  in  March  and  April,  and  certainly  repay  the 
labour  that  is  bestowed  upon  them. 

Round  some  parts  of  the  mansion  a  number  of  plants 
of  Cotoneaster  microphylla  had  been  planted.  These 
were  trained  up  the  walls  on  wires,  and  had  been  cut 
over  very  closely  for  several  jTears,  so  that  now  a  dense 
shrubby  growth  is  produced,  and  which  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  was  covered  with  little  rose-coloured  berries 
that  had  a  most  pleasing  effect. 

The  conservatory  is  a  fine  building,  90  ft.  by  40  ft. 
Some  500  to  600  Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  making 
a  fine  display.  Several  immense  tree  Ferns  were  here 
planted  out.  I  noticed  one,  Dicksonia  antirctica,  with 
over  forty  fronds,  each  measuring  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  Some 
large  Acacia  pubescens  were  here,  and  have  proved  to 
be  most  serviceable.  The  glasshouses,  of  which  there 
are  some  two  dozen,  are  full  of  useful  plants,  Yines, 
&c.  The  latter  are  in  houses  of  a  peculiar  con¬ 
struction  and  great  durability,  are  30  ft.  wide,  and 
have  very  little  pitch  to  the  roof,  which  is  on  the 
ridge  and  furrow  principle.  The  Yines  are  planted  on 
the  front,  and  have  a  length  of  rod  of  about  15  ft.  ; 
these  have  outside  borders.  Other  Yines  are  planted 
in  the  middle  of  the  houses,  and  run  the  remaining 
15  ft.;  these  have  inside  borders.  The  canes  were 
clean,  stout,  and  ripening  well,  Mr.  Sherwin  assuring 
me  he  had  had  good  crops.  Those  still  carrying  fruit 
were  ample  confirmation  of  the  statement. 

Two  Peach  ranges,  100  ft.  long,  in  three  divisions, 
had  borne  good  crops  and  made  stout  wood  for  next 
year.  Among  Nectarines,  Rivers’  Orange,  Pine 
Apple,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and  Yiolette  Hative  had 
finished  well.  Some  600  Strawberries  in  pots  had 
stout  crowns,  President,  Keen’s  Seedling  and  Dr.  Hogg 
being  the  chief  sorts  grown,  though  one  or  two  others 
were  having  a  trial  this  year.  A  number  of  large 
plants  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Princess  Royal 
being  well  represented,  were  in  good  condition.  In 
other  houses  I  noticed  many  Palms  for  decorating 
purposes,  Crotons,  Ficus,  Dracsenas,  Ferns,  &c.,  being 
much  in  request.  Of  Eucharis  amazonica  I  noticed  a 
fine  lot  of  healthy  plants,  vigorous  and  clean,  promising 
well  for  flower. 

Here  also  were  a  quantity  of  Orchids.  The  plants 
were  not  large,  but  healthy  and  clean,  several  nice 
things  being  in  flower.  Oncidium  Rogersii  had  spikes 
4  ft.  long,  full  of  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  Oncidium 
Jonesianum  was  also  blooming.  Two  plants  were,  I 
think,  the  finest  forms  I  ever  saw  ;  one  had  a  broad 
lip  of  clear  white  with  many  spots  of  bright  reddish 
brown  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  ;  the  other 
had  a  lip  of  large  size  and  clear  white.  Cattleya 
Eldorado  in  a  basket  was  good.  Also  noticeable  were  L. 
anceps,  Cypripedium  Godefroyse,  good  plants  of  D. 
Brymerianum,  large  clumps  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii 
majus,  Odontoglossum  Harryanum  in  flower,  a  number 
of  strong  plants  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  besides 
Odontoglossum  crispum  in  quantity,  and  doing  well. 
Calanthes  are  grown  in  quantity,  three  and  four  bulbs 
in  a  32-size  pot  now  pushing  up  strong  spikes. 

In  the  kitchen  garden,  where  there  was  much  to 
interest  one,  I  was  shown  a  large  bed  of  New  Zealand 
Spinach,  which  is  much  in  request.  Neal’s  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Kidney  Bean  and  Carter’s  Jubilee  were  still  in 
bearing,  and  an  excellent  sample.  Omega  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Peas  were  still  in  pod,  and  had  a  good  crop  on 
them.  Yeitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  was  un¬ 
usually  fine ;  a  large  breadth  had  produced  heads  of 
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fine  size  and  substance  and  also  side  branches,  with 

compact  little  heads  delicious  for  table  use.  There 
is  much  here  of  a  most  interesting  description  ;  I, 
fear,  however,  to  trespass  on  your  space.  Mr.  Sherwin, 
however,  deserves  much  praise  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  everything  is  kept,  and  for  the  many  improve¬ 
ments  and  alterations  he  has  been  able  to  carry  out, 
thus  heartily  entering  into  the  desires  and  purposes  of 
a  liberal  and  large-hearted  employer.  —  JV.  S. 

- - 

THE  REGENERATION  OP 

FORESTS. 

In  his  opening  address  at  Edinburgh  University  on 
October  23rd,  Dr.  Somerville  said  that  the  presence  of 
ground-game,  to  the  extent  one  almost  always  meets 
with  it  here,  precludes  any  great  hope  of  success  at¬ 
tending  attempts  at  the  natural  regeneration  of  our 
woods  and  forests,  or  their  artificial  regeneration  by 
sowing.  Perhaps  this  is  not  universally  true,  but  one 
meets  with  very  few  exceptions.  One  need  not  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  the  renewal  of  woodlands  by 
natural  or  artificial  sowing  is  always,  or  even  generally, 
the  best  method  to  adopt ;  but  where  circumstances 
interpose  a  barrier  to  prevent  these  methods  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  cases  where  they  would  otherwise  be  con¬ 
sidered  advantageous,  then,  of  course,  'aetionis  hampered, 
and  ultimately  some  other  system  must  be  adopted, 
which,  had  the  conditions  been  otherwise,  would  have 
been  considered  quite  inferior.  Where  practicable,  the 
natural  regeneration  system  is  the  most  rational  and 
economical  system,  and  gives  the  best  results. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  timber  yielded 
by  naturally  renewed  forests  is  better  than  that  yielded 
by  those  which  have  been  artificially  planted  ;  but  one 
or  two  reasons  may  be  indicated  to  explain  why  it 
is  so.  Where  the  parent  trees  are  mature  and  healthy 
very  large  quantities  of  seeds  are  shed  annually  or 
periodically,  far  more  indeed  than  are  actually  required 
for  re-stocking  the  ground.  Although  an  immense 
number  of  seeds  perish,  still  a  sufficient  number  ger¬ 
minate  to  produce  a  dense,  covering  of  young  plants, 
and  in  this  way  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  protected 
against  evaporation,  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun, 
or  to  drying  winds.  To  the  shading  of  the  ground  is 
also  to  be  attributed  an  increase  in  its  fertility,  and 
nitrification  is  hardly  of  less  importance  in  forestry 
than  in  agriculture.  The  beneficial  effects  upon  tree 
growth,  which  accompany  a  complete  shading  of  the 
ground,  are  far  greater  than  would  be  considered 
possible  by  those  who  had  not  watched  the  result. 
This  is  a  matter  whose  importance  is  fully  appreciated 
on  the  Continent,  -where  nothing  in  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  of  forests  is  more  insisted  upon  than  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  an  unbroken  umbrageous  covering.  In  the 
middle  period  of  the  life  of  a  forest,  this  is  not  difficult 
to  accomplish  ;  but  in  the  earlier  period,  before  the 
young  trees  have  closed  in  on  each  other,  as  well  as  in 
the  later  period,  after  extensive  thinning  has  taken 
place,  the  ground  can  only  be  completely,  and  at  the 
same  time  profitably,  shaded  by  the  process  of  natural 
regeneration. 

Professor  Marshall  Ward,  in  a  recently  published 
work,  mentions  a  case  which  came  under  his  observa¬ 
tion  two  years  ago.  In  the  district  of  Freising,  in 
Bavaria,  there  is  a  Larch  plantation  about  seventy 
years  old.  Twenty  years  ago  the  trees  of  this  planta¬ 
tion  were  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  lack  of 
vigour— that  is  to  say,  they  were  making  little  growth 
and  were  assuming  a  stunted  appearance.  Now,  as 
is  well  known,  the  Larch  has  a  comparatively  small 
mass  of  foliage,  and  therefore  cannot  shade  the  ground 
to  the  same  degree  as  many  other  trees.  In  the  plan¬ 
tation  in  question  the  plan  was  adopted  of  thickly 
stocking  the  ground  with  young  Beeches,  and  this 
succeeded  so  well  that  now  all  signs  of  premature 
ripeness  in  the  trees  have  disappeared,  and  a  new  lease 
of  life  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  the  plantation. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  shading  of  the 
ground  is  the  shading  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems 
or  boles  of  the  trees,  for  by  this  means  the  undue 
formation  of  the  inferior  wood  which  is  first  produced 
in  a  growing  season  is  prevented.  By  the  ordinary 
methods  of  cultivation  adopted  in  this  country,  the 
young  trees  pass  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of 
their  life  in  a  semi-isolated  condition— that  is  to  say, 
about  that  number  of  years  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
trees  to  close  in  on  each  other.  During  this  time  the 
influence  of  the  sun  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  and 
on  the  roots  makes  itself  felt  much  sooner  in  each 
season  of  growth  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  stock¬ 
ing  thicker,  and  a  close  forest  or  plantation  earlier 


obtained.  By  this  means  an  undue  development  of  the 
so-called  “spring  zone”  in  the  annual  wood-rings  is 
brought  about,  and  consequently  the  average  specific 
gravity  and  quality  of  the  resulting  timber  are  much 
lowered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  trees  do  not  possess 
such  straight  boles  ;  the  wood  contains  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  knots,  especially  those  most  undesirable  ones 
called  “  loose  knots”  ;  and  the  annual  wood-rings  are 
very  much  broader  towards  the  centre  than  they  are 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  stems,  and  this  condition, 
for  many  purposes,  reduces  the  value  of  the  timber, 
besides  predisposing  it  to  ring-shape.  Where  practi¬ 
cable,  the  best  means  which  can  be  employed  to  attain 
the  desirable  closeness  in  the  early  stages  of  the  life 
history  of  a  wood  or  forest  are  found  in  well-arranged 
systems  of  natural  regeneration,  or  in  artificial  sowing. 

- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 


The  Poisonous  Primula  obconica. 

I  WAS  very  much  pleased  to  read  the  warning  to  gar¬ 
deners  concerning  the  poisonous  properties  of  Primula 
obconica,  in  your  issue  of  November  2nd,  for  it  lifted 
a  great  weight  off  my  mind.  I  have  suffered  in  the 
same  way  as  your  correspondent  “X.,”  but  in  a  much 
intensified  form.  The  inflammation  and  irritation 
appeared  periodically  as  in  his  case,  but  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  it  before.  Seeing  the  statement  of 
“X.,  ’  however,  I  referred  back  and  found  that  my 
troubles  commenced  last  June,  about  the  same  time 
that  I  potted  a  large  batch  of  P.  obconica.  I  have 
had  the  plants  under  my  charge  ever  since,  having  to 
pick  the  flowers  from  them  each  day,  and  occasionally 
the  dead  leaves.  Possibly  this  accounts  for  the 
poisoning  in  my  case  getting  worse  and  worse.  I  have 
been  to  a  skin  hospital  and  have  consulted  a  private 
doctor,  who  told  me  that  he  thought  it  was  a  peculiar 
kind  of  eczema,  but  the  medicine  and  lotion  he  gave 
me  only  made  it  worse.  Since  that  time  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  my  eyes,  nose,  and  on  my  lips,  no  doubt 
from  rubbing  or  touching  them  after  picking  the 
flowers.  It  has  been  so  bad  as  to  keep  me  awake  three 
successive  nights,  the  fearful  burning  sensation  driving 
me  nearly  crazy.  I  can  quite  understand  “X.”  saying 
that  it  is  worse  than  the  itch  and  scurvy  combined. 
The  same  symptons  have  appeared  on  the  hands  of 
the  florist  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  up  the  flowers  and 
prepare  them  for  market,  but  his  case  is  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  mine,  as  he  does  not  handle  the  roots  or  leaves. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  such  a 
dangerous  plant  should  be  discarded,  or,  at  least,  its 
properties  strictly  inquired  into.  —  E.  A.  Bide, 
W arwidc  Road,  Acock’s  Gram,  Birmingham. 

Polypodium  elasticum. 

The  elegance  of  the  fronds  of  this  Mexican  species 
reminds  one  of  the  finer  forms  of  Nephrolepis,  but  the 
pinme  are  closer,  narrower,  and  more  regularly  and 
compactly  arranged,  giving  the  frond  a  feathery-like 
appearance.  In  fact  the  plant  is  grown  under  the 
name  of  P.  plumula,  and  is  also  sometimes  named  P. 
Schkuhri.  One  who  has  grown  P.  pectinatum,  or  has 
known  it,  would  readily  mistake  the  present  one  for  it. 
Both  are  natives  of  Mexico,  and  no  doubt  closely  allied. 
The  fronds  of  P.  elasticum  are,  however,  the  finer  of 
the  two,  lanceolate  in  outline,  and  cut  to  the  mid-rib 
into  from  50  to  100  pairs  of  linear,  entire  pinme,  that 
spread  from  the  mid-rib  horizontally.  Judging  from  a 
plant  in  the  tropical  Fern  house  at  Kew,  it  is  more 
easily  grown  than  P.  pectinatum,  or  at  all  events  it 
maintains  a  iresh  appearance  under  the  genial  influences 
of  a  warm  moist  atmosphere. 

Gymnogramma  Muelleri. 

The  gold  and  silver  Ferns  of  this  genus  are  well  known 
in  gardens  as  well  as  the  more  recently  introduced  G. 
schizophylla  with  its  finely  divided  fronds.  Of  more 
recent  introduction  and  comparatively  new  is  the 
subject  under  notice,  and  quite  distinct.  The  fronds 
are  simply  pinnate  with  broad  ovate  segments.  Those 
on  the  upper  surface  are  bright  green,  but  studded  all 
over  with  scattered,  ovate,  silvery  scales  of  such  a  size 
as  to  give  the  fronds  a  spotted  or  almost  variegated 
appearance.  The  under  surface  is  densely  coated  with 
rust-coloured  scales,  almost  completely  hiding  the 
fructification  except  on  close  inspection.  The  sori  are 
arranged  along  the  veins,  but  are  so  closely  packed  that 
when  full  grown  they  form  a  confluent  mass  encircling 


tho  pinna;  towards  the  margin.  The  position  of  this 
broad  band  may  be  readily  recognised  by  its  darker 
appearance  than  the  central  portion  of  the  pinna;.  The 
species  is  evidently  of  dwarf  habit,  for  a  plant  in  the 
tropical  Fern  house  at  Kew  is  only  about  a  foot  in 
height,  the  fronds  being  seldom  over  and  generally 
under  that  height.  Small  pieces  were  sent  to  Kew 
from  Australia  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  are 
now  very  pretty  and  very  distinct  from  everything  else. 

Late  Peas. 

Peas  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November 
are  seldom  of  good  quality,  whatever  the  sorts  may  be. 
We  gathered  our  last  dish  from  Autocrat  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  which  was  a  month  later  than  last  year,  when 
everything  was  ruthlessly  cut  down  besides  Peas  on 
October  2nd.  A  vigorous  and  sturdy  habit  of  growth 
is  a  capital  recommendation  for  a  late-cropping  variety, 
and  a  potent  factor  against  mildew,  which  always  lays 
siege  to  the  weaker-growing  sorts.  Late  Peas  must  be 
kept  healthy  and  vigorous  by  means  of  nourishing 
support,  and  by  allowing  plenty  of  room  between  the 
rows,  for  nothing  removes  condensation  quicker  than 
plenty  of  air.  As  the  best  two  tall  sorts,  I  am  partial 
to  the  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  British  Queen  ;  and  for 
dwarfs  I  like  Autocrat,  Jubilee,  and  Carter’s  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  These  are  wonderful  Peas  when  well  done. — 
B.  L. 

Cordyline  indivisa  vera. 

The  leaves  of  this  distinct  variety  are  more  leathery 
and  less  gracefully  drooping  than  those  of  the  typical 
form  ;  but  the  drooping  character  is  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  by  the  beautiful  colouration  of  the  foliage.  The 
ground-work  is  of  a  deep  green,  contrasting  strongly 
with  tho  venation,  which  is  of  a  deep  orange.  The 
piineipal  veins,  as  in  most  monocotyledonous  plants, 
run  parallel  throughout  the  length  of  the  leaves,  and 
in  this  case  they  are  numerous,  and  make  their  presence 
felt  bv  their  conspicuously  bright  colour.  The  leaves 
attain  a  length  of  2  ft.  to  5  ft.,  and  from  2  ins.  to  4  ins. 
wide,  so  that  when  seen  in  good  condition,  it  really 
forms  a  handsome  plant.  In  its  native  country,  New 
Zealand,  the  unbranched  stem,  bearing  a  crown  of  leaves 
on  the  top,  varies  from  2  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height.  It  is 
stated  to  be  more  difficult  to  cultivate  and  maintain  in 
health  than  the  typical  form,  which  may  be  the  reason 
for  its  seldom  appearing  in  British  gardens,  a  matter 
which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  considering  its  hand¬ 
some  character.  When  grown  under  glass  it  should  be 
kept  perfectly  cool.  A  fine  plant  may  be  seen  in  a 
border  by  the  Fern  houses  at  Kew,  and  which  has 
stood  there  unprotected  for  the  past  two  winters.  The 
leaves  are  about  2J  ft.  long  and  2  ins.  wide, 
beautifully  coloured,  and  form  a  large  and  compact 
tuft,  springing  from  the,  as  yet,  very  short  stem. 
There  are  many  sheltered  and  warm  places  in  the  south 
and  west  of  this  country  where  its  cultivation  might  be 
attempted  in  the  same  way. 


Single-handed  G-ardeners. 

I  think,  with  “  A  Single-handed  Gardener,  Aberdeen,” 
that  this  class  of  men  in  the  north  are,  as  a  whole,  very 
industrious,  and  produce  wonderful  results,  taking 
into  consideration  the  additional  work  they  have  added 
to  their  regular  duties,  such  as  looking  after  a  pony,  a 
cow,  running  errands,  cleaning  boots,  and  a  score  of 
other  odd  demands  which  trouble  the  single-handed 
gardener.  I  think  there  are  good  practical°gardeners 
and  men  of  great  experience  to  be  found  amongst 
them  ;  and  there  are  some  who,  in  addition  to  this 
experience,  have  had  a  good  sound  education,  who 
are  quite  capable  of  managing  a  large  establishment,  if 
they  had  the  opportunity.  When,  however,  a  man  is 
down,  he  must,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  remain  there, 
whatever  his  abilities  may  be.  He  is  looked  upon  by 
those  who  are  in  superior  situations  as  an  inferior 
being,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  and  character.  Mr. 
Editor,  could  you  open  out  a  way  to  success  for  the 
diligent  and  industrious  single-handed  gardener  ?— S. 
Heaton.  [Would  that  we  could  do  so  ;  the  service 
should  be  cheerfully  rendered.  It  is  obvious  to  those 
who  read  our  remarks  carefully  that  no  aspersions  or 
slights  were  intended  to  be  cast  on  the  better  men. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  able,  industrious  men 
among  the  class  to  which  we  referred,  and,  dealing 
with  the  good  and  the  bad,  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  and  ungenerous  to  tar  all  with  the  same  brush. 
Certainly,  we  had  no  such  intention.  The  facts  of  the 
case,  as  regards  the  majority,  however,  are,  we  believe, 
to  be  as  we  stated  them,  and  no  amount  of  personal 
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abuse,  such  as  we  have  received  from  correspondents, 
whose  letters  we  cannot  publish,  will  alter  them.  The 
good  men  are  a  credit  to  their  order,  but  the  worthless 
ones  are  a  bane  to  the  profession,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  an  upheaval  of  the  standard  of  merit  among 
them. — Ed.] 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

- -i* - 

Chrysanthemums  for  Amateurs. 

Those  who  desire  to  try  their  hand  at  the  cultivation  of 
Chrysanthemums  for  greenhouse  decoration  would  do 
well  to  make  notes  of  the  varieties  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  This  can  readily  be  done  at  the  various 
exhibitions  being  held  everywhere  throughout  the 
country,  and  even  in  the  markets  and  florists’  shops, 
where  plants  in  pots  are  sold.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  names  in  some  cases,  as  these  are  not 
attended  to  in  the  way  they  ought  to  be.  Amongst  the 
autumD -flowering  kinds,  however,  none  are  probably 
more  common  than  Source  d’Or,  golden  orange  ;  Roi 
de  Preeoces,  dark  dull  crimson  ;  and  Alexandre  Dufour, 
rosy  purple.  All  of  these  are  dwarf  Japanese  kinds  that 
flower  most  profusely,  and  require  but  little  skill  in 
their  cultivation  to  produce  a  fine  display  such  as  no 
other  late  autumn  -  flowering  plants  are  capable  of 
excelling.  Other  free-floweriDg  kinds  that  are  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  this  purpose  are  Elsie,  pale  canary- 
yellow,  ultimately  nearly  white  ;  L’lsle  des  Plaisirs, 
bronzy  crimson,  floriferous  and  of  medium  height  ; 
Margot,  rose  ;  Bertier  Rendatler,  orange,  yellow  and 
red  :  Yal  d’Andorre,  orange-crimson  ;  0.  J.  Quintus, 
lilac  ;  and  Avalanche,  white.  The  incurved  kinds  are 
generally  less  easily  managed,  especially  to  obtain  them 
in  character.  Some  of  those  most  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose  are  Mrs.  George  Rundle,  George  Glenny, 
Lord  Alcester,  Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and 
others.  Pompons  without  number  may  be  employed 
for  greenhouse  decoration,  as  they  readily  form  bushy 
plants  and  flower  freely.  Some  very  pretty  single 
kinds  that  will  answer  the  same  purposes,  and  also  for 
cut  flowers  are  Mary  Anderson,  white  and  pink  ;  Jane, 
white  ;  Yellow  Jane,  bright  yellow  ;  Lady  Churchill, 
bronzy  crimson  ;  and  Miss  Rose,  pink. 

Chinese  Primulas. 

The  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  at  present  are 
watering  and  ventilation.  Occasional  weak  doses  of 
liquid  manure  will  also  assist  them  greatly,  enabling 
them  to  make  finer  growth  and  larger  blooms.  The 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  growers  at  this  season  have 
to  contend,  is  damping,  both  of  the  foliage  and  blooms, 
and  occasionally  the  whole  plant  damps  off  at  the  neck, 
just  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil.  This 
arises  through  irregularity  in  watering,  aided,  of  course, 
by  a  wet  and  stagnant  atmosphere  nearly  always 
prevalent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  In  order  to  counteract  this,  the  plants  must  be 
stood  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  if  on  shelves,  so 
much  the  better.  Give  an  abundance  of  ventilation  on 
all  favourable  occasions,  and  remember  that  just  a  little 
fire-heat  is  necessary  to  make  them  grow  and  flower 
freely,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time  render  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  buoyant,  and  make  damping 
almost  an  impossibility.  “Watering  should  be  done  in 
the  morning,  so  that  all  superfluous  moisture  may  be 
dried  up  before  night.  Although  less  is  required  at 
this  dull  season  than  in  spring  or  summer,  yet  the 
matter  must  not  be  neglected,  for  if  the  plants  get  very 
dry  the  roots  are  killed,  and  when  a  deluge  of  water 
is  given,  stagnation  ensues,  and  the  plants  damp  off  at 
the  neck,  or  the  whole  of  the  roots  rot. 

Cinerarias. 

The  earliest  sown  batches  have  been  flowering  for  some 
time  past  ;  but  as  a  rule,  amateurs’  plants  are  much 
later,  and  by  this  time  are  just  making  good  bushy 
tufts  of  leaves,  while  in  some  cases  the  plants  are  yet 
very  small.  No  rich  feeding  need  be  given  them  at 
this  time,  provided  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown 
was  properly  enriched  with  manure  before  potting. 
As  the  pots  become  crowded  with  roots,  however — or, 
better  still,  before  this  happens — the  plants  should  be 
re-potted  until  they  have  attained  the  requisite  size  for 
flowering,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  grower. 
If  allowed  to  get  pot-bound  in  a  small  state,  the  plant 
will  afterwards  only  send  up  a  single  stem  bearing  a 
truss  of  small  flower  heads.  After  the  plants  have 
grown  to  the  requisite  size,  and  filled  the  pots  with 
roots,  the  flower  stem  will  begin  to  push  up,  and  they 
may  then  be  assisted  with  liquid  manure.  Keep  the 
plants  well  exposed  to  light  and  not  too  crowded, 
otherwise  the  foliage  will  soon  suffer,  an  evil  that  must 


be  guarded  against  on  all  occasions,  for  not  only  do  the 
plants  look  bad,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  flower 
so  well.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  foliage 
of  the  Cineraria  is  more  tender  than  that  of  the  Chinese 
Primula,  and  must  be  protected  from  frost  when  that 
occurs.  During  the  present  mild  weather  the  plants 
may  be  allowed  with  safety  to  stand  near  the  glass,  and 
he  well  ventilated  on  all  favourable  occasions  ;  but  in 
the  event  of  severe  frost,  they  should  be  moved  back¬ 
wards  quite  away  from  it. 

Carnations. 

In  order  to  get  these  to  flower  freely  in  winter,  a  little 
more  artificial  heat  is  required  than  is  necessary  for 
Chrysanthemums,  Heaths,  and  similar  subjects  that 
must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Moreover,  a  sweet- 
scented  Carnation  is  very  much  appreciated  in  winter 
for  cut-flower  purposes;  therefore,  a  little  artificial 
heat  will  be  ungrudgingly  given  by  those  who  love  this 
sweet  flower,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not.  A  little 
artificial  or  liquid  manure  will  also  enable  the  flowers 
to  become  larger,  and  also  to  be  produced  in  greater 
quantity.  A  close  stifling  atmosphere  must,  however, 
be  avoided,  or  the  shoots  will  become  drawn  and  lanky. 
On  the  side  benches  near  the  glass  is  the  best  position 
for  them. 

- -»*«• - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

♦ 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba. 

The  grandest  specimen  of  this  Orchid  that  I  have 
ever  met  with,  is  in  the  possession  of  Reginald  Young, 
Esq.,  of  Linnett  Lane,  Liverpool.  The  variety  is  also 
one  of  the  best,  having  bold  well-shaped  sepals  and 
petals  of  ivory  whiteness.  The  specimen  bears  seventeen 
expanded  flowers,  and  some  half-a-dozen  buds  or  more 
to  open.  The  plant  is  a  strong  healthily  grown  one, 
with  upwards  of  forty  very  fine  plump  bulbs,  and  good 
foliage.  It  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  one  the  lucky  owner 
may  be  proud  of. — Urbanus. 

Odontoglossum  harryanum. 

Amongst  the  many  finely  cultivated  plants  in  the 
Orchid  houses  of  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Allerton  Beeches,  may 
now  be  seen  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  with  a 
branched  spike  fully  4  ft.  9  ins.  long,  showing  upwards 
of  two  dozen  flowers.  Mr.  Edwards  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  his  success  in  the  cultivation  of  so 
grand  an  example  (one  of  many  only),  under  his 
fostering  care. — Rusticus. 

Oncidium  Wentworthianum. 

Amongst  the  brown  and  yellow-flowered  Oncidiums  of 
the  most  prevalent  type,  few  are  more  distinct  in 
general  appearance  than  0.  "Wentworthianum.  Its 
usual  time  of  flowering  is  summer,  but  like  many 
others  under  artificial  conditions,  it  may  be  had  in 
flower  at  the  present  time.  The  flower  stems  rise  to 
the  height  of  3  ft.  or  more,  and  are  panicled  along  great 
part  of  their  length,  bearing  larger  flowers  than  the 
majority  of  the  same  class  in  cultivation.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  pale  yellow,  heavily  barred  transversely 
with  rich  brown  towards  the  base.  The  lower  part  of 
the  lip  is  also  marked  with  the  same  dark  hue,  the  rest 
being  yellow.  Now  in  the  majority  of  the  species  of 
the  0.  reflexum  type  the  flowers  are  generally  much 
smaller,  and  the  markings  altogether  paler  in  hue  even 
at  the  best.  The  foliage  is  copious,  and  of  a  rich 
shining  green,  and  the  plant  grows  vigorously.  It  is  a 
native  of  Guatemala,  but  thrives  well  under  cool 
treatment. 

- -»*<- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

Crystal  Palace. — November  8th  and  9th. 

The  usual  annual  display  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the 
Palace  was  held  on  the  above  dates,  when  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  cut  blooms,  groups,  and  trained  specimens  was 
got  together.  As  usual,  the  greatest  attention  was 
centred  on  the  cut  blooms,  where  there  was  generally 
strong  competition.  The  weakest  part  of  the  exhibition, 
perhaps,  was  the  incurved  kinds,  where  shown  in 
classes  by  themselves.  Another  point  to  be  noticed 
was  that  few  of  the  old  exhibitors  were  amongst  the 
leading  prize  winners.  The  premier  prize  for  twenty- 
four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties  was 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Inglefield,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  "VV.  Kelk, 
Bart.,  Ted  worth  Gardens,  Marlborough.  There  were 
fourteen  entries.  His  finest  Japanese  blooms  were 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  Boule  d’Or,  Mr.  J.  M.  Pigny, 
Avalanche,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  "VV.  G.  Drover, 
Madame  Baco,  Bertha  Flight,  Carew  Underwood, 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Madame  J.  Laing,  and  Meg  Merrilies. 
Fine  incurved  blooms  were  Empress  of  India,  Golden 


Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Queen 
of  England,  Princess  of  "Wales,  Golden  Queen  of 
England,  Alfred  Salter,  Refulgence,  Miss  M.  A. 
Haggas,  Miss  Mary  Morgan,  and  Barbara.  Mr.  Peter 
Blair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  won  the  second  prize  with  a  good 
exhibit ;  Mr.  J.  Doughty,  gardener  to  Mrs.  M.  Tomlin, 
Angley  Park,  Cranbrook,  being  third  ;  and  the  fourth 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  gardener  to  Wilfred 
Marshal,  Esq.,  Taunton.  The  first  prize  for  eighteen 
incurved  varieties  went  to  Mr.  J.  Horsfield,  gardener  to 
Lord  Heytesbury,  Heytesbury,  Wilts  ;  he  was  followed 
by  Mr.  P.  Blair.  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Carlile,  Esq.,  Ponsboume  Park,  Herts,  was  first  for 
twelve  incurved  blooms,  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Ritchings, 
gardener  to  W.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Branderies,  Beddington. 
Mr.  P.  Blair  had  the  best  six  incurved  of  one  variety 
in  fine  blooms  of  Queen  of  England.  Messrs. 
Ray  &  Co.,  Sittingbourne,  were  second.  Mr.  J. 
Blackbourne,  gardener  to  John  Scott,  Jun.,  Esq., 
Elmstead  Grange,  Chislehurst,  took  the  leading  prize 
for  eighteen  Japanese  varieties.  Fine  blooms  were 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Stanstead  White,  Boule  d’Or,  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  and  Meg  Merrilies.  Mr.  C.  Cox,  gardener 
to  J.  Trotter,  Esq.,  Brickenden  Grange,  Hertford,  was 
second.  Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crawford, 
Reigate,  had  the  best  twelve  Japanese,  and  Mr. 
W.  Collins  was  second.  There  were  twenty  entries. 
Mr.  P.  Blair  had  the  best  six  of  one  variety  in 
Avalanche  ;  Mr.  H.  Harker,  gardener  to  H.  Shindler, 
Esq.,  Epsom,  was  second.  Mr.  H.  Collins  had  the  best 
reflexed  varieties,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Hookings,  gardener  to  S.  W.  Graystone,  Esq.,  Hurst 
Side,  West  Moulsey.  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  gardener  to 

D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Devonshire  House,  Roehampton, 
had  the  best  large  Anemone  varieties,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  A.  Coombes,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley, 
Dudlev.  Staffs.  Mr.  G.  Duncan,  gardenerto  C.  J.  Lu  :as, 
E  q.,  Waraham  Couri,  Horsham,  had  the  best  Pompons, 
Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden 
Park,  Surrey,  being  second.  The  same  order  of  merit 
was  observed  for  Pompon  Anemones.  Mr.  M.  Sullivan 
was  first  for  Japanese  Anemones,  and  Mr.  A.  Coombes 
took  second  prize.  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to 

E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  was  awarded 
the  first  for  single  varieties.  The  only  collection  of  in¬ 
curved  varieties  arranged  for  effect  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  many  of  the 
blooms  being  of  high  quality.  They  also  took  the  first 
prize  for  a  similar  group  of  Japanese  kinds.  Very  tall 
plants  occupied  the  back  of  the  group,  and  from  thence 
the  plants  were  graduated  to  the  front,  where  they 
were  very  dwarf  and  well  furnished  with  foliage. 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Perry  Vale,  took  the  second 
prize  in  this  class.  There  was  a  class  for  a  smaller 
group,  open  to  amateurs  only,  and  the  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Gravete,  gardener  to  Dr.  Hetley, 
Upper  Norwood  ;  Mr.  A.  Griffin,  gardener  to  A.  W. 
Carpenter,  Esq.,  Sydenham,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Hudd,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Prior,  Esq.,  Gordon  House, 
Blackheath,  came  in  third  with  a  good  group. 
Trained  specimens  were  equal  to  or  better  than  those 
of  last  year.  The  first  prize  for  six  incurved  trained 
specimens  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Wesker,  gardener  to 
A.  Heaver,  Esq.,  Tooting  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  E. 
Cherry,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gabriel,  Norfolk  House, 
Streatham.  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Lile, 
Esq.,  Brixton  Hill,  took  first  prize  for  four  incurved 
specimens,  as  well  as  that  for  six  trained  Japanese 
kinds  ;  he  was  here  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Cherry.  For 
four  trained  specimens,  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to 
D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  took  the  first 
prize,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Wesker.  Mr.  J. 
Mc.Kenzie,  gardener  to  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Linton  Park,  Maidstone,  had  the  best  trained 
Pompons,  which  were  broad,  convex,  or  nearly  flat, 
but  well-flowered  specimens  ;  he  was  followed  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Cooper,  North  Croydon.  Mr.  C.  Welstead, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  Lodge,  Bramley  Hill,  Croydon, 
took  the  first  prize  for  coloured  Chinese  Primulas  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman  Evans, 
Ewell  Grove,  Surrey,  had  the  best  white  and  the  best 
double  varieties. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons, 
Reading  ;  and  the  first  prize  for  five  dishes  of  Potatos 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Cartwright,  Eydon  Hall,  Northampton  ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Shrivenham,  being  second  ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles, 
gardener  to  R.  A.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Edgecote  Park, 
third  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Sir  E. 
G.  Loder,  Bart,  Leonardslee,  Horsham,  was  fourth. 
Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  again  first  for  six  dishes  ;  Mr.  E. 
S.  Wiles  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  third  ; 
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Mr.  C.  Osman,  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools, 
Sutton,  Surrey,  came  in  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Cherry 
was  fifth.  For  six  dishes,  of  English  origin,  Mr.  J. 
Hughes  was  first ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles  second ;  Mr.  C. 
W.  Howard,  Canterbury,  third  ;  and  Mr.  George 
Goldsmith  fourth.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  also  offered  prizes  for  Potatos.  For  two 
dishes  the  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Mr.  C. 

Howard,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  respectively.  For 
six  dishes,  the  following  was  the  order  of  merit — 
namely,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  Mr.  C. 
Howard,  and  Mr.  J.  Pannell,  gardener  to  McDonald 
Smith,  Esq.,  Caterham.  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  Reading, 
offered  prizes  for  Potatos.  In  the  class  for  six  dishes 
Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  and  Mr.  H.  Ridgewell, 
Histon  Eoad,  Cambridge,  took  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named  ;  and  for  three  dishes  Mr.  J.  Hughes  was  first, 
followed  by  Mr.  C.  Osman. 

There  was  a  number  of  miscellaneous  exhibits, 
amongst  which  was  a  large  collection  of  Potatos  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Eeading.  Sutton’s  Abundance, 
an  oval,  flattened,  and  handsome  disease-resisting 
Potato,  taking  the  place  of  Magnum  Bonum,  was  shown 
in  quantity.  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  of  Reading,  also  exhibited 
Potatos  largely,  Fidler’s  Eeading  Giant  being  shown 
amongst  others  in  quantity.  It  is  being  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  public  as  a  Potato  of  good  quality,  great 
size  and  a  heavy  cropper.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  had  an  exhibit  of  over  fifty  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  large  variety  of  Gourds,  and 
some  stands  of  Japanese  and  other  Chrysanthemums 
done  up  in  trusses.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  had  a  table  of  Chinese  Primulas,  amongst  which 
were  Holborn  Blue,  White,  Carmine,  Vermilion,  Queen 
(blush),  and  Elaine,  plain  and  Fern-leaved  varieties. 
Several  First  Class  Certificates  were  awarded  for  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  and  are  noted  in  another  column. 


Kent  County. — 6th  and  1th  November. 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Rink, 
Blackheath,  on  the  above  dates,  when  a  splendid  exhi¬ 
bition  was  got  together,  far  exceeding  that  of  last  year, 
both  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits.  The 
finest  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  to  occupy  more 
than  50  square  feet,  was  that  of  F.  Williams,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Payne),  Oatlands,  Lewisham  Park. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  half  cone,  with  the  plants  at 
the  back,  raised  on  pots.  It  consisted  mostly  of  in¬ 
curved  and  Japanese  kinds,  and  was  very  effective. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  F.  P.  Preston,  Esq. 
Southbank,  Blackheath  ;  and  the  third  to  J.  L. 
Hemmerde,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Barker),  Eliot  Place, 
Blackheath.  For  a  group  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  F.  W.  Prior,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Iludd), 
Gordon  House,  Blackheath,  took  the  first  prize  ;  J.  L. 
Hemmerde,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  W.  Strang,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Mullins),  Blackheath,  was  third. 
W.  C.  Pickersgill,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Moore), 
Blendon  Hall,  Bexley,  had  the  best  standards.  The 
liveliest  competition  was  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
Japanese  and  eighteen  incurved  varieties,  as  there  was 
an  award  of  £10  as  a  first  prize,  and  this  was  taken  by 
D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  M.  Sullivan), 
Downshire  House,  Roehampton.  He  had  some  splendid 
blooms  of  both  kinds,  including  the  best  Miss  M.  A. 
Haggas  in  the  show.  Mrs.  M.  Tomlin  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Doughty),  Angley  Park,  Cranbrook,  was  second,  and 
C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Packman),  The 
Elms,  Foots  Cray,  came  third.  There  were  nine 
entries,  and  the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the  show — 
namely,  Golden  Empress— occurred  in  the  stands  of 
J.  Aird,  Esq.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Skinner),  East 
Sutton  Park,  Staplehurst.  The  best  twelve  incurved 
sorts  were  shown  by  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Mease),  Downside,  Leatherhead.  The  first  prize 
for  twelve  Japanese  went  to  John  Scott,  Jun.,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Blackburne),  Chislehurst.  A.  Tate, 
Esq.,  had  the  best  reflexed  kinds  ;  Mrs.  Arbuthnot 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Mitchell),  Bexley,  was  first  for  large 
and  Japanese  Anemones;  Mr.  J.  J.  Hillier,  Wandsworth, 
had  the  best  Pompons ;  Mr.  M.  Tomlin  took  the 
leading  award  for  twelve  blooms  of  the  Queen  family  ; 
F.  W.  Prior,  Esq.,  had  the  best  white  Japanese  ;  while 
the  best-coloured  Japanese  came  from  W.  C.  Pickersgill, 
Esq. ;  and  the  finest  six  incurved  kinds  from  J.  Scott, 
Junr.,  Esq.  All  of  the  above  were  open  classes,  but  a 
number  were  reserved  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners.  J. 
Scott,  Junr.,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Blackburne),  took 
the  first  prize  for  eighteen  Japanese  varieties,  including 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  which  was  the  best  of  that  class  in  the 
show,  and  was  too  large  for  the  stand.  J.  Aird,  Esq.> 


M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Skinner),  took  the  first  prize 
for  twelve  incurved  blooms  ;  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Blick),  The  Warren,  Hayes,  had  the  best  twelve 
Japanese  kinds,  and  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  took  the  leading 
prize  for  six  incurved  sorts.  The  best  Violet  Tomlin 
shown  was  that  of  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
H.  Shoesmith),  Croydon.  In  the  miscellaneous  class  a 
large  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  of  all  sections,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Jones,  Camberwell.  A 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  some 
Cyclamens  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  exhibited  a  collection  of  twenty-four  fine  blooms 
of  Etoile  de  Lyon. 


East  Grinstead. 

This  fast-improving  town  was  quite  en  fete  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  inst.,  when  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  show 
was  held.  The  day  being  beautifully  fine,  visitors 
flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
anxious  and  enterprising  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs. 
J enks  and  Beck,  whose  arrangements  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  them.  The  show  of  specimen  plants  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  usual,  but  the  fine  group  from  Mr. 
Dunn,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Truscott,  the  increased 
number  of  cut-bloom  exhibitors,  the  non-competitive 
display  from  Mr.  Wallis,  florist,  and  the  fine  collection 
of  Pears  and  Apples  from  the  Messrs.  Cheal,  Lowfield 
Nurseries,  together  with  many  other  fruit  exhibitors, 
made  up,  as  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  the  grandest 
autumn  show  ever  seen  in  the  town.  For  six  specimen 
plants,  Mr.  Boland,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Blount,  was 
first,  and  Mr.  Dunn  second.  In  the  amateurs’  class, 
Mr.  Marden  was  first,  and  Mr.  R.  Dawe  second.  The 
best  group  came  from  Mr.  Dunn.  The  competition  for 
cut  blooms  was  very  keen  and  close.  For  twenty-four 
incurved  varieties,  distinct,  Mr.  Heasman,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Oxley,  came  in  first  ;  Mr.  Budworth,  gardener  to 
H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Rockhurst,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Boland 
third.  For  twelve  blooms,  incurved :  First,  Mr. 
Roberts  ;  second,  Mr.  Heasman  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Brine, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Glyn,  Rook’s  Nest, 
Godstone.  For  twelve  Japanese  :  First,  Mr.  White  ; 
second,  Mr.  Heasman  ;  third,  Mr.  Friend.  For  six 
Japanese  :  First,  Mr.  Heasman  ;  second,  Mr.  White  ; 
third,  Mr.  Boland.  The  best  Anemone-flowered 
varieties  came  from  Mr.  Boland  ;  second,  Mr.  Heasman  ; 
third,  Mr.  White.  Mr.  Heasman,  Mr.  Woodfine,  and 
Mr.  White  had  the  best  reflexed  flowers,  Mr.  Budworth 
and  Mr.  Friend  the  best  bouquets,  and  Mr.  Friend  the 
finest  spray.  In  the  fruit  classes,  Mr.  Prentice,  gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Paddockhurst,  was  first 
for  black  and  white  Grapes,  also  for  Apples  and  Pears. 


St.  Neots. 

Well  done,  St.  Neots  !  That  was  my  exclamation  as 
I  went  into  the  Corn  Exchange  of  this  town  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  inst.  A  very  pretty  and  attractive 
show  had  been  provided  by  Mr.  W.  Ratchelous,  the 
active  honorary  secretary,  and  while  arranging  the 
various  exhibits  so  that  they  could  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  he  yet  allowed  as  much  space  as  possible 
for  locomotion.  The  groups  were  very  bright.  That 
which  took  the  first  prize  came  from  Mr.  Myers,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Hinchingbrook,  and  the 
plants  were  both  well  grown  and  flowered.  Mr. 
Redman,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Goodgames,  Esq. ,  Eynesbury, 
was  second.  Plants  were  somewhat  poor.  There  was 
a  good  specimen  of  Dr.  Sharpe  and  one  of  Hiver  Fleuri, 
but  beyond  these  there  was  scarcely  anything  worthy 
of  mention. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  show  laid  in  the  classes  open 
to  all,  and  the  fact  that  a  handsome  Silver  Cup  was 
being  contended  for  in  the  leading  class  for  thirty-six 
blooms— eighteen  incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese — 
caused  no  little  excitement  among  local  growers.  The 
Cup  was  won  last  year  by  Mr.  Adams,  gardener  to 
G.  B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Frogmore  Hall,  Hertford.  Ho 
made  a  determined  and  successful  effort  to  secure  it  on 
this  occasion,  and  it  is  now  his  property.  Against  him 
he  had  Mr.  R.  Petfield,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Thornhill, 
Esq.,  Diddington  Hall,  Huntingdon,  whose  Japanese 
were  equal  to  those  of  Mr.  Adams,  but  his  incurved 
fell  a  few  points  behind.  Mr.  Adams’  incurved  were 
finely  finished,  and  consisted  of  Lord  Wolseley,  Queen 
of  England,  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Bronze 
Queen,  Lord  Alcester,  Golden  Queen,  Alfred  Salter, 
John  Salter,  Princess  of  Wales,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas, 
and  Violet  Tomlin.  His  Japs  were  Baronno  de  Prailly, 
Avalanche,  Japonais,  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets, 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  Carew  Underwood,  Mrs.  H. 
Cannell,  Meg  Merrilies,  Madame  J.  Laing,  and  Mdlle. 


Lacroix.  In  both  cases  duplicates  were  allowed.  In 
the  class  for  twelve  incurved  Mr.  Adams  was  again 
first.  Mr.  Petfield  had  the  best  twelve  Japs,  which 
were  a  remarkably  good  lot,  and  Mr.  Myers  was  a  good 
second.  Mr.  Myers  had  the  best  twelve  reflexed,  Mr. 
Thomas,  gardener,  Paxton  Park,  St.  Neots,  being 
second.  Mr.  Thomas  had  the  best  twelve  large- 
flowered  Anemones,  and  also  the  leading  twelve 
Pompons. 

There  were  other  classes  for  Chrysanthemums,  and 
also  for  bouquets,  table  decorations,  &c.,  but  knowing 
the  demands  on  your  space,  I  must  pass  them  over, 
and  likewise  any  notice  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
shown. 

After  the  judging  was  over,  the  judges  and  exhibitors 
were 'entertained  at  luncheon  in  the  Public  Hall,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mee,  Vicar  of  St.  Neots,  in  the  chair,  when 
the  Cup  was  presented  to  Mr.  Adams  in  due  form, 
then  filled  with  champagne  and  passed  round  in  loving 
fashion. — It.  D. 
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Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies. 

Manchester. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 
the  president,  presiding.  Professor  W.  C.  Williamson, 
Owen’s  College,  delivered  an  (address  on  “  Plant 
Nutrition  ;  especially  on  the  supplies  of  nitrogen  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.”  Having  spoken  of  his  own 
interest  in  all  horticultural  matters,  he  pointed  out  that 
even  practical  men  had  much  to  learn  from  a  study  of 
science.  Thinking  that  some  of  the  remarks  as  to  the 
scientific  principles  that  underlie  the  question  of  plant 
nourishment  might  be  acceptable  to  some  at  all  events, 
he  might  tell  them  something  they  had  not  had 
occasion  to  look  into  before.  We  had  gained  wonderful 
knowledge  in  the  structure  of  all  plants,  and  in  what 
took  place  during  the  life  history  of  the  plants,  but  he 
would  impress  upon  young  gardeners  especially  the 
importance  of  acquiring  a  little  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
Even  gardeners  were  not  independent  of  such  knowledge ; 
they  would  be  much  better  for  it,  and  certainly  be  none 
the  worse.  Chemistry  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
study  of  plant  life  taken  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  certain  physical  forces  which  belong  to  natural 
philosophy,  though  closely  allied  to  chemistry.  What 
was  the  fundamental  point  in  the  life  history  of  plants  ? 
Let  them  take  a  moss  or  other  plant  which  had  a  lower 
organisation  than  that  of  moss,  and  they  would  find 
it  consisted  solely  and  entirely  often  of  a  single  cell. 
This  was  the  active  instrument  of  life  in  plants  as  well 
as  in  all  animals.  Speaking  of  the  value  of  liberal 
manuring,  he  said  the  Lothian  farmers  of  Scotland 
understood  better  than  their  southern  brethren  the 
principle  of  proper  manuring,  and  so  knew  how  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  money  out  of  their  land.  He 
advised  gardeners  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
more  manure  there  was  in  the  soil,  the  more  nourishment 
would  the  plants  obtain,  and  so  thrive  better.  There 
might  be  more  manure  than  the  plant  really  required, 
but  this  was  shown  to  be  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise.  Plants  could  take  up  no  nourishment  that 
was  solid  ;  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  fluid,  or  it  would 
be  of  no  use  to  the  plant.  But  provision  was  made  for 
everything,  and  they  must  all  wonder  at  the  marvellous 
works  of  nature.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Professor  Williamson  for  his  address. 

- ->S<— - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 


THE  STOVE. 

Caladium.s. — Some  growers  find  difliculty  in  keeping 
the  tubers  of  this  class  of  plants  alive  during  the  long 
winter  months.  The  chief  causes  that  induce  the 
tubers  to  rot,  is  that  when  the  leaves  cease  to  be 
ornamental,  or  are  no  longer  required,  the  plants  are 
forthwith  dried  off,  and  stored  away  in  some  hidden  or 
out-of-the-way  corner  till  they  are  required  for  starting 
again  ;  secondly,  that  they  are  kept  too  dry  for  a 
lengthened  period  ;  and  thirdly,  they  are  kept  at  too 
low  a  temperature,  which  is  altogether  prejudicial  to 
them,  and  not  such  as  they  are  accustomed  to  in  their 
native  haunts.  All  these  dangers  could  be  avoided  to 
some  extent  by  keeping  them  moderately  moist,  and  in 
a  temperature  where  the  younger  leaves  would  be 
maintained  in  a  tolerably  fresh  condition  till  the  turn 
of  the  year,  when  the  worst  of  our  weather,  that  is,  the 
dullest  and  dampest,  would  be  past.  Then  by  more 
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thoroughly  drying  them  o(T  for  a  short  time,  they 
would  be  ready  to  start  with  renewed  vigour  in  spring. 

Gloxinias  and  Achimenes. — The  shelves  of  a  stove 
or  intermediate  house,  or  even  a  pit,  would  be  con¬ 
venient  places  for  storing  these  tubers  or  rhizomes. 
Many  of  them  get  lost  during  winter,  especially  those 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  if  placed  under  the  stages  of 
a  cold  greenhouse.  They  will  also  escape  the  danger  of 
drip  if  thus  raised  above  growing  plants,  and  those 
that  are  continually  being  watered. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Tuberous  Begonias.— The  late  batches  of  these  now 
going  out  of  bloom  must  not  be  suddenly  dried  off,  but 
ripened  gradually  by  the  partial  withholding  of  water, 
and  by  giving  a  free  ventilation  with  alow  temperature. 
Some  succeed  in  wintering  them  in  a  cold  frame,  but 
as  a  rule  the  tubers  do  best  where  frost  is  entirely  kept 
out.  The  pots  containing  them  should  also  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  the  soil  will  keep  moderately  moist 
without  having  recourse  to  watering.  The  presence  of 
the  leaves  for  a  time  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
ripening  of  the  tubers,  and  in  storing  them  with  starch 
and  other  necessary  reserve  material. 

Camellias  for  Early  Work. — In  order  to  prolong 
the.  season  of  these  useful  subjects,  a  batch  should 
receive  special  treatment  during  the  growing  season. 
By  placing  them  in  a  house  with  a  warm  temperature 
and  a  moist  atmosphere,  they  will  be  induced  to  make 
an  early  growth,  and  this  ripening  early,  the  buds  will 
be  in  a  forward  state  long  before  those  that  are  brought 
on  gradually  in  a  low  temperature.  When  once  this 
habit  has  been  acquired,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  plants  to  bloom  at  a  correspondingly  early 
period. 

Lilies. — No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  re-potting 
these  useful  bulbs,  if  the  operation  has  not  already  been 
completed.  The  longer  such  work  is  delayed,  the  more 
danger  there  is  of  injuring  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
plants  by  the  breaking  of  the  fleshy  brittle  roots  that 
commence  to  permeate  the  soil  at  an  early  period. 
Hough  and  fibrous,  but  rich  and  light  material  forms 
the  most  suitable  compost  in  which  to  grow  Lilies,  as  it 
can  readily  be  permeated  by  their  fleshy  roots. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Chrysanthemums.— Rob  Roy:  Six  first-rate  early  Japanese 
varieties  would  be  William  Holmes,  Elaine,  Jlons.  Freeman, 
Elsie,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  and  Avalanche.  A  dozen  good  later  sorts 
would  be  Comte  de  Germany,  Mdme.  C.  Audiguier,  Meg  Merrilies, 
Baronue  de  Prailly,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Belle  Paule,  Carew 
Underwood,  Thunberg,  Japonais,  Soleil  Levant,  M.  Tarin,  and 
Jean  Delaux.  We  cannot  tell  you  where  you  can  get  “good 
seed  of  this  variety."  You  must  try  and  save  your  own. 

Hydrangeas. — C.  Williams:  Let  them  flower  and  then  cut 
them  back  as  hard  as  you  please,  if  they  are  getting  too  large. 
For  pot  culture  _we  should  prefer  to  raise  some  young  plants 
from  cuttings  every  two  or  three  years. 

Names  of  Fruits. — T.  T.B. ,  East  Molesey :  1,  Hanwell  Souring  ; 
10,  Betty  Geeson  ;  11,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  12,  Warner’s  King  ; 
others  not  recognised.  We  certainly  replied  to  your  previous 
inquiry,  hut  forget  now  under  what  initials.  J.  W.  M. :  1, 
Brabant  Bellefteur ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  4,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  5, 
Lemon  Pippin;  G,  Northern  Greening;  9,  Gravenstein ;  11, 
Flower  of  Kent ;  others  not  recognised. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  L.,  Hawick:  Cochlearia  officinalis  (the 
Scurvy  Grass),  often  found  at  high  elevations).  Henry  Catts : 
The  Snowberry  (Symphoricarpos  racemosus).  Al.  Menzie :  1, 
Peristrophe  speciosa  ;  2,  Libonia  floribunda  ;  3,  Browallia  elata  ; 
4,  Habrothamnus  elegans.  Geo.  Rathen:  1,  Neplirolepis  Duffii; 
2,  Adiantum  cultratum  Sanetae  Catliariuae ;  3,  Lomaria  chilensis  ; 
4,  Pteris  longifolia ;  5,  Selaginella  caulescens  minor.  T.  Stubbs  : 
Sibthorpia  europiea  variegata. 

Oranges  and  Palms.—  Stella :  If  the  boxes  are  to  stand  in 
the  pans  on  the  floor,  ordinary  zinc  will  be  strong  enough,  and 
the  pans  would  look  neatest  if  made  only  an  inch  or  two  wider 
than  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  and  about  2  ins.  deep.  WTe  would 
not  advise  you  to  keep  water  in  the  pans  regularly,  as  it  would 
do  the  plants  no  good. 

Orchid  Leaves  Diseased  .—Samuel  Heaton :  Some  insect  pest 
or  other  has  been  at  work  on  the  leaves  you  sent  us,  hut  we 
could  not  find  any  perfect  specimens  either  alive  or  dead, 
although  traces  of  them  are  abundant  in  the  shape  of  round, 
discoloured  patches,  with  a  brown  spot  on  the  centre  of  each. 
In  some  places  there  were  small  blisters,  brown  or  discoloured 
internally,  and  either  empty  or  containing  round  bodies  like  eggs. 
You  may  he  able  to  deteit  the  enemy  at  work,  if  not  yet  gone 
to  rest  or  dead.  We  strongly  suspect  the  small  blisters  contain¬ 
ing  eggs  to  he  those  of  some  small  species  of  mite.  All  y  ou  can 
do  at  present  is  to  remove  and  burn  those  leaves  showing  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  and  to  wash  those  still  healthy,  or  mostly 
so,  with  some  good  insecticide  such  as  Fir  Tree  Oil  or  Gis- 
hurst  Compound,  using  a  little  sulphur  in  the  mixture. 

Tomatos  Diseased. — Clyde:  Vie  have  carefully  examined  the 
specimens  yon  sent  us,  hut  fail  to  detect  any  trace  of  disease  or 
of  insects.  It  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  you  are  keeping 
your  plants  too  close,  and  do  not  give  them  sufficient  venti¬ 
lation.  The  leaves  look  drawn  and  thin  in  texture.  Some  of 
them  are  a  little  curled,  but  several  of  the  varieties  are  naturally 
very  much  so  under  the  best,  of  cultivation,  whether  under  glass 
or  in  the  open  air.  We  should  advise  you  to  give  more  venti¬ 
lation,  even  if  it  he  necessary  to  use  more  fuel  occasionally  to  keep 
up  the  requisite  temperature.  At  this  period  of  the  year, 
howevei,  it  is  better  policy  to  grow  the  plants  slowly  rather 
than  force  them  when  the  light  is  so  deficient. 

Vine  Composition.  —  Charles  Williams:  You  would  find  it 
much  cheaper  to  buy  a  little  of  Thomson’s  Styptic,  than  to 
make  a  mixture  yourself.  But  do  you  really  want  anything  of 
the  kind?  If  your  wood  is  well  ripened,  the  cuts  will  not 
require  dressing.  The  styptic  is  only  used  when  the  Vines  are 
pruned,  while  the  sap  is  active. 
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Figs. — Preparations  should  be  made  for  starting  the 
earliest  batch  in  pots  at  an  early  date.  What  pruning 
and  dressing  may  be  required  should  be  done  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  interior  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  to 
be  forced  should  receive  a  thorough  washing,  the  walls 
limewashed,  and  the  woodwork  painted.  Fire-heat 
can  be  greatly  dispensed  with  for  a  time,  provided  a 
bed  of  good  fermenting  Beech  and  Oak  leaves  is  made 
up.  The  genial  moisture  arising  from  these  will  also 
keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  suitable  state  for  the  favour¬ 
able  development  of  the  young  wood  and  fruit,  while  it 
will  prove  very  prejudicial  to  insect  life. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing.— Yicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  and  Keen’s  Seedling  are  still  amongst  the 
best  for  early  forcing  ;  and  Black  Prince  may  also  be 
used,  but  in  order  to  ripen  it  first,  it  should  be  started 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  others.  If  the  two  first- 
named  are  started  about  the  end  of  this  month,  ripe 
fruit  should  be  obtained  about  the  second  or  third  week  in 
February.  Before  introducing  them  to  the  forcing 
house,  examine  the  drainage  to  see  that  perfect  passage 
is  ensured  for  superfluous  moisture  to  percolate  away. 
Should  worms  have  gained  access  to  the  pots  have  them 
removed.  Top-dress  the  pots  with  hone  meal,  horn 
shavings,  or  something  of  that  nature  that  will  supply 
the  requisite  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  manures. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Pruning  and  Planting.— The  mild,  open,  and  dry 
weather  that  has  prevailed  for  some  time  past  has  been 
extremely  favourable  for  the  prosecution  of  all  kinds  of 
work  in  connection  with  fruit  tree  culture,  and  ^every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  of  it  to  forward  the  work 
which  can  thus  advantageously  be  effected  at  the  most 
favourable  time  for  doing  it.  The  soil  is  in  admirable 
condition  for  root  pruning  and  transplanting,  because  it 
can  readily  he  pulverised,  and  ultimately  mixed  with 
the  fibrous  roots. 

Repairing  Walls. — Fruit  tree  walls  in  a  dilapidated 
state  can  be  most  expeditiously  and  advantageously 
repaired  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  unnail  the  trees,  in  order  to  mend  broken 
pieces  in  the  walls.  All  broken  joints  should  be  fresh 
pointed  with  good  mortar  and  cement,  to  destroy 
hiding  places  for  insects. 


TKADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,— Herbaceous, 
Alpine,  and  Hardy  Border  Plants. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  November  9th, 
was  30  00  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  29  45  ins.  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  the  highest  30 ’32  ins.  on  Friday 
at  noon.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  47 ’3°, 
and  2’2’  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  was 
considerably  below  the  average  on  Tuesday,  but  showed 
an  excess  on  each  of  the  other  days  of  the  week.  The 
general  direction  of  the  wind  was  W.S.W.,  and  the 
horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  9’0  miles  per 
hour,  which  was  2'6  miles  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Pain  fell  on 
Sunday  to  the  amount  of  0'26  of  an  inch.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  3 ’9 
hours,  against  5  1  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  11  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  sale  for  finest 
French  Red  Clover.  Medium  and  lower  grades  neg¬ 
lected.  No  change  in  value  of  White  Clover,  Alsike, 
or  Trefoil.  Rye  Grasses  steady. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

November  13  th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  16  0 
Grapes  . per  lb.  10  2  6 


s.d. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  6 
—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  0 
Plums . J-sieve  2  0 


s.d. 

3  0 

4  6 
4  6 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  4  010 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . . per  dozen  16  20 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley. . . .  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  . .  2 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  6  0  9 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  fi 

Kidneys, 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Acacia  or  Mimosa, 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  3  0  6  0 
Azalea ....  doz.  sprays  10  16 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  0  6  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

French,  per  bunch  0  6  10 
Dahlias  ..  12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Epiphyllum,doz  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 

Forget-me-nots .  3  0  6  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  0  12  0 
Gladioli  brenchleyensis, 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Heliotrones.  12  sprays  0  6  0  9 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  9  16 


s.d. 

Lapageria.  12  blooms  1  0 
Lilac,  white, 

per  bunch  5  0 
Lilium,  various. 

12  blooms  1  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0 
MaidenhairFem,12bns  4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0 

—  (French).. per  bun.  1  6 
Narcissus  (pa pr- whit) 

doz.  sprays  1  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  1  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  1  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  1  0 

—  Safirano  . .  per  doz.  0  6 
Stephanotis, 12  sprays  3  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen,  o  6 
Violets. ..  .12  bunches  1  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  1  0 
- Panne,  per  bueh.  3  0 


s.d. 
2  0 


3  0 

6  0 
9  0 
6  0 

4  0 

S f-o 

1  6 
1  6 
0  6 
1  6 

3  0 
2  0 
1  0 

4  0 
1  0 
1  6 
2  6 
4  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  . .  doz.  6  0  18  0 

Asters  . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 
Chry  saDtheniums, 

specimens,  each  16  5  0 
Cockscombs  . . .  .doz. 

Cy perus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Dracaena  viridis, 

per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
•  Evergreens,  in  var.  . ,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in  var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Hydrangeas ..  per  doz.  6  0  15  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  2  0  0  0 

Primula  _ per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Solanums _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 
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M.  Campbell  .  161 

J.  Galvin  .  161 

S.  Rogers .  161 

Sutton  &  Sons  .  1 « 1 

Fruit  Trees. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  162 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons .  176 

G.  Cooling  &  Sons .  163 

Dicksons  .  163 

G,  Jackman  &  Son .  162 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  .  161 

R.  Neal .  175 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  163 

Fruit  Trees  anil  Roses. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  163 

H.  Lane  &  Sons .  163 

Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son  162 

T.  Rivers  &  Son .  175 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  163 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

J.  Arnold . 161 

Carson  &  Sons .  162 

Geo.  Coppin  &  Sons  .  161 

II.  J.  Gasson  .  161 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst...  161 

Shoriand  &  Co .  161 

Standard  Manufacturing 
Co .  161 


Heating  Apparatus,  page 


Albion  Lamp  Co .  176 

J.  Attwood  .  161 

Jones  &  Attwood  .  161 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co....  161 

C,  Toope  &  Co .  176 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J  Boyd  &  Sons  .  161 

w.  Clark  .  161 

W.  Cooper  .  176 

C.  Frazer’s  Exors .  176 

J-  Gray .  161 

H.  Hope  .  176 

E.  &  F.  Newton .  161 

A.  Peel  &  Sons  .  161 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ...  176 
J.  Weeks  &  Co .  161 

Insecticides. 

Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  ...  161 
Gishurst  Compound  ......  161 

Nicotine  Soap  .  161 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson . .  161 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  161 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps’  Cocoa .  176 

Gishurstine  .  161 

Harrison’s  Knitter .  176 

Osman  &  Co .  176 

A.  Outram  .  176 

H.  M.  Pollett.  &  Co.  _  175 

Smyth’s  Orchid  Baskets  161 

Mushroom  Spawn. 

Win.  Cutbush  &  Son .  176 

Orchids. 

F.  Horsnian  &  Co .  161 

Hugh  Low  &  Co .  162 

P.  McArthur  .  161 

Plants,  various. 

B.  W.  Knight .  161 

Kelway  &  Son .  175 

J.  H.  Virgo  . 161 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  ...  102 

Roses. 

G.  W.  Boothby  .  161 

H.  English  . 161 

G,  Jackman  &  Son .  162 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  163 

J.  Walters  . .  161 

B.  S,  Williams  &  Son  ...  162 

Seeds. 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  163 

Societies’  Anuounce- 

ments  . 162 

Trees. 

G.  Jackman  &  Son .  162 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  163 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  163 

Vines. 

G.  Jackman  &  Son .  162 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  163 

Hugh  Low  &  Co .  162 

B,  S,  Williams  &  Son  ...  162 
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CARTERS’  CHOICE  BULBS,  as  supplied  to 

H.M.  the  Queen  and  the  London  County  Council. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  EASTER  LILY.— 

For  festival  decorations,  and  in  establishments  where  a 
quantity  of  snow-white  bloom  is  required,  this  lovely  Lily  is 
invaluable.  It  can  also  be  readily  forced  into  bloom  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  Magnificent  groups  were  exhibited  by  us  during  last 
spring  at  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Crystal  Palace  Shows,  on  both 
occasions  gaining  an  important  award.  These  displays  were 
pronounced  by  all  who  saw  them  to  be  the  finest  exhibits  of 
pure  white  Lilies  ever  staged.  We  again  hold  the  entire  stock 
of  the  largest  cultivator  in  Bermuda,  and  are  now  supplying 
fine  sound  bulbs,  price  Is.  and  2s.  each,  10s.  6cZ.  and  21s.  per 
dozen,  carriage  free. 

CARTER’S  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  beautifully  Coloured 
Plate  of  this  charming  Lily,  together  with  full  particulars  of  all 
other  choice  Bulbs  and  Roses  for  autumn  planting,  gratis  and 
post  free  from 

CARTERS,  Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants,  237  and  23S 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  arc 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Agents  eor  Scotland  :  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Agents  for  Ireland  :  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son, 
Dublin  and  Belfast. 

KELWAY’S  GLADIOLI 

AT  THE 

PAHIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION,  1889, 

Gained  in  Open  Competition,  each  time  shown,  the 

FIRST  PRIZE. 

CATALOGUES  PRATTS. 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OL 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

SPECIALLY  LOW  AUTUMN  OFFER  and 
Catalogue  of  about  1,400  Species  and  Varieties,  free  on 
application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

W.  k  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED  1851- 


H.  M-  POLLETT  &  Co., 

Horticultural  and  General  Printers, 

42  to  48,  PANN  ST.,  ALDERSGATE  ST., 


LONDON,  E.C. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every 
description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 


he  Hardening 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


—  CONTENTS  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements— Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
1.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings — Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-fiowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation— The  best  form  of  Begonia  House— Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

" GARDENING  WORLD ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET ,  STRAND,  W.C. 

And  THROUGH  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


HON. 


my  •»  - - 

SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 


PRICE ,  2s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 


“  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  Id. 


TheChrysanthemum  Annual. 

Edited  hij  LEWIS  CASTLE . 

-CONTENTS- 

Chrysanthemum  Topics — Notes  on  Novelties — -The  Blue  Chrysanthemum — On  Dressing  the  Blooms— Notes 
from  the  West,  the  Midlands  and  the  North — A  Chat  about  Chrysanthemums — Wood  Ripening — Manures  for 
Chrysanthemums — Damping  in  Blooms — Chrysanthemum  Sports—  Mid- winter  Chrysanthemums— List  of  Varieties 
Certificated  since  1859— Chrysanthemum  Societies,  be. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


NOW  READY.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

VINES  8l  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 

eSSiSEBf  S. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III.  — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines  :  when  and  how  to 
do  it. 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII.— Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV.— Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI.— Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII. — Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX. — niustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3d 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  W.C.  _ 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue, 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-Halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  Is.  8 d. ; 

6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  3d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8(f.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 

"THE  BEST  PENNY  GARDENING  PAPER." 


Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C, 


WITH  NEW  SUPPLEMENT, 

NOW  READY.  Price  Is.;  Free  by  Post,  Is.  Id. 


A 


CATALOGUE  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  prepared  by  a  Specially  Selected  Committee  of 

the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

-CONTENTS- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  By  C.  HARMAN  PAYNE. 


Section  1.—  Incurved  Varieties 
,,  2.— Japanese  Varieties 

,,  3.— Japanese  Reflexed 

,,  4. — Reflexed  Varieties 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 


Section  5. — Large  Anemone 
,,  6. — Japanese 

„  7.— Pompons 


Section  8, — Pompon  Anemones 
„  9.— Early-flowering-  Vars. 

,,  10.— Late-flowering  Vars, 


OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C, 
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ESTABLISHED  1848.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 

11 1 th  ESSEPtl  S  DOG  GDATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Dooms,  where  its  Purity ,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  bv  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

From  whom  the  ORIGINAL  ANTHRACITE  only  can  be  had.  [See  “  GARDENING  WORLD,”  Jaxuaet,  5, 1SS9- 


55, 

Lionel  Street, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver. 
tiseraent. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 


HENRY  HOPE, 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 

AND 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 


NEW 

CATALOGUE 

or 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
eference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 


Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

6  ft.  by  3  ft . £2  Os. 

12  ft.  by  3  ft .  £3  15s. 


Carriage  and  packing  free. 


No.  61.— IMPROVED  LEAN-TO  FRAME. 


Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats;  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes  ;  8  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15s. ; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  16  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s. ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15s.  Packing-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
a  so  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow*,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 
illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  &c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


ew  tbu  mm*  m 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
BIGBQ4JF&  NTTBSEBEES, 

LONDON  N. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOCUE. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

J  rHEAL&CONS 

■  w  Crawley,  Sussex. 


Zinc  Chrysanthemum  Cups 

FOR  EXHIBITING  CUT  BLOOMS. 


2-INCH,  suitable  for  Incurved  ..  ..  per  doz. 

2i  „  „  „  large  Incurved  and  small 

Japanese  ..  ..  per  doz. 

3  „  „  „  large  Japanese  ..  „ 

ZINC  WATER  TUBES . 

FLOWER  BOTTLES  for  large  specimens  ,, 

IVORY  TWEEZERS  for  dressing  blooms  ..  each 

BRASS  „  „  ..  „ 

PAINTED  STANDS,  fitted  with  6  cups  and  tubes  „ 
Ditto  do.  fitted  with  12  cups  and  tubes 
BOXES  to  carry  12  blooms,  fitted  with  lock  .. 

Ditto  to  carry  24  „  „  „  „ 


s.  d. 

3  6 

4  0 
4  6 
2  3 
6  6 
2  6 
1  6 
4  0 
7  0 

15  0 
18  0 


OSMAN  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  St.,  London,  E. 


HEW  Jtonmson 


KNITTER 

K  N  ITS  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

KNITS  Gloves  and  every  description 
■f  Clothing  in  WOOL,  BILK,  or  COTTON' 
in  100  different  fancy  patterns  all  m\hjh 
one  machine.  Lihts  2d.  prr  tost. 

WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

IK.  fu&iusD  Si-  AUncatsnta. 


N°l  PATENT  CHAMPION  HEATER  & 


pMpeIT 


TOOPE’S 

PATENT 

Celebrated  Hot-water  Boilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  be  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heating  every  description  of 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Propa¬ 
gators,  Simplex  Fumigator,  &c. 


COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUAR  ANTI 

Catalogues  and  Estimates  free. 

C.  TOOPEj  f.r.h  s  ,  &  Co, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON, 


RIPPINGILLE’S 

PATENT  PORTABLE 

HOT-WATER 

APPARATUS 

For  Heating  small  Greenhouses,  Conservatories.  &e. 

ODOURLESS,  SMOKELESS,  EFFICIENT,  &  ECONOMICAL 


They  will  burn  20  hours  without  attention,  and  are  so  simple  a 
child  can  manage  them.  Manufactured  of  the  best  material, 
carefully  tested  and  warranted  sound.  Price  from  22s.  6 d.  each. 
Made  in  Five  Sizes.  Sold  by  all  Ironmongers.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  name  of  nearest  Agent  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  Sole  Makers, 

THE  ALBION  LAMP  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


.THE  GftROEH. 


Greenhouses.—  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  Ac.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  Ss.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  J-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans.  &e.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


“DARLINGTON 


Price  lists  of 
the 

“Darlington" 
Wall  Cover, 
Glazed  Wall 
Tree 

Protectors, 

Glasshouses, 

Improved 

Garden 

Frames, 

and 

Hot- Water 
Heating 
Appaiatus 
&c.,  Ac. 

Free  on 
application. 


GLASS  WALL-COVER. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Mahers, 

"W.  Richardson  &  Co., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers, 

V  RLINGTOIT. 


Much  cheaper 
than  any 
other. 
First-class 
quality 
guaranteed. 
Complete  pro¬ 
tection  with 
thorough 
ventilation. 
Can  be 
instantly 
removed  and 
the  trees 
exposed. 
Price  com¬ 
plete  from 
10s.  per  foot 
run. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Pauls’, 
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QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

lO  to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  HcARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

Double  violet,  marie  louise,  best 

for  winter  flowering,  6s.  per  100  clumps.— J.  DEBNAM, 
The  Nursery,  Much  Hadham,  Herts. 


T 


20,000 


New  White  Self  Carnation,  Mrs.  Muir. 

HE  finest  White  ever  sent  out,  7s.  per  pair. 

— M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist,  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 

MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gyir.no- 
gramma  ochracea).— Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid. — R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

/ARCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  Hew  Inter- 

VA  leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  just  published,  post  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSHAN  &  CO.,  Colchester. 

/MHRYSANT  HEMUM  CU  L  T  U  R  E  7— 

VD  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

pARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.  —Hardy 

border,  in  80  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to — S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro’. 

WALLACE’S  IMPORTANT  CLEAR- 

ANCE  to  make  room  for  Roses. — Fine  large  4  year  old 
Red  Currant  trees.  Is.  6 d.  doz.;  10s.  100.  Raspberry  Canes, 
Is.  6d.  doz. :  Ss.  100.  Laurel,  fine  bushy.  3  ft.,  2s.  6d.  doz.  ; 
18s.  100.  Strong  planting  Vines,  in  pots,  2s.  each.— Rose  and 
Exotic  Nurseries,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. 

Roses  i  roses  !  i  roses  ! \ !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

T)RUNIXG  SEASON. — Send  for  Lists  and 

JL  Testimonials  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Primer,  used  in  the 
principal  parks  and  gardens  of  the  United  Kingdom.— Patentees, 
GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

nnOBACCO  PAPER,  best  quality,  6d.  per 

-L  lb.  ;  14  lbs.,  6s.  G d.  Special  dilto,  7 d.  per  lb.  ;  14  lbs., 
7s  6d.  Tobacco  Fibre  (very  strong)  9 d.  per  lb  ;  14  lbs  ,  10*. 
Reduction  for  large  quantities.  — SHORLAND  &  Co.,  26,  South- 
well  Street,  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 


J. 


ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6c?.  ;  12,  4s. 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Gree 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2s.  6 cl.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  5 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Ca 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nu 
series,  Clevedon. 


BEST  and  CHOICEST  ROSES  in  cultiva 

vation.— Strong,  well-grown  dwarfs,  H.  P.s,  6s.  dozen 
25s.  100  ;  £10  1,000.  TEAS  and  NOISETTES.  9s.  dozen  ;  50s.  10C 
Catalogues.  500  varieties,  CHOICE  APPLES.  PEARS,  an. 
PLUMS,  well  grown,  6s.  and  0s.  dozen. — GEO.  W.  BOOTHBY 
Louth,  Lincolnshire. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pr 

-L  pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journ 
W  Horticulture  .* — “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  aCTen 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  lii 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  Dot  benetited  by  havii 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  1 
Mlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


TjWOWER  SHOWS,  FETES,  ENTE 

-L  TAINMENTS,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Ital 
Marionettes,  &c.-For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOUR1 
\  entriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  t 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall  W 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1SSS. 


T)  ARILS  NEW  DAFFODIL,  Ml 

CAJ[MELL,  the  Great  Spanish  Beauti 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character  and’ 
most  refined  in  beauty  ;  perfectly  hardy.  21*.  per  dozen  ■ 
each.  Extra  large  Bulbs,  30s.  per  dozen  -  3s.  each  rah 

DAFmnrr  BUBptAUtUGUE’  free  on  application.  BAR 
and  DLANT  CATALOGUE,  free  on  applicat 

SAFFRON  ffsT  SPECIrS  e°F  CR0CUS  A™  MEAD 

nV  V8T  ™ application.— BARR  &  SON,  12  and 

King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Hardy  weldgrown  fruit  trees 

from  Scotland.  FOREST  TREES  from  Scotland. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  from  Scotland.  Send  for  new  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  our  large  and  varied  Stock,  grown  to 
perfection  and  true  to  name. —  R.  B.  LAIRD  &:  SONS  (late 
Downie  &  Laird),  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Edinburgh. 

Q  UT TON’S  CYCLAMEN.— Sow  Now. 

^-.5  Sutton’s  Prize,  mixed,  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet ;  Sutton’s 
Vulcan,  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet.;  Sutton's  White  Butterfly, 
3s.  Qd.  and  Is.  6c?.  per  packet ;  Sutton’s  Giant,  mixed,  5s.  and 
2s.  6d.  per  packet.  “  A  grander  lot  oi  plants  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  .  .  .  Colours  bright  and  well  diversified,  and 

beautiful  foliage  which  has  been  very  much  improved  of  late.” — 
W.  J.  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


QUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

Uj  DIRECT  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen, 
READING.  (All  Seeds  sent  Post  Free). 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Mrs.  IT- 

pheus  Hardy,  Mrs.  Carnegie,  Ada  Spaulding,  Stanstead 
Surprise,  and  other  novelties.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. — 
JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Stanstead  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

MURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Horncastle. 


RUNING  AND  BUDDING  KNIVES, 

RAZORS,  SCISSORS,  &c. — Taylor's  Eye  Witness,  Stag 
handles,  brass-capped  Pruning  Knives,  sent  post  free,  Is.  2d. 
each  ;  also  Ivory  Handle  Budding  Knives,  Is.  2d.  Hollow- 
Ground  Razors,  Is.  2d.,  also  Scissors,  Is.  2d.  :  all  warranted. 
Marvellous  value.  Illustrated  List,  post  free.— JOHN  TAYLOR 
&  SON,  Cutlers,  &c.,  Norland  Road,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 


Border  Carnations. 

PLENDID  Double  Flowers,  in  all  shades 

of  colour,  including  Flakes  and  Bizarres,  strong  healthy 
plants,  20s.  per  100.  Finest  exhibition  Carnations  and  Ficotees, 
my  own  selection,  6s.  per  dozen.— M.  CAMPBELL,  Florist, 
Blantyre,  Lanarkshire. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is.  ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards.  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

FERNS. — Trade  offer;  cheap  ;  thousands  to 

select  from,  SMITH,  the  London  Fern  Nursery,  Lough- 
boro’  Road,  Brixton,  S.W.  The  pretty  Pteris  Mayii,  well-grown 
bushy  stuff  in  60’s,  12s.  aud  14s.  100.  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
Onychium  japonic  um,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Polypodium  aureum, 
and  20  other  saleable  kinds,  10s.  and  12s.  100.  Pteris  tremula, 
large  stuff  in  60’s,  14s.  and  16s.  100.  Packing  free. 


To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

rpHE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. — A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


KNIGHT’S  WORLD-FAMED  AMCTORIA 

DAISIES.— Having  made  a  speciality  of  this  magnificent 
little  favourite.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  we  stand  unrivalled  for 
size,  colour  and  shape  of  these  beautiful  Daisies.  The  blooms 
when  full  grown  measure  over  2  ins.  across,  looking  more  like 
large  Ranunculus  blooms,  on  footstalks  8  ins.  long,  which  makes 
them  invaluable  for  cut  bloom.  We  now  offer  over  70  best 
named  varieties,  3s  per  doz.  ;  mixed,  Is.  3 cl.  doz.  Please  order 
early  to  ensure  the  pick  of  the  season.  Bulbs  of  best  quality 
from  3d.  doz.  Send  for  Bulb  List.— B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist, 
Bat'le. 


RUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard”  Tree  Primers 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Banksian  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the  “  Giant "  Pruner,  the  “  Mytieuttah.” 
and  the  “  AERIAL  ”  Pruning  Saws  and  Hooks.  &c.,  Ac.  Soid 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Price  Lists  may  be  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 


Silver  Sand  I  1 

/NO ARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams:  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SLfPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice.  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


AMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 


WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  toher  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Princeof  Wales,  H.M  Govern, 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872  ;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


REENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world.— ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 


THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 


Heating  apparatus.  — Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  page  192. 


HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  ISIS. 


AMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

•  Hot-water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  “Reform”  Sash  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 


MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.-Largest  nianu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot- water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 


HEATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000,000  Exp.  Joints 
sold.  Write  to  Inventor— J.  ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 


RCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12*. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 


BEESON’S  MANURE.  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers'  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-ewt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 


ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  GO.  (Limited), 
London. 


BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6<i.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTEti,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottls 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUC¬ 
TION,  at  Ills  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  SCILLAS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY',  and  SATURDAY',  at  Half-past  Eleven  o'clock 
each  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HY'ACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


TUESDAY  NEST. 

12,000  splendid  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  from  Japan,  for 
Sale  without  Reserve. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. ,  on  TUESDAY 
NEST,  November  26th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely, 
12.000  splendid  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM.  just  received 
from  Japan;  a  large  quantity  of  L.  LONGIFLORUM,  L. 
AURATUM  VIRGINALE,  and  RUBRO  VITTATUM,  TIGRI- 
NUM,  and  many  others  ;  NARCISSUS,  and  a  great  variety  of 
Hardy  Bulbs. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


WEDNESDAY  NEST. 

AZALEAS,  PALYIS  in  variety.  DRACAENAS,  and  other 
Plants  from  Belgium  ;  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  in  variety, 
100  lots  of  DAFFODILS,  also  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  and  other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS, 
SPIRA3AS,  LILIES,  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbs. 

l\/rESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

JLVA  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEST,  November  27th,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock  precisely, 
without  reserve. 

On  view  morniDg  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


Orchids  in  Flower.  Special  Sale. 

CYPRIPEDIUYIS. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris 

desire  to  announce  that  their  NEST  SPECIAL  SALE 
of  ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  will  take  place  on  FRIDAY'  NEST, 
November  29t.h,  for  which  they  will  be  glad  to  RECEIVE 
ENTRIES  AS  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLE. 

The  Sale  will  include  a  few  SPECIAL  CYPRIPEDIUMS,  from 
a  Private  Collection,  comprising  C.  PAVONIANUM,  C.  DELI- 
CATULUM,  C.  FAIRRIE ANU M,  C.  M ORGANISE,  and  others, 
and  200  lots  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Borough  high  street.— for  sale, 

A  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Seed  Business  in  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  thoroughfare.  Commanding  Shop,  Large  Basement,  Living 
Room  and  Bedroom.  Lease  20  years  to  run.  Rent  £175. 
Premium  for  Lease,  Stock,  Fixtures.  Improvements,  Furniture, 
&c.,  £350.  Apply  to  Messrs.  FURZE  &  ALDRIDGE,  Business 
Agents,  1,  Railway  Buildings,  Norwood  Junction. 


TEA  c  and  , ROSES  In  pots,  12s.,  ISs.,  and  24s.  per  doz. 


and  upwards. 


f*  P  A  IH?  VTMJ7Q  *n  the  lea|i>ng  kinds.  Planting 
UAnf  £i  VliiLllJ  Canes,  5s.  and  7s.  6  d.  each.  Fruiting 
Canes,  10s.  6 d.  each. 

STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  'I&t 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS  ZLS. 


Catalogues  with  'prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  j  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 


Write  far  Trice  List,  free  by  post. 


m,  G,  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAKE,  W,C. 


ORCHIDS. 


The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOSTI  COWAR),  LIMITED, 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly 
adding,  and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 

Lists  with  prices  and  particulars  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Company. 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL, 

THE  NEW  EARLY  DESSERT  APPLE, 

POOLING’S  BEAUTY  OF  BATH,  should 

vJ  he  added  to  every  collection.  It  is  the  best  flavoured  and 
handsomest  early  Apple  yet  introduced,  and  will  be  indispen¬ 
sable  as  an  early  dessert  fruit  when  it  becomes  known.  Strong 
Maiden  Trees,  2s.  6 cl.  eash,  24s.  per  doz. ;  2-year  Trees,  3s.  6d. 
each,  36s.  per  doz.  ;  Pyramids,  5s.  each  ;  Dwarf  Trained,  7s.  6 d. 
each.  New  Rose  and  Fruit  Tree  List  free  by  post. 

GEO.  COOLING  &  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  BATH. 


THE  BEST  BEDDING  CARNATIONS. 

NO  STAKES  REQUIRED. 

PAUL  ENGLEHEART . Crimson  Clove. 

LADY'  AGNES  . Salmon-pink. 

Is.  3d.  each;  12s.  per  dozen. 

Strong  layers  of  these  fine  varieties  now  ready. 


GILBE3BT  BAVIBS02T, 

AMMANFORD,  E.S.O.,  SOUTH  WALES. 

G.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 


FRUIT 

ROSES 


TR  IT  EC  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
I  IlLLO  and  Private  Gardens. 


— Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
1  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 


Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Ponticum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 


CONIFERS.  — A  large  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 


QyniJDQ  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
OnnuDui  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TpEEO  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
E  SlLtOi  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

For  Coverts,  Screens,  &c.  All  grown  by 
thousands. 


FOREST  TREES 


PIIMRFRQ  In  lar8e  variety,  for  Walls,  Trellises,  Rock- 
UL,IiVlD£ilO  work,  &c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 


G.  J.  <fc  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NFW  P.1FMATIS  MRS-  baron  veillard, 

■ilii  ub^iiin  i  iv,  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jaekmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  lor  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  he  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 


WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 

JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  -wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 

C  LAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  ancf 

BUSH  HILL  PARK,  ENFIELD. 

The  GLASS  STRUCTURES  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of 
315,000  feet. 

EIGHTY  HOUSES  DEVOTED  TO  CULTURE  OF 
ORCHIDS,  PALMS  AND  FERNS. 

Immense  quantities  of  Winter  and  Spring-Flowering 
Plants  in  variety,  Ornamental-Foliaged  Plants,  Fruit 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Inspeclion  of  the  Stock  invited. 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co. 


SODBY’S  BULBS 


“  B  E  S  T  O  N  L  Y .” 

FINEST  NAMED  HYACINTHS  (for  glass  or  pot 
culture),  3s.  6c?.,  4s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  6s.  6 d.,  and  7s.  6 d. 
per  dozen;  25s.,  27s.,  30s.,  and  35s.  per  100,  and 
upwards. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS  (in  separate  names  and 
colours).  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  6 d.  per  doz. ;  11s.  to  19s.  per  100. 

BEDDING  HYACINTHS,  all  blue  shades,  mixed. 
Is.  3d.  per  doz.  ;  9s.  6d.  per  100.  All  red  shades, 
Is.  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  12s.  per  100.  All  white  and  tinted 
shades,  Is.  10 d.  per  doz.  ;  14s.  per  100.  All  colours, 
mixed,  Is.  6 d.  per  doz.  ;  11s.  per  100. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  early  white,  2s.  and  2s.  6 d. 
per  doz.  ;  14s.  and  18s.  per  100. 

CROCUS,  finest  named  varieties,  2s.  3d.  and  2s.  6 d. 
per  100.  Blue,  purple,  striped,  or  white,  Is.  2d.  per 
100  ;  10s.  6 d.  per  1,000.  Yellow,  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  2s., 
and  2s.  6 d.  per  100  ;  9s.,  12s.  6 d.,  18s.  6d.,  and 
22s.  6c l.  per  1,000.  All  colours,  mixed,  Is.  and  2s. 
per  100  ;  9s.  and  18s.  6d.  per  1,000. 

SNOWDROPS,  double  or  single,  id.  and  6 d.  per  doz.  ; 
2s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  100  ;  19s.  and  2-3s.  perl, 000. 

DOUBLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6 d.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  doz.  ;  3s.  6 d.  to  9s.  6c?.  per  100.  Mixed, 
6c?.  and  10c?.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  6s.  per  100. 

SINGLE  TULIPS,  finest  named  varieties,  6d.  to  2s. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  to  15s.  per  100.  Mixed,  6c?.  and  Is. 
per  doz.  ;  4s.  and  7s.  per  100. 

NARCISSUS,  Paper  White,  Double  Eoman,  and 
Mixed  Polyanthus,  Is.  per  doz.  ;  7s.  6c?.  per  100. 
Poeticus,  6d.  per  doz.  ;  3s.  6  i.  per  100.  Double 
White,  9 d.  per  doz.  ;  5s.  per  100. 

DAFFODILS — Double,  6 d.  and  9 d.  per  doz.  ;  4s.  and 
5s.  6 d.  per  100.  Single,  3d.  per  doz.  ;  Is.  9 d.  per  100. 
Mixed,  English  varieties,  Is.  per  doz.  ;  7s.  per  100. 

LI  LI  U  MS— Candidum,  old  fashioned  white  Lily,  2s.  3d. 
per  doz.  ;  16s.  per  100.  Harrisii,  the  Bermuda  or 
Easter  Lily,  6 d.,  Is.,  and  Is.  6 d.  each  ;  5s.  6(7.,  8s.  6 d., 
and  15s.  per  doz.  Tiger  Lily,  2s.  3c7.  per  doz.  ;  16s. 
per  100.  Auratum,  from  6c?.  each  ;  4s.  6c?.  per  doz. 

BULB  COLLECTIONS. — The  most  liberal  in  the 
trade,  and  for  hundreds  of  other  items  see  Catalogue. 

DOST  AND  BAIL  FBBE. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogue,  gratis  and  post  free  from 

BENJAMIN  SODBY, 

Bulb  Importer,  WALWORTH  RD.,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Yery  Cheap  Flower  Roots. 

Vallota  purpurea,  fine  bulbs  ...  3s.  &  Gs.  per  doz. 

Hymeuocaflis  princeps  (Pancratium)  ...  6s.  ,, 

German  Iris,  strong  clumps  ...  ...  4s.  ,, 

Lilium  candidum,  extra  stroDg  clumps...  3s.  ,, 

Anemone  japonica  ,,  ,,  ,,  ...  3s.  ,, 

Tritoma  uvaria,  strong  clumps  ...  ...  6s.  ,, 

Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  ex  strong  clumps  3  s.  ,, 

Achillea  ptarmica  ,,  ,,  ,,  ...  3s.  ,, 

PACKAGE  FREE  FOR  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 


PRITCHARD  &  SONS, 

NURSERYMEN, 

SHREWSBURY. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

Mrs.ALPHEUS  HARDY, 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  TO  EUROPE  BY 

PITCHER  &  MANDA, 

UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES,  SHORT-HILLS,  N.J. 

Who  have  been  awarded  very  many  First  Class  Certificates  and 
Medals  for  this  meritorious  novelty.  Tim  only  hairy  white 
Incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  and  perfectly  unique. 

Cuttings,  also  rooted  plants  now  ready  for  distribution.  For 
price  of  above  and  Catalogue  of  other  American  Novelties,  apply 
to  the  European  Agent : 

A.  J.  MANDA, 

139,  BARRY  RD.,  E.  DULWICH,  LONDON,  S.E. 


CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &C. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  J'ARD.  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discount  for  Cash. 
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FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

ITO  S  1 1"!"  Nothingso  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
rnUfl  B  ■  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

Sec  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  lcinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

nUOfcOa  Bushes,  8.s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 

ggj"  Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 
ROSES  IN  FOTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  — 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATiS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm. 


SEEDS  &  BULBS. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


RICHARD  SMITH  i  GO. 

WORCESTER. 
liEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Miss  Margaret  (large  Anemone),  F.  C.  C.  Plants  ready  1st 
March,  1S90.  2s.  Gel.  each. 

Mrs.  A.  Hardy,  2s.  6 d  each. 

Etoile  de  Lyon,  Is.  Gd.  each. 

Orders  hooked  now  for  the  above  and  1,001  other  varieties. 
Catalogue  with  most  complete  directions  on  cultivation,  price  id. 

W.  E.  BOYCE,  F.N.C.S., 

ARCHWAY  ROAD,  H1GHGATE,  N. 


FRUIT 

TREES. 


Immense  Stock  of  remark¬ 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
on  application , 


Dicksonts  nurseries, 

CHESTER. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON, 


COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 
KELWAY’S 

CHOICE  SEEDS  OF 

VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS, 

50  VALXTABLg  TO  HXHIBITOES, 

May  be  obtained  through  most  Seedsmen  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


KELWAY’S 

KELWAY’S 

KELWAY’S 

KELWAY'S 

KELWAY’S 

KELWAY'S 

KELWAY'S 

KELWAY'S 

KELWAY’S 

KELWAY’S 

KELWAY'S 

KELWAY’S 

KELWAY'S 

KELWAY’8 

KELWAY’S 

KELWAY’S 

KELWAY'S 

KELWAY’S 

KELWAY’S 

KELWAY’S 


CALCEOLARIA. 

CINERARIA. 

COCKSCOMB. 

BEGONIA. 

PETUNIA. 


“  MODEL” 

“  MODEL” 

“  MODEL” 

“  MODEL  ” 

“  MODEL  ” 

CYCLAMEN. 

“GLOBE  QUILLED”  ASTER. 
PERENNIAL  GAILLARDIA. 
CAMELLIA-FLOWERED  BALSAM 
AURICULA. 

POLYANTHUS. 

“NIMROD  TOMATO 
CUCUMBERS. 

MELONS. 

“CRIMSON  GEM”  BEET. 
“INTERMEDIATE’’  CARROT 
“NIMROD’  TURNIP. 
“MARROW”  PARSNIP 
CELERY. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 


LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 


EVERY  HUE,  IS  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM 
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THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS  in  the 
country,  begs  to  thank  the  large  number  of  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  kind  orders  and  reeoinmendati  in 
this  season. 

I  regret  that  many  orders  have  not  been  sent  off  so  promptly 
as  usual  during  the  latter  part  of  October.  This  is  caused  by  so 
many  delaying  to  order  till  October,  instead  of  ordering  in 
September.  Many  seem  to  wait  till  the  last  moment ;  then  all 
seem  to  send  at  once.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  despatch  the 
orders  until  three  or  four  days  after  they  are  received. 

From  this  date  I  put  in  extra  Bulbs  to  make  up  for  any  in¬ 
feriority  of  size  or  quality. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  liberal  selection  of  assorted  Bulbs 
for  10s.,  £1,  £2,  or  £5  to  clear  out  remainder  of  my  stock.  Any 
ordering  a  selection  of  this  sort  will  please  state  if  they  prefer 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  or  other  bulbs. 

I  have  now  arriving  a  fine  stock  of  Lily  of  Valley  crowns, 
Dutch,  3s.  6 d.  ;  Berlin  (much  the  best  for  early  forcing),  5s  6 d. 
per  100.  Fine  Lily  of  Valley  clumps,  10s.  and  12s.  dozen. 
Spiraea  japonica  clumps.  3s.  and  4s.  dozen,  according  to  size. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  3s.  dozen.  A  grand  lot  of  Liliums  rubrum 
or  roseum,  5s.  6<t.  and  7s.  dozen  ;  Lilium  album,  10s.  6 cl.  dozen  ; 
album  Kroetzeri,  Is  6 cl.  each  ;  Lilium  tigrinum,  2s.  doz. ;  double 
tigrinum,  5s.  Gel.  doz. ;  longiflorum,  4s.  f  d.  doz. ;  umbellatum 
ereetum,  3s.  Gel.  doz.  ;  chalcedonicum,  Is.  3d.  each  ;  Colchicum 
(Szovitzianum),  Is.  6 d.  each  ;  testaeeum,  Is.  6 cl.  each.  All  these 
should  be  bought  and  potted  at  once.  Gladioli  Branchleyensis, 
fair  flowering  eorms,  2s.  6 d  100  ;  large  size,  4s.  100  ;  extra  large, 
5s.  C d.  100.  My  stock  of  above  is  limited,  and  a  great  p  rt 
already  sold.  Early  orders  are  solicited  to  avoid  disappointment. 

About  the  end  of  November  I  shall  have  a  special  consignment 
of  Lilium  auratum,  direct  from  Japan,  at  specially  low  prices — 
viz.,  good  flowering  bulbs,  6 d. ;  large,  Gd.  ;  extra  large,  Is-  each; 
or  5s.,  7s.  Gd.,  10s.  dozen.  I  do  not  advise  buying  from  the 
earlier  arrivals,  as  the  bulbs  are  not  properly  ripernd. 

American  Pearl  Tuberoses,  good  average  size,  Is.  6 d.  doz. ; 
extra  size.  2.s.  Gd.  doz. 

Kelway’s  choice  Gandavensis  Hybrid  Gladioli,  all  colours, 
Is.  S d.  doz  ;  12s.  100 ;  or  best  selected,  2s.  Gd.  doz.  ;  ISs.  100 

Choice  single  mixed  Begonias.  4s.  Gel.  dozen  ;  double,  12s. 
dozen,  or  in  separate  colour.-  a  little  extra. 

All  orders  in  this  section,  when  ordered  with  other  bulbs,  will 
be  sent  carriage  paid  directly  they  arrive. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  Gd.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET.  BIRMINGHAM. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday.  November  25th. — Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s, 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday.  November  26th.— Na!  ional  Chrysanthemum  Society  : 
Floral  Committee  meeting  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  Sale  of 
Lily  bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  November  27  th. -Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s, 
and  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  November  2Sth. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Friday,  November  29th.— Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Show.  Sale 
of  Orchids  in  flower  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  November  30th.— Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's, 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  ISO. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 

he  Kingston  Challenge  Yase. — A  few 
years  ago  the  competition  for  this  prize 
created  greater  interest  in  the  breasts  of 
Chrysanthemum  growers  than  any  other  offered 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  in  Chrysan¬ 
themum  exhibiting  we  are  fast  getting  into  the 
condition  of  things  found  in  the  racing  world, 
in  which  the  old  blue  ribands  of  the  turf  are 
being  overshadowed  by  other  and  far  richer 
prizes.  It  seems  not  so  long  since  when  the 
ablest  of  the  Liverpool  Chrysanthemum  men, 
then  by  far  the  best  growers  in  the  north,  used 
to  come  south,  and  contend  in  the  Kingston 
arena,  when  the  southern  champions  were 
Harding,  Gibson,  and  Molyneux,  whose  names 
are  numbered  among  our  very  best  growers,  and 
who  were  successful  in  preventing  any  of  the 
vases  from  being  taken  northwards. 

In  1882,  after  a  severe  tussle  for  several 
years  with  northern  exhibitors,  Mr.  Harding 


took  the  vase  home  to  Putney  for  his  employer, 
Mr.  Galpin,  and  in  that  year  there  was  the 
excitement  of  two  challenge  vases  being  in  the 
field,  for  in  the  final  contest  for  the  first  one 
new  exhibitors  were  excluded,  and,  therefore, 
to  give  them  a  chance,  a  second  vase  competition 
was  instituted.  That  vase  Mr.  Molyneux  won 
for  Mr.  Myers,  of  .Swan more  Park,  and  proved 
his  skill  as  a  grower  by  beating  all  exhibitors 
for  four  years  in  succession.  The  result  was 
unfortunate  for  the  society,  as  Mr.  Molyneux, 
satiated  with  prizes  and  honours,  has  practically 
retired  from  the  competition,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  severely  worked  of  judges.  Mr.  Gibson 
worthily  won  the  next  vase  for  Mr.  Wormald, 
of  Morden  Park,  and  last  week  Mr.  Coombes, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Furze,  of  Teddington — a 
popular  southern  amateur — having  been  twice 
victorious,  took  off  the  last  of  the  vases, 
although  he  had  to  compete  for  it  against 
seven  other  competitors. 

It  may  be  -well  just  now  to  ask  whether  after 
all  the  competition  is  worth  continuing.  The 
old  interest  has  largely  died  out  now  that  the 
champions  do  not  contend.  The  class  has 
always  been  an  unsatisfactory  one,  because  it 
puts  incurved  and  Japanese  into  competition, 
and  the  latter  generally  go  to  the  wall. 


/TV1  iE  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Show. — Some  of  our  “  Royal  ”  friends 
were  considerably  elated  because  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  meetings  held  at  Chiswick  recently, 
seemed  to  bring  in  some  few  additional  visitors. 
When,  however,  we  compare  the  attendance 
with  that  seen  at  the  IS  ational  Society’s  show, 
it  is  obvious  that  so  far  as  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  concerned,  the  latter  body  has  the  confidence 
and  support  of  growers  universally.  The 
attendance  on  both  the  show  days  at  the 
Aquarium  was  enormous,  the  hulk,  we  were 
assured,  and  the  matter  was  pretty  evident, 
being  of  the  Chrysanthemum  persuasion.  As 
it  was,  the  area  of  the  building,  broad  and 
expansive  apparently,  allowed  none  too  much 
room  for  sightseers,  and  hundreds  preferred  to 
escape  from  a  crush  to  seeing  the  myriads  of 
flowers  spread  out  before  them. 

When  there  is  none  too  much  room  for  the 
show  as  it  is, what  sort  of  prospect  is  there  opened 
out  for  the  big  display  of  four  days’  duration, 
which  is  to  mark  the  Chrysanthemum  cele¬ 
bration  of  next  year  1  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  state  that  it  is  probable  the  usual  competitive 
portion  will  be  of  two  days’  duration  only,  and 
the  change  made  in  the  arrangements  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  will  be  exceedingly 
welcome.  The  change  will  also  materially 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  space  available 
during  the  first  two  days,  as  everybody  will 
want  to  have  a  finger  in  the  great  centenary 
pie  of  1890,  that  is  pretty  -well  certain. 

Judging  by  the  past  two  years’  experience, 
it  will  he  of  serious  importance  that  the  date  of 
the  show  be  not  fixed  too  late  in  November,  as 
owing  to  the  practice  of  housing  earlier,  hosts 
of  the  finest  florvers  are  over  and  gone  before 
the  second  week  of  the  month  is  well  in.  We 
also  hope,  for  the  sake  of  a  favourite  old 
suburban  body,  that  some  effort  will  he 
made  not  to  create  friction  in  that  quarter. 
Each  of  the  big  shows  may,  of  course,  hold 
their  own,  hut  all  the  same  there  is  no  reason 
for  wilfully  running  heads  against  brick  walls. 


%.arge-flowered  Chrysanthemums.  —  The 
introduction  of  such  huge  blooms  as 
Etoile  de  Lyon  into  our  stands  of  Japanese, 
opens  up  a  prospect  which  is  enough  to  make 
exhibitors  and  committees  of  Chrysanthemum 
shows  shudder.  A\  hat  if  a  larger  standard 
for  these  be  Created  than  now  prevails  1  Our 
“Japs”  are  big  enough  as  they  are  for  anything, 
and  this  year,  on  the  whole,  we  have  not  seen 
the  finest  blooms  of  ordinary  varieties  ;  that  is 
universally  admitted.  Still  we  see  them 
crowded  into  the  boxes,  so  much  that  one 
bloom  often  presses  another,  and  thus  form  is 
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materially  affected,  injuriously.  AVe  could  no 
more  exhibit  such  flowers  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  as 
were  the  grand  blooms  Mr.  Molyneux  exhibited 
at  Kingston  the  other  day,  or  Mr.  Cannell  has 
shown,  than  we  could,  to  use  an  old  but  still 
useful  simile,  drive  six  omnibuses  abreast 
through  Temple  Bar. 

To  exhibit  these  gigantic  flowers  in  anything 
like  suitable  form,  we  should  have  to  enlarge 
all  our  show  flower  boxes  6  ins.  by  4  ins.  at 
least,  an  appalling  prospect  all  round.  Probably 
that  fact,  and  it  is  one  which  comes  home  to 
everyone,  will,  more  strongly  than  any  other 
reason,  serve  to  check  any  anxiety  to  possess 
merely  big  flowers,  and  will,  perhaps,  lead  to 
a  greater  desire  for  quality,  as  distinct  from  mere 
size.  Mr.  Molyneux’  blooms,  measuring  some 
12  ins.  over,  were,  without  exception,  the 
finest  of  the  new  French  giant  yet  seen,  and 
they  were  beautifully  coloured.  In  that 
respect  the  Hampshire  grower  is  more  fortunate 
than  is  the  general  body  of  those  who  have 
given  the  variety  a  trial.  Its  comparative 
uncertainty  may  therefore  help  to  keep  its 
growth  within  bounds. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  a  bad  idea  were  the 
National  Society’s  Committee  to  offer  prizes 
for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  for  size,  and 
twelve  ditto  for  quality ;  and  let  them^  be 
shown  in  their  stands  side  by  side.  Were 
that  course  taken  we  should  find  all  agreed 
on  size,  but  not  all  on  quality,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  highly  educational  to  secure  the 
opinions,  as  to  what  is  quality,  of  some  of  our 
leading  growers. 

J  Plants  in  Schools. — That  was  an  exceed- 
1  ingly  pretty  practice  described  in  our  columns 
of  last  week  in  an  extract  from  The  Scotsman, 
from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  northern  friend, 
Mr.  W.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords.  It  always 
has  been  the  case — we  suppose  it  always  will 
be  so  too — that  the  Scotch  people  should  have 
a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education 
than  is  found  in  the  south.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  take  any  step  in  advance  here  without 
raising  a  senseless  outcry  against  over-educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  were  the  London  School  Board 
to  propose  following  in  the  path  of  the  Glasgow 
Board,  and  furnish  plants  to  their  numerous 
schools,  the  fiercest  opposition  would  be  raised 
against  what  should  be  so  pleasing  and  accept¬ 
able  a  suggestion. 

We  envy  our  northern  friends  their  advanced 
knowledge  and  intelligence ;  but  our  back¬ 
ward  condition  is  due  relatively  to  that 
incapacity  to  realise  the  advantages  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  marks  the  average  Briton.  When 
all  our  schools  are  put  under  public  control, 
then  may  we  hope  to  see  education  presented 
in  more  attractive  forms,  and  children  taught 
that  there  are  sermons  in  plants  as  valuable 
as  may  be  found  even  in  books.  In  some  of  our 
London  schools  the  teachers,  wishing  to  give 
their  rooms  a  little  air  of  the  country,  them¬ 
selves  furnish  a  few  plants,  which  are  most 
scrupulously  cared  for  by  the  children.  In 
others  the  children  themselves  bring  a  few 
plants,  such  as  they  are,  which  remain  until 
holidays  intervene,  when  they  are  taken  home 
till  school  begins  again. 

We  saw  recently  in  a  western  district  school 
a  plant  of  Tradescantia  trained  up  to  the 
window,  not  a  happy  selection  or  method  of 
culture,  but  a  few  little  Musks,  Creeping 
Jennys,  Aspidistras,  Petunias,  &c.,  would  be 
most  welcome  were  only  a  dozen  allotted  to 
each  room.  If  those  who  have  plants  to  spare 
in  abundance  would  visit  some  of  our  schools 
they  would  the  sooner  realise  the  need  for 
some  little  charm  being  added  to  school  life. 

- ~>X<~ - 

Glasgow  anti  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society. — The  directors  of  this  society  announce  that 
they  have  decided  to  hold  their  next  spring  show  in  the 
City  Hall,  Candleriggs,  on  March  26th,  1890  ;  and  that 
the  society’s  annual  autumn  exhibition  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place  on  September  3rd  and  4th,  1890. 


A  New  Copper  Label. — A  firm  of  seedsmen  in 
Philadelphia,  U.S. A.,  is  introducing  a  new  plant 
label,  made  of  prepared  copper,  very  thin,  and  cut 
with  two  free  ends  for  tying.  The  material  is  said  to 
he  so  thin,  soft  and  pliable,  that  any  name  can  easily 
be  indented  upon  it  with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  it 
cannot  be  obliterated  except  by  hammering. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley. — We  learn 
from  the  daily  papers  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
awarded  a'Gcvernment  grant  to  the  Horticultural 
College  at  Swanley,  after  inspecting  the  work  of  that 
institution,  as  carried  on  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson,  J.P.,  ex-Mayor  of  Newcastle,  &c. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  William  Little, 
gardener  to  Albert  Putter,  Esq.,  Kinmouth,  Perth,  as 
gardener  to  Lady  Aylmer,  Donadea  Castle,  co.  Kildare, 
Ireland.  Mr.  J.  Wyke,  late  gardener  at  Eccleshall 
Gardens,  Staffordshire,  as  gardener  and  steward  to 

E.  P.  Westby,  Esq.,  Roebuck  Castle,  Dundrum,  near 
Dublin.  Mr.  Jeffery,  many  years  gardener  at  Conduit 
Lodge,  Blackheath,  as  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crundwell, 
The  Moat,  Eltham,  Kent. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  the  19  th  inst.,  it  was 
determined  to  add  fifteen  pensioners  to  the  list  in 
January  next  ;  six  without  election,  in  accordance  with 
Rule  vi.,  and  nine  by  election,  out  of  an  accepted  list 
of  twenty-five  candidates.  The  committee  also  resolved 
that  a  farther  sum  of  .£500  should  be  invested  in  the 
Two  and  three-quarter  Per  Cent  Stock,  making  the 
total  amount  of  the  Reserve  Fund  £22,500. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar. — In  the  course  of  a  recent 
lecture  on  sports  before  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  Dr.  Masters  alluded  to  the 
Lombardy  Poplar  (P.  nigra  pyramidalis)  as  affording  an 
illustration  of  variations  produced  by  stages  of  growth. 
He  mentioned  that  the  Lombardy  Poplar  is  simply  a 
fastigiate  and  Cypress-like  form  of  growth  of  our 
English  Black  Poplar,  P.  nigra.  It  is  only  natural 
that  many  should  have  assumed  it  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  The  tall,  adpressed,  columnar  shape  of  the 
tree  forms  a  striking  feature  in  our  landscapes  where  it 
is  sparingly  used  ;  but  on  the  Continent,  where  it  forms 
immensely  long  avenues  bordering  intolerably  straight 
roads,  it  becomes  wearisome  and  monotonous  in  the 
extreme. 

Gunnera  scabra. — At  the  Exeter  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  last  week,  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son  showed  a  fine 
spike  of  fruit  of  Gunnera  scabra,  grown  by  Major  Foster, 
of  Cullompton.  This  plant  does  well  in  the  west  of 
England,  and,  apart  from  its  interesting  fruit,  is  well 
worth  growing  for  its  noble  foliage.  By  the  side  of  a 
pond  or  a  piece  of  ornamental  water  it  is  very  happy, 
and  has  a  rugged  beauty  all  its  own.  It  is  a  pity  it  is 
not  oftener  seen.  The  same  gentleman  exhibited  three 
cobs  of  Maize  as  ripe  and  full  grained  as  if  they  had 
been  grown  abroad.  Considering  that  in  the  young 
state  the  cobs  are  a  delicious  vegetable,  and  that  it 
makes  a  very  ornamental  plant,  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
a  place  in  any  garden — large  or  small. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  of  Southampton. — We  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  so  excellent  a  member  of  the 
nursery  trade  as  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers,  J.P.,  the  well- 
known  nurseryman,  of  Red  Lodge,  Bassett,  South¬ 
ampton,  has  been,  by  a  large  majority  of  his  townsmen 
in  the  corporation,  elected  an  alderman,  a  post  he  will 
hold  for  the  next  six  years.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we 
may  see  a  public  dinner  promoted  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  or  the  London  trade,  to  which  every 
member  of  the  seed  or  nursery  trade  or  gardener  in  the 
kingdom  holding  public  office  shall  be  invited.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  gratifying  reunion,  and  one  which 
many  would  like  to  join.  We  could  then  heartily 
welcome  the  Mayor  of  Worcester,  Alderman  Rogers, 
and  some  others,  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  let 
them  realise  that  horticulturists  honoured  in  their 
native  towns  or  districts  were  not  less  honoured  by  their 
fellows  in  the  busy  metropolis. 

Berlin  Chrysanthemum  Show. — The  Berlin  show 
was  held  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  instant,  in 
the  handsome  Floral  Hall,  Charlottenberg.  There  was 
a  good  programme,  including  classes  for  exhibition 
plants,  best  varieties  for  cut  blooms,  best  for  market 
work,  &c.  The  competition  was  not  strong,  there 
being  only  sixteen  exhibitors.  The  plants  certainly 
looked  bad,  probably  from  the  lack  of  good  soil, 
English  loam  beiDg  unknown  in  Berlin  ;  still  some  fair 
blooms  were  obtained.  By  far  the  best  -were  those  of 
Carl  Spindler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Weber1),  of  Spinders- 
feld,  who  carried  off  the  Gold  Medal  with  a  group  of 
about  150  plants,  with  some  very  fair  blooms.  The 
group  included  Lady  Selborne,  Feter  the  Great, 


Cullingfordi,  Empress  of  India,  M.  Mousillae,  Yal 
d’Andorre,  Amy  Furze,  Hiver  Fleuri,  C.  Wagstaff, 
Mon.  Tarin,  Bouquet  Fait,  Edwin  Molyneux,  and  Belle 
Paule.  He  also  had  some  good  cut  blooms.  Messrs. 
Haage  k  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  also  exhibited  some  fair  cut 
flowers,  but  the  visitors  all  drifted  towards  a  table  on 
which  some  cut  blooms  were  staged,  and  which  were  the 
best  in  the  show,  but  they  proved  to  be  English,  and 
from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Reid  &  Bornemann,  of  Syden¬ 
ham,  London. 

The  Mildness  of  the  Season. — The  exceptionally 
mild  nature  of  the  season,  not  only  at  present,  but  for 
some  considerable  time  past  has  had  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
longing  the  flowering  period  of  some  things  and  of 
starting  others  into  bloom  earlier  than  usual.  Various 
pompon,  Japanese,  and  other  Chrysanthemums  in 
villa  and  public  gardens  are  quite  gay,  as  well  as 
Wallflowers,  Stocks,  Daisies,  Christmas  and  Lenten 
Roses,  Japan  Anemones,  Heaths,  Ranunculus  cortuste- 
folius,  Phlomis  fruticosa,  Arabis  procurrens,  Phlox 
repens,  Primroses,  Auriculas,  Erigeron  philadelphieus, 
E.  mucronatus,  perennial  Asters,  common  Marigolds, 
Polygonum  vaccinhefolium,  Helianthus  multiflorus 
plenus,  Caltha  palustris  flore  pleno,  and  Schizostylis 
coccinea.  The  last  named  is  quite  in  season,  and  seems 
to  be  enjoying  the  cool  but  mild  weather,  although  it 
is  a  native  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  sunny  south  of 
Africa.  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris)  does  not 
usually  flower  till  late  in  spring,  and  is  therefore 
greatly  out  of  season.  Another  aquatic — namely, 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  also  seems  to  enjoy  the  weather 
in  open-air  tanks. 

The  Winter  Motli. — Under  this  heading  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Hunts  County  News  calls  the  attention 
of  fruit  growers  to  the  Cheimatobia  brumata,  which  is 
making  its  appearance  on  standard  fruit  trees,  and 
which  is  very  destructive  to  the  blossom  and  young 
leaves.  “  To  give  an  idea  how  they  increase  in  numbers 
I  caught  a  female  which  had  260  eggs  in  it,  and  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  200  of  these  destructive  insects  caught 
on  one  Apple  tree  in  one  night.  When  newly  hatched 
in  spring  they  are  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  not  thicker 
than  a  horse’s  hair,  but  when  fully  grown  they  are 
yellowish  green,  about  f  in.  in  length.  About  the  end 
of  May  they  let  themselves  down  by  a  thread,  when  they 
attack  Gooseberries  and  eat  holes  in  them,  thus  causing 
them  to  drop  off ;  the  crops  have  been  known  this 
season  to  have  been  destroyed  in  less  than  a  week. 
Afterwards  they  go  into  the  soil  and  lay  in  a  pupa 
state  until  the  following  autumn,  when  they  appear  as 
a  moth  in  their  perfect  form.  As  the  female  is  wingless 
and  has  to  crawl  up  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  deposit  her 
eggs  in  the  fruit  buds,  I  have  tried  various  methods, 
but  the  best  one  is  to  paint  a  band  of  composition 
about  3  ins.  in  width  around  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and 
as  they  crawl  up  they  are  caught  in  it  and  so  destroyed. 
I  may  add  that  the  birds  cannot  destroy  the  pests,  as 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  day,  but  come  up  from  the 
soil  at  night  time,  when  you  can  watch  them  at  their 
work.” 


The  Hall  and  Fraser  Memorial. — Below  we  give 
the  fifth  list  of  subscriptions  announced  up  to  date, 
which  brings  the  amount  up  to  over  £397. 


Messrs.  Sander  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Robert  Crystal,  Glasgow 

F.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley  House 
John  Cowan,  Esq.  ... 

Chas.  Toope,  Esq.,  Stepney 
Mr.  W.  Osborne,  Fota  Island 
Mr.  John  Seden 

Mr.  Howell . 

“W.  R.”  ...  . 

Mr.  W.  White,  Dorking  ... 
Mr.  E.  Jenkins  . 


£  s.  d. 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

2  0  0 

1  1  0 

1  0  0 

10  0 
0  10  6 

0  10  6 

0  10  0 

0  5  0 

0  5  0 


Collected  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth,  at  the 
N.C.S.  Show,  Royal  Aquarium — 

G.  Mayor,  Esq. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes  . 

Mr.  W.  Howe  . 

Mr.  Crute  ...  ... 

Mr.  F.  Wilson 

Mr.  J.  Roberts  . 

“  J.  H.  W.”  . 

Mr.  N.  Davis 

Mr.  Dow  .  . 

Mr.  Ballantine  . 

Mr.  S.  Deards 

Mr.  H.  T.  Brangwin  . 

Mr.  W.  May... 

Mr.  J.  Reynolds  . 

“A.  B.”  . 

“J.  M.”  . 

Mr.  Jos.  Arnold 


2  2  0 
0  5  0 
0  2  6 
0  2  6 
0  2  6 
0  2  6 
0  10 
0  5  0 
0  2  0 
0  2  6 
0  2  6 
0  2  0 
0  2  0 
0  2  0 
0  2  0 
0  2  0 
0  2  6 


Second  list  of  subscription  sent  by 
Mr.  W.  Thomson,  jun.,  Cloven¬ 
fords — 

John  Gair,  Esq.,  Falkirk...  ...5  5  0 
Messrs.  Austin  &  McAslan,  Glasgow  3  0  0 
AY.  Saunderson,  Edinburgh  ...  1  1  0 

Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ...  ...  ...  ...110 

Mr.  Keeling,  Riding  Mill...  ...  0  10  0 

W.  Little,  Esq.,  Galashiels  ...  0  5  0 

Dr.  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan 

(second  list)  ...  ...  ...  0  15  6 

Mr.  D.  Mitchell,  Comely  Bank, 

Edinburgh  ...  ...  ...10  0 
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SPORTS. 

This  most  interesting  phenomenon  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  was  treated  in  a  very  popular  and  interesting 
manner  by  Dr.  Masters,  in  a  lecture  he  delivered  before 
the  Eiling  Gardeners’ Mutual  Improvement  Society,  on 
the  13th  inst.  Dr.  Masters  had  provided  himself  with 
some  coloured  diagrams,  branches  of  plants,  and 
flowers,  which  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
subject.  Commencing  by  asking,  “  What  is  a  sport  ?  ” 
he  proceeded  to  say  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  a  seedling 
variation.  It  is  not  merely  a  stage  of  growth.  This 
was  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Ivy,  branches  of 
which  were  produced  showing  that  when  it  could  no 
longer  cling  or  climb,  it  took  on  a  more  arborescent 
character,  producing  its  blossoms,  and  ripening  its 
fruit.  Some  branches  of  the  Euonymus,  showing  the 
type  in  different  stages  of  growth,  were  also  produced, 
exhibiting  very  remarkable  divergences.  Retinospora 
squarrosa  was  also  shown,  and  branches  of  others,  Dr. 
Masters  expressing  the  opinion  they  were  all  different 
stages  of  growth  of  R.  pisifera.  Fruiting  spurs,  and 
the  long  gross  shoots  of  fruit  trees  were  also  instanced 
as  different  stages  of  growth. 

Sports  are  not  sexual  variations  merely.  What  then 
are  sports  ?  The  excessive  variability  of  plants  is  a  fact 
in  botany  ;  no  two  things  are  absolutely  alike.  A  sport 
is  a  general  or  particular  case  of  variability,  and  the 
leading  characteristics  of  sports  are  that  the  variation 
occurs  suddenly,  and  that  there  is  a  simultaneous 
appearance  of  these  sports.  An  illustration  was  here 
shown  of  a  white  Moss  Rose,  producing  a  shoot  that 
had  a  red  blossom,  while  the  calyx  was  destitute  of 
moss,  and  quite  of  the  Provence  character.  The  theory 
advanced  by  Dr.  Masters  was  that  at  some  time  or  the 
other  the  two  types  had  become  blended,  and  now  one 
of  them  was  re-appearing  in  its  original  character.  As 
to  the  cause  of  sports,  they  did  not  arise  from 
conditions  of  culture,  but  rather  from  a  process  of 
unmixing  ;  and,  therefore,  sports  are  due  to  the  un- 
mixing  of  certain  blended  elements.  All  plants  and 
animals  commence  by  being  neutral,  as  in  the  case,  of 
protoplasm.  Then  they  pass  through  various  stages, 
some  becoming  male,  and  some  female,  and  some  her¬ 
maphrodite,  and  it  is  by  a  process  of  nnmixing  that 
sports  are  generated.  This  is  but  a  mere  outline  of  a 
highly  instructive  address  listened  to  with  closest 
attention  throughout.  Some  discussion  followed,  and 
at  the  close  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr. 
Masters. 

- - 

OTES  ON  1ERUITS. 


NotTVELLE  FuLVIE  PEAR. 

Tears  ripening  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  later  do 
not  present  the  buttery  character  so  well  marked  in 
many  of  the  early  autumn-ripening  kinds.  Although 
the  flesh  of  that  under  notice  is  melting,  it  breaks 
short,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  tender,  soft,  and 
whitish,  with  an  abundance  of  juice  of  good  flavour. 
The  variety  therefore  takes  rank  as  one  of  first  quality 
for  dessert  purposes,  and  must  be  included  amongst  the 
valuable  late-ripening  kinds.  It  is  said  to  ripen  or  to 
be  in  season  during  December  and  January  ;  but  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick, 
it  is  already  fit  for  use  and  of  good  quality.  The  fruit 
is  of  medium  size,  pyriform,  and  very  thick  at  the 
upper  end,  tapering  rapidly  to  the  stalk.  The  skin  is 
of  a  uniform  pale  russet,  but  is  sometimes  described  as 
yellowish  green  marbled  with  fawn,  and  covered  all 
over  the  exposed  side  with  rich  brown.  Like  many 
other  kinds  of  fruit,  it  varies  considerably  in  different 
localities,  and  that  grown  in  and  around  the  metropolis 
is  nearly  always  of  a  different  hue  from  specimens 
grown  under  the  influence  of  clearer  skies. 

Passe  Colmar  Pear. 

If  the  popularity  of  a  fruit  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  its  synonyms,  then  that  under  notice  must 
be  popular  indeed,  for  it  has  no  less  than  fifty,  which 
must  have  arisen  from  its  being  grown  at  many 
different  places.  Tlu  fruit  is  very  variable  in  size, 
and  on  oid  trees  must  be  described  as  small.  It  does, 
however,  under  certain  circumstances  attain  a  good 
size.  It  is  shortly  pyriform,  yellow  when  ripe,  and 
more  or  less  spotted,  marked  or  splashed  with  pale 
russet,  the  larger  patches  being  generally  towards  the 
base  or  round  the  eye.  The  fruit  is  a  late-ripening 
one,  but  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  damaged  by 
frost,  and  comes  into  season  about  the  beginning  of 
October,  keeping  in  good  condition  through  the  next 
month.  The  flesh  is  pale  or  nearly  white,  and  although 


melting,  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  buttery  Pear  ; 
but  it  eats  firm,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  be  crisp. 
The  flavour  is,  however,  excellent,  and  from  its 
ripening  at  this  late  period  of  the  year,  the  variety  is  a 
very  meritorious  one  for  dessert  purposes.  The  tree 
bears  heavily  if  grown  on  the  Quince  ;  but  owing  to  its 
ripening  very  late,  it  should  be  grown  on  a  wall  with 
any  aspect  except  a  northern  one. 

- - - 

THE  SEASON. 

On  every  hand  we  have  unfailing  testimony  to  the 
mildness  of  the  season,  even  in  the  third  week  of 
November.  The  other  day  we  received  a  boxful  of 
hardy,  half-hardy,  and  even  tender  subjects  in  great 
variety  from  Mr.  Alfred  Gaut,  The  Gardens,  Berwick, 
Shrewsbury.  Amongst  them  were  large  and  well- 
colouied  blooms  of  several  varieties  of  Clematis, 
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measuring  from  3  ins.  to  5i  ins.  across.  There  were 
also  Pelargoniums,  Tropseolums,  Canary  Creeper, 
yellow  and  brown  Calceolarias,  Phlox  Drummondi  in 
great  variety,  as  well  as  Pentstemons,  Mignonette, 
Tagetes  signata,  and  other  bedding  plants,  generally  a 
little  tarnished,  but  yet  profusely  in  bloom.  Three 
species  of  Centaurea,  including  C.  montana  alba  and 
C.  Cyanus,  were  wonderfully  fresh,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  some  Godetias  with  large  and  delicately- 


Kniphofia  aloides. 


coloured  petals.  A  spike  of  Kuiphofia  aloides  as  fresh 
as  it  might  have  been  in  September,  and  the  Canary 
Creeper  (Tropteolum  perigrinum)  above  mentioned  did 
not  consist  of  a  solitary  flower,  but  quite  a  spray  of 
bloom. 

The  steel-blue  bracts  of  Eryngium  amethystinum 
were  as  bright  almost  as  one  could  expect  them  in 
summer.  Another  good  herbaceous  plant  is  Helenium 
autumnale,  with  yellow  flowers,  but  which  is  now 
quite  out  of  its  usual  season.  The  old  double  white 
Matricaria  Parthenium  Prince  Albert  is  less  frequently 
seen  in  modern  collections  than  it  might  be,  for  the 
flower  heads  are  of  a  useful  size  for  cut-flower  purposes, 
and  long  lasting.  Although  the  foliage  gives  off  a 
rather  powerful  odour  when  bruised,  the  flowers  are  as 
mild  as  those  of  a  Chrysanthemum  and  similar. 
Amongst  others  still  emitting  an  odour  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  common  Marigold,  Mignonette,  Tropreolums, 


Centaurea  moschata,  C.  montana  alba,  and  a  free- 
flowering  species  of  Escallonia,  whose  white  flowers 
had  a  faint  smell  of  wild  honey.  Accompanying  the 
flowers  were  some  leaves  of  several  species  of  Narcissus 
and  Gladiolus  of  considerable  length,  showing  a  too 
advanced  state  for  November  in  case  a  severe  winter  is 
yet  before  us.  Flower  stalks  of  Strawberries  carried 
blossom  and  fruit  in  various  stages  of  advancement, 
some  of  the  latter  being  of  considerable  size,  quite  soft, 
and  assuming  the  red  colour  of  maturity. 

- - 

VINE  BORDERS— RESTRICTION. 

As  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  so  many 
different  methods  of  practice,  as  well  as  various  theories 
in  connection  therewith,  it  is  with  a  certain  amount  of 
diffidence  that  I  approach  this  subject.  Excellent 
results  are,  however,  often  produced  by  what  appears  to 
be  directly  opposite  treatment.  It  may  be  that  these 
results  are  not  directly  due  to  the  restriction  or  non¬ 
restriction  of  the  roots  of  the  Vine,  but  probably  to  the 
general  skilful  treatment  by  means  of  feeding  material, 
soil,  and  so  forth.  Several  years  ago  the  exponents  of 
these  different  methods  of  practice  carried  on  a  hot  and 
furious  warfare  in  the  various  horticultural  journals  of 
the  day,  each  clinging  most  tenaciously  to  his  own 
system,  and  endeavouring  to  show  by  results  that  his 
was  the  best  way.  Some  advocated  inside  borders 
alone,  others  outside,  while  others  adopted  the  system 
of  planting  the  Vines  inside  the  house,  and  allowing 
the  roots  to  pass  into  outside  borders  through  arches 
made  in  the  walls. 

I  always  thought  the  exponents  of  this  latter  practice 
had  the  best  of  it.  Some  would,  perhaps,  think  that 
after  all  that  has  been  said  and  tried,  that  a  right  and 
proper  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at,  and  we  were 
all  quite  agreed,  but  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
As  we  go  about  the  various  gardens  in  the  country,  we 
still  see  the  different  systems  and  practices  carried  on 
by  really  good  men  with  good  results.  I  believe  most 
gardeners  can  work  each  in  his  own  way  best.  In 
broaching  this  subject,  I  have  no  intention  to  presume 
to  dictate  to  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World, 
as  to  what  system  they  should  follow,  as  I  know  many 
of  them  are  men  of  good  practice  and  standing,  but  a 
little  simple  reasoning  and  argument,  explaining  one’s 
practice  and  experience,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
dictation.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  shows  the  practices 
and  opinions  of  others,  and  much  may  be  learnt 
thereby  ;  and  it  is  with  such  intentions  as  these  that  I 
venture  to  give  my  opinion  and  practice  on  this 
question.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  grow  a  plant  well,  we 
consider  its  nature  and  character,  especially  the  feeding 
capabilities  of  its  roots  ;  the  latter  being  more  in 
accordance  with  the  question  at  issue. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Vine  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  its  roots  will  often  wander  a  long  way  in  search  of 
food,  if  not  placed  under  restriction.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  occasion  to  lift  the  roots  of  old  Vines  have 
seen  that,  they  have  been  found  far  into  the  soil  of  the 
garden  beyond.  In  the  June  number,  1S67,  of  a  monthly 
periodical  then  in  circulation  ( The  Gardener),  and  edited 
by  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  now  of  Clovenfords,  there  is  mention 
of  Vine  roots  being  found  at  50  yards  distance  from  the 
Vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  near  Windsor,  which  is 
quite  probable,  and  others  have  been  recorded  as  having 
been  found  at  distances  which  would  appear  most 
extraordinary  to  those  who  did  not  understand  their 
character.  I  must  say  that  I  favour  the  restrictive 
system  with  both  inside  and  outside  houses,  because 
under  this  we  have  the  roots  entirely  under  command, 
they  can  be  examined  at  will,  and  the  roots  lifted  and 
arranged  if  necessary,  without  so  much  check  to  the 
plant  as  would  be  the  case  if  they  had  been  allowed  to 
wander  at  will.  They  can  also  be  properly  fed  and 
watered,  because  we  know  where  the  roots  are. 

A  few  years  ago  I  took  charge  of  a  garden  where  there 
were  several  large  vineries.  The  roots  of  the  Vines 
in  two  of  these,  one  chiefly  of  Black  Hamburgh,  the 
other  of  Muscat,  and  all  old  Vines,  had  been  lifted 
in  the  spring  of  the  previous  year.  The  old  roots  had 
been  allowed  to  penetrate  through  the  kitchen-garden 
walk  into  the  Raspberry  plantation  beyond,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  traced  to  their  extremities, 
and  had  to  be  cut  off  rather  short,  to  the  permanent 
injury  of  the  Vine.  I  went  there  in  September  and 
found  a  miserable  lot  of  Grapes  in  these  two  houses  ; 
the  second  year  was  little  better,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  third  year  that  any  perceptible  improvement  was 
seen.  In  the  other  houses  we  had  good  Grapes,  the 
roots  having  been  kept  within  bounds,  but  these  were 
never  satisfactory,  and  were  afterwards  rooted  out  and 
young  Vines  put  in  their  place.  Now  if  the  roots  of 
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these  Vines  had  been  stopped  at  a  certain  distance  by- 
means  of  a  brick  wall,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to 
lift  them,  it  is  evident  at  once  that  if  carefully  done, 
they  could  have  been  lifted  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
most  useful  feeding  parts  saved,  and  the  results  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory. 

Of  course,  there  are  instances  where  the  roots  of 
Vines  have  been  allowed  to  ramble  at  will,  and  good 
and  permanent  results  have  been  secured  ;  but  this  can 
easily  be  accounted  for.  If  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
locality  be  naturally  rich,  and  well  drained,  either 
artificially  or  with  a  good  porous  sub-soil,  Vines  will 
perhaps  do  well  ;  but  even  in  such  cases  as  these  it  is 
better  to  have  the  roots  under  restriction,  as  we  then 
know  where  they  are,  and  can  feed,  mulch,  water,  and 
protect  at  will.  How  often  do  we  see  Vines  under  the 
non-restrictive  root  system  where  the  borders  are  heavily 
mulched  during  the  winter  months,  but  the  young  roots 
and  feeding  portions  are  far  beyond  the  border,  and 
with  no  protection.  It  has  been  recommended  to  make 
a  plantation  of  Asparagus  in  front  of  the  Vine  border 
where  the  Vine  roots  would  no  doubt  receive  their 
winter  mulching  ;  but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  do 
this,  and  although  this  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  good 
idea,  especially  if  the  beds  are  well  made  and  heavily 
manured,  yet  it  is  evident  that  once  the  roots  have 
got  away  to  long  distances  all  control  is  lost  over  them, 
and  should  the  Grapes  deteriorate  in  quantity  or 
quality  it  is  not  so  easy  to  treat  with  them.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  under  most  conditions  heavy 
soaking  with  water  during  the  summer  months  greatly 
benefits  the  Vine,  and  here  again,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  if  we  know  where  the  roots  of  the  Vine  are  we 
can  more  readily  give  them  the  water  they  require. 

When  the  soil  in  the  immediate  locality  of  the  Vine 
border  is  poor,  cold  or  wet,  Grapes  will  not  do  well, 
unless  the  borders  are  properly  made  and  the  roots  con¬ 
fined  within  them,  as,  should  they  penetrate  through 
into  such  soils,  the  effect  would  soon  be  seen  in  the 
produce — shanking,  shrivelling,  bad  colour  and  flavour 
would  be  the  result.  Growing  the  Vine  with  inside 
borders  alone  has  its  advocates,  and  is  sometimes  well 
done,  but  when  this  practice  is  carried  out,  it  is 
necessary  to  frequently  renew  the  soil,  as  it  is  not  so 
much  exposed  to  the  sweetening  influences  of  the  sun  and 
air  as  the  outside  border.  I  had  occasion  lately  to  root 
out  some  Vines  which  were  planted  inside  the  house, 
with  fair  borders  both  inside  and  out,  but  I  found  very 
few  roots  inside  ;  they  seemed  to  prefer  the  outside, 
as  no  doubt  the  conditions  were  much  sweeter,  and 
they  were  attracted  thither  in  consequence.  This 
practice  would  probably  find  more  favour  with  those 
who  prefer  to  work  with  young  Vines.  If  a  choice  were 
given  me  between  an  outside  and  an  inside  border,  and 
longevity  and  permanence  the  conditions,  I  should  prefer 
the  outside  border.  Sometimes  we  have  no  choice,  and 
under  certain  conditions  there  is  only  the  outside  to 
make  use  of.  I  hope  some  other  of  your  readers  will 
give  us  the  results  of  their  practice  and  observations,  as 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.—  Alfred  Gaut,  The 
Gardens,  BeruicJc,  Shrewsbury. 

- - — 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

(  Continued  from  p.  166.,) 

The  Value  of  Foliage. 

In  floral  arrangements  with  plants,  we  have  alluded  to 
the  use  of  more  foliage  material.  This  is  a  point  that 
should  be  well  considered,  and  a  stock  suitable  to  each 
case  be  worked  up.  Before  coming  to  Gunnersbury 
House,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  as  part  of  my 
charge  as  fine  a  conservatory  as  any  gardener  could 
desire.  It  was  laid  out  in  beds,  with  a  fountain  in  the 
centre  ;  these  beds  were  planted  with  fine-foliaged 
plants,  Palms  of  noble  proportions,  Dracaenas,  Yuccas, 
Agaves,  and  Aralias,  with  tree  Ferns  as  permanent 
plants.  Here  and  there  among  these  we  employed 
small  plants  in  flower,  planted  in  every  possible  case 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  other  plants.  This  did 
not  take  many  flowering  plants,  but  every  one  stood 
out  distinctly.  On  one  side,  where  the  side  of  the 
house  was  of  glass,  we  had  a  narrow  staging  over  the 
pipes  ;  this  used  to  be  filled  with  smaller  plants  in 
flower,  with  Ferns  at  intervals,  but  not  overcrowded. 
Every  plant  in  the  house  could  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  with  a  consequent  saving  of  material  to  keep 
up  the  supply.  The  gardener  who  has  a  conservatory 
under  his  charge,  with  nothing  but  pot  plants  in  it, 
and  those  chiefly  of  a  floral  character,  deserves  to  be 
pitied,  if  he  has  to  keep  it  as  bright  and  effective 
as  possible.  The  foliage  plants  themselves,  if  in  pots, 
rarely  look  so  well  when  kept  in  the  conservatory  for  a 
long  time,  often  the  year  round.  They  do  not  grow  to 


such  noble  proportions,  with  a  corresponding  healthy 
appearance.  In  decorations  with  plants,  those  of  fine 
foliage  should  consist  of  such  as  are  known  to  be  of 
a  permanent  and  enduring  character.  Many  of  the 
best  suited  are  well-known  plants  to  most  of  us.  Among 
Palms  we  have  the  various  species  of  Kentias,  Cham- 
serops,  Phcenix,  and  Seaforthias  ;  the  green-leaved 
Dractenas,  both  with  broad  and  narrow  foliage,  the 
hardier  of  the  Aralias,  the  Agaves,  the  Yuccas,  and 
Dasylirions,  all  being  plants  of  distinct  character,  and 
suited  for  specimens.  But  more  is  needed  ;  we  want  a 
good  stock  of  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  Asplenium 
bulbiferum,  Ficus,  and  other  good  kinds  of  the  same 
family;  the  hardier  kinds  of  Pteris,  chiefly  P.  serrulata, 
P.  tromula,  and  P.  cretica  ;  and  Eurya  latifolia  varie¬ 
gata,  a  most  accommodating  subject.  These  are  all 
useful  in  a  small  state,  and  often  save  flowering  plants 
from  rapidly  going  wrong,  by  reason  of  the  bad  position 
in  which  they  have  to  be  placed.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  plants  in  small  pots  where  far  removed  from 
the  light. 

Plants  Used  in|Rooms. 

A  word  is  necessary  here  respecting  plants  that  are 
used  in  the  rooms  of  the  house  itself.  All  conceivable 
positions  are  in  some  cases  selected  ;  the  fire-place,  for 
instance,  is  not  overlooked,  where  the  plants  must  be 
far  removed  from  the  light.  The  other  extreme  has 
sometimes  to  be  avoided  to  save  the  plants  from  harm, 
for  where  a  plant  stands  near  the  window  it  will  often 
get  more  fresh  air  than  is  good  for  it  during  the  cold 
season  of  the  year,  especially  in  the  early  morning, 
when  sweeping  operations,  &e.,  are  being  carried  on, 
with  the  window  thrown  up  or  wide  open.  No  wonder 
plants  under  such  conditions  do  not  thrive — the  wonder 
would  be  if  they  did.  In  all  available  instances  I  prefer 
to  change  plants  in  the  house  every  day,  dinner- table 
plants  in  particular,  to  give  vaiiety  and  to  keep  up  the 
interest  we  like  our  employers  to  take  in  the  products 
of  the  garden.  If  the  plants  cannot  be  changed  every 
day,  at  least  three  times  in  the  week  is  necessary  to 
preserve  their  health  fairly  well  ;  some  few  kinds  are 
of  a  more  enduring  character,  and  may,  if  needful, 
remain  a  little  longer.  No  plant  should  be  used  for 
the  foregoing  purposes  that  is  not  well  established,  and 
its  pot  full  of  roots  ;  especially  does  this  refer  to  small 
stove  plants,  which  are  often  employed  with  great 
advantage.  Where  the  roots  have  not  taken  well  hold 
of  the  soil  there  is  a  great  danger  of  injury  to  them  ; 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  cannot  be  so  readily  assimilated, 
and  consequently  the  plant  suffers  more  than  it  would 
otherwise  do,  for  the  greater  the  amount  of  moisture 
surrounding  the  roots  the  colder  will  it  become. 

Small  Foliage  Plants. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  more  may  be  made  of  small  foliage 
plants  than  has  hitherto  been  done  from  amongst  the 
many  kinds  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  The 
Crotons  now  afford  a  great  variety,  both  in  form  of 
leafage  and  in  colour  ;  so  also  do  the  Dracaenas  and 
several  other  genera.  Of  dwarf-growing  plants  we  have 
the  Fittonias,  Sonerilas,  and  Cydoneura  fulgens. 
These  and  many  other  plants  can  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  a  small  state,  especially  the  smaller  kinds 
of  the  exotic  Ferns,  even  when  in  thumb  pots.  The 
chief  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  plants  of  this  kind  and 
for  using  in  the  house  is  to  get  them  as  good  as 
possible  in  small  pots,  well  developed  in  their  charac¬ 
ters.  Plants  as  shown  in  competition  for  prizes 
offered  for  table  plants  are  generally  staged  of  a  uniform 
size,  and  those  that  come  nearest  to  this  standard  often 
win.  But  why  should  they  ? 

( To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

THE  RACEMOSE-FLOWERED 

ST.  PETER'S  WORT. 

The  Common  St.  Peter’s  Wort  is  Symphoriearpos 
vulgaris,  but  the  subject  under  notice — namely,  S. 
racemosus — is  by  far  the  most  common  in  this  country, 
and  the  Common  St.  Peter’s  Wort  would  be  a  more 
fitting  appellation  for  it  on  that  account.  No  doubt 
the  plant  is  best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
the  Snowberry,  a  title  which  is  appropriate  enough  on 
account  of  the  white  colour  of  the  fruit.  The  bushes 
are  now  laden,  and  apparently  more  so  than  they  have 
been  for  the  past  year  or  two.  The  shrub  has  the 
additional  recommendation  that  birds  do  not  seem  to 
attack  the  berries  unless  hard  pressed  for  food,  so  that 
they  hang  on  the  bushes  during  greater  part  of  the 
winter.  They  are,  moreover,  not  very  tempting  beyond 
their  colour,  being  rather  soft  and  spongy  in  texture, 
and  comparatively  without  juice. 

When  allowed  to  grow  naturally  it  forms  a  bushy 
much-branched  shrub  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height, 


flowering  during  the  summer  months — say  in  July  and 
August— or  in  a  somewhat  desultory  manner  till 
September.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rosy  white, 
curiously  bearded  in  the  throat,  anl  are  produced  in 
shortly  racemose  clusters  near  the  apex  of  the  branches, 
but  are  so  small  as  to  be  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  plant  is  therefore  chiefly  ornamental  on  account  of 
its  berries.  The  habit  is  so  close  and  bushy,  and  the 
leaves  small,  resembling  those  of  some  species  of  Privet, 
that  it  might  well  be  employed  as  a  substitute  in  many 
cases  where  the  former  is  admissible.  As  a  screen  it 
is  highly  suitable  when  allowed  to  grow  freely,  but 
where  a  close  and  regularly  pruned  hedge  is  wanted 
something  else  should  be  selected,  because  its  natural 
habit  is  rather  lax,  and  if  trimmed  with  the  shears 
would  lose  half  its  charm  in  the  absence  of  fruit. 

In  game  coverts  it  might  more  often  be  planted,  on 
account  of  its  rambling  habit  and  the  large  amount  of 
suckers  which  it  throws  up.  These  suckers,  when 
growing  vigorously,  often  exhibit  a  curious  dimorphism, 
similar  to  what  occurs  in  Lonicera  flexuesa,  another 
member  of  the  same  order.  The  leaves  are  normally 
entire  throughout  the  order,  but  in  the  two  instances 
mentioned  some  are  more  or  less  sinuately  lobed, 
resembling  those  of  au  Oak.  On  account  of  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  Symphoriearpos  racemosus,  two  other  specific 
names  have  been  given  to  specimens  presenting  it. 

The  plant  is  often  excluded  from  small  gardens 
because  of  its  habit  of  throwing  up  suckers  that  mono¬ 
polise  a  large  amount  of  space.  Nurserymen  who  grow 
it  for  sale  might  improve  it  by  grafting  on  some  of  the 
erect-growing  species  of  Lonicera,  such  as  L.  xylosteum, 
for  then  it  would  assume  the  form  of  a  miniature 
standard  tree,  without  the  attendant  suckers  produced 
when  on  its  own  roots.  It  would  then  be  suitable  for 
planting  in  villa  and  other  gardens  of  limited  extent, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  standard  Rose  is  grown,  or 
as  they  grow  Lantanas  and  Plumbago  capensis  in  the 
gardens  and  parks  of  Paris  during  the  summer  months. 
"When  grown  in  this  wa3r,  either  in  groups  or  isolated 
on  the  grass,  they  are  indeed  handsome. — Taxus. 
- - 

Gardening  Notes  from  Ireland. 

A  Few  Special  Features  at  the  Waterford 
Winter  Show. 

The  fruit,  vegetable  and  farm  produce  were  strong 
features  of  this  show,  which,  were  the  mind  of  the 
country  less  fixedly  set  on  more  exciting  subjects,  should 
be  an  annual  event  of  still  more  importance.  The 
buzz  of  excitement  during  the  day  was,  however,  chiefly 
around  the  Chrysanthemums,  especially  the  cut-flower 
stands,  where  two  of  our  most  successful  Irish  growers 
were  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  incurved  and 
Japanese  classes — Mr.  John  Crehan,  Minella,  Clonmel, 
for  Mrs.  Malcolmson,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Crawford,  for 
Captain  Raymond  de  la  Poer,  Kilcronagh,  Waterford. 
Ultimately  the  first  and  second  prizes  went  in  the  order 
named,  after  careful  “pointing,”  by  two  points  only, 
in  the  stands  for  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese.  Captain 
de  la  Poer  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
exhibited  in  Dublin  on  the  previous  day,  where  he 
won  in  every  class  he  competed  in. 

Amy  Furze. — Captain  de  la  Poer’s  blooms  in  the 
reflexed  class  would  easily  have  been  first  had  the 
judges  not  have  noticed  that  in  his  stand  were  two 
splendid  blooms  of  this  beautiful  variety,  which — the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  having  placed  it  in 
the  retlexed  Japanese  class — they  considered  inadmissi¬ 
ble  and  ruled  accordingly  ;  Captain  de  la  Poer  pro¬ 
tested,  and  pointed  out  that  they  had  not  been  objected 
to  in  Dublin.  I  see  the  judges  acted  similarly  at  the 
National  Show  at  the  Aquarium  on  the  12th  and  13th 
inst. ;  would  the  Editor  kindly  Isay  if  the  decision  was 
accurate  ?  Manifestly  an  exhibitor  of  ordinary  reflexed 
blooms  would  have  no  chance  if  reflexed  Japanese  could 
be  shown  against  him.  [The  judges  were  perfectly 
justified  in  disqualifying  Captain  de  la  Poer’s  stand. 
Amy  Furze  belongs  to  the  Japanese  reflexed  class,  and 
is  therefore  not  admissible  in  a  competition  for  ordinary 
reflexed  varieties.  If  the  flowers  were  passed  in  Dublin 
the  judging  was  at  fault.— Ed.] 

A  Supposed  Hybrid. — In  the  Japanese  class  two 
blooms,  said  to  have  been  grown  in  a  pot  labelled  Mrs. 
Beale,  and  shown  by  the  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  A.  Calthorpe),  were  exhibited,  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  They 
were  very  large,  a  violet-rose  shading  to  white  and 
beautifully  reflexed,  in  no  way  resembling  the  above- 
named  variety.  They  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Henry 
Cannell,  of  Swanley,  and  one  was  sent  to  him  for  his 
opinion. 
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A  New  Potato. — Mark  de  Laudre,  Esq.,  Crown 
Solicitor,  showed  samples  of  a  new  Potato  named  Water¬ 
ford  Seedling,  raised  by  himself,  of  very  fine  form,  said 
to  be  prolific  and  of  superior  quality.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  P.  Aherne,  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Lismore  Castle,  and  your  correspondent, 
who  are  very  grateful  for  the  courtesy  and  assistance 
received  from  the  secretaries,  C.  Percival  Bolton,  Esq., 
Brook  Lodge,  and  J.  A.  Ower,  Esq.,  Waterford.--  W. 

J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Sports. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  interest  “Rifleman,”  (p.  167),  to 
know  that  we  have  here  an  exactly  similar  sport  on 
Mrs.  G.  Randle  to  the  one  at  Orche  Hill  ;  and  also  a 
sport  on  Princess  Teck  with  a  mauve-coloured  band 
dividing  the  flower  into  two  halves. — 22.  J.  Bayman, 
The  Gardens,  Eolmbury,  Dorking. 

From  Mr.  J.  Souza,  The  Gardens,  Walhampton 
Park,  Lymington,  we  have  received  specimens  of 
the  yellow,  incurved  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  the  apex 
of  the  florets  of  which  are  incurved,  and  generally 
strongly  hooded,  and  furnished  with  strong  bristly 
outgrowths,  reminding  us  of  the  coarser  ones  as  they 
occur  on  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hard}'.  Here  again  we  have 
the  occurrence  of  a  tendency  towards  a  race  of  plumy- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums,  and  one  which  might  lend 
material  assistance,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  hybridist, 
in  obtaining  the  desired  end.  Mrs.  N.  Davis  itself  is 
a  rich  golden  yellow  sport  from  the  soft  pinkish  white 
Princess  of  Teck,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  three- 
fourths  of  one  of  the  blooms  sent  were  of  the  normal 
colour,  while  the  other  part  had  sported  to  Princess  of 
Teck.  The  blooms  sent  were  taken  from  one  and  the 
same  plant.  The  bristly  outgrowths  were  less  prominent 
on  the  pinkish  white  portion  of  the  bloom,  but  yet  the 
tendency  was  there,  and  no  doubt  also  exists,  to  some 
extent,  in  other  sports  from  the  original  variety, 
including  Lord  Eversley,  white  ;  Hero  of  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  rose-pink ;  Charles  Gibson,  bronze-red  with 
cinnamon-fawn  centre  ;  and  Lady  Dorothy,  pale 
cinnamon-buff,  tinted  with  rose. 

- ->Zo - 

SINGLE-HANDED  GARDENERS. 

How  strange  it  is  in  this  nineteenth  century,  which 
boasts  of  light  and  leading,  that  an  important 
subject  should  be  allowed  to  go  unnoticed,  while  trivial¬ 
ities  are  served  with  a  painfully  undue  attention. 
When  you  broached  the  above  important  subject  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  at  once  concluded  that  your  timely 
remarks  would  provoke  a  very  profitable  discussion. 
I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  your  solicitations  in 
this  direction  were  misapprehended,  and  consequently 
met  with  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  they  were 
meant  to  effect.  Yet,  perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  this  is  an 
era  of  superficial  imbibation,  and  that  most  people  run 
away  with  erroneous  views  equivalent  at  most  to  half 
a  fact.  Evidently  the  philosophic  standpoint  from 
which  you  viewed  the  matter  was  not  perceived  by 
any  of  the  writers  hitherto  dealing  with  it. 

I  am  astounded  to  see  that  any  person  could  infer 
from  your  leader  that  it  contained  the  remotest  inten¬ 
tion  of  disparagement  towards  the  single-handed  body. 
With  all  that  you  have  said  I  myself  entirely  agree. 
Nay,  more,  I  venture  to  go  much  further  in  emphati¬ 
cally  saying  that  the  single-handed  man,  let  him  be 
ever  so  good  a  gardener,  is  quite  impotent  to  add 
anything  of  great  value  to  the  records  of  horticulture. 
How  can  he,  when  in  many  cases  his  attention  is  so 
much  divided,  in  some  instances  over  a  dozen  distinct 
occupations  ?  His  is  not  an  enviable  position,  and  his 
spare  time  is  well  spent  in  resting  his  hard-wrought 
limbs  on  his  little  parlour  sofa.  He  is  a  single-handed 
man  for  reasons  very  much  controlled  by  necessity, 
and  owing  to  these,  whether  due  to  personal  causes  or 
otherwise,  he  is  fated —  unless  possessed  of  energies 
above  the  average — to  plod  away  and  remain  in  the 
regions  of  obscurity. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  in  this  class  who  are  not 
only  not  worthy  of  the  title  gardener,  but  are  in  reality 
dishonourable  to  the  ancient  prestige  of  the  art.  This 
does  not  affect  the  fact  that  able  men— men  who  have 
to  some  extent  made  themselves  a  creditable  name — 'are 
to  be  found  in  the  class  as  well.  One  thing  that  I  have 
observed  as  almost  peculiar  to  the  single-handed 
gardener  is  the  inconstancy  of  his  ambition.  It  appears 
to  come  in  fits  and  bounds,  to  as  soon  die  away  for  a 
time  in  perfect  repose,  and  probably  each  time  renewed 
it  loses  in  force  and  intensity,  like  some  gigantic 
monster  of  the  deep  in  its  death  throes. 


When  all  hope  of  doing  anything  for  himself  has 
vanished,  he  relapses  into  the  very  mistaken  hope  that 
some  occult  outward  force  will  some  time  and  somehow 
pitch  him  to  the  top  the  of  tree  ;  in  fact,  a  species  of 
fatalism  has  grown  with  the  decline  of  ambition.  It 
should  be  plain  to  every  person,  that  in  whatever  walk 
of  life  they  are,  the  making  of  a  name  and  character 
is  altogether  at  their  own  disposal.  This,  of  course, 
means  hard  work  ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  true,  and  what 
is  termed  influence  does  not  affect  it  in  the  least.  Most 
people  pay  pretty  dearly  for  influence.  There  is  nothing 
under  the  sun  but  which  requires  some  effort  to 
secure  it.  The  day  of  bliss  that  will  rain  down  fortune 
upon  us  assuredly  will  never  come,  and  withal  life  is 
not  a  series  of  accidents.  Therefore  most  intelligent 
men  will  agree  that  defective  knowledge  and  energy 
are  the  chief  causes  of  the  gravitation  of  the  single- 
handed  gardeners. 

In  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  all-round  practical 
man,  not  only  of  his  profession,  butof  things  in  general, 
is  the  man  who  is  sure  to  rise  above  the  average. 
Knowledge  is  a  power  wielded  aright  in  the  hands  of  a 
sensible  man,  that  breaks  down  all  obstacles  before  it. 
Knowledge  of  human  nature  is  as  essential  for  success 
as  that  of  gardening,  and  many  of  our  good  men  in  the 
ranks  of  the  single-handed  class,  in  a  great  measure  owe 
their  success  to  this  fact. — Gamma,  Edinburgh. 

I  thought  your  remarks  on  this  subject  not  at  all  ill- 
natured  or  untimely,  and  many  I  know  can  endorse 
the  truth  of  the  statements  adduced.  But  it  occurs  to 
me  that  some  of  us  who  spenl  a  pleasant  evening  or 
two  during  the  week  at  “scribbling”  forget  that  to  a 
considerable  extent  we  are  our  “brothers’  keepers,”  and 
though  there  is  much  catering  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  practical  cultivator,  there  is  not  a  deal  to  initiate 
the  novice  iuto  the  indispensable  amenities  connected 
with  practical  gardening.  Telling  one  to  do  a  thing, 
an  1  when  to  d  >  it,  is  n  >t  the  instruction  which  many 
of  the  class  inlieated  really  want.  We  go  a  little 
further,  and  assert  that  journeymen,  in  half  the  cases 
we  have  met,  require  instruction  in  details  which  are 
not  found  in  any  gardening  literature  that  has  ever 
come  under  my  notice.  Tuition  in  how  to  handle  tools, 
pot  plants,  plant,  systematically  water,  take  levels, 
and  hundreds  of  items,  which  many  of  the  young  men 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  gain  experience  and  in¬ 
struction  never  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring.  To 
say  that  apprentices  get  this  knowledge  from  their 
superiors  is  not  always  correct,  because  such  cannot 
often  be  taught  them,  as  endless  items  are  not 
practised  in  every  place.  Therefore  a  migratory  spirit 
is  engendered,  which  does  more  to  retard  the  prospects 
of  young  men  than  advance  them.  Numbers  of  them  are 
forced  to  take  single-handed  places  against  their  will  ; 
but  even  in  these  situations  men  have  distinguished 
themselves,  and  some  of  the  best  known  places  and 
men  in  the  country  were  numbered  at  one  time  among 
the  single-handed  one3.  Many  places  are  filled  by 
handy  labourers,  who  in  time  aspire  to  the  title  of 
practical  gardeners,  and  for  such,  as  well  as  for 
amateurs,  we  would  like  to  see  in  gardening  literature 
something  more  special. — Stirling. 

- - 

IfoTES  from  Scotland. 

— *• — 

Chrysanthemums  in  Perthshire.— That  the 

past  season  has  been  eminently  suited  to  the  growth  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  various  collections  to  be  seen  through¬ 
out  this  district.  Last  Saturday,  along  with  a  couple 
of  enthusiastic  amateurs,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
three  of  the  principal  collections  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
“Fair  City.”  Favourod  with  splendid  weather,  we 
commenced  with  the  capital  collection  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Blackley,  at 

Garry  Cottage, 

Which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
majestic  Tay,  the  garden  sloping  with  a  gentle  incline 
to  the  edge  of  the  river.  We  had  heard  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  Blackley’s  success  this  season  with  his  favourites, 
and  having  seen  his  splendid  stand  which  a  few  nights 
previously  received  a  First  Class  Cultural  Certificate 
from  the  Literary  Branch  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Perthshire,  we  went  expecting  a  treat,  and 
were  certainly  not  disappointed.  It  could  easily  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Blackley  has  made  a  thorough  study  of 
Chrysanthemum  cultivation,  and  he  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  successful  issue  of  his  year’s  toil,  as  both 
the  specimen  plants  and  those  grown  for  large  blooms 
were  almost  faultless. 


Amongst  the  novelties  we  noticed  Mrs.  A.  Hardy 
only  half  expanded,  but  promising  to  be  a  decided 
acquisition,  and  doubtless  after  it  has  had  a  fair  trial  it 
will  prove  equal  to  the  high  character  it  has  come 
with.  Sunflower  is  also  a  gorgeous  flower,  with  long 
drooping  florets  of  a  pleasing  yellow  tint.  Lady 
Lawrence  is  a  superb  flower,  with  petals  pure  white 
and  very  broad,  a  superb  exhibition  variety.  Mrs. 

J.  Wright  seemed  rather  thin,  and  lacked  the  massive 
appearance  of  the  previous  varieties,  but  it  adds  variety, 
and  is  well  worth  growing.  Ralph  Brocklebank  may 
be  described  as  a  yellow  Meg  Merrilies,  as  it  really  is, 
resembling  in  every  detail  its  parent.  Elwin  Moly- 
neux  we  observed  very  fine  from  the  terminal  bud,  the 
colour  being  much  brighter  ;  the  same  remark  applies 
to  W.  Holmes  and  other  coloured  sorts.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  in  full  all  the  fine  varieties,  as 
each  seemed  to  vie  with  its  fellow  in  excellence.  The 
following,  however,  we  noted  especially  fine  : — Duchess 
of  Albany  (Jackson),  Fimbriatum,  Mr.  Bunn,  Jeanne 
Defaux,  Madame  de  Sevin  (very  fine),  Boule  d’Or, 

E  louard  Audiguier,  Peter  the  Great,  Soleil  Levant, 
Madame  Lacroix,  Bouquet  Fait,  &c. 

PlTCULLEN 

Was  our  next,  and  here  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Leslie 
with  his  usual  courteous  welcome.  Time  being 
limited,  we  had  to  hurry  through  the  vineries,  taking 
only  a  passing  glance  at  the  excellent  Grapes.  They 
were  really  superb  ;  splendid  Muscats,  Alicantes,  Gros 
Colmars  and  Lady  Downes,  almost  perfect  in  bunch 
and  berry  and  capitally  finished.  Chrysanthemums, 
however,  were  the  object  of  our  visit,  and  all  else  had 
for  the  nonce  to  stand  aside,  receiving  only  a  cursory 
glance.  Amongst  those  we  noticed  specially  Mr.  Bunn 
was  in  capital  condition.  Lord  Alcester,  magnificent, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  incurved  varieties  we  have. 
Maiden’s  Blush,  very  fine;  Elwin  Molyneux,  goad; 
Comte  de  Germiny,  a  grrgeous  variety  ;  Sceur  Dorothee 
Souille,  very  fine  ;  Amy  Furze,  excellent;  and  many 
others  which  time  and  space  will  not  permit  me  here 
to  enumerate. 

Tayside 

Was  our  next  point,  and  here  we  found  Mr.  Mac 
Donald  ready  to  show  us  the  many  fine  things  under 
his  care,  all  of  which  we  must  perforce  pass  over 
in  silence.  The  Chrysanthemums  at  Tayside  are 
arranged  on  either  side  of  a  spacious  corridor  leading  to 
the  billiard  room,  and  are  at  present  very  gay. 
Avalanche  was  in  splendid  condition,  three  plants  in  a 
pot,  each  bearing  three  blooms  all  fit  for  the  exhibition 
board.  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  represented  by  massive 
blooms,  long  and  broad  in  the  petal  ;  this  Mr. 
MacDonald  considers  vastly  superior  to  E.  Molyneux, 
and  as  grown  by  him  it  certainly  is.  Lord  Alcester, 
very  fine  ;  Florence  Piercy,  Refulgence,  Ralph  Brockle¬ 
bank,  splendid  ;  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  first  rate  from 
the  bud  taken  at  the  first  break.  Much  more  might 
be  said,  but  pages  of  letterpress  would  not  convey 
anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  superb  quality  of 
the  three  collections  under  notice. — Arbutus. 

Ayr  Chrysanthemum  Show. — The  second 
exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  winter-flower¬ 
ing  plants  held  by  the  Ayrshire  Horticultural  Society, 
took  place  in  the  Town  Hall  on  Friday,  November 
15th.  The  number  of  entries  considerably  exceeded 
those  of  last  year,  and  the  plants  and  cut  blooms  fully 
maintained  their  standard  of  excellence.  For  the 
competition  for  pot  plants,  Mr.  Thomson,  Amber 
House,  took  the  leading  position,  his  two  specimens 
of  La  Triumphante  and  Elaine  being  remarkably  well 
flowered.  In  the  first  prize  stand  of  Japanese  cut 
blooms  staged  by  Mr.  Geddes,  of  Knock  Castle,  Comte 
de  Germiny,  E.  Molyneux  and  Countess  of  Ellesmere 
were  the  most  notable,  but  all  showed  evidence  of  high 
cultivation.  A  choice  collection  of  greenhouse  and 
stove  cut  flowers,  and  a  number  of  tastefully  arranged 
bouquets  of  Chrysanthemums  formed  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  as  did  also  a  table  of  fruit 
including  a  few  stands  of  well-furnished  Grapes  of  the 
Gros  Colmar  and  Alicante  varieties.  —  JVestern. 

- - 

NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Yeitch’s  Autocrat  Pea. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  a  late  crop  this  is  one 
of  the  best  Peas  grown.  As  late  as  last  Wednesday 
(November  13th)  a  fine  dish  of  it  was  gathered  in  the 
gardens  of  Mrs.  Oakley,  of  The  Grove,  Seaton.  The 
fine  autumn  and  the  favoured  climate  of  Devon  had, 
no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is  so  vigorous 
a  grower  that  Autocrat  will  survive  long  after  many  of 
its  rivals  have  yielded  up  the  ghost. — Devoniensis. 
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Carnations. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Magazine  for  August  24th  we  had  a 
most  interesting  paper  by  our  friend,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  on 
“Fancy,  Self,  and  Yellow-ground  Carnations,”  closing 
with  these  words 

“  The  yellow-ground  ilowers  are  becoming  very 
numerous  indeed,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  quite  be¬ 
wildering.  The  Kilmurry  strain  appears  to  mainly  take 
the  character  of  flaked  flowers — that  is  to  say,  the 
prevailing  ground-colour  is  yellow,  with  varying  shades 
of  colours  and  breadths  of  the  flakes.  Then,  under  the 
comprehensive  term  yellow  grounds,  we  get  pure  yellow 
to  buff,  salmon-buff,  and  pinkish  buff.  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole,  for  instance,  is  classed  among  the  yellow  grounds, 
and  others  of  an  even  deeper  shade  ;  and  as  every  raiser 
appears  bent  on  producing  seedling  yellows,  we  shall 
presently  have  hundreds  of  them.  They  want  classifi¬ 
cation,  but  who  is  competent  to  undertake  the  task  I 
cannot  say.  There  should  be  a  class  for  yellow  seifs — 
such  flowers  as  Germania,  Will  Threlfall,  Pride  of 
Penshurst,  Edith,  &c.  Then  the  flaked  flowers— by  far 
the  largest  number — should  form  a  section  by  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  next  should  come  the  yellow  Picotees 
proper.  True  yellow  Picotees— flowers  having  the 
colour  on  the  petal,  edged,  solidified,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  definite  beading,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Picotees, 
need  to  be  classified.  Of  these  we  have  but  few,  but  it 
is  very  desirable  the  varieties  should  be  extended. 

“I  think  that  a  good  many  of  the  yellow  grounds 
s )  called— such  as  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  Amber, 
Florence,  and  others— should  go  among  the  self  flowers. 
Yellow  grounds  should  be  yellow,  whether  Carnations  or 
Picotees.  I  hope  that  in  all  future  competitions  this 
will  be  insisted  upon  by  judges  and  by  compilers  of 
schedules.  I  heard  many  remarks  tending  in  this 
direction  from  growers  at  Oxford  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view 
of  ventilating  the  subject  I  have  penned  the  foregoing 
remarks.” 

I  was  under  many  and  special  obligations  to  my 
friend  for  the  great  service  he  rendered  in  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  show  on  August  1st— service  it  was 
impossible  for  me,  from  sheer  infirmity,  to  give,  and 
thus,  doubtlessly,  I  missed  all  knowledge  of  the 
reference  to  yellow  grounds  spoken  of.  Had  I  been 
aware  of  the  discussion  I  would  certainly  have  made  a 
contribution  to  it.  Failing  that,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
thought  impertinent  in  seeking  now  to  do  so. 

We  are  all  under  great  obligation  to  our  friend  far 
the  many  and  informing  papers  he  writes  on  flori¬ 
culture,  and  rare  indeed  it  ia  when  reason  and 
experience  do  not  run  on  parallel  lines  with  him.  But 
I  must  confess  the  words  I  quote  appear  to  me  to  carry 
us  much  farther  than  it  is  desirable  to  go,  and  to  be 
pregnant  of  consequences  undesirable  to  realise.  In  all 
humility,  let  me  say  I  claim  neither  to  be  guide  nor 
guardian  for  my  fellow  lovers  of  the  Carnation.  I  ask 
only  they  shall  be  guided  by  laws,  open,  at  least,  to 
intelligent  interpretation  as  much  by  the  young  as  by 
the  old.  Age  gives  me  this  advantage  only — -that  I 
have  noted  the  rocks  on  which  shipwreck,  may  be,  has 
been  made. 

I  think  I  see  one  in  that  very  trite  proposition, 

“  yellow  grounds  should  be  yellow,  whether  Carnations 
or  Picotees."  May  I  say  here  once  again  that  Picotees 
are  a  section  of  Carnations— as  with  flakes,  bizarres, 
seifs,  or  fancies.  As  Hogg  wrote,  we  should  speak  not 
of  the  Picotee,  but  the  picoUed  Carnation.  Of  course 
a  yellow  ground  should  be  yellow ;  but  what  do  our 
friends  mean  ?  If  we  go  to  Nature,  we  find  an  infinite 
variety  of  shades  of  yellow,  from  pale  straw  and  delicate 
primrose  to  warm  orange  or  umber.  The  Rev.  George 
Jeans,  in  his  invaluable  essays,  tells  us  of  variety  “from 
whatever  source,  however  arising,  it  is  essential  that 
the  florists’  flower  which  would  claim  a  high  position 
should  not  be  deficient  in  this”:  and  Dr.  Horner,  in 
his  masterly  plea  for  the  yellow  Picotee,  urges  that  in 
its  yellow  ground,  with  its  “  capability  of  every  shade 
from  primrose  to  deep  yellow,”  it  “  possesses  an  amount 
of  contrast,  variety,  combination  and  singleness  of 
colour  which  in  all  fairness  entitles  it  to  be  esteemed 
the  most  lovely,  striking  and  beautiful  of  its  tribe.”  If, 
then,  our  friends,  by  their  “  yellow  should  be  yellow" 
intend  anything  beyond  a  barren  truism,  there  must  be 
limitation  in  their  requirements,  and  so  we  make 
shipwreck  of  variety.  God  forbid  that  forty  years  after 
the  teaching  of  Mr.  Jeans,  florists  may  be  so  insane  I 
Verily  might  I  write,  forty  years  long  have  I  been 
troubled  with  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  old  school 
florists,  for  well  I  remember  the  long  struggle  needed 
to  obtain  for  the  inimitable  pink  and  purple  bizarre — 


Sarah  Payne— recognition  on  the  show  table,  at  the 
hands  of  many  in  that  far-off  time.  And  now,  on  the 
very  threshold,  as  I  believe,  of  the  most  important 
development  ever  known  of  the  Carnation — the  calling 
into  existence  of  the  yellow  ground,  with  its  wealth  of 
colour  and  boundless  variety — that  we  should  be  met 
with  the  proposition  to  map  and  scale  and  tie  and  bind 
that  variety,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  very  climax  of 
pretension,  and  I  hope  my  friends  will  take  much 
thought  before  they  move  in  such  a  direction.  For 
more  than  five  years  I  have  given  a  close  and  interested 
attention  to  this  subject,  with  advantages  probably  not 
surpassed  in  any  other  quarter,  and  the  conclusion 
which  added  experience  has  more  and  more  forced  upon 
me  is  the  undesirability  of  attempting  definition  at  the 
present  stage.  So  strongly,  indeed,  was  this  impressed 
upon  me  from  an  early  day,  that  when  preparing  our 
schedule  for  the  past  show,  a  note,  as  follows,  was 
appended  to  the  special  prizes  for  yellow  grounds, 
single  specimens  : — “  The  judges  are  instructed  to 
award  these  prizes  to  the  best  and  most  effective  flowers, 
whether  seifs  or  with  markings,  and  whether  the 
markings  be  longitudinal  or  curvilinear,  or  of  mixed 
character.” 

Now  this  note,  though  originated  by  me,  went  to 
every  member  of  the  executive  of  the  Carnation  Union 
in  proof  sheet  before  issue  to  our  friends,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  in  a  discussion  so  directly  traversing  its 
spirit  no  reference  whatever  should  have  been  made  to 
its  existence.  I  can  only  suppose  our  friends  were— 
as  I  have  known  more  than  once  upon  matters  of 
import  in  former  times— filled  with  the  imaginings  of 
that  older  time,  and  could  not  grasp  the  new  lessons 
which  altered  conditions  should  impart.  What  those 
new  lessons  in  their  full  import  shall  be,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  altogether  premature  to  attempt  to  determine. 
What  alone  appears  clear  is  the  marvellous  variety, 
relatively  to  the  white  grounds,  the  yellow  grounds 
give  to  us  in  their  infinite  diversity  and  shades  of 
colour,  an  I  in  their  mole  of  coloration,  and  I  respect¬ 
fully  and  very  earnestly  invite  my  friends  to  fully 
possess  themselves  with  what  that  shall  teach  before 
they  resolve  what  shall  be  within  rule  and  compass, 
and  what  shall  be  without.  Classification  has  its 
useful  place  amongst  flowers  beyond  all  doubt,  but  far 
more  important  to  the  florist  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
artistic  element.  The  more  fully  they  realise  the  “joy 
for  ever”  involved  in  the  “  thing  of  beauty,”  the  more 
they  go  to  Nature  and  note  her  glories  and  simplicities, 
the  more  will  they  turn  from  dogma  and  the  ignorant 
formulas  in  which,  as  a  rule,  it  revels.  Form,  with 
its  infinite  expression  ;  colour,  with  its  glorious 
harmonies  ;  contrast,  in  its  masculine  force  ;  and 
combination,  in  its  enchanting  results,  will  be  ever  an 
informing  study,  leading  always  to  higher  and  yet 
higher  ideals — ever  enlarging,  never  restricting  ;  and 
minds  so  formed  will  not  peddle  as  to  a  shade  of  colour, 
the  breadth  or  direction  of  a  stripe,  or  as  to  varying  form. 
What  is  to  be  in  the  future  I  know  not  ;  but  if  the 
Carnation  amongst  its  great  variety  should  take 
upon  itself  the  winged  form  of  some  Lilies  even, 
marvellous  as  the  departure  might  seem,  I  have  faith 
to  believe  the  florist  I  have  painted  would  rejoice  in 
God,  and  gratefully  accept  His  glorious  gift. — E.  S. 
Dodwell,  The  Cottage,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford,  November, 
1889. 

Auriculas  Blooming  in  Autumn. 

Tins— what  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  styles  “the 
Primulaceous  trick”  of  the  Primula  family — is  un¬ 
doubtedly  showing  itself  in  the  Auricula  to  a  very  large 
extent  this  season.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  states  that  “no 
method  of  culture  seems  to  alter  it.”  I  do  not  think 
early  or  late  potting  has  much,  if  anything,  to  do  with 
it,  but  perhaps  seasons  move.  The  past  summer  and 
autumn  proved  a  very  generous  one  for  the  Auricula. 
It  scarcely  seemed  to  avail  itself  of  its  natural  season  of 
summer  rest.  The  plants  appeared  to  grow  generously 
all  the  summer,  as  if  some  irresistible  force  bore  them 
on,  and  activity  was  an  inevitable  consequence.  Has 
anyone  ever  noted  the  effects  on  autumn  blooming  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  moist  and  generous  season,  and  a  hot,  dry, 
and  retarding  one  ?  It  may  be  that  the  secret  lies 
here  ;  but  my  own  plants  are  singularly  free  from 
autumn  trusses,  and  yet  they  were  scarcely  inactive  at 
any  time  during  the  summer. 

I  have  some  seedlings  blooming,  but  I  encourage 
them  to  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  autumn  flower. 
As  a  matter  of  course  they  do  not  last  long,  owing  to 
the  damp  and  foggy  character  of  the  month.  If  a 
plant  of  promise  blooms,  the  flowers  are  at  once 
pinched  out  and  the  plant  marked.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bloom  is  inferior,  then  it  is  allowed  to 


remain  to  give  a  little  brightness  of  tint  in  the  autumn 
months.  Autumn  trusses  on  exhibition  Auriculas  are 
something  in  the  form  of  a  calamity,  for  as  Mr. 
Douglas  remarks,  “the  most  vexatious  part  of  it  is, 
that  none  of  these  late  autumn-flowering  plants  will 
give  first-rate  trusses  when  we  want  them  to  be  at 
their  best  in  April  next  year.”  Unfortunately,  this 
is  so.  — P.  D. 

- ->X<- - 

LARGE  ONIONS. 

A  great  many  of  the  standard  or  leading  varieties  of 
Onion  in  cultivation  can  be  grown  to  a  great  size,  by 
good  methods  of  culture,  in  good  soil ;  but  the  tendency 
of  the  present  age  is  to  raise  new  varieties  that  may 
be  rightly  termed  big  Onions.  Amongst  these  the 
Large  Round  Giant  Madeira  stands  out  very  promi¬ 
nently.  It  is  ovoid  in  outline,  very  deep,  and  of  a 
pale  red  when  the  outer  and  looser  coats  are  removed. 
Another  variety  of  this  type  is  the  Cocoa-nut,  which, 
in  rich  soil,  attains  striking  dimensions.  In  fairly 
good  seasons  it  ripens  up  splendidly,  forming  bulbs  of 
great  firmness,  admirably  adapted  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  When  properly  matured,  the  skin  is  of  a  pale 
straw-brown  colour. 

It  is  a  selection  from  another  sort,  named  Excelsior, 
and  its  general  appearance  may  be  recognised  from  our 
illustration.  The  great  depth  of  this  variety  detracts 
somewhat  from  its  width.  Ailsa  Craig  is  another 
deeply  ovoid  sort,  attaining  a  diameter  of  4  ins.  or 
5  ins.  Some  of  the  flattened  Onions  also  attain  won¬ 
derful  dimensions,  including  the  Anglo -Spanish,  3  ins. 
to  5^  ins.  in  diameter,  and  Rousham  Park  Hero,  4  ins. 
to  51;  ins.  across,  straw-yellow  of  pale  brown,  and  very 
much  flattened.  In  order  to  obtain  Onions  of  these 
dimensions,  the  seed  must  be  sown  under  glass,  even  if 
it  be  only  a  cold  frame  early  in  February,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  open  ground  in  the  last  week  of  April. 
Plenty  of  space  must  be  left  between  the  rows,  as  well 
as  between  each,  and  if  a  good  mulching  of  well-rotted 
manure  be  given  during  the  growing  period,  so  much 
the  better,  for  the  Onion  is  a  gross  feeder. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  DECO¬ 

RATIVE  PURPOSES. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that  Chrysanthemums, 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  might  he  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  ;  but  the  question  might  well  be 
asked  whether  much  good  might  not  result  by  giving 
them  encouragement  at  exhibitions  of  the  universally 
popular  flower.  A  class  might  be  specially  made  for 
them,  and  moderately  liberal  prizes  offered  to  induce 
the  regular  cultivation  of  varieties  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Those  who  have  seen  them  well  grown 
cannot  but  admire  their  suitability  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory. 

Modern  exhibitors  are  wont  to  point  to  their  tall 
leggy  specimens  of  some  6  ft.  to  9  ft.,  bearing  one  or  at 
most  but  three  flowers  on  the  top,  and  then  boast  of 
the  triumphs  of  horticultural  skill,  as  if  perfection 
alone  could  be  attained  by  mere  size.  No  one,  or  but 
few,  would  question  the  handsome  character  of  such 
productions  to  the  stands  of  the  exhibition  table  ;  but 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  horticultural  shows  fre¬ 
quently  give  encouragement  to  the  raising  and  growing 
of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  that  have  only  size 
and  appearance  to  recommend  them,  at  the  expense 
of  quality.  Potatos,  Gooseberries,  Pumpkins,  Grapes, 
Rhubarb,  and  many  other  things  might  be  referred  to 
as  instances.  Now  economy  and  utility  should  above 
all  things  be  encouraged.  Upon  reflection  it  would 
seem  that  the  prime  motive  for  growing  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  should  be  for  decorative  purposes  and  not  for 
exhibition. 

The  beauty  of  a  group  that  is  dwarf  enough  to  come 
under  the  eye  is  already  well  recognised  and  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  some  growers  have 
recourse  to  the  cutting-back  system,  with  good  results. 
Tolerably  large  flowers  can  be  obtained  on  dwarf  plants 
by  this  system,  which  is  deserving  of  further  en¬ 
couragement.  They  are  more  adapted  for  the  decoration 
of  small  conservatories  than  the  tall  ones,  which  in 
many  cases  are  quite  inadmissible.  Again,  a  group  of 
these  tall  plants,  as  they  are  frequently  seen  at 
exhibitions,  would  be  impracticable  in  a  conservatory, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  crowding  of  plants  is 
excessive  in  order  to  get  the.  desired  display  of  bloom, 
and  to  further  this  purpose  many  of  the  pots  are  stood 
on  the  top  of  others  containing  plants.  This  can 
neither  be  termed  good  practice  nor  good  taste.  Prizes 
are  now  offered  for  groups  containing  Chrysanthemums 
mixed  with  other  subjects,  but  such  cannot  be  termed 
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a  group  of  the  popular  flower,  nor  does  it  give 
prominence  to  it  as  a  rule. 

Prizes  should  be  offered  for  groups  of  untrained 
specimens  arranged  for  effect  ;  and  these  groups  should 
he  judged  by  the  quality  and  profusion  of  bloom,  as 
well  as  the  general  appearance  of  the  plants  themselves. 
The  latter  should  be  dwarf  or  moderately  so,  bushy  and 
regular,  as  well-grown  specimens  ought  to  be,  and  as 
well  furnished  with  as  healthy  foliage  as  possible.  It  is 
quite  true  that  many  of  the  large  Japanese  kinds,  and 
the  incurved  varieties  particularly,  would  not  prove 
amenable  to  this  kind  of  work  ;  but  the  same  holds 
good  with  regard  to  trained  specimens,  which  are  not 
much  grown  in  most  districts,  probably  on  account  of 
the  labour  attached  to  them.  The  results  of  the  prizes 
offered  might  not  be  great  the  first  season,  but  this  style 
of  exhibiting,  like  everything  else,  requires  time  to 
develop.  As  competition  increased,  so  would  the 
quality  of  the  exhibits,  and  an  example  would  be  set 
which  could  well  be  followed  by  amateurs  possessed  of 
a  greenhouse  or  a  small  amount  of  glass. 

The  varieties  best  adapted  to  the  method  of  culture 
above  defined  consist  of  a  certain  class  of  Japanese,  a 
large  number  of  Japanese  reflexed,  a  smaller  number  of 
reflexed  kinds,  and  still  fewer  incurved  forms.  The 
question  of  fitness  or  otherwise  depends  largely  upon 
the  habit  of  the  plants  them¬ 
selves,  as  well  as  the  size 
and  form  of  the  flower, 
becauso  if  the  blooms  on 
those  sorts  grown  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  do  not  assume 
somewhat  of  their  char¬ 
acteristic  shapes  their  value 
would  be  much  depreciated. 

The  variously  formed  and 
easy  gracefulness  of  many 
Japanese  varieties  have  much 
to  recommend  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  lose  much 
in  general  effect  by  being 
small.  In  the  first  rank 
may  be  placed  Source  d’Or, 

Roi  des  Preeoces,  Alexander 
Dufour,  L’lle  des  Plaisirs, 

Bertier  Rendatler,  Glori- 
osum,  Madame  de  Sevin, 

Bouquet  Fait,  Mons.  Tarin, 

Mons.  Bernard,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Joseph  Mahood, 

Shasta,  Comet,  Hiver  Fleuri, 

0.  J.  Quintus,  Sunflower, 
and  Mdlle.  Lacroix.  So 
popular  has  Source  d’Or 
become  in  the  public  esti¬ 
mation,  when  grown  as 
dwarf  plants  in  small  pots, 
that  market  growers  have 
responded  so  freely  to  the 
desire  as  literally  to  flood 
the  market  with  that  kind 
alone.  White  flowers  are 
also  highly  appreciated  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Bertier  Rendatler,  when 
grown  for  large  flowers,  has  a  tendency  to  develop 
a  number  of  small  heads  round  the  base  of  the 
central  one,  after  the  manner  of  the  Hen-and- 
Chickens  Daisy,  and  the  primary  one  fades  before 
the  rest,  spoiling  the  general  effect.  This  fault  is, 
however,  corrected  by  growing  the  plant  as  a  bushy 
specimen  or  as  a  trained  one. 

Amongst  Japanese  reSexed  varieties  very  suitable  for 
the  purpose  are  Elsie,  Amy  Furze,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Margot,  Elaine,  Roseum  superbum,  Yal  d’Andorre,  La 
Triomphante,  Mons.  Astorg,  and  others.  Reflexed 
kinds  are  supplied  by  Annie  Salter,  Dr.  Sharpe, 
Cullingfordi,  The  Peach,  Golden  and  Pink  Christine, 
as  well  as  the  White  Christine,  sometimes  grown  under 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Forsyth.  Incurved  varieties  that 
might  be  added  to  this  list  are  Mrs.  Geo.  Rundle, 
George  Glenny,  and  the  Golden  George  Glenny,  some¬ 
times  shown  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Dixon.  To  this 
list  might  well  be  added  a  large  number  of  Pompon 
varieties,  and  some  of  the  finer  single  kinds,  such  as 
Miss  Rose,  Lady  Churchill,  Jane,  Mary  Anderson, 
Snowflake,  Gus  Harris,  and  others,  according  to  taste 
or  fancy.  No  doubt  many  growers  have  in  their  ex¬ 
perience  found  many  others,  and  some  even  more 
suitable  for  growing  as  bushy  plants,  with  a  profusion 
of  bloom  of  an  appreciable  size,  and  beauty  or  elegance 
to  recommend  them. 


A  GOOD  PERN  FOR  WINDOW 

CULTURE. 

Frequent  attempts  are  made  to  grow  Adiantums  in 
dwelling  rooms  and  windows,  and  notwithstanding 
that  one  of  the  hardiest  of  them,  namely,  A.  cuneatum, 
is  most  frequently  used,  the  foliage  withers  away  under 
the  arid  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  and  nothing  will 
induce  it  to  make  such  fine  foliage  again,  unless 
covered  by  a  bell-glass  or  grown  in  a  Wardian  case. 
Amongst  exotic  Ferns  there  are  none,  perhaps,  that 
will  endure  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  better  than 
Pteris  serrulata,  or  some  of  its  finer  and  more  compact 
crested  forms,  such  as  P.  s.  cristata  compacta,  the  habit 
of  which  is  well  represented  by  our  illustration.  The 
most  luxuriant  growth  is  of  course  made  when  the 
plant  is  grown  in  a  house  with  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere  ;  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  make  clean 
and  fresh  fronds  even  if  grown  continuously  in  the 
window  of  a  dwelling  room.  As  the  temperature  rises 
in  spring,  so  the  young  fronds  commence  to  spring  up, 
and  continue  to  do  so  till  very  late  in  autumn,  when  it 
appears  in  best  form.  By  thus  growing  it  in  a  window 
year  after  year  the  fronds  acquire  that  firmness  which 
enables  them  to  pass  the  winter  there.  Although  a 
fire  is  kept  burning  all  the  evening,  yet  the  fresh 
greenness  of  the  plant  does  not  suffer.  The  heavy 


A  good  Window  Fern  :  Pteris  serrulata  compacta. 


crests,  as  seen  in  the  illustration,  take  a  considerable 
time  to  develop  after  the  other  parts  of  the  frond  have 
acquired  their  full  size.  The  variety  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  amateurs,  and  should  be 
kept  tolerably  moist  all  the  year  round. 

- - 

VERONICAS  FOR  WINTER 

WORK. 

Several  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas  make  useful  flower¬ 
ing  subjects  for  borders  and  rockwork  in  summer,  but 
they  are  equally  if  not  more  suitable  for  winter  work 
on  account  of  the  pleasing  deep  shining  green  hue  of 
the  foliage,  and  the  neat  habit  of  all  parts  of  the  plant. 
Nothing  more  suitable  for  maintaining  a  warm  and 
fresh  appearance  could  be  used  around  the  entrance  of 
villas  and  along  the  sides  of  the  approach  thereto. 
Their  value  is  also  enhanced  by  their  suitability  for 
town  culture,  as  the  smoothness  of  the  foliage  prevents 
the  lodgment  of  soot  and  other  filth  but  too  plentiful 
in  the  atmosphere  at  this  season.  The  value  of 
Veronicas  is  already  well  recognised  and  appreciated 
around  the  sea-board  of  this  country,  but  especially 
along  the  southern  coast,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  they  flower  splendidly  in  the  autumn. 

V.  Traversii  may  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  for 
inland  and  town  culture,  where  it  thrives  admirably 


even  as  far  north  as  Midlothian,  where  it  forms  large 
bushes  3  ft.  or  4  fc.  in  diameter,  and  flowers  profusely 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  axillary  spike-like 
racemes,  while  the  leaves  are  neatly  arranged  in  four 
rows  on  ascending  and  sub-erect  branches.  It  grows 
slowly,  and,  consequently,  always  appears  neat  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  evergreen  subjects, 
including  Euonymus,  that  are  generally  used  for  such 
purposes.  Except  in  very  severe  winters  it  remains 
quite  uninjured,  although  not  protected  from  frost  in 
any  way. 

The  sea-green  or  glaucous  hue  of  the  foliage  of  "\  . 
pinquifolia  entitles  it  to  recognition  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  last ;  and  although  not  difficult  to 
grow,  nor  very  delicate  in  constitution,  yet  it  is  longer 
lived  if  planted  in  more  sandy  or  drier  positions  than 
V.  Traversii.  It  will,  therefore,  thrive  all  the  better 
if  planted  on  slightly  elevated  rockwork,  where  the 
roots  will  be  thoroughly  well  drained  in  winter.  It 
will  also  flower  all  the  more  freely  in  summer  when  so 
treated,  and  the  short  racemes  of  white  flowers  nestling 
amongst  the  glaucous  foliage  render  the  plant  quite 
interesting.  V.  parviflora,  with  its  variety  V.  p. 
angustifolia,  although  less  pretty  or  neat  than  either 
of  the  foregoing,  is,  nevertheless,  frequently  grown 
on  account  of  its  hardiness. 
The  leaves  are  long  and 
linear,  w'hile  the  slender 
racemes  of  flowers  are  white 
or  pinkish.  It  generally 
grows  about  3  ft.  high. 
The  narrowly  oblong  leaves 
of  V.  ligustrifolia  are  of  a 
paler  shade  of  green  than 
V.  Traversii,  and  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  arranged  in  four 
rows  as  those  of  that  species. 
The  shrubby  stems  are, 
however,  dwarf  and  slow 
growing,  seldom,  perhaps, 
rising  above  15  ins.  or  18 
ins.  It  flowers  with  toler¬ 
able  freedom. 

V.  epacridea,  as  the  name 
implies,  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  an  Epacris, 
owing  to  the  smallness  and 
close  arrangement  of  its 
dark,  shining  green  leaves, 
with  a  distinctly  four- 
ranked  arrangement.  The 
branching  stems  and  shoots 
are  ascending  or  sub-erect, 
and  owing  to  their  compact¬ 
ness  and  slowness  of  growth, 
the  plant  is  elegant  and 
pretty.  It  is  somewhat  more 
tender,  however,  but  will 
outlive  ordinarily  severe 
winters,  and  deserves  a 
place  in  select  collections,  on 
account  of  its  pretty  habit 
and  distinct  character.  V. 
formosa  has  dark  green 
foliage,  and  the  foliage  may 
be  Compared  to  that  of  the  Box  for  size,  but  the  shape 
is  somewhat  different,  while  the  colour  is  equally  so. 
The  flowers  are  most  abundantly  produced,  especially 
if  the  plant  is  grown  against  a  wall,  and  are  of  a  bright 
blue.  V.  salicornoides  differs  from  any  of  the  above, 
and  has  minute  leaves  hugging  the  cord-like  stems, 
which  branch  profusely,  forming  a  twiggy  shrub  of  a 
yellowish  hue,  resembling  to  some  extent  a  dense  bush 
of  the  Common  Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris),  and  generally 
does  not  exceed  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  high.  It  rarely  flowers 
in  this  country,  but  forms  a  neat  and  interesting  bush 
for  rockwork. 

Amongst  the  taller  and  stronger-growing  kinds,  V. 
salicifolia,  better  known,  perhaps,  under  the  name  of 
V.  Lindleyana,  takes  a  high  rank.  The  pale-coloured 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance  during  summer, 
and  not  only  is  it  perfectly  hardy  in  the  south,  but  it 
ripens  seeds  freely,  and  scatters  them  about  so  that 
seedlings  frequently  appear  if  the  ground  about  the 
mother  plant  is  left  undisturbed.  The  leaves  are  light 
green,  long  and  willow-like,  hence  the  specific  name. 
It  grows  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high.  V.  Andersoni  grows 
equally  strong  and  has  broader  leaves,  but  it  is  less 
hardy.  Around  the  south  coast,  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  however,  hedges  of  it  are  planted,  and  flower 
most  profusely.  The  flowers,  produced  on  long  axillary 
racemes,  are  of  varying  shades  of  blue  and  lilac,  accord* 
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ing  to  the  variety.  There  is  a  rich  violet-purple  variety 
named  V.  A.  imperialis,  which  is  equally  hardy  and 
appreciated  in  maritime  towns,  where  its  masses  of 
bloom  are  simply  magnificent.  The  variety  V.  A. 
variegata  is  very  distinct,  with  broad  creamy  white 
margins  to  its  leaves,  and  is  often  grown  with  very 
good  effect  in  summer  flower  beds,  as  well  as  in  sub¬ 
tropical  gardening  designs.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  is  rather  tender.  V.  decussata  and  a  number  of 
hybrids  with  short  obovate  leaves  very  densely  arranged 
on  the  stems,  are  largely  grown  to  supply  the  markets 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  They  are  largely  used  as  window  plants,  either 
inside  or  out,  in  the  same  way  as  Conifers,  Hollies,  and 
the  varieties  of  Euonymus  japonicus  are  used,  and  are 
appreciated  for  their  fresh  and  green  appearance  during 
winter,  when  flowering  plants  are  scarce  or  unprocurable 
by  the  poorer  classes. 

A  reserve  stock  of  all  the  above  should  be  maintained 
in  pots,  protected  by  cold  frames  in  case  of  accident  or 
deaths  during  severe  winters.  All  of  them  may  readily 
he  propagated  from  half-ripened  cuttings,  which  strike 
freely  during  the  summer  months  either  under  glass  or 
in  a  somewhat  shady  place  out  of  doors  if  kept  watered 
during  dry  weather. — Taxus. 

- ->Z<- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden, 

Christmas  Roses. 

In  order  to  get  the  flowers  of  a  pure  white,  and  that  they 
may  enjoy  them  the  better,  some  growers  lift  their 
plants  and  put  them  in  large  pots,  tubs  or  baskets. 
Whether  they  are  afterwards  placed  in  a  warm  house, 
or  merely  a  cool  structure,  the  plants  come  into  bloom 
earlier,  so  that  when  they  cease  flowering  they  are  no 
longer  required,  and  are  consequently  placed  out  of 
doors  or  somewhere  out  of  the  way  for  the  time  being, 
until  they  can  be  re-planted  in  spring.  Now  the 
lifting,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  the  roots,  and  the 
temporary  excitement  induced  under  glass  are  all 
unfavourable  to  the  well-being  of  these  naturally  slow- 
growing  plants.  The  results  are  that  half  or  more  of 
the  clumps  are  killed,  or  so  materially  injured  that 
they  make  no  show  the  following  year.  A  better  plan 
would  be  to  grow  them  in  large  pots  or  tubs  all  the 
year  round,  standing  them  in  a  somewhat  shady 
position  during  summer,  and  taking  them  into  a  cool 
house  during  winter.  Injury  to  the  roots  is  avoided 
by  this  means,  and  the  results  are  far  more  satisfactory. 
Should  this  procedure  not  be  convenient,  flowers  of 
great  purity  can  be  obtained  simply  by  placing  over 
them  hand-lights  or  bell-glasses.  The  leaves  may 
remain  outside  if  too  long  to  be  accommodated  under 
the  glass. 

Liliums. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  re-pot  Lilies  for  indoor 
culture,  including  such  as  L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum, 
L.  longiflurum,  and  their  varieties.  The  so-called 
Easter  Lily  is  a  variety  of  L.  longiflorum — namely, 
L.  1.  eximium,  better  known  under  the  name  of  L. 
Harrisii.  The  compost  used  should  consist  of  loam, 
leaf-soil,  peat,  and  a  quantity  of  sand.  Drain  the  pots 
well  with  broken  crocks,  placing  a  quantity  of  moss 
over  the  top.  In  turning  out  the  old  bulbs,  see  that 
L.  longiflorum  has  not  commenced  to  grow,  which  it  is 
liable  to  do,  being  an  early  kind.  This  objection  will 
not,  of  course,  apply  to  bulbs  that  have  just  been 
obtained,  and  are  yet  in  a  dry  state.  Injury  to  growing 
roots  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Place 
some  soil  over  the  moss,  and  after  arranging  the  bulbs, 
cover  them  with  some  silver  or  even  river-sand,  which 
will  keep  them  from  rotting  should  the  soil  be  over  wet 
at  any  time.  Do  not  entirely  fill  the  pots,  but  leave 
space  to  give  a  top-dressing  of  some  rich  material  after 
some  growth  has  been  made.  This  will  assist  them 
greatly  to  flower  well. 

Hardy  Ferns  for  Windows. 

The  value  of  such  of  our  native  Ferns  as  are  evergreen 
may  now  be  recognised  by  those  who  grow  them 
moderately  well.  A  fresh  and  pleasing  appearance  can 
be  maintained  in  windows  and  dwelling  rooms  by  in¬ 
troducing  fresh  specimens  from  the  greenhouse  or  cool 
fernery  from  time  to  time.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  their  endurance  in  dwelling  rooms  is  short¬ 
lived  ;  for,  with  a  fair  amount  of  care  in  the  matter  of 
watering  and  general  cleanliness,  the  same  set  of  Ferns 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition  all  through  the  winter, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  throughout  the  year.  Ever¬ 
green  kinds  are,  of  course,  meant,  and  there  are  several 
very  pretty,  graceful  or  pleasing  sorts  that  might  be 
much  more  extensively  grown  than  they  are  at  present. 


Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned  the  innumerable 
and  often  beautiful  forms  —  crested,  proliferous  or 
otherwise— of  Aspidium  angulare,  with  its  long  plumy 
leaves  and  rusty  scale-covered  stalks.  Several  of  the 
varieties  of  the  common  Hart’s  Tongue  (Scolopendrium 
vulgare)  come  in  very  serviceable  in  winter ;  the 
crisped  form  (S.  v.  crispum)  and  several  of  the  crested 
or  branched-leaved  kinds  are  very  pretty.  The  neatly 
cut  and  leathery-leaved  species  of  Asplenium,  including 
A.  marinum,  A.  Trichomanes,  A.  Adiantum  nigrum, 
and  others,  as  well  as  the  Hay-scented  Fern  (Nephro- 
diurn  spinulosum),  will  be  found  very  serviceable  and 
pretty. 

- ->>X« - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

- - 

Miniature  but  Elegant  Asters. 

Mere  size  does  not  always  please,  nor  does  it  constitute 
true  beauty  unless  there  is  something  chaste,  elegant, 
or  attractive  to  the  eye  about  it.  There  is  something 
in  regularity  that  commends  itself  to  most  people,  but 
when  everything  becomes  reduced  to  geometrical 
exactness  and  smoothness,  the  appetite  for  such  ever¬ 
lasting  sameness  becomes  satiated.  There  is  a  desire 
for  size  in  most  flowers,  but  there  is  a  danger  of 
coarseness.  Some  of  the  larger-flowered  Asters  are 
showy  and  effective,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
smallest,  owing  to  their  numbers  and  chaste  colours. 
Foremost  amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  A.  ericoides 
and  A.  multiflorus,  but  especially  the  former.  Both 
of  them  flowered  gaily  up  till  quite  recently.  The 
stems  are  very  profusely  branched  and  covered  with 
small  leaves,  resembling  a  Heath  in  the  case  of  A. 
ericoides,  hence  the  specific  name.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  very  minute,  but  elegant  and  star-like,  and 
densely  arranged  in  sprays  that  are  very  useful  for  cut- 
flower  purposes,  hence  the  plea  for  growing  it.  A. 
diffusus  pendulus  is  less  floriferous,  but  pretty,  while 
the  variety  A.  d.  horizontalis  is  much  more  so, 
owing  to  its  dwarf,  compact  habit  and  numerous  closely 
arranged  flowers,  which  have  white  rays  and  a  rosy 
purple  disc.  Now  is  the  time  to  divide  and  transplant 
these  perennial  Asters,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rubbishy 
kinds  which  are  but  too  plentiful  in  gardens. — Scotus. 

Lilium  neilgherrense. 

I  CAN  recommend  Lilium  neilgherrense  as  a  conservatory 
plant,  having  observed  one  here  for  about  a  month  ; 
it  is  in  a  pot  near  a  door  usually  open,  is  5  ft.  4  ins. 
high  from  bottom  of  pot,  and  has  three  flowers,  the  first 
bud  opening  on  10th  October.  The  plant  has  been 
brought  into  the  house  several  days  to  be  painted,  but 
notwithstanding  this  the  flowers  are  still  (12th 
November)  in  beauty.  I  doubt  this  Lily  or  L.  Walli- 
chianum  ever  being  satisfactory  as  out-door  Lilies  in 
this  country ;  they  bloom  so  late  that  buds  are  usually 
spoilt  by  frost,  and  I  think  that  we  must  be  content 
with  L.  polyphyllum  and  L.  giganteum— of  the 
Indian  Lilies— for  this  purpose.—  George  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbanlc,  TVeybridge  Heath. 

The  Education  of  Gardeners. 

In  the  short  editorial  note  on  the  9th  inst.  relating  to 
gardening  at  Syon,  there  was  one  remark  which  stands 
out  prominently — i.e.,  that  instruction  is  provided  for 
the  young  men  two  evenings  a  week.  This  foresight 
and  consideration  for  young  gardeners  is  very  com¬ 
mendable,  and  the  example  might  be  emulated  in  other 
large  gardens  with  considerable  advantage— not  only 
individually,  but  to  horticulture  as  a  whole,  while  the 
spirit  shown  towards  che  subordinates  could  not  fail  to 
bring  the  two  into  better  harmony.  The  pleasure  to 
afford,  and  the  appreciation  to  receive,  would  bring 
about  such  a  desirable  end.  This  instruction  could  not 
fail  to  be  advantageous,  presuming,  of  course,  the 
subjects  akin  to  horticulture  were  not  only  learned  but 
acted  upon  in  after  life.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  labour 
and  time  are  wasted— time,  too,  which  can  be  ill 
spared,  especially  to  young  men  who  have  a  future 
before  them  ;  although  at  no  time  can  a  plea  of  idleness 
be  set  up  for  lack  of  good  and  useful  work  to  do,  at 
whatever  time  of  life  it  may  be.  The  want  of  facilities 
for  acquiring  higher  knowledge  is  keenly  felt  by 
hundreds  of  young  men  at  the  present  moment, 
especially  in  remote  districts.  Many  have  a  desire  to 
improve  themselves,  but  cannot  have  it  gratified.  The 
consequence  is,  in  many  cases,  that  this  desire  is  lost — 
literally  starved— through  want  of  proper  attention, 
and  this  must  be  a  loss  to  horticulture.  Some  are 
content  to  move  along  indifferent  to  all  improvement, 
but,  in  after  years,  when  too  late,  they  will  regret  it. 


In  these  times  of  keen  competition,  however,  it  behoves 
us  all  to  be  keenly  alive  to  our  necessities,  to  cultivate 
our  mental  faculties,  and  improve  and  add  to  our 
knowledge,  both  practically  and  scientifically.  Such  a 
course  being  an  onward  one,  will  bring  its  own  good 
rewa-d.  The  gardening  papers  are  perhaps  hardly  appre¬ 
ciated  as  they  should  be  by  young  gardeners.  Valuable 
as  they  are,  they  do  not  seem  o  interest  them  to  any 
great  extent,  a  glance  down  the  columns  being  all  the 
attention  that  is  vouchsafed.  It  may  be  that  apathy 
in  this  instance  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  it.  Apart 
from  that,  is  it  possible  to  make  the  papers  more 
attractive  without  being  any  the  less  instructive  and 
useful?  This  subject  is  worth  serious  thought  and  con¬ 
sideration,  and  The  Gardening  World,  not  ignoring 
it  in  the  past,  will  doubtless  give  it  prominence  in  the 
future. — F.  11.  S. 

Root  Pruning1  of  Fruit  Trees. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  in  years 
past  on  the  beneficial  results  of  judicious  and  system¬ 
atic  root-pruning  of  fruit  trees,  in  many  gardens,  large 
and  small,  much  profitless  fruit-tree  management  may 
be  witnessed.  Long,  strong,  unripened  wood  may  be 
seen  which  is  cut  off  annually  to  keep  the  trees  to  a 
certain  size  and  form.  Canker,  from  this  cause,  is  by 
no  means  rare,  and  much  labour  is  expended  with  the 
most  insignificant  results  as  a  reward  to  the  proprietor. 
It  is  not  always  the  cultivator’s  fault.  A  case  in  point. 
A  single-handed  gardener  wished  to  do  what  any  skil¬ 
ful  man  naturally  would,  but  received  a  severe  reprimand 
for  daring  to  manipulate  on  such  luxuriant  espaliers,  his 
employer  actually  charging  him  with  want  of  skill 
in  not  making  the  old  gross  trees  bear,  they  having 
been  in  that  state  for  many  years  !  Young  trees  should 
be  prepared  for  lifting  next  year  by  cutting  away  now 
all  gross  outward  roots,  which  will  emit  a  dense  mass 
of  rootlets  before  the  autumn  of  next  year,  when  they 
may  be  lifted  bodily  and  transplanted.  The  trees  will 
retain  their  green  leaves  as  if  they  never  had  been 
lifted.  We  have  lifted  and  re-planted  many  this  year 
which  had  formerly  been  prepared,  and  they  have  re¬ 
tained  their  foliage  as  late  as  those  untouched.  With 
huge  trees  it  is  different,  as  they  have  to  be  treated 
with  greater  caution  than  the  young  ones  ;  but  if 
they  are  to  be  lifted  and  re-planted,  preparation  by 
cutting  round  them  is  attended  by  the  best  results. 
A  number  of  trees  of  great  age,  examined  lately,  which 
were  headed  down  and  allowed  to  break,  and  their 
roots  cut  back,  are  now  in  capital  condition. — Stirling. 

The  Water  Hawthorn. 
Aponogeton  distachyon  might  be  more  frequently 
planted  than  it  is  in  open-air  tanks  and  ponds,  in 
positions  where  the  water  as  a  rule  does  not  much 
exceed  1  ft.  in  depth.  The  leaves  and  flower  spikes 
will  rise  to  the  surface  from  a  greater  depth,  but  the 
plant  seems  to  increase  more  freely  if  the  mud  in  which 
the  roots  are  fixed  is  at  no  great  depth.  Before  plant¬ 
ing  it  out  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  if 
the  roots  have  previously  been  established  in  pots, 
when  the  whole  ball  should  be  sunk  in  the  mud,  and 
the  plant  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  delights  in 
perfect  freedom,  such  as  it  can  get  in  a  large  pond  with 
plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  room  to  increase,  which  it 
will  do  by  offsets  and  seeds.  In  all  the  southern 
counties  at  least  it  may  be  considered  perfectly  hardy, 
and  in  mild  seasons  flowers  all  the  year  round,  and 
may  so  be  seen  at  present.  The  flowers  possess  a  mild 
fragrance  like  that  of  the  Hawthorn,  hence  the 
applicability  of  the  popular  name.  There  are  at  least 
two  other  half-hardy  South  African  species  suitable  for 
aquaria,  but  although  very  pretty  are  inferior  to  the 
species  under  notice  for  decorative  effect.  The  Lattice- 
leaf  plant,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  really  Aponogeton 
fonestralis,  and  differs  only  from  the  more  typical  forms 
in  having  the  leaves  reduced  to  the  skeleton-like 
venation.  It,  however,  requires  stove  treatment. — F. 

Amasonia  punicea. 

Prominent  amongst  stove- flowering  plants  of  recent 
introduction  that  may  be  classed  as  good  and  useful 
all-round  subjects,  which  give  brilliancy  and  attraction 
to  the  stove  for  a  good  length  of  time  during  the 
winter  months,  stands  the  above-named  plant.  The 
brilliant  crimson  terminal  bracts  are  at  once  noticeable 
when  mixed  with  other  plants,  and  form  an  attractive 
feature  for  a  long  time  after  the  pendulous  creamy 
white  tubular  flowers  have  fallen  away,  and  this  fact 
alone  should  ensure  for  the  plant  a  prospect  of  being 
widely  distributed  amongst  plant  growers.  Flowering 
as  it  does  in  a  very  dwarf  state,  the  bracts  being 
terminal  and  pyramidal,  gives  to  the  plant  quite  a 
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distinct  appearance  from  Poinsettias,  which  are  of  loose 
and  spreading  habit,  whilst  the  bracts  of  the  Amasonia 
are  borne  upon  erect  and  stiff  stems  that  are  furnished 
with  lanceolate,  serrate,  bronzy-green  leaves.  A  few 
healthy  plants  in  about  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots  will  always 
be  acceptable  where  colouring  matter  is  required  in 
arranging  plants  for  effect. —  IV.  O. 

Cassebeera  triphylla. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  described  as  stove  Ferns, 
probably  because  they  are  natives  of  Brazil.  That 
under  notice,  however,  comes  from  the  south  of  that 
country,  and  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  specimen  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  Fern-house  at  Kew.  This  was  imported  from  its 
native  habitats  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
although  only  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  high,  has  attained  its 
full  development.  It  is  therefore  of  dwarf  and  tufted 
habit,  with  deep  brown  wiry  petioles,  surmounted  with 
three  to  five,  usually  three,  pinnre,  suggesting  the 
specific  name. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  thorough  overhauling  of  the  plants  which  takes 
place  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  houses  are 
being  cleaned  through,  affords  a  good  opportunity  for 
examining  any  which  may  need  attention,  for  though 
it  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  the  roots  if  the  plants  will 
go  until  spring,  yet  in  the  case  of  any  that  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  rotten  compost,  it  is  better  to  attend  to 
them  now,  and  so  make  them  snug  for  the  winter,  than 
to  leave  them  until  spring.  In  the  case  of  Pleiones 
which  have  flowered,  it  is  best  to  re-pot  them  at  once 
if  needful,  as  it  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  the 
operation,  shallow  pans  being  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  using  good  peat  and  sphagnum. 

Vanda  tricolor,  V.  insignis,  V.  suavis  and  its 
varieties  will  be  benefited  by  having  the  old  sphagnum 
picked  out  and  a  fresh  layer  put  in  its  place.  Our 
plants  of  these  are  in  pots  filled  nearly  to  the  rim  with 
crocks  and  roots,  and  about  1  in.  of  sphagnum  laid  on, 
and  remain  in  the  house  which  we  devote  to  Orchids 
in  flower,  which  is  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  55° 
in  winter,  and  somewhat  drier  than  the  other  houses. 
They  grow  vigorously  and  make  good  background 
plants  associated  with  Lrelia  purpurata,  Cymbidium 
Lowii  and  Lrelia  elegans,  and  as  they  have  not  lost  a 
leaf  during  the  past  three  years  we  conclude  they  are 
happy. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  hybridists,  even 
November  produces  a  good  number  of  flowers,  especially 
Cypripediums.  The  most  notable  of  these  in  flower 
now  are  C.  cardinale,  C.  Arthurianum,  C.  Crossianum, 
C.  Harrisianum,  C.  H.  superbum,  C.  cenanthum 
superbum,  C.  Schroder®,  C.  orphanum,  C.  Sedeni  and 
C.  calurum,  while  amongst  imported  varieties  the  most 
useful  are  C.  Spicerianum,  C.  Schlimii,  and  the  many 
forms  of  C.  insigne,  C.  concolor,  and  C.  Godefroyse. — 
W.  P. 

Dendrobium  chrysanthum. 

When  at  the  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  recently, 

I  saw  a  remarkably  well-grown  plant  of  this  handsome 
Orchid  in  flower.  On  two  growths,  the  longest  close 
on  5  ft.  long,  were  163  expanded  flowers,  and  instead 
of  the  blooms  being  produced  in  twos  and  threes,  as  is 
usually  seen,  here  they  were  produced  in  clusters  of 
four,  five,  and  six  from  each  internode.  The  plant 
while  in  growth  is  grown  in  a  strong  heat  and  plenty 
of  moisture  with'little  shade,  Mr.  Prewett  does  his 
Dendrobes  remarkably  well,  and  in  the  same  house 
may  be  seen  D.  Dearii,  with  growths  about  3  ft.  long, 
and  in  the  rudest  health.  Before  one  growth  is 
finished  another  is  pushing  up  from  its  base,  and  each 
growth  flowers  in  profusion.  D.  chrysotoxum  and  D. 
suavissimum  have  made  growths  almost  double  the 
size  of  the  imported  pseudo-bulbs,  showing  that  his 
treatment  suits  their  requirements. — A.  IV. 

Dendrobium  infundibulum  Jamesianum. 
There  is  much  similarity  between  the  type  and  the 
variety  here  mentioned,  although  both  are  considered 
distinct  species  by  some  authors  and  by  many  growers. 
The  flowers  of  both  are  white,  and  characterised  by  the 
longish,  narrowly  and  bluntly- conical  spur  projecting 
behind  the  lip,  and  the  variably  coloured  blotch  on  the 
lip  of  the  type,  for  there  it  varies  from  cinnabar-red  to 
pale  yellow.  The  cinnabar-red  blotch  of  D.  i.  Jamesi¬ 
anum  is,  however,  more  constant.  The  side  lobes  of 
the  latter  are  also  somewhat  differently  formed,  and 
covered  all  over  on  their  inner  face  with  minute  points. 


Cypripedium  Haynaldianum. 

While  this  handsome  species  is  very  similar  to  C.  Lowii, 
in  many  respects  it  differs  considerably  in  minor 
botanical  particulars,  and  more  especially  in  the 
marking  of  the  flowers.  The  standard  or  upper  sepal 
has  the  upper  half  nearly  white  and  tinted  with  rose, 
whereas  in  C.  Lowii,  green  is  the  most  prominent 
colour.  The  petals  are  spreading  or  somewhat  drooping 
and  of  great  length,  the  lower  half  being  yellowish 
green,  with  a  number  of  large  brown  spots,  with  the 
upper  portion  purple.  The  scapes  bear  live  or  six 
flowers  that  expand  in  succession  from  the  lowermost 
to  the  uppermost.  It  flowers  chiefly  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months,  and  is  therefore  valuable  on  that 
account,  added  to  which  the  flowers  are  indeed  hand¬ 
some. 

- — - 

Gardeners'  Improvement  Societies. 


Birmingham. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  November  12th,  Mr.  J.  Udale, 
Elford  Hall  Gardens,  Tam  worth,  read  a  paper  on 
“Select  Annuals  for  the  Stove  and  Greenhouse,” 
instancing  only  a  dozen  kinds  as  an  example  of  what 
were  adapted  for  this  purpose,  namely,  Didyscus 
cceruleus,  Browallia  elata,  Martynia  fragrans,  the  pretty 
varieties  of  Thunbergia  alata  (especially  with  a  view  to 
encourage  their  drooping,  trailing  habits  in  baskets  or 
pots),  Celosia  plumosa  pyramidalis  varieties,  Torenias 
from  seed,  Nierembergias,  Balsams,  Mignonette,  and 
the  variegated  Japanese  Maize.  Cultural  instructions 
were  given,  and  although  a  more  extended  list  might 
have  been  given,  Mr.  Udale  confined  himself  to  these 
few  varieties.  An  interesting  discussion  followed, 
especially  as  to  Balsams  and  their  culture,  and  the 
question  was  asked,  “Was  it  advisable  to  remove  the 
early  blooms,  as  is  frequently  done  1  ”  and  it  was  not 
considered  necessary.  Mr.  Spinks  state  1  that  from  his 
own  experience  it  was  advisable  to  select  seed  ings  that 
showed  two  growths,  in  order  to  make  good  pyramidal 
plants.  Mr.  Hughes  pointed  out  that  a  difficulty  often 
experienced  by  gardeners  was  in  procuring  seed  of  a 
really  good  strain.  Other  members  also  joined  in  the 
discussion. 

A  valuable  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the  library 
by  the  presentation  of  twelve  volumes  of  Sowerby’s 
British  Botany,  bound  in  half  morocco,  the  generous 
gift  of  Mr.  Hughes’  employer  ;  and  also  the  Hereford¬ 
shire  Pomona,  completed  to  this  date,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  subscriptions  collected  by  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
secretary. 

Ealing. 

A  very  interesting  meeting  of  this  society  took  place 
at  the  Victoria  Hall  on  Wednesday  the  I3th  inst.  The 
exhibits  were  numerous  and  attractive.  Mr.  J.  Baird, 
gardener  to  C.  A.  Daw,  Esq.,  Holmfield,  showed 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  with  twin  blooms,  and  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum,  Brise  du  Martin,  with  pink  and 
white  flowers,  it  having  sported  to  the  latter.  Mr. 
Harman,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Cappe,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  fine 
box  of  Dahlia  blooms  for  the  time  of  year,  and  a 
branch  of  a  Dahlia  that  had  sported  to  a  variegated 
form  ;  Mr.  Simmonds,  gardener  to  W.  Williams,  Esq., 
a  fine  Gloxinia  ;  Mr.  C.  Holden,  florist,  a  fine  plant 
of  Chrysanthemum,  Peter  the  Great  ;  Mr.  Green, 
Acton,  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  Mr.  Gates,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  a  box  of  Mush¬ 
rooms  and  a  specimen  Cineraria  ;  Mr.  Edwards, 
gardener  to  W.  Owen,  Esq.,  Apple,  Court  of  Wick, 
and  bunches  of  Bouvardias,  President  Cleveland  and 
Priory  Beauty  ;  Mr.  Griggs,  gardener  to  A.  J.  Dixon, 
Esq.,  two  Orchids,  Lrelia  autumnalis  and  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  the  last  an  excellent  specimen,  finely 
bloomed  ;  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bland,  The 
Haven,  Lobelia  fulgens  and  Queen  Victoria  ;  Mr. 
Viner,  gardener  to  R.  D.  Dawes,  Esq.,  a  fine  Epacris 
Magnum  Bonum  ;  Mr.  Long,  gardener  do  E.  P.  Oakshot, 
Es<p,  six  dishes  of  Apples,  Stirling  Castle,  French 
Crab,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Blenheim  Orange,  Aromatic 
Russet,  and  King  of  Pippins  ;  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to 
J.  Harris,  Esq.,  a  standard  Chrysanthemum,  Elaine, 
and  scarlet  zonal  Pelargonium  ;  Mr.  G.  Chadwick,  gar¬ 
dener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Cypripedium  insigne  and 
two  fine  blooms  of  Richardia  aethiopica. 

These  exhibitions  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  the 
members,  and  they  look  with  much  interest  for  the 
awards  of  marks,  which  are  made  by  three  judges 
selected  from  the  members  who  are  not  exhibiting. 
Mr.  Harman’s  exhibition  of  Dahlias  was  a  very 
remarkable  one  for  the  season  of  the  year.  Dahlias 
in  the  open— fresh,  bright,  and  of  good  character— on 
November  13th  are  indeed  something  remarkable.  There 
was  a  full  attendance  of  members,  and  several  new  ones 
were  elected.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  J.  Hudson 
would  read  a  paper  on  “Grape  Culture"  on  the  27th 
inst. 
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THE  STOVE. 

Temperature. — A  low  rather  than  a  high  temperature 
should  prevail  in  the  stove  at  this  season  of  the  year 
and  for  the  next  two  months,  in  order  to  keep  the 
plants  resting  till  the  turn  of  the  year,  when,  with 
the  increased  light  and  sun-heat,  many  of  them  will 
begin  to  move  away  again.  They  will  also  respond 
all  the  more  readily  to  a  rise  of  temperature  afterwards 
if  kept  proportionately  cool  now.  A  correspondingly 
small  quantity  of  water  must  be  thrown  about  the 
plants  and  stages,  or  a  damp  and  stagnant  atmosphere 
will  be  the  result.  A  night  temperature  of  60°  will  be 
quite  sufficient  in  mild  weather,  and  should  it  be  frosty 
outside  2°  less  heat  is  recommendable.  By  day  a  rise 
to  75°  or  78°  may  be  permitted,  provided  it  is  so  raised 
by  sun-heat. 

Forcing  Flowering  Plants.— At  this  season  of 
the  year  it  often  happens  that  a  few  things  must  be 
hurried  or  forced,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  bright  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  house.  This  may  be  done  in  a  forcing, 
propagating  or  other  pit,  whichever  may  be  at  work. 
In  such  a  place,  batches  of  Poinsettias,  Jasminums, 
Eucharis,  and  other  things  may  be  forced  on  by  a  high 
temperature,  and  then  taken  to  the  stove,  warm  con¬ 
servatory  or  wherever  wanted.  In  the  comparatively 
cool  atmosphere  of  the  stove  they  will  remain  a  long 
time  in  bloom,  while  the  more  permanent  occupants  of 
that  structure  will  not  have  been  inconvenienced  by 
the  preparatory  process. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums. — Ovvmg  to  the  continued  mildness 
of  the  weather,  there  will  still  be  an  inclination  for  the 
flowers  to  damp,  especially  in  houses  where  no  fire-heat 
at  all  has  yet  been  used.  Where  a  display  of  flowering 
plants  generally  is  kept  the  temperature  is  maintained 
at  45°  or  50°  at  night,  so  that  there  is  far  less  danger 
of  damping  in  such  cases,  unless  ventilation  is  very 
much  neglected.  The  plants  should,  however,  be  gone 
over  occasionally  to  remove  decayed  flowers  and  withered 
leaves,  which  do  much  to  retain  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums. — With  some  kinds 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  requisite  number 
of  cuttings,  as  they  send  up  suckers  freely,  but  there 
are  others  that  do  so  very  sparingly.  Furthermore 
the  suckers  are  very  liable  to  get  drawn  and  weakened 
where  the  plants  are  crowded,  and  the  more  especially 
where  artificial  heat  is  used.  In  such  cases  it  is  better 
to  take  what  cuttings  there  are  before  they  get  spoiled, 
and  insert  them  moderately  thickly  round  the  sides  of 
60  sized  pots.  The  latter  may  then  be  stood  on  a  shelf 
in  the  intermediate  house  and  watered.  No  other  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  may  be  given,  and  the  cuttings  will  by-and- 
bye  form  stubby,  short-jointed  plants.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  assist  them  by  plunging  in  a 
slight  bottom  heat,  while  the  tops  are  kept  cool  ;  and 
there  are  good  growers  who  prefer  this  method.  They 
must,  however,  be  taken  out  of  this  before  they  have 
time  to  get  drawn. 

Cold  Pits. — Such  things  as  Calceolarias,  Stocks  and 
Mignonette  in  pots  should  be  kept  cool  and  well 
ventilated  on  all  favourable  occasions  ;  and  the  weather 
has  been  such  as  to  favour  the  operation.  See,  however, 
that  the  Calcolarias  do  not  get  crowded  in  any  way,  or 
the  foliage  will  suffer. 

- =>--<- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

Birmingham. 

Our  Birmingham  correspondent  telegraphing  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon  says  : — We  have  a  grand  exhibition 
here  to-day.  For  the  handsome  centenary  prize  offered 
for  forty-eight  blooms  (twenty-four  incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese),  there  are  eight  competitors,  and 
the  leading  prize  has  been  won  by  Mr.  Parker,  gar¬ 
dener  to  John  Corbett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  after  a  very  close 
contest  with  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  Belmont,  Taunton. 
Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Col.  Wingfield,  Onslow, 
Shrewsbury,  came  in  third  ;  Air.  Lindsay,  gardener  to 
Sir  T.  Ehvardes-Moss,  Liverpool,  fourth  ;  Sir  R.  Moon, 
fifth  ;  and  Air.  Idorsefield,  Heytesbury,  Wilts,  sixth. 
For  nine  specimen  plants,  and  also  for  six,  Air.  Cooper, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  ALP.,  is 
first,  and  Sir  Thomas  Alartineau’s  gardener  second. 
For  a  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums  the  same  gentle¬ 
men  take  the  first  and  second  awards,  and  in  the  same 
order  ;  Air.  F.  A.  Walton  being  third.  Air.  Cooper’s 
group  is  an  exceptionally  good  one.  There  is  a  great 
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display  of  Primulas,  all  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
fine  quality.  The  Grapes  exhibited  are  for  the  most 
part  very  fine,  and  for  six  bunches,  the  first  prize  is 
taken  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell, 
Uttoxeter,  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  Iggulden,  Marston, 
Frome,  third.  Apples  and  Pears  are  also  well  shown, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality — there  being  no  less  than 
sixty-seven  exhibitors. 


Kingston  and  Surbiton. 

In  unusually  pleasant  weather  on  the  first  day,  but 
somewhat  marred  by  fog  on  the  second,  this  popular 
suburban  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  the  large 
Drill  Hall  on  the  11th  and  12th  inst.  The  general  effect 
here  is  always  pleasing,  because  the  show  is  concen¬ 
trated,  but  still  there  were  serious  gaps  in  the  groups 
and  trained  plants,  which  seems  to  evidence  either  that 
plant-showing  is  in  this  district  getting  out  of  fashion, 
or  else  that  the  season  was  too  early  for  the  show. 
Some  excellent  decorative  groups  of  ordinary  greenhouse 
and  stove  plants  helped  materially,  the  best  coming 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Read,  gardener  to  E.  Pettit,  Esq., 
Oatlands  Park,  whose  base  was  excellent,  if  less  gay 
with  flower  than  was  the  pretty  one  from  Mr.  T.  A. 
Glover,  gardener  to  E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Wallington  ;  whilst 
Mr.  J.  Bress,  gardener  to  H.  Weston,  Esq.,  Epsom, 
and  Mr.  G.  Card,  gardener  to  M.  Buchner,  Esq., 
Thames  Ditton,  were  placed  equal  third.  Mr.  Pitcher, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Dunnage,  Surbiton,  had  the  best 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  which  was  well  arranged, 
though  the  flowers  were  only  moderate ;  Mr.  T. 
Hunt,  gardener  to  Cecil  Doyle,  Esq  ,  Wimbledon,  was 
placed  second.  Mr.  J.  Sallows,  gardener  to  Miss 
Vaughan,  Twickenham,  had  the  best  six  specimen 
plants  in  Lord  Wolseley,  St.  Patrick,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
and  Mrs.  Dixon.  Mr.  N.  Street,  gardener  to  J.  N. 
Ponsford,  Esq.,  Esher,  had  the  best  three  specimens  in 
W.  Robinson,  Mdlle.  Paule  Dutour  and  Mdlle.  Lacroix; 
Mr.  Sallows  being  second.  Mr.  Street  had  the  best 
three  standards,  and  Mr.  Read  the  best  six  Pompons 
— a  lot  of  capital  plants  unnamed.  He  also  had  the 
best  single  specimen  Pompon  in  Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe. 
Mr.  W.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq., 
Roehampton,  had  the  best  nine  table  plants,  which  were 
very  good  ;  Mr.  A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman  Evans, 
Ewell,  being  second.  Mr.  T.  Cushon,  gardener  to  P. 
Bancroft,  Esq.,  Surbiton  Park,  had  the  best  berried 
Solanums.  The  best  six  Chinese  Primulas,  all  double 
white,  came  from  Mr.  Street ;  Mr.  Bress  being  second 
with  the  same  variety. 

The  ordinary  competition  for  the  Challenge  Vase, 
to  which  we  have  elsewhere  made  reference,  brought  no 
less  than  eight  competitors,  the  conditions  being 
twenty-four  Japs  and  a  like  number  of  incurved,  the 
vase  to  be  won  two  years.  W.  Furze,  Esq.,  Teddington 
(gardener,  Mr.  E.  Coombes),  who  won  last  year,  was 
again  successful,  taking  clean  away  the  fifth  Challenge 
Vase.  The  incurved  kinds  were  very  good,  the  Japs 
moderate,  whilst  in  both  the  second  collection  from 
Mr.  A.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Leatherhead, 
and  the  third  from  Mr.  C.  Beckett,  gardener  to  T.  H. 
Bryant,  Esq.,  Dorking,  the  Japs  were  better,  but  the 
incurved  sorts  were  less  meritorious.  Generally  the 
blooms  were  not  of  the  high  quality  seen  in  some 
previous  years.  Mr.  Coombes  was  first  with  twenty- 
four  incurved  flowers,  all  very  good.  Mr.  G.  Woodgate, 
the  esteemed  secretary,  and  gardener  to  Lady  Wolverton, 
Coombe  Warren,  was  second,  some  of  his  blooms  being 
excellent.  In  the  class  tor  twelve  incurved  Mr.  R. 
Cawte,  gardener  to  P.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Esher,  was  first, 
Mr.  Beckett  coming  second.  With  six  blooms  Mr. 
Folgate,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
Walton,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Quarterman,  gardener  to 
C.  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  Cobham,  second.  For  six  blooms 
of  one  kind  Mr.  Coombes  was  first,  with  beautiful 
Violet  Tomlin,  a  superb  variety  for  this  class.  Golden 
Queen  of  England  from  Mr.  Carpenter  was  second,  and 
Empress  of  India  third.  Reflexed  blooms  were  very 
good,  Mr.  Carpenter  being  first  with  twelve,  Culling- 
fordi,  Putney  George,  the  Christines,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  &c., 
being  excellent  ;  Mr.  Mease  was  second. 

Japanese  made  a  good  show,  the  best  twenty-four 
blooms  coming  from  Mr.  C.  Holden,  whose  exhibits 
were  fresh  if  none  too  large  ;  Mr.  Mease  was  second, 
and  Mr.  J.  Thorne,  Walton,  third.  With  twelve 
blooms  Mr.  Beckett  was  a  good  first,  Mr.  Hookings, 
gardener  to  G.  W.  Graystone,  Esq.,  West  Molesey, 
being  second,  and  Mr.  Cawte  third.  Mr.  Quarterman 
had  the  best  six  blooms.  The  best  six  Japanese 
blooms  of  one  variety  came  from  Mr.  Beckett,  who  ex¬ 
hibited  very  good  samples  of  the  dark  Jeanne  Delaux, 
Stanstead  White  coming  second,  and  Boule  d’Or  third. 


Mr.  Woodgate  had  the  best  Japanese  Anemones,  Fabias 
de  Mediana  being  very  fine.  Mr.  Coombes  had  the  best 
twelve  ordinary  Anemones.  Mr.  W.  Clark,  gardener 
to  A.  Nagle,  Esq.,  Kingston,  had  the  best  twelve 
bunches  of  Pompons,  and  Mr.  Wood,  Wimbledon,  the 
best  Anemones  and  Pompons. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Bress  for 
Lady  Dorothy,  a  copper-yellow  sport  from  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington  ;  to  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  from  Mr.  Molyneux  ; 
and  to  some  really  wonderful  flowers  of  a  deep  rosy  lilac 
colour  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Japanese,  also  from  Mr. 
Molyneux.  Bouquets  were  put  up  in  fine  form  from 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  of  Coventry,  and  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  of  Twickenham,  and  Miss  Clarke,  of  Whitton, 
had  the  best  dressed  Epergnes. 

In  the  fruit  classes  Mr.  Hockings  was  an  easy  first 
with  three  fine  hunches  of  Gros  Maroc  ;  in  the  Grape 
class  Mr.  Griffin,  gardener  to  Miss  Christy,  being 
second  with  excellent  Alicantes.  Mr.  Griffin  also  had 
capital  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  the  white  class.  The 
best  Pears  came  from  Mr.  Bates,  gardener  to  W. 
Nicholson,  Esq.,  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  and  the 
best  four  dishes  of  Apples  from  Mr.  Carter.  Mr. 
Laytham,  Royal  Gardens,  Hampton  Court,  had  several 
baskets  of  good  Grapes,  and  dishes  of  Potatos. 


Exeter. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society  is,  per¬ 
haps,  of  all  kindred  institutions  in  England  the  most 
unfortunate  as  regards  weather.  So  persistently  has 
Jupiter  Pluvius  attended  its  meetings  that  in  Exeter  a 
wet  day  for  the  flower  show  has  become  proverbial. 
Year  after  year  the  committee  have  had  to  face  lean 
coffers  as  a  consequence  of  this  stereotyped  bad  luck. 
It  was  therefore  a  source  of  much  mutual  and  hearty 
congratulation  among  the  members  that  on  Friday  last, 
the  15th  inst.,  for  once  the  clerk  of  the  weather  was  in 
a  gracious  mood,  and  granted  a  particularly  fine  day 
for  the  autumn  show  of  the  society.  The  result  was 
manifest — a  very  large  attendance,  a  swollen  treasury, 
and  a  feeling  of  gratification  all  round.  The  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  and  when  opened  to  the 
public  the  hall  presented  a  splendid  appearance,  the 
arrangement  of  the  tables  and  the  grouping  of  the  col¬ 
lections  being  admirably  managed,  thanks  to  the 
unceasing  care  and  forethought  of  the  honorary  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  G.  D.  Cann,  and  a  good  working  committee. 
The  judges  were: — For  Chrysanthemums:  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  Heckfield  ;  Mr.  Luxton,  of  the  Exeter 
Nursery  ;  and  Mr.  Leslie  Tucker,  an  amateur  florist  of 
much  repute.  For  fruit :  Mr.  D.  C.  Powell,  of 
Powderham  Castle  Gardens  ;  Mr.  Franklin,  gardener  to 
Edward  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Farringdon  ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Michelmore. 

The  first  prize  in  Class  1,  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  pots,  was  awarded  to  Mark  Farrant,  Esq.,  of 
St.  Thomas  (gardener,  Mr.  Cauuter).  This  was  really 
an  excellent  lot,  and  had  not  the  scaffold-pole  ap¬ 
pearance  that  so  frequently  disfigures  a  collection. 
The  plants  were  well  furnished  with  healthy  foliage 
from  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  the  top  of  the  blooms,  and 
were  sturdy  and  short.  In  Class  2,  the  competition 
was  very  close  between  Mr.  Theophilus  Knapman  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Brock,  the  judges  awarding  premier  honours 
to  Mr.  Knapman.  Many  experts  thought  it  would 
have  been  as  well  that  an  equal  first  had  been  awarded. 
In  Class  3,  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect, 
Mr.  W.  Brock  was  an  easy  first ;  his  gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Rowland,  being  facile  princcps  at  arrangement 
for  effect,  worked  in  with  good  taste  some  remarkably 
well-grown  and  well-coloured  Poinsettias  and  Crotons, 
relieved  with  Eucharis  and  white  Bouvardias. 

The  cut  blooms  were  a  very  even  lot,  and  nearly  all 
were  well  shown.  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Sons’  Cup 
for  forty-eight  blooms  (twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty- 
four  Japanese)  went  to  Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  Taunton, 
who  staged  a  splendid  lot  of  blooms,  and  who  carried 
off  the  first  prize  at  Taunton  the  day  before.  The 
largest  bloom  in  the  show  was  exhibited  by  T.  C. 
Daniel,  Esq.,  ofStoodleigh  Court  (gardener,  Mr.  Barnes). 
It  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  measuring 
over  10  ins.  across.  The  finest  incurved  was  a  bloom 
shown  by  Mrs.  Wild,  of  Newton  Abbot,  a  capital  flower 
of  that  good  old  sort — Empress  of  India.  Mr.  J. 
Marshall  also  carried  off  firsts  for  twelve  reflexed  and 
twelve  Anemone-flowered.  For  blooms  shown  with 
foliage  on  the  stems,  T.  C.  Daniel,  Esq.,  was  first  with 
eighteen  well-finished  Japanese  ;  and  General  Hamilton, 
of  Dunchideock,  with  eighteen  incurved.  Ralph 
Brocklebank  and  other  new  varieties  were,  as  a  rule, 
well  shown.  In  the  fruit  classes,  Mr.  V.  Sticky,  the 
Rev.  H.  Clerk,  and  T.  C.  Daniel,  Esq.,  were  the  prize¬ 


winners  ;  while  for  one  Pine  Apple,  General  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  of  Downes  (gardener,  Mr.  Bull),  as  usual,  took 
first  place. 

Apples  and  Pears  were  a  most  formidable  array,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  any  exhibition  a  more 
uniform  degree  of  perfection.  For  the  twenty-four 
varieties  of  Apples,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  of  Killerton 
(gardener,  Mr.  Garland),  was  first  with  a  remarkably 
well-selected  and  well-grown  lot  ;  Mrs.  Richards,  of 
Beare  House  (gardener,  Mr.  Bawden),  being  a  good 
second.  Single  dishes  were  well  represented,  some 
varieties,  such  as  Blenheim  Orange  and  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  not  usually  noted  for  colour,  being  shown  with 
a  wonderful  bloom  on  them,  in  addition  to  great  size 
and  perfect  shape.  Pears  have  been  shown  better  in 
Exeter  than  on  this  occasion,  but  still  there  were  some 
very  fine  dishes  staged.  The  first  prize  for  nine 
varieties  went  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  and  the  six  varieties 
for  dessert  to  Lord  Poltimore  (gardener,  Mr.  Abrahams). 
The  Rev.  P.  L.  D.  Acland,  of  Broadclyst  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Biker;,  showed  a  fine  dish  of  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain,  the  five  fruits  weighing  7  lbs.  14  ozs.  The 
leading  local  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son, 
made  a  big  display  in  fruit  and  Chrysanthemums, 
showing,  amongst  other  varieties,  a  specimen  of  the 
famous  “Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,”  which  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  leading  growers  of  “Mums  ”  present. 
Messrs.  Veitch’s  collection  was  a  fine  one,  and  occupied 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  large  hall.  Taken  all  round 
it  was  the  best  autumn  exhibition  the  society  has  yet 
held. 


Bromley. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Bromley  District 
Society  took  place  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.,  and 
was  a  thorough  success.  In  the  open  classes  Mr.  Black- 
hurne,  gardener  to  J.  Scott,  Esq.,  junr.,  of  Chislehurst, 
was  first  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  eighteen 
incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese  ;  and  Mr.  Adlam, 
gardener  to  W.  S.  Millns,  Esq.,  Grove  Park,  second. 
Mr.  Blaekburne  was  also  first  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
eight  incurved,  eight  Japanese,  and  eight  reflexed  ;  and 
also  for  twelve  Japanese  ;  while  Mr.  Adlam  was  second 
for  twelve  Japanese  and  for  twelve  incurved,  there  being 
no  other  exhibitor.  In  the  Cup  class,  open  to  the 
district,  for  thirty-six  blooms,  eighteen  incurved  and 
eighteen  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Leadbetter,  gardener 
to  A.  G.  Hubbuck,  Esq  ,  Chislehurst,  was  first  ;  Mr. 
Jordan  second  ;  and  Mr.  Parks,  gardener  to  H.  M. 
Pollett,  Eiq. ,  Bickley,  third.  Mr.  Leadbetter  was  also 
first  for  twelve  Japanese,  for  twelve  incurved,  and  for 
six  Japauese,  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  A.  Bovell,  Esq., 
being  second,  but  beating  Mr.  Leadbetter  in  the  class 
for  six  incurved.  Mr.  Pascoe,  gardener  to  Captain 
Torrens,  president  of  the  society,  was  first  for  twelve 
large-flowered  Anemones  ;  Mr.  Leadbetter  second  ;  and 
Mr.  Cocksedge,  gardener  to  G.  Wilmore,  Esq.,  Chish- 
hurst,  third.  Forsix  blooms  of  one  variety  of  Japanese 
Mr.  Pascoe  was  first  with  Madame  C.  Audigueur  ;  Mr. 
Leadbetter  second  with  Avalanche  ;  and  Mr.  Cocksedge 
third  with  L’Adorable.  Mr.  Barnes  was  first  for 
reflexed  varieties  with  very  fine  blooms,  and  Mr. 
Pascoe’s  first  prize  lot  of  Pompons  were  superb.  Mr. 
Blaekburne  had  the  best  incurved  bloom,  Golden 
Empress,  and  Mr.  Leadbetter’s  Sunflower  was  the  best 
Japanese. 

Mr.  Brister,  gardener  to  F.  Charlesworth,  Esq., 
Bickley,  won  the  Cup  for  the  best  group  arranged  for 
effect,  with  a  lot  of  well-grown  and  superbly-flowered 
plants,  among  which  the  best  Japanese  kinds  were  pre¬ 
dominant.  Mr.  East  was  second,  and  Mr.  "Walton,  gar¬ 
dener  to  F.  N.  Lloyd.  Esq.,  third.  Mr.  Brister  was  first 
forsix  trained  specimens,  which  were  admitted  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  Bromley.  The  varieties  were  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  Elaine,  Source  d’Or,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Hiver  Fleuri, 
and  Madame  B.  Rendatler.  Mr.  Bates,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Borton,  was  first  for  six  standard  Chrysanthemums 
and  for  three  trained  specimens  ;  Mr.  Gearing,  gardener 
to  S.  Williams,  Esq.,  being  second.  For  twelve  table 
plants,  distinct,  in  6-in.  pots,  Mr.  Hazel,  gardener  to  T. 
A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  was  first  ;  Mr.  Lyddiard,  gardener 
to  A.  Norman,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Saul,  gardener 
to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  third.  Mr.  Brister 
was  first  for  thirty-six  trusses  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in 
twelve  varieties  ;  and  Mr.  McArthur,  gardener  to  J. 
Whitehead,  Esq.,  had  the  best  eighteen  trusses  in  six 
varieties. 

Messrs.  Barnes,  Brister,  and  Gearing  all  showed  well 
in  the  class  for  twelve  Primulas.  Mr.  Sharland, 
gardener  to  L.  Wigram,  Esq.,  was  first  for  six  Primulas, 
and  Mr.  McArthur  had  the  best  six  double  Primulas. 
Bouquets  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  and  foliage  were 
numerous  and  good,  the  Silver  Medal  in  the  open  class 
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being  awarded  to  Mr.  Newman,  florist,  of  Bromley, 
who  also  exhibited  several  wreaths,  sprays,  &c. 

The  special  prizes  open  to  ladies  for  the  best  centre¬ 
piece  for  dinner-table  decoration,  consisting  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  blooms  only,  with  any  foliage  or  berries, 
brought  out  twelve  exhibitors,  and  the  competition 
was  a  good  feature  of  the  show. 

Mr.  Blackburne  was  to  the  front  with  both  black  and 
white  Grapes.  Mr.  Lyddiard  was  first  for  three  dishes 
of  fruit,  and  Mr.  Neighbour  took  the  lead  with  dessert 
and  kitchen  Apples.  The  latter  exhibitor  also  had  the 
finest  collection  of  vegetables,  nine  varieties,  being 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Abrams,  Mr.  Hazel,  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  whose  exhibits  were  exceedingly  good.  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  &  Co.  staged  a  superb  collection  of  about 
sixty  varieties  of  Apples. 


Chiswick. 

The  autumn  show  of  this  society  was  again  held  in  the 
Yestry  Hall,  Chiswick.  The  leading  display  was,  of 
course,  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  bold  feature  consisted 
of  the  groups  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  building. 
AH  the  four  entered  for  competition  were  considered 
worthy  of  prizes.  The  first  place  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery, 
Chiswick.  The  group  was  a  fine  one,  containing  some 
splendid  specimens  of  both  Japanese  and  incurved 
varieties,  and  there  were  some  samples  of  the  popular 
market  sorts  placed  along  the  front,  where  the  plants 
were  very  dwarf.  The  second  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Webb,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Starling,  Esq.,  The 
Chestnuts,  Gunnersbury,  who  had  a  great  display  of 
bloom,  chiefly  Japanese  kinds.  Mr.  F.  Mears,  gardener 
to  J.  T.  Thornycroft,  Esq.,  Eyot  Villa,  Chiswick,  had 
a  group  of  fresh  and  well-grown  plants,  and  took  the 
third  place.  Mr.  C.  Padley,  gardener  to  R.  L.  Cosh, 
Esq.,  Rupert  House,  Chiswick,  was  deservedly  awarded 
a  fourth  prize.  Mr.  F.  Mears  received  first  prize  for 
one,  and  also  for  three  trained  specimens.  Messrs.  W. 
Fromow  and  Sons  took  the  first  prize  for  twelve  un¬ 
trained  plants,  which  carried  from  six  to  sixteen 
good  heads  on  each  ;  Mr.  H.  Davis,  gardener  to 
H.  S.  Lake,  Esq.,  Fairlawn  House,  Chiswick,  was 
second.  The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  plants,  including 
Chrysanthemums,  and  arranged  for  effect,  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons  ;  Mr.  H.  Davis  was  second, 
and  Mr.  C.  Padley  third.  Mr.  J.  C.  Cowley,  gardener 
to  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Studley  House,  Hammersmith, 
was  awarded  first  prize  for  Cypripedium  insigne  in  a 
class  for  a  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plant.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Waite,  Glenhurst  Gardens,  Esher,  had  the  best 
table  plants,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Palmer. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Waite  had  the  best  Chinese  Primulas,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Wood,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Sanderson,  Duke’s  Avenue,  Chiswick. 

The  class  for  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese 
hlooms  brought  out  some  good  exhibits.  The  first 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  who  had  good 
samples  of  Boule  d’Or,  Meg  Merrilies,  Baronne  de 
Prailly,  Stanstead  White,  Queen  of  England,  Barbara, 
and  others.  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons  took  the 
second  award,  and  Mr.  W.  Palmer  the  third.  E. 
Sanderson,  Esq.,  St.  Mary's  Road,  Harlesden,  took  the 
first  prize  for  twelve  incurved  and  beautifully  fresh 
blooms.  Mr.  F.  Davis,  gardener  to  E.  Tautz,  Esq., 
Queen’s  Walk,  Ealing,  was  second.  Mr.  W.  Palmer 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  six  incurved  sorts. 
Mr.  F.  Davis  had  the  best  twelve  Japanese  kinds,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  ;  Mr.  W.  Palmer  had 
the  best  six  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M. 
Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  was  second.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Waite  was  first  for  six  reflexed  varieties,  and  also 
for  six  Japanese  of  one  kind.  E.  Sanderson,  Esq., 
had  the  best  six  incurved  of  one  kind,  and  Mr.  F. 
Davies  was  second  in  all  the  three  classes.  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick  had  the  best  single  kinds,  and  the  finest 
bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  best  Pompons 
were  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite.  In  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  classes  the  latter  took  the  first  prize  for  four 
dishes  of  Apples,  also  for  the  best  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  for  six  specimens  of  Sutton’s  New  Red 
Intermediate  Carrot.  Mr.  H.  Davis  had  the  best  four 
dishes  of  Pears,  and  Mr.  C.  Grilfin,  gardener  to  Miss 
Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston,  had  the  best  three 
hunches  of  Grapes.  Prizes  were  offered  for  fruits, 
vegetables  and  Chrysanthemums  grown  by  amateurs 
and  cottagers,  bringing  out  a  goodly  number  of  exhibits 
in  some  of  the  classes.  First  Class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills, 
New  Jersey,  U.S.  America,  for  Chrysanthemums  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  and  Shasta,  the  latter  being  a  pretty 
quilled  and  thread-like  Japanese  kind.  A  pretty 


group  of  Chrysanthemums  that  was  highly  commended 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  T.  May,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  Chiswick  House,  Chiswick.  A  fine 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Reynolds,  gardener  to  Messrs,  de  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton.  A  showy  group  of  Pompon 
Chrysanthemums,  a  collection  of  Apples,  another  of 
GourJs,  and  some  Grapes  were  exhibited  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick. 


Hit  chin. 

The  fourth  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  on  the 
15th  inst.  as  usual  in  the  Corn  Exchange  ;  the  hon. 
secretary  is  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  who  is  well  known  as  a 
successful  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  Roses.  It  was  a 
very  bright  and  pleasing  show,  and  is  now  said  to  be 
advancing  in  quality  year  by  year.  Groups  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  ranged  round  the  sides  of  the  Exchange 
had  a  fine  effect,  and  they  were  composed  generally  of 
well-grown  and  bloomed  plants.  The  best  came  from 
John  Gatward,  Esq.,  Hitchin  (Mr.  T.  Joynes,  gardener)  ; 
Mrs.  Wdson,  Newlands  (Mr.  J.  T.  Hartless,  gardener), 
being  a  good  second  ;  a  third  and  an  extra  prize  was 
also  awarded.  Six  very  good  plants,  trained  in  pots, 
came  from  Mr.  Springham,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Tuke, 
Esq.,  Hitchin  ;  and  one  of  them — a  capital  specimen  of 
Edwin  Molyneux,  excellently  bloomed,  and  carrying 
some  forty  flowers  or  so,  was  awarded  the  Silver  Medal 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  as  the  best 
specimen  plant  in  the  show.  Mr.  W.  Mellard,  gardener 
to  W.  Ransom,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  had  the  best  three 
plants,  well  grown  and  bloomed.  In  the  cottagers’ 
division,  three  admirable  plants,  well  staged  by  J. 
Saunders,  a  labourer  in  the  gasworks,  Hitchin,  were 
awarded  the  first  prize  ;  one  of  them,  Val  d’Andorre, 
ran  Elwin  Molyneux  close  for  the  Silver  Medal.  The 
other  two  were  Elaine  and  Bouquet  Fait,  and  so  good 
were  the  specimens  as  to  shame  many  a  gardener  with 
much  better  opportunity  for  growing  plants. 

In  the  cut-flower  classes  there  was  an  exciting  struggle 
between  Mr.  R.  Adams,  gardener  to  G.  B.  Hudson, 
Esq  ,  Hertford,  and  Mr.  J.  Kipling,  The  Gardens, 
Knebworth,  Herts,  with  thirty-six  incurved,  and  in 
another  class  with  thirty-six  Japanese  ;  Mr.  Adams 
was  first  in  both,  decidedly  with  his  incurved  blooms, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  the  two  stands  were 
near  to  each  other.  These  stands  were  the  leading 
features  of  the  show. 

In  the  amateurs  division,  the  best  nine  blooms  of 
incurved  varieties  came  from  Mr.  W.  G.  P.  Clark, 
Hitchin  ;  Mr.  E.  Cotton,  Hitchin,  was  second  ;  and 
the  same  exhibitors  were  in  the  same  positions  with 
nine  Japanese. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Mr. 
J.  Kipling  was  first,  with  very  fine  Rtlph  Brocklebank; 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hartless  being  second,  with  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey.  The  Silver  Medal  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  offered  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  open 
classes,  was  awarded  to  a  superb  Japanese  Ralph  Broekle- 
bank,  from  Mr.  J.  Kipling  ;  and  Mr.  Clark  received  the 
Bronze  Medal  of  the  Society,  in  the  amateurs’  division, 
for  the  same  variety.  A  Certificate  of  Merit  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  &  F.  Newton,  horticultural 
builders,  Hitchin,  for  their  patent  Reform  system  of 
glazing. 

Southend-on-Sea. 

A  very  interesting  show— the  best,  it  was  said,  the 
society  has  yet  held— took  place  in  the  Public  Hall  on 
the  13th  inst,  and  there  was  one  feature  about  it 
meriting  the  highest  commendation  :  everyone  left  the 
building,  and  it  was  kept  clear  for  the  judges  and  the 
superintendent  who  had  arranged  the  exhibits.  This 
was  very  different  to  some  other  Chrysanthemum  shows, 
where  the  judges  are  hampered  by  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  unnecessary  attendants — too  often  exhibitors 
having  an  interest  in  the  awards.  The  best  group  of 
plants”came  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Jones,  the  president  of  the 
society  ;  Mr.  F.  Wood,  also  of  Southend,  being  second. 
The  best  six  specimen  plants  came  from  J.  G.  Baxter, 
Esq.,  Hutton  Park  (Mr.  Crook,  gardener),  a  very  good  lot, 
well  grown  and  bloomed.  Some  fairly  good  plants  were 
shown  by  cottagers  ;  and  prizes  were  also  offered  for 
Chinese  Primroses  and  Cyclamens.  There  were  some 
very  good  cut  flowers.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty- 
four  incurved,  distinct,  and  also  in  that  for  twenty- 
four  Japanese,  distinct,  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son  were 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  each  case,  there  being  no 
other  competitor. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  incurved,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  A.  Coningsby,  Beach  Hill 
Nurseries,  was  first  with  some  good  blooms,  though  in 
a  few  cases  a  little  rough.  Mr.  Coningsby  had  also 
the  best  twenty-four  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties,  and  the  best  twelve  also  ;  and  he  also  took 


first  prize  with  six  blooms,  Mr.  J.  T.  Kew,  of  Southend, 
being  second.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  S  ms  had  the  best 
twelve,  and  also  the  best  six  reflexed  varieties,  the  best 
six  Anemone-flowered,  and  best  six  bunches  of  Pompons, 
Whether  it  is  quite  the  way  to  raise  the  culture  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  locally,  to  permit  a  firm  of  nurserymen 
from  a  distance  to  come  in  and  take  all  the  leading 
prizes,  is  a  question  worthy  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  think  that  it 
is  best  in  many  ways  to  restrict  the  competition  to 
growers  in  the  district,  but  instructing  the  judges  to 
award  the  leading  prizes  only  to  flowers  of  sufficient 
quality  to  merit  them.  We  have  seen  wonders — 
fioricultural  wonders — worked  in  this  way.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  show  were  admirably  carried  out 
by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  the 
judging  was  carried  out  without  a  single  hitch  and 
with  unusual  comfort. 


Wanstead  and  Leytonstone. 

This  society,  formed  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
held  its  first  exhibition  at  the  Elliott  Rooms,  Leyton¬ 
stone,  on  the  13th  and  Utli  inst.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  amateur  growers  did  not  show  up  in 
greater  force,  but  the  success  of  the  exhibition  was 
assured  by  contributions  from  well-known  growers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  although,  for  the  most  part,  not 
for  competition.  Mr.  D.  Donald,  gardener  to  J.  G. 
Barclay,  Esq.,  Knott’s  Green,  Leyton,  occupied  the 
whole  of  one  end  of  the  room  with  a  group  of  standards, 
beautifully  grown  and  in  the  height  of  perfection,  so 
far  as  the  blooms  were  concerned  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Richards, 
Woodbine  Nursery,  Wanstead,  exhibited  a  charming 
group  of  Ferns  and  ornamental  foliage  plants,  with 
cut  blooms  of  a  number  of  Chrysanthemums,  all  of 
good  size  and  quality,  and  effectively  arranged.  Mr. 
Tween,  gardener  to  H.  Marten,  Esq.,  Wanstead,  was  the 
principal  prize  winner  for  cut  blooms,  being  first  for  six 
incurved  varieties,  for  six  incurved  and  six  Japanese 
(prize  given  by  Dr.  Cooper),  and  for  six  cut  blooms,  in¬ 
curved,  in  a  class  for  those  who  have  not  previously  taken 
a  prize  for  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Tween’sblooms  were  in 
every  sense  well  shown,  beingof  fairsize,  good  substance, 
and  beautifully  fresh.  Mr.  H.  Runciman,  gardener  to 
F.  Pertwee,  Esq.,  Wanstead,  carried  all  before  him  in 
the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  with  really  fine  blooms, 
and  was  also  a  good  second  to  Mr.  Tween  in  the 
incurved  sections  ;  Mr.  Cade,  gardener  to  B.  Warren, 
Esq.,  coming  in  third. 

In  the  class  for  amateurs  only  (six  Japanese),  Mr. 
Pether  was  far  ahead  of  all  competitors,  being  an  easy 
first  with  very  fair  blooms,  but  had  to  succumb  to  Mr. 
Simmons  in  the  class  for  three  specimen  plants  ;  Mr. 
Dodds  being  third. 

In  the  cottagers'  section,  Mr.  Carter  took  the  first 
prize  for  six  cut  blooms,  and  must  be  congratulated 
upon  the  result  (it  being  his  first  attempt  at  growing 
Chrysanthemums),  but  his  exhibit  would  have  been 
more  interesting  had  the  names  of  the  varieties  been 
attached.  Classes  for  varieties  of  vegetables,  Apples, 
Pears  and  Grapes  were  also  provided  and  well  patro¬ 
nised,  and  Messrs.  Weightman  &  Co.  exhibited  a  large 
basketful  of  fine  Tomatos.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  white  Primulas 
contributed  by  Mr.  C.  Titmus,  of  Leytonstone. 

The  arrangements  throughout  were  remarkably  good, 
and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  committee.  There  was 
ample  space  for  moving  about,  plenty  of  seats,  and  a 
good  band  played  at  short  intervals  throughout  the 
afternoon  and  evening  on  both  days. 


Faversham. 

The  third  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
13th  and  14th  inst.,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  who 
visited  it  as  a  grand  success,  both  the  number  of  entries 
(G81)  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  being  far  in 
advance  of  the  two  previous  years.  In  the  open  class 
for  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  Messrs.  Ray  & 
Co.,  of  Green  Street,  were  first  ;  Mr.  Goodhew,.  of 
Sittingbourne,  a  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  Geo.  Ray  third. 
There  was  keen  competition  for  the  twelve  incurved 
blooms,  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  R.  J.  Hilton,  Esq., 
Faversham,  securing  the  first  prize  with  a  very  even 
lot.  Mr.  South  was  second,  and  Mr.  Ratcliff  third. 
For  six  incurved,  Mr.  Akhurst,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Bramah,  Davington  Priory,  took  first  honours  with 
well-finished  blooms,  followed  by  Mr.  Weller,  gardener 
to  J.  A.  Anderson,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Cornfoot,  gardener  to 
J.  Tassell,  Esq.,  Faversham.  Japanese  were  well 
represented,  and  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  Mr.  Taylor 
was  again  first,  Mr.  South  second,  and  Mr.  Akhurst 
third.”  In  the  class  for  six  varieties,  Mr.  Cornfoot  was 
first,  followed  by  Mr.  Weller  and  Mi'.  Rodgers.  There 
were  six  groups  entered  for  the  Challenge  Cup,  and 
after  a  close  contest  the  premier  award  fell  to  Mr. 
Cornfoot  with  finely-developed  blooms,  amongst  them 
being  Barbara,  Grandiflora,  and  Avalanche. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes,  which  were  well  filled,  were 
to  be  seen  flowers  in  many  cases  equal  in  quality  to  the 
exhibits  of  the  professional  men.  The  principal  prize¬ 
winners  were  Mr.  Dan,  Mr.  S.  Jackson,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Jackson,  Air.  Stidolph  (the  honorary  secretary),  Mr. 
G.  W.  Wraight,  and  Mr.  Burney.  The  cottagers  of 
this  society  contributed  some  excellent  exhibits  of 
trained  plauts,  cut  blooms,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Mr. 
Carry  secured  the  N.  C.  S.  Brouze  Medal  for  a 
superb  bloom  of  Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Sherwood 
having  the  best  Japanese,  Lady  Trevor  Liwrence.  The 
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prize  for  the  best  reflexed  went  to  Mr.  W.  Jones  for  a 
fine  deep  bloom  of  CulliDgfordi.  Stands  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  blooms,  not  for  competition,  formed  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  show.  Those  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Eay  &  Co.  were  numerous  and  of  good  quality, 
amongst  them  being  Mdme.  Baco,  Mrs.  Falconer 
Jameson,  and  W.  G.  Drover.  Mr.  Fred  Hart,  of 
Ospringe  Nursery,  Faversham,  made  a  fine  display  of 
about  fifty  varieties  of  cut  blooms,  containing  many  of 
the  new  ones.  Mr.  Hart  also  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Potatos  (27  varieties),  including  his  new  seedling,  Duke 
of  Fife,  which  is  stated  to  be  an  immense  cropper. 

Every  opportunity  is  taken  by  the  enthusiastic 
executive  of  this  society  to  make  their  exhibition 
popular,  and  during  the  dinner  hour  on  Thursday 
children  were  admitted  on  payment  of  Id.,  exactly  £2 
being  taken  at  the  doors  in  bronze  within  the  space  of 
an  hour.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  were  admitted. 


Bolton. 

The  third  show  held  by  the  Bolton  and  District 
Society,  took  place  on  the  15th  and  16th  inst.,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  report  that  it  marked  a  decided  advance 
on  its  predecessors,  the  entries  being  more  numerous, 
and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  much  improved.  The  cut 
blooms  were  very  good  and  the  competitions  generally 
keen.  The  groups,  too,  were  very  nicely  put  up,  as 
also  were  other  collections  of  miscellaneous  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  arranged  for  effect.  These,  indeed, 
added  greatly  to  the  adornment  of  the  Town  Hall. 
Specimen  plants  were  only  fairly  good,  but  the  display 
of  plants  for  table  decoration  was  excellent.  Amongst 
fruit,  Grapes  were  not  extensively  staged,  but  the 
quality  was  very  good.  The  local  amateurs  and 
cottager’s  exhibited  in  an  unusually  creditable  manner, 
the  latter  class  showing  Leeks,  Onions  and  Celery  es¬ 
pecially,  of  very  fine  quality.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown, 
&  Tait,  of  Manchester,  sent  a  fine  collection  of  small 
Palms,  and  Erica  hyemalis,  Cyclamens,  &c.  well  grown 
and  nicely  flowered.  The  show  was  a  very  creditable 
one  all  round,  and  the  arrangements  reflected  much 
credit  upon  Mr.  Hicks  and  his  energetic  committee. 


Birkenhead. 

The  Birkenhead  and  Wirral  Chrysanthemum  Society 
held  its  third  exhibition  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  was 
unfortunate  in  having  bad  weather  to  contend  with,  as 
it  rained  nearly  all  day  and  was  so  dark  that  the  judges 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  their  awards. 
The  show  was  a  good  one  too,  well  arranged  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Austin  Houghton,  and  the  blooms 
generally  were  of  admirable  quality.  The  entries  were 
numerous  all  round,  and  in  the  fruit  classes  particularly 
so,  and  some  grand  Grapes  were  displayed  in  this 
department,  likewise  Apples  and  Pears.  Primulas  and 
Mignonette  were  both  shown  in  grand  form  ;  but  the 
bouquets,  staged  by  both  amateurs  and  nurserymen 
were  poor,  being  generally  far  too  crowded  and  lumpy. 
A  fine  collection  of  some  fifty  dishes  of  Apples,  from 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester, 
was  much  admired. 

- - - 

giBtfitav*?. 

With  great  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death,  at  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mansions,  N.W.,  on  the  15  th 
inst.,  of  Mr.  Kobert  Marnock,  aged  eighty-nine 
years.  Mr.  Marnock,  who  retired  into  private  life  some 
years  ago,  may  be  said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
rising  generation  of  gardeners,  but  to  most  of  the 
seniors  of  the  profession  he  was  known  in  his  time  as 
a  landscape  gardener  of  high  repute,  for  he  practised 
the  art  with  rare  skill  and  ability,  and  left  the  impress 
of  a  master  mind  on  every  place  he  took  in  hand.  We 
believe  his  first  work  of  any  importance  was  the  laying- 
out  of  the  Sheffield  Botanical  Gardens,  about  1837. 
This  led  to  his  being  appointed  to  lay  out  the  Pioyal 
Botanic  Society’s  Garden  in  Regent’s  Park,  of  which  he 
ultimately  became  the  superintendent,  and  director  of 
the  flower  shows,  both  of  which  offices  he  held  for 
many  years,  with  great  advantage  to  the  society  and 
to  horticulture.  The  gardens  grew,  as  it  were,  under 
his  loving  care  until  they  became  the  most  beautiful  of 
their  kind  in  the  country.  He  also  made  the  flower 
shows  of  his  day  at  the  Park  things  to  be  remembered 
of  the  past,  and  he  it  was  who  first  attempted  to  arrange 
a  flower  show  in  a  natural  and  picturesque  manner. 
How  he  succeeded  every  visitor  to  a  Regent’s  Park  show 
knows  full  well,  for  the  show  ground  as  it  now  stands 
was  his  work,  and  it  has  never  been  excelled  anywhere 
else.  It  is  impossible  here  to  name  any  of  the 
numerous  stately  houses  of  England  which  were  embel¬ 
lished  by  him — they  are  mostly  all  well  known,  and 
will  be  the  best  monuments  to  his  memory.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  horticultural  and 
botanical  literature,  and  for  several  years  was  editor  of 
The  Gardeners'  and  Farmers'  Journal,  in  which  work 
he  was  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  previous 
to  that  gentleman  joining  forces  with  the  late  Dr. 
Lindley  in  the  management  of  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
When  he  retired  from  the  Curatorship  of  the  Regent’s 
Park  Gardens,  Mr.  Marnock  was  presented  with  a  hand¬ 
some  testimonial  by  the  exhibitors,  by  whom  he  was — 
as,  indeed,  by  all  who  knew  him — regarded  with 
extraordinary  affection  and  esteem,  his  ever  kindly  and 
courteous  disposition  winning  for  him  the  high  regard  of 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Books.—  J.  R.  Bennett :  Mrs.  Loudon's  Amateur  Gardeners’ 
Calendar,  published  by  F.  Warne  &  Co. 

Chrysanthemum. — A  Constant  Reader  :  The  foliage  aDd  flower 
shows  that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  Madame  Desgranges. 
The  bloom  most  closely  resembles  James  Salter,  and  that  is  what 
we  should  think  it  is. 

Chrysanthemum  Sports. — J.Pamplin:  The  Chrysanthemum 
you  send  us  as  a  sport  from  the'  Golden  Christine  has  reverted 
to  the  Peach  Christine,  or  something  so  very  nearly  like  it  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  shade  or  so 
darker  than  that  old  variety  or  not  without  having  it  at  hand  for 
comparison.  It-ris,  however,  in  our  opinion,  a  prettier  variety 
than  the  so-called  Golden  Christine,  and  you  may  continue  to 
keep  it  in  your  collection  both  as  a  variety  and  to  see  whether 
it  will  remain  constant.  You  may  also  compare  it  with  the 
Peach  Christine  if  you  should  happen  to  meet  with  it.  The 
flowers  of  that  variety  are  rose-pink  tinted  with  lilac,  while  the 
Pink  Christine  is  paler  and  light  pink.  The  two  are  occa¬ 
sionally  confused  by  growers. 

Cutting  Down  Chrvsanthemums.— X.  Y.  Z.  :  Take  your 
cuttings  at  the  usual  time,  and  grow  the  plants  on  in  the  usual 
way  until  about  the  first  week  in  June.  Then  cut  them  back  to 
within  some  6  ins.  of  the  soil.  As  soon  as  the  stems  break, 
select  two  or  more  of  the  best  shoots,  according  to  your  require¬ 
ments,  and  rub  the  others  off.  Then  re-pot  into  the  flowering 
pots,  and  treat  them  in  the  usual  way.  You  will  find  a  capital 
article  on  the  subject  in  our  issue  for  May  11th  last. 

Cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums.  —  A mateur :  Yes,  the  suckers 
that  come  up  from  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the  stems  make  the 
best  plants.  Always  select  the  strongest,  but  not  necessarily 
the  longest,  if  they  exceed  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  in  length.  If  the  base 
is  somewhat  firm  so  much  the  better,  and  it  should  be  dressed 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  inserted  firmly  round  the  sides  of  a 
60-size  pot.  Before  commencing  to  put  them  in  place  a  layer 
of  clean  silver  or  river  sand  on  the  top,  and  it  will  keep  the  soil 
all  the  sweeter.  Keep  the  frame  closed  until  the  cuttings  give 
evidence  of  being  rooted,  by  commencing  to  grow.  In  the  event 
of  frost,  remove  the  pots  to  a  greenhouse,  and  stand  them  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass. 

Hair  as  a  Manure. — J.  McK.  asks  “if  haifl  is  of  any  value 
in  the  successful  cultivation  of  Roses,  and  in  what  way  they 
would  be  benefited  by  it.”  Hair  when  used  as  a  manure,  is  very 
slow  in  decomposition,  and  is  consequently  a  long-lasting 
manure,  rich  in  nitrogen,  an  element  of  plant  food  nearly  always 
in  request.  In  consequence  of  its  solubility,  it  is  always  liable 
to  he  washed  away  into  the  drainage,  and  so  become  lost  as  a 
food  for  plants. 

Names  of  Plants. — Hardy  Evergreen:  Ceanothus  azureus, 
var.  either  Sceptre  d  Aznr  or  Gloire  de  Versailles.  S.  Carman  : 

I,  Erica  gracilis  ;  2,  E.  caffra  ;  3,  E.  hyemalis.  •/.  C. :  1,  Coton- 
easter  microphylla  ;  2,  C.  Simonsii ;  3,  Aster  Nov*  Angli*;  4, 
Linaria  purpurea;  5,  Gilia  tricolor.  31.  Martin:  1,  Adiantuin 
formosum ;  2,  Nephrodium  decompositum  glabellum  ;  3,  Aspi- 
dium  (Cyrtomium)  caryotideum  ;  4,  Woodwardia  radicans;  5, 
Platyloma  rotundifolia  ;  6,  Pteris  hastata. 

Night  Soil. — Cultur :  Your  deceased  gardener  was  a  wiser 
man  than  his  successor  would  seem  to  be.  As  a  fertiliser  night 
soil  is  more  valuable  than  either  horse  or  cow  manure,  because 
it.  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  is  therefore  highly 
stimulating  to  plant  growth.  It  is  prepared  for  use  in  various 
ways,  the  chief  object  being  to  deodorise  it,  that  is,  to  remove 
the  offensive  odour  and  prevent  the  loss  of  ammonia  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  while  decaying.  It  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  soil  for  any  crop  or  put  near  to  the  roots  of  plants  in  a  fresh 
state,  hut  should  undergo  some  preparation,  and  perhaps  the 
simplest  way  is  to  mixAt  with  dry  earth  or  charcoal,  or  both 
combined,  and  it  would  be  made  more  valuable  still  if  the  ashes 
from  burnt  garden  refuse  he  added  to  it,  as  these  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  potash.  Let  the  heap  he  kept  for  a  few 
months  before  using  it,  like  any  other  manure . 

Communications  Received. — F.  G.  D. — W.  G. — F.  R.  S  — 
T.  F.  R  — E.  W.  &  S.— B.  L.— A.  G.-R.  D— H.  A.  P.  (next 
week)— J.  P.— J.  L. — J.  W. — M.  McL.— J.  George— W.  T  ,  Junr. 

J.  W.  T.-A.  H.— A.  A.— A.  G. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  November  16th, 
was  30  21  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  3012  ins.  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  highest  30 '41  ins.  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  was  46 '8°,  and  4 '4°  above  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  was  below  the  average  on  Tuesday  and.  Wednesday, 
whereas  it  showed  a  considerable  excess  on  each  of  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
was  variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  5 '2  miles  per  hour,  which  was  6'8  miles  below 
the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years. 
Rain  fell  on  Monday  to  the  amount  of  O'Ol  of  an  inch. 
The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week 
was  11  "9  hours,  against  15  T  hours  at  Glynde  Place, 
Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  18  Ih. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  sale  for  re¬ 
cleaned  French  Red  Clover.  White  Clover  is  again 
dearer.  Alsike  and  Trefoil  steady.  French  Italian 
Rye  Grass  has  advanced.  Perennial  and  Irish  Italian 
unchanged. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

November  10th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  1  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  ....  ..4-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  16  3  0 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  16  0  — St.  Michaels,  each  2  0  4  6 

Grapes  per  lb.  1  0  2  6  Plums . j-sieve 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies,  .per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Begonias,  various, 

per  doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

specimens,  each  16  5  0 

Cockscombs  _ doz. 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Dracaena  viridis, 

per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0. 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in var.iperdoz.  4  0  IS  0 

Hydrangeas . 

Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Primula  ..  ..per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
ISolanums _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  . . . .per  100 


s.d. 

6  0  Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  1 


s.d 
0  4 
5  0 
2  0 


Beet  . . . . 

.  .per  dozen  2  0 

3  0 

Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 

2  0 

Cabbages . 

. . .  per  doz.  1  6 

Onions _ 

per  bushel  3  6 

5  0 

Carrots  . . 

..per bunch  0  6 

Parsley . . . 

.  per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English, 

Radishes  . 

.  per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0 

6  0 

Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery  . . . 

.  per  bundle  2  6 

Spinach,  p1 

sr  strike  ..20 

Cucumbers  ....  each  0  8 

1  0 

Tomatos 

_ per  lb.  0  6 

0  9 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 

3  6 

Turnips  . , 

.  ..per bun.  0  6 

Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Acicia  or  Mimosa,  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..3  0 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  8 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  3  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  0  6 
Chrysanthemums, 

French,  per  bunch  0  6 
Dahlias  . .  12  bunches  2  0 
Epiphyllum,doz  blms  0  6 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  2  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0 
Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  0 
Gladioli  hrenchleyensis, 
doz.  sprays  1  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  9 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  1  0 
Liiac,  white,  per  bun.  5  0 


s.d. 

Lilium,  various, 

12  blooms  1  0 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  1  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  1  0 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  3  0 
Pelargoniums,  12  spys.  1  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 

Roses . per  dozen  1  6 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  1  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  1  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9 
Stephanotis,12  sprays  3  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6 
Violets. ..  .12  bunches  1  0 
—  French,  per  bunch  1  0 

SO  i  —  —  Parme,  per  buck  3  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d. 

1  6 
6  0 
1  0 
1  0 
4  0 
2  0 

6  0 

2  0 

1  0 
4  0 
1  0 
4  0 
4  0 
12  0 


1  6 
0  9 

1  6 
2  0 


s.d. 

5  0 

6  0 
9  0 
6  0 
4  0 
2  6 

1  6 

6  0 
1  6 
0  6 
1  6 
3  0 

3  0 
2  0 
1  6 

4  0 
1  0 
1  6 
2  6 
4  0 
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Co  .  ITS 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  179 

F.  Wallace .  177 

Vines. 

G.  Jaekmnu  &  Sou .  ITS 

Hugh  Low  &  Co .  ITS 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co.  . .  ITS 
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/BARTERS’  CHOICE  BULBS,  as  supplied  to 

K_J  H.M.  the  Queen  and  the  London  County  Council. 

T~HE  BEAUTIFUL  EASTER  LILY.— 

For  festival  decorations,  and  in  establishments  where  a 
quantity  of  snow-white  bloom  is  required,  this  lovely  Lily  is 
invaluable.  It  can  also  be  readily  forced  into  bloom  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  Magnificent  groups  were  exhibited  by  us  during  last 
spring  at  the  Royal  Botanic  and  Crystal  Palace  Shows,  on  both 
occasions  gaining  an  important  award.  These  displays  vvere 
pronounced  by  all  who  saw  them  to  be  the  finest  exhibits  of 
pure  white  Lilies  ever  staged.  We  again  hold  the  entire  stock 
of  the  largest  cultivator  in  Bermuda,  and  are  now  supplying 
fine  sound  bulbs,  price  Is.  and  2s.  each,  10s.  6d.  and  21s.  per 
dozen,  carriage  free. 

CARTER’S  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  beautifully  Coloured 
Plate  of  this  charming  Lily,  together  with  full  particulars  of  all 
other  choice  Bulbs  and  Roses  for  autumn  planting,  gratis  and 
post  free  from 

CARTERS,  Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants,  23i  and  23S 
High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  arc 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Agents  for  Scotland  :  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Agents  for  Ireland  :  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son, 
Dublin  and  Belfast. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Publishers  :  C.  EGLINGTON  &  Co.  (Limited), 
Wtch  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  \d. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

SPECIALLY  LOW  AUTUMN  OFFER  and 
Catalogue  of  about  1,400  Species  and  Yarieties,  free  on 
application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Is.  6d.,post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

ESTABLISHED  185L 


H.  M-  POLLETT  &  Co., 

Horticultural  and  General  Printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  ST.,  ALDERS G-ATE  ST., 

LONDON,  E.O. 


Nurserymen  ami  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every 
description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 

he  Gardening  H[orld, 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Publishing  Office  : 


The  TUBEROUS  BECONIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


—  CONTENTS  — 

Introduction— A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family— The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
1.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings— Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass -Double-flowering  Begonias-Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Fxhibition  and  (or 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select  Yarieties,  &c.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

“GARDENING  WORLD^OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET ,  STRAND,  W.C. 

And  THROUG-H  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


5 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 

By  I.  S.  DODWB1X, 

HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 

“  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 


PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  Id. 


The  Chrysanthemum  Annual, 

Edited  by  LEWIS  CASTLE. 

-CONTENTS- 

Chrysanthemum  Topics— Notes  on  Novelties— The  Blue  Chrysanthemum— On  Dressing  the  Blooms— Notes 
from  the  West,  the  Midlands  and  the  North— A  Chat  about  Chrysanthemums— Wood  Ripening— Manures  for 

Chrysanthemums _ Damping  in  Blooms— Chrysanthemum  Sports  — Mid-winter  Chrysanthemums— List  of  Varieties 

Certificated  since  1859— Chrysanthemum  Societies,  &c. 


if 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


NOW  READY.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

BY  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. —  Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV. — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &e. 

V.— Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII.— Planting  Vines  :  when  and  how  to 
do  it. 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX. — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


COS?B8f  S, 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII. — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII. — Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII.— Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI.— The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I— XXX.— Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3c?. 

“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  W.C. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue, 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Fres,  Three-Halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8 d. ; 

6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d. ,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 

" THE  BEST  PENNY  GARDENING  PAPER.” 


WITH  NEW  SUPPLEMENT, 

JSTOW  READY.  Price  Is.;  Free  by  Post,  Is.  Id. 


A 


CATALOGUE  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  prepared  by  a  Specially  Selected  Committee  of 

the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

-CONTE  NTS- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  By  C.  HARMAN  PAYNE. 


Section  1.—  Incurved  Varieties 
,,  2.— Japanese  Varieties 

„  3.— Japanese  Reflexed 

,,  4.— Reflexed  Varieties 


Section  5.— Large  Anemone 

6.  — Japanese 

7. — Pompons 


5? 

5* 


Section  8. — Pompon  Anemones 
,,  9. — Early-flowering  Vars, 
„  10.— Late-flowering  Vars. 


ALPHABETICAL  LLST  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  ( Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (»PJS) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUfJT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH, 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  &c 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 

-S=- 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAX-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

12  ft  by  3ft:::::::::  il lSt }  Carriase  and  packins free- 


FORCING  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
and  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with 
iron  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing. 

2  Lights  and  Framing,  8  ft.  by  6  ft.  1  Carriage  |  £2  13s.  6 d. 

4  „  ,,  ,,  16  ft.  by  6  ft.  I  and  I  £5  4s.  6 d. 

5  ,,  „  ,,  32  ft,  by  6  ft.  I  packing  |  £11  Os.  0 d. 

5  ,,  „  ,,  60  ft.  by6ft.|  free.  l£20  Os.  Od. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse ,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  £  c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 

RIPPINGILLE*S 

PATENT  PORTABLE  TUBULAR  RADIATING 

HOT-AIR  STOVES 


“PIC  REN  A,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE-ECONOMICAL-EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREE\  and  BLACK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER.  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG.  BROWN 
and  AVHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  AVOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  loth  July,  1SS7. 

“Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95”  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  witlial  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  eDgine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE.” 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  £  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1SSS. 

“  Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 


command  a  good  sale. 


(Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 


One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  known  for 

_  WARMING  SMALL 

If- 


GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

Offices,  Shops, 
Bedrooms, 
Halls,  Studios, 
Landings,  &.C., 
and 

KEEPING  OUT 
FROST  AND  DAMP 

From  small 
apartment  s  of 
every 

description. 
Made  in  3  sizes,  price  from  25s.  each. 

These  stoves  are  constructed  upon  a  new  principle,  and  are 
highly  recommended.  They  burn  without  smoke  or  smell,  give 
off  no  injurious  vapour,  condense  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  will,  if  required,  burn  24  hours  without  attention. 

Sold  by  all  Ironmongers.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  Agent  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Sole  M  anufacturers 
The  Albion  Lamp  Company,  Birmingham, 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  postpaid. 
to  be  had  of 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  1  s.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons ),  10s.  6 d.  and  20 s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9 s.  per  gallon. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

and 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIGI  DOMO”  CAPAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGIXGTOX,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


Zinc  Chrysanthemum  Cups 

FOR  EXHIBITING  CUT  BLOOMS. 


s.  d. 
3  6 


2-INCH,  suitable  for  Incurved  ..  ..  per  doz. 

2i  M  „  „  large  Incurved  and  small 

Japanese  ..  ..  per  doz. 

3  „  „  „  large  Japanese  ..  „ 

ZINC  WATER  TUBES . 

CONICAL  ZINC  FLOWER  BOTTLES,  with  3-inch  cups 
fitted  telescopically,  for  staging  specimen  blooms, 

per  doz. 

IVORY  TWEEZERS  for  dressing  blooms  each 

STEEL 

PAINTED  STANDS,  fitted  with  6  cups  and  tubes 
Ditto  do.  fitted  with  12  cups  and  tubes 
BOXES  to  carry  12  blooms,  fitted  with  lock  .. 

Ditto  to  carry  24  „  ,,  „  „ 

OSMAN  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  St ,  London,  E. 


6 

2 

2 

4 

7 

15 

18 


krUIT  TREts 

For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC, 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

J  rHEAMRONS 

Q0  a  Crawley,  Sussex. 


MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  ~ls.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  <t  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
ETGHGATE  N1TS5E&IE8 , 
LONDON  N. 


REEXHOUSES. —  Span-roof  complete, 

vJ  with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  bv  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  Ss.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  J-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans.  &c.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


NEW  UARRISOH 


KNITTER 

K  N  iTS  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

KNITS  Gloves  and  every  description 
f  Clothing  In  WOOL,  SILK,  or  COTTON- 
in  100  different  Sfar.cy  patterns  nil  upon 
one  machine.  List*  2d.  per  rosT. 

WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

ToitiJ-uin  Si*  JdAScaiSisa* 


_\WLS  3s  feTNMltWiW 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  tlie  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  1  ai  i>h  of  St.  Pauls 
County  cf  Middlesex,  Saturday,  November  23rd,  1S89.— Agents  fer  Scotland:  Messrs.  J.  Meuzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Agents  for  Ireland:  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  A-  Son,  Dublin  -ua  ueiia.i., 


WEEKLY-ONE  PENNY. 


Yol.  YI.— No.  274.  | °covent Garder^'w.c^'' I  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30th,  1889. 


Registered  at  the  General  Post 
Office  as  a  Newspaper. 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  ljd. 


c 


20,000 


QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

(O  to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

HRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  Cuttings  of  all 

_ _  the  best  -varieties  in  cultivation  from  Is.  per  doz.,  free. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  gratis.— W.  THOMPSON,  Union  Bridge, 
Pemberton,  Lancashire- 

/CARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.— Hardy 

UV  border,  in  SO  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to— S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro’. 

MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gymno- 
grainma'ochracea).— Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz.;,  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid.— R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

ORCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  New  Inter- 

leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  just  published,  post  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSMAN  &  CO.,  Colchester. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  — An  effectual VnMT- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

OSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers'  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  best  quality,'  6 cl.  per 

lb.  ;  14  lbs.,  6s.  6 d.  Special  ditto,  "id.  per  lb. ;  14  lbs., 
7s  6 d.  Tobacco  Fibre  (very  strong)  9<i.  per  lb.  ;  14  ibs.,  10s. 
Reduction  for  large  quantities.— SHORLAND  &  Co.,  26,  South- 
well  Street,  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 


ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6cZ.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

HRYSANTHEMUMS. — Best  sorts,  true  to 


C 


name,  strong  CUTTINGS  now  ready,  from  Is.  6 d.  per  doz. , 
10s.  per  100.  Many  of  the  best  prizes  in  the  country  are  taken  by 
my  customers.  For  price  of  new  Japanese,  Incurved,  &c  ,  see 
CATALOGUE,  two  stamps,  of  WM.  ETHERINGTON,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Grower,  Swanscombe,  Kent. 


s 


EAKALE. — Extra  fine  Crowns  for  Forcing 

.  per  100,  or  80s.  per  1000. 

R.  B.  WOOD,  Horeham  Manor,  Horeham  Road,  Sussex. 


To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture: — “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


Silver  Sand.  1 1 

COARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams;  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address  "as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


BARR’S  NEW  DAFFODIL,  MRS 

GEORGE  CAMMELL,  the  Great  Spanish  Beauty. — 
Amongst  Daffodils  this  is  the  most  distinct  in  character,  and  the 
most  refined  in  beauty ;  perfectly  hardy.  21s.  per  dozen  ;  2s, 
Extra JfTf?  Bulbs>  30s.  per  dozen  ;  3s.  each.  BARR’S 
BULB  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application.  BARR'S 
WUW  bb^^p  CATALOGUE,  free  on  application. 

SPECIES  0F  CROCUS  AND  MEADOW 
SAFFRON  LIST  on  application.— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

Hardy  well-grown  fruit  trees 

from  Scotland.  FOREST  TREES  from  Scotland. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  from  Scotland.  Semi  for  new  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  our  large  and  varied  Stock,  grown  to 
perfection  and  true  to  name. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late 
Downie  &  Laird),  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Edinburgh. 


SUTTON’S  CYCLAMEN.— Sow  Now. 

Sutton’s  Prize,  mixed,  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet ;  Sutton’s 
Vulcan  (rich  crimson),  5s.  and  2s.  6cl.  per  packet ;  Sutton's 
Giant  White, '5s.  and  2s.  6c7.  per  packet.  “A  grander  lot  of 
plants  it  would  be  difficult  to  And.  .  .  .  Colours  bright  and 

well  diversified,  and  beautitnl  foliage  which  has  been  very  much 
improved  of  late.” — W.  J.  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen, 
READING.  (All  Flower  Seeds  sent  Pm  Free). 


MURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Horncastle. 


Messrs.  Gregory  &  evans,  Nut- 

serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  2S6,  2S7,  288,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address — “COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

PRUNING  SEASON.— The  Patentees  con¬ 
fidently  recommend  their  Patent  Hook  Tree  Prunerto  all 
those  who  have  Trees  under  their  care.  Unsolicited  Testimonial 
from  ore  of  the  leading  Fruit  Growers,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &Co., 
Maidstone,  Kent:— “We  like  your  Tree  Pruner  very  much, 
being  most  effective  ;  those  we  have  sold  give  great  satisfaction.” 
Lists  and  Tesrimonials  free  from  the  Patentees,  GEO.  COPPIN 
&  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
WPathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

FERNS. — Trade  offer;  cheap;  thousands  to 

select  from.  SMITH,  the  London  Fern  Nursery,  Lough- 
boro'  Road,  Brixton,  S.W.  The  pretty  Pteris  Mayii,  well-grown 
bushy  stuff  in  60's,  12s.  and  14s.  100.  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
Onyc’hium  japonieum, Adiantum  cuneatum,  Polypodium  aureum, 
and  20  other  saleable  kinds,  10s.  and  12s.  100.  Pteris  tremula, 
large  stuff  in  60’s,  14s.  and  16s.  100.  Packing  free. 

VIOLIN. — Splendid  Concert  or  Solo  Instru¬ 
ment,  Copy  of  Paolo  Maggini.  Lovely,  sweet,  rich, 
powerful  tone,  full  size,  perfect  preservation,  suit  Lady  or 
Gentleman.  Useless  to  owner,  sacrifice  for  15s.  6 cl.,  carriage  paid. 
First-class  brass-mounted  baize-lmed.  lock-up  case,  grand  silver- 
mounted  bow,  resin,  given  free  with  Violin.  Certain  to  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction  ;  cash  willingly  returned  if  not  satisfied.— 
Mrs.  ARABELLA  PEAT,  St.  Thomas  Buildings,  Tibshelf, 
Alfreton. 

KNIGHT’S  WORLD-FAMED  VICTORIA 

DAISIES.— Having  made  a  speciality  of  this  magnificent 
little  favourite.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  we  stand  unrivalled  for 
size,  colour  and  shape  of  these  beautiful  Daisies.  The  blooms 
when  full  grown  measure  over  2  ins.  across,  looking  more  like 
large  Ranunculus  blooms,  on  footstalks  8  ins.  long,  which  makes 
them  invaluable  for  cut  bloom.  We  now  offer  over  70  best 
named  varieties,  3s.  per  doz.  ;  mixed,  Is.  3  doz.  Please  order 
early  to  ensure  the  pick  of  the  season,  b.  of  best  quality 
from  3d.  doz.  Send  for  Bulb  List. — B.  W.  KA  IGHT,  Florist, 
Battle. 


PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

'by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard”  Tree  Primers 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Banksian  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the  “  Giant  ”  Pruner,  the  “  Myticuttah.” 
and  the  “AERIAL”  Pruning  Saws  and  Hooks,  Ac.,  Ac.  Sold 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Price  Lists  may  he  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 

Brown  fibrous  orchid  peat, 

3ls.  6d.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  Tons ;  Bags,  5s. 
each  :  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  21s.  per  Ton,  orS4s. 
per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  •  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  Ton,  or  90s.  per  Truck  of  6  Tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Camberley,  urrey. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

t)  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  ofWales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872  ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phibshorough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 


Greenhouse  fires,  stoves,  &c.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  — For  price  apply  G.  J.  EVESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham. 


HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir- 

mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot- water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 


TAMES  gray,  horticultural 

tj  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


E&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

.  Hot-water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  “Reform”  Sash  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C.  _ 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

*  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  al  1  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  page  20S. 

HEATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000,000  Exp.  Joints 
sold.  Write  to  Inventor — J.  ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  125. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. _ _ 

BEESON’S  MANURE.— The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  foy  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers'  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s. ,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON , 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  .4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRIOE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  GO.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGEORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTEfi,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holhorn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application, 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o'clock 
each  day,  extensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from 
Holland,  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


TUESDAY  NEXT. 

10,000  Lilium  auratum. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
December  3rd,  at  Half-past.  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  10.000 
unusually  fine  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from 
Japan,  in  splendid  condition;  a  great  variety  of  LILIES,  in¬ 
cluding  L.  rubro-vittatum  and  L.  virginale-Krameri,  and  others  ; 
100  L.  LEICHTLINII,  100  L.  HARRISII,  and  100  Japanese 
IRIS  ;  2,000  DAFFODILS,  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  IRIS,  and 
an  extensive  assortment  of  various  Hardy  Bulbs. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 


PALMS,  FERNS,  and  other  PLANTS  in  variety.  100  lots  of 
DAFFODILS,  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS, 
and  other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  LILIES,  and  Miscel- 
laneous  Bulbs. 


Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  December  4th,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock  precisely, 


without  reserve. 


On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

UNRESERVED  SALE  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  by 
order  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Steel  &  Co.,  who  are  giving  up  their 
Nursery.  Important  to  the  Trade. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris 

will  SELL  the  FIRST  PORTION  of  this  COLLECTION 
on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  December  6th,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  150  lots  of  Established  Orchids,  sc. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

Splendid  Bulbs  from  Holland. 

SALES  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY, 
in  Large  and  Small  Lots,  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUC¬ 
TION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely  each  day,  first-class 
consignments  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUSES,  SCILLAS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS,  arriving 
daily  from  well-known  farms  in  Holland. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


TO  LET.  —  A  NURSERY,  Seven  Houses 

and  Pits,  Stabling,  Two-roomed  Cottage,  &c.,  on  lease, 
£55  per  annum.  Apply  on  the  premises,  5a,  Clifton  Villas, 
Maida  Vale,  W. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal ,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Publishep.s  :  C.  EGLINGTON  &  Co.  (Limited), 
Wych  Stp.eet,  Strand,  W.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  \d. 

ESTABLISHED  I85L 


H.  M.  P0LLETT  &  Co., 

Horticultural  and  General  Printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  ST.,  ALDERSGATE  ST., 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every 
description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 


[ARDENING 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence, 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8 d. ; 

6  months,  3s.  3tf. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 

“THE  BEST  PENNY  GARDENING  PAPER.” 

Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

C0YENT  CARDEN,  L0RD0N,  W.C. 


B.S.  Williams  &  Son’s 

Autumn  and  'Winter-Flowering  Plants 

ARE  now  ready  for  delivery. 


ACACIA  ARMATA. 

ANDROMEDA  FLORIBUNDA. 

'AZALEA  INDICA  (of sorts). 

„  MOLLIS  (seedlings). 

BEGONIAS  (winter  flowering). 

BOUVARDIAS,  including  the  new  double  scarlet. 
CAMELLIAS  (of  sorts). 

CARNATIONS,  TREE  (ofsorts). 

CiTRINUS  SINENSIS  (with  fruits). 
CYCLAMEN  (ofsorts). 

DAPHNE  INDICA  RUBRA. 

DEUTZIA  GRACILIS. 

DEUTZIA  CRENATA  FL.  PL.  (in  pots). 
DEUTZIA  PRIDE  OF  ROCHESTER  (from  the  ground). 
EPACRIS  (ofsorts). 

EPIPHYLLUMS  (ofsorts). 

ERICAS  (ofsorts). 

GARDENIAS  (ofsorts). 

HYDRANGEA  PANICULATA  GRANDIFLORA. 
JASMINUM  GRANDIFLORUM. 

KALMIA  LATI  FOLIA. 

LAURESTINUS,  nice  compact  heads. 

LILAC  ALBA  VIRGINALIS. 

„  CHARLES  X. 

„  PERSICA. 

PRIMULA  SINENSIS  ALBA  PLENA. 

„  ,,  Double  (of  sorts). 

PRUNUS  SINENSIS  ALBA  PLENA. 
RHODODENDRONS,  Hardy,  choice  selection. 
ROSES,  finest  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  strong  plants. 
SOLANUM  HYBRIDUM  EMPRESS,  and  others. 
STAPHYLEA  COLCHICA. 

VIBURNUM  OPULUS  (Guelder  Rose). 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Orders  are  now'  being  executed  for  Vines.  The  Canes  are 
very  fine  this  year  and  well  ripened. 


For  complete  List  and  Prices  see  Illustrated  Bulb  Catalogue, 
gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

VICTORIA  &PARADISE  EURSERIES 


UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

For  the  present  season  is  now 
ready,  and  sent  post  free,  with 
full  particulars  of  all  the  best  in 
cultivation. 


This  year  we  have  specially 
prepared  many  thousands  cut 
down  stock  plants,  which  are 
now  full  of  fine  strong  cuttings, 
both  supplied  at  once,  and  must, 
lead  to  victory  and  satisfaction 
next  season. 


All  ‘Warranted  True. 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


G.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and.  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 

ITDIMT  TEJEEQ  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
rnUII  I  ftLCO  aud  Private  Gardens. 
nfjoCQ  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
nUOLOi  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

DlinnnnCMnanMQ  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
nnuuuucrcunund  buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Ponticum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 
CONIFERS.  — A  large  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

Q II D!| RQ  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
OnnUDOi  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TpCCP  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
I  EiClO.  Streets,  aud  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  For  Coverts,  Screens,  &c.  All  grown  by 

PI  'n  lar"e  variety,  for  Walls,  Trellises,  Rock- 

uLllNUCnO  work,  &c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

G.  J.  <£•  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NEW  CLEMATIS  mrs.  baron  veillard, 

nt.!*  ULkmn  i  tug  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jackmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  he  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 

WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


Soddy’s  BulbCollegtions 

All  " Best  Bulbs  Only.”  Carriage  Paid. 


Collection  A,  for  the  Open  Ground,  12/9.  572  Bulbs. 


25  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
200  Crocus,  in  4  colours 
50  Daffodils,  various 
25  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 
25  Tulips,  single  ,,  ,, 

18  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
12  Iris,  finest  mixed 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 


6  Lilies 

25  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 
12  Narcissus,  double  white 
6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
25  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 
100  Snowdrops,  selected 
25  Winter  Aconites 
12  Scillas. 


Collection  B,  for  the  Open  Ground,  6/-.  268  Bulbs. 

12  Anemones,  finest  mixed 
100  Crocus,  in  3  colours 
12  Tulips,  dble.  finest  mixd. 


12  Tulips,  single 
6  Hyacinths,  in  3  colours 
6  Iris,  finest  mixed 


12  Narcissus  Pheasant's  Eye 
12  Daffodils,  finest  mixed 
25  Ranunculus,  finest  mixed 
50  Snowdrops,  selected 
12  Winter  Aconites 
12  Scillas. 


Collection  C,  for  the  Open  Ground,  3/-.  185  Bulbs. 

6  Daffodils  |  6  Narcissus  Pheasant’s  Eye 

25  Snowdrops,  selected  6  Narcissus,  double  white 

100  Crocus,  choice  mixed  12  Iris,  finest  mixed 

12  Tulips,  finest  mixed  6  Hyacinths,  choice  mixed. 

12  Scillas 


Collection  D,  for  Conservatory  and  Room  Decor¬ 
ations,  13/-. 

IS  Hyacinths,  choice  named  1 
12  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


200  Bulbs. 

200  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars. 
12  Iris,  choice  mixed 
4  Liliums 
IS  Scillas 
100  Snowdrops. 


Collection  E,  for  Conservatory  and  Room  Decor 


ations,  6/6. 
9  Hyacinths,  choice  named 
6  Jonquils,  sweet-scented 
6  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
12  Tulips,  named,  single  and 
double 


200  Bulbs. 

100  Crocus,  choice  nmd.  vars. 
9  Iris,  choice  mixed 
2  Liliums 
6  Scillas 

50  Snowdrops,  selected. 


Collection  J,  for  tlie  Open  Ground,  13/6.  812  Bulbs 


50  Hyacinths,  3  colours 
12  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
25  Narcissus  Pheasant's  Eye 
25  Narcissus,  double  white 
25  Daffodils,  double 
25  Tulips,  double 
25  Tulips,  single 
400  Crocus,  Dutch,  separate 
colours 

25  Anemones,  extra  fine, 
mixed  double 


50  Snowdrops,  single 
25  Anemones,  extra  fine  mixed 
single 

25  Ranunculus,  extra  fine 
25  Jonquils,  single  sweet 
12  Scillas  [scented 

12  Iris,  English,  fine  mixed 
12  Iris,  Spanish,  „ 

12  Aconites,  Winter 
12  Hyaeinthus  hotryoides 
2  Crown  Imperials. 


Complete  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH  BULBS  gratis  on  application. 

BER^SODDY, 

SeeBu!b1m porter,  WALWORTH  RD. ,  LONDON,  S.E. 


JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 

Yery  Cheap  Flower  Roots? 


Yallota  purpurea,  fine  bulbs 


3s.  &  6s.  per  doz. 


Hymenocallis  prineeps  (Pancratium)  ...  6s. 

German  Iris,  strong  clumps  ...  ...  4s. 

Lilium  candidum,  extra  strong  clumps...  3s. 
Anemone  japonica  ,,  ,,  ,,  ...  3s. 

Tritoma  uvaria,  strong  clumps  ...  ’  ...  6s. 

Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  ex.  strong  clumps  3s. 
Achillea  ptarmica  ,,  ,,  ,,  ...  3s. 

PACKAGE  FREE  FOR  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

PRITCHARD  &  SONS, 

NURSERYMEN, 

S  IX  Iv  E  W  S  13  URY. 


CARSON'S  FAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns,  o.nd  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SADV AGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discount  for  Cash. 
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OOD 

Presents. 


LUCK.  —  Interesting  Christmas 


OOD  '  LUCK.— CHINESE  SACKED 

\JT  LILIES.— The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  is  the  Asiatic's  symbol 
of  good  luck.  They  can  be  seen  in  all  the  shops  and  houses  of 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  unquestionably  of  the  Polyanth-Narciss 
tribe,  but  unlike  the  varieties  of  this  group  known  in  Europe, 
the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  produces  very  large  bulbs,  which  throw 
up  five  to  ten  spikes  of  large  and  perfect  waxy  white  blossoms, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  exquisitely  perfumed.  We  oiler  Pulps 
direct  from  the  Higher  Mountains  of  Northern  China.  Price,  Is. 
each  ;  10s.  6d.  per  dozen,  carriage  free.  ..  „ 

Decorated  Japanese  Bowls  for  one  bulb,  price  I  s. ;  for  2  bulbs, -s. , 
for  3  bulbs,  2s.  6(1. ;  for  4  bulbs.  Ss.  6 d.  ;  for  six  bulbs,  4s  6d. 
Full  diiections  for  cultivation  supplied  to  all  purchasers. 


c 


BARTERS’,  Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed 

Warrant,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  and 
BUSH  HILL  PARK,  ENFIELD. 

The  GLASS  STRUCTURES  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of 
315,000  feet. 

EIGHTY  HOUSES  DEVOTED  TO  CULTURE  OF 
ORCHIDS,  PALMS  AND  FERNS. 

Immense  quantities  of  Winter  and  Spring-Flowering 
Plants  in  variety,  Ornamental-Foliaged  Plants,  Fruit 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs,  &c. 

Inspection  of  the  Stock  invited. 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co. 


mand  T>A<J  UQ  In  pots,  12s.,  ISs.,  and  24s.  per  doz. 

other  ill/UUD  and  upwards. 

ADUDF  VTMUC  in  a11  the  leading  kinds.  Planting 
VJUnrCl  VillCm  Canes,  5s.  and  7s.  6rf.  each.  Fruiting 


Canes,  10s.  6 d.  each. 


In  great 
ariety. 

Of  all 
kinds. 


STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  V 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Catalogues  with  prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

Tile  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTGN,  near  LIVERPOOL. 

THE  NEW  EARLY  DESSERT  APPLE, 

POOLING’S  BEAUTY  OF  BATH,  should 

VY  be  added  to  every  collection .  It  is  the  best  flavoured  and 
handsomest  early  Apple  yet  introduced,  and  will  be  indispen¬ 
sable  as  an  early  dessert  fruit,  when  it  becomes  known.  Strong 
Maiden  Trees,  2s.  6 d.  eaa.h,  24s.  per  doz. ;  2-year  Trees,  3s.  6 d. 
each,  36s.  per  doz.  ;  Pyramids,  5s.  each  ;  Dwarf  Trained,  7s.  6 cl. 
each.  New  Rose  and  Fruit  Tree  List  free  by  post. 

GEO.  COOLING  &  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  BATH. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  lar£;e  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice,  and  interesting  collection  in 
the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns. 

Partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  21),  containing  120  illustrations, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Ferns, 
Is.  6 d.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 
LOAM  FOR  STACKING. 


Such  an  opportunity  is  seldom  offered  !  ! 

On  Rail  in  London.  Good  fibrous  quality  of  old  pasture,  all  top 
spit,  per  ton,  in  truck  loads,  10s.  6(1.;  20  tons  atlOs.  Carting  to 
any  part  by  contract ;  single  loads  delivered. 


PEAT,  SILVER  SAND,  &  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE 

At  equally  cheap  rates  for  cash. 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

1 1  IT  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
HSU!  S  B  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

§3  f|  Q  E  ^  20  Acres. 

flUOCiGa  Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATiS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO. 

WORCESTER. 

FRUIT 
TREES, 


Immense  Stock of  remark¬ 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
on  application. 


Dickson’s  nurseries, 

_ CHESTER. 

GAG  flDfl  RHODODENDRONS.— 

l_/  G  C|  v/  V/  V/  Fine,  healthy,  bushy  stuff,  splendidly 
budded  ; — SEEDLING',  12  ins.,  4s.  per  doz.;  do.,  18  ins.,  6s.  per 
doz  ;  do.,  24  ins  ,  9s.  per  doz. 

Finest  named  HYBRIDS,  IS  ins.,  ISs.  per  doz.;  do.,  do.,  21  ins., 
24s.  per  doz. 

AZALEA  PONTICA,  15  ins.,  6s.;  IS  ins.,  Ss.  per  doz.  Splendidly- 
set  with  buds. 

LAUREL  ROTUNDIFOLIA,  2i  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  3  ft.,  9s.  per 
doz. 

IRISH  IVIES,  from  ground,  3  to  4  ft.,  25s.  and  30s.  per  100. 

,,  ,,  staked,  in  pots,  4  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  5  ft.,  9s.  per  doz.; 

6  ft ,  12s.  per  doz.  All  sizes  up  to  12  ft. 

Packing  free  for  cash  with  order,  or  delivered  within  10  miles. 
Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  suitable  for 
Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks,  Squares,  Ac. 

W.  FROMOW  &  SONS,  Sutton  Court  Nursery  and  Seed 
Establishment,  Chiswick,  Iondon,  W. 

Catalogues  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  or  Seeds  on  application. 


N.B.— We  were  awarded  the  “  N.C.S.”  BRONZE  MEDAL 

at  the  Royal  Aquarium  Grand  Show  on  November  12th,  and 
17  other  awards  since  July  12th,  for  quality  of  our  Requisites 
and  Specialities. 

R.  BEALE  8c  Co., 
NEW  SOUTHGATE, 

LONDON,  N. 


KELWAY  S 
KELWAY'S 
KELWAY’S 
KELWAY  S 
KELWAY'S 
KELWAY'S 
KELWAY’S 
KELWAY'S 
KELWAY'S 
KELWAY’S 
KELWAY'S 
KELWAY'S 
KELWAY'S 
KELWAY'8 
KELWAY’S 
KELWAY'S 
KELWAY’S 
KELWAY’S 
KELWAY’S 
KELWAY’S 


CALCEOLARIA. 

CINERARIA. 

COCKSCOMB. 

BEGONIA. 

PETUNIA. 


“  NIMROD  ” 

“  MARROW  ” 

CELERY. 

BRUSSELS 

CATALOGUES 


TURNIP. 

PARSNIP. 

SPROUTS. 

GRATIS. 


B  U  LB  S 


EVERY  sues  warranted. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM 


LJ 


“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 
KELWAY’S 

CHOICE  SEEDS  OF 

VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS, 

SO  VALUABLE  TO  EXHIBITORS, 

May  be  obtained  through  most  Seedsmen  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


“  MODEL” 

“  MODEL” 

“  MODEL” 

“MODEL” 

“MODEL” 

CYCLAMEN. 

“GLOBE  QUILLED  ASTER. 
PERENNIAL  GAILLARDIA. 
CAMELLIA-FLOWERED  BALSAM. 
AURICULA. 

POLYANTHUS. 

“NIMROD  TOMATO. 
CUCUMBERS. 

MELONS. 

“CRIMSON  GEM”  BEET. 
“INTERMEDIATE”  CARROT. 


THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS  in  the 
country,  begs  to  thank  the  large  number  of  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  kind  orders  and  recommendation 
this  season. 

I  regret  that  many  orders  have  not  been  sent  off  so  promptly 
as  usual  during  the  latter  part  of  October.  This  is  caused  by  so 
many  delaying  to  order  till  October,  instead  of  ordering  in 
September.  Many  seem  to  wait  till  the  last  moment;  Ihen  all 
seem  to  send  at  once.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  despatch  the 
orders  until  three  or  four  days  after  they  are  received. 

From  this  date  I  put  in  extra  Bulbs  to  make  up  for  any  in¬ 
feriority  of  size  or  quality. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  send  a  liberal  selection  of  assorted  Bulbs 
for  10s.,  £1,  £2,  or  £5  to  clear  out  remainder  of  my  stock.  Any 
ordering  a  selection  of  this  sort  will  please  state  if  they  prefer 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  or  other  bulbs. 

I  have  now  arriving  a  fine  stock  of  Lily  of  Valley  crowns, 
Dutch,  3s.  6 d.  ;  Berlin  (much  the  best  for  early  forcing),  5s.  6d. 
per  100.  Fine  Lily  of  Valley  clumps,  10s.  and  12s.  dozen. 
Spiraea  japonica  clumps.  3s.  and  4s.  dozen,  according  to  size. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  3s.  dozen.  A  grand  lot  of  Liliums  rubrum 
or  roseum,  5s.  6 d.  and  7s.  dozen  ;  Lilium  album,  10s.  6 d.  dozen  ; 
album  Knetzeri,  Is  6 d.  each  ;  Lilium  tigrinum,  2s.  doz. ;  double 
tigrinum,  5s.  fid.  doz.;  longiflorunr,  4s.  fd.  doz.  ;  umbellatum 
ereetum,  3s.  6d.  doz.  ;  ehalcedonicum,  Is.  3d.  each  ;  Colchicum 
(Szovitzianum),  Is.  6d.  each  ;  testaeeum,  Is.  6d.  each.  All  these 
should  be  bought  and  potted  at  once.  Gladioli  Brenchleyensis, 
fair  flowering  corms,  2s.  6d  100  ;  large  size,  4s.  100  ;  extra  large, 
5s.  6d.  109.  My  stock  of  above  is  limited,  and  a  great  pirt 
already  sold.  Early  orders  are  solicited  to  avoid  disappointment. 

About  the  end  of  November  I  shall  have  a  special  consignment 
of  Lilium  auratum,  direct  from  Japan,  at  specially  low  prices — 
viz.,  good  flowering  bulbs,  6d. ;  large,  9d.  ;  extra  large,  Is.  each ; 
or  5s.,  7s.  6d„  10s.  dozen.  I  do  not  advise  buying  from  the 
earlier  arrivals,  as  the  bulbs  are  not  properly  ripemd. 

American  Pearl  Tuberoses,  good  average  size.  Is.  6J.  doz. ; 
extra  size.  2s.  6d.  doz. 

Kelway’s  choice  Gandavensis  Hybrid  Gladioli,  all  colours, 
Is.  Sd.  doz  ;  12s.  100 ;  or  best  selected,  2s.  fid.  doz.  ;  18s.  100. 

Choice  single  mixed  Begonias.  4s.  6d.  dozen  ;  double,  12s. 
dozen,  or  in  separate  colours  a  little  extra. 

All  orders  in  this  section,  when  ordered  with  other  bulbs,  will 
be  sent  carriage  paid  directly  they  arrive. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  S TBEET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  December  2nd.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
Meeting  of  General  Committee  at  7  p.m.  Sale  of  Bulbs  at 
Protlieroe  &  Morris's,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  December  3rd. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protlieroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms.  .  '  . 

Wednesday,  December  4th.— National  Rose  Society:  Annual 
Meeting  at  1  lie  Hotel  Windsor  at  3.30  p.m.  Sales  of  Dutch 
Bulbs  at  Protlieroe  &  Morris’s,  and  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Thursday,  December  5th. — Bulb  Sale  at  Protlieroe  &  Mori  is  s 
Rooms.  1T,  „  _  _r  .  , 

Friday,  December  6th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morns  s 
Rooms.  ,  „  ,,  „  ,r 

Saturday,  December  7th. — Bulb  Sales  at  Protheroe  &  Morris  s, 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertiseinents,  see  p.  207. 
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1  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1889. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

^he  Close  of  the  Flower  Show  Season. — 
"With  the  present  week  comes  the  encl  of 
the  show  record  of  the  year.  It  has  been  a  long 
and  a  full  one,  and  it  finished  up  with  a  grand 
spurt,  for  reports  of  Chrysanthemum  shows 
came  in  so  thickly  that  the  publication  of  one 
half  of  them  is  out  of  the  question.  Perhaps 
no  great  harm  is  done  by  the  non-publication 
of  all,  because  with  the  exception  of  difference 
in  locality,  and  in  the  names  of  the  exhibitors, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  wonderful  amount 
of  sameness.  The  fact  is  that  one  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  show  is  as  much  like  another  as  two 
peas,  for  the  simple  natural  reason  that  all  are 
held  at  the  same  time,  and  in  honour  of  the 
same  flower. 

Naturally  in  their  respective  localities,  and 
with  the  iimited  circles  in  which  each  show 
exists,  interest  attaches  to  its  description  and 
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results,  but  the  area  of  interest  is,  indeed, 
generally  a  limited  one.  In  the  matter  of 
reporting  shows,  competition  no  doubt  compels 
the  enforcement  of  the  dry  details  found  in  re¬ 
ports  upon  our  readers,  more  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  the  case,  but  the  close  of  the  season,  and 
especially  of  the  Chrysanthemum  season,  must 
come  as  a  relief  to  all  who  prefer  sound  practical 
horticultural  intelligence  or  information  to 
monotonous  show  reports.  Without  doubt  it 
would  be  a  great  gain  to  journalists  and  readers 
of  the  gardening  papers  if  the  latter  would  be 
content  with  the  mention  of  a  few  of  the  most 
salient  features  of  the  exhibitions,  as  in  that 
way  could  be  solved  the  problem  how  to  give 
publicity  to  the  doings  at  twenty  shows,  while 
under  present  arrangements  it  is  possible  only 
to  find  space  for  seven  or  eight. 

The  undoubted  compensating  element  found 
in  so  many  similar  reports  is  the  evidence  they 
present  of  the  activity  of  horticulturists 
generally,  and  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  in 
particular.  How  satisfactory  would  it  be  could 
some  of  this  abundant  energy  be  applied  in  the 
promotion  of  exhibitions  of  our  numerous  and 
beautiful  spring  flowers  ! 

ut-Door  Chrysanthemums. — The  past  season 
should  have  been  the  means  of  helping  to 
popularise  Chrysanthemums  as  out-door  flowers. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  season  has  been 
exceptionally  favourable.  That  may  have 
been  the  case,  because,  although  we  have  had 
a  somewhat  foggy  month  of  November,  it 
has,  all  the  same,  heen  free  from  frost, 
heavy  heating  rains,  and  wind  storms.  It  is 
certain  that  out-door  Chrysanthemums  have 
been  very  fresh  and  beautiful,  especially  the 
smaller-flowered  forms  ;  indeed,  many  of  the 
old  Pompons  and  medium-sized  reflexed  forms 
not  favoured  for  either  pot  culture  or  for 
exhibition,  have  bloomed  so  abundantly  that 
they  have  brought  house-grown  flowers  in  the 
market  to  grief,  the  price  during  the  month  for 
good  house-grown  samples  having  been  so  low 
as  to  be  simply  ridiculous. 

Because  the  Chrysanthemum  is  so  compara¬ 
tively  hardy  and  needs  so  little  care  and 
attention  out  of  doors,  there  is  thus  every 
encouragement  given  to  the  planting.  'Why, 
with  early  varieties,  got  forward  early  and 
planted  out  in  April,  we  get  bloom  in  our 
borders  literally  from  the  first  of  August,  and 
if  need  he,  even  earlier,  until  the  end  of 
November,  and  sometimes  even  later  than  that. 
Surely,  with  a  season  of  bloom  four  months  in 
duration,  a  liberal  planting  of  Chrysanthemums 
of  various  kinds  out  of  doors  is  amply  repaid. 
A  fine  late  bloom  may  be  got  on  plants  grown 
in  the  open  ground  during  the  summer 
in  stiff  cool  soil,  so  that  the  buds  be  not  too 
early.  These  if  lifted  and  blocked  in  thickly 
beneath  a  south  wall,  and  if  protected 
materially  from  north  and  east  winds,  and 
white  frosts,  will  give  bloom  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  longer  than  will  be  found  on  plants 
in  the  open  ground.  Wiry,  it  would  not 
be  much  trouble  to  erect  a  temporary  form 
of  shelter  over  plants  so  placed,  and  thus 
preserve  the  flowers  from  rough  rains  and 
winds,  or  sharp  frosts,  to  a  late  period. 

cneral  Floral  Offerings. — There  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  a  reaction  in 
relation  to  the  use  of  flowers  at  funerals  is 
setting  in,  which  may  presently  lead  to  their 
disuse  altogether  on  these  melancholy  oc¬ 
casions,  unless  some  little  regard  for  ordinary 
proprieties  be  shown  in  connection  with  their 
use  by  relations  and  friends  of  deceased  persons. 
The  command,  “no  flowers,”  advertised  with 
death  announcements,  so  often  met  with  now, 
evidences  a  growing  objection  to  their  employ¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  an  objection  which  is  finding 
support  in  all  directions.  Doubtless,  flower 
growers  for  sale  have  found  in  the  wreath  and 
cross  funereal  emblems  excellent  methods  for 
disposing  profitably  of  their  products,  but 


neither  fashion  nor  sentiment  will  stand  upon 
ceremony  with  that  section  of  florists. 

Sentiment  enterslargelyinto  true  horticulture, 
and  fashion  is  materially  amenable  to  its  in¬ 
fluences  ;  but  the  mere  culture  of  flowers  in 
myriads  for  the  sole  purpose  of  converting 
them  into  hard  cash  is  hardly  to  be  classed 
with  pure  horticulture,  and  commands  little 
sympathy  should  it  be  unfortunate.  Just  of 
late,  through  the  prevailing  fashion  of  florally 
decorating  feasts  as  well  as  funerals,  floral 
traders  have  had  a  very  good  time  of  it. 
Perhaps  some  other  line  may  be  struck  out  for 
the  disposal  of  their  flowers  than  for  funeral 
decorations,  which  may  compensate  for  what  is 
evidently  a  growing  dislike  to  the  wreath 
association,  wdien,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  too 
sympathetic  friends  and  relations  forward  to 
the  bereaved  families  some  twenty,  thirty,  or 
even  more  of  those  floral  designs. 

As  tokens  of  grief  or  of  respect,  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  this  enormous  bulk  of 
white  flowers  should  be  regarded  as  a  white 
elephant,  and  breed  sentiments  of  dislike,  if 
not  of  disgust.  Their  destination  is  exposure 
to  the  elements  on  the  grave  or  tomb,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  they  have  become  a  mass  of 
decay,  perhaps  an  excellent  demonstration  of 
the  declaration  that  we  come  up  as  a  flower  and 
are  cut  down,  but  it  is  hardly  the  prettiest 
method  of  illustrating  the  Divine  intimation. 

cotch  Potato  Rates. — Northern  growers 
of  Potatos  are  striving  to  obtain  from  the 
chief  railway  companies  more  liberal  rates  for 
the  transit  of  Potatos  to  the  south.  They  have 
informed  the  railway  authorities  that  northern 
Potatos  are  of  splendid  quality  this  season,  and 
therefore  we  in  the  metropolis  may  as  cheer¬ 
fully  invite  the  railway  managers  and  directors 
concerned  to  show  a  liberal  spirit  towards 
these  northern  men  for  the  sake  of  securing 
for  our  own  consumption  such  capital  samples. 
London,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  market  in  the 
■world,  but  it  is,  all  the  same,  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  supplied. 

The  prevailing  market  prices  of  Potatos  are 
wonderfully  low,  because  the  crop  for  the 
passing  year  has  been  so  great ;  indeed,  they 
have  rarely  been  lower.  When,  as  is  already 
the  case,  thousands  of  tons  of  good  tubers 
are  purchaseable  in  our  chief  Potato 
markets  at  prices  ranging,  according  to 
sort  or  sample,  from  40  s.  to  75s.  per  ton, 
it  is  obvious  that  unless  the  through  rates 
for  carriage  from  the  north  be  very  low 
there  can  be  but  a  poor  return  for  con¬ 
signors  of  Potatos,  let  the  samples  be  ever 
so  good.  Really,  there  is  so  much  of  labour 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil — the 
planting,  cleaning,  earthing,  lifting,  storing,  or 
marketing  a  ton  of  Potatos — that  it  seems 
impossible,  at  the  low  prices  quoted,  that  any¬ 
thing  remains  to  cover  rent,  rates,  and  other 
charges  incidental  to  their  production,  much 
less  furnishing  profit. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  we  have  been  having 
this  year  so  admirable  a  season  for  Potatos 
that  the  crop  would  seem  to  be  far 
in  excess  of  our  ordinary  requirements.  But 
for  the  fact  that  we  only  use  the  esculent 
as  daily  food,  and  as  we  never  seem  to  tire  of 
them,  there  might  be  found  a  disastrous  glut. 
Would  that  good  Potatos  -were  much  more 
largely  consumed  as  food !  They  are  cheap, 
and  they  are  now  good,  and  certainly  deserve 
better  appreciation  than  even  now  is  awarded. 
- - 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Annual 
Dinner  will  take  place  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet 
Street,  on  Thursday,  December  19th.  The  President, 
Lord  Brooke,  M.P.,  will  be  the  chairman  of  the  day. 

The  late  Mr.  Marnock. — The  body  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Marnock  was  cremated  at  Woking  on  the  19th 
inst.,  and  the  ashes  buried  in  his  wife's  grave  at 
Kensal  Green  on  the  21st.  The  grave  is  close 
to  that  of  J.  C.  LoudoD,  and  nearly  opposite  to  that 
of  Tom  Hood. 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — A 
concert  was  given  at  the  Leasgill  Athenaeum,  near 
Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  this  institution.  It  was  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Miss  Wood, 
Heversham,  Milnthorpe,  and  a  clear  sum  of  £7  7s. 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  secretary  as  a  result. 

The  Fraser  and  Hall  Memorial. — During  the 
present  week  Mr.  Horsman  has  received  the  following 
amounts  : — Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  £5  ;  H. 
Marks,  Esq.,  £2  2s.  ;  J.  Percy  Leven,  Esq.,  £2  ;  Mr. 
F.  Boggis,  2s.  6d. ;  Dr.  Matthew,  10s.  ;  Mr.  Carlton, 
2s.  6  l.  A  meeting  of  the  committee  has  been  called 
for  Friday,  the  29  th,  the  result  of  which  we  shall 
announce  in  our  next. 

Gardening  Engagements.— Mr.  C.  Fletcher,  lately 
foreman  at  Temple  Newsam,  as  gardener  to  C.  G. 
Milnes  Gaskell,  Esq.,  Thornes  House,  Wakefield. 
Mr.  J.  Wasley,  late  foreman  to  Mr.  Comber,  at  The 
Hendre,  Monmouth,  as  gardener  to  C.  Lethbridge, 
Esq.,  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke.  Mr.  G.  Osborne, 
for  seventeen  years  gardener  at  Southgate  House,  X., 
as  gardener  to  C.  Rogers,  Esq. ,  Braudfold,  Gondhurst. 

The  first  fall  of  Snow  in  the  Lake  District  occurred  on 
Tuesday  morning.  A  snowstorm  also  broke  over  North 
Wales,  and  lasted  for  some  time.  The  mountain 
ranges  of  Snowdon,  Cader  Idris,  and  Plinlimmon  were 
capped  with  snow  for  many  miles.  Severe  wintry 
weather  has  set  in  over  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
coming  so  unexpectedly  after  recent  exceptionally  mild 
weather,  it  has  caused  considerable  inconvenience.  The 
sudden  change  in  the  temperature  was  also  felt  in  the 
metropolis  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  there  were 
slight  falls  of  snow  on  both  days. 

Dutch  Horticulturists  in  Council. — From  the 
secretary  of  the  Dutch  Horticultural  Society,  we  learn, 
rather  late  in  the  day,  that  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Amsterdam  on  October  23rd,  First  Class  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  C.  de  Lange,  of  Rotterdam,  for 
a  Dracaena  indivisa  and  a  D.  Veitchii,  “  with  many- 
coloured  leaves  ”  ;  to  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Leyden, 
for  Trevesia  Burckii,  an  Araliaceous  plant  introduced 
from  Sumatra,  “with  leaves  of  a  form  till  these  days 
unknown,  but  still  very  remarkable  ”  ;  to  the  Zoological 
Botanical  Gardens  of  Hague,  for  varieties  of  Anthurium 
Ferrierense,  named  J.  H.  Kottman  and  H.  Witte  ; 
and  to  Mr.  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  of  Dedems- 
vaart,  for  Cupressus  Lawsouiana  versicolor. 

The  Tree  Tomato. — Some  fruits  of  this  Tomato, 
Cyphomandra  betacea,  were  sent  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Goemans, 
Ivew,  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Dutch  Horticultural 
Society,  Amstersdam,  with  a  suggestion  that  it  was  a 
novelty  which  might  become  of  great  commercial  im¬ 
portance.  The  Vegetable  Committee  of  the  society 
did  not  consider  the  plant  suitable  for  the  climate  of 
Holland,  because  it  does  not  bear  fruit  until  the  second 
year,  it  will  not  stand  the  winter  frosts,  and  in  flavour 
does  not  surpass  the  common  Tomato.  We  should 
think  not  ! 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Provincial 
Show  at  Hull. — The  number  of  entries  received  for 
this  exhibition,  which  was  held  last  week,  was  nearly 
2,500,  being  some  600  in  excess  of  the  Hull  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  in  18S8  ;  and  the  number  of  visitors 
during  the  two  days  was  over  10,000,  including  600 
charity  children  and  their  teachers,  admitted  free  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  second  Provincial  Show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  has  considerably  augmented 
its  prestige,  and  extended  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  If 
we  might  venture  to  make  a  suggestion,  we  would  say 
let  the  N.C.S.  make  a  journey  westward  in  1890.  In 
the  region  below  Exeter  there  is  ample  need  for  an 
extension  of — if  not  a  revival  in — the  culture  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  and  it  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of 
the  central  society  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  culture 
of  this  favourite  flower  in  districts  where  such  au 
impulse  is  necessary. 

The  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  18S9. — A  report 
of  the  greenhouses  and  horticultural  sundries  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  has  been  drawn  up  by  M.  Charles 
Joly,  vice-president  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France,  and,  issued  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
he  speaks  of  plans  of  gardens  and  the  garden  library,  and 
says  that  the  French  library,  judging  from  the  amount  of 
horticultural  literature  it  contains,  has  no  occasion  to 
envy  that  of  other  countries.  Other  articles,  in  the 
little  pamphlet  now  published,  treat  of  pumps  and 
apparatus  for  watering,  garden  pottery,  artificial  fruits, 
cutlery,  horticultural  ironmongery,  shading,  cases  for 
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flowers,  grottos,  rockeries,  garden  utensils,  tents,  trellis- 
work  or  fences,  fuel  for  greenhouses,  also  greenhouses, 
kiosks,  and  rustic  work.  When  dealing  with  cutlery, 
M.  Joly  says  that  Paris  maintains  its  superiority  over 
the  provinces  for  fineness  of  workmanship,  although 
some  of  the  provincial  towns  manufacture  their  wares 
at  a  considerably  lower  price.  There  'was  no  foreign 
competition  of  importance  in  this  class.  The  gardens 
of  the  Trocadero  lent  themselves  admirably  to  the 
construction  of  rockwork,  of  which  there  were  some 
wonderful  samples.  The  last  chapter  of  the  brochure 
deals  with  insecticides  and  insect  powder-distributing 
machines. 

Effects  of  London  Fogs  on  Cultivated  Plants. — 
The  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  results  of  obser¬ 
vations  made  this  winter,  have  issued  a  printed  form, 
which  it  is  requested  may  be  filled  in  and  returned  by 
the  end  of  March  next.  The  observations  required  are 
the  effects  of  fog,  I. — On  foliage  :  (1)  young  leaves,  (2) 
matured  leaves.  II. —On  flowers:  (1)  buds  only,  (2) 
expanded  flowers.  III.  —  What  species  of  plants 
appear  to  suffer  most  from  London  fogs  ?  In  what 
respects  do  they  suffer,  and  are  you  aware  of  any 
methods  by  which  it  might  he  mitigated?  IY. — In 
any  particular  case  of  severe  fog  have  you  observed  any 
difference  in  effect  in  the  case  of  plants  under  glass  and 
in  the  open  air  ?  V. — Are  the  injurious  effects  of  fog, 
as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  increasing  in  London 
and  the  neighbourhood  (a)  in  intensity,  (w)  in  fre¬ 
quency  ?  YI. — In  any  case  of  severe  and  prolonged 
fog,  do  you  attribute  the  injurious  effect  to  mere  want 
of  light,  or  to  the  presence  of  injurious  components  of 
the  fog.  YII. — Have  you  observed  any  difference  in 
the  effects  of  fog  in  successive  months  of  the  year  ? 
YIII.— General  observations. 

Blue  Chrysanthemums. — According  to  Le  Jardin 
several  of  its  contributors  are  of  opinion,  judging  from 
Japanese  paintings,  that  blue  varieties  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  do  exist  in  Japan.  Profiting  by  the  presence 
of  two  learned  Japanese  horticulturists — viz.,  Messrs. 
Kasawara  and  Tokuda,  the  editors  made  inquiries  of 
those  gentlemen  whether  any  such  Chrysanthemums 
existed.  They  replied  that  they  knew  of  several  varie¬ 
ties  with  blue  flowers,  but  that  all  had  small  blooms. 
They  could  not  say  whether  the  varieties  painted  on 
vases  existed  in  Japan,  as  they  had  not  seen  the  paint¬ 
ings  referred  to.  They  could,  however,  readily  inform 
the  inquirers  if  such  varieties  existed,  if  shown  the 
vases.  If  the  statements  of  those  horticulturists  can 
be  relied  upon,  surely  blue  Chrysanthemums,  whether 
large  or  small,  cannot  much  longer  be  immured  in 
Japanese  or  any  other  gardens  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  If  once  the  desired  colour  could  be  obtained  it 
would  be  a  smaller  matter  to  transfer  the  coveted  hue 
from  one  variety  to  another. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation. — Mrs.  S.  A.  Lee,  of  Chiswick,  has  again,  with 
her  usual  liberality,  off  ered  ten  guineas,  to  be  distributed 
in  prizes  for  essays  on  horticultural  subjects,  to  be 
competed  for  by  members  of  this  association.  The 
essays  for  which  prizes  are  offered  have  been  arranged 
in  three  classes,  in  the  first  two  of  which  all  ordinary 
members  may  compete.  The  subject  of  the  first  is 
“The  Selection  and  Cultivation  of  Hardy  Herbaceous 
and  Alpine  ,Plants  ”  ;  that  of  the  second,  “The  best 
Essays  on  any  Horticultural  subject,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  competitors.”  Members  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  only  may  compete  in  class  3,  the  subject  being 
“The  Best  Reports  on  the  Work  of  the  Session.”  The 
prizes  here  will  consist  of  books.  In  connection  with 
the  recent  concert  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  actual  amount  raised 
for  the  fund  was  £12.  It  had  been  previously  arranged 
that  any  member  selling  tickets  to  a  certain  amount 
would  be  made  a  life  member,  and  Mr.  J.  Barry,  the 
secretary  of  the  association,  was  the  only  one  eligible. 
- - 

THE  WELSH  POLYPODY  AND 

THE  HARD  FERN. 

Evergreen  Perns  are  always  more  leathery  in  cha¬ 
racter  and  frequently  less  graceful  than  the  deciduous 
kinds  ;  but  their  merits  are  all  the  more  appreciated  in 
winter,  when  they  are  made  to  do  service  in  the  cool 
Fernery,  the  greenhouse  of  the  amateur,  cool  conser¬ 
vatories  generally,  as  well  as  the  windows  of  dwelling- 
houses.  The  Welsh  Polypody  is  merely  a  variety  of 
the  common  one  (Polypodium  vulgare),  and  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  its  broad,  deeply  and  twice-divided  leaves. 
The  latter  are  late  in  starting  into  growth  in  summer, 
and  retain  their  bright  green  colour  until  fresh  ones  are 
produced,  if  the  plants  can  enjoy  the  protection  of  a 


greenhouse  during  winter.  A  notable  feature  of  this 
variety  is  that  the  leaves  are  perfectly  barren  and 
devoid  of  the  hemispherical  sori  so  conspicuous  on  the 
type  during  August  and  September.  From  twelve  to 
eighteen  very  distinct  forms  of  the  common  Polypody 
are  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Welsh  variety  is  represented  by  our  illustration,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Hard  Fern,  which  is 
characterised  by  having  two  distinct  kinds  of  fronds, 
narrow,  erect  and  fertile  ones,  and  broader,  barren, 
spreading  and  truly  evergreen  ones.  Of  this  species 
there  are  some  two  dozen  or  more  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation,  some  of  which  are  very  pretty. 

- - 

PLUMS.* 

The  Plum  is,  I  think,  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  economic  fruits,  if  we  can  establish 
the  fact  that  fruit  growing  will  be  a  profitable  source 


of  income  in  these  islands  ;  there  is,  however,  little 
doubt  that  a  fair  profit  is  derived  and  will  be  derived 
from  the  employment  of  land  for  this  purpose,  although 
orchards  can  never  take  the  place  that  seems  to  be 
claimed  for  them  by  those  who  have  never  practically 
undergone  the  expenditure  of  capital  necessary  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  this  as  in  other  occupations,  which  depend 
upon  the  millions  rather  than  upon  private  consumers 
for  the  disposal  of  produce.  Theoretically  an  orchard 
containing  seme  500  trees,  planted,  as  I  think  they 
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may  be  planted,  9  ft.  row  from  row,  and  6  ft.  in  the 
rows,  will  produce,  after  a  certain  period  of  years,  from 
i  to  1  bushel  per  tree,  worth  6s.  to  10s.  per  bushel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season  in  wrhich  it  is  sent  to  market,  the 
early  and  late  Plums  realising  a  higher  price  than  the 
mid-season  fruit.  Theoretically  also  one  grain  of 
Wheat  will  produce  three  or  four  ears,  each  ear  con¬ 
taining  some  30  to  40  grains.  Altogether  the  gross 
produce,  therefore,  of  a  grain  of  Wheat  seems  to  promise 
an  enormous  return,  but  the  returns  of  the  cultivators 
of  land  do  not,  however,  show  the  enormous  profit 
which  in  theory  they  ought  to  receive,  and  I  may  say  that 
the  practical  cultivation  of  fruit  will  disappoint  the 
theorists  who  are  unhappy  enough  to  embark  a  large 
capital  under  the  idea  that'certain  crops  will  be  realised. 
It  is,  however,  very  certain  that  with  a  suitable  soil 
the  cultivation  of  the  Plum  will  give  a  handsome 
return,  but  the  first  condition  of  success  must  be  in 
the  choice  of  soil.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all 
practical  cultivators  that  a  calcareous  soil  is  absolutely 

*A  paper  read  by  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers,  atthe  Horticultural 
Club,  on  Tuesday,  November  12tli. 


necessary,  and  although  lime  can  be  supplied  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means,  the  non-calcareous  soil  cannot  compete 
ultimately  with  that  in  which  lime  is  a  natural 
ingredient.  This  is  recognised  by  Andrew  Downing  in 
his  exhaustive  book,  the  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America.  In  a  paragraph  treating  of  soil  he  says,  “  The 
Plum  will  grow  vigorously  in  almost  every  part  of  this 
country,  but  it  only  bears  its  finest  and  most  abundant 
crops  in  heavy  loams,  or  in  soils  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  mixture  of  clay.  In  sandy  soils  the  tree 
blossoms  and  sets  plentiful  crops,  but  they  are  rarely 
perfected.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  a  heavy 
soil  is  naturally  the  most  favourable  one.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  near  Albany,  where 
the  soil  is  quite  clayey,  the  Plum  is  healthy,  productive 
and  delicious,  while  in  adjacent  districts  of  rich  sandy 
land  it  is  a  very  uncertain  bearer — convincing  proofs 
of  the  great  importance  of  clayey  soil  for  this  fruit..” 
By  clayey  soils  I  think  we  may  read  calcareous.  He 
also  says,  “We  have  found  common  salt  one  of  the 
best  fertilisers  for  the  Plum  tree,  as  it  greatly  promotes 
its  health  and  luxuriance.”  I  confess  that  I  have 
never  had  the  courage  to  apply  common  salt  to  my 
trees,  considering  the  disastrous  effects  of  salt  generally 
upon  fruit  trees. 

Varieties  of  Plums. 

People  are,  however,  more  interested  in  sorts  of 
Plums  than  in  the  niceties  of  cultivation,  and  it  i3 
generally  supposed  that  a  Plum  tree  will  grow  any¬ 
where  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  planted  for  the 
supply  of  an  ordinary  household,  both  for  the  kitchen 
and  dessert,  the  choice  of  sorts  is  an  important  matter, 
the  Plum  being  so  generous  when  well  preserved  that 
it  will  provide  the  table  with  a  wholesome  and  delicious 
fruit  all  the  year  round.  I  will  for  convenience  divide 
the  use  of  the  fruit  into  two  sections — -the  dessert  and 
the  still  room.  Taking  the  dessert  first,  the  earliest 
of  these,  which  ripens  when  the  Bigarreau  Cherries  have 
become  a  source  of  regret,  as  things  to  look  back  to,  is 
the  Jaune  Hative,  or  White  Primordian,  a  pretty 
little  yellow  Plum,  which  surprises  from  its  precocity, 
but  is  not  valuable  for  any  other  quality,  and  has  now 
almost  fallen  out  of  cultivation.  Rivalling  this  sort  in 
precocity,  and  infinitely  superior  in  flavour,  we  have 
the  Early  Favourite.  This  is  a  delicious  Plum,  which 
in  warm  seasons  will  ripen  on  a  pyramid  at  the  end  of 
July,  and  on  a  wall  during  the  middle  of  the  month. 
The  Early  Green  Gage  is  a  very  pleasant  addition  to 
the  Plums  of  this  month.  It  is  not  quite  equal  in 
flavour  to  the  recognised  Green  Gage,  but  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  good.  I  have  lately  been  able  to  make  an 
addition  to  July  dessert  Plums  by  the  Stint.  This  is 
very  rich  and  good,  and  is  so  dwarf  in  its  habit  that  it 
takes  no  more  room  than  a  good-sized  Gooseberry  bush. 
The  Preeoce  de  Bergthold,  Early  Mirabelle  and  St. 
Etienne  are  all  pleasant  early  Plums,  but  too  small  for 
useful  cultivation. 

In  August  we  are  well  provided  with  dessert  Plums. 
The  earliest  to  ripen  is  The  Czar,  followed  hy  the  De 
Montfort,  Early  Transparent  Gage,  the  Oullins  Golden 
Gage,  Denniston’s  Superb,  Mallard,  McLoughlin’s, 
Yellow  Imperatrice,  and  Green  Gage.  The  Oullins 
Golden  Gage  is  sometimes  placed  as  a  market  Plum, 
and  therefore  a  culinary  fruit.  Grown  on  a  wall  it 
attains  a  very  large  size,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious,  being  singularly  delicate  in  flavour.  It  was 
imported  some  years  since  from  France,  and  was  raised, 
I  believe,  in  the  district  of  Oullins,  near  Lyons,  in 
France.  The  tree  grows  rapidly  and  vigorously,  and  a 
specimen  tree  produced  some  years  since  about  10 
bushels  of  fruit,  which  was  sold  at  9s.  per  sieve.  This 
was  about  twenty  years  since.  The  profit  derived  from 
one  tree,  multiplied  by  200,  seemed  to  promise  very 
fairly.  They  were  planted,  and  in  a  few  years  the  200 
trees  were  as  large  as  the  original,  and  are  now  capable 
of  bearing  the  same  quantity.  These  trees  have  never 
paid  their  expenses.  The  fruit  is  too  soft  for  carriage, 
and  the  wood  in  this  country  never  appears  to  be 
capable  of  ripening  enough  to  give  the  necessary  vigour 
to  the  bloom,  while  my  200  trees,  instead  of  producing, 
as  they  ought,  £4  10s.  per  tree,  will  have  to  be 
destroyed  to  make  room  for  other  kinds.  These  are 
some  of  the  chances  of  fruit  growing.  The  dessert 
Plums  of  September  are  numerous.  The  Green  Gage 
will  not  be  over,  and  we  have  the  Bryanstone  Gage,  a 
later  variety  of  the  Green  Gage  ;  Golden  Esperen,  the 
Purple  Gage,  the  Jefferson,  Kirke’s  Violet  de  Galopin, 
Angelina  Burdett,  Decaisne,  Reine  Claude  de  Comte 
Atthems,  a  very  fine  Plum  of  recent  introduction  ; 
Guthrie’s  Late  Gage,  Boulouf,  Abricote  de  Brauneau, 
and  Transparent  Gage.  All  theso  are  fine  dessert 
Plums,  and  will  certainly  suffice  for  the  dessert  table 
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during  September.  In  October  the  list  of  dessert 
Plums  becomes  attenuated  ;  the  Late  Transparent,  the 
Eeine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Golden  Transparent,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  the  Blue  Imperatrice,  Ickworth  Im¬ 
peratrice,  and  Grand  Duke  will  last  during  the  first 
fortnight  of  this  month,  Late  Pavers  coming  at  the  end. 

As  a  Culinary  and  Preserving  Fruit. 
Although  the  Plum  takes  rank  as  a  dessert  fruit,  I 
think  this  quality  mainly  exists  in  the  varieties  of  the 
Green  Gages,  and  its  real  importance  lies  in  its  economic 
value  as  a  culinary  and  preserving  fruit,  and  here  it  is 
unsurpassed.  It  is  very  hardy,  enormously  productive, 
and  forms  an  important  article  of  food,  and  therefore 
always  commands  a  leading  position  in  the  fruit 
markets.  To  obtain  a  good  price,  it  is  important  to 
plant  those  sorts  which  are  either  early  or  late,  but  it 
is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  these  conditions  cannot 
always  be  maintained.  Owing  to  the  good  fortune  of 
my  father  in  raising  a  very  early  fruit,  I  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  realising  a  good  price,  and  the  Plum  which 
has  done  me  yeoman’s  service  is  the  Early  Prolific  or 
Early  Elvers.  In  some  years  this  fruit  has  been 
gathered  on  the  20th  July  ;  in  ordinary  summers  the 
gathering  commences  in  the  last  week  of  July.  The 
next  to  ripen  is  a  seedling  of  my  own,  The  Czar,  which 
has  become  almost  as  popular  as  the  Early  Eivers.  I 
have  recently  raised  three  early  Plums,  which  I  think 
will  prove  valuable  for  market.  These  are  the  Bittern, 
Curlew,  and  Heron.  After  The  Czar  I  have  The 
Sultan,  a  very  large  red  Plum  ;  then  the  Belle  de 
Louvain.  With  this  Plum  the  glut  sets  in,  and  the 
market  is  amply  supplied  with  Yictoria,  Diamond, 
Mitchelson’s,  Belgian  Purple,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Prince  Englebert.  These  are  the  principal  mid-season 
market  Plums.  The  later  market  sorts  which  generally 
give  an  increase  of  price  are  Pond’s  Seedling,  Autumn 
Compote,  Archduke,  and  the  Late  Orleans.  I  find  the 
Early  Orleans  so  delicate  in  the  skin  that  it  is  difficult 
to  pack  without  injury,  and  that  noble-looking  fruit, 
Cox’s  Emperor,  is  liable  to  the  same  defect.  This 
latter  bears  such  quantities  of  heavy  Plums  that  they 
rot  on  the  tree  in  damp  weather.  The  last  Plum  to 
gather  from  the  tree  is  a  variety  from  Yorkshire  ;  this 
is  the  Wyedale.  The  fruit  will  hang  until  the  end  of 
November,  and  although  very  acid  to  the  last,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  gather  fresh  Plums. 

The  Monarch,  a  recently-introduced  Plum,  I  believe 
will  be  a  valuable  market  sort.  It  is  ready  to  gather 
generally  about  the  25th  of  September.  It  is  a  very 
large  purple  fruit,  hardy,  and  of  excellent  quality  either 
for  preserving  or  cooking.  The  Grand  Duke  is  another 
late  seedling  ;  the  fruit  is  very  large,  and  on  a  wall  it 
attains  a  very  good  flavour.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  it  is  desirable  to  plant  it  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
orchard — the  fruit  is  too  heavy  to  resist  the  autumn 
gales.  The  Autumn  Beauty  or  Belle  de  Septembre  is  a 
very  valuable  late  Plum,  and  in  some  soils  succeeds 
well,  but  I  think  it  does  not  flourish  in  all  districts. 

The  Mirabelle  Plums. 

These  are  not  at  present  grown  in  England  for  pre¬ 
serving,  but  I  believe  that  a  considerable  industry 
exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz  for  the  preparation 
of  the  delicious  preserve  known  as  the  Mirabelle  de 
Metz.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  industry  should 
not  be  carried  on  in  England,  as  the  Mirabelle  ripens 
and  bears  freely  in  this  country.  The  fruit  makes  a 
singularly  delicate  preserve.  During  the  last  year  or 
two  my  trees,  which  bear  very  freely,  have  been 
attacked  by  blackbirds,  who  appear  to  have  only 
recently  discovered  their  excellence.  Seedlings  which  I 
have  raised  from  this  Plum  vary  in  a  singular  manner. 
One  of  the  seedlings  has  produced  a  Plum  resembling 
the  Green  Gage  in  size  and  flavour,  rendering  the 
original  parentage  of  the  Green  Gage  less  obscure. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  very  considerable  field  open  for 
drying  Plums.  We  already  possess  the  Imperatrice, 
but  they  ripen  rather  too  late,  as  I  believe  that  for 
drying  Plums  sun  heat  is  required  as  well  as  stove 
heat.  Amongst  my  numerous  seedling  Plums  I  have 
discovered  some  which  appear  to  me  to  fulfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  required  for  drying,  and  as  they  ripen  in 
August  there  will  be  time  for  the  sun  to  assist  in  the 
process.  One  of  these  seedlings  resembles  exactly  the 
Guimaraens  Plum,  so  popular  in  Portugal  for  pre¬ 
serving,  so  that  I  hope  some  day  to  rival  the  delicious 
preparations  of  the  convents.  There  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  ample  room  for  us. 

I  may  say  that  my  soil  consists  of  clay  and  strong 
loam  lying  upon  a  subsoil  of  drift  clay  and  cretaceous 
gravel  and  sand,  and  that  it  has  been  trenched  2  ft. 
deep  on  an  average,  and  that  previous  heavy  dressings 
of  farmyard  manure  were  applied,  which  has  not  yet 
been  exhausted  by  the  trees. 


The  abundant  crops  produced  by  the  Plum,  and  the 
energy  required  to  produce  the  hard  shells  protecting 
the  seed  aifect  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  if  crops  of  fruit 
are  frequently  produced  It  is  not  necessary  to 
plant  at  any  great  distance  ;  my  own  plantations  are, 
as  a  rule,  9  ft.  row  from  row,  and  are  dwarf  standards. 
The  tree  is  impatient  of  pruning,  and  when  fruit  is 
produced  in  quantity  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prune  at 
all.  I,  however,  suppress  the  gross  shoots,  which  are 
occasionally  produced  apparently  in  sheer  wantonness. 
These  are  dangerous,  as  they  disturb  the  balance  of  the 
tree.  All  pruning  should  be  done  in  summer  or  early 
autumn.  In  the  severe  winter  of  1870,  having  nothing 
for  some  of  my  men  to  do,  I  set  them  to  prune  some  of 
the  lower  branches  of  my  trees,  with  the  most  disastrous 
results.  Nearly  every  wound  resulted  in  canker.  It 
is  a  lesson  which  I  have  never  forgotten. 

The  Kf.lsey  Plum. 

The  Kelsey  Plum,  which  seems  to  be  attracting  some 
curiosity,  is  a  Japanese  variety,  which  has  beejp  planted 
to  some  extent  in  California.  A  correspondent  to 
whom  I  wrote  some  time  since,  and  who  happened  to 
be  a  Devonshire  man,  informed  me  that  he  thought  it 
might  succeed  in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  but 
he  thought  it  too  tender  for  general  cultivation.  It  is 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  Elruge  Nectarine,  with  very 
solid  flesh  and  indifferent  flavour.  It  may  possibly 
succeed  as  an  orchard-house  fruit,  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  will  prove  a  desirable  acquisition. 

- * - 

THE  ENGLISH  MADEIRA. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  facing  the 
English  Channel,  is  Yentnor,  so  essentially  maritime 
and  so  pleasing  and  varied  in  its  vegetation,  that  the 
place  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  what  can  be  done 
elsewhere  on  our  more  favoured  and  warmer  south  and 
west  coasts,  especially  where  the  nature  of  the  place  is 
similarly  suitable  for  sheltering  and  favouring  the  free 
and  healthy  growth  of  vegetation.  The  trees,  shrubs, 
and  many  of  the  herbs  which  grow  in  and  around 
Ventnor  on  the  beach  and  terraces,  sheltered  from  the 
north  by  the  abruptly  rising  downs  behind,  covered 
with  furze  and  black,  heathy  scrub,  are  mostly 
eminently  suited  for  sea-side  planting,  and  some  are 
essentially  maritime,  whether  indigenous,  naturalised 
or  planted.  So  luxuriantly  and  wild  do  many  of  them 
grow,  that  the  place  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  the 
English  Madeira. 

The  taller  trees  in  many  places  are  sheltered  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  sea  breeze,  and  this  always 
makes  a  wonderful  difference  to  vegetation,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  real  proximity  to  the  sea.  Amongst 
indigenous  or  naturalised  plants  one  is  pleased  to 
notice  healthy  masses  of  the  Tree  Mallow  (Lavatera 
arborea),  the  Sea  Kale,  Wallflowers  plentiful  in  places, 
the  Stock,  evidently  a  naturalised  escape  from  gardens 
above  the  cliffs,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  White 
Candytuft  and  Virginian  Stock.  The  Ked  Valerian 
springs  out  in  luxuriant  and  floriferous  masses  from  the 
rocks  and  dry  stony  walls  of  gardens  everywhere,  as  if 
it  were  a  true  native  ;  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  the 
Fennel,  which  grows,  however,  in  more  inaccessible 
and  out-of-the-way  places.  The  Wormwood,  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  herb,  is  abundant  on  the  Undercliff 
eastward,  and  here  also,  on  the  grassy  sward,  the  Lady’s 
Tresses  (Spiranthes  autumnalis)  is  quite  at  home,  and 
has  been  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  possibly  for 
many  times  that  period.  A  variety  of  Broomrape 
(Orobanche  minor  Hedene)  grows  on  the  Ivy.  On  the 
grassy  slopes  of  the  cliffs,  the  Wayfaring  Tree,  with  its 
masses  of  black  berries,  attracts  attention,  and  the  Sloe 
bears  its  hard,  harsh,  and  austere  fruits.  Amongst 
Ferns,  the  Wall  Rue  enlivens  the  crevices  of  the  lime¬ 
stone  rocks  and  old  walls.  The  Hart’s  Tongue  is 
plentiful  in  places,  and  even  luxuriant  in  woods  along 
the  undercliff,  where  the  tufts  attain  a  large  size,  and 
crested  ones  are  occasionally  met  with. 

The  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants  in  gardens  have 
more  attractions  for  the  cultivator,  as  he  naturally 
wishes  to  derive  a  lesson  for  future  imitation  and 
advantage.  A  sub-shrubby  plant,  namely  Atriplex 
Hilimus,  of  hoary  aspect  is  frequent  in  gardens  here, 
and  as  a  great  many  of  its  allies  are  sea-side  sub¬ 
jects,  it  is  therefore  quite  at  home.  The  Tamarisk 
is  similarly  appropriate  to  its  position  here.  Two 
garden  plants  that  cannot  be  overlooked  by  visitors, 
however  short  their  stay,  are  Veronica  Andersoni 
and  Fuchsia  Riceartoni.  Both  are  extremely  flori¬ 
ferous,  the  former  bearing  blue,  and  the  latter  red 
and  violet-purple  flowers.  The  Veronica  is  evergreen, 
and  the  foliage  being  of  a  rich  dark  hue,  renders  the 
plant  admirably  adapted  for  making  dwarf  and  showy 


hedges.  The  Fuchsia  is  planted  in  various  positions, 
but  is  never  more  effective  than  when  stationed  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  houses.  The  drooping 
sprays  and  branches  are  allowed  to  assume  their  natural 
position,  and  are  simply  splendid  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  F.  gracilis  and  F.  eorallina  are 
also  to  be  met  with  occasionally  in  conjunction  with 
F.  Eiccartoni. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

A  good  idea  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for  this,  as 
well  as  other  maritime  situations,  may  be  obtained  by 
taking  a  stroll  eastwards  from  Ventnor  proper  towards 
the  Undercliff,  where  the  ground  forms  a  terrace  under 
the  overhanging  cliffs  and  downs,  and  the  vegetation 
generally  is  luxuriant.  The  park  to  the  east  of  the 
town  is  surrounded  with  belts  of  trees  of  a  mixed  and 
very  varied  character,  the  foliage  being  in  many  cases 
of  a  handsome  and  charming  appearance.  Amongst 
the  commoner  of  them  thriving  in  this  maritime  but 
sheltered  situation,  are  the  Austrian,  Corsican,  and 
Scotch  Pine,  the  Plane,  the  Holly  Oak,  the  White, 
Black  and  Balsam  Poplars,  the  English  and  Mountain 
Elms,  Common  Maple,  Sycamore,  Birch,  Lime,  Elder, 
Horse  Chestnut,  Asb,  Larch,  Hawthorn,  Black 
Mulberry,  Purple  Beech,  Common  Laburnum,  and 
Tamarisk.  Intermixed  with  these  are  the  hroad- 
leaved  Paulownia,  the  Fig,  the  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus 
globulus),  the  tall  columnar  Cypress  (Cupressns  maero- 
carpa),  the  Bay  Laurel  (Laurus  nobilis),  testifying  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  by  bearing  fruit ;  also  the 
Strawberry  Tree,  the  glossy-leaved  Escallonia  ma- 
crantha,  the  Bladder  Senna,  and  the  Japan  Euonymus. 
The  rich  dark  colour  of  the  bracts  and  the  berries  of 
Leycesteria  formosa  show  in  undeniable  terms  that 
clear  and  sunny  skies  are  much  more  suitable  to  its 
welfare  than  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  towns.  Other 
choice  shrubs  are  Phillyrea  media,  Deutzia  scabra,  the 
orange-blossomed  Buddlea  globosa,  and  the  golden- 
flowered  Rush  Broom.  Amongst  climbers,  the  gold- 
veined  Japanese  and  common  Honeysuckles,  the 
Traveller’s  Joy,  aud  the  wild  Hop,  are  prominent 
features,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  named, 
scrambling  over  the  hedges  in  wild  profusion,  and 
simply  charming  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
At  that  time,  or  even  in  winter,  owing  to  the  number 
of  evergreens,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the 
maritime  situation  justly  entitle  the  place  to  the 
name  of  the  English  Madeira.—  A  Visitor. 

- ->!•<•• - 

QUATRE  SAISONS  STRAW- 

BERRIES. 

Our  continental  neighbours  are  much  more  energetic 
and  enthusiastic  in  the  improvement  of  the  Alpine 
Strawberries  than  we  are,  a3  might  have  been  seen  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  in  September  last,  where  fruits  of 
a  number  of  kinds  were  shown  in  good  condition,  as 
well  as  plants  bearing  crops  in  all  stages  of  advance¬ 
ment.  This  was  long  after  our  plantations  in  the 
southern  portion  of  this  country  at  least  had  done 
bearing,  and  this  notwithstanding  our  insular  position 
and  comparatively  cooler  climate.  The  red  and  the 
white  varieties,  under  the  names  of  Red  Alpine  and 
White  Alpine,  have  long  been  known  in  this  country, 
but  they  are  seldom  grown  even  yet,  and  no  attempt  at 
improvement  seems  to  have  been  made.  The  name 
Alpine  is  applied  to  Fragaria  vesca  monophylla,  the 
Strawberry  with  one  leaflet ;  but  it  is  also  applied  to 
another  kind,  the  leaves  of  which  have  three  leaflets, 
and  the  plants  bear  no  runners.  This  is  distinguished 
as  the  Bush  Alpine,  of  which  there  are  now  many 
varieties  in  cultivation  in  France,  where  they  are 
described  under  the  name  of  Quatre  Saisons. 

In  this  country  they  continue  to  bear  fruit  from  June 
to  November,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  surprising 
that  their  merits  should  not  have  received  more  recog¬ 
nition,  not  only  in  private  establishments,  but  also  in 
market  gardens.  The  Scarlet  Strawberry  (Fragaria 
virginiana)  continues  to  be  grown  on  a  somewhat 
extensive  scale  in  some  market  gardens  for  the  jam 
preservers.  The  Quatre  Saisons  Strawberries,  as  now 
improved,  bear  much  larger  fruits  than  those  of  the 
Scarlet  Strawberry,  and  considering  their  prolific 
nature  it  might  be  worth  while  to  grow  them  for 
market  in  this  country,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply 
long  after  the  ordinary  kinds  are  over.  They  cannot 
be  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter  owing  to 
the  absence  of  runners,  but  they  can  be  increased  by 
division  or  by  seeds.  The  best  plants  are  no  doubt 
obtained  iu  this  way  ;  and  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
lines  or  broadcast  in  beds  and  transplanted  after  they 
get  to  a  suitable  size. 

The  old  Quatre  Saisons,  with  red  fruit,  produced 
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small,  conical,  deep  red  fruits,  of  a  deep  brownish  red 
next  the  sun,  and  the  flesh  was  pale  red  towards  the 
outside,  white  towards  the  centre,  with  a  rich  sub-acid 
juice.  The  white  variety  differed  merely  in  colour  and 
in  being  less  acid,  or  milder  in  flavour,  just  as  frequently 
happens  in  white  varieties  of  other  fruits.  Amongst 
the  newer  and  improved  kinds  to  be  seen  at  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  as  mentioned  above,  were  Belle  de  Meaux,  with 
short,  conical,  and  blood-red  fruits  ;  La  Genereuse, 
red  ;  Reine  de  Quatre  Saisons,  with  conical  red  fruits 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  therefore  presenting  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  with  respect  to  size.  Quatre 
Saisons  de  Millet,  said  to  be  improved  from  seed,  had 
equally  as  large  fruits  as  the  last-named,  and  of  the 
same  shape,  but  they  were  of  a  pale  rose-red.  Another 
variety,  named  Janus,  also  appeared  a  good  kind,  and 
was  exhibited  in  splendid  condition.  The  fruits  were 
conical,  elongated,  and  deep  red.  That  named  Madame 
Beraud  had  similarly  coloured  fruits,  which,  however, 
were  much  shorter.  The  prolific  nature  of  many  of 
the  varieties  was  demonstrated  by  plants  inserted  in 
the  beds  alongside  of  dishes  of  the  gathered  fruit. 
- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR 

DECORATIVE  PURPOSES. 

Chrysanthemums  that  are  grown  solely  for  decorative 
purposes  are  evidently  much  more  durable  and  more 
capable  of  keeping  up  a  lengthened  display  than 
those  varieties  that  are  grown  for  exhibition,  the 
large  heads  of  which  are  very  liable  to  damp,  especially 
if  foggy  and  wet  weather  prevails.  In  the  big  vinery 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  there  is  a  collection  of  900  varieties,  a  great 
number  of  which  were  grouped  there  during  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Centenary  Conference.  They  are  still  there 
in  good  condition,  and  fill  the  central  space  of  the 
vinery  from  end  to  end.  They  are  arranged  in  beds  or 
groups  throughout,  for  the  convenience  of  watering, 
and  although  there  is  a  predominance  of  Japanese  and 
Pompon  kinds,  the  other  classes  are  also  tolerably  well 
represented,  including  a  good  number  of  the  best 
singles. 

The  undermentioned  varieties  are  well  adapted  for 
conservatory  decoration.  Their  characteristics  are  that 
they  are  moderately  dwarf,  and  when  grown  as  bushy 
specimens,  and  moderately  or  not  disbudded  at  all, 
they  produce  a  large  quantity  of  bloom  of  a  pleasing, 
showy,  and  useful  kind  either  for  decoration  or  for 
cut  flowers,  and  may  literally  be  gathered  in  armfuls. 
The  large-flowered  and  strong-growing  Japanese  or 
incurved  varieties  are  generally  unsuitable  for  this  kind 
of  work,  as  they  cannot  be  got  in  their  true  character, 
but  generallytlock  thin  and  ragged,  often  showing  a 
disc  of  small  yellow  florets. 

Japanese  Sorts. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  list,  a  large  number  of  those 
grown  at  Chiswick  seldom  appear  on  exhibition  tables, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  blooms  do  not  come  up 
to  the  requisite  size,  although  many  of  them  are  pretty 
and  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  here  set  forth. 
■William  Stevens  grows  about  3  ft.  high,  and  produces 
a  great  quantity  of  good-sized  yellow  heads,  heavily 
suffused  with  bronzy  red.  Very  different  in  habit  is 
Mons.  Urgel,  the  upper  2  ft.  of  the  stem  of  which  pro¬ 
duces  a  pyramidal  panicle  of  rose-coloured  heads  of 
different  sizes.  Fleur  Parfaite  forms  bushy  plants 
about  18  ins.  high,  bearing  satiny  rose-coloured  heads. 

Alpha  is  rather  tall,  but  the  white  heads  are  pretty, 
fading  to  pale  purple  on  the  outside.  Similarly  tall  is 
La  Joyeuse,  but  the  quantity  of  small  white  heads  it 
produces  is  simply  wonderful.  The  broad  florets 
become  twisted  and  slightly  interlaced  with  one  another 
after  the  style  of  Lady  Selborne  when  at  their  best. 
L’Or  du  Rhin  has  golden  yellow  medium-sized  heads, 
somewhat  like  those  of  Source  d’Or.  The  heads  of 
Florence  Percy  may  be  grown  sufficiently  large  for 
exhibition  purposes,  but  are  beautiful  on  dwarf 
bushy  plants.  The  white  florets  are  quilled  with 
the  short  or  long  lamina  curiously  tinted  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun.  The  crimson-amaranth  heads  of 
Helvetia  are  of  good  average  size  and  very  full,  while 
the  plant  is  dwarf.  A  variety  named  Angele  Amiel  is 
a  picture  of  beauty,  with  blush-coloured,  slender, 
quilled  florets  stuck  into  the  golden  yellow  disc  pin¬ 
cushion-like,  and  standing  quite  clear  of  one  another 
similar  to  a  made  bouquet,  the  whole  forming  a  semi- 
globular  extremely  graceful  head.  The  basal  half  of 
the  florets  of  Purple  King  are  quilled,  and  seen  best 
when  partly  opened,  while  the  upper  half  is  bright 
purple  and  flat. 

The  pearly  white  heads  of  Coeur  Fidele  are  often 
tinted  with  soft  rose  in  the  centre.  Although  de¬ 


scribed  as  a  Japanese  variety,  Dame  Blanche  is  very 
anomalous,  and  more  like  a  Japanese  Anemone  or 
comparable  to  one.  The  florets  are  quilled  and  pearly 
white  or  tinted  with  blush,  the  outer  ones  being 
numerous  and  long,  while  the  central  ones  are  short, 
ptolucing  a  flat  head  of  great  beauty  and  neatness. 
The  broad  white  florets  of  Ethel  are  sharply  pointed, 
and  stand  nearly  erect,  forming  a  cup-shaped  head. 
This  variety  is  much  esteemed  by  some  who  grow  for 
decorative  purposes.  Its  yellow  counterpart  is  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  also  known  as  Yellow  Ethel,  the  florets 
of  which  are  bright  yellow  above  and  canary-yellow  on 
the  reverse.  A  very  free-flowering  kind  is  M. 
Deveille,  a  variety  with  brownish  crimson  florets,  the 
inner  ones  of  which  are  incurved,  showing  the  pale 
yellow  reverse.  An  incurved  variety,  named  Mrs. 
Sharpe,  may  be  placed  here  as  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes  on  account  of  its  small  or  medium-sized  but 
pretty  heads.  The  latter  are  rose-pink  intensified  to 
purple  as  they  fade,  with  a  white  centre,  recalling  the 
Crown  or  French  Cocarde  (Cockade)  type  of  China  Aster. 
Ralph  Brocklebank  can  be  had  quite  dwarf,  and  here 
does  not  exceed  3^  ft.  in  height,  with  graceful,  yellow 
heads  of  good  size. 

Single  varieties. 

In  the  first  rank  must  be  placed  Admiral  Sir  T. 
Symonds,  with  large  brilliant  yellow  heads,  but  paler 
on  the  reverse.  The  ray  florets  are  very  numerous,  and 
at  certain  stages  of  growth,  when  they  spread  open, 
showing  the  disc,  the  heads  may  be  compared  to  a  Sun 
flower  of  the  perennial  type.  The  variety  is  very 
floriferous,  and  is  now  in  perfection  in  the  vinery.  It 
has  already  appeared  in  the  market,  and  is  likely  to 
become  popular.  A  pretty  and  extremely  floriferous 
variety  along  side  of  it,  named  Nelly,  with  lilac-pink 
rays,  and  an  orange  disc,  is  notable  for  its  delicate 
fragrance.  The  heads  of  Gus  Harris  are  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  with  rosy  lilac,  flat  rays,  and  a 
golden  yellow  disc.  Equally  floriferous  is  Miss  Rose, 
with  pink  heads,  fading  to  blush  or  almost  white,  and 
having  all  the  grace  of  a  perennial  Aster.  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  is  another  of  the  same  type  as  the  last  three, 
but  larger,  and  armfuls  of  bloom  may  be  gathered 
from  either  of  them.  The  rays  of  the  last  named  are 
magenta,  and  flat,  with  a  yellow  disc.  The  rays  of 
Elegance  are  rose-purple  and  numerous,  often  twisted, 
but  overlapping  one  another  and  very  compactly 
arranged.  Favourite  is  a  dwarf  sort  with  numerous 
flat,  spreading  rays,  and  pale  purple  on  the  reverse. 
The  heads  range  from  2  ins.  to  3^  ins.  in  diameter. 
Mrs.  J.  Wills  is  equally  dwarf  and  free,  producing 
white  or  slightly  pink-tinted  heads  like  a  giant  Ox-eye 
Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum),  with  broad, 
flat  rays.  Little  Bob,  also  spoken  of  as  Scarlet  Gem 
and  Dr.  Bois  Duval,  may  be  described  as  a  single 
Pompon  ;  it  has  short,  flat,  crimson-brown  spreading 
rays,  and  a  very  large  and  elevated  golden  yellow  disc. 
- -***• - 

ffoTES  from  Scotland. 

- - 

The  Chrysanthemum  Centenary  Cele¬ 
bration  at  Edinburgh, — Our  Scottish  friends 
celebrated  the  centenary  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Autumn  Queen,  by  holding  a  grand  exhibition  of  the 
flower  in  the  Waverley  Market  on  the  21st  and  22nd 
inst.,  and  greatly  indebted  they  are  to  the  executive  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  for  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  the  display  was  organised  and  carried 
through  to  a  successful  issue.  The  market  was  richly 
decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  was  never  seen  to 
greater  advantage  at  a  November  show,  while  the 
music  contributed  by  the  band  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
was  an  attraction  second  only  in  importance  to  the 
“Mums.”  The  contest  for  the  handsome  vase 
given  by  the  corporation  for  the  best  forty-eight 
Japanese,  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  was  worthy  of 
the  time  and  place,  and  resulted  in  the  trophy  being 
kept  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  border,  the  winner 
being  Mr.  McHattie,  New  Battle  Abbey,  Dalkeith.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  Mr.  McHattie  was  very  closely  ran 
by  Mr.  John  Lambert,  of  Onslow  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  but 
a  close  scrutiny  of  the  blooms  led  the  judges  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  flower  labelled  Uomtesse  de  Beauregard 
was  the  same  as  Baronne  de  Prailly,  and  that  therefore 
he  had  only  thirty-five  distinct  varieties,  a  misfortune 
that  caused  the  collection  to  be  ruled  out  of  competition. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Impney, 
Droitwich  ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Cockburn,  gardener 
to  G.  Burden,  Esq.,  Lingdale  Lodge,  Birkenhead. 

The  Challenge  Cup,  open  to  Scottish  gardeners  only, 
which  was  won  last  year  by  Mr.  McHattie,  went  to 
Mr.  A.  Milne,  gardener,  Broomieknowe,  Mr.  R. 


Grossart,  Oswald  Road,  coming  in  a  close  second,  and 
Mr.  Mudie,  gardener,  Coronna,  Broughty  Ferry,  third. 
There  was  a  capital  competition  in  most  of  the  other 
classes  open  to  amateurs  and  gardeners  ;  and  in  the 
trade  competitions  for  sixty  and  thirty  blooms  res¬ 
pectively,  both  of  the  first  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  &  Sons.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  Mr.  R.  Grossart 
well  won  the  premier  award. 

The  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  exceedingly 
good,  of  Apples  and  Grapes  especially,  among  the 
former  being  numerous  examples  of  Kentish-grown 
fruits,  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Woodward,  and  Waterman 
being  the  exhibitors.  The  best  six  bunches  of  Grapes 
came  from  Mr.  Murray,  of  Park  Hall,  Polmont,  and 
Mr.  Murray,  of  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole  ;  the  best 
Muscats  from  Mr.  McHattie  ;  Alicantes  from  Mr.  Bell, 
Clive  House,  Alnwick  ;  Gros  Colmars  from  Mr.  W. 
Murray  ;  and  Lady  Downes  from  Mr.  Forbes,  of 
Callendar.  To  the  miscellaneous  section,  Messrs.  W. 
Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords,  contributed  a  splendid 
sample  of  Gros  Colmar. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  at  1.30  p.m.  by  the  Lord 
Provost,  who  was  attended  by  the  Magistrates  and 
Town  Council,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Scottish  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Association.  His  lordship,  before  declaring 
the  exhibition  open,  presented  the  Corporation  Vase  to 
Mr.  McHattie,  who  returned  thanks  in  suitable  terms. 

The  Centenary  Dinner. 

This  took  place  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Royal  British 
Hotel,  Professor  Bayley  Balfour  presiding,  and  Mr. 
W.  Thomson,  Clovenfords,  and  Mr.  M.  Dunn,  Dalkeith, 
acting  as  croupiers.  The  loyal  and  local  toasts  having 
been  duly  honoured,  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Maidstone, 
proposed  “The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association 
and  the  International  Chrysanthemum  Centenary 
Exhibition.”  He  congratulated  the  association  on  the 
splendid  exhibition  they  had  got  together,  and  also  on 
the  admirable  building  in  which  it  was  held.  Even 
the  Crystal  Palace  itself,  he  said,  did  not  give  the 
scope  they  had  in  the  Waverley  Market.  So  far  as 
the  show  itself  was  concerned,  they  had  a  good  display 
of  Chrysanthemums,  an  almost  inimitable  show  of 
Grapes,  and  an  exhibition  of  vegetables  which  was 
really  wonderful.  What  he  liked  to  see  about 
Edinburgh  was  the  way  in  which  all  pulled  together  to 
make  the  show  a  success.  Mr.  Dunn,  in  responding, 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  Professor  Bayley  Balfour, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  success  which  had 
attended  the  show.  Mr.  A.  Milne  gave  “The  Judges,” 
and  Mr.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park,  in  responding, 
said  he  had  never  seen  a  better  exhibition  of  Chry¬ 
santhemums  anywhere.  Mr.  J.  Methven  proposed  the 
exhibitors,  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  McHattie. 
“Kindred  Societies”  was  proposed  by  Councillor 
Colston,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Comely  Bank. 
In  toasting  the  executive,  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  Cloven¬ 
fords,  said  it  was  rather  remarkable  that  in  a  city  like 
Edinburgh  there  should  be  two  organisations  such  as 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Society  and  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  carrying  on  parallel  exhibitions  with 
so  much  success.  He  complimented  Professor  Bayley 
Balfour  on  the  efforts  he  was  making  in  spreading  a 
love  of  flowers  among  the  working  people  of  Edinburgh  ; 
touched  on  the  elevating  influence  of  flowers,  and 
expressed  great  satisfaction  that  there  were  many  signs 
abroad  that  this  influence  was  making  itself  felt. 
Mr.  Robertson  Munro  replied. 

Mildness  of  the  Season. -As  a  proof  of  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  season  on  the  west  coast,  I  may  mention 
that  a  border  here,  50  ft.  long,  of  Madame  C.  Des- 
granges,  Geo.  Wermig,  and  Soeur  Melanie  Chrysan¬ 
themums  is  still  quite  gay  with  useful  flowers.  We 
have  been  cutting  large  quantities  off  them  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  weeks  for  decorative  purposes.  Emperor 
Stocks  sown  as  late  as  March  have  flowered  well  all  the 
season,  and  are  at  present  one  mass  of  bloom.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  excellent  variety. 
Roses  are  also  giving  us  a  few  blooms,  particularly 
Gloire  de  Dijon  on  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect. 
Hybrids  have  made  strong  wood,  and  are  flowering  still 
on  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Some  of  the  latter,  it 
may  be  noteworthy  to  mention,  are  6  ft.  and  8  ft.  long. 
The  frost,  so  far,  has  been  almost  nil,  3°  on  18  th  October 
being  all  we  have  registered.  —  William  Minty,  The 
Gardens,  Isle  of  Baasay,  Stromc  Ferry,  Non.  20th. 

The  weather  here  during  the  past  month  has  been 
exceeedingly  mild.  Buttercups  and  Daisies  are  in 
bloom  by  the  roadsides,  and  in  the  garden,  Primulas, 
Primroses,  Violas,  and  some  of  the  hardier  sorts  of 
Pansies  are  all  in  bloom. — A.  Mackintosh,  Erchless 
Gardens,  Beauly,  Inverness-shire,  Nov.  21st. 
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The  Yellow  Ground  Carnations. 

Mr.  DodWell’s  paper  on  yellow-ground  Carnations  in 
your  last  issue,  like  all  else  that  comes  from  his  pen,  is 
well  fitted  to  provoke  thought.  And  1  am  free  to  confess 
on  a  first  reading  of  it  I  was  not  fully  prepared  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  truth  of  the  position  he  has  taken  up  with 
regard  to  the  yellow-ground  flowers.  When  one  first 
approaches  the  subject  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  proceed,  with  respect  to  classification, 
precisely  on  the  lines  we  find  already  laid  down  in  the 
case  of  the  white  grounds.  We  see  developed  in  these 
the  flaked  and'  bizarred  flowers,  which  we  speak  of  as 
Carnations,  and  the  edged  flowers  which  are  now  the 
conventional  Picotees.  Then  there  are  the  indefinitely- 
marked  flowers  which  go  in  with  the  “fancies.” 

Why,  then,  may  we  not  proceed  in  the  classification 
of  the  yellow  grounds  on  the  same  sharply-defined 
lines  as  with  the  whites  ?  Why,  in  short,  as  Mr.  Dean 
puts  it,  should  not  “yellow  grounds  be  yellow,”  just 
as  whites  are  white  ?  Well,  I  take  it,  for  this  reason — 
that  whereas  white  resembles  a  single  note  in  music, 
yellow  is  like  a  whole  scale ,  with  the  hues  of  deep  buff 
and  warm  orange  for  its  lower  notes,  ranging  through 
the  rich  and  lighter  golds  as  the  middle,  up  to  the 
bright  primrose  and  palest  sulphurs  as  its  highest 
tones.  I  think,  therefore,  Mr.  Dodwell’s  warning,  that 
we  are  on  a  much  broader  basis  with  our  yellow  grounds 
than  with  the  white,  is  a  true  and  timely  one. 

So  much  as  regards  the  marked  flowers  ;  but  as  to 
the  seifs,  there  is  no  reason  now  why  we  should  not 
separate  them.  So  long  as  yellow-ground  flowers  were 
comparatively  few,  we  had  to  show  marked  flowers  and 
seifs  together  to  make  up  the  required  numbers  ;  but 
there  is  no  such  necessity  now,  as  both  are  abundant. 
Nor,  in  separating  them,  do  we  need  to  set  up  a  class 
for  yellow  seifs  ;  they  will  fall  naturally  into  their 
place  with  the  other  unicoloured  flowers. — M.  Rowan, 
Clapharn. 


I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  express  the  hearty 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  which  I  read  the  com¬ 
munication  at  p.  184  of  your  last  issue  from  an  old 
friend  and  mentor,  Mr.  Dodwell.  I  am  delighted  to 
note  how  completely  he  is  in  accord  with  me  on  this 
subject  of  the  yellow  grounds. 

I  have  for  years  been  in  search  of  the  various 
forms,  colours,  and  markings  of  this  most  diversified 
section  of  the  Dianthus,  and  I  have  drawn  largely 
from  the  continental  growers  therein.  Whilst  I 
admire  to  the  full  the  perfection  of  markings,  the 
clear  grounds,  the  smooth  edges,  the  substance  and 
high  quality  seen  in  the  English  section,  I  have  found 
an  immensely  increased  diversity  in  the  varieties  sent 
to  me  from  the  Continent,  obtained  by  seed  therefrom. 
I  have  long  thought  how  wide  is  the  field  thus 
opened,  leading,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will,  not  merely 
to  the  acceptance  of  all  this  wealth  of  form,  colour  and 
variety,  but  possibly,  as  I  hope  at  least,  to  other  and 
more  artistic  forms  of  display.  This,  I  conceive,  will 
give  play  to  the  higher  faculties  of  grouping,  combi¬ 
nation  and  contrast  of  colour,  which  at  the  present,  to 
say  the  most  for  it,  is  but  very  limited  indeed. 
Extension,  not  restriction,  must  ever  be  our  motto  ; 
we  must  seek  to  inform  and  interest  the  multitude,  and 
not  court  the  applause  of  a  small  minority.  Very 
pleased  indeed  should  I  be  to  see  the  clear  wire 
edge  on  the  Picotee,  or  the  flake  brought  to  a  definite 
bold  stripe,  but  I  shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  my 
admiration  of  the  neutral  tints,  the  fawns,  or  the 
delicate  flesh-pinks  with  their  suffusion  or  flamings  of 
scarlet,  crimson,  or  lavender,  and  heartily  I  rejoice  to 
observe  the  clear  trumpet  note  our  highly  esteemed 
old  leader  has  rung  out  to  this  end.  —  IV.  Wardell, 
Luton. 

Auricula  Gossip. 

“  R.  D.,”  in  his  interesting  remarks  on  florists’  flowers 
in  November  (p.  152),  has  a  few  very  pertinent  words 
to  say  on  the  “  Primulaceous  tendency  of  the  Auricula 
to  bloom  in  the  autumn,”  and  asks  for  my  opinion  on 
the  question,  as  to  whether  early  potting  is  conducive 
to  autumn  flowering  or  not.  In  consequence  of  a 
painful  illness,  I  have  been  unable  to  comply  with  his 
request  before,  but  do  so  now  with  pleasure,  for  who 
could  refuse  such  a  request  from  one  who  labours  so 
often  and  so  ably  in  the  columns  of  “  Ours  ”  in  the 
interest  of  the  beautiful  Auricula  ?  My  opinion,  I  well 
know,  is  at  variance  with  that  of  many  good  growers, 
and  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  give 


my  own  opinion  only  based  upon  my  own  practical 
experience  and  observation.  I  am  firmly  of  opinion 
that  early  potting  has  but  little  influence  upon 
autumn  blooming,  and  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  of  the 
advantage  of  early  potting.  My  plants  were  all  re-potted 
before  the  month  of  May  was  out,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  them  have  thrown  up  autumn  trusses,  yet  I  do  not 
attribute  the  autumn  flowering  to  early  potting,  but 
rather  to  the  fact  of  their  having  lost  so  much  foliage 
after  the  re-potting. 

This  was  brought  about  by  an  extra  fine  growth  of 
foliage  early  in  the  season,  and  prolonging  the  season 
of  bloom  as  long  as  possible  by  shading  rather  heavily 
and  frequently  sprinkling  the  floor  of  the  house,  and 
keeping  the  shingle  on  which  the  plants  stood  as  damp 
as  possible.  All  this  was  conducive  to  a  sappy  growth, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  so  prolonged.  I  was 
conscious  at  the  time  of  the  risk  I  was  running,  and 
that  the  plants  must  ultimately  suffer  for  it,  but 
having  a  glorious  bloom,  the  temptation  was  too  great 
to  shorten  its  life  by  one  single  hour. 

My  neighbour,  Mr.  Phillips,  commenced  re-potting 
immediately  after  the  London  show,  and  yet  but  a 
small  percentage  of  his  plants  have  thrown  up  autumn 
trusses.  His  plants  of  Lancashire  Hero  are  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen  of  that  grand  old  variety,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  Smiling  Beauty,  Prince  of  Greens,  and 
others.  Now,  had  he  delayed  re-potting  till  June  or 
July,  I  am  satisfied  he  would  not  have  got  such  fine 
growth.  Depend  upon  it,  a  fine  plant  in  the  autumn 
will  produce  a  fine  bloom  in  the  spring.  I  am  glad  to 
get  all  the  growth  I  possibly  can  into  my  plants 
before  winter  sets  in,  and  to  do  this  I  pot  early,  being 
careful  never  to  let  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  water 
during  the  summer  months.  It  is  astonishing  the 
amount  of  drought  an  Auricula  plant  will  stand  before 
showing  signs  of  distress,  but  it  must  not  be  imagined 
it  does  not  suffer  while  apparently  thriving.  Let  a 
plant  become  thoroughly  dry,  and  after  watering  it  in 
the  usual  way  for  three  or  four  weeks  turn  it  out  of  the 
pot,  when  you  will  find  the  tips  of  the  roots  brown 
and  rotten,  and  the  centre  of  the  ball  of  earth  as  dry  as 
dust.  I  mention  this  because  some  people  are  terribly 
afraid  of  using  the  water-pot  during  the  summer, 
thinking  thereby  to  prevent  autumn  flowering.  Plants 
so  treated  have  always  a  stunted  growth,  and  never 
give  a  generous  head  of  bloom. 

The  Auricula  likes  liberal  treatment  at  all  times. 
"Water  should  be  given  when  required,  let  the  time  of 
year  be  what  it  may,  but  do  not  rush  to  the  other 
extreme  and  deluge  it,  for  if  the  soil  becomes  sodden 
the  plant  can  never  thrive.  Hit  the  happy  medium, 
and  do  not  be  frightened  at  a  little  autumn  bloom.  If 
the  plants  are  strong  and  robust,  there  are  but  few 
varieties  that  will  not  recover  in  time  to  give  a  good 
head  of  bloom  at  the  proper  season.  Many  varieties 
have  such  a  tendency  to  bloom  in  autumn,  that  no 
matter  what  the  treatment  may  be,  bloom  they  will  as 
sure  as  autumn  comes.  Colonel  Taylor,  Prince  of 
Greens,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  frequently  Lancashire 
Hero,  occasionally  George  Lightbody,  and  sorry  to 
relate,  that  new  and  beautiful  grey  edge,  Mabel,  are 
great  sinners.  Marmion,  a  great  acquisition  to  its  class, 
a  beautiful  heavy-edged  grey,  is  at  present  behaving 
admirably.  In  several  collections  that  I  occasionally 
see,  not  one  has  transgressed  as  yet.  Acme  is  dread¬ 
fully  wayward  ;  likewise  Smiling  Beauty,  Conservative, 
and  even  Reliance  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  John 
Simonite  is  very  sedate,  not  having  once  bloomed  in 
the  autumn  with  me.  Of  Mrs.  Dodwell  I  have  but 
little  experience,  having  but  one  plant,  and  that  is 
perfectly  quiet. 

The  seifs  are  a  precocious  lot ;  even  the  lovely  Heroine 
is  not  content  with  showing  off  her  beautiful  form  once 
a  year,  but  as  though  conscious  of  her  strength  and 
beauty,  puts  forth  her  charms  at  a  time  when  we 
would  rather  see  her  take  a  rest.  Deal  gently  with 
her,  my  brother  florists  ;  remember  the  glorious  lustre 
she  has  shed  upon  this  class,  and  allow  her  to  throw  her 
stem  above  the  foliage,  when  astray  in  the  autumn, 
before  you  think  of  picking  off  the  pips.  My  first 
plant  of  her,  the  pride  of  my  collection,  measuring 
exactly  12  ins.  across  when  growth  was  completed,  was 
lost  through  impatience.  In  October,  laying  aside  her 
centre  leaves,  she  displayed  an  immense  nest  of  pips, 
and  in  my  anger  I  gouged  them  all  out  before  even  the 
stem  could  be  seen.  This  unkindness  she  deeply  re¬ 
sented,  it  was  like  stopping  the  circulation  of  her  blood; 
in  a  short  time  the  heart  was  in  a  soft  pulpy  state, 
nothing  could  save  her,  and  she  was  lost  to  me  for  ever, 
but  never  to  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Barlow’s  beautiful  and 
matchless  blue  self,  Mrs.  Potts,  is  also  too  fast  by  half, 
and  must  needs  try  to  bloom  twice  a  year  ;  and  as  for 


Black  Bess,  she  is  quite  unmanageable,  blooming  in 
September  and  again  in  November. 

“  What  a  fearful  indictment!”  I  fancy  I  hear  many 
readers  say  ;  “all  the  best  of  the  Auriculas  are  charged 
with  such  a  dreadful  sin  !  ”  It  is  only  too  true,  and  I 
must  speak  of  them  as  I  find  them.  Do  not,  however, 
become  alarmed  ;  all,  with  few  exceptions,  will  repent 
of  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  will  be  found  in  glory 
next  spring.  When  Colonel  Taylor  throws  up  a  truss 
in  autumn,  it  gives  but  a  poor  bloom  in  spring,  and  is 
useless  for  exhibition.  If  Prince  of  Greens  throws  up 
early  in  autumn,  it  will  be  but  little  the  worse  for  it. 
As  for  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Homer,  it  will  bloom  twice  in  the 
autumn,  and  then  throw  a  truss  fit  for  a  “  premier  ”  in 
class  at  present  in  commerce,  has  a  grand  constitu- 
spring  ;  it  is  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others  in  its 
tion,  and  is  a  monument  in  itself  to  that  noble  florist, 
Mr.  Ben  Simonite,  of  Sheffield,  the  raiser  of  it.  When 
Lancashire  Hero  sends  up  a  truss  in  autumn  it  is  spoilt 
for  exhibition  in  spring,  but  will  give  plenty  of  off¬ 
sets.  I  have  some  fine  plants  of  George  Lightbody 
that  threw  up  late  in  September,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  giving  me  good  heads  of  bloom  in  spring.  They 
may  require  a  little  pushing  on  to  get  them  in  good 
time,  but  I  believe  they  will  do  it.  Acme  is  none  the 
worse  for  going  astray.  In  the  autumn  of  1888  all  my 
plants  of  it  bloomed,  but  I  had  some  splendid  trusses 
in  time  for  the  show — taking  first  prize  in  its  class  with 
it.  Smiling  Beauty  was  very  fine  in  my  first  prize  lot 
for  six  varieties,  this  also  had  bloomed  the  previous 
autumn.  In  my  second  prize  lot  of  twelve  was  a  fine 
Black  Bess,  and  this  had  bloomed  twice  in  the  previous 
autumn.  Of  course,  we  would  much  rather  our  plants 
did  not  bloom  out  of  season,  but  if  they  do  there  is  but 
little  cause  for  alarm.  The  present  has  been  an  excep¬ 
tional  season  for  autumn  flowering,  but  the  weather  has 
been  so  open  and  mild  the  plants  have  had  time  to 
recover,  and  it  will  be  those  that  bloom  in  winter  that 
will  not  be  in  in  time  for  our  next  annual  display. — 
T.  E.  H.,  Reading,  Nov.  23 rd. 

- »X<— - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Reflexed  Chrysanthemums. 

Will  the  dictum  that  Amy  Furze  is  a  Japanese  reflexed 
be  universally  accepted  ?  and  if  so,  why  is  a  distinction 
made  in  favour  of  Cullingfordi,  which,  far  more  Japanese 
in  character,  is  yet  found  in  hundreds  of  stands  of 
reflexed  blooms  about  the  country  ?  It  may  be  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  needful  to  determine  what  varieties 
come  under  the  heading  of  Japanese  reflexed,  because 
these  classes  are  specially  provided  for  them,  but  in  the 
majority  of  shows  no  such  distinction  is  made,  only 
twelve  reflexed  blooms  being  invited,  and  no  provision 
made  in  the  schedule  as  to  section.  Amy  Furze  bears  a 
far  closer  resemblance  to  the  Christines  than  to  other 
Japanese  forms,  and  if  Cullingfordi  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  a  Japanese  reflexed,  then  is  Amy  Furze 
a  long  way  removed  from  the  type.  Generally  the 
petals  are  more  erect  than  reflexed,  in  fact,  quite  of  the 
Christine  character. 

Were  I  judging  reflexed  flowers  in  stands,  and  the 
schedule  laid  down  no  conditions  as  to  section,  I  should 
feel  that  no  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  class  would  be 
found  were  both  Amy  Furze  and  Cullingfordi  admitted. 
Both  these  varieties,  in  spite  of  any  dictum  of  the 
National  classifiers,  are  so  close  on  the  border  line  of 
the  ordinary  reflexed  type  that  it  would  have  been  far 
wiser,  having  regard  to  the  very  limited  range  found  in 
the  ordinary  reflexed  section,  to  have  placed  both  in 
the  reflexed  class,  for  neither  come  up  to  that  ideal 
of  a  true  Japanese  reflexed  found  in  Criterion,  Madame 
Lacroix,  Avalanche,  and  others,  which  are  so  un¬ 
mistakably  Japanese.  The  case  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Murphy  is  one  in  which  common  sense  and  not  the 
dictum  of  classifiers  should  have  prevailed,  and  there 
being  no  conditions  annexed  to  the  schedules,  judges 
should  have  taken  the  flowers  as  presented,  and  dealt 
with  them  on  their  merits. — A.  D. 

A  Doublf.  Chrysanthemum. 

It  is  the  popularly  received  notion  that  the  bulk  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  double  ;  but  if  we  regard  them 
from  the  same  standpoint  as  we  do  a  double  Rose, 
Carnation,  or  Primula,  their  doubling  is  morphologically 
a  very  different  thing.  All  the  florets  may  be  quilled, 
or  split  down  one  side  and  spread  out  flat,  or  the  ray 
florets  may  be  flat,  and  the  disc  ones  quilled  and  less 
than  half  the  length  of  the  ray  florets,  as  in  the  large 
Anemones  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  the  florets  are  merely 
elongated,  and  not  double  at  all  in  the  botanical  sense 
of  the  term.  The  Japanese  variety  named  Reduplicatum 
has,  however,  really  double  or’semi- double  florets.  The 
outer  corolla  has  a  long  pale  silvery  rose  tube,  corre- 
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sponding  to  the  reverse  of  a  flat  one,  while  the  upper 
surface  of  the  lamina  is  carmine-violet.  This  latter 
portion  is  very  variable,  being  one  to  three-lobed,  with 
the  sinus  between  each  lobe  reflexed,  forming  a  long 
tooth.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  united  into  a 
tube,  while  the  anthers,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule  in  the 
Composites,  are  free,  but  more  or  less]  flattened  out, 
forming  one  to  three  petals,  which  usually  extend 
beyond  the  tube  of  the  true  corolla,  making  the  floret 
semi-double  in  many  cases.  Occasionally  two  of  them 
unite  into  a  bifid  piece,  with  the  sinus  between  them 
reflexed,  like  what  occurs  in  the  outer  corolla.  This 
variety  is  a  strong  grower,  reaching  the  height  of  7  ft., 
with  medium-sized  compact  heads. — J.  F. 

Hairy- flowered  Chrysanthemums. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  new  white  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  that  the  hairs  on  the  back 
of  the  florets  constitute  a  “peculiarity  confined 
exclusively  to  this  variety.”  This,  however,  is  not 
exactly  the  case,  as  has  long  been  known  to  us, 
although  it  must  be  said  that  nowhere  does  this 


development  attain  such  conspicuous  perfection  as  in 
the  variety  which  has  this  season  been  the  lion  of  the 
shows.  Many  of  the  out-growths  are  so  stout  at  the 
base  as  to  be  something  more  than  mere  hairs,  although 
that  term  will  be  continued  to  be  applied  to  them.  It 
is  fortunate  that  the  florets  are  incurved,  otherwise  the 
beauty  of  the  hairs  would  have  been  lost. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  every  Chrysanthemum 
grower  that  the  backs  of  the  florets  of  the  beautiful 
reflexed  Cullingfordi  are  very  conspicuously  pubescent, 
and  more  so  in  some  blooms  than  others,  while  only 
half  expanded  ;  but  when  perfectly  developed,  of  course 
the  hairs  are  quite  concealed.  Putney  George  is  a 
reflexed  Japanese  that  is  also  pubescent  along  the  mid¬ 
rib.  In  like  manner,  John  Salter  is  furnished  with  a 
few  coarse  outgrowths  from  the  midrib,  and  they  are 
relatively  as  coarse  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. 

In  all  these  cases  the  hairs  are  rendered  less  con¬ 
spicuous  than  they  otherwise  would  be  by  the  dark 
colour  of  the  florets  bearing  them.  The  wide  distribution 
of  the  hairs  is,  however,  evidenced  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  present  amongst  the  Japanese  incurved, 
reflexed  and  incurved  varieties.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  hairs  are  simple  and  not  branched,  so  that  they 
cannot  in  the  true  sense  be’  described  as  feathery, 


although  the  florets  of  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  have  been 
so  spoken  of  and  compared  to  the  tips  of  ostrich 
feathers.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  tendency  towards 
a  branched  condition  in  the  hairs  upon  Source  Japonaise, 
otherwise  known  as  R.  Ballantine,  many  of  which  are 
forked,  and  others  hooked.  They  are,  moreover,  more 
numerous  and  much  more  conspicuous  on  the  back  of 
the  incurved  florets  of  this  light  violet  Japanese  variety, 
than  on  any  of  the  above  mentioned.  In  our  last  issue 
(p.  183)  we  noticed  a  number  of  related  varieties, 
sports  from  one  original,  in  connection  with  a  bloom  of 
Mrs.  N.  Davis,  which  had  behaved  in  a  very  curious 
way.  The  outgrowths  from  the  back  of  the  florets  ot 
that  variety  are  often  considerably  branched,  forked, 
and  hooked,  but  they  all  occur  near  the  apex  of  the  floret. 

The  pronounced  character  of  the  hairiness  in  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  will  be  certain  to  tempt  florists  and 
seed  raisers  for  years  to  come  to  try  and  obtain 
differently  coloured  varieties  similarly  clothed  with 
hairs,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  forthcoming,  pro¬ 
vided  seed  can  be  obtained,  as  a  result  of  crossing  Source 
Japonaise  or  Cullingfordi  and  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  It 


will  be  interesting,  at  any  rate,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events  in  this  direction.  Many  no  doubt  will  try  the 
experiment,  and  we  hope  not  all  will  be  unsuccessful. 
The  later  flowers  that  have  been  seen  of  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  were  much  better  than  those  which  we  saw  first, 
the  incurved  form  being  more  perfect,  and  such  an 
one  we  illustrate  to-day,  the  specimen  coming  from 
Messrs.  John  Laing  k  Sons,  who  have  this  season  made 
a  great  stride  onwards  in  their  “  Mum  ”  cultivation. 

Floral  Committee  Meeting  of  the  N.  C.  S. 

On  Wednesday  last,  a  meeting  of  this  committee  was 
held  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine 
presiding.  A  considerable  variety  of  blooms  was  exhi¬ 
bited,  the  largest  contributors  being  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  Park  Gardens,  Elstree  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Owen, 
Maidenhead.  It  was  felt  that  few  of  the  varieties 
shown  were  seen  at  their  best,  and  the  light  being  very 
bad,  what  merit  they  did  possess  was  not  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  Several  appeared  to  be  most  promising, 
among  these  being  included  the  new  American  incurved, 
Ada  Spaulding ;  and  a  fine  crimson-red  Japanese, 
named  W.  W.  Cowles,  a  flower  of  the  Yal  d’Andorre  type 
the  committee  would  like  to  see  again.  Only  one  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Beckett,  for 


Volunteer,  a  large  and  very  fine  blush-pink  Japanese 
which  promises  to  make  a  grand  exhibition  bloom. 
Mr.  Owen  also  exhibited  three  blooms  of  a  sport  from 
Lord  Alcester,  named  John  Lambert,  and  which  origi¬ 
nated  at  Onslow  Hall.  It  resembles  very  much  a  light 
Golden  Queen,  and  the  committee  asked  to  see  it  again. 
Mr.  Deane,  Cassiobury  Gardens,  Watford,  sent  half-a- 
dozen  grand  blooms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  received  a 
vote  of  thanks.  Messrs.  Heath  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
exhibited  a  hybrid  Lielia,  named  L.  Tresederiana  ;  but 
the  light  was  so  bad  nothing  could  be  made  of  it. 

- - 

CHUROHTOWN  WINTER  GAR¬ 

DENS,  SOUTHPORT. 

Visitors  to  that  favourite  watering  place,  Southport, 
can  amuse  themselves  in  various  ways,  as  the  place  is 
well  provided  with  parks  and  winter  gardens.  When  I 
am  staying  in  the  town,  I  always  take  a  run  out  to 
Churchtown,  which  is  easily  reached  by  tramcar,  the 
journey  from  Southport  occupying  under  half-an-hour. 
The  gardens  are  well  kept,  and  the  conservatory  or 
winter  garden  is  a  fine  building,  rendered  particularly 
gay  at  the  present  time  with  a  grand  lot  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  among  which  all  the  best  varieties  are 
represented.  Mr.  Fish,  the  energetic  and  painstaking 
curator,  also  gives  the  public  an  idea  of  what  specimens 
should  be,  as  he  has  them  measuring  3  ft.  6  ins.  over, 
with  upwards  of  sixty  flowers  on  each,  well  trained  and 
with  good  healthy  foliage.  I  noticed  Triomphe  du  Nord 
with  eighty  good  flowers,  and  La  Triumphant  with 
sixty  ;  and  I  have  seen  no  finer  specimens  at  any  of  our 
leading  shows  for  years  past.  The  plants  are  arranged 
in  three  groups,  each  140  ft.  long,  and  the  centre 
walk  has  a  most  imposing  appearance,  the  bright 
flowers  being  backed  up  by  various  fine  foliage  plants, 
such  as  gigantic  Draccenas,  Yuccas,  Eucalyptus,  Ficus, 
and  large  bushes  of  Camellias.  The  house  is  also 
adorned  with  suspending  baskets  with  graceful  growing 
plants  suitable  for  that  purpose,  all  enhancing  the 
general  effect.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in 
this  house,  arranged  at  the  extreme  end,  is  a  fine 
collection  of  succulent  plants,  including  many  Agaves, 
which  attract  great  attention ;  a  fine  specimen  of 
Agave  hystrix  being  very  noticeable. 

Adjoining  this  fine  conservatory  is  a  fernery,  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  best  formed 
in  the  kingdom.  The  rockwork,  with  the  waterfalls, 
cascades,  &c.,  are  most  natural :  the  Ferns  are  well 
planted,  intermixed  in  a  charming  manner  and  relieved 
by  various  Begonias,  Woodwardias,  and  some  noble 
Alsophilas,  Dicksonias,  Cyatheas,  &c.  Some  distance 
from  this  range  is  a  fine  lot  of  vineries,  w’here  Grape 
growing  is  well  carried  out  ;  the  fine  bunches  of 
Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  Madresfield  Court,  &c.,  with 
good  berries,  well  coloured  and  highly  finished,  were 
fit  to  adorn  any  table. 

Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  many  good 
things  were  in  flower  in  the  beds  and  borders,  which 
really  astonished  me.  One  can  imagine  what  sort  of 
weather  they  have  had,  when  I  state  that  on  the  date 
of  my  visit,  November  18th,  I  gathered  from  a  bed  of 
Primroses  a  good  bunch  from  the  many  hundred  flowers 
that  were  expanded  ;  one  could  almost  have  forgotten 
the  season,  and  imagined  spring  was  near.  These  are 
only  a  few  passing  notes  taken  on  a  very  hurried  visit, 
but  gardening  friends  who  may  be  in  the  district 
should  see  for  themselves.  They  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
agreeably  surprised  with  what  there  is  to  be  seen,  and 
should  they  be  fortunate  in  meeting  with  Mr.  Fish  they 
will  find  a  man  of  whom  the  craft  may  be  proud. — 
Eusticus. 

- - 

THE  GHENT  CENTENARY 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  hundred  and  fifty-third  show  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Botanical  Society  of  Ghent,  was  opened  on 
Sunday  last  in  the  Casino  belonging  to  the  society,  and 
was  especially  reserved  for  the  celebration  of  the  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  into  Europe.  The  schedule  published  about 
twelve  months  ago  comprised  123  classes  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  other  plants  indigenous  to  China  and 
Japan.  More  than  half  the  number  had  entries,  and 
in  several  cases  the  competition  was  severe.  The 
exhibition  was  open  to  exhibitors  of  all  nations,  and 
an  international  jury  of  twenty  members  was  selected 
by  the  society  to  adjudicate  upon  the  exhibits.  This 
jury,  divided  into  two  sections, '^was  constituted  as 
under.  First  section  :  President,  Mr.  John  Laing,  of 
Forest  Hill.  Secretary,  Mr.  L.  Lubbers,  of  Brussels. 
Members,  Messrs.  Edwin  Molyneux,  C.  Harman  Payne, 
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J.  H.  Laing,  Anatole  Cordonnier,  of  Roubaix  ;  George 
Man  tin,  of  Paris  ;  Chas.  Van  Geert,  Antwerp  ;  J. 
Closin,  of  Liege  ;  Broquet,  of  Ath.  Second  section  : 
President,  Baron  Chandon  de  Briailies.  Secretary,  M. 
de  Bosscliere,  of  Lierre.  Members,  Messrs.  Ghys,  of 
Auzin  ;  Forgeot,  of  Paris  ;  Tasson  and  Stepmau,  of 
Brussels  ;  Thoore,  of  Bruges  ;  Halkin,  and  Van  der 
Linden,  of  Brussels. 

In  the  large  concert  hall  a  fine  display  of  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  was  made,  there  being  twenty-nine 
in  all,  some  of  which  were  conspicuous  by  the  extent  of 
ground  they  covered,  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
There  were  also  numerous  collections  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
Conifers,  Camellias,  and  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  show  was  tastefully  arranged,  and  the 
ground  plan  consisted  of  winding  paths  bordered  with 
green  turf.  There  were  no  long  straight  lines  or 
square  corners  to  be  seen,  but  graceful  curves  and 
sinuous  alleys  lent  an  unexpected  charm  to  the  large 
hall.  It  is  impossible  to  note  in  detail  the  numerous 
exhibits  in  full,  but  those  staged  by  M.  Meulenaeres, 
in  the  amateurs’  section,  were  of  very  high  standard. 
His  magnificent  central  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
contained  some  very  creditable  specimens. 

The  establishment  of  Louis  Van  Houtte  also  con¬ 
tributed  four  large  groups  of  nicely  flowered  plants  in 
pots,  and  also  some  striking  foliage  groups  that  were 
greatly  admired.  New  seedlings  were  plentifully  shown 
both  by  Belgian  and  French  raisers,  but  they  were 
presented  in  such  form  as  to  be  of  little  interest. 
Indeed,  all  the  French  exhibits,  and  they  were  not  few, 
were  far  below  the  Belgian  standard.  Cut  blooms  were 
not  numerous,  nor  were  they  on  a  par  with  the  flowers 
on  the  plants  in  the  groups.  Works  of  art,  pottery, 
and  bronzes  with  designs  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
freely  shown. 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  staged  a 
fine  collection  of  Apples,  Cyclamens,  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  of  all  sections.  A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  for 
their  exhibits,  and  a  Silver  -  gilt  Medal  for  the 
Chrysanthemums,  which  were  well  developed,  and 
caused  great  admiration.  Mr.  Edwin  Molyneux 
received  a  Silver  Medal  for  blooms  of  Etoile  de  Lyon. 
Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda  showed  six  flowers  of  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  for  which  they  were  awarded  a  Silver- 
gilt  Medal,  and  Mr.  Harman  Payne  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Medal  for  a  collection  of  coloured  engravings. 

As  the  representative  of  the  N.C.S.,  Mr.  Payne  was 
presented  with  a  Gold  Medal  for  his  society  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  official  co-operation  of  the  N.C.S.  in  the 
Ghent  Centenary  Festivities.  A  like  award  was  made 
to  a  French  society,  represented  by  the  Baron  Chandon 
de  Briailies. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THE 

NORTH. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee  of  the  Ancient  Society  of 
York  Florists,  those  of  us  who  went  to  Hull  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  visited 
York  on  the  way  down,  took  luncheon  with  the 
committee,  and  inspected  the  show.  It  was  held,  as 
usual,  in  the  exhibition  building,  and,  as  one  enters, 
the  visitor  passes  along  a  broad  corridor  in  which  some 
of  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  were 
displayed,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  of  this  corri¬ 
dor  was  a  narrow  room  in  which  the  dining  tables, 
arranged  with  flowers,  were  laid  out.  Beyond  came  a 
spacious  hall  with  galleries  running  round  it.  In  this 
the  vegetables  and  some  of  the  fruit  were  staged,  while 
in  the  body  of  the  hall  were  circular  groups  of  plants, 
side  tables  containing  cut  blooms,  bouquets,  &c.,  while 
under  the  galleries  were  the  specimen  plants.  Of 
these  there  were  very  few  indeed  shown  as  trained 
plants  ;  the  usual  specimen  is  a  bush,  the  shoots  being 
tied  erect  to  stakes,  and  forming  good  heads  of  flower. 
As  is  usual  with  plants  of  this  character,  they  are  apt 
to  show  the  stakes  which  support  the  shoots,  and  this 
is  a  decided  drawback  to  their  effectiveness.  There 
were  a  good  many  specimen  plants  of  this  character, 
and  a  few  admirably  grown  and  bloomed.  In  this 
respect  York  beat  the  National  Society’s  show  at  Hull 
the  next  day,  where  plants  are  a  weak  point,  although 
it  was  said  they  were  much  better  this  season  than 
at  any  previous  show.  But  then  York  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  old  exhibition,  while  Hull  is  a  new  one,  and  the 
quality  of  the  plants  is  a  slowly  improving  feature. 

The  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  at  York  were  a 
delightful  feature  ;  but  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  inferior  to  those  at  Hull.  The  latter  were  in  the 
form  of  semi-circles,  with  their  backs  against  the  wall 
on  both  sides  of  the  spacious  Drill  Hall ;  at  York  they 
were  in  circles  down  the  centre  of  the  Hall.  The  best 


group  of  miscellaneous  plants  came  from  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hingston,  of  Clifton  ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Weddall,  Selby, 
being  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Key,  Clifton,  third.  The 
best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  came  from  Mrs.  Gutch, 
Holgate  Lodge  ;  Mr.  W.  Boston,  nurseryman,  Carthorpe, 
Bedale,  was  second  ;  and  Dr.  Biker,  the  Retreat,  third. 
The  leading  exhibitors  of  specimen  plants  were  Mrs. 
Gutch,  the  Messrs.  J.  Smith,  Norwood,  Beverley  ;  Miss 
Steward,  Bishopthorpe  ;  J.  T.  Hingston,  and  T.  Smith, 
Murton.  Table  plants  were  also  shown,  and  Palms. 
In  the  cut-flower  classes  some  good  blooms  were 
shown  ;  but  I  did  not  think  them  so  fine  generally  as 
they  were  at  Hull.  The  best  forty-eight  blooms, 
twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  came 
from  Mr.  A.  Milnthorpe,  Cattal ;  Mrs.  Cope,  Woolton, 
Liverpool,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Harminge,  Holly- 
hurst,  Darlington,  third.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  Beverley,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  ML  B.  Richardson, 
Elm  Bank,  York,  second.  Mr.  R.  \V.  C.  Ward, 
Neasham  Hall,  Darlington,  had  the  best  twelve 
incurved  ;  Mr.  W.  Dickinson,  Acomb,  was  second. 
Mr.  Boston  had  the  best  twelve  Japanese;  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richardson  was  second.  There  were  classes  for  reflexed 
and  Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemums. 

Boxes  of  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers  made  a  good 
feature.  In  one  I  saw  Gloxinia  maculata  and 
Sparmannia  afrieana.  Bouquets  were  poor,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  table  decorations  were  of  a 
moderate  character.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  some¬ 
what  largely  shown,  but  I  must  content  myself  with 
the  bare  announcement,  as  time  did  not  admit  of  my 
gathering  up  any  details,  and,  indeed,  the  sojourn  at 
York  was  of  so  brief  a  character,  that  I  had  not  time 
to  do  so. 


National  Society’s  Provincial  Show  at  Hull. 
This  took  place  on  the  21st  and  22ud  inst,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sixth  exhibition  of  the  Hull  and 
East  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  well  beat  Sheffield  last  year  at  every 
point.  This  was  the  decided  conviction  of  those  among 
the  deputation  from  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  who  visited  Sheffield  last  year,  and  they  were 
very  gratified  to  mark  such  an  improvement.  In  the 
matter  of  specimen  plants  Hull  fell  behind  York,  but 
with  cut  flowers  it  was  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
latter.  Besides  prizes  for  small  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  bouquets,  table  plants,  &c.,  it  was  also  a  show 
for  Chrysanthemums.  York  had  many  things  besides 
Chrysanthemums,  and  a  big  show  could  scarcely  help 
resulting.  Specimen  plants,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trained  ones  of  the  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  type,  were  poor 
at  Hull,  but  the  judges  who  make  a  practice  of  going  to 
the  latter  show  said  this  is  its  weak  point,  though  they 
are  surely  improving.  That  is  satisfactory  even  if  it  is 
slow,  so  long  as  it  is  sure  and  always  in  a  forward 
direction.  They  can  grow  grand  blooms  about  Hull 
on  plants  with  three,  four  and  more  flowers  ;  then 
why  not  better  specimens  ? 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,  and 
intermingled  with  other  plants,  were  a  fine  feature,  the 
seven  lots  which  competed  for  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup 
and  £5  forming  an  imposing  display  arranged  along  the 
sides  of  the  spacious  hall.  Mr.  Leadbetter,  gardener 
to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft,  near  Hull,  was  first, 
and  having  now  won  the  cup  three  times,  it  has  become 
his  property.  His  plants  carried  grand  flowers,  and 
they  were  set  up  with  excellent  taste.  Mr.  G. 
Cottram,  Jun.,  Cottingham,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W. 
Wheatley,  Hull,  third.  Down  the  centre  of  the  hall 
were  the  diamond-shaped  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  covering  a  space  of  50  ft.  Mr.  D.  Wilson, 
Cottingham,  was  first,  and  Mr.  G.  Cottram,  Jun  ,  second. 
Table  plants  were  good,  and  came  in  useful  for  placing 
between  the  lines  of  boxes  of  cut  flowers. 

It  was  in  the  spacious  armoury  these  were  arranged, 
the  walls  of  which  bristled  with  rifles,  big  cannon  being 
placed  along  the  centre  of  the  room,  but  enclosed  by 
lines  of  tables  on  either  side.  A  Silver  Challenge  Cup 
and  a  first  prize  of  £15  was  offered  for  forty-eight 
blooms  (twenty  -  four  incurved  and  twenty  -  four 
Japanese).  Mr.  P.  Blair  came  down  very  strong  and 
fresh  from  Trentham  Gardens,  saw,  and  conquered  with 
grand  flowers.  Mr.  D.  Heaney,  gardener  to  H.  G. 
Schirtz,  Esq.,  Mossley  Hill,  Liverpool,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Leadbetter  third.  Mr.  Blair  had,  in  very  fine 
form,  the  following  incurved  blooms  Lord  Alcester, 
Empress  of  India,  Bronze  Queen,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Mrs.  Ileale,  Lady  Dorothy,  Queen  of  England,  Golden 
Empress,  Mr.  Bunn,  John  Salter,  Queen  of  England, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Barbara, 


and  Emily  Dale.  His  leading  Japs  were  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Edward  Molyneux,  Stanstead  White,  Boule 
d’Or,  George  Daniels,  Ralph  Brocklebank,  Belle  Paule, 
Avalanche,  Meg  Merrilies,  Moonlight,  Madame  E. 
Audiguier,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Gloriosum,  Sunflower, 
and  Madame  J.  Laing.  In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved 
and  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  Blair  was  again  first,  and 
Mr.  Leadbetter  was  second.  In  the  class  for  twenty- 
four  incurved  Mr.  Heaney  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and 
took  first  prize.  In  that  for  twelve  incurved  Mr. 
Leadbetter  was  first,  and  Mr.  Heaney  second.  Mr. 
Heaney  had  the  best  twenty -four  Jap3  ;  Mr.  F. 
H.  Anthony,  Church  Road,  Leicester,  was  second. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hudson,  Beverley,  had  the  best  twelve  Japs; 
Mr.  G.  A.  Carr,  of  Grimsby,  being  second.  Reflexed 
blooms  were  well  shown  by  Col.  Stracey  Clitherow,  of 
Brough  ;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Johnson  had  the  best  twelve 
reflexed  Japanese.  Mr.  W.  F.  Jameson,  of  Hull,  had 
the  best  twelve  large  Anemone-flowered  varieties,  and 
won  Mr.  E.  C.  Juke’s  Silver  Cup  also.  Mr.  G.  Bohee, 
of  Hull,  had  the  best  twelve  Japanese  Anemones  ;  Mr. 
W.  F.  Jameson  being  second.  The  leading  exhibitor 
of  six  bunches  of  single  varieties  was  Mr.  G.  E.  Smith, 
of  Hull,  who  had  a  very  pretty  lot,  including  some  of 
his  own  seedlings  ;  one  of  them,  named  Ethel  Smith,  a 
pretty  rose-coloured  variety,  was  awarded  the  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  There 
were  several  other  classes  for  cut  blooms,  not  a  few 
being  confined  to  amateurs,  but  I  have  been  only  able  to 
deal  with  a  few  of  the  leading  ones  open  to  all. 

Tables  arranged  with  floral  decorations  were  numer¬ 
ous,  but  only  ordinary  in  point  of  merit  ;  many  of 
them  used  white  Chrysanthemums  only,  and  they  had 
a  ghastly  effect  under  the  gaslight.  The  Hull  ladies 
who  exhibited  appeared  to  be  sadly  deficient  in 
originality  of  design.  Hand  bouquets,  dress  sprays, 
&c.,  were  also  shown,  generally  numerously,  and  some 
decidedly  attractive.  All  had  to  be  shown  under  gas- 
light. 

The  judges  and  deputation  from  London,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  the 
occasion,  have  much  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the 
reception  afforded  them  by  the  Hull  authorities.  The 
exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Hull,  and  in 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  his  worship,  Mr.  W. 
Holmes,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society,  bore  testimony  to  the  admirable 
way  in  which  the  exhibition  had  been  managed  by  the 
committee  of  the  Hull  Society.  During  the  two  days 
the  exhibition  was  open  it  was  visited  by  over  10,000 
visitors,  including  600  charity  children  and  their 
teachers,  who  were  admitted  free  on  the  morning  of  the 

second  day. — R.  D. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

- -*• - 

India-rubber  Plants  in  'Windows. 

When  properly  cared  for,  there  need  be  no  complaint 
of  the  plants  dying  in  winter  or  losing  their  leaders. 
There  is  this  danger,  however,  that  plants  obtained 
now,  or  a  little  later  on,  from  houses  or  stoves  kept  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  placed  in  the  windows  of 
dwelling  rooms,  will  either  lose  their  top  bud  or  die 
altogether,  especially  if  they  have  been  subjected  to 
cold  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  journey.  The 
reason  is  that  they  are  generally  more  or  less  in  a 
growing  state,  at  which  time  they  are  much  more 
sensitive  to  cold  than  when  entirely  at  rest.  Taken 
from  a  greenhouse,  however,  the  conditions  are  different. 
Whether  grown  there  or  in  windows  during  the  summer, 
the  drier  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  give  the  foliage 
a  harder  and  more  leathery  character,  and  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  withstand  the  dry  and  cool  atmosphere  of  a 
room.  Of  course,  if  fires  are  kept  burning  all  day 
there,  matters  are  made  more  comfortable  for  the  plants ; 
but  a  fire  during  the  evening  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep 
out  frost  and  maintain  the  foliage  in  a  healthy  and 
fresh  condition.  Less  water  is  required  now  than  in 
summer,  and  the  foliage  must  be  sponged  occasionally 
to  keep  it  clean. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

There  is  no  better  season  than  the  present  for  making 
what  fresh  arrangements  may  be  desired  amongst  col¬ 
lections  of  herbaceous  plants.  Those  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  them  during  the  summer  will  now  be 
able  to  make  a  selection  of  the  really  useful  kinds,  and, 
mayhap,  have  noticed  other  things  elsewhere  which 
might  be  added  to  their  collection,  and  which  may  be 
obtained  by  exchange  or  otherwise.  Now  is  the  time 
to  transplant  them,  discarding  the  useless  kinds  to 
make  room  for  the  new  ones  should  the  space  be 
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limited.  By  this  means  the  value  of  a  collection  may 
be  extended,  and  instead  of  merely  allowing  the  space 
to  be  occupied  by  herbaceous  plants  generally,  simply 
because  they  require  little  care  in  their  management, 
and  serve  to  fill  the  borders  at  little  expense  compared 
with  summer  bedding  subjects,  the  borders  may  be 
made  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  garden.  They 
offer  endless  variety  from  early  spring  till  late  in 
autumn,  and  even  the  winter  season  is  not  entirely 
barren.  Another  point  in  their  favour  is  that  they  are 
gay,  and  furnish  a  supply  of  cut  flowers  even  in  cold 
and  wet  seasons,  when  the  occupants  of  the  beds  in 
the  so-called  summer  flower  garden  are  dull,  rubbishy 
and  flowerless,  or  almost  so.  In  making  arrangements, 
the  taller  kinds  should  occupy  the  back  lines,  and  the 
dwarfer  ones  the  front ;  and  although  perfect  regu¬ 
larity  in  this  respect  need  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to, 
yet  it  may  be  approximately  so. 

Shrubbery  Borders. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  monotonous  regularity  need  not 
prevail  in  having  the  plants  all  perfectly  graduated, 
but  there  is  beauty  in  some  arrangement,  and  on  all 
occasions  the  choke-muddle  shrubbery,  so  often  seen 
in  neglected  gardens,  should  be  avoided.  One  half  of 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  over  and  choke  the 
other  so  that  the  coarser  kinds  ultimately  get  the 
mastery,  to  the  destruction  of  the  choicer  slow-growing 
species.  All  this  can  be  remedied  by  timely,  judicious 
and  intelligent  pruning.  This  should  be  done  with 
the  knife,  not  the  garden  shears,  which  gives  to  every¬ 
thing  an  even  and  mop-headed  appearance,  that  is 
simply  painful  to  behold,  and  certainly  evidence  of  bad 
taste.  The  evergreen  and  the  deciduous  kinds  should 
be  well  mixed,  except  in  places  where  the  former  are 
wanted  to  make  a  screen  in  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
in  order  to  hide  or  shut  out  from  view  some  objectionable 
object.  Every  plant  should  stand  clear  of  its  neighbour 
either  by  thinning  out  to  the  requisite  distance,  or  by 
the  removal  of  branches  that  have  exceeded  the  limits 
of  the  space  at  their  disposal.  It  may  be  necessary 
sometimes  in  removing  some  to  transplant  others,  in 
order  to  get  them  into  the  most  suitable  positions. 

Protecting  Tender  Plants. 

The  protection  frequently  given  to  plants  is  often  in 
excess  of  the  requirements,  causing  them  to  become 
really  more  tender  than  they  ought  to  be.  This  is 
what  happens  when  thick  mats,  straw,  or  other  covering 
is  tied  over  anything  and  left  there  the  whole  winter, 
whether  mild  or  severe,  thus  excluding  light  and  air. 
Plants  that  are  nearly  hardy  should  be  protected  only 
when  the  weather  becomes  very  severe.  For  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  dwarf  shrubby  plants,  such  as  China  or  Tea 
Eoses  or  Euonymus,  a  quantity  of  dry  bracken  should 
always  be  at  hand  to  throw  over  them  in  very  severe 
weather,  to  be  removed  again  when  mild. 

- - 
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Parentage  of  Veronica  fairfleldiensis. 
"With  reference  to  the  description  and  illustration  of 
this  garden  hybrid,  which  appeared  in  your  number 
for  July  6th  last,  I  may  say  that  the  seed  parent  was 
Veronica  Lavandiana,  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
distinct  of  the  tribe — an  Alpine  plant  from  4  ins.  to 
6  ins.  in  height,  spreading,  with  small,  round,  crenate 
leaves.  The  flower-stem  is  about  6  ins.  high,  and  the 
spike  is  compressed  like  a  corymb  of  Hawthorn,  the 
colour  being  of  a  pretty  shade  of  lilac.  There  was  a 
plant  of  V.  Halkeana  about  30  yards  off,  and  I  suspect 
that  insects  had  something  to  do  with  the  stalwart 
progeny  of  so  humble  a  plant  a3  the  seed  parent.  We 
have  about  forty  varieties,  some  of  them  being  of  great 
beauty,  but  I  have  no  idea  of  what  sorts  have  been 
already  introduced  into  Europe.  Some  are  much  more 
hardy  than  others. —  TV.  Martin ,  Fairfield  Nursery, 
Otago,  New  Zealand. 

Rhododendron  arboreum  limbatum. 
Many  fine  hybrids  have  been  produced  in  this  country 
between  R.  arboreum,  the  North  American  E.  Cataw- 
biense,  and  the  common  R.  ponticum.  The  great 
difficulty  with  them  is  their  inclination  to  flower  early 
when  planted  out  of  doors,  and  their  liability  to  have 
the  blooms  destroyed.  It  seems,  however,  that  some 
of  the  forms,  whether  hybrids  or  varieties,  are  really 
more  hardy  than  they  get  the  credit  for.  We  are  in 
receipt  of  some  fine  trusses  of  the  above  variety  from 
Mr.  J.  Friend,  The  Rook’s  Nest,  Godstone,  where  a 
fine  collection  of  Rhododendrons  of  various  sections  is 


grown  in  a  natural  valley,  well  moistened  with  a 
running  stream,  and  sheltered  by  tall  trees.  Here  even 
R.  indicum,  or  the  common  greenhouse  Azalea,  lives 
and  flowers,  together  with  several  Himalayan  species, 
amongst  which  are  some  very  tall  specimens  of  forms  of 
R.  arboreum.  The  unusual  mildness  of  the  season  has 
already  brought  R.  a.  limbatum  into  bloom.  The 
flowers  individually  are  large,  with  a  warm  rose-coloured 
limb,  fading  almost  to  white  in  the  throat,  with  a 
blood-red  blotch  at  the  veiy  base.  On  first  expansion, 
the  rose  hue  of  the  lamina  is  very  intense.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  rich  dark  green  above,  and  felted  with  a  short 
rusty  pubescence  beneath.  The  flowers  were  as  fresh 
as  they  might  be  in  May. 

The  Naked-flowered  Jasmine 
Simultaneously  with  the  return  of  the  winter  season 
come  the  flowers  of  Jasrainnm  nudiflorum,  which  owes 
both  its  popular  and  scientific  title  to  the  fact  that  the 
flowers  expand  only  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The 
flowering  season  may  be  described  as  extending  over 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  it  depends  wholly  upon 
the  weather  as  to  when  the  greatest  display  of  bloom 
will  be  produced.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  have  the 
display  at  Christmas,  but  the  unwonted  mildness  that 
has  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  and 
present  month  has  made  the  plants  already  quite  gay. 
If  used  as  a  covering  for  walls  the  leading  branches 
should  be  nailed  up,  allowing  the  rest  to  droop  or  hang 
naturally,  and  from  these  a  great  display  of  bloom  will 
be  obtained.  To  keep  the  wall  tidy,  the  lateral 
branches  should  be  pruned  away  as  soon  as  possible 
after  flowering  is  over,  so  that  the  new  growth  may 
develop  early,  ripen,  and  plump  up  the  flower  buds. 

Jasminum  gracillimum. 

This  fine  stove  trailing  plant  is  really  worth  all  the 
attention  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it,  for  the  quantity 
of  pure  white  flowers  that  it  will  yield  at  the  present 
time  of  the  year  and  onward  till  about  February. 
AYhen  well  exposed  to  the  light,  in  a  good  sharp  stove 
heat,  the  smallest  shoots  will  flower,  and  the  clusters 
of  starry-like  blooms  are  exceedingly  useful,  either  for 
table  decorations  or  bouquet  work.  It  is  essentially  a 
lady’s  flower,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  its  delicate  perfume  and  graceful 
appearance.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  and  many  other  Jasmines  is,  that  they  drop 
their  flowers  so  very  soon  after  opening,  and  a  long 
time  before  they  show  signs  of  discoloration.  This 
evil  may  be  remedied  by  some  floral  cement  being 
dropped  into  the  calyx  of  the  flower  just  as  the  truss  is 
expanding.  It  appears  to  thrive  well  planted  out  in 
the  stove  and  trained  to  wires  under  the  roof,  where  it 
can  get  all  the  light  possible,  using  the  syringe  freely 
during  the  growing  season.  I  noticed  a  plant  loaded 
with  flowers,  planted  out  in  the  stove  at  Huntroyde 
Park,  Lancashire,  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  have  concluded 
that  planting  out  is  the  best  way  of  growing  this  fine 
species.  —  TV.  G. 

Impatiens  Hawkeri. 

This  subject  has  not  been  one  of  the  most  successfully 
grown  since  its  introduction  to  the  plant  growers  of 
this  country.  AYhen  exposed  to  too  much  sun  and 
heat,  the  foliage  has  assumed  a  rusty  and  diseased 
appearance,  which  has  caused  growers  to  look  upon  it 
with  disfavour.  It  is  evidently  as  a  winter-flowering 
intermediate-house  plant  that  we  must  look  for  this 
Balsam  to  produce  for  us  the  best  results.  At  this 
time  of  the  year,  too,  its  flowering  qualities  will  be 
more  appreciated  than  they  otherwise  would  be  from 
summer  or  autumn-flowering  plants.  I  have  found 
that  it  succeeds  best  when  grown  in  a  cool  house,  where 
the  direct  rays  of  the  hot  summer  sun  do  not  fall 
upon  it.  In  such  a  position  it  makes  free  and  clean 
growth,  without  the  appearance  of  any  disease,  and 
may  be  grown  to  almost  any  size  by  October  from 
cuttings  rooted  in  the  spring  months.  It  should  be 
planted  in  an  open  compost,  and  receive  an  abundance 
of  water  whilst  growing  freely.  If  this  plan  be  followed 
out,  I.  Hawkeri  will  prove  a  useful  winter-flowering 
plant,  and  form  a  distinct  and  attractive  addition  to  the 
already  too  few  intermediate-house  subjects  for  winter 
work. —  TV.  G. 

The  Poisonous  Primula  obconiea. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  correspondence  with 
regard  to  this  useful  and  beautiful  plant,  and  hope 
that  it  may  still  be  grown  with  freedom,  and  not  be 
banished  altogether  from  cultivation.  I  have  been 
troubled  in  the  same  manner  as  your  correspondent 


“A,  B.”  (p.  156),  my  eyes  having  been  affected,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  completely  close  them  ;  my 
hands  and  arms  to  the  elbows  have  been  greatly 
inflamed,  and  the  itching  has  been  so  bad  that  I  have 
often  had  to  bathe  them  in  hot  water,  the  only  thing 
which  afforded  relief.  I  have  tried  a  chemist  and 
doctor,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  itching  and  inflammation 
was  just  as  bad  after  using  their  washes,  &e.,  as  before. 
It  was  in  September,  1883,  that  I  was  first  affected  in 
this  manner,  and  the  inflammation  has  never  left  my 
hands  since  ;  the  itching  has  stopped  for  a  time,  but 
has  been  brought  on  again  after  handling  the  plants. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  it  is  suggested  that  the  plant 
should  be  analysed,  and  I  hope  the  matter  will  not 
rest  here,  but  be  continually  brought  forward  until 
someone  who  is  able  may  give  us  an  antidote.  I  may 
observe,  that  my  eyes  have  been  affected  if  touched 
(but  to  a  much  less  degree)  when  working  on  Primula 
sinensis.—/’.,  Kelso. 

Plants  in  Schools. 

I  feel  that  a  few  remarks  would  not  be  out  of  place 
concerning  the  advantages  that  it  would  give  to  our 
little  ones  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
cultivation  of  some  of  our  old  favourite  window  plants 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  life.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  calling  in  life  which  can  give  a  lover  of 
nature  so  much  pleasure  as  the  study  of  the  different 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  early  stages  of  plant 
life.  AVhat  pleasure  it  gives  a  true  lover  of  flowers  to 
grow  a  few  nice  varieties  of  Fuchsia  or  Tropaeolum, 
for  instance,  the  training  of  the  Canary  Creeper  on  a 
blank  wall,  a  few  Convolvuluses,  or  any  other  creeping 
plant  of  this  kind  !  There  is  no  telling  what  it  might 
do  towards  affording  delightful  pleasure  in  after  life. 
I  may  mention  a  few  more  plants  that  do  very  well  for 
winter  and  spring  decoration — viz  ,  Primula  obconiea, 
Cyclamen  persicum,  and  Cytisus  racemosus.  Most  of 
these  can  be  had  at  a  very  cheap  rate  of  many  of  our 
nurserymen.  A  few  pots  of  bulbs  are  very  interesting 
when  grown  as  window  plants,  such  as  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Scillas,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and 
several  others. — A  Constant  Reader. 

Shamrock  Pea. 

Such  is  the  popular  name  given  to  Parochetus 
communis,  one  of  the  great  Pea  family  inhabiting  the 
temperate  Himalayas.  The  stems  are  prostrate,  and 
ramble  over  the  soil,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  forming  with  the  foliage  a  green  carpet  from 
which  the  lively  blue  flowers  arise.  The  leaves  consist 
of  three  leaflets,  greatly  resembling  those  of  a  Clover,  a 
fact,  no  doubt,  which  has  suggested  the  popular  name. 
The  leaflets  are  traversed  irregularly  with  a  purplish 
brown  line  near  the  base,  resembling  the  markings  seen 
on  some  of  the  Clovers,  but  more  especially  some 
species  of  Medicago  as  well  as  Oxalis  ;  so  that  whether 
the  true  Shamrock  is  considered  to  be  a  Trifolium  or 
Oxalis  Acetosella,  we  have  in  Parochetus  communis  a 
plant  not  inaptly  compared  to  a  Shamrock.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  solitary,  or  produced  two  or  three 
together,  and  have  a  light  blue  standard  with  a  much 
darker  keel.  The  plant  might  be  more  frequently 
grown  in  rockeries  than  it  is.  AVhere  grown,  it  may 
still  be  seen  in  bloom.  It  should  be  planted  where 
there  is  room  to  form  a  good  patch,  and  where  the 
roots  can  be  kept  moist  during  the  summer  months. 

Saxifraga  lutea  purpurea. 

The  usual  time  for  this  species  to  flower  is  spring,  but 
the  mildness  of  the  autumn  months  has  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  it  into  bloom  at  this  unseasonable  time.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  hardy  plant  house  at  Kew,  where  it 
will  receive  the  necessary  protection  so  that  its  beauty 
may  be  enjoyed.  Cultivation  in  pots,  and  the  shelter 
of  a  frame,  may  have  something  to  do  with  its  flowering 
now  ;  .but  the  occurrence  shows  that  it  might  be  grown 
intentionally  for  the  purpose  of  an  autumn  display, 
when  flowering  plants  that  may  be  used  in  such  a 
structure  are  comparatively  scarce.  The  foliage  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  small  and  dense  rosettes,  the  latter  being 
aggregated  in  dense,  deep  green,  cushion-like  tufts, 
something  after  the  style  of  S.  sancta  or  S.  Rocheliana 
coriophylla,  lut,  if  anything,  of  a  brighter  green.  The 
bright  lemon-j  ellow  flowers  are  produced  in  heads  or 
clusters  on  the  top  of  leafy  stems  not  exceeding  2  ins. 
or  3  ins.,  and  when  they  are  opened  in  quantity  a  bright 
effect  is  produced.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  burdened  with  a  number  of  synonyms, 
of  which  S.  Frederici-Augusti  is  the  most  common  in 
gardens. 
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“  The  Migratory  Spirit.” 

Being  a  young  gardener,  and  having  what  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  “  Stirling”  (p.  183),  calls  a  migratory  spirit, 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  why  he  thinks  it  has  a 
retarding  influence  on  the  prospects  of  young  men  ?  1 

cannot  see  how  a  young  man  is  to  improve  himself  by 
staying  in  one  place  so  long,  unless  it  happens  to  be 
such  an  one  as  Syon  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  this 
moving  from  place  to  place  that  gives  one  an  insight 
into  what  your  correspondent  calls  the  “details”  of 
gardening.  If  I  had  remained  till  now  in  the  first 
situation  I  went  to,  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  have  had 
much  instruction  in  the  handling  of  tools,  &e.  As  a 
rule,  I  think,  employers  generally  look  at  the  length 
of  time  one  has  served  in  one  place  when  requiring  a 
head-gardener  ;  but  they  are  not  so  particular  in  this 
respect  as  to  foremen  or  journeymen.— Foreman. 

A  New  Copper  Label. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
ascribing  the  introduction  of  this  label  (p.  180),  to  a 
Philadelphia  firm,  as  an  invention  of  an  exactly  similar 
character  was  patented  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Chandler, 
of  the  Devon  Rosery,  Torquay.  Having  tested  them, 
and  considered  their  recommendations  well,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  will  prove  a  great  toon  to  plant 
growers. — J.  Muir,  Margam  Park,  South  JFales.  [We 
had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Chandler’s  invention  until  we 
received  the  above  note.  Since  that  came  to  hand  Mr. 
Chandler  has  also  written,  enclosing  samples,  which 
bear  out  Mr.  Muir’s  observations.  The  Philadelphia 
firm  are  Mr.  Chandler’s  agents. — Ed.] 

Croton  Laingii. 

Amongst  the  many  useful  Crotons  we  think  this 
should  hold  a  prominent  place  ;  with  us  it  is  in  fine 
colour  the  year  round,  and  when  used  in  pairs  for  room 
and  front-hall  decoration  during  summer  and  autumn, 
finds  many  admirers.  Although  known  to  us  in  1882, 
our  partiality  for  it  was  intensified  by  seeing  a  fine 
little  plant  with  much  twisted,  golden,  spotted  with 
crimson,  and  bronzy  green  leaves,  exhibited  at  the 
Peckham  Public  Hall,  on  November  11th,  by  Mr. 
Dickens,  gardener,  The  Platenes,  Champion  Hill. — 
Random. 

Solatium  albidum  Poortmanii. 

Under  this  name  a  small  bed  of  plants  of  what  would 
prove  a  grand  subject  for  sub-tropical  gardening  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  ground  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  during 
the  past  summer  and  autumn.  The  tallest  of  the 
plants  stood  about  4  ft.  high,  and  had  stout  prickly 
stems.  The  huge  heart-shaped  and  lobed  leaves  also 
bore  prickles  along  their  midribs  just  as  several  of  the 
smaller-leaved  kinds  already  grown  for  ornamental 
purposes  do.  They  were  of  a  deep  rich  green  colour, 
and  the  finer  of  them  measured  2  ft.  in  length  by 
18  ins.  wide,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
Wigandias,  such  as  W.  macrophylla,  better  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  W.  caracasana.  Such  fine¬ 
leaved  subjects  give  a  very  sub-tropical  appearance  to  a 
garden,  and  are  at  the  same  time  very  ditferent  from 
the  usual  array  of  plants  grown  for  that  purpose. 

Northern  Beauty  Tomato. 

Some  very  fine  fruits  of  this  Tomato  have  reached  us 
from  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  of  Manchester. 
The  variety  was  sent  out  for  the  first  time  last  spring, 
and  the  fruits  before  us  show  that  they  belong  to  the 
Perfection  type,  but  are  proportionately  deeper  and 
darker  in  colour.  Even  now  the  skin  is  of  an  intense 
crimson-scarlet  hue,  notwithstanding  the  time  of  year 
and  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  weather  and 
light  for  the  operation  of  fruit  ripening.  With 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  very  shallow  grooves, 
the  fruits  are  perfectly  smooth  from  the  apex  to  the 
insertion  of  the  calyx.  The  plants  from  which  the 
fruits  were  gathered  were  grown  by  Mr.  Gray,  gardener 
at  Bodorgan,  North  Wales,  and  raised  from  seeds  sown 
on  the  1st  June  last.  They  are  still  heavily  laden 
with  fruit,  of  which  the  specimens  sent  were  average 
samples,  and  large  enough  for  all  ordinary  and 
economical  purposes.  Earlier  in  the  year  they  attain 
wonderful  dimensions,  a  dozen  fruits  weighing  over 
13  lbs.  The  variety  is  also  very  prolific,  of  good 
flavour,  with  few  seeds,  and  has  been  well  reported 
upon  by  several  other  growers. 

Crocus  laevigatus. 

Many  of  the  species  of  Crocus  bloom  at  a  season  when 
they  would  be  most  acceptable,  namely,  in  autumn  and 
winter ;  but  unfortunately  our  wet  climate  is  very 


unsuited  to  their  welfare,  and  their  tender  blooms 
get  destroyed  by  wind,  rain,  and  other  adverse  accom¬ 
paniments  of  the  season.  C.  lievigatus,  when  planted 
in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  keeps  flowering  inter¬ 
mittently,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  weather  will 
permit,  from  October  till  spring.  With  the  aid  of  the 
hardy  plant  house,  however,  the  difficulty  can  be  got 
over,  and  not  only  the  species  under  notice,  but  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  others  can  be  had  in  perfection 
during  the  dull  winter  months.  Crocuses  do  not  force 
well,  or  in  other  words,  if  hard  forced,  they  are  very 
short  lived  ;  whereas,  if  the  winter-flowering  species 
were  more  largely  grown,  they  could  be  kept  in  a 
cool  house  all  the  time.  The  perianth  of  C.  lrevigatus 
varies  from  white  to  lilac,  and  externally  the  three 
outer  ones  are  buff-coloured,  or  variously  and  some¬ 
times  beautifully  feathered  with  rich  purple.  Distin¬ 
guishing  names  are  often  given  to  the  more  distinct  of 
them. 

- - 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

(Continued  from  p.  182.) 

Coming  more  particularly  to  the  arrangement  of  cut 
flowers,  we  will  treat  first  on  stands  and  vases  such  as 
are  seen  at  flower  shows.  In  many  instances  any  close 
observer  will  discern  a  failing  on  the  part  of  exhibitors 
on  the  side  of  overcrowding,  as  previously  alluded  to. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  prevailing  error  that  is  made.  It 
is  easier  to  make  this  mistake  than  might  be  imagined, 
and  therefore  perhaps  to  some  extent  excusable.  Of 
shapes,  colours  and  sizes  we  have  an  endless  variety 
provided  by  the  dealers  in  glass  and  china,  so  much  so 
as  to  be  perplexing  to  those  not  acquainted  somewhat 
with  their  appearance  when  dressed.  The  more  simple 
the  shape  of  any  vase  is,  provided  it  is  not  of  heavy 
make,  so  much  the  better.  What  is  the  use  of  an 
elaborate  vase,  when  the  first  thing  to  be  thought 
of  is  the  flowers  with  which  it  is  to  be  dressed  ?  The 
vase  itself  should  be  of  secondary  importance,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  of  reasonable  shape  and  colour.  In  fact, 
the  less  the  glass  is  seen  when  the  arrangement 
is  complete,  the  better,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  the 
effect. 

In  colours  we  now  have  an  abundant  choice,  but  still, 
for  our  own  part,  we  prefer  the  clear  glass  to  any  other ; 
the  next  to  it,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  of  a  smoky  white 
colour.  Reds  in  various  tints,  greens  also,  should  only 
be  used  in  the  direst  extremity.  Respecting  sizes,  it  is 
different,  for  various  sizes  are  most  essential  where  any 
considerable  amount  of  decoration  has  to  be  done.  We 
prefer  all  stands  of  the  larger  size  to  rest  upon  the 
table-cloth — i.e.,  to  be  dressed  with  flowers  at  the  base. 
The  width  of  these  stands  should  be  proportionate  to 
their  height  ;  a  wide  base  with  a  short  cornucopia 
springing  from  the  same  does  not  look  well,  as  it  imparts 
a  heavy  appearance  to  the  stand  as  a  whole.  Where  a 
slender  glass  stem  is  employed,  with  an  intervening 
convenience  between  it  and  the  top,  that,  too,  should 
be  of  sufficient  length  to  be  clear  of  the  bottom 
arrangement.  Where  the  stems  are  rather  short,  this 
may  sometimes  be  overcome  by  keeping  the  base  as 
low  as  possible.  Supposing  three  stands  have  to  be 
filled,  we,  for  our  own  part,  always  prefer  to  have  the 
central  one  of  slightly  different  shape,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  rather  larger  than  the  side  ones,  which  should 
match  each  other.  The  central  stand  should,  in  fact, 
look  rather  more  imposing  than  those  on  each  side  of 
it.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  next  thing  will  be 

To  Prepare  the  Stands 

For  the  reception  of  the  flowers.  In  order  to  keep  the 
blooms  in  position,  it  is  needful  to  use  either  sand  or 
moss  as  well  as  water  to  keep  them  fresh  ;  for  our  parr 
wo  prefer  sand  well  moistened.  This  should  be  covered 
with  fresh  green  moss,  or  Selaginella  denticulata  ;  we 
prefer  the  latter.  If  a  few  tiny  plants  of  Pandanus 
Veitchii,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Fittonias,  or  other  subjects 
well  developed,  yet  in  thumb  pots,  are  at  hand,  these 
may  be  dotted  around  :  three  of  either  kind  will  be 
sufficient.  These  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 
The  next  operation  had  better  be  to  secure  a  climber  up 
the  stem,  starting  from  the  bottom  and  twining  it 
upwards  to  the  top.  When  this  is  done,  I  prefer  to 
fringe  the  base  with  suitable  Fern,  for  which  purpose 
Adiantum  euneatum  is  still  one  of  the  best.  A. 
Farleyense,  not  too  large,  and  with  that  roseate  hue 
often  seen  upon  the  fronds,  might  be  sparingly  used. 
Some  of  the  smaller-growing  Davallias  are  also  very 
useful,  such  as  D.  bullata,  D.  elegans,  and  D.  tenuifolia 
stricta. 

If  Davallia  Mooreana  is  used,  portions  only  of  the 
fronds  should  be  taken.  Asparagus  plumosus  nana  can 


be  used  also  for  this  purpose,  but  should  not  be  relied 
upon  entirely  for  the  reason  of  its  being  too  deep  a 
green.  Pale  green  fronds  are  always  to  be  preferred, 
especially  of  the  common  Maidenhair.  If  the  arrange¬ 
ment  in  any  case  is  to  consist  of  rather  large  flowers,  a 
few  small  leaves  of  the  variegated  Begonias,  of  Cissus 
discolor,  or  any  other  similar  foliage  plant,  might  be 
added  with  proportionate  advantage —such,  for  instance, 
as  when  the  flowers  consist  of  the  common  white  Water 
Lily,  amongst  others.  After  this  arrangement  of  the 
base  thus  far,  the  common  practice  is  to  insert  the 
flowers  at  once,  and  here  it  is  where  many  fail,  from  the 
simple  reason  of  not  being  able  to  see  in  the  mind’s  eye 
what  the  appearance  will  be  when  completed.  When 
the  work  is  done  in  this  way,  any  close  observer  can 
notice  flowers  which  are  almost  hidden,  and,  so  to 
speak,  of  but  little  use,  other  flowers  standing  above 
them,  in  some  instances  with  fronds  of  Fern  intervening. 
I  have  seen  stands  dressed  in  this  way  where  almost 
every  flower  touched  its  neighbour.  This  occurs,  no 
doubt,  from  a  desire  to  make  a  good  display  ;  but  the 
object  to  be  attained  is  marred  before  a  finish  has  been 
made,  let  alone  when  it  is  completed.  Others  have  a 
practice  of  inserting  flowers  in  a  methodical  manner — 
I  might  almost  say  with  mathematical  precision  and 
exactitude.  This  mistake  is  easily  made  if  one  is  not 
careful  to  be  careless  in  the  matter.  I  remember  one 
case  in  which  an  equal  number  of  each  kind  of  flower 
was  chosen;  the  effect  was  a  “show,”  but  nothing 
more !  The  plan  we  advise,  and  which  we  prac¬ 
tise,  is  to  continue  to  insert  fronds  of  Maidenhair 
Fern  until,  in  one’s  own  opinion,  no  more  (or  but 
little)  will  be  needed  ;  then  take  the  flowers  selected 
for  the  stand,  and  it  will  be  astonishing  what  a  few 
will  be  required  to  produce  a  good  effect.  Those  used, 
too,  will  each  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the 
former  case,  the  Fern  is  added  to  tone  down  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  ;  in  the  latter,  sufficient  flowers  are  only 
added  to  give  the  required  effect. — J.  Hudson. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

ORCHID  ROTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Masdevallia  Shuttleworthii. 

So  well  known  is  this  pretty  Masdevallia  in  all  good 
collections  that  it  has  been  quite  familiar  to  growers 
under  this  name  for  a  long  time,  and  if  it  be  finally 
resolved  to  alter  the  name  for  an  older  one,  to  which  it 
is  supposed  to  belong,  the  difficulty  will  be  to  get 
cultivators  to  follow  suit,  on  account  of  their  well- 
known  conservatism  in  matters  relating  to  nomen¬ 
clature.  As  long  ago,  at  least,  as  18-31,  Dr.  Lindley 
received  a  dried  specimen  of  a  Masdevallia,  which  he 
described  under  the  name  of  M.  caudata,  the  type  of  a 
large,  well-known,  and  popular  group  of  species.  No 
more  was  heard  or  seen  of  it  till  re-introduced  in  1874. 
The  question  still  remains  an  open  one,  whether  the 
dried  specimen  above  mentioned  and  M.  Shuttleworthii 
are  identical,  or  whether  the  latter  is  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  classed  as  a  variety  of  the  former.  Should 
they  be  the  same,  then  M.  Shuttleworthii,  only  under 
another  name,  was  one  of  the  first  Masdevallias  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  scientist,  although  it  was  un¬ 
known  in  British  gardens  until  forty-three  years 
afterwards.  So  long,  however,  as  Masdevallias  continue 
to  be  cultivated,  that  under  notice  will  receive  a  due 
amount  of  attention  on  account  of  its  neatness  and 
beauty. 

Dendrobium  Linawianum. 

This  species  is  best  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  D.  moniliforme,  under  which  Lindley  placed  it  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  the  plant  described  under  that 
name  by  Swartz.  The  flowers  of  D.  moniliforme  are, 
however,  described  as  solitary,  alternate,  and  placed 
along  erect  spikes  at  some  distance  from  one  another, 
whereas  those  of  D.  Linawianum  are  produced  in  twos 
or  threes  from  the  nodes  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  last 
in  good  condition  for  two  years,  so  that  the  flowers 
appear  on  leafy  stems,  and  are  very  much  improved  in 
decorative  effect  thereby.  They  are  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  D.  nobile,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  lip, 
are  equally  effective.  The  upper  half  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  is  of  a  bright  rose,  fading  almost  to  a  pure  white 
at  the  base.  The  lip  is  incurved  at  the  sides,  and 
white  with  a  deep  rose  tip,  two  purple  spots  on  the 
sides  of  the  throat,  and  striped  with  purple  on  the 
sides  near  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  was  first  introduced  to  this  country  in  1824,  but 
has  always  remained  a  scarce  plant  in  cultivation. 
Specimens  were  sent  us  the  other  day  by  Mr.  J. 
Friend,  The  Riok’s  Nest  Gardens,  Godstone,  Surrey. 
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Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersi. 

Amongst  a  few  of  the  choice  Orchids  now  in  flower  in 
the  collection  formed  by  S.  Pearse,  Esq.,  South  Villas, 
Church  Street,  Brierly  Hill,  is  a  superb  variety  of 
Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersi  in  a  5-in.  pan  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  Cattleya  house.  It  is  carrying 
three  splendid  spikes,  one  with  eighty  blooms,  another 
with  sixty,  and  the  third  with  thirty-six.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  flowers  measure  1J  ins.  across.  I  noted  in  the 
cool  house  a  very  attractive  display  of  Orchids  in 
flower,  comprising  Odontoglossum  grande,  0.  Insleayi, 
0.  Pescatorei,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Oncidium  Forbesii, 
and  a  superb  variety  of  Cypripedium  insigne.  Mr. 
Ford,  who  is  the  gardener  in  charge,  is  a  keen 
orchidist. — J.  Me  Nab. 

Cattleya  Walkeriana. 

The  variable  character  of  this  species  is  remarkable, 
both  with  regard  to  the  stem,  the  form  of  the  lip,  and 
the  production  of  flowers,  either  on  leafy  or  leafless 
stems.  The  flowers  are  also  developed  at  various 
seasons,  and  even  now,  in  some  collections,  are  at  their 
best.  They  appear  on  the  top  of  short,  thin,  leafless 
stems  arising  from  the  rhizome,  and  covered  with  large 
scales  which  are  green  at  first,  but  ultimately  become 
dry  and  membraneous.  One  or  two  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  together,  and  after  these  wither  a  new  bud  arises 
which  develops  into  a  leaf-bearing  stem  or  pseudo-bulb. 
Amongst  the  smaller  or  dwarfer  Cattleyas,  that  under 
notice  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  interesting  ;  and  the 
flowers  measuring  3J  ins.  to  4J  ins.  in  diameter,  are 
therefore  large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  plant 
hearing  them.  In  good  forms  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  bright  rosy  purple,  while  the  three-lobed  lip  is 
paler  in  the  lower  part,  and  the  lamina  amethyst- 
purple,  with  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  disc. 

Choice  Orchids  in  Flower. 

A  few  good  things  are  now  in  bloom  in  the  collection 
of  6.  C.  Raphael,  Esq.,  at  Castle  Hill,  Englefield 
Green,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  Swan.  The  first  is 
Lrelia  autumnalis  alba,  a  most  charming  variety.  L. 
Gouldiana  in  its  way  is  equally  beautiful.  The  rare 
and  very  distinct  Lycaste  grandis,  commonly  called 
Paphinia  grandis,  is  also  in  bloom  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  new  Vanda  Amesiana,  with  a  spike  2  ft.  long,  and 
several  laterals,  will  be  in  flower. 
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Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies. 


Manchester. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  held  on  the  21st  inst., 
Mr.  E.  Griffiths  Hughes  presiding,  Mr.  H.  Ranger, 
Liverpool,  read  a  paper  on  “Plant  Culture  Under  Glass 
and  Insect  Pests.  ”  He  said  more  care  was  at  the  present 
time  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  plants  under  glass  than 
at  any  period  in  the  history  of  horticulture,  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  besides  the  quantity  being 
greater,  the  quality  was  now  much  better,  but  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  successful  growing  of 
plants  under  glass  was  the  insect  pest.  One  of  the 
first  principles  to  be  observed  by  gardeners,  especially 
with  regard  to  plants  under  glass,  was  cleanliness, 
more  so  as  regards  insects,  and  to  achieve  that  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which  fell  to  their  lot,  for 
the  great  trouble  was  to  destroy  the  insects  without 
injuring  the  plants.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
altogether  avoid  insect  pests.  One  of  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  was  the  mealy-bug,  which  was  the  most  difficult 
to  destroy.  Many  remedies  were  recommended  for 
their  destruction,  and  among  the  most  effective  he  had 
found  Fir  Tree  Oil  and  paraffin  oil.  Thrips  also  gave 
much  trouble,  and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  getting 
rid  of  these  pests  was  fumigation  by  tobacco  smoke. 
The  red-spider  was  most  destructive  to  plants,  and  a 
good  remedy  was  flour  of  sulphur  applied  in  a  dry 
form,  or  mixed  in  water  and  applied  with  the  syringe. 
The  best  way,  however,  was  to  paint  the  outside  of  the 
hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur,  and  fill  the  place  with 
fumes.  A  moist  growing  atmosphere  was  the  best 
preventative  of  the  spread  of  red-spider.  He  knew  no 
means  which  were  perfectly  satisfactory  in  destroying 
these  insect  pests  without  injury  to  the  plant,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him,  that  in  these  days  of 
scientific  discovery,  no  entirely  new  mode  of  dealing 
with  insect  pests  had  been  discovered.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  the  old  remedies  were 
altogether  superseded,  but  he  was  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  that  at  no  great  distant  date  a  simple,  °safe, 
inexpensive,  and  effectual  way  of  destroying  insect 
pests  would  be  discovered.  All  gardeners  were  agreed 
as  to  the  great  need  for  such  a  remedy,  for  in  order  to 


keep  pace  with  the  times,  a  gardener  found  it  necessary 
to  produce  the  best  possible  results  with  the  least 
possible  labour  and  expense.  The  chairman,  Messrs. 
A.  Stansfield,  W.  Plant,  Flowers,  W.  Elkin,  W.  B. 
Upjohn,  and  F.  Robinson  took  part  in  the  discussion 
that  followed. 

Reading. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  members  of 
this  excellent  society  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting 
on  Monday  last,  to  hear  a  paper  on  “Vegetables 
for  Exhibition,”  read  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  of  Bedfont,  the 
method  dealing  with  which  might  perhaps  be  better 
described  as  Vegetables  as  Exhibition  subjects.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Lees,  and  the  attendance 
included  many  of  the  leading  gardeners  of  the  district. 
Mr.  Woolford,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  exhibited 
some  excellent  Cypripediums,  but  the  exhibits  of 
interest  were  fewer  than  usual.  Mr.  Dean  referred 
deprecatingly  to  the  ordinarily  inferior  position  awarded 
to  vegetables  at  exhibitions,  in  schedules,  and  in 
newspaper  reports — in  all  cases  tacked  on  to  the  tail- 
end,  and  apparently  rather  tolerated  than  appreciated. 
Without  doubt  there  has  been  during  the  past  twenty 
years  a  wonderful  development  in  the  matter  of  beauty 
and  quality  in  vegetables,  hence  a  first-class  collection 
did  display  points  of  interest  and  of  beauty  which 
even  the  most  attractive  of  flowers  could  not  always 
excel.  Taking  the  various  popular  garden  vegetables 
seriatim,  he  defined  what  should  constitute  their 
leading  features  to  make  them  good  exhibition  sub¬ 
jects.  He  also  gave  a  list  of  the  best  kinds  to  show  at 
Midsummer  and  Michaelmas.  Further,  the  proper 
method  of  judging  was  referred  to,  and  some  hints 
giv^n  as  to  the  most  effective  way  of  setting  up  collec¬ 
tions  at  shows.  An  interesting  discussion  followed, 
taken  part  in  by  the  chairman,  Messrs.  Jones  (Sutton  & 
Sons),  Coombs  (Englefield),  Turton  (Maiden  Erleigh), 
Bowerman  (Hackwood),  &c.  Mr.  Dean  replying,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  latter  concluded  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  James  Martin  (the  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’ 
clever  foreman,  at  their  London  Road  Nurseries)  will, 
on  December  9th,  discourse  on  “  Primula  sinensis  from 
1819  to  1889,”  and  no  man  is  better  qualified  to  treat 
on  this  interesting  subject. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

Birmingham. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  exhibition  was  favoured  with 
fine  mild  weather  and  an  enormous  increase  of  visitors, 
while  the  exhibition  in  itself  was  remarkable  for  the 
increased  number  of  exhibits  and  their  quality.  The 
very  large  centenary  prizes  offered  for  forty-eight 
blooms  no  doubt  helped  to  bring  about  so  great  an 
attendance,  and  in  this  class  eight  fine  collections  of 
flowers  were  staged.  It  was  a  very  close  fight  between 
Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Marshall,  but  the  judges,  who 
gave  the  blooms  a  thorough  examination,  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Impney  lot.  The  awards  were  made  as 
follows: — First,  Mr.  Parker,  gardener  to  J.  Corbett, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Impney;  second,  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
Taunton ;  third,  Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Wingfield,  a  very  fine  lot  also  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Lindsay, 
gardener  to  Sir  T.  E.  Moss,  Bart.  ;  fifth,  Sir  Richard 
Moon,  Bart.  ;  sixth,  Mr.  Horsefield,  gardener  to  Lord 
Heytesbury. 

In  the  classes  for  twenty-four  and  eighteen  blooms, 
Mr.  Parker  was  also  first  in  each,  so  that  he  was  the 
champion  exhibitor  in  the  Chrysanthemum  classes. 
The  other  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  also  well  filled. 
The  first  prize  lot  of  twelve  Anemone-flowered  was  won 
by  Mr.  Coombe,  The  Gardens,  Himley,  with  a  very 
pretty  lot,  and  as  this  section  will  come  more  promi¬ 
nently  to  the  front  at  exhibitions,  we  give  the  names  : — 
Fabian  de  Mediana,  Madlle.  Cabrol,  Miss  Annie  Lowe, 
Souvenir  de  Madame  Blandineries,  Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh,  Georges  Sand,  Fleur  de  Marie,  and  Princess 
Louise.  Special  classes  are  arranged  for  local  growers 
who  reside  in  the  Birmingham  district,  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  now  very  extensively  cultivated  in  and 
about  the  city.  For  twelve  incurved  and  twelve  Japanese, 
Mr.  Brasiere,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Martineau,  was 
first  with  very  fine  blooms,  and  there  were  other 
highly  meritorious  exhibits  in  these  classes.  A  very 
interesting  display  of  new  varieties  came  from  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Maidenhead,  and  many  promising  novelties 
were  amongst  them.  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  was  thus 
seen,  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  November,  1890, 
to  see  her  in  her  true  character.  Then  there  were 
blooms  of  the  new  single,  Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds, 
rich  in  the  yellow  colour,  and  very  showy,  but  semi¬ 
double.  In  the  reflexed  Japanese  are  a  few  promising 
sorts,  viz.,  James  Carter,  M.  Girena,  Putney  George, 


Adirondac,  Fort  Harte,  Marsalia,  Carnea  Maxima,  and 
La  Scabienne.  Mr.  Owen  had  a  few  beautiful  Anemone- 
flowered — Mrs.  J.  G.  Price,  E.  C.  Jukes,  Mrs.  Judge 
Benedict,  Madame  Robert  Owen,  and  M.  Charles 
Lebocqz.  In  incurved,  Lady  Dorothy,  lighter  than 
Charles  Gibson  ;  and  Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  a  sport  from 
Princess  of  Wales,  yellow,  shaded  with  rosy  bronze. 
Perle  Precieuse  and  Ada  Spaulding,  a  new  American 
incurved,  light  rose  base,  and  the  upper  part  white, 
and  very  promising.  Amongst  the  Japanese,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Spaulding,  W.  W.  Cowles,  Madame  Alfred  Carriere, 
Gold,  Robert  Crawford,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mr. 
A.  II.  \  eve,  Leon  Frache,  Mr.  F.  Thompson,  and 
George  Atkinson  will  find  their  way  into  collections. 
In  the  class  for  large  groups  of  Chrysanthemums, 
three  lots  were  set  up.  First,  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  with  a 
superb  display  ;  second,  Sir  Thomas  Martineau  ;  third, 
Mr.  I.  A.  Walton.  In  the  class  for  smaller  groups 
there  were  several  exhibitors. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  are  always  a  feature  at  this 
Chrysanthemum  show,  but  the  season  being  so  early 
and  the  show  rather  late,  many  of  the  plants  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  exhibited  were  past ;  still 
there  was  a  fine  display.  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  was  first  for 
nine  plants,  and  also  for  six  plants ;  Sir  Thomas 
Martineau  was  second  in  both  classes  ;  Dir.  Denning, 
florist,  was  third  for  nine  ;  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Dyer  extra. 
The  other  classes  for  plants  in  pots  were  also  well 
filled. 

Three  fine  lots  of  six  ornamental  plants  were  set  up, 
in  which  there  were  many  specimens  of  great  excellence. 
Two  collections  of  six  Orchids  were  staged,  and  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Charles  Winn,  Esq.,  Selly- 
oak  (Mr.  C.  Barnes,  gardener),  amongst  them  being 
Oncidium  tigrinum,  Cypripedium  Sedeni,  a  large  pot 
of  C.  Spicerianum,  and  Masdevallia  Veitchii  grandi- 
flora  ;  Mr.  W.  Powell,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick, 
Esq.,  was  second.  Messrs.  Heath  k  Son,  nurserymen, 
Cheltenham,  sent  a  few  Orchids,  including  their  new 
Laelia  Tresederiana,  to  which  a  certificate  was  awarded. 

The  display  of  Primulas  was  very  extensive,  more 
than  three  hundred  plants  being  staged.  There  were 
several  classes  for  Primulas,  and  the  classes  were  well 
filled,  and  throughout  the  plants  were  very  good.  In 
the  open  classes,  Messrs.  Thomson  k  Co.,  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen,  Birmingham,  were  first  for  twelve  and 
six  plants,  also  for  six  double  Primulas,  six  Fern-leaved 
Primulas,  as  well  as  taking  the  premier  prize  for  the 
best  single  Primula  in  the  exhibition,  it  being  a  fine  plant 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  a  beautiful  tinted  white  variety; 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen, 
Birmingham,  were  a  good  second  for  twelve  plants,  and 
also  taking  prizes  in  other  classes.  In  the  gentlemen's 
gardeners  classes  for  Primulas,  Sir  Thomas  Martineau 
was  first  for  twelve  and  for  six  singles  ;  Mr.  Cooper, 
The  Gardens,  Highbury,  was  second  ;  and  for  three 
doubles,  Mr.  Hyla  Elkington  was  first.  There  were 
other  classes  for  Primulas  in  competition  for  extra 
prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Messrs.  Pope  & 
Sons. 

The  numerous  bouquets  were  of  the  highest  quality, 
both  in  the  open  class  and  in  that  for  gentlemen’s 
gardeners.  The  fruit  department  of  the  show  was  a 
great  attraction,  the  Grapes  especially,  which  were 
numerous  and  fine.  For  six  bunches,  Mr.  Goodacre 
was  first  with  a  grand  lot  of  Gros  Colmar,  Lady  Downes, 
and  Gros  Maroc,  two  bunches  of  each  ;  J.  F.  Campbell, 
Esq.,  second,  and  Mr.  Iggulden,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Cork,  third.  For  three  bunches,  first,  Mr.  Campbell  ; 
second,  Mr.  Goodacre.  For  three  bunches  of  white 
Grapes,  first,  H.  C.  Curzon,  Esq.,  with  very  fine  and 
well-coloured  Muscats.  Apples  and  Pears  are  always 
well  and  numerously  represented  at  Birmingham.  Mr. 
R.  H.  C.  Neville  was  first  for  six  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples  ;  and  Colonel  Paulet  first  for  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples.  Mr.  Parker,  Impney,  was  first  for  eight 
dishes  of  superb  Pears.  Messrs.  Rivers  k  Sons,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  contributed,  not  for  competition,  a  good 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  including  some  very 
fine  varieties  not  in  general  cultivation.  A  fine  collec¬ 
tion  was  also  staged  by  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Son, 
Worcester,  quality  and  colour  being  evident  throughout 
this  lot.  Messsrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  sent  a  fine 
collection  of  Potatos,  including  some  of  their  recently 
introduced  varieties,  and  some  very  promising  seedlings. 

The  local  nurserymen  always  give  loyal  support  to 
these  exhibitions  by  sending  honorary  exhibits. 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Co.  sent  a  superb  display  of  floral 
arrangements  ;  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  a  grand  group 
of  plants  very  artistically  arranged,  and  a  large  and 
very  handsome  chaplet  of  flowers.  Messrs.  Hewitt  & 
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Co.  sent  a  pretty  group  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in 
flower,  also  a  group  of  well-grown  and  bloomed 
Bouvardias  and  Cyclamens  ;  Mr.  Denning,  florist,  a 
fine  lot  of  Cyclamens.  Messrs.  Pope  k  Sons  sent  a 
fine  lot  of  winter-blooming  plants  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  including  Le  Bruant,  fine  in  mass  and  colour; 
and  a  very  beautiful  variety,  Souvenir  de  Mirande, 
which  will  find  its  way  into  collections.  Many  other 
exhibits  call  for  notice,  but  the  very  crowded  state  of 
the  Hall  at  all  times,  even  before  the  judging  was 
finished,  made  note-taking  almost  impossible. 


Liverpool. 

The  annual  exhibition  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  on  the 
19th  and  20th  inst.  was  hardly  up  to  the  usual 
Liverpool  standard,  a  considerable  falling  off  being 
noticeable  in  the  quality  of  the  incurved  varieties. 
The  Japanese  section  on  the  other  hand  was  grandly 
represented,  and  compensated  in  some  measure  for  the 
weakness  of  the  others.  We  have  also  seen  better- 
trained  plants  here,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Pompons, 
which  were  very  good.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
were  fairly  shown,  Orchids  somewhat  meagrely  con¬ 
sidering  the  locality  ;  but  Roman  Hyacinths,  as  usual 
here,  were  very  fine. 

The  great  attraction  was,  of  course,  the  competition 
in  the  premier  class  for  forty-eight  cut  blooms,  which 
was  very  keen,  and  in  which  the  awards  were  made  as 
follows  :  First,  Mr.  Foster,  gardener  to  S.  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Esq.,  Thringwell  Hall,  Broad  Green  ;  second,  Mr. 
Edwards,  gardener  to  H.  Tate,  Esq.,  Allerton  Beeches  ; 
third,  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H.  "Watts,  Esq.,  and 
fourth,  Mr.  Gould,  gardener  to  R.  N.  Dale,  Esq., 
Bromboro’  Hall.  The  varieties  shown  in  this  and  the 
other  classes  were  the  usual  well-known  sorts,  and  need 
not  here  be  enumerated.  The  prizes  in  all  the  classes 
were  well  contested.  The  fruit  classes  were  not  so  well 
filled  as  usual,  but  the  quality  was  good  all  round  ;  and 
the  Apples  and  Pears  especially  so.  Amongst  miscel¬ 
laneous  contributions  we  noted  a  very  superior  group  of 
Cyclamens  in  front  of  the  orchestra  from  Messrs.  Ker 
&  Sons  ;  a  capital  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
from  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.  ;  and  an  excellent 
collection  of  Apples  from  Dicksons,  Limited. 


Bacup. 

The  second  exhibition  of  the  Bacup  Floral  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  and,  like 
the  previous  one,  proved  to  be  a  success  financially, 
with  the  gratifying  addition,  from  the  promoters’  point 
of  view,  of  the  exhibits  in  all  departments  showing 
great  improvement  in  quality.  One  of  the  largest 
exhibitors  was  John  Harwood,  Esq.,  J.P.,  whose  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Wilcox,  was  successful  in  securing  sixteen  of 
the  prizes.  The  president,  Edward  Hoyle,  Esq-,  J.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Ferguson),  was  also  successful  in  securing 
awards  in  many  of  the  competitions.  Mr.  Bell,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Roundell,  Skipton,  secured  the  premier  award 
with  twelve  Japs,  and  the  same  number  of  incurved. 
Mr.  Bell  had  also  the  best  dozen  Japs  ;  Mr.  Wilcox 
the  best  twelve  incurved.  Of  trained  plants  Mr. 
Ferguson  and  Mr.  Wilcox  had  the  best  six  trained 
Japs  and  incurved  varieties  respectively.  Sir.  J.  S. 
Sutcliffe,  J.P.,  was  also  a  large  and  successful  exhibitor 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  fruits  ;  and  in  the  amateurs’ 
competitions,  Mr.  Joshua  H.  Hoyle,  the  indefatigable 
secretary  of  the  society,  well  proved  his  skill  as  a  culti¬ 
vator.  With  table  plants,  Primulas,  Roman  Hyacinths, 
hardy  Ferns,  and  Orchids,  &c.,  David  Lord,  Esq., 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  his  group  of  Orchids 
especially  being  much  and  deservedly  admired  ;  and 
not  the  least  pleasant  item  in  the  day’s  proceedings  was 
the  presentation  of  a  Gold  Medal  to  this  gentleman, 
made  on  behalf  of  the  society  by  the  president. 
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THE  STOVE. 

Epiphyllums. — Plants  of  these  are  sufficiently  accom¬ 
modating  to  be  flowered  either  in  a  greenhouse  where 
the  temperature  is  suitable  for  a  collection  of  flowering 
subjects,  or  in  a  stove,  where  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is 
maintained.  When  not  closely  looked  after,  Epi¬ 
phyllums  are  very  liable  to  bug  and  scale,  and  before 
introducing  them  to  another  house — or,  indeed,  before 
they  come  into  bloom — they  should  be  gone  over  with 
a  small  brash  and  soft-soap  or  Fir  Tree  Oil,  in  order  to 
destroy  every  trace  of  the  pests.  Look  well  into  the 
joints  and  under  the  branches. 


Gardenias. — Except  where  these  have  been  forced 
for  early  bloom,  the  main  batches  will  now  be  at  rest, 
affording  a  good  opportunity  of  giving  them  a  thorough 
cleaning.  Mealy-bug  is  very  partial  not  only  to 
Gardenias,  but  [to  many  other  members  of  the  same 
order,  and  secrete  themselves  about  and  amongst  the 
buds  in  such  a  way  that  .they  are  difficult  to  dislodge, 
and  more  especially  after  the  plants  have  come  into 
bloom.  The  usual  remedies  may  be  applied,  but  Fir 
Tree  Oil  hag-  the  property  of  making  the  foliage  look 
fresh  and  clean. 

Climbers. — Less  water  is  required  by  these  in  winter 
than  during  summer,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
evergreen  kinds— and  especially  those  with  foliage  of 
thin  texture— are  liable  to  suffer  if  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  growing  is  allowed  to  get  dust  dry  for  any 
length  of  time.  Such  must  be  watered  as  they  require 
it,  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  foliage,  to  keep  the 
wood  firm,  and  to  plump  up  the  flower  buds.  Those 
that  are  planted  out  cannot  be  moved  elsewhere,  but 
those  in  pots  and  tubs  can  be  taken  to  a  house  with  a 
lower  temperature,  where  they  will  be  all  the  more 
thoroughly  induced  to  rest.  Less  water,  under  these 
conditions,  will  be  necessitated,  otherwise  harm  must 
follow.  The  intermediate  house,  rather  than  a  cool 
greenhouse,  is  the  best  place  for  such  as  Allamandas 
and  Clerodendrons,  because  the  stems  or  their  branches 
are  liable  to  die  under  very  cool  treatment. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Flowering  Plants. — Where  a  show  of  bloom  has  to 
be  maintained  through  the  winter,  the  place  should 
more  properly  be  considered  a  conservatory,  whether 
built  after  any  special  design  or  not.  The  atmosphere 
of  such  a  house  should  now  be  maintained  at  a  steady 
night  temperature  of  50°,  otherwise  a  display  of  bloom 
cannot  be  kept  up  after  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over. 
Damp  is  another  enemy  to  be  specially  guarded 
against,  or  many  of  the  subjects  with  delicate  petals 
will  soon  get  spotted,  and  their  beauty  marred.  All 
superfluous  moisture  caused"  by  watering  should  be 
mopped  up  immediately  the  operation  is  completed,  and 
ventilation  given  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

Roses  Planted  Out. — Where  these  are  planted  out 
in  warm  houses  with  the  view  of  getting  an  early 
supply  of  bloom,  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  matter  of  watering, 
otherwise  the  flowers  will  not  be  so  good  as  expected. 
This  is  all  the  more  necessary  where  the  hot-water 
pipes  are  close  to  them,  and  the  damage  is  sometimes 
done  before  the  fact  is  noticed. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — Keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  young  Vines 
in  the  first-started  house,  and  should  they  be  seen  to 
be  breaking  unequally— that  is,  if  the  buds  on  the  top 
of  the  rods  are  starting  ahead  of  the  others— bend  the 
rods  down,  and  keep  syringing  the  lower  parts  two  or 
three  times  a  day  until  the  buds  break  freely.  A  night 
temperature  of  58°  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present, 
allowing  it  to  run  up  to  70°  with  sunshine,  which  will 
not  be  over  plentiful  this  month.  Vines  in  pots  may 
be  forced  somewhat  harder,  giving  them  a  temperature 
of  60°  by  night,  and  70°  by  day  with  sunshine.  Grapes 
still  hanging  on  the  Vines  may  now  be  cut,  and  taken 
to  the  fruit  room  ;  but  the  latter,  before  being  so  occu¬ 
pied,  should  be  whitewashed,  cleaned  out,  ventilated, 
and  a  good  fire  lighted  to  dispel  damp.  This  cannot 
be  so  conveniently  done  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Grapes,  because  the  latter  shrivel  in  a  short  time  under 
the  influence  of  much  fire-heat,  and  their  keeping  in 
good  condition  would  be  of  short  duration. 

Tomatos. — Those  who  are  fortunate  iu  having  a 
supply  of  these  in  pots,  with  unripe  fruits  hanging 
upon  them,  should  remove  them  to  a  forcing  pit  or 
other  place  where  a  moderately  high  temperature  is 
kept  up,  when  the  fruits  will  swell  up  and  ripen 
gradually,  furnishing  a  supply  until  December. 
Although  the  flavour  is  not  equal  to  those  grown  in 
summer,  they  will  be  acceptable. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Digging  and  Trenching. — All  work  of  this  kind 
should  proceed  apace  during  the  present  spell  of  open 
weather.  Borders  or  squares  intended  for  the  growth 
of  Onions  should  be  heavily  manured  and  dug,  giving  a 
good  sprinkling  of  gas-lime  to  kill  what  pupie  of  the 
Onion  grub  may  be  in  the  soil.  This  should  be  applied 
near  the  surface.  Soot  may  also  be  used  in  the  same 
way,  both  being  of  manurial  value. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 

When  sending  Flowers  or  Fruits  for  identification  it 
is  requested  that  not  more  than  six  be  sent  at  one  time, 
that  the  specimens  he  good  ones,  and  all  legibly 
numbered. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Books. — A—h — r  :  The  most  useful  to  you  would  he  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  their  Culture.  By  Edwin  Molyneux,  Swanmore 
Park,  Bishops  Waltham,  Hants.  Price  Is. 

Chrysanthemums. —  T.  P. :  The  large  flower  appears  to  be 
Japonais.  The  yellow  Pompon  is  an  undoubted  sport  from 
Snowdrop,  and  is  identical  with  the  variety  named  Primrose 
League,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Davis  x  Jones  some  three  years  ago. 
It  is  also  called  Yellow  Snowdrop. 

Chrysanthemum  Shows  :  Disputed  Judgments. — H .  S. : 
Unless  expressly  stated  to  the  contrary,  when  a  certain  prescribe  1 
space  is  stipulated,  we  should  understand  it  to  mean  that  it  is 
not  to  he  exceeded,  not  that  it  should  absolutely  be  filled.  If  a 
man  can  win  with  a  smaller  collection  than  the  limit  allowed  by 
the  schedule,  so  much  the  more  is  it  to  his  credit.  Y'ou  have  no 
cause  of  complaint  because  only  two  judges  were  appointed, 
unless  a  greater  number  is  mentioned  in  the  rules  of  the  society. 
It  is  a  good  rule  to  have  three  judges,  hut  many  societies  only 
have  two.  The  fact  of  the  judges  being  also  members  of  the 
committee  does  not  disqualify  them,  but  we  always  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  electing  members  of  the  governing  body  to  act  as 
censors  It  is  done  by  the  committee  of  the  N.  C.  S.  to  some 
extent,  hut  the  practice  is  not  generally  approved. 

Green  Primrose. — A.  Martin:  Is  it  the  calyx  or  the  corolla 
which  is  green?  Of  the  former  there  are  plenty,  bnt  flowers 
with  a  green  corolla  are  not  common.  Could  you  send  us  a 
bloom? 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Friend:  The  Orchid  is  Dendrobium 
Linawianum  ;  the  other  is  Rhododendron  arboreum  limbatum, 
TP.  D.  Marks :  The  Phalsenopsis  amabilis  of  Blume,  or  the  P 
grandiflora  of  Lindley.  J.  XV. :  1,  Begonia  incarnata,  var.  atro- 
purpurea ;  2,  Cyperus  alternifolius ;  3,  Begonia  metalliea ;  4, 
Pelargonium  tomentosum.  A  Constant  Reader:  Libonia  flori- 
bunda.  A.  A. :  Regret  we  cannot  identify  your  Rose  at  this 
season.  If  you  will  send  again,  when  they  are  more  in 
character,  we  shall  he  happy  to  do  our  best  with  it.  A.  R., 
Jun. :  Lonicera  fragrantissima. 

Communications  Received. — T.  W.  G.— G.  N. — A  Northern 
Florist— J  C.  F.— W.  S.— A.  D— J.  P.— H.  H.— A.  O.— S.  C.— 
W.  &  J.  B. — T.  W. — H.  J.  B. — Random— J.  H.  (many  thanks)— 
C.  L.  Allen— W.  K.— J.  G.— R.  O. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

William  Ethep.ington,  Swanscombe,  Kent. — Select  List  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

November  25th. 

Messrs,  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  slow  trade  for 
Clover  Seed.  English  Red  aud  Cow  Grass  offers 
more  freely,  hut  quality  is  not  fine.  American  Red  is 
dearer.  French  Red  steady.  White,  Alsike  and  Tre¬ 
foil  unchanged.  Heavy  Perennial  Rye  Grass  is  2s. 
per  quarter  higher. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

November  27th. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  i.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  16  3  0 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  21  0  —St.  Michaels,  each  2  0  4  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0  Plums . j-sieve 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Begonias,  various, 

per  doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

specimens,  each  16  5  0 

Cockscombs  _ doz. 

Cyperus,  .<  per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Dracama  viridis, 

per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 

Hydrangeas . 

Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Primula  ..  ..per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Solanums _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  hunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus _ per  100  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  10  16  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  ;  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  j  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  'Radishes  ..perdozenl6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  . .  2 

Cucumbers  _ each  10  16  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  o  16 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

PoiATOs.-Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 
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Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  buDCh  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..3  0  6  0 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  OS  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  3  0  6  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  0  6  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

French,  per  bunch  0  6  10 
Dahlias  . .  12  bunches  2  0  4  0 
Epiphyllum,doz  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Gladioli  ..12  bunches  6  0  12  0 
Gladioli  brenchleyensis, 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  0  9 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  9  16 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  5  0  8  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Lilium,  various, 

12  blooms  10  SO 
Lilium  longiflorum, 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French).. per  bun.  16  2  6 

Narcissus  (papr-wliit) 

doz.  sprays  10  10 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  3  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  0  9  16 
Stephanotis,12  sprays  3  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen,  o  6  10 
Violets. ..  .12  bunches  10  16 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 
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Certificated  since  1859— Chrysanthemum  Societies,  &c. 


“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


NOW  READY.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — HeatiDg  of  Vineries. 

VII.— Planting  Vines  :  when  and  how  to 
do  it. 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX. — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


eosfBsss, 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII. — Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PBICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3 d. 
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National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue, 

WITH  NEW  SUPPLEMENT,. 

NOW  READY.  Price  Is.;  Free  by  Post,  Is.  Id. 
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CATALOGUE  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


prepared  by  a  Specially  Selected  Committee  of 
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ESTABLISHED  18  4-8.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  EOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG  GRATES ,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FR03I  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

From  whom  the  ORIGINAL  ANTHRACITE  only  can  be  had.  [See  “GARDENING  WORLD,"  January,  5. 1SS9. 


U 


DARLINGTON 


n 


Much  cheaper 
than  any 
other. 
First-class 
quality 
guaranteed. 
Complete  pro¬ 
tection  with 
thorough 
ventilation. 
Can  be 
instantly 
removed  and 
the  trees 
exposed. 
Price  com¬ 
plete  from 
10s.  per  foot 
run. 


Price  lists  of 
the 

“Darlington” 
Wall  Cover. 
Glazed  Wall 
Tree 

Protectors, 

Glasshouses, 

Improved 

Garden 

Frames, 

and 

Hot-Water 
Heating 
Appaiatus 
&c. ,  &c. 

Free  on 
application. 


CLASS  WALL-COVER. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Mahers, 

"W.  Richardson  &  Co., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers, 

DARLING-TON. 


m  FLUE  PIPE 


TOO  PE’  S 

PATENT 

Celebrated.  Hot-water  Boilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  be  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heating  every  description  of 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Propa¬ 
gators,  Simplex  Fuinigator,  &c. 

“complete  satisfaction  cua'ranteIed 


STEPNEY 


Catalogues  and  Estimates  free. 

G.  TOOPE,  f.r.h.S-,  &  Co, 

SQUARE,  LONDON, 


HEW  Harrison  m  1 Egs  Cj|3  jg  n 

K  N  ITS  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

KNITS  Gloves  and  every  description 
■f  Clothing  In  WOOL,  BILK,  or  COTTON 
in  100  different  lar.cy  patterns  nil  upon 
one  machine.  Lists  2d.  pzr  tost. 

WE  HARRISON,  Patentee 

123.  Portlakd  Si..  Manchester, _ 

Copper  Indestructible  Labels  for  Plants,  Trees, 
Pots,  and  Borders  (Chandler's  Patent). 

SIMPLE,  EFFECTIVE,  IMPERISHABLE. 

Supplied  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  or  direct  from 
Mr.  A.  CHANDLER,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 

Samples  and  prices  on  application. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid . 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LOUDON,  S.W. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 
Complete,  as  sketch,  from 
£3  10s. 

Illustrated  Lists.  Recent  testi. 
monials  free. 

kf  «  Works.  BEST  GREEN,  TOTTEN- 

0YERENDS  HAM,  LONDON,  n. 


Sit  Tils 

For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC, 

Descriptive  CA  TALOG  UES  Post-free. 

A  HHEAL&SONS 

Crawley,  Sussex. 


MILLTRAGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  St  SEEO  MERCHANTS, 
BIGHGATE  JTOKSEB.I1BS, 

LONDON  N. 


mi\TC\M\UPAR\IQ. 
pWEBESft  w  BrestnvBMk  ml 

We  GARQLH. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIC1  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  he  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


Zinc  Chrysanthemum  Cups 


FOR  EXHIBITING  CUT  BLOOMS. 


per  doz. 
and  small 
per  doz. 


2-INCH,  suitable  for  Incurved 
2J  „  „  „  large  Incurved 

Japanese  .. 

3  ,  „  „  large  Japanese  ..  „ 

ZINC  WATER  TUBES . 

CONICAL  ZINC  FLOWER  BOTTLES,  with  3-inch  cups 
fitted  telescopically,  for  staging  specimen  blooms, 

per  doz. 

IVORY  TWEEZERS  for  dressing  blooms  each 

STEEL  „  „  „ 

PAINTED  STANDS,  fitted  with6cupsand  tubes 
Ditto  do.  fitted  with  1 2  cups  and  tubes 
BOXES  to  carry  12  blooms,  fitted  with  lock  .. 

Ditto  to  carry  24  „  „  „  „ 

OSMAN  &  Co.,  132,  Commercial  St.,  London,  E. 


6 

2 

2 

4 

7 

15 

13 


C .  FRAZER’S  Executors, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH, 

No.  58— THE  “RAPID”  PROPAGATOR 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest 
before  the  public,  and  will 
he  found  especially  service¬ 
able  to  Amateuis  and 
Gardeners.  These  Propa¬ 
gators  are  constructed  of 
good  redwood  deal,  painted 
three  coats  of  oil  colour, 
and  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass. 
The  glass  in  the  top  slides 
in  a  groove,  and  can  be 
easily  removed  for  venti¬ 
lation  or  attention  to  the 
plants.  The  bottom  of  the 
propagating  chamber  is  of 
corrugated  iron.  The  heat 
is  generated  by  means  of  an 
Oil  Lamp  underneath  the 
Boiler  (as  shown  in  draw¬ 
ing).  and  is  retained  in  the 
Heating  Chamber.  With 
proper  care  at  first  the 
lamp  will  hum  without  attention  for  about  24  hours.  Cash 
Prices,  Carriage  Paid — No.  1  size,  £2  ;  No.  2  size,  £2  7s.  6 d. 
Depth  of  Propagating  Chamber,  11  ins.  Packing  Cases,  5s. 
extra  ;  allowed  if  returned. 

CUCUMBER  FRAME  LIGHTS, 

2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with  irun  bars  across,  and  fitted  with 
handle,  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass  and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour, 
complete,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.,  16s.  each. 

Orders  kOs.  value  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Bailway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh ,  Glasgow,  Dublin ,  and 
Belfast.  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouses,  Garden  Frames , 
Propagators ,  Handlights ,  Ac.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


RIPPINGILLE’S 

PATENT  PORTABLE 

HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS 

For  Heating  small  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  &c. 

ODOURLESS,  SMOKELESS,  EFFICIENT,  &  ECONOMICAL 


s.  d. 
3  6 


They  will  burn  20  hours  without  attention,  and  are  so  simple  a 
child  can  manage  them.  Manufactured  of  the  best  material, 
carefully  tested  and  warranted  sound.  Price  from  22s.  6d.  each. 
Made  in  Five  Sizes.  Sold  by  all  Ironmongers.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  name  of  nearest  Agent  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  Sole  Makers, 

THE  ALBION  LAMP  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


GEEEHHOUSES.  —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  bandy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  Ss.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  J-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans.  &c.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


BENTLEY’S  INSECTICIDE. 

Mr.  G.  Wvtues,  Sgon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley's  Insecticide  is  a"  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests." 

— for  particulars  atplt  to — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.M.  Pollett&Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  V1?  \  ’  Charles  Eason” ’^Son  Dublin  and  Belfast 

County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  November  30th,  1SS9.—  Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow .  Agents  for  Ireland.  Messrs.  Charles  , 


WEEKLY-ONE  PENNY. 


Vol.  VI. — No.  275. 


(  Office :  17,  Catherine  St.,  ) 
|  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ( 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7th,  1889. 


j  Registered  at  the  General  Post 
j  Office  as  a  Newspaper. 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  \d. 


20,000 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

Must  be  sold.— ccelogyne  cris- 

TATA  and  the  CHATSWORTH  VARIETY,  well  grown, 
with  bloom  spikes.— TRUSTEES  of  the  late  J.  STEVENSON, 
Timperley,  Cheshire. 

/CARNATIONS  A  SPECIALITY.— Hardy 

\^J  border,  in  80  varieties,  every  shade  of  colour,  strong  well- 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Descriptive  Price  List  free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to — S.  ROGERS,  Syers  House,  Whittlesea,  Peterboro’. 

MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gymno- 
gramma'ochracea). — Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid. — R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

ORCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  New  Inter¬ 
leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  just  published,  post  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSMAN  &  CO.,  Colchester. 

SEAKALE. — Extra  fine  Crowns  for  Forcing, 

9s.  per  100,  or  80s.  per  1000. 

R.  B.  WOOD,  Horeham  Manor,  Horeham  Road,  Sussex.  5 

R"  OSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

pH  RYSANT1 HEMUM  CULT  URE.— 

Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

EW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  MISS 

MARGARET  (large  Anemone),  F.C.C.,  2s.  6cf.  each  ;  Mrs. 
A.  Hardy,  2s.  6d.  each  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Is.  lid.  each  Orders 
booked  now  for  the  above  and  1,070  other  varieties.  Catalogue, 
with  most  complete  directions  on  cultivation,  price  id. — 
W.  E.  BOYCE,  F.N.C.S.,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  best  quality,  6d.  per 

lb.  ;  14  lbs.,  6s.  Gd.  Special  ditto,  Id.  per  lb.  ;  14  lbs., 
7s  6(f.  Tobacco  Fibre  (very  strong)  9 d.  per  lb  ;  14  lbs.,  10s. 
Reduction  for  large  quantities.— SHORLAND  &  Co.,  26,  South- 
well  Street,  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6<A  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-floweriDg  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Best  sorts,  true  to 

V_^  name,  strong  CUTTINGS  now  ready,  from  Is.  6 d.  per  doz., 
10s.  per  100.  Many  of  the  best  prizes  in  the  country  are  taken  by 
my  customers.  For  price  of  new  Japanese,  Incurved,  Ac.,  see 
CATALOGUE,  two  stamps,  of  WM.  ETHERINGTON,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Grower,  Swanscombe,  Kent. 

PRUNING  AND  BUDDING  KNIVES^ 

RAZORS,  SCISSORS,  &c.— Taylor's  Eye  Witness,  Stag 
handles,  brass-capped  Pruning  Knives,  sent  post  free,  Is.  2d. 
each ;  also  Ivory  Handle  Budding  Knives,  Is.  2d.  Hollow- 
Ground  Razors,  Is.  2d.,  also  Scissors,  Is.  2d.  ;  ail  warranted. 
Marvellous  value.  Illustrated  List,  post  free. — JOHN  TAYLOR 
&  SON,  Cutlers,  &c.,  Norland  Road,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

\J  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams:  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rad  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address"  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. _ 

Plant  now  for  Spring  Flowering. 

/CLEARANCE  SALE  OF  BULBS,  at 

Reduced  Prices.— Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Lrocu;,  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxa,  &c.  Priced  List  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.— BARR  &  SON,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant, 

Hardy  weldgrown  fruit  trees 

from  Scotland.  FOREST  TREES  from  Scotland. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  from  Scotland.  Send  for  new  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  our  large  and  varied  Stock,  grown  to 
perfection  and  true  to  name. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late 
Downie  &  Laird),  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Edinburgh. 

SUTTON’S  CYCLAMEN.— Sow  Now. 

Sutton’s  Prize,  mixed,  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet ;  Sutton’s 
Vulcan  (rich  crimson),  5s.  and  2s.  6cl.  per  packet ;  Sutton’s 
Giant  White,  5s.  and  2s.  Qd.  per  packet.  “A  grander  lot  of 
plants  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  .  .  .  Colours  bright  and 

well  diversified,  and  beautiful  foliage  which  has  been  very  much 
improved  of  late.” — W.  J.  Journal  of  Horticulture. 
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UTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen, 
READING.  (All  Flower  Seeds  sent  Post  Free). 


TV/TURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

Iv-A  Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Horncastle. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Selection  of  100 

W  Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  15s.  or  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  be  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application. — 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 

IX/TESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  Nur- 

serymen,  Sidcup,  and  2S5,  286,  287,  2SS,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “ COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

PRUNING  SEASON.— The  Patentees  con¬ 
fidently  recommend  their  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner  to  all 
those  who  have  Trees  under  their  care.  Unsolicited  Testimonial 
from  one  of  the  leading  Fruit  Growers,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Maidstone,  Kent: — “We  like  your  Tree  Pruner  very  much, 
being  most  effective  ;  those  we  have  sold  give  great  satisfaction.” 
Lists  and  Testimonials  free  from  the  Patentees,  GEO.  COPPIN 
&  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

FERNS. — Trade  offer;  cheap;  thousands  to 

select  from.  SMITH,  the  London  Fern  Nursery,  Lough- 
boro’  Road,  Brixton,  S.W.  The  pretty  Pteris  Mayii,  well-grown 
bushy  stuff  in  60’s,  12s.  and  14s.  100.  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
Onychiumjaponicum,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Polypodium  aureum, 
and  20  other  saleable  kinds,  10s.  and  12s.  100.  Pteris  tremula, 
large  stuff  in  60’s,  14s.  and  16s.  100.  Packing  free. 

Daffodil  sales,  close  or.— At  this 

Season  we  Close  the  Sales  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  I 
have  to  again  thank  my  English  and  Scotch  friends  for  the  very 
large  support  hitherto  accorded  me,  and  I  really  do  not  know 
what  I  should  have  done  but  for  the  efforts  (through  The.  Garden 
in  particular  on  my  behalf)  of  the  Messrs.  Engleheart  and  Barr. 
They  have  made  me  so  very  famous  by  their  praises  of  the  Daffodils 
coming  from  Ireland.  I  do  wish  someone  would  give  us  a  Seed¬ 
ling  White  Daffodil  the  size  of  Emperor.  I  am  doing  my  best. — 
WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Seedsman,  Cork,  Ireland. 

KNIGHT’S  WORLD-FAMED  VICTORIA 

DAISIES. — Having  made  a  speciality  of  this  magnificent 
little  favourite.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  we  stand  unrivalled  for 
size,  colour  and  shape  of  these  beautiful  Daisies.  The  blooms 
when  full  grown  measure  over  2  ins.  across,  looking  more  like 
large  Ranunculus  blooms,  on  footstalks  8  ins.  long,  which  makes 
them  invaluable  for  cut  bloom.  We  now  offer  over  70  best 
named  varieties,  3s.  per  doz.  ;  mixed,  Is.  3d.  doz.  Please  order 
early  to  ensure  the  pick  of  the  season,  bulbs  of  best  quality 
from  3d.  doz.  Send  for  Bulb  List. — B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist, 
Battle. 


PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard”  Tree  Pruners 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Banksian  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the  “  Giant "  Pruner,  the  “  Myticuttah," 
and  the  “  AERIAL  ”  Pruning  Saws  and  Hooks,  &c. ,  &c.  Sold 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Priee  Lists  may  be  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

tf  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Hlustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

HE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

REENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world.— ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  bad  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

G Greenhouse  fires,  stoves,  Ac.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  — For  price  apply  G.  J.  EVESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham. 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 

Heating  apparatus.  — Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
WATTOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  page  223. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

fj  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

E&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

•  Hot-water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  “Reform"  Sash  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS. -Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

EATING  APPARATUS.  —  Catalogues 

free.  Boilers,  Pipes,  &c.  Over  1,000,000  Exp.  joints 
Write  to  Inventor— J.  ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 


H 

sold. 


ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLY’GON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W, _ 

B~  EESON’S  MANURE.  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carlirook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d. 

ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

VjT  on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  CO.  (Limited), 
London.  _ 

BllIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottla 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Dutch  Bulbs. 

GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES,  on  MONDAY,  WEDNES¬ 
DAY,  and  THURSDAY  NEXT. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
and  THURSDAY,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o'clock  each  day,  ex¬ 
tensive  consignments  of  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and  other  BULBS  from  Holland, 
lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  Private  Buyers. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


TUESDAY  NEXT. 

Special  Sale  of  Lilies. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
December  10th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  10,000 
unusually  fine  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  just  received  from 
Japan,  in  splendid  condition ;  a  great  variety  of  other  Lilies, 
together  with  a  large  assortment  of  Hardy  Bulbs. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

PALMS,  FERNS,  and  other  PLANTS  in  variety,  100  lots  of 
DAFFODILS,  first-class  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS, 
and  other  DUTCH  FLOWER  ROOTS,  LILIES,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Bulbs. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  December  11th,  at  Half-past  Eleven  o’clock  precisely, 
without  reserve. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

THE  COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  formed  by 
the  late  A.  Travers,  Esq.,  of  28a,  Addison  Road,  W. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  December  13th, 
at  half-past  12  o’CIock,  a  choice  COLLECTiON  of  ESTAB¬ 
LISHED  ORCHIDS,  including  several  plants  of  Phaleenopsis 
Schilleriana  and  P.  amabilis,  Cattleya  labiata,  autumn  flower¬ 
ing  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  Angracum  sesquipedale,  and  A. 
eburneum,  Dendrobium,  good  plants  of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  C. 
Mossiae,  and  C.  Trianae,  Odontoglossoms,  &e. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


■WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  NEXT  (Weather  permitting). 
First-class  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  including  most  of  the  best 
known  varieties,  Pyramid  and  Dwarf-trained  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  other  fruit  trees  to  name, 
Carnations,  Picotees,  and  other  border  plants,  Conifers, 
Laurels,  Evergreens,  and  other  shrubs;  also  choice  named 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  Liliums,  in  great 
variety,  named  Gladioli,  Spiraea  japonica,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c: 

lyTR.  J.  C.  STEVEXS  will  SELL  the  above 

-LVl.  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY 
NEXT,  December  11th  and  14th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock 
precisely  each  day. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  12th. 

Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  and  Bud. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce  that 

his  next  Special  Sale  of  ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  AND 
BUD  will  take  place  at  his  Great  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  December  12th,  at  Half-past 
Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

ELORIST,  NURSERV,  and  JOBBING 

BUSINESS  for  DISPOSAL.  Price  for  Stock  and  Goodwill 
£100,  or  valuation.  Greenhouses,  well  heated,  and  about  half 
acre  of  land.  In  present  hands  nine  years.  Nominal  rent,  and 
within  two  miles  of  Covent  Garden.— W,  CALLINGHAM, 
Princes  Square,  Kennington,  S.E. 


THE  BEST  PEA 

IS 

SHARPE’S 

QUEEN 

(CHARLES  SHARPE  d  Co.,  SLEAFORD). 

Q  TJ  E  E  N 

PRODUCTIVENESS, 

IS  / 

QUALITY. 

BEST  OF  ALL!;1 

COLOUR, 

FOP.  ( 

FLAVOUR. 

The  finest  variety  grown, 

either  for  Private  or 

Market  Gardening. 

Price  3s.  per  scaled  quart  packet. 

Sharpe’s  VICTORY  .  . 

2/6  per  sealed  pint  pkt. 

Sharpe’s  EMPRESS  .  . 

3/-  ,,  quart  „ 

Sharpe’s  TRIUMPH  .  . 

2/-  jj  ,)  i) 

Sharpe’s  PARAGON  .  . 

2/-  >j  j,  >) 

Sharpe’s  SIR  F.  A.  MILLBANK, 

2 /■  )>  n  n 

POST  FREE. 

■SHADE  PRICE  OK 

APPLICATION. 

TRADE  (“STANDARD”  SEEDS)  MARK. 


CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co., 

SLEAFORD, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


ORCHIDS. 

TheLIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

( JOKIN’;  C  QWAISf)  t  tlMITEP , 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

ThanVdinNeuynsedries,  GARSTG^  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 
SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

THE  CENTENARY  FESTIVAL  will  be 

held  on  NOVEMBER,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  1890,  at 
THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Hon  Sec. 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney. 


Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

President— G.  C.  SHERRARD,  Esq.,  J.P. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  Society  will  he  held  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  NOVEMBER 
11th  and  12th,  1890,  when  the  Sixth  Champion  Challenge  Vase 
will  he  offered  for  competition. 

GEO.  WOODGATE,  Hon.  Sec. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Mrs.  ALPHEUS  HARDY, 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  TO  EUROPE  BY 

PITCHER  &  JVTAPfDA, 

UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES,  SHORT-HILLS,  N-J. 

Who  have  been  awarded  very  many  First  Class  Certificates  and 
Medals  for  this  meritorious  novelty.  The  only  hairy  white 
Incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  and  perfectly  unique. 

Cuttings,  also  rooted  plants  now  ready  for  distribution.  For 
price  of  above  and  Catalogue  of  other  American  Novelties,  apply 
to  the  European  Agent : 

A.  J.  MANDA, 

139,  BARRY  RD.,  f,  DULWICH,  LONDON,  S.E. 


G.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 

rpilIT  TREFC  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
■  null  In  LEO  and  Private  Gardens. 

DflCCC  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
nUOEO.  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

BlinnnnndnRmjQ  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
nnUUUUEHUnUnO  buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Pontieum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 
CONIFERS,  —A  large  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

QURIIRQ  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
OnnUDO.  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

Parks,  Avenues, 


TRCCC  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for 
I  nEEOi  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 


FOREST  TREES 
CLIMBERS 


All  grown  by 


For  Coverts,  Screens,  Ac. 
thousands. 

lu  large  variety,  for  Walk,  Trellises,  Rock- 
work,  &c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 


G. 


J.  <£■  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NEW  CLEMATIS  MRS.  baron  veillard, 

iiLi*  ULLllin  l  IU|  a  ilan(jSOme  variety  of  the  Jackmanui 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  hearing  a  profu-ion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  lor  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  he  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 

WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


G 


OOD 


Presents. 


LUCK.  —  Interesting 


Christmas 


Good  luck.— Chinese  sacred 

LILIES.— The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily'is  the  Asiatic’s  symbol 
of  good  luck.  They  can  be  seen  in  all  the  shops  and  houses  of 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  unquestionably  of  the  Polyanth-Narciss 
tribe,  hut  unlike  the  varieties  of  this  group  known  in  Europe 
the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  produces  very  large  bulbs,  which  throw 
up  five  to  ten  spikes  of  large  and  perfect  waxy  white  blossoms, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  exquisitely  perfumed."  We  offer  Bulbs 
direct  from  the  Higher  Mountains  of  Northern  China.  Price,  Is. 
each  ;  10s.  6 d.  per  dozen,  carriage  free. 

Decorated  Japanese  Bowls  for  one  bulb,  price  Is. ;  for  2  bulbs, 2s. ; 
for  3  bulbs,  2s.  6 d. ;  for  4  bulbs,  3s.  (kl.  ;  for  six  bulbs,  4s.  (id. 
Full  directions  for  cultivation  supplied  to  all  purchasers. 

/BARTERS’,  Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed 

Warrant,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London. 


CLAPTON  NURSERY,  LONDON,  and 
BUSH  HILL  PARK,  ENFIELD. 

The  GLASS  STRUCTURES  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of 
315,000  feet. 

EIGHTY  HOUSES  DEVOTED  TO  CULTURE  OF 
ORCHIDS,  PALMS  AND  FERNS. 

Immense  quantities  of  Winter  and  Spring-Flowering 
Plants  in  variety,  Ornamental-Foliaged  Plants,  Fruit 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Sec. 

Inspection  of  the  Stock  invited. 

HUGH  LOW  &  Co. 


VTMP<3  in  aU  the  leading  kinds.  Planting 
Vliliir  l1  I  ill  Li  t>  Canes,  5s.  and  7s.  6 d.  each.  Fruiting 
Canes,  10s.  6 d.  each. 


STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  !",S£ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS  £L£ 


Catalogues  with  prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  JVui'series, 

GARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


yUlIT  TREes 

For  Market  and  Private  Growers. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice,  and  interesting  collection  in 
the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns. 

Partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (No.  21),  containing  120  illustrations, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Ferns, 
Is.  6 d.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free.  . 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Viscount  for  Cash. 
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FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


ROSES. 


CO  8  I  IT  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
§  H  U  1  i  ■  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATiS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  vT“&,Sower 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co. 

WORCESTER. 

FRUIT 
TREES. 


Immense  Stock  of  remark¬ 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
on  application. 


Dickson’s  nurseries, 
CHESTER. 

nnn  rhododendrons.— 

L/  A/  •)  VA  VA  VA  Fine,  healthy,  bushy  stuff,  splendidly 
budded  : — SEEDLINGS,  12  ins.,  4s.  per  doz.;  do.,  IS  ins.,  6s.  per 
doz. ;  do.,  24  ins  ,  9s.  per  doz. 

Finest  named  HYBRIDS,  IS  ins.,  18s.  per  doz.;  do.,  do.,  21  ins., 
24s.  per  doz. 

AZALEA  PONTICA,  15  ins.,  Gs.;  IS  ins.,  Ss.  per  doz.  Splendidly- 
set  with  buds. 

LAUREL  ROTUNDIFOLIA,  21  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  3  ft.,  9s.  per 
doz. 

IRISH  IVIES,  from  ground,  3  to  4  ft.,  25s.  and  30s.  per  100. 

,,  „  staked,  in  pots,  4  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  5  ft.,  9s.  per  doz.; 

6  ft ,  12s.  per  doz.  All  sizes  up  to  12  ft. 

Packing  free  for  cash  with  order,  or  delivered  within  10  miles. 
Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  suitable  for 
Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks,  Squares,  &c. 

W.  FROMOW  &  SONS,  Sutton  Court  Nursery  and  Seed 
Establishment,  Chiswick,  Izmdon,  W. 

Catalogues  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  or  Seeds  on  application. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES,” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS. 

KELWAY’S 

CHOICE  SEEDS  OF 

VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS, 

SO  VALUABLE  TO  EXHIBITORS, 

May  he  obtained  through  most  Seedsmen  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 


KELWAY  S 
KELWAY  S 
KELWAY  S 
KELWAY  S 
KELWAYS 
KELWAY’S 
KELWAY’S 
KELWAY’S 
KELWAY  S 
KELWAYS 
KELWAYS 
KELWAY  S 
KELWAYS 
KELWAYS 
KELWAYS 
KELWAY’S 
KELWAYS 
KELWAYS 
KELWAYS 
KELWAY  S 


CALCEOLARIA. 

CINERARIA. 

COCKSCOMB. 

BEGONIA. 

PETUNIA. 


“  MODEL’ 

“  MODEL 
“  MODEL 
“  MODEL 
“  MODEL 
CYCLAMEN. 

“GLOBE  QUILLED’  ASTER. 
PERENNIAL  GAI LLARDIA. 
CAMELLIA-FLOWERED  BALSAM 
AURICULA. 

POLYANTHUS. 

“NIMROD’  TOMATO. 
CUCUMBERS. 

MELONS. 

“  CRIMSON  GEM  ”  BEET. 
INTERMEDIATE”  CARROT. 


NIMROD 
“  MARROW  ” 
CELERY. 
BRUSSELS 

CATALOGUES 


TURNIP. 
PARSNIP. 

SPROUTS. 

GRATIS. 


LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 

ROB ERT  SYDEN HAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST„  BIRMINGHAM, 


THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 
Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“Quality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
come  true  to  name. 

I  stall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  have  often  heard  of  two  or  three  so-called 
varieties  of  Seeds  being  taken  from  the  same  bag  or  drawer. 
One  gentleman  in  the  trade  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  were  four  varieties  of  Parsnips,  but  all  were  taken  from 
one  bag. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

Seed  Orders  under  2s.  6 cl.  not  solicited. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,”  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cultural 
directions.  This  List  will  be  sent,  post  free,  to  all  my  Bulb 
friends  about  the  middle  of  December.  To  all  new  applicants 
the  price  will  be  6d.,  but  this  may  be  deducted  from  the  first 
order  of  5s.  or  over. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  December  9th.— Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Tuesday,  December  10th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  11  a.m.  Special  sale 
of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday',  December  11th.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society: 
Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  at  2  p.m.  Sales  of  Dutch 
Bulbs,  Palms,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &e.  (weather  permitting),  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 

Thursday,  December  12  th. — Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms.  Sale  of  Flowering  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Friday,  December  13th.— Sale  of  a  collection  of  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  December  14th.— Sale  of  Roses,  Fruit  Tries,  &c. 
_ (weather  permitting),  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

For  Indexto  Contents  &  Adver tisements,  see  p.  222, 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 

•Ip 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1889. 

CURRENT^ TOPIC  S. 

||he  Chrysanthemum  Fetish.  —  “  Has  the 
Chrysanthemum  become  a  fetish  with 
both  exhibitors  and  the  press  1  ”  writes  a  cor¬ 
respondent  briefly,  but  we  do  not  understand 
■whether  the  inquiry  is  put  jocularly  or  in 
earnest.  The  fact  is,  there  seems  to  be  about 
the  flower  some  of  that  Soudan  fascination  of 
which  Mr.  If.  M.  Stanley,  the  illustrious  tra¬ 
veller,  wrote  the  other  day  to  Emin  Pasha’s 
friend,  Mr.  Jephson.  We  have  no  desire  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  any  form  of 
fascination  which  is  dangerous.  Our  corre¬ 
spondent  will  probably  hold  that  the  fascina¬ 
tion  incidental  to  the  culture  of  any  plant  need 
not  necessarily  he  dangerous,  or  productive  of 
absolute  absorption  ;  but  probably  he  looks  at 
the  perpetual  reference  to  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  the  press ;  at  the  infinitude  of  shows  held 
in  its  honour ;  at  the  conversation  of  those 


who  exist  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  influence,  and  realises  that 
somehow,  after  all,  it  is  worshipped,  and  that 
such  worship  is  a  fetish. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  the  other  day,  in  sug¬ 
gesting  absurdities  in  versification,  used  these 
nonsensical  lines  : — 

“  When  the  sombre  night  is  dumb, 

Hushed  the  loud  Chrysanthemum.” 
and  yet  cynics  may  aver  that  if  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  has  not  been  “  loud  ”  of  late,  at  least 
its  votaries  have.  Even  for  the  present  year, 
although,  as  we  intimated  last  week,  the  shows 
are  over  for  the  season,  the  voice  of  the  wor¬ 
shipper  is  not  stilled,  for  the  annual  festival  of 
the  chief  body  of  “Mum”  -worshippers  will 
soon  he  held,  and  the  Chrysanthemum  will 
verify  Mr.  Lang’s  nonsense,  and  be  heard 
loud  enough  then.  The  upshot  of  all  the 
fierce  fervour  and  devout  enthusiasm  will  pro¬ 
bably  he  presently  a  wearing  out  of  the 
devotion,  a  waning  of  the  fire  ;  we  shall  again 
become  sane,  and  realise  that  the  “  loud  Chry¬ 
santhemum”  is  but  a  common-place  flower 
after  all,  and  nothing  more. 


Jllotment  Gardens. — This  subject,  like  hope, 
now  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
for  it  is  evident  that,  come  what  may,  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  are  determined 
to  have  allotments  for  garden  purposes  where- 
ever  they  can  obtain  them.  The  assumed 
sacred  rights  of  property  in  land  will  have  to 
endure  some  rude  shocks  presently,  because  it  is 
evident  that  only  through  the  action  of  popularly 
elected  bodies  and  with  compulsory  powers 
can  the  demands  for  allotments  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  be  met.  This  demand  is,  perhaps, 
less  forcible  in  thinly  populated  districts  where 
land  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  It  is  rather  in 
and  about  populous  districts  where  the  need 
for  these  garden  allotments  is  so  severely  felt, 
and  where  there  is  no  chance  of  obtaining 
them  except  through  the  aid  of  strong  public 
bodies. 

How  terribly  inoperative  have  proved  to  be 
previous  Acts  of  Parliament  intended  to  assist 
working  men  to  obtain  allotments  !  The  first 
dealt  with  parochial  charity  lands,  which  the 
trustees  were  empowered  to  let  where  possible 
as  allotments.  The  “  possible  ”  seems  to  have 
presented  the  obstacle  to  the  success  of  that  Act, 
as  such  lands  have  been  converted  into  allot¬ 
ments,  only  rarely  indeed.  The  next  Act 
enabled  rural  sanitary  authorities,  viz.,  local 
boards  and  boards  of  guardians,  to  purchase 
land,  and  provide  allotments.  That  Act  has 
been  a  monstrous  failure,  because  left  to  be 
worked  by  those  who  detest  allotments,  as 
likely  to  make  the  labourers  somewhat  inde¬ 
pendent.  Thus  the  matter  stands,  with  the 
outside  pressure  and  demand  growing,  whilst 
only  where  owners  of  land  are  wise  as  well  as 
liberal  have  the  demand  for  allotments  been  at 
all  adequately  met. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  need  in  the  case  of 
allotment  holders  is  that  they  shall  have  them 
under  a  safe  tenure,  and  free  from  the  caprice 
of  any  one  individual  ;  but  that  security  can 
only  be  obtained  when  the  land  is  held  by  a 
popular  public  body,  and  by  those  especially  in 
harmony  with  the  holders  in  a  desire  to 
render  their  positions  in  life  less  irksome  and 
more  enjoyable. 


TTrtificial  Light  and  Plants.  —  We  have 
J?  not  forgotten  the  sensation  aroused  in 
horticultural  circles  a  few  years  since,  when 
Sir  W.  Siemens  published  the  result  of  his 
experiments  with  the  electric  light,  and  its 
influence  on  plants.  Somehorv  the  sensation 
died  away  quickly,  due  perhaps  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  electric  lighting  was  not  then  in  the 
range  of  practical  use  generally.  We  are  now 
getting  past  that  difficulty,  for  there  seems 
reason  to  anticipate  that  in  a  year  or  two  our 
towns,  and  many  of  our  country  houses  and 
institutions  will  he  lighted  by  electricity.  Such 
being  the  case  a  favourable  opportunity  may 
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soon  offer  for  the  wider  experimenting  with 
that  wonderful  illuminant  on  plants  in  the 
direction  Sir  W.  Siemens  indicated. 

But  the  inquiry  alluded  to  above  brings 
into  special  prominence  the  use,  if  not  the 
value,  of  artificial  light  in  relation  to  plant 
culture;  because  one  of  the  questions  relates  to 
the  possibility  of  plants  suffering  in  fogs  from 
lack  of  the  usual  light.  Now,  on  that  head 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  plants  do 
suffer  considerably,  when  immersed  for  several 
days,  not  only  in  dense  fog,  but  in  almost 
Cimmerian  darkness.  Here  is  a  specially 
interesting  direction  in  which  some  good  may  be 
w rough t  from  the  inquiry.  It  is  that  some  who 
are  at  once  favoured  with  dense  fogs  and  the 
use  of  the  electric  light  would  test  its  value 
in  maintaining  ample  light  for  plants  during 
the  ordinary  hours  of  daylight,  and  at  the 
same  time  note  how  far,  in  fog,  plants  of 
similar  nature  are  benefited  by  being  arti¬ 
ficially  lighted,  as  compared  with  the  effects 
of  comparative  darkness,  such  as  dense  fog 
produces  on  others  not  so  lighted. 

If  the  artificial  lighting  of  plants  during 
the  winter  months,  and  especially  during  foggy 
weather,  be  productive  of  good,  we  ought  to  see 
it  made  a  valuable  trade  adjunct.  Whilst  we 
know  so  sadly  how  harmful  fog  and  darkness 
are  to  plants,  tender  ones  especially,  we  have 
no  information  yet  as.  to  how  these  evils  may 
be  combated. 

he  Fog  Inquiry. — We  published  last  week 
the  various  queries  the  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
by  circular  part  to  a  large  number  of  persons 
throughout  the  country  on  the  subject  of  Fogs 
and  their  Influence  on  Plants.  It  is  very 
evident  that  the  chief  interest  of  this  inquiry 
will  centre  upon  the  divergence,  if  any,  found 
in  the  effect  produced  on  vegetation  when 
plants  are  within  the  smoke  area  of  populous 
places,  and  where  quite  outside  such  areas. 
Fogs  we  have  had  with  us  from  Creation,  more 
or  less  in  intensity,  but  at  least  in  earlier  times 
purely  aqueous  vapour  only,  and  not  as  now 
embodying  some  terrible  sulpliureus  and  other 
emanations  from  our  thousands  of  furnaces  and 
chimneys,  some  solid,  some  gaseous,  and  all 
villainous. 

It  has  been  so  long  admitted  that  fogs  are 
abominations  to  plant  life,  that  it  seems  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
effects  produced  by  them.  Still,  farther,  it 
seems  as  if  the  matter  to  be  determined  is 
rather  how  to  abolish  fog  than  to  find  out  what 
are  its  effects.  One  of  the  queries  is,  “  Are 
the  injurious  effects  of  fogs,  as  far  as  your 
experience  goes,  increasing,  in  London  and  the 
neighbourhood,  in  intensity  and  frequency  1  ” 
There  is,  indeed,  fog  in  the  construction  of  that 
query.  AVhat,  it  is  very  evident,  was  purposed 
to  be  asked  is,  Do  fogs  in  and  around  London 
increase  in  frequency  and  in  intensity!  To 
combine  with  frequency  and  intensity,  injurious 
effects,  is  absurd.  Now  it  is  not  possible  for 
anyone  to  answer  that  question  satisfactorily 
unless  accurate  account  has  been  kept  of  fog 
density  and  duration,  as  well  as  frequency, 
during  several  years  at  least,  and  probably  no 
one  has  done  that.  If  it  were  asked,  Has  there 
been  found  during  the  past  ten  years,  say,  any 
special  difficulties  in  the  preservation  of  plants 
arising  from  fog!  the  answer  must,  of  course,  be 
in  the  .  affirmative,  as  serious  mischief  has 
been  done  around  London  at  least  to  compara¬ 
tively  hardy  plants,  and  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  such  harm  will  increase. 
Still,  we  do  not  see  how  the  inquiry  is  to  help 
in  ameliorating  the  mischief. 

ptHE  Weather.. — -The  winter,  so  far  very 
^  pleasant,  though  at  times  rather  misty, 
has  been  very  enjoyable,  and  we  have  got  so 
approximately  near  to  Christmas  that  the 
earlier  portion  of  what  is  reputably  the  winter 
season  has  been  robbed  of  its  terrors  by  reason 
of  the  open  weather  prevailing.  Jack  Frost 


has  been  en  evidence ,  but  still  only  in  a  genial 
sort  of  way,  doing  no  harm,  but  rather  doing 
good  by  assisting  to  somewhat  harden  vege¬ 
tation,  and  preparing  it  for  the  severe  weather 
which  will  inevitably  follow  later.  A\  e  may 
yet  find  some  sharp  frost  visiting  us  before  the 
close  of  the  year ;  blit,  as  a  rule,  Christmas 
passes  by  in  a  comparatively  mild  mood ; 
indeed,  the  ideal  festive  season  of  artists  and 
poets  is  as  rarely  realised  as  is  anything  in 
nature.  Wlrilst  we  have  no  desire  to  see 
severe  weather,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  a  certain  intensity  of  frost 
is  good,  although  it  is  distressing  in  its  effects 
when  so  severe  as  to  hinder  work,  and  produce 
want  and  suffering. 

- ->x<- - 

Manchester  Botanical  Gardens. — We  understand 
that  the  subscription  started  in  Manchester  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  liquidate  the  debt  on  these  gardens  already 
amounts  to  over  1,680  guineas. 

The  Kingston  and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  decided  to  hold  its  next  annual  exhibition 
on  November  11th  and  12th,  1890,  when  the  sixth 
Champion  Challenge  Vase  will  be  offered  for  competition. 

Melon  Culture  in  Houses  and  Frames  is  the  title  of 
a  paper  to  be  read  this  Saturday  evening,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural 
Society,  by  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  the  Priory  Gardens, 
Pen  wortham. 

Mr.  John  S.  Tyerman,  formerly  curator  of  the 
Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  died  at  his  residence! 
Penlee,  Tregoney,  Cornwall,  on  the  24th  ult. ,  aged 
fifty-eight  years.  Mr.  Tyerman  was  a  great  lover  and 
collector  of  hardy  plants  and  Ferns,  and  among  the 
latter,  a  beautiful  West  African  species,  Davallia 
Tyermanni,  will  keep  his  memory  green.  He  was  one 
of  the  gentlest-mannered  and  kindest-hearted  of  men. 

Death  of  a  noted  Rosarian.— We  regret  to  learn  of 
the  death,  on  the  26th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Henry  Curtis,  of 
the  Devon  Rosery,  Torquay,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  head  of  the  firm  of  Curtis, 
Sandford  &  Co.,  was  the  grandson  of  William  Curtis, 
author  and  originator  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  over  100  years  ago, 
and  has  been  regularly  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  Charles  Simpson, 
formerly  gardener  to  J.  H.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Bignor 
Park,  Pulborough,  as  gardener  to  J.  Macbraire,  Esq., 
Broad  Meadows,  Hutton,  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Mr.  H. 
Charles,  formerly  of  Whitminster  House,  Stonehouse, 
as  gardener  to  Colonel  H.  Davies  Evans,  High  mead, 
Llanybyther.  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  as  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Bathurst,  Oakley  Park,  Cirencester. 

Chrysanthemums  at  the  Manchester  Botanic 
Gardens. — Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  has  provided  a  grand 
show  of  Chrysanthemums  for  the  public  view  in  the 
large  conservatory  at  Old  Trafford.  Two  large  tents, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  this  fine  house,  are 
beautifully  arranged  with  well-grown  plants,  profusely 
flowered,  of  all  the  leading  and  most  popular  varieties. 
They  are  legibly  named,  and  this  is  a  great  advantage 
to  visitors,  who  can  with  comfort  note  any  they  may 
fancy. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee,  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  Barron 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  £12  from  the  Chiswick 
Gardeners’  Improvement  Association  ;  £4  12s.  &d.  from 
four  collecting  boxes  ;  and  £1  12s.  collected  on  two 
cards.  It  was  announced  that  about  £20  would  accrue 
to  the  fund  as  the  result  of  the  concert  recently  held 
by  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Improvement  Association. 
The  other  business  was  only  of  a  routine  character. 

Decorations  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. — At  the 
close  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1889,  the 
French  Government  accorded  to  several  of  the 
exhibitors  of  the  horticultural  section,  honourable 
distinctions.  Amongst  those  who  have  been  named  or 
promoted  in  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
Messrs.  Leveque  anl  II.  de  Vilmorin  are  named 
Officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  Messrs.  Albert 
Truffaut,  Moser,  Jolibois-Roch,  Ed.  Andre,  and  Peeters, 
are  named  Chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  ;  Messrs. 
Duval,  Alphand,  and  Clerc  are  named  Chevaliers  of 
the  Order  of  Agricultural  Merit  ;  and  Mr.  L.  Linden  is 
named  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Annam,  &e.  The 
editor  of  The  Rjvus  de  l' Horticulture  Beige  et  Etrangere 
says,  “We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  applaud  heartily, 


recompense  so  well  merited  ;  but  in  our  capacity  of 
horticultural  journalists,  it  is  particularly  agreeable  to 
address  our  particular  congratulations  to  one  of  us,  M. 
Ed.  Andre,  editor  of  The  Revue  Horticole,  who  laid  out 
the  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  and  is  the  author  of  The 
Art  of  Gardens. ” 

To  Destroy  Moss  on  Trees. — The  following  simple 
remedy  is  given  by  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture 
Beige : — Wash  the  bark  with  a  solution  of  one  kilo¬ 
gramme  of  chloride  of  lime,  mixed  or  diluted  in  ten 
litres  of  water.  The  moss  becomes  red  or  yellow,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  days  it  falls.  It  is  sufficient  to 
pass  the  branches  between  the  fingers  to  cause  that  to 
fall  which  still  hangs  on.  This  proceeding  has  this 
advantage  over  lime,  that  it  does  not  whiten  the  trees, 
which  in  a  garden  is  anything  but  picturesque. 

The  Hall  and  Fraser  Memorial  Fund. — A  meeting 
of  the  committee  having  in  hand  the  organisation  of 
this  fund  was  held  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  presiding. 
The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Fred  Horsman,  stated  that  the 
total  amount  received  and  promised  up  to  that  date 
was  about  £400  ;  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  list  should  be  closed  on  Thursday  next, 
December  12th,  by  which  time  it  is  desirable  that  all 
promised  subscriptions  should  be  sent  in.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  again  on  the  13  th  to  determine  r.s  to 
how  the  fund  shall  be  disposed  of.  The  following 
subscriptions  have  been  received  during  the  week :  — 
A.  B.  Stevens,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  £10  10s.  ;  P.  Gabrieli, 
Esq.,  £5  5s.  ;  J.  J.  Gabrieli,  Esq.,  £5  5s.  ;  J.  H. 
Porteus  Oakes,  Esq.,  £1  ;  Air.  W.  Riddell,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  5s. 

- o-X-c- - 

BUNCHING  PINKS. 

Should  the  talked  of  Pink  Society  take  shape,  as  is 
anticipated,  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  class  in 
the  schedule  of  the  annual  exhibition  for  bunching 
Pinks,  by  which  I  mean  other  than  laced  varieties, 
such  as  would  be  most  useful  for  market-growers  or 
those  who  cultivate  hardy  border  Pinks  for  furnishing 
cut  flowers  in  quantity. 

We  find  in  the  old  double  white  the  very  best  type 
of  a  bunching  Pink.  It  is  pure  in  colour,  very  sweetly 
perfumed,  wonderfully  hardy,  bearing  division  like  a 
weed,  and  of  the  very  best  habit.  There  is  a  pale  pink 
form  of  this  same  variety.  It  is  of  rich  reds,  purples, 
and  similar  telling  hues  that  we  want  in  hardy  bunch¬ 
ing  Pinks  of  this  variety.  A  class  for  six  plants  in 
pots  would  be  very  helpful  in  bringing  these  to  the 
front.  So  also  would  a  class  for  six  large  bunches, 
distinct,  of  not  less  than  twenty  blooms,  or  one  of 
twelve  bunches,  distinct,  not  less  than  nine  flowers  in 
a  bunch.  These  would  enable  a  very  pretty  show  to 
be  made  of  border  varieties,  and  the  judges  should 
award  prizes  to  them  purely  for  quality  and  excellence 
for  bunching  purposes. 

I  also  think  the  single  varieties  are  well  worthy  a 
class,  not  in  pots  as  plants,  but  in  bunches  of  flowers. 
It  is  true  there  is  not  a  great  variety  of  these,  but  six 
bunches  of  single  Pinks  might  be  asked  for,  leaving  it  to 
the  exhibitors  to  put  up  the  best  varieties  they  have. 
There  is  a  wondrous  deal  of  beauty  in  many  of 
these  single  forms,  and  all  are  elegantly  laciniated  ; 
indeed,  they  deserve  to  rank  amongst  the  prettiest 
single  flowers  we  have.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
beautiful  they  may  become  if  their  culture  and  im¬ 
provement  be  specially  encouraged. — A.  D.  fit  is 
certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the  Pink 
Society  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  florists’  laced 
varieties  only.  Bunching  or  border  Pinks  will  also 
be  well  looked  after. — Ed.] 

- o-X-o - 

CHINESE  SACRED  LILIES. 

Seeing  these  advertised  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co., 
I  procured  some,  and  then  the  question  arose— how 
would  it  be  best  to  grow  them  ?  This  query  I  addressed 
to  a  friend  at  present  staying  at  Brighton,  whom  I 
knew  had  been  much  in  China,  commercially,  and 
whom  1  suspected  from  his  observant  habits  may  have 
seen  the  “  Sweet  Sacred  Lilies  ”  growing  naturally. 
As  many  other  of  your  readers  will,  no  doubt,  also  be 
tempted  to  try  them,  I  append  my  friend's  brief  reply  : 
— “  These  “  Lilies  ”  are  like  Polyanthus  Narcissi.  I 
have  seen  them  in  Northern  China  beside  shallow 
rivulets,  and  doing  best  with  their  roots  in  the  sand. 
They  are  very  sweet-scented.  The  Chinese  ladies 
decorate  their  persons  with  them,  and  they  are  used  in 
various  devotions  and  incantations.  They  should  grow 
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in  Jardinettcs  and  Hyacinth  glasses  in  moist  sand.”  — 
JV.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

[The  following  “over  true  tale”  is  taken  from  The 
American  Florist,  and  may  amuse  our  correspondent 
as  well  as  other  readers.  The  plant  appears  to  he  a 
variety  belonging  to  the  Tazetta  group  of  Narcissi,  but 
we  shall  know  more  about  it  when  it  flowers  in  the 
spring. — Ed.] 

“  The  fact  that  great  anxiety  existed  in  the  minds  of 
people  to  learn  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily 
induced  us  to  procure,  at  great  expense,  the  services  of 
two  antiquarians  and  three  linguists,  whose  labours, 
after  close  study  and  careful  research  for  a  period  of  100 
days  and  200  nights,  have  been  rewarded  by  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  following  graphic  and  concise  history  : 

True  Translation  of  the  Chinese  Label  on  the 
Baskets,  giving  the  History  of  the  Sacred 
Lily. 

“On  the  4th  of  July,  1576,  Hi  Kin  Foo,  great  and 
immortal  Emperor  of  all  the  Chinas  and  brother-in-law 
to  the  moon,  was  out  gunning  for  reed  birds  in  the 
marshes  around  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which 
is  around  the  corner  from  the  Island  of  Pekin.  His 
attention  was  drawn  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bird,  but  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  many 
Lilies  growing  there.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  they  were  planted  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  private 
secretary  to  Christopher  Columbus,  who  had  a  summer 
residence  there. 

“The  Emperor  dug  them  up  and  brought  them 
home  to  his  palace,  intending  to  put  them  in  his  green¬ 
house  ;  but  his  cook  happened  to  see  them,  and 
supposing  they  were  Onions  took  them  into  the  kitchen, 
cut  them  up,  and  was  about  to  put  them  in  the  pot. 
But  the  Emperor  hearing  of  it  ran  into  the  kitchen, 
and  dragging  the  cook  out,  ordered  her  to  be  beheaded 
in  two  places  and  hung  in  three. 

“Then  she  was  cutup  and  boiled  in  her  own  pot 
and  buried  in  the  kitchen  garden,  back  of  the  palace, 
along  with  the  remains  of  the  Lily  roots  she  was  cutting 
up.  But  the  germs  of  the  Lilies  had  life  in  them,  and 
the  old  cook  providing  good  fertilising  material  they 
grew  to  a  wonderful  size,  and  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  China  world.  The  Emperor  placed  two 
companies  of  soldiers  over  them  as  guard.  They  had 
two  cannons.  One  was  loaded  with  the  pieces  of  the 
cook’s  pot,  her  back  comb  and  hairpins,  and  the  other 
with  pin  wheels,  chasers  and  roman  candles.  These 
awful  preparations  struck  terror  into  the  whole  Chinese 
nation,  and  from  that  date  these  Lilies  were  always 
considered  sacred. — Nip  and  Tuck.’' 

- ->3E<-. - 

SERMONS  IN  STONES.* 

The  burden  of  my  paper  consists  of  geology  in  relation 
to  horticulture,  a  subject  which  has  not  yet  been  dealt 
with  at  any  meeting  of  this  association,  Geology  is  a 
science  embracing  all  that  is  known  concerning  the 
structure,  conformation,  chemical  composition,  and 
physical  properties  of  the  solid  crust  of  our  planet. 
Adverting  to  plant  food,  we  find  that  of  the  ten  essential 
elements  universally  present  in  all  green  or  chlorophyll- 
bearing  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — namely, 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phos¬ 
phorous,  potassium,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  iron — all 
are  taken  into  plants,  with  the  exception  of  carbon  and 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  by  means 
of  the  roots  or  their  substitutes,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  medium  of  and  from  the  soil.  The  value 
of  the  latter  to  plant  life  therefore  becomes  apparent. 

Roots,  however,  cannot  appropriate  the  solid  matter 
of  rocks,  nor  the  detritus  of  the  latter — namely,  the 
soil — not  even  the  finest  particle  of  sand.  The  whole 
of  plant  food  is  taken  into  their  bodies  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  or  a  gas,  and  water  is  the  vehicle  of  conveyance 
in  every  case.  We  have  therefore  to  trace  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  solid  rock  to  the  liquid  material  of  plant 
food  that  can  be  admitted  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  roots.  Some  are  wont  to  talk  of  the  everlasting 
hills.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature.  Those  parts 
of  the  earth’s  surface,  including  the  highest  elevations, 
that  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  air,  rain,  and  frost 
are  continually  being  corroded,  disintegrated,  and 
crumbled.  The  finer  particles  are  washed  downwards 
to  the  plains,  and  the  hills  by  incessant  wearing  are 
rounded  at  the  top.  When  not  carried  away,  the 
waste  matter  formed  by  the  destruction  of  rocks 
accumulates  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  all  over  the 
surface,  forming  what  is  termed  the  soil.  The  latter 
varies  immensely  in  different  localities,  and  if  it  has  not 

*  A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chiswick 
Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  October  25th. 


been  transported  from  a  distance  and  deposited  there, 
a  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  rocks 
immediately  beneath  it  will  indicate  precisely  the 
character  and  capabilities  of  that  soil  for  the  support  of 
plant  life. 

As  the  rocks  consist  frequently  of  different  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  above  all  of  the  essential  elements  of  plant 
food,  so  must  the  soils  formed  by  their  degradation 
vary  in  a  proportionate  ratio.  It  is  an  important  fact 
to  be  remembered  by  horticulturists  and  agriculturists 
alike,  that  the  fertility  of  any  given  soil  depends  not 
upon  the  greatest  quantity  of  any  essential  element  it 
may  contain,  but  upon  the  smallest  proportion  of  any 
necessary  element  present.  But  if  one  or  more  of  the 
essential  elements  are  absent,  then  such  a  soil  must 
necessarily  be  as  barren  as  the  desert  of  Sahara.  I 
have  already  stated  that  ten  chemical  elements  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  green  plants  ;  but  some 
authors  enumerate  twelve  or  fourteen  mineral  in¬ 
gredients.  We  can  then  understand  how  important  it 
is  to  ascertain  what  a  soil  contains,  and  of  what  it  is 
deficient.  A  knowledge  of  geology  here  comes  to  our 
rescue,  as  it  will  explain  why  the  land  in  one  district 
is  poor  while  in  a  neighbouring  one  it  is  rich.  This 
may  even  occur  on  adjoining  estates,  on  two  adjoining 
fields,  or  even  in  the  same  one,  owing  to  a  difference  in 
the  geological  formation  of  the  rocks  immediately 
beneath. 

Three  ingredients  alone — viz. ,  clay,  lime  and  sand — 
will  supply  all  the  constituents  necessary  for  a  fertile 
soil,  and  this  may  be  obtained  by  the  mixing  of  the 
detritus  or  crumbled  remains  of  claystone,  limestone 
and  sandstone.  Such  a  soil  in  relation  to  plant  life 


The  Heliotrope. 


performs  three  functions  —  firstly,  that  of  affording 
the  plant  a  means  of  fixing  and  supporting  itself  in  the 
proper  position  peculiar  to  each  kind ;  secondly,  a 
supply  of  food  ;  and  thirdly,  constitutes  a  medium  in 
which  important  chemical  changes  are  effected  in  the 
preparation  of  suitable  plant  food.  A  relative  value  of 
the  different  soils  may  best  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  the  various  geological  formations  from  which  they 
have  been  derived,  and  gardeners  in  general  may  rest 
assured  that  they  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit 
by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  science. 

( To  he  continued). 

- - 

HELIOTROPES  IN  WINTER. 

A  supply  of  bloom  may  be  obtained  from  plants  grown 
expressly  for  the  purpose  in  pots,  or  by  planting  out 
in  a  house  where  a  minimum  temperature  of  503  or  65° 
is  maintained  during  the  winter  months.  Under  such 
conditions  the  plants  attain  a  considerable  height,  and 
throw  out  lateral  drooping  branches  in  great  abundance, 
and  flower,  so  to  speak,  perpetually.  Small  plants  of 
bushy  habit,  such  as  is  represented  by  our  illustration, 
are,  however,  a  desideratum  for  conservatory  and  other 
decoration,  where  they  are  admired  as  much,  or  more, 
for  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers  as  for  their  beauty. 
Cuttings  should  be  taken  in  early  spring,  and  struck 
in  a  close  frame,  afterwards  potting  them  singly,  and 
growing  them  on  in  a  temperature  of  6C°.  Pinch  the 
tops  out  as  the  shoots  grow  until  a  bushy  habit  has 
been  acquired.  Stand  the  plants  out  of  doors  in  the 
full  sun  during  autumn  to  ripen  the  wood,  but  remove 
them  indoors  again  before  there  is  danger  from  frost — 
say,  about  the  end  of  September.  The  undermentioned 
are  suitable  for  pot  culture.  Bouquet  Perfume  has 
dark,  sweetly-scented  flowers,  with  green  foliage,  and 


is  both  dwarf  and  floriferous,  as  is  Madame  Jubbinger, 
which  has  dark  foliage,  as  well  as  flowers.  Miss 
Nightingale  has  dark  lilac  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  for  bedding,  on  account  of  its  dwarf  floriferou3 
habit.  The  pale  blooms  of  White  Lady  become  pure 
white  under  glass,  and  the  foliage  is  pale.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  for  winter  flowering.  Other  good  kin  Is  are 
Buffon,  Roi  des  Noirs,  Madame  E.  Schiller,  Madame 
Barbey,  Mina,  and  President  Garfield. 

- *»*<* - 

VINE  BORDERS. 

Your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Gaut,  at  p.  181,  invites 
other  readers  to  give  their  practical  experience  in  this 
matter,  and  I  therefore  offer  a  few  remarks.  Mr.  Gaut 
says  that  if  he  had  a  choice  he  would  prefer  outside 
borders.  In  this  I  differ  from  him,  being  an  advocate 
of  inside  borders.  I  believe  that  as  good  results,  if 
not  better,  can  be  obtained  from  inside  borders  alone, 
as  from  inside  and  outside  borders  combined.  Your 
correspondent  also  says,  “  If  once  the  roots  get  away 
long  distances  all  control  is  lost  over  them,”  and  this, 

I  think,  is  of  itself  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  inside 
borders.  The  case  he  mentions  of  Vine  roots  having 
penetrated  into  a  Raspberry  plantation,  and  had,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  cut  back,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  the  Vine, 
is  another  case  in  favour  of  planting  inside,  by  which 
means  undue  wandering  in  search  of  food  can  be 
prevented. 

When  I  entered  my  present  situation,  three  years 
ago,  I  found  two  vineries  in  which  shanking,  bad  colour 
and  poor  flavour  were  only  too  evident,  though  my 
employer  told  me  the  borders  had  been  made  with 
great  care  some  years  previously.  What  fruit  was  left 
I  had  cut,  and  then  set  to  work  to  examine  the  outside 
border,  in  which  I  found  a  good  many  long  clean  rods 
running  right  through,  and  more  like  fishing-rods  than 
roots,  with  here  and  there  large  patches  of  canker  and 
decay.  Not  a  good  serviceable  root  was  to  be  seen,  and 
yet  the  borders  had  been  mulched  every  year  with  cow 
manure  to  no  advantage  whatever.  A  good  supply  of 
old  turf  was  prepared,  and  with  it  we  made  up  the 
portion  of  the  border  nearest  the  stems,  in  the  hope 
that  by  its  means  the  formation  of  young  roots  would 
be  encouraged.  We  then  examined  the  inside,  and  all 
the  roots  worth  preserving  were  tied  up  carefully,  until 
all  the  old  soil  had  been  removed.  We  then  made  up 
about  half  of  the  border  with  the  fresh  turf  chopped  up 
and  mixed  with  a  little  stable  manure,  and  carefully 
laid  in  what  roots  there  were. 

On  examining  both  borders  in  the  following  year  I 
found  that  not  a  single  root  had  ventured  outside, 
whereas  a  fair  quantity  of  nice  fibres  had  started  into 
growth  inside,  which  considerably  improved  the  fruit 
this  past  season.  The  other  day  I  removed  a  few  inches 
of  soil  from  the  inside  border  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
a  fresh  dressing,  and  found  that  the  roots  had  travelled 
nearly  through  the  fresh  material,  forming  a  perfect 
network  of  fibres.  I  am  thus  convinced  that  inside 
borders  can  be  kept  as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  those 
made  outside,  and  further,  that  outside  borders  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred 
in  making  them. — James  Cocker,  The  Gardens, Lochryan 
House,  Stranraer. 

- — » »*<— — 

ECCENTRICITIES  OP  GRAPE 

CULTURE. 

In  an  excellent  address  on  the  Vine  and  its  culture, 
recently  given  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury 
House  Gardens,  before  the  members  of  the  Ealing 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  he  alluded  to 
some  occurrences  illustrating  what  might  be  termed 
eccentricities  in  Vine  culture.  One  of  these  is  the  case 
of  the  Lady  Downe’s  Vines  at  Heckfield  Gardens,  which 
were  originally  on  their  roots,  but  which  are  now  upon 
their  heads.  The  vinery  is  a  span-roofed  one,  the 
glass  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  the  Vines 
originally  planted,  as  they  made  growth,  were  brought 
down  on  the  other  side,  and  produced  splendid  crops  of 
Grapes.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Wildsmith  to  peg  the  tops 
of  the  Vines  to  the  soil,  with  the  result  that  the  Vines 
were  rooted  at  both  ends.  Then  Mr.  Wildsmith  was 
induced  to  cut  them  off  at  the  roots,  and  to  this  day 
they  remain  with  their  natural  position  reversed, 
actually  upon  their  heads,  and  there  has  not  appeared, 
in  any  way,  any  diminution  of  vigour  of  crops  or  fruit. 
I  saw  these  Vines  in  July  last,  and  they  were  carrying 
crops  of  the  most  promising  character. 

Another  instance  occurred  at  Ealing  Park  while  Mr. 
William  Cole  was  the  gardener  there.  He  made  an 
additional  early  vinery  by  carrying  a  branch  of  a  Vine 
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in  a  later  house  through  the  partition,  and  filling  a 
small  house  with  it,  and  took  from  it  crops  of  good 
early  fruit.  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  William  Ingram,  of 
The  Gardens,  Bel  voir  Castle,  Grantham,  having  his 
Vines  in  outside  borders,  conceived  the  idea  of  planting 
Vines  inside,  and  inarching  them  to  the  stems  of  the 
outside  planted  ones,  his  theory  being  that  he  should 
get  a  fresh  and  earlier  flow  of  energy  for  his  Vine 
from  the  stock  inside,  and  a  second  and  later  one  outside. 
This  was  both  original  and  ingenious,  hut  it  is  long 
since  I  visited  Belvoir,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  Mr. 
Ingram  continues  the  practice  to  the  present  day. 

I  hope  Mr.  Hudson’s  paper  will  find  its  way  into 
print.  It  contained  such  a  mass  of  useful  information, 
put  into  a  condensed  and  popular  form,  that  young 
gardeners  would  derive  much  benefit,  and  pick  up  many 
useful  hints  from  it. — R.  D. 

- ->3*- - 

THE  CULTIVATION  OP 

CURRANTS. 

Red,  White,  and  Champagne. 

These  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  seeds,  and  layers, 
and  I  think  if  their  improvement  by  raising  seedlings 
were  seriously  taken  in  hand  by  someone  with  sufficient 
leisure,  good  work  could  be  accomplished.  I  have  had 
through  my  hands  superior  varieties,  which  I  think 
have  merited  more  attention  than  they  have  received. 
They  might  still  be  got  together  and  seeded,  and  some 
of  the  foregoing  would  most  likely  give  better  results 
than  have  yet  been  attained.  Those  who  have  superior 
kinds  may  multiply  them  more  readily  by  layering  than 
from  cuttings,  by  either  making  the  soil  up  to  the 
shoots,  or  bringing  them  down  to  it,  making  a  notch 
below  each  eye,  and  pegging  the  shoots  down  level  with 
the  surface.  Nearly  every  eye  will  throw  up  a  shoot,  and 
in  time  form  a  plant.  I  have  seen  these  improved 
varieties  grafted  on  the  commoner  kinds,  but  think  the 
layering  as  described  preferable,  because  all  danger  of 
their  being  lost,  owing  to  the  stock  being  allowed  to 
form  shoots  and  grow,  would  be  avoided. 

For  cuttings,  the  stoutest  and  straightest  shoots 
should  be  selected.  Cut  them  into  lengths  of  from 
12  ins.  to  14  ins.,  rejecting  any  immature  growths, 
and  remove  all  the  eyes  which  will  be  below  the  surface, 
to  prevent  the  future  plant  from  throwing  up  suckers. 
Plant  them  in  lines  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  apart,  and 
from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  asunder  in  the  rows,  in  a  partially 
shaded  position,  making  them  very  firm  in  the  soil  by 
treading.  In  the  autumn,  prune  back  all  the  shoots 
to  four  or  five  eyes  each,  and  by  the  following  autumn 
they  will  have  become  nice  young  plants,  which  may 
be  either  re-planted  or  remain  in  the  cutting  bed 
another  season. 

The  next  autumn,  when  pruning  them,  it  should  be 
determined  to  what  system  of  training  they  are  to  be 
subjected.  Many  of  them  will  have  made  four  or  five 
shoots,  and  these  should  be  taken  in  hand  to  form 
bushes.  Leave  four  or  five  of  the  strongest  and  best 
placed  about  6  ins.  in  length  to  form  leaders,  spurring 
rather  close  all  others,  and  cutting  out  any  that  come 
in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  which  should  be  cup-shaped. 
As  the  plants  increase  in  size,  fresh  shoots  may  be  left 
for  the  further  extension  of  the  bushes,  and  to  replace 
any  that  have  decayed,  or  been  destroyed  by  accident. 
The  leaders  may  for  some  years  be  left  fully  6  ins. ; 
some  shorten  them  much  more  than  this,  which  we 
think  quite  a  mistake.  Whilst  the  bushes  are  in  fair 
vigour,  summer  pruning,  which  consists  of  shortening 
back  all  growths  in  the  centre  of  the  bushes  is  advan¬ 
tageous,  letting  in  the  influences  of  light  and  air,  but 
leaving  the  growths  long  enough  to  protect  the  young 
fruit  from  the  scorching  sun.  This  is  best  done  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  June,  but  winter  pruning 
is  best  done  as  early  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  a3 
circumstances  will  permit. 

The  plan  of  training  to  stakes  has  much  to  commend 
it  to  cottagers  and  amateurs,  because  of  the  quantity  of 
fruit  that  may  be  gathered  off  a  small  space  of  ground, 
and  the  facilities  it  gives  for  protecting  the  fruit  from 
birds.  A  row  of  trained  Currants  also  forms  an  excellent 
screen  during  the  summer  months.  They  may  be 
planted  18  ins.  from  the  edging  of  the  paths,  and 
4  ins.  from  plant  to  plant,  and  trained  any  height  from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  but  4  ft.  6  ins.  will  be  found  a  very  con¬ 
venient  height.  Young  plants  with  three  shoots  are 
the  best  to  take  in  hand  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
shoots  which  are  intended  to  be  carried  up  for  leaders 
should  be  so  placed  that  they  can  be  readily  tied  in  to  a 
stake.  The  pruning  required  after  they  have  once 
started  is  in  all  respects  essentially  the  same,  with 
the  exception  that  owing  to  the  lesser  number  of 
leaders  to  each  plant  the  leading  shoots  may  annually 


be  left  rather  longer  till  they  reach  the  required  height, 
and  the  side  shoots  should  be  spurred  close  in.  If 
the  leaders  are  closely  studded  with  fruit  spurs,  as  they 
should  be,  three  leaders  will  be  ample  ;  but  if  from  any 
cause  they  become  comparatively  naked,  more  leaders 
may  be  laid  in. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a  few  on  a  north  wall 
or  fence,  as  they  will  naturally  be  later  than  the  others, 
and  so  help  to  prolong  the  season.  In  dry  seasons  the 
fruit  from  these  is  often  much  finer  than  from  bushes 
in  the  open,  because  they  are  better  off  for  moisture  at 
the  roots.  If  the  walls  are  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high, 
from  four  to  five  leaders  to  each  plant  are  ample.  Where 
there  are  pillars  in  the  walls  this  is  an  admirable  use 
to  put  them  to.  The  leaders  may  be  taken  up  at  from 
6  ins.  to  8  ins.  apart,  and  the  same  general  principles 
followed  as  regards  pruning  to  that  recommended  for 
those  trained  to  stakes. 

In  forming  fresh  plantations,  trench  the  ground  two 
spits  deep,  working  in  a  good  dressing  of  half-decayed 
manure,  unless  the  ground  is  in  a  rich  condition.  If 
it  cannot  be  trenched,  see  that  it  in  deeply  dug  and 
well  broken  up.  If  very  light  and  poor,  a  dressing 
of  marl  or  clay  will  benefit  it.  Very  stiff  wet  clay 
should  be  drained.  They  will  succeed  in  almost  any 
soil  with  attention,  but  poor  gravelly  soils  that  lay 
dry  are  the  worst.  In  these  they  must  be  mulched 
and  watered  in  dry  weather  to  be  successful.  Mulch¬ 
ing  is  to  be  recommended  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be 
done.  Bushes  in  quarters  should  be  planted  in  rows 
5  ft.  from  row  to  row,  and  4  ft.  from  plant  to  plant. 

Retarding  is  done  by  covering  the  bushes  closely  in 
with  mats  or  any  suitable  material  when  the  fruit  is 
two-thirds  ripe.  This  covering  must  be  removed 
occasionally  on  dry  days  to  dispel  the  damp,  when  any 
decayed  leaves  or  fruit  should  be  taken  out.  With  a 
little  care  and  forethought,  fruit  of  these — the  red  and 
white — may  be  had  in  good  condition  from  the  end  of 
June  till  the  end  of  October,  unless  the  season  should 
prove  exceptionally  wet  and  cold. —  IV.  B.  G. 

- - 

QUALITIES  OP  OHRYSAN- 

themums.* 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  some  of  my  friends,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  tax  your  patience  with  a  long 
technical  description  of  the  properties  of  the  several 
sections  into  which  the  Chrysanthemums  have,  by 
common  consent,  been  divided.  Such  description 
might  be  instructive,  but  it  would  be  decidedly 
wearisome,  and  probably  fail  to  promote  that  free 
discussion  so  essential  to  the  success  of  these  gatherings. 
What  I  purpose  doing  is  to  briefly  touch  upon  a  few 
points  that  appear  to  be  of  special  importance,  and 
therefore  deserving  of  the  careful  consideration  of  those 
who  are  anxious  to  maintain  a  high  standard,  and 
develop  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  educational 
side  of  exhibitions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  submit  that  the 
marvellous  increase  in  the  number  of  Chrysanthemum 
societies  during  the  past  decade  has  not  been  an 
unmixed  good.  Their  multiplication  has  created  a 
greater  degree  of  interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  and 
in  providing  additional  facilities  for  growers  to  meet  in 
friendly  rivalry  the  newly- established  societies  have 
materially  assisted  in  extending  the  cultivation  of  the 
flower.  But  societies  should  do  something  beyond 
creating  interest,  and  increasing  the  number  of  growers. 
They  should  have  for  their  chief  aim  improvement  in 
culture.  This  they  should  carry  out  by  endeavouring 
to  set  before  the  visitors  to  their  exhibitions  specimens 
of  both  plants  and  flowers  in  the  highest  possible  state 
of  perfection.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  societies  generally,  it  must  be  stated 
that  an  immense  improvement  has  been  effected  of  late 
years.  But  if  we  examine  the  work  of  individual 
associations,  we  shall  find  that  in  many  instances  they 
have  failed  to  exercise  a  really  beneficial  influence  upon 
Chrysanthemum  culture,  because  of  the  low  standard 
of  quality  they  have  adopted.  Were  it  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  my  argument,  I  could  give  the  names  of 
not  a  few  societies  whose  exhibitions  have  undergone 
but  little  improvement  since  their  foundation.  They 
may,  perhaps,  have  increased  in  extent,  but  have  failed 
to  show  any  signs  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
productions.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  mention  their 
names,  and  it  is  far  more  agreeable  to  refer  to  societies 
that  by  setting  up  a  high  standard  at  the  first  have  an 
immense  influence  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  that  must  be  observed  by  cultivators  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  front  rank.  Leaving  out  of 
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consideration  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
which  at  no  period  in  its  history  has  failed  to  pay  due 
regard  to  high  quality,  I  will  mention  two  societies  that 
have  specially  distinguished  themselves  in  the  work  of 
improvement.  These  are  the  two  Kingston  societies, 
the  one  on  the  Thames,  and  the  other  on  the  Humber. 
Many  of  those  present  are  acquainted  with  what  has 
been  done  by  the  Kingston-on-Thames  society,  and  a 
much  larger  number  are  familiar  with  the  work  that 
ha3  been  accomplished  by  the  Hull  Society  since 
its  formation.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  take 
part  in  every  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  that 
has  been  held  in  thi$  town,  and  in  comparing  one 
or  two  of  the  earlier  shows  with  the  magnificent  exhi¬ 
bition  now  being  held  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being 
struck  by  the  marvellous  change  that  has  been  brought 
about — a  change  not  so  much  in  the  quantity  as  in  the 
quality  of  the  whole  of  the  sections  represented.  If  you 
ask  me  why  these  two  societies,  with  others  that  could 
be  mentioned,  have  effected  such  an  immense  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  their  exhibitions,  and  have 
exercised  so  beneficial  an  influence  outside  their  own 
districts,  I  shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  giving  a 
decisive  answer.  These  societies,  recognising  their 
duties,  have  adopted  a  proper  standard,  and  appointed 
men  to  award  the  prizes  who  they  knew  would  carry 
out  their  wishes.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  I  do  not 
propose  to  speak  at  any  length.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
chief  object  of  an  exhibitor  in  staging  his  plants  or 
flowers  is  to  obtain  the  highest  place  possible  upon  the 
prize  list.  In  endeavouring  to  attain  this  object,  he 
necessarily  presents  his  specimens  as  nearly  as  he  can 
in  a  condition  most  likely  to  satisfy  those  entrusted 
with  awarding  the  prizes.  If  the  judges  hold  correct 
views  on  the  points  of  perfection  in  the  several  types 
the  exhibitor  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of 
finish  ;  but  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  merits  of  the 
specimens  are  estimated  by  measurement,  we  have,  as 
a  consequence,  at  subsequent  exhibitions  huge  plants 
furnished  with  indifferent  flowers,  and  in  the  cut-flower 
classes  blooms  distinguished  by  their  large  size  and 
coarseness. 

Speaking  generally,  too  much  importance  is  at  the 
present  time  attached  to  mere  size,  and  especially  is 
thisjthe  case  in  estimating  the  relative  merits  of  stands 
of  cut  blooms.  Regularly  of  outline,  brightness  of 
colour,  and  solidity,  count  for  little  with  many  growers 
and  some  judges  as  compared  with  diameter.  Conse¬ 
quently  not  only  are  the  large  varieties  allowed  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  smaller  yet  no  less  beautiful  kinds,  but 
when  the  same  variety  comes  into  competition  a 
comparatively  large  coarse  bloom  is  placed  before  one  a 
size  smaller,  but  rvell  finished.  Compilers  of  schedules, 
as  well  as  judges,  have  something  to  answer  for  in 
bringing  about  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  that 
prevail  in  some  centres.  In  their  anxiety  to  assist 
exhibitors  with  a  view  to  having  their  stages  well 
filled,  they  allow  duplicates  to  be  so  largely  shown 
that  in  the  case  of  the  incurved  section  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  varieties  are  being  slowly,  but  surely, 
pushed  out  of  cultivation.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  with 
classes  for  twelve,  in  which  not  more  than  nine  varie¬ 
ties  are  required,  and  it  is  quite  common  to  ask  for 
only  eighteen  varieties  in  classes  for  twenty-four.  The 
result  in  one  case  is  to  have  about  three  types  repre¬ 
sented,  and  in  the  other  case  not  more  than  six  or 
seven  varieties.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  Queen  of  England  and  its  numerous  sports, 
but  when  they  form  one-half  of  the  collections  of 
twenty-four  they  necessarily  overpower  the  smaller 
varieties.  Moreover,  the  exhibition,  so  far  as  the 
incurved  section  is  concerned,  loses  much  of  its  interest 
and  attractiveness.  If  I  am  told  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
filling  a  stand  of  twenty-four  with  distinct  varieties,  I 
must  reply  that  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  that  it 
cannot  be  readily  overcome.  In  confirmation  of  this 
assertion  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  com¬ 
paratively  small  societies,  such  as  those  at  Walton  and 
Staines,  -insist  upon  the  twenty-fours  being  distinct, 
and  have  seven  or  eight  entries  all  more  or  less  good. 
If  the  exhibitions  are  to  be  made  useful  to  cultivators 
and  attractive  to  the  general  visitors,  we  must  make 
them  as  varied  as  possible  by  encouraging  exhibitors  to 
stage  all  the  good  varieties,  whether  large  or  small. 
Although  the  great  preference  that  has  of  late  been 
shown  to  mere  size  has  most  injuriously  affected  the 
incurved,  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  high 
quality  as  of  primary  importance,  applies  equally  to  all 
sections.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  shut  out  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  the  smaller  Japs  or  Anemones  and  encourage 
coarseness  as  in  the  case  of  the  incurved. 

There  is  yet  another  matter  that  has  a  general 
application,  and  that  is  freshness.  In  the  case  of  all 
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the  sections  freshness  is  essential,  and  the  want  of  this 
important  quality  frequently  places  boards  of  bloom  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  a  close  competition.  Without 
freshness  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  colour  at  its  best, 
and  although  many  cultivators  and  some  judges  fail  to 
recognise  the  fact,  to  stage  each  bloom  in  its  true 
colour  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  judges  to 
take  into  consideration  what  the  blooms  were  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  the  date  of  the  exhibition,  or  what 
they  would  have  been  some  time  afterwards  had  they 
been  allowed  to  remain  until  they  had  attained  their 
full  development.  The  duty  of  the  judges,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  make  their  decision  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  blooms  when  presented  to  them, 
and  exhibitors  who  have  blooms  at  their  proper  age  on 
the  day  of  the  show  will  stand  the  best  chance  of 
winning. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

SEEDLING  CARNATIONS. 

That  Carnations  are  coming  prominently  to  the  front 
again,  is  a  fact  I  suppose  no  one  will  dispute  ;  but  the 
movement  must  be  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
revival  of  by-gone  days,  when  Carnations,  Picotees  and 
Pinks  were  universally  grown  by  amateur  gardeners, 
from  the  more  affluent  to  the  most  humble  cottager. 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  energy  skilfully  directed  in 
any  particular  branch  of  horticulture  will  succeed 
in  due  course,  and  most  certainly  give  an  ample  return. 
This  has  been  illustrated  for  more  than  half-a-century 
by  the  work  of  many  who  have  survived  that  long 
period,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  worthy  men  as 
our  energetic  friend,  Mr.  Dodwell,  may  long  be  spared 
to  wave  the  talismanic-like  banner,  leading  on  to  great 
and  glorious  victories  in  this  particular  battle  in  the 
field  of  floriculture. 

On  the  subject  of  raising  seedlings  (p.  181),  your 
respected  correspondent  states,  with  reference  to  the 
yellow  sections,  “  that  as  every  raiser  appears  bent  on 
producing  seedling  yellows,  we  shall  presently  have 
hundreds  of  them.”  With  these  views  I  most  fully 
coincide,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  by 
judicious  care  in  hybridising,  yellows  may  be  produced 
almost  as  plentifully  as  Blackberries.  We  require  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  a  consummate  artist  to  guide  us 
in  so  mixing  our  colours  as  to  insure  positive  and 
desirable  results,  and  without  this  knowledge  our 
labours,  however  intentionally  well  directed,  are  almost 
sure  to  end  in  chaotic  disappointment  and  vexation. 
Should  the  wish  be  to  produce  any  given  colour,  the 
right  kind  of  material,  in  every  sense,  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  employed,  and  there  must  be  only  one  cook,  or 
one  finger  in  the  pie  ;  or  should  this  not  be  the  case,  both 
broth  and  pie  may  prove  to  be  anything  but  of  a  savoury 
character  or  description.  Many  happy  results  are,  I 
admit,  brought  about  accidentally  by  our  industrious 
little  friends,  the  busy  bees  ;  but  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  in  most  cases,  when  the  operation  of 
hybridisation  is  performed  by  insects,  be  they  what 
they  may,  matters  are  sure  to  become  too  much  mixed. 

Some  portion  of  my  lengthy  existence  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  novelties  ;  and  I  hold  it  to 
be  the  most  mind-elevating  and  healthful  avocation 
that  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  be  engaged  in, 
and  as  conducing  very  materially  to  longevity.  I 
enclose  a  small  bloom  of  a  seedling  yellow  Carnation, 
from  Pride  of  Penshurst,  of  which  I  have  several,  some 
of  which  have  bloomed  and  some  have  not,  but  those 
that  have  bloomed  have  produced  double  flowers.  The 
example  sent  is  not  large  or  well  formed,  but  the  colour 
is  bright,  and  at  this  season  forms  a  very  pretty 
exception  to  the  “Mums”  as  a  button-hole. — George 
Fry ,  Lewisham. 

- - 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

( Concluded  from  p.  204. ) 

The  Upper  Vases. 

For  these — i. e. ,  the  cornucopia  and  the  small  branches, 
or  one  small  glass,  as  the  case  may  be — the  flowers 
should  be  small  and  light,  yet  graceful.  Before  the 
blooms  are  placed  therein,  a  few  small  fronds  of  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern  are  a  considerable  help.  Some  omit  these 
Fern  fronds  on  the  upper  portions,  with  a  desire  to 
obtain  a  light  appearance,  but  it  is  done  at  the  cost  of 
making  rather  too  much  show  of  the  glass.  After  the 
Ferns  a  few  spikes  of  a  light  grass  should  be  added,  and 
a  finish  made  by  inserting  a  few  flowers.  A  few  spikes 
of  grass  can  be  added  with  advantage  to  the  base,  and 
are  an  aid  towards  an  otherwise  too  formal  appearance. 


With  slight  modifications,  the  base  of  such  stands  can 
have  light  Palms  for  centres  instead  of  the  glass  stem. 
One  on  each  side  of  the  centre-piece  has  a  good  effect. 
On  a  table  more  fully  laid  out  other  flowers  are  needed. 
A  few  small  glasses,  with  specimen  flowers  or  other 
choice  material,  are  an  assistance.  Under  these, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  mat  on  which  to  stand  them,  a 
few  leaves  or  Fern  fronds  look  well.  Of  leaves  we  have 
used  those  from  tall  plants  of  Aralia  Veitchii  gracillima 
and  A.  elegantissima  with  good  effect  ;  of  Fern  fronds, 
those  of  the  golden  Gymnogramma,  the  reverse  side  up, 
are  a  pleasing  change.  When  silver  epergnes  have  to 
be  filled  for  the  dinner-table  there  is  need  of  longer 
Fern  fronds  and  other  drooping  material.  Of  Fern, 
the  Neplirolepis  and  Goniophlebiums  supply  useful 
fronds,  while  the  lengthened  growths  of  Lycopodium 
ciesium  look  well.  Croton  leaves,  too,  can  be  used 
with  advantage.  These  epergnes  also  afford  occasion 
for  the  employment  of  flowers  of  a  drooping  character, 
such  as  the  Lapagerias,  and  spikes  of  the  lighter  kinds 
of  Odontoglossums,  Oncidiums  and  other  Orchids. 
We  have  frequently  dressed  these  epergnes  in  this  way, 
W'ith  the  addition  of  a  small  Palm  or  other  plant  of 
graceful  growth  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  glass  dish 
and  surrounded  with  sand,  then  surfaced  with  Sela- 
ginella.  On  special  occasions  we  have  cut  leaves  of 
Palms  on  which  to  stand  these  epergnes,  and  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  results.  Thrinax  elegans 
is  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  large  growths  of 
Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  also  look  well.  Where 
table  decorations  are  required  to  be  kept  low,  six, 
eight  or  ten  light  plants  from  small  pots  can  be  stood 
in  ordinary  tea-saucers,  and  carefully  mossed  over ; 
around  these  some  Fern  fronds  and  a  few  flowers  may 
ha  arranged.  A  slightly  larger  plant  should  be  chosen 
for  the  centre,  with  a  base  of  proportionate  size,  and 
long,  slender,  trailing  growths  radiating  from  the  same 
and  on  the  cloth. 

Button-hole  Flowers  and  Sprats. 

If  button-holes  or  sprays  are  provided,  we  prefer  them 
placed  on  or  in  the  napkin  and  not  in  the  water.  With 
a  good  supply  of  Fern  fronds  and  coloured  leaves, 
including  those  at  this  season  of  the  year  from  our 
deciduous  trees,  shrubs  and  climbers,  a  very  pleasing 
effect  can  be  made  either  with  or  without  flowers. 
Fern  fronds  without  other  foliage,  but  flowers  instead, 
look  very  well,  though,  from  the  fact  of  laying  flat, 
scarcely  show  themselves  as  they  should  do.  The 
tuberous  Begonias  do  well  to  use  in  this  way  ;  so  also 
do  several  of  the  Orchids.  Single  vases,  rustic  baskets, 
and  other  receptacles  which  hold  water,  and  are  used 
in  other  ways  than  on  the  dinner  table,  look  well  when 
filled  with  only  one  class  of  flowers — thus,  Roses, 
Bouvardias,  Ericas,  Epacris,  and  Primulas  ;  different 
colours  of  the  same  family  in  each.  Some  flowers  look 
and  also  keep  best  when  arranged  in  a  flat  dish,  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  touching  the  water.  Stephanotis,  Gardenias, 
Dipladenias,  and  Allamandas,  of  which  we  do  not 
always  care  to  cut  too  much  of  the  stems,  are  of  this 
class  of  flower,  to  which  also  Violets  might  be  added. 
In  the  arrangement  of  flowers  we  at  times  see  too  many 
colours  brought  together  in  the  same  design.  This  is 
a  mistake  which  in  many  cases  spoils  what  would 
otherwise  perhaps  be  a  passable  arrangement  on  the 
whole.  White  flowers  may  be  taken  as  those  most  needed 
and  with  which  other  colours  harmonise  well.  Some 
colours,  in  fact,  do  not  look  well  with  anything  else. 
Take,  for  instance,  Cattleya  Mossi®  ;  you  cannot  use 
it  with  any  other  colour  nearly  so  well  as  white.  Pinks 
and  reds  ought  not  to  be  in  the  same  stand  or  design, 
neither  should  yellow  and  ,  red.  Various  shades  of 
yellow  blend  well  together,  especially  with  tinted 
foliage  as  a  background.  Blue  and  white  look  well, 
but  keep  to  one  shade  of  blue  ;  as  an  instance,  there  is 
nothing  in  our  opinion  which  looks  better  than  our 
common  white  Water  Lily  with  blossoms  of  Nemophila 
insignis  clustering  around  each  flower.  Eucharis 
flowers  are  always  useful  in  most  decorations.  During 
this  season  of  the  year  they  look  well  with  one  of  the 
scarlet  Bouvardias,  President  Cleveland  for  instance  ; 
earlier  in  the  autumn  either  Vallota  purpurea  or 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  could  be  substituted  for  the 
Bouvardia.  Allamandas  go  well  with  the  Nemophila 
or  with  blooms  of  Pancratium  fragrans.  As  a  rule,  we 
prefer  single  flowers  to  double  ones  ;  they  present  a 
lighter  appearance  in  every  way.  Stellate  or  star¬ 
shaped  flowers  go  well  together  in  two  or  more  colours. 
Flowers  that  have  a  certain  affinity,  although  not  of 
the  same  family,  associate  with  each  other  in 

many  ginstances.  Others  look  best,  we  think,  when 
always  kept  to  themselves ;  such  as  the  Chrysanthemums 
and  Roses  are  a  case  in  point.  Ornamental  grasses  are 


a  great  assistance  in  flower  decorations,  often  being  a 
saving  of  Fern,  and  frequently  used  with  better  effect. 
The  following  six  kinds  we  make  a  point  of  growing 
every  year  from  seed — viz.,  Agrostis  nebulosa,  A.  pul- 
chella,  Brizi  gracilis,  B.  maxima,  Lagurus  erasus,  and 
Eragrostis  elegans.  Sown  in  the  open  ground  these 
come  very  useful  during  the  summer,  and  if  cut  and 
dried  can  be  turned  to  many  useful  purposes  during 

the  winter  months. 

- - 

Motes  on  Bruits. 


Rymer  Afple. 

Although  considered  a  culinary  Apple  only,  this  variety 
is  slightly  but  pleasantly  acid,  and  on  that  account 
would  render  itself  agreeable  to  the  palate  of  those 
who  prefer  brisk  and  somewhat  acid  Apples  to  sweet 
ones.  For  culinary  purposes  the  value  of  this  quality 
could  not,  of  course,  be  ignored.  When  grown  on  young 
and  properly  tended  trees,  and  sufficiently  thinned  out, 
the  fruit  attains  a  large  size  ;  but  when  only  of  medium 
dimensions  it  is  yet  useful,  and  withal  beautiful.  It  is 
rounded,  somewhat  flattened  on  the  top,  with  five 
obscure  angles  on  the  sides,  and  rising  into  as  many 
small  elevations  in  the  cavity  of  the  eye.  The  skin  is 
smooth  and  polished,  yellowish  on  the  shaded  side, 
with  paler  spots  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  brown  dot, 
and  bright  red  on  the  sunny  exposure.  This  latter 
side  is,  however,  liable  to  become  striped  or  variegated 
with  yellow  pitches,  corresponding,  no  doubt,  as  in 
other  varieties,  to  the  outline  of  leaves  or  other  objects 
coming  between  the  fruit  and  the  action  of  direct 
sunlight.  The  flesh  is  firm,  crisp,  buc  tender,  and  of  a 
pale  yellowish  hue,  or  almost  white.  It  is  in  season 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year. 

Dumelow's  Seedling  Apple. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Midland  Florist  for 
1850,  we  recently  came  upon  the  history  of  this  now 
well-known  Apple,  as  given  by  one  Timothy  Brown,  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  we 
are  all  wrong  in  calling  it  Dumelow’s  Seedling— its 
original  and  proper  name  being  Dummeller’s  Pippin. 
According  to  Mr.  Brown,  it  was  raised  by  one  Richard 
Dumeller,  a  farmer  then  residing  at  Hop  John’s  Hill, 
in  the  parish  of  Swepston,  Leicestershire,  and  about 
three  miles  south  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  At  the  time 
of  writing,  the  original  tree  still  stood  on  the  farm  and 
bore  fruit  ;  the  stem  of  the  tree  was  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  man’s  thigh,  and  showed  some  signs  of  canker, 
to  which  the  variety  is  liable  when  grown  on  a  cold 
subsoil.  The  name,  Normanton  Wonder,  is  supposed 
to  have  arisen  from  its  having  been  grown  in  quantity 
by  Mr.  Heafield,  a  market  gardener,  living  at  Norman- 
ton-on-Soar. 

Beachamwell  Aftle. 

Small  Apples  are  not  always  so  much  appreciated  as 
they  ought  to  be,  preference  being  given  to  those  of 
large  size  and  brilliant  colouring,  especially  for  exhi¬ 
bition  and  market  purposes.  That  under  notice  is  of 
small  size  but  beautifully  regular  in  shape,  round,  pale 
green  or  greenish  yellow  dotted  all  over  with  small 
russety  markings.  The  flesh  is  crisp  and  tender  when 
perfectly  ripe,  especially  if  well  grown,  and  is  yellowish 
white  and  excellently  flavoured.  It  is  much  grown  in 
the  eastern  counties,  bears  well,  although  it  does  not 
attain  great  size,  and  is  generally  quite  free  from 
disease.  The  fruit  is  in  season  from  November  to 
March. 

BeurpA  du  Ceecle  Pear. 

The  fruits  of  this  variety  bear  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  of  Glou  Morceau,  but  taper  more  rapidly  to 
the  stalk.  Like  the  latter  variety,  Beurre  du  Cercle 
also  tapers  somewhat  towards  the  apex  from  a  very 
thick  middle.  The  skin  even  now  is  of  a  deep  green, 
speckled  more  or  less  with  russet,  and  having  a  patch 
of  the  same  round  the  stalk.  Another  point  to  be 
noticed  is  the  one-sided  character  of  the  fruit  and  its 
irregularity  of  shape.  The  flesh  is  greenish  white, 
remarkably  juicy,  with  a  brisk  sub-acid  sweetness,  and 
filled  with  a  fine  almost  imperceptible  grit,  which 
renders  it  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  than  those  that 
are  decidedly  of  a  buttery  character,  especially  after 
they  commence  to  go  out  of  season.  Another  feature 
in  favour  of  this  Pear  is  that  it  comes  into  use  in 
November,  and  remains  good  after  a  large  percentage 
of  the  high  quality  and  popular  kinds  are  no  longer 
fit  for  use.  It  was  raised  in  1845,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  this  country  in  1860,  but  does  not  yet 
seem  to  be  much  known.  It  is,  moreover,  of  medium 
size,  and  not  particularly  handsome  or  attractive,  which 
is  no  doubt  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  its  popularity. 
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The  Classification  of  Yellow  Ground 
Carnations. 

When'  in  August  last  I  contributed  to  the  Gardeners' 
Magazine,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Carnation 
Union  at  Oxford,  some  modest  suggestions  as  to  the 
time  having  arrived  when  a  classification  of  the 
numerous  varieties  now  comprehended  under  the  head 
of  yellow  ground  Carnations  is  desirable,  I  had  no 
idea  that  itwould  have  called  forth  either  such  a  strong 
remonstrance  from  my  old  friend,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell, 
or  milder  protests  from  others.  I  have  no  reason  to 
regret  having  taken  this  step.  I  simply  committed  to 
paper  impressions  left  on  my  mind  from  what  I  had 
seen  staged  as  yellow  grounds  at  Carnation  shows,  and 
the  thoughts  of  others  likewise  interested  in  Carnation 
culture.  My  contention  was,  and  still  is,  that  the 
yellow  grounds  are  now  so  numerous  as  to  admit  of  a 
classification  ;  but  who  is  to  be  the  competent  author¬ 
ity  to  undertake  this  work  I  do  not  venture  to 
suggest.  It  is  a  great  and  important  task,  whoever 
undertakes  it  ;  it  will  have  to  be  done  some  day,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  it  is  taken  in  hand  the 
easier  will  be  the  task.  It  should  not  be  the  work  of 
one  man  only  ;  it  would  be  better  performed  by  three 
individuals  at  least,  and  having  the  confidence  of  the 
Carnation-loving  community.  But  how  the  classifiers 
shoul  1  be  appointed  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  as  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  some  time  before  that  stage  of  the  matter 
is  reached. 

I  start  with  this  initial  proposition— a  proposition 
advanced  by  the  late  Dr.  Horner,  forty  years  ago,  when 
yellow  Carnations  comprised  a  small  collection  of 
weakly- constitutioned  varieties: — That  the  yellow 
ground  “affords  scope  for  infinite  diversity  of  shade, 
from  a  light  primrose  to  that  of  an  orange-yellow.  Let 
the  imagination  of  the  florist  depict  the  countless 
distinctions  and  differences  between  these  two  extremes.” 
Dr.  Horner  saw  only  what  it  might  be  possible  to 
procure  were  attempts  made  to  improve  upon  the 
weakly  flowers  grown  in  his  day  under  the  name  of 
Yellow  Picotees.  He  could  picture  to  himself  “the 
undefinable  and  unlimited  contrasts  that  would  be 
presented  in  the  combination  and  the  variety  of  the 
lacing  or  edging,  which  this  flower  even  already  possesses 
in  its  red,  its  pink,  its  chocolate,  its  crimson,  and  its 
purple,  &c.,  of  every  hue,”  were  resolute  attempts  made 
in  the  direction  of  improvement.  Dr.  Horner  has  treated 
only  of  the  edged  Picotee,  and  he  probably  did  not 
dream  of  the  large  number  of  yellow  Carnations  grown 
and  exhibited  forty  years  afterwards. 

Now,  in  the  present  day,  there  is  classed  under  the 
general  head  of  yellow  grounds  a  heterogeneous  group 
of  varieties,  ranging  from  the  pure  yellow  self  to  flowers 
also  called  yellows,  of  reddish,  brownish,  slaty,  and 
other  shades — anything  that  can  be  classed  as  a  yellow 
(and  it  requires  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  find  much 
yellow  in  some  of  them)  comes  under  the  head  of  yellow 
grounds.  A  large  number  of  these  should  go  into  what 
is  known  as  the  fancy  class,  and  they  can  be  shown  at 
the  present  time  as  fancies  or  yellows.  I  claim  to  be 
as  broad  in  my  views  as  Mr.  Dodwell  himself,  and 
though  I  cannot  see  much  of  yellow  in  not  a  few  of  the 
flowers  classed  as  yellow  grounds,  I  can  observe  beauty 
in  all  of  them,  and  admire  them  as  much  as  anyone  ; 
but  my  contention  is  they  are  not  yellows,  and  therefore 
I  reject  them  as  such.  I  want  to  see  the  purity  of  the 
yellow  ground  recognised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white 
ground  Carnations  and  Picotees,  but  still  admitting  as 
much  diversity  as  possible  between  the  shades  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Horner,  “  light  primrose  to  orange- 
yellow.” 

Mr.  Rowan  so  far  goes  with  me,  that  he  favours  a 
class  for  yellow  seifs.  I  want  to  see  a  class  for  yellow 
seifs  in  our  schedule  of  prizes  ;  I  think  they  should  be 
separated  from  the  ordinary  and  all-embracing  section 
of  seifs,  which  includes  any  colour  from  white  to  black. 
We  have  a  large  number  of  self-flowers  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  and  they  increase  rapidly  year  by  year.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  seedlings  obtained  from 
the  best  strains  are  certain  to  be  seifs.  But  yellow 
seifs  are  a  restricted  class,  and  with  the  probable 
exception  of  Germania,  cannot  successfully  compete 
in  point  of  size  and  fulness  with  the  ordinary  seifs  ;  I 
should  therefore  like  to  see  a  class  for  yellow  self 
Carnations,  purity  of  the  ground  colour  to  be  considered 
by  the  judges  as  in  the  case  of  bizarre  and  flaked 
Carnations  and  edged  Picotees.  The  yellow  self 
Carnation  is  a  popular  flower,  and  an  increase  of 
fine  varieties  is  a  desideratum,  and  the  provision  of 


a  class  for  them  would  give  an  impetus  to  their 
production. 

Then  I  would  have  a  section  of  true  yellow-ground 
Picotees  ;  applying  the  same  rules  of  quality  to  them 
as  to  their  charming  white-ground  congeners.  If  we 
separate  what  Mr.  Dodwell  terms  the  picoteed  Carna¬ 
tions  from  the  bizarre  and  flaked  varieties,  why  should 
we  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
yellow  grounds  ?  The  welcome  Kilmurry  Seedling 
yellow  grounds  give  us  flaked,  and,  in  a  few  instances, 
bizarre  flowers,  and  the  productions  of  other  raisers 
show  the  same  characteristics  ;  therefore  we  have  the 
material  out  of  which  to  form  sections  of  flaked  and 
bizarred  yellow  grounds,  and  these  will  constantly  be 
added  to,  as  raisers  are  as  keen  in  the  direction  of  new 
yellow  as  of  white  grounds.  Then  the  brown,  red, 
slaty,  and  other  yellows  can  go  into  a  class  of  yellow 
fancies,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  prove  a  favourite 
and  attractive  one,  for  among  the  varieties  Mr.  Ernest 
Benary  is  sending  out  from  Germany,  and  the  gains  of 
other  raisers,  there  is  much  that,  under  the  general 
designation  of  yellow  grounds,  is  highly  attractive, 
desirable,  and  delightful  to  grow. 

I  am  writing  mainly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  exhibitor,  though  not  being  one,  1  cannot  incur 
the  charge  of  being  actuated  by  considerations  of  self 
interest.  I  have  been  the  means  of  originating  a 
discussion  that  I  hope  will  be  participated  in  by 
growers.  No  harm  can  come  of  a  dispassionate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matter.  The  result  may  be  that  I 
shall  find  myself  forming  a  modest  minority  of 
one ;  but  all  reforming  ideas  are  the  products  of 
individuals  until  they  are  imbibed  by  others,  and 
in  course  of  time  find  favour  with  the  majority. — 
11.  Dean. 

Pelargoniums. 

"When  looking  through  a  nursery  the  other  day  I 
noticed  some  bottoms  of  specimen  Pelargoniums  that 
had  broken  into  a  good  growth,  but  the  shoots  were 
becoming  sadly  drawn  through  want  of  more  air  and 
being  nearer  the  light.  Such  warm  close  weather  for 
the  period  of  the  year  as  characterised  a  good  portion 
of  the  month  of  November  encouraged  Pelargoniums  to 
make  a  free  growth,  and  they  required  extra  attention, 
which,  in  the  case  of  plants  I  have  just  mentioned, 
they  did  not  appear  to  have  got.  Some  people  appear 
to  be  timid  of  giving  plants  plenty  of  air  in  the  autumn 
months.  No  one  would  be  injudicious  enough  to  re¬ 
commend  that  when  a  cold  frosty  wind  is  blowing  it 
should  be  allowed  to  play  upon  the  plants,  but  the  house 
can  be  aired  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  whence  the 
wind  is  blowing,  when  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  Pelargoniums, 
to  do  them  full  justice,  should  be  grown  by  themselves, 
but  this  is  a  claim  for  glass  accommodation  many  gar¬ 
deners  cannot  give  them,  and  they  have  frequently  to 
be  grown  among  plants  requiring  more  warmth  and  a 
closer  atmosphere  than  is  needed  for  the  Pelargonium. 
The  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  the  latter  plants 
the  most  cool  and  airiest  parts  of  the  house,  and 
endeavour  to  bring  them  on  as  stocky  in  growth  as 
possible. 

Where  they  are  the  sole  occupants  of  a  house,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  them  fire-heat,  except  in  damp 
and  frosty  weather  ;  and  of  the  two,  damp  is  more  to 
be  guarded  against  in  the  autumn.  Bright,  clear, 
sunny  days  are  a  godsend  to  the  cultivator  of  Pelargo¬ 
niums  ;  they  give  him  solar  warmth  without  fire-heat, 
and  if  there  is  an  absence  of  keen  frost,  he  can  give 
air  without  fear  of  his  plants  getting  injured.  Crowd¬ 
ing  should  be  avoided,  as  the  plants  do  best  where  they 
have  all  the  room  that  can  be  spared  them.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  especially  in  cold  and  dull 
weather,  watering  should  be  done  with  great  care, 
giving  it  only  to  those  that  require  it,  and  avoiding 
any  wetting  of  the  foliage.  A  man  accustomed  to 
plant  growing  can  soon  ascertain  if  a  plant  needs  water 
by  tapping  the  pot  with  his  knuckles.  In  the  case  of 
specimen  plants  that  are  required  to  bloom  in  May  and 
June,  the  pots  are  now  covered  with  foliage,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  if,  then  by, 
tapping  a  pot  the  sound  is  light  and  hollow,  water  is 
needed  ;  if  heavy  and  dull  the  soil  is  moist  enough. 
Cleanliness  is  of  great  importance,  and  a  fumigation 
should  be  given  as  required. 

Specimens  should  have  their  leading  shoots  tied  out 
as  required.  They  should  be  gently  drawn  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  plant,  as  it  affords 
space  for  the  circulation  of  air,  and  benefits  them.  If 
in  tying  out  some  shoots  are  snapped  off  they  need  not 
bo  wasted,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year  cuttings  will 
strike  freely  in  bottom-heat. — R.  D. 


THE  POISONOUS  PRIMULA 

OBOONICA. 

I  think  the  cause  of  this  plant  affecting  some  of  us  so 
much  more  than  others  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
those  who  have  suffered  the  most  are  those  who  have  a 
tender  skin,  either  caused  by  not  having  hard  or  heavy 
work  to  do,  or  else  caused  by  some  of  us  having  the 
skin  made  tender  by  the  constant  use  of  the  hands 
in  bottom-heat  and  water.  For  myself,  I  think  that 
being  a  good  portion  of  my  time  occupied  in  work 
that  requires  the  hands  to  be  often  used  in  plunging 
plants  in  bottom-heat,  and  as  often  to  be  wet, 
has  made  them  naturally  more  tender  than  would  be 
those  of  anyone  having  only  the  ordinary  course  of 
garden  or  greenhouse  work  to  do  ;  and  then  being  called 
upon  at  any  time  of  the  day,  as  I  am,  to  occupy  myself 
in  artistic  floral  work,  the  using  of  this  Primula  exten¬ 
sively  amongst  other  flowers  in  the  spring  months  of 
the  year  would  be,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  the  cause 
of  the  poison  penetrating  more  readily  than  what  it 
otherwise  would  do  into  a  hard  skin.  Constant 
handling,  no  doubt,  may  have  caused  it  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  a  hand  made  already  tender,  and  very 
likely  this  may  be  the  reason  why  I  am  not  able  to 
effectually  eradicate  it.  Consequently,  any  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  plant  in  question  may  be  the 
cause  of  its  re-appearance. 

I  have  experienced  the  fearful  burning  sensation 
described  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bick  (p.  171),  not  being  able 
to  obtain  any  rest  at  night  through  it,  and  have  many 
times  got  up  to  plunge  my  hands  into  a  basin  of  cold 
water,  which  has  given  me  relief  for  a  short  time.  I 
have  derived  great  ease  from  the  application  of  what 
is  known  in  chemists’  shops  as  cold  cream  ;  -but  I  have 
experienced  the  greatest  relief  by  leaving  the  plant 
alone  altogether. — X 


In  connection  with  the  investigation  into  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  this  Primula,  it  is  of  much  importance  to 
know  whether  the  secretions  or  juices  were  introduced 
beneath  the  skin  of  those  correspondents  who  have  been 
affected.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  dividing  the 
rhizomes  (roots),  a  slight  cut  may  have  been  made,  thus 
admitting  the  irritant  fluid  into  the  system.  A  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  the  leaf  shows  it  to  possess  very 
numerous  glandular  hairs,  the  terminal  cell  of  which 
exudes  a  drop  of  brown  liquid,  understood  to  be  a 
mixture  of  a  resin  and  an  ethereal  oil.  Other  Primulas, 
however,  exhibit  the  same  feature.  A  chemical  exam¬ 
ination  is  about  to  be  made  here,  and  it  would  facilitate 
matters  if  careful  details  of  poisoning  cases  were  given. 
— J.  Wilson,  D. Sc.,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 
- - 

INFLUENCE  OF  VEGETATIVE 

REPRODUCTION  ON  THE  FERTILITY 
OF  PLANTS. 

In  connection  with  the  continued  propagation  of  fruit 
trees  by  budding  and  grafting,  the  question  of  de¬ 
generacy  has  frequently  been  raised  in  this  country. 
The  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Ribston  Pippin  and  other 
Apples  are  often  cited  as  cases  in  point,  and  followers 
of  Darwin  cannot  but  be  considerably  influenced  in 
their  opinion  that  the  continued  multiplication  of  the 
same  individual  by  means  of  grafting  must  tend  to 
weaken  its  constitution,  and  render  it  less  fruitful. 
The  life  of  an  individual  tree  may  be  prolonged  by  re¬ 
grafting  ;  but  this  may  be  compared  to  the  taking  of  a 
fresh  lease  of  life,  not  renewing  it.  The  fruit  of  the 
Devonshire  Quarrenden  Apple  is  stated  to  have  greatly 
degenerated  in  size  even  within  the  memory  of  some 
who  are  yet  alive,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  truth  in  the  assertion,  judging  from  the 
specimens  that  annually  appear  in  the  market. 

Propagation  by  seeds  not  only  gives  rise  to  a  new 
and  independent  existence,  but  to  individuals  often 
possessed  of  qualities  superior  to  the  parent.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  Apples  such  as  those  mentioned,  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  variety  true  to  name  by  means  of  seeds 
would  be  impossible.  Other  cases  coming  under  the 
immediate  notice  of  cultivators  in  this  country  are  the 
Banana  and  Pine  Apple,  which  have  been  rendered 
perfectly  seedless  or  nearly  so  by  long-continued  culti¬ 
vation  and  propagation  from  suckers.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  seedless  varieties  of  Grapes  have  been 
raised  from  seeds,  and  that  some  of  the  Tomatos  now 
in  cultivation  are  tending  that  way,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  habitually  propagated  from  seeds, 
less  frequently  by  means  of  cuttings.  This,  however, 
is  due  to  the  selection  of  varieties  possessing  the  sterile 
character,  because  such  seedless  fruit  is  considered  a 
superior  article  as  human  food.  If  left  to  the  care  of 
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nature  all  seedless  varieties  would  soon  die  out,  while 
the  more  fertile  kinds  would  take  possession  of  the 
field. 

There  is  a  similar  tendency  amongst  cultivated  and 
highly  improved  varieties  of  Orange.  Thick-skinned 
Oranges,  as  they  appear  in  the  markets  of  this  country, 
are  generally  found  to  contain  but  few  seeds,  while 
thin-skinned  ones,  as  a  rule,  have  plenty  of  seeds.  Of 
course,  this  is  a  difference  of  variety,  but  it  is  brought 
about  by  cultivation  and  the  selection  of  sorts  showing 
an  excess  in  the  development  of  the  fleshy  or  pulpy 
part  in  preference  to  seeds.  Cross-breeding  of  varieties 
seems  also  to  favour  sterility  in  certain  cases.  Then  to 
perpetuate  varieties  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
grafting. 

An  article  containing  a  series  of  facts  obtained  by 
original  observation  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Revue  Horticole  by  Mr.  F.  de  Rijk,  of  Java.  This 
treats  of  the  propagation  of  plants  by  cuttings,  layers, 
rhizomes,  and  parts  thrown  off  otherwise  than  seed  ; 
and  the  writer  wishes  to  show  that  subjects  reproduced 
or  multiplied  in  this  way  for  any  considerable  length 


“THE  COUNTESS”  MELON. 

The  present  year  will  not  be  numbered  in  the  gar¬ 
deners’ calendar  among  those  which  proved  exceptionally 
favourable  to  Melon  cultivation,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  specially  favourable  to  the  development  of  flavour 
in  Melons,  for  it  was,  in  truth,  quite  the  contrary.  Of 
the  large  number  which  came  under  our  notice  at 
flower  shows,  but  few  even  of  the  well-recognised  good 
sorts  came  up  to  the  usual  standard,  and  among  the 
new  ones  of  the  year  a  still  smaller  percentage  proved 
worthy  of  consideration  at  the  hands  of  those  seeking 
novelties. 

Foremost  among  the  few  which  were  distinguished 
for  their  high  quality  and  promising  character,  in  our 
opinion,  was  The  Countess,  a  variety  raised  by  Mr. 
Goodacre,  of  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  between  the 
American  Musk  Melon  and  the  old  Cashmere,  and  of 
which  he  exhibited  samples  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  on  July  9  th  last.  It  is  a  thick,  white- 
fleshed  variety,  with  a  thin  yellow  rind,  and  of 
exquisite  flavour.  With  this  latter  excellent  quality  is 
also  combined  an  extraordinary  free-bearing  habit,  as 


kept  constantly  at  work,  utilising  it  for  things  that 
one  cannot  find  room  for  in  the  spring  months  of  the 
year.  Many  kinds  of  plants  may  be  looked  after  now 
that  will  be  nicely  established  by  the  early  spring 
months,  thus  having  them  cleared  out  of  the  way  by  the 
time  the  heavy  work  of  spring  propagation  commences. 

Aspidistras. 

These  are  plants  that  demand  attention  now  if  an 
addition  to  the  stock  is  contemplated.  Those  that  are 
intended  for  splitting  up  should  have  all  the  soil 
shaken  away  from  them,  when  it  will  be  found  that,  at 
the  present  time,  a  number  of  young  growths  are 
starting  from  the  base  of  the  mature  foliage,  or,  in 
fact,  starting  a  new  running  root-stock  from  that 
portion  of  the  old  to  which  the  mature  leaf  is  attached. 
Should  the  plants  be  in  a  moderately  healthy  condition 
this  old  stem  may  be  cut  up  into  as  many  pieces  as 
there  are  new  eyes  pushing,  and  if  a  leaf,  or  some  leaves, 
can  be  kept  intact  to  the  old  stems  so  much  the  better 
for  the  plant  becoming  established.  Each  piece  should 
be  potted  into  as  small  a  pot  as  it  can  be  conveniently 
got  into,  using  sandy  loam  for  the  purpose  of  plunging 


“The  Countess”  Melon. 


of  time,  have  a  tendency  to  lose  the  faculty  of  pro¬ 
ducing  seeds,  whereas  those  raised  from  seeds  retain 
the  faculty.  Where  the  seeds  are  useful,  he  maintains 
that  multiplication  by  any  other  way  than  that  of  seeds 
must  be  avoided.  Instances  given  are  the  Almond, 
Coffee,  Chestnut,  Walnut,  and  Cacao  trees.  Plants 
that  have  lost  the  power  of  producing  seeds,  owing  to 
their  long-continued  propagation  by  means  of  suckers, 
rhizomes,  and  cuttings,  are  Bananas,  Pine  Apples, 
Ginger,  and  Cassava,  and  he  might  have  added  the 
Sugar  Cane.  The  Bananas  found  wild  in  Java  bear 
small  fruits  filled  with  seeds,  and  are  unfit  for  con¬ 
sumption,  whereas  those  that  have  been  cultivated 
from  suckers  bear  large,  good  and  richly-flavoured 
fruit.  The  Ginger  plant  is  always  propagated  by 
rhizomes,  and  has  so  lost  the  power  of  producing  seeds 
that  it  can  hardly  any  more  be  made  to  flower,  while 
the  Cavassa  is  in  much  the  same  condition. 


Cockroaches. — A  correspondent  of  the  American 
Florist  states  that  he  has  found  sugar  and  Paris  green 
(arseniate  of  copper)  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
cockroaches.  He  used  one  cup  of  granulated  sugar 
and  one  table-spoonful  of  Paris  green,  mixed  dry,  a°nd 
laid  it  in  their  haunts  on  pieces  of  broken  pots.  In  a 
fortnight  they  were  completely  banished  from  his 
houses. 


shown  in  the  illustration,  prepared  from  a  photograph. 
In  the  portion  of  a  plant  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  a 
piece  of  stem,  less  than  1  ft.  in  length,  bore  three 
fruits,  averaging  about  4  lbs.  weight  each.  Needless 
to  say  it  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate.  The 
stock  of  seeds  has  been  acquired  by  Messrs.  J.  Veiteli  & 
Sons,  who  will  send  it  out  in  the  coming  season,  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  illustrating 
it  in  our  columns. 

- - 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  Pro¬ 

pagating-. 

In  the  notes  on  propagating  that  will  appear  at  short 
intervals,  I  should  like  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  whole  of  the  matter  will  be  given  from  a 
practical  and  not  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  If  the 
instructions  given  at  various  intervals  are  carried  out, 
or  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time  mentioned,  a  certain 
amount  of  success  will  be  sure  to  follow  the  care  and 
labour  spent  in  propagation.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
place  the  separate  items  as  distinctly  as  possible  before 
the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World,  and  should 
there  be  anything  stated  that  does  not  appear  plain  on 
the  surface,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  it  so,  provided 
a  note  is  sent  requiring  an  explanation.  To  proceed 
with  the  work  of  winter  propagation  it  is  necessary,  as 
I  stated  before,  that  the  propagating  house  should  be 


the  whole  of  the  plants  the  full  depth  of  the  pot  into  a 
good  sharp  bottom-heat,  keeping  close  for  a  few  weeks, 
by  which  time  they  will  have  filled  the  pot  with  roots, 
and  may  be  gradually  hardened  down.  The  majority 
of  these  bits  that  have  been  cut  up  will  make  nice 
healthy  plants  during  the  following  summer,  providing 
they  are  kept  in  a  nice  growing  heat,  finally  hardening 
off  to  greenhouse  temperature  by  the  autumn.  Being 
plants  that  are  in  great  demand  for  decorative  purposes 
no  pains  should  be  spared  to  obtain  a  good  healthy 
stock  of  Aspidistra  lurida,  and  its  variegated  forms. 

Another  good  plant  that  is  very  serviceable,  but 
which  has  not  such  coriaceous  foliage  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  is 

CuRCULIGO  RECURVATA. 

This  plant,  with  its  finely  striped  variegated  form, 
makes  long,  recurved  leaves,  varying  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft. 
in  length,  and  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  in  width,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  plant  ;  they  are  entire  and  corru¬ 
gated  the  full  length,  and  of  a  good  dark  green  colour, 
except  the  variegated  form,  which  is  distinctly  striped 
with  a  creamy  white  variegation,  and  which  makes 
them  very  useful  plants  for  decorative  purposes.  They 
are  much  used,  either  in  a  small  state,  with  one  plant 
in  a  pot,  or  in  larger  form,  with  one  good  central  piece, 
and  a  number  of  young  offshoots  springing  up  round 
the  outside  of  the  pot.  It  is  by  these  offshoots  that  the 
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plant  may  be  propagated  in  quantity,  and  the  present 
is  a  good  time  to  pull  a  few  plants  to  pieces.  Pot 
them  into  as  small  pots  as  possible,  and  plunge  the  pots 
when  filled  into  a  good  sharp  bottom  heat,  keeping 
them  close  for  a  few  weeks,  when  they  soon  become 
filled  with  roots,  and  may  be  well  out  of  the  way  before 
the  spring  propagating  commences. 

Another  and  totally  different  class  of  plants  from  the 
above  will  require  attention  now,  in  some  cases 
through  being  overgrown,  and  in  others  in  consequence 
of  their  not  being  plentiful.  I  refer  to 

Nepenthes,  or  Pitcher  Plants. 

These  will  have  made  what  growth  they  can  for  this 
season,  and  some  of  the  species  may  be  heavily  laden 
with  pitchers.  The  kinds  most  in  demand  should  have 
immediate  attention,  as  they  generally  make  the  finest 
pitchers  from  young  and  healthy  plants,  and  then  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  them  growing.  Oftener  than  not  we 
see  them  in  a  dwindling  and  miserable  condition — a 
state  of  things  that  good  cultivators  should  try  to 
avoid  ;  far  better  be  wdthout  them  than  see  them  in  a 
state  of  semi-starvation. 

For  increasing  the  stock,  select  healthy  shoots, 
cutting  these  again  into  lengths  of  from  two  to  three 
eyes,  according  to  the  species,  and  if  the  top  part  of 
the  shoot  is  not  too  soft  it  may  be  used  as  well,  as  it 
often  makes  the  best  plant.  The  shoots  should  be  cut 
clean  through  just  below  a  leaf,  not  leaving  any  jagged 
edges,  but  do  not  cut  the  leaf  away  at  any  point  of  the 
shoot.  These  cuttings  when  prepared  should  be 
immediately  put  into  well-drained  pots,  using  a  compost 
of  good  sound  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  well  mixed 
together.  Insert  the  cutting  in  the  centre  of  the  pot, 
and  secure  the  leaves  by  tying  them  upright  to  a  stake, 
which  should  have  been  placed  in  the  pot  before  the 
crocks  were  put  in  ;  this  is  by  far  the  best  plan  with 
these  kind  of  cuttings.  By  so  doing  the  drainage  does 
not  get  disturbed  by  forcing  the  stake  through  it  after 
the  cutting  has  been  put  in,  as  is  often  the  case. 
"When  the  leaves  have  been  neatly  tied  up,  the  pots 
require  to  be  plunged  to  their  full  depth  in  a  very  brisk 
bottom-heat,  and  in  a  very  close  case,  where  they  will 
have  to  remain  for  several  weeks  before  they  show 
signs  of  rooting. 

If  the  plunging  material,  which  should  be  coco-nut 
fibre  refuse,  is  in  a  moist  and  pliable  condition,  and  the 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  into  which  the  cuttings  have 
been  potted,  has  been  in  the  same  condition — just  nice 
and  moist — no  water  will  be  required  to  be  given  to  the 
cuttings  for  a  few  days,  and  at  no  time  should  they 
have  water  without  the  soil  shows  signs  of  becoming 
dry  ;  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  case  should  be 
sufficient  for  them.  The  top  of  the  cases  should  be 
lifted  up  every  day  to  allow  superabundant  moisture  to 
escape,  being  very  careful  that  they  are  closed  again 
before  the  foliage  shows  any  signs  of  drooping.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  leaves  healthy  with  a  good  bottom  heat  is  half 
the  battle  in  rooting  these  plants,  which  will  show 
signs  of  pushing  away  a  shoot  from  the  stem  above  the 
leaf,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  seen  a  good  idea  may  he 
formed  that  they  are  making  root  at  the  same  time,  the 
bottom-heat  encouraging  the  root  action.  By  early 
spring  these  cuttings  should  be  well  rooted  and  fit  for 
potting  on  into  larger  pots,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
them  in  a  good  heat  to  encourage  both  root-action  and 
top-growth  ;  sponging  the  foliage  occasionally  to  keep 
them  free  from  thrips.  Many  prefer  to  grow  them  in 
baskets,  which  is  preferable,  as  they  show  the  pitchers 
better,  but  if  rooted  successfully  any  plan  may  be 
adopted  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  place.  Bottom- 
heat  and  moisture,  with  well-matured  shoots  properly 
cut  into  lengths,  are  the  essential  requisites  to  increase 
the  stock  of  Nepenthes. 

It  will  be  found  that  where  stock  is  required  of 
Cyperus  alternifolitts, 

and  its  variegated  form,  that  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  pull  the  plants  apart,  shaking  the  soil  well 
away  from  the  roots  before  doing  so,  and  assisting  the 
division  of  the  root-stock  by  the  aid  of  a  good  knife, 
where  they  do  not  readily  come  apart.  Potted  into 
convenient  sized  pots,  and  plunged  into  bottom-heat 
they  soon  re-establish  themselves  and  make  good 
plants  by  spring.  Strong  whorls  of  foliage  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cut  off  should  be  laid  upon  the  surface 
of  the  coco-fibre,  where  they  will  readily  start  away  a 
host  of  young  plants  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
which  may  be  potted  up  either  in  the  mass  as  they 
are,  or  pulled  apart  to  multiply  the  stock.  Where  seed 
cannot  be  obtained,  I  find  it  a  good  time  to  utilise  the 
propagating  house  for  the  division  of 


Asparagus  plumosus 

and  its  variety,  nanus.  These,  if  all  the  soil  is  shaken 
clean  away  from  them,  may  be  readily  divided  by  the 
aid  of  a  sharp  knife,  taking  care  to  have  a  growing 
point  to  each  part  cut  off,  also  a  portion  of  root,  be  it  ever 
so  small.  These  divisions  should  be  potted  into  small 
pots,  using  sandy  loam,  and  should  be  plunged  into  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  when  the  roots  will  soon  get  to 
work  :  but  care  must  be  exercised  that  too  much 
water  is  not  given  before  the  root-action  begins  to  move 
freely,  or  the  result  will  be  that  rot  will  take  place 
instead  of  a  healthy  root  action.  This  plan  need  only 
be  adopted  where  seed  is  not  obtainable,  for  seedlings 
make  by  far  the  best  plants,  but  where  seed  is  not 
readily  obtainable,  recourse  must  he  had  to  division  of 
the  root-stock.  —  Vcrcbx. 

- - 

ADIANTUM  CUNEATUM  AND 

ITS  FORMS. 

Of  the  numerous  species  of  Adiantum  now  in  culti¬ 
vation,  none  are  more  popular  or  more  widely  grown. 
Wherever  large  quantities  are  required  for  decorative 
purposes,  whether  as  plants  or  in  'the  cut  state,  A. 
cuneatum  is  invariably  called  into  requisition.  Other 
species  have  their  qualities,  and  some  are  extremely 
ornamental,  perhaps  more  so  than  A.  cuneatum,  but 
they  either  require  more  heat  or  more  care  in  their 
cultivation,  or  are  otherwise  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose  here  mentioned.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
very  curious,  others  very  graceful,  and  some  of  them 
are  useful  for  particular  purposes  ;  but  none  of  them 
are  so  generally  useful  as  the  type  itself.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  to  be  recommended  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  while  the  beauty  of  some  of  them  for  pot-work 
cannot  be  denied. 

A.  cuneatum. — The  fronds  of  the  type  are  triangular, 
three  or  four  times  pinnate,  with  brownish  black 
petioles.  The  wedge-shaped  pinnules  are  of  medium 
size,  and  more  or  less  deeply  cut  along  the  upper  edge. 
The  sori  are  placed  around  the  shallow  notches.  It  is 
a  native  of  Brazil. 

A.  C.  iemulum. — The  late  Mr.  Moore  described  this 
as  a  distinct  species.  It  also  comes  from  Brazil,  and 
has  ovate,  long,  and  regularly  tapering  fronds,  with 
the  lower  pinme  of  only  moderate  length.  The  terminal 
pinnule  of  every  branch  of  the  frond  is  broadly  wedge- 
shaped  and  deeply  lobed,  while  all  the  lateral  ones 
are  very  oblique,  rhomboid  and  lobed.  It  is  highly 
suitable  for  basket  work  on  account  of  the  great  length 
and  drooping  character  of  its  fronds. 

A.  c.  Bourxei. — The  fronds  of  this  variety  are 
triangular,  with  densely  arranged  pinnules,  something 
in  the  way  of  A.  c.  Pacottii,  but  not  so  neat  in 
appearance. 

A.  c.  compactum. — The  fronds  here  are  short, 
triangular,  and  short-stalked,  with  broadly  wedge- 
shaped  pinnules  in  the  way  of  A.  c.  Pacottii  but 
smaller. 

A.  c.  deflexum. — Fronds  ovate,  of  large  size,  with 
the  lower  pinnre  ascending.  The  pinnules  are  broadly 
cuneate,  lobed,  and  crenate  at  the  upper  end,  and 
deflexed.  On  account  of  this  last  character  it  is  said 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  A.  Bausei  and  A.  cuneatum. 

A.  c.  dissectum. — Frond  triangular,  on  longish  stipes, 
three  times  pinnate.  The  ultimate  divisions  are  broadly 
wedge-shaped,  frequently  deeply  cut  and  beautifully 
crenate,  with  small  but  prominent  sori  in  the  shallow 
notches. 

A.  c.  elegans. — The  pinnules  of  this  variety  are 
wedge-shaped,  but  rather  thinly  arranged,  giving  the 
plant  an  elegant  appearance.  The  fronds  are  triangular, 
about  9  ins.  long  and  as  broad. 

A.  c.  gracillimum. — This  is  at  once  the  most 
graceful  and  elegant  variety  of  the  species,  and  is 
always  much  admired  as  a  pot  plant,  but  unfortunately 
it  does  not  stand  up  well  in  a  cut  state.  The  fronds 
are  very  broadly  triangular  when  well  grown,  and  four 
times  pinnate.  The  terminal  pinnule  of  each  division 
is  the  larger,  but  all  are  very  small,  wedge-shaped, 
and  the  side  ones  are  obliquely  bifid  ;  they  are  delicate 
in  texture  and  the  fronds  of  a  light  green.  The  variety 
could  be  much  more  grown  if  the  fronds  had  been  more 
durable,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
growing  it  well. 

A.  c.  grandiceps. — The  varietal  name  here  refers  to 
the  large  tassel  or  heavy  crest  of  branches  or  pinnae  at 
the  apex  of  the  frond,  which  is  narrowly  ovate  in 
outline  on  average  specimens.  The  pinnae  are  each 
terminated  by  a  large  and  deeply-cut,  wedge-shaped 
pinnule,  or  sometimes  a  small  tassel,  while  all  the  side 
ones  are  very  much  reduced  in  size.  The  heavy  crest 


at  the  apex  gives  the  frond  a  drooping  character  when 
large  and  well  grown,  and  is  elegant  on  this  account, 
meriting  extended  cultivation. 

A.  c.  Lawsonianum. — The  fronds  of  this  distinct 
and  pretty  Fern  are  short  and  very  broadly  Triangular, 
with  the  pinna  rather  widely  separated,  giving  the 
plant  an  airy  and  graceful  appearance.  The  pinnules 
are  small,  wedge-shaped,  bifil,  merely  notched  or 
nearly  entire,  seldom  trifid. 

A.  c.  Legrandi. — The  short  triangular  fronds,  three 
or  four  times  pinnate,  with  small  wedge-shaped  or 
obovate,  dark  green,  slightly  divided  and  densely- 
arranged  pinnules  may  serve  to  distinguish  this 
variety.  • 

A.  c.  mundulum. — This  is  equally  dwarf  as  the 
last,  with  sharp  triangular  fronds,  and  narrowly  wedge- 
shaped,  slightly  divided,  often  nearly  entire,  dark 
green  pinnules,  with  large  sori.  The  variety  is 
compact  in  habit,  and  may  be  compared  to  A.  c. 
Lawsonianum,  but  has  much  longer  and  proportion¬ 
ately  narrower  pinnules. 

A.  c.  Pacottii. — Amongst  the  smaller  kinds  this  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  as  pot 
plants  or  in  a  cut  state,  but  is  more  especially  suitable 
for  button-hole  work.  The  small  triangular  fronds  are 
rendered  very  neat  and  compact  owing  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  broadly  wedge-shaped,  deeply  divided 
pinnules  overlap  one  another. 

A.  c.  PiOENBeckii. — Here  the  triangular  fronds 
attain  a  large  size  on  longish  stipes.  The  lower  pinme 
are  also  of  great  length,  and  the  medium-sized  pinnules 
are  rather  thinly  arranged,  and  somewhat  intermediate 
between  A.  cuneatum  and  A.  c.  semulum  in  form. 

A.  c.  strictum. — The  fronds  of  this  variety  are 
narrow  and  ovate,  with  the  lower  pinnae  ascending, 
and  the  mid-rib  and  all  the  smaller  divisions  are  very 
flexuous.  The  erect  habit  of  the  plant,  however,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  A.  c.  deflexum. 

A.  c.  versaillense. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  of  the  group,  and  may  be  compared  to  A.  c. 
grandiceps,  inasmuch  as  the  fronds  are  heavily  crested, 
but  here  they  are  much  branched,  often  to  the  very 
base,  and  each  division  bears  a  separate  crest.  The 
plant  is  dwarf,  compact,  and  well  furnished  with 
broadly  wedge-shaped  and  much  divided  or  lobed 
pinnules.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Albert  Truffaut,  of 
Versailles,  in  France. 

The  eight  most  distinct  and  useful  forms  are  A. 
cuneatum,  A.  c.  aimulum,  A.  c.  gracillimum,  A.  c. 
grandiceps,  A.  c,  Lawsonianum,  A.  c.  mundulum,  A. 
c.  Pacottii,  and  A.  versaillense,  all  of  which  should  be 
included  in  a  good  collection. 

- - - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Chinese  Primulas. 

If  grown  in  the  window  of  a  dwelling-room  where  a  fire 
is  kept  burning,  the  quantity  of  flowers  that  plants  of 
the  Chinese  Primula  will  produce  is  simply  astonishing. 
The  dry  atmosphere  is  more  suitable  to  it  during  the 
winter  months  than  the  generally  damp  and  stagnant 
atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse.  In  its  native  home  it 
grows  in  the  dry  crevices  of  limestone  rocks,  and 
although  high-class  cultivation  has  effected  wonderful 
changes  in  the  development  of  both  foliage  and  flowers, 
yet  the  great  enemy  of  both  during  the  winter  months 
is  damp.  Therefore,  watering  must  be  done  with  care, 
giving  just  sufficient  to  maintain  free  and  healthy 
growth ;  and  under  the  genial  conditions  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Chinese  Primula  will  flower  beautifully  and 
continuously  for  two  or  three  months.  The  requisites 
to  be  borne  in  mind  are  that  the  plants  be  well  exposed 
to  light  in  a  room  where  a  fire  is  kept  burning  at  least 
during  frosty  or  cold  weather,  and  that  the  soil  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  but  not  soaking  wet  nor  dust  dry, 
otherwise  the  roots  will  perish. 

Show*  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

Plants  that  were  dried  off,  headed  back,  re-started,  and 
re-potted  in  the  proper  season,  should  now  ba  growing 
away  freely,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  strong  and 
healthy,  with  firm  leathery  leaves  and  short-jointed 
wood,  they  should  be  well  exposed  to  light,  even  if  it 
be  necessary  to  raise  them  on  inverted  pots.  The 
process  of  training  should  now  be  commenced  in  the 
case  of  those  intended  for  specimens.  The  shoots  are 
most  pliable  when  young,  and  by  the  gradual  tying 
out  of  them  as  they  grow,  others  will  be  induced  to 
push,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  centre  of  the  plant.  Those 
intended  for  flowering  in  June  should  have  the  tips 
pinched  out  towards  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
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Attend  to  the  first  trace  of  green-fly  that  makes  its 
appearance,  and  have  the  plants  lightly  fumigated  one 
calm  evening,  and  syringed  the  following  morning  to 
clean  them. 

Cold  Frames. 

Ventilate  freely  every  day  during  mild  weather, 
whether  raining  or  not  ;  hut  on  fine  days  have  the 
lights  taken  clean  off.  By  thus  regularly  tending 
them,  their  occupants,  such  as  Pansies,  Hollyhocks, 
Pentstemons,  Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  and  other  hardy 
or  half-hardy  subjects  will  be  kept  in  a  sturdy  con¬ 
dition,  and  be  far  less  liable  to  suffer  in  the  event  of 
severe  weather,  than  if  coddled  and  kept  close  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  with  the  idea  of  keeping  them 
comfortable.  The  great  enemy  is  wet  and  damp, 
especially  in  the  case  of  soft-leaved  subjects.  In  the 
vicinity  of  manufacturing  and  smoky  towns,  another 
factor  that  must  be  taken  into  account  is  smoke,  and 
that,  coupled  with  fog,  deposits  a  sooty  filth  upon  the 
foliage  of  everything  exposed,  and  in  order  to  counteract 
this  it  may  at  times  be  necessary  merely  to  tilt  up  the 
sashes  in  order  to  admit  air,  but  to  exclude  as  much  of 
the  soot  as  possible. 

Gooseberries. 

Where  birds  are  troublesome  some  people  prefer  to  let 
the  bushes  go  unpruned  till  spring  ;  but  a  crop  may  be 
frustrated  by  deferring  pruning  till  the  buds  are  too 
far  advanced,  and  when  the  shoots  are  cut  away  the 
eyes  at  the  base  have  no  time  to  develop  flower  buds 
on  the  basal  part  left.  This  is  more  especially  applic¬ 
able  to  northern  gardens,  where  the  pruning  of  Goose¬ 
berries  is  done  on  the  spur  system.  All  the  young 
shoots  are  cut  away  to  i  in.  at  the  base,  leaving  only 
the  leading  growths  for  the  extension  of  the  bush,  but, 
of  course,  shortening  them  back  according  to  their 
strength.  In  the  more  sunny  southern  counties  a 
number  of  shoots  are  left,  in  order  to  keep  the  bush 
well  filled  up  in  the  centre  and  afford  more  shade  to 
the  fruit,  which  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  greater 
warmth  of  the  sun.  To  keep  sparrows  and  other  bud- 
destroying  birds  at  bay,  the  bushes  may  be  syringed 
with  lime-water  until  white.  A  wineglassful  of  paraffin 
put  in  a  large  pail  of  the  lime-water  will  also  assist  in 
making  the  buds  distasteful  to  the  marauders. 

Window  Plants. 

The  number  of  plants  that  may  easily  be  procured  for 
flowering  in  windows  at  the  present  time  is  not  great, 
but  a  display  may  nevertheless  be  maintained  by  them. 
Chrysanthemums  of  dwarf  habit,  as  grown  for  market 
purposes,  Erica  hyemalis,  E.  gracilis,  Chinese  Primulas, 
Cyclamens,  Roman  Hyacinths,  and  early  Due  Van  Thol 
Tulips  of  various  colours  are  amongst  the  commonest 
flowering  subjects  to  be  had  at  present.  Berried 
Solanums  are,  however,  plentiful  and  in  fine  condition. 
- - 
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Oestrum  aurantiacum. 

The  flowering  period  of  this  shrub  all  depends  upon 
the  treatment  it  receives,  both  with  regard  to  tempera¬ 
ture  and  the  time  it  receives  its  annual  pruning.  The 
proper  time  for  the  latter  operation  is  when  it  has  done 
flowering,  so  that  it  can  make  fresh  growth  and  form 
flowering  wood  towards  autumn.  By  pruning  early  or 
late,  so  the  growth  will  be  regulated  to  flower  early  in 
autumn,  or  even  in  August  ;  but  if  deferred  till  late  in 
the  spring  then  growth  starts  late,  and  the  flowering 
will  be  continued  over  great  part  of  the  winter.  Long 
cymes  of  orange  flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of 
every  shoot,  and  these  hanging  down  loosely  are  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  fine  effect.  In  popular  language  we  are 
wont  to  speak  of  the  plant  as  a  climber,  but  strictly 
speaking  it  does  not  climb  in  any  way,  although  we 
treat  it  as  a  climber,  simply  because  its  long  rambling 
habit  suits  our  purpose  for  training  against  a  wall  or 
pillar,  a  method  of  treatment  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  It  varies  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  or  more  in 
height,  and  succeeds  to  perfection  in  a  greenhouse  with 
a  night  temperature  of  45°  or  50°  at  night.  By  grow¬ 
ing  two  or  more  plants  in  a  house  a  long  succession  of 
bloom  may  be  obtained. 

Some  Good  Things  at  Tatton  Park. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  we  meet  with  Lasiandra  ma- 
crantha  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  but  when  visiting 
Tatton  Park,  Knutsford,  the  other  day,  I  was  pleased 
to  meet  with  it  trained  up  one  of  the  pillars  in  the 
conservatory,  and  partly  forming  an  arch.  The  plant 


was  literally  covered  with  its  bright  purple  flowers  ; 
there  were  hundreds  open,  and  many  to  come  on. 
When  planted  out  in  suitable  situations  it  is  a  most 
desirable  plant  to  have,  its  colour  being  always 
appreciated.  Another  grand  old  plant  in  splendid 
condition  at  Tatton  is  Luculia  gratissima.  This  is 
planted  and  trained  against  a  wall  in  one  of  the  con¬ 
necting  houses,  and  literally  beai'3  dozens  of  fine 
trusses  of  its  delicate  rosy  pink,  sweet-scented  flowers — 
a  valuable  acquisition  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Another  sight  in  one  of  the  stoves  I  shall  never  forget. 
It  is  a  span-roofed  house,  and  trained  up  on  either  side 
so  as  to  meet  at  the  top  are  two  plants  of  Epiphyllum 
truncatum,  bearing  fully  1,000  bright  scarlet  flowers. 
These  plants  are  worked  upon  the  Pereskia,  and  are 
wonderfully  showy  when  seen  as  here  represented, 
growing  in  the  various  tanks  in  the  houses.  Ouvirandra 
fenestralis  is  quite  at  home,  some  dozens  of  plants  of 
various  sizes  growing  most  luxuriantly.  Some  of  the 
leaves  were  considerably  over  1  ft.  long. — RuMicus. 

The  Winter-flowering  Begonia  Adonis. 
There  are  many  species  of  Begonia  that  flower  in 
winter,  but  the  great  desideratum  is  to  get  a  race  with 
the  large  flowers  and  the  brilliant  colouration  of  the 
summer  -  flowering  tuberous  kinds.  The  greatest 
advance  in  this  direction  is  Adonis,  which  has  been 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  as  the  result  of  crossing  one 
of  the  tuberous  kinds  with  pollen  of  John  Heal — itself 
a  hybrid,  and  a  very  charming  one,  but  smaller  than 
Adonis.  Both  of  the  last-named  are  notable  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  the  sole  representatives  of  two 
separate  sowings  of  seed,  and  they  are  further  interest¬ 
ing  in  bearing  male  blooms  only,  so  that  no  seedling 
can  be  raised  from  them  with  the  view  of  further 
improvements  in  their  particular  strain.  The  pollen 
they  produce  is  also  very  scanty.  Adonis  makes  bushy 
plants  about  15  ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  bearing  a  few  axillary  but  larger  terminal¬ 
forked  cymes  with  twelve  to  eighteen  flowers  on  each. 
The  blooms  are  moderate  in  size,  but  of  a  beautiful 
warm  rose,  paler  towards  the  centre,  and  drooping  in 
habit.  Specimens  of  various  sizes  have  been  flowering 
for  a  long  time  past  at  Tower  House,  Chiswick.  The 
system  pursued  by  Mr.  T.  Bones,  the  gardener,  is  to 
allow  the  plants  to  start  into  growth  of  their  own 
accord  in  spring,  and  then  to  pot  them  and  grow  them 
on  till  autumn,  when  they  flower  grandly  in  a  stove  or 
intermediate  house. 

Callicarpa  purpurea. 

The  members  of  this  genus  are  grown  solely  for  the 
beauty  of  their  berrv-like  fruits,  which,  although  small, 
are  produced  in  enormous  profusion.  The  species 
under  notice  is  deserving  of  more  extended  cultivation 
than  it  receives,  on  account  of  its  utility  for  the 
decoration  of  the  stove  in  winter.  “We  noticed 
numerous  specimens  of  it  about  3  ft.  high  or  rather  less 
in  different  structures  at  Tower  House,  Chiswick. 
Numerous  cymes  of  small  inconspicuous  flowers  are 
produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  slender  branches,  to  be  succeeded  by  equally 
compact  clusters  of  small,  exceedingly  pretty  violet- 
purple  berries.  The  leading  branches  are  tied  up, 
allowing  the  rest  to  droop  naturally.  The  effect  is 
enhanced  by  the  uncommon  appearance  of  the  fruits, 
for  they  are  totally  unlike  the  Rivinias,  to  which  they 
may  be  compared  for  size.  The  plants  continue  in 
beauty  for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  after  their 
attractiveness  is  gone  they  may  be  hard  pruned  back, 
and  then  re-potted,  when  the  buds  commence  to  push 
afresh.  Loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  little 
charcoal  and  sand,  constitute  a  compost  in  which  the 
plants  will  thrive,  and  provided  a  stove  temperature  is 
given— say  from  65°  to  75°— good  growth  will  again  be 
made  during  the  summer,  and  another  crop  of  fruit 
ripened  in  autumn.  A  batch  of  plants  are  therefore 
worthy  of  house-room  for  winter  decorative  purposes. 

The  Golden  Polypody. 

The  popular  name  of  Polypodium  aureum  applies  to 
the  rich  golden  or  orange  colour  of  the  sori  or  circular 
clusters  of  spore  cases  on  the  back  of  the  leaves.  The 
general  hue  of  the  Fern  is  a  rich  glaucous  or  sea-green, 
and  anything  but  suggestive  of  golden.  The  beauty 
of  the  plant,  however,  from  the  sporting  to  the  adult 
stage  is  unquestionable,  and  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
its  growing  popularity  for  market  purposes.  The 
leaves  vary  from  18  ins.  to  5  ft.  in  length,  according  to 
the  age,  size  and  vigour  of  the  specimen  ;  but  for 
market  use  the  smallest  of  these  figures  is,  generally 


speaking,  too  large.  This  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  fact  that  the  stock  is  continually  being 
raised  from  spores,  so  that  when  fit  for  use  in  any  way 
the  plants  are  thrown  upon  the  market  in  large 
quantities,  appearing  in  every  florists’  window  and  on 
every  costermonger’s  barrow  whose  occupation  is  the 
hawking  of  flowers  through  the  metropolis.  Curiously 
enough  the  species  under  notice  is  a  native  both  of 
tropical  America  and  Australia,  so  that  it  can  be  grown 
either  in  a  stove  or  greenhouse.  In  market  gardens, 
where  a  name  is  given  to  it  at  all,  it  is  known  as 
Phlebodium  aureum. 

Preserving  Calceolarias  during  Winter. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  adopted  the  following 
method,  and  always  with  satisfactory  results.  About 
the  middle  of  September  I  place  an  old  frame  in  some 
dry  and  sheltered  spot  in  the  garden,  and  on  the  bottom 
I  put  a  layer,  about  1  in.  deep,  of  coal  cinders  ;  on  this 
I  sift  a  quantity  of  leaf-soil  (a  year  or  two  old),  and 
add  about  a  fourth  part  of  ordinary  soil,  well  mixing 
them  together.  When  levelled  down  I  cover  the 
surface  with  a  layer  of  river  sand  to  the  depth  of  \  in. 
As  damp  is  so  injurious  to  cuttings  kept  outside  in 
winter,  I  think  it  is  a  great  point  to  have  the  place 
where  such  are  kept  well  drained,  and  to  put  a  good 
coat  of  sand  on  the  surface.  After  the  cuttings  have 
been  put  in,  and  shaded  from  the  sun  for  some  days, 
the  next  important  point  is  to  make  preparations  for 
protecting  them  from  the  winter  and  spring  frosts, 
which  is  done  in  this  way.  I  place  a  cover  of  thin 
boards  over  the  glas3,  and  then  cover  it  up  to  a  depth 
of  1  ft.  or  14  ins.,  with  fresh  leaves,  and  the  drier 
the  better  for  keeping  out  the  frost.  Oak  or  Spanish 
Chestnut  leaves  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose.  I 
uncover  them  every  suitable  day  throughout  the 
winter,  of  course,  but  I  have  seen  them  covered  up  in 
this  style  for  six  weeks  during  severe  weather,  and 
when  uncovered  they  looked  quite  fresh,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  none  the  worse  for  their  long  incar¬ 
ceration. — Gillk  Callum. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Stachys 
tuberifera. 

It  may  interest  those  who  intend  giving  this  vegetable 
a  trial  that  the  tubers  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  nutritive  matter  in  quite  a  different  form  from  that 
of  the  Potato,  the  leading  reserve  matter  of  which  is 
starch.  Instead  of  this,  7671  per  cent,  of  the  dried 
tuber  consists  of  hydrates  of  carbon,  chiefly  forms  of 
(jalactane,  a  substance  intermediate  between  starch  and 
sugar.  Of  the  rest,  6 -68  per  cent,  consists  of  protein¬ 
aceous  substances,  771  of  amides,  0'82  of  fat,  3  38  of 
cellulose,  and  47  of  ash.  The  most  valuable  ingre¬ 
dients,  then,  of  the  tubers — that  is,  from  an  economical 
point  of  view— are  the  proteids  and  amides,  containing 
nitrogen  and  galactane.  Adding  these  together  with 
the  fat,  we  get  91  *92  of  food  material,  while  the 
remaining  8 '08  consists  of  cellulose  and  ash.  Granting 
that  all  of  the  above  useful  materials  could  be  digested 
and  absorbed  by  the  stomach,  we  are  in  possession  of  a 
vegetable  in  which  the  waste  is  comparatively  nil.  The 
small  quantity  of  cellulose  present  explains  the  perish¬ 
able  nature  of  the  tubers,  which  cannot  be  kept  in 
fresh  and  usable  condition  for  a  few  days  even,  if 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  As  far  as 
seems  at  present  to  be  known,  the  best  way  to  preserve 
the  tubers  is  to  leave  them  in  the  soil  until  required, 
and  protect  from  frost  in  severe  weather. 

Adiantum  Fergusoni. 

Few  who  know  the  variable  character  of  A.  Capillus- 
Veneriswill  fail  to  see  in  A.  Fergusoni  a  close  resem¬ 
blance,  and  something  like  a  giant  form  of  that 
cosmopolitan  species,  which  varies  in  dimensions  or 
vegetative  vigour  according  to  the  climate  of  the 
country  which  it  inhabits.  The  late  Mr.  Moore 
believed  it  to  be  related  to  A.  Capillus-Veneris,  but 
concluded  it  might  be  a  hybrid  or  a  sport.  The  huge 
leaves  are  triangular-ovate,  and  vary  from  18  ins.  to 
30  ins.  in  length,  and  8  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  width.  The 
whole  leaf  is  of  a  rich  green  with  a  black  stalk,  and 
has  a  bold  and  massive  appearance,  owing  to  the  great 
breadth  of  the  individual  pinnules,  which  are  broadly 
and  bluntly  ovate.  They  are  very  fertile,  and  young 
plants  spring  up  freely  wherever  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
moisture  for  the  germination  of  the  spores.  The  Fern 
was  imported  from  Ceylon  in  1884,  but  whether  it 
grows  there  in  a  wild  state  or  originated  as  a  chance 
form  is  not  quite  clear.  Certain  it  is  that  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Fernery,  or  warm,  moist  plant-house 
it  is  a  great  acquisition. 
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Kalanehoe  camea. 

Comparatively  few  succulents  are  grown  for  winter 
flowering,  but  that  under  notice  is  justly  considered  a 
subject  for  this  purpose,  and  will  be  more  largely 
grown  for  tho  sake  of  the  variety  it  affords  when  it 
comes  to  be  better  known.  It  was  introduced  from 
South  Africa  in  1886,  and  is  already  finding  its  way 
into  many  gardens.  The  system  of  culture  adopted  by 
many,  is  to  grow  on  the  plant  annually  from  cuttings  ; 
and  this  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  do  considering  the 
easy-rooting  nature  of  all  plants  of  this  class.  In  habit 
it  resembles  some  of  the  Crassulas  or  Sedums,  such  as 
S.  Telephium  and  S.  spectibile,  but  the  individual 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  terminal  corymbose  cymes, 
are  much  larger.  They  are  flesh-coloured,  as  the 
specific  name  implies,  and  agreeably  fragrant  like  K. 
grandiflora,  which  has  yellow  flowers.  Of  the  two, 
this  is  the  dwarfest,  at  least,  when  grown  on  annually 
from  cuttings.  The  leaves  of  K.  carnea  are  ovate  or 
oval,  toothed  at  the  margins  and  usually  simple  ;  but 
when  grown  strongly  they  occasionally  develop  three 
leaflets  or  segments  cut  right  down  to  the  midrib. 
We  noticed  a  healthy  batch  of  plants  the  other  day  at 
Tower  House,  Chiswick. 

Dahlia  imperialig. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  noble  Mexican  herb  cannot 
be  grown  and  flowered  in  the  open  air  of  this  country  ; 
for  then  we  should  see  it  in  a  much  greater  state  of  per¬ 
fection  than  is  possible  under  pot  culture.  The  great 
size  it  attains,  and  the  short  time  it  takes  to  reach  a 
height  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  are  good  evidence  that  it  is  a 
rapid  grower,  and  consequently  a  gross  feeder.  Could 
it  be  grown  and  flowered  in  the  open  garden  its  culture 
would  soon  be  greatly  extended  for  sub-tropical  garden¬ 
ing  purposes.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  its 
wants  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  where  some  of 
the  best  specimens  are  grown  in  large  tubs.  They 
have  been  flowering  for  some  time  past,  and  those 
plants  in  tubs  stand  about  12  ft.  high,  and  are  furnished 
with  large  lateral  branches  from  near  the  base.  These 
are  also  flowering,  though  less  strongly  and  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  main  stems.  The  elegantly  drooping 
and  spreading  or  almost  campanulate  flower-heads  are 
borne  in  huge  panicles  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the 
best  inflorescences  at  Kew  are alsoconsiderably  branched. 
The  ray  florets  are  strongly  three-nerved,  with  four 
smaller  veins,  taper  to  the  apex,  where  they  are  two  or 
more  often  three-toothed,  white  tinted  with  lilac,  and 
stained  with  reddish  purple  at  the  base.  From  a 
botanical  point  of  view  they  are  interesting,  owing  to 
the  frequent  development  of  one  or  more  small  petaloid 
processes,  as  if  the  florets  were  tending  to  become 
double.  The  disc  is  orange-yellow. 

- ^ - 
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Birmingham. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  society  on  November  26th,  Mr. 
Latham,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  read  a 
most  interesting  paper,  entitled,  “A  Chat  about 
Ferns,”  in  which  the  early  history  of  Ferns,  and  our 
earliest  writers  about  them,  were  introduced,  and 
pleasant  chatty  information  was  conveyed  to  a  much 
larger  attendance  of  members  than  usual.  In  some 
parts  of  North  America  the  young  fronds  of  our  native 
Lastrea  Filix-mas  are  used  as  a  vegetable,  and  in  Siberia 
the  same  plant  is  used  for  brewing  purposes  in  flavouring 
ale.  In  New  Zealand,  Pteris  esculenta — seemingly  a 
variety  of  our  well-known  P.  aquilina — is  used  by  the 
natives  as  an  article  of  food.  Mr.  Latham  alluded 
especially  to  the  work  done  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Smith, 
the  first  curator  of  the  Kew  Botanic  Gardens,  and  his 
more  than  forty  years’  experience  amongst  Ferns, 
and  who  had  at  Kew  probably  the  best  collection 
extant  in  those  days,  got  together  chiefly  by  his  own 
exertions.  He  was  the  author  of  two  standard  works 
on  Ferns  — namely,  Ferns,  British  and  Foreign,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1866,  and  the  History  of  Ferns,  published  in 
1875.  Mr.  Latham  gave  the  following  as  a  quotation 
from  the  latter  work  : — “  The  total  number  of  garden 
Ferns  introduced  previous  to  1813  was  eighty-three 
(not  including  British  Ferns),  and  the  entire  collection 
of  exotic  Ferns  at  Kew  at  that  period  was  not  more 
than  forty  species.  In  1846  there  were  348  species  in 
the  Kew  Gardens,  and  in  1857,  600  species  were  known 
in  British  gardens.  In  Smith’s  Ferns,  British  and 
Foreign,  published  in  1866,  164  genera  are  described, 
and  1,028  species  are  enumerated.”  Passing  on  to  the 
much  greater  interest  taken  in  Ferns,  and  the  formation 


of  collections  from  1840  to  1860,  to  what  is  done  now, 
Mr.  Latham  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  who  did  so  much  in  determining 
new  species  and  varieties. 

A  great  deal  of  most  interesting  information  was 
given  as  to  the  formation  of  spores  and  their  treatment 
for  propagating  purposes,  from  the  prothallus  stage 
onwards,  and  their  sexual  conditions  necessary  to 
ensure  a  change  from  the  first  stage  of  development  to 
the  formation  of  the  first  almost  imperceptible  sign  of 
a  frond.  Then,  asked  Mr.  Latham,  “  What  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  soft  and  charming  colours  to  be 
found  in  the  fronds  of  many  Ferns,  from  the  darkest 
green,  as  seen  in  some  of  the  Polystichums,  Lastreas, 
Adiantums,  and  others  ;  and  follow  them  through  the 
many  shades  of  green  to  the  lovely,  pellucid,  almost 
transparent  green  of  the  young  fronds  of  Trichomanes 
reniforme,  Hymenophyllums,  Todceis,  and  other  filmy 
Ferns  1  Then  we  have  the  greys  and  rusty  greys,  so 
well  represented  in  Lepicystis  incana,  L.  sepulta,  L. 
squamata ;  also  in  some  of  the  Cheilanthes,Platyceriums, 
Elaphoglossum  rubiginosum,  E.  squamosum,  Notho- 
chlrena,  Marantas,  and  a  host  of  others  which  could  be 
named.”  In  the  first  rank  as  ornamental  plants  stand 
the  gold  and  silver  Ferns,  included  in  the  genus  Gyrnno- 
gramma,  Nothochlsena  sulphurea,  Cheilanthes  argentea, 
C.  farinosa,  C.  pulverulacea,  and  one  or  two  Adiantums. 
What  flowers  can  excel  the  tints  found  in  the  young 
fronds  of  Adiantum  rubellum,  A.  tinctum,  A.  Farley  - 
ense,  A.  rhodophyllum,  and  others  ?  In  the  genus 
Pteris  we  have  P.  tricolor,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata,  and 
P.  argyrea,  all  beautiful  variegated  forms  ;  and  so  we 
could  go  on  enumerating  others  remarkable  for  the 
charming  colouring  of  their  foliage. 

Ealing. 

At  the  meeting  on  November  27th  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance.  Mr.  R.  Dean  occupied  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  the  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  read  an  exhaustive  paper  on  “The  Vine.” 
Commencing  with  the  propagation  of  the  Vine,  he 
treated  on  the  different  stages  of  its  growth  till  it  was 
ready  for  planting  in  the  Vine  border  or  for  potting  ; 
next,  the  soil  and  the  different  ingredients  required  to 
be  mixed  with  it,  depth  of  the  border,  concrete,  drainage, 
depth  of  soil,  &c. — all  treated  in  a  very  comprehensive 
form.  His  opinion  was  given  of  the  way  to  get  rid  of 
numerous  insects  that  attack  the  Vine  ;  also  on  tying, 
pinching,  watering,  damping  and  syringing.  The 
temperature  recommended  from  starting  to  finishing 
of  Grapes,  pruning,  and  winter  dressing,  were  explained 
with  a  desire  to  benefit  the  members,  and  they  were 
the  matured  opinions  of  Mr.  Hudson  after  the  experience 
of  many  years  of  patient  observation.  He  named  as 
the  best  six  all  round  Grapes  in  cultivation,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Madresfleld  Court,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colmar,  and  Lady  Downes.  The 
exhibits,  owing  to  the  frosty  state  of  the  weather,  were 
small  comparatively.  Mr.  Richard  Dean  exhibited 
fruit  of  the  West  Indian  Custard  Apple,  Anona 
squarrosa  ;  the  sweet  Potato,  Batatas  edulis,  which  he 
stated  was  known  in  England  some  time  before  the 
common  Potato,  and  by  old  writers  confounded  with 
it ;  a  root  of  Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  so  much 
used  in  Germany,  where  it  is  either  eaten  raw  like 
ordinary  Celery,  or  boiled  ;  and  specimens  of  King  of 
Tomkins  County  and  Gravenstein  Apples,  imported 
from  America  ;  giving  a  short  account  of  each  previous 
to  the  reading  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  paper.  The  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  announced  that  after 
paying  expenses,  £20  would  be  sent  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  as  the  result  of  the  concert  on  November 
20th,  which  included  donations  of  2  guineas  from  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  of  1  guinea  from  Mr.  C.  N. 
Peal,  and  of  £1  from  Mr.  Alfred  A.  George,  a  statement 
received  with  much  applause. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

The  past  week  has  given  us  a  taste  of  winter,  and 
shown  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  all  the  plants  in  their 
winter  quarters  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  Where 
growers  are  blessed  with  good  houses,  free  from  drip, 
and  with  an  abundance  of  piping  and  boiler  power, 
they  can  look  on  severe  weather  with  complacency  ; 
but  even  then  the  fact  remains  that  a  great  amount  of 
fire  is  not  good  for  the  plants,  for,  like  fumigation,  it  is 
at  best  a  necessary  evil. 

In  many  places  where  Orchids  are  grown  there  is, 
unfortunately,  not  enough  piping  to  keep  up  the  tem¬ 


peratures  without  making  the  pipes  excessively  hot, 
whereas  double  the  quantity  of  pipes  and  the  same 
boiler  power  would  give  out  a  much  more  healthy 
atmosphere. 

Pure  air  being  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants,  it  is  evident  that  the  grower  must  take  every 
opportunity  of  admitting  it  on  all  favourable  occasions 
during  spells  of  severe  weather  when  hard  firing  has  to 
be  resorted  to.  Those  who  have  lofty  houses,  with  top 
ventilators  a  good  distance  from  the  plants,  can  more 
readily  admit  a  chink  of  air  than  those  whose  houses 
are  low  and  ventilators  near  the  plants,  bat  in  both 
cases  use  may  be  made  of  the  bottom  ventilation  near 
the  ground  line  without  causing  cold  chilling  draughts. 
Where  a  range  of  houses  join  each  other,  all  the 
inner  doors  may  with  advantage  be  opened  for  a  little 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  if  only  for  half-an-hour. 
If  in  cleaning  through  the  structures  the  laps  of  the 
glass  are  cleared  out  there  will  be  little  chance  of  the 
houses  becoming  close  and  stuffy. 

Drip  was  a  great  evil  in  by-gone  years,  but  as  most  of 
the  houses  erected  of  late  years  for  Orchids  have  a  groove 
down  the  bars  and  rafters,  it  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past.  However,  where  Orchids  are  growing  in  dripping 
houses,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  strips  of  zinc,  with  the 
edges  turned  up,  screwed  securely  to  the  underside  of 
the  bars  and  rafters,  so  that  the  water  may  run  down. 

Hard  firing  at  night  and  bright  sunshine  in  the  day 
causes  the  plants  to  get  dry  more  quickly  than  in  the 
autumn  months,  and  watering  should  be  done  in  a 
careful  and  systematic  manner.  Cattleyas,  with  long 
slender  bulbs,  such  as  C.  bicolor,  C.  velutina,  and  C. 
Harrisome,  soon  begin  to  shrivel  if  allowed  to  become 
too  dry,  and  perhaps  nothing  presents  a  more  pitiable 
sight  than  these  long,  thin-bulbed  Cattleyas  when  in 
an  unhealthy  state.  It  frequently  happens  that  in 
watering  through  a  lot  of  plants  some  of  them  are 
found  neither  dry  nor  very  moist,  and  it  seems  a  query 
whether  to  water  such  or  not,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  best  to  lean  towards  the  dry  side  in 
winter  and  the  wet  side  in  summer. 

The  remark  is  frequently  made  that  where  “the 
sphagnum  moss  is  growing  well  there  the  plants  are 
doing  well.”  This  I  do  not  admit  by  any  means  as 
invariably  true,  for  by  constantly  watering  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  keep  Moss  growing  luxuriantly,  though 
the  plants  growing  in  it  might  be  fast  going  home. 
Moss  is  a  very  essential  element  in  the  compost 
for  most  Orchids,  and  where  a  few  heads  peep  out  here 
and  there,  it  indicates  well  by  its  colour  whether  the 
plant  is  in  want  of  water,  for  when  dry  it  assumes  a 
whitish  colour,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  bright  green 
of  the  moss  on  plants  supposed  to  be  at  rest  has  often 
indicated  where  drip  existed.  Masdevallias  do  not  like 
to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  though  if  they  are  in  a  very 
cold  house  they  should  not  be  damped  down  late  in  the 
day  ;  it  is  better  to  keep  them  at  a  night  temperature  of 
50°  and  moist,  than  at  40°  and  dry,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  the  black  spots  so  often  seen  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves  is  the  result  of  being  kept  too  wet  when 
growing  in  a  low  temperature. 

Temperatures  for  December. — Odontoglossum 
house,  45°  night,  50°  day  ;  Cattleya  house,  55°  night, 
60°  day  ;  East  Indian  house,  60°  night,  65°  day. —  JV.  P. 

Orchids  from  Arddarroch. 

A  small  box  of  Orchid  blooms  has  been  sent  us 
by  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  B.  White,  Esq., 
Arddarroch,  Garelochead,  N.  B.  Evidence  of  good 
cultivation  is  furnished  by  two  twin-flowered  scapes  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  ;  and  Mr.  Brown  tells  us  that 
others  are  borne  on  the  same  plants.  Those  under 
notice  were  grand  samples,  not  of  a  small  bloom  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  smaller,  but  both  were  equal  in  size,  and 
large  for  the  species.  The  spotting  and  colour  were 
well  brought  out,  although  they  presented  nothing 
beyond  that  of  the  type.  Two  widely  distinct  forms  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  accompanied  the  above,  and  in 
the  early  days  of  Orchid  introduction  might  have  been 
considered  distinct  species.  One  had  very  broad,  over¬ 
lapping  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  with  a  chestnut- 
brown  irregular  or  lobed  blotch  on  the  centre  of  the 
former,  and  an  oblong,  smaller  blotch  on  the  latter. 
The  second  flower  had  narrow,  not  imbricated,  segments, 
with  rich  chocolate  blotches  on  the  centre  of  all  the 
segments.  The  variability  of  Cattleya  Bowringiana  was 
also  illustrated  by  two  differently-coloured  varieties. 
The  sepals  and  petals  were  of  a  rich  warm  rose  hue,  and 
the  lamina  of  the  lip  of  one  was  of  a  dark  crimson,  fading 
towards  the  margin,  and  the  creamy  white  throat  was 
striated  with  faint  lines  of  purple.  The  other  variety 
had  a  rose-coloured  lamina  to  the  lip,  and  a  creamy 
yellow  throat  and  tube  without  any  other  markings. 
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Cattleya  Loddigesii. 

The  first  Cattleya  ever  imported  to  this  country  is  that 
here  mentioned.  The  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney, 
who  received  it  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  had  it  early  in  the 
present  century  under  the  name  of  Epideudrum 
violaceum.  It  was  placed  under  Cattleya  when  that 
genus  was  founded  by  Lindley.  Since  then  several 
more  or  less  distinct  varieties  have  been  introduced, 
varying  chiefly  in  the  colours  of  the  flowers.  The 
typical  form  has  pale  rosy  lilac  sepals  and  petals,  and 
the  three-lobed  lip  is  mostly  paler,  with  the  terminal 
lobe  amethyst-purple,  while  the  disc  is  white,  passing 
downwards  into  pale  yellow.  In  some  individuals  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  blush,  the  whole  of  the  disc  and 
the  edges  of  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  of  a  pale  sulphur 
or  primrose,  while  the  lip  is  of  a  soft  lilac.  The  usual 
flowering  season  is  August  and  September,  but  it  may 
be  had  at  various  times  during  the  winter,  and  is  in 
bloom  at  present.  The  large,  neatly-formed  and  soft- 
coloured  flowers  have  a  very  chaste  appearance. 

Epidendrum  ciliare. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  bear  some  considerable 
superficial  resemblance  to  those  of  E.  falcatum,  better 
known  in  many  gardens  under  the  name  of  E.  Parkin- 
sonianum.  The  flowers  of  E.  ciliare,  however,  are 
borne  several  in  a  raceme,  and  have  greenish  yellow  or 
almost  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  deeply  three- 
lobed  lip,  the  lateral  segments  of  which  are  deeply 
fringed,  a  fact  to  which  the  specific  name  refers.  It 
flowers  during  the  winter  mofiths,  is  very  fragrant,  and 
therefore  renders  itself  suitable  for  cut-flower  purposes, 
for  which  it  is  used.  E.  falcatum,  on  the  other  hand, 
flowers  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  three-lobed 
lip  is  not  furnished  with  fringes.  Both  may  be  grown 
on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  the  latter  being  the  more  pre¬ 
ferable,  because  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  them 
when  grown  on  the  first  method,  and  the  plants  conse¬ 
quently  more  often  than  otherwise  exhibit  a  starved 
appearance  for  want  of  a  continuity  of  moisture. 

Cypripedium  Ainsworthii  calurum. 

Both  the  type  and  the  variety  here  named  are  hybrids 
with  a  rather  complicated  parentage,  and  which  is 
slightly  different  in  the  two  cases,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  one  is  classed  as  a  variety  of  the  other.  On 
this  assumption  the  question  may  well  be  raised  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  variety.  The  two  plants  are  cer¬ 
tainly  closely  allied  ;  but  C.  Ainsworthii  is  a  hybrid 
between  C.  longifolium  Hartwegii  and  C.  Sedenii,  the 
latter  being  the  pollen  parent,  while  C.  A.  calurum  is 
a  hybrid  between  C.  longifolium  and  C.  Sedenii,  the 
latter  itself  being  a  hybrid.  Now  C.  1.  Hartwegii  is  a 
stamger  and  more  robust  variety,  and  so  different  in 
colour  from  the  type  that  the  late  Professor  Reichen- 
bach  described  it  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  names 
of  C.  Hartwegii  and  Selenipedium  Hartwegii.  With 
all  this  complication  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  relation 
the  form  under  notice  bears  to  C.  Ainsworthii  ;  if  we 
are  to  assume  heredity  to  be  the  law  that  governs 
relationship.  The  plant  in  question  is,  however,  a 
very  valuable  one,  from  the  fact  of  its  flowering  at  this 
dull  season,  as  well  as  at  other  times  during  the  year. 
The  upper  sepal  is  white  stained  with  pale  rose,  and 
the  petals  are  white  with  rose  margins  and  apex,  while 
the  large  lip  is  of  a  deep  rose-pink.  The  petals  are 
somewhat  narrower  than  C.  Ainsworthii,  but  in  both 
cases  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  well-known 
C.  Sedenii,  and,  of  course,  belong  to  the  same  type  of 
hybrids. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi. 

Of  all  the  species  of  Zygopetalum  in  cultivation,  none 
are  more  easily  grown  nor  so  widely  disseminated  in 
gardens  throughout  the  country  as  Z.  Mackayi. 
Although  not  the  neatest,  nor  the  most  interesting, 
botanically  or  otherwise,  yet  it  may  be  described  as  one 
of  the  most  showy  on  account  of  the  size  and  number 
of  its  flowers.  Five  or  six  of  these  are  produced  in  a 
raceme  that  rises  to  a  height  of  1 J  ft.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  light  greenish  and  ornamented  with  heavy 
purplish  brown  blotches.  The  lip  is  white,  blotched 
with  purplish  blue,  and  having  lines  of  more  or  less 
conspicuous  violet  or  bluish,  short  hairs  running  along 
the  venation.  The  large  ovate  pseudo-bulbs  are  sur¬ 
mounted  with  numerous  bright  green  leaves,  and 
although  the  plant  is  rather  bulky  it  has  always  a 
cheerful  appearance  owing  to  the  abundance  and  healthy 
aspect  of  its  foliage.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1825.  With  a 
sufficiently  moist  atmosphere  it  can  be  grown  to  per¬ 
fection  in  greenhouse  temperature.  Many  of  the  species 
are  grown  in  baskets,  but  this  one  is  kept  in  pots 
with  satisfactory  results. 


The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

— ■*> — 

THE  STOVE. 

Propagation. — There  is  scarcely  a  season  but  some¬ 
thing  in  this  way  may  be  advantageously  effected 
amongst  stove  plants  by  the  aid  of  a  properly  con¬ 
structed  propagating  pit,  or  by  the  use  of  a  close  frame 
in  a  warm  house  with  bottom  heat  at  command. 
Where  much  in  the  way  of  decoration  is  done,  a  large 
number  of  healthy  specimens  of  suitable  size  are  always 
in  request.  Crotons  will  root  now  easily,  and  plants 
that  are  getting  too  tall  or  leggy  may  be  headed  down, 
and  the  tops  put  in  to  strike.  In  selecting  cuttings 
from  large  old  specimens,  the  best  coloured  pieces 
should  be  preferred.  If  taken  off  of  sufficient  size, 
they  will  soon  be  fit  for  use  after  being  rooted. 
Varieties  with  long,  slender,  or  narrow  and  graceful 
leaves  are  preferred  to  those  of  coarser  growth  for 
decorative  purposes.  Gardenias  may  also  be  rooted, 
and  if  a  batch  be  put  in  now,  the  plants  will  be 
ready  to  start  away  freely  in  spring.  The  main  batch 
can  be  rooted  a  little  later  on. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Cuttings  of  all  the  varieties 
should  by  this  time  have  been  inserted  ;  but  there  are 
kinds  which  throw  up  suckers  from  the  stools  very 
tardily.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait 
until  the  plants  go  out  of  flower,  and  then  cut  them 
down.  The  requisite  number  of  cuttings  will  then 
be  easily  obtained,  as  a  rule.  The  sooner  they  are 
struck  now,  however,  the  better,  as  large  flower-heads 
cannot  be  expected  from  late-struck  plants,  and  those 
intended  for  cutting  back  or  for  specimens  require 
plenty  of  time  to  develop. 

Tree  Carnations. — Provided  plenty  of  ventilation 
is  given  on  all  favourable  occasions,  Tree  Carnations 
will  now  enjoy  a  considerable  amount  of  artificial 
heat— say  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house. 
Ventilation,  if  properly  done,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
prevent  drawing.  Keep  an  eye  upon  the  plants  for 
green- fly,  and  fumigate  upon  its  first  appearance. 
Plants  not  in  flower  may  be  dipped  in  tobacco-water. 

Cinerarias. — Batches  of  these  in  cold  pits  cannot 
now  with  safety  be  left  there  any  longer,  however  well 
matted  up  at  night,  because  when  once  the  thin  and 
delicate  leaves  get  nipped  with  frost  they  never  recover, 
but  curl  up  at  the  edges,  making  the  plants  unsightly 
all  the  rest  of  the  season.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
them  very  warm,  but  frost  must  of  a  necessity  be 
excluded.  When  the  weather  is  severe,  see  that  the 
leaves  do  not  touch  the  glass,  but  are  removed  some 
little  way  from  it. 

Mignonette. — Plants  now  throwing  up  their  flower- 
stems  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  on  a  shelf,  or  the 
front  bench  of  a  house,  in  order  to  avoid  the  drawing 
and  attenuating  of  the  stems.  When  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  assist  the  plants  with  manure  water, 
in  order  to  encourage  the  formation  of  strong  flower 
spikes.  Guano  water  may  be  used  instead  ;  but  on  no 
account  starve  the  plants.  Ventilate  well  on  all 
favourable  occasions. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — Where  it  is  convenient  to  allow  Grapes  to 
hang  as  long  as  they  may  with  impunity  to  the  Vines, 
the  bunches  must  be  gone  over  frequently  to  remove 
bad  berries,  because  if  suffered  to  remain,  one  will  soon 
contaminate  all  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  cool  and  dry,  admitting  air  whenever 
the  weather  is  fine.  On  damp  or  foggy  days  it  will  be 
necessary  to  warm  the  pipes  and  open  the  back  venti¬ 
lators  only,  in  order  to  cause  a  circulation  and  drive 
out  the  damp.  Fire-heat  is  more  essential  in  the  case 
of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  than  Muscats,  but  a  little 
will  benefit  the  latter  if  used  carefully,  and  will  prevent 
the  berries  from  becoming  brown  and  unsightly. 

Strawberries. — A  hot  bed  may  now  be  made  up 
for  the  early  batch.  After  making  it  firm,  stand  the 
pots  on  the  top  without  plunging.  A  temperature  of 
50°  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  start  the  roots  into 
activity.  There  should  be  a  means  of  applying  artificial 
heat  if  necessary,  in  the  event  of  severe  weather. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Walls. — Pruning  and  nailing  should 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  whenever  the  nature  of  the 
weather  will  permit.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  longer  spurs  of  Plums  every  year,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  extending  too  far  from  the  wall. 
It  is  better  to  cut  the  older  ones  entirely  away  where 
there  are  plenty  of  young  ones  to  take  their  place, 
than  to  shorten  back  young  ones  where  they  have 
already  been  done  at  the  summer  pruning.  Peach 
trees  on  open  walls  are  generally  left  unpruned  till 
spring,  but  it  can  be  done  now  with  less  danger  to  the 
flower-buds  ;  and  more  time  can  be  spared  at  present  to 
have  it  properly  done,  than  if  left  till  there  is  a  greater 
stress  of  work  on  hand. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
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National  Chrysanthemum. 

A  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
of  this  society  was  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet 
Street,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine 
occupying  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  confirmed,  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  the 
hon.  secretary,  announced  that  Lord  Brooke,  M.P., 
the  society’s  president,  would  take  the  chair  at  the 
annual  dinner,  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst. 
Many  distinguished  visitors  are  expected  to  he  present, 
among  the  names  mentioned  being  Sir  Guyer  Hunter, 
Sir  Louis  Pelly,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  and  others.  The  hour 
fixed  is  six  sharp.  Dr.  Hoskins  has  undertaken  to 
attend  to  the  musical  arrangements.  It  was  reported 
that  representatives  from  the  National  Society  had 
attended  the  recent  exhibitions  at  York,  Hull,  and 
Ghent,  in  each  case  a  satisfactory  one  being  held.  With 
regard  to  the  late  show  at  the  Aquarium,  but  few  com¬ 
plaints  had  been  received  and  only  one  protest.  The 
secretary  mentioned  that  the  Floral  Committee  at  Hull 
had  awarded  one  Certificate,  which  was  to  Ethel  Smith, 
a  single-flowering  kind. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Floral  Committee,  a 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead, 
for  his  stand  of  new  varieties  at  the  Aquarium  show. 
Mr.  Harman  Payne  tendered  a  report  on  his  visit  to 
Ghent  and  the  participation  of  the  National  Society 
in  the  Centenary  Exhibition  there,  and  handed  to  the 
chairman  the  Gold  Medal  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  as  the  society’s  delegate  to  commemorate  the 
interesting  event.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
he  be  instructed  to  acknowledge  in  writing  the  apnre- 
ciation  of  the  N.C.S.  in  suitable  terms.  New  members 
were  elected  to  the  number  of  41,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  673.  Applications  were  also  received  for 
affiliation  from  the  Northern  Horticultural  Society  of 
Launceston,  Tasmania,  and  the  Batley  Society,  both 
being  agreed  to.  Mr.  J ukes  gave  in  the  report  of  the 
Centenary  Sub-Committee,  which  had  just  previously 
held  their  meeting.  It  was  recommended  that  the 
Centenary  Show  of  the  N.C.S.  be  held  on  the  11th, 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  November,  1890,  and  that  the 
judges  be  Messrs.  Donald  and  Prickett  for  plants  ; 
Messrs.  Dean,  Gorden,  Kendall,  and  Douglas  for  cut 
blooms  ;  Messrs.  Castle  and  Head  for  miscellaneous 
classes  ;  and  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Barron  for  fruit  and 
vegetables.  After  some  discussion,  in  which  the 
opinions  of  the  specimen  plant  growers  were  freely 
given,  the  report  was  adopted. 

- »>3=<« - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Books. — J.  L. :  We  do  not  know  of  any  book  of  the  character 
you  indicate.  Some  fifteen  or  more  years  ago  the  firm  in 
question  published  some  information  on  collecting  Orchids  in 
one  of  their  catalogues.  Perhaps  that  is  what  you  have  in  your 
mind. 

Grapes  Shrivelling. — Clyde  :  If  the  soil  of  your  Vine  borders 
is  deemed  sufficiently  moist  to  afford  plenty  of  moisture  to  the 
roots,  then  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  roots  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  during  the  present  state  of  inactive  vegetation  they 
are  unable  to  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  to  keep  the 
berries  plump.  If  the  borders  are  inside  you  might  examine  the 
soil,  and  if  that  or  the  drainage  is  thoroughly  bad,  then  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  prepare  fresh  compost,  and  renew  the  border 
after  taking  out  the  old  material.  Be  very  careful  of  the  roots 
you  come  across.  In  the  case  of  outside  borders,  they  might  be 
remedied  in  spring,  although  September  is  a  better  time,  when 
the  Vines  are  in  leaf,  because  you  can  then  get  them  to  root  in 
the  fresh  material  during  autumn  and  winter,  so  that  no  check 
is  sustained.  Meanwhile,  the  best  thing  to  do  with  your  Grapes 
if  they  are  really  suffering,  is  to  cut  them  off  and  bottle  them. 
Provided  you  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  fruit-room  suitable 
for  keeping  Grapes,  the  next  best  plan  would  be  to  keep  the 
bottles  in  the  vinery,  ventilating  as  usual,  and  giving  as  little 
fire-heat  as  possible  consistent  with  their  safety.  Use  clean 
water,  and  put  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal  in  the  bottles. 

Green  Primrose.—  A.  Martin:  Thanks  for  your  note  and 
explanation.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  flower  when  you 
can  send  one. 

Primulas.— IF.  G.  F. :  A  very  nice  lot  of  flowers— one  of  the 
many  good  strains  that  can  now  be  obtained.  We  cannot 
illustrate  them,  because  we  have  figured  better,  and  must 
maintain  the  highest  standard. 

Spurs  of  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  Trees  —Stella :  In  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  old  straggling  spurs  from  the  above  trees,  you 
should  cut  them  clean  away,  leaving  no  snags  whatever,  that  is 
to  say  if  there  are  plenty  of  others  to  take  their  place.  When 
there  are  young  and  healthy  spurs  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cover 
the  walls  profitably  you  need  never  stand  on  ceremony  in  cutting 
away  old,  gnarled,  and  comparatively  worthless  ones.  Those 
that  are  left  will  grow  all  the  better  for  being  thus  left  with 
plenty  of  space  to  develop  their  foliage  and  ripen  a  crop  of 
fruit.  If  grown  on  walls  a  certain  amount  of  thinning  is 
necessary  to  keep  old  trees  tidy  and  close  to  the  wall.  If  left 
too  crowded,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  old  Pear  trees,  the 
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latter  annually  produce  a  large  quantity  of  foliage,  and  weak 
shoots,  which,  however,  are  unable  to  hear  fruit  on  account  of 
the  crowding.  Much  the  same  applies  to  bush,  standard,  or 
pyramidal  trees  that  are  allowed  to  become  very  crowded  with 
small  shoots  and  dead  snags.  Plums  and  Cherries  when 
crowded  should  also  have  the  older  and  more  worthless  spurs 
cut  clean  away. 

Vine.— Black  Hamburgh:  It  would  have  been  much  better  if 
you  had  made  the  transfer  from  the  pot  to  the  box  in  September. 
Your  best  plan  now  will  be  to  burn  some  shavings  or  straw  inside 
the  box  to  slightly  char  it  (do  not  paint  the  inside) ;  then  put  in 
the  drainage,  remove  the  pot  carefully  so  as  not  to  break  the 
ball,  put  it  in  position,  and  pack  in  the  new  compost  round  the 
sides  as  firmly  as  the  ball  appears  to  be.  As  you  only  want  to 
take  two  crops,  prune  to  a  good  sound  eye  ;  and  it  will  be  best 
not  to  train  it  nearer  to  the  glass  than  twelve  inches. 

Communications  Received.— J.  C.  F.—  J.  K.— M.— E.  W.  &S. 
—A.  Methven. — A.  0— R.  P.— F.  D.  H.— J.  C.  &  Co.— J.  D.— 
“A  Plain  Speaker."— John  Simons.— A.  McL.— J.  McH. — W.B,G. 
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3  6 


s.d. 

0  4 

5  0 
2  0 
2  0 
50 


1  6 
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Liliurn,  various, 

12  blooms  10  SO 
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—  (French).. per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (pa pr- whit) 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  3  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6  0  9 
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—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Parihe,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 
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GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAKE,  W.C. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY^S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  ( Telegraphic  Address— HOT  WATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (SI) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Eubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH, 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATINC  CEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PEICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS. 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

6  ft.  by  3  ft . £2  Os. 

12  ft.  by  3  ft .  £3  15s. 


■  Carriage  and  packing  free. 


No.  61.— IMPROVED  LEAN-TO  FRAME. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  throe  coats ;  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes  ;  S  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15s. ; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10 s. ;  16  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s. ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15s.  Packing-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales  ; 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  £c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 

RIPPINGILLE’S 

PATENT  PORTABLE  TUBULAR’RADIATING 

HOT-AIR  STOVES 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  means  known  for 

WARMING  SMALL 
GREENHOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, 

Offices,  Shops, 
Bedrooms, 
Halls,  Studios, 
Landings,  &c., 
and 

KEEPING  OUT 
FROST  AND  DAMP 

From  small 
apartments  of 
every 

description. 
Made  in  3  sizes,  price  from  25s.  each. 

These  stoves  are  constructed  upon  a  new  principle,  and  are 
highly  recommended.  They  burn  without  smoke  or  smell,  give 
off  no  injurious  vapour,  condense  the  products  of  combustion, 
and  will,  if  required,  burn  24  hours  without  attention. 

Sold  by  all  Ironmongers.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  Agent  sent  free  on  application  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 

The  .Albion  iLamp  Company,  Birmingham. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen,  3s.  9cf.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FOLHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

G  RATEFU  L-CO  M  FO  RTI N  G , 

COCOA 


c 


OPPER  INDESTRUCTIBLE  LABELS 

for  Plants,  Trees,  Pots,  and  Borders  (Chandler's  Patent)  ; 
simple,  effective,  imperishable  ;  name  written  (indented)  with  a 
Pencil.  Supplied  by  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  or  direct 
from  Mr.  A.  CHANDLER,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 

Samples  and  prices  free  on  application. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 


“FRIG!  DOMO”  CANVAS,  oyerends 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 
Complete,  as  sketch,  from 
£3  10s. 

Illustrated  Lists.  Recent  testi. 
monials  free. 

Works.  WEST  GREEN,  TOTTEN¬ 
HAM,  LONDON,  N. 


A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTOX,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


.\QWVS  ik. 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best,  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full particula'S,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 

“PIC  REN  A,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  ami  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  AVOOD  LICE,  &c. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  loth  July,  18S7. 

“Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Seale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  eDgine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

“  Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  .sale.  (signed)  „  WILLIAMg„ 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6c?.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upvjards,  9s.  per  gallon. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FLOWCHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street.  London. 


REENHOUSES.  —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  haDdy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft  56s  • 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  8  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £8  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft.^ 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft,,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans,  &c.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests." 

— FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


HARRISOH 


KNITTER 

KNiTS  Stockings  ribbed  or  piruu 

KNITS  Gloves  and  every  description 
i  Clothing  In  WOOL,  BILK,  or  COTTOX 
in  100  different  Shnc y  patterns  all  upon 
one  machine.  Ltkts  2d.  ter  rusr. 

WM.  HARRISON ,  Patentee 

153.  foaiLAMi  Sx„  aUacutBina, 


“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success," 

nnrMFQ5  (soluble) 

nuunilo  INSECTICIDE 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMSE-3  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Dog  and  Bisd  Fanciers  should  all  use  it. 
Houseiuiues  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant, 
Bleacher,  and  Cleanser  when  washing  Under 
Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d..  &  4s.  6d. ; 

1  gallon  7s.  6d.,  1  gallon  12s.  6d.,  or  less  inlarger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE, 
its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  Pest  free 
on  receipt  of  application,  addressed  to 

E.  GBIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Manchester. 

Wholesale  from  alt  the  London  Seed  Merchants, 
and  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK.— Rolker  &  Sons. 

CUTEUSH’S 

MILLTR AGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERHIEN  ft  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
HIGHGATB  NLJR,SEJR,rBS, 

LONDON,  N. 
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Shopping  in  Sedan  Chairs  in  the  last  Century. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE’S  VISIT  TO  PEARS’,  FOR  SOAP  FOR  HER  COMPLEXION,  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 
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WEEKLY-ONE  PENNY. 


VOL.  VI. - No.  276.  !  0Covent Garden" W. c!  ’ }  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  14th,  1889. 


Registered  at  the  General  Post 
Office  as  a  Newspaper. 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  \d. 


/CHRISTMAS  WEEK  :  NOTICE  TO  AD- 

\_J  YERTISERS.—  In  consequence  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
the  number  of  this  Journal  for  December  28th  will  be  published 
on  Tuesday,  the  24tli.  Advertisements  for  that  issue  must  reach 
the  office  by  first  post  on  the  23rd. 

QUPERB  ORCHID S,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  Cuttings  of  all 

\_J  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  from  Is.  per  doz.,  free. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  gratis.— W.  THOMPSON,  Union  Biidge, 
Pemberton,  Lancashire. 

FERNS  ! — 40  rare  roots,  free,  10  sorts  : 

Maidenhair,  Polystichum,  Ceterach,  Adiantum.  Ruta,  &c. 
Just  the  time  to  plant. — H.  ANDREWS,  Beaminster,  Dorset. 

EW  and  CHOICE  SELECTED  CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS  — Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on 
application  to  G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney, 
London,  S.W. 

MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gymno- 
gramma'ochracea). — Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid.— R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

ORCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  New  Inter¬ 
leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  just  published,  post  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSMAN  &  CO.,  Colchester. 

-Extra  fine  Crowns  for  Forcing, 


20,000 


s 


EAKALE. 

9s.  per  100,  or  80s.  per  1000. 

R.  B.  WOOD,  Horeham  Manor,  Horeham  Road,  Sussex. 

ROSES  !  ROSES  !  !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now.— JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

MEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  MISS 

MARGARET  (large  Anemone),  F.C.C.,  2s.  6 d.  each  ;  Mrs. 
A.  Hardy,  2s  6d.  each  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Is.  0d.  each  Orders 
hooked  now  for  the  above  and  1,070  other  varieties.  Catalogue, 
with  most  complete  directions  on  cultivation,  price  id. — 
W.  E.  BOYCE,  F.N.C.S.,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Best  sorts,  true  to 

VO  name,  strong  CUTTINGS  now  ready,  from  Is.  6d.  per  doz., 
10s.  per  100.  Many  of  the  best  prizes  in  the  country  are  taken  by 
my  customers  For  price  of  new  Japanese,  Incurved,  Arc  ,  see 
CATALOGUE,  two  stamps,  of  WM.  ETHERINGTOX,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Grower,  Swanscombe,  Kent. 

MURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Horncastle. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS.— 

\J  Distinct,  12  Jap.,  12  incurved,  12  Anemone,  12  reflexed; 
best  exhibition  sorts.  Post  free,  10s.  Winner  of  the  Twenty- 
five  Guinea  Cup,  Portsmouth,  and  twenty  other  First  Prizes.— 
W.  &  G.  DROVER,  Fareham.  Catalogue,  3d. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  ROOTED 

CUTTINGS,  FINEST  EXHIBITION— 24  in  24  varieties, 
Avalanche,  E.  Molyneux,  Boule  d'Or,  &c.  Carriage  free  for  5s. 
Cuttings  half  price.  Pot  root  Dahlias  from  3s.  per  dozen. — 
JAS.  MARTIN,  Ollerenshaw  Wood,  Whaleybridge,  Derbyshire. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


at 


Plant  now  for  Spring  Flowering. 

pLEARANCE  SALE  OF  BULBS 

Reduced  Prices. — Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxa,  &c.  Priced  List  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.— BARR  &  SON,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

Hardy  well-grown  fruit  trees 

from  Scotland.  FOREST  TREES  from  Scotland. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  from  Scotland.  Send  for  new  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  our  large  ant  varied  Stock,  grown  to 
perfection  and  true  to  name.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late 
Downie  &  Laird),  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Edinburgh. 

BUTTON’S  CYCLAMEN.— Sow  Now. 

Sutton’s  Prize,  mixed,  5s.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet ;  Sutton’s 
Vulcan  (rich  crimson),  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet ;  Sutton's 
Giant  White,  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  “A  grander  lot  of 
plants  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  .  .  .  Colours  bright  and 

well  diversified,  and  beautiful  foliage  which  has  been  very  much 
improved  of  late.” — W.  J.  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
READING.  (All  Flower  Seeds  sent  Post  Free). 

To  Clirysantliemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Selection  of  100 

Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  15s.  or  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  he  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application.— 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 


TV/TESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS, 

1_V_L  serymen,  Sidcup,  and  2S5,  2S6,  2S7,  2SS,  Flower 


Nur- 

Flower  Market, 

Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C..  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address-1* COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 


P 


RUNING  SEASON.— The  Patentees  con¬ 
fidently  recommend  their  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner  to  all 
those  who  have  Trees  under  their  care.  Unsolicited  Testimonial 
from  one  of  the  leading  Fruit  Growers,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Maidstone,  Kent:— “We  like  your  Tree  Pruner  very  much, 
being  most  effective  ;  those  we  have  sold  give  great  satisfaction.” 
Lists  and  Testimonials  free  from  the  Patentees,  GEO.  COPPIN 
&  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
wpathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  he  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard”  Tree  Pruners 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Banksian  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the  “  Giant "  Pruner,  the  “  Myticuttah,” 
and  the  “AERIAL”  Pruning  Saws  and  Hooks,  &c.,  &c.  Sold 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Price  Lists  may  be  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 

KNIGHT’S  WORLD-EAMED  VICTORIA 

DAISIES. — Having  made  a  speciality  of  this  magnificent 
little  favourite,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  we  stand  unrivalled  for 
size,  colour  and  shape  of  these  beautiful  Daisies.  The  blooms 
when  full  grown  measure  over  2  ins.  across,  looking  more  like 
large  Ranunculus  blooms,  on  footstalks  8  ins.  long,  which  makes 
them  invaluable  for  cut  bloom.  We  now  offer  over  70  best 
named  varieties,  3s.  per  doz. ;  mixed,  Is.  3d.  doz.  Please  order 
early  to  ensure  the  pick  of  the  season,  bulbs  of  best  quality 
from  3d.  doz.  Send  for  Bulb  List. — B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist, 
Battle. 


Brown  fibrous  orchid  peat, 

31s.  6 d.  pier  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each  :  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  21s.  per  Ton,  orS4s. 
per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  pier  Ton,  or  90s.  per  Truck  of  6  Tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Camberley,  Surrey. 


JAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 


J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  tbe 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phibshorough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50 s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

T"  HOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  Georoe,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

G“  REENHOUSE  FIRES,  STOVES,  Ac.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station — For  price  apply  G.  J.  EVESOX, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham. 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir- 

mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot- water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 

Heating  apparatus.  —  Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors.  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  _ . 

Tames  gray,  horticultural 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. _ 

E&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

•  Hot-water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  “Reform”  Sash  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C.  _ 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot- water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  al  1  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  page  239. _ 

NICOTINE  SOAP.— An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.  Tins,  15s.  6<L,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. _ 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  tbe  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12*. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. _ _ 

BEESON’S  MANURE.  — Tbe  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carhrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield.  _ __ 

GISHURST  COMPOUND. — Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d, _ 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  GO.  (Limited), 
London. _ _ 

BRIDGEORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  1*.  6d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  J  AMES  CARTEK,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Hoi  born,  London.  Each  bottl.3 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

THURSDAY  NEXT. 

Extensive  Importations  from  Japan,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  liis  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  December  19th, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  extensive  IMPORTA¬ 
TIONS  from  JAPAN,  comprising  10,000  grand  bulbs  of  Lilium 
auratum,  L.  auratum  varieties,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  Krameri,  L. 
coridion,  L.  cordifolium,  &c.  ;  also  a  consignment  of  AMA¬ 
RYLLIS  and  TUBEROSES,  from  the  Cape  :  a  fine  collection  of 
Home-grown  LILIES,  Hardy  Japanese  IRIS,  10,000  Berlin 
LILY  of  the  VALLEY  Crowns,  SPIRzEA  JAPONICA,  beautiful 
Hardy  DAFFODILS,  and  a  large  quantity  of  DUTCH  BULBS, 
&e. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

20,000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  including  a  large  quantity  of 
gigantic  Bulbs,  just  received  from  Japan. 

lYfESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

LtJL  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. ,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT, 
December  lStli,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  20,000 
unusually  fine  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  many  of  them 
gigantic  roots,  just  received  from  Japan,  in  splendid  condition  ; 
many  hundreds  of  extraordinary  fine  roots  of  English-grown 
LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  DUTCH  BULBS,  choice  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennials,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

IMPORTED  and  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  many  of  the 
latter  being  in  flower. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  as  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  next,  December 
20th,  at  half-past  12  o’clock. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Preliminary  Announcement. 

A  SERIES  of  EXHIBITIONS  will  be  held 

at  the  ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER,  during 
1S90,  as  follows : —January,  Mid-Winter  Exhibition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  ;  March,  First  Spring  Exhi¬ 
bition  ;  April,  Second  Spring  Exhibition  ;  May,  Early  Summer 
Exhibition;  June,  Grand  Rose  Show  and  Fete;  July,  Grand 
Summer  Exhibition  ;  September,  Early  Autumn  Show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society ;  October,  Great  Autumn 
Exhibition;  November,  The  Centenary  Festival  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Suggestions  as  to  Dates,  suitable  Classes,  Schedules  (which 
are  now  in  course  of  preparation)  are  specially  invited,  will 
receive  careful  consideration,  and  be  adopted  as  far  as  possible. 

For  all  information,  apply  to  WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum,  Fruit  and 
Floricultural  Society. 

THE  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  Ex¬ 

hibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  12th  and  13th, 
1S90.  Applications  for  advertising  spaces  in  Schedule,  or 
offers  of  Special  Prizes,  should  be  sent  to  me  on  or  before 
January  30tli,  1S90. 

J.  HUGHES,  Secretary, 

Northwood  Villas,  Metehley  Lane, 

Harbome,  Birmingham. 

NORTH7  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer’s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let ;  i  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  l  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ha- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  I  chinery,  and  Engines. 

OFFICES: 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 
lh,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

MEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

AWARDED  SILVER  MEDAL  and  TWENTY  CERTIFICATES, 

Finest  Co lleQtiQn  in  EJu.ro pe, 

MRS.  S.  COLEMAN  (awarded  six  First  Class  Certificates), 
golden  bronze  sport,  shaded  rose,  fiom  Princess  of  Wales. 
5s.  each  ;  3  for  12s.  6  d. 

ADA  SPAULDING,  the  largest  incurved  variety  ever  raised  ; 
colour  deep  rose,  with  lighter  centre.  Won  Harrison  and 
four  other  Cups  and  Prizes  in  America  as  the  best  seedling. 
5s.  each. 

JOHN  LAMBERT,  sport  from  Lord  Alcester,  a  soft  creamy 
yellow,  shaded  rose  ;  distinct  and  superior  to  Emily  Dale  or 
Golden  Queen  in  build  and  colour,  considered  the  best  of 
the  Queen  family.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Orders  executed  in  rotation  early  in  March.  I  hold  the  stock 
of  these  three  grand  novelties.  No  exhibitor  can  win  in  future 
without  them.  Catalogue  of  over  100  splendid  novelties  and 
general  stock,  in  press,  price  6rZ.,  gratis  to  customers  ;  culture  by 
E.  Molyneux,  W.  Tunnington,  and  C.  Orchard. 


ROBERT  OWEN, 

Floral  Nursery, 

MAIDENHEAD. 


THE  BEST  PEA 


is 


SHARPE’S  QUEEN 

( CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co.,  SLEAFORD). 


QUEEN 

IS 

BEST  OF  ALL 

FOP. 


PRODUCTIVENESS, 

QUALITY. 

COLOUR, 

FLAVOUR. 


The  finest  variety  grown,  either  for  Private  or 
Market  Gardening. 

Price  3s.  per  scaled  quart  packet. 

Sharpe’s  VICTORY  .  .  2/6  per  sealed  pint  pkt. 

Sharpe’s  EMPRESS  .  .  3/-  ,,  quart  ,, 

Sharpe’s  TRIUMPH  .  .  2/-  „ 

Sharpe’s  PARAGON  .  .  2/-  ,, 

Sharpe’s  SIR  F.  A.  MILLBANK, 

2/“  !)  11  11 
POST  FREE. 

TRADE  PEICB  ON  &PPEIO  *  fTOJt. 


a  n 

»  f) 


TRADE  (“STANDARD”  SEEDS)  MARK. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co., 

SLEAFORD, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

( JQHTE  COWArr),  ESBSDEE  D, 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
prices  and  particulars  post  f  ree  on  application  to  the  Company. 

ThanVdlnNuyrasredries,  CARSTON,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  huy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 

UACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and.  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following 

FE3SIIT  TBIPEQ  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
mUII  IntLO  and  Private  Gardens. 

pncpc  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
nUUCwi  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
nnuuuumunimo  buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Ponticum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 
CONIFERS.  —A  large  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

CUDIIDQ  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
UlinUDUi  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TDCrO  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
I  nttu.  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  Forth“'sScreeDS’ &c'  AUgr0WIlby 

PL|MpcpC  In  large  variety,  for  Walls,  Trellises,  Rock- 
ULimULIIu  work,  &c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

G.  J.  cfc  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NEW  CLEMATIS.  MRS’  baron  veillard, 

i  iuj  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jackmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  be  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out.  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 

WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


G 


OOD  LUCK.  —  Interesting  Christmas 

Presents. 


Good  luck.— Chinese  sacked 

LILIES. — The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  is  the  Asiatic’s  symbol 
of  good  luck.  They  can  be  seen  in  all  the  shops  and  houses  of 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  unquestionably  of  the  Polyanth-Nareiss 
tribe,  but  unlike  the  varieties  of  this  group  known  in  Europe, 
the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  produces  very  large  bulbs,  which  throw 
up  five  to  ten  spikes  of  large  and  perfect  waxy  white  blossoms, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  exquisitely  perfumed.  We  offer  Bulbs 
direct  from  the  Higher  Mountains  of  Northern  China.  Price,  Is. 
each  ;  10s.  6 d.  per  dozen,  carriage  free. 

Decorated  Japanese  Bowls  for  one  bulb,  pricels. ;  for  2  bulbs, 2s.; 
for  3  bulbs,  2s.  6d.  ;  for  4  bulbs,  3s.  6<L  ;  for  six  bulbs,  4s.  6 d. 
Full  directions  for  cultivation  supplied  to  all  purchasers. 

CARTERS’,  Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed 

Warrant,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborx,  Loxdon. 

nip  II  and  DAO  PQ  In  pots,  12s.,  ISs.,  and  24s.  per  doz. 
1  Lilli  other  ilv/DCl  U  and  upwards. 

VTMPO  in  all  the  leading  kinds.  Planting 
Uil/ifia  V  1 1 1  £i  L>  Canes,  os.  and  Ts.  6d.  each.  Fruiting 


Canes,  10s.  6 d.  each. 

STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS  K 


Catalogues  with  prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  neap  LIVERPOOL. 


Immense  Stock  of  remark¬ 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 


FRUIT 
TREES. 

Dickson’s  nurseries, 
CHESTER. 


New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE 
on  application. 


For  Market  and.  Private  Growers. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC, 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice,  and  interesting  collection  in 
the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse,  and  Hardy 
Ferns. 

Partially  descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  (Na.  21),  containing  120  illustrations, 
and  much  valuable  information  on  the  cultivation  of  Ferns, 
Is.  6 d.,  post  free. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


itoSTotfe , 

Who  Cultivate  800  K‘n?M£j 

\(llusjjwedList/4Listof  tfAMES. 


i)  Stamps.-" 


.Gratis. 


CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns ,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discount  for  Cash. 
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FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


C!0  §  9  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 

F  H  U  1  I  ■  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  lcinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

0  ©  E  0  20  Acres. 

ID  UO  tOi  Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 

ggy”  Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  ivith  order. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATiS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  TealK'0”" 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO. 

WORCESTER. 


AAA  RHODODENDRONS.— 

^  A  VT  Fine,  healthy,  bushy  stuff,  splendidly 
budded  : — SEEDLINGS,  12  ins.,  4s.  per  doz.;  do.,  IS  ins.,  6s.  per 
doz.;  do.,  24  ins  ,  9s.  per  doz. 

Finest  named  HYBRIDS,  IS  ins.,  ISs.  per  doz.;  do.,  do.,  21  ins., 
24s.  per  doz. 

AZALEA  PONTICA,  15  ins.,  6s.;  IS  ins.,  Ss.  per  doz.  Splendidly- 
set  with  buds. 

LAUREL  ROTUNDIFOLIA,  2^  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  3  ft.,  9s.  per 
doz. 

IRISH  IVIES,  from  ground,  3  to  4  ft.,  25 s.  and  30s.  per  100. 

,,  „  staked,  in  pots,  4  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  5  ft.,  9s.  per  doz.; 

6  ft ,  12s.  per  doz.  All  sizes  up  to  12  ft. 

Packing  free  for  cash  with  order,  or  delivered  within  10  miles. 
Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  suitable  for 
Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks,  Squares,  &c. 

W.  FROMOW  &  SONS,  Sutton  Court  Nursery  and  Seed 
Establishment,  Chiswick,  London,  W. 

Catalogues  of  Plants ,  Bulbs,  or  Seeds  on  application. 


“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 
Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“Quality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  he  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
come  true  to  name. 

I  shall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  have  often  heard  of  two  or  three  so-called 
varieties  of  Seeds  being  taken  from  the  same  bag  or  drawer. 
One  gentleman  in  the  trade  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  were  four  varieties  of  Parsnips,  but  all  were  taken  from 
one  bag. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Order*  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,”  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  This  List  rvas  sent,  post  free,  to  all  my  Bulb 
friends  about  the  middle  of  December.  To  all  new  applicants 
the  price  will  he  6cZ.,  hut  this  maybe  deducted  from  the  first 
order  of  5s.  or  over. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


mmm  sydenham, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  December  16th. — Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the  Milford 
Nurseries,  Godaiming,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris  (and  four 
following  days). 

Wednesday,  December  18th.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  December  19tli.  — Annual  Dinner  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Anderton’s  Hotel.  Sale  of  Lily 
Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Friday,  December  20th. —Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


dinner  oratory  is  tlic  terribly  monotonous 
tendency  of  the  speakers  to  butter  each  other  so 
liberally,  that  the  compliments  presently  become 
positively  nauseous.  The  less  reference  made 
to  persons  the  better,  for  eulogiums  are  very 
distasteful  to  all  true  gentlemen  ;  whilst  they 
are  delectable  to  those  only  whose  egotism  is 
intolerable. 

The  National  Society  has  a  very  good  record 
so  far,  and  it  is  hardly  worthwhile  to  waste  words 
in  emphasising  what  is  so  patent  to  all.  Rather 
■we  hope  the  various  speakers,  and  may  they  be 
few,  will  look  to  the  future  rather  than  dwell 
wearily  on  the  past.  We  note  with  pleasure 
that  the  harmony  of  the  meeting,  in  other 
words,  the  musical  arrangements,  are  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Haskins,  a  sure  guarantee  that 
they  will  he  of  an  enjoyable  character. 

he  Royal  Aquarium  Shows. — We  observe 
that  Mr.  William  Holmes,  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  who  has  undertaken  the  management 
of  the  series  of  Monthly  Flower  Shows  to  be 
held  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium  next  year, 
and  from  which  so  much  benefit  to  floricul¬ 
ture  is  not  unreasonably  anticipated,  has 
issued  an  invitation  to  all  who  may  feel  con¬ 
cerned,  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  form  of 
classes  or  subjects  desired  to  be  exhibited,  and 
similar  detail.  That  is  an  admirable  course, 
and  one  to  which  a  hearty  response  should  be 
given,  because  it  establishes  a  very  happy 
precedent  by  which  others  should  be  guided, 
and  which  we  hope  will  in  this  instance  have 
the  most  satisfactory  result. 

Who  are  better  capable  of  affording  the 
needful  information  as  to  the  best  form  for 
a  competition  to  assume,  or  the  best  material 
in  the  respective  season  to  make  an  interesting 
and  useful  competition  with,  than  plant,  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  1  Not  only  are  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  invited,  but  Mr.  Holmes  also 
requests  suggestions  as  to  the  best  dates  for 
holding  the  shows.  That  is  also  of  exceeding 
interest,  as  to  have  successful  exhibitions  they 
should  be  held  at  such  times  as  to  catch  the 
various  subjects  scheduled  at  their  best.  We 
hope  the  classes  will  not  be  of  any  petty  kind, 
but  will  he  of  good  material,  and  capable  of 
producing  effective  displays. 

Special  encouragement  should  be  given 


INSEOT  AND  MOULD  PESTS 

INJURIOUS  TO  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  AND  FARM. 

SEE  THE 


ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  ALMANACK 
FOR  1890. 


SIX  PICTURES  IN  CHROMO. 


1.  THE  KINGFISHER. 

2.  THE  THRUSH. 

3.  THE  WOODPECKER. 


4.  THE  GOLDFINCH. 

5.  THE  CHAFFINCH. 

6.  THE  BULLFINCH. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


to  good  cultivation,  and  invariably  to 
tasteful  and  effective  arrangements,  for  the 
display  of  which  less  opportunity  is  found  at 
Chrysanthemum  shows  than  at  any  earlier  in 
the  year.  We  hope,  too,  that  our  friend  will 
not  overlook  our  previous  suggestions,  as  to 
selecting  his  judge's  from  a  wide  area.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  the  “  family  party  ” 
selections. 


Monthly  Calendar — Tables  of  Duration  of  Sunlight— Diagrams 
of  Duration  of  Moonlight — High-water  Tables— Festivals,  Sea¬ 
sons,  Terms,  Symbols,  &c. — Astronomical  occurrences  lor  1890 
—Eclipses,  &c.  By  Jas.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Twelve  Illustrations,  as  Headings  to  Calendars,  of  Insect  and 
Mould  Pests,  injurious  to  the  Farmer,  Fruit  Grower,  and 
Gardener.  Arranged  by  Jabez  Hogg,  F.R.M.S.,  &c. 

Useful  Statistics  for  Reference  throughout  the  Year— National 
Income  and  Expenditure — Government  Offices— Postal  Informa¬ 
tion-Stamps,  Duties,  and  Licenses— Public  Acts  passed  during 
1889 — Notable  Occurrences,  Events,  and  Obituary — Twelve  Full- 
page  Illustrations— in  Pictorial  Cover. 

Price,  Is.  ;  Postage,  21(7. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON 
NEWS,  19S,  Strand,  W.C.  Post-office  Orders,  &c.,  payable  to 

INGRAM  BROTHERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

Mrs.ALPHEUS  HARDY, 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  TO  EUROPE  BY 

PITCHER  & 

UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES,  SHORT-HILLS,  JLJ. 

Who  have  been  awarded  very  many  First  Class  Certificates  and 
Medals  for  this  meritorious  novelty.  The  only  hairy  white 
Incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  and  perfectly  unique. 

Cuttings,  also  rooted  plants  now  ready  for  distribution.  For 
price  of  above  and  Catalogue  of  other  American  Novelties,  apply 
to  the  European  Agent : 

A.  J.  MAN  DA, 

139,  BASnr  HD.,  e.  DULWICH,  LONDON,  s.c. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  If,  1889. 

pfi-iE  “National”  Dinner. — We  are  so  near 
^  to  the  end  of  the  eventful  year  of  1889, 
that  it  is  only  by  dint  of  hard  squeezing,  as  it 
were,  that  the  annual  dinner  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  can  he  got  into  the 
month,  and  that,  too,  before  Christmas — indeed, 
it  takes  place  next  Thursday,  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel,  Fleet  Street.  The  year  has  been  rather 
liberal  with  its  horticultural  dinners,  and  we 
fear  some  cynics  not  of  the  cult  wall  presently 
be  declaring  that  gardeners  and  their  allies  live 
only  to  dine. 

The  last  horticultural  dinner  of  the  year--- 
that  of  Thursday  next — will  have  to  stand 
comparison  with  some  big  affairs  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  that  were  undoubtedly  of  a 
pretentions  kind  !  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  come 
through  the  test  wM.  The  best  of  all  the 
preceding  feasts  were  those  at  which  the  toast 
list  was  short,  the  speaking  brief  and  to  the 
point,  and  the  vocal  and  musical  entertainment 
of  excellent  quality.  The  weak  feature  of  after¬ 


cMxhibiting  Collections  of  Vegetables. — - 
Growing  out  of  a  paper  on  this  topic 
read  before  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Society 
last  week,  came  a  suggestion  that  to  promote 
greater  regard  for  tasteful  arrangement  in  the 
setting  up  of  vegetable  collections  at  show's, 
the  society  should  next  year,  at  one  of  its 
ordinary  meetings,  promote  a  competition 
amongst  the  members  to  that  end.  A  limit 
should  he  put  to  the  number  of  dishes  shown 
in  a  collection,  which  should  in  such  case,  where 
there  are  no  very  big  gardens,  not  exceed  nine  ; 
but  that  otherwise  the  competitors  should  be 
allowed  absolutely  free  hands  in  method  of 
setting  up — the  object  in  view  being  to  pre¬ 
sent  vegetable  collections  to  the  public  gaze  in 
the  most  ornamental  or  attractive  form.  That 
the  proposal  will  have  a  fair  trial  there  can 
he  no  doubt. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  give  at  flower  shows  all 
that  attention  to  the  tasteful  grouping  of 
vegetables  w'hicli  is  so  desirable.  Suggestions 
-were  made  that  by  using  pads  or  green  moss, 
already  provided,  the  exhibitor  would  find  bis 
labour  greatly  facilitated.  Parsley,  the  com¬ 
mon  decorative  material,  wras  rather  deprecated 
on  the  ground  that  exposed  to  the  air  it  soon 
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becomes  flaccid  and  withered.  Exhibitors  too 
often,  also,  give  themselves  at  shows  endless 
trouble  with  their  vegetables,  by  not  having 
them  absolutely  prepared  beforehand  and 
each  dish  wrapped  in  paper  or  otherwise  so 
disposed  that  it  could  be  taken  from  the 
hamper  and  placed  in  its  proper  place  on 
the  table  with  little  trouble  and  in  the 
freshest  possible  condition.  Some  of  our 
leading  exhibitors  do  display  considerable 
taste  in  setting  up  their  collections ;  but  there 
is  room  for  great  advance,  not  only  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  generally.  "We  commend  to  Mr. 
Holmes,  at  some  of  his  shows,  that  he  have 
classes  for  vegetable  collections,  of  which  the 
judges  shall  be  instructed  to  pay  special 
regard  to  taste  shown  in  setting  up. 

HJhe  .New  Garden  Gospel. — The  oracle  has 
spoken,  the  new  faith  has  been  formulated, 
and  all  who  refuse  to  believe  are  heretics  or 
fools.  The  personality  of  the  oracle  is 
shrouded  in  anonymity ;  that  gives  to  his 
utterances  an  element  of  obscurity,  which  is 
essentially  provocative  of  reverence.  Had  the 
prophet  but  have  revealed  himself  to  the  world, 
his  enunciations  would,  by  the  sceptical,  have 
been  received  with  jeers  and  scorn.  It  was 
wise  to  speak  in  secrecy — hence  men  stand  in 
awe  and  believe. 

What  is  the  burthen  of  the  new  gospel  1 
Why,  that  we  have  all  been  practising  the  vilest 
of  garden  heresy.  We  have  been  living  in  a 
condition  of  sin  and  of  wickedness,  without 
faith  in  the  eternal  truths  of  the  new  creed. 
We  must  abolish  our  gross  gardening 
habits,  purify  the  garden  of  flaunting  and 
bedizened  inhabitants,  and  discard  those  vicious 
flower  forms  which  nature  has  made 
double.  We  must  not  grow  tall  plants  or  short 
plants,  or,  indeed,  any  plants  beyond  such  as 
are  accepted  of  the  prophet,  and  consecrated  to 
the  new  faith. 

We  may  not  even  enjoy  the  perfume  which 
flowers  give  ever  so  sweetly,  if  they  be  of  the 
excommunicated.  Their  perfume  is  that  of  the 
deadly  Upas  tree,  even  though  to  us  as  sweet 
as  honey,  and  rich  as  the  choicest  perfumes  of 
Araby.  The  prophet  has  “  propheted,”  the 
preacher  has  preached,  and  that  is  enough. 
Let  us  haste,  that  is  if  we  would  be  of  the 
faith,  to  set  our  gardens  speedily  in  order,  lest 
we  be  shut  out  into  darkness  and  utter 
oblivion  ! 

- - 

The  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  1890 
will  be  held  on  November  12th  and  13th. 

The  Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  exhibition  next  year  on  November  5th,  6th, 
and  7th. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — We  are  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  net  result  of  the  concert  in  aid  of  this  fund, 
which  was  held  recently  at  Worksop,  is  the  sum  of 
£56. 

Dr.  W.  R.  SIcNab,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  College 
of  Science,  Dublin,  and  whose  father  and  grandfather 
were  for  many  years  curators  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh,  died  suddenly  on  the  2nd  inst.,  at 
his  residence,  Cabra  Road,  Dublin. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  fm,  Halliday,  five 
years  foreman  to  Mr.  Rabone,  at  Alton  Towers,  as 
gardener  to  Lady  Forrester,  Meaford  Hall,  Stone.  Mr. 
D.  Williams,  for  the  past  eight  years  gardener  to  Lord 
Wimborne,  at  Canford  Manor,  as  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Feversham,  Duucombe  Park,  Yorkshire. 

The  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Centenary  Cele¬ 
bration. — It  is  stated  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
who  visited  this  exhibition  was  32,000,  and  that  the 
receipts  at  the  doors  amounted  to  £1,092. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — 
Part  3  of  volume  xi.,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
contains  the  whole  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Rose 
Conference,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  summarised 
results  of  the  statistics  collected  on  that  occasion,  as 
well  as  the  papers  read  at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  by 
Professor  Foster,  Mr.  Ba'ron,  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Coleman,  and 
Mr.  Wildsmith, 


Dulwich  Park. — The  London  County  Council  has 
accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  for 
planting  Dulwich  Park,  an  area  of  seventy  acres,  at 
the  cost  of  £1,014.  The  tender  was  accepted  as 
urgent,  in  order  that  the  trees  might  be  planted  before 
Christmas. 

The  Tree  Tomato. — At  the  meeting  of  the  fruit 
committee  on  Tuesday,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  exhibited 
some  fine  fruits  of  this  Tomato,  concerning  which  he 
gave  the  following  particulars  :  —The  tree  on  which 
the  fruits  shown  have  been  grown  is  about  9  ft.  high, 
with  a  spreading  and  much-branched  head.  The  leaves 
when  young  are  of  a  violet-purple  colour,  changing  with 
growth  into  a  deep  green.  They  are  very  large  when 
fully  developed.  The  blossom  is  precisely  like  a 
Solanum,  being,  in  fact,  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
identical  with  that  of  the  plant  commonly  known  as 
Black  or  Woody  Nightshade.  It  is  an  abundant 
bearer,  the  fruit  ripening  late  in  November  and  through¬ 
out  December  and  January.  The  fruit  when  raw  has  a 
much  firmer  flesh  than  a  Tomato,  and  is  slightly  more 
acid,  but  when  cooked  it  is  almost  indistinguishable 
from  the  ordinary  Tomato.  The  plant  has  been  grown 
throughout  in  a  cool  orchard-house,  from  which  only 
frost  is  excluded. 

Presentation  of  a  Bouquet  to  Princess  Beatrice.— 
On  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice 
visited  Reading  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  bazaar  in 
the  Town  Hall,  and  was  presented  by  the  Mayoress 
( Miss  Dodd),  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  with 
a  handsome  bouquet  of  Orchids,  the  holder  of  which 
was  of  solid  silver,  handsomely  gilt  and  elaborately 
chased,  and  bore  the  following  inscription  : — “  A  floral 
tribute  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice,  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  from  Her  Majesty’s  Seedsmen,  Martin  J. 
Sutton,  Arthur  Warwick  Sutton,  Herbert  Sutton, 
Leonard  Goodhart  Sutton,  presented  on  their  behalf,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Reading,  December  3rd, 
mdccclxxxix.  ,  by  the  Mayoress,  Miss  Mabel  Caroline 
Dodd.”  A  novel  feature  in  the  bouquet  was  the 
insertion  in  the  holder  (attached  thereto  by  a  small 
gold  chain)  of  a  tiny  volume,  exquisitely  bound  in 
morocco  and  white  silk,  containing  a  miniature  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  Messrs.  Sutton’s  Seed  Establishment,  an 
historical  account  of  the  firm,  and  description  of  the 
various  departments. 

A  Dwarf  Juniper. — At  the  grand  exhibition  of  the 
District  Horticultural  Society  of  the  north  of  France, 
organised  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  at  the  Rameau  Palace,  Lille,  a  curious 
pigmy  Juniper  was  shown  under  the  name  of  Juniperus 
buxiformis.  It  was  front  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  yet 
it  did  not  exceed  10  ins.  in  height,  and  was  about  the 
same  in  breadth.  This  would  make  a  capital  subject 
for  small  rockeries,  or  for  pot  culture,  window-boxes, 
and  similar  places,  and  would,  of  course,  be  valuable  in 
proportion  as  it  was  beautiful.  But  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  a  plant  of  this  habit  would  be  stunted  and 
dumpy  in  appearance,  while  specimens  raised  from 
cuttings  would  be  too  slow  in  making  sufficient  growth 
to  become  sufficiently  visible  to  be  ornamental.  It 
would  certainly  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  growers,  who  admire  dwarf  and  aged-looking 
plants. 

Origin  of  Nicotiana  colossea. — Some  time  ago  we 
gave  a  description  of  this  colossal  Tobacco  as  it  appeared 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Trocadero,  in  September  last,  at 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition.  A  correspondent  of 
Le  Jardin  for  the  first  week  of  December,  gives  the 
singular,  although  not  unique  history  of  this  remark¬ 
able  plant.  He  says  that  some  years  ago  he  sold  some 
beautiful  clumps  of  Brazilian  Orchids  to  Madame  D.  de 
Saint-Germain-les-Corbeil,  and  her  gardener,  Mr. 
Mason,  took  care  to  put  the  rubbish  and  dust  arising 
from  the  cleaning  of  the  plants  into  his  propagating 
pit.  A  number  of  seedlings  germinated,  and  amongst 
others  Nicotiana  colossea.  The  introduction  of  Begonia 
Rex  and  Pteris  tricolor  originated  in  this  way,  and  it 
may  be  remembered  that  in  this  country  Impatiens 
Sultani  came  up  amongst  soil  used  in  the  packing  of 
other  plants  from  Zanzibar.  Mr.  Mason  soon  detected 
the  great  vigour  of  the  stranger  and  planted  it  in  the 
open  ground.  Out  of  doors  the  plant  is  only  of  annual 
duration,  as  might  be  expected  ;  under  glass,  however, 
it  is  perennial,  and  attains  a  height  of  2  or  3  yds.  in  a 
single  season,  with  a  stout  simple  stem,  producing 
enormous  leaves  a  yard  long  and  half  as  broad.  It 
does  not  flower  in  the  open  air,  but  can  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  taken  in  autumn  or  spring.  Two  or  three 
of  the  autumn-taken  cuttings  flowered  last  spring,  and 
hlr.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  acquired  the  whole  of  the  stock 
at  the  rate  of  500  francs  the  gramme. 


Publications  Received. — The  Garden  Annual  for 
1890  (W.  Robinson,  37,  Southampton  Street,  W.C.). 
Flovjer  Land.,  an  introduction  to  botany,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Fishc-r,  M.A.  (Bemrose  &  Sons).  Profitable 
Fruit  Growing,  the  "Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers’ 
prize  essay,  by  J.  Wright  (171,  Fleet  Street).  A 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Reminiscences  of  John  Rogers 
(H.  M.  Gilbert,  Southampton).  Part  3,  volume  xi., 
of  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.).  Orchids:  Their  Culture 
and  Management,  Part  7  (L.  Upcott  Gill,  170, 
Strand,  W.C.).  The  Jllustrated  Almanack,  1890 
(198,  Strand). 

- - - 

THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

We  have  received  the  following  for  publication  from 
ths  secretary  of  the  society: — “The  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  lately  had  before  them 
the  very  difficult  work  which  always  has  to  be  done  at 
a  year’s  end — viz. ,  determining  on  the  names  of  three 
members  of  Council  whom  they  will  recommend 
(according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter  and  bye-laws) 
for  retirement  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  retiring 
members  are  not  eligible  for  re-election,  and  when  all 
have  laboured  so  hard  for  the  society,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  whose  absence  will  be  least  detrimental.  The 
same  unenviable  work  occurs  in  the  appointment  of  the 
several  committees,  who  have  done  such  good  and  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  the  past  year  ;  for  though  in  this  case 
the  retiring  members  are  eligible  for  re-appointment, 
the  Council  is  of  opinion  that,  as  in  their  own  body,  so 
also  in  the  committees,  a  small  infusion  of  new  blood 
every  year,  when  it  can  be  obtained,  is  desirable,  and 
there  is  probably  no  member  of  any  committee  who 
would  not  be  thankful  for  a  year’s  rest  from  labour. 

“  A  vote  has  been  taken  on  the  question  of  changing 
the  hour  of  the  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees 
from  11  a  m.  to  12  noon,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  present 
members,  the  Council  have  determined  to  adopt  the 
later  hour  for  next  year. 

“The  following  plan  of  arrangements,  meetings, 
lectures,  &c. ,  has  been  drawn  up  and  adopted.  Other 
gentlemen  besides  those  named  have  been  invited  to 
contribute  papers,  but  it  would  hardly  be  courteous  to 
mention  their  names  until  they  have  signified  their 
consent.  The  meetings,  &c.,  will  be  held  at  3  p.m.  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  unless  otherwise  stated  : — 

Jan.  14th.  —  “A  Method  of  Winter  Gardening,”  Rev. 
IV.  Wilks. 

Feb.  11th. — Annual  General  Meeting  at  117,  Victoria 
Street. 

March  11th. — “  Hippeastrums ’’  (Amaryllis),  Mr. 

Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas. 

March  25th. — “  Saladings,  ”  Mons.  Henry  de  Vilmorin. 
April  8th. — "Spring  Flower  Gardening,”  Mr.  W. 
Ingram. 

April  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  ISth. — Daffodil  Exhibition 
and  Conference  at  Chiswick.  Readers  of  Papers  : 
Mr.  James  "Walker,  Rev.  G.  H.  Englehart,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poii,  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  F.  L.  S.,  Rev. 
C.  Wolley  Dod,  &c. 

April  22nd. — Primula  and  Auricula  Society’s  Show. 
“  On  Indian  Primulas.” 

May  13th. -“Hardy  Spring-flowering  Shrubs  and  Trees.” 
May  28th  and  29th. — Great  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens. 

June  10th. —  “  Herbaceous  Pteonies,”  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  and 
Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch. 

June  24th. — Exhibition  of  Tea  Roses  by  the  National 
Rose  Society.  “  Hardy  and  Herbaceous  and  Alpine 
Plants,”  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dodd. 

July  8th. — “Cultivated  Lilies.” 

July  22nd  and  2-3rd. — Carnation,  Fern,  and  Selaginella 
Exhibition  at  Chiswick.  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society’s  Show. 

July  22nd. — Conference  on  Carnations.  Readers  of 
Papers  :  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  Mr.  H.  Turner,  and  Mr.  R. 
Dean. 

July  23rd. — Conference  on  Ferns  and  Selaginellas. 
Readers  of  Papers  :  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.  R.S.,  Mr.  C. 
T.  Druery,  Mr.  J.  Birkenhead,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  Bower,  F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  II. 
Gower. 

August  12th.  —“On  Fruit  Drying  by  Evaporation,  as 
Practised  in  America,”  Mr.  E.  W.  Badger. 

August  26th. — “Hollyhocks,”  Mr.  James  Douglas. 
September  9th.  —  “  Gladiolus,”  Mons.  V.  Lemoine  and 
Mr.  J.  Kelway. 

September  23rd  and  24th. — Exhibition  of  Dahlias  and 
Grapes  at  Chiswick. 

September  23rd. — Conference  on  Dahlias.  Readers  of 
Papers  :  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Williams,  &c. 

September  24th. — Conference  on  Grapes.  Readers  of 
Papers  :  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers,  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  &c. 
October  14th. — “  On  Crinums,”  Sir  Charles  Strickland, 
Bart. 

October  28th.  — “  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  large  Towns,” 
Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S. 

November  11th. — “Chinese  Primulas,”  Mr.  A.  V. 
Sutton. 

December  9th. — Ordinary  meeting.” 
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ON  CROPPING  A  KITCHEN 

GARDEN.* 

Perhaps  no  more  important  matter  could  engage  the 
attention  of  the  gardener  than  a  continuous  supply  of 
vegetables  for  his  employer’s  table  ;  whilst  flowers  and 
even  fruits  may  be  dispensed  with.  Vegetables  form 
part  of  what  may  be  well  called  the  staff  of  life,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  indispensable.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  vegetables  without  forcing  makes  the  matter 
a  popular  one,  and  as  such  deserving  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  who  look  upon  the  good  and  useful 
work  which  may  be  performed  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
To  ensure  a  continual  supply  is  no  small  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  any  gardener  where  the  demand  is  large 
and  convenience  small  ;  but  this  is  often  the  case. 
His  first  consideration  should  be  what  he  had  best  do 
with  the  space  at  command  to  secure  a  full  supply  of 
the  best  vegetables  ;  the  seeds  should  be  bought  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  crops  planned  out  to  the  best 
advantage  twelve  months  in  advance.  For  convenience 
I  will  treat  the  subject  under  two  headings— first,  the 
cultivation,  and  secondly,  the  vegetables  in  season. 

Globe  Artichokes  require  to  have  the  ground  well- 
manured  and  deeply  dug.  Plant  the  suckers  in  rows 
from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  each  way  in  April,  or  as  soon  as  the 
suckers  have  attained  a  height  from  9  ins.  to  12  ins. 
Should  the  weather  be  very  dry  give  a  mulching  of 
manure  and  a  watering  occasionally.  Before  the 
advent  of  frost  put  some  dry  litter  round  the  plants  for 
protection.  Artichokes  can  be  raised  from  seed,  but  it 
is  preferable  to  increase  by  suckers. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  will  grow  almost  anywhere, 
but  to  cultivate  them  well  a  good  deep  loamy  soil,  not 
too  exposed  to  strong  winds,  is  necessary.  Prepare  the 
ground  in  autumn  by  trenching  in  a  good  coat  of 
manure,  for  they  make  immense  growth  in  a  short 
time,  and  require  something  to  feed  upon.  Plant  in 
February  or  March  in  rows  3  ft.  apart,  the  sets  1  ft. 
apart  and  6  ins.  deep.  As  soon  as  they  have  grown 
high  enough,  give  the  bed  a  hoeing,  and  draw  a  little 
earth  to  the  stems.  Take  up  a  portion  in  November, 
and  store  away  in  case  of  sharp  frost,  leaving  the  rest 
in  the  ground  until  wanted. 

Asparagus. — To  grow  this  well,  a  rich  sandy  soil  is 
required,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep,  in  a  sunny  situation, 
hut  not  too  exposed  to  strong  winds,  as  the  stems  are 
liable  to  be  broken,  thus  injuring  the  crowns.  Trench 
the  ground  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep,  working  in  a  good 
dressing  of  manure.  Mark  out  the  ground  in  5*ft.  beds, 
leaving  2-ft.  alleys  between.  The  centre  of  the  bed 
should” be  raised  1  ft.  higher  than  the  alleys.  The  beds 
will  take  five  rows  of  plants,  putting  the  first  in  the 
centre,  and  two  on  either  side,  1  ft.  asunder,  with  a 
space  of  15  ins.  between  the  plants.  Plant  in  May, 
or  seed  may  be  sown  in  April  in  drills,  and  thinned 
out  when  large  enough,  leaving  the  strongest  in  the 
beds.  Clear  away  the  stems  in  autumn,  and  give  a 
dressing  of  manure.  A  dressing  of  salt  in  early  spring 
will  be  found  beneficial. 

Broad  Beans. — A  sowing  may  be  made  in  November 
for  the  first  crop.  Sow  the  main  crop  in  February  and 
March,  and  in  April  for  a  succession.  They  thrive  best 
on  a  stiff  loamy  soil,  and  should  be  sown  in  rows  3  ft. 
apart,  leaving  a  space  of  4  ins.  between  the  plants. 
When  they  have  set  a  good  crop,  the  points  should  be 
picked  out  just  above  the  flowers,  and  this  will  assist 
the  pods  to  swell. 

Dwarf  Beans. — Sow  on  a  warm  border  at  the  end 
of  April,  and  in  May  for  the  main  crop.  Make  another 
sowincr  in  June  for  succession.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills 
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from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  apart,  and  thin  the  plants  out  to 
4  ins.  When  high  enough,  a  little  earth  should  be 
drawn  to  them,  mulching  with  manure  in  dry  weather, 
and  giving  water  when  required,  or  the  flowers  will  not 
set. 

Runner  Beans. — Sow  in  rows,  6  ft.  apart,  early  in 
May,  again  in  June,  on  well-manured  ground;  thin 
out  and  stake  before  they  get  entangled.  Draw  a 
little  earth  to  the  plants,  and  water  freely  with  manure- 
water  in  dry  weather.  In  August  and  September,  the 
supply  may  be  more  than  is  required  for  present  use  ; 
the  surplus  should  be  picked  when  dry  and  prepared 
for  use  by  cutting  in  strips.  Then  get  a  pickling  crock 
and  put  in  a  half-inch  layer  of  Beans,  covering  them 
with  dry  salt,  then  another  layer  of  salt,  and  so 
continue  to  preserve  all  spare  pods.  Preserved  in  this 
way,  they  keep  fresh  for  a  long  time,  and  give  a  good 
supply  in  winter.  Before  cooking  they  require  soaking 
in  water  for  twelve  hours. 

*A  prize  essay  on  “The  best  sjstem  of  cropping  a  kitchen 
garden  to  secure  a  continuous  supply  of  vegetables,  when  no 
forcing  is  practised.”  Hy  Mr.  T.  Bones,  Tower  House  Gardens, 
Chiswick. 


Beet.— Sow  in  April  in  drills  1  ft.  apart,  on  a  rich 
sandy  soil,  deeply  dug  or  trenched  early  in  autumn, 
adding  the  manure  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  thin  out  from  9  ins.  to  12  ins. 
apart.  In  autumn,  lift  carefully  and  store  away  in 
sand  or  ashes  till  required. 

Broccoli. — Sow  in  March  and  April  in  drills  9  ins. 
apait,  plant  out  when  strong  enough  in  rows  2  ft. 
apart  on  good  loamy  soil  that  is  of  a  retentive  nature, 
as  the  plants  stand  the  winter  better  on  stiff  than  light 
land.  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  frosty  the  early 
sorts  that  are  fit  for  use  may  be  lifted  on  fine  days  and 
put  under  cover  for  protection  ;  the  floor  of  a  cellar 
will  answer  for  this  purpose,  or  a  cold  pit,  or  they  may 
be  protected  with  straw. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Sow  in  drills  for  early  use  in 
February  in  heat,  and  for  the  general  crop  in  March 
and  April  ;  plant  out  when  strong  enough  in  rows  2  ft. 
to  3  ft.  apait.  They  require  a  long  growing  season,  in 
an  open  position  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  air. 

Cab  rage. — Sow  in  the  beginning  of  March  and 
April,  and  again  in  succession  through  the  summer 
and  autumn.  For  spring  use,  sow  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  beginning  of  August.  The  Cabbage  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  requires  to  be  grown  on  well-manured 
land.  I  do  not  advocate  growing  the  large  varieties, 
as  they  take  much  longer  to  grow  before  they  are  fit 
for  use,  and  require  much  more  room.  Sow  the  seed 
in  drills  6  ins.  apart,  and  plant  out  in  rows  18  ins. 
to  24  ins.  apart.  Those  that  were  sown  in  July  or 
August  should  have  a  coat  of  artificial  manure  forked 


into  the  ground  before  planting,  and  in  spring  this 
will  greatly  assist  in  forwarding  them. 

Carrots.  — Sow  in  April  and  May  in  drills  1  ft. 
apart  on  light  rich  sandy  soil,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough,  hoe  the  bed  and  thin  out  to  6  ins. 
apart.  If  the  soil  is  thin,  it  will  he  advisable  to  grow 
only  the  Short  Horn  kinds.  In  autumn  take  up  and 
put  away  in  sand  or  ashes  in  an  open  shed  or  under  a 
wall. 

Cauliflower. — Sow  in  February  in  boxes  or  frames 
for  early  use,  and  again  in  March  or  April  for 
succession  ;  plant  out  when  large  enough  and  the 
weather  is  favourable,  in  rows  20  ins.  to  24  ins.  apart 
on  rich  soil.  Give  water  when  necessary,  and  in  dry 
weather  a  mulching  of  manure.  The  late  sorts,  such 
as  Autumn  Giant,  will  require  protection  if  the  weather 
is  frosty.  Take  up  the  plants  that  are  turning  in,  and 
store  away  in  the  same  method  advised  for  Broccoli. 
A  sowing  may  be  made  in  August,  and  protected  in  a 
cold  frame  through  the  winter  for  spring  planting. 

Cress.— Sow  once  a  fortnight  through  the  summer 
for  succession,  and  American  Cress  at  the  end  of  June 
for  winter  use. 

Celery.— Sow  in  March  for  early  use  on  a  slight 
hot-bed  or  in  boxes,  and  when  large  enough,  prick  out 
into  frames  in  rich  soil,  using  plenty  of  good  manure 
for  them  in  which  to  root.  Sow  the  main  crop  at  the 
end  of  March  or  the  first  week  in  April,  and  afterwards 
place  out  in  trenches  4  ft.  apart,  allowing  6  ins.  between 
the  plants.  Keep  a  good  watch  for  the  maggot,  and 
pick  them  off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  A  dusting  of 
lime  and  soot  when  the  plants  are  damp  will  check 
these  pests.  Care  should  be  taken  in  earthing  up  the 
plants  not  to  let  the  soil  get  into  the  crowns,  as  this 
will  cause  them  to  decay.  It  should  he  placed  round 
the  plants  with  the  hand,  keeping  them  upright.  In 
frosty  weather  put  some'.litter  round  them  for  protection. 

Cucumbers.— Sow  in  April  in  heat,  and  grow  on  till 
strong  enough  and  the  weather  is  favourable.  Plant 
out  on  a  sunny  border  5  ft.  apart  in  soil  prepared  for 


them  by  taking  out  a  harrowload  and  replacing  it  with 
maiden  loam  and  stible  manure.  Protect  for  a  few 
days  with  hand-lights,  afterwards  removing  them,  and 
put  litter  round  the  plants  to  keep  the  fruit  off  the 
ground.  Give  manure  water  twice  a  week  when  in 
bearing. 

Cardoons. — Sow  about  the  middle  of  April  in 
trenches  4  ft.  apart  in  light  rich  soil,  and  when  large 
enough  thin  out  to  18  ins.  The  Cardoou  is  grown  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Celery,  only  before  earthing  up 
they  require  hay-bands  to  be  bound  round  the  leaf¬ 
stalks  to  keep  them  clean  and  blanch  them  ready  for 
use. 

Endive. — Sow  in  the  first  week  of  June  in  drills, 
and  again  in  July.  Plant  out  in  rows  18  ins.  apart, 
taking  them  up  in  autumn  and  placing  them  in  cold 
frames  for  winter  use. 

Garlic. — Plant  early  in  March  on  light  soil  in  drills 
1  ft.  apart,  and  from  G  ins.  to  9  ins.  between  the  sets, 
and  cover  with  2  ins.  of  soil.  Give  occasional  hoeings 
to  keep  down  the  weeds.  After  the  tops  die  down  the 
roots  should  be  lifted  and  well  dried  in  the  sun, 
afterwards  putting  them  away  in  a  dry  shed. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

- — >X-<— - 

POLYGONATUM  OFFICINALE. 

There  are  two  forms  of  species  of  Solomon’s  Seal, 
natives  of  Britain,  very  much  resembling  each  other, 
but  hy  no  means  common  in  a  wild  state,  except 
locally.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  closely  similar, 
and  would  not  be  readily  distinguishable  by  the  casual 
observer.  The  flowers  of  P.  officinale  are  constricted— 
that  is,  narrowed  close  to  the  base,  as  may  he  seen  hy 
reference  to  our  illustration,  which  shows  the  natural 
habit  of  the  plant,  and  a  separate  bloom  about  the  natural 
size  showing  its  form.  The  flowers  of  P.  nmltiflornm, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  narrowed  in  the  mid  lie,  some¬ 
what  longer  and  more  numerously  produced  in  each 
cluster.  The  stems  of  this  species  grow  2  ft.  or  3  ft. 
high,  whereas  P.  officinale  only  grows  about  1  ft.  high, 
and  hears  from  eight  to  twelve  leaves.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  tried  for  pot  work  for  forcing  in  winter  on 
account  of  its  dwarfness.  That  most  commonly  grown 
is,  of  course,  P.  multifiorum,  because  more  common 
and  because  the  flowers  are  more  numerous.  The 
flowers  of  P.  officinale  are  solitary,  bat  fragrant. 
Those  of  the  common  one  are  also  fragrant  in  some 
individuals,  and  this  quality  might  be  more  common 
than  is  suspected,  because  the  odour  is  most  powerful 
at  certain  stages  of  their  growth,  and  also  at  certain 
times  of  the  day.  The  subject  of  this  note  is  often 

called  P.  vulgare. 

- - 

PRIMULA  OBOONIOA. 

For  the  information  of  Prof.  Wilson,  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  suffered  quite  as  intensely  from  its  effects 
as  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Bick  (p.  171).  The  secre¬ 
tions  could  not,  in  my  case,  have  got  beneath  the  skin, 
as  that  of  my  hands  and  face  was  sound.  Like  Mr. 
Bick,  I  consulted  a  medical  gentleman,  but  without 
getting  much  relief.  The  only  way  in  which  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  plant  is  by  gathering  its 
flower  spikes  and  foliage,  and  using  them  for  decorative 
purposes.  Since  I  first  read  of  its  poisonous  nature,  I 
have  not  touched  the  plants,  nor  suffered  in  any  way 
from  them. — Thomas  Coombcr,  The  Hendrc  Gardens, 
Monmouth.  _ 

A  Suggested  Remedy. 

A  notice  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  Primula  obconica 
having  appeared  in  the  current  number  of  The  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  World,  I  wrote  to  the  editor  (Dr.  J.  H.  Clarke, 
34,  Harrington  Road,  S.W.l  on  the  subject,  informing 
him  that  similar  statements  had  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Gardening  World,  and  asking  whether 
he  could  suggest  a  remedy.  I  have  his  permission  to 
publish  his  reply,  with  your  kind  concurrence,  in  your 
columns,  and  I  think  many  gardeners  may  be  glad  to 
act  on  his  (following)  valuable  advice  : — “  I  should 
think  Rhus  Tox.  12  would  be  the  best  preventive,  and 
the  best  curative  when  poisoning  has  taken  place.  If 
one  pilule  three  times  a  day  were  taken  for  a  day  or 
two,  before  handling  the  plant,  its  effects  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  obviated.  If  the  eczema  has  actually  occurred, 
one  pilule  should  be  taken  every  two  hours.”  May  I 
add  that,  apart  from  my  long  personal  experience  of  Dr. 
Clarke’s  skill,  my  own  knowledge  of  the  curative  action 
of  Rhus  Tox.  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  above  sug¬ 
gestion  will  be  found  all  that  inquirers  can  desire. 
The  drug  should,  of  course,  be  procured  from  a  first- 
rate  homcepathic  chemist  ;  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gill,  40,  George  Street,  Croydon,  with  whom 
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I  have  dealt  with  always  increasing  satisfaction  for 
nearly  sixteen  years. — C.  A.  GasTcoin,  Clophill,  Decem¬ 
ber  9th,  1889. 

- - - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

The  Judging  at  the  Edinburgh  Centenary  Show. 
"With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  j  udging  at  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  Centenary 
Celebration,  Edinburgh.  As  reported  in  your  columns, 
Mr.  Lambert  was  ruled  out  of  competition  through 
staging  only  thirty-five  varieties,  the  judges  being  of 
opinion  that  Comtesse  de  Beauregard  and  Baronne  de 
Prailly  were  synonymous.  As  the  subject  is  of  interest 
to  every  Chrysanthemum  grower,  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain,  and  invite  discussion  upon  a  matter 
that  concerns  every  exhibitor.  Mr.  Lambert  staged 
forty-eight  blooms  in  thirty-six  varieties,  as  he  be¬ 
lieves,  according  to  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
schedule.  After  the  disqualification,  Mr.  Lambert 
consulted  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
catalogue,  which,  according  to  the  notice  heading  the 
Edinburgh  Society’s  prize  list,  should  have  been  the 
authority.  The  three  disputed  blooms  were  forwarded 
to  an  eminent  grower,  who  immediately  recognised 
them  as  the  two  varieties.  He  also  showed  them  to 
three  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
who  agreed  with  him  that  the  one  was  Comtesse  de 
Beauregard  and  the  other  two  Baronne  de  Prailly.  Mr. 
Molyneux  has,  I  understand,  twice  before  endeavoured 
to  disqualify  stands  containing  these  two  varieties,  and 
upon  one  occasion  a  third  man,  a  noted  judge,  was 
called  in,  who  decided  against  him.  As  this  occurred 
several  years  ago,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
question  has  not  been  settled  before,  so  that  exhibitors 
should  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  capricious  judges  ? 
In  the  first-prize  stand,  one  bloom  of  Comtesse  de 
Beuaregard  and  two  of  Baronne  de  Prailly  were  staged. 
If  they  are  synonymous,  how  is  it  the  judges  ignored 
the  notice  in  the  schedule,  immediately  above  the  cup 
class,  “  that  not  more  than  two  blooms  of  any  variety 
can  be  shown  in  each  stand  ?”  I  consider  the  difference 
between  Comtesse  de  Beauregard  and  Baronne  de 
Prailly  obvious.  The  former  builds  itself  up  after  the 
manner  of  Belle  Paule,  and  its  florets  are  narrow  and 
twisted  from  the  time  it  commences  to  unfold.  The 
colour  is  paler  than  that  of  the  Baronne,  unless  that 
variety  has  been  subjected  to  strong  heat.  The  flower 
stem  is  twice  the  thickness,  and  the  foliage  is  rounder. 
Baronne  de  Prailly,  like  its  sport,  Carew  Underwood, 
has  broad  petals,  which  do  not  show  a  disposition  to 
curl ;  the  flower  does  not  build  itself  up  so  conically, 
and  it  gains  its  depth  by  its  drooping  florets. — S. 
Bacchus,  Onslow  Gardens,  Shrewsbury.  [As  we  under¬ 
stand  the  case,  the  objection  raised  was  not  that  Com¬ 
tesse  de  Beauregard  and  Baronne  de  Prailly  are  identical, 
but  that  the  bloom  of  the  first  named,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Lambert  (as  the  judges  believe  in  all  good  faith)  was 
not  distinguishable  from  Baronne  de  Prailly. — Ed.] 

A  Type  for  a  Separate  Group  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

To  those  who  object  to  the  multiplication  of  different 
groups  for  the  classification  of  Chrysanthemums  for 
exhibition  purposes,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  number  of 
kinds  already  exist  which  are  kept  in  the  background, 
simply  because  they  are  too  small  to  compete 
with  the  numerous  large  exhibition  varieties.  The 
type  to  which  we  refer  is  that  in  which  the  florets  are 
so  slender  as  to  be  almost  hair-like,  or  comparable  to 
threads.  Attention  was  recently  drawn  to  the  fact  at 
the  Chrysanthemum  Centenary  Conference,  held  at 
Chiswick,  by  Mr.  F.  "W.  Burbidge,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  who  referred  to  a  new  Japanese  variety, 
named  Mrs.  Carter,  and  then  exhibited  for  the  first 
time.  The  heads  of  this  variety  as  shown  were  about 
2 1  ins.  or  3  ins.  across,  and  of  a  light  creamy  yellow, 
with  very  slender  hair-like  florets  densely  arranged. 

There  are  other  Japanese  varieties,  both  new  and  old, 
that  might  form  the  nucleus  of  the  group,  consisting 
of  those  with  slender  and  thread-like  quilled  florets, 
and  which  could  hardly  fail  to  find  many  admirers  on 
account  of  their  graceful  and  elegant  character,  devoid 
of  the  lumpiness  of  large-flowering  and  broad-petalled 
kinds.  Amongst  old  varieties  the  orange-red  Tisiphone 
comes  near  the  character  of  Mrs.  Carter,  but  the  heads 
are  much  larger.  There  are  others,  however,  of  a  more 
attractive  character  than  either  of  the  above, 
although  their  florets  are  a  trifle  less  slender.  Those 
of  Gold  Thread  are  long,  spreading  or  drooping, 
twisted,  much  revolute  at  the  margins,  yellow  at  the 
base,  and  bronzy  orange  upwards.  The  heads  are 
pretty,  and  though  too  small  to  compete  with  large 
kinds,  the  variety  is  already  of  economical  value  for 


decorative  purposes.  The  golden  yellow  disc  of  Angele 
Amiel  may  be  compared  to  a  pin-cushion,  from  which 
the  long,  slender,  quilled,  blush-coloured  florets  grow 
out,  forming  a  semi-globular  head,  but  so  thinly 
arranged  that  the  florets  stand  clear  of  each  other  and 
appear  quite  graceful. 

The  new  American  variety,  Shasta,  develops  large 
spherical  heads  of  slender,  quilled,  pure  white  florets. 
Gloire  Rayonnante,  also  known  as  Porcupine  and 
Hedgehog,  is  of  the  same  stamp,  but  has  rose-coloured 
heads  of  great  size.  A  dwarf  and  spreading  habited 
variety  named  Monadnock  has  large  and  similarly 
double  heads  to  the  last  mentioned,  with  bright  yellow 
quilled  florets.  It  is  of  American  origin  and  quite 
new.  Nor  must  we  forget  Gloriosum,  with  large  heads 
varying  from  pale  yellow  to  orange.  It  frequently 
appears  on  the  exhibition  table,  and  has  slender,  more 
or  less  perfectly  quilled  and  twisted  florets.  If  a  clas3 
should  be  reserved  for  varieties  of  this  type,  they  would 
not  be  driven  from  the  field  by  their  large-flowered  and 
broad-petalled  rivals.  The  old  tasselled  kinds,  as  they 
were  called,  might  then  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  or 
such  of  them  as  still  exist. 

A  Chrysanthemum  Hedge. 

Fancy  a  fence  of  dwarf  Chrysanthemums  !  The  other 
day,  when  strolling  along  one  of  the  main  roads  within 
the  City  of  Exeter,  I  passed  some  very  well-kept 
front  gardens.  There  was  not  too  much  lawn,  but  just 
enough  to  form  a  good  setting  to  the  semi-detached 
villas.  Attached  to  the  front  of  the  house  was  a  trellis- 
work  verandah,  on  which,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the 
season,  the  creepers  (Passion  Flowers  and  Maurandyas) 
were  yet  showing  here  and  there  a  bloom.  That  useful 
old  climber,  Tropteolum  eanariense,  was  perfectly  happy 
among  its  more  aristocratic  brethren,  and  played  hide- 
and-seek  through  the  trellis  in  a  way  that  showed  how 
much  it  felt  at  home  there. 

But  the  charm  of  the  place  was  a  natural  fence  of 
Chrysanthemums,  of  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
barring  blue.  The  plants  were  about  3  ft.  high,  very 
bushy,  and  led  in  and  out  of  a  three-barred  iron  fence, 
which  was  so  completely  hidden  by  the  vigorous  Chry¬ 
santhemums  that  one  hardly  noticed  it.  Here  and 
there  in  the  row,  which  was  about  60  ft.  long,  there 
were  two  or  three  two-year-old  English  Wallflowers, 
whose  foliage  harmonised  nicely  with  that  of  the 
Chrysanthemums.  There  was  apparently  no  set  design  ; 
but  the  colours  being  well  mixed,  the  whole  row  had  a 
remarkably  rich  appearance.  There  were,  too,  some 
capital  blooms  on  the  plants.  I  have  not  seen  a  prettier 
front-garden  effect  for  a  long  time. — Devoniensis. 

Huge  and  Ungainly  Blooms. 

Your  pertinent  and  timely  remarks  on  the  above 
subject,  in  your  issue  for  November  23rd,  will,  I  fancy, 
be  echoed  by  a  good  number  of  your  “Mum”  readers. 
Is  it  not  folly,  this  striving  to  over-do  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  ?  I  think  it  is,  and  that  it  is  high  time  the 
big-bloom  growers  slackened  rein  a  little,  if  not  to  pull 
up  short  and  survey  the  ground  ahead  of  them  ;  they 
should,  if  possible,  see  where  they  are  driving  to,  and 
the  smaller  growers  should  ask  themselves  the  question, 
where  are  they  being  led  to,  and  if  it  would  not  be 
worse  than  folly  for  them  to  attempt  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  this  big-bloom  business.  I  fear,  however,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  our  objections  to  the  contrary,  there 
will  always  be  found  growers  with  a  weakness  for  the 
production  of  the  largest  blooms  they  can  possibly 
grow.  I  own  to  a  little  weakness  myself  for  large 
and  fully-developed  blooms  ;  but  then  there  are  large 
blooms,  and  large  blooms  or  monstrosities,  as  recently 
exhibited  at  Kingston  and  elsewhere. 

The  large  blooms  I  affect  are  those  with  all  their 
natural  grace  of  outline  preserved,  their  fullness  and 
delicacy  of  petal  and  of  colour,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  when  in  their  fullest  freshness — in  short,  the  large 
blooms  when  in  the  fullest  phase  of  beauty  natural 
to  the  several  varieties,  and  not  the  huge  coarse  blooms 
forced  by  high  cultivation  out  of  all  their  natural 
comeliness,  aud  with  nothing  about  them  to  admire, 
save  the  cultivator’s  skill. 

If  blooms  12  ins.  over  are  to  be  the  models  of  the 
future  for  exhibition  blooms,  then  assuredly  we  shall 
have  to  enlarge  our  show-flower  boards  to  48  ins.  by 
36  ins.,  and  boxes  to  a  corresponding  size.  As  it  is, 
the  size  of  our  boards  and  boxes  are  in  all  conscience 
quite  large  enough  and  cumbrous  enough  to  have  to 
drag  about  the  country  to  different  Chrysanthemum 
shows.  The  necessity  for  anything  larger  would 
disgust  a  good  many  of  us,  and  be  the  cause  of  our 
giving  up  the  growing  of  exhibition  blooms  altogether. 
Your  idea  for  the  offering  of  prizes,  as  you  suggest,  for 
twelve  Japanese  blooms  for  size,  and  a  like  number  for 


quality,  to  be  shown  side  by  side  is,  I  think,  a  good 
one,  but  who  are  to  be  the  judges  to  settle  the  knotty 
point  of  what  is  quality  and  what  is  not  quality  1 

Taste  differs  so  much  in  different  individuals  that  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  number  of 
jurors  to  agree  as  to  where  quality  in  a  flower  ends, 
and  coarseness  and  ugliness  begin.  I  would  rather 
condemn  and  discourage  altogether  the  growing  of  such 
coarse  and  unwieldy  flowers  as  were  those  of  the  variety 
Edwin  Molyneux,  shown  at  the  Aquarium  last  year, 
and  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  as  recently  exhibited  at  Kingston 
and  other  places,  on  the  one  and  sure  ground  of  their 
non-utility  and  unsuitability  as  cut  flowers  for  ser¬ 
viceable  and  general  decoration. 

I  fear  that  our  “National’s  ”  expert  judges  are  not  a 
little  to  blame  for  this  craze  after  huge  blooms  ;  as  they 
have  in  their  decisions,  I  think,  given  too  much 
prominence  to  mere  size  of  flowers,  and  made  it  the 
cardinal  and  ruling  point  with  them,  to  the  almost 
exclusion  of  all  others  in  the  gauging  and  pointing  up 
one  stand  of  blooms  against  another.  From  these 
decisions  exhibitors  have  taken  their  cue,  knowing  full 
well  that  if  they  cannot  produce  and  stage  very  large 
blooms,  no  matter  how  coarse  they  may  be,  they  stand 
very  little  chance  of  drawing  in  the  lottery. 

If  the  judges  of  Chrysanthemums  would  but  deal 
with  the  very  large,  coarse,  and  in  many  instances 
faded  blooms,  on  the  same  principles  that  the  judges  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  deal  with  similar  blooms  of 
Roses,  the  craze  for  large  and  ungainly  blooms  would 
in  time  correct  itself.  In  most  cases  very  large  flowers 
are  so  long  in  developing,  that  we  frequently  find  the 
lower  petals  losing  their  crispness  and  colour 
long  before  the  central  petals  of  the  flowers  have 
finished  unfolding — indeed,  before  this  is  complete  the 
lower  half  of  the  flowers  have  lost  colour  and  freshness 
to  a  considerable  degree,  and  in  this  condition  they  are 
frequently  seen  exhibited  in  stands  of  large  blooms. 
Now,  with  all  such  blooms  I  would  do  as  Rose  judges 
do — take  so  many  points  from  them,  or  pass  them  over 
pointless  ;  and  with  all  overgrown  coarse-petalled 
blooms  wanting  in  grace  and  symmetry  natural  to  the 
varieties,  I  would  deal  in  a  similar  manner,  and  thus 
the  over-doing  of  the  Chrysanthemum  would  soon  be 
cured. — J.  Kipling,  Knebivorth. 


QUALITIES  OP  CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUMS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  215. ) 

Passing  on  to  a  reference  to  the  several  sections,  the 
incurved  as  representing  the  most  perfect  type  may 
well  have  precedence.  If  we  accept  as  one  of  the  first 
principles  the  assertion  that  the  incurved  flower  should 
be  perfectly  globular,  we  have  in  the  Empress  of  India 
and  its  several  sports  a  model  for  form,  but  a  model 
varying  so  much  that  it  affords  scope  for  variation 
in  taste,  and  much  wider  scope  for  variation  of 
skill  in  producing  it.  "\Ye  are  told  that  a  globe  is 
inelegant  and  meaningless  by  those  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  graceful  curves  of  a  perfectly-finished  bloom 
of  the  variety  mentioned  as  a  model,  or  one  of  its 
progeny.  1  will  not  pause  to  discuss  this  point,  but  at 
once  state  that  the  more  closely  your  bloom  approaches 
a  spherical  form  the  greater  will  be  the  chance  of 
success.  The  flowers  should  be  well  filled  up  in  the 
centre,  with  the  florets  incurved  regularly,  and  be  well 
rounded  at  the  points,  as  indentions  are  disfigurements. 
Solidity  is  of  hardly  less  importance  than  regularity  of 
outline,  for  thinness  is  at  once  detected  by  the  trained 
eye,  and  will  heavily  discount  the  chances  of  the 
blooms  taking  a  high  position.  A  common  defect  in 
the  incurved  is  flatness,  which  means  a  low  crown,  a 
poor  centre,  a  sharp  shoulder,  and  a  want  of  substance 
in  the  florets,  and  this  default  can  only  be  avoided  by 
good  culture,  as  the  art  of  the  dresser  will  not  do  much 
to  remove  it. 

The  Japanese  varieties,  which  rank  next  in  import¬ 
ance,  present  a  great  diversity  of  form  ;  but  for  our 
purposes  they  can  be  divided  into  three  well-marked 
groups.  These  groups  are  the  incurved  Japs,  the 
reflexed  Japs,  and  those  with  florets  more  or  less 
twisted.  In  the  first  and  third  of  these  groups,  large 
size  is  undoubtedly  of  importance,  provided  it  does  not, 
as  in  such  varieties  as  Condor,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and 
Mrs.  F.  Thompson,  pass  into  coarseness.  Size  is  of  less 
importance  in  the  reflexed  Japs,  but  it  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  all  the  sections  fulness  and  decisiveness 
of  colour  are  essentia],  for  blooms  that  are  thin  or 
ineffective  in  colour  cannot  possibly  render  service  of 
much  value  to  the  exhibitor.  Blooms  belonging  to  the 
incurved  group,  so  well  represented  by  Madame  C. 
Audiguier  and  Comte  de  Germiny,  should  have  their 
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florets  more  or  less  incurved,  not  regularly,  as  in  the 
case  of  such  varieties  as  the  Queen  of  England,  but 
sufficient  to  show  their  true  character.  Comte  de 
Germiny  is  generally  presented  in  its  true  character  ; 
but  of  the  many  hundreds  of  blooms  of  Madame  C. 
Audiguier  that  I  have  had  to  examine  during  the 
season,  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  have  been  in  fairly 
good  condition.  They  were  very  poor  last  year,  and 
although  the  seasons  may  have  not  been  particularly 
favourable,  we  must  look  to  the  cultivator  for  an 
explanation  of  the  thin,  flabby  appearance  presented  by 
the  majority  of  blooms,  both  this  year  and  last.  In  the 
reflexed  Jap  class,  of  which  Elaine  is  still  the  best  type, 
a  certain  regularity  of  form  is  of  necessity  admissible, 
and  the  florets  should  be  somewhat  regularly  arranged 
and  more  or  less  reflex,  although  not  with  the  formality 
characteristic  of  such  varieties  as  Dr.  Sharpe  and  King 
of  the  Crimsons.  To  the  multitude  of  varieties  that 
belong  to  the  third  section,  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more 
than  refer  in  general  terms.  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  blooms  should  be  full  and  bright  in  colour,  and  it 
will  now  suffice  to  say  that  each  variety  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  its  true  character,  as  represented  by  the  finest 
types  at  the  exhibitions.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
prominence  being  given  to  such  distinct  varieties  as 
Belle  Paule,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Boule  d’Or,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Stanstead  "White,  and  Grandiflorum.  They 
usually  carry  more  weight  than  flowers  of  more  regular 
shape,  and  I  hope  the  quaint  and  fantastically-formed 
blooms  will  ever  continue  to  have  proper  value  attached 
to  them  by  judges,  so  greatly  do  they  contribute  to  the 
interest  of  the  exhibitions. 

To  speak  of  the  reflexed  varieties  at  any  length  is 
unnecessary.  They  are,  as  a  class,  very  unsatisfactory, 
for  although  100  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
introduction  to  Europe  of  the  reflexed,  there  are  not 
half  a  dozen  varieties  that  are  even  fairly  good. 
Christine  and  its  sports  are  very  coarse,  Elsie  and 
Cullingfordi  are  erratic,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
produce  blooms  of  Chevalier  Domage  that  will  throw 
inexperienced  judges  off  their  guard  and  ensure  dis¬ 
qualification  for  the  collection,  as  happened  at  one  of  the 
metropolitan  exhibitions  this  season.  The  proper  form 
of  the  reflexed  bloom  is  a  half  globe,  and  it  should  be 
free  from  any  trace  of  thinness  or  confusion  in  the 
the  centre.  The  florets  should  be  flat,  free  from  notches 
at  the  top,  and  regularly  recurved.  The  larger  the 
blooms  the  better,  provided  they  are  free  from  coarseness. 
In  many  instances  size  is  regarded  as  all-important  by 
both  exhibitors  and  judges,  and  preference  given  to 
flowers  that  represent  a  liberal  use  of  stimulants  rather 
than  culture  of  the  highest  class. 

We  have  now  three  distinct  types  of  Chrysanthemums 
with  Anemone  centres,  and  these,  as  you  are  all  aware, 
are  known  as  large  Anemones,  Japanese  Anemones,  and 
Pompon  Anemones.  These  all  agree  in  having  an 
Anemone  or  cusliion-like  centre,  surrounded  by  a  fringe 
of  ray  florets  arranged  regularly  or  otherwise,  according 
to  the  section.  In  the  large  and  the  Pompon  Anemones 
the  ray  florets  should  be  flat,  arranged  more  or  less 
horizontally,  and  be  circular  in  outline,  while  the  disc 
or  cushion  should  be  high  in  the  centre  and  regular  in 
outline,  forming  as  near  as  may  be  a  half  globe.  In 
the  Japanese  a  high  full  centre^  is  essential,  and  the 
ray  florets  may  be  long  and  drooping,  much  curled  or 
otherwise  irregularly  arranged,  but  the  fringe  should 
be  full.  I  would  direct  special  attention  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  the  centres  of  the  Anemones  well 
developed,  for  although  some  judges  prefer  huge 
flowers  with  perhaps  a  ghost  of  a  centre,  because  they 
show  “growth,”  whatever  that  may  mean,  flowers 
perfect  in  all  their  parts  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  win.  But  I  would  not  unduly  exalt  the  centres, 
and  the  rays  also  must  be  more  or  less  perfect,  while  I 
would  caution  exhibitors  against  the  practice  which  very 
generally  obtains  of  staging  old  flowers  having  good 
centres  from  which  the  discoloured  ray  florets  have 
been  stripped,  for  when  so  mutilated  they  cannot 
possibly  obtain  many  points. 

One  other  section  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is 
the  Pompons,  which,  if  not  particularly  popular  at  the 
present  time,  are  so  useful  as  to  well  merit  attention. 
I  would,  in  referring  to  them,  protest  against  the 
encouragement  that  is  given  to  the  production  of 
blooms  of  excessive  size.  This  is  done  in  some  cases 
by  allowing  thinning,  and  in  others  by  stipulating  that 
the  blooms  shall  be  shown  singly.  I  submit  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  money  to  offer  prizes  that  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  cultivators  to  attempt  to  produce  blooms 
of  Black  Douglas  that  will  resemble  undersized  flowers 
of  Julie  Lagravere,  or  flowers  of  President  that  bear  a 
resemblance  to  those  of  Progne  when  indifferently 
developed.  Pompons  should  in  all  cases  be  presented 


in  as  natural  a  condition  as  possible,  for  when  un¬ 
thinned  and  staged  in  bunches  as  cut  from  the  plant, 
they  not  only  give  visitors  a  better  idea  of  their 
elegance  and  beauty,  but  are  decidedly  more  attractive. 
I  know  but  few  hold  the  same  opinion  as  myself,  but  I 
hope  that  as  more  correct  views  obtain,  we  shall  have 
a  change  effected  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Pompons 
are  now  presented  at  the  public  exhibitions.  But  so 
long  as  the  schedules  are  prepared,  and  the  prizes 
awarded,  on  the  present  lines,  exhibitors  have  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  to  grow  the  Pompons  in  a 
manner  opposed  to  the  development  of  their  true 
characteristics. — G.  Gordon. 

- 

THE  ROSERY. 


The  following  lists,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  useful  to 
intending  planters  who  have  not  much  knowledge  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Roses,  are  taken  from  the  summarised 
statistical  returns  collected  at  the  Chiswick  Rose 
Conference,  and  published  in  part  iii. ,  volxi.,  of  The 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  has 
just  been  issued. 

Best  Twelve  H.  P.’s  for  Show  Blooms. 


79  Voters. 


A.  K.  Williams 

...  71 

Merveille  de  Lyon  ... 

48 

La  France 

...  69 

Baroness  Rothschild. . 

39 

Marie  Baumann 

..  65 

Etienne  Levet 

37 

Alfred  Colomb 

...  61 

Louis  Van  Houtte  ... 

36 

Chas.  Lefebvre 

}  60 

Duke  of  Edinburgh... 

27 

Ulrich  Brunner 

Marquise  de  Castellane 

22 

Gabriel  Luizet 

...  55 

Next  Best  Twelve  H.  P.’s  for  Show. 
76  Voters. 


Dr.  Andry  ...  } 

Eugenie  Verdier  i 
Marquise  de  Castellane 
Francois  Michelon  ... 
Duke  of  Edinburgh... 
Camille  Bernardin  1 
Dupuy  Jamain  1 
Horace  Yernet  ... 
Countess  of  Oxford 
Louis  Yan  Houtte 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Marie  Yerdier  ... 


31 

27 

25 

21 

23 

22 

20 


Baroness  Rothschild 
Captain  Christy  1 
Duchess  of  Bedford  i 
Maurice  Bernardin 
Merveille  de  Lyons 
Etienne  Levet... 
Prince  Arthur 
Mad.  Yictor  Verdier 
Xavier  Olibo... 
Reynolds  Hole 
Duchesse  de  Vallom-, 
brosa  ...  1 

Charles  Lefebvre  J 


20 

19 

18 

17 

16 


15 


Marie  Rady 

Twelve  Most  Useful  H.P’s.  as  Cut  Flowers 
for  Decoration. 


61  Voters. 


La  France  ...  ...  51 

General  Jacqueminot.  36 
Duke  of  Edinburgh ...  30 

Baroness  Rothschild..  26 
Fisher  Holmes 
Gabriel  Luizet 
Ulrich  Brunner 
Prince  Camille 
Boule  de  Neige 
Captain  Christy  1  2q 

Dupuy  Jamain  J 

Best  Twelve  Teas 


23 


21 


Eugenie  Yerdier 
A.  K.  Williams 
Heinrich  Schultheis 
Charles  Lefebvre 
Merveille  de  Lyon  j 
Marie  Baumann  ’ 
Marquise  de  Castellane 
John  Hopper  ... 
Yiolette  Bouyer .. 
Louis  Van  Houtte 

for  Show  Blooms. 


78  Voters. 


Catherine  Mermet  ...  71 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  66 
Marechal  Niel  ...  62 

Marie  Yan  Houtte  ...  61 

Souvenir  d’Elise  ...  57 

Innocente  Pirola  ...  49 

Niphetos  ...  ...  48 


Souvenir  d’un  Ami  , 
Jean  Ducher ... 

Hon.  Edith  Gifford  , 
The  Bride 
Anna  Olivier... 
Madame  Lambard 


Next  Best  Twelve  Teas  forXShov. 
61  Voters. 

34 


Rubens 

Princess  of  Wales 
Madame  Bravy 
Madame  Lambard  28 
Souvenir  de  Paul 
Neyron 

Caroline  Kuster  ...  27 

Francisca  Kruger 
Souv.  d’un  Ami 
Devoniensis  ...  >25 

Mad.  Willermoz 
Etoile  de  Lyon 

Twelve  Hardiest  Teas. 
53  Voters. 

Mad.  Lambard 
Marie  Yan  Houtte  . 

Anna  Olivier 
Souv.  d’un  Ami 
Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rubens 

Francisca  Kruger 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford 
Jean  Ducher ... 

Caroline  Kuster 
Homer  ... 


18 

16 

15 

14 

13 


44 

43 

39 

37 

35 


Jean  Ducher ...  1 

Mad.  Cusin  ...  ) 

Mad.  de  Watteville  ... 
Anna  Olivier... 

Perle  des  Jardins 
Madame  Hippolyte 
Jamain 

Hon.  Edith  Gifford ... 
Innocente  Pirola 
Princess  Beatrice  1 
The  Bride  ...  J 


23 

22 

21 

20 

18 

16 

15 

14 


45 

Catherine  Mermet  j 

39 

Mad.  Willermoz 

-  16 

32 

Mad.  Bravy  ...  ) 

31 

Mad.  Berard . 

.  14 

26 

Belle  Lyonnaise 

24 

Bouquet  d’Or 

Mad.  Cusin  ... 

13 

23 

Mad.  de  Watteville  > 

1 

20 

Etoile  de  Lyon 

,  12 

BLACK  CURRANTS. 

These  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  some  treat  them 
the  same  as  the  red  and  white  varieties.  This,  we 
think,  is  a  mistake,  because  of  the  difference  in  habit 
of  growth  and  system  of  pruning  which  has  to  be 
followed.  The  pruning  consists  of  cutting  out  the 
older  growths  as  they  become  too  crowded,  and  in  a  few 
cases  shortening  them  back.  The  branches  will  often, 
if  coming  from  a  single  stem,  break  down  at  their 
juncture  with  it,  and  spoil  the  plant.  For  this  reason 
we  prefer,  when  making  our  cuttings,  to  leave  the  eyes 
and  let  them  throw  up  what  branches  they  will. 

Pruning,  if  circumstances  admit  of  it,  can  be  done 
immediately  the  fruit  is  gathered.  This  will  admit 
more  light  and  air  into  the  plant,  so  that  the  fruiting 
buds  will  be  better  matured.  The  Black  Currant  is  a 
more  moisture-loving  plant  than  the  Red  one,  and  in 
dry  soils  will  often  fail  to  yield  a  crop  through  drought. 
For  this  reason  mulching  and  watering  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  than  for  the  Red  Currant.  The  fruit 
will,  under  no  circumstances,  hang  long  on  the  bushes. 
If  it  is  wished  to  prolong  the  time  in  which  it  can  b6 
gathered,  retarding  by  shading  the  trees  when  the  fruit 
is  yet  green  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  making  fresh  plantations,  prepare  the  ground  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  Red  Currant,  and  plant 
them  at  about  6  ft.  apart  each  way.  Birds  will  occa¬ 
sionally  destroy  the  fruit  buds  when  about  half 
expanded  ;  therefore,  keep  a  constant  look-out  for  them, 
and  if  they  are  found  doing  so,  draw  the  bushes  close 
together  with  string,  and  leave  them  thus  until  the 
buds  are  fully  developed,  when  they  may  be  untied 
without  any  fear  of  further  injury. 

Caterpillars  are  sometimes  troublesome.  Should 
they  make  their  appearance,  hand-picking  may  be 
resorted  to,  which  will  generally  suffice.  An  aphis 
sometimes  does  considerable  damage  amoDg  them. 
The  best  remedy  for  this  is  tobacco-water  ;  but  as  it 
generally  attacks  the  points  of  the  shoots  first,  very 
much  may  often  be  done  towards  preventing  any 
extensive  damage  by  picking  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  when  the  aphis  is  first  noticed.  Sometimes 
branches  wither  and  die  suddenly  ;  when  this  occurs, 
remove  them  at  once,  and  split  up  the  main  stem, 
when  a  caterpillar  will  be  found,  which  should  be 
destroyed,  as  well  as  all  the  parent  moths  that  can  be 
found.  It  is  known  as  the  Currant  Sphinx  (Trochilium 
tupiliforme). —  W.  B.  G. 


IfoiES  from  Scotland. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association.  —  The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  Mr.  D.  R.  Laird  presiding  over  a  large 
attendance  of  members.  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  junior, 
Greenliill  Nursery,  St.  Andrews,  in  a  paper  entitled 
“Reminiscences  of  Continental  Nurseries,”  gave  an 
account  of  nurseries  he  had  visited  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent,  contrasting  their  system  of  horticultural 
architecture,  heating  and  general  management  with 
British  establishments.  He  made  special  mention 
of  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  immense 
Grape-producing  establishment  at  Hoeilaert,  near 
Brussels.  He  also  touched  on  the  social  conditions  of 
the  workmen  engaged  in  horticulture  on  the  Continent, 
remarking  on  their  long  hours  of  labour  (in  many 
instances  twelve  hours  a  day),  small  pay,  and  inferior 
living  accommodation.  In  conclusion,  he  drew  the 
attention  of  young  men  engaged  in  horticultural 
pursuits  here  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a 
sojourn  in  one  of  the  many  large  and  important 
plant-growing  establishments  in  Belgium,  France  or 
Germany,  where  much  of  interest  can  be  seenjand  much 
valuable  information  acquired.  The  lecture  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  series  of  diagrams.  A  long  and  interesting 
discussion  followed,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  thanked  for 
his  paper. 

The  exhibits  on  the  table  included  a  collection  of 
Orchids  from  Mr.  A.  Grant,  St.  Leonard’s  Hall, 
Dunfermline  ;  and  Chinese  Primulas  from  Mr.  Smith, 
Oxenford  Castle.  In  referring  to  the  City  Cup,  which 
was  also  exhibited,  the  chairman  said  that  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  show  had  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
ever  held.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  mentioning 
how  gratified  the  members  of  the  council  were  for  the 
success  which  attended  the  holding  of  the  exhibition. 
A  great  amount  of  that  success  was  due  to  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  as  a  body.  The  treasurer 
would  have  a  statement  to  place  before  them  next 
month  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  gratifying. 
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The  Yellow-ground  Carnation. 

Me.  Rowan  pays  me  a  high  and  a  highly  valued  com¬ 
pliment  when,  at  p.  200  of  your  issue  for  November 
30  th,  he  speaks  of  my  paper  as  “  well  fitted  to  provoke 
thought.”  That  has  ever  been  my  highest  ambition, 
and  I  accept  the  compliment  unreservedly,  because  my 
friend  at  once  proceeds  to  illustrate  its  truth.  He  was 
not,  “on  a  first  reading,  fully  prepared  to  recognise 
the  truth  of  the  position  taken  up  with  regard  to  the 
yellow-ground  flowers”;  but  he  gives  the  subject 
further  consideration,  and  the  broadening  of  his  view  is 
illustrated — its  almost  illimitable  vista  indicated — in 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  apposite  similies  “  Friends 
in  Council  ”  has  ever  known  in  its  columns— the  one 
“  note  in  music  ”  as  the  white,  and  the  “  whole  scale,” 
the  full  gamut,  as  the  yellow.  "Well,  I  commend,  with 
all  the  earnestness  I  can  command,  these  weighty  words 
to  the  consideration  of  my  fellow  lovers  of  the  flower. 
Let  them  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them, 
possess  themselves  of  their  full  import,  and  they  will 
avoid  a  whole  labyrinth  of  error.  They  will  not  want 
to  define  the  indefinable,  to  limit  the  limitless,  or  to 
split  hairs  about  shades  of  colour  as  to  which 
every  tint,  from  palest  hue  to  deepest  tone,  has  equality 
of  claim  to  favour,  and  every  man  may  choose  that 
most  pleasing  to  his  eye,  his  choice  having  this  limit 
only — he  may  not  impose  it  upon  his  neighbour. 

Then,  my  good  old  friend  Mr.  "VVardill  is  pleased  to 
give  me  unstinted  praise,  and  goes  on  to  express  a  hope 
that  all  this  “wealth  of  form,  colour  and  variety” 
may  lead  “to  other  and  more  artistic  forms  of  display,” 
giving  “play  to  the  higher  faculties  of  grouping,  com¬ 
bination  and  contrast  of  colour,”  which  at  the  present 
he  holds  to  be  “  very  limited  indeed.”  Very  heartily 
I  echo  his  wish.  No  careful  observer  of  the  work  of 
the  floral  world  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  great  extension  in  the  modes  of 
display.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  absurdities  of  our 
aesthetic  critics,  so  admirably  satirised  by  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd.  They  will  find  their  soon  merited  -oblivion. 
Far  [otherwise  are  the  utterances  of  men  like  Mr. 
Harman  Payne,  who,  in  his  interesting  Chrysanthemum 
echoes,  given  to  us  week  by  week  in  the  Gardeners 
Magazine,  says  “  The  method  of  staging  cut  flowers 
of  Chrysanthemums  at  English  shows  is  a  barbarous, 
and  consequently  inartistic  one.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
Dahlia  shows,  when  it  was  of  more  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  florists  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  to 
study  the  properties  of  each  individual  flower  than  to 
pay  regard  to  the  general  artistic  aspect  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  as  a  whole.  At  the  time  of  day  when  many  of 
the  principal  shows  were  held  in  the  back  parlours  or 
club  rooms  of  some  local  “pub,”  it  was  of  little  moment 
to  study  anything  beyond  excellence  of  cultivation  in 
the  individual  flower,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  other  considerations  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.” 

When  first  I  knew  the  exhibition  arena,  in  every 
society  north  of  the  Trent,  a  “  pan  ”  of  Carnations  was 
composed  of  seven  flowers,  one  flower  of  each  then 
accepted  class — that  is,  two  bizarres,  scarlet  and 
crimson  ;  three  flakes,  purple,  scarlet,  and  rose,  with 
two  edged  flowers,  red  and  purple,  as  Picotees.  Then 
came  a  great  innovation,  the  edged  flowers  were  extended 
to  six — red  and  purple  and  rose — these  again  being 
separated  into  light  and  heavy  edge.  But  the  “pan  ” 
was  stringently  required  to  have  one  of  each  class.  No 
more  certain  way  of  compelling  inferiority  to  be 
regarded  with  complacency  could  have  been  devised, 
and  exhibitors  accustomed  to  the  system  felt  none  of 
the  degradation  involved  in  the  production  of  inferior 
flowers,  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  win.  An  ex¬ 
tended  system  of  single  blooms  in  classes,  admitting 
one  variety  to  win  once  only  in  its  class,  kept  alive  not 
merely  numbers  of  inferior  flowers  on  the  plea  “  they 
must  come  in,”  but  led  to  wholesale  simulation,  utterly 
destructive  of  all  moral  sense.  It  is  needless  to  say, 
artistic  perception,  the  sense  of  beauty,  the  “joy  for 
ever”  radiant  in  the  flower  had  little  recognition, 
and  in  many  cases  the  exhibitions,  got  up  in  the  same 
spirit  which  appears  to  rule  certain  gate-money  ventures 
of  the  present  day,  were  merely  opportunities  for  the 
successful  jockeyship  of  A  and  B  and  C  at  the  expense 
of  D  and  E  and  F. 

Those  things  have  passed  away,  and  if  we  have 
attained  to  no  great  heights,  we  have,  at  least,  opened 
the  door  to  a  sense  of  proportion,  of  colour,  harmony, 
contrast  and  combination.  But  there  is  a  large  world 
of  lovers  of  flowers  outside  of  exhibitions,  and  florists 


will  be  little  worthy  of  their  name  if  they  fail  to  note 
their  opportunity.  Domestic  decoration — the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  room,  the  table,  the  bright  welcome  to  the 
assembly  of  friends — offers  a  wide  field,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  begun  to  be  filled  the  better.  Another  day,  if 
strength  be  given  me,  I  will  try  to  show  in  some 
detail  how  this  may  be  begun. 

December  7th. — So  much  I  had  written  before  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Dean’s  paper  in  this  day’s  issue. 
Let  me  make  myself  clear  as  to  my  respected  friend’s 
paper  of  August  24th.  I  thought  it  was  a  report  and 
a  review  of  certain  utterances  on  August  1st,  rather  than 
the  expression  of  a  personal  opinion.  "What  he  now  says 
sustains  that  inference.  But  my  friend  says  he  did  not 
anticipate  his  remarks  would  have  called  forth  such  a 
strong  remonstrance  from  me.  Well,  my  friend  is  an 
able  man  ;  he  can  appreciate  reason  and  measure 
argument.  Now,  I  ask  him,  with  that  note  of  emphatic 
instruction  to  the  judges,  quoted  in  the  second  column 
of  p.  184,  italicised  and  staring  him  and  other  friends 
who  sustained  the  opinion  so  blankly  in  the  face, 
could  he  pretend  to  think  the  case  for  classification 
was  complete  without  dealing  with  it  and  demon¬ 
strating  its  inutility  ?  Surely  it  was  worthy  of  some 
little  notice,  and  its  author  might  have  been  asked  to 
justify  its  existence  before  opinion  so  directly  traver¬ 
sing  its  spirit  was  launched  upon  the  floral  world. 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  I  do  not  object  to  the 
expression  of  opinion  ;  that  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
life  of  floriculture.  I  object  only  to  superficial  opinion, 
and  when  we  get  opinion  from  a  man  of  my  friend’s 
ability,  it  should  be  many  sided. 

My  friend  now  adopts  and  reiterates  the  opinion  that 
classification  is  needed,  that  it  is  a’great  and  important 
task,  that  it  will  have  to  be  done  some  day,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  taken  in  hand  the  easier  will  be  the  work. 
But  he  does  not  know  to  whom  it  should  be  com¬ 
mitted,  and  beyond  some  general  remarks,  he  offers  us 
indeed  little  material  to  go  upon.  I  will  endeavour  to 
deal  with  such  as  he  gives.  In  his  closing  paragraph, 
he  says  he  writes  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
exhibitor,  and  he  has  no  considerations  of  self  interest. 
That  is  apparent— his  disinterestedness  is  beyond 
question.  I  deal  only  with  the  policy.  Writing  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  exhibitor  (of  the  white-ground 
class,  observe),  he  thinks  bizarres  should  be  bizarres  ; 
flakes,  flakes;  picotees,  picotees;  and  he  asks,  “If 
we  separate  what  Mr.  Dodwell  calls  the  picoteed 
Carnations  from  the  bizarre  and  flaked  varieties, 
why  should  we  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  rapidly- 
increasing  yellow  grounds!”  Well,  for  a  very 
simple,  but  all-sufficient  reason — the  flowers  do  not 
exist.  There  is  neither  bizarre  nor  flake  amongst 
the  yellow  grounds  which  could  survive  the  ordeal 
applied,  and  most  properly  applied,  to  those  sections 
in  the  white  grounds.  White-ground  flakes  are  re¬ 
quired  to  have  colour  in  every  petal  or  suffer  disquali¬ 
fication.  No  yellow  ground  at  present  known  to  me 
could  bear  such  a  test.  In  bizarres  we  have  no  flower 
with  longitudinal  markings  ;  such  as  exist  have  the 
colour  on  the  edges.  They  would  have  to  go  with  the 
curvilinear-marked  flowers — the  conventional  Picotee 
of  the  day— and  for  that,  such  is  the  breadth  of 
the  present  classification,  forsooth,  there  is  no  class. 
Can  it  be  needed.  I  should  say  more  ?  The 
only  effect  of  the  classification  suggested  wmuld  be,  in 
my  opinion,  to  create  a  certain  number  of  pegs  upon 
which  to  hang  more  prizes — to  keep  a  number,  more 
or  less,  of  inferior  varieties  in  cultivation  because  of 
their  possession,  or  approximate  possession,  of  certain 
points  required  for  such  prizes,  and  instead  of  a  sense 
of  beauty,  to  instil  in  the  exhibitor  a  lust  of  greed.  I 
can  be  no  party  to  such  a  procedure.  Prize  hunting 
needs  restraint  rather  than  stimulus. 

Such  classification  as  is  necessary  will  proclaim  itself  ; 
the  seifs  of  all  shades  and  tints,  whether  golden,  yellow, 
apricot,  warm  orange,  amber,  or  others  up  to  sulphur, 
primrose  and  pale  straw,  will  fall  naturally,  as  Mr. 
Rowan  says,  with  the  other  “unicoloured”  flowers,  and 
a  yet  larger  number  into  the  comprehensive  section, 
the  “  fancies.”  For  the  rest  let  us  wait. 

Mr.  Horner,  in  the  notice  he  was  good  enough  to 
take  of  my  little  book,  wrote: — “What  constitutes 
excellence  is  well  known  among  florists,  and  is  here 
faithfully  laid  down.  What  shall  be  the  super¬ 
excellence  of  the  future,  of  this  alone  we  present 
labourers  may  not  write.  That  will  ever  remain  an 
unfinished  tale  of  any  florist  flower— a  story  without  an 
end,  so  long  as  there  shall  be  florists,  who  in  their  day, 
will  lead  their  flowers  on,  and  make  record  of  advances 
gained.  ”  Day  by  day,  as  the  sands  pass,  that  super¬ 
excellence  is  being  surely,  if  slowly,  unfolded  to  our 
gaze.  Let  us  make  sure  of  its  form  and  feature,  its 


every  line,  before  we  begin  to  discuss  its  parts.  It  is 
the  mistake  of  many,  perhaps  of  most  florists,  to  think 
of  excellence  as  embodied  in  some  more  or  less  gifted 
variety,  and  thus  they  flounder  in  a  bog  of  error,  for¬ 
getful  that  the  ideal  alone  is  permanent.  But  that 
ideal  is  no  creature  of  the  imagination.  It  rests  upon 
immutable  law,  ever  open  to  the  reverent  student,  and 
leading  through  every  successive  step  always  to  higher 
and  nobler  things. 

I  have  been  pained  to  find  myself  so  much  in  conflict 
with  my  friend  in  opinion,  and  if  the  issue  rested  upon 
opinion  only,  the  time  and  words  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  would  have  been  simple  waste  ;  but  that  is  not 
the  case.  We  have  fact  on  which  to  found  opinion,  so 
if  my  friend  can  show  that  in  the  yellow  grounds  we 
have  veritably  flakes  and  bizarres  that  can  be  brought 
into  line  and  rank,  and  for  the  elevation  of  floriculture 
tied  and  bound  in  the  cords  of  classification,  he  will 
have  demonstrated  to  me  that  that  I  have  been  resting 
upon  as  experience,  has  been  mere  illusion,  and  I 
must  bow  my  head  as  the  vanquished  ;  but  if  he  cannot 
do  so — and  surely  if  I  am  an  entity,  have  life  and 
sense,  he  cannot — then  he  must  accept  the  inevitable. 
But  let  him  not  be  troubled — he  has  not  written  in  vain. 
He  has  done  good  yeoman  service  to  floriculture  and  to 
his  fellows  in  making  it  clear  that  before  discussing 
any  subject  it  is  needful  to  know  it  in  all  its  aspects. 
We  must  see  the  shield  on  both  its  sides. — E.  S. 
Dodwell,  Stanley  Road,  Oxford. 

Auriculas. 

Whatever  we  may  say  or  do  in  the  matter  of  autumnal 
blooming,  the  one  thing  certain  is  that  the  Auricula 
will  take  no  notice  of  it.  Times  and  ways  of  re-potting 
have  simply  nothing  to  do  with  it,  although  the 
idea  is  prepossessing,  and  a  very  inviting  jump 
to  take  at  a  conclusion.  It  is  an  attractive  theory 
that  by  late  re-potting  the  plant  must  needs  sustain  a 
wholesome  check,  or  take  a  later  start,  which  shall  tide  it 
over  the  temptations  of  the  autumn  before  it  has  the 
strength,  not  the  weakness,  to  yield  to  them. 

However,  by  one  inborn  habit,  nothing  at  all  out  of 
the  common,  the  Auricula  dashes  through  all  the  pos¬ 
sible  poetry  of  an  autumn-tide,  vernal  with  spring 
flowers;  and  it  leaves  an  “unusual  mildness  of  the 
season,”  with  nothing  remarkable  about  it  except  the 
weather.  In  fact,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
wintry  autumn  if  the  only  test  of  it  were  to  be  the  total 
absence  of  “  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra  la  !” 

This  is,  in  one  respect,  a  curious  habit,  in  that  these 
autumnal  blossoms  cannot  hope  to  progress  to  the 
natural  consummation  of  perfecting  seed,  and  so  it  may 
seem  a  lack  of  domestic  economy  in  the  plant. 

But  let  us  be  fanciful  a  moment,  if  we  cannot  be 
poetical,  and  imagine  that,  in  the  beauty  of  a  serene 
and  balmy  autumn,  these  spring  flowers  take  brief 
holiday  at  a  leisure  time,  and  cast  aside  the  cares  of  life 
for  the  pleasures  of  it. 

Perhaps  it  may  partly  be  in  the  spirit  of  this  fancy 
that  I  allow  a  few  Auriculas  to  flower  in  the  autumn, 
but  it  is  not  all  mere  sentiment. 

Maiden  seedlings  may  certainly  do  so  for  the  sake  of 
weeding  out  varieties  with  petals  of  flimsy  texture,  and 
thin  or  narrow  paste.  At  this  earlier  stage  also  may 
the  “pin  eye”  go  its  way,  with  its  hard  and  blank 
expression,  lifeless  in  comparison  with  the  fulness  and 
beauty  of  the  ‘  ‘  mossy  ”  eye,  with  golden  anthers  that 
are,  in  effect,  half  eyelashes  as  well  as  eye. 

Still,  judgment  should  be  cautious  in  the  autumn, 
and  given  against  only  great  and  radical  faults ; 
for  it  may  be  that  a  seedling  self,  now  rough  and 
notched  in  petal,  may  possibly  become  smooth  and  rose¬ 
leaved  in  the  spring.  The  chance  is  not  altogether 
great,  but  it  is  there.  Heroine’s  first  flower  came  one 
autumn,  but  it  was  smooth  and  round  even  then, 
whilst  with  other  seedling  seifs  it  has  not  been  so.  In 
edged  seedlings,  too,  a  hope  as  slender  may  suffice  to 
spare  a  plant  till  spring,  if  properties  of  the  tube  and 
paste  are  good,  and  only  the  proportions  of  edge  and 
body  colour  wild.  Till  such  time,  too,  I  would  spare 
even  a  pointed  petal,  though  there  is  but  a  faint  hope 
for  that. 

These  faults  are  only  no  worse  than  some  of  our  best 
Auriculas  can  commit  when  flowering  out  of  due  season, 
and  there  is  a  pow'er  in  a  maiden  seedling,  possessing, 
probably,  more  abundant  roots  than  it  will  ever  have 
a^ain,  that  will  cause  a  few  autumnal  flowers  to  be  no 
appreciative  strain  upon  its  store  of  strength. 

Again,  some  old  varieties,  given  to  mistake  one 
equinox  for  the  other,  may  be  allowed  to  flower  in  the 
autumn  if  they  like,  for  even  if  prevented,  they  will 
never  bloom  satisfactorily  next  spring.  So,  for  instance, 
if  Colonel  Taylor  desires  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  I  let 
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him  ;  but  in  the  case  of  my  namesake  I  decline,  because 
he  can  do  better.  But  where  I  am  bound  to  have  a 
flower  out  of  best  character,  I  would  rather  have  it  now 
than  in  the  spring.  Lesser  lights  can  rule  the  night  of 
winter  that  would  look  pale  indeed  in  the  broad  day  of 
the  full  season. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Henwood,  gives  a  useful  warning  on 
the  danger  of  removing  autumn  trusses  hastily.  There 
is  imminent  risk  in  “ gouging  out”  the  buds  as  soon 
as  they  are  visible.  The  wounded  part  bleeds,  and  the 
incipient  stem  is  far  too  succulent  to  die  back  dry,  and 
too  short  to  lay  hold  of  for  removal.  It  only  rots  down 
into  the  heart,  and  then  all  is  soon  over. 

Very  often,  too,  these  “  nests  of  pips  ”  would,  if  left 
alone,  send  up  only  two  or  three  leading  pips,  which 
can  easily  be  cut  away  as  they  develop.  The  remainder 
may  rest  quiet  until  the  spring,  and  in  the  case  of  self 
varieties,  will  probably  come  slowly  and  solidly  forward, 
and  be  of  fine  substance.  Thus  the  buds  of  the  dark 
self  Melaine,  at  the  last  Southern  show,  were  bare  in 
October,  but  not  in  bloom  until  April. 

Even  if  a  whole  truss  were  to  rise  in  autumn,  I  would 
not  decapitate  the  whole  at 
a  stroke.  It  is  better  to 
allow  the  stem  to  rise  an 
inch  or  two,  and  remove  the 
pips  as  they  begin  to 
swell.  The  growth  is  then 
gradually  checked,  patience 
being  rewarded  by  an 
empty  stalk  of  substance 
enough  to  save  it  from  rot¬ 
ting  down  into  the  plant, 
and  length  enough  by  which 
to  draw  it  wholly  out. 

From  Mr.  Hen  wood’s 
notes,  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  varieties  that  bloom 
autumnally  in  some  localities 
are  models  of  propriety  in 
others.  Heroine,  I  know, 
has  no  respect  for  our  feel¬ 
ings,  and  I  have  seldom 
known  her  so  completely 
quiet  with  me  as  she  has 
been  in  this  very  open  and 
tempting  season  ;  but  I  never 
have  had  the  dark  Black 
Bess  or  the  blue  Mrs.  Potts 
flowering  here  in  autumn. 

Prince  of  Greens  will  form 
quiescent  autumn  trusses, 
and  by  the  traditions  of  its 
class,  should  bloom  finely  in 
spring  from  these  old  side 
trusses,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  do  so.  The  buds 
get  checked,  the  petals 
come  pointed,  and  the  paste 
execrable. 

Geo.  Lightbody  occasion¬ 
ally  has  buds  bare  in 
autumn,  but  they  are  apt 
to  make  large  and  sleepy 
pips  with  too  much  edge, 
which  is  either  a  dull  and 
heavy  green,  or  an  undecided 
grey,  accompanied  with  in¬ 
sufficient  breadth  and  boldness  of  body  colour. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  occur  to  me  instances  where 
some  few  varieties  can  flower  more  richly  in  the 
autumn  than  in  the  spring.  Of  these,  the  white  edge 
Reliance  is  an  example,  a  flower  that  in  spring  is  so 
terribly  slow  in  opening  that  it  seldom  gets  kindly 
expanded,  and  the  gold  in  the  tube  never  lights  up  till 
all  else  is  on  the  wane,  like  part  of  a  set-piece  in  fire¬ 
works  that  hangs  fire,  and  outlives  the  rest. 

Mr.  Henwood  adverts  to  very  large  plants  losing  too 
many  leaves  in  the  summer  rest ;  and  this  is  a  time  at 
which  over-grown  plants  are  due  to  go  wrong, 
either  by  breaking  up  or  breaking  down.  Instead  of 
one  strong  young  heart  coming  gradually  by  the  side 
of  the  old  flower  stem,  there  may  be  several  smaller 
ones,  which  is  not  desirable  in  a  specimen  plant  of  the 
Auricula.  When  there  is  no  undue  loss  of  foliage,  this 
is  how  a  gigantic  plant  breaks  up.  A  breakdown 
occurs  when  the  exuberant  foliage  is  cast  aside  in 
unnatural  weariness  after  excitement.  The  plant  has 
been  made  to  live  too  fast,  and  the  merry  life  is  a  short 
one,  ending,  perhaps,  in  a  collapse  about  re-potting 
time,  or  going  gradually  out,  like  a  lamp  when  the  oil 
is  spent. 

I  think,  myself,  that  a  very  real  kind  of  breakdown 


has  come  before  all  this,  to  wit — in  the  unmanageably 
large  and  ruffled  flowers  of  an  overgrown  Auricula. 
What  should  be  the  best  and  strongest  pips  have  to  be 
cut  off  for  very  coarseness,  and  although  inner  pip3 
may  be  in  plenteous  store,  yet  these  are  pretty  sure  to 
partake  of  the  innate  weakness  of  all  inner  pips  ;  in 
edged  ones  an  overweight  of  body  colour  and  inferior 
petal  form,  and  in  the  case  of  seifs,  flowers  with  a  petal 
short  of  what  suffices  to  make  up  a  full  and  rounded 
outline. — F.  D.  Horner,  Burton-in-Lonsdale. 

- — >X-<- - 

VINE  BORDERS. 

Outside  and  inside  borders  will  always  find  advocates, 
and  we  cannot  deny  that  equally  good  results  have 
been  secured  from  each  system.  I  question  if  it  is  wise 
to  condemn  either,  as  each  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages— we  have  had  the  experience  of  two  of 
your  correspondents  supporting  opposite  views.  I  am 
disposed  to  take  up  an  intermediate  position,  and  if  I 
were  called  upon  to  make  a  series  of  Vine  borders,  from 
which  fruit  could  be  taken  all  the  year  round,  I 


should  adopt  both  systems.  Early  and  late  Grapes  ai'3 
better,  I  believe,  if  the  borders  are  inside,  as  they  are 
more  under  the  control  of  the  cultivator  ;  watering  and 
renewing  the  soil  from  time  to  time  may  cause  more 
labour,  still,  generally  speaking,  I  think  the  results  are 
better  where  early  Grapes  are  required.  If  the  border 
is  inside,  the  temperature  of  the  borders  can  be  kept 
far  more  even,  for  although  we  may  cover  up  our 
outside  borders  with  leaves,  or  some  other  heating 
material,  to  give  the  necessary  warmth  to  the  border, 
that  heat  often  fluctuates  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
So  it  is  with  late  Grapes,  a  wet  autumn  often  seriously 
affects  the  keeping  properties  of  the  fruit,  and  a  wet 
cold  border  has  much  to  answer  for,  when  the  ripening 
of  both  wood  and  fruit  is  retarded.  In  this  case, 
inside  borders  are  the  best ;  the  cultivator  to  a  certain 
extent  is  master  of  the  situation,  as  he  can  have  his 
borders  in  what  condition  he  chooses. 

With  mid-season  Grapes,  I  think  we  may  very  well 
adopt  the  system  of  having  the  front  of  the  vineries 
built  upon  arches,  and  have  both  inside  and  outside 
borders  ;  the  Vines  would  be  planted  inside,  and  the 
roots  allowed  free  access  to  the  outside  border.  As  to 
the  roots  rambling  so  far  away,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Gaut,  when  allowed  to  get  into  outside  borders, 


that  is  easily  prevented  by  restricting  the  space 
allowed  for  them.  In  many  cases  where  the  borders 
are  in  and  out  as  I  have  described,  the  outer  border  in 
particular  is  made  up  as  the  roots  advance,  until  the 
allotted  space  is  filled,  after  which  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  a  system  of  feeding,  either  by  watering  or 
top-dressing. — W. 

- - 

SERMONS  IN  STONES. 

(  Continued  from  p.  213,1. 

Geological  Formations. 

It  has  long  been  an  accepted  idea  that  our  solar  system 
once  consisted  of  an  intensely  heated,  nebulous  mass 
of  vapours,  and  that  various  bodies  of  that  system, 
including  our  earth,  have  been  evolved  from  that  mass 
by  the  loss  of  heat  and  solidification,  by  which  various 
chemical  combinations  were  brought  about,  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  of  which  the  earth’s  crust  is  now  known  to 
consist.  Rocks  are  divide  1  by  geologists  into  four 
great  classes,  namely,  sedimentary,  terrestrial,  igneous, 
and  metamorphic.  The  first  named  have  been 
deposited  under  water,  the 
second  are  those  that  have 
been  accumulated  on  land  ; 
igneous  rocks  are  such  as 
have  been  formed  through 
the  agency  of  fire,  or  have 
at  one  time  been  in  a  mol¬ 
ten  condition  ;  while  meta¬ 
morphic  rocks  partake  more 
or  less  of  a  character 
intermediate  between  the 
stratified  sedimentary  or 
terrestrial  and  the  igneous 
ones.  All  of  the  four  may  be 
groupedunder  two  heads,  i.e., 
stratified  and  unstratified. 

The  greater  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface  is  now  covered 
by  stratified  rocks,  although 
the  unstratified  ones  only 
must  primarily  have  existed. 
This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  stratified 
rocks  in  England  and  Wales 
are  calculated  to  vary  in 
thickness  from  80,000  to 
100,000  ft.,  or  in  round 
figures  from  fifteen  to  nine¬ 
teen  miles,  will  give  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  on  the 
earth’s  surface  since  it  origi¬ 
nally  cooled  down.  All 
this  pile  of  sedimentary 
material  has  been  derived 
from  the  destruction  of  older 
and  pre-existing  rocks,  and 
has  been  mostly  deposited 
under  water  at  the  bottom 
of  lakes,  estuaries  of  rivers, 
and  seas.  The  various  strata 
having  been  laid  down  at 
dilferent  times,  necessarily 
vary  vastly  in  their  relative 
ages  ;  but  as  little  idea  can 
be  formed  as  to  what  those 
ages  might  be,  they  are  simply  reckoned  in  geological 
periods.  A  regular  order  is  observed  by  the  different 
strata,  an  order  which  is  never  inverted,  although  a 
whole  series  of  strata  may  sometimes  be  absent.  The 
relative  ages  of  strata  are  ascertained  by  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  fossils  they  contain — a  fact  which 
applies  not  only  to  this  but  to  any  country.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  fossils  in  any  rock,  influences 
considerably  the  fertility  of  the  soil  derived  from  it. 

All  stratified  rocks,  when  originally  deposited,  must 
have  been  laid  in  horizontal  layers,  or  approximately 
so,  and  had  they  remained  in  that  position,  we  should 
never  probably  have  been  able  to  reach  them,  far  less 
to  determine  their  composition,  or  profit  from  their 
contents.  By  upheaval,  tilting,  or  disturbance,  the 
rocks  of  different  ages  have  been  brought  to  the  surface 
or  within  easy  reach  of  it,  while  denudation  has  also 
been  a  means  of  exposing  many  kinds  to  view.  All 
stratified  rocks  have  been  classified  according  to  their 
geological  ages  into  Primary,  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and 
Quaternary  ;  but  the  limits  of  each  division  are  often 
arbitrary,  because  nature  has  never  laid  down  any  hard 
and  fast  rules  as  to  the  exact  line  of  demarcation 
between  one  division  and  another.  The  whole  forms  a 
continuous  history,  as  it  were,  of  the  earth  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
form  a  record,  though  extremely  incomplete,  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  successively  inhabiting  the  earth’s 
surface. 


Cvpripedium  Spicerianum  magnificum.  (See  p.  238). 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  PRO¬ 

PAGATING. 

Araucaria  excelsa 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  plant  buyers  that  this 
makes  the  best  furnished  plants  from  cuttings.  The 
naked  stem  that  is  usually  such  an  eyesore  in  seedlings 
can  be  got  rid  of  by  striking  cuttings,  the  best  wood  to 
take  being  the  tops  of  seedlings,  or  the  side  shoots  that 
throw  up  after  the  top  has  been  taken  off  a  strong  plant. 
Being  naturally  of  slow  growth,  they  take  a  consider¬ 
able  time  to  emit  roots,  and  there  is  no  good  way  of 
hastening  them  along.  The  side  shoots  are  best  taken 
off  with  a  heel  attached,  and  should  be  allowed  to  lay 
upon  the  surface  of  the  propagating  bed,  or  they  may 
be  hung  up  for  a  day  or  so,  to  allow  the  resinous  matter 
with  which  they  are  charged  to  congeal,  after  which 
they  should  be  placed  in  single  pots,  and  plunged  in  a 
very  gentle  bottom-heat,  keeping  them  close,  either  by 
large  bell-glasses,  or  by  plunging  in  a  case.  In  the 
matter  of  taking  the  tops  from  seedlings,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  make  an  incision  through  the  stem — an  actual 
stab  through  the  stem — exactly  under  the  tier  of 
branches,  where  it  is  intended  to  permanently  sever. 
If  this  be  done  some  time  during  the  summer  months, 
and  a  thin  chip  of  wood  pushed  through  to  keep  the 
wound  from  growing  together  again,  a  dry  callus  will 
form  on  the  wound,  from  which  the  roots  will  all  the 
more  readily  proceed  when  actually  severed  at  the 
present  time.  The  bottoms  left  will  again  form  side 
shoots,  which  can,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  heeled  off, 
as  previously  stated.  Any  trouble  expended  upon  suc¬ 
cessfully  rooting  this  plant  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the 
long  run,  as  cuttings  make  such  superior-looking 
subjects,  and  being  so  hardy  and  much  sought  after  for 
room  decoration,  the  time  is  well  worth  the  trouble. 

Daphne  odop.a  rubra. 

This  sweet-scented  greenhouse  plant  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  at  the  present  time  of  the  year,  selecting 
shoots  fairly  vigorous,  but  without  blooms  showing  at 
the  points  if  possible.  The  cuttings  should  be  about 
3  ins.  in  length,  and  should  be  inserted  on  the  edges 
of  pots — three  or  four  in  a  -3-in.  pot  that  has  been  well 
drained,  placing  a  little  moss  or  some  very  fibry  peat 
over  the  crocks,  before  placing  the  sandy  soil  on  the 
top,  into  which  the  cuttings  are  to  be  inserted.  Put 
the  cuttings  in  very  firmly,  watering  the  whole  when 
finished  to  settle  the  soil  firmly  about  the  base  of  the 
cuttings.  Allow  them  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  so,  by 
which  time  the  water  will  have  dried  up  on  the  foliage, 
and  likewise  have  drained  away  from  the  pot.  They 
should  then  be  plunged  in  moderate  bottom-heat  and 
covered  with  large  bell-glasses,  if  no  case  be  at  hand 
for  them,  allowing  a  period  of  six  weeks  for  their 
rooting,  by  which  time  they  should  show  signs  of 
requiring  potting  into  single  pots. 

Another  mode  of  increasing  this  plant,  is  by  grafting 
it  upon  Daphne  mezereon,  and  should  this  mode  be 
preferred  to  cuttings,  the  work  of  grafting  may  be  done 
any  time  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Preparation 
should  have  been  made  for  this  mode  of  increase,  by 
having  had  a  number  of  - young  healthy  plants  of  the 
D.  mezereon  potted  up  in  the  spring  months,  and  these 
should  have  been  plunged  either  in  coal  ashes  or  else 
in  the  open  ground  all  through  the  past  summer,  to 
allow  the  plants  to  become  established  in  the  pots,  as 
grafting  does  much  better  when  the  scion  is  placed  upon 
an  established  stock,  to  what  it  otherwise  would  do  if 
placed  upon  a  stock  just  lifted  from  the  ground.  The 
best  way  to  graft  this  plant  is  to  cut  the  top  completely 
off  the  stock,  about  1  in.  above  the  top  of  the  pot, 
split  the  stock  down  one  side,  and  insert  the  graft, 
which  should  be  cut  wedge-shaped,  into  the  opening 
made,  tying  up  securely  with  matting,  and  covering 
the  wound  made  on  the  top  of  the  stock  with  grafting 
wax,  to  prevent  bleeding.  A  case,  with  a  heat  main¬ 
tained  at  about  60°,  will  answer  admirably  for  them 
for  about  six  weeks,  by  which  time  a  good  union  ought 
to  be  effected,  and  the  plants  may  be  potted  on  and 
gradually  inured  to  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment.  I 
find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  grafted  plants  are  not  so 
subject  to  decay  of  the  root  action  as  are  plants  upon 
their  own  roots,  which  may  be  attributed  to  over¬ 
watering  in  many  instances. 

Ifojlea  Horsfallle. 

TThere  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  stock  of  this  fine 
climbing  plant,  the  present  may  prove  an  opportune 
time  for  the  work,  as  there  will  generally  be  plenty  of 
bottom  heat  about  now,  and  this  is  essential  to  success. 
It  has  been  a  rule  to  increase  this  plant,  amongst  trade 
propagators,  by  grafting  it  on  to  the  roots  of  some  other 
Ipomaea,  the  species  generally  employed  being  I. 
ternata,  a  free-growing,  white-flowered  kind,  that  in 


itself  is  a  very  useful  stove  climber.  I  think  that 
where  expedition  is  required  in  the  increase  of  the  stock 
of  this  plant,  no  more  certain  mode  can  be  adopted,  for 
the  plants,  as  soon  as  the  union  becomes  complete 
between  scion  and  root  stock,  have  a  reservoir  of  life 
from  which  to  draw  their  sustenance  that  cannot 
possibly  exist  in  a  rooted  cutting,  and  consequently 
must  make  the  strongest  plant  in  the  shortest  time.  I. 
Horsfallite  will  be  at  the  present  time  in  a  semi-dormant 
state  and  in  a  good  condition  for  propagation.  Shake  a 
strong  plant  of  I.  ternata  from  the  soil  in  which  it  has 
been  growing,  and  select  some  of  the  strongest  roots  ; 
upon  these  roots  insert  pieces  of  I.  Horsfallke  with 
about  two  leaves  attached,  pot  at  once  into  pots  as 
small  as  the  roots  can  be  conveniently  got  into,  burying 
the  root  quite  up  to  the  union.  Be  careful  to  pot  in 
soil  that  is  sufficiently  moist,  so  that  no  water  will  be 
required  until  such  time  as  an  appearance  of  activity 
takes  place  in  the  scion,  which  will  not  be  long  should 
the  work  progress  satisfactorily.  Plants  worked  now 
and  in  this  manner  will  make  very  strong  plants  by 
the  following  autumn,  provided  they  are  pushed  along 
in  a  brisk  stove  heat. 

Small  Ferns. 

These  should  at  all  times  claim  attention,  as  they 
progress  from  the  prothallus  onwards,  selecting,  pot¬ 
ting  up  and  pricking  out  those  kinds  that  are  most 
in  demand.  Give  them  as  good  positions  as  possible, 
so  that  their  progress  may  be  satisfactory,  to  be  well 
on  their  way  before  more  pressing  work  will  want 
attention. —  Verax. 

- =>2^ - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

Planting  and  Protecting  Roses. 

The  planting  of  all  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  Roses 
had  better  be  completed  as  early  this  month  as 
possible,  otherwise  it  had  better  be  deferred  till 
February.  Those  that  are  put  in  now  should  be 
mulched  at  once  with  stable  manure  to  keep  out  the 
frost,  which  is  injurious  to  the  newly-planted  roots. 
The  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  soil  around 
the  collar  of  the  stems  often  causes  the  destruction  of  a 
large  number  of  newly-planted  Roses.  Standards 
should  be  staked  immediately,  to  prevent  their  being 
swayed  about  by  the  wind.  The  dwarf  Chinese  kinds 
may  be  protected  by  means  of  a  few  Evergreen  boughs 
placed  amongst  them,  so  as  to  hang  over  the  plants, 
and  thus  ward  off  a  large  amount  of  frost.  The  evil 
effects  of  the  latter  at  the  collar  of  the  plant  may  be 
mitigated  by  covering  the  bed  with  coco-nut  fibre  in 
the  absence  of  manure,  or  where  by  close  proximity  to 
the  dwelling-house  the  latter  would  be  considered 
objectionable.  While  the  weather  remains  mild,  pro¬ 
tecting  with  Evergreen  boughs  is  unnecessary,  but 
after  this  time  the  latter  should  always  be  held  in 
readiness  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

The  Otaheite  Orange. 

The  idea  of  growing  an  Orange  tree  is  often  very  much 
cherished  by  amateurs,  and  plants  are  occasionally 
raised  from  the  fruits  obtained  from  the  shops.  This 
can  be  done  with  great  facility  in  greenhouses,  windows 
or  even  in  the  open  garden  during  summer.  What 
will,  no  doubt,  astonish  many,  is  that  a  single  seed 
will  often  give  rise  to  two,  three,  or  even  four  seedlings. 
This  has  long  been  known  to  those  in  the  habit  of 
sowing  seeds,  or  of  examining  the  latter.  Although 
Orange  trees  may  be  raised  with  such  facility  from 
seeds,  they  must  be  grown  for  many  years,  and  attain 
a  large  size,  before  they  will  either  flower  or  fruit,  so 
that  cultivators  get  tired  of  waiting,  and  ask  why  they 
will  not  fruit.  The  reason  is,  that  they  must  be 
grafted  with  kinds  already  in  bearing  ;  and  they  may 
be  flowered  in  a  moderately  small  state.  The  Otaheite 
Orange,  already  grown  to  some  extent  for  the  beauty 
of  its  small  fruits,  would  suit  amateurs  admirably,  and 
flower  and  fruit  in  their  greenhouses  or  conservatories. 
They  do  so  freely  when  only  1  ft.  or  2  ft.  in  height. 
Oranges  are  very  liable  to  scale  and  mealy  bug,  which 
cause  the  leaves  to  become  covered  with  a  black  filth. 
If  the  trees  are  to  be  kept  healthy,  this  must  be 
washed  off  with  soft-soap  and  water,  using  a  sponge, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  leaves. 

Climbers  for  Walls  and  Cottages. 

Now  is  the  time  for  planting  all  kinds  of  climbers, 
whether  evergreen  or  deciduous,  in  order  that  all  bare 
walls  may  appear  not  only  cool,  but  gay  in  summer, 
and  in  the  case  of  certain  kinds,  in  winter  as  well. 


Amongst  the  deciduous  kinds  are  the  various  species 
of  Jasmine,  of  which  the  best  for  open-air  culture  are 
Jasminum  officinale,  J.  revolutum,  and  J.  nudiflorum. 
The  last  is  now  flowering,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
till  next  spring  during  mild  weather.  The  Virginian 
Creeper  (Vitis  quinquefolia)  and  Vitis  tricuspidata, 
better  known  as  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  are  too  well  known 
and  highly  appreciated  to  be  overlooked.  Clematis 
Jaekmanni  is  still  one  of  the  most  fioriferous  and 
easily  grown  of  its  kind  ;  C.  montana  produces  such  a 
wealth  of  snow-white  bloom  in  spring,  and  covers  such 
an  area  in  course  of  time,  that  it  should  be  planted 
where  procurable.  Roses  in  large  numbers  are  also 
available. 

- - 

Hardening  §Tiscellany. 


Carnations  and  the  Green-fly. 

I  have  several  dozens  of  seedlings  saved  from  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole — yellows,  purples,  and  rose  or  pink 
seifs— the  seed  of  which  was  sown  on  August  30th  last. 
These  are  now  good  sturdy  plants,  and  have  been  put 
into  single  pots  for  some  considerable  time.  They 
occupy  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse,  but 
although  in  the  best  of  condition,  I  found  recently  that 
the  plants  were  attacked  by  green-fly.  The  plants  were 
soon  collected,  arranged  on  the  potting  bench  and 
covered  with  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  when,  with  the 
aid  of  my  fumigator,  dense  volumes  of  smoke  were 
poured  in  amongst  them.  The  enemy  was  soon  placed 
hors  cle  combat ,  and  after  two  applications  completely 
annihilated.  The  plants  apparently  are  none  the  worse, 
many  of  them  being  from  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  high,  and  as 
strong  or  nearly  so  as  some  which  I  have  struck  from 
cuttings  in  the  autumn.  I  sowed  the  seed  as  soon  as  I 
had  got  it  well  ripened,  because  I  am  anxious  to  get 
the  plants  into  a  flowering  state  before  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  months  ;  hence  the  plants,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  are  carefully  grown,  without  being 
subjected  to  any  checks  that  impede  healthy  progress. — 
Geo.  Fry,  Lewisham. 

Linum  trigynum. 

This  grand  old  winter-flowering  plant  is  grown  in  great 
quantity  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester.  They  are  well  done  in  S-in.  pots,  making 
good  bushes  literally  covered  with  their  bright,  cheerful, 
golden  yellow  flowers.  They  continue  in  bloom  for  a 
very  long  time,  as  they  throw  a  long  succession  of 
flowers.  The  old  Heterocentrum  roseum  is  also  well 
cared  for  here,  and  is  most  useful  at  this  dull  season. 
Its  bright  trusses  of  rose-coloured  flowers  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  — TJrbanus. 

The  Fragrant  Chimonanthus. 

The  pale  yellow  flowers  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans  are 
not  very  showy  shrubs  when  grown  against  a  wall,  but 
their  delicious  fragrance  more  than  compensates  for  the 
lack  of  brilliant  colouring  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year. 
The  large-flowered  variety,  C.  f.  grandiflorus,  is  more 
popular  at  certain  places  than  the  type,  but  the  aroma 
given  off  by  its  flowers  is  not  so  strong.  Both  com¬ 
mence  flowering  in  November  or  December,  according 
to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  and  continue  at  intervals 
till  March.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy  in  all  the  southern 
counties,  but  the  expanded  flowers  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed  in  severe  weather.  The  value  of  the  bloom 
consists  chiefly  in  their  use  for  mixing  with  cut  blooms 
in  dwelling-rooms,  where  the  odour  given  off  is  very 
pleasing.  The  great  difficulty  experienced  with  this 
plant  is  in  propagating  it.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  layers,  which,  however,  are  very  slow  in  emitting 
roots.  Seeds  are  occasionally  produced  in  this  country, 
and  germinate  readily  enough  in  a  warm  pit.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  large  variety  could  be  raised 
in  this  manner  true  to  name.  A  small  late-flowering 
variety  was  grown  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  where  C.  f.  grandiflorus  is  now  in 
bloom.  The  plant  has  been  grown  there  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  There  once  existed  a  yellow  variety 
as  well,  in  which  the  purple  centre  of  the  type,  as  well 
as  of  C.  f.  grandiflorus,  was  absent. 

Mealy-bug. 

In  a  report  of  a  paper  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Gardeners’  Improvement  Association,  I 
saw  it  stated  that  mealy-bug  was  the  most  difficult  of 
all  insect  pests  to  deal  with.  To  this  I  would  say  No, 
most  distinctly,  because,  although  difficult  and  trouble¬ 
some  when  once  allowed  to  make  headway,  it  is  the 
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only  insect  pest  that  we  can  eradicate  and  thoroughly 
get  rid  of.  Red-spider,  thrips,  aphis,  and  nearly  all 
the  scale  insects  breed  in  summer,  and,  I  believe,  their 
ova  will  survive  through  any  winter,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  mealy-bug. —  IV.  B.  G. 

Sea  Buckthorn. 

The  dark  olive-green  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  of 
Hippophre  rhamuoides,  alternating  with  the  scaly 
and  silvery  underside  when  gently  agitated  by  the 
wind,  needs  only  to  be  seen  in  an  appropriate  situation 
to  be  admired.  It  should  be  planted  in  association 
with  water,  either  salt  or  fresh,  and  thrives  admirably 
on  the  margins  of  a  pond  or  lake,  both  in  France  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  It  is  indigenous  to  our  eastern 
and  southern  coasts,  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea.  In 
one  locality  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  the  soft  oozy  clay  keeps  slipping  down  into  the 
sea,  it  grows  in  great  abundance,  forming  dense  bushes 
about  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  height.  The  flowers  are  dioecious, 
that  is,  are  produced  by  separate  plants,  and  both 
must  therefore  be  grown  in  proximity  if  fruit  is 
expected.  The  lower  part  of  the  perianth  swells, 
becomes  fleshy  and  rounded,  at  length  ripening  to  a 
bright  orange,  and  is  filled  with  a  copious  acid  juice. 
In  this  form  they  resemble  a  true  berry,  but  their 
origin  is,  of  course,  entirely  different.  Ripening  takes 
place  in  September,  and  the  fruit  generally  hangs  on 
the  bushes  until  spring.  After  the  fall  of  the  leaf  they 
produce  a  very  curious  and  ornamental  effect,  owing  to 
their  great  number. 

The  Hardiness  of  Chrysanthemums. 

A  great  outcry  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1888  about 
the  destruction  caused  to  Chrysanthemums  by  a  few 
degrees  of  frost.  This  was  about  the  3rd  of  October, 
while  the  plants  were  still  in  bud,  and  some  growers 
were  said  to  have  lost  about  half  of  their  stock.  It 
might  have  been  owing  to  the  late  cold  summer,  and 
the  green  unripened  state  of  the  wood.  The  curious 
fact  remains  that  a  cultivator  of  our  acquaintance  had 
his  plants  similarly  exposed,  and  on  seeing  the  tips 
of  the  shoots  drooping  with  the  frost  he  syringed 
them  with  water,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  also 
froze  upon  them.  Notwithstanding  all  this  the  shoots 
assumed  their  natural  position  during  the  day,  and  not 
only  suffered  no  harm,  but  the  same  cultivator  had 
Chrysanthemums  up  till  January,  and  was  a  successful 
exhibitor  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
mid-winter  exhibition.  Pompons  in  the  open  air, 
within  the  influence  of  the  smoke  of  the  metropolis, 
are  now  in  a  sorry  plight  since  the  recent  frost  and 
snowstorm,  but  westward  some  specimens  of  the  large- 
flowering  kinds,  such  as  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  M.  Feral,  Gloriosum,  and 
others,  look  somewhat  broken  down  and  weather  beaten, 
but  beyond  this  the  blooms  are  wonderfully  fresh, 
showing  incontestably  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
wonderfully  hard}',  and  more  so  than  it  generally  gets 
credit  for. — F.  K. 

Carnation,  Winter  Cheer. 

This  Tree  Carnation  forms  dense-habited  plants,  with 
branching  stems  varying  from  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  rather  broad,  vigorous,  and  glaucous. 
The  large,  brilliant  red  flowers  are  fully  double  and 
freely  produced,  with  broad  petals,  shallowly  toothed 
at  the  margin.  Some  plants  of  it  in  pots  were  shown 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  by 
Messrs.  J.  Yoitch  &;  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 

Girtford  Giant  Runner  Bean. 

In  addition  to  the  great  cropping  qualities  of  this  Bean, 
and  the  enormous  size  of  its  pods,  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  one  of  the  longest  bearers  of  its  class.  At 
Dunster,  Somerset,  in  the  garden  of  a  Mr.  Wake,  a 
saddler  there,  a  splendid  dish  of  this  runner  was  picked 
on  November  26th.  This  shortens  the  time  between 
the  last  runners  and  the  first  Peas  very  considerably. — 
Devoniensis. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  Plant  Protectors. 

In  the  Gardening  World  of  22nd  October,  1887, 
P-  124,  you  noticed  a  new  shelter  for  plants,  an  osier 
hen  coop  covered  with  green  scrim,  which  I  then 
expected  would  prove  a  very  useful,  easily  moveable 
protector.  The  late  severe  frost,  following  mild  weather, 
with  no  protecting  snow,  has  given  good  means  of 
testing  the  hardiness  of  plants,  and  the  efficiency  of  pro¬ 
tectors.  Our  coops  have  proved  most  useful ;  among  the 


plants  sheltered  is  a  clump  of  the  large- flowered,  pure 
white  Christmas  Rose,  and  the  flowers  have  been  finer 
than  we  ever  before  had  them.  A  New  Zealand  Fern 
seems  quite  happy  under  its  coop.  I  believe  that  many 
plants  considered  only  half  hardy  will  stand  the  weather 
with  this  protection. — George  F.  Wilson ,  Heather  Bank, 

Weybridge  Heath. 

Preserving1  Calceolarias  During  Winter. 
On  p.  219  “Gillie  Callum  ”  gives  your  readers  his 
experience  on  this  subject ;  but  while  his  system  is  no 
doubt  a  successful  one,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  rather 
elaborate  protection  during  winter  is  quite  unnecessary. 
Calceolarias  are,  perhaps,  the  most  easily  wintered 
bedding  plants  in  cultivation,  and  if  the  cuttings  are  not 
coddled  at  the  time  of  striking  they  will  stand  frost — 
and  sharp  frost,  too — without  injury.  The  system  I 
adopt  is  as  follows  : — I  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
some  4  ins.  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  on  this  a  few 
inches  of  cutting-soil,  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  4-in.  layer  of  sand  on  the  top.  I  keep 
the  frame  close  and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
leave  the  lights  off  altogether,  except  during  frost  or 
heavy  rains.  Under  this  treatment  I  find  that  the 
closing  of  the  light  is  sufficient  protection  from  as  much 
as  8  or  10”  frost,  while  even  in  the  most  severe  weather 
I  rarely  use  more  than  a  single  mat  over  the  glass,  and 
I  may  say  I  never  have  a  damp  or  frozen  cutting.  In 
gardens  at  present  too  much  assistance  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule,  and.  I  think  we  should  make  a  special 
study  of  how  to  avoid  unnecessary  labour. — Stafford. 

- - - 

ON  THE  DWARFING-  OF  TREES 

BY  THE  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE. 

The  system  of  culture  carried  on  by  the  above  nations, 
in  connection  with  the  dwarfing  of  fruit,  forest  and 
ornamental  trees,  is  a  very  old  one,  and  in '  the  case  of 
the  Chinese  at  least  must  date  from  a  remote  period, 
although  the  origin  of  the  practice  seems  to  be  lost. 
The  oldest  specimens  of  Chinese  porcelain  bear  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  same  dwarf  trees  that  are  grown  and 
admired  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  at 
the  present  day. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  to  remove  a  ring  of  bark 
from  a  branch  which  is  to  be  transformed  into  a  pigmy 
tree,  and  then  cover  this  part  over  with  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  earth  to  induce  the  formation  of  roots.  Large 
branches,  such  as  those  of  Elm  and  Mitchellia,  are 
covered  with  straw  or  other  material  to  retain  the 
moisture.  The  clay  alone  is  sufficient  for  Oranges  and 
Peaches.  These  branches  are  fit  for  removal  in  vary¬ 
ing  periods  of  time  from  six  weeks  to  three  months, 
and  before  they  are  severed  the  tips  of  the  shoots  and 
part  of  the  foliage  and  buds  are  removed.  The  next 
process  is  to  bend  and  twist  the  branches  by  means  of 
wires,  and  the  now  rooted  portions  are  placed  in  small 
earthenware  pots  that  are  filled  with  alluvial  clay. 
This  kind  of  soil  is  very  durable,  but  it  affords  only 
sufficient  nutriment  to  keep  the  trees  alive. 

Everything,  both  quantity  and  quality  of  soil,  a 
regulated  allowance  of  water,  and  a  due  amount  of 
sunshine  and  shade  are  taken  into  account  in  the 
training  of  their  cherished  pigmies,  which  they  call  Koo- 
Shoo  or  ancient  trees.  The  roots  are  not  only  confined 
in  earthenware  pots,  from  which  they  cannot  escape, 
but  those  that  make  their  appearance  on  the  surface 
are  cut  or  charred  to  check  their  natural  vigour. 
Growth  becomes  more  and  more  stunted,  and  the  leaves 
smaller,  until  there  is  a  sort  of  dead  balance  between 
roots  and  leaves,  and  the  future  annual  increments  to 
the  plants  are  hardly  perceptible. 

The  process  of  making  a  tree  look  aged  in  this  way 
is  accomplished  in  two  or  three  years  in  some  cases  ; 
but  it  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  operated 
upon,  and  ten  or  twenty  years  are  required  by  some. 
Amongst  fruit  trees  the  Plum  is  most  admired  by  the 
Chinese,  and  about  seventy  years  ago  the  best  specimens 
were  obtained  from  the  Province  of  Fo-kein.  The 
branches  were  twisted  and  contorted  into  various 
fantastic  forms,  and  ants  were  enticed  to  eat  out  the 
heart  wood  of  the  trunkby  placing  sugar  in  holes  to 
entice  them  there.  The  Elm  was  more  quickly  and 
easily  managed,  and  was  consequently  cheap  ;  while 
large  sums  were  readily  given  for  the  hollow  and  con¬ 
torted  Plum  trees. 

Specimens  of  Japanese  culture  of  the  above  nature 
occasionally  reach  this  country  in  the  shape  of  Ficus, 
Euphorbia,  and  Pinus  parviflora.  A  large  number  of 
specimens  of  various  subjects  from  Japan  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  horticultural  section  of  the  inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  at  Paris  during  last  summer. 


Cycas  revoluta  seems  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Japanese  for  dwarfing,  judging  from  the  number  of 
specimens  shown.  One  plant  had  14  ins.  of  a  stem 
with  four  branches  from  the  base,  and  was  evidently 
very  old.  The  tuft  of  leaves  on  the  top  was  small,  or 
even  diminutive,  in  comparison  with  what  the  same 
trunk  would  develop  in  our  hothouses.  Conifers  also 
corno  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention,  including  Pinus 
sylvestris,  P.  Peuce,  P.  parviflora,  Juniperus  chinensis, 
Thuya  obtusa  breviramea,  Podocarpus  macrophylla, 
and  P.  nageia  rotundifolia.  The  last  mentioned  was 
beautifully  variegated  with  cream,  and  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  and  leaves  of  P.  macrophylla  were  white.  Both 
of  these  ranged  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  were  a3 
ornamental  as  any.  Some  of  these  plants  were  finding 
their  way  into  the  shops  of  the  florists,  who  asked 
rather  fancy  prices  for  their  goods.  A  tree  of  Pinus 
parviflora  about  15  ins.  high  was  priced  at  500  francs. 
Another  in  the  exhibition  was  only  18  ins.  high,  but 
had  a  contorted  trunk  about  3  ins.  in  diameter,  and 
must  be  very  old,  for  this  is  naturally  a  very  small  tree. 
It  is  evidently  the  favourite  species  for  this  system  of 
culture. 

Our  readers  and  gardeners  generally  are  apt  to  com¬ 
plain  of  long  unpronounceable  scientific  names,  but  they 
may  rest  thankful  that  their  lot  has  not  been  cast  in 
Japan,  for  assuredly  their  popular  names  are  jaw¬ 
breakers.  The  long-winded  Trachelospermum  jasmin- 
oides  of  our  greenhouses  is  known  in  Japan  as  the 
Hatsuyukikatsura.  Nandina  domestiea  is  the  Shiromi- 
yakkonanten  or  Maidananten.  The  Trachelospermum, 
owing  to  its  habit,  readily  conforms  to  this  method  of 
treatment,  but  the  leaves,  instead  of  measuring  2  ins. 
or  3  ins.  in  length,  are  only  J  in.  to  £  in.  long,  thus 
mutely  testifying  to  the  effect  of  the  stunting  and 
starvation  method  of  culture  to  which  they  are  sub¬ 
jected.  Damnacanthus  indicus,  a  spiny  shrub  with  a 
creamy  variegation,  owing  to  its  naturally  dwarf  habit, 
appeared  much  more  natural  than  many  of  the  subjects 
grown,  and  although  grown  in  a  pot  about  7|  ins.  in 
diameter,  stood  about  18  ins.  high,  forming  a  bush 
very  similar  to  Carissa  grandiflora.  Its  popular  name, 
Hatsuyukiaridoshi,  is  doubtless  appreciated  by  the 
Japanese,  as  is  that  of  Aspidium  lepidocaulon — i.e., 
Drizurushida.  Few  Palms  seem  to  be  grown,  but  we 
noticed  Trachycarpus  excelsa.  In  a  glasshouse,  shaded 
with  bamboo  mats,  were  ring  and  lozenge-shaped 
devices  covered  with  soil  and  planted  with  Davallias. 

Withal,  then,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  taste  for 
dwarfing  their  ornamental  plants  is  quite  different  from 
ours,  because  when  we  in  this  country  admire  or  culti¬ 
vate  a  dwarf  subject  for  the  sake  of  the  small  space  it 
occupies,  we  like  it  to  be  naturally  dwarf  and  healthy 
in  appearance,  in  opposition  to  a  stunted  and  artificially 
produced  dwarfness. 

- - - 

Gardehers’  Improyeiekt  Societies. 


***  We  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies  would  favour  us  with 
brief  notices  of  the  papers  read  and  business  done  at 
their  respective  regular  meetings.  Such  reports  should 
reach  the  office  not  later  than  Tuesday. 


Ealing. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the 
4th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Wright,  of  The  Gardens,  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  presiding,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  of  Bedfont,  read  a 
paper  on  “  Vegetables  for  exhibition.”  In  discoursing 
upon  this  topic,  Mr.  Dean  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
symmetry,  evenness,  firmness  and  quality  of  the 
various  productions  which  were  destined  to  occupy  a 
place  on  the  exhibition  table.  He  asserted  that  there 
was  more  “beauty”  in  vegetables  than  was  generally 
conceded,  and  that  the  enormous  number  of  varieties 
was  a  proof  not  only  of  merit  and  excellence,  but  of  the 
great  strides  which  were  being  made  towards  perfection 
in  this  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  he  strongly 
deprecated  mere  size  being  aimed  at,  and  instanced  a 
recent  exhibit  of  Onions,  12  bulbs,  weighing  rather  more 
than  30  lbs.  Mr.  Dean  dealt  at  some  length  with  the 
sorts  and  sizes  of  vegetables,  suitable  to  the  employers 
as  well  as  the  exhibition  requirements  ;  and  in 
treating  them  alphabetically  and  separately,  divulged 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  a  valuable  and  practical 
character.  Two  fine  specimens  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
apparently  growing  most  luxuriantly  in  4J-in. 
pots,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention, 
he  strongly  contending  that  they— the  individual 
sprouts—  were  too  large  tor  a  delicate  lady’s  mouth.  This 
able  and  interesting  lecture  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  points,  the  lecturer 
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urging  the  necessity  of  moderation  in  the  question 
of  size,  even  in  the  matter  of  cultivating  vegetables  for 
exhibition.  The  judging  of  exhibits  was,  by  Mr.  Dean, 
made  a  great  point  of — -he,  in  fact,  being  all  for  points. 
A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Dean’s  ideas  were 
generally  upheld,  a  notable  exception  obtaining  in  the 
case  of  the  Brussels  Sprouts.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  (hon.  secretary),  Mr.  Sewell,  Mr.  Green  (of  Acton), 
and  others  took  part,  the  last-named  gentleman  remark¬ 
ing  that  he  interpreted  Mr.  Dean  to  imply  that  large 
Brussels  Sprouts  were  not  Brussels  Sprouts  at  all,  but 
little  Cabbages.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Dean, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Green,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Sewell, 
concluded  the  proceedings,  which  were  of  an  eminently 
practical  character. 

The  chairman  announced,  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
concert  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  that  the 
sum  of  £20  would  be  handed  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  the 
hon.  secretary  of  the  fund ;  that  it  had  been  resolved  by 
the  committee  of  the  society  that  this  sum  be  divided 
into  four  equal  parts  of  £5  each,  and  that  Messrs. 
George  Cannon,  E.  Chadwick,  E.  Fountain,  and  himself 
had  been  elected  as  life  members.  Although  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  fund  did  not  quite  reach  £20, 
that  sum  was  made  up  in  the  room  through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Sewell  and  others. 

Ware  and  District. 

A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Ware  on  Tuesday, 
the  3rd  inst.,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Wallis 
entitled  “Hardy  Fruit.”  The  subject  proved  very 
interesting,  and  a  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
Fulford,  Brown,  Phillips,  Smith,  and  Riding  took  part. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wallis 
for  his  paper,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  ARP  GLEANINGS. 

Hawthorndean,  Didsbury. 

I  SAVE  before  me  a  most  beautiful  flower  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri  alba,  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  gardener  to 
W.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Hawthorndean,  near  Manchester. 
The  plant  in  question  was  imported  direct  with  several 
others  of  the  same  variety  which  have  proved  to  be 
true  ;  since  then  one  or  two  more  have  come  over,  so 
that  now  there  are  ten  plants  showing  flower,  with 
from  two  to  twelve  flowers  on  a  plant.  If  all  should 
prove  true,  it  will  indeed  be  a  successful  venture.  The 
flower  sent  measures  6f  ins.  across,  the  top  sepal  being 
If  ins.  in  breadth.  It  is  indeed  a  fine  form,  very 
pure,  and  of  a  stout  substance.  Several  plants  of 
Oncidium  splendidum  are  also  showing  flower.  These, 
too,  were  imported  direct,  and  last  year,  when  many  of 
them  flowered,  they  proved  to  be  excellent  varieties. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  establishment  a  short 
time  ago,  and  was  pleased  to  find  a  nice  lot  of  Orchids 
doing  well.  Yandas  were  represented  by  good  plants 
of  Y.  tricolor,  Y.  suavis,  V.  Denisoniana,  and  Y. 
Sanderiana,  the  latter  having  eleven  stout  leaves  and 
rooting  freely.  The  new  Y.  Amesiana  was  doing  well, 
so  too  was  Y.  teres  in  a  basket,  hung  up  well  into  the 
light.  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus  was  stout  and  vigo¬ 
rous  ;  Ccelogyne  Massangeana  is  here  grown  in  a  basket 
with  the  East  India  plants,  and  very  strong  are  the 
bulbs  and  leaves.  A  grand  plant  of  C.  pandurata  had 
started  early  in  the  season,  made  a  bulb,  and  flowered 
in  June  ;  it  then  commenced  growing  again  from  the 
same  bulb,  and  finished  another,  and  produced  a 
second  spike  of  flower  in  September.  Coelogyne 
cristata,  represented  by  several  large  plants,  gave 
promise  of  a  fine  display  of  flowers.  I  noticed  also 
Ltelia  Perrinii,  a  grand  mass  in  a  basket  2  ft.  square. 
This  plant,  last  year,  had  ninety-four  flowers  upon  it. 
I  anticipate  the  next  flowering  time,  even  just  now, 
a  far  larger  number  will  be  developed.  Dendrobium 
Findleyanum  and  D.  heterocarpum  are  clean  and  good, 
while  a  mass  of  D.  Dalhousieanum  had  come  away  with 
forty  leads.  A  capital  lot  of  Calanthes  are  here  grown 
in  32’s  and  24’s,  several  bulbs  in  a  pot,  C.  Yeitchii  being 
stout  and  clean,  having  bulbs  just  1  ft.  in  length. 
Many  Dendrobes,  such  as  D.  nobile,  D.  densiflorum, 
D.  thyrsiflorum,  &c.,  were  stood  out  in  a  cool  vinery  to 
rest. 

In  the  Odontoglossom  house  were  some  twenty  plants 
of  0.  grande.  These  had  been  imported  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  are  now  in  flower,  just  150  blooms 
being  all  out  together.  0.  citrosmum  is  here  done  in 
baskets,  and  were  very  stout  and  plump,  thirty-five 
flowers  having  been  counted  on  a  single  bulb.  0. 
Insleayi  was  in  flower,  as  also  were  Oncidium  Forbesii, 
0.  phalrenopsis,  and  Zygopetalum  rostratum.  The 


latter  is  grown  in  a  pan  and  hung  up,  and  well  indeed 
it  was  doing.  Lselia  elegans  was  clean  and  fine,  while 
a  mass  of  L.  anceps  was  suspended  on  a  raft  just  4  ft. 
long.  Many  other  things  were  deserving  of  note,  but 
those  enumerated  will  give  a  fair  idea  cf  one  of  the  new 
collections  now  being  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester. —  W.  S. 

Rattlesnake  Orchid. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  smaller-flowered  Orchids 
find  acceptance  with  the  general  grower  of  that  class  of 
plants,  but  Pholidota  imbricata  seems  to  be  taken  in 
hand  more  and  more  every  year,  judging  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  we  are  asked  to  name  specimens. 
YTe  received  a  fine  one  the  other  day  from  Mr.  W.  D. 
Marks,  a  well-known  amateur  grower.  The  name 
Rattlesnake  Orchid  applies  to  the  bracts  subtending 
the  flowers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  closely  arranged, 
almost  overlapping  one  another,  resembling  the  scaly 
body  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  the  spike  twists  about  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner  when  shaken.  The 
numerous  small  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellowish  hue 
with  an  orange  anther-cap,  and,  curiously  enough,  they 
commence  to  open  from  the  apex  of  the  scape  down¬ 
wards.  The  latter  is,  however,  drooping,  and  the  first 
flowers  to  open  are  therefore  lowermost — that  is,  at  the 
tip. 

L/elio-Cattleya  Pallas. 

The  pollen  parent  of  this  bi-generic  hybrid  was 
Cattleya  Dowiana,  and  the  seed  parent  Lrelia  crispa. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  blush,  and  the  latter  are 
folded  backward  longitudinally,  and  crisped  at  the 
edge  like  Lfelia  crispa.  The  lip  is  large,  and  the 
middle  lobe  is  deeply  bifid,  rich  crimson-purple,  with  a 
lilac  margin,  and  finely  striated  with  purple  and  yellow 
in  the  throat  and  tube  after  the  manner  of  Cattleya 
Dowiana.  The  column  is  clavate  and  white.  The 
plant  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday 
last,  was  of  good  size,  and  bore  four  blooms  on 
one  scape.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Cypripedium  Niobe. 

This  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  Farrieanum,  as  the  male 
parent,  and  C.  Spicerianum,  as  the  female  parent.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  green,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
female  parent,  but  are  shorter.  The  scape  is  dwarf, 
bearing  one  flower,  which,  for  the  plant,  is  of  great 
size.  The  upper  sepal  is  white,  veined  and  reticulated 
with  pale  purple,  and  greenish  at  the  very  base.  The 
petals  are  deflexed  and  beautifully  undulated  on  the 
upper  margin  like  C.  Farrieanum.  They  are  greenish 
yellow  at  the  base  dotted  with  dark  purple,  and  striped 
along  the  middle  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground  with  a 
broad  brownish  purple  border  on  both  margins,  and 
ciliate.  The  lip  is  densely  pubescent,  brownish,  and 
suffused  with  yellow  in  places.  The  staminode  is 
deeply  bifid  on  the  lower  margin,  creamy  yellow,  with 
a  purple  band  round  the  sinus,  and  tinted  with  green 
above  that.  The  infolded  sides  of  the  lip  are  yellow, 
dotted  with  purple.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  &  Sons,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the 
10th  inst.,  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate,  which 
the  three  plants  shown  well  merited. 

C  CELIA  BELLA. 

The  leaves  of  this  pretty  but  curious  Orchid  are  24  ft. 
in  length  or  more,  linear  and  three  to  five-nerved.  On 
the  contrary,  the  racemes  of  bloom,  which  are  four  to 
eight-flowered,  are  only  from  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  long.  The 
bracts  are  three-fourths  as  long  as  the  flower,  and 
brown  when  the  latter  is  expanded.  All  the  parts  are 
erect  for  three  parts  of  their  length,  and  then  recurve, 
forming  a  funnel-shaped  flower,  and  there  is  a  gibbosity 
or  chin  at  the  very  base  of  the  lateral  sepals.  All  the 
three  sepals  are  white,  with  a  purple  tip,  while  the 
petals  are  wholly  white.  The  pointed  lip  is  bright 
yellow.  The  flowers  are  slightly  fragrant.  The 
specimen  noted  was  exhibited  by  S.  Malcolm  Cook, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Cullimore),  Kingston  Hill,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when 
it  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  Galatea  majus. 

The  parents  of  this  hybrid  are  C.  Harrisianum  and  C. 
insigne  Chantini.  The  strap-shaped  leaves  are  oblong, 
light  shining  green,  reticulated  with  deeper  markings 
like  those  of  C.  Harrisianum,  and  4  ins.  to  8  ins.  long. 
The  upper  sepal  is  large,  heavily  blotched  with  brownish 
purple,  almost  hiding  the  greenish  yellow  ground,  while 
the  apex  and  margin  are  white  :  in  this  it  corresponds 
with  C.  insigne  Chantini.  The  petals  are  more  of  C. 
Harrisianum,  oblong-spathulate,  glossy  purplish  brown 
on  the  upper  half,  and  suffused  with  pale  brown  on  the 


lower  longitudinal  half  and  tipped  with  yellow.  The 
horizontal  lip  is  deep,  dull  purple,  and  shining.  The 
large  staminode  is  obeordate,  brownish  yellow,  finely 
tuberculated,  and  having  a  central  yellow  knob.  It 
was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday 
last,  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder, 
The  Dell,  Egham,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium,  T.  B.  Haywood. 

The  pollen  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  Drurii,  and 
the  female  parent  C.  superbiens.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  the  broader  ones  narrowed  to  both  ends,  and 
all  slightly  marbled  with  dark  green  on  a  paler  ground. 
The  brownish  purple  hairy  scape  is  one  to  two- 
flowered.  The  upper  sepal  is  suffused  and  striped 
with  purple  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  broad  dark 
purple  midrib  takes  after  C.  Drurii.  It  is  also 
greenish  at  the  base.  The  broad  petals  are  oblong, 
spathulate,  suffused  with  pink  on  a  white  ground, 
with  a  purple  midrib  and  lines  of  purple  dots  along  the 
veins.  The  large  rosy  purple  lip  is  minutely  dotted 
with  darker  purple  near  the  mouth,  and  more  distinctly 
so  on  the  infolded  side  lobes.  The  half-moon-shaped 
staminode  has  a  wide  sinus  at  its  lower  edge,  and  a 
narrow  one  at  the  upper,  and  is  flesh-coloured,  with  a 
greeenish  marbling  in  the  centre.  It  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  accorded 
an  Award  of  Merit. 

- - - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  STOVE. 

Caladiums.— -Where  a  large  number  is  kept,  a  few  of 
the  tubers  started  now  will  come  in  useful  before  the 
main  batch  is  required.  The  tubers  of  the  latter  should 
now  be  resting  iu  a  moderately  warm  place,  with  just 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  prevent  them  from 
shrivelling.  Under  the  influence  of  a  low  temperature 
the  tubers  of  many  are  liable  to  perish. 

Achimenes,  Gloxinias. — Batches  of  both  of  these 
may  now  be  started  in  the  stove  or  forcing  pit.  Old  or 
last  year’s  tubers  of  Gloxinias  may  be  turned  out  of  the 
dry  soil  in  which  they  grew  last  year  and  re-potted  in  a 
small  size,  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  leaf-soil  with  a 
small  proportion  of  loam,  some  lumps  of  charcoal  if 
obtainable,  and  sand.  Place  them  in  a  temperature  of 
60°  to  65°,  and  do  not  give  any  water  until  they  begin 
to  grow.  Before  the  roots  get  pot-bound  shift  the 
plants  into  their  flowering  pots,  using  48  or  32-size 
pots,  according  to  the  relative  size  of  the  tubers  and 
the  size  the  plants  are  likely  to  attain.  Seeds  may  also 
be  sown  at  once,  or  some  time  during  next  month,  as 
the  seedlings  are  of  very  slow  growth  during  the  early 
stages.  Of  course  they  can  be  raised  with  greater 
certainty  after  the  new  year  on  account  of  the  increasing 
amount  of  light.  In  all  cases  keep  the  seedlings  near 
the  glass  after  they  have  germinated. 

Begonias  in  Flower. — Of  the  shrubbery  or  her¬ 
baceous  kinds  the  undermentioned  are  now  flowering, 
and  will  be  most  acceptable  in  various  ways  to  those 
who  possess  them.  The  winter-flowering  race  of  the 
tuberous  kinds  are  Adonis,  John  Heal,  Winter  Gem, 
B.  socotrana,  and  others.  Other  forms,  such  as  B. 
insignis,  B.  semperflorens,  B.  s.  rosea,  B.  s.  carminata 
gigantea,  B.  Bruanti,  B.  Carrieri,  B.  manicata,  and 
several  others  will  be  found  most  serviceable.  All  of 
them  flower  most  abundantly,  especially  B.  insignis, 
B.  Carrieri  and  B.  manicata.  The  large  leaves  of  the 
latter  are  very  ornamental  with  their  wrist-bands  of 
reddish  brown  scales,  and  the  cloud-like  panicled  cymes 
of  small  pink  flowers. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Heaths. — Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  heating 
of  houses  containing  Heaths  and  other  Cape  plants 
during  the  winter  season,  but  especially  during  frosty 
weather.  If  the  plants  are  at  all  stimulated  by  too 
much  artificial  heat  they  start  growing,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  display  of  bloom  afterwards.  Rather 
than  this  the  house  may  be  allowed  to  drop  to  a  little 
above  freezing  point,  and  no  harm  will  result. 

Plants  in  Flower. — A  few  of  the  Chrysanthemums 
are  still  in  tolerably  fair  condition,  and  they  are  largely 
assisted  in  making  a  display  by  forced  Lilacs,  Deutzias, 
Azalea  indica,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Due  Yan  Thol  Tulips, 
Freesia  refracta  alba,  Narcissi,  and  others.  Be  careful 
during  frosty  weather  not  to  admit  cold  draughts, 
which  are  very  injurious  to  newly  forced  flowers, 
causing  them  to  shrivel  up. 
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THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Figs. — Plants  in  pots  started  in  November,  should  at 
the  present  time  be  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  50° 
to  55°,  raising  5°  or  10°  during  the  day.  With  the 
advantage  of  sun  heat  (a  rather  scarce  commodity  at 
present)  a  little  ventilation  may  be  given  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  If  the  temperature  of  the  house  is 
mainly  kept  up  by  means  of  fermenting  material, 
examine  the  latter,  and  when  the  heat  has  declined  to 
70°,  press  down  the  fermenting  leaves  and  add  a  fresh 
layer  that  has  previously  been  fermented  and  otherwise 
prepared.  The  best  kinds  for  early  work  are  the  old 
Brown  Turkey  and  White  Marseilles.  Syringe  on 
fine  days. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  now  in  full  bearing  should  be 
encouraged  with  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  at 
the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
Maintain  a  bottom  heat  of  from  75°  to  85°,  and 
remember  that  no  greater  strain  should  be  placed  on 
the  energies  of  the  plants  than  can  be  helped  ;  all  full- 
grown  fruits,  i.e.,  ready  for  use,  should  be  removed  as 
they  attain  the  necessary  size.  Avoid  too  great  aridity 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  liable  to  encourage  insect 
pests,  while  a  very  humid  one  will  assist  the  spread  of 
mildew.  In  the  latter  case,  dust  with  flour  of  sulphur. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Digging. — The  recent  severe  weather  put  a  stop  to 
digging,  although  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
wheeling  manure  to  the  quarters  about  to  be  dug  or 
trenched  without  the  danger  of  cutting  up  walks  or 
grass,  or  of  conveying  soil  on  to  them.  Digging  should 
not,  however,  be  commenced  immediately  after  a  thaw 
sets  in,  for  the  soil  is  then  in  a  very  unworkable  con¬ 
dition,  and  if  rendered  pasty  in  the  operation,  will  be 
productive  of  bad  results  to  the  crops  grown  there, 
owing  to  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the  soil. 

Pruning. — This  may  be  carried  on  during  the  middle 
of  the  day  when  not  too  frosty,  and  even  after  a  thaw, 
when  digging  operations  cannot  with  propriety  be 
executed.  The  completion  of  the  pruning  of  Red  and 
Black  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  whether  in  the  squares 
or  on  walls  or  borders,  should  be  effected  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

Royal  Horticultural. — Dec.  10th. 

The  December  meetings  are  never  very  large,  as  far  as 
plants  are  concerned,  but  there  is  generally  something 
of  interest,  and  on  this  occasion  the  .chief  interest  was 
centred  upon  a  number  of  new  hybrid  Orchids.  Hybrid 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Pelargoniums,  Carnations, 
Grapes,  Apples,  and  other  things  made  up  the  rest  of 
the  exhibits. 

A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  J.  S. 
Hodgson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Evans),  Lythe  Hill, 
Haslemere,  for  a  fine  pan  of  Masdevallia  tovarensis, 
consisting  of  255  leaves,  and  162  spikes  bearing  346 
expanded  blooms.  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
exhibited  Lselio-Cattleya  Pallas,  Lselio-Cattleya  Stella, 
Cypripedium  Niobe,  and  C.  T.  B.  Haywood,  some  of 
which  were  certificated.  They  are  described  on  another 
page.  Other  exhibits  by  the  same  firm  were  Carna¬ 
tions  Winter  Cheer  and  Marie  Louise,  and  fourteen 
trusses  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  amongst 
which  was  Maiden’s  Blush,  blush-pink ;  Princess 
Alexandra,  blush-white  ;  Taylori,  rose-pink  ;  Princess 
Frederica,  pale  apricot ;  Eclatante,  crimson  ;  Prince 
Leopold,  orange-red  ;  Balsaminteflorum  carneum,  flesh  ; 
and  Little  Beauty,  bright  red.  Lord  Rothschild 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hill)  exhibited  a  fine  plant  of  Vanda 
Amesiana,  with  a  branching  scape  about  2J  ft. 
high,  bearing  numerous  flowers.  The  leaves  and 
the  whole  plant  exhibited  great  vigour.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded.  Baron  Schroder  (gardener 
Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Galatea  majus,  a  new  hybrid  ;  and  C.  Ingram, 
Esq.,  Godaiming,  showed  another,  named  C.  Lathamia- 
num,  a  hybrid  between  C.  villosum  and  C.  Spicerianum. 
The  latter  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks.  The  former  is 
described  on  another  page.  A  basket  of  Orchids  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  including 
Dendrobium bigibbum, D.  Statterianum,  Odontoglossum 
nevadeDse,  0.  Wattiana,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  S.  g. 
rosea,  and  Aerides  Savageana,  the  latter  being  a  pretty  and 
rather  distinct  species.  A  fine  piece  of  Ccelia  bella  was 
staged  by  S.  Malcolm  Cook,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D. 
Cullimore),  Kingston  Hill.  A  plant  of  Oncidium 
Forbesii  was  shown  by  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq.  (gardener, 


Mr.  C.  Harris),  Victoria  House,  Dukinfield,  Chester, 
for  which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  a  similar 
award  for  a  plant  of  Lfelia  albida,  bearing  seven  spikes, 
together  with  some  cut  blooms  of  the  same  species.  J. 
Carlton  Parr,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Catt),  Grappen- 
hall,  Heyes,  Warrington,  exhibited  Cypripedium 
Leeanum,  and  a  finely  spotted  form  of  C.  bellatulum. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  showed  two 
stands  of  Pelargoniums  done  up  in  large  trusses,  and 
exhibiting  some  fine  tints  of  colouring.  Handsome  and 
distinct  were  Souvenir  de  Mirande,  Richard  Dean,  Amy 
Amphlett,  Hyacinth,  Favourite,  Dr.  Tuckey,  and  Mrs. 
Wildsmith.  They  also  exhibited  Chrysanthemum 
Crimson  and  Gold,  single,  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark,  a 
large  crimson  Japanese  kind  with  a  rosy  purple  reverse. 
There  was  a  box  of  the  Chinese  Primula  blooms, and  some 
plants  of  a  variety  named  Punctata  grandiflora.  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Manda,  139,  Barry  Road,  East  Dulwich, 
exhibited  some  blooms  of  the  new  Chrysanthemum, 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  which  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 
They  also  staged  a  plant  of  a  Japanese  kind  named 
Shasta,  with  long,  slender,  quilled  white  florets.  The 
plant  was  only  2^  ft.  high.  Anthurium  burfordiense 
was  shown  bySir Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  ,Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking ;  the  crimson -scarlet  spathe  is  very  intense. 
Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son,  the  Royal  Vineyard 
Nurseries,  Hammersmith,  exhibited  a  small  group  of 
plants  of  Bouvardia  elegans  variegata  ;  the  plants  varied 
from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  high,  and  had  their  leaves 
margined  with  creamy  yellow,  fading  to  creamy  white  ; 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  them.  Mr.  F.  Ross, 
gardener  to  Sir  Geo.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletching- 
ley,  showed  some  flowering  stems  of  Arundo  mauritanica, 
with  a  gracefully  branched  inflorescence  about  2  ft. 
long.  A  small  group  of  the  beautiful  white  Narcissus 
monophyllus  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  Another  group  of 
Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris  imbricatum  was  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  Masters,  High  Legh,  Knutsford.  The  pinnules 
were  broadly  cuneate  or  half  orbicular,  deeply  and  very 
much  lacerated.  The  fronds  were  developed  somewhat 
similarly  to  those  of  A.  Farleyense,  and  were  semi¬ 
barren.  He  also  showed  Chrysanthemum  Acquisition, 
some  flowers  of  which  were  half  and  half  yellow  and 
pink.  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley 
Lodge,  Esher,  exhibited  a  basket  of  Mushrooms,  and 
also  two  boxes  of  blooms  of  Eucharis  grandiflora,  for 
which  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Mr.  ,T.  H. 
Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  exhibited 
eight  fine  bunches  of  Lady  Downes  Grape,  for  which 
he  received  a  Cultural  Commendation.  He  also 
received  a  similar  award  for  a  basket  of  Ham  Green 
Favourite  Tomato.  Mr.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  New¬ 
bury,  showed  a  dish  of  Apples  named  Atalanta,  and  a 
Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apple  weighing  7  lbs.  81  ozs. 
To  the  latter  fine  specimen  a  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon,  for  a  dish  of 
fruits  of  the  Tree  Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea). 
Dishes  of  Remborough  and  King  of  Pippins  Apple  were 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H. 
Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington  ;  four  dishes 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford  ; 
Mr.  Willard,  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  showed  some 
Apples  ;  and  Mr.  Doe,  gardener  to  Lord  Savill,  had 
two  dishes  of  Beauty  of  Stoke  Apple.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Harding,  Orton 
Hall,  Peterborough,  for  some  splendidly'grown  Brussels 
Sprouts  named  the  Orton.  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury, 
exhibited  some  splendid  samples  of  the  giant  Onion 
named  Ailsa  Craig,  and  quantity  of  the  Improved 
Wroxton,  a  smaller  kind.  A  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded  in  each  case. 


National  Chrysanthemum. — Dec.  1 1th. 

At  the  Floral  Committee  meeting  held  in  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  on  Wednesday,  the  largest  exhibit  was 
that  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead.  The  varieties 
shown  were  mostly  Japanese,  and  included  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clarke,  a  large  crimson  sort,  with  a  silvery  rose  reverse ; 
Mrs.  J.  Wannaraaker,  rosy  pink,  and  silvery  white 
reverse  ;  Gaspard  Rozain,  rosy  pink,  and  white  in  the 
centre  ;  Mont  Blanc,  a  large  incurved  pink  Japanese 
kind  ;  and  W.W.  Cowles, orange-crimson,  and  spreading 
similar  to  Val  d’ Andorra,  but  different  in  form.  Mrs. 
Frank  Thompson  was  notable  for  the  great  breadth  of  its 
incurved  florets,  red  above,  and  silvery  on  the  reverse. 
Mr.  J.  Brown  was  a  spreading  golden  yellow  sort,  in  the 
way  of  Sunflower.  Thomas  Cartleage  is  a  singularly 
curious  sort  showing  the  nankeen-yellow  reverse  only  ; 


the  inner  florets  were  incurved,  the  outer  ones  tubular 
and  reflexed.  Ada  Spaulding,  a  pink  and  blush 
incurved  variety,  is  rather  loose  at  this  season  ;  but 
another  of  this  class,  named  Hermes,  a  silvery  rose  and 
neatly  incurved,  was  pronounced  quite  a  gem.  Mrs 
Charles  Pratt  is  a  large  Anemone  in  the  way  of  Annie 
Lowe.  He  also  showed  Chinese  Primula  blooms,  and 
received  votes  of  thanks  for  several  Chrysanthemums. 
Messrs.  Id.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Clark,  which  was  more  sweetly  scented  than 
Progne.  They  also  showed  a  single,  named  Crimson 
and  Gold.  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart,  M.P.,  High  Elms,  Down,  Kent,  showed  blooms 
of  about  fifty  kinds  in  fresh  condition.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  Japanese,  incurved,  reflexed,  large  Anemone, 
and  Pompon  kinds.  Not  being  grown  specially  for 
exhibition  purposes,  they  were  not  large  blooms,  but 
the  incurved  sorts  especially  were  neat  and  compact. 
He  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks. 


St.  Albans  and  District  Horticultural. 

Although  very  late  in  the  year,  this  society  succeeded 
in  holding  a  very  good  show  on  Wednesday,  the  4th 
inst.  The  exhibition  was  made  still  more  attractive  by 
good  promenade  concerts  held  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  primary  object  of  the  exhibition  was,  if 
possible,  to  clear  the  society  of  the  debt  incurred  at  the 
summer  show  ;  but  few  prizes  were  offered,  and  the 
show  was  largely  made  up  of  honorary  exhibits.  Mr. 
Beckett,  gardener  to  H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  Esq.,  staged  a  very 
fine  lot  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  amongst 
which  George  Daniels,  White  Ceres,  Mr.  Wellam, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  R.  Brocklebank,  Volunteer,  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Harris,  and  Pelican  were  most  conspicuous  ;  his  in¬ 
curved  and  Pompons  were  also  very  fine  and  fresh,  as 
were  his  trained  plants.  The  same  gentleman  also 
staged  a  fine  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  the 
latter  collection  consisting  of  thirty  distinct  dishes. 
Mr.  Nutting,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Maple,  Esq.,  M.P., 
put  up  an  effective  mixed  group,  in  which  Palms  and 
ornamental  shrubs  had  a  good  effect ;  Mr.  Whitelaw, 
gardener  to  Lord  Grimthorpe  ;  Mr.  Sconce,  gardener  to 
J.  S.  Hill,  Esq.,  and  H.  Slade,  Esq.,  also  staged  fine 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums.  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son, 
Berkhamsted,  had  a  fine  display  of  Apples.  Amongst 
the  prizetakers  in  the  cut  bloom  classes,  Miss  Debenham 
and  Mrs.  Wilshin,  both  of  St.  Albans,  took  the  lead. 
There  was  a  very  meritorious  exhibit  of  vegetables 
from  the  cottagers,  conclusively  showing  that  a  great 
improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  society  was 
started  some  three  years  ago.  There  was  a  very  credi¬ 
table  lot  of  preserved  fruits  exhibited,  for  which  special 
prizes  were  offered  by  Horace  Slade,  Esq. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Cardoons. — E.  Yeaman  :  Will  oblige  you  next  week. 

Insects. — II.  Caudvxll :  The  Wood-leopard  Moth,  Zeuzera 
jEsculi. 

Tree  of  Paradise. — XV.  IF.:  We  do  not  know  any  tree  which 
bears  this  common  name,  but  should  imagine  that  the  seeds  you 
have  received  are  those  of  the  Tree  of  Heaven,  Ailantus  glandu- 
losa,  a  native  of  China,  and  quite  hardy. 

Names  of  Plants. — IF.  D.  Marks :  Pholidota  imbricata.  See 
p  236. 

Odontoglossum  Insleayi  leopardinom. — IF.  N. :  (1)  is  the 
more  typical  form  of  the  O.  I.  leopardinum  so  far  as  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  colour  is  concerned,  and  the  large  size  of  the  flower  ; 
(2)  is  a  small  flower  like  the  type,  and  the  blotches  are  also  similar 
in  shape,  but  much  darker  and  richer  in  colour,  the  latter 
resemblingthe  richness  of  the  true  O.  I.  leopardinum.  You 
might  grow  both  under  the  latter  name,  as  we  have  seen  inferior 
varieties  grown  as  0. 1.  leopardinum. 

Orchid  Leaf.  —  C.  Rann  :  The  orange  or  rust-coloured  mass 
of  matter  on  the  back  ol  the  Oncidium  leaf  you  sent  us  was 
some  foreign  matter,  apparently  the  spores  of  some  fungus,  or 
more  likely  the  pollen  grains  of  some  Composite.  At  all  events, 
they  had  no  connection  with  the  leaf,  and  were  doiDg  no  appar¬ 
ent  injury  beyond  keeping  the  light  from  the  leaf.  The  cells  of 
the  latter  on  microscopic  examination  showed  no  evidence  of 
injury  nor  discoloration.  The  epidermal  cells  even  were  quite 
normal  and  healthy,  each  having  its  usual  contents,  and  the 
interior  of  the  leaf  being  well  filled  with  starch.  Wash  the 
leaves  with  soft-soap  and  water,  and  we  think  you  will  see  no 
more  of  it.  Should  it  make  its  appearance  again  in  the  active 
state  we  should  be  glad  to  see  specimens,  and  to  help  you. 

Communications  Received.— J.  C.— N.  D.— T.  N. — J.  P. — 
F.  H.— Perthshire— M.  R.— R.  O.-W.  G.— C.  A.  G.— R.  S.— 
T.  C. — A.  0.— Crops— C.  R. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-S,  High  Holborn,  W.C.— Seed 
Catalogue  for  1S90. 

Norman  Davis,  Lilford  Road  Nurseries,  Camberwell. — 
Choice  New  and  Old  Chrysanthemums. 

Putz  &  Roes,  Erfurt.— Annual  Trade  Seed  List. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  9th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  larger  supplies 
of  new  English  Red  Clover,  hut  quality  being  poor 
buyers  do  not  operate  ;  superfine  samples  meet  a  ready 
sale.  No  change  in  values  of  White  Clover,  Alsike  or 


WITH 
NOW  BEADY. 


NEW  SUPPLEMENT, 

Price  Is. ;  Free  by  Post,  Is.  Id. 


) 


Trefoil.  Rape  Seed  scarce  and  dearer.  Eye  Grasses 
steady. 

- - — 


CATALOGUE  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  prepared  by  a  Specially  Selected  Committee  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  November  30th, 
was  29 '74  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  29  32  ins.  on 
Monday  morning,  and  the  highest  30 '12  ins.  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  was  37 ’6°,  and  3-4°  below  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  wa,  |.;s  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  si-wed  an  excess  on  Sunday  and  Monday, 
but  w  considerably  below  the  average  on  each  of  the 
ot. ■  fT  days  of  the  week.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
was  variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  14’0  miles  per  hour,  which  was  1’6  miles  above 
the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years. 
Rain  fell  on  four  days  of  the  week  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  0'32  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered 
bright  sunshine  in  'the  week  was  5  "9  hours,  against 
13 ’4  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

December  11th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  i.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  21  0  |  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  0  4  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0  Plums |-sieve 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d.  |  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus - per  100  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  10  16  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  6  j  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  3 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  J  Parsley _ per  hunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  !  Spinach,  per  strike  . .  2 

Cucumbers  _ each  1  0  2  0  Tomat03  _ per  lb.  1  o  1  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6  1  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys,. 

80s.  to  100s.  per  tron  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0  SO 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  8  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  hunches  4  0  9  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  0  6  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

French,  per  bunch  0  6  10 
Epiphyllum,doz  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  4  0  9  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  9  16 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  5  0  8  0 
Lilium,  various, 

12  blooms  10  8  0 

Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  18  0 
Begonias,  various, 

per  doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

specimens,  each  16  5  0 

Cockscombs  _ doz. 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 


Lilium  longiflorum,  s.d.  s.d. 

12  blooms  3  0  6  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  4  0  9  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French).. per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  4  0  8  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  -.12 sprays  0  6  0  9 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  16 
Stephanotis,12  sprays  6  0  SO 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  13 
Violets. ..  .12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 

.ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.  d. 

Draciena  viridis, 

per  dozen  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  , ,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns, invar., perdoz.  4  0  18  0 

Hydrangeas . 

Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Primula  . . .  .per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Solanums _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
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quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d. ,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week ,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  p>ost  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

rpHE  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  THE  GAR- 

_1_  DENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PISQTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and.  Management-  With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6d., 
post  free. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — 

Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  ‘ 1  The"  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
Svo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3  d. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 d.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best 

book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  E.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick  ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ; 
post  free,  5  s.  3  d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  1(7. 


“Gardening  World”  Office,  17,  Catherine  St,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8 d, ; 

6  months,  3s.  3d. ;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 


“THE  BEST  PENNY  GARDENING  PAPER.’’ 

Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Agents  for  Scotland  :  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Agents  for  Ireland  :  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son, 
Dublin  and  Belfast. 

SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “ Ttie  Gardening  World,”  for 
_ months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


December  14,  1889, 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 
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ESTABLISHED  18  4-8.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  he  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms,  where  its  Parity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  he  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  iu  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERYj  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

From  whom  the  ORIGINAL  ANTHRACITE  only  can  he  had.  [See  “ GARDENING  WORLD,”  January,  5, 1SS9. 


55, 

Lionel  Street, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

HENRY  HOPE 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER 

AND 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 


Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIG!  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 

Complete,  as  sketch,  from 
£3  10s. 

Illustrated  Lists.  Recent  testi¬ 
monials  free. 

nvrnrMTve  Works,  west  green,  totten- 
UYL/tLIHU  a  HAM,  LONDON,  N. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9  d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

l  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


pOPPER  INDESTRUCTIBLE  LABELS 

V_y  for  Plants,  Trees,  Pots,  and  Borders  (Chandler’s  Patent) ; 
simple,  effective,  imperishable  ;  name  written  (indented)  with  a 
Pencil.  Supplied  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers, 
or  direct  from  Mr.  A.  CHANDLER,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 
Samples  and  prices  free  on  application. 


REENHOUSES. —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c. ,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to’s,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  buildiDg. 
Plans,  &c.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — • 

“  Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.” 

— FOB  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 

COCOA 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 


Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

12  ft!  by  3  ft! ::::::::  £3  IS*.  }  CarTiaSe  and  packing  free. 


FORCING  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
and  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with 
1  iron  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing. 

2  Lights  and  Framing,  8  ft.  by  6  ft.)  Carriage  (  £2  13s.  6ti. 

4  . .  16  ft.  by  6  ft.  I  and  I  £5  4s.  6 d. 

8  ,,  ,,  ,,  32  ft.  by  6  ft.  |  packing  i  £11  0s.  0 d. 

|  5  „  „  ,,  60  ft.  by  6  ft.  J  free.  (£20  0s.  Od. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  &c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


RIPPINGILLE’S 

PATENT  PORTABLE 

HOT- WATER 
APPARATUS 

For  Heating’  small  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  &e. 

ODOURLESS,  SMOKELESS,  EFFICIENT,  &  ECONOMICAL 


They  will  burn  20  hours  without  attention,  and  are  so  simple  a 
child  can  manage  them.  Manufactured  of  the  best  material, 
carefully  tested  and  warranted  sound.  Price  from  22s.  6 d.  each. 
Made  in  Five  Sizes.  Sold  by  all  Ironmongers.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  name  of  nearest  Agent  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
application  to  the  Sole  Makers, 

THE  ALBION  LAMP  COMPANY,  BIRMINGHAM. 


I  PATENT  CHAMPION  HEATER  & 


TOOPE’S 

PATENT 

Celebrated  Hot-water  Seilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  bg  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heating  every  description  of 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Propa¬ 
gators,  Simplex  Fumigator,  &c. 


G.  TOOPE,  f.r.h.S-,  &  Co. 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 


“DARLINGTON 


n 


Much  cheaper 
than  any 
other. 
First-class 
quality 
guaranteed. 
Complete  pro¬ 
tection  with 
thorough 
ventilation. 
Can  be 
instantly 
removed  and 
the  trees 
exposed. 
Price  com¬ 
plete  from 
10s.  per  foot 


of 


Price  lists 
the 

“Darlington’ 
Wail  Cover, 
Glazed  Wall 
Tree 

Protectors, 

Glasshouses, 

Improved 

Garden 

Frames, 

and 

Hot- Water 
Heating 
Appaiatus 
&c.,  &c. 

Free  on 
application. 


GLASS  WALL-COVER. 

Inventors  and  Sole  Mahers, 

W.  Richardson  &  Co., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers 

ID  H  12/  I-i  I  U  G-  T  O  H  _ 


f|EW  -Harrisoh 


KNITTER 

KNITS  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain. 
KNITS  Gloves  and  every  description 
'■f  Clothing  In  WOOL.  SILK,  or  COTTON 
in  100  different  fancy  patterns  all  upon 
one  machine.  Lists  2d.  per  tost. 

V/M.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

ICG.  fORTnASD  Sl'«  MASCH£ST£m 


ESTABLISHED  1851- 


H.  M-  P0LLETT  &  Co., 

Horticultural  and  General  Printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  ST.,  ALDERS  GATE  ST., 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every 
description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 


ciflfll'l 

MILLTRAGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EFIRHOA-ES  KVSSGBIE9 , 

LONDON,  N. 


-V  'VAVAWV^ 


SADBURY’S  cocoa 

tUs  is  closely  allied  to  milk 
p|  in  the  large  proportion 
^  of  flesh-forming  and 
strength-sustaining  elements 
that  it  contains.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  principle  of  ex¬ 
cluding  the  superabundance 
of  fatty  indigestible  matter 
with  which  Cocoa  abounds 
- — supplying  a  refined  thin 
infusion  of  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  exhilarating  and 
refreshing,  for  Breakfast, 
Luncheon,  Tea,  or  Supper 
— giving  staying  power,  and 
imparting  new  life  and 
vigour  to  growing  Children, 
and  those  of  delicate 
constitutions. 
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CADBURY'S  COCOA 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE  therefore  BEST. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.M.  Pollett  &Co.,  Faun  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  in  the  Parish  ot  St.  Pauli  » 
County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  December  14th,  1889. — Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Agents  for  Ireland:  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  bon,  Dublin  and  Belfast. 


CHRISTMAS  WEEK. — NOTICE  TO  AD- 
V  VERTISERS.  —  In  consequence  of  the 
Christmas  Holidays  the  number  of  this  Journal 
for  December  28tli  will  be  published  on  Tuesday, 
'the  2ftli.  Advertisements  for  that  issue  must 

reach  the  Office  by  first  post  on  the  23rd. _ 

CJUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP. — Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maitla  Yale,  London,  W. _ 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries.  Roscommon. 

FERNS ! — 40  rare  roots,  Is.  3d.,  free,  10  sorts: 

Maidenhair,  Polystichum,  Ceterach,  Adiantum.  Ruta,  &c. 
Just  the  time  to  plant.— H.  ANDREWS,  Beaminster,  Dorset. 

EW  and  CHOICE  SELECTED  CHRY- 

SAXTHEMUMS. — Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on 
application  to  G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney, 
London,  S.W.  _ _ _ _ 

OrTnnn  MAIDENHAIR  and  GOLD 

&  *  7  .  V7  U  V7  FERNS  (Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gymno- 
gramma7ochracea). — Strong  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  15s.  per  100. 
Carriage  paid.— R.  HOLMES,  Clarence  Road  Nursery,  Norwich. 

ORCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  New  Inter¬ 
leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  just  published,  post  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSMAN  &  CO.,  Colchester. 

EAKALE. — Extra  fine  Crowns  for  Forcing, 

_)  9 s.  per  100,  or  80s.  per  1000. 

R.  B.  WOOD,  Horeham  Manor,  Horeham  Road,  Sussex. 


s 


ROSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers'  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

EW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  MISS 

MARGARET  (large  Anemone),  F.C.C.,  2s.  6 d.  each  ;  Mrs. 
A.  Hardy,  2s  6 d.  each  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Is.  (j d.  each  Orders 
booked  now  for  the  above  and  1,070  other  varieties.  Catalogue, 
with  most  complete  directions  on  cultivation,  price  id. — 
W.  E.  BOYCE,  F.N.C.S.,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur- 
series,  Clevedon. _ 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Best  sorts,  true  to 

name,  strong  CUTTINGS  now  ready,  from  Is.  Gel.  per  doz., 
10s.  per  100.  Many  of  the  best  prizes  in  the  country  are  taken  by 
my  customers  For  price  of  new  Japanese,  Incurved,  &c  ,  see 
CATALOGUE,  two  stamps,  of  WM.  ETHERINGTON,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Grower,  Swanscombe,  Kent. 

MURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Horncastle. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS.— 

Distinct,  12  Jap.,  12  incurved,  12  Anemone,  ] 2  reflexed; 
best  exhibition  sorts  Post  free,  10s.  Winner  of  the  Twenty- 
five  Guinea  Cup,  Portsmouth,  and  twenty  other  First  Prizes. — 
W.  &  G.  DROVER,  Fareham.  Catalogue,  3d. 

PRUNING  AND  BUDDING  KNIVES, 

RAZORS,  SCISSORS,  &c.-Taylor's  Eye  Witness,  Stag 
handles,  brass-capped  Pruning  Knives,  sent  post  free,  Is.  2d. 
each ;  also  Ivory  Handle  Budding  Knives,  Is.  2d.  Hollow, 
Ground  Razors,  Is.  2d.,  also  Scissors,  Is.  2d.  :  all  warranted. 
Marvellous  value.  Illustrated  List,  post  free. — JOHN  TAYLOR 
&  SON,  Cutlers,  &c.,  Norland  Road,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

(COARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams:  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
8end  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


Plant  now  for  Spring  Flowering. 

pLEARANCE  SALE  OF  BULBS,  at 

Reduced  Prices.— Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Cliionodoxa,  &c.  Priced  List  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.— BARR  A  SON,  12,  King  Street,  Cuvcnt  Garden. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

Hardy  well-grown  fruit  trees 

from  Scotland.  FOREST  TREES  from  Scotland. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  from  Scotland.  Send  for  new  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  our  large  and  varied  Stock,  grown  to 
perfection  and  true  to  name. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late 
Downie  &  Laird),  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Edinburgh. 


Now  Ready. 

QUTTON’S  “AMATEURS’  GUIDE  IN 

O  HORTICULTURE  FOR  1890.”  — The  finest  and  most 
complete  gardening  annual  ever  published.  Contains  lists  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  best  and  newest  Vegetables,  Potatoes 
and  Flowers,  with  practical  hints  on  how  to  grow  them  success¬ 
fully.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  six  superb  coloured  plates 
representing  twenty-six  subjects,  besides  a  large  number  of 
engravings  drawn  from  nature.  Post  Free  for  Is.  ;  gratis  to 
customers  ordering  goods  value  20s.  and  upwards. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 


To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— IT,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Selection  of  100 

V_^  Cuttings  (unrooted)  fine't  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  15s.  or  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  be  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application. — 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 


1\/TESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  Nut- 

1VJL  serymen,  Sidcup,  and  2S5,  2S6,  2S7,  28S,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W  C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CGN- 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 


PRUNING  SEASON.— The  Patentees  con- 

fidently  recommend  their  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner  to  all 
those  who  have  Trees  under  their  care.  Unsolicited  Testimonial 
from  ODe  of  the  leading  Fruit  Grovers,  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Maidstone,  Kent:— “We  like  your  Tree  Pruner  very  much, 
being  most  effective  ;  those  we  have  sold  give  great  satisfaction.” 
Lists  and  Testimonials  free  from  the  Patentees,  GEC.  CCPPIN 
&  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
wpathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  os. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY'  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

FERNS. — Trade  offer;  cheap;  thousands  to 

select  from.  SMITH,  the  London  Fern  Nursery,  Lough- 
boro’  Road,  Brixton,  S.W.  The  pretty  Pteris  Mayii,  well-grown 
bushy  stuff  in  00’s,  12s.  and  14s.  100.  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
Onychium  japonic  um,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Poly  podium  aureuin, 
and  20  other  saleable  kinds,  10s.  and  12s.  100.  Pteris  tremula, 
large  stuff  in  60’s,  14s,  and  16s.  100.  Packing  free. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plaDt  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

/HOPPER  INDESTRUCTIBLE  LABELS 

\J  for  Plant,-,  Trees,  Pots,  and  Borders  (Chandler’s  Patent) ; 
simple,  effective,  imperishable  ;  name  written  (inden’ed)  with  a 
Pencil.  Supplied  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers, 
or  direct  from  Mr.  A.  CHANDLER,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 
Samples  and  prices  free  on  application. 

PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard”  Tree  Primers 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Bauksian  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the.  “  Giant”  Pruner,  the  “  Myticuttah.” 
and  the  “AERIAL”  Pruning  Saws  and  Hooks.  &c.,  *c.  Sold 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Price  lasts  may  be  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 


JAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  niustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s.  _ _ 

J  "WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

«  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. _ 

REENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world.— ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50 s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

HOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

/C  REENHOUSE  FIRES,  STOVES,  Ac.— 

VQT  Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  — For  price  apply  G.  J.  EVESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham.  _ 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir- 

mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot- water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 

DATING  APPARATUS.  —  Write  for 

_ _ Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES,  <B 

ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  page  256. 

Tames  gray,  horticultural 

eJ  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea.  S.W _ 

&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

•  Hot-water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  “Reform”  Sash  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free.— H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C.  _ 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

«  Builders  and  Hot- water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  


H 


C 


HRYSANTHEMUM  culture.— 


Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. _ _ 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  froni  12v. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W.  _ _ _ _ _ 

BEESON’S  MANURE.  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  foq  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners  and  Market-growers  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  Gd.,and  10s.  6d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield, _ _ _ _ 

ISHURST  COMPOUND. — Used  by  lead- 

\JT  ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lathor  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6ti.  _ _ 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6c?-.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  CO.  (Limited), 
London. _ _ _ 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  l>y  ail  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  lid.  and  3-.-  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  J  AMES  CARTER,  DUNNBTT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holhorn,  Loudon.  Each  bottU 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MONDAY  NEXT. 

PALMS,  FERNS,  and  OTHER  PLANTS  in  variety.  A  large 
assortment  of  LILIES,  DUTCH  BULBS,  and  about  60  lots 
of  JAPANESE  CURIOS. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY  NEXT, 
December  23rd,  at  half-past  Eleven  o’clock  precisely,  without 
reserve. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. _ 

THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

"VTOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  FIFTY- 

_L\  FIRST  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
Members  of  this  Institution  will  be  held  at  “SIMPSON’S,” 
101,  STRAND,  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of  January  next,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
Accounts  of  the  Institution  for  the  present  year,  and  electing 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  other  affairs,  and  also  for  the 
Election  of  Nine  Pensioners  on  the  Funds. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  THREE  o’clock. 

The  Ballot  will  close  at  FIVE  o’clock  precisely. 

(By  Order)  E.  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary. 

50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

December  16th,  1S89. 

The  Voting  Papers  have  all  been  delivered ;  any  Subscriber 
who  may  not  have  received  one  is  requested  to  make  immediate 
application  to  the  Secretary.  _ 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.” 

AWARDED  SILVER  MEDAL  and  TWENTY  CERTIFICATES. 

Th©  Finest;  Collection  in  Europe. 

JARS.  S.  COLEMAN  (awarded  six  First  Class  Certificates), 
golden  bronze  sport,  shaded  rose,  fiom  Princess  of  Wales. 

.  5s.  each  ;  3  for  12s.  6d. 

ADA  SPAULDING,  the  largest  incurved  variety  ever  raised  ; 
colour  deep  rose,  with  lighter  centre.  Won  Harrison  and 
four  other  Cups  and  Prizes  in  America  as  the  best  seedling. 
5s.  each. 

JOHN  LAMBERT,  sport  from  Lord  Alcester,  a  soft  creamy 
yellow,  shaded  rose  ;  distinct  and  superior  to  Emily  Dale  or 
Golden  Queen  in  build  and  colour,  considered  the  best  of 
the  Queen  family.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Orders  executed  in  rotation  early  in  March.  I  hold  the  stock 
of  these  three  grand  novelties.  No  exhibitor  can  win  in  future 
without  them.  Catalogue  of  over  100  splendid  novelties  and 
general  stock,  in  press,  price  6d.,  gratis  to  customers  ;  culture  by 
E.  Molyneux,  W.  Tunniugton,  and  C.  Orchard. 

ROBERT  OWEN, 

FlQFal  NiSEsgFF, 

MAIDENHEAD. 

NORTH7  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer’s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  he  Let  ;  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  Agricultural  Seeds  ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  j  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  ,  ehinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices  : 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 
lh,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

T~  HE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 
This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6 d.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  be  sent 
addressed  to  the 

_ Fardjer  Office,  Warrington. _ 

SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES, MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  i  inch  and  j  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  far  Trice 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


H.  G.  8BCTTB, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  USE,  I.C. 


VEITCH’S  GENUINE  SEEDS. 


JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS 


BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 


CATALOGUE  OF  GARDEN  l  FLOWER  SEEDS 

1890 

Has  now  been  Posted  to  all  their  Customers.  Anyone  not  having  received  the  same,  a  Duplicate  Copy  will 

immediately  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co, 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

and  Nurseries,  GARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OL 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and.  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice  and  interesting 
collection  in  the  Trade. 

1,400  speeies  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Hardy  Ferns. 

Partially  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


G.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 

ETDIIIT  T  DC  ETC  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
rnUli  I  nCEO  and  Private  Gardens. 
rjfiQCO  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
nUOLd.  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 
BUnnrmndnDfiWC  Ofthe  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
nHUUUU&l'lUnUriO  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 

Pontieum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 

CONIFERS  A  lar®e  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

QigmiDQ  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
annUPO.  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TDCCe  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
I  ill. bO.  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  F0V  Coverts’,Screens’  &c-  All  grown  by 

PI  I M RCBQ  In  large  variety,  for  Walls.  Trellises,  Rock- 
ULilYIDCnO  work,  &c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

G.  J.  <£  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NFW  PIFMATI3  MRS.  BARON  VEI LLARD, 

NLvv  ULLiiim  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jaekmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  "bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  Howers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  lor  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  be  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application . 

WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


TEA  and  ROSES In  pots’ 12S|  1Ss’ and  24s-  per  doz* 


.  other  i\\J l>Ll  L>  and  upwards. 

UDHDl?  VTMDd  in  all  the  leading  kinds.  Planting 
VJfVn.r  £i  VlllliO  Canes,  os.  and  7s.  (iff.  each.  Fruiting 
Canes,  10s.  6 d.  each. 

STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

Of  aU 
kinds 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS 


Catalogues  with  prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAX),  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


limbing 

NIPHETOS 

ROSE. 


Price,  10s.  6d.  each. 


To  be  distributed  in,  Nay,  1890. 

Send  for  full  particulars  to 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  Co, 

SIMSBURY. 


FRUIT 

TREES. 


Immense  Stock  of  remark¬ 
ably  well-grown  Trees.  In¬ 
spection  invited. 

New  De script  i  ve  CA  TALOG  UE 
on  application , 


Dickson’s  nurseries, 
CHESTER. 


i  Write 


to 


of  all  Kin 


J¥ 


«  L  t  A.  V  _ 

Who  Cultivate  800  K*^ 

\[lld stated List)  truet0 
43  Stam 


NA  **} 


E.S , 


i RAT I ; 


CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  BILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discounter  Cash. 
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/BARTER’S  VADE  MECUM  FOR  1890 

i5  Now  Ready,  and  has  been  posted  to  Messrs.  Carters’ 
Customers.  Price  One  Shilling  (post  free)  to  unknown 
correspondents.  It  contains  six  elegant  Coloured  Illustrations, 
and  will  be  found  a  most  thorough  hook  of  reference  by  all  who 
desire  to  cultivate  successfully  the  choicest  Vegetables  and  the 
prettiest  Flowers. 

JAMES  .CARTER  &  Co.,  the  QueeD’s  Seedsmen  by  Royal 
Warrant,  237  and  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 


Gr 


OOD  LUCK.  —  Interesting  Christmas 
presents. 


Good  luck.— Chinese  sacred 

LILIES.— The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  is  the  Asiatic’s  symbol 
of  good  luck.  They  can  be  seen  in  all  the  shops  and  houses  of 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  unquestionably  of  the  Polyantli-Narciss 
tribe,  but  unlike  the  varieties  of  this  group  known  in  Europe, 
the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  produces  very  large  bulbs,  which  throw 
up  five  to  ten  spikes  of  large  and  perfect  waxy  white  blossoms, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  exquisitely  perfumed.  We  offer  Bulbs 
diiect  from  the  Higher  Mountains  of  Northern  China.  Price,  Is. 
each ;  10s.  6 d.  per  dozen,  carriage  free.  Decorated  Japanese 
Bowls  for  one  bulb,  price  Is.  ;  for  2  bulbs,  2s.  ;  for  3  bulbs,  2s.  6d.  ; 
for  4  bulbs,  3s.  6 d.  ;  for  six  bulbs,  4s.  6 d.  Full  diiections  for 
cultivation  supplied  to  all  purchasers. 

CARTERS’,  Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrant,  237  and  23S, 
High  Holborn,  London. 


200,000 


RHODODENDRONS.— 

Fine,  healthy,  bushy  stuff,  splendidly 
budded  SEEDLINGS,  12  ins.,  4s.  per  doz.;  do.,  IS  ins.,  6s.  per 
doz. ;  do.,  24  ins  ,  9s.  per  doz. 

Finest  named  HYBRIDS,  IS  ins.,  ISs.  per  doz.;  do.,  do.,  21  ins., 
24s.  per  doz. 

AZALEA  PONTICA,  15  ins.,  6s.;  IS  ins.,  Ss.  per  doz.  Splendidly- 
set  with  buds. 

LAUREL  ROTUNDIFOLIA,  2J  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  3  ft.,  9s.  per 
doz. 

IRISH  IVIES,  from  ground,  3  to  4  ft.,  25s.  and  30s.  per  100. 

,,  ,,  staked,  in  pots,  4  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  5  ft.,  9s.  per  doz.; 

6  ft ,  12s.  per  doz.  All  sizes  up  to  12  ft. 

Packing  free  for  cash  with  order,  or  delivered  within  10  miles. 
Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  suitable  for 
Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks,  Squares,  &c. 

W.  FROMOW  &  SONS,  Sutton  Court  Nursery  and  Seed 
Establishment,  Chiswick,  I.oudon,  W. 

Catalogues  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  or  Seeds  on  applicat  ion. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
■which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

vrOYT  TR 

For  Market  and  Private  Growers, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

dMIS&’SgBS 


FOR  PLEASOKEaM  PROFIT, 

t  O  I  I  9  T"  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow, 
i  Bl  O  I  1  B  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. — 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  v,?S™ower 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


ROSES. 


RICHARD  SMITH  a  01 

WORCESTER. 


'TSSiE  PEA 


is 


SHARPE’S  QUEEN 

( CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co.,  SLEAFORD). 


QUlU  N 

is 

BliSS  OF  ALL 

FOR 


PRODUCTIVENESS, 

QUALITY. 

COLOUR, 

FLAVOUR. 


The  finest  variety  grown,  either  for  Private  or 
Market  Gardening. 

Price  3s.  per  sealed  guart  packet. 

Shap.pe’s  VICTORY  .  .  2/6  per  sealed  pint  pkt. 

Sharpe’s  EMPRESS  .  .  3/-  ,,  quart  ,, 

Sharpe’s  TRIUMPH  .  .  2/-  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Sharpe’s  PARAGON  .  .  2/-  ,, 

Sharpe’s  SIR  F.  A.  MILLBANK, 

2 /-  „ 

POST  FREE. 

fS&DE  PRICE  OH  Al’l’UCAriOS.j 


J  J  >> 


TRADE  (“STANDARD”  SEEDS)  MARK. 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co., 

SLEAFORD, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


INSECT  AND  MOULD  PESTS 

INJURIOUS  TO  GARDEN,  ORCHARD,  AND  FARM. 

SEE  THE 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  AL1AUA0K 
FOR  1890, 


SIX  PICTURES 

1.  THE  KINGFISHER. 

2.  THE  THRUSH. 

3.  THE  WOODPECKER. 


IN  CHROMO. 

4.  THE  GOLDFINCH. 

5.  THE  CHAFFINCH. 

6.  THE  BULLFINCH. 


Monthly  Calendar— Tables  of  Duration  of  Sunlight— Diagrams 
of  Duration  of  Moonlight — Higli-watev  Tables— Festivals,  Sea¬ 
sons,  Terms,  Symbols,  &c. — Astronomical  occurrences  for  1S90 
— Eclipses,  &c.  By  Jas.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Twelve  Illustrations,  as  Headings  to  Calendars,  of  Insect  and 
Mould  Pests,  injurious  to  the  Farmer,  Fruit  Grower,  and 
Gardener.  Arranged  by  Jabez  Hogg,  F.R.M.S.,  &c. 

Useful  Statistics  for  Reference  throughout  the  Year— National 
Income  and  Expenditure — Government  Offices— Postal  Informa¬ 
tion-Stamps,  Duties,  and  Licenses— Public  Acts  passed  during 
1889 — Notable  Occurrences,  Events,  and  Obituary— Twelve  Full- 
page  Illustrations— in  Pictorial  Cover. 

Price,  Is.  ;  Postage,  2\d. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  the  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON 
NEWS,  198,  Strand,  W.C.  Post-office  Orders,  &c.,  payable  to 

INGRAM  BROTHERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

Mrs.ALPHEUS  HARDY, 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  TO  EUROPE  BY 


&  MANBA,; 

UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES,  SHORT-HILLS,  Jl.J. 

Who  have  been  awarded  very  many  First  Class  Certificates  and 
Medals  for  this  meritorious  novelty.  The  only  hairy  white 
Incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  and  perfectly  unique. 

Cuttings,  also  rooted  plants  now  ready  for  distribution.  For 
price  of  above  and  Catalogue  of  other  American  Novelties,  apply 
to  the  European  Agent : 

A.  J.  MAN  DA, 

139,  BARRY  RD.,  E,  DULWICH,  LONDON,  S.E. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 
Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
Mends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“Quality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proi>ortion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
come  true  to  name. 

I  shall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  coniine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  have  often  heard  of  two  or  three  so-called 
varieties  of  Seeds  being  taken  from  the  same  bag  or  drawer. 
One  gentleman  in  the  trade  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  were  four  varieties  of  Parsnips,  but  all  were  taken  from 
one  bag. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,"  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  coutains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  This  List  was  sent,  post  free,  to  all  my  Bulb 
friends  about  the  middle  of  December.  To  all  new  applicants 
the  price  will  be  6cZ.,  but  this  may  be  deducted  from  the  first 
order  of  5s.  or  over. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Eafiia  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  'planting. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  December  23rd. — Sale  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Dutch  Bulbs, 
&c.,  at  Protlieroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  254. 


‘  Gardening  is  tlie  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatesb 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


Ip  @  ttmgllfiiijftr. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1889. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

/Christmas  Decorations. — We  shall  have 
^  plenty  of  flowers  for  the  festive  season's 
decorations  without  doubt,  but,  of  course,  almost 
exclusively  from  greenhouses.  There  may  he — - 
and,  indeed,  should  he — some  good  bloom 
found  on  Hellebores  outdoors ;  but  even  with 
these  hardy  plants  it  is  so  much  the  custom  to 
lift  them  into  pots  or  tubs  for  blooming  under 
glass,  that  the  proportion  of  those  outside  is 
moderate.  To  the  flower-producing  trade, 
Christmas-time  and  its  demand  for  flowers 
comes  as  a  comparative  godsend,  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums  have  been  with  us  all  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  so  plentifully  that  they  have, 
at  times,  been  selling,  at  starvation  prices. 

Did  Christmas  fall  during  the  height  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  bloom,  prices  would  be  very 
little  better,  because  the  festive  time  would 
only  lead  to  greater  activity  in  flower  production 
for  that  particular  period  ;  but  by  Christmas 
the  bulk  of  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over. 
What  are  left,  if  good,  are  not  only  worth  a 
good  price,  hut  obtain  it ;  whilst  of  other  flowers 
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there  always  seems  to  be  plenty,  because  so 
many  are  engaged  in  their  production.  With 
the  passing  of  Christmas,  the  flower  season  will 
be  flat  indeed — for  a  month,  at  least ;  then  the 
demand  will  increase,  and  a  fairly  active  time 
for  a  few  months  will  follow,  although  so 
enormous  is  the  production  now  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  only  moderate  prices  can  rule  hence¬ 
forth. 

We  shall  not  find  berries  so  very  plentiful  on 
the  Holly  — the  most  favoured  of  our  Christmas 
decorative  material — this  season  ;  but  with  a 
year’s  rest,  and  the  growth  so  well  matured,  a 
fine  crop  of  berries  is  almost  assured  next  year. 
There  is  very  much  of  sham  after  all  in  our 
Christmas  festivities,  for  we  are  heartily  glad 
when,  all  being  over,  the  decorations  are  taken 
away,  and  the  year  has  once  more  started 
towards  spring  and  activity. 

H^he  R.  H.  S.  Programme  for  1890. — The 
issue  of  the  programme,  so  far  as  arranged, 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
coming  year  is  so  far  satisfactory,  that  it 
shows  whatever  features  in  the  society’s 
management  may  still  be  open  to  criticism,  in¬ 
activity  will  not  be  one  of  them.  The  list  of 
papers  to  be  read  at  the  meetings  during  the 
year  indicates  not  only  great  variety  of  subjects 
but  a  desire  also  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
diversity  in  readers  as  well  as  in  ideas.  Out  of 
the  published  list,  so  far  as  presented,  of  some 
thirty-two  names,  nearly  all  are  different  from 
those  of  the  readers  of  papers  during  the 
passing  year.  Still  more  noteworthy  is  it  that 
the  amateur  element  is  strong,  whilst  the  pro¬ 
fessional  press  element  is  happily  weak. 
Exception  will,  of  course,  always  be  made  to 
such  distinguished  leaders  as  Dr.  Masters  and 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  who  are  ever  welcome 
and  always  worth  listening  to  ;  and  we  should 
be  delighted  to  hear  of  a  paper  from  Mr. 
William  Robinson  bn  “  Natural  Gardening,”  as 
that  is  a  theme  he  has  so  much  at  heart. 

Three  conferences,  all  happily  to  be  held  at 
Chiswick,  marks  the  year’s  proceedings.  Daf¬ 
fodils,  presenting  endless  material  apparently, 
and  greatly  helped  in  interest  because  of  the 
large  collection  growing  at  Chiswick ;  Car¬ 
nations,  Ferns,  Mosses,  &c.,  full  of  promise  for 
a  beautiful  show  and  delightful  gathering  ;  and 
Dahlias  and  Grapes,  presenting  singularly 
attractive  themes  to  rvide  circles  of  florists  and 
fruitists.  This,  with  the  show  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  in  May,  and  the  ordinary  meetings, 
make  up  a  heavy  year’s  work,  which  we  heartily 
hail  as  indicative  of  real  life  and  earnest  horti¬ 
cultural  activity.  The  alteration  of  the  hour 
at  which  the  committees  meet,  from  11  a.m.  to 
12  o’clock  noon,  is  a  graceful  concession  to  the 
wishes  of  those  most  interested,  and  other 
needful  reforms  will  doubtless  come  in  time. 

7ff  he  Carnations  at  Chiswick. — Apropos  of 
^  the  admirable  letter  from  the  patriarch 
of  Oxford,  Mr.  Dodwell,  which  we  published 
last  week,  comes  the  interesting  information 
that  the  proposed  outdoor  trial  of  (Carnations 
in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden 
at  Chiswick  next  year  bids  fair  to  be  an 
undoubted  success.  We  may  leave  it  to 
Mr.  Barron,  in  all  confidence,  to  see  that  the 
very  best  possible  is  done  in  the  matter  of 
cultivation  of  the  plants  committed  to  his 
care,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in 
planting  them  in  triangles,  and  again  in  double 
rows,  with  ample  moving  space  between  each 
pair  of  rows,  that  both  plants  and  visitors 
will  find  ample  room. 

We  learn  that  one  firm  alone  has  sent  in 
100  varieties  in  trebles — that  is  a  big  order ! — 
but  if  they  be  all  good,  from  whence  they 
came  will  matter  little.  The  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society  having  wisely  agreed  to  hold 
their  next  annual  show  at  Chiswick,  and  as 
the  R.  H.  S.  outline  of  meetings  for  next 
year  shows  the  dates  to  be  July  the  22nd 
and  23rd,  the  exhibitors  will  probably  find 


formidable  rivals  to  their  show  blooms  in  the 
outdoor-grown  flowers.  We  hope  for  earnest 
effort  on  both  sides  ambitiously  to  create 
the  finest  display,  assured  that  both  will  be 
in  their  respective  ways  very  beautiful.  The 
outdoor  trial,  possibly  incomplete  the  first 
year,  none  the  less  bids  fair  to  present  the 
most  thorough  and  practical  one  of  its  kind 
yet  seen  in  this  country. 

It  is  too  much,  we  fear,  to  ask  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  that  on  the 
prospective  auspicious  occasion  some  effort  be 
made  to  give  effect  to  Mr.  Wardill’s  so  happily 
expressed  wish  that  a  more  artistic  form  of 
display  should  be  introduced  in  some  trial 
classes.  Twelve  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each, 
set  up  on  stems  not  less  than  10  ins.  long, 
something  after  the  single  Dahlia  plan,  would 
be  well  worth  trying. 

Chrysanthemums  Yet.— So  far  from  getting 
clear  of  Chrysanthemums  for  the  season,  it 
would  seem  by  the  discussions  taking  place,  not 
only  in  our  own  columns,  but  in  those  of  our 
horticultural  contemporaries,  that  real  interest 
in  them — and  especially  in  methods  of  growing 
and  exhibiting — is  but  just  being  aroused. 
That  a  singularly  unanimous  and  determined 
set  is  just  now  being  made  against  the  ordinary 
methods  of  producing  big  show  flowers,  and 
also  the  present  way  of  exhibiting  them,  there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

It  is,  indeed,  significant  when  a  grower  of 
such  undoubted  ability  as  Mr.  Ivipling,  joins,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  movement ;  and  we  have 
seen  severally  reproduced  the  strong  and  essen¬ 
tially  authoritative  remarks  of  Mr.  Harman 
Payne,  than  whom  no  one  more  merits  respect 
in  connection  with  the  Chrysanthemum,  and 
who  pronounces,  in  vigorous  language,  against 
the  present  method  of  staging  Chrysanthemum 
flowers  at  shows  as  barbarous.  So  great  is  the 
respect  attached  to  these  opinions  that  we  find 
Mr.  Dodwell,  in  his  interesting  letter  of  last 
week  on  Carnations,  quoting  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Payne’s  emphatic  condemnation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  committees  of  Chry¬ 
santhemum  societies  will  take  note  of  the 
prevailing  criticisms  as  thus  noticed,  because 
they  indicate  a  growing  feeling  in  favour  not 
only  of  methods  of  exhibiting  Chrysanthemum 
flowers  more  tastefully  and  elegantly  than  now 
prevails,  but  also  a  not  less  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  more  natural  growth,  and  the  jiro- 
duction  of  a  greater  abundance  of  bloom.  We 
are  just  now  beginning  to  find  out  that  merely 
big  flowers  may  be  useful  to  win  prizes,  but 
they  are  far  from  being  useful  for  ordinary 
purposes.  To  grow  flowers  for  competition  is 
not  the  primary  duty  of  gardeners,  and  if  show 
committees  can  encourage  methods  which  shall 
lead  to  greater  consideration  for  continuity  of 
bloom  as  well  as  of  abuudanee,  great  gain  will 
result. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Quality  versus  Size.— 
As  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kipling  in  his 
paper  of  last  week,  we  did  recently  suggest 
that  a  class  for  cut  blooms  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums — twelve  for  size  and  twelve 
to  be  for  quality  —  should  be  instituted. 
Mr.  Kipling  thinks  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  judges  agreeing  as  to  what  is  quality 
and  what  is  not.  But  our  esteemed  corre¬ 
spondent  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  special 
attention  would  attach  to  this  competition, 
because  it  would  first  place  on  the  exhibitors 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  determining 
what,  in  their  estimation,  constituted  quality 
in  selecting  their  dozen  of  blooms  for  that 
section,  and  if  the  judges  were  not  qualified 
to  estimate  quality,  the  selections  of  the 
growers  would  help  to  educate  them.  The 
simple  rule  should  be  to  put  up  flowers 
which  are  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  refine¬ 
ment,  without  taking  any  note  of  mere  size. 
Then  there  is  the  public  judgment,  which 
would  materially  assist  in  the  solution  of  the 


difficulty.  Really  it  would  afford  a  capital 
opportunity  to  discover  whether  the  multitude 
preferred  merely  big  blooms  to  beautiful  ones. 

U  Jit  and  Kitty.”— This  is  the  title  of  the 

k  new  novel  which  that  popular  writer _ 

the  author  of  “  Lorna  Doone,”  member  of  the 
R.  H.  S.  Fruit  Committee,  and  cultivator  of 
Pears  at  Teddington — Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore, 
has  just  published.  Of  all  places  in  the 
world  lacking  elements  of  romance  is  Sunburv- 
on-Thames,  and  yet  in  this  very  unpromising 
region  has  Mr.  Blackmore  laid  the  scene  of 
the  story,  which  he  tells  with  such  striking 
force  and  ability.  Here  we  are  introduced 
to  a  regular  market  gardener,  whose  nephew 
Kit  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and,  of  course, 
fruit-growing  and  gardening  find  some  in¬ 
structive  references  as  the  book  proceeds 
Ar  .  Blackmore  seems  to  find  pleasant  recreation 
from  his  literary  pursuits  in  gardening,  and  he 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his  taste. 
- ■»!-<. - 

The  Scour-na-Lapich  Potato.  —  We  learn  from 

the  Inverness  Northern  Chronicle  that  at  the  recent 
Northern  Counties  Fat  Stock  Show  a  sample  of  a  new 
Potato  bearing  the  above  name,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Crant,  attracted  much  attention,  and  when  sold  by 
auction  realised  the  highest  price.  We  understand 
that  it  was  raised  from  seed  in  1887  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Mackintosh,  Erchless  Gardens,  Beauly,  who  holds 
almost  the  entire  stock. 

A  Horticultural  Pocket  Book  and  Diary. — From 
Messrs.  John  Weeks  &  Co.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  we 
have  received  a  strongly  made  and  useful  gardener’s 
pocket  book  and  diary  for  1890,  which  contains  some 
instructive  and  helpful  tables  of  various  kinds,  besides 
those  specially  applicable  to  hot- water  heating  and 
greenhouse  construction. 

Gardening  Engagements. —  Mr.  J.  Corbett,  fore¬ 
man  at  Hoar  Cross  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent,  as 
gardener  to  C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Foot’s  Cray, 
Kent.  Mr.  Joseph  Forsey,  of  Rangemore  Gardens, 
Burton-on-Trent,  as  gardener  to  Richard  Ratcliff,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hall,  Loughborough.  Mr.  W.  Stevens,  as 
gardener  to  L.  F.  Yernon  Harcourt,  Esq.,  Fairholme, 
Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge.  Mr.  S.  Nash,  late  of 
Spring  Hill,  Accrington,  as  gardener  to  John  Bullough, 
Esq.,  The  Biddings,  Oswaldtwistle,  near  Accrington. 

Royal  Botanical  Society  of  Manchester. —The  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  this  society  will  be  held  next  year  on  the 
following  dates  : — Spring  shows  at  the  Town  Hall, 
March  18th,  and  April  29th  ;  National  Horticultural 
Exhibition  at  The  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  May  23rd  to 
28th  ;  Rose  Show  at  The  Gardens,  July  19th  ;  Autumn 
Fruit  and  Flower  Show  at  The  Gardens,  September  12th 
and  13th.  Chrysanthemum  shows  at  the  Town  Hall 
in  November.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
great  show  of  the  season  will  close  on  the  Wednesday 
in  Whit  week,  instead  of  on  the  Friday  as  heretofore. 

The  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this,  the  most  prosperous  of  similar  societies 
in  the  Midlands,  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  when  the 
statement  of  accounts  showed  the  total  income  of  the 
year  to  be  £2,429  6s.  6 d.,  and  the  expenses  £2,192  7s.  id., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £236  19s.  2 d.,  a  much  smaller 
sum  than  usual,  but  accounted  for  by  bad  weather,  and 
the  visit  of  Her  Majesty  to  North  Wales,  a  district 
from  which  the  society  usually  draws  a  considerable 
number  of  visitors  to  its  annual  summer  exhibition. 
The  committee  of  management  have  decided  to  hold  a 
third  show  next  year  in  November,  at  which  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  fruit  will  he  the  principal  attractions. 

The  Hall  and  Fraser  Memorial  Fund.— The  sub¬ 
scription  list  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  relieving  the  widows 
and  families  of  the  late  Messrs.  Hall  and  Fraser,  was 
practically  closed  on  the  12th,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
announce  that  the  total  amounts  to  a  little  over  £450. 
The  final  list  includes  the  following: — G.  N.  Stevens, 
Esq.,  Springfield,  Tulse  Hill,  20  guineas  ;  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  3  guineas  ;  Mr.  A.  Methven,  Geneva, 

1  guinea;  Mr.  A.  Brodie,  Dornoch,  N.B.,  2s.  fid. ; 
Mr.  Hugh  Gower,  5s.  ;  J.  F. ,  10s.  6(7.  ;  Mr.  D.  Kemp, 
Stoke  Park  Gardens,  5s.  ;  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Salter, 
8s.  ;  Mr.  Bickerstaffe,  5s.  ;  Mr.  J.  Cameron,  10s.  fid. 
—  Goodhart,  Esq.,  1  guinea  ;  F.  P.  Lean,  Esq.,  5 
guineas. 

Publication  Received. — The  Horticultural  Direc¬ 
tory  and  Year  Book  for  1S90  (171,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.) 
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The  Crop  of  Holly  Berries. — “Ayrshire  ”  writes 
Last  season  the  crops  of  these  were  exceptionally  heavy 
in  this  district,  while  this  year,  not  only  on  this  estate, 
but  from  several  others  from  which  I  have  information, 
not  a  berry  is  to  be  seen  where  they  had  usually  been 
abundant.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they  are 
regarded  as  indispensable  at  this  season  for  imparting 
a  bright  and  highly  finished  appearance  to  all  forms  of 
decorations.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
intending  decorators  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are 
placed  in  this  respect.  [The  crop  is  a  very  light  one 
in  the  South.] 

- ->X<- - 

KEW  GARDENS  AND  THE 

EMPLOYES. 

Kew  Gardens  enjoys  the  distinction  of  furnishing 
more  sensational  items  of  news  than,  perhaps,  do  any 
other  gardens  in  the  kingdom.  Just  now  there  is 
much  bitterness  and  searching  of  heart  going  on  there 
in  connection  with  the  efforts  being  put  forth  by  the 
labourers  and  constables  employed  in  the  gardens  to 
seoure  an  increase  of  wages.  A  meeting  of  some  of  the 
1  ibourers  and  constables,  with  a  few  influential  local 
gentlemen,  was  held  recently,  and  the  proceedings  were 
fully  reported  in  the  local  papers.  I  cull  my  information 
of  the  proceedings,  however,  from  The  Richmond 
and  Twickenham  Times,  which,  whilst  providing  a 
verbatim  report  of  the  meeting,  is  very  careful  not  to 
commit  itself  with  the  Jupiters  of  Kew  editorially  ; 
therefore,  I  conclude,  the  movement  gets  scant  approval 
in  that  quarter. 

All  the  same,  the  demand  of  these  poor  employes  is 
one  of  absolute  justice.  Their  wages,  it  seems,  is  but 
17s.  weekly,  and  if  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  late  in 
the  mornings,  they  are  docked  a  full  quaiter — viz.,  9 d. 
What  a  vile  act  that  is  becomes  evident  when  we  recall 
how  many  of  the  chiefs  we  have  seen  away  from 
their  duties  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  at  South 
Kensington  and  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall.  Knowing 
that,  who  could  wonder  that  the  poor  Kew  underlings 
thought  they  were  hardly  being  fairly  treated  by  their 
heads.  It  seems  very  probable  that  a  recent  Treasury 
minute  has  stopped  all  that  sort  of  galloping  away 
from  their  duties  at  will,  and  the  labourers  will  doubtless 
keep  a  sharp  watch  on  the  superior  delinquents 
henceforth. 

It  seems,  from  the  statements  made  at  the  meeting  in 
question  that  whilst  the  labourers  at  Kew  Gardens — 
privileged  to  serve  the  State — are  paid  a  miserable 
sum  of  17s.  weekly,  in  the  London  parks  and  gardens 
under  the  London  County  Council  the  weekly  wage  is 
24s.  and  5 cl.  per  hour  overtime  ;  whilst  in  the  royal 
parks— such  as  Hyde,  Regent’s,  St.  James’s,  &c. — the 
weekly  wage  is  21s.,  some  of  the  superior  men  getting 
24s.  Tlie  park  constables  have  27s.  weekly.  No 
wonder,  then,  the  Kew  men,  whose  rent  and  cost  of 
living  is  not  less  than  that  of  their  London  compeers, 
feel  aggrieved  !  Why,  even  the  market-garden  men, 
whose  work  is  of  the  roughest  kind,  get  from  18s.  to 
21s.  per  week  all  round  Kew. 

Then  the  Kew  men  have  to  dress  neatly,  and  be, 
of  course,  of  the  best  behaviour.  They  also  work 
under  a  system  of  painful  surveillance,  amounting 
almost  to  espionage,  so  their  lives  are  far  from 
being  happy.  It  was  stated  that  a  man  must  be 
three  years  in  employ  to  entitle  him  to  pay  when 
sick,  whilst  those  who  have  not  served  that  term  have 
their  pay  stopped  at  once— a  grave  shame  and  gross 
illiberality.  The  discharge  of  a  well-conducted  and 
intelligent  young  man,  named  Bennett,  because  he  had 
championed  the  cause  of  his  fellows,  was  specified,  the 
man  himself,  to  show  that  it  was  not  fiction,  speaking 
at  the  meeting.  If  this  be  true,  most  indelible  disgrace 
is  reflected  on  the  authorities.  Sunday  woik  also 
seems  to  occupy  four  Sundays  out  of  five,  so  far  as  the 
constables  are  concerned,  and  the  labourers  are  on  duty 
two  Sundays  out  of  three.  Evidently  it  is  a  glorious 
privilege  to  be  a  labourer  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens, 
Kew.  —  X. 

- — >X-» - 

PLANTING  WALL  FRUIT  TREES. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  tried  different 
methods  of  planting  wall  fruit  trees,  especially  Plums  ; 
and  as  I  found  the  following  plan  so  successful,  it 
struck  me  that  I  should  give  you  my  experience,  in  the 
hope  that  others  living  in  cold  districts  like  myself 
might  be  benefited  by  it.  I  am  fully  aware  that  this 
is  not  the  only  successful  method  of  treatment.  I  claim 
only  that  in  my  case  it  has  proved  advantageous. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  radius  of  the  hole  to  be 
dug,  that,  of  course,  depends  entirely  upon  the  age  of 


the  tree  and  the  length  of  roots  ;  but  as  to  depth,  I 
generally  make  it  about  1  ft.  On  the  bottom  of  this  I 
place  a  layer  of  strong  clay,  about  3  ins.  in  depth,  level 
the  surface,  and  allow  it  some  time  to  harden.  This, 
I  find,  prevents  the  roots  from  penetrating  into  the  bad 
soil — at  least,  for  a  time—  and  gives  them  a  chance  of 
spreading  out  into  the  good  soil  on  the  surface.  After 
the  clay  has  hardened,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  up  a 
mixture  of  well-rotted  cow  and  horse-manure,  old  leaf- 
soil,  and  fresh  lime,  mixing  the  whole  well  up  together. 
Of  this  composition  I  place  a  layer  of  about  3  ins. 
above  the  clay,  and  after  scattering  a  spadeful  or  two  of 
earth  above,  I  place  in  the  tree,  and  cover  up  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  following  year  I  give  a  liberal 
dressing  of  the  above  composition,  digging  it  in  lightly 
about  the  roots,  and  repeat  the  surface  manuring  every 
second  or  third  year  at  most. 

I  have  at  present  a  nice  collection  of  Plums  growing 
on  a  south  wall,  which  have  been  treated  in  the  above 
manner,  and  they  are  doing  exceedingly  well,  bearing 
good  crops  of  fruit  every  year.  My  collection  consists 
of  Kirk's,  Jefferson’s,  Transparent  Gage,  Denniston’s 
Superb,  Magnum  Bonum,  Victoria,  and  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop.  The  latter  bears  well,  but  as  a  rule  does  not,  I 
think,  ripen  well  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

I  have  treated  Cherry  trees  in  the  same  manner,  but 
with  little  success,  and  should  be  glad  if  some  one  of 
your  correspondents  would  say  what  soil  suits  it  best, 
and  the  most  successful  mode  of  treatment.  I  fancy 
the  soil  I  have  them  planted  in  is  rather  rich  and  too 
heavy  for  them. — Mealfourvounie. 

- ►»£<* - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  so  much  impressed,  at  pre¬ 
sent  at  least,  as  are  a  goodly  number  of  “  Mum  ”  lovers, 
with  this  IHau  of  its  tribe.  I  saw  two  or  three  blooms 
of  it  exhibited  at  the  Bedford  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Show  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  they  reminded  me 
very  much  of  some  of  our  dwarf  native  Thistles  when 
unfolding  their  rosette  of  leaves  in  early  spring,  with 
the  dew  on  them,  and  which  are,  to  my  mind,  quite  as 
pretty  as  is  this  hirsute  variety  in  question.  It  is 
certainly  a  novelty  among  Chrysanthemums,  and  as 
such  is  likely  to  become  popular. 

But  I  believe  rve  have  already  several  varieties,  both 
among  the  Japanese  and  the  incurved  sections,  which 
have  the  tendency  to  develop  these  hair-like  protuber¬ 
ances  on  the  back  of  their  petals.  1  have  this  season 
had  several  blooms  of  the  incurved  John  Salter,  Hero 
of  Stoke  Newington,  and  Princess  of  Teck,  with  this 
deformity  more  or  less  developed,  and  which  spoiled 
them  for  the  exhibition  board,  and  had  to  be  rejected 
accordingly,  although  in  every  other  respect  they  were 
very  good  blooms. 

The  variety,  however,  which  approaches  nearest  to 
the  hairy  Mrs.  Alpheus  that  I  have  yet  seen,  is  the 
Japanese  Mons.  Freeman.  1  have  blooms  of  this 
variety  every  petal  of  which  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  down-like  hairs,  from  one-eighth  to  an  eighth 
and  a  half  inch  long.  If  this  tendency  to  hirsuteness 
of  petal  could  only  be  aided  to  further  development  in 
the  varieties  which  show  it  by  propagating  cuttings 
from  the  stems  which  produce  the  hairy  flowers,  and 
otherwise  try  to  fix  it  in  the  same  way  that  we  do 
sports,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  would  not  be  long  before 
she  had  plenty  of  companions  with  covering  similar  to 
her  own.  As  it  is,  I  believe,  she  has  preceded  the 
general  advent  of  a  porcupine-like  race  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  only  by  a  short  time.  Whether  such  a  race 
would  be  generally  appreciated  or  not  depends  very 
much  upon  how  it  would  take  the  public  fancy. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  the  great 
novelty  and  variety  furnished  by  the  several  sections 
into  which  the  Chrysanthemum  is  divided  that  has 
made  the  flower  so  popular,  since  there  is  in  each 
section  something  that  appeals  to  all  tastes.  It  had 
few  votaries  before  the  advent  of  the  Japs,  and  the 
advent  of  a  hairy  race  may,  in  like  manner,  give 
further  popularity  to  it,  and  help  to  keep  the  fire 
burning  in  its  favour,  and  will,  let  us  hope,  act  as  a 
buffer  tp  the  downward  grade  on  which  the  mistaken 
striving  after  monstrous  blooms  is  likely  to  send  it. — • 
John  Kipling,  Knebworth. 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  L’Automne. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  decided  acquisition  amongst 
the  incurved  section  of  the  Japanese,  and  will  doubtless 
be  shown  in  better  form  next  year,  although  it  has 
gained  several  certificates  this  season.  The  colour  is  a 
pleasing  shade  of  fawn,  and  the  shape  of  the  flower 
splendid.  It  seems  to  be  a  weak  grower  ;  in  constitu¬ 
tion  somewhat  similar  to  Criterion,  and,  therefore,  will 
be  best  in  moderate-sized  pots  and  somewhat  lighter 
soil  than  the  strong-growing  varieties. —  IV .  P. 


THE  ROSERY. 

Tea  Roses. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  in  the  selections,  as 
made  at  the  Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick  last  year, 
that  lovely  variety,  Catherine  Mermet,  heads  the  list. 
The  position  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  form,  colour,  and 
body,  as  well  as  to  general  excellency  of  character.  In 
quality  of  flower,  Catherine  Mermet  rivals  the  famous 
and  beautiful  Marechal  Niel,  so  it  does  in  body,  whilst 
its  delicate  pink  hue  is  one  of  the  loveliest  to  be  found 
in  Roses.  Who  will  give  to  us  a  white  “Catherine”  ? 
That  would  indeed  be  a  gain  if  it  were  of  the  hue  of 
Niphetos,  and  had  all  the  charm  of  the  lady.  Possibly 
a  pure  white  Marechal  Niel  at  all  points  would  be  a 
greater  gain,  but  then  the  “  Marechal,  ”  though  so  re¬ 
splendent  in  golden  sheen,  is  not  a  constant  bloomer, 
as  is  the  “Lady  Catherine.” 

I  note  in  the  selection  that  Madame  Lambard,  a 
very  beautiful  Tea  also,  is  placed  with  thirty-five  votes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  last  twelve  Teas,  and 
three  votes  in  the  lower  list. — D. 

- - 

THE  FLORAL  NURSERY 

MAIDENHEAD. 

New  Chrysanthemums. 

Being  an  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  on  a 
visit  to  Maidenhead,  I  lately  called  in  at  Mr. 
Owen’s  nursery,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  thinking  I 
might  see  something  new.  I  have  been  to  most  of  the 
principal  Chrysanthemum  nurseries  this  year,  but 
must  say  that  Mr.  Owen  has  by  far  the  best  lot  of  new 
varieties  that  I  have  seen,  and  thinking  my  visit 
may  be  of  some  use  tr  intending  exhibitors,  whether 
professional  or  otherwise,  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
give  your  readers  a  short  account  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  cream  of  this  collection. 

As  such  improvement  is  being  made  each  year,  both 
in  size  and  colour  of  the  blooms  (thanks  to  some  help 
from  our  American  cousins),  it  would  be  utterly  useless 
to  attempt  exhibiting,  unless  old  varieties  are  dis¬ 
carded  each  year,  and  the  best  of  the  new  ones  added. 
A  careful  selection  of  varieties  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  greatest  points  to  aim  at  if  success  is  tr  be  attained. 
The  varieties  mentioned  below  are  all  worth  a  trial, 
the  majority  beiDg  what  I  call  grand  acquisitions  to 
the  exhibition  tal  ’s. 

Mont  Blanc  (Wa  rer)  is  a  Japanese  incurved,  with 
fine  bold  petals,  th  lower  or  outer  ones  being  deep 
lilac  with  a  nearly  wlure  centre  ;  flowers  large.  Violet 
Rose  is  a  promising  exhibition,  Japanese  variety, 
colour,  a  splendid  shade  of  satiny  rose  ;  a  fine  large 
bold  flower.  J.  C.  Price  is  Japanese,  florets  very  long 
and  spreading,  centre  florets  incurving,  colour  a  delicate 
flesh  ;  plant  of  medium  height.  Gaspard  Rozain  is 
another  Japanese  kind,  having  very  fine  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  rosy  lilac,  with  a  white  centre. 
It  is  a  very  promising  variety.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke  is, 

I  consider,  one  of  the  gems  of  the  season,  if  not  the 
very  best.  Tne  flowers  are  of  great  size  and  substance, 
being  some  10  ins.  across,  and  the  colour  is  the  same  as 
Refulgence.  W.  W.  Coles,  is  also  a  Japanese  variety. 
Here  we  have  another  of  the  finest  introductions  of  the 
season,  and  one  all  exhibitors  should  get.  The  flowers 
are  very  large,  of  a  bright  chestnut  colour. 

Countess  Lytton  is  a  sport  from  Meg  Merrilies,  of  a 
primrose  colour,  and  lighter  than  R.  Brocklebank, 
but  quite  distinct  and  a  fuller  flower.  We  Wa, 
Japanese,  is  an  American  seedling,  and  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  Mrs.  Wheeler,  which  flower  it  much 
resembles,  but  has  a  stouter  petal  and  finer  colour. 
Tusaka  Takaki  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  last, 
and  has  very  long  wide-spreading  florets.  The  colour 
is  a  mixture  of  rosy  lilac  and  white  ;  it  is  very  promis¬ 
ing,  and  likely  to  make  a  fine  show  flower.  Robert 
Crawford  is  another  with  enormous  flowers,  these 
being  quite  1  ft.  across,  and  of  a  bright  carmine-rose 
colour. 

Mrs.  W.  Clark  is  a  Japanese  incurved,  with  enormous 
petals,  some  of  them  quite  1  in.  in  width  ;  colour 
purple,  with  silvery  reverse.  It  is  a  fine  grower  and 
dwarf.  Thomas  Cartleage  is  a  very  fine  Japanese 
indeed,  the  colour  being  a  little  lighter  than  Comte 
de  Germiny,  which  flower  it  much  resembles,  while  the 
outer  petals  are  long,  wide  and  spreading.  This  ought 
to  make  a  grand  variety.  Mrs.  John  Wannamaker  is 
an  incurved  Japanese,  and  has  a  large  flower  of  a  fine 
silvery  pink,  with  broad  petals,  incurving  very  much. 
Sunset  is  a  dwarf-growing  Japanese  sort,  with  very 
large  flowers,  and  the  colour  is  best  described  as 
resembling  the  setting  sun.  This  is  a  grand  variety. 
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Beauty  of  Castlewood  is  a  fine  large  Japanese  sort  in 
the  way  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  not  so  dark  in 
colour,  but  much  finer  in  build  and  petal,  and  is  dwarf. 
Gold  is  another  very  promising  exhibition  Japanese 
variety,  with  large  heavy  flowers  of  the  colour  of  old 
gold.  Mrs.  J.  Clark  (syn.  Volunteer)  is  a  very  fine 
variety,  flesh  coloured,  with  very  large  and  spreading 
flowers.  H.  Waterer  is  a  very  large  yellow  Japanese 
variety,  suffused  with  coppery  bronze  in  the  centre. 
Magnet,  belonging  to  the  same  class,  has  large  pendulous 
flowers,  of  a  pleasing  mixture  of  rose  and  lavender. 
Excellent  (Japanese),  is  of  a  beautiful  soft  pink,  with 
very  large  spreading  flowers,  and  will  make  a  grand  ex¬ 
hibition  variety. 

Other  Japanese  kinds  of  great  promise  are  Miss 
Esmeralda,  fine  crimson  ;  Coronet,  orange  ;  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Thomas,  sulphur-white  ;  G.  F.  Moseman  (syn.  David 
Allard),  chestnut-red  ;  Cythere,  rich  purple ;  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  like  Sunflower  but  darker ;  Seduction,  peach 
colour ;  George  Atkinson,  white,  after  the  style  of 
Condor  ;  Mrs.  Mencke,  golden  yellow,  with  narrow 
petals  ;  M.  Bazart  (incurved),  amaranth,  with  silvery 
reverse  ;  Delie,  bright  cinnamon  ;  Jean  Bernat,  bright 
chestnut ;  Wm.  Joice,  purplish  rose  ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Price, 
fine  yellow  ;  L.  Canning,  large  pure  white ;  and  General 
Jack,  claret  colour.  There  are  several  fine  seedlings 
here  in  various  colours,  which  are  being  named  after 
some  of  our  best  growers,  and  will  probably  be  sent  out 
next  year. 

The  best  large-flowered  Anemones  of  this  year  are 
Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  white,  with  sulphur  centre,  and 
very  large,  E.  C.  Jukes,  bright  magenta,  shading  off 
towards  the  centre  to  bright  gold,  and  very  fine.  Mrs. 
Charles  Price,  a  fine  white.  The  best  of  the  new  in¬ 
curved  sorts  are  Ada  Spaulding,  of  medium  height,  a 
strong  grower,  with  its  flowers  larger  even  than  any  of 
the  Queen  family  ;  the  colour  is  light  rose,  the  lower 
petals  much  darker.  It  should  make  a  grand  acquisition 
to  the  incurved  class.  Mrs.  S.  Coleman  is  a  sport  from 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  like  the  parent  in  every  way, 
except  the  colour,  which  is  the  loveliest  canary -yellow, 
beautifully  flushed  with  bronze  and  delicate  rose.  John 
Lambert  is  a  sport  from  Lord  Alcester,  and  is  creamy 
yellow,  beautifully  shaded  rose,  and  much  superior  in 
every  way  to  Golden  Queen  or  Emily  Dale.  Hermes  is 
a  new  incurved  sort  in  the  way  of  Lady  Hardinge,  of  a 
silvery  lilac  hue,  and  well  worth  a  trial. —  Visitor. 
- - 

CHRISTMAS  FLOWERS. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the 
appearance  of  the  Christmas  Eose  (Helleborus  niger)  at 
the  festive  season,  and  it  must  have  been  more 
valuable  even  in  days  gone  by,  when  few  other  flowers 
were  to  be  had  for  mixing  with  Holly,  Mistleto,  and 
other  Evergreens,  which  were  lavishly  employed  on 
many  a  high  occasion.  The  advanced  state  of  horti¬ 
culture,  and  the  facility  with  which  large  quantities  of 
hothouse  and  hardy  forced  flowers  can  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public,  not  only  at  Christmas,  but  any 
time  during  autumn  and  winter,  has  lowered  the 
Christmas  Eose  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and 
consequently  its  commercial  value.  Its  hardiness  and 
beauty  will,  however,  preserve  it  in  the  first  rank  of 
popular  flowers,  so  long  as  flowers  of  any  kind  are 
grown  for  ornament  in  this  country. 

The  industry  in  flower  culture  is  a  great  and  growing 
one,  and  although  a  visit  to  the  London  flower 
markets  during  the  day  will  give  some  idea  of  its 
extent,  yet  the  public,  in  general,  can  have  no  true 
conception  of  its  magnitude,  because  so  much  of  the 
wholesale  trade  is  done  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety 
at  Christmas  than  at  any  other  season,  but  the 
quantity  is  much  greater,  and  the  public  taste  may  be 
gauged  by  such  as  are  most  plentiful ;  for  whatever  is 
most  in  demand,  that  the  market  growers  will  supply. 
Dark-coloured  flowers  are  present  only  in  small 
quantity,  with  the  exception  of  Violets,  Heaths,  and  a 
few  Chrysanthemums.  The  greater  bulk  of  those 
exposed  for  sale  are  either  white  or  light  coloured. 

White  Flowers. 

White  Chrysanthemums  of  various  kinds  hold  the 
market  for  a  long  period  every  year,  and  amongst  those 
to  be  seen  at  present  are  incurved,  Japanese,  and 
P ompon  Anemones.  Lady  Lawrence  and  Lord  E versley 
may  also  be  detected  amongst  them  as  pure  as  ever  ; 
but  a  number  of  others  are  silently  testifying  to  age 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  by  assuming  a  pinkish 
hue.  The  Eucharis  is  always  present,  and  the  same 
might  almost  be  said  of  white  Marguerites  and  white 
Eoses,  of  which  Niphetos  seems  to  be  the  greatest 


favourite.  The  length  of  time  during  which  white 
Lilac  may  be  obtained  is  also  remarkable.  This  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  September  till  the  last  flowers 
have  expanded  in  the  open  air,  all  the  late  and  early 
supplies  being  obtained  by  forcing.  The  hardy 
Helleborus  niger  is  frequently  mixed  with  other  flowei'3 
in  bouquets,  or  is  made  into  wreaths  supported  by  Ivy 
leaves.  The  great  trumpets  of  Eichardia  africana 
also  appear  in  bunches,  or  mixed  in  wreaths 
along  with  white  Camellias.  Chinese  Primulas,  both 
single  and  the  double  (Primula  sinensis  alba  plena) 
find  their  admirers,  and  add  variety  to  the  chaste 
white  Cyclamens.  White  Bouvardias  are  also  great 
favourites,  and  the  Paper  White  Narcissus,  which 
has  been  in  force  for  some  time,  will  constitute  an  un¬ 
failing  supply  for  a  long  time.  White  Tulips  are 
represented  by  that  variety  of  Due  Van  Thol,  and  white 
Azaleas  are  displayed  in  small  quantity.  Amongst 
white  flowers,  a  number  are  notable  for  their  fragrance, 
including  Tuberoses,  Eoman  and  other  Hyacinths,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and  Eoses.  Eoman  Hyacinths  have 
been  on  the  stalls  and  in  the  windows  for  a  long  time, 
but  some  of  the  early-flowering  varieties  of  the  large 
kinds  are  now  making  their  appearance,  and  will  be 
appreciated.  The  chaste  Freesia  refracta  alba  proves 
very  amenable  to  forcing,  for  it  already  appears  in  fine 
form. 

Coloured  Flowers  and  Ferns. 

Yellow  Chrysanthemums  in  great  quantity  and  variety 
show  that  few  other  classes  of  plants  may  be  made  to 
yield  the  same  return  for  a  small  amount  of  labour  and 
expense  incurred  upon  them.  Amongst  the  darker 
sorts,  one  may  detect  Val  d’Andorre,  and  Edwin 
Molyneux.  Miss  Joliffe  is  still  the  favourite  Carnation 
almost  at  any  season.  The  double  light  blue  Marie 
Louise  Violet  is  now  in  fine  condition.  Salmon  and 
yellow-coloured  Tea  Eoses  in  bud  or  half  expanded 
form,  together  with  white,  are  very  charming  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  They  are  largely  worked  into 
bouquets,  in  company  with  many  of  the  white  flowers 
above  mentioned.  Others  are  made  into  button 
holes,  along  with  Carnations,  Violets,  Tuberoses, 
and  Orchids.  Amongst  the  evergreen  foliage  used  for 
mixing  with  the  above,  or  sold  separately,  are  Ferns  of 
various  kinds,  including  the  common  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  the  Black  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  Adiantum 
nigrum),  Nephrodium  molle  and  Aspidium  aculeatum. 
Large  quantities  of  the  Black  Spleenwort  and  the  last- 
named  are  brought  into  market  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  but  more  especially  the  former,  and  sold 
under  the  name  of  French  Ferns.  Both  are,  however, 
true  British  natives,  but  it  is  far  more  preferable  to 
have  them  imported  than  that  our  natives  should  be 
exterminated.  The  rich  bronzy  green  or  bronzy  red 
leaves  of  Mahonia  aquifolium  are  largely  used  by 
themselves  or  for  mixing  with  flowers,  for  which 
purpose  the  bright  hues  assumed  by  the  Mahonia  in 
winter  admirably  adapt  it. 

Amongst  the  odds  and  ends  to  be  seen  on  the  stands 
or  in  the  windows  of  the  florist,  are  some  baskets  or 
other  devices  made  of  acorns,  and  the  cones  of  the 
Spruce  Fir  strung  together  and  varnished.  There  is  a 
display  of  Mistleto,  Holly,  Ivy,  Box,  Laurel,  and  the 
dried  seed-vessels  of  Lunaria  biennis,  popularly  known 
as  Honesty.  The  Mistleto  is  not  so  plentiful  as  we 
have  seen  it  on  former  occasions,  although  it  may  be 
exposed  in  greater  bulk  a  day  or  two  before  the  25th. 
Something  less  common  in  its  way  are  some  fine  pieces 
of  the  yellow-berried  Holly. 

Orchids. 

A  large  display  of  Orchids  is  never  seen  at  any  one  time 
in  the  market,  except  perhaps  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Covent  Garden  fete  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.  A  sprinkling,  however,  may  be  seen  in  any  of 
the  first-class  shops  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  most 
frequent  are  Odontoglossum  erispum  and  Cypripedium 
insigne,  both  of  which  are  common  and  easily  grown. 
Another  tolerably  common  subject  is  Zygopetalum 
Mackayi.  A  great  many  kinds  appear  in  the  market  at 
different  times  as  they  come  into  season.  Amongst 
those  that  may  be  mentioned  at  present  are  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Spicerianum,  C.  villosum,  Lielia  anceps,  L. 
autumnalis,  Calanthe  Veitchii  superba,  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  Phaleenopsis  amabilis,  Odontoglossum 
grande,  Oncidium  tigrinum,  and  0.  pr<et,extum.  The 
Moth  Orchids  (Phalrenopsis)  seem  to  be  favourites,  for 
one  or  other  of  them  may  frequently  be  seen  amongst 
cut  flowers.  Speaking  of  Orchids  generally  it  may  be 
stated  that  they  are  sold  in  sprays  as  they  are  cut  from 
the  plants,  without  any  attendant  foliage,  or  made  up 
into  button-hole  bouquets,  a  popular  method  of 
employing  them. 


Pot  Plants. 

The  number  of  species  of  plants  that  attain  sufficient 
popularity  to  be  grown  on  an  extensive  scale  for  market 
purposes  are  comparatively  few,  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  plants  in  cultivation  throughout  the 
country,  and  which  are  available.  The  public  demand 
and  the  ruling  fashion  modify  or  regulate  the  supply  in 
a  great  measure,  because  the  former  involves  so  many 
side  issues  that  must  be  taken  into  account  The 
plants,  for  instance,  must  be  showy  or  ornamental,  and 
possessed  of  considerable  durability,  even  if  they  are 
not  hardy ;  and  further,  they  must  be  easily  and  quickly 
grown,  otherwise  the  growers  could  not  furnish  them 
at  a  cost  sufficiently  reasonable  to  meet  with  public 
approval.  The  number  of  species  that  will  meet  all 
these  requirements  is  therefore  limited,  and  although 
some  of  them,  such  as  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Conifers,  are 
never  absent,  others  appear  only  at  certain  seasons  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind. 

Heaths  that  have  been  in  season  for  a  long  time  are 
Erica  hyemalis,  E.  gracilis,  and  E.  caffra.  Other 
flowering  plants  are  forced  Tulips  of  the  Due  Tan  Thol 
kind  in  red,  yellow,  and  white  colours.  Sometimes  all 
the  kinds  are  grown  in  pots  mixed,  although  there  is 
not  much  taste  in  the  arrangement.  Eoman  and  large- 
flowering  Hyacinths,  Chinese  Primroses,  Cyclamens, 
and,  perhaps,  Mignonette  make  up  a  not  very  extensive 
list.  Berried  Solanums  are  plentiful  and  likely  to 
continue  so  for  a  long  time. 

Amongst  Palms  one  may  notice  C'hamaerops  excelsa, 
C.  humilis,  Corypha  australis,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Coco3 
Weddelliana,  and  others.  Sedges  are  represented  by 
the  well-known  Cyperus  alternifolius  at  all  seasons. 
Selaginellas  that  meet  with  public  favour  are  S. 
Martensii  robusta  and  S.  Kraussiana,  the  former  being 
admirably  grown.  A  Fern  that  seems  to  be  rising  in 
popularity  is  the  Golden  Polypody  (Polypodium 
aureum).  It  can  be  raised  from  spores  with  the  utmost 
facility,  and  is  ornamental  from  its  earliest  stages  to 
plants  with  leaves  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  long.  The  rich 
glaucous  hue  of  the  foliage  is  very  distinct  and  attractive. 
Pteris  serrulata  cristata  and  P.  cretica  are  always 
grown  in  large  quantities.  The  broad  leathery  pinnae 
of  Aspidium  falcatum  also  make  it  a  desirable  subject 
for  indoor  work.  The  graceful  character  of  Pteris 
tremula  also  makes  it  popular  for  decorative  purposes. 
Young  pieces  of  Osmunda  regalis  are  neat  and  pretty. 
Fine-foliaged  plants  of  another  kind  are  Dracaenas, 
Aspidistra  lurida,  and  A.  1.  variegata. 

Conifers  in  pots  are  available  at  any  season,  but  none 
are  more  common  than  the  varieties  of  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  and  Eetinosporas.  R.  plumosa  and  R.  p.  aurea 
are  generally  shown  of  moderate  size,  and  constitute 
neat  and  ornamental  objects.  Of  Cupressus  Law- 
soniaua  erecta  viridis  some  handsome  pieces  may  now 
be  seen,  forming  columnar  or  pyramidal  bushes,  or, 
rather,  trees,  from  3  ft.  to  S  ft.  in  height.  The  Norfolk 
Island  Pine  (Araucaria  excelsa),  with  its  bright  green 
horizontal  branches,  may  be  had  at  any  season. 

- - 

ON  CROPPING  A  KITCHEN 

GARDEN. 

(Continued  from  p.  229.) 

Herbs. — These  should  have  a  special  piece  of 
ground  devoted  to  their  cultivation,  as  they  are  among 
the  most  important  subjects  in  gardens  for  flavouring, 
garnishing,  &c.  Those  intended  for  winter  use  should 
be  cut  on  fine  days  just  as  their  flowers  are  fully  open, 
and  dried  slowly  in  the  shade. 

Horse-Radish. — The  ground  should  be  trenched 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep,  working  in  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  to  encourage  the 
roots  downwards.  When  the  ground  is  ready  for 
planting,  prepare  the  sets  by  cutting  the  straight  roots 
into  4-in.  lengths  ;  plant  in  rows  1  ft.  apart  each  way, 
afterwards  keeping  the  bed  free  from  weeds. 

Leeks. — Sow  at  the  end  of  March  on  rich  soil, 
scattering  the  seed  thinly.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
strang  enough,  plant  out  in  well  prepared  trenches 
about  6  ins.  deep  and  15  ins.  apart.  Make  the  holes 
with  a  bluut  dibber,  keep  the  plants  upright,  cover 
the  roots,  give  water  when  required,  and  keep  the 
ground  free  from  weeds. 

Lettuce. — Sow  early  in  March,  under  glass,  and 
plant  out  when  large  enough  and  the  weather  is 
favourable  on  well-manured  ground  1  ft.  apart.  Make 
successional  sowings  through  the  spring  and  summer. 
Lift  in  autumn,  and  plant  in  cold  frames  for  winter 
use. 

Onions. — Sow  in  March  in  drills  1  ft.  apart  on  rich 
soil  of  a  firm  texture  ;  trench  the  ground  in  autumn, 
or  dig  it  deeply,  working  in  plenty  of  pig  manure.  Get 
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some  night-soil  if  it  can  be  bad,  and  put  a  dressing 
over  tbe  top  till  sowing  time,  then  dig  it  in  lightly 
with  a  spade,  working  the  ground  fine  and  level.  The 
bed  should  then  be  rolled.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
appear,  give  the  bed  a  slight  hoeing  to  keep  down  the 
weeds,  and  thin  out  from  6  ins.  to  9  ins.  for  large  ones. 

I  do  not,  however,  advise  thinning  too  severely,  as  I 
find  medium-sized  Onions  keep  better  than  large  ones. 

A  sowing  may  be  made  in  August  to  stand  the  winter, 
and  planted  out  in  spring  on  well-prepared  ground  in 
rows  1  ft.  apart  and  9  ins.  between  the  plants. 

Parsley. — Sow  in  March  in  drills  1  ft.  apart  ;  thin 
out  to  9  ins.,  and  sow  in  June  for  winter  use. 

Parsnips  require  a  deep  loamy  soil  ;  trench  the 
ground  in  autumn,  leaving  it  in  a  rough  state  through 
the  winter.  Sow  in  March  in  drills  20  ins.  apart, 
thin  out  when  large  enough  ;  take  up  a  portion  in 
November  and  store  away  in  ashes  in  case  of  sharp 
frost. 

Peas. — Sow  early  sorts  at  the  end  of  January  or  the 
beginning  of  February,  on  a  warm  border,  and  the  main 
crop  the  first  week  in  March.  Make  successional  sow¬ 
ings  till  the  end  of  June.  Peas  require  a  deep  rich 
soil,  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  with  good  dressings  of 
manure.  When  the  plants  have  grown  about  4  ins. 
high  the  ground  should  be  forked  along  the  sides  of 
the  rows,  giving  some  of  the  artificial  manure  and 
drawing  a  little  earth  to  them,  and  properly  staking. 
In  dry  weather  give  a  mulching  of  manure,  and  water 
them  when  necessary. 

Potatos. — The  best  soil  to  grow  Potatos  in  is  a 
maiden  loam,  not  too  rich  ;  if  the  soil  is  rich  the 
quality  will  not  be  so  good,  and  should  the  land  he 
stiff  a  dressing  of  lime  will  greatly  improve  it.  Plant 
in  rows  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  apart,  and  10  ins.  between 
the  sets.  In  selecting  the  latter  it  is  advisable  to 
choose  the  best  shape  and  size.  Cut  the  tubers  into 
about  three  eyes  or  buds  ;  if  it  be  a  kidney,  cut  it 
longitudinally,  so  as  to  have  a  crown  eye  on  either  set. 
After  the  plants  have  come  up,  give  the  ground  a  good 
stirring  between  the  rows  and  keep  free  from  weeds, 
giving  due  attention  to  the  earthing  of  the  plants.  In 
autumn,  take  up  the  crop  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
and  store  away  in  a  dark  dry  place  where  it  will  be 
safe  from  frost  ;  but  that  intended  for  seed  should  lay 
exposed  for  a  few  days  to  ripen  before  being  stored 
away. 

Radish. — Sow  in  March,  on  well-prepared  ground, 
making  successional  sowings  to  the  end  of  August. 

Salsafy. — Sow  in  April,  in  drills  15  ins.  apart,  on  a 
light  soil,  thin  out  when  large  enough  to  6  ins.  apart  ; 
take  up  in  November  and  store  in  dry  sand  for  winter 
use. 

Scorzonera  requires  the  same  treatment  as  Salsafy. 

Sea  Kale  requires  to  bo  grown  in  an  open  situation 
on  a  light  rich  soil.  Trench  the  ground,  working  in  a 
good  dressing  of  manure.  Sea  Kale  can  be  propagated 
by  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  latter  being  preferable.  When 
the  plants  are  taken  up  select  the  strongest  roots,  and 
make  into  cuttings  about  4  ins.  in  length  ;  put  away 
in  sand  till  early  in  March,  then  plant  out  in  clumps 
3  ft.  apart  each  way.  Keep  the  ground  free  from 
weeds,  and  early  in  spring  put  pots  over  the  crowns, 
covering  them  with  litter  to  exclude  the  light. 

Scotch  Kale. — Sow  in  drills  9  ins.  apart,  in  March 
and  April ;  plant  out  in  rows  2  ft.  apart  each  way  in 
rich  soil. 

Spinach. — Sow  in  drills  in  February,  1  ft.  apart, 
and  continue  till  May  for  succession  through  the 
summer  and  autumn.  For  winter  and  spring  use,  sow 
in  July  and  August  ;  thin  out  when  large  enough,  and 
keep  free  from  weeds. 

Sayoy. — Sow  in  March  and  April,  in  drills  9  ins. 
apart  ;  plant  out  in  rows  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  apart,  on 
well-manured  ground. 

Shallots  require  the  same  treatment  as  Garlic,  only 
they  should  not  be  planted  so  deep.  Keep  the  crowns 
of  the  bulbs  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Turnips. — Sow  from  the  first  week  in  March  until 
the  middle  of  July  for  succession,  on  a  light  loamy  soil, 
richly  manured,  in  shallow  drills  15  ins.  apart.  Thin 
out  when  large  enough,  give  the  bed  a  hoeing  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  water  in  dry  weather.  The  Turnip  Fly  is  very 
troublesome  in  dry  weather,  but  a  dusting  with  soot 
and  lime  when  the  dew  is  on  the  plants  will  check 
them. 

Tomatos. — Sow  in  heat  at  the  end  of  February,  and 
again  in  March,  in  light  soil,  adding  a  good  portion  of 
sand  to  encourage  root  action.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  strong  enough,  pot  off  into  small  pots,  and  place 
near  the  glass  to  keep  them  sturdy.  Shift  when 
required  into  48  or  32-sized  pots,  to  get  the  plants 
strong  for  placing  out  by  the  end  of  May,  or  as  soon  as 


the  weather  is  favourable.  Plant  against  a  wall  or 
trellis  iu  a  sunny  position  18  ins.  apart,  keeping  off  all 
side  shoots,  and  when  necessary  thin  out  the  foliage 
that  shades  the  fruit.  When  there  is  danger  from 
frost,  pick  all  fruits  that  will  be  of  any  use,  and  put 
them  on  a  shelf  under  glass  to  finish  ripening. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Sow  in  heat  in  April,  and 
grow  on  until  the  end  of  May,  when  they  should  be 
planted  out  on  good  rich  ground  about  10  ft.  apart. 
Protect  for  a  few  days  with  hand-lights,  and  when  the 
plants  are  established  remove  the  lights,  and  put  some 
litter  round  them  to  keep  the  fruit  off  the  ground. 
- - 

PRIMULA  OBGONIOA. 

As  with  a  good  many  of  your  readers,  the  recent 
rumours  regarding  the  poisonous  nature  of  this  favourite 
were  received  by  myself  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret. 
Not  that  these  suspicions  had  the  remotest  influence  in 
prejudicing  me  against  it,  or  lessening  my  estimate  of 
its  beauty  and  usefulness,  but  I  saw  at  a  glance  the 
effect  which  such  a  character  would  have  generally 
upon  its  future  development.  The  alleged  symptoms 
caused  by  handling  it  are  of  a  nature  so  terrible,  that 
few  who  are  lovers  of  sound  bodies  would  care  to  risk 
having  it  on  their  premises  at  any  price.  Consequently, 
without  waiting  to  find  out  the  authenticity  of  its 
supposed  virulent  qualities,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
active  measures  for  its  destruction  would  immediately 
follow  the  announcement.  Though  means  were  now 
taken  to  show  that  all  this  hubbub  about  its  poisonous 
qualities  were  imaginary,  I  am  afraid  those  who  formed 
contrary  opinions  would  be  little  influenced,  and  would 
always  touch  it  with  a  sense  of  fear. 

Of  the  propriety  of  this  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
beyond  that  every  person  has  a  right  to  acknowledge 
his  own  feelings  and  sensations.  1  have  known  a  man 
to  whom  Ribes  sanguineum  in  smell  and  touch  caused 
unbearable  agony,  and  yet  1  do  not  believe  the  plant  is 
poisonous.  In  the  meantime  the  alarmists  are  busy 
recalling  past  experiences  of  its  supposed  effects,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  recent  evidences.  In  this, 
of  course,  they  fairly  succeed,  and  the  conjured 
phantoms  are  favourable  indexes  to  the  hold  the  matter 
has  taken  upon  their  belief.  One  has  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  sore  eyes,  another  of  sore  hands,  which,  when 
they  look  upon  it  now,  was  caused  by  the  Primrose. 
Of  course,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  referring  a 
malady  to  some  source.  V  e  are  not  always  so 
fortunate,  however,  in  referring  it  to  the  right  cause. 
We  are  guided  in  many  cases  by  suspicion,  and  con¬ 
sequently  hasten  to  premature  conclusions  which  may 
be  entirely  based  on  error. 

The  periodic  symptoms  described  as  following  contact 
with  the  plant  strongly  point  to  suspicion,  but  is  it  not 
natural  to  suppose  that  when  the  symptoms  are  only 
found  to  show  themselves  in  rare  cases,  the  cause  may 
be  found  in  another  direction  ?  If  it  could  he  shown  by 
those  whom  this  plant  seems  to  affect,  that  a  deliberate 
application  of  leaf,  root  or  flower  gave  rise  to  the  same 
symptoms,  then  I  think  we  should  have  a  clearer 
opinion  of  its  qualities.  And  even  though  it  should 
be  thus  demonstrated,  I  doubt  Very  much  that  it  be 
sufficient  to  catalogue  the  plant  as  poisonous.  Consti¬ 
tution  is  a  great  matter— a  very  simple  thing  will 
cause  blood-poisoning  at  one  time  on  a  person,  and 
at  another  will  be  quite  harmless.  A  Nettle  sting  in 
one  person  will  cause  considerable  inflammation  and 
alarm  ;  in  another,  scarcely  any  uncomfortahleness. 
Some  skins  are  so  sensitive,  that  the  merest  irritation 
will  cause  very  annoying  and  stubborn  sores. 

I  always  considered  it  a  pretty  safe  rule  to  go  by, 
respecting  the  probabilities  of  a  plant  being  poisonous, 
to  study  the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  here  and  there,  but  in  the  main  it 
stands  good.  Now,  though  the  Primulacere  predomi¬ 
nate  in  acridity,  I  believe  few,  if  any,  are  poisonous, 
at  all  events  to  the  degree  that  simply  the  handling 
of  the  plants  would  be  dangerous.  Sparrows  and 
chaffinches  eat  freely  of  Primula  vulgaris,  and  seem  to 
be  none  the  worse.  I  have  often  noticed  children,  in 
school  days,  chew  the  yellow  flowers.  The  delicious 
aroma,  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  Primrose  family,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  supposing  is  due  to  the  oleaginous 
principle  the  leaf  and  flower  contain ;  this  too,  more 
than  likely  is  the  blistering  matter  complained  of  in 
the  case  of  P.  obconica.  Thousands  of  plants  have  a 
similar  acrid  principle,  and  with  these  every  gardener 
comes  in  daily  contact.  At  the  same  time  the  formation 
of  the  epidermis  of  the  majority  of  such  plants  require 
more  or  less  compression  to  cause  the  secretions  to  flow, 
while  in  the  Primrose,  this  secretion  besmears  the 
whole  plant. — Gamma,  Edinburgh. 


SINGLE-HANDED  GARDENERS. 

The  question  you  raised  respecting  the  status  and 
qualifications  of  single-handed  gardeners  has  not  elicited 
much  that  has  any  great  practical  bearing  on  the 
subject.  Mrs.  Partington  once  expressed  astonishment 
at  the  great  number  of  single-handed  gardeners  ad¬ 
vertised  for,  because,  in  her  opinion,  all  those  who 
have  two  hands  could  always  find  enough  to  do  in  a 
garden.  But  perhaps  the  old  lady  had  no  very  great 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  or  she  would  have 
known  that  the  increase  in  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  country  had  created  a  greater  demand  for  the  class 
of  men  known  as  single-handed  than  there  was  a  few 
generations  back.  The  large  middle  class  have  greatly 
increased  in  numbers,  and  it  is  this  increase  which  has 
led  to  the  greater  demand  for  garden  labour  of  the  class 
under  discussion. 

It  may  not  be  an  unmixed  good,  it  is  true,  as  respects 
gardening  as  a  profession,  because  it  has  lifted  many 
into  the  ranks  of  the  profession  who  have  little  claim 
to  be  styled  gardeners  at  all  ;  regular  ne’er-do-wells 
who  would  disgrace  any  profession  have  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  it,  and  it  is  these  men  who  do  so  much  to 
bring  dishonour  upon  the  gardening  community. 
Gardeners,  as  a  class,  suffer  much  from  this  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  and  I  am  convinced,  from  personal  observation, 
that  could  those  without  a  proper  knowledge  and 
training  in  the  profession  be  eliminated  from  its  ranks, 
the  genuine  article  would  be  able  to  command  wages 
which  would  be  a  fairer  recompense  to  them  for  the 
length  of  time  they  have  to  be  in  training  to  gain  the 
knowledge  and  experience  expected  by  employers  who 
entrust  them  with  the  duties  of  a  responsible  position. 

The  fact  of  a  man  filling  only  a  single-handed  place 
ought  not  in  itself  to  lead  to  his  being  slighted  by 
those  members  of  the  craft  who  have  been  more 
fortunate.  [Hear,  hear.J  I  have  known  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  single-handed  gardeners,  many  of  whom 
have  been  good  growers  of  ■whatever  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  their  skill  at,  and  it  has 
only  been  the  crowded  state  of  the  garden  labour 
market  that  has  kept  some  of  these  men  down.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  many  persons  who  keep  only  one 
man,  and  who  delight  in  gardening,  and  treat  their  one 
man  well.  Such  persons  generally  have  some  pet 
subject,  which  they  give  every  encouragement  to  their 
gardener  to  do  well,  and  many  of  the  single-handed 
men  who  are  so  fortunately  placed  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  would  not,  if  they  knew  all,  envy 
man}7  of  the  supposed  great  ones  in  the  fraternity. 

Why  men  like  these  should  have  the  cold  shoulder, 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  unless  it  arises  from  the 
snobbishness  with  which  society  in  all  its  ranks  is 
permeated  and  cursed.  At  the  same  time,  anyone 
with  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion  cannot  fail  to  know  that  there  are  vast  numbers 
occupying  places  of  this  description,  who  have  not  even 
a  fair  claim  to  be  styled  garden  labourers.  It  would  be 
to  the  interest  of  their  employers  to  engage  them 
only  as  such,  paying  a  good  man  to  call  iu  at  stated 
times  to  supervise  them  and  advise  the  employer,  and 
do  the  work  required  beyond  the  skill  of  the  labourer. 
This  plan  would  apply  mostly  to  places  where  the 
amount  of  glass  is  limited.  Gardeners  hold  a  similar 
position  in  the  labour  market  to  domestic  servants, 
which  makes  any  approach  to  trade  unionism  both 
difficult  and,  in  some  respects,  undesirable.  Though  it 
has  done  much  to  raise  both  the  level  of  men  and  their 
wages  in  some  callings,  I  fear  little  will  ever  be.  done 
for  our  profession  on  the  same  lines  ;  but  as  we  rise  in 
education,  cannot  we  in  time  demand  that  our  pro¬ 
fession  be  made  a  protected  one,  in  a  similar  w  ay  to  the 
medical,  dental  and  veterinary  professions  ?  Protection 
in  their  case  has  been  beneficial  to  themselves  and  the 
public  at  large.  Were  this  done  no  one  would  be 
allowed  to  take  an  appointment  as  gardener  unless  he 
had  satisfied  an  examining  body  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
situation.  In  such  a  case,  all  others,  whether  working 
in  public  or  private  gardens,  would  be  either  pupils 
or  labourers.  As  things  are  at  present,  many  are 
imparting  gratuitously  the  knowledge  which  has  cost 
them  dear,  and  I  for  one  should  like  to  know  how 
many  there  are  who  think  this  just  and  fair. 

IF.  B.  G. 

- - - — 

Cleaning  Foliage  Plants  in  Dwelling-Houses.— 
The  leaves  of  plants  grown  in  dwelling-houses  are 
liable  to  get  coated  over  with  dust  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
dimming  of  the  light  and  choking  up  of  the  pores,  all 
broad-leaved  subjects,  including  the  India  Rubber 
Plant,  Palms,  leathery  leaved  Ferns,  Aspidistra  lurida, 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  and  others  of  that  class,  can  readily, 
and  should  be,  cleansed  with  a  sponge  and  water. 
The  latter  may  be  clean,  and  if  luke-warm  will 
generally  remove  the  dirt  easily,  otherwise  a  little  soft 
soap  in  the  water  may  be  employed. 
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Very  heartily  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Editor,  on  the 
glorious  groat’s-worth  of  fruitful  matter  your  last  four 
issues  have  given  to  the  Auricula  and  Carnation- 
loving  world.  Whether  an  accidental  or  a  designed 
coincidence  I  know  not,  but  I  regard  it  as  a  specially 
fortunate  circumstance  that  you  give  to  us  on  the  same 
page  papers  from  the  two  unquestioned  foremost  men 
of  the  day  in  their  respective  flowers  — Mr.  Horner, 
primate  of  all  the  Primulas,  and  Mr.  Dodwell,  the  hoary 
headed  champion  of  the  Carnation.  Who  that  reads  the 
genial  glowing  fancy  of  Mr.  Horner,  with  its  rich, 
broad,  underlying  depth  of  philosophy,  will  not,  like 
Oliver  Twist,  be  calling  for  more  ;  and  who  that  notes 
the  weighty  words  of  the  grand  old  champion— his  call 
to  the  study  of  “form,  with  its  infinite  expression  ;  colour, 
with  its  glorious  harmonies  ;  contrast,  in  its  masculine 
force;  and  combination,  in  its  enchanting  results” — 
will  not  b3  proud  of  the  floriculture  of  his  day  ?  And  the 
lieutenants  !  Who  is  there  who  did  not  feel  the  highest 
admiration  for  the  lucid,  simple,  but  most  telling  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  teachings  and  simplicities  of  nature 
portrayed  in  Mr.  Henwood's  most  practical  paper  ;  and 
who  that  noted  the  thoughtful  imagery  of  Mr.  Rowan 
but  will,  with  me,  thank  God  we  have  such  men  and 
minds  amongst  us  ?  How  grandly  the  men  combine  in 
the  closing  chapter  !  Mr.  Horner,  with  the  far-reaching 
vision  of  gifted  genius,  hai  said  “only  of  the  super¬ 
excellence  of  the  future  we  present  labourers  may  not 
write,”  and  our  fine  old  Maestro  bids  us  halt,  note  the 
unfolding  of  that  super-excellence,  its  form  and  feature, 
and  calls  t  pon  us  to  remember  the  “ideal  alone  is  per¬ 
manent.”  It  is  very  good.  Mr.  Dean  may  well  be 
thanked  for  initiating  such  a  discussion,  though,  per¬ 
haps,  it  may  have  gone  in  a  direction  somewhat 
contrary  to  his  anticipations.  — A  Gratified  Reader. 
- - 

WINTER  PROTECTION. 

We  have  had  a  taste  of  the  winter:  a  season  of  keen 
frost  followed  sharp  upon  the  heels  of  a  time  remark¬ 
ably  mild  for  the  period  of  the  year — 

“  Gaunt  winter  flinging  flakes  of  snow, 

Deep  burdening  wood,  and  wold  and  hill; 

Drear  days,  dark  nights,  slow  trailing  fogs, 
And  blackened  air  severe  and  chill.” 

The  autumn  time  is  past,  and  nothing  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom — unless  by  reason  of  its  hardy  nature,  enabled 
to  come  unharmed  through  the  winter — can  exist  in  the 
open  now. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  villa  gardeners  with  forecourt 
gardens  to  grow  a  few  things  in  pots  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  some  plant  life  in  summer,  so  that  the 
forecourt  garden  may  look  bright  and  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  There  are  a  number  of  subjects  that  are  employed 
for  the  purpose,  such  as  the  thick  fleshy-leaved 
American  Agaves,  both  green  and  variegated ;  the 
Mexican  A.  striata,  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  Yucca 
recurva,  Aralia  Sieboldii,  Olearia  Haastii  and  many 
other  things  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  also 
Pyrus  japonica  and  its  white  variety.  Some  of  the 
large-leaved  Saxifrages,  Prunus  Pissardii,  male  and 
female  Aucubas,  &c.,  can  all  be  grown  in  pots  and 
made  useful  for  the  purpose,  but  those  employing  the 
foregoing  in  this  way  need  a  cold  house  in  which  to 
preserve  them  during  the  winter.  All  the  hardiest  of 
the  foregoing  would  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open,  but  they  would  be  certain  to  become  terribly  dis¬ 
figured,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  give  them 
shelter  from  the  end  of  November  until  the  beginning 
of  April. 

All  that  I  have  named  I  grow  for  this  purpose,  but 
they  were  all  carefully  housed  previous  to  the  wintry 
weather.  Not  one  that  I  have  named  needs  fire- 
heat,  excepting  in  a  case  of  excessive  frost.  If  they 
can  be  kept  through  the  winter  dry — dry  in  the  sense  of 
the  branches  being  kept  free  from  damp  ;  and  the  soil 
about  the  roots  only  sufficiently  moist  to  preserve  life, 
these  plants  can  be  brought  through  a  great  deal  of 
frost  without  taking  any  serious  harm.  It  is  damp  and 
undue  moisture  at  the  roots  that  enables  frost  to  so 
seriously  affect  tender  plants.  By  dryness,  I  do  not 
mean  dust-dry,  as  the  roots  would  shrivel,  and  even 
when  they  do  become  so  dry  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
shrivelling,  the  plants  can  be  watered  at  the  first  break 
in  the  frosty  weather  and  allowed  to  thoroughly  drain 
before  they  are  placed  back  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
house. 

I  do  not  allow  the  pot  of  any  plant  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  floor  of  the  house.  Every  one  is  raised  a 


little  above  it  on  inverted  pans  or  flower  pots,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  no  moisture  gathered  below 
the  pot  on  the  floor.  The  tenderest  things  are  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  house  on  shelves  against  the 
back  wall,  where  the  first  gleams  of  the  winter’s 
sun  fall,  and  when  the  weather  is  sharp  they  are  covered 
up  with  old  newspapers  as  an  additional  protection. 
Only  this  evening  I  uncovered  a  few  subjects  that  had 
been  protected  in  this  way  during  the  recent  sharp 
weather,  and  they  looked  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  one 
could  well  desire. 

TVhen  the  weather  is  open,  the  plants  should  be 
gone  through,  and  all  decaying  foliage  that  can  attract 
and  hold  damp  should  be  removed.  This  is  all  the  more 
important  in  my  own  case,  because  I  reside  in  a  neigh¬ 
bourhood  that  feels  the  effects  of  the  London  fogs.  As 
soon  as  a  mild  drying  day  comes,  side  lights  are  opened, 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air  takes  place  among  the 
plants.  I  have  quite  abandoned  the  use  of  oil  lamps 
for  cold  houses  ;  they  were  of  little  value,  but  expensive, 
and  the  best  ones  always  emitted  a  disagreeable  smell. 
—R.  D. 

- ->X-c- - 

WINTER  BEDDING. 

Few  who  have  gardens  care  to  see  the  beds  which  are 
filled  with  summer  flowers  lying  fallow  in  the  winter, 
although  a  change  is  naturally  very  grateful.  A  few 
months  of  a  brilliant  mass  of  bloom  suffices,  and  by 
the  autumn  most  of  us  are  rather  glad  that  the  end  has 
come  for  a  time,  when  something  else  takes  the  place 
of  the  summer  bedding.  There  are  several  courses 
open  to  those  who  have  such  beds  to  deal  with. 

They  may  dig  up  the  soil,  neatly  touch  it  up,  and 
leave  it  to  rest  for  the  winter.  They  may  fill  it  with 
bulbs,  for  these  are  so  cheap  now  that  a  rich  show  of 
bloom  from  them  in  the  spring  costs  very  little.  They 
may  fill  the  beds  with  hardy  perennials  of  an  early- 
blooming  character,  and  a  very  charming  display  of 
colour  is  often  thus  obtained  in  the  spring,  whilst  the 
beds  are  fairly  well  occupied  in  the  winter.  There  is 
the  further  variation  by  filling  the  beds  with  both 
bulbs  and  dwarf  hardy  plants — a  capital  arrangement, 
and  productive  of  charming  results  ;  or  there  is  the 
somewhat  more  sombre,  if  more  immediate  in  effect, 
method  of  filling  the  beds  with  dwarf  shrubs,  green 
and  variegated  Coniferee,  &c.,  though  this  latter  plan  is 
somewhat  costly. 

Perhaps  the  very  best,  as  well  as  most  varied  results, 
are  found  when  some  beds  are  filled  by  means  of  the 
various  methods  suggested  ;  but  anything  is  better  than 
absolute  bareness,  or,  indeed,  better  than  shrubs  or 
Conifers  only,  as  these  wear  at  the  best  a  monotonous 
aspect.  We  certainly  have  a  right  to  look  for  flowers 
in  our  garden  beds  from  March  onward,  and  nothing 
seems  better  than  an  arrangement  'which  combines 
bulbs  with  dwarf  hardy  carpet  plants. 

- - 

FLOWER  LAND.* 

Under  this  title,  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
botany  was  issued  last  year  by  the  Bev.  Robert  Fisher, 
M.A.,  vicar  of  Sowerby,  Yorkshire.  This  has  now 
been  revised,  and  illustrations  have  been  added,  together 
with  a  part  of  a  more  advanced  character,  and  the  new 
edition  is  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  neatly-bound 
post  octavo  volume  of  240  pages.  It  is  couched  in  the 
simplest  language  compatible  with  the  requirements  of 
the  science,  and  the  first  part  seems  intended  as  a  series 
of  object  lessons,  with  the  view  of  gradually  teaching 
the  young  mind  to  distinguish  between  one  plant  and 
another  of  different  kinds,  and  to  form  correct  habits  of 
observation.  The  various  parts  of  the  flower,  such  as 
the  corolla,  calyx,  stamens,  and  pistil,  are  dealt  with  ; 
then  the  various  kinds  of  stems,  roots,  leaves,  &c. 

The  new  and  second  part  of  the  book  treats  of 
morphology  and  physiology,  and  may  be  described  as 
going  over  the  same  ground  again  with  regard  to  the 
different  forms  of  stems  and  leaves,  going  more  into 
detail,  and  simplifying  the  work  by  the  use  of  numerous 
illustrations.  The  technical  terms  are  much  more 
numerous,  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  enabling  children  to  prepare  themselves  for 
studying  more  advanced  works  in  after  life,  if  so  in¬ 
clined.  The  anatomy  of  plants  in  connection  with 
physiology  is  illustrated,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a 
microscope  ;  but  this  branch  of  botany  can  never  be 
well  understood  unless  the  student  makes  preparations 
for  himself,  and  sees  them  under  the  microscope.  The 
illustrations  will,  however,  engender  a  liking  for  further 
insight,  and  young  people,  as  a  rule,  are  more  in¬ 
quisitive  than  older  ones. 

*  Flower  Land,  an  Introduction  to  Botanv.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Fisher,  M.  A.  London  :  Bemrose  &  Sons,  23,  Old 
Bailey,  E.C. 


SOME  CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS. 

The  revolving  year  has  once  more  brought  ns  to  the 
eve  of  the  Christmas  season,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  that  most  looked  forward  to 
with  intermingling  hopes  ;  so  much  of  human  interest 
gathers  about  this  festival  of  the  Church.  Although 
it  is  not  now  m  irked  by  that  fervid  hospitality  which 
characterised  its  observance  amongst  our  forefathers, 
yet  many  remnants  of  the  old  customs  sti'l  linger 
amongst  ns.  Probably  we  have  now  less  feasting,  but 
more  in  the  way  of  festive  decoration,  and  the  garden 
is  heavily  drawn  upon  for  evergreens.  Of  late  years 
the  decoration  of  our  churches  at  the  Christmas  season 
has  become  much  more  followed  than  formerly,  and  the 
strict  puritanism  which  restrained  Nonconformists  from 
beautifying  their  places  of  worship,  as  well  as  observing 
religious  festivals  generally,  has  given  way  before  the 
growth  of  a  custom  that  has  now  become  almost 
universal. 

The  customs  connected  with  the  Christmas  Tree  are 
prevalent  all  through  Europe.  In  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Germany,  France,  England,  and  Russia,  the  Christian 
population  gather  their  little  ones  on  Christmas  around 
a  tree,  usually  a  Fir,  which  is  illuminated  with  wax 
tapers  and  candles,  decked  out  with  flowers  and 
ribbons,  loaded  with  gilded  fruit,  sugar-plums,  and 
various  kinds  of  presents.  In  Italy,  the  Christmas 
Tree  is  no  longer  popular  or  general,  its  place  being 
taken  up  by  the  maypole  and  its  accompanying  floral 
festivities,  of  which,  according  to  competent  authorities, 
the  symbolism  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  associated 
with  the  Christmas  Tree.  The  custom  of  employing 
the  Fir  as  the  Christmas  Tree  was  in  use  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia  and  Germany  before,  it  would  appear, 
it  became  an  English  custom  also.  Now,  in  this 
country,  thousands  of  the  Common  Spruce  Fir  are 
employed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  an  evergreen,  well 
furnished,  and  its  foliage  is  persistent  and  dense,  while 
its  somewhat  horizontal  growth  lends  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 

The  Fir  is  a  tree  of  great  antiquity,  about  which  a 
great  deal  of  tradition  has  clustered.  The  Fir  is  the 
Fire-tree,  the  most  inflammable  of  woods.  Gerarde 
writes  of  Firs  in  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Lancashire, 
“  where  they  grew  in  great  plenty,  as  is  reputed  before 
Noah’s  flood,  but  being  then  overturned  and  over¬ 
whelmed,  have  lien  since  in  the  woods  and  waterie 
moorish  grounds,  very  fresh  and  sound  untill  this  day  : 
and  so  full  of  resinous  substance,  that  they  burn  like  a 
torch  or  linke,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries 
do  call  it  Fir  Wood  and  Fire  Wood  untill  this  day.” 
In  the  traditions  of  the  northern  countries,  the  Fir  is 
the  king  of  the  forest  ;  and  so  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol,  the  Geni  of  the  forest  is  always  represented 
with  an  uprooted  Fir  tree  in  his  hand.  This  Geni 
dwells  by  preference  in  the  Fir,  and  especially  loves 
old  trees. 

Our  Christmas  ceremonies  usually  begin  on  Christmas 
Eve,  when  the  Yule  log  is  burned.  This  old  custom  is 
fast  dying  out,  but  in  Devonshire  it  is  still  observed. 
Often,  in  the  place  of  a  log,  a  faggot  is  employed,  and 
in  the  west  of  England  the  Ashen  faggot  is  a  regular 
institution.  The  men-servants  come  in  on  Christmas  Eve 
and  sit  around  the  Ashen  faggot,  drinking  the  cider  the 
master  has  put  out  for  them.  The  Ashen  faggot  was 
bound  round  with  a  number  of  bands  or  willows,  and  as 
each  willow  was  burned  as  under,  a  new  jug  of  cider  was 
expected,  the  men  who  made  up  the  faggot  taking 
care  to  put  as  many  bands  around  it  as  possible  to 
ensure  a  good  supply  of  drink.  The  custom  is  still 
largely  observed  in  many  Devonshire  villages  and 
hamlets. 

The  decking  of  churches  as  well  as  houses  with 
evergreens  at  Christmas  is  a  custom  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  observed  in  many  countries  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  just  as  we  still  find  a  similar  custom  observed  in 
the  East  in  New  Year,  showing  us  that  the  origin  of 
the  observances  is  the  same  in  each  case.  It  was  on 
account  of  the  heathen  practices  being  so  general,  that 
the  early  Councils  condemned  the  use  of  Holly 
and  other  evergreens  and  flowers  for  Christmas 
decoration.  The  Mistleto  has  long  been  popular  for 
hanging  in  the  house  at  this  season  of  the  year.  “  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,”  says  a  recent  writer,  “  that 
a  plant  of  such  peculiar  aspect,  which  occurs  in  such  a 
remarkable  position  as  the  Mistleto,  should  have 
awakened  the  attention  of  various  races,  and  exerted 
influence  over  their  religious  ideas.  It  played  an 
especially  important  part  amongst  the  Gauls.  A 
remnant  of  this  seems  to  exist  still  in  France,  for  the 
peasant  boys  use  the  expression,  ‘Au  qui  l’au  neuf,’ 
as  a  new  year’s  greeting.  Perhaps  the  Mistleto  was 
taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  New  Year  on  account  of  its 
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leaves  giving  the  bare  tree  the  appearance  of  having 
regained  its  foliage.” 

It  is  from  the  Romans  we  have  derived  the  custom 
of  decorating  houses  and  churches  with  Hully  at 
Christmas.  They  were  wont  to  send  boughs  to  their 
friends  during  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  which 
occurred  about  the  same  period,  and  the  Oaks  being 
then  bare  of  leaves,  the  priests  obliged  the  people  to 
bring  in  boughs  of  Holly  and  evergreens.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  early  Roman  Christians,  disre¬ 
garding  the  Church’s  interdiction,  introduced  the 
heathen  practice  of  decorating  their  houses  with  Holly, 
and  in  course  of  time  connected  it  with  their  own 
faith. — Jl.  D. 

- - 

G-LEICHENIA  DICARPA  LONG-I- 

PINNATA. 

The  Ferns  of  this  class  were  once  much  more  popular 
than  at  present,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  they 
are  not  more  largely  grown.  Formerly  they  were  much 


GALANTHES  AT  SYON  HOUSE. 

One  of  the  Orchid  houses  at  Syon  House,  Brentford, 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  is  now 
and  has  been  for  weeks  quite  gay  with  Calanthe  Veifchii 
superba.  The  stages  on  both  sides  of  the  house  are  occu¬ 
pied  almost  solely  with  it.  There  are  a  few  pieces  of  C. 
vestiti  rubro-oculata,  and  a  number  of  Poinsettias  are 
mixed  with  the  Calanthes.  The  foliage  of  the  Poin¬ 
settias  forms  a  counterfoil  to  the  nakedness  of  the 
former  ;  but  the  contrast  between  the  scarlet  bracts  of 
the  one,  and  the  rose  flowers  of  the  other,  is  rather  too 
violent  and  wanting  in  harmony.  Mr.  Wythes,  the 
gardener,  is  fully  cognisant  of  this,  and  will  remedy 
the  defect  on  another  occasion  should  convenience  offer, 
with  small  Palms,  Ferns,  or  something  of  that  nature. 
A  batch  of  Begonia  insignis  would  be  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  foliage,  while  the  pink 
flowers  would  harmonise  with  the  rose-coloured  ones  of 
the  Calanthe. 

Even  as  they  are  one  could  hardly  fail  to  admire  the 


few  crocks,  and  those  of  large  size,  are  used  in  the 
bottom,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  required  for  soil. 

The  Calanthe  is  naturally  terrestrial,  and  under 
cultivation  proves  to  be  a  gross  feeder.  The  reason  of 
this  will  be  obvious  if  we  reflect  for  a  minute  on  the 
amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  performed  by  the  roots 
and  leaves  every  year.  The  whole  of  the  roots,  foliage, 
pseudo-bulbs,  scapes,  and  flowers  have  to  be  reproduced 
annually  ;  and  to  do  this  the  plants  must  of  necessity 
be  grown  in  something  more  substantial  than  peat. 
When  they  commence  to  grow  they  are  put  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  house  with  a  tropical  temperature 
and  an  abundance  of  moisture.  After  having  fairly 
started  under  such  genial  conditions  they  should  not 
be  kept  back  or  checked  in  any  way,  but  encouraged 
to  make  as  vigorous  a  growth  as  possible.  They 
should  also  enjoy  a  maximum  of  light  all  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  but  especially  during  the  latter 
season  when  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  ripening  up.  When 
growing  vigorously  they  are  fed  with  liquid  manure. 


GlEICHENIA  DICARPA  LOXGIPINNATA. 


in  vogue  as  exhibition  specimens,  and  were,  of  course, 
capable  of  being  grown  to  a  very  large  size.  The 
Gleichenias  amongst  Ferns  are  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  the  fronds  seem  capable  of  indefinite  elongation, 
simply  by  the  production  of  side  pinnre  every  year, 
while  the  plant  goes  to  rest,  and  the  apex  of  the  frond 
assumes  the  form  of  a  dormant  bud,  to  re-commence 
growth  afresh  next  spring.  G.  dicarpa  is  a  stove  Fern, 
a  native  of  Australia,  but  it  may  also  be  grown  in  a 
temperate  fernery.  It  is  very  variable  as  a  species,  and 
several  forms  of  it  are  in  cultivation,  including  the 
subject  of  this  note — namely,  G.  d.  longipinnata — 
which  was  introduced  in  1879,  exactly  ten  years  ago. 
The  pinnte  of  this  beautiful  form  are  long  and  feathery, 
while  the  pinnules  are  slender,  narrowly  linear, 
drooping,  and  graceful.  The  margins  of  the  same  are 
beautifully  and  regularly  crenate,  such  as  we  see  in  no 
other  class  of  Ferns.  It  will  best  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  illustration,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway.  There  is  another  variety  named 
G.  d.  alpina  in  cultivation,  which  is  dwarfer  and  more 
compact  than  the  type,  while  the  midrib  and  rachis  of 
the  fronds  are  covered  in  a  young  state  with  rust- 
coloured,  scaly  and  woolly  material. 


vigour  of  the  plant,  and  the  quantity  of  bloom  produced. 
The  scapes  vary  in  length  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  which  they 
arose  ;  the  flowers  on  the  stronger  ones  are  of 
wonderful  size,  and  some  pseudo-bulbs  bear  a  scape  on 
the  top  besides  the  lateral  ones.  The  average 
vigour  of  the  specimens  would  have  been  greater  if 
the  stock  had  been  grown  from  good  pseudo-bulbs  ; 
but  this  is  the  first  year  of  their  growth  at  Syon 
House,  and  many  of  them  were  miserably  small 
when  obtained. 

The  system  of  culture  adopted  by  Mr.  Wythes,  and 
under  which  he  has  attained  such  success,  is  very 
different  from  that  given  by  cultivators  generally 
before  the  true  nature  of  Calanthes  were  known.  Peat 
used  to  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  compost  employed 
in  potting  them,  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  In 
this  poor  material  they  frequently  dwindled  in  size 
rather  than  improved,  and  cultivators  often  lost  large 
quantities  of  their  stock.  Now,  however,  when  re¬ 
potted  in  spring,  they  are  put  in  a  compost  consisting 
of  three  parts  strong  loam,  one  of  peat  and  well- 
decomposed  cow  manure,  and  some  i-in.  bones.  The 
latter  are  used  in  place  of  small  crocks,  and  thus  not 
only  supply  nourishment,  but  act  as  drainage.  Very 


The  plants  now  amply  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
above  method  of  treatment,  without  even  taking  into 
consideration  the  small  size  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  from 
which  they  were  started  in  spring. 

After  they  have  done  flowering  they  are  tiken  out  of 
the  pots  in  which  they  were  grown  and  laid  thickly  in 
pans  amoDgst  sand  till  they  commence  to  push  in 
spring,  when  they  are  re-potted  ;  all  the  while,  however, 
they  are  retained  in  a  house  with  a  high  temperature. 
If  allowed  to  start  again  in  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
grown  the  young  roots  are  liable  to  be  broken  in  freeing 
them  from  the  compost,  but  they  come  easily  out  of 
moist  sand.  Three  to  five  pseudo-bulbs,  according  to 
size,  are  placed  in  a  6-in.  or  7-in.  pot,  but  always  the 
smaller  number  -when  the  size  warrants  it.  They  are 
now  plump,  stout,  and  vary  from  6  ins.  to  1  ft.  in 
length,  and  under  the  same  treatment  something  grand 
may  be  expected  from  them  next  year.  It  may  here 
be  stated  that  they  are  allowed  a  long  season  of  rest, 
before  they  are  started  into  growth  again. 

- - 

Royal  Botanic  Society.— The  arrangements  of  this 
society  for  the  coming  year  include  spring  shows  on 
March  26th  and  April  23rd  ;  and  summer  shows  on 
May  14th  and  June  11th,  with  an  evening  fete 
probably  on  July  2nd. 
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Hyacinths  and  Tulips. 

Batches  of  these  that  have  been  potted  for  some  time 
and  covered  with  ashes  should  be  examined  occasion¬ 
ally,  to  see  what  progress  they  have  made.  It  may  be 
concluded  that  the  roots  are  actively  at  work  if  the 
leaves  are  pushing  up,  or  the  flower  spikes  making  their 
appearance.  All  those  in  such  an  advanced  state 
should  be  uncovered  and  taken  to  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  may  be  ranged  on  shelves  close  to  the  glass,  to 
prevent  their  becoming  drawn,  as  they  never  look  so 
well  when  the  leaves  keep  pace  with  the  lengthening 
stem  until  they  fall  over  from  sheer  weakness.  Those 
of  a  well-grown  plant  should  stand  upright  without  any 
support.  If  the  first  batch  was  potted  as  soon  as  im¬ 
ported,  and  treated  as  above,  they  should  now  be  well 
advanced,  provided  they  have  been  kept  in  the  warmer 
part  of  the  greenhouse.  Without  a  greater  command 
of  heat,  however,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  get  the 
large-flowering  kinds  in  bloom  by  Christmas,  although 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  the  Early  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips 
may  be  had  at  that  time  without  great  effort. 

A  Berried  Plant  for  the  Conservatory^ 

In  cool  greenhouses  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  plants  with  which  to  keep  them  gay  during 
the  winter.  Solanum  capsicastrum  answers  admirably 
for  the  purpose,  but  it  supplies  one  colour  only. 
Pernettya  mucronata  has  been  greatly  improved  within 
recent  years,  and  there  is  now  a  considerable  number 
of  varieties  in  cultivation,  differing  chiefly  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  berries.  They  are  admirably  adapted 
for  pot  culture  in  winter,  and  if  considered  desirable 
may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  during  summer  to 
flower,  form  their  fruits,  and  make  fresh  growth.  They 
should  be  lifted  and  re-potted  again  before  the  advent 
of  frost.  The  varieties  are  distinguished  by  and  receive 
names  indicating  the  colour  of  the  fruits,  which  are 
about  the  size  of  Black  Currants,  and  vary  from  white 
through  pink  and  rose  to  red,  crimson,  purple,  and 
almost  black.  They  are  perfectly  hardy  and  ought  to 
be  more  widely  cultivated.  The  flowers  are  white, 
bell-shaped,  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley.  The  Pernettyas  belong  to  the  Heath 
family,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
loam,  whether  in  pots  or  the  open  ground. 

Selaginellas. 

There  are  a  few  of  these  which  even  the  amateur  may 
attempt  to  cultivate  in  his  greenhouse,  and  meet  with 
great  success.  Of  course,  anyone  may  grow  the  creeping 
S.  Kraussiana  ;  and  that  may  be  grown  in  pots,  in 
large  pans,  the  soil  of  which  is  elevated  in  the  centre, 
or  used  as  a  surfacing  to  the  soil  in  which  large  plants 
are  grown.  Pots  of  it  are  also  very  useful  as  an  edging 
to  groups,  and  the  fronts  of  borders  beneath  the  stages 
of  greenhouses  may  be  covered  with  it  to  advantage. 
It  is  so  hardy  that  it  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
Fern  gardens  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are  several  of  the  taller-growing  kinds  that  may  be, 
and  often  are,  grown  in  greenhouses  and  other  places 
with  a  low  temperature,  including  S.  Braunii,  S. 
caulescens,  but  more  especially  its  dwarf  variety  S.  c. 
minor,  which  forms  dwarf,  bushy,  yellowish  green  or 
bronzy  green  bushes,  about  6  ins.  high,  and  also  S. 
Martensii  with  its  numerous  forms,  of  which  S.  M. 
robusta,  S.  M.  r.  variegata,  S.  M.  divaricata,  and  S. 
M.  stolonifera,  are  the  most  popular.  S.  M.  robusta 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  is  largely  grown  for  market  pur¬ 
poses.  It  forms  compact  and  handsome  turfy  bushes 
about  6  ins.  high,  and  may  readily  be  grown  in  a  low 
temperature.  With  a  little  care  it  may  be  kept  in  good 
condition  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  window. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Cuttings. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  good  practice  for  amateurs  to 
raise  their  bushes  of  these  useful  fruits.  The  medium¬ 
sized  and  strong  shoots  may  be  preserved  at  the  winter 
pruning  and  prepared  as  cuttings.  About  9  ins.  to 
12  ins.  form  a  good  length.  The  heel  should  be 
trimmed,  and  all  the  buds  removed  for  a  length  of  6  ins. 
above  the  base  for  Gooseberry  and  Red  Currant  cuttings  ; 
but  this  is  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  Black  Currants. 
3  ins.  or  4  ins.  of  the  cuttings  should  be  firmly  inserted 
in  soil,  three  may  form  the  stem  above  ground,  and 
the  rest  furnished  with  about  four  good  buds  will  give 
rise  to  the  head. 

Window  Cases. 

Whether  flowering  plants  or  Ferns  are  grown  in 
window  cases,  less  watering  will  now  be  required  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The  soil  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  dust  dry,  however,  or  the  roots  will 


perish,  and  the  leaves  suffer  accordingly.  An  over 
supply  of  water  is  more  injurious  to  flowering  plants 
generally,  than  to  Ferns,  and  evergreen  kinds  of  the 
latter  require  their  roots  to  be  kept  continually  moist 
all  through  the  year.  The  state  of  the  soil  should 
therefore  be  closely  attended  to,  and  watered  to  prevent 
it  getting  anything  like  dust  dry.  To  prevent  conden¬ 
sation  of  moisture  upon  the  fronds,  the  top  of  the 
cases  must  be  taken  off  occasionally,  and  the  moisture 
wiped  off  the  glass  if  present  in  any  quantity. 

- ->*<* - 

THE  COMMON  SAVIN. 

(JUNIPERUS  SABINA). 

This  is  one  of  the  neglected  Conifers,  for  it  is  rarely 
met  with,  at  least  in  anything  like  the  quantity  that 
its  merits  justly  entitle  it  to — a  fact  which  every  lover 
of  ornamental  Evergreens  must  admit.  The  uses  to 
which  this  dwarf  creeping  Juniper  may  be  put, 
whether  in  the  way  of  carpeting  bare  banks  where  but 
little  else  could  subsist,  for  the  front  of  the  shrubbery, 
or  for  elevated  parts  of  the  rockwork,  are  by  no  means 
few  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  reckoued  as  the  most  useful 
of  the  dwarf-growing  Conifers. 

Carpeting  a  lawn  with  this  spreading  plant  instead 
of  turfing  is  a  novel  idea,  yet  one  that  has  been  carried 
out  most  successfully.  The  plants  used  were  small  and 
of  good  substance,  and  were  planted  1  ft.  apart,  the 
longer  branches  being  pegged  down.  Twice  a  week  a 
heavy  roller  was  passed  over  the  plants,  which  had  the 
desired  effect  of  keeping  them  close  to  the  ground,  and 
also  of  a  proportionate  height.  Soon  the  creeping 
Junipers  covered  the  whole  lawn,  and  it  is  now  as  neat 
a  piece  of  “greenery  ”  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

There  is  a  small-growing  and  much  finer  form  of  the 
Savin  that  is  known  under  the  name  of  J.  sabina  tamar- 
iseifolia,  and  which  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
typical  or  parent  plant.  In  it  the  leafy  twigs  are  very 
slender  and  fine,  while  the  tint  of  colouring  is  decidedly 
superior  to  that  of  the  parent,  being  of  a  silvery  green, 
while  the  other  may  be  described  as  almost  a  Yew 
green,  relieved  here  and  there  by  glimpses  of  not  too 
conspicuous  silver.  It  is  a  very  desirable  rock  plant, 
while  for  planting  where  space  is  confined,  or  where 
from  the  dryness  and  poorness  of  the  soil  hardly  any¬ 
thing  else  could  eke  out  even  a  miserable  existence,  it 
has  certainly  very  few  equals  and  no  superiors. 

Propagation  of  either  is  easily  effected  both  by 
layering  and  from  cuttings,  the  former  being  the 
quicker  and  surer  plan,  while  the  latter  is  not  to  be 
despised  where  quantity  irrespective  of  size  is  a  point  of 
first  consideration.  They  grow  with  great  freedom 
even  in  poor  sandy  or  stony  soil,  and  no  matter  how 
exposed  to  wind  or  sunshine  be  the  position,  they  soon 
make  themselves  visible  by  the  pleasing  healthy- 
looking  foliage  tint  they  quickly  assume. 

The  planting  season  is  now  at  its  height,  so  I  cannot 
do  better  than  recommend  those  in  search  of  a  carpet 
Evergreen  to  give  the  typical  Savin,  or  its  still  more 
desirable  variety,  a  fair  trial,  and  with  the  results 
obtained  I  feel  sure,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
they  will  be  quite  satisfied. — A.  D.  Webster. 

- - 

TROPICAL  FERNS.* 

The  order  Filices  is  (as  I  have  no  doubt  is  well  known 
to  all)  the  highest  and  most  important  of  that  division 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  called  Cryptogamia,  or  the 
flowerless  plants.  These,  instead  of  having  the  true 
leaves  of  flowering  plants,  are  furnished  with  numerous 
leaf-like  expansions,  termed  fronds,  which,  in  addition 
to  performing  the  functions  of  true  leaves,  produce 
vegetable  organs  known  as  spores,  which  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  produced  at  the  back  of  the  fronds, 
generally  at  the  termination  of  a  vein,  or  in  the  axil  of 
the  forking  of  a  vein.  The  way  that  the  spores  are 
arranged  form  the  ground  of  the  plan  by  which  the 
order  is  divided  into  its  sub-orders,  tribes  and  genera. 
The  largest  sub-order  of  Filices  is  Polypodiaceie,  which 
numbers  about  50  genera  and  nearly  1,000  species. 

Classification. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  Ferns  for  purposes  of  classi¬ 
fication  are  the  involucrative  and  exiuvolucrative. 
With  the  former,  the  sporangia  or  spore  cases,  con¬ 
taining  the  minute  spores,  are  arranged  in  clusters, 
varying  in  shape  from  round  in  the  Aspidium  to  linear- 
oblong  as  in  Asplenium,  the  whole  being  covered  by 
an  involucre  or  indusium.  The  genera  of  this  division 
are  defined  according  to  the  formation  of  the  clusters 

fA  paper  read  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Staden,  of  Kew,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Chiswick  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association  on 
November  15th. 


and  their  covering,  and  the  mode  of  deliverance  of  the 
involucre,  some  of  the  genera  bearing  great  superficial 
resemblance,  notably  Asplenium  and  Scolopendrinm. 
The  two  genera  most  difficult  to  distinguish  are 
Aspidium  and  Hephrodium.  The  sori  of  the  former 
are  peltate,  or  shield-shaped,  the  latter  reniform,  and 
unless  seen  in  a  young  state,  the  involucre,  which  in 
many  species  is  deciduous  at  an  early  stage,  falls,  and 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discern  the  difference  between 
the  two. 

Another  mode  by  which  Ferns  are  classified  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  venation.  By  some  botanists  this 
is  considered  much  more  reliable,  as  it  is  not  inclined 
to  so  many  variations  of  form  in  the  same  genus,  as  is 
the  fructification.  In  the  exinvolucrative  class,  the 
spore  cases  are  arranged  in  many  forms  and  shapes, 
from  the  minute  dots  of  some  of  the  Polypodiums,  to 
the  large  masses  in  the  Acrostichums  and  Platyceriums. 
According  to  the  shape  and  size  of  these  the  genera  are 
divided.  The  division  of  species  is  made  according  to 
minor,  but  as  much  as  possible  well-defined  and 
permanent  distinctions.  This  is  a  matter  much  more 
difficult  than  may  be  imagined,  as  some  of  what  are 
usually  permanent  features,  are  liable  to  great  variation, 
as,  for  instance,  Acrostichum  variabile,  which,  at 
times,  instead  of  producing  the  sori  in  one  compact 
mass  as  Acrostichums  usually  do,  will  show  it  in  small 
Polipodoid  dots,  making  the  plant  the  exact  counter¬ 
part  of  Polypodium  hemionitideum,  which  at  all  times 
it  resembles  in  form  and  shape  of  frond. 

Propagation. 

The  reproduction  of  Ferns  from  spores  is  the  means 
usually  adopted  by  nature  for  the  multiplication  of 
most  species,  and  except  in  comparatively  few  cases, 
this  method  must  be  followed  by  the  cultivator.  The 
collecting  of  spores,  especially  of  rare  and  reluctant 
germinating  species,  should  be  a  matter  of  great  care, 
inasmuch  as  if  they  become  mingled  with  any  of  the 
coarser-growing  kinds,  as  Nephrodium  molle  and 
Adiantum  cuneatum  (which  will  germinate  anywhere), 
they  are  almost  sure  to  be  outgrown  and  killed  in  the 
prothallus  stage.  Experience  and  careful  investigation 
are  required  in  seizing  upon  the  exact  time  to  gather 
the  spores,  and  although  some  species  will  germinate 
and  produce  any  quantity  of  young  Ferns  by  merely 
placing  a  fertile  frond,  or  part  of  one,  in  soil,  others 
require  to  be  carefully  distributed  and  sown  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe. 

A  method  sometimes  adopted  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  and  spread  on  it  a  small  quantity  of 
sporangia  which  appear  to  be  mature.  If  the  spores 
are  ripe  the  cases  will  burst,  and  although  in  some 
species  a  lens  is  required  to  see  this,  a  great  many  show 
it  to  the  naked  eye,  resembling  thousands  of  small  fleas 
hopping  about.  Being  sure  that  the  spores  are  in  a  fit 
state,  shake  them  over  the  soil  as  evenly  as  possible. 
The  latter  should  previously  be  prepared  in  4-in.  pots, 
that  most  suitable  being  pure  fresh  loam.  Some 
growers  adopt  the  practice  of  burning  the  soil,  to  free 
it  from  any  foreign  vegetable  matter  that  might  spring 
up  and  prove  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  young 
Ferns  ;  but  I  do  not  recommend  that  plan,  as  I  do  not 
think  the  spores  germinate  so  freely  as  in  the  loam  in  a 
natural  state.  A  very  good  substance  on  which  to  sow 
spores  is  clean  sandstone.  The  use  of  this  is  specially  to 
be  advised  for  those  kinds  which  are  likely  to  be  a  long 
time  germinating,  such  as  Dicksonias  and  others  of  an 
arborescent  nature,  as  it  is  not  apt  to  turn  sour  so  soon 
as  loam.  It  should  first  be  soaked  in  soft- water —a 
remark  that  applies  to  any  substance  which  may  be 
used — for  if  the  surfaces  on  which  the  spores  are  sown 
are  watered  after  they  have  been  deposited,  it  is  a  great 
chance  if  they  do  not  perish. 

The  length  of  time  taken  by  spores  to  germinate 
varies  very  much  according  to  the  species.  Some  of 
the  free-growing,  such  as  Gymnogramme  chrysophylla 
and  Pteris  eretica,  will  produce  prothalli  in  a  week  or 
two,  while  others  will  show  us  no  signs  for  months,  and 
with  filmy  Ferns  sometimes  over  a  year.  The  first 
signs  of  the  spores  proving  fertile  is  the  appearance  of 
a  green  mossy  substance  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
This  is  composed  of  prothalli,  which  are  sometimes 
produced  so  thickly  as  to  seem  one  green  mass ;  but  if 
examined  carefully,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  flat, 
leaf-like  bodies.  Each  one  is  a  prothallus,  and  may  be 
termed  the  first  life  of  the  Fern.  From  the  under-side 
of  this  are  thrown  out  very  fine  hair-like  roots,  by 
which  it  is  fastened  lightly  to  the  soil,  and  besides 
these,  the  reproductive  organs — that  is,  the  arche- 
gonium,  or  female,  and  the  antheridium,  or  male. 
The  latter  contain  the  antherzoids,  which,  when  ripe, 
are  liberated,  and  being  in  a  continual  whirling  motion, 
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one  falls  on  the  archegonium,  fertilises  it,  and  from 
this  the  young  Fern  is  sent  forth. 

The  prothallus  is  deciduous,  and  ceases  to  exist  as 
soon  as  the  Fern  has  taken  root.  The  pricking  off  of 
the  sporelings  is  a  very  delicate  operation,  especially  in 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  that  the  prothalli  should  be 
so  transplanted  before  fertilisation  takes  place.  In 
some  instances,  this  must  be  done  when  the  prothalli 
spring  up  in  such  abundance,  and  overlap  each  other 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  organs  of  generation 
performing  their  functions.  When  taken  from  the 
sporeling  pot,  the  prothalli  should  be  placed  about  £  in. 
apart  in  6-in.  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  any 
light  compost.  Having  grown  to  the  extent  of  four  or 
five  fronds,  they  should  be  placed  in  thumb-pots.  It 
is  necessary  to  add  that  all  these  operations  should  be 
performed  in  the  propagating  house,  and  the  plants 
grown  up  to  the  stage  mentioned  in  a  separate  frame  in 
the  said  house. 

There  are  other  ways  by  which  Ferns  may  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  by  which  they  extend  themselves.  The 
first  and  most  important  is  by  means  of  the  buds  which 
some  species  produce  on  the  fronds,  known  as  bulbils. 
These  may  in  many  cases  be  taken  directly  from  the 
fronds,  inserted  in  soil,  and  will  quickly  grow  into 
plants ;  but  with  others,  a  portion  of  the  plant  itself 
must  be  removed,  and  then  fastened  in  the  soil  until 
the  bud  has  rooted.  Some’genera  may  be  propagated 
from  root-buds,  such  as  Platycerium  alcicorne,  Adian- 
tum  amabile  and  others.  These  must  become  estab¬ 
lished  before  removal  from  the  parent,  for  if  taken 
away  in  a  young  state  they  are  almost  certain  to  die. 
Some  of  the  species  of  the  order  Marattiacese  may  be 
increased  from  the  scales  or  stipules  growing  from  the 
base  of  the  fronds,  which,  when  taken  from  the  plant 
should  be  placed  in  sand  or  any  compost  which 
will  not  readily  decompose,  and  then  plunged  in 
bottom-heat.  They  will  in  time  produce  fronds,  but 
are  a  long  time  growing  into  specimens,  and  the  method 
is  not  to  be  recommended,  except  for  the  multiplication 
ot  very  rare  species,  or  those  which  are  difficult  to 
reproduce  from  spores. 

( To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

PRESERVING  CALCEOLARIAS 

DURING  WINTER. 

At  p.  219  of  your  issue  for  the  7th  inst.,  “Gillie 
Callurn  ”  describes  his  method  of  keeping  these  invalu¬ 
able  bedding  plants  during  the  winter  months.  He 
commences  very  systematically  by  first  getting  his 
frame  put  in  order,  with  a  good  bottom  of  coal  ashes, 
&c.,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  having  the  compost 
made  perfectly  firm  before  putting  on  a  surfacing  of 
sand — a  point  I  consider  most  essential  in  the  keeping 
of  Calceolarias,  as  well  as  of  all  other  kinds  of  cuttings. 
I  would  strongly  recommend  all  growers  to  put  a 
good  covering  of  soot  below  their  compost,  so  as  to 
prevent  worms  from  throwing  up  the  cuttings  and 
mixing  the  compost  with  the  sand.  A  great  many 
people  consider  it  a  difficult  task  to  keep  Calceolarias 
all  the  winter,  and  “  Gillie  Callum  ”  himself  seems  to 
bestow  upon  them  a  deal  of  needless  labour  in  the  way 
of  covering.  With  your  permission,  I  will  describe  my 
method  of  keeping  these  plants  in  a  cold  frame  ;  but 
being  only  a  foreman,  some  may  think  it  presumption 
on  my  part  to  do  so.  Still,  I  think  the  easiest  way  is 
the  best,  especially  for  us  young  men,  and  the  hint  may 
he  useful  to  some.  What  say  you,  brother  foremen  ? 

I  think  the  third  week  of  October  quite  soon  enough 
to  put  in  the  cuttings.  They  should  be  kept  close  for 
at  least  a  fortnight  or  so,  but  do  not  resort  to  shading 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  greatly  weakens  them. 
After  they  get  nicely  firmed  and  set  up,  take  the 
lights  entirely  off,  and  do  not  put  them  on  until  frost 
is  anticipated.  In  the  case  of  continued  heavy  rains 
they  might  be  put  on,  although  I  always  think  a  good 
shower  does  them  no  harm.  When  the  lights  are  put 
on  to  ward  off  frost  have  them  tilted  up  4  ins.  at  the 
back,  and  do  not  close  them  entirely,  unless  there  is 
14°  or  15°  of  frost.  The  hardier  you  keep  them  the 
better.  I  was  accustomed  to  covering  and  “coddling” 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  for  the  past  three  seasons  I 
have  kept  them  without  having  them  matted  over  once. 
I  have  seen  them  hurried  with  snow,  which  drifted  in 
on  them,  and  was  alarmed  at  the  time,  but  after  it 
disappeared  they  looked  as  fresh  as  could  be.  Here  we 
have  144  square  feet  of  framing  filled  with  good 
healthy  stuff,  and  I  may  mention  that  we  had  a  fall  of 
4  inches  of  snow  on  the  7th  inst,  with  10°  of  frost  on 
the  following  morning.  They  were  left  open  as  usual, 


and  to-day  they  look  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
buried  in  leaves. — Alex.  James,  Duncombe  Park 
Gardens,  Helmslcy,  Yorkshire,  Oct.  10th. 


“Gillie  Calluji  ”  would  be  delighted  to  adopt 
“  Stafford’s  ”  system  of  preserving  Calceolarias  during 
winter,  as  he  does  not  believe  in  unnecessary  labour  of 
any  kind,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  “Stafford’s” 
system  would  be  so  suitable  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
as  it  is  in  the  midland  counties  of  England.  “Gillie 
Callum  ”  remembers  that  not  many  years  ago  a  pit  of 
Potatoswas  destroyed  by  frost  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  where  he  keeps  his  Calceolarias,  and  the  pit  was 
covered' to  a  depth  of  14  ins.  with  soil  besides  a  few 
inches  of  bracken.  Under  such  circumstances  a  single 
mat  would  be  rather  a  light  covering.  In  the  same 
garden,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  Broccoli  during 
winter. — Gillie  Galium. 

- - ■ 

VINE  BORDERS— RESTRICTION. 

In  introducing  this  important  and  far-reaching  subject 
(p.  181),  your  able  correspondent,  Mr.  Gaut,  courteously 
invites  others  to  give  the  results  of  their  practice  and 
observations,  and  though  I  must  differ  from  him  in 
some  degree,  I  at  the  same  lime  give  him  great  credit 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  this 
subject.  Mr.  Gaut’s  case  in  point,  where  he  speaks  of 
lifting  old  Vines  and  re-planting  in  fresh  soil,  when 
carefully  carried  out  has  its  advantages,  but  in  nine 
out  of  ten  instances  it  is  preferable  to  plant  young 
Vines.  The  restriction  principle  in  such  a  case  works 
wonders,  as  all  the  roots  can  be  secured  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  thus  make  a  good  start.  With  long,  bare, 
rambling  roots  a  certain  amount  of  mutilation  is 
inevitable,  and  thus  success  at  first  is  impossible. 

In  almost  every  case  it  is  quite  practical,  though 
not  always  practicable,  to  have  inside  and  outside 
borders  combined,  and  yet  restrict  the  roots  ;  but 
there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception.  I  think  in 
every  case  due  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  atmo¬ 
spherical  conditions,  situation,  level,  &c.  As  the 
gardens  here  are  exceptionally  situated,  being  only 
4  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  in  close  proximity  to  a 
river,  the  bed  of  which  is  about  3  ft.  below  the  garden- 
level,  and  having  an  exceptionally  humid  atmosphere, 
great  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  constructing  the  Vine 
borders. 

When  I  took  charge  here,  the  Vines  were  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  on  examining  the  borders 
outside  and  inside,  I  determined  on  adopting  radical 
measures.  I  lifted  the  Vines  from  both  borders  in  one 
structure,  carefully  preserving  and  laying  aside  all  roots, 
nude  as  they  were.  When  all  were  up,  I  had  them 
carefully  tied  up  in  mats,  and  slung  to  the  wire  rods 
inside  the  house.  In  tracing  the  roots,  we  found  them 
away  under  a  walk,  crossing  to  the  herbaceous  border, 
and  under  the  drainage,  right  into  the  subsoil.  In  the 
latter  situation,  handfuls  of  decayed  rotten  fibre,  self- 
detached  and  saturated  with  water,  was  the  result  of 
our  search.  What  else  could  be  expected  in  such  a 
situation,  at  a  depth  of  5  ft.  ? 

Seeing  the  condition  of  things,  I  adopted  a  higher 
level — viz.,  2J  ft.  below  the  ground  level — concreted 
the  bottom,  and  placed  the  drainage  thereon  with  great 
care.  I  then  prepared  a  fresh  border  by  laying  turves 
(inverted),  all  over,  proceeding  with  a  mixture  of  good 
sound  loam,  lime  rubbish,  charcoal  and  broken  brick¬ 
bats,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Thomson’s  Vine 
Manure,  and  laying  the  roots  in  at  intervals.  I  have 
no  belief  in  animal  manure  in  the  composition  of  a 
Vine  border,  save  for  mulching.  Those  Vines  improved 
immensely,  and  though  this  was  done  in  February — 
not  by  choice,  but  by  force  of  circumstances — we  had 
a  fair  crop  the  same  season  by  closing  the  house  and 
allowing  them  to  come  away  naturally.  The  following 
year  the  Grapes  were  greatly  improved — indeed,  were 
all  that  could  be  desired,  as  a  proof  of  which  they  took 
first  prize  at  a  provincial  show. 

By  frequent  examinations  in  the  growing  season,  I 
discovered  that  theVoots  in  the  outside  border  were 
making  little  progress,  while  those  inside  seemed  to 
appreciate  all  that  had  been  done  for  them  in  a  marked 
degree,  filling  the  new  border  with  healthy  feeding 
roots,  and  under  the  mulching  a  mass  of  spongioles 
were  visible  by  June.  Further  observations  induced 
me  to  cut  the  outside  roots  clean  off  at  the  end  of  the 
third  season  just  as  the  leaves  were  colouring,  without 
apparent  inj  ury  to  the  Vines.  Planting  a  new  vinery 
— all  late  Vines — the  following  year  I  resolved  on  an 
inside  border,  and  made  one  the  same  depth  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  and  filled  it  in  the  same  way,  planting  the  Vines 


as  they  pushed  into  growth.  They  could  have  carried 
a  full  crop,  at  least,  the  third  season  ;  and  now  in  their 
fifth  year  they  are  all  that  one  could  wish,  carrying 
and  finishing  heavy  crops,  and  not  showing  the 
slightest  signs  of  depression,  no  spider,  no  thrips,  no 
shanking.  I  also  planted  a  Muscat  house  last  spring 
on  the  same  principle  as  above,  and  anticipate  equally 
good  results. 

I  am  now  so  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  inside 
borders  against  outside  that  I  would  not  hesitate 
adopting  the  principle  anywhere  ;  although  given  an 
elevated  situation  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  all  other 
things  favourable,  I  would  not  confine  myself  to  inside 
borders  for  mid-season  Grapes  ;  but  by  no  means  for 
early  or  late  Grapes  would  I  have  outside  borders  if 
space  permitted  inside. 

No  doubt  watering  has  to  be  carefully  attended  to 
where  the  roots  are  all  inside,  but  there  is  one  advan¬ 
tage — you  can  see  when  water  is  required,  and  have 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  every  drop  is  applied  in 
the  proper  place,  and,  therefore,  all  acting  its  proper 
part  ;  and,  further,  the  annual  top-dressing  must  be 
well  done  as  also  the  compost  be  good. 

In  comparing  results  here,  I  may  just  add  that  where 
shanking  used  to  be  the  rule  it  is  now  the  exception  ; 
even  with  a  double  quantity  of  Grapes  in  the  same 
houses.  Flavour  and  finish  are  also  quite  superior, 
and  the  Vines  have  the  appearance  of  going  on  any 
length  of  time  in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  I  believe  with 
care  will  do  so  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. — 
J.  Proctor,  Glenfinart,  Ardentinny,  N.B. 


About  two  years  and  five  months  ago  I  came  here  as 
gardener — it  was  in  the  month  of  July — and  to  my 
great  surprise  I  found  the  second  gardener  syringing 
the  Grapes  in  a  house  of  Hamburghs.  They  were 
stoning  at  that  time,  and  were  so  infested  with  thrip 
and  red-spider  that  I  cut  away  some  of  the  very  worst 
of  the  foliage,  being  ashamed  to  see  it.  I  then  gave 
orders  to  stop  all  syringing,  and  had  the  house  damped 
down  with  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard,  which 
was  diluted  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  clear  water. 
This  was  kept  up  for  a  fortnight,  and  we  used  the 
manure  water  at  full  strength  for  the  next  two  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I  had  completely  got  rid  of  the 
thrip  and  red-spider,  and  then  gave  air  night  and  day 
freely,  still  damping  down,  but  with  clear  water.  The 
fruit  by  this  time  had  almost  finished  colouring,  and  I 
was  so  ashamed  of  them  that  the  farther  I  kept  away 
from  the  vinery  the  better  it  was  for  my  temper.^  I 
thought  I  had  the  worst  house  of  Grapes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  for  had  a  lad  been  set  to  swish  a  whitewash 
brush  at  them  they  could  not  have  looked  worse,  and 
they  had  no  flavour. 

October  came,  and  I  tackled  the  border,  which  is 
about  30  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide.  I  took  a  spade  and 
cut  a  trench  its  whole  length,  leaving  only  6  ft.  of  the 
old  border.  The  roots  were  cut  clean  through,  and  I 
had  the  soil  from  the  bottom  half  cleared  away ; 
then  some  2  ft.  of  the  soil  that  was  left  was  forked 
out  from  among  the  roots  down  to  the  drainage,  and 
that  too  was  cleared  away.  I  then  cut  away  some  of 
the  old  roots  back  to  the  soil  left,  and  also  cut  over  the 
tips  of  those  which  had  been  chopped  off  with  the 
spade,  re-laying  them  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  broken 
bricks,  charcoal,  and  farmyard  manure.  I  also  removed 
about  6  ins.  of  the  old  soil  from  the  top  of  that  portion 
of  the  border  that  had  not  been  disturbed,  and  added 
about  3  ins.  of  fresh  material.  At  that  time  the  Vines 
were  carrying  about  three-parts  of  a  crop  of  Grapes,  and 
I  had  the  whole  border  covered  with  long  litter  from 
the  stable  to  a  depth  of  about  6  ins.,  when  the  Grapes 
kept  fairly  plump  until  they  were  finished  about  the 
third  week  in  December. 

In  due  time  the  Vines  were  pruned  back  to  the  last 
eye,  the  house  cleaned  and  lime-washed,  and  the  canes 
dressed  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  soot,  soft-soap,  sulphur 
and  cow-manure.  Only  sufficient  heat  was  applied  to 
keep  out  frost  until  I  started  them  about  the  first  or 
second  week  in  March.  That  season  (1888)  I  had  a 
good  crop  of  small  bunches,  but  the  berries  were  large 
and  the  colour  A  1.  This  year  I  have  had  good  useful¬ 
sized  bunches  and  large  berries,  the  colour  again  being 
good  and  the  flavour  excellent. 

I  have  not  added  any  soil  to  the  border,  except  some 
3  ins.  of  top-dressing,  and  the  usual  covering  in  winter 
to  keep  out  frost  and  snow.  As  to  the  merits  of  inside 
and  outside  borders,  with  proper  management,  I  con¬ 
sider  one  as  good  as  the  other  for  mid-season  and  late 
crops  ;  but  for  early  forcing  I  should  prefer  the  border 
inside,  as  the  roots  would  not  then  be  exposed  to  severe 
weather.  I  have  been  tempted  to  relate  my  experience 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service  to  less  experienced 
gardeners  in  small  places. — Edward  Coleman,  Camilla 
Lacey  Gardens,  Dorking,  Surrey. 
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The  Currant-Bud  Mite. 

I  enclose  a  few  twigs  of  diseased  Black  Currants  to 
see  whether  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers, 
know  anything  about  the  cause  or  how  to  prevent  it. 
I  have  had  experience  of  the  disease  for  a  good  many 
years  now,  but,  as  yet,  have  been  unable  to  get  any  re¬ 
liable  information  on  the  matter.  One  thing  I  have 
found  to  my  cost,  is,  that  it  destroys  all  hope  of  ever 
being  able  to  gather  any  fruit  from  affected  bushes. 
The  disease  is  partial  to  localities.  I  believe  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  known  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  while 
here — around  Glasgow— gardens  that  used  to  produce 
splendid  crops  of  this  useful  fruit  cannot  grow  them 
now  for  more  than  three  or  four  years,  as  they  become 
useless.  In  the  gardens  here,  for  example,  some  years 
ago  the  Black  Currants  were  a  sight  to  behold,  while 
now  they  cannot  be  grown  but  a  few  years  before 
the  enemy  appears.  I  made  a  plantation  five  years 
ago  exactly,  in  ground  thoroughly  prepared  for  their 
reception.  For  a  time  they  did  well,  and  I  thought 
our  enemy  had  gone  to  pastures  new,  when  lo  !  this 
winter  I  have  had  to  uproot  several  bushes  affected  as 
you  see.  If  you  would  kindly  bring  the  subject 
under  the  notice  of  your  readers  I  am  confident  it 
would  be  profitable  and  instructive  to  many  of  them. 
I  am  communicating  with  some  of  my  professional 
friends  on  the  subject,  and  should  I  get  any  further 
information  you  shall  hear. — J.  Simons,  Ccvpelrig. 
[We  examined  the  specimens  sent  us,  and  found 
the  buds  literally  swarming  with  mites— one  bud  pro¬ 
bably  containing  hundreds.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
at  the  mites  to  destroy  them,  as  they  live  protected  by 
the  scales,  and  at  present  are  found  located  on  the 
iving  scales  or  young  leaves,  which,  by  sucking  their 
juices,  they  cause  to  become  greatly  thickened  and 
spongy.  Buds,  therefore,  containing  mites  may  readily 
be  detected.  At  the  winter  pruning  all  these  swollen 
buds  should  be  cut  off  and  burned  at  once,  to  destroy 
the  mite  and  prevent  it  spreading  to  other  and  healthy 
buds.  The  bushes  should  be  gone  over  again  after  they 
come  into  leaf,  and  have  all  those  buds  which  fail  to  open 
cut  away  and  burned.  All  this  should  be  done  on  the 
very  first  appearance  of  the  pest  in  healthy  plantations 
of  the  Black  Currant. — Ed.] 

Monster  Vegetables. 

I  AH  very  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  A.  Dean  in  his  paper 
on  “  Yegetables  for  Exhibition  ”  condemns  the  present 
system  of  regarding  size  as  a  primary  qualification 
in  exhibition  vegetables.  I  frequently  see  monstrous 
specimens,  which  I  admit  to  be  of  good  quality  also, 
but  I  always  ask  this  question  :  Of  what  use  are  they 
for  a  gentleman’s  table  ?  I  have  for  many  years  fre¬ 
quently  had  to  assist  in  judging  vegetables,  amongst 
other  things,  and  in  the  gentlemen’s  gardeners’  classes 
I  lean  very  much  to  fitness  for  a  gentlemen’s  table  by 
moderate  size,  symmetry  and  quality,  and  leave  monster 
vegetables  alone.  Who  wants  monster  Cauliflowers, 
gigantic  Potatos,  or  old  Vegetable  Marrows  ?  In  the 
cottagers’  classes  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  size, 
when  other  good  qualities  accompany  it,  for  a  working¬ 
man's  table  demands  plenty  of  eatables.  We  seem  to 
be  drifting  into  a  system  of  growing  for  size  nowadays  ; 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  some  hard  hits  at  our  monster 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  so  very  misleading  as  they 
are  to  those  who  know  so  little  of  growing  for  exhibition, 
and  think  it  so  easy  to  get  such  blooms.  Your  ex¬ 
cellent  Chrysanthemum  notes  in  The  Gardening 
World  of  the  14th  inst.  admirably  treats  on  this 
subject. — Brassica. 

The  Riviera. 

!l  Hardly  less  noteworthy,  as  bearing  on  the  habits  of 
this  vast  and  magnificent  department  of  the  vegetable 
world,  is  Mr.  Watson’s  conclusion  that  the  long 
brilliant  sunshine  and  high  temperature  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  shores,  instead  of  making  vegetation  delicate 
in  constitution,  really  fortifies  it  to  bear  the  winter’s 
cold.”  This  remarkable  statement  is  taken  from  a 
short  leader  in  the  Daily  News  of  a  recent  date,  which 
deals  with  a  report  on  vegetation  in  the  Riviera,  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Kew,  to  his  superiors  after 
paying  an  official  visit  to  that  delectable  region.  I 
hope  Mr.  Watson  had  a  jolly  time  of  it,  but  if  he  made 
no  greater  discovery  than  is  furnished  in  the  opinion 
above  expressed,  his  report  is  not  worth  the  cost 
incurred  in  obtaining  it.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  common  in  elementary  horticulture  at 


home,  it  is  the  fact  that  summer  heat  serves  to  harden 
and  mature  growth,  and  render  it  invulnerable  to 
winter  cold.  We,  at  home,  do  have  winter  cold,  whilst 
out  in  the  Pdviera,  absurdly  enough,  hard  frosts  are 
rare,  and  the  cold  season  short.  The  Daily  News 
leader  writer  must  surely  have  been  poking  fun. — -A. 

The  Rose  of  Jericho. 

We  have  lately  had  two  of  these  very  curious  and 
interesting  plants  sent  to  us.  When  we  received  them 
they  looked  like  small  tufts  of  dead  and  shrivelled 
leaves,  but  on  placing  one  of  them  in  water,  in  less 
than  an  hour  it  expanded  and  opened  out  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  green  rosette.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
read  the  various  descriptions  of  this  interesting  plant. 
It  grows  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Barbary,  especially  on  the  arid  plains  bordering  on 
the  Bed  Sea.  After  flowering  it  contracts  itself  into  a 
round  ball,  the  branches  become  dry  and  curl  inwards, 
and  it  is  readily  torn  up  by  the  winds  and  tossel  about, 
often  being  whirled  over  the  sands  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  until  it  reaches  the  sea  or  some  moist  spot,  or 
moistened  by  rain,  when  its  branches,  which  are 
delicate  hygrometers,  immediately  expand,  the  seed- 
vessels  burst,  and  the  seeds  are  discharged  at  the  only 
time,  and  in  those  spots,  most  suitable  for  germination. 
It  will  remain  dry  and  withered  often  for  years,  but 
when  moistened  will  spring  into  life  again,  hence  its 
name  of  Resurrection  Plant.  It  is  a  superstition 
amongst  the  common  people  of  Palestine,  that  this  flower 
blossomed  the  instant  the  Saviour  was  born,  and 
remained  open  till  Easter,  hence  it  is  called  Kaf 
Maryam,  St.  Miry’s  Flower,  The  Holy  Rose,  or  Rose 
of  Jericho.  Its  botanical  name  is  Anastatica  Hiero- 
chuntina. — Alfred  Gaut,  Berwick  Gardens,  Shrewsbury . 

Two  useful  Eupatoriums. 

Of  Eupatorium  odoratum  and  E.  Weinmannianum, 
the  former  blooms  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  under 
good  treatment  produces  a  great  quantity  of  bloom  for 
cutting  purposes.  The  body  of  a  heated  pit  at  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  was  wholly  occupied  during  the 
autumn  and  early  part  of  wiDter  with  two  rows  of  large 
spreading  plants,  from  which  the  flowers  were  cut  as 
wanted.  Each  truss  was  cut  with  a  long  piece  of  stem, 
and  now  the  plants  are  furnishing  another  supply  by 
the  development  of  the  small  axillary  shoots  ;  but  the 
supply  has  really,  however,  been  continuous.  Mr. 
"Wythes  grows  only  the  two  above  mentioned  species. 
As  is  well  known  amongst  cultivators,  E.  Weinmannia- 
num  naturally  does  not  flower  till  spring  under  the 
ordinary  treatment  accorded  this  class  of  subjects,  and 
the  stems  are  long  and  perfectly  upright.  By  growing 
a  batch  in  6-in.  pots  (which  are  smaller  than  for  ordi¬ 
nary  purposes),  and  putting  them  in  a  higher 
temperature,  Mr.  Wythes  forces  them,  as  it  were.  The 
greater  confinement  of  the  roots  in  small  pots,  favours 
early  forcing,  and  this  batch  is  now  showing  its  trusses 
of  bloom,  and  will  afford  a  supply  till  the  larger  plants 
come  into  bloom.  Owing  to  the  erect  habit  of  the 
stems,  the  plants  do  not  take  up  very  much  room. 
Both  species  are  plunged  out  of  doors  in  summer, 
otherwise  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  them 
properly  supplied  with  water,  and  without  that  they 
would  be  small  and  give  but  few  flowers.  All  were 
struck  from  cuttings  last  spring. 

Spathiphyllum  candidum. 

Few  of  the  Spathiphyllums  are  grown  by  cultivators  in 
general  ;  but  although  the  greater  number  have 
greenish  spathes,  their  flowers  are  in  many  cases 
strongly  and  not  unpleasantly  fragrant,  making  their 
presence  felt  whenever  they  come  into  bloom  in  a  hot¬ 
house  full  of  plants.  S.  candidum,  is,  however,  both 
neat  in  habit,  being  much  dwarfer  than  several  other 
species  we  occasionally  meet  with,  is  pleasantly  and 
not  too  powerfully  fragrant,  and  has  white  flowers. 
The  spathe  is  ovate,  narrowed  to  a  point,  pure  white 
above,  and  occasionally  tinted  with  green  beneath. 
The  spadix  is  short,  stout  and  creamy  white.  The 
ovate  lance-shaped  leaves  are  neat  in  habit,  light  green 
and  veiny.  It  was  introduced  in  1875  from  Colombia, 
and  is  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of  Anthurium 
candidum.  Few  private  establishments  can  yet  boast 
of  it,  but  we  saw  it  a  week  ago  at  Syon  House, 
Brentford. 

Gentiana  acaulis. 

Few  perennials  are  more  attractive  and  beautiful  than 
Gentiana  acaulis.  This  handsome  species,  of  which 
there  are  several  forms,  is  perhaps  the  more  extensively 
cultivated  of  all  Gentians,  probably  because  it  with¬ 


stands  division  of  the  root  better  than  any  of  its  con¬ 
geners,  and  consequently  is  less  difficult  to  propagate. 
All  Gentians  are  most  impatient  of  root  disturbance, 
therefore  frequent  transplanting  must  be  avoided.  In 
planting  it  is  important  to  select  a  permanent  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  they  can  remain  undisturbed  for  years, 
such  for  instance  as  a  prominent  position  on  the  rock- 
work,  or  as  an  edging  to  herbaceons  borders  or 
shrubberies.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  are  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  and  frequently  used.  Those  who  have 
studied  their  culture  closely  have  concluded  that  the 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  from  plants  grown 
in  a  good  depth  of  loamy  soil,  with  a  few  stones  inter¬ 
mixed,  and  some  placed  round  the  roots  to  assist  in 
retaining  the  moisture,  an  element  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  nearly  all  Gentians  during  the  period  of 
growth.  In  localities  or  situations  where  the  soil  is  of 
a  retentive  character  the  subject  under  notice  will 
succeed  satisfactorily  without  stones  being  placed  round 
its  roots.  I  remember  seeing  a  beautiful  row  of  this 
charming  little  plant  in  an  herbaceous  border  in  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  and  one  morning  about  the  beginning  of 
April  the  ground  was  covered  with  about  1  in.  of  snow, 
through  which  the  dark  blue  flowers  peeped  and  looked 
somewhat  curious,  but  sweetly  pretty. — J.  Peebles. 

The  Wood-leopard  Moth. 

The  stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees  are  more  often 
tunnelled  or  eaten  away  in  the  centre  than  growers 
in  general  imagine  ;  because  unless  one  is  continually 
amongst  the  trees,  and  has  them  under  close  obser¬ 
vation,  mischief  is  frequently  going  on  without  being 
noticed.  The  other  day,  Mr.  William  Caudwell,  the 
Ivies,  Wantage,  sent  us  a  branch  of  an  Apple  tree, 
about  1J  in.  in  diameter,  together  with  a  grub  or  cater¬ 
pillar,  which  had  completely  hollowed  out  the  branch, 
leaving  little  in  places  except  the  bark.  The  grub  was 
that  of  the  Wood-leopard  moth  (Zeuzera  CEsculi),  an 
inject  which  also  attacks  several  other  fruit  and  forest 
trees.  The  perfect  insect  is  large,  white  or  faintly 
greenish  yellow,  and  beautifully  spotted  with  bluish 
black.  The  grub  may  sometimes  be  destroyed  by 
pushing  a  stout  wire  into  its  burrow  and  crushing  it 
If  the  branch  is  very  much  hollowed  out  in  the 
interior,  it  may  be  cut  off  and  split  up  to  extract  the 
grub.  Fumes  of  sulphur  blown  into  the  burrow  have 
also  been  attended  with  success. 

- ►»$<- - - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

«♦» 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Plants  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  which  have  now 
nearly  or  quite  finished  up  their  bulbs,  should  be  kept 
dry  at  the  roots,  so  as  to  give  them  a  thorough  rest  for 
a  couple  of  months,  for  if  kept  moist  they  are  almost 
certain  to  commence  growing  again,  and  in  all 
probability  would  not  flower.  Experienced  growers 
know  how  necessary  it  is  to  see  the  flower  spikes  pushing 
out  of  the  young  growths  before  giving  the  plants  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  after  the  period  of  rest.  0. 
grande,  0.  Insleayi  and  its  varieties  may  also  be 
allowed  a  thorough  rest  now  that  the  bulbs  are  finished. 

Most  of  the  Trichopilias  having  done  growing  will 
require  but  little  water,  as  it  is  best  to  keep  them  as 
quiet  as  possible  at  the  present  time,  without  allowing 
the  bulbs  to  become  shrivelled,  and  the  flower  spikes 
will  come  away  strongly  later  on.  Laelia  anceps  in  its 
many  forms  is  now  making  a  brave  show,  but 
unfortunately  the  flowers  seldom  last  more  than  a 
fortnight,  and  are  very  easily  crippled  by  fog.  A  dry 
airy  position  will  suit  them  for  about  two  months  after 
they  go  out  of  flower  before  commencing  growth  again. 
Cattleya  Warneri  will  now  be  pushing  young  growths, 
and  should  be  kept  well  in  the  light  and  steadily 
growing. 

Masdevallias  of  the  Chimtera  section  now  in  warmer 
quarters  are  somewhat  subject  to  red-spider  at  this 
time  of  year,  especially  in  dry  houses ;  and  yellow 
thrip  is  apt  to  become  troublesome  among  the 
occupants  of  the  cool-house,  when  fire-heat  has  to  be 
used  for  any  length  of  time.  If  a  pail  containing 
tobacco-water  is  kept  handy,  a  dip  in  time  will 
probably  save  the  proverbial  nine.  —  TV.  P. 

Lycaste  leucantha. 

Amongst  the  several  species  of  Lycaste  grown,  it  is 
matter  for  wonder  that  the  one  under  notice  should  not 
be  more  largely  grown  by  cultivators  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  spreading  sepals  are  of  the  palest  green, 
while  the  petals  are  erect  and  white.  The  lip  is  also 
white,  and  the  terminal  lobe  is  pubescent  all  over  the 
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surface,  and  toothed  or  crenate'at  the  margin,  while 
the  throat  and  crest  are  pale  yellow.  The  flowers  are 
of  large  size,  and  produced  singly  on  the  scapes,  but 
there  are  several  of  the  latter  from  a  pseudo-bulb.  It 
has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  at  Syon  House, 
Brentford. 

Cypripedium  insigne. 

The  value  and  utility  of  this  old-fashioned  species  is 
well  recognised  by  those  who  grow  Orchids  in  quantity 
for  cut- flower  purposes.  A  fine  bank  of  it  occupies  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  a  north-aspect  house  at  Syon 
House.  None  of  the  named  varieties  of  C.  insigne 
are  flowering  at  present,  but  several  exhibit 
well-defined  colour  markings,  and  that,  coupled  with 
good  cultivation,  has  resulted  in  a  fine  display,  the 
lateness  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  northern 
aspect  of  the  house,  because  the  main  display  in  other 
gardens,  where  the  plants  are  under  different  conditions, 
has  been  over  for  some  time.  Mr.  DYythes  grows  them 
in  good,  rich,  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little  peat,  using 
large-sized  pots.  In  summer  he  places  them  in  a  cold 
frame,  so  that  they  are  at  all  times  kept  cool.  The 
floriferous  nature  of  the  plants  justifies  this  treatment. 

Maxillaria  picta. 

This  small  but  pretty  and  fragrant  species  is  now 
flowering  with  many  growers,  and  we  noted  a  fine  piece 
of  it  at  Syon  House  the  other  day.  It  was  grown 
in  a  pot,  and  the  loDg  arching  leaves  formed  a 
canopy  overhead,  underneath  which  the  flowers,  borne 
on  scapes  about  3  ins.  long,  clustered  in  large  numbers. 
They  are  rather  hidden  when  looked  at  from  above,  but 
when  the  plant  is  raised  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  or 
used  as  a  subject  for  a  vase,  the  effect  is  very  pretty. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  spotted  with 
purple,  while  the  lip  is  creamy  white  spotted  purple. 
The  pale  yellow  column  surmounted  by  a  prominent, 
blackish-maroon  anther  cap  is  very  curious  as  seen  pro¬ 
jecting  from  between  the  erect  petals  and  the  tube  of 
the  lip.  A  flower  of  a  larger  and  more  deeply-coloured 
variety  (the  external  spotting  and  the  internal  yellow 
here  being  much  better  defined)  was  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Walker,  gardener  to  H.  Druce,  Esq.,  The  Beeches, 
43,  Circus  Road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

Masdevallia  coccinea. 

This  species  was  originally  discovered  by  Linden  in 
1842  or  1843,  from  whose  dried  specimen  it  was  described 
by  Lindley.  It  was  re-discovered  by  Gustav  Wallis  in 
1869,  who  sent  it  to  Linden  at  Ghent,  when  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe  in  1870,  and  was  described 
and  figured  under  the  name  of  M.  Lindenii,  which 
must  now  be  dropped,  the  proper  name  by  right  of 
priority  being  M.  coccinea.  The  popular  M.  Harryana 
only  ranks  as  a  variety  of  it,  namely,  M.  c.  Harryana. 
The  variety  of  colouration  of  the  latter  in  its  native 
habitat  is  something  enormous  as  far  as  colour  is  con¬ 
cerned.  On  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  South  America,  it 
ranges  in  altitude  from  7,000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  It  is 
most  abundant  on  that  part  of  the  Cordillera  known  as 
the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Chita  ;  and  here  it  presents  a 
feature  sufficient  to  make  the  mouth  of  an  orchidist 
water.  Acres  of  ground  on  these  upland  slopes  are 
covered  with  it,  and  one  might  travel  over  miles  of 
ground,  and  still  be  trampling  down  this  handsome 
Masdevallia.  Varieties  occur  with  scarlet,  orange, 
yellow,  crimson-purple,  crimson-scarlet,  magenta-crim¬ 
son  and  creamy  white  flowers,  the  latter  being  the 
rarest,  and  both  that  and  the  pale  yellow  varieties 
occur  at  the  highest  elevation,  where  also  the  flowers 
are  largest.  At  the  lowest  limits  of  M.  c.  Harryana, 
the  typical  form,  with  its  colour  varieties,  prevails. 
- - 

Gardeners'  Improvement  Societies. 


***  We  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies  would  favour  us  with 
brief  notices  of  the  papers  read  and  business  done  at 
their  respective  regular  meetings.  Such  reports  should 
reach  the  office  not  later  than  Tuesday. 

Birmingham. 

1  ‘  The  Big  Gooseberry’’  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  John  Pope  at  the  meeting  of  this  association, 
held  on  October  10th,  and  he  drew  attention  to  the 
great  size  attained  by  the  Lancashire  prize  varieties  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  ordinary  culinary  kinds  ; 
and  advocated  the  cultivation  of  many  of  these  fine 
varieties  as  dessert  fruits,  as  such  were  not  only  pro¬ 
lific  bearers,  but  were  so  excellent  in  flavour.  Allusion 
was  made  to  the  fact  that  some  kinds  which  are  the 
most  popular  now  have  been  grown  for  a  great  number 


of  years,  such  as  Champagne,  Crown  Bob,  Warrington 
or  Ashton,  Whitesmith,  Pothus.  That  old  well-known 
variety,  Crown  Bob,  has  been  in  cultivation  going  on  for 
a  hundred  years,  and  was  then  considered  the  heaviest 
berry  of  all  ;  and  it  is  even  now  a  popular  market 
variety,  and  extensively  grown  for  that  purpose. 
Whinham’s  Industry  seems  now  to  be  fast  growing  into 
popularity  for  general  use,  but  our  old  friend  the  Red 
Warrington,  or  Ashton  Red,  will  hold  its  ground  yet. 
Many  persons  have  an  impression  that  the  large-fruited 
prize  varieties  are  shy  croppers,  and  of  indifferent 
flavour,  and  it  is  true  that  some  are  ;  but  many  varieties 
fruit  freely,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  some 
soTts  produce  a  lesser  quantity  of  berries  than  others, 
the  weight  is  made  up  by  the  greatly  increased  size  of 
the  berries.  There  are  varieties,  such  as  Companion,  a 
red  variety  ;  Leveller,  yellow  ;  Lord  Derby,  and  several 
others  which  possess  flavour,  and  such  kinds  richly 
deserve  more  attention  at  the  hands  of  practical 
gardeners  and  amateurs.  Mr.  Pope  alluded  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry,  and  said  that  as  a  rule 
sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  preparing  of 
good  sized  holes  with  good  soil  for  the  roots  to  get  into, 
in  place  of  which  a  spadeful  or  two  of  soil  taken  out 
sufficed  with  many,  a  little  manure  added,  and  the  tree 
hurriedly  planted  with  very  little  care.  The  Gooseberry 
caterpillar  was,  as  Mr.  Pope  stated,  one  of  the  greatest 
troubles  to  the  Gooseberry  grower,  and  he  recommended 
a  removal  of  the  top  soil  underneath  the  tree,  and  re¬ 
placing  by  fresh  soil,  and  a  covering  of  manure  ;  also 
well  dressing  and  syringing  the  trees  with  a  mixture  of 
soft-soap,  paraffin  oil,  and  water,  both  operations  to  be 
done  early  in  December.  A  discussion  followed,  and 
much  useful  information  resulted. 

Ealing  and  District. 

The  usual  weekly  assembly  of  this  society  took  place  on 
the  11th  inst.,  and  was  presided  over  by  Dir.  Geo. 
Cannon.  The  subject  of  the  evening  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  and  was  entitled  “  Shakesperian 
Gardening.”  Mr.  Gordon  delighted  his  audience  by 
his  references  to,  and  quotations  from,  the  celebrated 
bard,  whom  he  submitted  had  a  larger  knowledge  of 
the  gardening  of  his  day  than  many  were  willing  to 
admit.  As  evidence  of  this,  he  drew  copiously  upon 
the  philosophy  of  Shakespeare  on  this  subject,  and, 
with  reference  to  the  art  of  grafting  or  budding,  intro¬ 
duced  the  well-known  lines  in  the  “  Winter’s  Tale  ” 

“  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  noble  race  :  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature— change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.” 

Numerous  allusions  to  gardens  are  here  to  be  found, 
and  the  flowers  cultivated  therein,  and  these  form  some 
of  the  most  faithful  pictures  of  country  life  of  those 
distant  days.  He  thought  a  good  deal  of  the  beauty 
and  poetry  of  gardens  was  entirely  lost  on  account  of 
the  modern  rage  for  things  new  and  rare.  Although 
the  love  of  flowers  was  great  and  on  the  increase,  yet 
this  love  was  not  peculiar  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  a  perusal  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  others  would 
disclose. 

An  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  A.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Dee,  the  secretary’s 
foreman,  who  said  he  hailed  from  Stratford-on  Avon, 
and  had  been  employed  in  Shakespeare’s  Gardens,  took 
part,  and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gordon  ter¬ 
minated  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening. 

The  subjects  exhibited  comprised  three  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Cypripedium  from  Mr.  Chadwick  ;  two  well- 
grown  plants  of  Libonia  floribunda,  with  a  Justicia 
carnea,  from  Mr.  Long  (gardener  to  Mr.  Oakshott)  ;  a 
collection  of  berried  Solanums,  and  cut  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,  from  Mr.  Roberts  (gardener  to  J.  Harris,  Esq.); 
a  fine  Lycaste  Skinneri,  from  Mr.  Griggs  (gardener  to 
A.  G.  Dixon.  Esq.).  Mr.  Cox  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Bland) 
had  a  dish  of  Apples  ;  Mr.  Gates  (girdener  to  Professor 
Henslow),  a  pretty  white  Primula  sinensis  ;  and  Mr.  C. 
Holden,  three  blooms  of  Camellias.  These  weekly 
exhibitions  are  a  strong  feature  of  this  society,  and 
much  interest  and  friendly  rivalry  are  thus  displayed. 
Mr.  A.  Wright  was  to  the  fore  with  the  microscope,  and 
exhibited  pollen  grains  of  Hibiscus  rosea  sinensis,  and 
mounted  specimens  of  the  insect  called  the  yellow 
thrip,  so  destructive  to  Orchids,  Gloxinias,  &c. 

Reading  and  District. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
on  the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  Wm.  Lees  presiding.  The  paper 
real  was  on  the  “Primula  sinensis  from  1819  to  1SS9,’’ 
and  the  author  was  Mr.  James  Martin,  of  Messrs. 


Sutton  &  Sons’  London  Road  Nursery.  Some  good 
specimens  of  Chinese  Primulas  were  exhibited  by 
permission  of  Messrs.  Sutton,  and  served  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Martin’s  remarks,  and  bear  testimony  to  his 
skill  as  a  cultivator  and  hybridist.  After  commenting 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  Primula,  and  tracing  its 
progress  down  to  the  present  time,  Dir.  DIartin  gave 
cultural  instructions  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  to 
the  flowering  period,  and  gave  it  as  his  experience  that 
it  was  not  the  amount  of  labour,  so  much,  as  the 
greatest  amount  of  thoughtful  attention  to  details  that 
ensured  success.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed,  various  questions  were  put  and  answered. 
At  the  conclusion  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Mr.  Martin. 

Shrewsbury. 

On  the  12th  inst.  a  fairly  well-attended  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Dlusic  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  with  a  view  to 
reviving  an  Improvement  Society  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  town,  and  we  hope  will  be  attended  with  success. 
Dir.  A.  Gaut,  gardener  to  J.  Watson,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Berwick  House,  read  an  admirable  paper  on  manures, 
and  gave  point  to  his  text  by  exhibiting  a  good  collection 
of  crystalline  and  fossil  phosphates  as  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  superphosphates,  also  a  good  collection 
of  artificial  manures  in  glass  tubes,  which  proved  of 
great  interest  to  his  audience.  Dir.  W.  T.  Pritchard, 
Frankwell  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury,  has  undertaken  the 
duties  of  secretary. 

- - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  STOVE. 

Plants  for  Christmas  Decorations. — All  plants 
requiring  stove  temperature,  and  intended  for  decorative 
purposes  in  the  mansion  during  the  festive  season, 
should  be  inured  to  a  lower  temperature  for  about  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  25th.  This  will  harden  the 
foliage,  and  enable  it  better  to  withstand  the  arid 
atmosphere  and  the  effects  of  gas.  This  applies  to 
Palms,  Ferns,  Pandanus,  Aralias,  Dracaenas,  Crotons, 
and  similar  things,  which  are  brought  into  requisition 
on  such  occasions.  With  the  lower  temperature  it  will 
also  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  drier  atmosphere,  or 
harm  will  follow  by  the  condensation  of  moisture  upon 
the  plants. 

Forced  Plants. — In  order  to  prevent  a  dearth  of 
flowers  after  Christmas,  fresh  batches  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  forcing  pit  or  stove  without  delay.  These 
may  consist  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Aralias, 
Deutzias,  Lilacs,  Laburnum,  Astilbe  japonica  (Spiraea), 
and  other  subjects  which  may  be  in  hand. 

Aspidistra  lurida. — The  greatest  drawback  with 
this  plant  is  the  slow  rate  of  growth  it  makes,  and  the 
difficulty  of  propagating  it  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  age.  If  old  plants  are  pulled  to 
pieces  now,  re-potted,  and  placed  in  heat,  they  will 
soon  re-establish  themselves  and  be  ready  for  use  again. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  pieces  should  not  he 
made  too  small,  or  it  will  take  them  some  time  before 
they  get  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  any  value  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes.  There  are  three  forms  in  cultivation — 
namely,  the  type,  A.  1.  punctata  and  A.  1.  variegata. 
The  last  is  the  most  popular  and  ornamental. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Cinerarias. — The  late-flowering  batch  should  be  seen 
to  before  they  get  pot-bound,  otherwise  they  will  suffer 
permanent  injury,  and  throw  up  a  central  stem  only, 
bearing  comparatively  insignificant  flower-heads.  The 
present  shift  should  be  the  last  one.  Even  at  flowering 
time  well-grown  specimens  will  be  furnished  with  leaves 
to  the  very  base,  covering  the  pot.  To  ensure  this 
every  plant  should  have  plenty  of  space  to  develop 
without  crowding  of  the  foliage,  otherwise  the  latter, 
owing  to  its  thin  texture,  will  suffer  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — Such  things  as  Heaths, 
Epacrises  and  Camellias,  with  fine  fibrous  roots,  require 
careful  watering  during  the  dull  season,  and  although 
easily  managed  by  the  experienced,  yet  the  younger  and 
less-practised  members  of  the  profession  frequently  find 
difficulty  with  them,  and  find  evidence  ot  it  by  the 
dying  of  a  Heath,  or  by  the  Camellias  in  pots  dropping 
their  bu  Is.  Sufficient  water  should  be  given  to  moisten 
the  whole  ball,  and  no  more  till  the  soil  gives  evidence 
of  again  becoming  dry.  A  little  manure-water  given 
alternately  with  soot  water  will  assist  the  Camellias. 
If  the  buds  are  too  numerous,  thin  them,  and  a  light 
sprinkling  of  water  on  fine  days  would  also  assist  them. 
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THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — Growth  should  now  be  proceeding  apace  in 
the  earliest  house,  and  as  it  lengthens  a  higher  temper¬ 
ature  should  be  given.  When  the  bunches  show 
themselves,  the  night  temperature  may  be  raised  to  65°, 
unless  sharp  frost  prevails,  as  it  has  done  pretty  fre¬ 
quently  of  late.  Excessively  high  temperatures  should 
also  be  avoided  during  the  day  in  dark  and  foggy 
weather.  When  necessary  to  ventilate  during  bright 
days,  do  so  with  caution,  at  the  top  only,  and  close 
again  while  the  sun  is  still  strong.  A  moist  growing 
atmosphere  should,  however,  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  this  can  he  maintained  by  keeping  the  evaporating 
troughs  well  filled,  and  by  syringing  until  the  flowers 
are  about  to  open,  when  a  drier  condition  will  be  im¬ 
perative.  Fruit  of  Lady  Downes  and  Black  Alicante 
may  still  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  rods,  or  if  con¬ 
venience  offers,  the  bunches  may  be  cut  off,  bottled, 
and  taken  to  the  fruit  room.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the 
latter  be  kept  dry,  and  at  a  temperature  of  45°  or  there¬ 
abouts,  the  Grapes  will  keep  as  well  as  on  the  Vines, 
while  the  latter  would  be  greatly  improved  by  their 
removal. 

Cucumbers. — An  early  sowing  may  now  be  made  to 
succeed  the  plants  already  in  bearing.  There  is  always 
considerable  risk  of  losing  the  plants  at  this  dark 
season  of  the  year,  or  they  receive  a  severe  check  when 
being  singled  off  from  the  seed  pots.  To  avoid  this,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  sow  the  seeds  singly  in  60-sized  pots, 
so  that  when  shifting  them  on  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  break  the  ball  or  disturb  the  roots.  Plunge  the  pots 
in  a  forcing  bed  to  make  the  seedlings  germinate  freely. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Where  the  ground 
occupied  with  these  is  not  very  extensive,  it  will  be 
preferable,  where  the  plantations  are  getting  old,  to 
lift  a  row  or  so  every  year  or  every  second  year,  and 
prepare  the  ground  for  planting  afresh  by  heavily 
manuring  and  trenching  it  about  2  ft.  deep.  If  a 
reserve  stock  of  young  bushes  are  being  grown  on  in 
the  nursery  grounds,  the  best  should  always  be  taken 
for  the  new  plantation,  as  they  soon  come  into  bearing, 
and  furnish  a  supply  of  fruit,  so  that  those  that  are 
uprooted  are  not  missed. 

Lawns  and  Pleasure  Grounds. — The  trees  are 
all  leafless  now,  including  even  the  Beeches  and  Oaks, 
which  part  with  their  foliage  very  reluctantly.  There¬ 
fore  every  effort  should  he  made  to  have  the  shrubbery 
and  other  borders  raked  out,  the  lawns  swept,  rolled, 
and  made  tidy  before  the  end  of  the  month.  An  air  of 
neatness  always  gives  a  fresh  and  pleasing  appearance 
to  a  garden,  even  at  the  dullest  period  of  the  year. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

How  to  Cook  Cakdoons. — E.  Yeaman :  The  stalks  of  the 
inner  leaves  are  the  parts  that  are  eaten.  They  should  be  cut 
into  strips  about  4  ins.  long,  and  have  the  prickles  removed  with 
a  flannel.  Cardoons  Boiled. — Choose  a  few  sound  heads ;  cut 
them  into  pieces  about  6  ins.  long,  remove  the  prickles,  and 
blanch  them  in  boiling  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Scrape 
off  the  skin,  and  tie  them  in  bundles,  cover  them  with  nicely 
flavoured  stock,  and  boil  until  tender.  Drain  them,  and  serve 
on  toast  with  plenty  of  good  melted  butter.  Five  or  six  heads 
are  sufficient  for  a  dish.  Cardoons  Fried. — Proceed  as  for  boiled 
Cardoons,  and  when  tender  melt  a  little  butter  in  a  frying  pan, 
drain  the  Cardoons,  dredge  them  well  with  flour,  and  fry  them 
until  they  are  nicely  browned.  Send  to  table  with  melted 
butter.  Cardoons  Stewed. — Cut  the  Cardoons  into  pieces  about 
4  ins.  long,  remove  the  prickles,  and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan, 
cover  them  with  good  gravy,  and  stew  gently  until  tender. 
When  sufficiently  cooked,  thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  flour 
and  butter,  and  season  with  cayenne  and  salt,  and  add,  if  liked, 
a  glass  of  sherry.  Put  the  Cardoons  on  a  dish,  and  pour  the 
gravy  over  them.  Serve  very  hot. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines. — Corps:  You  must  prune  your  old 
Vines,  wash  them  carefully  with  Gishurst  Compound,  and  then 
paint  them  with  a  mixture  of  soft-s  ap,  sulphur,  and  clay  (with 
a  little  soot  to  darken  the  latter),  well  mixed  up  into  the  form 
of  thick  paint;  add  a  small  quantity  of  Stockholm  tar,  well 
mixing  it  by  boiling,  and  use  when  just  warm.  Next  wash  and 
cleanse  all  the  woodwork,  and  limewash  the  walls.  Some  will 
be  sure  to  escape,  but  by  keeping  a  sharp  watch  on  the  canes 
from  the  time  the  Vines  start  into  growth  again,  you  can  get  rid 
of  it. 

Names  of  Fkuits.— 3.  A.  P.:  1,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedlmg  ; 

2,  Cox’s  Pomona.  The  Pears  were  out  of  condition.  Please 
excuse  the  delay .  J.  Parkinson:  1,  not  recognised  ;  2,  a  small 
fruit  of  Beurre  d’Aremberg. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Parlcinson :  Adiantum  decorum.  W.  Y.: 
1,  Asplenium  Bobinsoni  (very  rare,  only  found  on  Norfolk 
Island) ;  2,  Hypolepis  Bergiana ;  3,  Asplenium  ebenum ;  4, 
Dendrobium  remulum ;  5,  next  week ;  6,  Polypodium  diversi- 
folium.  P.  M. :  1,  Begonia  maculata  ;  2,  Begonia  metallica  ; 

3,  Hippeastrum  reticulatum ;  4,  Calathea  (Maranta)  species :  5, 
Croton  Veitehianum ;  6,  Pteris  eretica  albo-lineata.  Oplismenis 
Burmanni  variegatus.  P.  P.  :  3,  Camellia  alba  plena.  The 
other  two  are  not  recognised. 


Primulas. — Corps :  See  our  number  for  Feb.  9th  last  (p.  371). 

To  Crystallise  Evergreess.— Constant  Reaxter :  There  are 
several  ways  by  which  Evergreens  may  be  made  to  appear  as  if 
under  the  influence  of  frost.  Ground  glass  and  powdered  mica 
are  sold  at  the  shops  for  this  purpose,  and  you  may  get  what 
you  want  by  letting  the  shopkeeper  know  what  you  intend 
doing.  There  is  another  method  by  which  you  can  crystallise 
fresh  or  dried  leaves,  or  even  flowers.  Grasses,  when  dried  and 
crystallised,  may  be  preserved  for  an  unlimited  time  and  look 
effective,  provided  you  cover  them  with  a  bell-glass,  so  as  to 
exclude  dust.  Make  a  strong  solution  of  alum  in  hot  water,  and 
when  the  latter  has  cooled  down,  dip  the  grasses  or  other 
subjects  into  it,  and  allow  to  dry.  The  operation  may  he 
repeated  if  the  first  dipping  has  not  left  sufficient  of  the  alum  to 
form  small  crystals  hanging  from  the  leaves,  &c. 

Communications  Received. — M.  M. — F.  T. — E.  S.  D. — 
W.  J.  M.— J.  McK.  (next  week).— A.  W. — J.  W.  &  Co.— J  L. — 

F.  H.— A.  G.— E.  C.— J.  P.— Stella. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  A  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. — 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Horticultural  Implements,  Ac. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — Amateur’s  Guide  in  Horticulture 
for  1890. 

C.  Fidler,  Reading.— Vegetable  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatos. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  weekending  December  7th, 
was  30 ’26]  ins. ;  the  highest  reading  was  30  '46  ins.  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  the  lowest  29 ’S9  ins.  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  mean]  temperature  of  the 
air  was  32T°,  and  10'1°  below  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  was  considerably  below  the  average  throughout 
the  week,  the  coldest  days  being  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  easterly,  and  the 
horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  6 ’5  miles  per 
hour,  which  was  6.1  miles  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on  two 
days  of  the  week  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  0'2-3  of 
an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine 
in  the  week  was  8 '4  hours,  against  10 '4  hours  at 
Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  16  th. 

Messrs,  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  trade  in  Clover 
seeds  dull.  Deliveries  of  English  Red  and  Cow  Grass, 
being  of  poor  quality,  are  neglected.  White  Clover, 
Alsike  and  Trefoil  offer  freely  at  prices  current  last 
week.  Rape  seed  steady. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

December  18  th. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  i  3  r?_  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe.doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus - per  100  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per lh.  10  16  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0;  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  20 

Cabbages - per  doz.  1  6  2  6  j  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  -3 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  ,  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  (Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  I  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery - per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  _ each  1  0  2  0  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  o  16 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6  1  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 

Christmas  Decorations. 

Cut  Evergreen,  plentiful 

Cut  Mistleto,  good,  well  berried 

Cut  Holly,  very  scarce  of  berries. 


Out  Flowers. — Averz 
Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0  8  0 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  8  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  hunches  4  0  9  0 
Chry  santhe  mums, 

12  blooms  0  6  2  0 
Chry  santhe  mums , 

per  12  bunches  6  0  IS  0 
Epiphyllum, doz.  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  4  0  9  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  9  16 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  5  0  8  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  1  0  8  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  4  0  9  0 

Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  . . .  .per  dozen24  0  42  0 
Aralia  Sieboidi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Begonias,  various.doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

specimens,  each  16  5  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracrena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 


3E  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French).. per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  bnns.  4  0  SO 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  6  0  9 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  4  0  12  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 

Roses . per  dozen  10  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saflrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  16 
Stephanotis,12  sprays  6  0  8  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9  16 
Violets. ..  .12  bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  16  2  6 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 

ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in  var.,perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Poinsettia,  pel- dozen  9  0  IS  0 
Primula  . . .  .per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Solanums _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  8  0  10  0 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s  d 

Apples  . 4-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  21  0  — St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0  Plums . J-sie ve 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

THE  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  THE  GAK- 

JL  DENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31 st. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

H.  M-  POLLETT  &  Co., 

Horticultural  and  General  Printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  ST.,  ALDERSGrATE  ST., 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every 
description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 


Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Publishers  :  C.  EGLINGTOH  &  Co.  (Limited), 
Wych  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY-,  POST  FREE  1  \d. 

A  Practical  Farmers’ Journal. 


The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 

—  CON TENTS  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
1.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings — Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double- flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House— Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.,  &e. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

" GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

And  THROUGH  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 

By  E-.  S,  UODWELL, 

HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2s.  6d.,  ROST  FREE. 

“  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  3s.  6d,,  post  free. 


Revue  de  i’horticulture  belge 

et  ETRAXGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  tlie  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenicli,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jouge  van 
Ellemeet,  0.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Sloore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Yeitck,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
8tein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  One  year, 
4s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pvnaeut.  Ghent. 


CULTDRAL  DIRECTIONS  for  the  ROSE, 

By  JOHN  CRANSTON, 

CONTAINING 

Every  information  relative  to  Rose  Culture ;  a  choice  selection  of  ail  the  finest 
Roses  (fully  described) ;  a  select  list  of  sorts  adapted  to  various  circumstances, 
situations,  soils,  and  climates ;  a  complete  catalogue  of  varieties  of  Roses  in¬ 
troduced  up  to  the  present  time,  and  a 

CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS 

To  be  performed  during  each  mouth  throughout  the  year. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 


]\/riDLAKD  COUNTIES  HERALD  sup- 

i_T_L  plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  lor  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  3  months,  Is.  8 d. ; 

6  months,  3s.  3 d.\  12  months,  6s.  6d,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 


“THE  BEST  PENNY  GARDENING  PAPER.” 


Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Agents  for  Scotland  :  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Agents  for  Ireland  :  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son, 
Dublin  and  Belfast. 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST„  STRAND,  W.C. 

NOW  READY.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  of 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens;  Secretary  op  the  Fruit  Committee,  <5Lc. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III.  — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders :  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines  ;  when  and  how  to 
do  it 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  —  Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


COKf  S!t  ®  3  . 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII.— Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII.— Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I— XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PBICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3d. 


“THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  W.C.  _ 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue, 

WITH  NEW  SUPPLEMENT, 

NOW  RE  ARY.  Price  Is.;  Free  hxj  Post,  Is.  Id. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Plaasa  sand  ma  "'The  Gardening  World,”  for 


A  CATALOGUE  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  prepared  by  a  Specially  Selected  Committee  of 

-lY  the  Rational  Chrysanthemum  Society. 


^.months,  commenoing  on 


for  which  I  enclose 

Name _ 

Address _ 


-CONTENTS- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  By  C.  HARMAN  PAYNE. 


Section  1.—  Incurved  Varieties 

„  2.— Japanese  Varieties 

,,  3. — Japanese  Reflexed 

,,  4.— Reflexed  Varieties 


Section  5.— Large  Anemone 
„  6. — Japanese 

„  7.— Pompons 


Section  S. — Pompon  Anemones 
,,  A. — Early-flowering  Vars. 

,,  10.— Late-flowering  Vars. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (nTS) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-KOUND  BOILED  IX  THE  MABKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c. 


INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


C .  FRAZER’S  Executors , 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH, 

No.  58.— THE  “RAPID”  PROPAGATOR 

Is  the  Lest  and  cheapest 
before  the  public,  and  will 
be  found  especially  service¬ 
able  to  Amateurs  and 
Gardeners.  These  Propa¬ 
gators  are  constructed  of 
good  redwood  deal,  painted 
three  coats  of  oil  colour, 
and  glazed  with  2L-oz.  glass. 
The  glass  in  the  top  slides 
in  a  groove,  and  can  be 
easily  removed  for  venti¬ 
lation  or  attention  to  the 
plants.  The  bottom  of  the 
propagating  chamber  is  of 
corrugated  iron.  The  heat 
is  generated  by  means  of.an 
Oil  Lamp  underneath  the 
Boiler  (as  shown  in  draw¬ 
ing)  and  is  retained  in  the 
Heating  Chamber.  With 
-=u  proper  care  at  first  the 

lamp  will  burn  without  attention  for  about  24  hours.  _Cash 
Prices,  Carriage  Paid— No.  1  size,  £2  ;  No  2  siz-,  £'.  ,  s.  6a. 
Depth  of  Propagating  Chamber,  11  ins.  Packing  Cases,  os. 
extra  ;  allowed  if  returned. 

CUCUMBER  FRAME  LIGHTS, 

2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with  iron  bars  across,  and  fitted  with 
handle,  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass  and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour, 
complete,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.,  T6s.  each. 

Orders  UOs.  value  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Pailway,  Stition  m 
England  and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow ,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast.  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouses,  Garten  Frames, 
Propagators ,  Handlights,  £c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


AWES 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 


“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success.” 

TT  Tip  IJ O’  (SOLUBLE) 
nUUniiD  INSECTICIDE 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  WITHOUT  !T. 

Dog  and  Bird  Fanciers  should  all  use  it. 
Housewiues  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant, 
Bleacher,  and  Cleanser  when  washing  Under 
Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6d.,2s.  6d.,  &4s.  6d_; 
i  gallon  7s.  6d.,  1  gallon.  12s.  6d.,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE, 
its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  Pest  free 
on  receipt  of  application,  addressed  to 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Manchester. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants, 
and  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK. — Bulker  &  Sons. 


“PIC  REN  A,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE-ECONOMICAL-EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BUCK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER.  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  loth  July,  1SS7. 

"Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  Ail  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1S88. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (\ 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co.. 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLUMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

Greenhouses.  —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  Ac.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  8  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  Ss.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrat  ions  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans,  &e.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


THE  ENEMY  TO  FROST. 

For  preserving  your  PLANTS  and  GLASS 
from  Frost,  Damp  and  Cold  Winds. 

“FUR  BAIZE” 

MADE  from  UNDRESSED  WOOL  and  FUR. 
More  effective,  durable,  and  cheaper  than  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  yet  introduced. 

To  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 


OYEREND’S 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 
Complete,  as  sketch,  from 
£3  10s. 

Illustrated  Lists.  Recent  testi- 
inonials  free. 

Works.  WEST  GREEN,  TOTTEN¬ 
HAM,  LONDON,  N. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIG!  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 

Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syo n  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley's  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and.  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests." 

— FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


(JOT  Jtonmson 


KNITTER 

K  N  ITS  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

KNITS  Gloves  and  every description 
?  Clothing  In  WOOL,  SILK,  or  rOTTON 
m  100  different  lar.cy  pVwtercs  .ill  upon 
one  machine.  List*  2d.  pt.r  post. 

WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

153.  PoRTLAfe'D  &X«  MAMCatBI*** 


0SM1I  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  A:  Merrhantsof dll  Horticultural  Sundries, 

132,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 


eutiuiS’i 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  «  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

EIGBGATE  NURSERIES, 

LONDON,  N. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.M.  Pollett  a* Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldcrsgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Bkian  Wynne,  at  t He  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Pauls , 
County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  December  21st,  1SS9.— Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  J.  Meuzies  &Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Agents  for  Ireland:  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  A:  Son,  Dublin  and  Lei  last. 
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QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

ORCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  Hew  Inter- 

leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  just  published,  post  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSMAN  &  CO.,  Colchester. 

ORCHID  Buyers  should  write  for  List  of 

130  sorts,  growing  in  pots,  baskets,  and  cork,  from  Is. 
each. — Address  Plant  Club,  Woodville,  Kirkstall,  Leeds. 

NEW  and  CHOICE  SELECTED  chry¬ 
santhemums. — Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on 
application  to  G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney, 
London,  S.W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  aut-umn- 

transpianted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

Ferns  !  Ferns  ! !  Ferns  1 ! ! 

pHEAP  TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  sale- 

\_J  able  sorts,  12s.  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris  Magii, 
&c.  Packed  free  for  cash.— SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery, 
140,  Loughboro’  Road,  Brixton. 

ROSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  !  ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers'  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

New  chrysanthemums.  —  miss 

MARGARET  (large  Anemone),  F.C.C.,  2s.  6 d.  each  ;  Mrs. 
A.  Hardy,  2s.  6 d.  each  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Is.  lid.  each  Orders 
hooked  now  for  the  above  and  1,070  other  varieties.  Catalogue, 
with  most  complete  directions  on  cultivation,  price  4 d. — 
TV.  E.  BOYCE,  F.N.C.S.,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6tf.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Best  sorts,  true  to 

V_2  name,  strong  CUTTINGS  now  ready,  from  Is.  6 d.  per  doz., 
10s.  per  100.  Many  of  the  best  prizes  in  the  country  are  taken  by 
my  customers.  For  price  of  new  Japanese,  Incurved,  Ac  ,  see 
CATALOGUE,  two  stamps,  of  WM.  ETHERINGTON,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Grower,  Swanseombe,  Kent. 

/CALCEOLARIAS  (Spotted).  —  We  have 

VP  many  thousands  of  lovely  healthy  little  plants  just  now 
ready  to  start  into  rapid  growth.  Unequalled  First  Prize  Strain, 
Regent's  Park,  in  small  pots,  3s.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  pricked  out 
Seedlings,  2s.  per  doz. ;  from  boxes.  Is.  per  dcz.— H.  CANNELL 
&  SONS,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Plant  now  for  Spring  Flowering-. 

/CLEARANCE  SALE  OF  BULBS,  at 

* — J  Reduced  Prices.— Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Chionodnxa,  Ac.  *  Priced  List  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.— BARR  &  SON,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

TVTESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  Nur- 

_Lt_L  serymen,  Sidcup,  and  2S5,  286,  287,  2SS,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “ COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

Silver  Sand  I  1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams:  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  "  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

Begonias  a  specialty.  —  Awarded 

Four  Gold  Medals.  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plant.  In 
beautifully  illustrated  Packets,  choice  mixed  Single  or  Double 
varieties,  Is  ,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  per  packet.  Collections—  Single 
12  named  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6(i.  ;  6  ditto,  3s.  Tubers, 
Named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s.  per  doz  ,  Unnamed  Seedlings, 
12s.  to  21s.  per  doz ;  Bedding,  choicest,  6s.  and  9s.  per  doz. ; 
choicest  Named  Doubles,  from  42s,  per  doz  ;  Unnamed,  very 
choice  24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed,  ISs.  per  doz. 

t  TTT-V^ect  from  113  to  procure  our  splendid  strain.  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  gratis. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Begonia  Growers,  Forest  Hill.  S.E. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

Hardy  well-grown  fruit  trees 

from  Scotland.  FOREST  TREES  from  Scotland. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  from  Scotland.  Send  for  new  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  our  large  and  varied  Stock,  grown  to 
perfection  and  true  to  name. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late 
Downie  &  Laird),  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Edinburgh. 

Now  Ready. 

QUTTON’S  “AMATEURS’  GUIDE  IN 

O  HORTICULTURE  FOR  1890.”  — The  finest  and  most 
complete  gardening  annual  published.  Contains  lists  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  best  and  newest  Vegetables,  Potatoes 
and  Flowers,  with  practical  hints  on  how  to  grow  them  success¬ 
fully.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  six  superb  coloured  plates 
representing  twenty-six  subjects,  besides  a  large  number  of 
engravings  drawn  from  nature.  Post  Free  for  Is.  ;  gratis  to 
customers  ordering  goods  value  20s.  and  upwards. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 

The  garden  annual,  almanack 

and  ADDRESS  BOOK  for  1890.  The  most  Complete  and 
Accurate  Reference  Book  for  the  use  of  all  interested  in  Gardens 
yet  published.  The  Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the 
Horticultural  Trade  have  been  corrected  up  to  the  10th  of 
November.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing 
over  8,000),  have  been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised, 
and  are  admitted  to  he  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
Price  Is.  ;  post-free,  Is.  3d. — Of  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents, 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  or  front  the  Publishing  Office, 
37,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE. —A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Selection  of  100 

VP  Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  15s.  or  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  he  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application. — 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 

MURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

Mealy  Bug,  &e.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Horncastle. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  — All  effectual  eradi- 

cat.or  of  all  Insect  Posts  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 rf.,  3s.,  5s.  (id.  Tins,  15s.  (id.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  mauurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

pOPPER  INDESTRUCTIBLE  LABELS 

VP  for  Plants,  Trees,  Pots,  and  Borders  (Chandler’s  Patent) ; 
simple,  effective,  imperishable  ;  name  written  (indented)  with  a 
Pencil.  Supplied  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers, 
or  direct  from  Mr.  A.  CHANDLER,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 
Samples  and  prices  free  on  application. 

PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard"  Tree  Pruners 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Banksian  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the  “Giant”  Pruner,  the  “  Mytieuttah,” 
and  the  “AERIAL"  Pruning  Sarvs  and  Hooks,  &c. ,  Ac.  Sold 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Price  Lists  may  be  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 

Brown  fibrous  orchid  peat, 

31s.  6 d.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each  :  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  21s.  perTou,  orS4s. 
per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  15s.  per  Ton,  or  90s.  per  Truck  of  6  Tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER.  Tekels,  Camberley,  Surrey. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

ts  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &e.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world.— ALFREB 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 

G~REENHOUSE  FIRES,  STOVES,  Ac.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  —For  price  apply  G.  J.  EVESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham. 

HENRY  HOPE,  55,  Lionel  Street,  Bir- 

mingham,  designs  estimates  for  Conservatories,  Hot¬ 
houses,  Hot-water  Apparatus,  &c.,  New  Priced  Illustrated 
Catalogue  on  application.  Established  1818. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W 

E&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

•  Hot-water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  ‘ 1  Reform  "  Sash  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  al  1  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  page  272. 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  II.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
for  Is. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed  ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W.  _ 

BEESON’S  MANURE.  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  h.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lathor  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

&ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  CO.  (Limited), 
London. 

B”  RIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid^ 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  (id.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
hears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 


Highly  important  SALE  of  LILIES  and  other  Bulbs. 
20,000  LILIUM  AURATUM  and  5, COO  various  LILIES  from 
Japan  ;  21.000  AFRICAN  TUBEROSES,  &c. 

Messes,  protheeoe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT, 
January  1st,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  20.000  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM  just  received 
from  Japan,  including  a  great  number  of  unusually  large 
roots. 


5,000  Various  Lilies  from 
Japan 

300  Standard  and  other 
Roses 

10,000  Crocus 
1,000  Lilium  longiflorum 
A  choice  assortment  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Ferns,  Palms,  &c. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


1,000  Lilium  album  Krretzeri, 
Melpomene,  and  ru- 
brum  cruentum 
A  fine  assortment  of  English- 
grown  Lilies 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Important  Sale  of  Established  Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT, 
January  3rd,  at  half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  100  lots  of 
CATTLEYAS  and  other  ORCHIDS,  mostly  unflowered,  from 
Mr.  G.  T.  Whitf,  for  sale  without  reserve ;  also  a  large  quantity 
of  various  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  A-c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


ORCHIDS. 


The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(jorm  cowan),  limited, 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

ThlnVdi’ Series,  GARSTON,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

~VT OTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  EIFTY- 

_L\  FIRST  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
Members  of  this  Institution  will  be  held  at  “SIMPSON’S,” 
101,  STRAND,  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of  January  next,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
Accounts  of  the  Institution  for  the  present  year,  and  electing 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  other  affairs,  and  also  for  the 
Election  of  Nine  Pensioners  on  the  Funds. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  THREE  o’clock. 

The  Ballot  will  close  at  FIVE  o’clock  precisely. 

(By  Order)  E.  R,  CUTLER,  Secretary. 
50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

December  16th,  1SS9. 

The  Voting  Papers  have  all  been  delivered ;  any  Subscriber 
who  may  not  have  received  one  is  requested  to  make  immediate 
application  to  the  Secretary. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


0.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and  well-grovm  stock  of  the 
following : — 

CD  1 1  IT  TD  CCQ  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
rnull  incco  and  Private  Gardens. 

pflCCC  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
nUOLO.  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

RUnnnnCWnSnWQ  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
nnuuuiicnunurio  buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Pontieum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 
CONIFERS.  — A  large  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

QURHRQ  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
OnnUDO.  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TDCCC  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
I  ntlui  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  ForthcoraMs.ScreeDS’ &0-  Allgrownby 

HI  IMRPPQ  In  large  variety,  for  Walls,  Trellises,  Rock- 
UUI  III  ULflO  work,  &c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

G.  J.  efc  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NEW  CLEMATIS  MRS’  baron  veillard, 

i  UbLinn  l  i  Wj  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jackmanni 

type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  hearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  (lowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  be  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 

WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


C 


ARTER’S  VADE  MECUM  FOR  1890 

is  Now  Ready,  and  has  been  posted  to  Messrs.  Carter's 
Customers.  Price  One  Shilling  (post  free)  to  unknown 
correspondents.  It  contains  six  elegant  Coloured  Illustrations, 
and  will  be  found  a  most  thorough  book  of  reference  by  all  who 
desire  to  cultivate  successfully  the  choicest  Vegetables  and  the 
prettiest  Flowers. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  Co.,  the  Queen’s  Seedsmen  by  Royal 
Warrant,  237  and  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN.  W.C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

Mrs.ALPHEUS  hardy, 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  TO  EUROPE  BY 

PITCHER  &  MANQA, 

UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES,  SHORT-HILLS,  JLJ. 

Who  have  been  awarded  very  many  First  Class  Certificates  and 
Medals  for  this  meritorious  novelty.  The  only  hairy  white 
Incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  and  perfectly  unique. 

Cuttings,  also  rooted  plants  now  ready  for  distribution.  For 
price  of  above  and  Catalogue  of  other  American  Novelties,  apply 
to  the  European  Agent : 

A,  J.  MANDA, 

139,  BARRY  RD.,  E.  DULWICH,  LONDON,  S.E, 

™and  17 C  In  Pots’ 12s-’  1Ss->  and  2^s-  Per  doz> 

other  IkUDLlIJ  and  upwards. 

GRAPE  VINES  in  all  the  leading  kinds.  Planting 


Canes,  5s.  and  7s.  Qd.  each.  Fruiting 


Canes,  10s.  6d.  each. 


STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 


ariety. 
all 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS  SLS. 

Catalogues  with  prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


\  mOVMMPAYNO.  1 

YwlBIST  Qt 

\TRK  GARPKH. 


JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speeialite.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROm 

rmgl  T  N  othin  g  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 

rnUB  I  .  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz. ;  60s.  per  100. 

1  Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  VTS™.°’’“ 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


ROSES. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  GO. 

WORCESTER. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST„  BIRMINGHAM, 


THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 
Haring  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“Quality  before  Quantity ”  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  he  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
come  true  to  name. 

I  shall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks,  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  have  often  heard  of  two  or  three  so-called 
varieties  of  Seeds  being  taken  from  the  same  hag  or  drawer. 
One  gentleman  in  the  trade  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  were  four  varieties  of  Parsnips,  but  all  were  taken  from 
one  hag. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,"  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  This  List  was  sent,  post  free,  to  all  my  Bulb 
friends  about  the  middle  of  December.  To  all  new  applicants 
the  price  will  be  6d.,  but  this  may  be  deducted  from  the  first 
order  of  5s.  or  over. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  speclally  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


MEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

AWARDED  SILVER  MEDAL  and  TWENTY  CERTIFICATES, 

-Th^  Finest  Collection  in  Europe. 

JltRS.  S.  COLEMAN  (awarded  six  First  Class  Certificates) 
golden  bronze  sport,  shaded  rose,  fioin  Princess  of  Wales. 
5s.  each;  3  for  12s.  6 d. 

ADA  SPAULDING,  the  largest  incurred  variety  ever  raised  : 
colour  deep  rose,  with  lighter  centre.  Won  Harrison  and 
four  other  Cups  and  Prizes  in  America  as  the  best  seedling. 
5s.  each. 

JOHN  LAMBERT,  sport  from  Lord  Alcester,  a  soft  creamy 
yellow,  shaded  rose  ;  distinct  and  superior  to  Emily  Dale  or 
Golden  Queen  in  build  and  colour,  considered  the  best  of 
the  Queen  family.  3s.  6ci.  each. 

Orders  executed  in  rotation  early  in  March.  I  hold  the  stock 
of  these  three  grand  novelties.  No  exhibitor  can  win  in  future 
without  them.  Catalogue  of  over  100  splendid  novelties  and 
general  stock,  in  press,  price  6(1. ,  gratis  to  customers  ;  culture  by 
E.  Molyneux,  W.  Tunnington,  and  C.  Orchard. 

ROBERT^OWEN, 

Floral  Nursery, 

MAIDENHEAD. 

CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns ,  and  Testimonials ,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD.  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discount  for  Cash. 
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VEITGH’S  GENUINE  SEEDS 


J.  VEITCH  &  SON'S 


FOR  1890, 

CONTAINING  THE 

BEST  FLORAL 

NOVELTIES 


AND  THE 


BEST  VEGETABLE 

NOVELTIES 


OF  THE  SEASON, 

Has  now  been  Posted  to  all  their  Customers.  Anyone 
not  having  received  the  same,  a  Duplicate  Copy  will 
immediately  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 

CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 

onn  nnn  rhododendrons.— 

/O  V.7  VA  «)  \J  vl  Fine,  healthy,  bushy  stuff,  splendidly 
budded  : — SEEDLINGS,  12  ins.,  4s.  per  doz. ;  do.,  IS  ins.,  6s.  per 
doz. ;  do.,  24  ins  ,  9s.  per  doz. 

Finest  named  HYBRIDS,  IS  ins.,  ISs.  per  doz.;  do.,  do.,  21  ins., 
24s.  per  doz. 

AZALEA  PONTICA,  loins.,  6s.;  IS  ins.,  Ss. per  doz.  Splendidly- 
set  with  buds. 

LAUREL  ROTUNDIFOLIA,  21  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  3  ft.,  9s.  per 
doz. 

IRISH  IVIES,  from  ground,  3  to  4  ft.,  25 s.  and  30s.  per  100. 

,,  ,,  staked,  in  pots,  4  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  5  ft.,  9s.  per  doz.; 

6  ft  ,  12s.  per  doz.  All  sizes  up  to  12  ft. 

Packing  free  for  cash  with  order,  or  delivered  within  10  miles. 
Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  suitable  for 
Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks,  Squares,  Ac. 

W.  FROMOW  &  SONS,  Sutton  Court  Nursery  and  Seed 
Establishment,  Chiswick,  Iondon,  W. 

Catalogues  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  or  Seeds  on  application. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice  and  interesting 
collection  in  the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Hardy  Ferns. 

Partially  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

PERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

limbing 

NIPHETOS 

ROSE, 

Price,  10s.  6d.  each. 

To  be  distributed  in  May,  1890. 

Send  for  full  particulars  to 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

SALISBURY. 


Three  Splendid  HEW  PEAS  for  1890. 

SUTTON’S 

EARLY  MARROWFAT  PEA. 

“A  first-rate  cropper;  pods  very  broad;  haulm 
thick  and  heavily  laden  with  large  handsome  pods, 
each  containing  from  9  to  12  peas  of  extraordinary 
size,  which,  when  cooked,  are  of  a  most  beautiful 
green  colour  and  excellent  in  flavour.  It  withstands 
mildew  well,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden.  ” 
— Mr.  S.  Colbert,  The  Lodge  Cardens,  Farnborough. 

Stock  limited.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  packet. 


SUTTON’S 

Windsor  Gastle  Marrowfat 

Jr*  23  J0L  a 

A  seedling  Pea  raised  by  Mr.  Culverwell.  Certain 
to  give  satisfaction  to  all  who  grow  it.  Possesses  a 
robust  constitution,  and  produces  straight,  handsome, 
pale  green  pods  in  great  profusion.  The  flavour  of 
the  peas  is  delicious. 

Stock  limited.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  packet. 


SUTTON’S 

Perfection  Marrowfat  Pea. 

“  The  finest  dwarf  Marrow  Pea  I  have  ever  grown. 
Strong  habit,  9  and  10  peas  in  a  pod,  of  large  size  and 
excellent  flavour.”— Mr.  J.  Tegg,  The  Gardens, 
Bearwood. 

Stock  limited.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  packet. 


Next  Weeks  Engagements. 

Wednesday,  January  1st.  —  Sale  of  Lilies  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms.  _ 

Friday,  January  3rd.  —  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p,  270. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1889. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Or  Seasonable  Greeting  to  All. — There  can 
JE~  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Christmas 
festive  season  derives  very  much  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  interest  which  attaches  to  it,  to  the  fact 
that  it  comes  with  the  close  of  the  year.  We 
are  hardly  done  with  the  festivities  and  inter¬ 
changes  of  kindly  intercourse  which  still  largely 
mark  Christmas,  than,  hey,  presto  !  as  it  were, 
we  are  into  a  new  year,  and  the  old  one  has 
disappeared,  except  from  remembrance  for 
ever.  Reminiscences  of  the  year  just  closing 
may  he  left  for  a  few  days,  as  just  now,  we 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  wishing  of  all  our 
friends  the  heartiest  enjoyment  and  satisfaction 
in  the  many  ways  the  season  affords. 

Gardening  just  now  is  in  a  condition  of  rest¬ 
fulness.  There  is  little  that  is  of  a  pressing 
nature  to  he  performed  outside  of  forcing 
houses,  and  some  little  leisure  is  offered  to  the 
usually  hard-worked  follower  of  the  occupation 
of  old  Father  Adam.  May  that  leisure  he 
utilised  iu  pleasant  social  intercourse  and  in 
honest  .enjoyment  !  The  cloud  of  gloom  which 
just  now  seems  to  envelop  the  physical  world 


— the  gloom  of  a  season  of  mid-winter — will 
presently  roll  away,  and  with  its  passing  work 
will  follow  in  abundance.  Let  us  therefore 
he  at  once  taking  a  little  well-earned  rest 
whilst  Nature,  too,  is  resting.  Gardeners  are 
not  usually  looking  for  the  coming  of  the 
night  when  no  man  can  work,  hut  for  the  ex¬ 
panding  day  when  work  shall  he  arduous  and 
imperative.  That  day  will  come  soon  ! 

In  the  meantime  wre  may  find,  as  Solomon 
says,  a  time  to  dance,  and  to  laugh,  and  to 
sing,  and  what  better  time  than  the  Christmas 
festive  season  1  Therefore,  again  we  heartily 
wish  all  a  merry  and  joyous  time,  one  so  well 
spent  in  pleasure  that  no  trace  of  regret 
shall  he  left  behind. 

Christmas  Greenery. — Although  the  poet 
^  has  it  that  “One  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin,”  there  is  considerable 
margin  left  as  to  the  nature  of  the  particular 
form  this  touch  assumes,  hut  it  happens  that 
there  seems  to  he  almost  universal  identity 
of  sentiment  in  humanity,  in  relation  to 
having  greenery  at  Christmas  time,  for  who 
does  not  sigh,  or  seek  for  a  piece  of  Holly 
or  of  Mistleto,  or  failing  those  traditional 
Christmas  shrub?,  a  piece  of  evergreen  of  any 
kind  1  Possibly,  the  fact  that  the  festival 
falls  just  at  a  time  when  trees  are  bare  of 
leafage,  excepting,  of  course,  evergreens,  causes 
people  to  desire  to  he  reminded  of  the  summer, 
and  to  have,  some  element  of  that  pleasant 
season  in  a  portion  of  nature’s  foliage,  on 
which  to  rest  the  eyes  occasionally. 

Tims  it  is  we  see  vast  quantities  of  even 
the  commonest  of  evergreens  taken  into 
London,  and  probably  to  other  large  towns 
as  well,  in  the  shape  of  common  Laurel, 
Spruce  Fir,  Yew,  and  similar  material — brought 
in  huge  wagon  loads,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  distant,  to  decorate  churches,  hospitals, 
shops,  markets,  indeed  all  sorts  of  places  where 
town  dwellers  do  gather  at  Christmas  time 
for  business  or  for  pleasure.  All  sorts 
of  artificial  decorative  material  is  furnished 
also,  still,  the  love  for  Nature’s  greenery  never 
dies,  and  we  may  he  sure  it  never  will. 
Holly  is  in  berry  so  beautiful  that  none  can 
wonder  that  it  remains  as  popular  now  as  it 
was  a  century  since  ;  but  Laurel,  Yew  and 
Fir  greenery  have  nothing  to  recommend  to 
notice  beyond  the  leafage,  and  yet  is  so 
popular  that  enough  of  it  never  seems  avail¬ 
able  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  this  “one 
touch  of  nature  ”  at  Christmas. 

C7T  Green  Yule  tide.  -— The  exigencies  of  the 
JA~  publishing  department  consequent  upon 
Christmas,  compel  us  to  offer  our  Christinas 
compliment  to  all  our  kind  friends  and  readers 
somewhat  early,  and  therefore  we  judge  of  the 
weather  aspects  of  the  season  as  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  a  few  days  beforehand.  These  aspects, 
however,  so  strongly  indicate  a  soft  green  Yule- 
tide  that  it  seems  impossible  any  sudden  change 
can  interpose  to  bring  about  that  condition  of 
weather  which  forms  the  traditional  Christmas 
season.  Exhilirating  to  youth  as  is  hard 
frosty  weather,  it  does  not  come  as  an  absolute 
blessing  to  all,  or  hitter  cold  only  serves  to  make 
bitter  poverty  the  more  burdensome  and  painful. 

Somehow,  much  as  we  may  feel  that  in  regard 
to  weather  things  are  in  our  time  very  much 
out  of  joint,  yet  a  mild  season  is  welcome,  for 
it  brings  in  its  train,  work,  and  work  means 
wages  and  wealth,  and  wealth  means  general 
prosperity.  We  may  not  venture  to  announce 
that  because  the  Christmas-tide  literally — so 
far  as  the  months  go,  our  mid-winter  season — is 
mild  and  green,  that  the  winter  will  assume 
that  aspect  all  through.  All  old  folks  join  in 
the  declaration  that  the  winters  now  are  not 
as  they  were  in  earlier  times,  and  we  would  not 
fain  regard  the  winters  any  the  more  as  de¬ 
generate — rather  they  are  otherwise — hut  still 
there  are  some  Avho  have  ardent  longings  for 
the  old  severity  and  its  concomitants.  On  the 
whole,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  both  green 
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Yule-tides  and  milder  winters  are  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  and  national  prosperity. 

he  R.  II.  S.  Committees. — Too  late  for  con¬ 
sideration  this  year,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  us  that  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
thing  if  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Fruit 
and  Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  could  meet  and  dine  together  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  year’s  labours.  It  does 
seem  somewhat  odd,  that  whilst  the  members 
meet  so  regularly  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  which  pertain  to  their  offices,  yet  that 
no  one  gathering  should  take  a  purely  social 
or  festive  nature.  We  believe  that  if  a  dinner 
on  the  last  of  the  meeting  days  of  the  year 
were  arranged,  limited,  of  course,  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committees  only,  that  it  would 
prove  a  very  popular  gathering. 

Naturally,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
some  of  the  members  would,  for  a  time  at  least, 
take  a  sort  of  official  farewell  of  their  fellows, 
but  it  would  be  with  the  satisfactory  assurance 
that  so  far  as  possible  they  had  dene  their 
duty.  No  doubt  whatever  the  most  proper 
thing — but  because  it  is  so  very  proper  we  fear 
there  is  little  hope  of  its  being  realised —  would 
be  for  the  Council  of  the  society  to  invite  the 
committees  to  meet  them.  Formerly  the 
society  did  provide  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  with  a  modest  luncheon  on  each  meet¬ 
ing  day.  A  suitable  dinner  would  cost  but 
one-tenth  of  the  old  luncheon  expense,  and 
would  be  particularly  appreciated,  not  so  much 
for  its  intrinsic  value  as  for  the  courtesy  shown, 
as  well  as  bringing  the  Council  into  intimate 
association  with  the  committees  for  once  in 
the  year,  and  enabling  them  to  be  thanked  for 
their  services. 

We  hope  the  suggestion  made  will  hear  good 
fruit,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  coming  year 
the  hope  may  be  realised. 

2She  Horticultural  College. — We  gather 
from  the  perusal  of  an  article,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  Swanley  Horticultural  College, 
which  appeared  the  other  day  in  the  Daily 
News,  that  the  Government  has  given  that 
institution  aid, — why  and  wherefore,  and  what 
the  amount,  we  should  like  to  have  learned ; 
but  no  information  is  afforded.  When  we 
remember  the  remarkably  good  work  done  in 
the  interest  of  horticulture  from  year  to  year 
at  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  recollect  also 
that  Government  has  never  favoured  them 
with  one  small  half-penny,  it  is  indeed  hard 
to  understand  why  the  new-fangled  institution, 
so  infantile  and  so  immature  in  its  work  as  yet, 
whatever  it  may  develop  into,  should  thus  so 
cpiickly  receive  Government  support.  Has  the 
aid  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Sir  W. 
Hart  Dyke,  who  owns  land  all  round  Swanley, 
mainly  been  utilised  1  In  any  case,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  college  had  friends  at  court, 
whilst  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  seems 
to  have  only  foes.  The  information  as  to 
this  subvention  is  singularly  suggestive. 
- - 

The  Botanical  Magazine.— The  one  hundred  and 
fifteenth  volume  of  this  invaluable  publication  is 
dedicated  by  its  editor  to  Prof.  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Another  Hirsute  Chrysanthemum. — An  American 
paper  states  that  at  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  show 
in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  had  a  new 
variety  named  Louis  Bcehmer,  which  was  quite  as 
hairy  as  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  and  described  as  rosy 
lilac  in  colour. 

M.  Henri  de  Vilmorin,  of  the  firm  of  Yilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  was  recently  presented  with 
a  bronze  statue  (David  and  Goliath),  accompanied  by 
an  address,  signed  by  448  employes  of  the  firm,  con¬ 
gratulating  him  on  his  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
“  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.” 

The  Conference  Tomato,  the  handsome  and  very 
prolific  new  variety  raised  this  year  at  Chiswick,  is  to 
be  distributed  amoDg  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  so  far  as  the  stock  will  allow.  Early 
application  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Barron  by  those  who 
desire  to  possess  the  good  thing. 


“  Experiments  w  ith  Manure  in  Orchid  Cultnre  "  is 
the  title  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  1Y.  Moore,  of  Dublin, 
which  should  be  of  some  interest  to  Orchid  lovers,  that 
is  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  society,  recently  held,  Mr. 
D.  P.  Laird  presiding,  it  was  announced  that  there  was 
a  loss  on  the  year’s  working  of  £2  15s.  10 bd.  This  was 
attributed  to  the  summer  show,  which  failed  to  pay  its 
expenses.  Mr.  James  Stewart,  W.S.,  and  Mr.  P.  Neill 
Fraser,  were  again  elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Lady  Downes’  House  at  the  Tweed  Vine¬ 
yard.— IVe  have  received  from  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  & 
Sons  a  capital  photograph  of  their  fine  house  of  Lady 
Downes  Grapes.  Though  planted  some  twenty  years 
ago,  the  canes  are  seen  to  be  carrying  a  remarkably 
regular  and  even  crop.  Good  management  and  the 
value  of  their  Vine  and  Plant  Manure  are  both  borne 
testimony  to  in  the  photograph  before  us. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  C.  Roberts,  of 
Highfield  Hall  Gardens,  Leek,  as  gardener  to  Lord 
Hill  Trevor,  Brynkinalt,  Chirk.  Mr.  R.  Brown,  late 
foreman  to  Mr.  Rabone,  at  Alton  Towers,  as  gardener 
to  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Spring  Hill,  near  Accrington. 

Import  Statistics. — The  statistical  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  show  that  during  the  month  of  Nov¬ 
ember,  the  importation  of  Apples  amounted  to  688,068 
bushels,  or  over  250,000  bushels  less  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  last  year.  Oranges  and  Lemons, 
on  the  other  hand,  show  a  very  large  increase,  the 
total  being  447,143  bushels. 

Covent  Garden  Market. — The  Exchange  Telegraph 
Company  understands  that  tentative  negotiations  have 
been  entered  into  with  the  view  of  transferring  Covent 
Garden  Market  to  the  London  County  Council.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford's  agent  has  the  full  assent  of  the  duke 
to  hand  over  the  property  to  the  Council  pending  an 
Act  of  Parliament  authorising  the  Council  to  take 
over  and  extend  further  the  market  system.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  has  written  to  Lord  Rosebery  that  he  had 
formerly  offered  to  the  City  of  London  the  property, 
expressing  his  opinion  that  such  a  property  should  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual. 

The  Hall  and  Fraser  Memorial  Fund. — At  the  final 
meeting  of  the  committee  held  at  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms  on  the  20th  of  December,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Yeitch  presiding,  Mr.  Ilorsman,  the  honorary  secretary, 
announced  that  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  £453  3s., 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  :  1,  That  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  be  declared  closed  ;  2,  That  the  sum  of  £452  be 
equally  divided  between  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Fraser  ; 
3,  That  the  arrangements  for  investing  the  respective 
amounts  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Yeitch  and  Mr. 
Protheroe  ;  and  4,  That  as  soon  as  the  investments 
have  been  made,  a  report  be  sent  to  all  subscribers. 
Mr.  Horsman  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
services  as  secretary,  as  also  were  theeditors  of  the  various 
gardening  papers  for  their  kindness  in  giving  publicity 
to  the  committee’s  proceedings. 

Relation  of  Forestry  to  Agriculture. — At  a  meeting 
last  week  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  in 
Edinburgh,  the  secretary,  Mr.  Carter,  read  a  paper  by 
Mr.  George  Cadell,  on  the  subject  of  “  Forestry  in  its 
relation  to  Agriculture.”  Mr.  Cadell  pointed  out  that 
the  conditions  of  forestry  in  this  country  were  more 
indirect  than  direct,  but  indirectly  they  exercised  a 
very  powerful  and  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  agriculture.  There  was  a  wide  latitude  between 
the  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  land  which  could  be 
planted  in  this  counlry,  and  also  in  the  return  to  be 
derived  from  forested  land.  At  the  same  time  he  pointed 
out  that  we  imported  timber  and  forest  products  to  an 
enormous  value,  and  that  about  a  third  of  the  total 
area  of  the  land  was  put  down  as  barren  mountain 
land  and  waste,  part  of  which,  he  suggested,  might  be 
usefully  planted. 

- - 

SERMONS  IN  STONES. 

(  Continued  from  p.  213 ). 

Uxstratified  Rocks. 

Under  this  heading  are  classed  all  the  rocks  whose 
crystalline  and  unstratified  appearance  has  earned  for 
themselves  the  name  of  igueous,  because  they  are 
believed  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  a  molten  state. 
They  are  of  two  kinds — namely,  granites  and  trap. 
Granite  consists  of  quartz  and  felspar,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  mica  ;  while  trap  is  composed  chiefly  of 
felspar  and  hornblende.  A  chemical  analysis  of  the 
two  shows  that  trap  is  the  richest  in  plant  food.  Soils 
produced  by  the  disintegration  of  granite,  if  unmixed 


with  organic  matter  or  other  soils  containing  plant 
food,  are  necessarily  barren  or  relatively  unproductive. 
The  greater  part  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Grampians 
consists  of  granite,  but  not  wholly  so,  as  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  later  on.  Soils  produced  by  the  decay  of  granite 
alone,  consist  of  a  cold,  rather  unproductive  clay  soil, 
while  a  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  by  peat, 
sometimes  of  great  depth,  originating  by  the  damming 
up  of  water  by  an  impermeable  clay  bottom.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  heath  and  moor  up  to  a 
considerable  altitude,  presenting  a  bleak  and  sombre 
aspect  compared  with  the  grassy  downs  of  the  chalk 
formation.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  trap,  however, 
in  many  places,  to  the  accumulation  of  organic  matter, 
and  above  all  to  the  improvements  effected  by  drainage, 
with  the  addition  of  lime,  the  stubborn  clay  soils  have 
been  made  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  corn,  and  green 
crops,  such  as  vegetables  and  fruit,  chiefly  Apples,  and 
bush  fruit — the  kinds  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon 
climate. 

Primary  op.  Paleozoic  strata. 

These  in  Britain  have  been  estimated  to  extend  to  a 
thickness  of  70,000  ft.,  and  besides  being  the  first  laid 
down,  that  is,  the  oldest,  constitute  about  five-sixths  of 
the  whole  depth  to  which  stratified  rocks  arc  known  to 
descend.  The  Archaean  or  Pre-Cambrian  systems  are 
the  oldest  rocks  that  come  to  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
consist  of  gneiss  or  flaky  granite  and  hard  mica-slates 
that  crumble  very  slowly,  producing  thin,  unproductive 
soils.  They  occur  at  great  elevations  in  Perth  and 
Argyle-shires,  as  well  as  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Ireland,  and  therefore  are  rendered  more  barren  by  an 
adverse  climate.  Like  the  granite  they  are  covered  by 
extensive  heaths.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Cambrian  system,  which  mostly  consists  of  hard,  slaty 
rocks,  poor  soils,  or  heavy  almost  unworkable 
clays.  As  far  as  geologists  can  make  out,  the  British 
Islands  at  this  period  consisted  of  groups  of  volcanic 
islands,  the  volcanoes  of  which  were  in  a  state  of 
great  activity.  They  are  now  represented  by  the 
mountains  of  Cornwall,  western  AVales,  Cumberland, 
and  Tipperary  in  Ireland.  The  Upper  Cambrian — 
also  sometimes  called  the  Lower  Silurian — forms  the 
mountains  of  the  border  counties  between  England  and 
Y'ales,  and  more  extensively  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
They  consist  of  sandstones  and  limestones,  mostly  the 
former,  and  reaching  a  great  altitude  they  are  covered 
with  barren  heaths,  moor,  or  bog  of  enormous  depth 
sometimes,  and  the  crops  in  bad  seasons  never  ripen  on 
the  higher  altitudes.  The  Silurian — also  called  the 
Upper  Silurian — system  is  chiefly  developed  in  the 
border  counties  between  England  and  Y~ales,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  sandstones,  slaty  material,  and  a  little  limestone. 
Of  the  soils  formed  from  these,  cold  muddy  clays 
predominate,  and  the  crops  are  consequently  poor. 
Fossils,  chiefly  of  animals,  now  begin  to  appear. — J.  F. 
- ->x<— - - 

WHAT  IS  A  BEGONIA1?* 

A  member  of  this  genus  may  be  recognised  by  its 
unisexual,  monoecious,  irregular  flowers,  petaloid,  ir¬ 
regular  perianth,  numerous  stamens  with  free  or  partly 
united  filaments  and  adnate  anthers,  by  its  inferior 
three-celled,  three-angled  or  winged  ovary,  and 
numerous  inverted  ovules  arranged  all  over  simple  or 
bi-lamellate  axile  placentas,  and  by  the  dry,  capsular 
fruit  with  exceedingly  numerous  and  minute  seeds. 
The  stems  are  succulent,  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  and 
branching  or  reduced  to  a  rhizome  or  tuber,  while  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  stipulate  and  unsymmetrical. 

The  above  characters  constitute  the  main  or  leading 
features  of  the  genus.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  as 
might  be  expected  where  the  species  are  numerous, 
some  having  the  placentas  on  the  walls  of  the  ovary  ; 
two  having  beny-like  fruits  that  do  not  open  when 
mature  ;  and  those  belonging  to  the  section  Begoniella 
have  definite  stamens  and  a  bell-shaped  perianth 
cohering  in  one  piece.  The  capsular  fruit  opens  below 
the  perianth,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  dissemination  of 
the  seeds.  In  this  it  differs  from  Hildebrandtia,  the 
only  other  genus  of  the  order,  the  fruit  of  which  opens 
above  the  perianth,  as  in  Mignonette  and  "Wahlen- 
bergia.  Hildebrandia  sandwicensis,  the  only  species, 
resembles  a  Begonia  very  closely,  but  in  addition  to  a 
five-leaved  calyx  has  a  similar  number  of  small  petals. 
It  is  well  known  to  growers  that  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  of  different  forms,  the  former  having  either 
two  or  four  sepals,  the  pairs  alternating  with  one 
another,  while  the  female  flowers  vary  with  two,  five 
or  eight,  but  generally  have  five  overlapping  one 
another.  From  a  horticultural  point  of  view  the  male 

-A  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  before  the  Ealing  Gardeners' 
Improvement  Society,  December  ISth. 
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flowers  are  most  important,  that  is  when  single,  both 
because  they  are  larger  in  certain  popular  garden  kinds, 
and  more  symmetrical. 

Distribution  and  Affinities. 

The  number  of  species  are  variously  reckoned  from  350 
to  400,  of  which  about  half,  or  nearly  so,  have  been 
introduced  at  different  times  to  this  country.  With 
the  exception  of  those  in  botanic  gardens,  the  actual 
number  in  general  cultivation  is  not  very  great.  They 
are,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  greater  or  less  numbers 
in  almost  every  garden  throughout  the  country,  often 
enlivening  the  greenhouses  of  the  amateur,  as  well  as 
the  conservatories  of  the  palace,  and  several  species 
find  their  way  into  the  cottagers’  windows. 

In  a  wild  state  the  head-quarters  of  the  genus  are 
tropical  America  including  the  West  Indies,  also  India, 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  South  Africa.  In  the  New 
World  they  are  most  numerous  in  South  America.  A 
few  are  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  but  none 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  Australia.  Amongst  the 
islands  off  the  African  coast,  Madagascar  and  Socotra 
must  not  be  overlooked,  the  latter  being  especially 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  winter-flowering  and 
very  distinct  B.  socotrana  has  its  home  there.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  although  the  bulk  of  the  species  are 
natives  of  tropical  or  warm  countries,  comparatively 
few  of  them — or,  at  least,  of  those  under  cultivation — 
come  from  localities  directly  under  the  Equator,  and 
consequently  are  amenable  to  cultivation  in  a  cool 
stove  or  intermediate  house,  while  many  can  be  wintered 
in  a  greenhouse,  and  a  few  in  unheated  pits,  frames, 
or  even  dwelling-houses. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  not  be  uninter¬ 
esting  to  inquire  into  the  affinities  of  this  moderately 
extensive  order,  of  which  Begonia  is  the  leading  and 
almost  sole  representative  genus.  It  may  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  here  that  the  variation  amongst  different  species 
is  considerable — indeed,  so  much  so  that  Klotzsch,  a 
German  author,  divided  them  amongst  forty-one 
genera  ;  but  the  characters  of  distinction  were  so  slight 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  retention.  Alphonso  de  Candolle 
made  three  genera— namely,  Casparya,  Begonia,  and 
Mezierea  ;  but  here  again  the  characters  were  not 
sufficiently  valid  for  retention. 

As  an  order,  the  Begoniacese  are  not  very  closely 
related  to  aDy  other,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  con¬ 
necting  links,  stand  almost  isolated  by  themselves, 
with  the  Cucurbitaceae  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Datiscaceie  on  the  other.  The  characters  of  the  ovary 
above  given  point  very  strongly  to  the  Cucumber 
family,  while  the  baccate  fruits  of  some  species  may  be 
looked  upon  as  one  link  in  the  connection.  Some 
authors  find  a  close  connection  with  the  Datiscads,  a 
small  order  consisting  of  two  herbs  and  two  trees. 
The  Datiscas  are  herbaceous,  with  pinnate  leaves  and 
dioecious  flowers,  but  in  all  respects  totally  unlike  a 
Begonia,  and  more  resemble  Hemp. 

History. 

Begonia  was  named  by  Linmeus  after  Michael  Begon, 
an  Intendant  of  Marine  and  a  patron  of  botany,  a 
Frenchman,  born  in  1638.  Begonia  nitida,  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  was  the  first  introduction  to  this  country  in 
1777  ;  B.  humilis  followed  in  1788  ;  B.  hirsuta  in 
1789  ;  B.  acuminata  in  1790  ;  and  B.  macrophylla 
in  1793.  The  second  and  third  came  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  fourth  and  fifth  from  Jamaica.  No  more 
were  introduced  till  1800,  and  in  1829  B.  maculata  and 
B.  Evansiana  were  considered  the  two  most  beautiful 
in  cultivation.  Previous  to  this,  however,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  had  been  introduced.  A  certain 
amount  of  attention  had  been  given  them  by  botanists, 
and  in  1854  Klotzsch  had  split  up  the  genus  into  forty- 
one  species.  More  recently  their  botanical  history  has 
been  compiled  by  Alphonso  de  Candolle.  Prior  to 
1807,  the  authors  of  the  Genera  Plantarum  were 
acquainted  with  330  species  or  their  descriptions.  No 
special  attention  seems  to  have  been  given  them  by 
horticulturists  till  a  comparatively  recent  date.  None 
were  known  to  Phillip  Miller  in  1759,  as  the  first 
introduction  did  not  take  place  till  eighteen  years 
afterwards. 

Somewhere  about  1847,  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke, 
F.R.H.S.,  commenced  the  hybridisation  of  various 
Begonias,  including  some  of  the  parents  of  the  now 
popular  tuberous  race,  and  continued  his  labours  for 
some  thirty  years.  Some  thirty-one  of  his  productions 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  in  his 
work  entitled  the  Propagation  and  Improvement  of 
Cultivated  Plants,  published  in  1-877.  Most  of  these  are 
probably  now  lost  to  cultivation,  with  the  exception  of 
B.  Weltoniensis,  a  hybrid  between  B.  Dregei  and  B. 
Sutherlandii,  an  exceedingly  pretty  and  widely  popular 


plant.  B.  ascotensis  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Standish,  of 
Ascot,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Keteleer,  of  France,  forhalf-a- 
crown.  It  was  hardly  known  in  this  country  till  it 
became  famous  in  France,  where  it  is  still  very  popular 
as  a  bedding  plant  in  the  public  parks  there.  Between 
1856  and  1860  the  hybrids  of  B.  rex  and  others  of  that 
type  became  very  popular,  both  here  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  but  their  popularity  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the 
tuberous  kinds  with  their  large  and  brilliant  flowers. 
B.  boliviensis,  introduced  in  1864,  was  one  of  the 
parents  of  B.  Sedeni,  the  first  hybrid  put  into  com¬ 
merce  of  this  race.  It  was  described  in  the  Florist  and 
Pomologist,  1869,  p.  169,  and  was  sent  out  the 
following  year.  Since  then  the  work  has  been  carried 
on  enthusiastically,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  a  record  of  which  is  given  in  The  Tuberous 
Begonia,  its  History  and  Cultivation.  B.  socotrana 
was  introduced  in  1880,  and  an  autumn  and  winter¬ 
flowering  race  is  being  worked  up  by  hybridising  this 
species  with  the  summer-flowering  kinds.  B.  Frcebelii 
is  also  being  improved  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Uses. 

The  economical  uses  of  the  Begonia  are  very  few  and 
comparatively  unimportant.  The  stalks  of  some  of  the 
species  are  said  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  Rhubarb. 
The  roots  are  possessed  of  a  bitter  and  astringent 
principle,  and  some  are  purgative.  B.  tuberosa  and 
B.  malabarica  are  also  said  to  be  used  as  pot-herbs. 

A  large  number  of  species,  however,  are  universally 
admired  for  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  their  foliage, 
and  many  are  grown  partly  or  specially  for  the  sake  of 
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their  flowers  alone.  The  unsymmetrical  or  lop-sided 
condition  of  the  leaves  is  very  characteristic  of  this 
order,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Lime  and  some  of 
its  allies,  the  Gesnerads,  the  Elms  and  their  allies. 

There  is  an  immense  variation  in  the  form  or  outline 
of  the  leaves  amongst  the  known  or  even  the  cultivated 
species,  of  which  there  is  some  indication  in  such  names 
as  B.  heraeleifolia  (Heracleum-leaved),  B.  geranioides 
(Geranium-like),  B.  fagopyroides  (Fagopyrum-like), 
B.  aucubrefolia  (Aucuba-leaved),  B.  sagittati  (arrow- 
shaped),  B.  nelumbifolia  (Nelumbium-leaved),  B. 
ulmifolia  (Elm-leaved),  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  glossy  and  polished  appearance  of  some, 
and  the  rich  colouration  of  the  leaves  of  others,  whether 
caused  by  markings,  variegation,  colouring  pigments  in 
the  tissues  of  the  leaves  themselves,  or  by  a  dense 
covering  of  hairs  or  scales,  must  all  be  taken  into 
account  when  summing  up  the  reasons  for  the  almost 
universal  esteem  in  which  Begonias  generally  are  held 
by  horticulturists.  Many  of  the  above  characteristics 
may  be  found  in  the  garden  races  and  hybrids  of  B.  rex 
alone.  The  leaves  of  B.  r.  splendida  are  covered  on 
both  surfaces  with  a  plush  of  brilliant  crimson  or  ver¬ 
milion-red  hairs,  and  in  the  half-developed  state  the 
colouring  is  intensified  simply  by  the  denser  aggre¬ 
gation  of  the  hairs. 

Species  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage,  or  for 
that  and  the  flowers  combined,  are  B.  rex  and  its 
forms,  familiarly  known  under  the  name  of  Elephant’s 
Ears,  B.  maculata  and  B.  incarnata  with  their  forms, 
B.  heraeleifolia,  B.  picta,  B.  imperialis,  B.  metallica, 
B.  rhizocaulis,  B.  Evansiana  (or  B.  discolor),  B.  pelti- 
folia,  B.  Scharfiana,  B.  gogoensis,  and  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  flowers  are  the  chief  ornament  of  B. 


fuchsioides,  B.  insignis,  B.  Carrieri,  B.  semperflorens, 
and  its  splendid  garden  forms  ;  B.  socotrana  and  the 
forms  produced  between  it  and  the  summer-flowering 
tuberous  race,  which  are  pre-eminently  the  favourites 
of  the  day,  producing  flowers  that  excel  all  others  for 
size  and  richness  of  colouring.  The  leading  colours 
are  white,  pink,  yellow,  orange,  rose,  red,  scarlet,  and 
crimson.  Green-flowered  forms  are  quite  of  common 
occurrence  amongst  seedling  double  varieties,  but  they 
are  seldom  preserved.  It  is  brought  about  by  the 
reverting  of  the  floral  leaves  to  ordinary  foliage  leaves, 
both  in  colour,  texture,  form,  and  even  the  toothing 
of  the  margin.  There  is  no  indication  of  blue  any¬ 
where,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  so  that  a  blue  Begonia  is 
likely  to  remain  a  desideratum. 

The  chief  practical  purpose  to  which  Begonias  in 
general  are  put,  is  as  decorative  subjects  in  pots  for  the 
stove,  conservatory,  greenhouse,  and  for  planting  out 
in  rockeries,  in  glass  houses,  under  the  stages,  and  also 
on  walls,  where  covered  with  wire  netting.  Some  such 
as  B.  Evansiana  and  B.  Weltoniensis  are  popular  as 
window  plants,  from  the  extreme  south  of  this  country 
to  more  than  200  miles  north  of  the  Tweed.  The 
tuberous  race  would  doubtless  prove  amenable  to 
window  culture  in  summer,  as  well  as  B.  rex.  The 
tuberous  kinds  are  now  annually  being  more  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  as  summer-bedding  plants,  with  good 
results  where  the  system  is  properly  understood.  In 
speaking  of  them  I  refer  to  what  is  being  done  in  this 
country.  A  few  other  kinds,  such  as  B.  Carrieri,  B. 
Evansiana,  and  B.  ascotensis,  are  also  tentatively 
bedded  out  in  a  few  gardens. 

On  the  Continent,  however,  particularly  in  Paris,  all 
the  above  kinds  are  bedded  out  in  the  public  parks, 
and  might  have  been  seen  in  perfection  last  summer. 
The  Parc  Monceaux  was  replete  with  several  other 
kinds  as  well,  including  B.  incarnata  atropurpurea  in 
magnificent  condition,  B.  heraeleifolia,  B.  semperflorens, 
B.  castane® folia,  and  others,  both  in  shade  and  in  full 
sunshine,  the  latter  being  the  finest.  A  bed  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  B.  rex,  on  the  grass  bordering  the  Champs  Elysees, 
one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  in  Paris,  was  not  only 
novel,  but  pleasingly  ornamental  on  account  of  the 
vigour  of  the  plants,  and  the  rich  colouration  of  the 
foliage. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

- - 

THE  POMEGRANATE. 

The  Pomegranate  (Punica  granatum)  was  originally 
introduced  to  this  country  in  1548,  and  was  at  one  time 
much  more  extensively  cultivated  here  than  it  is  at 
present.  It  is  not  perfectly  hardy,  a  fact  which,  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  its  not  being  more  largely  planted 
now.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa,  the 
countries  lying  around  the  east  of  the  Meditteranean, 
Persia,  and  north-western  India.  It  is,  however,  now 
quite  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  exten¬ 
sively  grown  in  many  tropical  countries.  The  generic 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  puniceus,  scarlet,  in 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ;  but  other  authors 
derive  it  from  puniceus  or  punicus,  meaning  of  Carthage, 
near  which  city  Pliny  said  it  was  first  discovered.  The 
specific  name  signifies  the  Grained  Apple,  and  is  said 
to  have  given  the  name  Grenada  to  a  province  in  Spain 
where  the  tree  is  largely  grown  for  its  fruit,  and  where 
it  succeeds  to  great  perfection. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  it  may  be  grown  for 
ornamental  purposes  in  this  country— namely,  on  open 
walls  and  in  tubs.  Fruit  is  seldom  produced  under 
any  of  these  methods  of  culture  ;  but  the  flowers  them¬ 
selves  are  exceedingly  ornamental,  while  the  twiggy 
branches  and  small  leaves  may  be  compared  to  a 
Myrtle.  It  was  formerly  included  in  the  Myrtle  family, 
but  is  now  classed  as  an  anomalous  member  of  the 
Lythrarieie,  the  family  of  which  the  Loosestrife 
(Lythrum  Salicaria)  is  the  type. 

A  warm  climate  is  of  much  more  importance  in  the 
culture  of  the  Pomegranate  than  is  the  matter  of  soil, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  in  this  country  most  deficient  in 
the  former  requisite.  The  best  method  to  which  we 
can  have  recourse  is  to  plant  against  a  wall  with  a 
southern  aspect  and  sheltered  from  east  winds,  which 
are  likely  to  injure  the  trees  in  spring.  In  order  to 
render  the  border  in  which  a  tree  is  to  be  planted  dry 
and  warm,  the  soil  should  be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of 
about  18  ins.,  the  bottom  made  firm,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  concrete  sloping  from  the  wall  forward, 
so  that  all  superfluous  moisture  may  drain  rapidly 
away.  Should  the  soil  not  be  a  good  loam  it  should  be 
removed  and  its  place  occupied  with  better  material, 
for  the  Pomegranate  delights  in  a  shallow  but  rich  soil ; 
and  further,  by  planting  in  front  of  a  south  wall  it  gets 
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all  the  benefit  of  the  sun’s  heat  reflected  hy  the  same. 
The  soil  may  further  be  enriched  hy  good,  fat  farmyard 
manure  in  liberal  quantity.  At  pruning  time,  say  in 
March,  if  the  stems  and  branches  are  covered  with  a 
dense  spray  of  weak  shoots,  thin  out  and  regulate  the 
number,  otherwise  few  flowers  will  be  produced.  The 
latter  are  produced  on  the  shoots  of  the  current  year, 
so  that  when  pruning  there  is  no  danger  of  cutting  away 
the  flo  ver  buds. 

Few  would  probably  grow  the  plants  with  the 
intention  of  fruiting  them,  as  they  seldom  do  so  in 
this  country  ;  hut  at  the  same  time  it  would  he  so 
novel  in  British  horticulture,  that  a  few  plants  grown 
expressly  from  this  point  of  view  -would  be  exceedingly 
interesting.  Of  course,  the  single-flowered  varieties 
should  be  grown  for  this  purpose,  whereas  the  double 
kinds,  which  at  present  are  the  most  common  in  this 
country,  are  grown  solely  for  ornament. 

Whether  for  ornament  or  for  fruiting  purposes,  the 
best  plan  is  to  grow  the  plant  in  large  pots  or  tubs  in 
the  same  way  as  Oranges  are  treated.  They  may  he  in 
the  form  of  pyramids. or  standards,  the  latter  being 
most  easily  managed.  The  compost  should  consist  of 
good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  large  quantity  of  well-rotted 
manure.  Drain  the  tubs  well  and  pot  firmly.  The 
tubs  may  be  kept  in  an  orangery  or  greenhouse  during 
winter,  and  stood  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny  position 
during  summer,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with 
Oranges  or  Myrtles.  Terraces,  gateways,  and  the 
sides  of  walks  are  suitable  positions ;  and  during 
summer  they  should  he  allowed  to  grow  naturally  and 
without  check,  as  they  appear  the  least  formal  and  the 
prettiest  under  these  conditions,  and  flower  best.  Our 
continental  neighbours,  the  French,  show  us  a  good 
example  in  this  respect,  for  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens,  and  in  the  Trocadero  section  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  last  summer  many  good  examples  in 
different  varieties  might  have  been  seen,  many  of 
which  are  described  below. 

The  typical  Punica  granatum  has  single  scarlet 
flowers,  and  is  worthy  of  cultivation  for  these  alone. 
The  fruits  ripen  in  November  in  this  country  if  the 
season  has  been  a  warm  one,  but  in  the  event  of  fruit 
being  produced  on  plants  in  tubs,  the  latter  should  he 
taken  indoors  during  the  latter  part  of  September.  The 
variety  P.  g.'rubrum  is  a  native  of  Mauritania,  and  has 
single  red  flowers  with  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds 
also  reddish  ;  it  is  very  hardy.  P.  g.  albescens  has 
white  petals,  a  yellowish  calyx  and  pale  red  pulp,  but 
is  more  tender  than  the  last  named,  and  is  to  be 
recommended  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  variety.  There  was 
an  old  variety  named  P.  g.  flavum  with  yellow  flowers, 
hut  it  is  questionable  whether  it  still  exists. 

The  prettiest  of  the  single  varieties  for  ornamental 
purposes  is  P.  g.  nana  des  Antilles.  A  large  quantity 
of  this,  grown  in  the  form  of  globular-headed  standards, 
was  shown  in  the  grounds  of  the  Trocadero  Palace,  in 
Paris,  last  summer.  Many  of  them  were  5  ft.  high  and 
grown  in  tubs,  hut  a  still  greater  number  of  smaller  size 
were  stood  about  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  a 
large  oval  bed  was  occupied  with  exceedingly  neat 
specimens,  from  2  ft.  to  2J  It.  high.  They  had  been 
grown  in  tubs  and  plunged  out.  The  flowers  are  small, 
red,  single,  and  oblong  while  in  bud,  resembling  crimson 
berries  at  a  short  distance.  The  plants  bearing  them 
form  dense-habited,  twiggy  and  thorny  hushes,  with 
small  leaves,  greatly  resembling  those  of  a  Myrtle.  The 
variety  might  be  grown  to  .  great  advantage  in  this 
country  for  ornamental  purposes.  On  terraces  and 
balconies  they  could  not  fail  to  he  greatly  admired  and 
appreciated. 

There  are  several  double  varieties  of  considerable  or¬ 
namental  value,  and,  of  course,  can  only  be  grown  for 
that  purpose.  A  very  old  one  is  the  double  red  P.  g. 
flore  pleno,  which  is  moderately  common,  but  slightly 
more  tender  than  the  single  one.  Then  there  is  the 
double  whitish  variety,  P.  s.  alboscens  flore  pleno, 
which  has  nearly  white  flowers,  hut  is  more  tender, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  the  red-flowered  kinds.  In  the 
French  gardens  and  nurseries  there  is  a  pure  white  form, 
namely,  P.  s.  alba  pleno,  hut  this  and  the  former  are 
hardly  so  effective  as  the  red  kinds  when  grown  by 
themselves.  Comte  de  Caverni  has  very  large  double 
scarlet  flowers  ;  and  there  is  something  attractive  about 
P.  g.  Le  Grellii,  which  has  double,  light  scarlet  flowers 
with  white  edges  to  the  petals. 

If  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  grown  in  this  country  as 
hedges,  the  Pomegranate  and  its  varieties  would  soon 
become  popular.  The  dwarf  single  variety  would  he 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  if  allowed  to 
grow  freely  during  the  summer  would  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  bloom  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  Propa¬ 
gation  is  readily  effected  in  various  ways,  namely,  by 


seed  sown  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  fruit,  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots  or  twiggy  shoots,  hy  layers,  and  grafting. 
The  latter  is  the  best  method  of  increasing  the  double 
kinds,  as  they  are  much  more  floriferous  when  grown  on 
the  roots  of  the  single  varieties,  than  when  raised  from 
cuttings.  Seedlings  take  many  years  to  reach  a  flower¬ 
ing  state. 

- •>*««> - 

VEGETABLES  IN  SEASON. 

It  may  prove  of  interest,  and  give  a  little  system  to  my 
paper  on  cropping  a  kitchen  garden  (see  p.  247) 
if  I  now  give  a  list  of  vegetables  in  season  during 
the  different  months  of  the  year. 

January. — Jerusalem  Artichokes,  preserved  Beans, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Beet,  Carrots,  Coleworts,  Celery, 
Endive,  Garlic,  dried  herbs,  Horse  Radish,  Leeks, 
Onions,  Parsley,  Parsnips,  Potatos,  Salsafy,  Savoys, 
Scotch  Kale,  Spinach,  Shallots,  and  Turnips. 

February. — Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Beet,  Broccoli,  Carrots,  Coleworts,  Celery,  Endive, 
Garlic,  dried  herbs.  Horse  Radish,  Leeks,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Parsnips,  Potatos,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Savoys, 
Scotch  Kale,  Spinach,  and  Turnips. 

March.  —  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Beet,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Carrots,  Celery,  Endive,  Garlic, 
Horse  Radish,  dried  herbs,  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsley, 
Parsnips,  Potatos,  Salsaf3T,  Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Tur¬ 
nips,  and  Turnip-tops. 

April. — Beet,  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Horse  Radish, 
dried  herbs,  Leeks,  Onions,  Parsley,  Potatos,  Salsafy, 
Scorzonera,  Spinach,  Turnips,  and  Turnip-tops. 

Mat. — Asparagus,  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Carrots,  Horse  Radish,  Herbs,  Lettuce,  Leeks,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Potatos,  Radishes,  Sea  Kale,  Spinach,  and 
Turnips. 

June. — Asparagus,  Broad  Beans,  Broccoli,  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Carrots,  Cress,  Herbs,  Horse  Radish, 
Lettuce,  Onions,  Parsley,  Peas,  Potatos,  Radishes,  Sea 
Kale,  Spinach,  and  Turnips. 

July. — Globe  Artichokes,  Broad  and  French  Beans, 
Cabbage,  Cucumbers,  Cauliflower,  Carrots,  Cress, 
Herbs,  Horse  Radish,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Peas,  Parsley, 
Potatos,  Spinach,  Turnips,  Tomatos,  and  Yegetable 
Marrows. 

August. —Globe  Artichokes,  various  Beans,  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Cucumbers,  Carrots,  Cress,  Herbs,  Horse 
Radish,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Parsley,  Peas,  Potatos, 
Spinach,  Turnips,  Tomatos,  and  Vegetable  Marrows. 

September.— Various  Beans,  Beet,  Cabbage,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Carrots,  Cucumbers,  Celery,  Cress,  Endive, 
Herbs,  Horse  Radish,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Parsley,  Peas, 
Potatos,  Radishes,  Spinach,  Tomatos,  Turnips,  and 
Vegetable  Marrows. 

October. — Beet,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Runner 
Beans,  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Cardoons,  Herbs, 
Horse  Radish,  Endive,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Parsley,  Peas, 
Parsnips,  Potatos,  Spinach,  Shallots,  Savoys,  Turnips, 
and  Tomatos. 

November.  —  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  preserved 
Beans,  Beet,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Carrots,  Cardoons,  Celery,  Endive,  Garlic, 
Horse  Radish,  Herbs,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Parsley, 
Parsnips,  Potatos,  Spinach,  Shallots,  Savoys,  and 
Turnips. 

December. — Jerusalem  Artichokes,  preserved  Beans, 
Beet,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Carrots, 
Celery,  Endive,  Garlic,  Herbs,  Horse  Radish,  Lettuce, 
Onions,  Parsley,  Parsnips,  Potatos,  Spinach,  Shallots, 
Savoys,  Scotch  Kale,  and  Turnips. 

Vegetables  Recommended  for  Culture. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  give  the  names  of  different 
kinds  of  vegetables  which  I  have  succeeded  with  in  my 
own  practice.  I  can  thus  speak  confidently  of  them, 
and  also  recommend  them  for  general  cultivation. 

Beet. — Pragnell’s  Exhibition  and  Dell’s  Crimson. 

Beans. — Broad,  Windsor  Improved  and  Carter’s 
Leviathan  ;  French,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Sion  House  ; 
Runners,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Scarlet  Champion. 

Broccoli. — Veitch’s  Self-protecting,  Dilcock’s  Bride, 
Sander’s  Goshen,  Late  White  Protecting,  and  Purple 
Sprouting. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  Exhibition  and  Scrymger’s 
Giant. 

Cauliflowers. —Veitch’s  Extra  Early  Forcing, 
Early  Erfurt,  and  Autumn  Giant. 

Cabbage.— Ellam’s  Dwarf  Early  Spring,  Wheeler’s 
Imperial,  Little  Pixie,  and  Rosette  Hardy  Coleworts. 

Carrots. — Veitch’s  Matchless  and  Early  Nantes. 

Celery. — Standard  Bearer  and  Sandringham  Dwarf 
White. 

Cucumbers.— Telegraph  and  Stoekwood  Long  Ridge. 


Endive. — Improved  Round-leaved  Batavian  and 
Green  Curled  Improved. 

Kales. — Dwarf  Curled,  Scotch,  and  Read’s  Hearting. 

Leeks.  — Ayton  Castle  and  The  Lyon. 

Lettuce. —Early  Paris  Market,  Veitch’s  Perfect 
Gem,  White  Cos,  and  Bath  or  Brown  Cos. 

Onions. — Veitch’s  Main  Crop,  Brown  Globe,  Tripoli 
Giant  and  Rocca. 

Parsnips. — Hollow  Crown  and  The  Student. 

Peas.  —  Chelsea  Gem,  William  the  First,  Dr. 
McLean,  Criterion,  Telephone,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and 
Sturdy. 

Potatos.  —  Myatt’s  Ashleaf,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Schoolmaster,  Reading  Russet,  and 
Vicar  of  Laleham. 

Savoys. —Dwarf  Green  Curled  and  Gilbert’s  Uni¬ 
versal. 

Spinach.  —Victoria  Improved,  a  very  fine  variety 
for  summer  or  winter  use. 

Turnips. — Eirly  White  Stone  and  Veitch’s  Red 
Globe. 

Tomatos. — Hackwood  Park,  Prolific,  Perfection, 
and  Golden  Queen. 

Vegetable  Marrows.  — Pen-y-Bydand  Long  White. 

—  T.  Bones. 
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TROPICAL  FERNS.* 

( Concluded,  from.  p.  267). 

Hybridising  Ferns. 

The  hybridisation  of  Ferns  is  a  matter  which  has 
claimed  the  attention  of  cultivators  and  scientists  to  a 
great  extent.  The  former  have,  I  believe,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  systematic  way  of  effect¬ 
ing  this  as  with  flowering  plants,  while  the  theories 
held  forth  by  scientists,  when  put  into  practice,  have 
met  with  no  success.  Of  course,  hybrids  among  Ferns 
are  to  be  found,  such  as  Adiantum  rhodophyllum,  A. 
Bausei,  A.  Victoria,  and  Dicksonia  Lathomii,  hut, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  they  are  more  the  result  of 
chance  cross-fertilisation  than  of  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator. 

One  theory  advanced,  is  that  a  prothallus  of  two 
species  of  the  same  genus  should  be  divided,  and  the 
portions  placed  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  to 
enable  the  antherozoids  of  one  to  fall  on  to  the  arche- 
gonium  of  the  other.  This  sounds  very  feasible,  but 
how  is  one  to  know  that  the  sexual  organs  on  these 
divided  prothalli  will  be  in  a  fit  state  simultaneously 
to  enable  fertilisation  to  take  place  ?  A  method 
sometimes  adopted  by  a  few  of  our  leading  Fern 
growers  to  obtain  hybrids  of  species  nearly  allied,  is  to 
sow  spores  of  two  different  kinds  in  one  pot.  The 
prothalli  of  these  growing  side  by  side  may  hy  chance 
become  cross-fertilised,  although  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind,  the  amount  of  time  it  would  take  to  prick  off 
every  individual  prothallus,  on  the  chance  of  obtaining 
a  few  hybrids,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  result  (if 
any)  would  hardly  pay  for  the  means  employed  to 
effect  it.  And  so  we  must  leave  it  to  nature  to  supply 
us  with  hybrid  Ferns,  as  I  firmly  believe  she  has  done 
in  plants  taken  from  their  natural  habitat,  and  when 
under  cultivation  classed  by  botanists  as  varieties  of 
species. 

Culture. 

The  ways  and  means  employed  in  the  successful  culti¬ 
vation  of  Ferns  must,  of  course,  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  the  climate,  the  state  of  the  soil  from  whence  the 
plants  come,  the  individual  peculiarities  of  species,  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  If  small  plants 
of  the  common  Adiantums,  Pteris,  &c.,  are  required  for 
market  purposes  and  other  cases  in  which  they  must 
show  value  for  labour  expended,  plenty  of  heat  and  an 
abundance  of  moisture  in  low  houses  or  pits  is  all  that 
is  required,  any  light  open  soil  being  suitable.  Such 
plants  as  the  above  may  be  grown  to  a  size  large  enough 
for  some  market  purposes  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
from  the  sowing  of  the  spores  ;  hut  before  being  exposed 
to  the  “tender  mercies”  of  the  salesman,  should  be 
gradually  exposed  to  lower  temperatures,  or  the  fronds 
will  inevitably  shrivel  iu  a  short  space  of  time. 

The  growing  of  a  large  collection  of  plants,  each  of 
which  it  is  desired  to  make  a  specimen,  is  a  very 
different  matter.  Of  this  I  now  propose  to  treat, 
taking  those  from  the  tropics  and  warmer  temperate 
regions.  The  house  wherein  it  is  necessary  to  mingle 
all  kinds  of  Ferns  should  be  built  to  suit  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Such  a  house  should, 
except  in  the  case  of  tree  Ferns,  he  built  no  higher  than 
can  possibly  be  helped,  and  made  as  light  as  possible. 
White  glass  should  he  used ;  green  glass,  which  has 
been  employed  by  some  growers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  is,  I  believe,  admitted  by  those  who  have  tried 
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it  to  be  a  failure.  The  only  point  I  know  in  its  favour 
is  that  the  subdued  light  which  it  causes  to  be  thrown 
on  the  plants  gives  them  the  appearance  of  what  one 
would  expect  to  see  in  tropical  forests  where  Ferns 
grow.  The  disadvantages  are  many.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  contrary  to  nature  altogether  that  plants 
should  be  grown  under  cultivation  without  any  natural 
rays  of  light  falling  on  them  at  any  season.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  our  tropical  Ferns  are  found  growing  in 
very  dense  shade,  but  then  the  atmospheric  conditions 
are  very  different  to  the  fluctuations  in  moisture  and 
temperature  in  our  hot-houses,  and  the  light  they  do 
get  I  cannot  help  thinking  must  be  very  different  to 
that  produced  by  it  finding  its  way  through  green  glass. 
Some  Ferns,  such  as  Gymnogrammes,  Cheilanthes  and 
a  few  others  require  no  shading  on  the  hottest  of  our 
summer  days,  and  when  such  as  these  are  covered, 
through  some  of  our  dull  summer  weather,  with  an 
unnatural  shade,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  make 
that  hardness  of  growth  necessary  to  carry  them 
(in  a  green-glazed  house)  through  the  almost  perpetual 
darkness  of  winter!  Even  Ferns  that  do  require  shading 
should  be  treated  so  only  on  such  occasions  when  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  too  strong  for  them,  and  in  early 
morning,  late  in  the  evening,  and  dull  weather,  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  exposed  to  the  light. 

Passing  on  to  other  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
constructing  a  Fern  house,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
is  the  heating  apparatus.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  hot-water  pipes,  and 
sufficient  boiler  power  to  work  them.  The  quantity  of 
piping  should  be  enough  to  keep  the  temperature  in 
winter  at  the  required  point,  without  causing  a  rushing, 
burning  dryness  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Venti¬ 
lators  should  be  provided  in  places  which  will  enable 
the  air  which  is  admitted  through  them  to  get  warmed 
as  it  passes  over  the  pipes.  If  tree  Ferns  are  to  be 
grown,  a  gallery  should  be  erected,  as  without  this  they 
will  not  be  seen  to  advantage  ;  but  the  smaller  and 
choice  kinds  cannot  be  grown  with  them,  as  the  drip 
and  shade  will  almost  inevitably  cause  their  death. 

Soil. 

The  soil  to  be  used  in  potting  Ferns  varies  as  to  its 
composition  according  to  the  kinds  it  is  required  for, 
but  the  majority  will  flourish  in  a  mixture  of  loam, 
peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sand.  Of  these  loam  is  of  the 
greatest  importance— I  mean  as  regards  being  of  good 
quality.  It  should  be  fresh,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  by 
all  means  fibrous  ;  the  latter  also  applies  to  the  peat. 
The  leaf-soil  should  not  be  rubbish  scraped  up  from 
walks,  which  is  sometimes  used  after  being  thrown  in 
a  heap  until  it  is  only  about  half  decomposed,  but 
should  be  Beech  and  Oak  leaves,  well  rotted  by  being 
allowed  to  remain  about  two  years  inr  a  pit.  The  great 
aim  should  be  to  have  the  soil  porous,  so  that  in  summer 
water  may  be  freely  used,  and  to  keep  the  plants 
free  from  stagnant  moisture  in  winter.  Those  Ferns 
with  rhizomes  should  have  lighter  soil  than  the 
crowned  or  tufted  varieties.  It  is  better  if  not  too 
deep,  so  as  to  be  liberally  watered  without  having  a 
substrata  of  rotten  matter.  The  depth  of  the  soil  must 
also  be  regulated  in  a  great  degree  according  to  the 
various  habits  of  the  plants.  For  those  having  strong 
succulent  rhizomes,  suchasAcrostichum  osmundaceum, 
and  of  an  equally  vigorous  nature,  a  greater  depth 
may  be  used,  as  it  will  become  filled  with  roots  before 
it  has  a  chance  of  getting  sour  ;  while  many  of  the 
Davallias  of  the  Humata  type,  as,  for  instance, 
D.  alpina,  D.  parvu'ia,  &c.,  should  have  a  good 
mound  of  sandstone,  with  just  as  much  fibrous  loam 
and  peat  as  will  give  them  a  start.  Other  plants  with 
rhizomes,  such  as  Asplenium  fijiense,  Davallia  repens, 
and  some  of  the  Drymoglossums  do  exceedingly  well  on 
pieces  of  tree  Fern  stem.  They  never  require  a  great 
deal  of  attention  as  regards  water.  Gymnogrammes 
are  an  exception  to  general  treatment.  The  soil  for 
these  must  be  of  an  extremely  light  as  well  as  porous 
character  ;  charcoal  should  be  freely  employed,  with 
less  loam  than  for  the  majority  of  Ferns.  Deep 
drainage,  and  not  shifted  from  one  pot  to  another  too 
frequently  when  once  well  established,  and  feeding 
with  weak  manure  water,  is  preferable  to  re-potting. 
Acrostiehums,  as  a  class,  must  have  nearly  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  the  aforenamed.  Owing  to  their  great 
love  of  moisture,  half  the  mixture  should  be  peat,  and 
in  addition  to  thi3,  charcoal,  broken  crocks,  and  lime 
rubbish.  A.  crinitum  grows  in  nothing  but  ashes  and 
other  loose  rubbish  in  some  gardens  on  the  continent. 
Adiantums  require  more  loam,  which  must  be  good, 
otherwise  they  are  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  A  very 
good  compost  for  these  is  loam,  one  half,  the  rest  cow 
manure  and  leaf-soil  with  sand.  Whatever  kind  of 


Fern  is  about  to  be  potted,  be  sure,  if  it  has  to  remain 
any  length  of  time  without  being  shifted,  that  the 
loam  is  of  the  very  best  quality  obtainable. 

Season  for  Re-potting. 

The  best  time  to  commence  potting  in  general  is 
about  the  end  of  February  ;  before  this  little  should 
be  done,  except  in  the  case  of  plants  starting  vigor¬ 
ously,  which  should  be  singled  out  and  potted.  In  all 
cases  allow  the  Ferns  to  make  a  slight  start  before 
disturbing  them,  for  if  they  are  placed  in  fresh  soil 
before  commencing  to  grow,  the  chances  are  it  will 
turn  sour,  when  it  is  much  more  trouble  to  water 
properly  than  if  they  start  right  away.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not  get  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  young  roots  are  apt  to 
get  broken  in  potting  ;  in  fact,  too  much  attention 
cannot  possibly  be  paid  to  the  spring  potting,  as  on 
this  being  done  well  or  ill  depends  the  great  chance  of 
a  successful  summer. 

Each  plant  should  have  been  studied  well  the  previous 
year,  and  notice  taken  as  to  how  the  soil  had  stood  — 
whether  it  would  have  been  better  by  being  lighter,  or 
the  reverse ;  whether  the  plants  have  been  over-potted 
or  not  shifted  so  liberally  as  they  may  have  deserved. 
It  is,  of  course,  utterly  useless  to  put  a  plant  which 
never  grows  but  a  single  crown  and  fronds  6  ins.  to 
8  ins.  long,  into  a  pot  1  ft.  in  diameter  ;  and  it  is  little 
less  ridiculous  to  shift  one  from  a  3-in.  to  a  4-in.  pot 
when  that  plant  will  make  fronds  6  ft.  long,  and  fill  a 
pot  with  roots  1  yard  across  if  treated  liberally.  It  is 
as  well,  therefore,  to  know,  when  potting,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  of  the  locality  from  whence  the  plants  come, 
also  the  size  to  which  they  grow  in  their  natural 
habitats.  Small  plants  of  the  vigorous-growing  kinds 
may  be  shifted  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  on  each  occasion  receiving  a  shift  of  two  or 
three  sizes  without  fear  of  over-potting,  while  the 
smaller  ones  will  require  shifts  of  smaller  dimensions 
at  less  frequent  intervals. 

Temperature,  Ventilation  and  Moisture. 

Tropical  Ferns,  coming  as  do  a  great  many  of  them 
from  the  moist  and  most  sheltered  parts  of  Jamaica, 
Demerara,  and  the  West  Indies  generally,  require  a 
moist,  even,  and  not  too  hot  temperature.  A  great 
error  is  often  made  in  keeping  tropical  Ferns  too  hot, 
especially  in  winter  ;  60°  Fahr.  by  night,  and  from  65° 
to  70°  by  day,  is  quite  ■warm  enough  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November  until  the  middle  of  February,  when 
the  temperature  should,  if  weather  permits,  be  raised, 
and  the  atmosphere  kept  in  a  more  moist  condition. 
Leaps  and  bounds  in  raising  the  temperature  should  be 
avoided,  the  increase  of  2°  a  week  being  quite  sufficient 
until  it  reaches  70°  at  night,  which  should  be  kept  up 
during  the  summer.  If  the  sun  be  at  times  powerfulinthe 
spring,  air  should  be  admitted  but  sparingly,  as  the  young 
growths  are  then  but  feeble,  and  ill  able  to  stand  a 
rush  of  cold  air.  As  the  season  advances  the  venti¬ 
lators  may  be  opened  more  freely,  but  cold  draughts, 
however,  mustb  je  avoided.  There  is  nothing  more 
injurious  to  Ferns  than  draughts,  or  the  temperature 
allowed  to  become  hot  and  close,  and  then  to  be 
rapidly  cooled  by  the  admission  of  air.  Blinds  are  a 
great  advantage  in  early  spring,  as  well  as  in  the 
summer,  for  at  that  time  the  sun  often  turns  out  very 
bright,  while  the  air  being  bitterly  cold,  it  cannot  be 
admitted  in  large  proportions,  and  without  blinds  the 
temperature  gets  excessively  high. 

The  syringe  should  at  this  season  be  called  into 
requisition,  being  used  at  first  only  in  the  morning, 
and  then  lightly,  but  as  the  days  get  longer  and  the 
weather  warmer,  two  or  three  times  a  day  will  not  be 
too  often,  as  it  helps  to  keep  down  thrips,  green-fly,  &c. 
Adiantums  and  Gymnogrammes  must  be  excluded  from 
the  operations  of  the  syringe,  as  the  former  will  blacken 
and  damp  if  moisture  be  administered  overhead,  while 
Gymnogrammes  lose  the  beautiful  farina  which  makes 
them  so  attractive.  About  the  middle  of  August 
syringing  should  be  gradually  reduced  and  more  air 
given,  as  this  tends  to  ripen  the  fronds,  rendering  them 
tough  and  better  able  to  stand  the  bad  weather  of 
winter. 

The  foliage  of  Ferns  varies  a  great  deal  as  to  the 
length  of  time  required  to  mature.  In  some  species 
the  fronds  come  to  maturity  in  a  few  months,  and  are 
very  deciduous,  this  character  being  almost  confined  to 
those  from  the  temperate  and  cool  regions,  while  those 
from  the  tropical  lower  elevations  are,  almost  without 
exception,  evergreens.  Some  of  the  Marattias  retain 
their  foliage  for  two  years  and  even  longer,  while 
Lygodiums,  Gleichenias,  and  that  remarkable  climbing 
Blechnum,  B.  volubile,  may  be  said  to  have  permanent 


fronds.  A  remarkable  plant  with  permanent  fronds  is 
Davallia  fumarioides,  which  is  furnished  along  the 
stipes  and  rachis  with  small  but  remarkably  sharp 
spines.  This  feature  of  spine  production  is,  however, 
by  no  means  confined  to  this  plant.  D.  aculeata  also 
shows  it,  while  some  of  the  Alsophilas,  notably  A. 
ferox  and  A.  armata,  have  spines  nearly  £  in.  long  at 
the  base  of  the  stipes.  The  fronds  of  some  species  are 
liable  to  great  variation  in  form,  some  of  our  native 
species  showing  good  examples,  as,  for  instance,  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare,  and  Asplenium  Filix-foemina. 
These  two  genera  are  remarkably  prolific  in  varieties. 
Anemia  Phyllitidis  is  nearly  alone  among  Ferns  on 
account  of  the  strong  and  by  no  means  pleasant  odour 
emitted  from  the  foliage  if  slightly  rubbed  with  the 
hand. 

Insect  Enemies. 

The  insect  pests  affecting  Ferns  are  many,  the  chief 
among  them  being  thrips,  mealy-bug,  and  green-fly. 
The  first  mentioned  is  certainly  the  worst  enemy  a 
Fern  cultivator  has  to  deal  with.  The  way  in  which 
they  disfigure  the  fronds  is  deplorable  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  all  Ferns  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same  attraction 
for  this  little  pest.  Adiantums  and  Davallias  it  cares 
little  for  ;  while  Aspleniums,  Aspidiums,  Lomarias, 
and  others  are  victims  to  its  depredations.  The  best 
and  most  effectual  mode  of  getting  rid  of  these  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  by  means  of  the  sponge  and  soft-soap,  or, 
better  still,  “Swift  and  Sure”  Insecticide.  This  has 
greater  effect  on  the  insects,  and  as  far  as  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced,  in  no  way  injures  the  plants.  Thrips  seem 
very  shy  of  taking  to  fronds  that  have  been  washed 
with  this  preparation,  but  with  some  species  the  sponge 
cannot  be  used. 

Next  to  that,  the  best  remedy  is  fumigation.  Now, 
fumigating  Ferns  is,  by  a  great  many,  considered  to  be 
extremely  dangerous,  and  so  it  is  if  done  carelessly. 
The  most  popular  method  of  fumigating  is  to  rush  the 
house  full  of  smoke  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  when 
that  is  accomplished,  a  speedy  exit  is  made  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  Of  course,  this  is  a  very  natural  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  behalf  of  the  person  engaged  in  this  not 
very  pleasant  occupation  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
it  is  as  effectual  as  when  the  house  is  allowed  to  fill 
gradually.  At  all  events,  if  it  has  the  same  effect,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  risk  of  damaging  the  plants 
is  far  greater.  Nearly  all  Ferns  (there  are  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  such  as  Lygodiums  and  some  species  of 
Gymnogrammes),  if  fumigated  carefully,  will  be  none 
the  worse  as  regards  injury  to  the  fronds. 

Mealy  bug  can  be  kept  down  by  careful  sponging, 
and  scale  must  be  served  in  like  manner.  There  is  a 
small  white  fly  sometimes  seen  in  Fern  houses,  called 
the  Holy  Ghost  fly  ;  but  it  does  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
cause  any  injury  beyond  disfiguring  the  fronds  slightly 
where  it  deposits  its  eggs.  Cockroaches  and  slugs  often 
do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  on  the  young  fronds.  The 
former  may  be  kept  down  by  strewing  pieces  of  bread 
covered  with  phosphorous  paste  near  their  haunts. 
The  best  way  to  catch  the  slugs  is  to  search  for  them 
at  night,  as  they  rarely  appear  in  the  daytime. 

Filmy  Ferns. 

This  is  a  division  of  Filices,  which,  as  regards  general 
habit,  is  very  different  to  any  of  those  above  dealt  with. 
The  different  means  which  must  be  employed  to  ensure 
successful  cultivation,  if  gone  into  in  detail,  would 
require  a  paper  entirely  devoted  to  them.  There  are 
few  of  the  filmy  Ferns,  however,  that  must  have  a 
really  tropical  temperature,  and  these  all  belong  to  the 
genus  Trichomanes.  T.  pinnatum  is  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  species  for  cultivation  in  a  warm  house,  and  next 
to  that  T.  crispum.  They  should  all,  without 
exception,  be  grown  in  cases,  unless  a  house  is  built 
specially  adapted  for  them.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
cases  must  be  kept  at  saturation  point.  The  soil  or 
foundations  for  the  roots  of  filmy  Ferns  varies  a  great 
deal  according  to  species.  Some  require  a  mixture  of 
rough  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sandstone,  including  T. 
Prieurii  for  instance.  Others  will  grow  better  on  sand¬ 
stone  alone,  tree  Fern  stem,  or  even  pieces  of  flint 
stone  ;  but  in  any  case  abundance  of  moisture  must  be 
given  round  the  roots,  and  all  surfaces  near  the  plants 
kept  damp.  The  fronds  require  to  be  kept  free  from 
water  direct  out  of  the  watering  can  ;  condensed 
moisture  does  not  hurt  them.  It  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  all  collections  of  Ferns,  if  these  truly 
handsome  Cryptogams  were  introduced  among  them, 
but  while  they  are  so  rare  and  priced  so  high  by 
nurserymen  there  is  little  chance  of  their  coming  into 
general  favour,  and  their  cultivation  must  be  confined 
to  the  few  who  make  a  hobby  of  them,  and  to  botanic 
establishments. — 0.  TF.  Staden. 
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THE  PRUNING  OP  ROSES. 

Bt  the  Bev.  A.  Foster-Melliar. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  of  pruning  Roses,  one  is  met 
at  the  outset  by  the  question  :  Why  is  pruning 
necessary  at  all  ?  Why  should  not  our  Rose  trees  grow 
as  fine  and  large  as  they  will  ?  The  answer  is  to  he 
found  in  the  natural  growth  of  the  Rose.  By  watching 
an  un  pruned  Rose  tree,  either  wild  or  cultivated,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  first  strong  shoot  flowers  well 
the  following  season,  but  gets  weaker  at  the  extremity 
in  a  year  or  two,  and  another  strong  shoot  starts 
considerably  lower  down,  or  even  from  the  very  base  of 
the  plant,  and  this  soon  absorbs  the  majority  of  the 
sap,  and  will  eventually  starve  the  original  shoot,  and 
be  itself  thus  starved  in  succession  by  another.  A 
Rose  in  a  natural  state  has  thus  every  year  some 
branches  which  are  becoming  weakened  by  the  fresh 
young  shoots  growing  out  below  them.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  first  reasons  why  pruning  is  necessary.  A 
Rose  is  not  a  tree  to  grow  onwards  and  upwards,  and 
as  standards  seem  to  be  going  out  of  fashion,  and  so 
many  varieties  are  dwarf  in  their  growth,  it  seems 
better  to  speak  of  Rose  plants  than  of  Rose  trees. 

Objects  in  View. 

The  objects  of  pruning  are :  To  maintain  the  life  and 
strength  of  the  plants,  to  mould  and  preserve  their 
shape,  and  to  give  more  vigour,  colour  and  substance 
to  the  flowers.  Owing  to  the  natural  habit  of  growth 
before  mentioned,  a  considerable  amount  of  wood  must 
be  taken  away  annually  to  prevent  the  shoots  robbing 
each  other,  and  when  nature  is  thus  interfered  with, 
art  must  step  in  to  make  and  to  keep  a  plant  of  well- 
balanced  shape.  Further,  even  for  ordinary  garden 
purposes,  a  considerable  amount  of  strength  and  sap 
must  be  reserved  for  each  bloom,  or  in  the  case  of  the 
dark  H.P.’s,  they  will  not  show  their  true  colours 
at  all. 

Why  the  Art  has  Declined. 

The  principal  art  of  pruning — that  of  forming  and 
maintaining  a  shapely  plant  of  well-placed  shoots — has 
very  much  declined  of  late  years,  owing  to  (1)  the 
decadence  of  really  strong-growing  varieties  ;  (2)  the 
waning  popularity  of  standards,  where  a  well-balanced 
head  is  more  noticeable  and  necessary  than  in  a  dwarf 
or  bush  plant ;  and  (3)  the  fact  that  most  enthusiastic 
rosarians  are  also  exhibitors,  and  therefore  care  more 
for  fine  perfect  blooms  than  for  well-shaped  plants. 
When  I  first  learnt  to  prune,  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago,  H.P.’s  were  something  new,  and  there  were  still 
a  great  many  large  standards  of  summer  Roses,  each  of 
which  was  a  study  in  itself  for  the  pruner’s  art. 

Instruments. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  instruments.  A  pruner  of  the  old 
school  would  condemn  the  use  of  scissors,  be  horrified 
to  see  a  shoot  cut  off  square,  and  would  consider  the 
neat,  smooth,  sloping  cut  of  a  sharp  knife  to  be  the 
only  legitimate  appearance.  He  would  also,  perhaps, 
scorn  the  use  of  gloves,  and  think  he  could  do  the 
work  better  without  them.  This  last  point  must  be  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  Roses 
have  thorns,  which  are  especially  hard  and  sharp  at 
pruning  time  ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in 
using  a  knife,  especially  with  budded  Roses  of  one 
year’s  growth,  the  plant  must  be  firmly  held  with  the 
left  hand,  or  a  serious  breakage  is  very  apt  to  occur. 

Two  good  knives,  an  oilstone,  a  regular  pair  of 
pruning  scissors,  and  a  kneeling  mat  for  dwarfs,  will 
probably  prove  a  sufficient  equipment.  One  of  the 
knives  should  have  a  strong  blade,  the  other  a  narrower 
and  smaller  one.  The  hone  should  be  carried  about, 
and  not  left  behind,  or  the  tearing  off  of  a  valuable 
branch  will  soon  be  the  result  of  a  blunted  blade.  The 
scissors  will  be  useful  for  very  small  shoots,  and  some¬ 
times  for  very  large  ones,  and  especially  handy  for  bits 
of  dead  wood  in  awkward  positions  ;  in  the  two  last 
cases  the  cuts  should  afterwards  be  trimmed  and 
smoothed  with  a  knife.  For  kneeling  on  the  cold  wet 
soil  I  have  found  a  piece  of  waterproof  about  18  ins. 
square  more  satisfactory  and  less  tiring  than  kneecaps  ; 
and  remember  that  the  weight  of  the  body  will  bring 
moisture  through  any  alleged  waterproof  that  has  not 
an  actual  skin  of  indiarubber. 

The  Season  of  the  Year. 

Next  as  to  the  time  of  year.  Some  recommend  a 
certain  amount  of  thinning  in  early  autumn,  to  ensure 
the  ripening  of  the  remaining  shoots  ;  but  this  may 
sometimes  have  the  effect  of  causing  low  dormant  buds 
to  push,  which  is  undesirable  ;  it  certainly  lessens  the 


number  of  our  autumn  blooms,  probably  checks  the 
root  power,  and  the  benefit  gained  does  not  seem  to  be 
large. 

"We  may  commence  with  Roses  trained  on  south 
walls  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  the  pruning  of 
H.P.’s  and  summer  Roses  begins  in  earnest  with  the 
following  month.  March  will  not  be  found  too  long 
for  the  cultivator  who  has  a  large  amount  of  H.P.’s 
under  his  care  ;  for  there  are  generally  many  days 
in  that  “  month  of  many  weathers’’  when  nothing  but 
real  enthusiasm  will  maintain  the  requisite  amount  of 
patience  in  the  rosarian’s  breast,  kneeling  on  the  chilly 
soil  over  his  dwarfs  day  by  day,  and  exposed  to  the 
pitiless  east  wind.  It  is  best  to  leave  Tea  Roses  in  the 
open  undisturbed  till  April  ;  a  reckless  pruner  in  the 
shape  of  Jack  Frost  has  generally  been  before  us,  and 
often  we  are  grateful  enough  if  he  has  left  us  any  life 
to  prune  back  to. 

The  Method. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  modus  operandi.  It  must  first  be 
asked,  Do  we  require  handsome  plants  for  general 
decoration,  with  fair  blooma  for  cutting,  or  are  we 
pruning  for  exhibition  ? 

We  will  take  the  former  case  first  as  the  most  com¬ 
plicated.  The  first  care  will  be  to  cut  out  all  dead 
wood,  and  all  wood,  however  thick  and  old,  which,  as 
shown  by  the  small  growth  made  last  season,  is 
becoming  weakly  in  comparison  with  other  stronger 
shoots.  Now  we  can  study  the  plant,  and  see  what 
we  have  got  left.  Our  object  is  to  form  a  well-shaped 
head  or  plant ;  and  by  “well-shaped  ”  I  mean  that  the 
plant  itself  should  be  of  the  even  globular  form  of  a 
Rose.  Rose  petals  are  evenly  arranged,  and  none  cross 
each  other  in  an  inward  direction  ;  such  should  be  the 
shape  of  the  plant.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  top  bud 
left  of  each  shoot  will  grow  first,  and  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  points,  we  should  always  cut  back  to  a  bud 
that  looks  outwards,  and  take  care  that  the  centre  will 
not  be  too  crowded.  If  we  want  to  get  rid  of  a  mis¬ 
placed  shoot,  it  should  be  cut  right  out  at  the  bottom  ; 
merely  cutting  it  back  will  only  make  it  grow  the  more. 
It  must  be  our  endeavour,  each  year,  to  do  away  with 
as  much  old  wood  as  possible,  especially  in  the  middle 
of  the  plant,  and,  in  the  case  of  strong  growers,  we 
must  harden  our  hearts  and  thin  the  number  of  shoots 
remorselessly.  "We  should  picture  to  ourselves  what 
the  plant  will  look  like  in  full  growth,  and  remember 
that  a  lover  of  Roses  is  more  likely  to  leave  too  many 
than  too  few  shoots.  There  is  a  saying  in  East  Anglia, 
“No  man  should  hoe  his  own  Turnips,”  meaning  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  thin  them  sufficiently  ;  but  those 
who  are  used  to  thinning  Grapes  and  other  garden 
produce  will  probably  have  got  over  this  difficulty. 

The  Golden  Rule. 

The  next  question  is,  how  many  buds  are  to  be  kept  on 
each  shoot  retained  ;  and  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the  golden  rule  of  pruning,  that  more  buds  are  to  be 
left  on  each  shoot  in  proportion  as  the  plant,  both  as  a 
variety  and  an  individual,  is  strong,  and  less  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  weak. 

To  a  novice  in  Rose-growing  it  appears  strange  at  first 
that  we  should  cut  away  almost  all  there  is  left  of  a 
weakly-growing  and  precious  variety,  which  would 
seem  to  be  almost  exterminated  by  such  severity,  and 
yet  leave  longer  shoots  on  a  strong  sort,  which  seems 
better  able  to  stand  the  rough  treatment ;  but  the  rule 
is,  nevertheless,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  of 
Nature — Darwin’s  survival  of  the  fittest  ;  and  the  law 
of  God — “Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given.” 
It  is  of  widespread  application.  In  education,  for 
instance,  it  is  beginning  to  be  found  out  that  it  is 
wiser  to  add  to  the  knowledge  a  child  possesses,  and  to 
concentrate  all  teaching  on  the  one  branch  for  which  an 
aptitude  is  displayed,  than  to  introduce  fresh  subjects. 
But  I  must  stick  to  Roses  ;  we  shall  find  the  same 
rule  apply  in  other  branches  of  cultivation  besides 
pruning.  If  we  were  to  give  directions  to  an  ordinary 
labourer  to  apply  liquid  manure  to  the  plants,  we 
should  very  likely  find  him  choosing  the  weakly  ones 
as  recipients  of  stimulant  and  nourishment,  and  omitting 
the  strong,  on  the  plea  that  they  did  not  want  it. 
That  would  be  a  mistake  ;  it  is  the  healthy  and  strong 
who  want  it,  because  they  can  use  it.  The  weak 
cannot  ;  the  nourishment  they  have  is  more  than  they 
can  manage.  Again,  every  rosarian  finds  that  some 
varieties  of  Roses  do  with  him,  and  some  do  badly. 
The  first  idea  is  to  grow  less  of  the  sorts  of  which  we 
have  plenty  of  good  ones,  and  more  of  those  which 
have  not  been  so  successful.  And  an  exhibitor  must 
do  this  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  a  pity  ;  it  is  doing 
that  which  we  should  always  endeavour  to  avoid — viz., 
fighting  against  Nature,  instead  of  directing,  and  even 


diverting,  and  yet  siding  with  her.  To  get  the  greatest 
number  of  most  beautiful  Roses  we  should  grow  those 
sorts  only  which  we  find  do  well. 

The  rule  as  to  the  number  of  buds  to  be  left  on  each 
shoot  therefore  is  :  In  proportion  as  a  plant  is  stron» 
in  growth,  either  from  the  natural  habit  of  the  variety, 
or,  in  a  less  degree,  from  the  actual  condition  of  the 
individual,  leave  more  buds  on  each  shoot ;  and,  if  a 
due  number  be  not  allowed,  the  shoots  will  either  not 
flower  at  all,  or  produce  coarse  or  ill-shaped  blooms. 
And  in  proportion  as  a  plant  is  weakly  in  growth,  fewer 
buds  should  be  left ;  because  the  weak  grower  has  only 
sufficient  strength  to  supply  sap  to  one  or  two  buds  on 
each  shoot ;  and  if  more  are  left,  the  power  will  not  be 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  form  good  blooms.  The 
general  habit  of  the  variety  should  therefore  be  well 
borne  in  mind  in  determining  how  many  buds  to  leave 
on  each  shoot  ;  remembering  always,  with  a  view  to  the 
summer  outline  of  the  plant,  to  prune  to  an  out-looking 
bud  ;  and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  a  shoot  is 
cut  back,  the  longer  will  be  the  growth  from  the  bud 
left  at  the  top. 

Method  continued. 

After  a  warm  summer  most  of  the  young  wood  on  a 
well-pruned  and  healthy  plant  will  be  moderately  ripe  ; 
but  we  occasionally  find  an  extra  well-ripened  shoot, 
almost  as  firm  and  brown  as  the  old  wood,  with  large 
buds  ready  to  start  at  the  first  chance.  This  is  very 
valuable,  and  plenty  of  space  should  be  allowed  for  its 
development,  less  ripe  shoots  being  removed  to  make 
room  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  find  gross, 
strong,  but  late,  unripened  shoots,  much  thicker,  but 
greener,  with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  pith.  These  are 
comparatively  useless,  and  should  generally  be  cleanly 
and  carefully  removed.  If  any  shoot,  by  its  unusual 
size,  evidently  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  the  sap  of 
the  plant,  it  should  be,  according  to  its  ripeness  and 
the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  plant,  either  removed 
altogether,  or  left  a  good  length,  other  shoots  being  cut 
out  to  make  way  for  it. 

A  good  deal  may  be  done  to  remedy  faults  and 
defects  by  a  careful  examination  of  each  plant  in  early 
May,  when  a  further  thinning  of  the  young  shoots  may 
be  practised  if  necessary.  Of  those  growing  too  close 
together,  or  filling  up  the  centre,  one  or  two  may  be 
rubbed  off.  But  we  must  not  be  rash  ;  if  undecided, 
it  may  be  prudent  to  postpone  the  examination  for  a 
week  or  so,  when  we  can  still  rub  the  shoot  off,  but 
cannot  put  it  back. 

If  a  plant  is  carefully  pruned  from  the  beginning,  it 
seldom  presents  many  difficulties  so  long  as  it  con¬ 
tinues  in  health  ;  but  those  which  have  been  neglected 
for  only  one  year,  often  require  to  be  cut  back 
sufficiently  to  form  an  entirely  new  framework  during 
the  following  season. 

For  bedding  purposes,  the  pegging-down  system  is 
fairly  successful  with  really  strong-growing  varieties, 
of  not  too  stiff  habit.  All  must  be  cut  away  save  two 
or  three  (not  too  many)  of  the  strongest  shoots,  which 
are  bent  down  and  pegged  over  the  bed.  They  will 
break  and  bloom  all  over,  and  in  late  summer  other 
shoots  will  probably  spring  from  the  base,  which  will 
take  the  places  of  the  old  ones,  if  necessary,  in  the 
following  spring. 

Standards  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  race  may  be  trained 
to  form  umbrella-shaped  or  weeping  Roses,  on  a 
similar  system. 

Pruning  for  Exhibition. 

Pruning  for  exhibition  is  a  different  matter  alto¬ 
gether  ;  our  object  in  this  case  is  to  get  the  finest 
possible  blooms,  and  the  exhibitor  will  not  generally 
care  a  fig  about  the  shape  of  his  plants,  so  long  as  he 
has  better  Roses  to  cut  than  his  rivals.  If  number  is 
required,  the  plants  must  be  multiplied,  as  but  few 
blooms  must  be  expected  from  each. 

Pruning  in  this  case  loses  most  of  its  art :  almost  all, 
and  in  some  cases  where  there  is  not  sufficient  ripeness, 
all  the  new  -wood  will  be  simply  cut  away,  and  the 
resulting  shoots  thinned  as  soon  as  separable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  habit  of  the  variety.  Exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  strongest-growing 
H.P.’s.,  which  will  bloom  but  sparsely  and  too  late,  if 
they  are  cut  back  too  far  ;  and  of  certain  varieties 
which  are  apt  to  bear  coarse  flowers,  but  this  can  some¬ 
times  be  remedied  by  a  discretion  in  thinning  the 
flower  buds. 

Tea  Roses. 

"We  now  come  to  the  pruning  of  Tea  Roses  in  the 
open.  Roses  of  this  class,  if  well  fed,  and  spared  by 
the  frost  (of  which  latter  contingency  I  have  but 
little  knowledge),  might  be  pruned  but  little  ;  and,  in 
a  rich  soil,  in  a  district  of  mild  winters,  or  where  pro¬ 
tected  by  glass,  I  imagine  a  mere  removal  of  dead  and 
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weak  wood,  and  of  budless  tips,  would  suffice  for  these 
charming  plants.  But  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  low-lying  districts,  we  often  find,  in 
spite  of  our  best  efforts  at  protection,  that  the  greater 
part  of  each  plant  has  been  killed  or  severely  injured 
during  the  winter  ;  and  are  only  thankful,  as  I  have 
said,  if  we  can  find  some  real  life  to  cut  back  to. 

Bor  exhibition  purposes,  the  pure  Tea  Roses  should 
in  all  cases  be  pruned  back  as  hard  as  the  H.  Ps.  ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  these  free-flowering  Roses  failing  to 
bloom.  But  the  now  large  Gloire  de  Dijon  race, 
Marechal  Neil  and  the  Noisette  hybrids  must  be 
treated  differently,  the  long,  strong  shoots  of  the  year 
reserved  to  nearly  their  full  length,  and  the  old  and 
weak  wood  only  cut  out. 

Marechal  Neil  under  Glass. 

I  must  pass  over  the  pruning  and  training  of  pot 
Roses  and  Roses  for  forcing,  as  subject  to  the  same 
general  rules ;  but  Marechal  Neil  under  glass  seems  to 
do  best  under  the  following  special  treatment.  In  a 
house  fitted  with  wires  up  the  roof,  let  a  strong  young 
standard  be  planted  as  a  vine,  with  plenty  of  room  for 
extension  on  either  side.  Prune  it  completely  back  in 
the  whiter,  and  select  two  shoots  only,  training  them 
horizontally  right  and  left  immediately  under  the 
bottoms  of  the  wires.  If  still  grow¬ 
ing  when  they  reach  the  end  of  the 
house,  or  as  far  as  the  Rose  is  in¬ 
tended  to  cover,  train  each  up  the 
end  wire,  and  if  they  reach  the  top, 
stop  them  as  you  would  a  Vine. 

No  pruning  whatever  -will  be  re¬ 
quired  the  following  winter,  but  the 
plant  must  be  always  highly  fed. 

The  Rose  will  probably  bloom  freely 
along  the  rods  in  the  spring,  and 
as  soon  as  this  is  over,  the  upright 
rods  (if  any)  must  be  cut  right 
back  to  the  horizontal  part,  and  an 
endeavour  made  to  train  a  shoot  up 
each  wire,  all  other  buds  and  new 
shoots  being  clean  removed.  The 
chosen  shoots  may  appear  weak  at 
first,  but  they  will  gain  in  strength, 
and  the  autumn  growth,  if  the 
plant  be  healthy  and  well  nourished, 
will  be  very  rapid.  Probably  all 
the  shoots  will  not  reach  the  top 
of  the  house  this  year  ;  but  let 
them  grow  as  much  as  they  will, 
stopping  them  when  they  do  reach 
the  top.  Early  in  the  following 
spring — dependent,  of  course,  upon 
the  amount  of  heat  supplied — a 
bloom  will  appear  at  almost  every 
bud,  and  when  the  crop  of  flowers 
is  over,  probably  about  the  end  of 
April,  every  upright  rod  must  be 
cut  clean  away  again  down  to  the 
horizontal  branches,  and  during  the 
summer  fresh  shoots  trained  up  in 
their  room,  and  stopped  as  before 
on  reaching  the  top  of  the  house. 

It  is  best  to  do  this  cutting  away  of 
the  upright  rods  gradually,  during  a  week  or  so,  and 
not  all  on  one  day,  because  we  thus  lessen  the  severity 
of  the  check  to  the  plant. 

This  is  a  simple,  systematic,  and  regular  method, 
which  I  have  found  to  answer  extremely  well. 
Conclusion. 

'With  this  I  must  conclude  —  pruning  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  our  art,  which  must  be  patiently  and 
thoroughly  carried  out  at  an  inclement  time  of  the 
year,  when  beautiful  Roses  seem  but  a  dream  of  the 
future  ;  but  the  ardent  rosarian  will  at  all  times  have  the 
present  [flowering]  season  in  view  as  the  harvest  and  re¬ 
ward  of  his  labours,  and  will  work  zealously  all  the  year 
round,  in  cold  and  heat,  rain  and  drought,  frost  and 
snow,  shadow  and  shine,  in  behalf  of  the  motto  of  our 
craft,  “  Floreat  Regina  Riorum.” — From  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

- — >Z<- - 

THE  EDINBURGH  CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUM  CENTENARY  CUP. 

In  our  report  of  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  Centenary 
Celebration  so  admirably  carried  out  at  Edinburgh  by 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  we  were  unable 
for  want  of  space  to  give  the  names  of  any  of  the  win¬ 
ning  varieties  shown  on  that  interesting  occasion  ;  but 
as  the  competition  for  the  handsome  Cup  given  by  the 
City  Corporation  is  a  matter  of  some  interest,  we  put 


on  record  now  the  thirty-six  varieties  which  the  winner 
of  the  prize,  Mr.  Machattie,  staged,  the  figures  where 
given  indicating  the  number  of  blooms  shown.  They 
were  Madame  C.  Audiguier  (2),  Carew  Underwood, 
Boule  d’Or  (2),  Comte  de  Germiny  (2),  Baronne  de 
Prailly  (2),  Meg  Merrilies,  Mrs.  J.  Wright  (2),  Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson,  Val  d’Andorre,  Ralph  Brocklebank, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Thunberg, 
Avalanche  (the  premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show), 
Sunflower  (2),  Duchess  of  Albany,  William  Holmes, 
Elaine,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard,  Amy  Furze,  Stan- 
stead  Surprise,  La  Triomphante,  Gloriosum,  Madame 
M.  Fabre,  Madame  Baco,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Stanstead 
White,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler,  Mons.  J.  Laing,  Maggie 
Mitchell,  Hiver  Fleuri,  Soleil  Levant,  Jeanne  Delaux, 
Hamlet,  Dr,  Macary,  Vierge  Japonaise,  Buffalo  Bill, 
Theodore  Buller,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Lady  Lawrence, 
Frederick  Marrouch,  M.  Marrouch,  and  Belle  Paule. 

It  was  a  great  honour  to  so  young  a  gardener  as  Mr. 
Machattie  to  win  this  memorable  prize,  but  it  is  not 
with  the  Chrysanthemum  alone  that  he  has  won  his 
spurs  in  the  horticultural  world  and  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  title  of  gardener.  Mr.  Machattie  is  a 
native  of  Morayshire,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  at 
Moy  Hall,  Inverness-shire,  the  seat  of  the  Mackintosh 
of  Mackintosh,  and  subsequently  was  employed  in  the 
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Winner  of  the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Centenary  Cup 


gardens  at  Cantray  House,  Inverness ;  Altyre  House, 
Forres  ;  Raith,  Fifeshire  ;  Knightshayes  Court,  Devon¬ 
shire  ;  and  Oxenford  Castle,  Midlothian.  For  the  last 
five  years  he  has  been  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian,  at  Newbattle  Abbey,  near  Dalkeith,  and  has 
been  singularly  successful  as  an  exhibitor  of  Grapes  and 
flowers.  He  was  first  for  Grapes  last  year  both  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  at  the  latter  place  carrying 
off  the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  and  Prize.  He  also  last 
year  won  the  Scottish  Challenge  Cup  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  our 
readers  with  a  portrait  of  the  Edinburgh  Centenary 
Prize  winner. 

- •*=£*« - 

THE  ROCK  ROSES. 

Owinc  to  the  half-hardy  nature  of  many  of  the  species 
of  Cistus,  many  cultivators  are  debarred  from  growing 
them.  The  beauty  of  many  of  them  is,  however,  so 
striking— especially  when  in  flower — that  they  are 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  every  garden  where  rockwork 
is  constructed.  There  are  also  banks  to  be  clothed  in 
many  gardens,  and  if  trouble  were  taken  to  afford  a 
little  shelter,  and  insert  a  few  boulders  of  stone,  the 
display  of  bloom  produced  would  be  marvellous,  and 
more  than  repay  any  small  amount  of  labour  that 
might  be  expended  upon  them.  Rockeries  entirely 
planted  with  them  would  indeed  be  gay.  A  cold  frame 


or  two  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of 
reserve  stock  of  a  large  number  of  species  during  a  severe 
winter.  These  can  readily  be  obtained  either  from 
seeds  or  cuttings.  By  some  the  former  are  considered 
the  best  method  of  increase.  They  are,  moreover, 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  germinate  freely  if 
sown  in  pots  or  pans. 

C.  ladaniferus. — The  Ladanum,  or  Gum  Cistus,  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  genus,  and  may  be  planted 
in  any  situation,  either  on  the  rockery,  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery,  or  in  isolated  bushes,  beds,  or  clumps  on  the 
lawn.  The  leathery  dark  green  leaves  are  persistent, 
and  maintain  their  dark  tint  all  the  year  round.  The 
flowers  of  the  type  are  white,  and  not  long-lived,  but 
produced  in  succession  for  some  considerable  time. 
The  spotted  variety,  C.  1.  maculatus,  has  a  large  blood- 
coloured  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and  is  really 
magnificent.  The  plant  may  be  grown  in  the  far 
north  without  protection. 

C.  laurifolius. — The  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  of  this 
species  have  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  the  Laurel, 
but,  as  a  rule,  those  on  old  bushes  at  least  are  smaller. 
Their  flowers  are  pure  white,  surrounded  with  pale  red 
bracts,  and  are  produced  in  large  terminal  clusters. 
Just  before  the  buds  burst  they  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  Rose  buds,  and  after  that  to  single 
Roses.  The  shrub  is  equally  hardy 
as  the  last,  and  very  effective  when 
in  bloom.  It  ripens  good  seeds 
abundantly. 

C.  cyprius. — So  closely  related  is 
this  to  C.  ladaniferus  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  the  two  when 
not  in  bloom.  On  vigorous  young 
plants  the  leaves  of  C.  cyprius  are 
somewhat  broader.  The  flowers 
measure  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  in  expanse, 
and  are  white,  with  a  large  brownish 
crimson  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petal. 

C.  villosus. — This  is  also  known 
as  C.  incanus  and  C.  undulatus. 
The  leaves  are  oblong  or  spathu- 
late  with  a  hoary,  somewhat  woolly 
tomentum.  They  are  also  con¬ 
spicuously  wrinkled.  It  forms  a 
low,  evergreen,  bushy  shrub,  and 
bears  a  large  quantity  of  rosy  purple 
flowers  in  clusters  of  from  one  to 
three  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July. 

C.  populifolius.  —  One  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  robust  of  the 
species  is  the  Poplar-leaved  Rock 
Rose,  a  native  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  originally  introduced  to  this 
country  in  1656.  In  evidence  of 
its  hardiness  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  plant  7  ft.  high  outlived  the 
winter  of  1837-38  without  protection 
in  the  grounds  at  Syon  House.  A 
bush  like  that,  with  its  large  white 
flowers  in  full  bloom,  would  be  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape, 
The  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  smooth, 
wrinkled,  and  of  large  size,  hence  the  applicability  of 
the  specific  name. 

C.  corbariensis. — This  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  C.  salvifolius  and  C.  populifolius,  and  forms  a 
beautiful  dark  green  bush,  of  dense  habit,  and  18  ins. 
to  3  ft.  in  height.  It  is  found,  however,  in  a  wild 
state  on  the  mountains  of  Corbieres  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  also  in  Spain.  The  leaves  are  very  pretty, 
heart-shaped,  elongate,  stalked,  and  wrinkled.  The 
white  flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
petals  are  margined  with  rose.  The  buds  are  also  of 
the  same  hue  before  expansion.  The  shrub  grows  very 
vigorously,  and  is  wonderfully  hardy  if  planted  in  a 
sheltered  place  on  well-drained  soil.  For  the  upper 
reaches  of  a  large  rockery  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

C.  salvifolius. — The  Sage-leaved  Rock  Rose.  The 
stalked  leaves  are  ovate,  wrinkled  like  the  Sage  (Salvia 
officinalis),  and  covered  with  a  hoary  tomentum  on  the 
under-surface.  The  flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  white, 
and  produced  one  or  three  together.  It  is  a  variable 
species,  and  pretty,  but  unfortunately  is  not  so  hardy 
as  most  of  the  above-mentioned  ;  consequently,  a 
reserve  stock  should  be  kept  in  the  frames  in  case  of 
deaths  from  a  severe  winter. 

C.  Clusii.— The  great  length  of  time  during  which 
this  continues  to  open  its  flowers  should  be  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  grow  it,  and  owing  to  its  dwarf  bushy  habit, 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  small  rockeries.  The 
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blooms  are  small,  white,  in  close  head-like  clusters,  and 
produced  in  succession.  The  leaves  are  linear,  and 
rolled  back  at  the  margins.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  only  moderately  hardy. 

C.  monspeliensis. — Originally  introduced  from  the 
south  of  France  in  1656,  this  might  be  described  as  an 
old  inhabitant  of  British  gardens,  but  has  doubtless 
been  many  times  lost  to  cultivation  owing  to  its  not 
being  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  severity  of 
our  winter  unprotected.  The  leaves  are  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  loosely  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  and  the  white 
flowers  are  moderate  in  size. 

C.  florentinus. — This  forms  a  dwarf  spreading 
bush,  well  adapted  for  rockeries,  and  is  sometimes 
classed  as  a  variety  of  the  last-named,  although  con¬ 
sidered  a  hybrid  between  C.  monspeliensis  and  C.  salvi- 
folius.  The  narrowly-lanceolate  leaves  are  wrinkled, 
and  the  large  showy  flowers  are  white,  passing  into 
yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  Though  not  so  hardy 
as  could  be  desired,  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation, 
keeping  a  reserve  stock  in  a  frame. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

- — - 

Christmas  Boses. 

Cool  conservatories  and  greenhouses  could  be  made 
quite  gay  even  in  winter  by  the  use  of  Christmas  Boses 
(Helleborus  niger)  with  a  little  forethought.  The 
thick  and  fleshy  slow-growing  roots  are  impatient  of 
disturbance,  and  suffer  much  by  the  act  of  lifting  and 
potting  the  plants.  This  injury  can  be  avoided  by 
growing  the  plants  in  pots  or  tubs  all  the  year  round. 
All  that  is  then  necessary  is  to  take  them  iudoors 
when  they  commence  to  show  bloom,  and  they  will 
continue  flowering  for  many  weeks  together.  Some 
varieties  are  earlier  than  others — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  tall-leaved  and  large-flowering  one,  known  as 
H.  niger  altifolius,  also  as  H.  n.  maximus.  The 
narrow-leaved  one  (H.  n.  angustifolius)  has  smaller 
flowers,  but  comes  into  bloom  very  early,  and  in 
average  seasons  will  flower  in  the  open  air  long  before 
Christmas.  When  brought  indoors,  the  blooms  are  of 
a  much  purer  white  than  when  exposed  to  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  weather,  and  have  this  further  advantage, 
that  they  can  be  seen  and  admired  in  all  their  beauty, 
whatever  the  aspect  out  of  doors. 

Preparing  Places  for  Wall  Climbers. 

When  flowering  or  other  climbers  are  planted  against 
the  walls  of  buildings  or  similar  situations,  the  ground 
seldom,  if  ever,  gets  that  preparation  which  it  ought  to 
have.  It  frequently  happens  also  that  a  walk  or  pave¬ 
ment  comes  close  up  to  the  wall,  leaving  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  border  which  can  be  cultivated  and 
manured  if  need  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants.  It  is 
not  sufficient,  however,  merely  to  make  an  opening  for 
the  insertion  of  the  roots  ;  a  space  at  least  of  1  yard  in 
diameter  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2  ft. 
Should  the  soil  be  wholly  bad,  then  it  must  be  taken 
out  to  the  depth  mentioned,  and  replaced  with  better 
material.  Generally,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
soil,  together  with  some  farmyard  manure,  will  render 
the  soil  sufficiently  fertile  for  most  of  the  hardy 
climbers  now  in  cultivation.  When  the  preliminary 
preparation  has  been  completed,  take  out  a  hole 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  the  roots  being  spread  out 
flat.  Cover  them  with  fine  soil,  and  then  fill  up,  and 
tread  the  whole  firmly  if  it  is  necessary  to  construct  a 
walk  or  lay  pavement  over  the  place. 

Boot-pruning  Fruit  Trees. 

The  question  as  to  when  root-pruning  is  necessary  may 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  growth  the  trees  make 
during  summer.  If  they  produce  a  large  quantity  of 
shoots  that  must  necessarily  be  cut  away  at  the  winter 
pruning,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  roots  are  rambling 
too  extensively,  and  must  be  reduced,  in  order  that 
less  wood  may  be  produced,  and  that  the  trees  may 
be  brought  into  a  more  fruitful  condition.  The  facts 
are  that  the  roots  are  in  excess  of  the  head  of  the  tree, 
and  will  continue  to  make  a  large  amount  of  useless 
wood  unless  they  are  correspondingly  reduced.  If  the 
trees  are  small,  a  good  plan  is  to  lift  them,  and  re-plant 
after  removing  any  strong  roots  that  may  dip  down 
perpendicularly,  and  shortening  long  straggling  ones. 

A  trench  may  be  taken  out  round  larger  trees  about 
3  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  all  the  long 
straggling  roots  that  go  beyond  this  cut  off  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Yery  strong  roots  may  have  to  be  cut 
through  with  a  saw,  afterwards  dressing  the  wound 
with  a  sharp  knife.  For  large,  old  standard  trees  the 


trench  may  be  taken  out  at  4  ft.  from  the  bole  of  the 
tree.  It  may  be  advisable  to  go  only  half  round  the 
tree  this  winter,  doing  the  other  half  next  year ; 
because  in  the  interval  fresh  fibrous  roots  will  be 
formed. 

The  Onion  Beds. 

To  grow  Onions  well,  something  more  is  necessary 
than  merely  digging  over  the  ground  and  sowing  the 
seeds.  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  in  autumn  by 
trenching  or  double  digging  the  ground,  leaving  it 
rough  on  the  surface  so  that  it  may  be  well  pulverised 
by  the  winter  frosts.  If  the  operation  has  been 
deferred  till  now,  commence  it  at  once,  digging  in  a 
rich  coating  of  good,  fat,  farmyard  manure.  Then  give 
a  good  dressing  of  soot,  which  will  not  only  enrich 
the  ground,  but  will  help  to  destroy  the  chrysalides 
of  the  Onion  grub  and  other  insects.  A  good  method 
of  enriching  the  ground  is  to  top-dress  with  well-rotted 
vegetable  refuse,  removed  from  the  garden  during 
summer  ;  and  also  with  the  ashes  obtained  by  the 
burning  of  prunings  of  shrubs  and  fruit  trees.  Before 
sowing,  the  surface  may  be  lightly  forked  over,  trod 
firm,  then  raked  and  the  lines  drawn  out  for  the  seed. 
"With  other  good  cultural  treatment  during  summer 
large  crops  of  Onions  may  be  obtained  by  amateurs,  as 
well  as  by  professionals. 

- -*i >$<-= - 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 

HYACINTHS  AND  TULIPS. 

"With  all  lovers  of  flowers,  the  Hyacinth  and  Tulip 
must  take  a  prominent  place.  As  they  have  so 
many  advantages  over  nearly  all  other  spring  subjects, 
they  will  at  once  commend  themselves  to  the  general 
favour.  Let  us  take  the  Hyacinths  first,  because 
they  are  indispensable  for  decorative  purposes.  They 
may  be  grown  with  more  or  less  success  by  the  most 
inexperienced  amateur,  or  by  anyone — from  him  who 
grows  them  in  a  cottage  window  to  a  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  gardener,  with  his  thousands  of  bulbs  ;  but  I 
shall,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  endeavour  to  show 
how  both  the  Hyacinth  and  Tulip  may  be  grown  with 
satisfactory  success. 

Anyone  possessed  of  a  greenhouse— for  “he  who 
loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too  ” — however  small, 
will  find  a  place  for  a  few  Hyacinths,  as  they  are  as 
well  adapted  for  growing  in  pots  in  early  spring  as  in 
the  open  beds  or  borders  later  in  the  season.  They 
may  also  be  grown  in  glasses  and  window  boxes. 
According  to  quantities  available,  they  may  be  had  in 
flower  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  months  of  the  year, 
because  by  obtaining  a  few  bulbs  of  the  pure  white, 
sweet-scented,  little  Boman  Hyacinth,  and  potting 
early  in  September,  flowers  may  easily  be  had  for 
Christmas.  These  will  be  followed  by  the  Italian 
Hyacinth,  which  throws  an  abundance  of  bloom,  and, 
in  their  turn,  by  the  larger- flowered  varieties — the 
Dutch  bulbs— which,  by  introducing  a  few  at  intervals, 
according  to  demand,  maintain  a  supply  of  bloom  into 
May.  All  the  beds  and  borders  are  thus  made  gay,  fur¬ 
nishing  the  dullest  season  of  the  year  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  that  can  be  grown. 

They  are  perfectly  hardy  when  planted  in  beds  or 
borders,  the  climatic  influences  most  injurious  to  them 
being  strong  winds  and  heavy  rains.  Another  point  of 
value  is  that  Hyacinths  command  well  nigh  every 
shade  of  colour,  from  deep  dark  crimson  through  red 
and  pink,  and  from  almost  black  through  blue  and 
mauve  to  pure  white,  besides  several  shades  of  yellow 
more  or  less  intense. 

For  general  cultivation  it  is  advisable  to  procure 
fresh  supplies  annually.  Good  bulbs  may  be  bought 
at  a  very  reasonable  rate,  the  chief  point  being  to 
obtain  those  of  fair  dimensions,  quite  firm,  and  heavy 
according  to  their  several  sizes.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  largest  bulb  will  throw  the  biggest 
spike  of  bloom,  but  the  firmest  and  heaviest  bulb  will 
produce  a  close  compact  spike,  as  well  as  of  good  size. 
Dutch  bulbs,  to  form  a  succession  of  bloom  from 
February  onwards,  should  be  potted  from  the  end  of 
September,  and  at  intervals  through  October,  but  not 
later,  as  by  that  time  they  commence  to  grow,  and,  of 
course,  require  support.  For  general  use  pots  of  5  ins. 
in  diameter  are  large  enough. 

The  compost  should  be  rich,  free  and  porous,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  third  part  fibrous  loam,  one-third  thoroughly 
decomposed  cow-manure,  and  a  little  leaf-soil,  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open.  It 
should  be  sufficiently  moist  as  not  to  require  water  till 
the  roots  have  taken  full  possession  of  the  soil.  The 
pots  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  have  sufficient 
crocks  and  potsherds  placed  in 'the  bottom  to  ensure 
good  drainage.  In  potting,  place  some  of  the  rougher 


compost  over  the  drainage,  after  which  sufficient  soil 
may  be  put  in  to  allow  the  top  of  the  bulb  to  be  under 
the  rim  of  the  pots.  Place  a  little  silver-sand  on  which 
to  rest  the  bulbs,  and  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  water 
about  them.  After  carefully  placing  the  bulbs  in  the 
centre  of  the  pot,  fill  up  the  latter,  firmly  pressing  the 
soil  to  the  bulb,  not  the  bulb  to  the  soil,  which  should 
be  so  finished  as  to  allow  the  crown  of  the  bulb  to  be 
j  ust  visible  above  the  surface.  Carefully  label  and  place 
in  a  cold  frame  on  a  good  bottom  of  coal  ashes,  quite 
close  together,  and  cover  to  a  depth  of  4  ins.  to  6  ins. 
with  coco-nut  fibre  refuse,  spent  tan,  or  fine  clean  coal 
ashes.  This  will  encourage  roots  to  start  freelv.  a3 
unless  they  fill  the  pot  with  roots,  it  is  useless  to 
expect  perfect  blooms. 

They  should  be  allowed  to  stay  in  this  position  until 
growth  commences,  and  the  flower-spike  shows  about 
2  ins.  long.  They  must  then  be  removed  to  a  cool 
house  or  frame  kept  carefully  shaded,  gradually  inuring 
the  tender  blanched  growths  to  the  light  until  they  are 
green,  when  if  required  for  immediate  service  may  be 
introduced  into  gentle  heat,  which  should  be  gradually 
increased.  As  the  growth  advances  the  flower-spike 
must  be  supported  by  a  neat  stake,  very  loosely  tied, 
and  the  plant  placed  in  as  much  light  as  possible  to 
insure  sturdy  growth  and  to  develop  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  want  water, 
yet  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  wet. 

Hyacinths  may  be  very  successfully  grown  in  glasses 
especially  manufactured  for  them  in  various  ornamental 
patterns  and  colours,  to  hold  one  or  three  bulbs,  which 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  so  full  of  water  (preferably 
rain-water)  that  the  base  of  the  bulb  barely  rests  on 
the  surface  of  the  same,  which  should  be  kept  sweet  by 
placing  one  or  two  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the  glasses. 

The  latter  when  filled,  and  the  bulbs  carefully 
placed  in  them,  may  be  put  away  in  some  cool,  dark 
place  until  the  roots  are  well  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  glasses.  They  may  then  be  gradually  brought  to 
the  light.  As  they  advance  in  growth  they  may  be 
supported  by  a  wire,  so  fixed  on  the  glass  as  to  be 
firm.  The  glasses  should  never  be  placed  near  a  fire, 
but  at  all  times  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Another 
essential  point  is  to  occasionally  sponge  the  foliage  to 
keep  it  free  from  dust,  &e.  Single-flowered  Hyacinths 
always  prove  more  satisfactory  than  double  for  such 
work. 

Outdoor  Culture. 

Beds  or  borders  for  Hyacinths  or  Tulips  should  be 
thoroughly  well  drained,  and  consist  of  a  compost  of 
good  loam,  thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  leaf-soil, 
a  liberal  addition  of  road  sand  sweepings,  potting 
bench  refuse,  or  anything  to  make  it  perfectly  friable 
and  porous.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  October 
to  a  depth  of  about  4  ins.  If  planted  in  designs, 
sufficient  bulbs  should  be  used  to  give  good  effect ;  but 
about  6  ins.  to  9  ins.  asunder  is  a  fair  distance.  The 
beds  should  be  kept  clean,  the  surface  finely  broken 
through  the  winter,  never  allowed  to  become  dry  in 
spring,  and,  in  fact,  one  or  two  good  soakings  of 
liquid  manure  help  them  considerably.  As  growth 
advances,  the  blooms  must  be  carefully  supported  by  a 
neat  stake,  to  prevent  them  being  blown  about  by 
strong  winds  and  dashed  by  heavy  rains.  As  the 
flower  fades,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  them  away,  as 
they  rob  the  bulb  of  nourishment  required  for  the 
next  season.  "When  the  foliage  dies  away,  the  bulbs 
should  be  lifted  and  stored  away  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Hyacinths  for  Exhibition  Purposes. 

Bulbs  of  the  very  first  quality  only  should  be  employed, 
potting  them  early  to  give  them  a  good  start  and  get 
their  pots  well  filled  with  roots.  They  should  be  grown 
very  sturdy,  never  excited,  and  treated  all  through 
with  the  greatest  care.  Place  them  singly  in  pots 
6  ins.  or  7  ins.  in  diameter,  using  a  compost  of  three- 
parts  fibry  loam,  two  of  thoroughly-rotted  cow-manure, 
and  one  of  silver-sand,  thoroughly  incorporated. 

Not  many  Hyacinths  are  propagated  in  this  country, 
though  it  is  a  large  industry  in  Holland,  from  whence 
it  is  computed  that  £50,000  worth  are  imported  into 
this  country  annually. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  for  general  use 
Single  whites  :  Alba  Superbissima,  La  Grandesse  Mout 
Blanc,  Mdme.  Yan  der  Hoop,  and  Grand  Yedette. 
Single  red  :  Gertrude,  Macaulay,  Queen  of  Hyacinths, 
Norma,  Yictoria  Alexandrina,  and  Charles  Dickens. 
Single  blue :  Blondin,  Czar  Peter,  Gladstone,  Baron 
Yan  Thol,  King  of  the  Blues,  and  Argus.  Double 
white :  Florence  Nightingale,  Grand  Yainqueur,  La 
Tour  d’Auvergne,  and  Prince  of  Waterloo.  Double 
red  :  Peabody,  Milton,  Frederick  the  Great,  Bouquet 
Boyal,  and  Susannah  Maria.  Double  blue :  Charles 
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Dickens,  Garrick,  and  Robert  Burns.  Single  yellow  : 
Obelisk,  Rowland  Hill,  and  Ida.  Double  yellow  : 
Bouquet  Orange,  Heroine,  and  Sovereign. 

Tulips. 

No  more  fitting  associate  could  be  found  for  the 
Hyacinth,  than  the  Tulip— “  Like,  yet  so  unlike.” 
Like  the  Hyacinth,  the  Tulip  stands  out  prominently 
as  a  decorative  plant,  either  in  pots,  vases,  or  borders, 
blooming  at  the  same  time,  though,  perhaps,  with  a 
greater  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  requiring  very  much 
the  same  cultural  treatment.  As  some  varieties  are 
well  adapted  for  growing  in  pots,  they  form  a  valuable 
acquisition  in  any  conservatory  in  early  spring.  But 
more  especially  are  they  adapted  for  the  decoration  of 
the  flower  garden,  planted  in  masses  in  designs  of 
different  colours,  or  masses  of  one  colour.  Nothing 
can  possibly  excel  the  Tulip  in  creating  a  pleasing 
effect.  I  do  not  know  much  of  the  history  of  the 
Tulip,  except  that  it  was  introduced  into  this  country 
during  the  seventeenth  century  (though  it  was  known 
long  before  that  time),  that  it  has  been  mors  or  less 
cultivated  ever  since,  and,  also,  that  very  high  prices 
were  realised  for  a  single  bulb  ;  but  now,  happily, 
they  are  kept  within  the  reach  of  all  lovers  of  flowers. 
Though  there  are  many  species,  my  remarks  in  this 
paper  must  be  confined  to  those  familiar  to  all — the 
common  flower  generally  found  in  gardens,  and  to  the 
florists’  flower  proper. 

The  propagation  of  the  Tulip  is  a  long  and  tedious 
process,  taking  years  to  grow  flowering  bulbs,  either 
from  seeds  or  offsets.  The  best  method  is  by  offsets, 
because  then  the  cultivator  would  know  what  he  was 
growing. 

Culture. 

For  pot-culture,  Tulip  bulbs,  as  in  the  ease  of  Hyacinths, 
must  be  potted  early  in  September  and  October,  to 
allow  the  bulbs  to  get  well  rooted  into  the  soil,  as 
unless  there  is  an  abundance  of  roots  the  forcing  of 
Tulips  will  be  a  failure.  When  potting,  use  soil  as 
advised  for  Hyacinths,  plunging  in  ashes.  As  they 
start  growth,  they  should  be  brought  gently  forward, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hyacinths,  care  being  taken  never  to 
allow  them  to  suffer  from  drought,  or  to  be  subjected  to 
too  strong  a  heat. 

Tulips  are  most  at  home  when  planted  in  beds  or 
borders.  Select  a  sheltered  position,  where  the  beds 
are  naturally  protected  from  strong  winds,  in  a  compost 
as  previously  described,  but  thoroughly  well  drained, 
so  that  water  may  never  lay  about  the  roots.  Early  in 
October  is  the  best  time  for  planting,  as  at  that  period 
they  begin  to  make  roots,  which,  for  the  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  flower,  must  be  encouraged.  If  grown 
in  masses,  they  may  be  planted  from  6  ins.  to  9  ins. 
apart,  according  to  their  several  heights,  the  tallest 
being  so  arranged  that  the  shorter  ones  may  be  seen  in 
front  of  them.  If  planted  in  designs  in  single  or  double 
rows  on  borders,  there  are  many  varied  and  beautiful 
colours,  both  of  single  and  double  flowers,  that  may  be 
employed  with  splendid  effect.  After  planting,  the 
beds  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the  surface 
kept  broken  to  allow  rain  to  pass  freely  away.  As  they 
show  flower,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  protect  them,  which, 
if  planted  in  beds,  may  be  easily  done  by  having  a 
light  framework  of  wood  or  iron,  so  that  a  light  canvas 
covering  may  be  quickly  drawn  over  them,  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  them  either  from  strong  winds  or  heavy  rains, 
or  from  the  sometimes  too  exciting  influence  of  the  sun. 

When  the  flower  stems  become  tough  after  blooming, 
the  bulbs  may  be  taken  up  and  stored  away  for  a  time 
in  sand,  afterwards  placing  them  in  a  cool  dry  place, 
where  the  air  may  have  free  access  and  circulation  as 
Tulips,  though  apparently  dormant,  are  never  perfectly 
at  rest. 

The  Florists’  Tulip. 

It  is  a  matter  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  real  flower 
of  the  florists’  school  is  so  seldom  seen,  because  when 
rectified  or  permanent  flowers  are  seen  they  cannot  fail 
to  create  a  warm  enthusiasm  in  any  lover  of  flowers, 
embracing  as  they  do  most  beautiful,  soft,  warm  or 
glowing  colours  in  their  perfectly-defined  feathered,  or 
flamed  markings  on  a  clear  ground  of  either  pure  white 
or  clear  yellow.  Perhaps  because  such  bulbs  are  so 
valued  by  their  owners,  and  not  easily  circulated,  really 
good  varieties  are  scarce.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are 
not  so  popular  by  a  long  way  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
Though  it  takes  some  time  to  raise  a  flowering  bulb 
from  seed,  and  is  so  long  during  its  first  form  or  breeder 
stage  before  it  breaks  or  rectifies — that  is,  assumes  its 
true  character — yet  one  would  think  from  that  fact 
alone  that  they  would  be  more  extensively  cultivated. 

Nowadays  one  must  always  have  something  new. 
Besides,  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  watching 


an  opening  flower  of  the  florist  Tulip,  in  speculating  on 
what  it  will  be,  and  what  form  it  will  take,  though 
experienced  growers  can  very  nearly  judge,  during  the 
breeder  stage,  what  the  bulbs  will  eventually  turn  out. 
Yet  even  to  the  most  experienced  it  is  an  interesting, 
almost  anxious  time  till  the  ultimate  character  is 
decided  to  be  either  a  feathered  byblcemen,  flamed  rose, 
bizarre,  or  vice  versa.  Whatever  form  they  take,  all 
six  petals  should  be  marked  exactly  alike,  each  segment 
of  the  perianth  corresponding  with  its  fellow.  If  a 
feathered  flower,  it  should  have  close  even  markings  on 
each  segment,  to  present  when  expanded  an  unbroken 
edge,  with  close  even  feathers.  If  flamed,  its  distinctive 
colours  must  be  clean,  either  light,  dark,  or  bright, 
perfectly  defined  and  distinct  in  outline,  with  a  clear 
base  of  white  or  yellow. — II.  Bee* 
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THE  DIAMOND  RING. 

A  Story  Founded  on  Fact. 

My  neighbour,  Bagshot,  had  this  year  a  very  fine  crop 
of  Apples  from  his  tall  trees,  and  being  a  bit  proud  of 
the  fine  Blenheim  Pippins  which  now  adorn  the  shelves 
of  his  cellar,  I  got  a  note  from  him  the  other  day  in¬ 
viting  me  to  come  and  see  them.  Bagshot  has  retired 
on  his  means,  having,  in  current  phrase,  “made  his 
pile  ”  in  the  retail  trade,  and  his  garden  is  his  hobby. 
He  might  have  plenty  of  worse  ones,  and  few  better. 
When  I  called  at  “The  Cottage” — for  such  is  the 
modest  designation  Bagshot  has  given  to  his  little 
villa  residence— I  found  him  busy  still  gathering  the 
later  of  his  Apples  ;  but  he  came  from  off  the  ladder 
as  brisk  as  a  sailor  when  he  saw  me. 

“  Halloo,  Smith  !  glad  you’ve  come  over.  I’ve  got 
such  a  sight  for  you,  old  fellow  ;  it’ll  make  your 
mouth  water.  Can’t  set  his  teeth  on  edge,”  he  said 
jocularly  aside  to  Mrs.  Bagshot,  gibingly  referring  to 
my  almost  toothless  gums.  “I’ll  show  you  pippins, 
my  boy  !  Talk  about  pippins  and  cheese  !  Sir  John 
Falstaff’s  pippins  were  as  sour  crabs  to  mine,  I  can  tell 
you  ! — grand  Blenheims,  fit  for  the  Queen,  and  can’t  be 
beat  in  the  kingdom  !  ”  Here  were  big  words,  and 
loud  praise  indeed  ;  but  I  made  some  allowance  for 
Bagshot’s  strong  animal  spirits,  and  was  none  too 
sanguine.  However,  when  I  got  to  the  cellar,  I  found 
a  sight  indeed — one  of  the  grandest  lots  of  Blenheims  I 
ever  saw — huge,  round,  rosy,  and  even.  Set  out  on  the 
clean  strawed  shelves,  they  formed  a  sight  for  the  gods, 
and  if  my  mouth  did  not  water  for  them  raw,  at  least 
one  baked  would  have  been  a  delicious  treat. 

Returning  upstairs,  Bagshot  led  me  into  the  parlour, 
where  his  wife  had  in  the  meantime  laid  out  a  tempting 
tea,  and  as  we  sipped  our  Bohea,  ate  of  the  delicious 
bread  and  home-made  butter,  and  chatted  of  the 
Apples,  Mrs.  Bagshot  suddenly  burst  in  upon  our  talk 
with  the  observation,  “Mr.  Smith,  has  Bagshot  ever 
told  you  the  story  of  his  diamond  ring?”  “No,”  I 
replied,  “he  has  not.”  “Tell  it,  then,”  said  Mrs. 
Bagshot  to  her  husband.  “No,  you  tell  it,”  said  he; 
and  at  once  the  good  lady  broke  into  the  role  of  story¬ 
teller. 

“You  must  know  that  in  the  summer  of  1887, 
when  it  was  so  hot  and  dry,  Bagshot  used  to  amuse 
himself  in  the  evenings  when  the  weather  became 
cooler  by  watering  the  Apple  trees.  Now  he  never 
wore  his  diamond  ring  when  at  work  in  the  daytime, 
but  after  he  had  dressed  tor  tea  he  usually  put  it  on, 
not  because  he  was  proud  or  foppish,  but  it  was  a  gift 
from  an  old  and  dear  friend,  long  since  dead,  and  Bag- 
shot  thought  that  in  not  wearing  it  some  time  each  day, 
showed  for  the  memory  of  his  old  friend  a  lack  of  respect. 

“"Well,  on  one  evening  when  wearing  the  ring,  he 
went  out  into  the  garden,  took  off  his  coat,  and  set  to 
work  watering.  Later  in  the  evening,  when  we  sat 
down  to  supper,  all  at  once  the  ring  was  missed,  and 
of  course  there  was  a  pretty  hullaballo.  We  did  very 
much  like  the  monks  in  the  story  of  the  ‘Jackdaw  of 
Rheirns.’  We  hunted  literally  everywhere,  but  not  a 
gleam  of  the  ring  could  be  found.  We  searched 
upstairs,  downstairs,  all  over  the  garden,  not  in  the 
water,  but  in  the  water  cans  and  buckets,  clothes, 
boots,  everything  and  everywhere,  and  next  day  also  ; 
but  no  ring  could  be  found. 

“Now  Belle’s  sweetheart  then,  Tom  Burton — you  know 
they  are  married  now — had  been  in  during  the  evening, 
and  Belle  and  he  were  mooning  about  the  garden  for 
some  time  after  Bagshot  came  in  and  sat  down.  Still 
no  suspicion  was  cast  in  his  direction  for  a  week  or 
more,  when,  one  day,  who  should  call  in  but  old  Mrs. 
Wilton.  Now  the  old  woman  was  rather  put  out  with 
Tom,  because  she  had  tried  to  hook  him  for  her  niece, 

*  The  essay  which  won  the  first  prize  offered  by  the  Ealing 
and  District  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society. 


Fanny  Stevens,  and  when  she  found  out  that  he  was 
accepted  by  our  Belle,  she  was  as  awkward  as  could  be 
for  a  time,  and,  I  think,  took  it  into  her  head  that  she 
would  do  Tom  a  bid  turn. 

“  If  it  was  not  for  that  reason  I  could  not  make  out 
why  she  should  have  somehow  put  it  into  our  heads 
that  Tom  might  have  got  the  ring.  The  old  wretch  ! 
How  I  hated  her  for  the  suggestion,  and  yet  somehow 
as  days  and  weeks  went  by  and  nothing  was  heard  of 
the  ring,  the  thought  seemed  to  burn  into  our  minds 
that  he  was  guilty.  I  don’t  know  what  either  he  or 
Belle  would  have  said  if  they  had  known  what  our 
thoughts  were,  but  although  wre  did  think  so  hard  of 
Tom,  still  we  kept  our  thoughts  to  ourselves.  Bagshot 
said  that  as  we  only  suspected,  and  there  was  no  other 
ground  for  suspicion  than  the  loss  of  the  ring  and  a 
jealous  old  woman’s  chatter,  that  it  would  be  best  to 
say  nothing,  but  keep  a  sharp  look-out.  Of  course,  it 
made  us  look  rather  coldly  upon  Tom,  and  we  could 
see  that  both  he  and  Belle  felt  something  was  wrong, 
yet  could  not  be  certain.  I  think  it  was  at  the  end  of 
July — for  it  was  just  after  Belle’s  birthday — that  the 
ring  was  lost,  and  here  was  Michaelmas,  yet  still 
nothing  heard  of  it. 

“Twice  when  Bagshot  was  in  town  he  went  into 
several  pawnshops  on  pretence  of  wanting  a  ring,  to  see 
whether  he  could  recognise  his  lost  one,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  One  evening  after  the  young  ones  had  been 
out  for  a  walk,  and  came  in  rather  late,  when  we  had 
had  supper,  Bagshot,  apparently  by  chance,  for  he 
startled  me  as  much  as  he  did  the  others,  said,  ‘  I 
s’pose  you’ll  be  buying  the  ring  soon,  Tom  ’ ;  and,  of 
course,  Tom  and  poor  Belle  both  turned  red,  and 
blushed  up  to  the  eyes.  It  was  a  rather  rough  sort  of 
thing  to  say,  and,  of  course,  confused  all  of  us.  Tom, 
however,  whom  I  could  see  Bigshot  looking  at  hard, 
said,  1  When  Belle  tells  me  I  may.’  Then  there  was 
some  blushing  and  giggling,  and  Belle  exclaiming,  ‘  He 
can  do  as  he  likes,’  ran  off  upstairs.  Then  it  came 
into  my  silly  head  that  Bigshot  had  brought  up  about 
the  ring  in  this  way  to  see  how  Tom  took  it,  and  as  we 
found  that  he  acted  so  natural-like  and  so  honestly,  we 
were  satisfied  that  there  was  no  truth  in  Mother 
Wilton’s  suspicion,  and  so  far  we  were  easy  on  that 
head,  and  looked  upon  Tom  with  all  our  old  fondness 
and  favour. 

“  Well,  it  was  agreed  that  the  wedding  should  come 
off  in  about  a  month,  for  it  was  a  fact  that  the  young 
ones  had  made  up  their  minds  on  that  very  night  to 
tell  us  of  what  they  intended.  It  was  rather  sharp 
work,  but  they  had  been  planning  for  a  long  time,  so  it 
was  nothing  fresh  to  them,  if  it  was  to  us.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  wedding-day  should  be  the  last  Monday 
in  October,  and  we  were  as  busy  as  bees  getting  every 
thing  ready.  I  believe  we  only  wanted  the  diamond 
ring  found  to  make  us  all  happy,  for  all  the  same  its 
loss  hung  over  us  like  a  cloud  at  times  when  it  was 
remembered.  The  Sunday  before  the  wedding  was 
rather  wild  and  windy,  and  towards  night  it  blew  a 
regular  hurricane.  We  had  then  a  good  crop  of  Blen¬ 
heims — not  so  fine  as  this  year’s,  but  still,  a  good  lot — 
and  they  were  not  all  picked,  for  we  wished  them  to 
hang  as  long  as  they  could  to  colour  up,  and  ours  do 
colour  up  like  robins’  breasts,  as  you  have  seen  to-day. 
Well,  the  wind  blowing  so  just  when  we  were  thinking 
about  the  wedding  for  next  day,  did  rather  put  a 
damper  on  us,  for  it  seemed  like  an  ill  omen,  and  when 
Tom  left  Belle  at  the  gate  I  found  she  had  been  crying. 
‘Not  a  good  prospect  for  future  happiness,’  I  thought  ; 
‘  it  seems  as  though  something  will  cross  them  in  life 
after  all  ’  ;  and  thinking  gloomy-like  all  round  off  we 
went  to  bed. 

“It  did  blow  that  night  to  be  sure  ;  the  cottage  shook 
and  the  trees  made  such  a  moany  noise  that  it  was  late 
before  I  got  to  sleep.  In  the  morning,  however,  when 
we  awoke,  the  sun  was  shining  in  the  window,  and  the 
wind  was  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  It  was  a  lovely  morning, 
and  put  hope  and  joy  into  us,  I  can  tell  you.  We  got 
breakfast  out  of  the  way  as  quick  as  we  could,  for  some 
friends  and  Polly  Smith,  Belle’s  bridesmaid,  were  to  be 
in  at  ten  o’clock.  Bagshot  went  out  into  the  garden, 
and  presently  came  in  with  such  a  basket  of  Apples 
blown  down  during  the  night,  and  he  said  there  were 
lots  more  to  pick  up  then.  However,  I  got  him  to  leave 
the  rest,  as  it  was  time  for  him  to  get  dressed  for  church. 

“  My  story  is  nearly  over.  To  church  we  went,  and 
back  we  came,  about  a  dozen  altogether,  and  sat  down 
to  the  wedding  breakfast.  All  went  off  capitally 
everybody  was  happy,  and  Belle  was  in  first-rate 
spirits.  Then  the  men  went  out  into  the  garden  to 
have  a  smoke,  and  Bagshot  took  a  basket  to  pick  up 
the  othir  Apples.  They  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes 
before  there  was  such  a  shouting  and  calling,  ‘Mother !  ’ 
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Belle  !’  They  all  came  running  in,  and  what  do  you 
think  ?  Father  had  got  his  lost  diamond  ring  !  He 
found  it  stuck  into  one  of  the  fallen  Pippins,  of  all 
things  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  ring  got  partly  buried 
in  the  grass  when  he  lost  it,  and  the  Apple  fell  right 
on  to  it  in  the  night,  and  so  found  for  us  the  lost 
diamond  ring.  ” — John  Smith. 

- -»3=<- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

A  New  National  Catalogue. 

A  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  gardening  papers 
last  week  to  the  following  effect :  —  “  It  is  proposed  that 
a  new  edition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
catalogue  he  issued  as  early  as  convenient  in  the  coming 
year.  This  work  will  be  aided  materially  if  catalogues 
containing  novelties  for  the  select  lists,  with  all  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions,  be  forwarded  at  once  to  Mr. 
Lewis  Castle,  Hotham  House,  Merton,  Surrey,  and  to 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  1,  Stile  Villas,  Wellesley  Road, 
Gunnersbury.” 

As  this  was  inserted  without  my  knowledge  or 
authority,  I  should  like  to  supplement  it  with  one  or 
two  observations  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mis¬ 
understanding.  It  is  probable  that  anew  catalogue  will 
be  issued  next  year,  but  as  yet  the  General  Committee 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  its  publication.  There  has  been  no  meeting  of 
the  Catalogue  Committee  to  consider  what  form  the  new 
work  shall  take,  nor  the  names  of  the  persons  (if  any) 
who  are  to  be  asked  to  assist.  The  paragraph  as  it 
stands,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be  premature,  and 
slightly  misleading.  But  apart  from  these  facts,  and 
on  the  assumption  that  the  new  catalogue  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  way,  and  take  the  same  form  as  the 
last  one,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  labours  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  likely  to  be  aided  considerably  more  than  is 
already  proposed  by  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  above 
referred  to  if  catalogues  containing  novelties  and 
other  information  likely  to  be  serviceable  be  sent  also 
to  me  for  incorporation  in  the  alphabetical  list— a 
division,  I  make  bold  to  say,  of  equal  importance  to  the 
select  lists. — C.  Harman  Payne,  Secretary  N.C.S. 
Catalogue  Committee. 

Spouts. 

Miss  Anne  Lowe  is  said  by  many  competent  judges  to 
be  the  best  large  Anemone  Chrysanthemum  in  ex¬ 
istence.  I  grew  two  plants  in  pots,  one  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley,  and  another  from  Messrs. 
Carter.  They  were  treated  similarly,  and  housed  the 
first  week  in  November,  and  both  commenced  to  open 
blooms  the  first  week  in  December,  on  terminal  buds — 
being  started  late,  and  grown  for  decoration.  I  shall 
send  you  a  bloom  of  each  to  see  the  difference  in  colour ; 
one  is  light  canary-yellow,  the  other  deep  bright 
yellow,  seemingly  orthodox.  Both  resemble  in  foliage 
and  habit  the  foster-parent,  Lady  Margaret.  Has  any 
of  your  readers  observed  a  tendency  of  this  kind  in  Miss 
Anne  Lowe  ?  The  disc  in  both  is  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter  as  the  guard  petals.  Fabian  de  Mediana  too, 
outdoors,  has  come  almost  pure  white,  while  retaining 
its  well-known  long,  drooping  guard  petals  and  other 
characteristics. —  TV.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. 

As  time  goes  on  the  value  of  these  for  cut  flowers  during 
the  late  autumn  months,  and  more  especially  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  will  be  more  fully  recognised  than  at  present ;  and 
those  who  have  to  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  cut 
flowers  at  that  season  will  grow  plants  on  purpose,  and 
by  a  method  better  adapted  for  that  end  than  the 
growing  of  them  solely  for  exhibition  purposes. 
An  additional  incentive  is  the  small  amount  of  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  required  to  grow  the  plants  compared  with 
many  other  subjects  used  in  Christmas  decorations. 
It  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  keep  them  as  cool  and 
well  ventilated  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  blooms  from  damping. 

A  quantity  of  different  varieties  are  grown  at  Syon 
House,  solely  for  the  sake  of  cut  blooms,  and  from 
what  we  saw  of  them  recently  they  will  keep  flowering 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  All  we  noted  were  Japanese 
varieties,  and  very  prominent  amongst  them  was  one 
named  Japanese  Christmas,  or  Late  Duchess.  The  heads 
are  pure  white,  and  the  florets  slender  and  quilled  nearly 
to  the  tip.  At  certain  stages  all  are  somewhat  twisted 
in  the  same  direction  as  Florence  Percy  and  certain 
others.  The  variety  is  floriferous,  the  flower-heads  by 
no  means  heavy,  and  the  leaves  being  small,  trifid  and 
thin,  give  the  sort  a  rather  distinct  appearance.  Th un- 
berg  presents  heads  of  much  smaller  size  than  it  does 
in  autumn,  but  their  clear  rich  yellow  is  indeed  very 
telling.  Another  good  old  kind  is  Grandiflorum,  here 


also  grown  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Barnes.  The 
florets  are  bright  yellow,  and  more  or  less  deeply 
lacerated.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is  that 
two  or  three  small  petals  are  produced  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  of  the  flower  in  the  same  way  as  happens 
in  Reduplicatum  making  the  florets  really  semi-double 
from  a  botanical  point  of  view. 

Yellow  and  white  varieties  are  most  popular,  and 
besides  Thunberg  and  Grandiflorum,  Ethel,  Martha 
Harding  and  Golden  Dragon  are  other  yellow  kinds  of 
great  merit.  Ethel  is  characterised  by  its  nearly  erect, 
sharply  pointed  florets.  Martha  Harding  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Todman,  and  is 
usuall}’  a  mid-season  variety  when  grown  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  keeps  well.  The  heads  are  of  a  golden 
yellow  somewhat  shaded  with  orange,  and  if  they  are 
somewhat  paler  now,  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected. 
A  late  dwarf  variety,  with  long,  drooping,  and  twisted 
golden  yellow  florets  is  Yellow  Dragon,  or  Golden 
Dragon.  The  flower  heads  are  very  curious,  but  not  so 
numerously  developed  as  in  most  of  the  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

Mrs.  Charles  Carey  is  an  incurved  variety,  but  like 
Ada  Spaulding,  when  grown  for  late  work,  appears 
almost  like  a  Japanese  kind.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  centre  is  open,  showing  a  yellow  disc.  The 
outer  florets  are,  however,  numerous  and  flat.  Baronne 
de  Prailly,  as  seen  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  of  a 
soft  lilac-pink. 
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Rhododendron,  Little  Beauty. 
Compared  with  many  of  the  fine  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  already  in  cultivation,  that  under 
notice  does  not  present  anything  remarkable  in  the 
way  of  flowers.  Its  origin,  however,  and  the  results 
produced  by  the  hybridising  of  a  variety  named 
Monarch  with  pollen  taken  from  R.  malayanum,  are 
botanically  very  interesting.  As  a  rule,  the  seed 
parent  has  more  effect  upon  the  progeny  than  the  pollen 
parent,  but  in  this  case  the  rule  is  reversed.  The 
flowers  of  Little  Beauty  are  small,  bright  red,  rather 
numerous,  and  in  all  this  points  more  to  R.  malayanum 
than  to  Monarch,  which  bore  the  seed.  The  leaves 
of  the  latter  are  large,  elliptical,  smooth,  and  bright 
shining  green,  whereas  those  of  the  former  (the  pollen 
parent)  are  small,  dark  green,  and  scurfy  on  both 
surfaces.  Little  Beauty  has  large  leaves,  comparable 
in  size  to  those  of  Monarch,  while  the  flowers  are  also 
somewhat  enlarged,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  re¬ 
sembles  R.  malayanum.  Both  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
are  very  dark  green  and  scurfy,  with  the  midribs 
inclining  to  bronzy  or  brownish  red.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  progeny  partaking 
of  the  characters  of  the  pollen  parent  in  almost  every 
particular  of  importance. 

A  Pitcher  on  Begonia  Adonis. 

As  is  now  pretty  generally  known,  this  Begonia 
develops  male  flowers  only.  One  of  these  flowers 
exhibited  a  peculiar  freak  recently  at  Tower  House, 
Chiswick,  and  Mr.  T.  Bones  furnished  me  with  the 
specimen.  With  one  exception  the  stamens  were 
normal  ;  but  one  of  them  elongated,  forming  a 
narrowly  funnel-shaped  shortly-stalked  pitcher  about 
1  in.  in  length  and  nearly  \  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
mouth.  On  microscopical  examination,  the  interior  of 
the  pitcher  exhibited  a  curious  conformation.  The  cells 
of  the  upper  portion,  and  some  stripes  extending  down¬ 
wards,  were  quite  normal  ;  but  others  were  small,  very 
densely  arranged,  rectangular  or  squarish,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  curious  appearance,  owing  to  their  great  power 
of  refracting  the  light.  Towards  the  base,  however,  a 
more  curious  phenomenon  presented  itself ;  the  cells  of 
the  surface  had  grown  out  in  the  form  of  hairs,  club- 
shaped  processes,  and  short,  blunt,  conical  elevations, 
many  of  which  were  of  curious  aspect.  They  had 
geaerally  plentiful  protoplastic  contents,  especially  at 
the  apex,  and  some  of  them  had  a  transverse  septum 
or  division  at  the  base,  while  others  were  closely 
striated  longitudinally.  The  most  singular  of  all, 
perhaps,  was  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  these 
bluntly  conical  processes  had  a  circular  opening  at  the 
top,  and  when  viewed  from  above  the  strife  before 
mentioned,  together  with  numerous  protoplastic  bodies, 
presented  a  most  singular  aspect,  showing  how  readily 
nature  can  produce  something  of  the  character  of  the 
pitcher,  furnished  internally  with  glands. — J.  F. 


A  Large  Musa  Ensete. 

For  sub-tropical  gardening,  this  is  the  hardiest  and 
most  suitable  of  all  the  Musas,  on  account  of  the 
strength  and  rigidity  of  the  leaves,  which  enable  them 
to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  our  variable  summer. 
It  is  also  a  splendid  plant  for  the  decoration  of 
a  large  stove  or  conservatory,  on  account  of  the 
magnificent  dimensions  of  its  parts.  There  are  some 
specimens  of  it  in  the  large  conservatory  at  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  and  one  of  them  has  a  stem  about 
15  ft.  high.  This  stem  is,  of  course,  formed  by  the 
persistent  base  or  sheath  of  the  leaf-stalks,  which  is  all 
the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view  it  is  not  a  stem  at  all.  About  2  ft.  from 
the  base  the  trunk  measures  10  ins.  in  diameter,  or 
about  ft.  in  circumference.  The  leaves  are  from 
6  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  nearly  of  equal  width  throughout, 
and  measuring  from  1J  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  diameter.  They 
are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  green,  with  the  stout  mid¬ 
rib  red  beneath.  When  planted  out  in  the  seedling 
state,  plants  of  this  species  grow  at  an  enormous  rate. 

Lachenalia  pendula. 

In  [the  cool  compartments  or  wings  that  extend  on 
each  side  from  the  conservatory  at  Syon  House 
is  a  quantity  of  this,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  showiest 
species  of  Lachenalia.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
pendent,  on  scapes  that  are  generally  spotted  with 
purple.  They  are  red  or  crimson,  with  a  large  dark 
purple  blotch  at  each  side  of  the  green  tip  of  the  inner 
segments.  The  species  is  valuable  because  it  flowers 
during  the  winter  months. 

Names  of  ths  Common  Holly. 

The  common  Holly  is  a  native  of  almost  every  part  of 
Europe  from  the  south  of  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean, 
including, [of  course,  Britain.  It  also  occurs  in  western 
Asia,  including  the  Caucasus.  The  beauty  of  the 
foliage,  and  more  especially  when  accompanied  by 
berries  in  winter,  has  caused  it  to  be  held  in  universal 
esteem,  so  that  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  many  names 
it  has  received.  Not  only  has  it  a  name  in  most  or  all 
of  the  modern  languages  in  Europe,  but  in  many  cases 
it  has  several.  The  word  Holly  is  probably  recognised 
wherever  English  is  spoken.  Hulver,  Hulfere,  and 
Holme  are  old  and  perhaps  partly  forgotten  names. 
The  old  Anglo-Saxon  Holegn  doubtless  survives  in  the 
word  Hollan,  which  is  given  to  the  Holly  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland.  The  Gaelic  and  Irish  name  is  Cuileann  ; 
and  in  Welsh  it  is  Celyn.  The  two  latter  forms  of  the 
word  refer  to  the  character  of  the  leaves,  as  the  root  or 
etymology  of  the  same  comes  from  cul,  defence,  while 
cuil  means  that  which  prohibits.  In  Turner’s  Herbal 
the  name  is  Holy  or  Holy  Tree,  and  from  that  some 
writers  believe  that  it  was  so  applied  because  it  was 
used  to  commemorate  the  holy  time  of  Christmas  in 
houses  and  churches.  The  Swedish  name  Christtorn, 
the  Danish  Christorn,  and  the  German  Christdorn,  all 
meaning  Christ’s  Thorn,  would  also  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many  of  the 
names  refer  to  the  prickly  nature  of  the  plant. 

Gladiolus,  Snow-White. 

This  is  a  new  variety,  which  is  now  being  distributed 
for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Hallock  &  Sons,  Queen’s,- U.S.  A.,  with  whom  I  saw  it 
several  times  before  it  was  named.  It  is  a  perfect  gem, 
quite  up  to  the  raiser’s  description,  and  will,  I  believe, 
find  its  way  into  every  garden  in  which  good  white 
flowers  are  a  desideratum.  The  blooms  are  very  fine, 
and  useful  either  as  a  spike  for  vase  decoration,  or  singly 
for  wiring. — Rusticus. 

Bignonia  venusta. 

The  best  place  for  this  species  is  a  cool  conservator}’, 
where  it  can  be  trained  up  the  rafters  to  some  consider¬ 
able  height,  and  the  terminal  or  side  shoots  allowed  to 
hang  down  loosely.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
fiom  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1S16,  and  considered 
a  stove  plant.  Even  now  one  occasionally  meets  with 
it  in  a  stove,  but  it  gives  very  little  satisfaction  when 
so  treated,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  That  it  will  thrive 
and  flower  satisfactorily  in  an  intermediate  or  cool 
house  is  evident  from  the  large  plant  that  may  be 
seen  at  Syon  House,  where  it  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  top  ridge  of  one  of  the  cool  divisions  of  the 
large  conservatory  there.  It  is  no  doubt  many  years 
old,  for  the  stems  near  the  root  are  of  considerable 
thickness,  more  or  less  twisted,  and  swollen  in  places 
into  knots  of  some  size.  Planted  alongside  of  the 
dividing  partition  between  two  compartments  the  stems 
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mount  straight  up  to  the  roof,  traversing  the  ridge 
longitudinally  to  the  far  end  of  the  house.  Shoots  are 
given  off  from  these  in  great  numbers,  and  hanging 
down  into  the  body  of  the  house  produce  their  orange 
tubular  flowers  in  great  quantities,  forming  terminal  or 
axillary  panicles,  which  are  very  acceptable  during  the 
winter  months.  Some  of  the  leaves  consist  of  three 
leaflets,  while  others  have  only  a  pair  with  a  tendril. 
They  are  of  course  evergreen. 

- - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  popular  society  took  place  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel  on  the  18th  inst.,  and  proved  to  be 
at  once  the  largest  and  the  most  successful  social 
gathering  of  “  Mumites  ”  that  has  yet  been  held.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Brook,  M.P.,  who,  on  his 
entrance  to  the  dining-room,  received  a  hearty  and 
most  cordial  greeting.  The  president  was  supported 
by  Sir  Guyer  Hunter,  M.P.,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
Captain  Molesworth,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  E.  Sanderson, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Mr.  Lowe 
andMr.  Walter  Johnson,  members  of the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  number  of  members  and  friends 
present  was  about  170.  The  tables  were  beautifully 
decorated  with  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  season,  and 
a  capital  dinner  was  served. 

The  toast  of  “  The  Queen  ”  having  been  duly 
honoured,  the  noble  president  next  gave  “  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  ”  remarking,  with  reference  to  the 
recent  disquieting  rumours  as  to  the  Prince’s  health, 
how  pleased  he  was  to  say  that  when  His  Royal 
Highness  recently  honoured  him  with  a  visit  at  Easton 
Lodge,  he  looked  extremely  well,  and  rode  his  horse 
in  the  hunting  field  with  no  lack  of  nerve  or  spirit. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “Success  to 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,”  Lord  Brook 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  honour  paid  to  him  by  the 
members  in  electing  him  as  their  president,  and  as  all 
ought  to  do  their  duty  in  every  position  in  life,  he 
thought  he  could  not  be  better  occupied  than  in  taking 
the  chair  that  evening.  Having  incidentally  referred 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Chrysanthemum  into  Europe, 
and  to  the  marvellous  strides  which  had  been  made  in 
its  cultivation  of  late  years  in  this  country,  his  lord- 
ship  took  up  the  history  of  the  National  Society, 
originally  founded  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  offered 
his  congratulations  upon  its  present  most  flourishing 
position.  Ten  years  ago,  when  it  aspired  to  national 
honours  and  importance,  it  had  a  comparatively  small 
roll  of  members,  which  had  since  been  very  largely 
increased,  and  what  was  of  greater  significance,  as 
showing  the  character  of  the  work  it  was  doing  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  their 
favourite  flower,  there  were  now  affiliated  with  it  nearly 
fifty  other  Chrysanthemum  societies,  with  ramifications 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  cultivation  of  the  Chry¬ 
santhemum  had  been  brought  to  a  high  standard  of 
excellence,  especially  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  blooms,  a  phase  of  the  florists’  art  which 
had  not  yet  extended  to  China  or  Japan,  where,  one 
of  his  brothers  had  told  him,  the  system  practised 
favoured  the  production  of  the  largest  number  of  blooms 
on  the  stem,  rather  than  one  of  the  largest  size.  In 
this  country  it  was  true  we  had  a  capricious  climate 
to  deal  with,  but  our  growers  overcame  all  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  conquered  nature  in  the  most  successful 
manner.  He  had  read  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  nitrate  fields  there  was  hardly  a  blade 
of  grass  to  be  seen,  and  yet  when  the  nitrate 
was  brought  here  what  wonders  were  done  with  it  ! 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  that  the  skilful  growers 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  had  not  yet  accomplished— 
they  had  not  made  much  progress  in  perfecting  the 
odour  of  the  flower,  which  was  at  present  its  only 
drawback.  There  was  undoubtedly  still  a  great  future 
before  the  Chrysanthemum  ;  it  was  possible  that  it 
would  become  even  more  popular ;  and  certainly  the 
introduction  of  a  pleasant  odour  would  give  an  enormous 
impulse  in  that  direction.  The  toast  was  received  with 
the  utmost  warmth  and  cordiality. 

The  president  then  presented  a  few  of  the  principal 
prizes  awarded  at  the  late  annual  show,  the  recipients 
being  Mr.  John  Laing,  Mr.  Henry  Cannell,  Mr.  J. 
George,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Hayward,  and  Mr. 
Beale,  who  took  medals  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Gibson,  who 
carried  off  the  Challenge  Shield  for  the  Wimbledon 
Society.  Mr.  R.  Dean  proposed  “The  Royal  Aquarium 
and  Summer  and  Winter  Garden  Society,”  and  in  so 
doing  alluded  to  the  generous  spirit  with  which  the 
Aquarium  Company  had  met  their  society,  the  hand¬ 
some  contributions  which  it  had  made  to  their  prize 
schedules  during  the  ten  years  that  the  Aquarium  had 
been  the  home  of  the  society  ;  and  the  many  privileges 
which  had  been  given  to  its  members.  Captain 


Molesworth,  chairman  of  the  Aquarium  Company, 
acknowledged  the  compliment. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes  proposed  “The  health  of  the 
President,”  to  whom  on  behalf  of  members  he  offered  a 
most  hearty  welcome,  with  the  assurance  that  his 
kindness  in  presiding  over  what  was,  probably,  the 
largest  gathering  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  London, 
was  appreciated  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  toast  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  emphasised 
with  musical  honours.  In  response,  the  president 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  being  for  the  first 
time  among  the  “  Mumites,”  and  his  thanks  for  their 
kind  reception  that  evening.  He  was  very  fond  of 
horticulture,  without  claiming  to  be  much  of  a 
horticulturist,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  he 
acknowledged  that  his  interest  in  gardening,  and 
especially  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
had  been  greatly  stimulated  by  his  excellent  gardener, 
Mr.  Lister. 

Mr.  Lowe  (L.C.C.)  gave  “The  Vice-Presidents,”  to 
which  Sir  Guyer  Hunter  and  Mr.  Sanderson  responded. 
Mr.  Hibberd  followed  with  “The  Fellows  of  the  Society 
and  Guests  of  the  Evening,”  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Sir  Edward  Sanders  and  Mr.  A.  McAllister,  the  latter 
of  whom  greatly  amused  the  company  by  remarking 
that  there  was  one  plant,  the  Scotch  Thistle,  which 
the  gardeners,  with  all  their  skill,  could  not  improve. 
Mr.  James  proposed  “The  Officers  of  the  Society,” 
to  which  Mr.  Ballantine  and  Mr.  W.  Holmes  responded, 
the  popular  secretary  remarking  that  their  annual 
report  for  the  year  would  show  great  progress  made  in 
all  departments  of  the  society’s  operations.  He  also  read 
a  congratulatory  telegram  received  during  the  evening 
from  the  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society,  couched  in  the  most  amicable  terms,  and 
remarked  that  in  view  of  their  centenary  celebration  to 
be  held  next  year,  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  the  list  of  donations  to  the  prize  fund  promised 
that  evening  amounted  to  nearly  double  what  had  been 
promised  on  any  previous  occasion. 

Mr.  Walter  Johnson  (L.C.C.)  proposed  “TheJudges,” 
to  which  Mr.  Wright  replied  ;  and  Mr.  George  Gordon 
proposed  “The  Affiliated  and  Kindred  Societies,”  which 
was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Harland,  co-secretary  of  the 
Hull  Society,  who  claimed  that  his  committee  was  the 
first  to  offer  prizes  for  sweet-scented  varieties,  and  had 
had  a  class  for  them  in  their  schedule  for  several  years 
past.  The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  close  at  a 
late  hour  by  the  company  joining  in  singing  “  Auld 
Lang  Syne.” 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Masdevallia  racemosa. 

It  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  Masdevallias 
are  easy  of  cultivation,  but  there  are  a  few  exceptions, 
of  which  the  present  may  be  reckoned  one.  In  its 
native  habitat  in  New  Grenada  the  flower  scapes  vary 
from  10  ins.  to  15  ins.  in  height,  bearing  from  eight  to 
sixteen  flowers.  In  the  Orchid  houses  of  this  country, 
however,  it  generally  dwindles  to  a  small  size,  bearing 
two  or  three,  or  at  most  a  few  flowers,  and  does  not 
grow  with  much  vigour.  It  is  also  a  bad  traveller,  for 
although  it  was  originally  described  by  Lindley  in  1839 
from  dried  specimens,  living  ones  failed  to  reach  Europe 
until  Mr.  Carder  succeeded  in  sending  home  a  small 
quantity  of  it  in  a  living  state  in  1883.  The  flowers 
are  moderate  in  size,  owing  to  their  great  number,  and 
are  of  a  brilliant  orange-red,  shaded  crimson,  although 
occasionally  paler.  The  tube  of  the  perianth  is  of 
moderate  length  and  cylindrical,  while  the  lamina  is 
two-lipped.  The  large  lip  is  bilobed,  and  made  up  of 
two  roundly  elliptic  segments  suddenly  narrowed  to  a 
point,  while  the  upper  lip  is  small  and  acuminate,  but 
none  of  them  are  tailed  in  the  slightest,  although  this 
feature  is  so  common  amongst  Masdevallias  generally. 

Sportive  Calanthe  Veitchii. 

It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  that  this  Calanthe  produces 
a  flower  scape  from  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  as  we 
have  mentioned  on  several  occasions.  Instances  also 
occur  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  but  one  plant  has 
behaved  in  a  different  manner.  A  flower  scape  came 
away  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo¬ 
bulb,  but  instead  of  pursuing  the  usual  plan  it  thickened 
at  the  base,  forming  a  small  pseudo-bulb  furnished  with 
leaves  reduced  to  bracts,  and  then  terminated  in  a  small 
inflorescence,  as  if  it  had  not  been  quite  resolved  what 
it  intended  doing  when  growth  first  commenced. 

A  Grand  Display  of  Calanthes- 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  the 
residence  of  G.  Simpson,  Esq. ,  1  was  agreeably  surprised, 
in  passing  through  the  Orchid  houses,  at  the  gorgeous 
display  of  Calanthes  now  in  bloom,  comprising  such 
well-known  kinds  as  Calanthe  Veitchii,  C.  vestita  luteo- 
oculata.  and  C.  rubro-oculata.  In  the  aggregate  there 
are  140  plants,  bearing  on  an  average  three  spikes  each, 
many  of  them  being  4  ft.  long,  and  carrying  upwards 
of  forty  individual  flowers  of  good  size  and  colour  on  a 
spike.  What  is  most  remarkable  to  my  mind  is  the 
size  of  the  pots,  nothing  larger  than  a  48  being  used. 
Many  of  the  bulbs  are  10  ins.  long,  and  measure  10  ins. 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  Mr.  Hoad,  who  is  the 
gardener  in  charge,  is  always  delighted  to  show  his 
favourites  and  to  explain  his  system  of  growing.  These 
useful  winter-blooming  Orchids  are  deserving  of  more 
attention,  seeing  that  they  bridge  over  the  darkest 
days  of  the  year. — J.  MbNab. 
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THE  STOVE. 

BouvARDrAS. — As  plants  of  these  go  out  of  bloom,  or 
become  shabby  through  losing  their  leaves,  they  should 
be  kept  dry  fora  time,  and  afterwards  be  cut  down  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  being  put  in  the  propagating  pit  to 
start  them  into  fresh  growth.  When  the  young  shoots 
are  about  2  ins.  in  length,  take  them  off  and  insert 
them  as  cuttings.  The  old  plants  may  still  be  pre¬ 
served  where  the  custom  of  placing  them  out  in  a  frame 
is  resorted  to  in  summer.  The  attention  they  require 
under  these  conditions  is  very  little,  and  when  lifted 
early  in  autumn  and  potted  up,  they  supply  a  large 
quantity  of  cut  flowers  during  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months.  The  younger  ones  will  still  supply  a 
large  quantity  of  cut  blooms,  provided  they  are  supplied 
with  liquid  manure,  which  will  enable  them  to  throw  up 
laterals. 

Seed  Sowing. — An  early  batch  of  Gloxinias  and 
tuberous  Begonias  may  now  be  sown  in  a  compost 
consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam  and 
peat,  with  a  quantity  of  leaf-soil  and  sufficient  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  porous  and  open.  In  preparing  the 
compost,  do  not  sift  it,  but  use  it  in  a  nodular  con¬ 
dition,  in  order  to  permit  of  the  free  escape  of  moisture, 
otherwise  the  soil  is  liable  to  become  soddened  and  sour 
After  filling  the  seed  pans  with  the  rough  compost, 
cover  the  latter  with  a  little  finely-sifted  soil,  to  form  a 
smooth  and  even  bed  for  the  seeds. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

EupATORIUMS. — These  are  naturally  moisture-loving 
subjects,  and  require  a  large  supply  of  water,  not 
merely  in  summer  but  in  winter  as  well.  Of  course, 
the  temperature  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  the  amount  of 
growth  they  are  making.  E.  odoratum  will  now  be 
past  its  best  if  put  in  the  greenhouse  when  it  came 
into  bloom  in  autumn.  On  the  other  hand  E.  riparium 
will  be  coming  into  flower,  or  even  at  its  best,  while  E. 
Weinmannianum  will  not  come  into  bloom  for  a  long 
time  unless  forced.  The  last  two  named  may  receive 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  to  assist  them 
in  making  good  growth  and  also  in  retaining  their 
foliage,  which  adds  much  to  their  appearance  when  in 
bloom. 

Kalanchoe  carnea,  &c. — It  will  greatly  assist 
succulent  plants  of  this  class  to  come  into  flower  if 
they  are  now  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots  for  a  time, 
and,  indeed,  until  growth  again  becomes  active.  Cras- 
sula  coccinea  and  C.  falcata,  more  commonly  known  as 
Kalosanthes  and  Rochea,  should  also  be  kept  on  the 
dry  side  to  enable  them  the  better  to  pass  the  winter. 
A  lower  temperature  may  also  be  given  them  than  is 
necessary  to  bring  Kalanchoe  carnea  into  bloom,  as 
they  flower  in  summer  and  must  now  be  resting. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — Where  the  temperature  has  been  kept  up 
to  the  maximum  allowable  for  the  forcing  of  the  earliest 
house,  the  young  shoots  will  now  be  considerably 
advanced,  and  where  there  is  any  danger  of  their 
touching  the  glass  they  should  be  looped  down.  This 
should  be  done  with  great  care,  because  the  young 
shoots  are  liable  to  snap  at  this  early  stage  of  their 
progress.  Cease  syringing  when  the  bunches  show 
plainly,  and  keep  the  evaporating  pans  well  filled  with 
water  containing  some  liquid  manure,  the  vapour 
arising  from  which  will  be  beneficial.  When  at  this 
stage,  the  night  temperature  should  be  kept  at  65°, 
with  a  rise  to  75°  by  day  with  sun  heat.  A  brisk  fire 
should  be  got  up  early  in  the  morning,  so  that 
ventilation  may  be  given  at  the  top  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  when  the  temperature  rises  to  75°.  In 
dull  and  damp  weather  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
moderately  dry,  but  otherwise  the  paths  and  walls 
should  be  well  damped  down  at  closing  time.  The 
shoots  should  be  stopped  at  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth  leaf  beyond  the  bunches,  according  to  the 
space  at  command.  Where  there  is  a  number  of 
vineries,  the  second  one  may  now  be  started  if  the 
produce  is  likely  to  be  wanted  in  good  time. 

Early  Peach  House — Where  the  first  house  was 
closed  in  the  beginning  of  November,  the  buds  will 
now  be  showing  strongly,  and  a  few  even  will  be  in 
bloom.  A  temperature  of  25°  by  night  and  60°  by 
day  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  in  the 
event  of  frosty  weather  it  may  even  be  a  few  degrees 
lower.  When  a  good  percentage  of  the  buds  are  open, 
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keep  the  atmosphere  drier,  and  maintain  a  rather 
higher  temperature  to  aid  in  setting  the  fruit.  With 
the  same  object  in  view  go  over  the  trees  and  tap  the 
main  stems  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  pollen. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Rubbish  Heaps. — During  wet  weather,  or  even  severe 
frost,  prunings  and  all  other  garden  refuse  of  that 
nature,  which  must  have  accumulated  considerably, 
should  he  burnt.  The  best  plan  is  to  light  some  of  the 
drier  material  with  slraw  or  shavings,  and  when  there 
is  a  good  body  of  fire,  pile  the  rest  on  the  top  as  the 
burning  goes  on.  The  ashes  obtained  will  be  found  a 
most  useful  manure,  owing  to  the  amount  of  potash 
contained  in  the  smaller  twigs  chiefly.  A  considerable 
supply  of  charcoal  will  also  be  obtained  by  the  burning 
of  the  larger  pieces  of  wood.  The  ashes,  together  with 
old  rotted  vegetable  refuse,  may  be  used  as  surface 
dressings  to  fruit  borders. 

Asparagus  Beds. — If  not  previously  done,  a  good 
surfacing  of  half-rotted  manure  should  now  be  applied 
to  the  Asparagus  beds.  Over  this  place  a  thin  coating 
of  soil  taken  from  the  alleys,  and  the  manure  will  not 
require  removal  in  spring.  Sea-weed,  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  forms  a  good  manure  for  Asparagus,  which 
naturally  grows  in  places  occasionally  overflowed  by  the 
sea. 

- - 

Gjrdems'  Improvement  Societies. 


We  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies  would  favour  us  with 
brief  notices  of  the  papers  read  and  business  done  at 
their  respective  regular  meetings.  Such  reports  should 
reach  the  office  not  later  than  Tuesday. 


Ealing  and  District. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  held  on  the 
18th  inst.,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Wright,  and 
Mr.  J.  Fraser,  of  Kew,  read  a  paper  on  Begonias  (which 
will  be  found  in  another  column)  to  a  large  and 
attentive  audience.  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  Mr.  Geo. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  Mr.  A. 
Wright,  Mr.  Sewell  and  others  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  followed.  Previous  to  the  paper 
being  read,  G.  F.  Nixon,  Esq.,  the  treasurer  of  the 
society,  distributed  the  prizes  which  had  been  awarded 
in  the  competition  for  the  best  essays  on  the  treatment 
of  a  conservatory,  and  on  the  culture  of  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips.  The  first  prize  for  the  former  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  of  Acton  ;  the  second  to  Mr.  Dee  ; 
and  Mr.  Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  took 
third  prize.  The  first  prize  for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  was 
taken  by  Mr.  H.  Dee,  late  foreman,  The  Gardens, 
Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing  (seep.  266)  ;  and  the  second 
went  to  Mr.  C.  Edwards,  gardener  to  W.  Owen,  Esq., 
The  Elms,  Castle  Hill,  Ealing. 

It  is  the  custom  of  this  society  to  have  monthly 
exhibitions  in  connection  with  their  meetings,  and  on 
this  occasion  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
exhibits,  including  many  species  and  varieties  of  Bego¬ 
nias,  of  which  Mr.  Fraser  largely  availed  himself  to 
illustrate  his  paper.  Mr.  Long,  gardener  to  E.  P. 
Okshot,  Esq.,  showed  Erica  melanthera,  Begonia  rex 
varieties,  B.  manicata,  B.  semperflorens,  B.  parviflora, 
B.  maculata,  and  B.  angularis.  Mr.  J.  Baird,  gardener 
to  C.  Daw,  Esq.,  Homefield,  had  Lady  Lawrence  and 
Mrs.  C.  Carey  Chrysanthemums,  Eupatorium  odoratum, 
Begonia  nitidum,  B.  rex,  and  others.  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger 
Hill  House,  had  a  fine  group  of  Dracaenas.  Mr.  C. 
Holden,  The  Park,  had  a  fine  group  in  pots  of  Begonia 
rex,  B.  angularis,  B.  manicata,  and  B.  metallica.  Mr. 
Cox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bland,  had  some  fine  Primula 
sinensis,  Begonia  rex,  B.  incarnata  atropurpurea,  B.  an¬ 
gularis,  B.  semperflorens,  B.  parviflora,  and  others.  Mr. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  J.  Harris,  Esq.,  had  cut  blooms  of 
Pelargoniums,  Gloxinias,  Lapagerias,  and  Epiphyllum, 
also  plants  of  Poiusettia,  Begonia  rex,  and  B.  maculata. 
Mr.  Greggs,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Dixon,  Esq. ,  had  Odonto- 
glossum  grande,  Begonia  rex,  and  Odontoglossum 
maeulatum.  Mr.  Miner,  gardener  to  R.  Dawes,  Esq., 
had  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile  ;  and  Mr.  Gates, 
gardener  to  Professor  Henslow,  had  a  large  plant  of 
Begonia  metallica.  With  all  these  stood  on  the  various 
tables  around,  and  the  audience  occupying  the  middle  of 
the  room,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  had  a  very  pleasing 
aspect,  and  sets  an  example  which  many  other  societies 
of  a  like  nature  might  well  follow. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Chrysanthemum  Sport.— Amateur :  Many  varieties  behave 
more  or  less  in  the  same  way  as  the  bloom  you  sent  us.  In  fact 
the  terminal  and  crown  buds  are  frequently  different.  We  doubt 
very  much  if  you  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  sport  by  propagating 
from  it ;  nevertheless  it  might  be  worth  while  trying.  A  good 
deal  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  wood  beneath,  and 
belonging  really  to  the  flower-head  in  question.  It  may  be  that 
it  is  merely  a  crown  bud  that  has  developed  after  the  terminals 
have  flowered,  and  is  therefore  weak. 

Holly  without  Berries. — By.  Alexander :  We  can  only 
account  for  the  barren  state  of  your  tree  by  its  being  either 
male  or  female.  In  the  former  case  it  will  never  fruit,  and  will 
only  do  so  in  the  latter  case  if  there  is  a  male  within  sufficient 
distance  for  the  pollen  to  be  carried  from  one  to  the  other  by 
insects.  A  seedling  tree  requires  some  considerable  time  to 
come  into  bearing  ;  but  one  that  has  been  grafted  will  fruit 
while  yet  only  1  ft.  in  height,  or  even  less.  Further  than  this 
we  cannot  state,  but  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  further 
information  if  you  send  a  specimen  when  in  bloom,  that  is,  if  it 
flower  with  you  at  all. 

Names  of  Plants. — IK  Y :  5,  of  last  week,  is  Dendrobium 
species,  but  we  fail  to  recognise  it  without  a  stem  to  show 
the  position  of  the  raceme,  or  a  rough  sketch  showing  the  same, 
together  with  its  native  country,  if  possible.  Captain  Tvjiss: 
Odontoglossum  tripudians.  II.  Bland  :  1,  Begonia  insignis  ;  2, 
B.  Knowsleyana ;  3,  B.  fuclisioides.  R.  M.  L.  :  1,  Asple- 
nium  Belangeri ;  2,  Pteris  angustifolia  ;  3,  Platyloma  rotundi- 
folia.  A.  Sinclair :  1,  Petasites  fragrans  ;  2,  Jasminum  nudiflo- 
rum;  3,  Woodwardiaradicans  ;  4,  Pteris straminea.  A.  G.  Rand: 

I,  Lidia  albida  ;  2,  L.  autumnalis  ;  3,  Adiantum  reniforme. 

Potato  fop.  Forcing. — Stella :  Although  we  have  had  such  an 

enormous  number  of  seedling  Potatos  introduced  into  trade 
from  time  to  time,  the  weakest  section  always  has  been  the  first 
early  or  forcing  section  ;  and  therefore  the  Ashleaf  Kidney,  so 
old,  and  yet  for  its  special  purpose,  so  good,  still  remains  the 
best  forcing  variety  on  the  whole.  There  are  some  rounds,  as 
Snowball,  half-rounds  like  Sunrise,  and  such  capital  kidneys  as 
Sutton’s  Early  White,  Webber’s  White  Beauty,  Midsummer 
Kidney,  and  others— all  remarkably  good  and  suitable  for 
forcing,  but  still  do  not  seem  for  that  work  to  have  ousted  the 
Ashleaf  in  public  esteem.  You  had  better  get  some  tubers  of 
that  variety,  and  be  sure  and  ask  for  the  true  Short-top  stock. 

Pines  for  Sea-side  Planting.— S.  J.  H. :  If  sheltered  from 
the  direct  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  a  number  of  species  may 
be  grown  in  such  a  place  as  you  mention,  including  Pinus 
sylvestris,  P.  austriaea,  P.  Laricio,  and  P.  insignis.  The  two 
first-mentioned  should  be  nearest  the  sea,  and  if  possible,  plant 
larger  ones  than  these  further  inland,  because  they  are  hardier, 
and  serve  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind  coming  from  that 
quarter.  They  may  at  least  be  IS  ins.  or  2  ft.  high,  if  planted 
with  care  in  moderately  good  soil.  Their  roots  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  between  the  time  of  lifting  and  re¬ 
planting,  otherwise  the  smaller  fibres  will  get  killed,  thus 
rendering  the  trees  liable  to  die. 

Red  Spider. — Stella :  Wash  the  Vines  as  soon  as  pruned  with 
Gishurst's  Compound,  and  cleanse  the  woodwork  of  the  roof, 
&c.,  with  soft-soap  and  hot-water,  putting  a  little  paraffin  into 
the  latter.  Lime-wash  the  walls,  and  cleanse  all  the  plants  in 
the  house,  if  there  are  any.  When  the  Vines  are  growing,  damp 
down  with  diluted  liquid  manure,  instead  of  clear  water. 

Sedum  sarmentoscm.— A.  IF. :  There  is  a  green  and  a  varie¬ 
gated  form  of  the  plant  in  cultivation.  The  form  you  speak  of 
with  variegated  leaves,  is  often  grown  under  the  name  of  S. 
sarmentosum  variegatum.  It  is  the  commonest  form  in  this 
country  outside  of  botanical  gardens,  being  more  appreciated  on 
account  of  its  pink  stems  and  creamy  white  margin  to  the  leaves. 
The  native  country  is  China. 

Communications  .Received. — J.  G. — J.  P. — W.  T. — W.  M. — 

J.  B. — A.  O. — C.  H.  P. — G.  M. — A.  J. — A.  C. — Tlios.  Bradshaw 
(Please  send  us  your  address,  or  we  cannot  send  the  book  re¬ 
quired). 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham.— Unique  List 
of  the  best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley.— Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  and  Cultural  Guide, 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  23rd. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  - per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus  . . .  .per  100  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  0  16  Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  6  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  3 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  ..perdozenl6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  _ each  1  0  2  0  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  o  1  6 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  _ per  dozen24  0  42  0  Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 

Arana  Sieboidi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0  Evergreens,  in  var.  6  0  24  0 

Arum  Lilies,  .per  doz.  9  0  IS  0  Ferns,  in  var., perdoz.  4  0  18  0 

Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0  Hyacinths,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 

Bonvardias  ..perdoz.  S  0  12  0  Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Chrysanthemums,  Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 


specimens,  each  1  6  5  0  Poinsettia,  per  dozen  9  0  IS  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Primula  ....perdoz.  4  0  6  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0  Solanums..  ..perdoz.  9  0  12  0 

Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0  Tulips . 12  pots  S  0  10  0 
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Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  to-day’s  market 
as  being  of  quite  a  holiday  character.  Values  all 
remain  without  quotable  alteration.  Supplies  of  fine 
English  Red  Clover  and  Cow  Grass  moderate. 

- - 
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There  are  no  alterations  in  prices  to  quote  this  week. 
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A.  Chandler .  257 
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Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms ..  4  0  SO 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  8  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Ch  ry  santhemums , 

12  bunches  4  0  9  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  0  6  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  12  bunches  6  0  IS  0 
Epiphyllum, doz.  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  4  0  9  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  9  16 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  5  0  SO 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  10  SO 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  4  0  9  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French).. per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  4  0  SO 
Pelargoniums,  12  spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6  0  9 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  4  0  12  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  0  9  16 
Stephanotis, 12 sprays  6  0  SO 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 

Tulips  _ 12  blooms  0  9  16 

Violets ....  12  bunches  10  20 

—  French,  per  bunch  16  2  6 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.Iong),  £3  os.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Laue  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“ Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  gak- 

DENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &e., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 


mllTTR 


For  Market  and  Private  Growers, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Descriptive  CATALOGUES  Post-free. 

1  rHEAL&QONS 

W  ■  Crawley,  is#  Sussex. 


ESTABLISHED  185L 


H.  M-  POLLETT  &  Go., 

Horticultural  and  General  Printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  ST.,  ALDERSGATE  ST., 

LONDON,  E.O. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen's  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every 
description  of  Printing  for  Horrticultural  Societies. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue, 


WITH 
NO  W  READY. 


NEW  SUPPEEMENT, 

Price  Is.  ;  Eree  by  Post,  Is.  Id. 


A 


CATALOGUE  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  prepared  by  a  Specially  Selected  Committee  of 

the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

-CONTENT S- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  By  C.  HARMAN  PAYNE. 


Section  1.— Incurved  Varieties 
,,  2.— Japanese  Varieties 

,,  3. — Japanese  Refiexed 

,,  4. — Reflexed  Varieties 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Section  5. — Large  Anemone 
,,  6. — Japanese 

,,  7. — Pompons 


Section  8. — Pompon  Anemones 
,,  9. — Early-flowering  Vais. 

10.— Late-flowering  Vars. 


17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  Carnation 


AND 


PlCOTEE 


ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation, 

rmiLX. 


HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PlCOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  Id. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Annual, 

Ed ited  by  LEWIS  CASTE E . 

-CONTENTS- 

Chrysanthemum  Topics — Rotes  on  Novelties — The  Blue  Chrysanthemum — On  Dressing  the  Blooms— Notes 
from  the  West,  the  Midlands  and  the  North — A  Chat  about  Chrysanthemums — Wood  Ripening — Manures  for 
Chrysanthemums — Damping  in  Blooms — Chrysanthemum  Sports— Mid- winter  Chrysanthemums— List  of  Varieties 
Certificated  since  1859— Chrysanthemum  Societies,  &c. 

“THE  GARDENING  WQRllT”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.G. 


Demy  Svo,  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations.  Price ,  is.  ;  post  free ,  is.  3d. 

The  TUBEROUSTeGONIA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds ;  II.,  by  Cuttings — 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


"GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C, 


#  CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter- 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 
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ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms ,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability ,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  sreat  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

A Tj) _ pr0t  my  Anthracite  if  not  delivered  in  my  Trucks  marked  WILLIAM  IT.  ESSERY.  [Sf.e  “GARDENING  WORLD."  January,  5,  isst>. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR'S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

6  ft.  by  3  ft .  £2  Os.  1  Qarr;a!,e  an(j  packing  free. 

12  ft.  by  3  ft .  £3  las.  /  °  1 


No.  61. -IMPROVED  LEAN-TO  FRAME. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats :  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes  ;  S  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15s.; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  10  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s. ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15 s.  Packing-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales; 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  &c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


I  PATENT  CHAMPION  HEATER  8. 


TOOPE’S 

PATENT 

Celebrated  Sot-water  Boilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  be  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heatiDg  every  description  of  • 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Propa¬ 
gators,  Simplex  Fumigator,  &c. 


COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  CUARANTE 

?  Catalogues  and  Estimates  free. 

C.  TOOPE,  f.r.h.s-,  &  Co. 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 

Q'UTM’um  w*m 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 


Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS. 
BSSHGAT©  NUgSERTES, 
LONDON,  N. 


NORTH7  BRI T I S H 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer's  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let  ;  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Aldemeys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  chinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices  : 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

H,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 


Best 

work  guaranteed 
and  at  lowest  prices. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEERS, 

DARLINGTON. 


$ 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  Hot  -  water 
Apparatus  complete. 


Greenhouses.—  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &e.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
he  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  J-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashhars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 

Plans  ^t(>  free 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


THE  ENEMY  TO  FROST. 

For  preserving  your  PLANTS  and  GLASS 
from  Frost,  Damp  and  Cold  Winds. 

“FUR  BAIZE” 

MADE  from  UNDRESSED  WOOL  and  FUR, 
More  effective,  durable,  and  cheaper  than  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  yet  introduced. 

To  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 


OSMAN  <&  Co., 

Manufacturers <bjrcrr.hantsofall  Horticultural  Sundries, 

132,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Pricey 'per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


OYEREND’S 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 
Complete,  as  sketch,  from 
£3  10s. 

Illustrated  Lists.  Becent  testi¬ 
monials  free. 

Works.  WEST  GREEN.  TOTTEN- 
HAM,  LONDON,  N. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIG!  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  he  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 

Bentleys  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests." 

— FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO — 

JOSEPH  BENTEEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-H UMBER,  HULL. 


HEW  -Harrison 


KNITTER 

K  N  iTS  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 
KNITS  Gloves  and  every description 
f  Clothing  In  WOOL,  BILK,  or  COTTON" 
in  100  different  fancy  patterns  all  upon 
one  machine.  List*  2d.  per  fust. 

WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

ICG.  Pub.ilam>  Sx„  ALascauirfciw 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id.  'WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Publishers  :  C.  EGLIXGTOH  &  Co.  (Limited), 
Wtch  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  ljd. 

A  Practical  Farmers’ Journal. 


Revue  de  phorticulture  belCxE 

et  ETRAXGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  ; — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  One  year, 
4  s. ,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert.  Ghent. 
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IHE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 
This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper,  it  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  61.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  be  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  A  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  W  ynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Pauls’, 
County  of  Middlesex,  Saturday,  December  28th,  1889. — Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Agents  for  Ireland;  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  h  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast. 


Vat  VT  ATn  97Q  I  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  » 

VOL.  Vi.  IN  0.  Z  /  y.  j  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  £ 


QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

ORCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  Hew  Inter¬ 
leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  just  published,  post  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSMAN  &  CO.,  Colchester. 

ORCHID  Buyers  should  write  for  List  of 

130  sorts,  growing  in  pots,  baskets,  and  cork,  from  Is. 
each.— Address  Plant  Club,  Woodville,  Kirkstall,  Leeds. 

NEW  and  CHOICE  SELECTED  chry¬ 
santhemums. — Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on 
application  to  G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney, 
London,  S.W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

Must  be  sold.— ccelogyne  cris- 

TATA,  the  Chatsworth  and  other  varieties,  well-grown, 
with  bloom  spikes,  and  veiy  cheap. — TRUSTEES  of  the  late 
J.  STEVENSON,  Timperley,  Cheshire. 

ENTERPRISE.— My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.— ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 


/CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  Cuttings  of  all 

VO  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  from  Is.  per  doz.,  free. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  gratis. — W.  THOMPSON,  Union  Bridge, 
Pemberton,  Lancashire. 


Greenhouse  fires,  stoves,  &c.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  — For  price  apply  G.  J.  EVESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham. 


/■CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 


ROSES  !  ROSES  !  !  ROSES  !  ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers'  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 


New  chrysanthemums.  —  miss 

MARGARET  (large  Anemone),  F.C.C.,  2s.  6 d.  each  ;  Mrs. 
A.  Hardy,  2s.  6 d.  each  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Is.  Cd.  each  Orders 
booked  now  for  the  above  and  1,070  other  varieties.  Catalogue, 
with  most  complete  directions  on  cultivation,  price  id. — 
W.  E.  BOYCE,  F.N.C.S.,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N. 


ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  0  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Best  sorts,  true  to 

name,  strong  CUTTINGS  now  ready,  from  Is.  6d.  per  doz., 
10s.  per  100.  Many  of  the  best  prizes  in  the  country  are  taken  by 
my  customers  For  price  of  new  Japanese,  Incurved,  &c  ,  see 
CATALOGUE,  two  stamps,  of  WM.  ETHERINGTON,  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Grower,  Swanscombe,  Kent. 


'  Tl/TESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  Nur- 

LV_L  serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  2S7,  288,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  Loudon,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP." 


Silver  Sand  I ! 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  SO  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


Begonias  a  specialty.  —  Awarded 

Four  Gold  Medals.  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plant.  In 
beautifully  illustrated  Packets,  choice  mixed  Single  or  Double 
varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  per  packet.  Collections — Single, 
12  named  varieties,  separate,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  ditto,  3s.  Tubers, 
Named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s.  per  doz. ,  Unnamed  Seedlings, 
12s.  to  21s.  per  doz;  Bedding,  choicest,  6s.  and  9s.  per  doz.; 
choicest  Named  Doubles,  from  42s,  per  doz  ;  Unnamed,  very 
choice,  24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed,  18s.  per  doz. 
r  from  us  to  procure  our  splendid  strain.  CATA¬ 

LOGUES  gratis. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Begonia  Growers,  Forest  Hill,  S.E, 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  4th,  1890. 


I  Registered  at  the  General  Post )  ONE  PENNY. 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  j  Post  Free  ljc?. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant. 

Hardy  well-grown  fruit  trees 

from  Scotland.  FOREST  TREES  from  Scotland. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  from  Scotland.  Send  for  new  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  our  large  and  varied  Stock,  grown  to 
perfection  and  true  to  name. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late 
Downie  &  Laird),  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Edinburgh. 


BUTTON’S  GLOXINIAS.  The  finest  strain 

KD  in  existence.  “  Mr.  Sutton  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
the  Queen  with  a  splendid  bouquet  of  Gloxinias,  grown  at  the 
seed  grounds  of  the  firm  at  Reading."— The  Morning  Post,  June 
29th,  1889.  Sutton’s  Spotted  Hybrid  Gloxinias,  5s.  per  packet, 
post  free.  Sutton’s  Prize  Gloxinia,  mixed,  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  per 
packet,  post  free.  For  full  particulars  of  Sutton's  Specialities 
in  Vegetables,  Potatoes,  and  Flowers,  see  Sutton’s  Amateur’s 
Guide,  the  most  complete  gardening  annual  issued.  Price  Is., 
post  free;  gratis  to  customers  ordering  goods  value  20s.  and 
upwards. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seeds- 
men,  READING. 


The  garden  annual,  almanack. 

and  ADDRESS  BOOK  for  1S90.  The  most  Complete  and 
Accurate  Reference  Book  for  the  use  of  all  interested  in  Gardens 
yet  published.  The  Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the 
Horticultural  Trade  have  been  corrected  up  to  the  10th  of 
November.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing 
over  8,000),  have  been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised, 
and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
Price  Is. ;  post-free,  Is.  3d. — Of  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents, 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  or  from  the  Publishing  Office, 
37,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Selection  of  100 

VD  Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  15s.  or  2s.  6d.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  be  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application. — 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 


MURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Horncastle. 


Plant  now  for  Spring  Flowering. 

pLEARANCE  SALE  OF  BULBS,  at 

Reduced  Prices.— Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxa,  Ac.  Priced  List  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.— BARR  &  SON,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


AMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Gomplel* 
Catalogue,  Ss. 


WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  her  Majesty,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


REENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world.— ALFREB 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London,  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green- 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 


THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  N.B. 


TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W 


&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

•  Hot-water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  “Reform”  Sash  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 


MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free.— H.  G.  SMYTH  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot- water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  ai  1  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

Heating  apparatus.— Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  page  287. 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— GARDEN 

NETTING  supplied  by  H.  J.  GASSON  at  35  square  yards 
forls. ;  is  oiled  and  dressed ;  will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sent  any  width,  carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s. 
Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials. — HENRY'  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  170  years. 


PRUNING  AND  BUDDING  KNIVES, 

RAZORS,  SCISSORS,  &c. — Taylor’s  Eye  Witness,  Stag 
handles,  brass-capped  Pruning  Knives,  sent  post  free,  Is.  2d. 
each ;  also  Ivory  Handle  Budding  Knives,  Is.  2d.  Hollow, 
Ground  Razors,  Is.  2d.,  also  Scissors,  Is.  2d.  ;  all  warranted, 
Marvellous  value.  Illustrated  List,  post  free. — JOHN  TAYLOR 
&  SON,  Cutlers,  &c.,  Norland  Road,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture: — “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


pOPPER  INDESTRUCTIBLE  LABELS 

for  Plants,  Trees,  Pots,  and  Borders  (Chandler’s  Patent) ; 
simple,  effective,  imperishable  ;  name  written  (indented)  with  a 
Pencil.  Supplied  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers, 
or  direct  from  Mr.  A.  CHANDLER,  Kingskersweil,  Devon. 
Samples  and  prices  free  on  application. 


PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard"  Tree  Pruners 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Banksian  Medal  by  the.  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the  “  Giant  ”  Pruner,  the  “  Myticuttah." 
and  the  “AERIAL"  Pruning  Saws  and  Hooks,  &c.,  Sc.  Sold 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Price  Lists  may  he  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 


TO  COMPETITORS  and  all  who  require 

Seeds  and  Plants  of  the  choicest  and  most  reliable  kinds, 
we  offer  to  send  our  new  Catalogue  and  Competitor’s  Guide  (128 
pages),  gratis  and  post  free.  TEN  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 
were  awarded  our  strains  of  Vegetables  at  the  great  Vegetable 
Conference  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1889. 
NINE  FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  and  “Commendations 
of  Strains"  have  been  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  last  two  years  to  our 
Florists'  Flowers,  most  of  them  after  trial  at  Chiswick. — 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists,  Rothesay,  Scotland. 


ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 


BEESON’S  MANURE.  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  Leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6<f.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  ail  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carhrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


PRUNING  SEASON. — The  judicious  prun¬ 
ing  of  Trees,  so  essential  to  hearing  and  formation,  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  neglected,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable 
and  effective  tool  to  reach  and  prune  shoots  at  a  height  where  a 
ladder  is  required.  This  want  has  been  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Pot-Hook  Tree  Pruner,  which  has  gained  high- 
class  Testimonials  upon  its  merits.  Testimonial  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.— “  Your  Pot-Hook 
Tree  Pruner  is  a  first-class  instrument,  superseding  all  others, 
&e  "  Lists  and  Testimonials  free  from  leading  Horticulturists, 
&c'  or  Patentees,  GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 


/'I  ISHURST  COMPOUND. — Used  by  lead- 

VT  ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft  water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  It.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d. 

alSHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  OANDLE  OO.  (Limited), 
London. 


BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen,  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6(1.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  hottla 
hears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


MONDAY  NEXT. 

Messes,  pkotheroe  &  morris:  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,on  MONDAY  NEXT,  Jan.  6th, 
at  Half- past  Eleven  o’clock  precisely,  500  lots  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  &c.,  from  Holland.  5.000  AMERICAN 
PEARL  TUBEROSES,  1,000  LILIUM  WASHINGTONIANUM, 
L.  HUMBOLDTII  and  other  LILIES,  &e. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

Highly  important  Sale  of  Lilies  and  other  Bulbs,  10,000  Lilium 
auratum,  10,000  American  Pearl  Tuberoses,  20,000  African 
Tuberoses  just  received  in  splendid  condition,  300  Standard 
and  other  Roses,  5,000  Lilium  album,  L.  lubrum,  L.  Krameri, 
Ac.,  1,000  Lilium  longiflorum,  1,000  Lilium  album  Kreetzeri, 
L.  Melpomene,  L.  Washingtonianum,  L.  Humboldtii,  and  L. 
Parryi,  Tigridia  conchiflora,  T.  grandiflora  alba,  T.  grandiflora, 
and  Caloehorti  in  variety.  A  fine  collection  of  English-grown 
Lilies,  and  a  choice  assortment  of  Greenhouse  and  Stove 
Ferns,  Palms,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  January  8th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Nursery  Stock  Sales  from  Sample. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris 

desire  to  announce  that  they  purpose  recommencing 
their  SAMPLE  SALES  on  THURSDAY,  January  9th,  for 
which  they  will  be  glad  to  RECEIVE  NOTICE  OF  ENTRIES 
AS  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLE. 

Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


FRIDAY  NEXT.— ORCHIDS. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT, 
January  10th,  a  large  quantity  of  various  ESTABLISHED  AND 
IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

THURSDAY  NEXT. 

Important  to  the  Trade. 

50, OCX)  grand  Bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum,  mostly 
in  cases,  as  received. 

1;001  Lilium  auratum  macranthum,  L.  a.  rubro-vittatum, 
L.  a.  WTittei,  1,200  L.  longiHorum,  1,000  L.  Krameri,  L. 
speciosum  album  and  rubrum,  L.  Batemanniae,  L.  Hansoni, 
L.  Leichtlinii,  L.  concblor,  L.  tigrinum  flore  pleno,  L.  elegans 
atro-purpureum  and  sanguineum,  L.  Thunbergianum  “Alice 
Wilson,”  L.  coridion,  L.  medioloides,  L.  cordifolium,  L. 
japonicum  Colchesteri,  L.  auratum  pictum,  &c.,  just  received 
direct  from  Japan. 

Also  several  thousand  Tigridia  grandiflora,  T.  grandiflora  alba, 
and  T.  conchiflora,  Lilium  Parryi,  L.  pardalinum,  L.  Hum¬ 
boldtii,  and  L.  Washingtonianum,  from  America,  and  many 
other  bulbs,  roots,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVEN'S  will  SELL  the 

above  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  January 
9th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Mid-winter  exhibition. 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER, 
WEDNESDAY  &  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  8th  &  9th,  1890. 

Chrysanthemums,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  &c.  Miscellaneous 
Exhibits  specially  invited. 

Schedules  free. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Hon.  Sec. 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  the  EIFTY- 

FIRST  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
Members  of  this  Institution  will  be  held  at  “SIMPSON’S,” 
101,  STRAND,  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of  January  next,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
Accounts  of  the  Institution  for  the  present  year,  and  electing 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  other  affairs,  and  also  for  the 
Election  of  Nine  Pensioners  on  the  Funds. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  THREE  o’clock. 

The  Ballot  will  close  at  FIVE  o’clock  precisely. 

(By  Order)  E.  R.  CUTLER,  Secretary. 
50,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W. 

December  16th,  1889. 

The  Voting  Papers  have  all  been  delivered;  any  Subscriber 
who  may  not  have  received-  one  is  requested  to  make  immediate 
application  to  the  Secretary. 

‘  S  MYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  1  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


G,  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRDRY  LAME,  W.C. 


GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


THOMAS  METHVEN  &  SONS 

(By  Boyal  Warrant  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen ) 

BEG  TO  INTIMATE  THAT  THEIP.  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOGUE  OF  GARDEN  i  FLOWER  SEEDS 

IMPLEMENTS,  GLADIOLI,  &c.,  for  1890, 

Is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  Free  on  application. 

BAST  LOTHIAN  INTERMEDIATE  STOCK  (Methven’s  Choice  Strain), 

White,  Purple,  Scarlet,  Crimson,  and  Snow  white,  Wall-leaved.  In  Packets,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  each  colour. 


—  SEED'  WAREHOUSES  — 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS 


Catalogues  with  prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

TheLIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


SODDY’S 

SEEDS. 

CATALOGUE  FOR  1890, 

Now  Ready ,  Gratis  &  Rost  Free. 

Extract  from  Letters  received  lately  :  — 
“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALLE.” 

“  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds.” 
“Iam  highly  pleased  with  the  collection.” 


15,  PRINCES  STREET,  AND  NURSERY  CATE,  LEITH  WALK,  EDINBURGH. 

ORCHIDS. 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

( JOim  C ;-0 ' TWAM)  I  £SMlfE0 , 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

ThandNuyrasreries,  GARSTON,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 

Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

TTIP  A  and  DAC  PC  In  pots,  12s.,  18s.,  and  24s.  per  doz. 
i  Un  other  fvUDCil)  and  upwards. 

A  DA  DP  VTWPC  in  all  the  leading  kinds.  Planting 
Ui\nfl-1  ViiiClD  Canes,  5s.  and  7s.  6d.  each.  Fruiting 
Canes,  10s.  6 d.  each. 

STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  ^Sff. 

Of  all 
kinds 


BEN.  SODDY, 

Seedsman, 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRICI  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  he  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


limbing 

FfIPHETOS 

ROSE. 


Price,  10s.  6d.  each. 


Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

6  ft.  by  3  ft .  £2  0s.  j  Qarr;age  an^  packing  free. 


12  ft.  by  3  ft . £3  los. 


BOKCING  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
and  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with 
iron  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing. 

2  Lights  and  Framing,  S  ft.  by  6  ft.)  Carriage  (  £2  13s.  6 d. 

4  ,,  ,,  ,,  16  ft.  by  6  ft.  |  and  I  £5  4s.  6 d. 

8  ,,  ,,  ,,  32  ft.  by  6  ft.  I  packing  |  £11  0s.  0<f. 

5  ,,  ,,  ,,  60  ft.  by  6  ft.  I  free.  l£20  0s.  Od. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 

Handlights,  &c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


To  be  distributed  in  May,  1890. 

Send  for  full  particulars  to 

KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  &  Go., 

SALISBURY. _ 

CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 

and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of  _ _ 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Viscount  for  Cash. 
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SELEOT  CARDEN  SEEDS. 

IRELAND  &  THOMSON 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUE 

OF 

VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

FRENCH  HYBRID  GLADIOLI  AND  OTHER  GARDEN  REQUISITES 

FOR  1890 

Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  s&t  Post  Free  on  Application. 

81,  PRINCES  STREET^  EDINBURGH. 


200,000 


RHODODENDRONS. — 

Fine,  healthy,  bushy  stuff,  splendidly 
budded  : — SEEDLING?,  12  ins.,  4s.  per  doz.;  do.,  IS  ins.,  6s.  per 
doz. ;  do.,  24  ins  ,  9s.  per  doz. 

Finest  named  HYBRIDS,  IS  ins.,  18s.  per  doz.;  do.,  do.,  21  ins., 
24s.  per  doz. 

AZALEA  PONTICA,  loins.,  6s.;  IS  ins.,  Ss.  per  doz.  Splendidly- 
set  with  buds. 

LAUREL  ROTUNDIFOLIA,  21  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  3  ft.,  9s.  per 
doz. 

IRISH  IVIES,  from  ground,  3  to  4  ft.,  25s.  and  30s.  per  100. 

,,  ,,  staked,  in  pots,  4  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  5  ft.,  9s.  perdoz.; 

6  ft  ,  12s.  per  doz.  All  sizes  up  to  12  ft. 

Packing  free  for  cash  with  order,  or  delivered  within  10  miles. 
Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  suitable  for 
Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks,  Squares,  Ac. 

W.  FROMOW  &  SONS,  Sutton  Court  Nursery  aud  Seed 
Establishment,  Chiswick,  London,  W. 

Catalogues  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  or  Seeds  on  application. 


CUCUMBER, 

LOCKIE’S_PERFECTION. 

CHARLES  TURNER 

Having  purchased  the  stock  of  this  sterling  new  variety,  has 
much  pleasure  to  introduce  it.  and  can  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence  recommend  it  as  the  best  Cucumber  ever  seDt  out. 

FOR  LIST  OF  TESTIMONIALS,  Ac.,  SEE  CIRCULAR. 

Price  per  Packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 


| 


The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  of  London, 
are  sole  'Wholesale  Agents. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

Mrs.  ALPHEUS  HARDY, 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  TO  EUROPE  BY 

PITCHER  &  PANDA, 

UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES,  SHORT-HILLS,  Jt.J. 

Who  have  been  awarded  very  many  First  Class  Certificates  and 
Medals  for  this  meritorious  novelty.  The  only  hairy  white 
Incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  and  perfectly  unique. 

CuttiDgs,  also  rooted  plants  now  ready  for  distribution.  For 
price  of  above  and  Catalogue  of  other  American  Novelties,  apply 
to  the  European  Agent : 


A,  J.  MANDA 


3 


139,  BARRY  RD.,  E.  DULWICH,  LONDON,  S.E. 

FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

rniSIT  N  othing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
rslUlli  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  85.  per  doz. ;  60 s.  per  100. 
ggf"  Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. -91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


ROSES. 


u 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go. 

WORCESTER. 


OOXJD 

Quite  the  most  Original  Catalogue  in  the  Trade.  Terms  and  Prices 
certainly  the  best.  Post  Free  to  every  applicant. 

EVERY  GARDENER  should  in 
his  own  interest  see  our  Cata¬ 
logue,  as  a  number  of  specially 
good  things  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  us.  We  specially 
urge  gardeners  to  write  for  it. 
THE  NEW  JAPANESE 
PRIMULAS  are  the  most  re¬ 
markable  flowers  in  this  group 
ever  introduced,  they  will  one 
day  be  as  generally  grown  as 
Primula  sinensis.  Three 
medals  in  three  weeks.  These 
are  of  such  very  special  char¬ 
acter  that  every  lover  of  very 
choice  flowers  should  see  our 
list.  Gems  for  cutting. 

GOLD  MEDAL  for  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  which  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  trade.  Every  lover  of 
Begonias  should  see  our  list. 
We  are  very  strong  here. 
SEEDS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFAC¬ 
TION — Our  great  strength  as  a 
seed  firm,  and  the  cause  of  our 
extraordinary  increasing  trade 
is  the  high  quality  of  our  flower 
seeds,  and  the  front  position  we 
occupy  for  exhibition  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  best  proof  of  our  confidence 
that  our  terms  and  prices  are 
the  best  is  that  we  send  our 
grand  illustrated  descriptive 
practical-note  Catalogue  post 
free  to  every  applicant. 

£50  AND  TWO  MEDALS  offered 
by  us  to  our  customers  only  on 
so  ingenious  a  method  that  all 
can  compete  on  fair  and  equal 
terms  wherever  they  reside. 
All  who  can  grow  things  well 
should  certainly  see  our 
Catalogue. 

&  SON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


■Ss 


RYDER 


JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  specialite.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 


WEBBS 


The  hand-  ' 

somest 
Catalogue.  I 


SPRING 


The  most 
practical 
Catalogue. 


CATALOGUE 

FOR  1890. 


Beautifully  illustrated  with  four  coloured  plates  and  numerous 
engravings,  and  containing  complete  Cultural  Instructions, 
and  an  Original  Article,  entitled  “Flowers  for  Home  Decoration. 

Now  Ready.  Post  Tree,  Is.  Gratis  to 
Customers. 


The  Queen's  Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrant, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 

HEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

AWARDED  SILVER  MEDAL  and  TWENTY  CERTIFICATES, 

T/h©  Finest  Collection  in.  Europe, 

MRS  S  COLEMAN  (awarded  six  First  Class  Certificates) 
golden  bronze  sport,  shaded  rose,  from  Princess  of  Wales. 
5s.  each ;  3  for  12s.  6 d. 

ADA  SPAULDING,  the  largest  incurved  variety  ever  raised  ; 
colour  deep  rose,  with  lighter  centre.  Won  Harrison  and 
four  other  Cups  and  Prizes  in  America  as  the  best  seedling. 
5s.  each. 

JOHN  LAMBERT,  sport  from  Lord  Alcester,  a  soft  creamy 
yellow,  shaded  rose  ;  distinct  and  superior  to  Emily  Dale  or 
Golden  Queen  in  build  and  colour,  considered  the  best  of 
the  Queen  family.  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Orders  executed  in  rotation  early  in  March.  I  hold  the  stock 
of  these  three  grand  novelties.  No  exhibitor  can  win  in  future 
without  them.  Catalogue  of  over  100  splendid  novelties  and 
general  stock,  in  press,  price  6 d„  gratis  to  customers  ;  culture  by 
E.  Molyneux,  W.  Tunnington,  and  C.  Orchard. 

ROBERT  OWEN, 

Floral  Nursery, 

MAIDENHEAD. 


CUTBUSH'S 

MILLTRAQK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  coke, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  A  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EEGEGA/TB  SUSSBBIES, 
LONDON,  N. 


C.  JACKMAN  &  SON 


FRUIT  TREES 


CUMBERS 


Beg  to  offer  a  large  and.  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 

Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
and  Private  Gardens. 

gjfjlQEQ  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 

ItOuEai  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

DUnnnnCMnDOMO  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 

nHUUUULiYUnuFia  buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Ponticum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 

CONIFERS  _ A  larSe  colleotion  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

QUDIIRQ  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 

OElnUDCa  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TjSCCe  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 

I  nCLv.  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  For  Co!erts’ Screens* &0'  Allgrownty 

in  large  variety,  for  Walls.  Trellises,  Rock- 
work,  &c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

G.  J.  <£•  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NFW  P.IFMAT13  MRS'  baron  veillard, 

■* ““**  Wts-iBin  1  b  wj  a  ]lan(jsome  variety  of  the  Jackmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  be  added.'  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 

WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 
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GREAT 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  s  Gardens ,  Chiswick , 
SEPTEMBER  24TH,  25TH,  AND  26th,  1889. 

THE  FOLLOWING 

34  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 

WERE  AWARDED  TO 

JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA, 

For  the  HIGH-CLASS  QUALITY  and  TYPES  of  VEGETABLES  grown  at  their  trial 

grounds  FROM  THEIR  OWN  STRAINS  OF  SEEDS. 


BEAN,  RUNNER. 

Early  Golden  Cluster 
Fillbasket. 

BEET. 

Dewar’s  Dark  Red. 

Eclipse. 

BORECOLE. 

Cottagers’ 

Extra  Dwarf  Green  Curled. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS, 

Paris  Market. 

CABBAGE. 

Early  White  Flat  Drumhead 
Hardy  Green  Colewort. 

C  ABBOT1. 

Long  Red  Surrey. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Veitch's  Pearl. 


CELERY. 

Sandringham  Dwarf  White. 

CHICORY. 

Witloef. 

ENDIYE. 

Improved  Green  Curled 
Improved  Round-leaved 
Moss  Curled. 

LETTUCE. 

Blonde  de  Berlin 
Lorthois 

kohb  RABL 

Green  Vienna 
Purple  Vienna. 

ONION. 

Brown  Globe 


ONION. 

Southport  Red  Globe 
Queen. 

PARSNIP. 

Improved  Hollow-crowned. 

SAYOY. 

Drumhead 
Dwarf  Green  Curled 
Early  Dwarf  Ulm 
De  Vertus. 

TOMATO. 

Golden  Queen 
Ham  Green  Favourite. 

TURNIP. 

Extra  Early  Milan 
Early  Snowball 
Veitch’s  Red  Globe. 


_ _  Brown  Spanish. 

For  particulars  of  the  above  and  other  Genuine  Seeds  see  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue  for  1890,  forwarded  gratis 

and  post  free  on  application. 

THE  FOLLOWING  _ 

13  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 

WERE  ALSO  AWARDED  TO  VEGETABLES  GROWN  FROM 

YEITCH’S  GENUINE  SEEDS. 


BEAN. 

Canadian  Wonder ... 
Mohawk  . 

CABBAGE. 

Ellam’s  Early  Spring 
CAULIFLOWER. 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  . 
LEEK. 

Musselburgh 
The  Lyon 


Exhibited  by  Mr.  Wylhes. 
,,  Mr.  Wythes. 

„  Mr.  Willard. 

Mr.  Lambert. 


Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Lambert. 


ONION. 

Bedfordshire  Champion...  Exhibited  by  Mr.  AN  ythes. 

J?E  A. 

Duke  of  Albany  ••  Mr.  Lambeit. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Prodigy  •  • 

Stratagem  ... 

Telephone  ... 

TURNIP. 

Early  White  Stone  ••  Mr.  Lambert. 


Mr.  Goodacre. 
Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Goodacre. 
Mr.  Lambert. 


For  particulars  of  the  above  and  other  Genuine  Seeds  see  Illustrated  and.  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue  for  1890,  forwarded  gratis 

and  post  free  on  application. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 
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WILLIAMS’ 

NOVELTIES 

FOR  1890. 


&G~Sold  only  in  Sealed  Packets  bearing 
our  Trade  Mark. 


PRIMULASINENSISFIMBRIATA 
“  FIRE-FLY.” 

This  is  a  beautiful  semi-double  variety.  The  colour 
is  of  a  deep  crimson,  somewhat  more  intense  in  shade 
than  Meteor. 

Per  Packet  .  3s.  6d. 


PRIMULASINENSISFIMBRIATA 

“EMPRESS.” 

This  is  a  very  fine  semi-double  variety.  The  colour 
is  a  delicate  pink  of  a  very  pleasing  tone. 

Per  Packet  .  3s.  6d. 


EARLEY’S  HARDY  CURLED 
SPROUT. 

This  new  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  William  Earley, 
of  Ilford,  from  whom  we  have  secured  the  entire  stock 
of  this  valuable  vegetable.  He  describes  it  as  follows  : 
— “  A  cross  between  the  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Kale, 
Scotch  Curled.  The  latter  was  crossed  with  Brussels 
Sprout  pollen.  This  has  produced  a  robust  variety 
with  true  Brussels  Sprout  habit,  the  foliage  being 
midway  between  the  two  parents. 

Per  Packet  .  2s.  6d. 


NEW  ORNAMENTAL  -  LEAVED 
BEET. 

(McGregor’s  Favourite.) 

Awarded  First  Class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  September  25th,  1888.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  rich  bronzy  crimson  colour,  narrow,  arching, 
about  6  to  8  inches  long,  and  fold  inwards,  resembling 
in  habit  a  narrow-leaved  Dracfena. 

Per  Packet  .  Is.  Od. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST„  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OP  BULBS. 
Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“  Quality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  he  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
come  true  to  name. 

I  shall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  have  often  heard  of  two  or  three  so-called 
varieties  of  Seeds  being  taken  from  the  same  bag  or  drawer. 
One  gentleman  in  the  trade  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  were  four  varieties  of  Parsnips,  but  all  were  taken  from 
one  bag. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  ptr  cent,  discount  ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,"  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  This  List  was  sent,  post  free,  to  all  my  Bulb 
friends  about  the  middle  of  December.  To  all  new  applicants 
the  price  will  be  6d.,  but  this  maybe  deducted  from  the  first 
order  of  os.  or  over. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  oivn  -planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Next  Weeks  Engagements. 

Monday,  January  6th.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society  : 
Meeting  of  Geneial  Committee  at  7  p.m.  Bulb  Sale  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  January  Sth  —Flower  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster  (2  days).  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Thursday,  January  9th.—  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  from  Sample  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  January  10th.  —  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  286. 


Illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1890,  contain¬ 
ing  Descriptions,  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  ct-c.,  will 
be  forwarded  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants. 


B.  8.  WILLIAMS*  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY, LON  DON,  N. 


FIDLER’S 


NEW  SEED 
CATALOGUE 

FOR 

1  s  ©  o 


NOW  BEADY.  FREE  TO 
ALL. 


EVERYONE  who  has  a  GARDEN  should 
send  for  a  copy,  and  compare  prices  before 
ordering  elsewhere.  FIDLERS  SEEDS  are 
noted  for  their  purity  and  cheapness. 


C.FIDLER.f.r.h.s.,  READING 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY ,  JANUARY  Jh  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

7s  he  Dead  Year. — Whilst  generally,  events 
^  of  a  somewhat  sensational  kind  have  been 
attracting  attention,  few,  perhaps,  proved  to  he 
of  more  importance  to  mark  the  year  1889 
with  a  prominent  red  letter  than  did  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  without  doubt  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  its  kind,  and  presenting  to 
promoters  of  international  exhibitions  in  other 
countries  a  very  hard  problem  to  solve  as 
to  how  it  can  be  excelled.  The  Paris 
gathering  wras  specially  characterised  by  the 
remarkably  fine  and  varied  representation  of 
horticulture  found  in  association  with  it ; 
and  gardeners  universally,  who  were  enabled 
to  visit  Paris  last  summer,  found  ample 
cause  to  thank  the  promoters  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  for  the  exceedingly  cosmopolitan 
display  of  the  horticultural  art  furnished. 

If  it  be  that  in  this  country  our  autho¬ 
rities  should  feel  inspired  to  undertake  a 


grand  exhibition  a  year  or  two  hence,  not 
only  will  they  have  to  keep  pace  with  what 
France  so  successfully  has  done  in  relation 
to  general  exhibits,  but  will  further  have  to 
place  horticulture  in  a  prominent  position, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  decorative  worth, 
but  also  because  it  is  so  important  an  element 
in  our  social  economy.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
we  have  at  command  here,  just  the  sort  of 
capacity  of  a  horticultural  kind  which 
Paris  has  in  plenty.  Still,  were  a  free 
hand  given,  and  the  support  of  every  section 
of  the  horticultural  community  invited,  an 
effort,  of  which  we  think  none  need  be  ashamed, 
would  doubtless  he  made  to  present  British 
horticulture  to  our  visitors  in  an  eminently 
favourable  aspect. 

TffHE  Season  of  1889. — The  verdict  on  the 
^  weather  of  the  dead  year  is  on  the  whole 
a  favourable  one.  It  is  true  we  had  no  great 
summer  heat,  and  that  is  an  element  we  can  do 
with  much  of  during  our  all  too  short  summers, 
neither  did  we  have  to  endure  any  considerable 
extreme  of  cold.  The  weather  was  indeed 
of  a  very  mixed  nature,  no  long  spell  of 
drought  or  of  heat,  and  although  ripening  power 
was  deficient  at  some  critical  periods,  yet  on 
the  whole  we  had  one  of  the  most  productive 
seasons  known  for  several  years.  If  we  had 
no  great  wealth  of  top  or  tree  fruit  there  was 
abundance  below,  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  season  has  done  wonders  in  the 
creation  of  those  forces  in  our  fruit  trees  which 
eventuate  in  good  crops.  So  far  as  vegetables 
have  been  concerned,  and  also  with  reference 
to  many  ordinary  agricultural  crops  we  have 
rarely  had  greater  abundance. 

Without  doubt  gardening'  proved  to  be  a 
much  more  enjoyable  occupation  than  it  has 
been  during  some  preceding  seasons.  We 
found  growth  good  generally,  whilst  the 
average  temperature  rendered  work  more 
enjoyable  than  is  the  case  when  the  weather 
assumes  one  monotonous  aspect.  Whilst 
gardens  have  so  generally  furnished  pleasant 
recreation  during  the  year,  it  does  seem  as  if 
flower-show  committees  had  been  more  than 
usually  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  weather — - 
pretty  good  evidence  that  in  spite  of  a  produc¬ 
tive  season  we  had  a  dominating  amount  of 
rain.  Flower  shows  are  so  dependent  for 
success  on  fine  weather,  that  a  showery  summer 
is  to  be  regarded  by  the  promoters  of  those 
gatherings  with  alarm.  Happily  gardening 
is  not  dependent  for  its  welfare  on  the  success 
or  otherwise  of  flower  shows. 


Tkhe  Horticultural  Trade.  - — -  We  are 
happily  able  to  sound  a  satisfactory 
note  in  relation  to  the  horticultural  trade 
generally  during  the  past  year.  Dependent 
as  it  necessarily  is  upon  the  general  condition 
of  trade  and  commerce,  which  has  been  of  a 
prosperous  nature  of  late,  horticulture  has 
found  benefit  from  that  improvement  in  our 
national  prosperity.  Allied  to  that  develop¬ 
ment  there  has  been  a  season  unusually 
favourable  to  planting,  and  whilst  the  ordinary 
nursery  customer  has  found  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs,  the  market - 
grower  of  fruit  has  been  not  less  inspired 
by  a  capital  growing  season  to  extend  his 
breadths  of  fruit  trees,  bushes,  &c. 

The  seed  trade  has  not,  perhaps,  found 
so  much  to  he  grateful  for  as  the  nursery 
trade  has,  because  the  previous  year  was  a 
very  bad  one  indeed  for  the  production  of 
seeds  ;  and  during  the  present  year,  because 
of  so  considerable  a  rainfall  allied  to  but 
a  moderately  high  autumn  temperature,  seed 
production  has  been  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
Still,  it  will  be  found  in  due  course,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
seeds,  and  in  a  year  or  two,  with  warmer 
summers,  the  old  equilibrium  will  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

So  far  as  all  hardy  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants  were  concerned,  the  year  proved  sin- 
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gularly  favourable,  and  now  we  see  on  our 
fruit  trees,  evidences  unmistakeable  of  promise 
for  a  grand  produce  next  year.  It  may  be 
true  that  such  produce,  if  not  harmed  by 
late  spring  frosts,  should  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  new  year,  but  at  least  the  dead 
year  prepared  the  trees  for  production.  On 
the  whole,  the  past  year  will,  so  far  as  trade 
is  concerned,  bear  pleasant  remembrance. 

he  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — It 
would  be  both  unwise  and  unfair  to 
omit  mention  of  the  work  and  progress  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the 
year  that  is  past.  It  is  true  that  the 
Society  has  adhered  to  its  James’s  Street 
institution  with  very  indifferent  success,  so 
far  as  getting  visitors  to  the  meetings  have 
been  concerned ;  but  at  least  the  meetings 
generally  have  been  of  exceeding  interest, 
and  very  often  plants  or  other  exhibits  have 
been  found  which  are  alone  worth  the  atten¬ 
dance.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  Society 
may  be  pledged  to  stay  at  James’s  Street 
during  the  year  that  is  coming,  but  it  is 
not  now  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence. 

The  real  work  of  the  Society  has,  without 
doubt,  been  done  at  Chiswick,  where  the  ordi¬ 
nary  labours  have  been  supplemented  by  three 
conferences,  all  more  or  less  successful  ;  but 
the  palm  for  success,  we  think,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Vegetable  Conference,  which  not  only 
provoked  the  greatest  attention,  but  brought 
together  by  far  the  largest  number  of  gardeners 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Roses 
and  Chrysanthemums,  Queens,  literally  as 
well  as  metaphorically,  of  summer  and  winter 
flowers,  yet  find  their  special  fanciers  amongst 
specialists,  whilst  vegetables  interest  every  one. 

The  Society  has  some  three  conferences  in 
hand  at  Chiswick  during  the  coming  year,  and 
only  at  the  latter,  when  the  subject  of  Grapes 
is  dealt  with,  will  cultivators  generally  be 
interested.  We  would  therefore  suggest, 
both  as  a  matter  of  policy  as  well  as  of 
garden  usefulness,  that  one  conference  yearly 
should  be  devoted  to  some  subject  which 
should  interest  gardeners  universally. 

(flTHER  Gatherings. — Without  doubt,  the 
“  various  exhibitions  held  at  tlie  Crystal 
Palace  during  the  year,  command  attention 
and  respect.  In  that  noblest  of  buildings, 
good  shows  are  almost  always  found,  and 
this  was  so  last  year — notably  the  fruit  and 
Dahlia  show  of  September,  the  hardy  fruit 
show  of  October,  and  the  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition  of  November — take  high  rank 
amongst  the  year’s  display,  whilst  the  Co¬ 
operative  Exhibition  in  August  last  was, 
without  exception,  a  wonderful  show,  and 
second  to  none  of  its  kind  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  conference  of  the  practically 
moribund  British  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
held  at  the  Palace  in  October,  showed  how 
feebleness  and  impotence  can  wreck  what 
Avas  a  promising  prospect,  Avhilst  the  im¬ 
promptu  Dahlia  Conference,  held  in  the  same 
place,  evidenced  that  in  good  hands  a  most 
pleasant  and  practical  gathering  could  be 
evolved  out  of  disjointed  materials. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has 
had  a  most  successful  year,  holding  a  capital 
conference  in  September,  and  a  grand  show  in 
November,  whilst  its  provincial  shoiv  at  Hull 
seems  to  have  been  specially  successful.  We 
may  not  forget  the  Plum  Conference  held  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  autumn,  nor  the  grand 
exhibitions  of  horticultural  subjects  held  in 
that  city,  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Shrewsbury,  and  other  provincial  centres 
during  the  year,  nor  can  we  omit  reference  to  the 
various  gardeners’  associations,  which  are  doing 
so  much  to  promote  the  intellectual  ivelfare  of 
our  gardeners.  Finally  a  Avord  is  due  to  our 
great  philanthropic  societies,  the  Benevolent 
and  the  Orphan  Fund,  Avliich  have  had  pros¬ 
perous  years,  as  also  the  matter-of-fact 
Gardeners’  ProAddent  and  Benefit  Society. 


he  Year’s  Ripenings. — In  nearly  all  cases 
full  of  years  and  honours,  because  of  lives 
Avell  spent  in  the  service  of  our  loved 
vocation,  have  gone  to  their  rest  during  1889  a 
notable  detachment  of  horticulturists.  We 
desire'  not  to  make  a  distinction  in  this  case 
between  botanists  and  horticulturists,  though 
essential  sometimes ;  but  Avhen  Ave  include  in 
the  list  of  the  fallen,  Mr.  Berkeley,  the  grand 
old  parson  gardener ;  II.  G.  Reichenbach,  the 
famous  old  German  orchidist ;  Robert  Marnock, 
prince  of  landscape  gardeners  ;  good  old  John 
Lane,  so  notable  amongst  nurserymen,  and  so 
highly  esteemed ;  that  capital  and  respected 
gardener,  George  Sage  ;  Avith  such  enthusiastic 
horticulturists  as  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T. 
BoscaAven,  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock,  of  succulent 
fame ;  Mr.  Tyerman,  the  Cornish  gardener ; 
Dr.  Sankey,  the  able  hybridist ;  John  Ball 
and  Dr.  McNab,  the  botanists,  and  others,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  dead  year  has  taken  home 
to  that  bourne  from  Avhence  there  is  no  return 
some  fine  human  fruit  Avhich  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  had  Avell  ripened  for  the  harvest  of 
eternity. 

To  mention  the  dead  is  to  stimulate  the 
living  to  noble  aspirations.  Those  Avho  are  left 
may  find  in  those  gone  before  AATorthy  objects 
for  imitation.  To  live  lives  that  are  noble 
and  practical  may  Avell  be  the  aim  of  all,  and 
though  not  inclined  to  moralise  dolefully  noiv 
that  the  neiv  year  of  1890  is  with  us,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  some  others  will  fall  as  ripened  fruit 
into  the  basket ;  and  of  those  thus  gathered 
may  it  in  due  time  be  said  that  they  too  have 
fallen  full  of  years  and  honours. 

- »->2«- - 

New  Year's  Honours.  —  Among  the  New  Year’s 
honours  and  appointments  announced  on  Wednesday 
we  note  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  approve 
the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P., 
as  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  to  confer  a 
baronetcy  upon  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Esq,,  of  Penller- 
gare,  Swansea,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  a  patron  of 
floriculture,  and  highly  esteemed  in  the  horticultural 
world. 

English  Vegetables  anil  Flowers  in  India  and 
Ceylon  is  the  title  of  a  work,  just  to  hand,  by  Mr. 
Donald  McDonald,  and  published  in  London  by 
J.  Haddon  &  Co.,  Bouverie  Street,  E.C.  We  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  noting  its  contents. 

Death  of  Captain  Maxwell. — We  regret  to  record 
the  death  in  London,  on  the  21st  ult.,  of  Captain 
Alfred  Constable  Maxwell,  of  Terregles,  Dumfries,  aged 
forty-eight  years.  The  deceased  gentlemen,  who  was  a 
nephew  of  William,  thirteenth  Baron  Herries,  was  an 
enthusiastic  horticulturist,  with  a  strong  penchant  for 
hardy  trees  and  Orchids.  Conifers  he  planted  exten¬ 
sively  in  his  pleasure  grounds  and  woods,  and  took 
great  delight  in  their  growth.  Of  Orchids  he  was  a 
great  admirer,  and  during  the  last  four  years  had 
gathered  together  a  valuable  collection,  flowers  from 
which  often  found  their  way  to  this  office.  Captain 
Maxwell  had  long  been  in  delicate  health,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  made  lengthened  visits  to  Teneriffe,  where  he 
had  an  estate. 

Florida  Lemons. — Florida  will  soon  be  the  greatest 
lemon-growing  country  in  the  world.  Lemons  weigh¬ 
ing  a  pound  each  are  reported  common  in  Florida,  and 
along  the  banks  of  Caloo3ahatchie  there  is  a  single  tree 
which  bears  5,000  lemons,  many  of  which  weigh  a 
pound  each.  But,  except  for  show,  such  large  lemons 
are  of  little  value,  as  they  are  coarse-grained  and 
pulpy.  The  best  lemons  are  grown  on  poor  soil,  and 
for  that  reason  they  are  a  very  profitable  crop.  Florida 
Oranges  have  been  plentiful  in  the  London  markets  for 
some  time,  and,  we  believe,  have  sold  well. 

The  Bees’  Christmas  Dinner. — A  paragraph  going 
the  round,  states  that  the  coachman  to  Mrs.  Durnford, 
of  Farington,  Hants,  observing  his  bees  busy  on 
Christmas  Day,  went  to  the  hives,  and  to  his  surprise 
found  them  coming  home  laden  with  pollen,  or  “  bee 
bread.”  This  must  have  been  gathered  from  the  Ivy 
or  from  some  Cinerarias  in  a  greenhouse,  nothing  else 
being  in  bloom. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  on  the  27th 
ult.,  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Barron,  announced 
that  during  the  month  he  had  received  some  £22  los.  4(7., 
and  had  been  advised  of  other  sums  which  would 


be  handed  over  shortly  amounting  to  a  considerable 
total.  The  list  included  £1  19s.  collected  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Cummins  ;  £1  Is.  from  the  Croydon  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society  ;  13s.  2d.  collected  at  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
Chrysanthemum  Show  ;  £4  Os.  2d.  collected  by  Mr. 
Scott,  Bradfield  ;  9s.  collected  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson, 
Morden  Park,  at  Chrysanthemum  shows  ;  £3  collected 
by  Mr.  Deverill,  Banbury  ;  £3  Botany  Class  Fees  sent 
by  the  young  gardeners,  The  Grove,  Stanmore  ;  £10 
from  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists  ;  £20  2s. 
result  of  concert  organised  by  the  Ealing  Gardeners 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  ;  and  £50,  the  half  share 
of  the  nett  receipts  of  the  Reigate  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  honorary  secretary.  The  amount 
sent  from  Ealing  allowed  of  the  election  of  four  life 
subscribers,  and  these  were  declared  to  be  Mr.  G. 
Cannon,  Mr.  A.  Wright,  Mr.  E.  Fountain,  and  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick.  It  was  also  announced  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  ticket  benefit  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Circus  and  Pantomime,  running  from  February 
3rd  for  fourteen  days.  Tickets  for  this  entertiinment 
during  the  period  mentioned  can  now  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Barron. 

- - 

THE  GREENHOUSE  IN  WINTER. 

By  way  of  following  up  my  paper  of  the  week  before 
last,  I  may  state  that  a  horticultural  writer  of  some 
eminence  once  remarked  that  in  the  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  plant  houses  nothing  is  so  necessary  as 
courage— courage  to  avoid  filling  up  the  houses  with 
worthless  plants,  courage  to  throw  inferior  plants 
away,  and  courage  to  give  those  which  are  retained 
sufficient  space  to  develop  their  proportions  in  a  proper 
manner  ;  and  this  last  kind  of  courage  is  perhaps 
needed  more  than  any  other,  for  the  tendency  to 
unduly  crowd  is  a  fatal  one  with  many  gardeners. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  in  arranging  plant  houses 
in  the  autumn  season  for  the  winter,  than  for  the  best 
specimens  to  be  staged  first,  giving  each  fair  living 
and  breathing  space,  and  leaving  the  inferior  ones  to 
the  last.  Then  it  is  that  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
the  display  of  courage — to  throw  away.  “Thus,”  as 
the  above  authority  observed,  “  the  dying  are  crowded 
among  their  more  healthy  brethren.  Each  is  deprived 
of  the  share  necessary  for  existence,  and  all  become 
more  or  less  unhealthy.  This  is,  in  plain  English,  the 
secret  of  the  failures  of  three-fourths  of  the  gardeners 
in  the  country,  professional  as  well  as  amateur.  They 
convert  their  plant  houses  into  something  like  ‘  black- 
holes  ’  of  Calcutta  ;  the  plants  are  so  crowded  together 
that  the  weaker  ones  become  fairly  suffocated.”  I 
think  there  is  much  force  in  this,  and,  indeed,  proof  is 
afforded  by  what  is  seen  in  some  plant  houses — long, 
lean,  lanky  things  which  are  found  crowded  together, 
and  so  become  weak  and  attenuated.  Here  courage  is 
required — that  which  will  commit  to  the  rubbish  heap 
a  plant  of  unsightly  character,  for  flowers  at  the  cost 
of  an  unsightly  plant  can  have  but  small  charm  for 
the  cultivator. 

"When  plants  are  put  into  the  greenhouse  for  the 
winter  season,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  house  is 
thoroughly  cleansed,  the  glass  and  woodwork  washed 
with  soap  and  water,  and  the  stone  and  brickwork  washed 
with  hot  lime,  to  which  a  handful  of  sulphur  may  be 
added.  The  advantage  of  this  washing  is— first,  the 
destruction  of  insects  and  their  ova  ;  secondly,  more 
light  at  a  season  when  it  is  most  required ;  and 
thirdly,  as  a  consequence  of  cleanliness,  a  sweet  and 
wholesome  atmosphere.  This  cleanliness  must  be 
extended  to  the  plants  and  pots  in  which  they  are 
growing.  The  latter  should  be  well  scrubbed  and 
cleansed  of  all  offensiveness.  At  the  same  time  clean 
and  stir  the  surface  soil,  taking  away  that  upon  which 
any  growth  of  green  may  have  commenced,  replacing 
it  with  some  fresh,  sweet  and  proper  compost.  At  the 
time  of  surface  dressing  it  will  be  wise,  should  the 
earth  in  any  of  the  pots  appear  soddened,  to  turn  the 
plant  out  and  wash  the  inside  of  the  pot,  or  what  will 
be  better,  put  the  plant  into  a  clean  dry  one  of  the  same 
size.  At  the  same  time  make  two  or  three  holes 
vertically  through  the  soil  with  a  thin-pointed  stick, 
and  with  cautious  watering  for  a  short  time  after  top¬ 
dressing  is  applied,  the  soil  will  soon  regain  its  wonted 
porosity. 

Then  there  is  the  important  matter  of  the  cleanliness 
of  the  houses  themselves.  I  have  been  into  plant 
houses  where  everything  seems  as  clean  as  a  drawing¬ 
room  and  its  furniture  ;  the  young  men  washing  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  and  removing  every  speck  of  dirt 
with  great  care  and  thoroughness.  This  may  be  called 
the  refinement  of  cultivation,  but  it  never  yet  has  been 
carried  too  far.  Plants  live  by  a  respiratory  process, 
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just  the  same  as  animals.  The  dust  or  “stirabout  ”  of 
the  atmosphere  chokes  the  breathing  pores  in  the 
plant  just  as  it  does  ours,  and  if  they  are  not  cleansed 
the  natural  economy  is  disturbed,  and  suffering  follows. 
Thus  we  find  that  smooth  and  rather  large-leaved 
plants— Planes,  Aucubas,  Camellias,  Myrtles,  Ficus, 
and  the  like,  always  are  found  to  succeed  better  in  the 
smoke  of  towns  than  the  small-leaved  and  woolly¬ 
leaved  plants,  as  these  collect  the  dust  and  hold  to  it. 

Before  large  plants  are  taken  to  their  winter  habi¬ 
tation,  it  is  well  that  each  be  laid  upon  its  side,  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  means  of  the  syringe  and  other 
ways,  making  the  foliage  as  clean  as  possible.  They 
should  be  laid  upon  a  clean  pavement  or  a  garden  mat. 
The  plants  being  cleaned  there  is  a  point  or  two  to  be 
considered  in  the  matter  of  arrangement.  In  placing 
the  plants  in  the  house,  give  those  most  likely  to  be 
affected  by  cold  and  draught  the  warmest  part  of  the 
structure.  The  fact  remains  that  the  more  hardily  plants 
are  treated  from  this  time,  the  less  likely  will  they  be  to 
sustain  injury  through  the  winter ;  and  hence,  observing 
the  rules  laid  down,  it  will  be  manifest  that,  secured 
from  frost  and  cold  draughts,  the  more  air  is  given  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  plants.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  apply  fire-heat  until  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  frost, 
and  then  no  more  should  be  used  than  is  requisite  to 
maintain  the  desired  temperature. — It.  D. 

- *>$<- - 

THE  FIRST  HYBRID  PASSION 

FLOWER. 

The  Passion  Flower,  known  in  cultivation  under  the 
name  of  P.  cceruleo-racemosa,  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  artificial  production  in  the  genus.  It  is  the  result 
of  hybridising  P.  racemosa  with  pollen  taken  from  the 
common  Passion  Flower  (P.  ccerulea).  This  was 
effected  in  1819  by  Mr.  Thomas  Milne,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Whitley,  Brames  &  Milne,  of  Fulham. 

The  female  parent  (P.  racemosa)  is  best  known  in 
gardens  at  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  P. 
princeps,  a  name  given  to  it  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  & 
Sons,  of  Hackney,  in  1817  ;  but  it  had  previously  been 
described  in  1815  by  Professor  Brotero,  of  Coimbra, 
under  the  name  of  P.  racemosa,  which  is,  therefore, 
the  true  one  by  right  of  priority.  The  latter  had 
never  been  known  to  fruit  in  gardens  of  its  own  accord, 
and  this  character  it  still  retains  to  the  present  day  as 
far  as  I  am  aware.  Flowers  are  generally  produced 
in  great  abundance,  but  they  fall  away  soon  after 
expansion.  It,  however,  readily  set  fruit  when  the 
pollen  of  P.  ccerulea  was  applied  to  it  ;  and  the  oval 
fruits  ripened  off  to  a  yellow  colour,  after  attaining  a 
length  of  about  ins.  Of  thirty  fruits  or  thereby 
that  were  thus  obtained,  only  about  two  contained 
fertile  seeds,  and  only  seven  plants  germinated. 

The  first  that  flowered  was  that  to  which  the  name 
P.  cceruleo-racemosa  was  applied.  The  practice  of 
combining  the  specific  names  of  the  two  parents  is 
therefore  a  very  old  one,  and  although  it  may  be 
difficult  to  trace  who  first  adopted  the  plan,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  done  as  early  as  1809  by  Signor 
Carlo  Bellardi,  of  the  University  of  Pavia,  at  Milan. 
It  is  the  rule  also,  as  in  this  case,  to  put  the  name  of 
the  male  parent  first.  An  examination  of  the  plant 
shows  that  it  partakes  largely  of  the  characters  of  P. 
ccerulea,  both  in  the  three  to  five-lobed  leaves,  the 
solitary  axillary  flowers,  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
corona,  which  makes  such  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
flowers  of  all  the  Passifloras. 

The  colours  exhibited  by  the  flowers  of  the  hybrid  are, 
however,  different  from  those  of  either  parent.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  sepals  and  petals  of  P.  ccerulea  are 
whitish ;  those  of  P.  racemosa  are  crimson-red  or 
scarlet,  while  in  the  hybrid  the  petals  and  the  inner 
face  of  the  sepals  are  pale  purple.  Blue  and  white  are 
prevailing  features  in  the  corona  of  P.  ccerulea,  but 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  purple  near  the  base. 
The  lower  third  of  the  outer  two  series  of  segments  in 
P.  racemosa  are  white,  the  rest  being  purple.  In  the 
hybrid  this  arrangement  is  reversed,  for  the  basal  half 
is  a  rich,  deep  purple,  and  the  upper  half  white. 

The  above  characters  show  that  the  male  plant,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  rule,  has  influenced  the  hybrid  in 
many  impoitant  particulars.  The  racemose  inflorescence 
of  the  female  parent  is  wholly  suppressed,  and  instead 
of  the  leaves  having  three  short,  broad  lobes,  they  have 
three  to  five  narrow  ones  as  in  P.  coerulea.  The  corona 
is  richer  in  colour  than  either  parent,  but  except  in 
colour  the  different  parts  are  similar  in  form  and  length 
to  those  of  the  male,  and  like  the  latter  the  bracts  are 
persistent,  while  they  fall  away  from  the  racemose  in¬ 
florescence  of  P.  racemosa.  The  stem,  stipules,  structure 
of  the  flower,  and  leathery  character  of  the  leaves  are 
those  of  the  last  named. 


The  common  Passion  Flower  is  hardy  against  a  south¬ 
east  or  west  aspect  wall  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
often  fruits  abundantly  in  such  positions,  but  P. 
racemosa  requires  the  treatment  of  an  intermediate 
house  or  stove.  The  hybrid  flowers  continuously  and 
most  profusely  for  many  months  in  the  year  if  grown 
in  a  greenhouse  and  trained  under  the  rafters.  It  is  a 
strong-growing  subject,  and  must  occasionally  be  rather 
severely  cut  back  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  bounds. 
The  long,  pendent  shoots  loaded  with  flowers  and  buds 
in  various  stages  of  development  are,  however,  very 
beautiful. 

- - - - 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  PRO¬ 
PAGATING. 

With  the  opening  of  another  year,  a  very  busy  time  is 
approaching  ;  therefore,  all  necessary  cleaning  and 
repairing  should  be  done  in  the  propagating  house,  or 
in  those  parts  of  it  that  are  not  occupied,  preparatory 
to  the  busy  spring  time,  which  will  be  here  shortly, 
and  will  require  all  the  energies  of  a  staff  to  keep  pace 
with  it.  It  will  be  found  necessary  to  renew  plunging 
material  in  most  of  the  cases,  and  nothing  can  be  better 
for  this  purpose  than  coco-nut  fibre  refuse,  which  is 
both  clean  and  sweet,  and  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
than  anything  else  that  can  be  found.  Lime-wash  all 
cases  before  the  plunging  material  is  put  into  them 
again  ;  it  helps  to  keep  things  sweet,  as  well  as  to 
destroy  any  germs  of  insect  life  that  may  be  lurking 
about  in  crevices  or  corners.  Too  much  haste  in 
getting  in  some  soft-wooded  cuttings  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year  has  many  times  ended  in  failure  ; 
therefore,  it  is  much  better  to  have  all  the  preparations 
needed  seen  to  first,  leaving  the  cuttings  alone  to 
obtain  more  strength  with  the  advance  of  the  month, 
when  they  will  root  much  better  than  if  put  in  so  very 
early. 

Dahlias. 

Any  propagator  who  miy  have  a  quantity  of  Dahlias  to 
get  ready  for  the  spring,  will  be  wise  to  overhaul  the 
old  roots  of  this  stock  of  plants,  to  see  that  the  crowns 
are  in  a  satisfactory  state,  or  else  he  may  find  when  the 
time  conies  for  starting  them  into  growth,  that  the 
crowns  will  be  rotten  and  only  the  tubers  left  alive  ; 
these  will  be  no  good  without  some  part  of  the  crown  is 
in  a  living  state.  Better  cuttings  may  always  be 
obtained  from  ground  roots  than  from  pot  roots, 
although  the  latter  are  very  serviceable  to  fall  back 
upon  in  case  of  accident  to  the  ground  roots. 

Caladiums. 

As  the  month  advances  it  will  be  well  to  overhaul  the 
stock  of  Caladiums,  aad  those  that  require  to  be 
increased  should  be  taken  in  hand,  so  that  they  may  be 
out  of  the  way  before  April.  Where  an  increase  is 
necessary,  the  corm  or  root-stock  must  be  cut  up  into 
as  many  pieces  as  there  appear  to  be  eyes  that  are 
likely  to  start  into  growth.  After  cutting  through,  it 
will  be  well  to  smear  the  wounded  parts  over  with  dry 
powdered  charcoal,  potting  at  once  into  some  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  and  placing  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  but 
not  watering  the  soil  until  such  time  as  the  wounds 
have  healed  over,  or  some  signs  of  life  become  visiblo, 
when  they  will  soon  fill  the  small  pots  with  roots,  and 
require  to  be  potted  on  and  placed  amongst  the  general 
collection  of  stove  plants. 

Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  will  also  require  attention 
now  should  any  addition  be  needed  to  the  stock. 
Seed  sowing  of  Gloxinias  and  Tuberous  Begonias  must 
commence  where  the  plants  are  expected  to  flower 
during  the  present  season,  the  progress  of  the  young 
plants  at  first  appearing  slow,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
early-sown  plants  come  in  first. 

The  seed  of  these  plants  is  naturally  very  small,  and 
I  find  it  germinates  best  when  sown  upon  a  very  even 
surface  of  soil  that  has  been  well  soaked  a  few  hours 
previous  to  sowing  the  seed  ;  this  saves  the  necessity 
of  watering  the  pots  overhead  with  a  fine  rose  water 
pot,  which  in  careless  hands  does  more  mischief  than 
good  by  swilling  all  the  seed  to  one  side  of  the  pot  or  else 
washing  it  away  altogether.  Cover  over  as  soon  as  sown 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  again  covering  this  with  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Germination  will  soon  take  place  under  these 
conditions,  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  covering 
the  seed  over  with  soil  or  sand.  In  all  cases  the  pots 
should  be  stood  over  a  warm  bed,  or  else  should  be 
plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat. 

Other  kinds  of  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
&e.,  &c.,  where  a  number  of  cuttings  will  be  required 
from  them,  should  have  attention  at  once  by  placing 
plants  of  the  sorts  most  required  into  heat,  using  the 
syringe  freely  about  them  to  induce  them  to  break 
freely  into  growth.  —  Varax. 
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SERMONS  IN  STONES. 

(  Continued  from,  p.  260). 

In  the  order  of  succession  upwards  wo  come  to  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  consists  of  red  and  grey 
sandstones  frequently  mottled  or  variegated,  slaty  marls 
and  shales.  The  maximum  depth  of  this  system  in 
south  Wales  is  10,000  ft.,  but  in  Scotland  it  reaches 
16,000  ft.  The  rocks  when  exposed  crumble  down, 
forming  rich  red  soils.  Some  of  the  richest  agricul¬ 
tural  or  horticultural  soils  in  the  island  occur  upon  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  such  for  instance  as  the  fruit 
orchards  of  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire  and  Devon¬ 
shire,  and  the  richer  corn-producing  districts  in  Scot¬ 
land,  including  East  Lothian.  The  value  of  the 
soil  i3  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  the  leading 
constituents  of  a  good  soil,  namely,  clay,  sand  and 
lime,  while  many  fossil  remains  are  also  found,  chiefly 
fishes.  The  beds  of  concretionary  limestone  that  occur 
amongst  the  sandstones  in  places,  determine  the  success 
of  the  Herefordshire  orchards. 

The  Carboniferous  system  includes  the  mountain 
limestone,  millstone  grit,  and  coal  measures  proper. 
The  mountain  limestone  consists  of  hard  blue  limestone 
rock  giving  rise  to  a  thin  soil,  which,  however,  supports 
a  short  sweet  herbage.  Where  the  limestones  come  in 
contact  with  clay  shales,  the  result  is  a  naturally  rich 
and  productive  soil  under  good  tilth.  The  millstone 
grit  affords  only  worthless  and  unproductive  soils,  often 
rising  into  hills  covered  with  heath  and  boggy  moor, 
whereas  the  limestone  hills  are  covered  with  grass  to 
the  top.  The  coal  measures  consist  of  alternating 
strata  of  grey  sandstone,  clay  shales  and  coal.  Where 
the  sandstones  come  to  the  surface  they  give  rise  to 
hungry,  unproductive  and  often  almost  worthless  soils. 
The  shales  crumble  into  heavy  clay  soils,  capable  of 
producing  heavy  crops,  provided  a  large  amount  of 
labour  and  capital  is  expended  upon  drainage  and 
tillage.  The  Permian  or  Magnesian  Limestone  system 
overlies  the  Carboniferous,  and  comes  to  the  top,  forming 
a  strip  of  land  extending  from  Durham  to  Nottingham, 
producing  a  naturally  poor  soil,  but  capable  of 
improvement. 

Secondary  or  Mesozoic  Strata. 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  consists  of  red  sandstones  and 
red  marls,  extending  to  a  depth  of  only  500  ft.  in 
England,  but  as  much  as  1,600  ft.  in  Scotland.  In 
England  the  system  comes  to  the  surface  and  covers 
a  large  extent  of  the  central  portion  of  the  country 
extending  in  a  narrow  strip  northwards  to  Dumfries. 
The  soil  formed  by  the  crumbling  of  the  rocks  is  rich 
in  plant  food,  easily  and  cheaply  worked,  and,  as  a 
rule,  very  highly  rented.  In  whatever  other  part  of 
the  world  the  New  Red  Sandstone  appears  at  the 
surface  the  soil  is  highly  productive.  The  Lias 
immediately  above  this  system  consists  of  heavy, 
difficultly  workable,  blue  clay  soils,  forming  a  narrow 
strip  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  to  Dorset.  Like  other  clays, 
it  only  requires  drainage  to  render  it  productive.  At 
present  it  is  occupied  by  rich  old  pasture  lands. 

Above  the  Lias  comes  a  series  of  limestones  termed 
the  Oolitic,  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  the 
characteristic  features  that  prevail  more  or  less  through¬ 
out  the  series.  Oolite  comes  from  the  Greek  oon,  an  egg, 
and  lithos,  a  stone,  in  reference  to  the  material  of  the 
rocks  being  made  up  of  small  particles  of  calcareous 
matter  cemented  together,  resembling  the  egg  or  roe  of 
fish.  The  series  is  divided  into  the  Lower,  Middle, 
and  Upper  Oolite.  The  Lower  or  Bath  Oolite  consists 
of  limestone,  calcareous  sandstone  and  clay,  and  the 
quality  of  the  soil  overlying  this  system  depends  upon 
whether  the  different  materials  occur  alone  or  are 
mixed.  The  clays  are  in  pasture,  while  the  rest  is 
more  or  less  fertile  and  inexpensive  to  work.  The 
Middle  Oolite  consists  of  the  dark  blue  adhesive  Oxford 
clay,  with  calcareous  grit  above.  The  clay  is  most 
difficult  to  work,  becoming  extremely  hard  in  dry 
summers,  and  most  adhesive  in  wet  ones.  The  Upper 
Oolite  also  consists  of  clay  and  calcareous  sandstones. 
Where  the  two  kinds  mix,  an  excellent  soil  is  the  result. 
The  Oolitic  formations  come  to  the  surface  and  form  a 
broad  strip  of  land  extending  from  above  Whitby,  in 
Yorkshire,  to  Portland,  in  Dorset. 

The  Cretaceous  system  consists  of  clay,  sands  some¬ 
times  hardened,  and  chalk.  The  Lower  Cretaceous 
includes  the  Weald  Clay  occurring  extensively  in  Kent 
and  Sussex,  forming  the  wet  clay  lands  of  those 
counties,  readily  improvable  by  drainage,  and  the 
Lower  Green  Sand.  The  Upper  Cretaceous  includes 
the  Gault,  a  marly  and  blue  tenacious  clay,  the  Upper 
Green  Sand,  and  the  Chalk.  The  Green  Sands,  both 
upper  and  lower,  but  especially  the  upper,  contain 
large  quantities  of  nodular  bodies — the  so-called  copro- 
lites  of  commerce — consisting  of  organic  remains  that 
are  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime.  For  this  reason,  to  a 
great  extent,  is  due  the  valuable  character  of  the  soil 
overlying  the  Green  Sands. — J.  F. 
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The  Yellow  Carnations. 

I  have  followed  with  much  interest  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  in  your  columns  in  reference  to 
Mr.  R.  Dean’s  suggestion  for  a  classification  of  the 
yellow-ground  Carnations  on  something  approaching 
the  lines  upon  which  the  white-ground  flowers  have 
been  differentiated,  and  I  fail  to  see  why  such  a 
furious  onslaught  should  have  been  made  upon  the 
writer  who  initiated  the  debate.  I  think  with  “A 
Gratified  Reader”  that  Mr.  Dean  may  well  be  thanked 
for  the  discussion,  and  I  also  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  has  gone  in  a  direction  somewhat  contrary  to  his 
anticipation.  I  think  it  would  no  more  have  occurred 
to  Mr.  Dean  than  it  did  to  any  other  impartial  reader 
of  your  paper,  that  Mr.  Dodwell’s  personality  would 
have  filled  so  large  a  place  in  the  discussion.  It  has 
been  made  to  appear  as  if  the  simple  suggestion  that 
some  classification  may  be  necessary,  is  a  direct  attack 
upon  an  individual  whose  dictum  on  any  matter 
affecting  the  Carnation  must  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  infallibility.  I  am  quite  sure,  from  what  I  know  of 
Mr.  Dodwell,  that  it  is  far  from  his  desire  that  such  an 
impression  should  be  abroad,  but  that  it  does  exist  I 
have  no  doubt.  We  who  are  Carnation  lovers  greatly 
esteem  and  venerate  Mr.  Dodwell,  but  we  have  no 
desire  to  elevate  him  to  the  position  of  a  demi-god, 
nor  to  consider  any  expression  of  opinion  regarding  the 
Carnation,  that  runs  counter  to  that  believed  to  be 
held  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  as  a  kind  of  mortal  sin. 

Now  it  is  charged  against  Mr.  Dean,  that  in 
advocating  a  classification  of  the  yellow  Carnations,  he 
is  holding  by  fast  and  rigid  lines,  and  fettering  the 
hands  of  the  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  florist.  I 
fail  to  see  this.  If  Mr.  Dean  had  said  that  one  half 
or  more  of  the  yellow  Carnations,  so  called,  are  not 
yellow  Carnations  at  all,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of 
cultivation,  and  should  be  rejected,  he  would 
indeed  have  been  disparaging  the  exertions  of  the 
raiser,  and  setting  up  hard  and  fast  lines,  unfitted  in 
their  application  to  the  times  in  which  we  live.  But 
if  I  understand  him  rightly,  he  simply  announces 
that  the  time  has  come  when  true  yellow  self 
Carnations  should  be  collected  into  a  section,  flaked 
and  bizarre  yellows — if  any  of  the  latter  exist — into 
their  sections,  and  those  which  cannot  be  definitely 
classified  be  placed  under  the  general  head  of  fancies. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Doan  has  breadth  enough  to  see 
beauty  in  everything  that  can  be  brought  under  the 
head  of  yellow  grounds.  He  does  not  propose  to  reject 
anything.  All  that  he  seems  to  contend  for  is  that 
when  yellow-ground  Carnations  are  invited  at  a  flower 
show,  those  blooms  that  have  some  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  yellows  should  be  staged,  and  not,  as  he  states, 
slaty  grounds  and  other  dull  and  cheerless  shades  of 
colour,  which,  as  he  says,  would  be  in  their  proper 
places  among  the  fancy  Carnations. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  who  live  and  act  in  the  present 
day  should  trouble  our  heads  much  about  what  the 
Rev.  George  Jeans  wrote  something  like  forty  years 
ago.  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  he  then  wrote  adapted 
itself  to  the  requirements  of  floriculture  in  those  days. 
Why  should  we  be  governed  by  the  ideas  of  a  half 
century  ago  ?  We  may  just  as  well  go  back  to  that 
period  of  time  for  our  science.  Let  the  dead  past  bury 
its  dead.  Quotations  are  given  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Jeans,  as  if  he  had  been  enthroned  as  the 
perennial  law-giver  in  matters  floricultural.  Things 
are  different  now  to  what  they  were  then.  New  tastes, 
fashions,  and  ideas  prevail,  and  what  we,  as  florists, 
have  to  do  is  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  circumstances 
which  form  our  present  environment.  For  years  past 
we  had  a  dearth  of  yellow  Carnations,  and  we  were 
glad  to  welcome  anything  that  could  be  regarded  as  a 
yellow.  Now,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  florists  at 
home  and  abroad,  we  have  greatly  extended  the  number 
of  yellow  Carnations  in  cultivation,  and  the  question 
has  occurred  to  some  of  us,  Has  not  the  time  arrived 
when  the  yellow  Carnations  should  be  overhauled,  and 
some  attempt  made  to  get  them  into  line  ?  That  seems 
to  be  an  appropriate  and  necessary  contention. 

But  Mr.  Dean  stops  at  this  point.  He  is  evidently 
content  to  leave  any  attempt  at  classification  to  the 
men  we  regard  as  our  leaders  in  the  Carnation  world — 
men  like  Mr.  Dodwell,  Mr.  Rowan,  Mr.  Simonite,  Mr. 
John  Ball,  Mr.  W.  Hewitt,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  and  others. 
I  think  the  initiation  of  the  work  lies  with  schedule 
makers,  and  if  properly-defined  classes  be  set  forth  in 
schedules  of  prizes,  catalogues  will  soon  follow  suit. 
We  must  not  look  to  the  leaders  of  the  Carnation  show 
held  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 


to  make  a  move.  The  schedule  of  prizes  of  that  show 
was  shaped  too  much  in  the  interest  of  two  or  three  of 
the  largest  growers  in  the  south.  There  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  no  hope  of  anything  being  done  at  Oxford, 
because  Mr.  Dodwell  takes  the  lead  in  opposing  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  classification.  If  a  large-hearted 
man  like  Mr.  Barlow  would  make  a  move  in  the  north, 
it  would  tend  to  raise  the  question  on  to  higher  debate- 
able  ground,  and  prove  to  be  a  decided  gain.  There  is 
some  talk  of  a  Carnation  show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
and  as  the  gentleman  who  has  undertaken  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  these  has  publicly  invited  suggestions 
towards  framing  schedules  of  prizes,  something  may  be 
done  there.  Not  having  the  advantage  of  his  personal 
acquaintance,  I  am  scarcely  in  a  position  to  approach 
him  ;  but  he  may,  perhaps,  read  what  I  have  written, 
and  be  disposed  to  co-operate. 

I  should  have  preferred  to  sign  my  name  to  the  fore¬ 
going  ;  but  as  others  choose  to  write  anonymously,  I 
will  do  the  same,  and  I  hope  that  other  lovers  of  the 
Carnation  will  not  hesitate  to  express  their  views  on  the 
matter. — Fair  Play. 

Carnations:  Yellows,  Selfs,  and  Fancies. 
On  p.  216  we  have  a  most  able  article  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
on  the  classification  of  the  yellow-ground  Carnation, 
and  I  take  it  that  this  is  a  matter  which  will  receive 
attention  in  the  near  future.  In  the  same  article  he 
strongly  advises  a  separate  class  for  yellow  seifs,  and  as 
I  imagine  he  invites  criticism,  I  will  at  once  say  that  I 
am  not  altogether  with  him. 

The  number  of  good  seifs  and  fancies  has  increased 
so  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years  that  the  question 
forced  to  the  front  more  and  more  prominently  at  every 
exhibition,  is  whether  it  is  not  advisable  to  provide  a 
separate  class  for  each  of  these  ;  and  if  so,  is  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  seifs  that  the  yellows  should  have  a 
class  of  their  own  ?  Shall  we  take  all  the  sunshine  from 
our  self  exhibits?  Nothing  gives  so  much  life  to  a 
stand  of  seifs  as  one  or  two  good  yellows.  In  addition 
to  Germania,  there  is  Mrs.  Martin  Rowan,  Edith,  and 
Will  Threlfall — all  fine  flowers,  and  if  well  grown  are 
large  enough  for  anything,  and  quite  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  best  of  company.  If  we  start  with  the 
yellows,  we  shall  soon  have  classes  for  purples,  whites, 
reds,  and  every  other  shade,  until  the  very  number  will 
be  irksome. 

Now  as  to  fancies.  This  charming  section — one  of 
the  most  interesting  with  its  diversity  of  colour — is 
quite  strong  enough  to  support  itself  without  the  help 
of  the  self,  and  should  either  of  our  societies  think  it 
worth  while  to  give  this  suggestion  favourable  con¬ 
sideration,  and  provide  classes  for  seifs  and  fancies,  to 
be  put  up  in  a  dozen  of  each,  I  think  they  wdll  find 
that  they  have  introduced  a  most  popular  innovation. — 
TV.  L.  TV.,  Earley,  Reading. 

Auriculas  under  Frost. 

I  have  just  paid  a  visit  to  my  Auricula  house,  to  find 
everything  frozen  hard.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
moisture  in  the  pots  to  freeze,  but  such  as  there  is  is 
fast  held  in  an  icy  grip.  But  there  is  no  cause  for 
fear  of  harm.  It  is  true  frost  holds  the  house,  but  no 
freezing  wind  plays  upon  the  plants,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  fairly  dry.  The  great  heart  of  nature  will  bring  the 
plants  unharmed  through  the  wintry  time.  The  plants 
are  now  almost  entirely  denuded  of  redundant  foliage, 
and  they  show  to  view  little  else  than  plump  filbert- 
like  hearts.  But  within  them  there  is  stored  up  powers 
of  latent  force  that  in  a  few  weeks  will  awake  to  action, 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  first  indication  of  spring 
growth.  As  soon  as  a  thaw  comes,  and  the  house  can 
be  thrown  open  and  freely  ventilated,  the  plants  will 
be  gone  over,  any  dead  foliage  removed,  the  surface 
soil  stirred,  and  the  plants  prepared  for  the  spring 
movement.  In  six  weeks’  time  this  force  will  manifest 
itself,  and  a  resurrection  of  plant  life  will  have  com¬ 
menced. — R.  D. 

- ->*«- - 

MID-WINTER  CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUMS. 

It  has  now  been  pretty  well  known  that  for  many  years 
Chrysanthemums  have  been  grown  with  the  express 
object  of  extending  or  prolonging  the  season  as  much 
as  possible  at  High  Elms,  Farnboro’,  Kent,  the  seat  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  On  several  occasions 
we  have  seen  them  in  the  conservatory  in  mid-winter, 
but  up  till  now,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  gardener,  has  kept 
them  in  a  vinery  at  rest,  where  they  can  receive  special 
treatment  with  regard  to  ventilation.  This  they  could 
not  receive  in  the  conservatory,  where  Chinese  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Richardias,  and  other  subjects 


are  in  bloom.  The  Chrysanthemums  are  kept  perfectly 
cool  and  freely  ventilated  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
and  look  much  fresher  than  on  previous  occasions  when 
we  have  seen  them.  The  group  is  quite  gay,  and  very 
different  from  what  is  to  be  seen  in  establishments 
where  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  solely  for  exhibition 
purposes.  About  a  thousand  plants  are  grown  annually, 
many  of  them  being  planted  in  the  open  border  during 
summer,  then  lifted  and  potted  about  a  month  previous 
to  the  usual  housing  time.  It  may  here  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Taylor  feeds  the  plants  very  sparingly  or  not  at 
all,  because  he  finds  the  blooms  of  highly  fed  plants 
more  liable  to  damp  or  to  be  short-lived.  Those  now 
in  the  vinery  had  mostly  been  planted  out  in  summer, 
and  appear  as  if  they  would  continue  to  flower  for  weeks 
to  come  under  the  same  treatment.  Cut  flowers  con¬ 
stitute  the  great  desideratum  here,  and  a  continuous 
supply  has  been  kept  up  since  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Those  who  grow  solely  for  exhibition  might 
well  take  a  hint.  Some  of  the  undermentioned  kinds 
are  naturally  late,  but  a  great  number  of  them  are 
mid-season  varieties. 

Japanese. 

Instances  of  mid-season  kinds  now  flowering  are  Belle 
Paule,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Edouard  Audiguier,  Peter 
the  Great,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  and  Carew  Underwood, 
a  bronze  and  yellow  sport  from  that  previously  named, 
and  at  present  both  are  well  furnished  with  bloom. 
Madame  C.  Audiguier  is  very  much  inclined  to  sport, 
but  this  is  more  especially  evident  in  late  blooms,  some 
of  which  are  now  quite  reflexed.  Triomphe  de  la  Rue 
des  Chalets  is  an  early  variety  of  a  salmon-red,  but  at 
this  season  is  very  pale.  Late  varieties  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  are  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank,  Golden  Gem,  Boule 
d’Or,  Mrs.  Wellam,  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  Ceres,  also 
known  as  White  Ceres.  The  deep  bronzy  golden  hue 
of  Boule  d’Or  is  especially  noticeable.  Golden  Gem  is 
of  a  golden  yellow  hue,  but  when  taken  off  in  the  bud 
stage  and  stuck  in  moist  soil  or  sand,  it  opens  much 
shaded  with  orange-crimson  in  the  centre.  Mrs. 
Wellam  is  sulphur- white,  floriferous,  with  long  stalks 
to  the  blooms,  and  therefore  highly  suitable  for  cut- 
flower  purposes.  If  grown  for  exhibition,  the  crown 
bud  of  Ceres  must  be  taken,  otherwise  it  would  be  too 
late  even  in  the  south. 

Mons.  Freeman  is  an  early  kind,  and  at  present  the 
blooms  are  rosy  purple  and  reflexed,  instead  of  being  of 
a  pale  rose  with  a  silvery  reverse,  and  horizontal. 
Mons.  Lemoine  is  a  buff  variety  shaded  red  ;  Fulton, 
golden  yellow,  like  Sunflower,  and  floriferous ; 
Gloriosum,  free  and  useful  for  late  work  ;  a  rich  dark 
purple  here  is  named  Butes  des  Jardins.  Macaulay, 
with  yellow  heads  like  cut  Endive,  is  reputed  to  be  of 
weak  constitution,  but  is  not  so  unless  highly  fed. 

Other  Yarieties. 

The  ranks  of  the  incurved  kinds  are  generally  pretty 
much  decimated  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  a  few 
here  are  still  in  fine  condition,  particularly  Lady  Slade 
and  Angelina.  The  latter  is  an  amber  and  orange 
shaded  sport  from  the  former,  and  is  sometimes  named 
President  Sanderson.  The  Golden  John  Salter  is  of  a 
golden  amber  hue.  Another  late  sort  is  Mrs.  Halli¬ 
burton,  sulphur-white,  but  now  tinted  with  pink, 
owing,  probably,  to  a  cool  atmosphere. 

Reflexed  varieties  seem  to  keep  well,  for  the  Pink 
Christine  is  now  of  great  size  and  in  fine  condition. 
Boule  de  Neige  is  notable  for  the  quantity  of  white 
bloom  it  produces,  and  the  black  scales  of  the  bud 
often  showing  through  the  florets  in  the  small  side 
flower-buds.  The  scented  Progne  and  King  of 
Crimsons  are  as  rich  in  hue  as  in  autumn.  The 
guard  florets  of  the  Japanese  Anemone,  Fabian  de 
Mediana,  are  so  curiously  twisted  as  to  resemble  cut 
paper.  The  white  heads  of  Miss  Margaret  (Anemone) 
are  beautiful  and  fresh,  as  are  those  of  Marguerite  de 
York,  with  its  numerous  soft  yellow  ray  florets  and 
darker  disc.  The  latter  is  also  known  as  Sunflower, 
but  is  quite  different  from  the  Japanese  kind  of  that 
name.  Amongst  Pompons,  St.  Michael  is  noticeable 
on  account  of  its  sprays  of  golden  yellow  flowers. 
Dick  Turpin  is  a  Pompon  Anemone,  with  deep  parple 
rays  fading  to  white  at  the  base,  and  a  yellow 
disc. 

- o-X<- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

Spoiling  the  “Mums.” 

Your  leader  on  the  subject  of  spoiling  the  “Mum,”  at 
p.  244,  I  read  with  some  interest.  The  way  in  which 
splendid  blooms  of  large  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  are 
staged  on  show  boards  with  tubes  not  sufficiently  wide 
apart  is  extremely  ugly.  The  flowers  are  all  jammed 
together  as  close  as  can  be,  the  petals  of  some  crushing 
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those  of  adjoining  flowers,  so  that  in  looking  at  a  board 
one  cannot  say  where  each  flower  begins  and  where  it 
ends.  No  object  of  beauty  ought  to  be  used  to  smash 
another,  yet  exhibition  Chrysanthemums  of  that  sort 
are  permitted  to  do  so  without  protest.  Again,  long 
lines  of  tables  (reminding  me  of  the  days  when  my 
drawing-master  taught  me  the  mysteries  of  perspective) 
with  never-ending  rows  of  cut  blooms  may  be  methodical, 
but  it  is  not  pretty  nor  attractive.  If  a  man  wets  his 
finger  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a  beautiful  book,  or 
pokes  a  hole  in  a  picture  with  his  umbrella  to  point 
out  its  beauties  to  a  friend,  he  is  a  vandal  and  ought  to 
be  stopped.  Why,  then,  should  beautiful  flowers  be 
maltreated  and  no  one  say  a  word  ?  There  are  other 
points  that  might  be  raised  if  one  were  inclined  to  be 
querulous,  but  that  is  not  my  object.  The  originator 
of  this  discussion  attacked  the  blooms  themselves,  and 
particularly  the  incurved  section.  That,  however,  is  a 
subject  outside  the  scope  of  my  remarks. — 0.  Harman 
Payne. 

The  New  Catalogue. 

Mr.  Harman  Payne  having 
in  your  last  intimated  the 
probability  of  a  new  cata¬ 
logue  being  issued  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  I  trust  those  who 
undertake  the  work  of 
revision  will  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  vexed  question 
of  the  identity  of  Baionne  de 
Prailly  with  Comtesse  de 
Beauregarde.  In  the  present 
catalogue,  the  hair  splitting 
as  regards  colour,  and  word 
twisting  on  other  points  is 
amusing  enough,  but  not 
satisfactory  to  exhibitors. 

So  long  as  the  catalogue  is 
accepted  by  societies  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  as  the  authority  for 
nomenclature,  and  these 
varieties  remain  unbracketed 
as  synonyms,  will  there 
be  conflicts  between  judges 
and  exhibitors,  which  it 
would  be  well  to  avoid.  So 
long  also,  when  they  are 
staged  in  good  faith,  should 
there  be  equality  in  justice 
and  in  perception,  and  not 
utter  disqualification.  Be¬ 
tween  compilers  of  schedules 
and  judges,  exhibitors  hardly 
know  what  to  do  to  be 
right.  There  are  a  great 
many  growers  who  read  and 
think,  yet  who  do  not  care 
to  commit  their  thoughts  to 
paper,  but  who  among 
themselves  discuss  what  they 
read  about  disqualification, 
and  like  to  see  even-handed 
justice  dealt  out  to  those 
who  incur  the  labour  and 
trouble  involved  in  exhibit¬ 
ing.  —  B.  Lockwood ,  West 
Riding. 

- •*£*■ 

ST.  BRIGID’S  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

Such  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  finest  forms  of 
the  Christmas  Rose.  It  is  applied  to  Helleborus  niger 
angustifolius,  which  was  described  by  Gerard  and 
Parkinson  as  the  true  Christmas  Rose  from  the  fact 
of  its  flowering  naturally  about  the  end  of  the  old  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new.  The  large  variety, 
H.  n.  altifolius,  commences  flowering  about  two  months 
earlier.  Of  the  former,  now  frequently  spoken  of  as 
St.  Brigid’s  Christmas  Rose,  we  have  received 
specimens  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham.  The  blooms  measured  from  3£  ins.  to 
nearly  4  ins.  in  diameter,  and  were  really  splendid. 
A  noticeable  feature  about  the  variety  is  the  purity  of 
the  flowers,  there  being  none  of  the  pink  traces  about 
it  that  are  observable  on  H.  n.  altifolius.  Even  the 
tips  of  the  styles  are  white,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
bracts,  and  the  peduncles  are  pale  green  and  entirely 
without  purple  spots.  The  anthers  are  pale  yellow, 
and  the  white  filaments  almost  conceal  the  whorl  of 
tubular,  green  and  yellow-tipped  petals.  One  pe¬ 
duncle  bore  two  flowers,  both  springing  from  one  bract, 
whereas  another  bearing  two  bracts  had  only  one 


flower.  Those  who  do  not  already  possess  this  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  should  make  an  effort  to  obtain  it,  for  it 
is  pure  white  and  really  handsome  when  grown  to  such 
perfection  as  those  sent  us. 

The  lower  central  figure  of  our  illustration  A,  repre¬ 
sents  H.  n.  altifolius,  which  in  size  and  outline  may  be 
compared  to  St.  Brigid’s  Christmas  Rose.  The  leaf 
and  the  spotting  of  the  peduncle,  two  of  the  strongest 
distinctive  features  of  the  variety,  are  not,  however, 
shown.  The  spotted  flowers  represent  two  of  the  finest 
garden  forms  in  cultivation.  They  belong  to  the  group 
popularly  known  under  the  name  of  Lenten  Roses,  and 
consequently  to  quite  different  species  from  H.  niger. 
The  dark- coloured  one,  B,  is  that  known  as  H.  punc- 
tatus,  which  has  purple  flowers  freely  spotted  all  over 
with  purple.  It  is  by  some  classed  as  a  variety  of  H. 
colchicus,  but  being  of  hybrid  origin,  another  form 
named  H.  guttatus  may  have  been  the  other  parent. 
The  flower  on  the  left  upper  hand  corner,  C,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  H.  punctatissimus,  which  has  a  pale  rosy 


purple  ground  colour  profusely  spotted  all  over  with 
dark  purple.  Both  of  the  spotted  forms  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  and  should  be  in  every  collection.  They  are  in 
perfection  in  March,  but  in  mild  winters  they  flower 
considerably  earlier. 

- -»$<- - 

EARLY  v.  LATE  WINTER 

TRENCHING. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  usual  in  most  kitchen 
gardens  to  take  every  advantage  afforded  of  open 
weather  to  push  forward  with  all  speed  the  digging, 
trenching,  and  manuring  of  all  vacant  plots  of  ground, 
and  to  have  all  such  work  finished  as  early  as  possible, 
and  where  the  nature  and  character  of  the  soil  will 
admit  of  this  early  digging,  &c.,  being  done,  it  is,  no 
doubt,  in  most  instances,  wise  to  have  these  operations 
well  in  hand  ere  the  busy  seed  time  of  spring  arrives, 
for  each  day  at  that  season  brings  its  own  work. 

All  soils,  however,  are  not  alike  in  their  composition 
and  texture,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  if  better  results 
would  not  more  often  follow  on  soils  of  a  stiff  or  clayey 
nature,  resting  on  a  substratum  of  clay,  by  leaving  the 
digging  and  trenching  of  such  soils  to  be  done  in  early 
spring. 


On  this  question  of  early  digging,  trenching  and 
manuring  of  ground,  the  writer  of  a  certain  calendar 
of  outdoor  operations  during  every  month  of  the  year, 
opens  the  month  of  March  with  this  homily  to  kitchen 
gardeners  :  “  He  who  has  all  or  much  of  the  rough 
work  still  to  do  is  a  lazy  gardener,  and,  like  those  who 
have  lost  a  day  in  their  lifetime  which  they  have 
never  regained,  will  always  be  behind.” 

Now,  a  gardener  may,  simply  from  choice,  and  from 
his  having  a  knowledge  of  soils,  and  a  right  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  difference  in  their  working  conditions  at 
different  seasons,  have  all  or  much  of  his  ground  to  dig 
in  early  spring.  But  because  he  has  left  much  of  it  to 
be  done  in  spring,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he 
is  a  lazy  gardener  or  a  day  behind.  Possibly,  the 
calendar  writer  alluded  to  intended  his  homily  of 
advice  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense  ;  anyway  I  think 
it  loses  much  of  its  force  for  the  want  of  a  qualification, 
which  qualification  might  have  taken  some  such  form 
as  follows  : — But  since  soils  vary  so  very  much  in 

their  composition  and  tex¬ 
ture,  from  a  sandy  and  easily 
workable  one  to  that  of  a 
stiff  sticky  clay  of  a  very 
intractable  nature,  it  would 
be  better  that  each  gar¬ 
dener  should  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  character  of 
the  soil  with  which  he  has 
to  deal,  and  also  to  study 
the  kind  and  the  nature  of 
the  vegetable  the  ground  is 
to  be  cropped  with.  He  will 
then  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  whether  it  will  be  wise 
or  not  to  have  all  or  part 
only  of  his  ground  trenched 
before  or  after  March  comes 
in. 

In  the  early  years  of  my 
charge  here  I  made  it  a 
point  to  have  every  vacant 
plot  of  ground  trenched  and 
manured  as  early  in  the 
winter  season  as  possible, 
with  the  view  of  subjecting 
the  soil  to  the  sweetening  in- 
fluenceand  pulverisingaction 
of  frosts,  hoping  thereby  to 
secure  a  light  and  finely- 
divided  tilth,  which  would 
be  in  the  lest  possible  con¬ 
dition  for  the  reception  of 
seeds  and  plants  at  planting 
time.  I  soon  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  early  turned- 
up  ground,  after  receiving 
the  heavy  rains  and  snowfalls 
of  winter,  was  in  a  much 
worse  and  waterlogged  con¬ 
dition  in  the  spring  than 
ground  that  had  been  left 
undug,  and  was  far  from 
being  in  a  suitable  state  for 
the  getting  in  of  the  crops. 

This  was  not  quite  the 
result  I  had  hoped  and  looked 
for,  especially  after  my  assiduous  care  and  attention  to 
the  not  putting  off  digging,  &c.,  till  to-morrow  when  it 
could  well  be  done  to-day.  True,  I  might  have  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  fact — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  forwardness 
of  the  digging  and  manuring  was  concerned — that  I 
had  gained  a  day,  not  lost  one,  like  the  lazy  gardener 
of  the  before-mentioned  calendar  writer  ;  but  the  after¬ 
results  clearly  showed  that  the  old  proverb,  “More 
haste,  worst  speed,”  could  apply  even  to  early  digging, 
trenching,  and  manuring  of  ground. 

The  fact  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  and  which  we  cultivate  principally 
for  vegetables,  is  a  stiff  clayey  loam  resting  on  a  deep 
bed  of  clay,  and  is  very  retentive  of  moisture,  friable 
enough  when  dry,  but  very  sticky  when  wet,  and 
capable  of  being  beat  down  as  hard  as  a  board  with 
heavy  rains.  If  it  is  worked  or  trodden  upon  when  wet 
on  the  surface  or  full  of  moisture,  it  turns  up  again  in 
close  livery  lumps,  and  in  this  condition  dries  very  hard 
and  steely-like  under  a  few  hours  of  sunshine,  and 
requires  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  break  it  to  pieces 
again  before  anything  like  a  fit  surface  can  be  made 
ready  for  either  seeds  or  plants. 

I  have  always  found  our  soil  that  is  trenched  up  in 
early  winter  to  be  wetter  in  the  spring,  and  takes  s 
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longer  time  to  dry  on  its  surface,  than  ground  that  has 
not  been  dug  or  trenched  ;  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  as 
the  operation  of  digging  dislocates,  so  to  speak,  and 
stops  up  all  the  natural  drains  or  outlets  for  the  water 
formed  by  earthworms  and  deep-rooting  of  plants  of  the 
previous  crop,  the  sub-soil  being  of  a  tenacious  clay, 
holding  the  water  as  in  a  pan  and  keeping  the  soil 
above  in  a  constantly  saturated  state  all  the  winter, 
rendering  it  very  unworkable,  and  in  anything  but  a 
fit  condition  in  the  spring  for  the  putting  in  of  seeds 
or  plants,  the  crops — especially  root  crops— doing  badly 
on  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  invariably  found  the  plots 
of  ground  that  have  been  left  undisturbed,  and  with  the 
remnants  of  the  previous  crops  still  in  the  ground,  and 
all  the  natural  drains  formed  by  the  worms  and  roots, 
still  intact  and  in  working  order,  carrying  off  all  the 
surplus  water,  till  the  beginning  of  March,  to  be  in  a 
drier  and  more  friable  condition,  easier  to  work,  and 
altogether  in  a  better  state  for  the  reception  of  the 
crops  than  the  ground  that  is  trenched  in  early  winter. 
It  will  also  be  found  that  frost  penetrates  to  a  much 
greater  depth  the  ground  that  is  compact  and  left  un¬ 
disturbed  through  the  winter  than  it  does  the  early 
turned-up  soil  lying  light  on  its  surface. 

From  a  study  of  the  foregoing  facts,  I  some  years 
ago  prepared  a  calendar  of  operations  to  suit  our  peculiar 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  soil,  to  which  we  faith¬ 
fully  adhere,  and  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  results.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  divide 
our  ground  now  into  two  plots,  each  undergoing,  on 
alternate  years,  a  thorough  manuring  and  early  winter 
trenching. 

The  early  trenched  and  manured  plot  we  crop  with 
Peas,  Beans,  and  the  principal  kinds  of  winter  stuff, 
the  rows  of  the  former  being  placed  at  wide  intervals, 
and  the  spaces  between  cropped  with  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Broccoli,  Savoys,  Kales,  &c.  The  other  plot  of  ground 
is  reserved  for  Potatos  and  root  crops  generally,  and  is 
left  undisturbed  until  the  beginning  of  March,  when  it 
is  dug  and  broken  up  as  deeply  as  possible  with  steel 
forks  ;  and  as  this  was  the  plot  of  ground  that  had  the 
heavy  manuring  and  deep  trenching  the  previous  year, 
no  manure  is  given  or  used  for  the  root  crops  beyond  a 
little  artificial,  which  is  sown  in  the  drills  at  the  time 
the  crops  are  put  in. 

The  soil  mostly  turns  up  in  a  dry  and  friable 
condition,  and  we  not  infrequently  put  in  our  crops  of 
Potatos  as  the  digging  proceeds,  Carrots,  Beet,  Salsafy, 
and  other  roots  being  left  to  be  put  in  in  their  due 
season.  We  mostly  experience  a  few  sharp  dry  frosts 
through  March,  and  thus  a  nicely  pulverised  seed  bed 
is  secured  for  the  crops  ;  the  soil  at  the  same  time  lays 
light  and  well  divided  through  the  mass  to  the  depth 
the  Carrots,  &c. ,  will  reach.  We  therefore  mostly  secure 
clean  and  shapely  roots  of  these  several  crops,  and  much 
superior  to  what  we  formerly  obtained  from  early  winter- 
trenched  ground. 

There  is  plenty  of  heavy  ground  resting  on  clay 
similar  to  ours  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
cultivators  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  can  bear  me  out 
in  the  foregoing  remarks  on  early  versus  late  winter 
and  early  spring-trenched  ground,  and  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  therefrom  as  to  the  necessity  of  being  guided 
by  their  own  calendars. — J.  Kipling,  Knebworth. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 
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Spuing  Bedding. 

During  mild  weather,  all  plants  intended  for  spring 
bedding  should  be  transplanted  without  further  delay 
to  the  positions  they  are  intended  to  occupy  when  in 
bloom.  This  applies  to  Daisies,  Wallflowers,  Silene 
pendula  compacta,  Arabis  albida,  A.  a.  variegata, 
A.  lucida  variegata,  Aubrietias,  and  other  things  of  that 
nature.  Spring-flowering  bulbs  should,  of  course,  have 
been  planted  in  October  or  November  ;  but  if  the 
operation  has  been  delayed,  it  should  be  seen  to  at  once, 
as  the  bulbs  are  making  determined  efforts  to  grow,  and 
will  accordingly  soon  lose  in  substance  and  vitality  if 
longer  kept  out  of  the  soil.  Before  commencing  to 
plant,  the  beds  should  be  manured,  dug,  and  dressed. 
Old  hot-bed  manure  constitutes  a  good  dressing,  and  if 
the  soil  is  naturally  heavy,  a  quantity  of  half-rotted 
leaf-soil  will  do  much  to  lighten  it.  Lift  the  plants 
with  a  fairly  good  ball  of  earth,  and  re-plant  them  in  the 
beds  with  a  trowel.  Daisies,  Arabis,  and  Aubrietias 
should  he  broken  up  into  moderately  small  pieces  if 
they  have  not  already  been  so  treated  when  lifted  from 
the  beds  last  summer.  The  best  and  neatest  effects  are 


obtained  when  all  the  plants  in  any  one  line  are  made 
nearly  as  equal  in  size  as  possible. 

Protecting  Carnations  from  Sparrows. 

As  food  becomes  scarce  in  the  winter,  sparrows  render 
themselves  obnoxious  by  eating  and  picking  the  leaves 
of  Carnations  to  pieces.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  in  spring,  when  the  young  leaves  begin  to  push  ; 
and  in  all  town  and  suburban  gardens  these  marauding 
birds  attack  not  merely  Carnations,  but  Primroses, 
Cowslips,  and  Crocuses  (especially  the  yellow  kinds),  as 
well  as  Peas  and  other  vegetables  that  may  be  coming 
through  the  ground.  A  very  effective  method  of  dealing 
with  them  is  to  stick  small  wooden  pegs  into  the 
ground,  and  run  a  few  black  threads  from  one  to  the 
other.  This  puzzles  and  frightens  them  so  that  not¬ 
withstanding  their  audacity,  the  Carnations  are  left 
alone.  Without  some  such  method  as  this,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  flowers  at  all  in  some  gardens,  the 
leaves  being  eaten  until  the  crown  of  the  plant  is 
reached  and  destroyed.  After  growth  has  fairly  com¬ 
menced  late  in  spring,  green  and  other  more  agree¬ 
able  food  becomes  plentiful,  which  the  birds  naturally 
seek. 

Pruning  Vines. 

The  owners  of  greenhouses  frequently  have  an  ambition 
to  possess  a  Vine,  which  can,  of  course,  be  easily 
procured  by  anyone  ;  but  then  comes  the  question  of 
growing  it.  The  great  stumbling-block  with  many  is 
the  matter  of  pruning.  The  Vines  are  generally 
allowed  to  luu  riot  all  through  the  summer,  till  there 
is  literally  no  breathing  space  for  the  foliage,  and  light 
is  altogether  prevented  from  reaching  it.  Pruning 
should  be  taken  in  hand  immediately,  and  carried  out 
with  a  fearless  hand  all  through  the  summer,  so  that 
no  unnecessary  wood  may  be  developed  at  all  beyond 
that  which  is  absolutely  needful.  The  main  rods, 
whatever  their  number,  should  be  trained  straight  up 
under  the  glass  of  the  roof,  at  3  ft.  or  3J  ft.  apart  from 
rod  to  rod.  No  excuse  should  be  made  for  allowing  a 
greater  number,  because  the  lateral  shoots  from  them 
will  occupy  all  the  available  space.  At  the  present 
time  all  these  laterals  should  be  cut  back  to  a  good 
bud,  as  near  the  base  of  the  same  as  possible.  They 
will,  of  course,  present  a  naked  appearance ;  but  this 
is  as  it  should  be  at  this  season  of  the  year.  All  the 
rough  loose  bark,  if  there  is  any,  should  be  rubbed  off 
with  the  hand,  to  destroy  lodgment  for  insects,  and 
should  there  have  been  any  on  the  Vines  the  previous 
season,  carefully  scrub  or  wash  the  bark  with  a  solution 
of  Gishurst  Compound  to  destroy  what  eggs  may  be 
deposited  upon  them.  A  painter’s  half-worn  brush  is 
a  good  thing  to  do  it  with,  for  then  the  insecticide  can 
be  well  rubbed  into  every  crevice  of  the  bark,  and 
every  cranny  where  the  spurs  join  the  main  stems. 

Auriculas  in  Frames. 

Owing  to  the  mild  weather  which  has  prevailed  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  months,  Auriculas  are 
greener  than  they  should  be  at  this  season  if  resting 
properly.  Great  attention  must  therefore  be  given 
them  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  to  keep  them  sturdy 
and  firm.  The  sashes  should  be  well-tilted  up  every 
day,  unless  frost  prevails.  On  fine  dry  days  the  lights 
had  better  be  entirely  removed,  so  as  to  allow  the  air 
to  play  freely  amongst  them,  and  dry  up  superfluous 
moisture.  At  such  times  the  plants  may  be  gone  over, 
to  remove  dead  and  decaying  leaves,  which  would  soon 
affect  others,  and  might  even  cause  the  destruction  of 
the  crown  of  the  plant  itself. 

American  Blight. 

Those  whose  trees  are  infested  with  this  pest  in  summer, 
should  go  over  the  tress  carefully  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  wherever  the  insects  are  detected  by  their 
bluish  black  colour,  or  by  the  presence  of  woolly 
matter,  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  all  infested  parts 
should  be  well  scrubbed  with  a  half-worn  painter’s 
brush,  just  kept  moist  with  paraffin,  or  with  a  strong 
solution  of  Gishurst  Compound.  The  same  might  be 
repeated  at  intervals  during  summer,  and  the  pest  will 
be  thoroughly  kept  under. 

- - - 

WHAT  IS  A  BEGONIA?- II. 

( Concluded  from  p.  261 ). 

Propagation. 

There  are  two  very  important  means  by  which 
Begonias  may  be  increased,  namely,  by  seeds  and  by 
vegetative  reproduction  ;  and  the  relative  value  of  each 
depends  upon  the  particular  kinds  to  be  propagated. 
All  species  that  produce  seeds  readily  may  be  most 


expeditiously  increased  by  raising  seedlings,  a  fact 
which  will  be  readily  granted  when  we  recall  to  mind 
the  enormous  number  of  minute  seeds  contained  in  a 
single  capsule.  The  extreme  fecundity  of  a  Begonia 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  an  Orchid,  while  the 
facility  with  which  the  former  may  be  germinated  and 
grown  into  plants  is  a  thousand  times  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  Orchids,  as  most  cultivators  of  both  classes 
of  plants  are  prepared  to  admit.  Except,  however,  in 
the  case  of  new  kinds,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  new 
sorts  by  cross-breeding  and  hybridisation,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  tuberous  Begonias,  seed  raising  is  but  little 
practised.  It  is,  moreover,  the  most  expeditious, 
most  natural  and  satisfactory  method  of  increasing  the 
popular  tuberous  race,  whether  for  pot  culture  or  for 
bedding  out,  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Vegetative  reproduction  for  convenience  sake  may  be 
sub-divided  into  some  half  a  dozen  headings,  namely, 
cuttings,  rhizomes,  tubers,  bulbils,  buds  and  leaves. 
Taken  in  its  widest  sense,  and  for  the  largest  number 
of-species,  the  practice  of  increasing  stock  by  cuttings 
is  more  important  to  cultivators  than  all  the  other  five 
methods  put  together.  All  the  shrubby  kinds  can  be 
struck  from  cuttings  at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  one  establishment  for  pot  work.  The 
necessary  stock  of  B.  incarnata  atropurpurea,  B.  ascot- 
ensis,  B.  semperflorens,  B.  Carrieri,  and  others  of  that 
class  used  for  bedding  purposes,  is  obtained  in  this  way. 
The  tuberous  kinds  are  propagated  to  a  great  extent 
by  taking  cuttings,  because  this  is  almost  the  only 
way  of  preserving  choice  varieties  true  to  name. 
Plants  raised  in  this  way  are,  however,  often  very 
difficult  to  establish,  because  although  tubers  are 
readily  produced,  many  of  the  latter  never  develop 
buds,  so  that  their  existence  cannot  be  prolonged  even 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  propagator.  There  is  less 
difficulty,  however,  with  several  other  herbaceous 
kinds  ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  Adonis  and  John 
Heal  amongst  the  winter-flowering  hybrids  can  be 
propagated  like  weeds  by  cuttings. 

Rhizomes  are  procumbent,  generally  fleshy  stems, 
and  where  they  occur,  as  in  B.  rhizocaulis,  B.  rex  and 
others  of  that  class,  every  piece  with  a  bud  may  be  cut 
off  and  rooted.  Tubers  are  not  confined  to  the  modem 
race  enjoying  the  appellation  of  tuberous,  but  exist 
also  in  B.  tuberosa,  B.  geranifolia,  B.  octopetala, 
B.  picta,  B.  Martiana,  and  several  others,  all  of  which 
may  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  tubers,  preserving 
a  bud  on  each  portion.  Some  deny  it  in  the  case  of 
the  tuberous  summer-flowering  hybrids,  but  it  is 
feasible  enough,  although  not  a  very  expeditious 
method,  nor,  perhaps,  to  be  recommended.  Leafy 
buds  are  produced  all  over  the  stems  of  B.  phyllo- 
maniaca,  but  as  a  means  of  propagation  they  are  not 
very  important. 

Bulbils  are  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence,  either 
singly  or  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  various 
parts  of  the  stems.  Instances  of  this  kind  occur  in 
B.  bulbulifera,  B.  Martiana,  B.  Evansiana,  and  others. 
In  some  few  cases  a  process  of  a  similar  kind  develops 
on  the  midrib  of  a  leaf  close  to  the  base  of  the  lamina, 
as  occurs  in  Tolmiea  Menziesii  and  Nymphsea  Daub- 
neyana.  B.  socotrana,  John  Heal,  Winter  Gem,  and 
others,  produced  from  the  first-named,  develop  little 
bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  annual  stem,  or  close  to  it 
The  small  bulbs  constitute  the  natural  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  last-named  winter-flowering  varieties  ;  but 
as  already  mentioned  they  may,  with  the  greatest 
facility,  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  bulbil- bearing 
species  may  be  rapidly  increased  by  that  means,  as 
those  who  grow  B.  Evansiana  (B.  discolor)  and  B. 
Martiana  well  know. 

A  number  of  Begonias  may  be  propagated  by  means 
of  leaves,  including  the  tuberous  kinds,  but  the  great 
facility  with  which  most  kinds  can  be  increased  from 
cuttings  renders  such  experiments  unnecessary.  It  is, 
however,  the  most  expedient  method  of  increasing  the 
stock  of  B.  rex,  its  hybrid  forms,  and  certain  other 
allied  species.  The  stronger  ribs  of  the  leaves  are  cut 
through,  and  the  whole  leaf  is  laid  on  a  coco-nut  fibre 
bed  in  a  pit,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand  placed  over 
them  to  keep  them  in  position  until  plantlets  are 
formed  ;  or  where  space  is  a  desideratum  the  midrib 
and  thicker  portions  of  the  leaves  are  cut  up  into  strips, 
forming  cuttings,  which  are  inserted  thickly  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil.  This  latter  method  is  adopted  in  some 
market  nurseries. 

Hybridisation. 

The  sole  object  of  cross-breeding  or  hybridisation  is  to 
obtain  new  and  improved  forms,  that  is,  from  a  horti¬ 
cultural  point  of  view.  The  grand  stride  that  has 
been  made  in  this  respect  amongst  the  tuberous 
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Begonias  since  the  first  introduction  in  1864  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  quite  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  whole  family  j  and  the  lapidity  with 
which  it  has  been  done  is  probably  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  any  other  plant  or  race  of  plants.  Improve¬ 
ments  amongst  garden  plants  have  been  numerous,  and 
iu  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  Chrysanthemum 
morifolium,  equally  extensive  ;  but  they  have  required 
a  much  greater  length  of  time  to  effect. 

Improvements  have  been  in  progress  amongst  other 
species  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be  ;  but  there  is  still  a  wide  field  open 
to  those  who  have  the  means,  and  care  to  carry  on  the 
work.  Even  amongst  tuberous  Begonias  it  cannot  be 
said  that  we  have  reached  the  standard  of  perfection 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  Cross-breeding  and 
hybridisation  may  still  be  carried  on  from  two  distinct 
points  of  view,  the  former  in  order  to  improve  already 
existing  hybrids  or  their  cross-bred  forms,  and  the 
latter  with  a  view  to  obtain  new  and  distinct  races. 
Gardeners,  generally,  who  grow  the  tuberous  kinds  might 
yet  effect  great  improvement  amongst  them,  remem¬ 
bering  that  seedlings  are  always  more  bushy  and  of  better 
habit°than  those  raised  from  cuttings.  It  is  necessary 
to  retain  varieties  of  sterling  merit,  and  if  need  be,  to 
propagate  them  from  cuttings  in  order  to  preserve  and 
disseminate  the  same  as  types  from  which  other 
similar  or  more  meritorious  varieties  may  be  obtained. 
Those  used  for  breeding  purposes  should  possess  some 
of  the  following  properties,  with  the  object  of  com¬ 
bining  as  many  of  them  as  possible  in  individuals  of 
the  progeny,  namely  :  form,  colour,  substance,  size, 
floriferousness,  good  habit,  hardiness  and  vigour  of 
constitution.  The  seed-bearing  plant  generally  in¬ 
fluences  the  habit  and  form  of  the  progeny,  and  the 
pollen-parent  that  of  colour,  but  this  rule  is  by  no 
means  absolute  amongst  Begonias. 

There  is  often  greater  difficulty  in  raising  double 
varieties  than  is  the  case  with  single  forms.  No  pollen 
can  be  obtained,  as  a  rule,  from  perfectly  double  male 
blooms,  unless  by  starvation  the  plants  are  induced  to 
develop  semi- double  ones.  Pollen  taken  from  these 
and  transferred  to  the  female  blooms  of  another  plant, 
also  having  double  male  blooms,  will  often  give  a  large 
percentage  of  good  doubles  amongst  the  progeny. 
Double  female  blooms  are  not  so  common  as  the  males, 
but  they  may  be  worked  upon,  provided  the  organs  of 
reproduction  are  not  destroyed.  It  often  happens, 
however,  when  perfectly  double,  that  the  carpellary 
leaves  are  carried  above  the  sepals,  and  spread  out  in 
petaloid  expansions,  more  or  less  perfectly  coloured, 
like  the  sepals,  and  bearing  myriads  of  ovules  naked 
and  exposed  on  their  upper  or  inner  surfaces.  In  such 
cases  nothing  can  be  done  with  them,  beyond  obtaining 
pollen  from  the  male  blooms  where  they  exist  on  the 
same  plant. 

Seed  Sowing. 

The  particular  time  at  which  seed  should  be  sown 
depends  upon  when  the  plants  are  wanted  to  flower, 
and  upon  convenience.  In  order  to  bloom  them  the 
first  year  from  seed,  the  latter  should  be  sown  in 
January  or  early  in  February,  either  for  pot  culture  or 
for  bedding  out  in  June.  Amateurs  having  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  greenhouse  only  may  sow  their  seed  in 
May,  June,  or  July,  covering  them  with  a  hand-light  ; 
but  seedlings  raised  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  more 
liable  to  damp  than  those  sown  earlier,  because  they 
are  then  frequently  attacked  with  a  fungus  that  des¬ 
troys  them.  This  difficulty  might  be  avoided  by 
sowing  later  in  the  year,  after  the  seed  of  the  current 
year  ripens,  and  by  keeping  the  seedlings  over  the 
winter  they  would  flower  the  succeeding  summer, 
whereas  they  could  not  be  flowered  earlier,  even  if  the 
plants  were  sown  in  May. 

When  sown  early  in  the  year,  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  pit  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  65°  to  70°. 
Use  a  compost  of  leaf-soil  with  a  small  quantity  of 
loam,  plenty  of  sand,  and  some  charcoal  to  keep  the 
compost  open,  and  drain  well.  Make  the  surface  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  water  with  a  rose,  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards  sow  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly.  Sprinkle 
with  silver  sand  or  finely  sifted  soil  to  keep  the  seeds 
iu  position  without  covering  them,  plunge  in  coco-nut 
fibre,  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass,  and  shade  when  neces¬ 
sary  till  the  seedlings  are  up.  Then  keep  the  pans 
near  the  glass,  to  keep  the  seedlings  sturdy,  and  shade 
only  from  bright  sunshine.  Prick  off  the  seedlings 
into  other  pans  or  boxes  as  soon  as  they  have  formed 
the  first  rough  leaf,  or  earlier  to  prevent  damping. 
They  may  be  transplanted  again  into  other  pans  or 
boxes,  and  when  growing  freely,  inure  them  to  a 
lower  temperature,  giving  more  air. — J.  F. 
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Adiantum  caudatum. 

This  beautiful  basket  plant  is  occasionally  spoken  of  as 
the  Walking  Fern,  although  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  the  appellation  more  properly  belongs  to  Asplenium 
rhizophyllum.  Such  a  name,  however,  is  warranted 
from  the  way  in  which  the  subject  of  this  notice 
develops  runner-like  structures,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
young  plant  is  produced.  A  second  runner  arises  from 
the  young  plant,  and  this  goes  on  for  a  number  of 
generations,  so  long  as  the  young  plants  can  root  into 
fresh  soil.  By  so  doing  the  Fern  may  be  said  to  walk 
over  the  ground.  The  fronds  of  A.  caudatum  are 
linear,  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  long  or  more,  simply  pinnate, 
and  often  terminate  in  the  runner-like  processes  above 
mentioned.  The  pinnae  are  oblong,  very  lop-sided,  as  if 
half  were  cut  away  on  the  lower  edge,  while  the  upper 
one  is  more  or  less  deeply  cut.  In  the  variety  A.  c. 
Edgworthii  the  pinnae  are  entire,  more  membraneous  in 
texture,  and  smooth.  In  gardens  A.  ciliatum  is  some¬ 
times  given  as  the  correct  name  of  this  plant.  For 
basket  work  in  the  Fernery  it  is  admirably  adapted, 
owing  to  the  drooping  habit  of  the  fronds,  often  aided 
by  the  weight  of  the  young  plants  suspended  from 
them. 

An  Electric  Thermometer  in  the  G-arden. 
In  some  of  the  hothouses  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  is 
a  useful  and  ingenious  contrivance  for  indicating  when 
the  temperature  falls  below  a  certain  given  minimum. 
The  thermometer  is  of  circular  outline,  and  has  a  dial- 
plate  in  front,  upon  which  the  degrees  are  marked, 
with  hands  like  that  of  a  watch,  which  turn  on  a  pivot 
so  as  to  indicate  the  temperature.  There  is  an  adjust¬ 
able  peg  that  may  be  set  at  any  given  figure,  so  that 
when  the  temperature  falls  to  that  degree  it  brings  the 
indicator  in  contact  with  the  adjustable  peg.  There  is 
an  electric  battery  in  connection  with  the  thermometer, 
and  that  again  with  a  bell  in  the  room  of  the  foreman 
gardener.  Accordingly,  when  the  temperature  in  one 
of  the  houses  falls  to  the  minimum  degree,  bringing  the 
indicator  in  contact  with  the  above-mentioned  adjust¬ 
able  peg,  the  electric  circuit  is  completed,  when  the 
bell  commences  ringing,  and  keeps  on  until  exhausted 
or  the  temperature  is  raised.  Any  oversight  or  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  stoker  may  therefore  be 
productive  of  much  annoyance  to  the  inmate  of  the 
room  in  which  the  bell  is  located,  and  this  may  be  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  sleepers 
should  be  enjoying  comfortable  repose. 

Abutilon  megapotamioum. 

The  specific  name  of  this  species  means  “  big  river," 
an  appellation  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  fact  that 
its  native  home  is  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  South 
America,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1864.  It 
is  also,  and  perhaps  better  known  in  gardens  under  the 
name  of  A.  vexillarium,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  also  got  disseminated  under  the  proper  name, 
which  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words — namely, 
megas,  great,  and  potamos,  a  river.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  therefore  at  seeing  some  bold  but  rather 
faulty  attempts  at  spelling  upon  labels  on  some 
occasions.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  small  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  most  others  ;  but  there  is  a  varie¬ 
gated  form,  the  leaves  of  which  are  more  or  less 
blotched  with  yellow,  and  when  in  good  condition  is 
very  ornamental,  especially  when  planted  out  of  doors 
in  summer  in  beds  amongst  other  kindred  subjects. 
The  ordinary  green  type  is,  however,  of  great  value  as 
a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  climber,  inasmuch  as  it 
flowers  continuously  for  many  months  in  the  year,  but 
particularly  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  five-angled 
crimson  calyx  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  Clero- 
dendrons,  and  owing  to  its  bright  colour  and  dura¬ 
bility  is  of  great  ornamental  value.  The  petals  are 
yellow,  but  neither  so  large  nor  so  conspicuous  as  those 
of  A.  venosum  and  most  of  the  garden  hybrids.  As  a 
climber  it  maybe  trained  to  a  height  of  12  ft.  to  20  ft., 
and  a  good  example  of  it  may  be  seen  at  Syon  House, 
Brentford. 

Hymenoeallia  macrostephana. 

The  flowering  period  of  this  species  is  sometimes 
stated  to  be  February,  but  when  a  batch  of  plants  is 
grown,  flowers  may  be  had  at  various  periods  of  the 
year,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  allied  Eucharis.  The 
segments  of  the  flower  are  long  and  narrow,  but  any 
deficiency  in  this  way  is  made  up  by  the  great  size  of 
the  crown,  which  is  widely  funnel  shaped,  and  more 
or  less  ragged  at  the  margins.  The  tube  of  the  flowers 


is  greenish,  and  the  anthers  yellow,  but  with  these 
exceptions  all  the  rest  is  pure  white.  Although  not  so 
long  lasting  as  the  Eucharis,  the  delicious  odour  of 
the  flowers  of  this  species  is  so  noticeable  a  feature,  that 
we  should  expect  the  plant  to  be  more  widely  culti¬ 
vated  than  it  is. 

Camellia,  Lady  Hume’s  Blush. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  festive  season,  and 
flowers  are  in  great  request,  especially  white  ones,  and 
heavy  demands  are  made  upon  any  plants  that  produce 
them,  and  which  are  of  moderate  shape  and  substance. 
Of  Camellias,  in  Lady  Hume’s  Blush,  we  have  still  a 
good  old  early  sort,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
delicate  of  whites  that  I  know  of.  It  commences  to 
open  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  on  the  wane,  and 
fills  up  a  slight  void  until  Alba  plena  and  others  come 
in.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  not  so  good  as  some 
others,  consequently  the  flowers  are  often  produced 
under  the  terminal,  but  pendulous  shoots.  As  I  am 
just  despatching  some  flowers  to  the  family,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  I  reserve  a  few  of  the  “Ladies’  Blushes,”  and 
send  them  to  you,  hoping  that  Catherine  Street  will 
not  be  jealous,  and  that  they  will  not  be  stranded  before 
their  arrival  at  No.  17. — B.  L. 

Hemionitis  palmata. 

Few  Ferns  possess  the  characteristic  appearance  of  this 
species.  The  leaves  are  palmately  five-lobed,  the  lobes 
bluntly  serrated,  and  the  terminal  one  is  but  little 
longer  than  the  rest.  Both  surfaces  are  thickly  covered 
with  hairs,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  fertile  fronds 
is  netted  all  over  with  a  beautiful  reticulation  of  the 
brownish  red  sori,  which  thus  follow  the  course  of  the 
venation.  It  is  tufted  in  habit,  neat  and  pretty,  and 
being  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  requires  a  stove  tem¬ 
perature.  The  neat  habit,  and  the  beautiful  and  inter¬ 
esting  arrangement  of  the  sori  appeal,  however,  to  all 
lovers  of  Ferns,  for  extended  cultivation.  There  are 
eight  known  species,  of  which  but  few  are  yet  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  they  differ  remarkably  from  that  under 
notice.  There  is  some  outward  resemblance  between 
it  and  small  or  young  specimens  of  Doryopttris  palmata  ; 
but  there  is  a  better  mimicry  in  Asplenium  Hemionitis, 
which  has  five-lobed  smooth  fronds,  but  a  very  different 
arrangement  of  the  fructification.  The  middle  lobe  of 
the  leaf  is  also  very  much  longer  than  the  rest,  making 
it  appear  more  hastate  than  palmate,  as  in  the  Fern 
under  notice. 

Preserving  Calceolarias  through  the 
Winter. 

It  is  both  honourable  and  elevating  for  any  gardener 
or  foreman  to  impart  hints  and  useful  information  for 
the  benefit  of  the  craft,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  my 
county  brother’s  letter  on  this  subject.  In  the  matter 
of  protection,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between 
your  correspondents,  if  we  allow  for  the  variation  in 
climate — advancing  northwards,  extra  protection  is 
naturally  needed.  Extremes  both  as  regards  coddling 
and  exposure  are  to  be  avoided,  prevention  at  all 
times  being  better  than  cure.  It  is  not  good  policy, 
even  in  Yorkshire,  to  leave  Calceolarias  entirely  un¬ 
protected.  Mr.  James  may  have  kept  his  three  years 
without  matting,  but  my  friend  fails  to  see  that 
nature  has  done  a  fair  share  for  him  ;  with  the  snow 
there  was  no  need  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  thicker  the 
covering  the  fresher  would  be  the  plants  when  it 
melted.  His  frames  on  the  7th  ult.,  although  left 
open  to  10°  of  frost,  were  the  previous  night  practically 
shut  by  a  natural,  4  ins.  thick,  white  mat.  Variability 
of  climate  must  originate  diversity  of  action,  even  in 
these  matters.  The  cultural  details  given  by  Mr. 
James  are  good,  and  his  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
lower  stratum  of  soot,  was  to  me  original. — A 
Yorkshire  Gardener. 

Two  Good  Strawberries  for  Forcing. 
Wf  cannot  yet  omit  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
from  the  list  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  for  early  work. 
A  good  opportunity  is  afforded  at  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  for  comparing  it  with  Noble,  which  has 
already  a  good  reputation  for  outdoor  work  as  a  large 
fruiting  and  very  early  kind.  Last  year  it  was  forced 
by  itself  and  gave  very  satisfactory  results.  A  batch 
of  Noble  and  another  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
were  started  about  the  middle  of  November  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  and  we  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  the  results  so  far  about  three 
weeks  ago.  Noble  gave  the  idea  of  being  a  second 
early  for  forcing  purposes,  as  a  few  only  of  the  plants 
had  opened  some  of  their  flowers.  The  plants,  however, 
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appeared  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  those  of  the 
variety  alongside  of  it.  Most  of  the  crowns  were, 
however,  showing  for  bloom,  and  gave  promise  of  even 
a  better  crop.  Vicomtesse,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in 
bloom  almost  to  a  plant,  but  the  flower  stems  were 
very  short,  and  had  not  then  attained  the  length  of 
the  leaves,  although  they  will,  no  doubt,  lengthen  as 
the  fruit  advances.  The  house  in  which  they  were 
being  grown  was  by  no  means  well  adapted  for  them, 
because  the  roof  was  very  low  and  badly  constructed, 
either  for  economising  sunlight  or  sun-heat.  There 
was,  however,  a  bed  of  fermenting  leaves  about  2  ft. 
deep,  and  beneath  this  was  ample  accommodation  for 
the  supply  of  artificial  heat  by  hot-water  pipes.  For 
the  heating  of  the  body  of  the  house  there  were  pipes 
also  above  the  bed,  so  that  what  is  lacking  in  the 
matter  of  sun-heat  can  be  supplied  by  means  of  coals. 
Forcing  is  largely  carried  on  here  ;  but  under  great 
difficulty  compared  with  what  the  cultivator  has  to 
contend  against  who  is  fortunately  more  distantly 
situated  from  the  smoke  and  fog  of  the  great  metropolis. 

The  Currant-Bud  Mite. 

In  May  last  a  correspondent  sent  me  a  few  twigs  of 
Black  Currant,  with  the  buds  in  a  diseased  condition, 
from  Comrie,  Perthshire.  When  a  bud  was  opened 
under  water  a  great  number  of  minute  white  mites  were 
washed  out.  They  are  elongated  in  form,  and  of  such 
a  size  as  to  be  seen  against  a  black  surface  by  the  naked 
eye.  By  piercing  the  young  leaves  they  cause  them  to 
become  tumid  and  unable  to  open  out.  It  seems  that 
the  disease  was  unknown  in  the  above  district  until 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years.  My  advice  as  to 
its  amelioration  was  identical  with  that  you  have  given 
at  p.  252.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  mycelium  of 
a  fungus  was  present  in  some  of  the  diseased  buds,  in 
all  probability  a  follower,  not  an  antecedent  of  the  mite. 

• — J.  IVilson,  D.Sc.,  University ,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. 

Hardiness  of  Anemone  coronaria. 

The  usual  flowering  period  of  the  Poppy  Anemone  is 
April  and  May,  but  seedlings  according  to  the  time  of 
sowing  and  planting  may  be  made  to  flower  freely  in 
autumn.  One  would,  however,  hardly  expect  to  see  it 
in  all  its  freshness  and  beauty  in  the  open  border  at 
Christmas,  yet  we  noted  it  in  full  bloom  for  some  time 
previous  to  and  since  that  time.  It  stood  several 
degrees  of  frost  on  Christmas  morning,  yet  the  bright 
colours  appeared  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  only  after  the 
flower  was  getting  old  did  the  sepals  appear  somewhat 
sullied  and  weather  worn  at  the  edges.  This  speaks 
volumes  for  the  hardiness,  not  merely  of  the  foliage, 
because  that  is  well  known,  but  of  the  fully  expanded 
bloom.  Furthermore,  a  cool  moist  atmosphere  is 
thoroughly  to  the  liking  of  this  species,  for  it  thrives 
and  flowers  profusely  in  northern  gardens  in  any  good 
soil,  and  without  the  least  preparation  being  made  for 
it.  We  should  have  been  less  surprised  to  see  A. 
fulgens  in  bloom  at  this  time,  because  it  naturally 
flowers  early. 

- *>$*« - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

As  far  as  Orchids  are  concerned,  the  new  year  cannot  be 
said  to  bring  with  it  any  important  operations,  coming 
as  it  does  at  a  time  when  the  bulk  of  the  plants  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  resting  period,  There  are,  however, 
many  which  keep  slowly  growing  all  through  the 
winter,  and  the  cultivator  finds  that,  with  the  weather 
constantly  changing,  he  has  to  he  always  on  the  alert, 
if  these  receive  the  careful  attention  that  they  need,  so 
that  they  may  be  happy  in  their  surroundings.  As  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  there  are  many  plants  which 
feel  the  invigorating  effects  of  increased  light,  and  the 
time  will  soon  be  at  hand  when  they  will  require  re¬ 
potting  ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  sufficient 
materials  are  in  stock,  and  prepared  for  use,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  delay  when  the  pressure  comes. 
Short  woody  sphagnum  moss  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  the  long  spindly  stuff  which  is  found  growing  in 
ponds,  as  only  the  green  heads  of  the  latter  are  of  any 
real  use.  If  a  quantity  is  likely  to  be  required,  it  is 
best  to  obtain  a  supply  when  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurs,  as  it  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  couple  of 
months  in  a  cool  place,  and  can  then  be  picked  over  as 
time  permits.  Empty  teak  baskets,  rafts,  and  cylinders 
which  have  been  used  before,  should  be  scalded  and 
thoroughly  scrubbed,  as  well  as  pots,  pans,  and  crocks, 
before  being  considered  fit  for  use  again. 

Odontoglossums  should  now  be  rapidly  pushing  up 
spikes,  but  if  any  plants  which  have  nearly  finished 


their  bulbs  have  failed  to  throw  up  there  will  be  no 
harm  in  keeping  them  moderately  dry  at  the  roots  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  as  by  that  means  they  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  do  so.  Young  plants  of  0.  Hallii,  0. 
sceptrum  and  0.  cirrhosum  are  amongst  the  most 
likely  kinds  to  need  this  treatment,  if  they  are  to  add 
to  the  wealth  of  flower  later  on.  We  have  frequently 
seen  Odontoglossums  in  collections  almost  flowerless 
year  after  year,  in  consequence  of  being  kept  too  hot 
and  close  ;  splendid  bulbs  and  verdant  green  leaves 
are  good,  but  plants  with  a  bronzy  tinge  and  well- 
ripened  bulbs,  crowned  with  stout  spikes,  are  more 
likely  to  be  appreciated.  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
0.  Hallii  does  not  assume  the  bronzy  red  tint  peculiar 
to  0.  crispum  when  grown  along  with  it  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances. 

Cypripediums  which  have  passed  out  of  flower  and 
started  young  growths  should  be  re-potted  now  if  they 
require  it,  or  broken  up  if  too  large  ;  while  any  which 
are  not  doing  satisfactorily  had  better  be  shaken  clean 
out  and  re-potted  into  pots  only  just  large  enough  to 
hold  them,  filled  half  full  of  crocks,  and  with  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  only  a  little  higher  than  the  rim 
of  the  pot.  The  system  of  mounding  up  the  potting 
material  several  inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  which 
was  in  vogue  some  time  ago,  has  now  happily  not 
many  advocates,  for  experience  has  taught  Cypripedium 
growers  that  the  plants  do  better  when  not  mounded 
up  so  high.  C.  Sanderianum,  C.  Rothschildianum 
and  C.  Elliottianum  are  all  much  slower  at  emitting 
roots  and  becoming  established  than  the  majority  of 
imported  Cypripedes,  and  should  not  be  overpotted  at 


Lahha  anceps  Yeitchiana. 


the  start,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  like  a  great  amount 
of  compost  to  grow  in  until  well  rooted  and  established. 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  now  opening  its  flowers  will 
require  keeping  moist  so  as  to  enable  it  to  finish  up  its 
growths,  as  well  as  the  endless  forms  of  Odontoglossum 
Rossii  majus,  which  are  so  pretty  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  moreover  plants  that  may  be  grown  to 
perfection  by  amateurs. —  W.  P. 

L/elia  anceps  Veitchiana. 

As  the  season  comes  round,  the  Orchid  houses  are 
rendered  gay  for  a  time  with  the  handsome  flowers  of 
this  species,  and  the  blooming  of  new  importations  is 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  for  novelties  sufficiently 
distinct  to  merit  a  varietal  name.  Already  the  named 
sorts  number  sixteen  at  least,  independently  of  the 
type,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  many  unnamed 
kinds  in  cultivation,  the  variability  of  the  species 
warrants  the  expectation  of  fine  things  yet  to  come. 
The  variety  we  figure  was  first  described  about  six 
years  ago,  and  still  holds  its  own  as  a  beautiful 
sort.  It  differs  from  the  type  in  colour  only.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  but  the  lip  exhibits  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  colour  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  L.  a. 
Percivaliana.  The  side  lobes  are  beautifully  marked 
with  mauve-purple,  simple  or  forked  lines,  while  the 
terminal  lobe  is  light  purplish  mauve  with  darker 
nerves.  The  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  this 
distribution  of  colour. 

Corticoatzontecoxochitl. 

Readers  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  terribly  unpro¬ 
nounceable  word  here  given.  It  is  merely  the  native 
name  of  Cattleya  citrina,  and  if  the  barbarians  of 
Mexico  can  remember  and  pronounce  such  a  name, 
surely  we  in  this  land  of  enlightenment  ought  not  to 


be  frightened  at  Latin  and  Greek  names,  the  worst  of 
which  are  easy  compared  with  the  above.  The  Cattleya 
in  question  is  notable  also  as  being  the  only  species 
occurring  in  a  wild  state  in  Mexico  itself.  It  inhabits 
elevated  mountain  ranges  at  altitudes  varying  from 
6,000  ft.  to  7,500  ft.  ;  and  under  cultivation  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  refractory  of  all  species  to  maintain  in 
health  and  vigour  for  any  continuous  length  of  time. 
The  greatest  success  in  this  country,  perhaps,  is  attained 
by  wiring  the  clumps  of  pseudo-bulbs  with  peat,  crocks, 
&e.,  into  shallow  pans,  so  that  the  leaves  or  apex  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  can  be  hung  downwards,  and  suspending 
them  from  the  roof  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house,  where  they  will  get  a  maximum  of  light  and 
plenty  of  ventilation.  Very  little  water  is  required 
during  the  resting  season,  but  when  making  growth  a 
liberal  supply,  given  by  dipping,  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Oncidium  cebolleta. 

The  upright,  terete  or  rush-like,  but  rigid  dark  green 
leaves  of  this  species  are  strikingly  different  from  the 
greater  bulk  of  those  of  its  congeners.  0.  teretifolium 
and  0.  Jonesianum  have  similar  foliage,  but  that  of  the 
latter  is  naturally  pendent  instead  of  being  upright. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  represented  by  little  else 
except  a  channel  along  one  side,  all  the  rest  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  back  of  the  leaf,  as  if  it  had  been  rolled 
up  like  a  piece  of  parchment.  O.  cebolleta  is  said  to 
be  a  summer-flowering  species,  but  at  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  it  flowers  about  mid-winter,  when  the  blooms 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  fogs  which  are  so 
prevalent  over  the  metropolis  in  winter.  The  scapes 
are  panicled,  and  as  rigidly  erect  as  the  leaves,  but  of 
course  much  thinner,  and  attain  a  height  of  20  ins.  to 
30  ins.  or  more.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  small,  and 
yellow  blotched  with  brownish  red,  while  the  lip  is 
almost  wholly  yellow.  The  latter  organ  constitutes  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  flower,  and  is  deeply  three- 
lobed  ;  the  lateral  lobes  are  close  to  the  base,  and  so 
large  that  they  appear  like  petals,  and  almost  conceal 
the  real  ones. 

A  White-margined  Cypripedium  insigne, 
There  is  a  form  of  Cypripedium  insigne  at  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  which  appears  to  be  of  hybrid  origin,  and  on 
examination  gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  its  having 
resulted  from  C.  insigne  Maulei  fertilised  with  the 
pollen  of  C.  villosum.  At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be 
C.  insigne  albo-marginatum,  because  its  upper  sepal  is 
furnished  with  a  broadish  white  margin  extending  to 
the  base  or  nearly  so.  Its  affinity  with  C.  i.  Maulei  is 
evidenced  by  the  upper  third  of  its  length  being  white, 
at  the  base  of  which  there  are  some  violet  blotches, 
while  the  lower  two-thirds  exhibit  the  usual  spotting 
of  C.  insigne.  There  is,  however,  scarcely  enough  of 
white  on  the  upper  portion,  and  too  few  of  the  violet 
blotches  for  C.  i.  Maulei.  Then  there  is  some 
evidence  of  its  hybrid  origin  in  the  large  staminode, 
and  in  the  shape  of  the  light  brown  lip,  the  erect 
auricles  of  which  are  very  long  and  pointed,  quite 
unlike  the  ordinary  forms  of  C.  insigne. 

- ->3E<- - 

THE  FLOWER  INDUSTRY  IN 

THE  ISLES  OF  SCILLY. 

Of  course,  everybody  who  has  a  yard  of  land  to  spare 
grows  flowers  — not  Narcissus  only,  but  Wallflowers, 
Stocks,  and  Marguerites.  There  are  acres  of  Wall¬ 
flowers  planted  out  in  Scilly  this  year,  all  looking 
healthy,  and  some  in  flower  now.  There  are  also  a  few 
Daffodils  in  bloom,  but  they  are  weaklings  which 
probably  did  not  flower  last  season.  January  is  the 
beginning  of  the  flower  season  for  Scilly,  and  the  work 
gradually  increases  until  in  April,  May,  and  June  every¬ 
one  is  working  at  high  pressure.  The  fields— huge 
gardens  rather — are  masses  of  yellow  or  white,  where 
one  could  pick  a  thousand  bunches  and  the  farmer 
hardly  miss  them,  while  the  perfume  which  the  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  flowers  produce  pervades  everywhere. 
When  the  quantity  is  small,  the  picking  and  packing 
for  market  presents  little  difficulty  ;  but  where  tens  of 
thousands  of  flowers  have  to  be  picked,  and  often 
despatched  in  two  or  three  days,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  growers,  the  preparations  for  market  become  a 
serious  matter.  One  day  every  available  hand  is 
picking  flowers,  and  generally  a  number  of  children 
are  pressed  into  this  service.  The  next  day,  perhaps, 
some  pick,  and  some  strip  and  tie  the  blossoms.  A 
certain  amount  of  care  is  needful  to  pick  the  flowers 
properly  ;  they  must  be  a  certain  degree  opened,  and 
when  open,  must  stand  until  they  reach  a  good  colour. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  strictly  in  confidence, 
of  course,  that  in  the  early  spring  when  the  sun  is  shy, 
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and  during  extra  busy  times  when  the  supply  seems 
uuable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  the  flowers 
obtain  their  “standard  colour”  quite  as  well  and  much 
more  rapidly  in  an  oven,  or  specially  constructed 
forcing  stove.  The  stripping  and  tying  process  is  the 
principal  operation,  for  on  the  neatness  with  which  this 
is  done  depends  largely  the  amount  of  the  cheque  to 
be  received  at  the  end  of  the  week.  A  box  of  flowers, 
neatly  arranged  and  tied  closely,  will  realise  much 
more  than  a  box  just  thrown  together. 

The  stripping  and  tying  of  Narcissus  is  simply  child’s 
play  compared  with  the  preparation  of  Wallflowers,  or 
“Walls,”  as  they  are  shortly  termed,  and  Stocks. 
These  have  to  be  relieved  of  their  lower  bristling 
leaves,  and  generally  trimmed  into  shape  before  they 
can  be  tied  together,  and  when  it  is  added  that  three 
or  four  “maunds’’  are  often  brought  into  the  kitchen 
to  be  despatched  by  the  next  mail,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  womankind,  on  whom  this  branch  of 
the  work  usually  falls,  feel  no  very  great  affection 
for  the  velvety  “  Walls  ”  !  After  being  tied  into 
bunches  of  twelve  stems  the  flowers  are  placed  in  water, 
and  at  this  stage  they  present  a  sight  unequalled  in 
England.  Imagine  washing  trays,  tubs,  baths,  boxes, 
tins  of  every  size  and  shape  filled  with  yellow  blossoms, 
relieved  by  the  deep  brown  of  the  Wallflower,  or 
brilliant  scarlet  of  the  Anemone  fulgens,  all  grouped 
together.  They  look  beautiful  enough  in  the  fields, 
but  the  burst  of  colour  presented  by  thousands  of 
“Daffs  ”  arranged  within  a  small  compass  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  In  the  water  they  remain  to  open, 
and  generally  improve  until  the  “steamer  day” 
arrives.  The  afternoon  before  the  steamer  leaves  for 
Penzance  the  packing  of  the  flowers  is  commenced. 
Then  that  which  is  to  make  or  mar  the  venture  has  to 
be  decided — namely,  the  market  to  which  the  flowers 
shall  be  sent.  Now,  each  flower  salesman  in  the 
different  centres  has  an  agent  at  Scilly  to  whom  baskets 
are  consigned,  and  telegrams  sent  giving  the  prices  of 
flowers  and  the  prospects  for  the  next  market. 

Well,  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  before  the  flowers 
are  despatched,  some  one  off  a  farm  will  gallop  into 
town  and  go  from  agent  to  agent  with  the  familiar 
question,  “What  price  fulgens?”  “What  does 
Jacobs  say  to-day  ?  ”  or  inquire  about  any  other 
flower  which  may  be  foremost  at  the  time.  Some  days 
the  agent  will  come  out  smiling  with  his  telegram — 
“Send  as  many  flowers  as  possible  ;  great  demand  !  ” 
But  at  other  times  he  leaves  his  telegram  inside,  and 
comes  to  the  door  with  a  rueful  face— “  Bad  weather 
to-day  ;  no  sale  ” — that  is  then  the  answer  he  has  to 
give.  Having  got  the  various  prices,  the  messenger 
will  ride  home  and  tell  his  master,  “Daffs”  are  so 
much,  “  Walls,”  “  Leedsi,”  “Sol-dors”  and  the  others 
so  much,  and  report  on  the  markets  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  various  agents.  It  is  surprising  how 
well  the  Scillonians  battle  with  the  names  of  their 
bulbs.  Most  of  them  are  unspellable  and  unpronounce¬ 
able  by  ordinary  mortals,  yet  the  islanders  converse 
familiarly  to  each  other  about  them,  and  do  it  well, 
too,  as  learned  men  have  admitted,  when  we  remember 
that  Latin  is  not  taught  in  the  schools.  Those  names 
which  are  too  much  even  for  their  powers  they  calmly 
drop,  and  use  others  less  exhausting  to  the  tongue. 

On  the  report  of  his  messenger  the  farmer  decides  to 
whom  he  will  entrust  the  sale  of  his  flowers  on  the 
morrow.  But  before  this  critical  point  has  been 
decided,  little  boxes,  specially  made  for  the  purpose, 
have  been  brought  out,  and  into  each  about  five  dozen 
bunches  of  flowers  have  been  laid  very  methodically. 
First  pillows  of  hay  or  Ferns  are  laid  at  the  ends  of 
the  box,  on  which  the  first  row  of  flowers  is  rested. 
The  second  row  is  placed  on  the  first,  and  so  on  until 
the  box  is  full.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  put  over  them, 
with  a  ticket  saying  the  number  of  bunches  the  box 
contains,  after  which  the  cover  is  nailed  on  and 
labelled ;  then  the  flowers  are  ready  for  market. 
Until  a  year  or  two  ago  the  flowers  were  invariably  sent 
off  in  large  wicker  “  flats  ”  belonging  to  the  salesmen, 
who  charged  10  per  cent,  for  the  loan  of  the  basket  and 
their  fee  as  the  auctioneer.  But  now  the  larger  growers 
have  quantities  of  thin  wood  cut  in  the  necessary 
lengths  sent  them,  from  which  they  knock  together 
their  own  boxes,  and  save  2J  per  cent,  of  the  salesman’s 
fee.  The  packing  and  labelling  being  completed,  the 
work  is  put  aside  until  the  next  morning,  when  the 
carts  are  loaded.  Then  from  seven  until  ten  in  the 
morning  one  long  string  ot  carts  goes  rattling  through 
the  town  to  the  pier  where  the  steamer  lies. 

Here  the  boxes  are  unloaded  and  given  over  to  the 
steamship  agent,  who  flits  hither  and  thither  amongst 
the  flowers  like  the  busy  bee  “improving  each  shining 


hour,”  not  gathering  honey,  however,  but  making  out 
waybills  and  completing  necessary  arrangements.  On 
stormy  mornings,  when  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  steamer  will  venture  out,  if  the  captain  decides  to 
go,  the  “  Blue  Peter  ’’  sailing  flag  is  hoisted,  and  a  long 
whistle  is  given  the  steam  “hooter.”  The  Lady  of  the 
Isles  used  to  make  one  trip  with  flowers  every  Monday, 
but  the  day  has  since  been  changed  to  Tuesday.  To 
prepare  the  flowers  by  Monday,  meant  working  on 
Sunday  night,  or  rather,  Monday  morning  ;  for  the 
Scillonians  say  they  always  used  to  wait  until  12,  the 
midnight  hour,  had  struck.  Anyhow,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  most  inconvenient,  and  it  has  been  altered. 
In  this  way  the  West  Cornwall  Steamship  Company 
has  ever  been  obliging  to  the  islanders.  If,  as  some¬ 
times  happens  in  winter,  the  steamer  cannot  cross  from 
Penzance  on  the  proper  day,  they  bear  the  cost  of  send¬ 
ing  a  pilot  cutter  to  Penzance  with  the  cargo  of  flowers, 
and  they  have  lately  added  a  new  and  larger  vessel — 
the  Lyonesse — which  steams  faster,  and  is  luxuriously 
fitted  up. 

After  the  flowers  have  been  delivered,  all  haste  is 
made  back  to  the  farm,  where  operations  for  the  next 
consignment  are  in  full  swing.  In  May  and  June,  the 
Scillonians  enter  upon  a  regular  struggle  against  time, 
for  then  the  early  Potatos  must  be  drawn  and  sent  to 
market,  as  well  as  the  flowers.  These  Potatos  are 
planted  during  January  and  February,  and  the  earlier 
sorts  should  be  fit  for  drawing  in  May  and  June. 
Formerly  the  islanders  commenced  “  teeling,”  as  they 
say,  in  December,  but  now  they  place  the  seed  on 
boards  to  sprout,  and  they  get  such  long  shoots  on 
them  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  till  before  the  new  year. 
Wheat  is  sown  in  February,  but  very  little  is  now 
grown.  The  Potato  crop  has  become  of  quite  secondary 
importance.  Last  year,  for  instance,  only  a  thousand 
tons  were  despatched  from  the  isles,  and  the  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  come  from  the  off  islands,  which  cling 
more  tenaciously  to  the  old  staple.  For  the  earliest 
Potatos  this  season,  id.  to  6 d.  per  lb.  was  realised.  In 
the  middle  of  the  summer,  15s.  per  cwt.  was  the 
average  price,  and  this  gradually  declined  to  5s.  per 
cwt.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  go  on  producing 
Potatos  at  5s.  per  cwt. ,  when  by  tilling  bulbs  a  man 
may  get  £5  out  of  the  same  extent  of  ground.  Again, 
Potatos  have  to  be  heavily  manured  with  seaweed,  and 
fresh  seed  put  in  every  year,  whereas  for  Narcissus,  the 
manuring  required  is  not  worth  considering,  and  a 
man’s  stock  increases  spontaneously  threefold  year  by 
year.  Thus  Potatos  are  doomed  in  Scilly.  A  certain 
quantity  will  be  grown  this  coming  year,  a  little 
steamer  having  discharged  a  cargo  of  seed,  but  the 
smaller  farmers  have  absolutely  no  land  available,  and 
the  larger  holders  begin  to  find  themselves  cramped. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  farmers  of  Scilly — 
farmers  no  longer,  but  florists — are  in  the  height  of 
prosperity,  and  there  would  be  no  more  profitable 
investment  than  a  Scilly  farm,  only  that  there  are 
none  to  be  had  !  If  a  field  falls  in  to  the  lord  pro¬ 
prietor,  it  is  easily  snapped  up,  at  many  times  its 
former  value,  and  even  then  the  lucky  tenant  is  amply 
repaid  by  the  flowers  he  produces. 

Ten,  even  fifteen,  tons  of  flowers  will  sometimes  be 
sent  to  Penzance  at  a  time,  and  the  Great  Western 
Railway  runs  special  trains  to  convey  them  to  market. 
It  is  hard  to  realise  the  quantity  of  blooms  included  in 
ten  tons,  but  if  one  can  grasp  that,  let  him  think  of 
those  ten  tons  being  sold  at  from  2>d.  to  2s.  per  bunch  of 
twelve  flowers,  and  he  will  get  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  which  circulates  in  those 
far-off  isles,  week  by  week  during  the  season. — From 
The  Western  Morning  Mews,  December  27th. 
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LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  successful  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  members  of  this  association  took  place  on 
Saturday,  December  14th,  at  “  The  Bears’  Paw  Restau¬ 
rant,”  Liverpool,  when  the  company  numbered  nearly 
200.  After  dinner  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  Fletcher  Rogers.  The  vice-chairmen 
were  Messrs.  White,  Cox  and  Powell.  The  loyal 
toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  the  chairman,  in 
proposing  “The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Association,” 
said  that  it  had  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  if  its  efforts  had  not  been  appreciated  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  its  members  were  men  who  never 
knew  defeat,  and  who  would  do  their  utmost  to  win 
success  in  the  future.  The  chairman  of  the  association 
(Mr.  White),  whose  name  was  coupled  with  the  toast, 
in  responding,  said  that  owing  to  the  favourable 
weather  the  autumn  show  had  been  the  most  successful 


the  association  had  had  for  a  great  number  of  years. 
He  was  pleased  to  say  that  there  had  been  no  falling  off 
in  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  this,  and  the  success  of 
the  autumn  show,  had  buoyed  up  the  committee  and 
stimulated  them  in  their  resolution  to  give  a  spring 
show  in  1890.  The  chairman  next  proposed  “The 
Horticultural  Trade,”  and  Mr.  Davies,  of  Wavertree 
Nursery,  in  replying,  said  the  members  of  the  trade 
around  Liverpool  had  the  prosperity  of  the  association 
at  heart,  and  he  knew  that  everyone  would  help  it 
forward  as  much  as  possible.  Mr.  Henry  Middlehurst 
also  briefly  responded,  endorsing  all  that  Mr.  Davies 
had  said.  The  toast  of  “The  Press  ”  was  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  The  Liverpool  Mercury  ;  “  The 
Hon.  Treasurer,”  by  the  chairman  ;  “  The  Visitors  and 
Contributors  to  the  Entertainment,”  by  Mr.  Ewing.  A 
noteworthy  feature  at  this  dinner  is  the  excellent 
musical  programme  always  provided,  and  which  includes 
the  names  of  well-known  gardeners  in  the  Liverpool 
district.  Among  those  who  assisted  on  this  occasion 
were  Mr.  Blomiley,  Aigburth ;  Mr.  R.  Pinnington, 
Roby  ;  Mr.  G.  Kilburn,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hannah,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Sudlow,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Davies,  with  Mr.  G.  H.  Fisk 
as  accompanist.  The  arrangements  were  admirably 
carried  out  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cox, 
Powell,  Blackmore,  Curie,  and  the  energetic  secretary, 
Mr.  Bridge. 

- — — - 

The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 
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THE  STOVE. 

Winter-flowering  Plants. — After  Christmas  and 
the  new  year,  the  houses  that  previous  to  then  were  gay 
with  all  sorts  of  flowering  subjects,  will  now  present  a 
rather  decimated  appearance,  owing  to  the  great  demand 
for  cut  flowers  at  those  festive  times,  and  will  require 
re-arrangement.  Select  the  best  of  the  Poinsettias  for 
stock,  and  throw  the  rest  away  when  the  heads  of 
bracts  have  been  cut  off.  Place  those  kept  for  stock 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  so  that  the  wood  may  be 
thoroughly  ripened ;  gradually  withhold  water  until 
the  wood  is  quite  firm,  when  it  may  be  discontinued, 
and  the  plants  be  removed  to  a  house  with  a  night 
temperature  of  55°.  Euphorbia  fulgens  (jacquiniseflora) 
need  not  be  dispensed  with  yet,  because  if  kept 
moderately  dry  till  the  stems  start  afresh,  side  shoots 
will  develop  from  time  to  time,  furnishing  a  supply  of 
bloom  till  March  or  April.  Throw  away  Rivinias  that 
have  been  rendered  useless  for  decorative  purposes  by 
having  been  indoors.  Reserve  a  few  for  stock. 

Gardenias,  &c. — A  few  of  these  may  be  put  into 
heat  to  bring  them  on  more  rapidly,  to  furnish  a 
supply  that  will  presently  be  much  wanted,  owing  to 
the  dearth  of  flowers.  Plunge  them  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
85°,  with  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  in  the  body  of 
the  house.  Select  those  plants  whose  buds  are  most 
advanced.  Tabernaemontana  coronaria  flore  pleno  is  of 
similar  habit,  and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  to 
hasten  it,  if  the  flowers  are  likely  to  be  required. 

Allamandas  and  Stephanotis. — When  plants  of 
these  are  grown  in  pots  and  require  to  be  brought  on 
early,  they  must  be  re-potted  and  started  at  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  early  period.  The  buds  should  have  just 
commenced  to  make  fresh  growth  before  the  operation 
is  started.  Give  a  thorough  watering  a  short  time 
before  turning  them  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  ball  will 
come  out  all  the  more  readily  without  damaging  the 
roots.  About  every  three  years  will  be  often  enough 
to  re-pot  Clerodendrons,  as  both  they  and  Allamandas 
may  be  fed  with  liquid  manure  while  growth  is  being 
made. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Camellias. — Keep  the  plants  now  in  bud,  and  in  the 
process  of  flowering  well  supplied  with  water  to  prevent 
the  dropping  of  the  buds,  and  if  a  little  soot-water  or 
manure  water  be  given  them  at  intervals  it  will  assist 
them  materially. 

Azaleas. — A  large  quantity  of  bloom  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  early-flowering  kinds  by  keeping  them 
in  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  greenhouse.  Such  kinds  as 
A.  indica  alba  and  A.  i.  narcissiflora,  together  with  a 
few  others,  naturally  flower  early  without  any  forcing. 
A.  amoena  and  the  Carmichiel  strain  of  hybrids  obtained 
from  the  latter,  if  forced  and  then  put  in  the  greenhouse 
will  give  a  large  quantity  of  bloom  lasting  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  period. 

Epiphyllums. — After  flowering  is  over  keep  the 
plauts  rather  dry,  aud  stand  them  in  a  house  with  a 
lower  temperature.  A  greenhouse  will  suit  them  quite 
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well  if  they  are  kept  tolerably  dry.  See,  however,  that 
they  are  kept  thoroughly  clean,  for  they  soon  become  a 
prey  to  mealy-bug  if  neglected. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Peaches. — With  the  mild  weather  that  has  prevailed 
for  some  time  past  the  trees  should  now  be  flower¬ 
ing  freely,  and  if  this  is  the  case  raise  the  night 
temperature  to  60°,  that  is,  5°  higher  than  should  have 
been  advised  in  last  calendar,  which,  by  a  printer’s 
error,  was  made  to  read  25°  instead  of  55°.  As  the 
temperature  rises  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  give  a 
little  top  ai^,  and  tap  the  main  branches  to  distribute 
the  pollen.  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  frost  suddenly 
setting  in  allowance  must  always  be  made. 

Melons. — If  the  first  batch  of  seed  has  not  yet  been 
sown,  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  having  it  accom¬ 
plished  as  the  days  will  soon  lengthen  appreciably,  and 
with  the  return  of  better  light,  there  will  be  better 
conditions  for  plant  life.  Sow  singly  in  small  60’s  as 
previously  advised. 

Strawberries. — Those  put  into  heat  in  November 
will  now  be  in  full  bloom  or  in  great  part  set  according 
to  the  treatment  they  have  received.  Should  a  supply 
of  ripe  fruit  be  required  towards  the  end  of  March  or 
early  in  April,  put  another  batch  into  heat  after  having 
examined  the  pots  as  to  the  state  of  the  drainage.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  plunge  this  batch  in  a  forcing-bed  ; 
because  if  placed  on  the  shelf  of  a  vinery  or  Peach-house 
just  being  started,  and  having  a  temperature  of  45°  to 
50°,  the  crowns  will  come  away  gently  at  first,  and 
more  rapidly  as  the  temperature  is  raised.  Black 
Prince,  Noble,  and  Yicomtesse  Herieart  de  Thury  are 
all  good  kinds  for  forcing,  and  the  last-named  is  still 
indispensable. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Standard  Fruit  Trees.  —  In  some  establishments 
there  are  still  numbers  of  Apple  trees  that  are  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  orthodox  system  of  close  annual  pruning. 
During  mild  and  rather  wet  weather,  when  the  ground 
is  in  an  unfit  state  for  digging  or  trenching,  the  trees 
should  be  carefully  gone  over  so  as  to  remove  dead 
wood,  and  all  weak  and  useless  shoots  that  tend  to  crowd 
the  trees.  By  pruning  them  so  as  to  admit  a  maximum 
of  light,  the  fruit  will  always  colour  better,  and  prove 
of  higher  quality  than  when  the  branches  are  crowded 
to  the  exclusion  of  light  and  air. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — It  is  well  to  be  provided 
with  a  supply  of  these  in  the  event  of  sharp  frost.  The 
tubers  can  be  stored  in  moist  sand,  and  so  avoid  a  great 
amount  of  trouble  in  digging  up  the  daily  supply  when 
the  soil  is  frost  bound. 

- - 

Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies. 


***  We  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  Secretaries  of 
Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies  would  favour  us  with 
brief  notices  of  the  papers  read  and  business  done  at 
their  respective  regular  meetings.  Such  reports  should 
reach  the  office  not  later  than  Tuesday. 


Ware  and  District. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Tuesday  the  17th  ult.,  Mr.  R.  Smith  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  present.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was  “  Chrysanthemum  Culture 
for  the  production  of  large  Blooms,”  by  Mr.  G.  Fulford. 
A  brief  discussion  followed,  and  the  meeting  terminated 
with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and 
Mr.  Fulford. 

- - 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Chrysanthemum  Compost. — Milford:  No,  CTirysantliemiun 
growers  do  not  mix  sulphate  of  potash  or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
(which  we  presume  you  mean)  with  their  potting  compost,  hut 
some  use  the  latter  in  a  weak  liquid  form  when  the  buds  are 
swelling.  You  would  do  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  stimulants 
in  the  potting  soil,  using  only  such  as  can  he  thoroughly  and 
safely  relied  upon,  like  hone-meal,  dissolved  hones,  Standen’s 
or  Thomson’s  Vine  and  Plant  Manure,  which  we  used  last 
season  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 

Grubs  in  Leaf-Soil.— A.  M.  E.  :  The  grubs  you  sent  us  are 
those  of  the  fly  known  as  Daddy  Long-legs  (Tipula  oleracea),  the 
female  of  which  lays  eggs  to  the  number  of  300,  chiefly  during 
the  autumn,  in  wet  fields,  amongst  grass,  and  amongst  weeds, 
&e.,  in  neglected  places.  The  grubs  are  extremely  difficult  to 
kill  in  the  soil  by  chemical  applications,  on  account  of  their 
tough  skins,  which  have  earned  for  them  the  name  of  Leather 
Jacket.  The  most  effectual  applications  that  have  been  given 
aie  carbolic  acid  diluted  in  four  per  cent,  solution  of  water,  also 
one  of  the  acid  to  250  of  water,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  common  salt 
applied  at  the  rate  of  7  cwt.  per  acre.  The  carbolic  acid  destroys 
the  grubs  in  a  few  minutes  when  iu  direct  contact,  hut  the 
strong  solution  above  mentioned  cannot  he  applied  to  soil  con¬ 
taining  plants  without  destroying  them.  A  good  plan  would  be 
to  go  through  the  houses  at  night,  when  many  of  the  grubs  will 
he  found  on  the  surface,  and  can  he  collected.  Pieces  of  Carrot  or 
Potato  laid  on  the  pots,  or  slightly  buried  in  the  soil  will  also 
attract  them  to  the  surface,  where  they  will  be  found  hiding 
beneath  the  baits,  or  feeding  on  them.  Dilute  solutions  of 
soluble  Phenyle — successful  against  the  grub  or  the  Carrot  Fly — 
might  also  he  tried  here,  and  not  only  this,  but  Guano  water 
will  assist  the  plants  in  making  good  growth,  and  so  palliate  the 
evil  to  some  extent. 

Names  of  Plants. — K.  W. :  Epidendrum  eiliare.  It.  S.  :  1, 
Helleborus  niger  altifolius ;  2,  Thuya  orientals  aurea  ;  3,  Reti- 
nospora  ericoides.  IF.  Clarke:  1,  Pteris  quadriaurita  argyrea  ; 
2,  Oplismenus  Burmanni  variegatus;  3,  Selaginella  Braunii, 
sometimes  called  S.  Wildenovii,  but  is  not  that  plant  ;  4,  Sela¬ 
ginella  cuspidata.  O.  G. :  Dendrobium  speciosum  Hillii.  J. 
Henderson :  1,  Zygopetalum  crinitum ;  2,  Odontoglossum 

odoratum, 

Thermometers.  Anxious  :  —Nos.  1  and  2,  which  gave  the  same 
reading,  are  the  most  likely  to  he  the  nearest  to  the  correct 
standard,  and  No.  3  to  be  entirely  wrong  and  misleading.  Both 
spirit  and  mercurial  thermometers  are  liable  to  derangement 
after  being  in  the  open  air  for  some  years,  and  the  only  way  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  error  is  by  trying  them  alongside  of 
one  which  has  lately  been  tested  at  the  Kew  observatory,  or  by 
sending  them  to  some  good  meteorological  instrument  maker. 

Communications  Received. — D.  IV. — W.  &  J.  B. — C.  T.— 
W.  W.— E.  L.  W.— A.  H. — Stirling,— T.  S.  W. — A.  C.— H,  &  S.- 
H.  O— D.  McD. — J.  A. 

- - 

TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Edward  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — Spring 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.— Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Seed  Novelties, 
Begonias,  &c. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.— Seed  Catalogue  and  Com¬ 
petitor’s  Guide. 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Forest  Trees,  Conifers,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Ac. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. — Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

John  Downie,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. — Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  32,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Charles  Allen,  Mildenhall,  Suffolk.— List  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  2,  Exchange  Row,  Nottingham. — 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees,  &e. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford.— Garden  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso,  N.B. — Amateurs’  Gardening  Guide. 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. — 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Implements,  &c. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  43,  45,  Corporation  Street,  Man¬ 
chester. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester.— General  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1890. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

December  30 th,  1889. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  39, 
Seed  Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  that,  owing  to  dense 
fog,  no  business  in  Agricultural  Seeds  was  transacted  at 
Mark  Lane  to-day.  Prices  remain  without  alteration. 

- - 


THE  WEATHER. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  weekending  December  28  th, 
was  30 '00  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  29 '39  ins.  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  highest  30 '41  ins.  on 
Thursday  morning.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  was  39 '8°,  and  0'7°  above  the  average  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The 
mean  showed  an  excess  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday,  hut  was  below  the  average  on  each  of  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  The  direction  of  the  wind  was 
variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  11 ’2  miles  per  hour,  which  was  1‘4  mile  below 
the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years. 
Rain  fell  on  two  days  of  the  week  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  0'61  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered 
bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  3 '2  hours,  against 
10 ’6  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 


January  1st. 

Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0  SO 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  8  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  hunches  4  0  9  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  0  6  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  12  bunches  6  0  IS  0 
Epiphyllum.doz  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  6  0  12  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  9  16 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  5  0  SO 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  1  0  S  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  16 


s.d.  s.d. 

MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  4  0  SO 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6  10 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  4  0  12  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Stephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9  16 
Violets. ..  .12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  16  2  6 
- Parine,  per  bueh.  3  0  4  0 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  td.  s.d 

Apples  . 4-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  21  0  — St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0  Plums . j-sieve 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus  ...  .per  100  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  0  16  Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  6  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  3 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  ,  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  SmaU  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  _ each  1  0  2  0  Tomatos  per  lb.  10  16 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

PoTAT0S.--Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  ..  ..per  dozen24  0  42  0 
Aralia  Sieboidi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Begonias,  various.doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  . .  per  doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

specimens,  each  16  5  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Poinsettia,  per  dozen  9  0  IS  0 
Primula  . . .  .per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Solanums _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  S  0  10  0 
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Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY;S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  6LACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Adc/ress— HOT  WATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (S) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


/BARTER’S  VADE  MECUM  FOR  1890 

VJ  is  Now  Ready,  and  has  been  posted  to  Messrs.  Carter’s 
Customers.  Price  One  Shilling  (post  free)  to  unknown 
correspondents.  It  contains  six  elegant  Coloured  Illustrations, 
and  will  be  found  a  most  thorough  hook  of  reference  by  all  who 
desire  to  cultivate  successfully  the  choicest  Vegetables  and  the 
prettiest  Flowers. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  Co.,  the  Queer's  Seedsmen  by  Royal 
Warrant,  237  and  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN.  WT.C. 


SITUATIONS  VACANTAND  WANTED 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times  j 

t)  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN,  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En- 
quiries  should  he  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Gardeners’  Register. 

LADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  cf  situations,  all  booked 
free  of  charge.  — JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  141,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


WANTED,  for  a  MARKET  NURSERY, 

a  steady  industrious  MAN  used  to  Hot-water  Fitting, 
Carpentering,  &c.,  &c. — Apply,  with  references,  by  letter  only 
to  MARKET,  c/o  J.  W.  VICKERS,  5,  Nicholas  Lane,  E.C. 

“PICREN  A”~ 


THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE — ECONOMICAI _ EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 


GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c.  g 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  loth  July,  18S7. 

“Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  £  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

"Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  1  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  ( 1 
and  2  gallons ),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  agents — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 
Complete,  as  sketch,  from 
£3  10s. 

Illustrated  Lists.  Recent  testi¬ 
monials  free. 


OYEREND’S 


Works,  WEST  GREEN,  TOTTEN¬ 
HAM,  LONDON,  N. 


Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley's  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  Wc  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.” 

— FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success." 

(SOLUBLE) 

11  U  U AT H D  INSECTICIDE 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Dog  and  Bird  Fane  ers  should  all  use  it 
Housewives  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant, 
Bleacher,  and  Cleanser  when  washing  Under 
Linen. 


Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  &4s.  6d  - 
J  gallon  7s.  6d.,  1  gallon  12s.  6:1. ,  or  less  in  larger  quantities’. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE, 
its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  Post  free 
on  receipt  of  application,  addressed  to 


A1UU  illiU. 


Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants! 
and  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK. — Rolker  &  Sons. 


GKEENHOUSES. —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
he  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to’s,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
PlaDS  fee*  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


REW  barrisoh 


KNITTER 


K  N  ITS  Stockings  ribbed  or  pir.in 

KNITS  Gloves  and  every  description 
i  Cloth  lns  In  MOOL.  BILK,  or  COTTON 
in  100  different  fancy  patterns  nil  upon 
one  machine.  Lists  2d.  per  post. 


WM.  HAKRISOH,  Patentee 

ij-j,  Fomlami  Si..  iUscaEsnuw 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 


Write  for  full  particular,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 


TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FDLHAM,  LOUDON,  S.W. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice  and  interesting 
collection  in  the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Hardy  Ferns. 


Partially  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


THE  ENEMY  TO  FROST. 

For  preserving  your  PLANTS  and  GLASS 
from  Frost,  Damp  and  Cold  Winds. 

“FUR  BAIZE” 

MADE  from  UNDRESSED  WOOL  and  FUR. 
More  effective,  durable,  and  cheaper  than  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  yet  introduced. 

To  be  obtained  of  alb  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

OSMAN  Ss  Co., 

Manufacturers  &  Merchants  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries, 

132,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK, 
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THE  BEST  MANURE  FOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  USED  EXTENSIVELY  BY  ALL  LEADING  PRIZE  TAKERS. 

|W“None  is  Genuine  that  does  not  bean  Our  Name  on  the  Sack.-^J 

THOMSON’S 

IMPROVED  YINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE  MANURE. 

Awarded  only  Medal  for  Artificial  Manures  at  Edinburgh  International 

Exhibition,  1886. 

This  Manure,  on  its  own  merits,  has  come  rapidly  into  extensive  use.  The  materials  it  is  composed  of  are 
of  the  highest  manurial  value,  and  so  balanced  as  to  combine  immediate  with  lasting  effects.  It  is  a  safe  and 
certain  Manure  for  every  fruit-bearing  plant,  from  the  Vine  downwards,  as  well  as  for  Pot  Plants  and  Vegetables. 


1  ton 
10  cwt. 


RETAIL  TERMS. 


...  £18  0  0 
9  10  0 
5  0  0 


1  cwt. 
56  lb. 
28  „ 


£10  0 
0  10  0 
0  6  0 


7  lb.  tins 
3  „ 

1  „ 


Directions  for  use  are  placed  in  each  Sack,  and  printed  on  the  Tins. 


£0  3  6 
0  2  0 
0  10 


ORDERS  OF  AND  ABOVE  1  CWT.  CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  ALL  STATIONS. 

CAN  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NUBSFBY  AND  SEEDSMEN. 


ACENT  FOR  LONDON:  Mr.  James  George,  10,  Victoria  Rd.,  Putney. 

SOLE  AGENT  FOB  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  : 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parsons,  Market  Place,  Guernsey. 

REFERENCE  CAN  BE  MADE  TO 


Mr.  Jones,  Koyal  Gardens,  Windsor  Castle. 
Mr.  Henderson,  Thoresby  Park,  Nottingham. 
Mr.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle,  Maybole. 

Mr.  Lyon,  Ossington  Hall,  Nottingham. 

Mr.  Baillie,  Luton  Hoo,  Luton. 

Mr.  Gough,  Harefield  Grove,  Uxbridge. 

Mr.  M’Indoe,  Hutton  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Burnett,  Deepdene,  Dorking. 

Mr.  MTntyre,  The  Glen,  Innerleithen. 

Mr.  Geo.  Monro,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

H.  Piggott,  Escp,  Tunbridge  AVells. 


Mr.  Gross  art,  Oswald  House,  Oswald  Eoad,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Mr.  Laing,  Salisbury  Green,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Kay,  Long  Lane  Nurseries,  Finchley,  N. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  Eriska,  Oban. 

Mr.  MLeod,  Brentham  Park,  Stirling. 

Mr.  Temple,  Carron  House,  Falkirk. 

Mr.  Murray,  The  Gardens,  Park  Hall,  Polmont,  N.B. 
Mr.  J.  Witherspoon,  Red  Rose  Vineries,  Chester-le- 
Street. 

And  many  others. 


SOLE  MAKERS: 

Wm  THOMSON  &  SONS, 

Tweed  Vineyards,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels. 


ORCHIDS. 


Wm.  THOMSON  &  SONS  have  a  very  Large  Stock  of  High-Class  ORCHIDS,  which 
they  are  prepared  to  offer  on  very  reasonable  terms.  These  may  he  had  on 
application.  "j 


Printed, for  the 
Agents 


:  Proprietors  byH.  M.  Pollett  &  Co., Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Gardeii  London ,  ,  Jan  4 , 

:  fcr  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  Voi  Manchester— Mr.  John  Heywood. 


1800. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  fr?e. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

ORCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  Hew  Inter¬ 
leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  lust  published,  post  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSMAN  &'  CO.,  Colchester. 


ORCHID  Buyers  should  write  for  Inst  of 

130  sorts,  growing  in  pots,  baskets,  and  cork,  from  Is. 
each.— Address  Plant  Club,  Woodville,  Kirkstal),  Leeds. 


ATEW  t 

SANT 


AND  CHOICE  SELECTED  CHRY- 

SANTHEMUMS. — Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on 
application  to  G.  STEVENS,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney, 
London,  S.W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

Ferns  !  Ferns  !  !  Ferns  ! ! ! 

/UHEAP  TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  sale- 

\_J  able  sorts,  12a.  100.  Adiantum  euneatum,  Pteris  Magii, 
&c.  Packed  free  for  cash.— SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery, 
140,  Loughboro'  Road,  Brixton. 


ENTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col- 

lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas.  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d. — ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mi.denhall. 


/CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  Cuttings  of  all 

\^J  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  from  Is.  ppr  doz.,  free. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  gratis. — W.  THOMPSON,  Union  Bridge, 
Pemberton,  Lancashire. 


Greenhouse  fires,  stoves,  a-c.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  —For  price  apply  G-  J.  EVESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham. 

R'  OSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
•application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 


V  EW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  —  MISS 

1\  MARGARET  (large  Anemone),  F.C.C.,  25.  6d.  each  ;  Mrs. 
A.  Hardy,  2s  6 d.  each  ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Is.  (id.  each  Orders 
hooked  now  for  the  above  and  1,070  other  varieties.  Catalogue, 
with  most  complete  directions  on.  cultivation,  price  4 d. — 
W.  E.  BOYCE,  F.N.C.S.,  Archway  Road,  Higligate,  N. 


ROSES,  on  own  roots,  G,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  os.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  IS  fqr  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6<L  All  true  to  name..  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plant 

Hardy  weldgrown  fruit  trees 

from  Scotland.  FOREST  TREES  from  Scotland. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  from  Scotland.  Send  for  new  De¬ 
scriptive  Catalogue  of  our  large  and  varied  Stock,  grown  to 
perfection  and  true  to  name. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS  (late 
Downie  &  Laird),  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Edinburgh. 

“UTTON’S  NEW  MELONS  FOR  1890.— 

SUTTON’S  MONARCH,  First  Class  Certificate,  R.  H.  S. 
— “A  Melon  of  rare  merit,  possessing  all  the  points  of  a 
good  fruit— grand  flavour,  flesh  green,  luscious,  and  melting; 
over  medium  size,  and  beautifully  netted  ;  skin  very  thin  ; 
seed  capacity  small. — Mr.  G.  Nixon,  Easton  Hall  Gardens.” 
Price  3.s.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free.  SUTl’ON’S  TRIUMPH 
First  Class  Certificate,  Crystal  Palace. — Very  large,  of  hand¬ 
some  shape,  and  beautifully  netted;  of  sweet  and  luscious 
flavour,  and  a  very  free  setter.  Price  3s.  6 d.  per  packet, 
post  free.  For  full  particulars  of  Sutton’s  Specialties  in  Vege¬ 
tables,  Potatoes,  and  Flowers,  see  Sutton's  Amateurs'  Guide, 
the  most  complete  gardening  annual  issued.  Price  Is  ,  post 
free  ;  gratis  to  customers  ordering  goods  value  20s.  and  upwards. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 


THE  GARDEN  ANNUAL,  ALMANACK. 

and  ADDRESS  BOOK  for  1S90.  The  most  Complete  and 
Accurate  Reference  Book  for  the  use  of  all  interested  in  Gardens 
yet  published.  The  Alphabetical  Lists  of  all  Branches  of  the 
Horticultural  Trade  have  been  corrected  up  to  the  10th  of 
November.  The  Lists  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  (containing 
over  S,000),  have  been  very  carefully  and  extensively  revised, 
and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  complete  ever  published. 
Price  Is.  ;  post-free,  Is.  3 cl  — Of  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents, 
Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  or  from  the  Publishing  Office, 
37,  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. —A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.  — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,'  W.C. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Selection  of  100 

Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  155.  or  25.'  Qd.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  be  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application. — 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 


MURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Horncastle. 


Plant  now  for  Spring  Flowering. 

/CLEARANCE  SALE  OF  BULBS,  at 

Reduced  Prices.— Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxa,  &c.  Priced  List  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. —BARR  &  SON,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

f  /  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 


WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS.  Wood  Green,  London;  Canon  Milh  Bridge, 
Edinburgh  ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 


THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t)  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

•  Hot- water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  “Reform”  Sash  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 


MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  Advertisement  page  304. 


dVriCOTINE  SOAP.  — An  effectual  eradi- 

i  I  eator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plauts  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d..,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3ti. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


TV/TESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,,  Nur- 

1VJL  serymen,  Sidcup,  and  ,2S5,  2S6,  2S7,  2SS,  Flower -Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and’ Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


VIOLIN. — Magnificent  Conceit  Solo  In- 

striiment.  Copy  of  Joseph  Guarnerius.  Perfect  con¬ 
dition,  splendid  tone,  nice  handling.  First-class,  brass-mounted, 
baize-lined,  lock-up  case,  grand  silver-mounted  bow.  resin. 
Sacrifice  lot  for  15s.  6cL,  carriage  paid.  Valuable  bargain. 
Anyone  wanting  really  good  outfit  should  secure  this.  Highest 
references  given  if  required.— Mis.  W.  HURSTHOUSE,  opposite 
Club,  Tibshclf,  near  Alfretori. 


Silver  Sand  1  1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

VD  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams ;  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  ”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


Begonias  a  specialty.  — Awarded 

Four  Gold  Medals.  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plant.  In 
beautifully  illustrated  Packets,  choice  mixed  Single  or  Double 
yaiieties,  ls-*-2s.  Qd.,  and  5s.  per  packet.  Collections— Single, 
12  named  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6 d.  ■  G  ditto,  3s.  Tubers, 
yamed  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s{  per  doz  ,  Unnamed  Seedlings, 
Us.  to  21s.  per  doz;  Bedding,  choicest,  (5s.  and  0s.  per  doz.; 
choicest  Named  Doubles,  from  42s,  per  doz  ;  Unnamed,  very 
choice,  24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed,  ISs.  per  doz. 
Vr^iirt'ct  from  us  to  procure  our  splendid'  strain.  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  gratis. 

JOHN  LADING  &  SONS,  Begonia  Growers,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  S 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


pOPPER  INDESTRUCTIBLE  LABELS 

for  Plant-J,  Trees,  Pots,  and  Borders  (Chandler’s  Patent) ; 
simple,  effective,  imperishable  ;  name  written  (indented)  with  a 
Pencil.  Supplied  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers, 
or  direct  from  Mr.  A.  CHANDLER,  KiDgskerswell,  Devon. 
Samples  and  prices  free  on  application. 


PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard”  Tree  Pruners 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit,  and  Banksian  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the  “  Giant  ”  Pruner,  the  “  Myticuttah.” 
and  the  “AERIAL”  Pruning  Saws  and  Hooks,  &c.,  &c.  Sold 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Price  Lists  may  be  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 

B ROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT  for  ORCHIDS, 

3  Is.  6 d.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £5 
per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £0  6s.  per  Truck  of  6  Tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Cainberley, Surrey. 


TO  COMPETITORS  and  all  who  require 

Seeds  and  Plants  of  the  choicest  and  most  reliable  kinds, 
we  offer  to  send  our  new  Catalogue  and  Competitor's  Guide  (128 
pages),  gratis  and  post  free.  TEN  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 
were  awarded  our  strains  of  Vegetables  at  the  great  Vegetable 
Conference  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1SS9. 
NINE  FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  and  “Commendations 
of  Strains  ”  have  been  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  last  two  ypars  to  our 
Florists’  Flowers,  most  of  them  after  trial  at  Chiswick. — 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists,  Rothesay,  Scotland. 


ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12*. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 if.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

PRUNING  SEASON. — The  judicious  prun¬ 
ing  of  Trees,  so  essential  to  bearing  and  foimation,  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  neglected,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable 
and  effective  tool  to  reach  and  prune  shoots  at  a  height  where  a 
ladder  is  required.  This  want  lias  been  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Pot-Hook  Tree  Pruner,  which  has  gained  high- 
class  Testimonials  upon  its  merits.  Testimonial  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — “  Y’our  Pot-Hook 
Tree  Pruner  is  a  first-class  instrument,  superseding  all  others, 
&c.”  Lists  and  Testimonials  free  from  leading  Horticulturists, 
&c.,  or  Patentees,  GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  bylead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes.  Gd.  and  Is  .  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 


BRIDGEORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE’,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


MONDAY  NEXT. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  50  lots  of  special  Tulips,  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  various  Lilies  and.  hardy  Bulbs. 

Messrs,  protiieroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  t lie  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  f-7  and  GS,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  Jan.  13th,  at  Hall- past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

19,000  LILIUM  AURATUM.  7,000  various  Lilies,  the  whole 
received  from  Japan  in  splendid  condition,  10. COO  GLADIO¬ 
LUS  BRENCHLEYENSIS,  1,000  L.  ALBUM  and  L. 
HARRI8II,  300  AZALEA  MOLLIS,  and  a  collection  of 
English-grown  Lilies  and  Hardy  Bulbs. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  07  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  January  15th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids,  from  Mr. G.T.  White. 

IX/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

-LV_L  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  GS,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT, 
January  17th,  at  12.30  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

ORCHIDS. 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  HMITEP, 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
■prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

The  Vineyard  PflaOTHM 
and  Nurseries,  UnnolUnj 


near  LIVERPOOL 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

CO  i  f  ST  Nothingso  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
iFbUIIb  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  — 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm. 


ROSES. 


SEEDS  &  BULBS. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go. 

WO  R  C  ESTER. 
NORTHT  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  fanner’s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  _  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  iu  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  lar^e  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  andScot- 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let ;  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 

Agricultural  Implements,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  and  Engines. 


as  Short-horns,  Herefords, 
Aldemeys,  Clydesdales,  &c. 


Offices  : 


377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 
11,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

rpHE  SIXTH  VOLUME  of  THE  GAR- 

_L  DENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  YOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories  &c 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Viscount  for  Cash. 


/GARTER’S  VADE  MECUM  FOR  1890 

\_J  is  Now  R»ady,  and  has  been  posted  to  Messrs.  Carter’s 
Customers.  Price  Oxf.  Shilling  (post  free)  to  unknown 
correspondents.  It  contains  six  elegant  Coloured  Illustrations, 
and  will  be  found  a  most  thorough  book  of  reference  by  all  who 
desire  to  cultivate  successfully  the  choicest  Vegetables  and  the 
prettiest  Flowers. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  Co.,  the  Queen’s  Seedsmen  by  Royal 
Warrant,  237  and  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORN.  W.C. 


CANNELL’S  BEGONIAS. 


GRANDiFLORA 

GRANDIFLORA 

COMPACTA,  Single. 

COMPACTA  fl.  pi. 

Seed,  2s.  Qd.  perpl:t. 

Seed,  5s.  per  pl;t. 

Many  thousands  of  facsimile  plants  to  the  two  here 
shown,  raised  from  seed  in  six  months,  are  admired  in 
our  nursery  during  July,  August,  September,  and 
October.  Send  for  our  Catalogue,  which,  we  feel  sure, 
all  lovers  of  the  best  flowers  will  say  is  the  most 
important  ever  issued. 


“THE  TIMES”  says:— 

“Messrs.  Cannell's  Double  Begonias  were  so  large  that  they 
were  mistaken  for  Roses. ” 

“ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS”  says:  — 

Our  “  Begonias  showed  quite  a  revolution  in  this  favourite 
flower,  aDd  well  deserved  the  medal  awarded  and  certificates 
for  four  new  kinds.” 


Seeds  PERFECT  ONLY  Direct  fro 


m 


H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  nearly  all  the  Royal 
Families  and  Heads  in  the  World, 

SWANLEY,  KENT, 

GOJLB  MEUJAIL. 

Quite  the  most  Original  Catalogue  in  the  Trade.  Terms  and  Prices 
certainly  the  best.  Post  Free  to  every  applicant. 

EVERY  GARDENER  should  in 
his  own  interest  see  our  Cata¬ 
logue,  as  a  number  of  specially 
good  things  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  us.  We  specially 
urge  gardeners  to  write  (or  it. 
THE  NEW  JAPANESE 
PRIMULAS  are  the  most  re¬ 
markable  flowers  in  this  group 
ever  introduced,  they  will  one 
day  be  as  generally  grown  as 
Primula  sinensis.  Three 
medals  in  three  weeks.  These 
are  of  such  very  special  char¬ 
acter  that  every  lover  of  very 
choice  flowers  should  see  our 
list.  Gems  for  cutting. 

GOLD  MEDAL  for  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  which  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  trade.  Every  lover  of 
Begonias  should  see  our  list. 
We  are  very  strong  here. 
SEEDS  THAT  GIYE  SATISFAC¬ 
TION1— Our  great  strength  as  a 
seed  firm,  and  the  cause  of  our 
extraordinary  increasing  trade 
isthe  high  quality  of  our  flower 
seeds,  and  the  front  position  we 
occupy  for  exhibition  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  best  proof  of  our  confidence 
that  our  terms  and  prices  are 
the  best  is  that  we  send  our 
grand  illustrated  descriptive 
practical-note  Catalogue  post 
free  to  every  applicant. 

£50  AND  TWO  MEDALS  offered 
by  us  to  our  customers  only  on 
so  ingenious  a  method  that  all 
can  compete  on  fair  and  equal 
terms  wherever  they  reside. 
All  who  can  grow  things  well 
should  certainly  see  our 
Catalogue. 

RYDER  &  SON, 

SEED  MEBCBJJfTS, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


m 
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STANDARD  MS. 

J 

Seed  Growers  &  Merchants , 

SLEAFORD. 


SHARPE’S 

Exhibition  Novelties. 

PEA.  — Sharpe’s  Victory . per  pint  packet,  2s.  6 d. 

PEA. — Sharpe’s  Emp-ess . per  quart,  3s. 

PEA. — Sharpe’s  Queen. ..per  quart,  3s.  ;  perpint,  Is.  6tf. 

PEA. — Sharpe’s  Sir  F.  A.  Milbank . per  pint,  Is. 

PEA. — Sharpe’s  Triumph . per  pint,  Is. 

PEA. — Sharpe’s  Paragon  . - . perpint,  Is. 

POTATO. — Sharpe’s  Standard  . per  lb.,  6d. 

POT ATO. — Sharpe’s  Victor  . per  stone,  4s. 

POTATO. — Sharpe’s  Duke  of  Albany... per  stone,  2s. 
BROCCOLI. — Sharpe’s  Monarch  ...per  packet,  Is.  6tf. 
BROCCOLI. — Sharpe’s  Selected  Winter,  per  packet,  Is. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. — Sharpe’s  Standard,  per 
packet,  Is.  6d. 

CABBAGE. — Sharpe’s  Standard . per  packet,  Is. 

BEAN. — Sharpe’s  Conqueror . per  pint,  Is. 

CUCUMBER. — Sharpe’s  Epicurean . per  packet,  2s. 

BEET. — Sharpe’s  Emperor  . per  packet,  Is. 

TOMATO.— Sharpe’s  Eclipse  . per  packet,  Is. 

ONION. — Sharpe’s  Prize  White  Spanish,  per  packet,  Is. 


All  Seeds  Carriage  Free.  Five  per  cent. 
Fiscount  for  Cash. 


SHARPE’S  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  OP 

“STANDARD  » 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

1 — For  a  Large  Garden .  63s. 

25  1 42s. 

3  >  Ditto  (quantities  proportionately  reduced)  <  30s. 

4  j  (21s. 

5 —  For  a  Small  Garden . 15s. 

6 —  For  a  Cottage  Garden  .  . 10s.  6d. 

7 —  For  a  Cottager’s  or  Artisan’s  Garden  .  5s. 

8. —  The  Combination  Collection  of  Vegetable  and 

Flower  Seeds  and  Potatoes  . 21s. 

9.  — The  Exhibitor’s  Collection  . 5s. 


CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co.  are  offering 
Prizes  at  the  July  Show  of  the  R.  H.  S.  as 
under  :  — 

For  the  best  24  pods  each  of  the  following  Teas : 
Sharpe’s  Victory,  Queen,  and  Triumph,  1st  Prize, 
42s.  ;  2nd,  21s.  ;  3rd,  10s.  6d.  (see  Schedule). 
One  pint  of  each  variety  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of 
5s.  6d.  Intending  exhibitors  should  apply  to  Charles 
Sharpe  &  Co.  for  Tickets  for  their  exhibits  prior  to 
sending  them  to  the  Show. 


For  Full  Description  of  the  above,  see 

SSSJLRFE’S 

Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue^  for  1 

Post  Free  on  application. 
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NEW  POTATO 


“STOURBRIDGE  GLORY." 


The  finest  main-crop  kidney  Potato 
ever  introduced  ;  aseediingfrom  “Wood- 
stock  Kidney.’’ 


From  Mr.  CHAS.  CANNING,  College  Lodge. 

“  Stourbridge  Glory  Potato.  —  7  planted  the  7  lbs. , 
and  raised  291  lbs.  of  the  finest  quality  my  garden 
ever  produced  ;  admired  by  all  who  saw  them." 

33.  per  peels  14  lTes.),  10s.  per  "bshl.  (56  lbs.). 

WEBBS’TPRING  CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Past  free,  Is. 


SODDY’S 

SEEDS 


CATALOGUE  FOB  1890, 

Now  Ready,  Gratis  &  Post  Free. 


Extract  from  Letters  received  lately  :  — 
“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALUE.” 

“  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds.” 

“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  collection.” 

BEN.  SODDY, 

Seedsman, 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


WITCH'S 

CHOICE  NOVELTIES 

Of  Proved  Excellence. 


VEITCH’S  NEW  ASTER,  EMPRESS 

CRIMSON  AND  WHITE. 

Two  magnificent  new  varieties,  which  for  size,  substance, 
and  beauty  far  surpass  all  other  sorts. 

Each,  per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

VEITCH’S  NEW  ASTER,  DIADEM. 

A  lovely  and  most  desirable  new  type  of  Aster,  of  strikingly 
attractive  appearance,  and  the  latest-flowering  variety.  Par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  cutting. 

Per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

KALANGHQE  OARNEA  (HEW). 

First  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

A  strikingly  beautiful  winter-blooming  plant,  bearing  large 
clusters  of  delightfully  fragrant  pink  flowers. 

Per  packet,  Is.  6d. 

POPPY,  HE  SHIRLEY, 

Exceedingly  graceful  and  elegant  large  flowers,  of  most 
beautiful  shades  of  colour,  ranging  from  blush-white  to  bright 
crimson.  per  pae^e^  6d.  and  Is. 

VEITCH’S  NEW  PRIMULA, 
SNOWFLAKE. 

First  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  finest  pure  white  Fern-leaved  variety.  Flowers  large 
of  fine  form,  massive  substance,  and  exquisitely  fimbriated  at 
edge,  well  displayed  above  the  dark  green,  beautifully  curled 
foliage.  per  packet,  3s.  6d. 


For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  Choice  Novelties,  see 
SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1S90,  forwarded  po.tfree  on  application. 

JAMES  VEITGH&  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 
Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“Quality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
coinc  true  to  name. 

I  stall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  have  often  heard  of  two  or  three  so-called 
varieties  of  Seeds  being  taken  from  the  same  bag  or  drawer. 
One  gentleman  in  the  trade  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  were  four  varieties  of  Parsnips,  but  all  were  taken  from 
one  bag. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10.  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,"  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  This  List  was  sent,  post  free,  to  all  my  Bulb 
friends  about  the  middle  of  December.  To  all  new  applicants 
the  price  will  be  6 d.,  but  this  may  be  deducted  from  the  first 
order  of  5s.  or  over. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Kaffia  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


SUPERB 


(MIXED  COLOURS). 


An  excellent  combination  of  all 
the  best  Single  Primulas.  Certain 
to  give  the  highest  satisfaction. 

“The  diverse  forms,  colour  of  flowers  and  leaf- 
stems  are  just  as  wonderful  in  their  way  as  aie  the 
size  and  brilliancy  of  the  flowers.— W.  W.” — The 
Gardening  World. 


-PRI€E- 

3s.  Gd.  per  packet,  post  free. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  January  13th.— Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protlieroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  January  14th  —Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meetiug 
of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

Wednesday,  January  15th. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protlieroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  January  16th. — Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution  :  Annual  Meeting  at  3  p.m.,  Dinner  at  6  p.m. 

Friday,  January  17th.  —  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protlieroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

For  Indexto  Contents MdYertisements,  see  p,  302. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  11,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Uf  Hall  for  Horticulture. — A  voice  from 
Jr~  Swanley  of  the  true  Cannellian  ring  has 
of  late  been  widely  heard  proclaiming  the  need 
of  a  central  hall  in  London  for  horticultural 
purposes,  and  especially  for  a  town  home  for 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. ,  In  another 
column  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  also  takes  up  the 
subject,  and  in  his  own  happy  and  forcible 
style  advocates  the  same  cause,  but  with  wider 
aims  in  view.  The  deep  enthusiasm  which 
always  animates  the  sage  of  Swanley  will  excuse 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  read  his  appeal  certain 
defects  of  style,  which  after  all  are  so  racy  of 
Swanley  that  we  would  hardly  lose  them  for 
more  polished  productions. 

Mr.  Cannell  holds  it  is  a  disgrace  to  us  as  a 
nation  that  we  have  no  central  hall  for  horti- 
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culture,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  disagree 
with  him  in  the  matter.  Indeed,  we  agree 
with  both  Mr.  Cannell  and  Mr.  Hibberd  that 
we  do  want  a  horticultural  hall  in  London,  but 
with  every  desire  to  see  our  friend  Cannell’s 
high  and  generous  aspirations  realised,  we  have 
no  faith  in  his  idea  that  such  a  consummation 
might  be  brought  about  by  means  of  a  public 
subscription.  We  prefer  to  think  with  Mr. 
Hibberd  that  there  can  be  only  one  proper 
foundation  for  a  horticultural  hall,  and  that  is 
the  commercial  one.  To  hope  for  success  in 
any  other  way,  or  to  expect  that  any  pliilan- 
thropical  horticulturist  will  cut  the  Gordian 
knot,  is  but  to  encourage  a  forlorn  hope. 
Wealthy  patrons  never  yet  have  found  them¬ 
selves  so  deeply  enamoured  of  horticulture 
as  to  found  such  a  home  as  is  desired.  Did 
some  element  of  sanctity  attach  to  the  art,  we 
might  ere  now  have  caught  the  fancy  of  some  big 
trading  potentate,  and  the  thing  would  have 
been  done. 

The  subscription  ancl  the  philanthropist  are, 
however,  alike  out  of  the  question,  the  com¬ 
mercial  is  the  only  line  of  action  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  any  scheme  of  a  sound 
business-like  character  which  may  be  evolved 
from  the  ideas  now  set  in  motion  will  have 
our  warmest  support. 

GY  Central  Show  Hall.- — Mr.  Cannell 
specially  refers  to  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  with  its  large  constitution  of 
members  and  affiliated  societies,  as  worthy  of 
being  invited  to  join  in  the  founding  of  the 
proposed  hall,  in  which  its  exhibitions  could  be 
held.  It  is  not  only  halls,  however,  but 
funds  which  are  needed  to  enable  horticultural 
exhibitions  to  be  held,  and  although  this  now 
very  popular  and  go-ahead  society  has  been 
somewhat  sharply  lectured  for  its  adherence  to 
the  Westminster  Aquarium,  “a  place  of  noise, 
smoke,  and  too  often  semi-darkness,”  yet  the 
liberality  of  the  directors  of  that  place  of 
amusement  presents  reasons  for  the  retention 
of  the  society’s  shows  there  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

A  really  suitable  hall  for  horticulture  would 
be  an  enormously  costly  erection,  and  it  would 
entail  upon  its  promoters  a  heavy  permanent 
cost  also,  and  were  there  no  sources  of  income 
other  than  what  would  be  derived  from  a 
number  of  bodies  which  now  have  not  a  penny 
to  spare  for  rental,  we  fear  the  hall  would  soon 
become  a  terrible  white  elephant.  It  must 
be  remembered,  in  discussing  this  subject,  that 
none  of  the  special  societies  which  have  for 
their  object  the  popularising  of  certain  flowers 
through  the  aid  of  exhibitions,  can  afford  for 
one  moment  to  maintain  themselves  without 
extraneous  help,  and  that  help  can  be  obtained 
only  from  the  directors  of  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  or  some 
similar  interest.  To  cut  off  these  pecuniary 
supplies  would  be  to  create  for  most  of  them 
a  condition  of  bankruptcy  at  once. 

We  may  grind  our  teeth  as  we  may  over 
things  here  and  there  which  are  offensive,  but 
if  the  shows  are  to  be  held,  and  people  are  to 
be  attracted  to  them,  the  objectionable 
elements  must  be  tolerated. 


fflETROPOLITAN  Markets.— A  report-  has  been 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  hand 
over  Covent  Garden  Market  to  the  London 
County  Council,  of  course  for  a  big  sum,  but 
it  is  possible  that  such  report  may  be  baseless. 
That  all  our  public  markets  should  be  municipal 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  only  interests 
concerned  should  be  those  of  the  public,  and 
none  other.  AMry  probably  the  handing  over 
of  Covent  Garden  Market  to  the  London 
County  Council  would  lead  to  that  much- 
needed  improvement  in  metropolitan  economy, 
the  establishment  of  district  markets  in  suitable 
localities,  because  in  that  case  there  would  be 
no  interfering  with  private  rights.  Of  course 


it  is  hard  to  write  of  the  privileges  of  a  semi¬ 
public  character  held  by  certain  individuals, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  Covent  Garden  and 
Stratford  Markets,  for  instance,  as  private 
rights  when  as  in  these  cases  they  conflict 
so  gravely  with  the'  undoubted  rights  of  the 
public.  It  is  intolerable  that  any  one  or  more 
individuals  should  be  able  to  offer  obstacles  to 
the  securing  for  the  public  of  such  important 
necessities  as  public  municipal  markets  are; 
and  only  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
can  alter  what  is  so  very  objectionable. 
Private  persons  have  had  the  rule  long  enough. 
It  is  time  the  interests  of  the  public  ruled 
solely  now,  and  the  first  step  to  that  greatly 
desired  consummation  will  be  found  in  the 
passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  shall 
constitute  the  London  County  Council,  outside 
of  the  City  area,  the  sole  market  authority  of 
the  metropolis.  Even  with  all  private  privi¬ 
leges  abolished,  a  number  of  district  markets 
established,  and  the  community  enjoying  the 
free  sale  as  well  as  the  profits,  some  good  to 
market  horticulture  may  be  looked  for. 

- - 

Flower  Show  Fixtures.  —  Richmond  Horticultural 
Society’s  Shows,  March  18th  and  JuDe  25th.  Rugby 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  November  12th  and  13th  ;  and 
Tunbridge  Wells  Chrysanthemum  Show  on  the  same 
date. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  W.  Meads,  late  of 
Beckett  Park,  Shrivenham,  as  gardener  to  Alexander 
Henderson,  Esq.,  Buscot  Park,  Faringdon,  Berks. 
Mr.  H.  Russell,  late  foreman,  Tatton  Park,  Knutsford, 
as  gardener  to  Lord  Hindlip,  Doveridge  Hall,  Derby. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Rodbourn,  for  the  past  twelve  years  gardener 
at  Coombe  House,  Croydon,  as  gardener  to  Miss  Watney, 
Haling  Park,  Croydon. 

The  Gardeners’ Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We 
may  again  remind  our  readers  that  the  fifty-first  annual 
meeting  of  this  institution  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
afternoon  next,  the  16th  inst.,  at  “Simpson’s,”  101, 
Strand.  In  the  evening  the  annual  friendly  dinner 
will  take  place,  when  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  editor  of 
The  World,  will  preside.  As  no  tickets  will  be  issued 
after  Monday  next,  those  who  intend  to  he  present 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  Cutler  at  once,  at  50, 
Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Mr.  John  Horsefield,  for  some  years  gardener  to  Lord 
Heytesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  has  left  Heytesbury  House, 
and  commenced  business  as  a  nurseryman  at  Tangley 
Park,  Hampton.  Mr.  Horsefield  has  proved  himself 
to  he  an  able  practical  gardener,  and  has  been  a  very 
successful  grower  and  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemums. 
He  has  the  good  wishes  of  many  friends,  most  cordially 
shared  in  by  ourselves,  that  success  may  attend  his 
efforts  in  his  new  sphere  of  action. 

The  Edgend  Nursery,  Brierfield,  Near  Burnley, 
founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Walton,  and  for  several 
years  carried  on  by  his  executors,  was  on  the  1st  inst. 
transferred  to  Mr.  William  Colby,  who  for  the  last 
twelve  years  has  practically  had  charge  of  the  business 
as  foreman.  Mr.  Colby  has  had  thirty  years’  trade 
experience,  and  is  well  and  widely  known  as  a  capable 
man  of  business.  As  a  valued  contributor  of  practical 
information  to  our  columns  for  some  five  years  past,  we 
heartily  wish  him  a  prosperous  career. 

Messrs.  IV.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  on  the  3rd 
irist.  entertained  their  employes,  to  the  number  of  fifty, 
at  dinner  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  Kelway,  when  a 
very  pleasant  and  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  by  all. 
Mr.  James  Kelway  proposed  the  toast  of  “  The  Health 
of  the  Foremen  and  Workmen,”  in  complimentary 
terms,  and  bore  grateful  testimony  to  the  care  and 
skill  of  all  engaged  in  the  nurseries.  The  Rev.  J. 
Stubbs,  on  behalf  of  the  men,  proposed  “  Success  to  the 
Firm,”  and  congratulated  both  father  and  son  upon  the 
success  which  attended  many  years  ot  industry,  backed 
up  by  indomitable  skill  and  perseverance.  On  the 
stroke  of  twelve  o’clock  the  loving  cup  was  passed 
around,  Mr.  Wm.  Kelway  drinking  to  their  next  merry 
meeting,  and  the  company  responding  with  wishing  him 
and  his  a  “  Happy  New  Year.” 

Clivias  in  Fruit. — It  is  usually  considered  bad  policy 
to  allow  flowering  plants  to  bear  fruit,  and  accordingly 
when  the  plants  have  done  flowering  the  flower  spikes  are 
cutoff  by  horticulturists.  In  botanical  establishments, 
however, and  inthe  casecf  seed  raisers  the  case  is  different, 
and  we  noted  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  collec¬ 


tion  at  Chelsea  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  x 
Sons.  The  size  and  colour  of  the  berries  varied  with  the 
variety.  Some  were  orange,  others  crimson,  some  very 
pale,  while  in  shape  they  varied  from  globose  to  oblong, 
and  in  certain  kinds  they  were  almost  as  large  as 
Plums.  Most  of  them  were  as  large  as  Damsons. 
These,  accompanied  by  the  plentiful  evergreen  foliage, 
rendered  the  plants  very  ornamental,  and  in  the 
absence  of  flowers  the  plants  might  be  used  with 
propriety  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  in 
winter.  In  private  establishments  the  best  of  them 
might  be  used  in  this  way,  while  the  rest  might  be 
kept  from  seeding  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers. 

Begonia  Scliarfliana.  —  There  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  as  to  which  plant  this  name  should  be  applied. 
On  the  Continent  it  is  attached  to  a  species  recently 
introduced  from  the  south  of  Brazil,  and  put  into 
commerce  by  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt. 
This  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  with  its  leaves  covering 
the  pot,  and  above  which  the  cymes  of  flowers  show 
themselves.  The  leaves  are  large,  fleshy,  velvety, 
emerald-green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  deep  reddish 
purple  beneath.  The  blooms  are  pure  white  ;  the 
outer  sepals  of  the  males  are  nearly  orbicular,  while  the 
inner  two  are  very  small.  The  female  flowers  have 
oblong  sepals  of  equal  length.  This  species  has  already 
been  introduced  to  this  country,  although  noi.  yet 
widely  distributed,  and  the  complaint  is  that  it  does 
not  flower,  or  certainly  not  freely.  Another  species 
grown  in  this  country  under  the  name  of  B.  Haageana 
is  said  to  he  the  true  B.  Scharffiana.  The  habit  of 
this  plant  is  altogether  different,  and  comparable  to  an 
enlarged  form  of  B.  metalliea.  The  stems  vary  from 
21  ins.  to  30  ins.  in  height,  aud  bear  large  cymes  of 
pure  white  flowers,  but  furnished  on  the  back  of  the 
outer  sepals  with  numerous  bristly  or  coarse  bright  red 
hairs.  It  flowers  well,  and  is  a  magnificent  species. 
The  foliage  of  B.  Scharffiana  mentioned  above  is  fine. 
A  flowering  plant  is  figured  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige. 

New  Crassulas.  —  In  this  country  we  are  well 
acquainted  with  Crassula  (Kalosanthes)  coccinea  an! 
C.  jasminea,  and  of  the  former  we  occasionally  see 
varieties  in  cultivation.  There  is  a  coloured  plate  of 
five  new  varieties  in  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Bilge 
for  the  present  month.  They  are  said  to  be 
hybrids  between  the  two  above-mentioned  species  ;  but 
whether  or  not,  the  coloured  illustrations  represent 
beautiful  and  highly  ornamental  subjects  for  the 
decoration  of  greenhouses,  conservatories,  and  other 
places  in  the  summer  time.  C.  coccinea  flowers  in 
July  and  August  with  us,  but  the  new  varieties  under 
notice  come  into  bloom  towards  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  and  they  can  be  flowered  the  first 
year  from  cuttings,  whereas  C.  coccinea  on  the  Continent 
requires  to  be  grown  for  two  or  three  years  before  it 
can  be  brought  to  bear  flowers  fit  for  market  purposes. 
By  pinching  the  young  shoots,  compactly-branched 
plants  are  soon  developed,  bearing  large  corymbs  of 
flowers,  and  forming  handsome  objects  as  pot  plants. 
The  following  are  the  varieties  in  question  : — Madame 
Frel.  Foucart  has  large  terminal  corymbs  of  flowers  of 
a  delicate  rose  in  the  centre,  shaded  towards  the  tips 
with  lively  carmine.  The  petals  of  Mons.  Buchner 
are  pure  white  at  the  base  of  the  blade  and  along  the 
centre,  with  a  broad  reddish  scarlet  border  around  the 
margin.  Mrs.  Cannell  has  its  petals  pure  white  at  the 
base,  lightly  coloured  with  pale  rose  on  the  margins. 
The  variety  Mons.  Pfitzer  has  well-formed  flowers,  of  a 
creamy  white  colour  at  the  base,  tinted  with  ruddy 
rose  towards  the  extremity  of  the  potals.  The  flowers 
of  Mrs.  Wynne  are  of  a  dazzling  aud  lively  reddish 
carmine,  with  a  somewhat  clearer  tint  in  the  centre  of 
the  petals.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  prettiest, 
but  to  our  taste  the  three  best  are  Mons.  Buchner, 
Mrs.  Cannell  and  Mrs.  Wynne,  because  the  colours  are 
the  most  distinct  and  telling  or  effective.  All  the 
varieties  will  be  sent  out  by  M.  Edouard  Pynaert- 
van-Geert,  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  in  spring. 

- ->X<- - 

AUTUMN  AND  WINTER- 

FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 

Some  of  the  commonest  species  and  garden  forms  may 
be  turned  to  good  account  for  autumn  and  winter¬ 
flowering  purposes  by  appropriate  methods  of  culture. 
At  Syon  House,  Brentford,  Mr.  Wythes  grows  on 
batches  of  certain  kinds  every  year  from  cuttings.  All 
through  the  summer  these  are  shifted  into  larger  sizes 
as  they  require  it,  and  kept  stopped  to  make  them 
bushy  and  prevent  flowering.  When  so  treated. 
Begonia  Weltoniensis  flowers  profusely  during  October 
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and  November,  affording  a  large  quantity  of  cut  blooms. 
The  plants  are  shifted  on  in  spring,  and  flower  all 
through  the  summer  months.  B.  fuchsioides  is  treated 
somewhat  similarly,  and  follows  B.  Weltoniensis  in 
flowering.  B.  Knowsleyana  is  the  third  in  succession, 
and  bore  a  quantity  of  flowers  when  we  recently  saw  it, 
while  the  others  had  quite  finished  blooming.  B. 
Digswelliana  is  a  garden  form  that  produces  small  but 
brightly-coloured  flowers  in  great  quantity,  while  the 
unexpanded  buds  are  of  a  deep  carmine.  B.  Ruckeri 
looks  like  a  hybrid  between  B.  ascotensis  and  B. 
Knowsleyana,  so  far  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  former  are  obliquely  oblong  and  slightly 
hairy,  while  the  flowers  are  light  pink,  and  therefore 
between  those  of  B.  ascotensis  and  the  white  B. 
Knowsleyana.  Somewhat  after  the  style  of  B.  fuch¬ 
sioides  is  a  form  named  B.  hybrida  multiflora,  with 
small  oval  leaves  and  an  arching  habit.  It  is  also  very 
floviferous  when  at  its  best.  B.  Adonis  and  John 
Heal  we  have  described  in  former  issues,  and  therefore 
need  not  revert  to  them  here.  The  small  plants  of 
B.  Knowsleyana,  in  60-sized  pots,  are  treated  similarly 
to  those  of  B.  Weltoniensis,  by  being  placed  in  6-in. 
pots  in  February,  when  they  come  away  freely  again, 
and  flower  all  through  the  summer.  The  small  size  of 
the  above-mentioned  kinds  renders  them  more  suitable 
for  cut- flower  purposes  than  the  large-flowering  and 
more  perishable  or  frail  sorts.  For  autumn  flowering 
young  stuff  is  depended  upon. 

- - 

WANTED,  A  PUBLIC  HALL  FOR 

HORTICULTURE. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  1888,  a  meeting  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber 
at  Victoria  Street,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  any 
further  occupation  by  the  society  of  the  Drill  Hall  in 
■Westminster.  The  meeting  was  of  a  satisfactory 
character,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  the  character  of 
the  persons  present,  for  all  present  were  workers  in  the 
concern,  and  any  decision  arrived  at  by  such  a  meeting 
was  felt  by  all  to  be  sufficient  for  the  immediate  pur¬ 
pose.  Acting  on  a  conviction  that  I  believed  was 
shared  by  many,  I  made  a  definite  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  the  Drill  Hall  had  proved  unsuitable  for  the 
society’s  purpose,  and  might,  with  advantage,  be  vacated 
at  the  close  of  the  first  year’s  tenancy.  Having  moved 
a  resolution  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  sprang  a 
mine  beneath  my  feet  by  stating  that  the  society  could 
not  legally  hold  floral  meetings  in  the  offices  in  Victoria 
Street,  because  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  exhibition 
was  forbidden  by  the  terms  of  the  tenancy.  The  show 
of  hands  placed  myself  and  my  seconder  in  a  minority 
of  six.  I  have  had  such  a  run  of  good  luck  in  carrying 
proposals,  that  it  was  an  enlivening  change  to  be  so 
completely  beaten,  but,  like  the  compliant  one  whom 
Butler  sets  forth  in  a  suppositious  case,  I  was  “of  the 
same  opinion  still,”  and  to  this  hour  I  sigh  for  a  place 
of  meeting  in  which  the  flowers  can  be  seen,  and  to 
which  the  public  will  resort  to  admire  them. 

Immediately  after  that  meeting  I  proposed  to  friends 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  society  the  desirability 
of  obtaining  a  hall  of  our  own  for  our  meetings,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  I  have  occasionally  discussed  the 
matter  ;  but  quite  rarely  have  I  met  with  any  encour¬ 
agement,  for  the  dread  question  always  appears  to 
block  the  way — How  is  the  thing  to  be  paid  for  ?  The 
question  of  primary  importance  is  as  to  the  need  for  a 
place  of  meeting  that  will  be  under  our  own  control, 
and  if  not  absolutely,  at  least  in  some  part,  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  society,  or  of  some  corporation  operating  in 
harmony  with  it,  and  with  a  view  to  mutual  interests 
for  the  public  good.  The  thing  having  been  talked 
about  vaguely— as  must  happen  in  such  a  case— it 
appears  to  me  in  the  nature  of  a  duty  to  place  before 
the  horticultural  public  an  outline  of  the  thing  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  wanted,  and  of  the  means  that 
appear  to  me  suitable  to  bring  it  into  being. 

We  want  a  hall  for  horticulture.  It  should  be  in  a 
central  position,  convenient  of  access  from  leading 
roads  and  railways,  and  the  construction  should  adapt 
it  for  flower  shows,  dinners,  and  other  festivals,  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  offices,  and  perhaps  a  general  mart  or 
exchange  for  miscellaneous  business,  as,  for  example, 
the  display  of  plants  for  sale  ;  the  accommodation  of 
trading  firms  for  meeting  customers,  and  for  housing 
samples,  models,  drawings,  and  other  materials  required 
in  business  transactions  in  connection  with  agricultural 
and  horticultural  industries.  There  would  be  needful 
two  or  three  (or  more)  well-lighted  rooms  adapted  for 
public  meetings,  in  addition  to  one  spacious  and  noble 
hall,  lighted  in  the  way  of  a  picture  gallery,  with 


orchestral  platform  and  such  other  necessary  features  as 
would  render  it  complete  for  the  convenience  of  flower 
shows  and  festivals.  Should  the  idea  take  shape,  it 
will  grow  as  the  plan  is  developed,  and  it  should  bo 
comprehensive  as  a  place  of  resort  for  horticulturists, 
who  only  need  some  such  centre  of  operations  to 
assemble  in  thousands,  where,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
the  habitues  meet  only  in  scores,  and  fresh  faces  are 
rarely  seen.  Country  gentlemen,  participating  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  London  season,  would  make  a  place  in 
their  list  of  things  to  be  done  for  such  an  attraction  as 
the  hall  would  offer  them,  provided  only  the  thing 
obtained  success  commensurate  with  the  purpose  in 
view. 

One  of  my  friends,  who  has  heard  of  my  proposals, 
has  made  a  public  offer  of  a  subscription  towards  the 
project.  As  a  thing  to  be  initiated  by  eleemosynary 
contributions,  it  should  have  no  help  from  me,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  that  many  of  my  friends,  to  whom 
from  time  to  time  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  would 
put  their  hands  to  anything  of  that  kind.  There  is 
only  one  foundation  proper  for  a  horticultural  hall,  and 
that  is  the  commercial  foundation.  It  must  pay  its 
way,  or  prove  itself  a  mocker}7,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 
I  have  not  attempted  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
capital  that  would  be  required,  but  not  having  in  view 
a  cheap  shanty  ora  bad  imitation  of  a  railway  terminus, 
a  considerable  sum  would  have  to  be  invested,  and 
business  must  be  looked  for  to  ensure  reasonable 
returns.  The  £100  per  annum  now  paid  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  occupation  of  the  drill  hall, 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this  connection. 
I  may  be  out-voted  any  number  of  times,  but  I  feel 
sure,  that  were  a  door  to  open  leading  to  something 
better  and  within  the  society’s  means,  the  exodus 
would  be  speedy  and  unanimous.  The  society  is 
growing,  and  should  grow.  If  it  can  pay  one  hundred 
pounds  now  for  a  year’s  accommodation,  the  day  should 
be  near  when  it  could  as  easily  pay  a  thousand.  It  is 
now,  what  it  has  not  been  for  fully  thirty  years,  a 
horticultural  society  ;  and  the  public  are  now  taking 
a  new  interest  in  its  work,  and  are  daily  more  and  more 
disposed  to  assist  it,  as  is  ever  the  case  with  a  good 
thing  that  inspires  confidence.  The  activities  of  the 
horticulturists  carry  them  to  all  ends  of  the  earth  for 
places  of  festivity  and  business.  There  may  be  a  good 
side  to  the  discursive  system  that  fixes  an  exhibition  in 
this  spot  and  a  dinner  in  that,  but  a  recognised  and 
generally  acceptable  central  home  would  be  an  in¬ 
calculable  advantage  to  horticulture  at  large  in  the 
metropolis,  and  many  sources  of  income  would  arise 
for  a  central  hall  that  could  afford  accommodation  for 
exhibitions,  dinners,  public  meetings,  and  official 
correspondence  for  various  institutions,  both  of  London 
and  the  provinces. 

This  letter  is  not  to  be  regarded  either  as  a  pros¬ 
pectus  or  as  a  preliminary  t)  any  distinct  proposition. 
The  subject  has  been  lightly  discussed  in  an  erratic 
way,  and  the  time  appears  to  have  arrived  when  I 
should  give  something  like  definite  expression  to  my 
views,  that  I  may  obtain  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
practical  men  in  formulating  a  plan,  should  opinion 
tend  favourably  that  way.  For  the  present  it  is 
an  idea  that  I  should  be  quite  content  to  see  carried 
out  independent  altogether  of  any  interest,  sentimental 
or  commercial,  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  it.  I  am 
fully  occupied  and  happy  in  my  work,  and  in  no  haste 
to  make  a  mountain  for  the  pleasure  of  piling  a  cairn 
on  its  summit. — Shirley  Hibbcrd,  Kew,  Jan.  7th,  1890. 
- - 

BERRIED  AUOUBAS. 

I  WELL  remember  hearing  the  late  Mr.  John  Standish 
describe,  with  great  pride  and  joy,  the  consternation 
caused  and  the  interest  displayed  in  horticultural  circles 
when  he  exhibited  in  London  the  first  green-leaved 
Aucuba  covered  with  berries.  He  afterwards  sold  this 
specimen  to  a  Belgian  nurseryman  for  the  sum  of  £50, 
and  it  was  subsequently  exhibited  at  the  First  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition,  held  in  Brussels.  Mr.  Standish 
believed  that  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
the  male  plant,  there  would  be  obtained  a  number  of 
green-leaved  varieties  of  both  sexes,  which  he  regarded 
as  likely  to  prove  much  more  handsome  and  be  more 
generally  acceptable  in  gardens  than  the  old  variegated 
type  ;  and  he  pictured  to  himself  the  arrival  of  the 
time  when  the  London  squares  and  other  public 
gardens  would  be  lit  up  with  such  plants — loaded  with 
their  coral-coloured  fruit  from  Christmas  until  June. 
My  old  friend  possessed  a  very  sanguine  temperament, 
and  in  some  respects  he  was  a  far-seeing  man,  but  in 
this  particular  case  his  prediction  has  not  been  verified, 
for  it  would,  1  fear,  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  berried 


Aucuba  in  many  of  the  London  squares  or  public  parks. 
The  planting  of  the  male  Aucuba,  for  the  purpose  of 
fertilising  the  blossoms  of  the  old  female  form,  and  so 
producing  berries,  has,  I  think,  only  been  carried  out  to 
a  limited  extent.  I  have  on  the  north  front  of  my 
residence  several  bushes  of  the  female  type,  and  with  a 
view  to  fertilising  the  flowers  of  these  and  so  produce 
berries,  I  three  years  ago  placed  near  them  a  male 
plant,  but  up  to  this  time  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
berry  on  the  former.  1  think  the  difficulty  lies  in  this, 
that  the  male  plant  blooms  too  early  and  the  female 
plants  too  late  to  secure  perfect  fertilisation,  and  yet  it 
is  singular  to  note  what  a  distance  the  pollen  grains  of 
the  male  Aucuba  are  carried  by  the  atmosphere.  I 
have  seen  female  Aucubas  fertilised  300  yards  away 
from  a  male  plant. 

"With  all  its  usefulness  the  Aucuba  is  after  all  only 
an  indifferent-berried  plant  for  the  winter.  The  fact  is, 
the  growths  that  are  put  forth  in  spring  and  summer 
quite  hide  the  berries  formed  in  the  summer,  and  if 
they  are  exposed  to  view  the  young  growths  have  to  be 
cut  away,  and  then  the  bloom  of  the  succeeding  spring 
is  lost.  Notwithstanding  this,  as  the  Aucuba  does  so 
well  in  London  and  large  towns,  I  should  like  to  see 
larger  attempts  made  to  get  the  plants  to  bear  crops  of 
berries  as  suggested  by  my  old  friend. — R.  T>. 

- »>X<— - 

VINE  BORDERS. 

While  we  are  corresponding  with  junior  cultivators  of 
the  Yine,  we  have  read  of  the  success  of  those  who 
favour  the  practice  of  growing  Vines  in  inside  borders, 
and  have  noted  that  others  hold  tenaciously  to  the  idea  of 
outside  borders.  Probably  the  system  of  inside  borders 
to  begin  with,  the  roots  being  allowed  to  extend  outwards 
through  arches  after  having  monopolised  the  whole 
of  the  soil  under  glass,  receives  most  favour.  It  is 
well  known  to  many  old  hands  that  many  of  the  finest 
Grapes  which  have  ever  been  grown  have  been  cut 
from  Vines  with  roots  entirely  outside,  and  many  Vines 
we  know,  doing  capital  service,  are  probably  older  than 
the  most  experienced  Grape-growing  veteran  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  some  positions,  such 
as  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  some  parts  of  Kent, 
Worcestershire,  and  other  favoured  localities,  Vine 
roots  can  find  all  they  require  from  the  natural  soil 
much  better  than  is  generally  supplied  in  artificial 
borders.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  known  that 
there  is  no  safety  in  allowing  the  roots  to  have  their 
liberty  in  the  natural  ground.  So  diverse  are  circum¬ 
stances  in  some  localities  that  we  have  seen  in  a  Suffolk 
garden,  in  charge  of  a  clever  old  hand,  a  famous  Grape 
grower  applying  nourishment,  solid  and  liquid,  to  his 
Vine  roots  far  out  into  his  vegetable  garden.  Late  and 
early  Grapes  had  all  their  roots  outside,  and  perhaps 
because  there  was  no  room  inside  to  form  proper  borders. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gardens  referred  to  it  was 
impossible  to  get  Vines  to  thrive  at  all  it  their  root- 
space  was  not  restricted,  the  natural  soil  being  an  inert 
clay.  It  may  b9  remembered  that  roots  outside  are 
under  the  natural  influence  of  the  sun.  We  would  not 
oppose  any  system  of  border  making,  but  would  always 
arrest  the  progress  of  roots  outward  and  downward 
were  they  in  danger  of  running  into  unwholesome 
material.  — Stirling. 

- - 

TREE  PLANTING. 

A  note  of  warning  to  non-practical  cultivators  (and 
the  ranks  of  these  are  being  augmented  yearly  by 
enthusiastic  amateurs)  who  are  anxious  to  get  the 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  out  of  hand  before  the 
busy  season  arrives.  Judging  from  what  we  have  too 
extensively  witnessed,  there  is  a  great  destruction  of 
trees  every  season  through  unskilful  planting.  A  hole 
is  formed  (it  may  be  wide  and  deep),  the  tree  is  thrust 
into  it,  and  the  roots  spread  out  in  the  most  unskilful 
manner.  The  soil  may  be  rough  sodden  clay  or  wet 
sand, and  is  placed  over  the  roots  as  if  to  form  the  bottom 
of  a  receptacle  for  holding  water.  The  whole  is  made 
firm,  and  the  tree  stands,  to  all  appearance,  secure  and 
likely  to  thrive  ;  but  when  the  growing  season  arrives 
a  brown  shade  comes  over  many  of  the  plants.  They 
stand  stunted  and  unsightly  until  death  shows  that 
they  are  encumbering  the  ground,  and  woe  be  to  the 
nurserymen  who  supplied  them  !  They  have  to  be 
replaced,  and  some  censure  is  gratuitously  given  as  well. 

This  often  happens  when  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  inexperienced  planter,  who  encased  the  roots  as  if 
in  cement,  performed  the  work  when  the  land  should 
not  have  been  touched,  did  not  put  soil  through  the 
fibres,  and  it  may  be  that  undrained  land  did  the  rest. 
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We  have  a  number  of  such  cases  in  our  mind’s  eye, 
where  there  are  many  dead  trees  which  should  have 
been  thriving  and  well  established.  — Stirling. 

- - 

THE  MYSTICAL  APPLE. 

Of  all  fruits  the  Apple  appears  to  have  had  the  earliest, 
widest,  and  most  mystical  history.  In  Greece  the 
name  of  the  hardy  fruit  which,  having  as  it  is  alleged 
appeared  on  the  earth  about  the  same  time  as  man,  has 
followed  him  in  his  migrations  around  the  globe,  became 
the  name  for  sheep,  and  all  manner  of  wealth  ;  as  in 
Rome,  the  flock,  pecus,  became  pecunia,  or  money. 
(Thus  it  is  that  a  person  who  is  short  of  money  is  styled 
impecunious).  Theophrastus  enumerated  the  Apple  as 
among  the  more  civilised  fruits  (urbaniores).  Tacitus 
says  that  it  was  the  favourite  fruit  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  a  shrivelled  Apple  is  among  the  re¬ 
coveries  from  the  lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland.  The 
myth  concerning  it  meets  us  in  every  age  and  country. 
Aphrodite— the  Grecian  name  of  Venus — bears  it  in  her 
hand  as  well  as  Eve.  The  serpent  guards  it ;  the  dragon 
watches  it.  It  is  celebrated  by  Solomon  ;  it  is  the 
healing  fruit  of  the  Arabian  tales.  Ulysses  longs  for  it 
in  the  garden  of  Atemores  ;  Tantalus  gasps  vainly  for 
it  in  Hades.  In  the  Prose  Edda  it  is  written,  “  Iduna 
keeps  in  a  box,  Apples  which  the  gods,  when  they 
feel  old  age  approaching,  have  only  to  taste  to  become 
young  again.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  they  will  be 
kept  in  renovated  youth  until  Rugnarok  (the  general 
destruction).”  Asrael,  theAngel  of  Death,  accomplished 
his  mission  by  holding  it  to  the  nostril,  and  in  the 
Northern  folk  lore  “Snowdrop”  is  tempted  to  her 
death  by  an  Apple,  half  of  which  a  crone  has  poisoned, 
but  recovers  life  when  the  Apple  falls  from  her  lips. 
The  “Golden  Bird”  seeks  the  golden  Apples  of  the 
King’s  Garden  in  many  a  Horse  story  ;  and  when  the 
tree  bears  no  more,  “Frau  Bertha  ”  reveals  to  her 
favourite  that  it  is  because  a  mouse  gnaws  at  the  tree’s 
foot.  Indeed,  the  kind  mother  goddess  is  sometimes 
personified  as  an  Apple  tree.  But  oftener  the  Apple 
is  the  tempter  in  Northern  mythology  also,  and  some¬ 
times  makes  the  nose  grow  so  that  the  sacred  Pear 
alone  can  bring  it  again  to  moderate  size. 

A  Polish  legend,  given  by  Mannhardt,  says  there  is  a 
glass  mountain,  at  the  top  of  which  stands  a  golden 
castle,  before  which  is  a  tree  of  golden  Apples.  In  the 
castle  lives  the  enchanted  daughter  of  a  prince.  Many 
vainly  try  to  get  on  the  mountain,  but  at  last  the  youth 
who  has  fastened  the  claws  of  a  lynx  to  his  hands  and 
feet  is  successful ;  with  the  golden  Apples  he  calms  a 
dragon  which  he  finds  at  the  entrance  ;  and,  finally, 
having  broken  the  spell  that  bound  the  princess,  he 
must  remain  with  her,  and  not  return  to  the  lower  earth. 

In  the  goddess  Holla’s  garden  the  favourite  fruits 
are  the  Apple  and  Pear— the  latter  of  which  fruits 
retained  its  sanctity  in  France  long  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  there  of  Christianity.  A  Hanoverian  legend 
says  that  the  girl  was  asked  by  the  dwarfs  to  be 
godmother  to  one  of  their  children.  On  a  fixed  day 
she  was  led  down  a  beautiful  staircase,  which  was 
under  an  Apple  tree  in  a  court,  to  a  superb  garden, 
whose  trees  were  laden  with  fruits.  She  was  repaid  for 
coming  by  an  apronful  of  Apples,  which,  when  she 
returned  to  the  earth’s  surface,  were  found  to  be  of 
solid  gold.  These  golden  Apples  are  often  met  with 
in  the  Northern  mythology.  In  some  legends  it  is 
related  that  such  may  be  taken  from  a  tree  growing 
over  a  fountain  of  holy  water,  with  a  rejuvenating 
powder  ;  all  of  these  myths  being  traceable  to  the  tree 
and  fountain  of  Urd,  one  of  the  Norner.  In  the  Edda, 
Skirner  offers  eleven  golden  Apples  and  the  ring 
Dranpuir  (from  which,  on  every  ninth  night,  eight 
equally  heavy  rings  drop)  to  Gerda,  if  she  will  return 
Freyr’s  love. 

The  Apple  has  been  a  peallic,  or  celebrating  emblem 
or  agent,  with  many  races.  In  various  parts  of 
England,  where  ancient  customs  have  survived,  the 
young  people  join  hands  and  dance  around  Apple  trees, 
and  carol  their  hopes  for  a  prolific  year  ;  much  in  the 
same  fashion  as  if  the  trees  stood  in  the  place  of  the 
maypole.  The  blossoming  of  an  Apple  tree  in  harvest, 
betokens  a  marriage,  or  to  some,  the  funeral  of  the  master 
of  the  house.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  Apples  are 
believed  to  be  oracular  in  all  love  matters.  On  New 
Year’s  night  it  is  the  custom  to  shoot  an  Apple  seed 
from  between  the  fingers  with  an  invocation,  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  flight  the  sweetheart  may  be  looked 
for.  In  Austria,  on  St.  Thomas’  night,  the  Apple  is 
cut  in  two  and  the  seeds  counted  in  each  half:  if  they 
are  even  one  will  be  married  soon  ;  if  a  seed  be  cut  in 
two,  the  course  of  love  will  not  be  smooth  ;  if  two  seeds 
be  so  cut,  it  is  a  sign  of  coming  widowhood.  Modifica¬ 


tion  of  these  experiments  survive  in  the  rustic  amuse¬ 
ments,  quite  common  in  England,  of  counting  the 
.Apple  seed  with  “One  I  love,  two  I  love,”  &c.,  and 
in  sticking  them,  each  being  named  after  some  person, 
on  the  forehead,  the  right  sweetheart  being  proved  by 
his  or  her  seed  adhering-longer  than  the  rest. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve,  in  Silesia,  the  maiden  having 
bought  an  Apple  at  the  exact  price  first  demanded  for 
it,  lays  it  under  her  pillow,  and  at  midnight  expects  to 
see  her  future  husband  in  a  dream.  In  Swabia  a  widow 
who  eats  half  of  an  Apple  on  St.  Andrew’s  Eve,  and 
places  the  other  half  under  her  pillow,  expects  a  similar 
vision.  In  Austria  the  Apple  must  be  cut  in  two  on 
Christmas  Eve  in  the  dark,  and  without  touching  it 
with  the  naked  hand,  the  left  half  being  placed  in  the 
bosom,  the  right  laid  behind  the  door,  the  beloved  may 
be  looked  for  at  midnight  near  the  right  half.  In 
Hessia,  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  the  Apple  is  carried  about 
the  person  as  a  love  charm,  in  ways  indicating  very 
plainly  the  emblematical  association  of  the  fruit ; 
and  the  first  Apple  borne  by  a  tree  is  thought  to  be  an 
infallible  cure  for  sterility.  In  Erzgebirge  the  maiden 
having  slept  on  St.  Andrews’  or  Christmas  night  with 
an  Apple  under  her  pillow,  takes  her  stand  with  it  in 
her  hand  on  the  next  festival  of  the  church  thereafter  ; 
and  the  first  man  whom  she  sees,  other  than  a  relative, 
will  become  her  husband. 

The  custom  of  throwing  the  peeling  of  an  Apple  over 
the  head,  marriage  or  single  blessedness  being  foretold 
by  its  remaining  entire  or  breaking  ;  and  that  of 
finding  in  a  peeling  so  cast  the  initial  of  the  winning 
sweetheart  are  very  old,  and  both  well  known  in  this 
country  and  that  of  America.  The  relation  of  the 
Apple  to  health  is  traceable  to  Arabia.  In  various 
parts  of  Germany  it  has  been  deemed  potent  against 
warts,  on  which  decayed  Apples  are  still  rubbed  in 
some  parts  of  England.  In  Hessia  it  is  said  an  Apple 
must  not  be  eaten  on  New  Year’s  Day,  as  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  abscess.  In  Swabia  it  is  believed  that  an  Apple, 
plucked  from  a  graft  on  the  white  Thorn,  will,  if  eaten 
by  a  pregnant  woman,  increase  her  pains.  But  gener¬ 
ally  it  is  curative.  In  Pomerania  the  Apple  is  eaten 
on  Easter  morning  to  guard  against  fevers;  in  West¬ 
phalia  (mixed  with  Saffron)  against  jaundice  ;  while  in 
Silesia  and  Thuringia  an  Apple  is  scraped  from  the  top 
to  cure  diarrhoea,  and  from  the  bottom  to  cure  costive¬ 
ness.  In  some  regions  the  custom  survives  of  placing 
an  Apple  on  the  hand  of  a  child  ivhen  it  is  burned  “  to 
play  with  in  Paradise.” — E.  D. 

- ■=->£<-= - 

GARDENING  IN  INDIA  AND 

CEYLON.’ 

In  Mr.  McDonald’s  English  Vegetables  and  Flowers  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  British  residents  in  those  far-off 
countries  will  find  a  useful  guide  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  sowing,  as  well  as  their  subsequent  cultiva¬ 
tion,  with  regard  to  the  flowers  and  vegetables  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  at  home.  The 
book  will  also  interest  amateurs  intending  to  take  up 
their  residence  there  for  any  lengthened  period  of  time. 
The  volume  is  moderate  in  size,  and  being  intended 
solely  for  amateurs,  makes  no  pretensions  to  constitute 
a  manual  for  professionals  in  the  art  of  gardening.  It 
might  even  prove  interesting  to  people  in  this  country 
having  a  knowledge  of  gardening,  as  the  directions 
given  for  the  different  months  are  so  much  at  variance 
with  our  experience  here  at  given  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  great  extent  of  India,  'with  its  vast  resources, 
difference  of  soil,  climate  and  capabilities  are  commented 
upon.  Here  we  speak  of  digging  up  the  soil  to  the 
influence  of  frost ;  in  India  it  is  dug  up  to  expose  it  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun.  Frost  they  have  in  some 
parts,  but  over  a  great  extent  of  territory  artificial 
irrigation  becomes  a  prime  necessity  before  success  can 
be  insured  during  the  dry  season.  The  earthing  up  of 
Celery  and  Lettuce  is  one  of  the  operations  for  January, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  northern  India,  instructions 
are  given  for  the  protection  at  night  of  flowers  in  bloom, 
because  they  should  be  at  their  best  that  month. 
Sowings  of  Petunia,  Verbena,  Salpiglossis,  Phlox,  &c., 
are  to  be  made  in  February,  for  flowering  in  boxes  in 
shade  during  the  hot  season.  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips 
and  Onions  have  to  be  lifted  and  stored  in  March. 
April  is  the  hot  season,  when  the  operations  of  digging, 
trenching  and  fallowing  are  practised  ;  the  latter  is 
said  to  be  of  more  importance  than  all  the  fertilizers 
that  can  be  given.  During  August  and  September  the 
principal  sowings  of  flowers  and  vegetables  are  made, 

*  English  Vegetables  and  Flowers  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
with  useful  notes  on  Roses,  Bulbs,  Fruit  Trees  and  Lawns,  for 
the  use  of  Amateurs.  By  Donald  McDonald,  A.R.H.S.  Lon¬ 
don  :  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  3,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street. 


and  border  flowers  come  into  bloom  in  December. 
Sowing  and  planting  seem  to  be  carried  on  more  or 
less  at  all  times,  but  little  is  done  in  April  owing  to 
the  drought. 

Lists  of  English  vegetables  and  flower  seeds  are  given, 
with  instructions  for  sowing  and  the  quantity  of  seed 
required  for  given  spaces  of  ground.  Hill  stations  and 
Ceylon  are  treated  of  separately,  but  at  no  great  length, 
but  reference  is  also  made  to  them  in  the  text  relating 
to  different  plants.  Directions  are  given  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  lawns  and  after  management,  for  the  cultivation 
of  Roses,  Bulbs,  English  Fruits,  &c.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  difficulties  with  which  cultivators  in  India 
have  to  contend  with  regard  to  birds,  insects  and 
vermin  of  different  kinds.  The  remedies  are  often  very 
similar  to  those  applied  here  in  like  cases.  The  rota¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  is  a  very  important  feature. 

- - 

NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

Celery,  Standard  Bearer. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reputedly  new  varieties  now  in  the 
market,  which  are  all  more  or  less  good,  but  a  trial  of 
this  one  has  shown  that  it  deserves  its  name,  for  it  is 
among  the  best  medium  sorts  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  It  is  of  compact  habit  of  growth,  consequently 
the  blades  are  not  so  wide  and  pithy  as  coarser  grow¬ 
ing  sorts  usually  are,  but  crisp  and  nutty  in  quality. 

Bibby’s  Defiance  Solid  White  Celery. 

This  in  habit  somewhat  resembles  the  above,  bat  with 
us  the  type  has  not  been  thoroughly  fixed  ;  or  at  least 
the  stock  was  mixed,  as  rogues  were  found  here  and 
there  towering  above  the  rows  ;  otherwise  it  is  a 
praiseworthy  sort.  Surplus  plants  were  given  to 
gardening  friends  who  are  now  asking  for  its  name. 

Beet,  Middleton  Park  Favourite. 

Not  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  seed  of  this  variety  cams  up, 
which  is  not  exxctly  the  thing  required,  especially 
when  other  sorts,  close  by,  came  up  with  great 
regularity.  The  few  plants,  however,  that  did  grow 
were  of  a  fine  medium  oval  shape,  very  smooth  and 
even,  and  the  colour  and  flavour  are  excellent.  The 
foliage  is  deep  bronze. 

Small  Compact  Brussels  Sprouts. 

With  something  akin  to  ardent  admiration,  I  quite 
agree  with  what  Mr.  A.  Dean  said  in  his  paper,  read  at 
Ealing,  when  he  advocated  that  for  ladies  we  should 
grow  medium-sized  compact  sprouts  that  will  number 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  to  the  pound,  and  to  do  so 
we  must  cultivate  taller  sorts,  and  thin  on  the  stem. 
Large  sprouts  eighteen  to  twenty-two  per  pound  are 
certainly  too  large  for  private  use.  The  habit,  however, 
is  in  some  gardens  a  matter  of  consideration,  for  the 
plants  must  not  average  more  than  15  ins.  in  height.  For 
market  purposes  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  masses 
like  to  bite  bigger  samples,  and  the  larger  sprouts  are 
generally  the  more  saleable. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 

- - 

HYBRID  GREENHOUSE  RHODO- 

DENDRONS. 

Cultivators  all  over  the  country  are  now  getting 
acquainted  with  this  useful  class  of  plants,  which 
increase  in  popularity  from  year  to  year.  The  time  is 
not  so  far  distant,  perhaps,  when  they  will  he  cultivated 
in  preference  to  the  hybrids  of  R.  ponticum,  R. 
Catawbiense,  and  others  of  that  class,  which  are  rather 
stiff,  formal,  and  apparently  out  of  place  for  pot-work 
and  forcing.  They  flower  but  once  a  year,  whereas  the 
class  under  notice  might  almost  with  justice  be  described 
as  hybrid  perpetual,  for  where  a  collection  is  grown 
under  proper  cultural  treatment,  some  or  other  of 
them  will  be  flowering  at  any  given  time  of  the  year, 
or  in  other  words,  flowers  may  be  had  at  any  time. 
They  are  most  profuse  during  spring,  summer,  and 
autumu  ;  but  even  at  mid-winter  a  respectable  amount 
of  bloom  may  be  had.  During  winter  they  require  a 
cool  stove  or  intermediate  house  to  flower  them,  but  in 
summer  a  greenhouse  suits  them  admirably.  They  may 
also  be  kept  in  the  latter  structure  or  a  conservatory  at 
any  time  when  iu  flower,  provided  there  is  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°.  Their  continued  flowering 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  directly  the  blooms  fade  or  are 
cut  off,  short  young  shoots  are  made,  and  these  again 
produce  flower  buds  which  gradually  plump  up  aud 
come  into  bloom. 

In  looking  over  the  fine  collection  of  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  the  other  day,  we  noted  a 
considerable  number  iu  bloom.  "Without  going  into 
minute  detail,  and  leaving  the  species  out  of  question, 
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we  should  roughly  classify  them  into  fire  groups,  which 
for  gardening  purposes  are  quite  distinct.  These  are 
doubles,  broad-leaved  hybrids  of  the  jasminifloro- 
javanicum  type,  small-leaved  hybrids  of  the  multicolor- 
javanicum  type,  hybrids  with  some  of  the  above  and  11. 
malayanum,  and  with  R.  iudicum.  The  latter  two 
types  are  not  very  numerous,  and  at  present  are  most 
interesting  botanically.  Of  two  seedlings,  of  which  R. 
iudicum  (the  Indian  Azalea)  is  one  of  the  parents,  one 
has  moderate-sized  leaves,  and  the  other  has  small  leaves 
like  an  Azalea,  and  although  several  years  old,  is  only 
3  ins.  high.  An  unnamed  seedling  raised  from  a 
large-leaved  variety  named  Monarch,  fertilised  with 
the  pollen  of  R.  malayanum,  has  taken  after  the  pollen 
parent  in  all  the  most  important  particulars.  The 
flowers  are  small,  deep  red,  and  the  leaves  are  small, 
dull  dark  green,  and  scurfy  on  both  surfaces,  like  R. 
malay'anum. 

The  doubles  have  rather  an  interesting  history. 
There  are  five  of  them,  and  all,  together  with  a  number 
of  semi-doubles  were  raised  from  a  single  capsule  of  a 
pink-fiowered  variety.  One  of  the  flowers  in  a  truss 
had  some  of  its  stamens  in  a  monstrous  and  petaloid 
condition.  All  the  others  were  cut  away,  and  the 
abnormal  one  was  fertilised  with  pollen  from  its  own 
anthers,  which  had  not  become  petiloid,  with  the 
results  stated.  Amongst  those  now  flowering  are  R. 
balsamaeflorum  alba,  like  a  double  Tuberose  in  form  ;  R. 
b.  roseum,  with  double  rose  flowers,  and  R.  b.  Rajah. 
The  latter  is  not  quite  so  double  as  the  rest,  and  the  outer 
or  true  corolla  is  yellow,  suffused  with  salmon,  and 
having  a  deep  rose-coloured  margin  to  the  segments. 
The  inner  and  supernumerary  segments  are  much  darker. 

Many  of  the  broad-leaved  type  are  now  in  bloom.  R. 
jisminiflorum  and  R.  javanieum  were  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  origin  of  this  group,  although,  strange  to  say, 
few  or  none  of  them  take  after  R  jisminiflorum  in  its 
small  and  peculiarly-shaped  leaves.  Of  the  resulting 
progeny,  R.  Princess  Rryal  was  the  first  put  into  com¬ 
merce.  Princess  Alexandra  followed  ;  its  blush-white 
flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  but  still  acceptable. 
Maiden’s  Blush  is  a  great  improvement,  and  has  large 
flowers  of  a  deeper  tint.  Those  of  Princess  Frederica 
are  salmon-yellow,  equally  large,  or  nearly  so,  and  very 
choice.  R.  Taylori,  with  large  clear  rose  flowers,  is  a 
variety  that  can  hardly  escape  observation,  because 
nearly  always  in  bloom  and  in  several  parts  of  the 
house  at  the  same  time.  R.  Primrose,  with  pale 
uniform  yellow  or  dark  primrose-coloured  flowers  of 
large  size,  will  be  included  amongst  the  choicest  or 
standard  varieties  for  many  years  to  come.  It  was 
raised  from  R.  Teysmanni  and  R.  javanieum. 

A  few  years  ago  a  dwarf,  slender,  anl  bushy  species, 
named  R.  multicolor,  was  introduced  from  Sumatra. 
The  flowers  are  deep  red,  but  there  is  a  bright  yellow 
variety  which  the  Messrs.  Veitch  distinguish  under  the 
name  of  R.  Curtisii.  The  leaves  are  small,  lanceolate- 
elliptic,  smooth,  and  very  distinct  in  appearance  from 
most  Rhododendrons.  This  species  has  been  hybridised 
with  the  existing  hybrids  of  the  jasminifloro-javanicum 
type,  the  cross  having  been  made  both  ways.  Strange 
to  say,  the  progeny  in  both  cases  is  dwarf,  twiggy,  and 
floriferous  like  R.  multicolor.  In  this  type  then  we 
have  a  strain  which  obviates  the  legginess  of  the  tiller- 
growing  and  large-leaved  kinds  ;  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  flowers  are  much  smaller  as  j'et. 
A  good  plan  with  the  tall  kinds  to  make  large  or  tall 
plants  break  at  the  bottom  is  to  frequently  syringe  the 
stems  in  order  to  keep  them  moist  ;  but  the  wetting  of 
the  foliage  and  flowers  is  to  be  avoided. 

Amongst  these  interesting  and  elegant  pigmies  a 
number  are  flowering.  Hypolite  has  reddish  scarlet 
flowers  of  fair  size.  A  very  brilliant  variety  is  Eelatant, 
with  rich  crimson  flowers  of  medium  size.  Ruby  is 
another  reddish  crimson  variety  that  was  certificated 
last  year.  It  is  floriferous  and  dwarf,  with  small  leaves 
like  an  Azalea,  and  this  might  be  said  of  all  of  them. 
An  unnamed  seedling,  with  deep  rose  flowers,  also 
belongs  here. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PAPER  AS  A 

PROTECTING  MATERIAL-. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  some  among  your  numerous 
readers  to  be  reminded  of  the  value  of  paper  under  some 
circumstances  as  a  protection  against  frost.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  among  them  possessing  partially  or 
wholly  unheated  structures  in  which  they  endeavour 
to  keep  a  few  half-hardy  things  during  the  winter,  and 
a  timely  hint  to  such,  if  acted  upon,  may  prove  to  be 
a  boon.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  way,  I  may  state  what  I  am  doing  myself.  In 
a  lean-to  pit  without  fire-heat  or  any  external  covering, 


we  have  some  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  which  are 
rooted,  and  are  plunged  in  ashes.  Besides  which  there 
is  in  the  same  pit  a  number  of  pots  with  seedlings  of 
Shirley  Poppies,  which  were  sown  owing  to  the  partial 
failure  of  those  sown  in  the  open  during  the  autumn, 
due,  1  think,  to  the  prevalence  of  slugs.  The  young 
plants  have  only  lately  shown  themselves,  so  not  liking 
the  thought  of  their  perishing  from  frost,  I  cover  them 
up  at  night  the  same  as  the  cuttings.  Since  this  has 
been  done  we  have  had  13°  and  15°  of  frost,  and  on 
each  occasion  it  did  not  affect  them. 

My  practice  is  to  remove  the  paper  as  early  in  the 
day  as  the  frost  permits,  and  should  it  prove  frosty 
and  cloudy,  with  fog,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
doing  it  with  safety,  I  let  it  remain  on,  and  if  from 
drip  it  gets  damp,  it  is  dried  every  day.  This  may 
sometimes  necessitate  during  a  severe  frost,  with  dull 
weather,  a  relay  of  paper,  because  it  may  not  be  advis¬ 
able  to  let  the  plants  remain  uncovered  while  it  is 
drying.  We  use  from  one  to  three  thicknesses  of  paper 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  frost  ;  and  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  papers  have  been  removed  we  replace 
them  quite  dry  and  early  in  the  afternoon,  while  the 
sun  is  still  shiniDg. —  JF.  B.  G. 
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CONCERNING  MOWING 

MACHINES. 

These  most  useful  labour-saving  machines  are  often 
put  away  for  the  winter  without  receiving  the  amount 
of  care  they  deserve,  and  for  want  of  which  the  physical 
powers  of  those  using  them  are  heavily  taxed  during 
the  first  few  mowings  in  the  following  spring.  In  some 
cases  this  leads  to  a  breakdown  through  some  part  of 
the  machine  giving  way,  with  a  result  not  seldom 
detrimental  to  the  worker’s  morals  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  reputation.  If  not  already  done,  t!ie  machine 
should  be  carefully  taken  to  pieces,  and  all  parts  care¬ 
fully  scraped  and  well  oiled.  A  good  plan,  as  we  find 
it,  is  to  put  the  separate  castings  into  a  moderate  but 
bright  fire  until  the  clotted  accumulations  of  oil  and 
dirt  are  burnt  off.  This  can  be  easily  detected  by  the 
absence  of  flame  when  the  parts  are  withdrawn.  Leave 
them  on  the  floor  of  a  shed  or  on  the  potting-bench 
until  they  can  be  wiped  with  a  rough  cloth  and  well 
oiled.  On  no  account  must  water  be  used  as  a  cooling 
agent.  The  steel  parts  should  be  scraped,  and  not 
submitted  to  heat.  After  cleaning  the  several  parts, 
and  putting  them  together,  place  the  machine  in  a  dry 
position  away  from  sulphuric  acid  gas — an  agent 
deleterious  to  all  garden  tools,  and  which  is  often  found 
in  close  proximity  to  stokehole  fires.  Doubtful  or 
unsound  parts  should  be  replaced,  or  if  a  thorough 
renovation  is  requisite  they  may  be  despatched  to  the 
makers.  It  is  much  better  to  do  this  now  than  to 
leave  it  until  nearer  spring. 

Ox  Sharpening. 

Various  ways  are  resorted  to,  such  as  reversing  the 
cylinder  cutter-blades,  or  by  fixing  them  in  a  lathe  and 
applying  an  emery-stone.  The  bottom  or  fixed  blade 
is  the  most  important  part  of  the  cutters,  as  it 
encounters  all  gritty  obstacles  in  skimming  over  the 
lawn,  usually  getting  a  notched  surface,  and,  moreover, 
wearing  out  much  faster.  It  should  be  noticed  whether 
the  steel  on  its  edge  be  worn  out  or  not,  as  this  is  of 
vital  importance,  for  such  blades  without  a  steel  edge 
can  never  cut  well,  being  always  blunt.  This  applies 
only  to  blades  not  wholly  made  of  steel.  In  sharpening 
these,  files  are  often  used,  but  are  not  to  be  recommended, 
as  a  true  bevel  cannot  be  assured. 

In  places  where  steam  power  is  available,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  sharpen  one’s  own,  all  that  is  required  being 
a  gut  band,  or  narrow  strap,  and  a  small  wheel  3  ins.  or 
4  ins.  in  diameter,  and  2-in.  surface.  The  machine,  with 
two  exceptions,  should  remain  intact.  First  remove  the 
connecting  chain,  or  cog  wheel,  whichever  it  is  driven 
by,  and  secondly,  the  small  cog  wheel  which  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  blade  shaft,  replacing  this  by 
the  small  wheel  above  stated.  Fix  the  machine  at  some 
convenient  distance,  weighing  down  the  shafts  on  the 
floor  so  as  to  resist  the  connecting  pressure  and  to  give 
elevation  to  the  front  blade,  set  all  the  blades  even  and 
true,  and  then  couple  the  strap  on  the  small  wheel,  drum, 
or  grooved  cone  pully  of  existing  machinery.  It  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  the  principles  are  exactly  the  same  as 
if  driven  by  hand.  Of  course,  the  cutting  cylinder 
must  revolve  the  contrary  way,  or  inwards,  towards  the 
machine-handles.  At  first  the  cylinder  must  be  lightly 
screwed  down,  or  the  bottom  blade  screwed  up  to  the 
cylinder,  as  in  the  case  of  an  Excelsior.  With  plenty  of 
oil  dropped  on  to  the  blades,  and  repeated  screwings, 
notches  will  soon  disappear,  the  finest  tissue  paper  being 
cut  when  tested  ;  time,  4  to  6  hours,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  drum  or  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
made  by  the  cylinder  cutter. — B.  L. 


RUBBISH-HEAPS. 

Gardens,  whether  large  or  small,  must  have  a  rubbish- 
heap,  and  in  places  of  some  extent  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  suitable  spot  on  which  to  deposit  the 
various  conglomerations  that  go  to  makeup  a  rubbish- 
heap,  which,  although  so  named,  and  looked  on  by  some 
as  of  no  value,  can  be  kept  tidy.  I  have  smiled  at  the 
rubbish-heaps  in  some  gardens,  merely  shot  down 
barroivload-thick,  and  from  their  all-over-the-place 
appearance  were  probably  the  accumulation  of  years 
— dead  wood,  shrub  and  tree  prunings,  old  stalks  of  the 
Brassica  tribe,  and  other  refuse  which  takes  some  time 
to  decay,  mixed  and  buried  with  lawn-mowings,  sweep¬ 
ings,  and  refuse  from  the  potting  shed.  Now,  if  all 
those  hands  that  help  to  make  such  a  heap  had  the — I 
w-as  going  to  say  pleasure,  but  they  would  find  it  any¬ 
thing  but  that — job  of  turning  it  over  at  the  present 
season,  they  would  doubtless  say,  if  they  never  gave  it  a 
thought  before,  that  the  first-named  rubbish  should  be 
kept  to  itself.  Quite  right,  too  ;  but  I  think  the  pre¬ 
vailing  feeling  with  many  when  they  consign  anything 
to  the  rubbish-heap,  is  to  get  it  out  of  hand  as  soon  as 
possible.  Success  in  garden  matters  greatly  depends  on 
method,  which  should  extend  even  to  the  rubbish-heap. 

At  the  present  season,  when  general  clearing  up  is 
prevalent,  and  primings  of  fruit  bushes  and  trees  have 
to  be  got  rid  of,  a  fire  should  be  started.  Make  a 
beginning  by  getting  a  good  foundation,  as  it  were,  to 
your  fire,  so  as  to  be  able  to  burn  it  up  quickly,  as  the 
smoke  is  not  pleasant,  and  not  always  tolerated  in 
some  places.  Rubbish  of  a  woody  nature  should  be 
got  rid  of  first,  and  when  there  is  some  body  of  fire, 
weeds,  leaves,  &c.,  may  be  put  on.  The  ashes  of 
rubbish  fires  are  very  useful  in  a  garden,  a  good  dressing 
on  ground  intended  for  Onions  and  Cirrots  tending 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  maggot  and  wireworm  ; 
in  fact,  vegetable  gardens  of  some  3  earn’  standing  are 
often  overdone  with  manure,  and  a  good  dressing  would 
greatly  benefit  such  ground. 

Such  rubbish  as  is  not  intended  for  burning — short 
stuff  that  could  be  conveniently  dug  into  the  ground, 
should  be  turned  over,  giving  it  a  good  dusting  of 
newly  slaked  lime  during  the  operation  if  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  heavy  ground  ;  should  its  destination  be 
light  sandy  soil,  1  would  prefer  salt  to  lime,  as  it  would 
retain  more  moisture,  and  thus  make  its  presence 
appreciably  felt  during  dry  weather.  The  dressing 
of  lime  or  salt  would  destroy'  many  slugs  and  grubs 
that  are  always  plentiful  among  such  material.  So 
rubbish  heaps  are  valuable,  or  rather  their  remains, 
some  of  which  I  like  to  add  to  my  Tomato  and  “  Mum” 
compost.  When  practising  in  a  suburban  garden,  I 
had  to  pay  2s.  a  load  to  have  rubbish  carted  away,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  have  a  fire,  it  being  offensive  to 
our  neighbour. — Geo.  Potts,  junr.,  Elmside  Gardens, 
Northiam,  Sicssex. 

- -  - 

THE  SEASON  AND  FLOWERS. 

We  heard  more  about  fine  culinary  produce  in  gardens 
last  year,  from  south  and  north  alike,  than  we  ever 
remember  before.  Flowers  have  also  had  a  good  time  of 
it  in  northern  gardens,  and  we  are  glad  to  read  of  cul¬ 
tivators  at  a  distance  being  able  to  report  as  favourably' 
of  their  garden  pets  as  some  are  nearer  to  our  own 
district,  in  the  valley  of  the  Forth.  The  report  from 
Messrs.  Fergusson  &  Monroe’s  nursery  establishment, 
which  recently  appeared  in  The  Scotsman,  is  most 
gratifying  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  is  a  strong  in¬ 
ducement  to  lovers  of  hardy  flowers  to  extend  th 
cultivation  of  these  charming  plants.  We  have  been 
working  in  that  direction  for  some  time  past  with  good 
results,  but  are  still  a  great  way  behind  what  it  is  our 
desire  to  attain  as  cultivators  of  these  gems,  which  are 
so  much  admired  by  true  lovers  of  flowers. 

Reverting  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  ive  had 
this  season  a  fine  display  of  Stocks  until  Christmas 
on  an  open  border,  and  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
grow  the  East  Lothian  strain  for  winter  flowering  in 
pots  have  something  to  come  in  most  serviceable  when 
the  season  of  the  “  Mums  ”  draws  to  a  close. 

Pompon  Dahlias  were  doing  good  service  until  the 
middle  of  November,  and  have  not  long  been  lifted  from 
the  ground.  Roses  were  in  great  abundance  till  the 
middle  of  December.  We  have  been  able  to  cut  about 
ten  dozen  a  week  (half-open  flowers)  easily,  and  none 
have  been  more  useful  than  the  good  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
doing  well  as  dwarf  bushes  on  pillars  and  on  walls. 
Polyanthus  (Downie’s  Selected)  have  been  plentiful, 
but  the  late  frosts  checked  them.  Violets  at  the  base  of 
walls  have  been  more  abundant  than  usual.  Pansies 
were  in  abundance  from  April  to  November,  and  Pent- 
stemons,  which  are  barely  over  yet,  are  among  the 
most  useful  of  summer  and  autumn  flowers. — Stirling. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Florists’  Flowers. 

“The  Philosophy  of  Florist  Flowers,”  by  the  late  Rev. 
Geo.  Jeans,  needs  no  defence  of  mine,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  regret  that  any  one,  counting 
himself  among  florists,  should  write  as  “Fair  Play”  did 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Jeans’  valued  essay. 

There  are  spheres  of  thought  in  this  world  yet,  in 
which  the  old  is  better  ;  and  a  sense  in  which  the  past, 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  The  essay  in  question  takes 
rank  as  a  standard  work  of  its  kind  ,  and  although  some 
forty  years  have  slipped  away  since  it  was  written,  yet 
the  essay  in  its  entirety  was  re-published  at  a  later 
period  (1878),  under  the  conviction  that  such 
words  should  not  be  buried. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  in  this  work  the  author 
is  “a  perennial  lawgiver”  in  certain  matters  pertaining 
to  our  florists’  flowers  ;  though,  in  truth,  he  was  not  an 
inventor,  but  an  expositor,  and  wrote  of  the  philosophy 
of  florists’  flowers  with  all  the  concentration  and  power 
of  a  critical  and  analytical  mind. 

Truths,  such  as  Mr.  Jeans  has  expressed,  are  the 
“pure” — as  the  flowers  themselves  are  the  “  applied  ” — 
mathematics  of  the  florist,  and  include  the  axioms  and 
postulates  of  his  science.  A  schoolboy  might  as  reason¬ 
ably  affect  contempt  for  algebra,  and  irreverently  not 
believe  in  Euclid,  as  anyone  assert  that  there  are  old 
principles,  concerning  florists’  flowers,  that  are  not 
foundation  truths ;  a  philosophy  in  them  which  is 
irksome,  stiff,  and  antiquated,  and  may  therefore  bo 
laid  aside  for  some  easy,  loose,  unstable  substitutes 
that  imply  no  patience,  and  demand  no  thought ;  that 
direct  no  aim,  and  incur  no  disappointment  ;  and 
lead,  as  every  “facilis  descensus  ”  does,  to  no  advance¬ 
ment. 

But,  quoth  “Fair  Play,”  “  new  tastes,  and  fashions, 
and  ideas  prevail ;  what  we  florists  have  to  do  is  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  circumstances  which  form  our 
present  environment.” 

Nay,  good  “Fair  Play”  !  Our  present  environment 
must  either  come  within  our  lines,  or  be  kind  enough 
to  stop  outside.  It  knows  little  of  florists’  flowers  that 
are  not  newly  or  particularly  fashionable,  though  it  is 
welcome  to  know  all,  if  it  will  “  enquire  within.” 

Our  present  environment,  with  its  new  tastes,  fashions, 
and  ideas,  will,  in  the  very  nature  of  these,  be  ever  for 
some  change  ;  and  it  might  ask  us  to  go  strange  lengths 
“in  ways  that  are  dark,  and  in  tricks  that  are  vain!  ” 
It  might  require  of  us  to  double  our  Tulips,  and  get  our 
Dahlias  back  to  single ;  to  take  the  edge  off  our 
Picotees,  and  the  stripes  out  of  our  Carnations,  and  to 
bestow  “  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  ”  upon  the 
pin-eye  in  our  Auriculas  and  Polyanthus — and  we 
won’t  I 

Our  present  environment  ecstasises  over  a  floppy- 
poppy  Carnation,  in  preference  to  our  serene  and 
orderly  ones — and  we  don’t  I 

Our  present  environment  has  leanings  towards  the 
single  Chrysanthemum,  and  is  ever  “casting  sheep's 
eyes  ”  at  our  Queen  Rose,  in  a  state  of  single  blessedness; 
till,  for  once,  we  could  almost  adopt  words  of  Mr.  0. 
Cromwell  (who  in  his  quiet  way  was  a  gentleman  of 
new  tastes,  fashions,  and  ideas),  when  he  spoke  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  what  he  called  “  that  Bauble.” 

Our  present  environment  is  apt  to  come  forward  at 
times,  in  certain  oracles  of  the  horticultural  press,  and 
enjoy  the  shedding  of  some  scorn  upon  “  those  wretched 
florists,”  for  insisting  upon  such  and  such  properties  in 
their  flowers,  and  disqualifying  such  and  such  others. 
The  more,  however,  that  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
distracted  by  this  outer  multitude  of  counsellors,  the 
nearer  we  should  come  to  the  fabled  straits  of  the 
old  man,  his  son,  and  their  Ass.  Ride  him  as  they 
would,  they  could  not  please  everybody  in  a  group  of 
on-lookers,  and  at  last  they  did  but  ruin  the  Ass,  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  him  between  them.  If  florists  do 
not  ride  their  hobbies  so  as  to  satisfy  their  present 
environment,  it  is  perfectly  open  to  that  influential 
body  to  have  their  own  Asses,  and  to  ride  them  tail- 
foremost  if  they  will. 

Something,  imperfectly  expressed  here,  has  led  me  to 
think  of  what  I  would  rather  call  a  dilution  than 
expansion  in  very  recent  times.  I  hope  there  is  no 
danger  of  our  old  florists’  flowers  being  over-watered, 
in  the  sense  of  being  “  watered  down.”  If  the  line  of 
admittance  to  florist  rank  and  fellowship  be  only  drawn 
at  beauty,  there  will  simply  be  no  line  to  draw  at  all,  in 
that  there  is  no  flower  without  some  beauty.  But  the 
fact  is  stubborn,  that  what  is  lightly  gained  is  lightly 
esteemed  ;  and  hence  the  more  difficult,  the  more  shy 


types  of  beauty  have,  for  the  florist,  a  force  and  charm 
that  easier  forms  have  not. 

That  is  why  I  should  not,  if  I  could,  spare  the  room 
and  time  in  strictly  florist  work  to  consider  the  new 
tastes,  fashions  and  ideas  of  our  present  environment, 
which  has  other,  and  unfailing,  admirable  sources  of 
supply  ;  and  I  hope,  that  among  ourselves,  un  florist 
forms  of  florists’  flowers  may  never  come  into  harmful 
relations  with  the  truer  types. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  “  What  of  the  self  Carna¬ 
tion  ?  ”  There  are  seifs  in  the  florist  Auricula,  and  there 
are  self  forms  (breeders)  in  the  florist  Tulip,  and  these 
are  recognised  consorts  of  the  other  classes.  Might  not 
the  self  Carnation  be  promoted  to  like  rank  in  the 
peerage  of  its  own  flower  1  ”  Well,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  self  Carnation.  It  is  a  distinct  form  and  a 
lovely  flower,  with  vast  powers  of  colour,  and  sterling 
qualities  in  form,  substance,  and  smoothness  ;  and  it 
surely  comes  much  nearer  to  the  rank  of  a  florists’  flower 
than  the  so-called  “fancies,”  that  are  neither  one 
thing  nor  another  among  the  florist  types,  but  un¬ 
mitigated  muddles  or  mistakes,  or,  “not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  it,”  the  litter  of  the  florist’s 
workshop  ! 

Whether  it  is  comfortable,  healthful,  and  appetising 
to  have  these  skeletons  at  our  florist  feasts,  to  remind 
us  how  we  have  failed  aforetime,  and  foretell  how  we 
are  doomed  to  fail  again,  I  am  not  sure.  They  are  not 
much  to  be  proud  of,  and  we  see  plenty  of  them  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  garden,  among  every  fresh  set  of 
blooming  seedlings ;  while  it  is  a  little  trying  to  find 
the  uninitiated  eye  and  fancy  more  captivated  by  them 
than  by  that  which  is  most  expressly  and  expressively 
being  demonstrated  as  the  object  of  the  show,  or  to  hear 
casual  remarks  from  some  visitor,  that  if  he  took  up  the 
flower  at  all,  he  would  elect  to  grow  these  “  fancies  ”  I 

Still,  with  regard  to  the  self  Carnation,  and  for  all 
that  may  be  said  to  commend  it,  in  some  sense  it  is  a 
comparatively  weaker  flower  than  the  self  in  the 
Auricula  and  Tulip. 

It  is  often  but  a  disappointing  sport,  as  a  form  of 
“run  flower,”  from  a  higher  class,  to  which  it  not 
unusually  reverts  ;  although,  if  so  raised  from  seed,  it  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  a  final  form.  From  these  two  abun¬ 
dant  sources  of  sports  and  seeds,  the  self  Carnation  is 
obtainable  in  overwhelming  quantity,  while  from  the 
former  origin  it  is  bound  to  be  correct. 

But  in  the  Auricula,  the  self  is  a  fixed  form,  and  is 
as  difficult  to  be  won  with  first-rate  properties  as  any  of 
her  edged  flowers  are  ;  while  in  the  Tulip,  the  self  or 
breeder  is  the  flower  in  a  transient,  progressive,  child¬ 
like  stage  of  its  existence  ;  full  of  the  nature,  promise 
and  hope  of  a  more  highly  endowed  beauty  ;  destined 
to  advance  to  “feathered”  or  “flamed”  estate,  but 
with  a  heavy  liability,  even  then,  to  miss  the  goal 
amid  the  mischances  of  “  a  bad  break.” 

So,  in  these  attributes,  the  self  Auricula  and  the  self 
Tulip  would  seem  to  pass  the  self  Carnation  by ; 
though  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  such  have  been 
the  reasons  why  a  different  status  attaches  to  the  self 
in  one  instance  of  these  three. 

The  progress  of  the  yellow-ground  Carnation  and 
Picotee  is  very  interesting  to  watch  ;  but  the  best  is 
yet  far  from  the  point  to  which  the  yellow 
Picotee  was  brought  many  a  year  ago  and  long  since 
lost.  I  well  remember  the  raiser  (Smith,  of  the  yellow 
Picotee)  sending  my  father,  Dr.  Horner,  petals  of  his 
best  seedlings,  and  they  were  beautiful  in  various  edges 
and  shades  of  ground  colour. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Smith  started 
with  white-ground  Picotees  as  parents  on  one  side,  for 
the  sake  of  decided  edges  and  form  of  petal.  He  lost 
much  ground  at  first  in  colour,  the  white  terribly  over¬ 
coming  the  yellow  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  working  the 
ground  colour  back  to  deep  and  light  yellow. 

If  I  could  spare  time  from  that  which  collections  of 
Auriculas,  Tulips  and  Orchids  require,  I  should  enjoy 
joining  in  the  attempts  at  the  yellow  Picotee,  and  I 
would  use  the  white-ground  flowers  at  first,  with  their 
superiority  of  petal  form,  and  their  highly-finished  and 
diverse  edges. 

Iwouldhave  hope  thatthe  samestep  with  white  ground 
Carnations  would  be  a  help  out  of  the  muddle  and 
muddiness  in  the  yellow  flakes,  and  towards  the  yet 
unattained  yellow  bizarres. 

With  good  form,  and  an  impress  imparted  from  the 
white  grounds  as  to  what  stripes  and  edges  ought  to 
be,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  find  a  weakened  yellow 
ground  a  lesser  evil  to  contend  against,  than  the  host 
of  evils  combined  in  confused  and  strappy  petals— bars 
in  yellow  Picotees,  and  much  want  of  character, 
and  thoroughnass  and  variety  in  markings  of  yellow 
Carnations.  —F.  D.  Horner,  Burton-in-Lonsdale. 


The  Yellow-ground  Carnations. 

This  discussion  has  aroused  an  absorbing  interest  in 
the  mind  of  all  true  florists,  and  must  be  productive  of 
advantage  both  to  growers  and  exhibitors.  I  cannot 
but  regret,  however,  that  it  has  taken  so  personal  a 
tone.  At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  holding  with 
the  hare  and  running  with  the  hounds,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  both  parties  —  I  will  not  call  them 
opponents,  for  I  cannot  regard  them  in  that  light.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Dean  that  the  yellow  grounds  will,  nay, 
must  have  a  special  and  separate  classification  in  forth¬ 
coming  schedules,  but  I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Dodwell, 
that  the  time  is  not  yet.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
progressists  who  are  in  a  hurry,  is.  Try  it  this  very  year, 
and  see  what  a  muddle  you  will  make  of  it.  Is  there, 
for  instance,  a  really  good  florists’  flower  to  be  found 
among  the  yellow  seifs  even?  It  will  be  said,  Germania 
is  such.  Admitting  all  its  good  qualities,  I  take  leave 
to  doubt  it.  Put  it  side  by  side  with  Gladys  and 
Emma  Lakin,  and  where  is  it  in  form  and  size,  or  even 
in  purity  of  colour  ?  So  with  the  striped,  flaked,  and 
picoteed  sections. 

There  was  a  magnificent  display  of  yellow  grounds  at 
Oxford,  the  Kilmurrys  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
Turner’s  batch  on  the  other.  But  take  them  all  round, 
was  there  anything  to  vie  with  Curzon,  Rifleman, 
Master  Fred,  R.  Houlgrave,  Sarah  Payne,  Clara 
Penson,  Royal  Visit,  or  a  host  of  less  well-known 
varieties  ?  True,  there  were  the  foundations  for  the 
future,  the  bases  of  proximate  creations,  but  the 
material  for  immediate  classification  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  I  have  unfortunately  mislaid  my 
Oxford  notes,  and  can  only  write  as  memory  suggests, 
but  I  do  riot  recall  to  mind  a  single  yellow  ground 
worthy  of  being  ranked  with  the  bizarres  and  flakes  of 
the  white-ground  section.  Perhaps  others  may  not  be 
so  fastidious,  but,  for  Flora’s  sake,  do  not  let  us  hark 
back  to  the  infancy  of  the  Carnation  for  the  canons  of 
future  schedules. 

Among  the  Kilmurrys,  I  remember  Queen  of  Hearts, 
Patricia,  and  Exile  as  giving  promise  of  future  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  striped  and  flaked  petals  ;  and  in 
Mr.  Turner’s  collection,  Dorothy  and  Almira,  beautiful 
enough  as  they  are,  gave  similar  promise,  though  in  a 
less  marked  degree  for  the  future.  No  one  would  deny 
the  right  of  Agnes  Chambers  to  rank  as  a  Picotee,  but 
try  it  by  the  standard  of  Mrs.  Gorton,  Nellie  or 
Favourite,  and  how  would  it  rank  as  a  florists’  flower  ? 
It  has  the  markings  of  a  good  thing  in  that  particular 
section,  just  as  Colonial  Beauty  or  Terra  Cotta  have, 
but  I  humbly  submit  neither  one  nor  the  other  would 
justify  a  class  or  classes  being  framed  at  present  for 
their  special  benefit.  I  speak,  as  I  said,  from  memory, 
and  no  doubt  I  may  have  passed  by  better  things. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Kilmurrys,  all  the  flowers 
named  I  bloomed  myself  last  season,  and  I  reckon  them 
the  cream  of  Mr.  Turner’s  batch,  omitting  the  seifs. 

Selfs?  Yes!  What  is  a  yellow  self  ?  Where  is  the 
type,  and  where  the  standard  that  Mr.  Dean  will  set 
up  ?  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  fix  what  ought  to  be  the 
limit  of  shades  allowable  in  a  class  of  yellow  seifs,  I 
should  say  you  must  admit  at  least  five — orange,  gold, 
yellow,  primrose,  and  lemon ;  but  how  the  precise 
shade  of  my  central  division  can  be  defined  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  It  merely  shows  that  to  my  eye  there 
is  a  shade  between  gold  and  primrose  that  answers  to 
the  general  term  yellow  as  a  primary  colour.  I  do  not 
think,  if  we  go  to  the  artists,  we  shall  get  much  help, 
for  their  gradations  of  yellow  are  endless.  I  heartily 
agree,  however,  with  “  R.  D.,”  that  the  slates,  the 
browns,  and  the  mouse-grays  must  go  with  the  fancies  : 
but  I  think  we  might  easily  even  now  put  up  a  stand  of 
twelve  yellow  seifs,  with  not  more  than  two  of  one 
variety.  Although,  however,  I  have  emphasised  the 
difficulties  which  I  see  to  be  in  the  way  now,  I  have 
long  felt  that  the  time  is  coming  when  some  kind  of 
classification  must  be  made,  and  Mr.  Dean  need  not 
fear  being  left  in  a  minority  of  one,  for,  as  he  said  in 
the  same  letter,  he  did  but  speak  the  thoughts  of 
others.  Supposing,  however,  that  we  start  at  once, 
and  frame  a  separate  class  for  yellow  seifs,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  need  exclude  yellows  from  the  general 
class  of  seifs — a  calamity  which  I,  in  common  with 
“  W.  L.  W„  should  deeplyr  regret. — Ranger  Johnson, 
Kennington. 


I  can  assure  “  W.  L.  W.”  that  I  have  no  desire  what¬ 
ever  to  exclude  the  yellow  self  Carnations  from  a  stand 
of  self  flowers  ;  by  all  means  let  them  be  shown. 
What  I  am  desirous  of  seeing  is  that  in  the  classes  for 
yellow-ground  flowers  there  might  be  one  for  seifs  and 
another  for  edged  and  flaked  flowers,  the  purity  of  the 
yellow  ground  being  kept  in  view  by  exhibitors  and 
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judges.  Iu  arguing  on  this  line  I  have  no  desire  to 
exclude  the  yellow  seifs  from  competing  in  stands  of 
self  Carnations.  This  position  is  quite  consistent  with 
my  advocacy  of  a  class  for  true  yellow  seifs.  I  think 
they  are  a  beautiful  section  of  flowers,  but  they  suffer 
ty  comparison  with  some  of  the  huge  “pod-bursters  ” 
shown  among  the  yellow  grounds,  which  are  simply 
coarse  and  ugly  until  they  are  brought  into  line  by  a 
free  use  of  the  tweezers.  But  I  scarcely  think  with 
“AV.  L.  W.  ”  that  the  “matter  will  receive  attention 
in  the  immediate  future.”  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  in 
danger  of  being  regarded  as  a  fussy  meddler,  whose 
bent  is  mischief  rather  than  benefit  to  floriculture.  — 
II.  D. 

- - 

WINTER  BEDDING. 

Having  read  the  brief  comments  on  this  subject  in 
your  issue  of  December  21st,  1889,  may  I  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  winter  bedding  should  be  considered  quite 
apart  from  what  is  known  as  spring  bedding.  In  the 
former  the  effect  is  immediate  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  pros¬ 
pective,  the  beds  for  a  few  months  looking  little 
different  from  those  which  are  merely  dug  and  touched 
up.  In  winter  bedding,  if  the  beds  are  well  filled  with 
a  good  selection  of  small  Conifers  and  shrubs,  the  effect 
will  he  very  pleasing,  if  not  so  gay  as  their  predecessors. 
The  shrubs  for  this  kind  of  bedding  need  only  be  small, 
and  therefore  not  very  costly  ;  and  with  careful  man¬ 
agement  most  of  them  may  be  used  several  years  in 
succession.  Some  kinds,  however,  will  naturally  have 
to  be  placed  in  different  positions  in  the  beds  in  after 
arrangements. 

An  advantage  which  shrubs  have  over  perennials  and 
other  soft-wooded  spring-flowering  plants  is  that  they 
can  be  removed  at  any  time  to  allow  of  the  beds 
rec-iving  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  summer 
occupants.  I  have  often  seen  beds  of  spring-flowering 


Conifers. 

Abies  excelsa  Clanbrasiliana,  A.  e.  com  pacta,  A.  e. 
pumila,  A.  e.  pygmea,  and  A.  e.  Remontii,  all  useful 
as  centre  or  dot  plants  ;  Cryptomeria 
elegans,  a  beautiful  bronze  colour  in 
winter  ;  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  alba  spica, 

C.  L  erecta  viridis.  C.  L.  lutea,  C.  L.  nana, 

C.  L.  pyramidalis  alba,  and  C.  L.  p. 
argentea  ;  Juniperus  Sabina  tamariscifolia, 
very  dwarf,  and  a  pleasing  shade  of  green  ; 

Retinospora  leptoclada,  good  for  centres  ; 

It.  obtusa  aurea,  a  striking  plant,  and 
useful  for  groups  ;  R.  plumosa  and  It.  p. 
aurea,  first-class  plants  for  winter  bedding, 
and  can  be  had  in  a  very  small  state  for 
edges ;  R.  squarrosa,  silvery  grey,  very 
good  ;  Taxus  baccata,  the  common  English 
Yew,  makes  a  good  green  ground-work. 

The  old  gold-striped  variety,  T.  b.  elegan- 
tissima,  and  golden  seedlings  are  all  good 
bedding  plants,  and  may  be  had  of  sizes 
to  suit  all  positions.  Thuja  occidentalis 
aurea  and  T.  Yervseneana  are  both  worthy 
of  a  place,  so,  also,  will  be  found  Thujopsis 
compacta. 

Shrubs. 

Of  Hollies  for  centres  and  large  groups, 
three  of  the  best  will  be  found  in  the 
Gold  and  Silver  Queens,  and  in  the  very 
compact-growing  one  known  as  Wattrer’s. 

Aucuba  Japonica  is  useful  for  large  arrangements  ;  A.  J. 
vera  is  very  dwarf,  with  shining  green  leaves.  Ilerheris 
or  Mahonia  aquifolium  is  one  of  the  dark  foliage 
plants,  either  used  small  in  bands,  or  as  larger  plants 
in  patches.  Of  Box,  a  number  of  varieties  may  be 
used  while  in  a  small  state,  notably  the  Myrtle-leaved, 
the  new  silver-striped,  and  the  Buxus  sempervirens 


variety  will  also  be  found  serviceable.  Skimmia 
iaponica  (Fortunei),  if  well  berried,  is  an  excellent 
addition  planted  in  patches  ;  S.  oblata  (japonica)  is  a 


plants  cleared  away  almost  before  they  were  at  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  is  much  too  late  for  winter  bedding  to  be 
attempted  this  season  ;  but  the  present  time  is  a  good 
one  to  procure  subjects  for  future  operations.  In  doing 
this  it  will  be  found  best  to  visit  a  good  nursery  where 
such  plants  are  grown  in  quantity,  and  selecting  them 
of  a  size  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  different  shades 
of  colour  will  there  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Plants  can  be  obtained  much  smaller  than  those  cata¬ 
logued,  and  sent  out  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  shrubs  best  suited  for 
winter  bedding : — 


B 

obcordata-variegata.  Cotoneater  microphylla  is  one  of 
the  best  dark-leaved  plants  for  planting  in  bands  or 
patches  ;  C.  thymifolia  is  another  good  plant,  dwarf 
green.  Cassinea  fulvida,  known  in  nurseries  as 
Diplopappus  chrysophyllus,  is  very 
neat,  and  may  be  called  the  Gold  Dust 
Plant.  Euonymus  microphyllus,  small¬ 
leaved,  dwarf,  green  ;  E.  radicans 
variegata  (silver  variegated),  one  of  the 
very  best  plants  for  edgings  or  car¬ 
peting  ;  Osmanthus  illicifolius,  a  use¬ 
ful  dark-leaved  plant,  the  variegated 


lively  green,  but  does  not  berry  in  a  small  state  like 
S.  j  iponica.  Santolina  chammcypaiissus,  light  grey  or 
white,  is  very  useful.  Veronica  Traversii,  very  neat 
for  this  purpose,  may  he  used  in  various  sizes. 
Yuccas  are  very  characteristic  plants  for  this  kind 
of  bedding,  but  none  are  more  satisfactory  than 
Y.  recurvitolia.  The  narrow-leaved  Portugal  Laurel  in 
a  small  state  is  also  very  effective.  Erica  carnea 
and  E.  carnea  alba,  generally  known  as  E.  her- 
bacea,  with  E.  Mediterranea  alba,  are  grand 
plants  for  winter  bedding  ;  so  also  will  be  found 
Calluna  vulgaris  aurea  as  a  carpet  plant. 
Daphne  cneorum  major  may  also  be  included  in 
the  list ;  it  is  low  growing,  pink  flowered  and 
sweet  scented.  I  purposely  omit  creeping  Ivy 
and  Periwinkles,  as  they  require  some  time  to 
establish  themselves.  Tree  Ivies  may  be  used  to 
good  purpose  as  single  specimens  ;  and  although 
Daisies  are,  strictly  speaking,  subjects  for  spring 
bedding,  they  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
the  system  under  consideration  ;  they  are  of 
various  colours,  viz.,  white,  red,  and  pink.  As  it 
Js  difficult  to  describe  in  writing  how  to  carry  out 
what  is  recommended,  a  reference  to  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagrams  will  give  a  better  idea  than  words. 

Reference  to  Diagrams. 

A. — 1,  Golden  Queen  Holly,  single  specimen,  2  ft.  to 
2J  ft.  ;  2,  Berberis  aquifolium,  about  1  ft.  ;  3,  Retino¬ 
spora  squarrosa,  single  specimens,  1J  ft.  ;  4,  R.  plumosa 
aurea,  1  ft.  ;  5,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea,  1  ft.  ;  6, 
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Cotoneaster  microphylla,  6  ins.  to  9  ins.  ;  7,  Abies 
exeelsa  Remontii,  single  specimens,  15  ins.  ;  8,  Retino- 
spora  leptoclada,  single  specimens,  9  ins.  ;  9,  Erica 
carnea,  or  Pink  Daisy  ;  10,  Euonymus  radicans 

variegatus. 

B.  — 1,  New  Silver-striped  Box,  single  specimen, 

2  ft.  ;  2,  Osmanthus  illicifolius,  9  ins-  ;  3,  Erica 
carnea  alba  ;  4,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  6  ins.  to 
9  ins.  ;  5,  Diplopappus  chrysophyllus,  9  ins.  ;  6, 

Golden  Yew  (old  gold),  single  specimens,  18  ins.  ;  7, 
Veronica  Traversii,  9  ins.;  8,  Skimmia  japonica,  9  ins.; 
8,  Erica  carnea  or  Pink  Daisy  ;  10,  Euonymus  radicans 
variegatus. 

C.  — 1,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  single 

specimens,  2  ft.  ;  2,  Osmanthus  illicifolius  variegatus, 
12  ins.  ;  3,  Buxus  sempervirens  obcordata-variegata, 
12  ins.  ;  4,  Calluna  vulgaris  aurea  ;  5,  E.  Mediterranea 
alba  or  White  Daisy  ;  6,  E.  Mediterranea,  E.  carnea  or 
Red  Daisy  ;  7,  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  9  ins.  to  12 
ins. ;  8,  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus ;  9,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  nana,  single  specimen,  6  ins.  ;  10, 

Cotoneaster  microph3Tlla,  9  ins. 

D.  — 1,  Silver  Queen  Holly,  about  2  ft.  ;  2,  Berberis 

aquifolium,  1  ft.  ;  3,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea,  1  ft.; 
4,  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  9  ins.  ;  5,  Santolina 

chamrecyparissus  or  Retinospora  squarrosa;  6,  Thujopsis 
compacta,  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  ;  7,  Daphne  cneorum 
major,  or  Erica  carnea  ;  8,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata 
or  White  Daisy. — Q.  Thomson,  January  3rd. 

- - 

The  Amateurs’  Garden, 

CYTISUS  EACEMOSTTS. 

Amongst  hard-wooded  plants  few  are  more  easily  grown 
than  Cytisus  racemosus,  which  enlivens  the  greenhouse 
during  the  greater  part  of  winter  from  Christmas 
onwards.  Naturally  it  flowers  most  freely  in  spring, 
but  if  slightly  forced,  by  keeping  it  in  a  warmer  place 
than  that  necessary  for  merely  preserving  it  from  frost, 
the  flowers  come  on  early,  and  appear  as  bright  in  mid¬ 
winter  as  in  spring.  The  brilliant  yellow  pea-shaped 
flowers  are  borne  in  long  close  racemes,  and  the  closely 
branching  stems  are  densely  clothed  with  the  elegant 
foliage.  Each  leaf  has  three  leaflets  like  Clover  or 
Broom,  and  the  whole  plant,  in  fact,  resembles  the 
latter  in  miniature,  with  this  exception,  that  the  foliage 
here  is  evergreen.  In  the  young  state  especially  it  is 
covered  with  silky  hairs,  which  add  greatly  to  its  in¬ 
teresting  character.  Although  a  hard-wooded  subject, 
there  is  far  less  difficulty  in  growing  it  than  in  the  case 
of  a  Heath.  It  must,  of  course,  always  be  kept  moist, 
even  in  winter,  to  sustain  the  foliage  and  flowers,  but  it 
will  not  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  a  Heath  by  an  over¬ 
dose,  nor  by  partial  neglect. 

Window  Plants  in  Flower. 

Under  natural  conditions,  there  would  be  few  plants  to 
grace  the  window  at  the  present  inclement  season 
without  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  With  good  treatment  the 
Chinese  Primula  might  be  kept  in  bloom  for  weeks 
together,  provided  the  room  be  kept  warm  by  means  of 
a  fire.  Cinerarias  are  more  liable  to  injury  outside  a 
hothouse,  consequently  they  are  but  short-lived  if 
brought,  into  the  fluctuating  atmosphere  o'f  a  room. 
The  foliage,  moreover,  is  more  liable  to  suffer  than  the 
flowers,  and  must  be  protected  both  from  frost  and 
drought.  Forced  flowers  are  now  getting  plentiful,  and 
those  most  suitable  for  windows  are  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Narcissi,  the  Paper  White  being  most  plentiful  at 
present.  The  large-flowering  Hyacinths  are  now  in 
bloom,  and  are  welcome  at  this  season,  though  not  so  . 
fine  as  later  on,  when  they  come  into  bloom  naturally. 
The  Roman  Hyacinths  are  still  in  perfection,  and  by 
growing  different  batches  may  be  had  till  spring,  if 
considered  desirable.  Amongst  Heaths,  Erica  hyemalis, 

E.  gracilis  and  E.  Caffra  are  the  most  plentiful,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  first  named.  The  red-berried  Solanum 
capsicastrum,  popularly  known  as  the  Jerusalem  Cherry, 
is  plentiful,  and  well  adapted  for  window  work. 

Watering. 

The  principal  work  at  present  in  the  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  is  watering  and  firing.  With  regard  to 
watering,  it  is  not  the  amount  required  that  determines 
the  difficulty,  but  when  to  give  it  or  not  to  do  so. 
No  directions  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  often  a 
certain  plant  must  be  watered,  because  that  depends 
entirely  upon  the  kind  of  plant,  the  state  of  growth  at 
the  time,  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  as  to  heat 
and  moisture.  To  state  the  facts  briefly,  every  plant 
cultivator  must  learn  by  close  observation  and  experi¬ 


ence  when  the  soil  is  positively  too  dry  for  the  health 
of  the  plants  at  any  given  stage  of  their  growth.  Most 
practical  men  cm  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  soil  as 
to  what  condition  it  is  in  ;  when  becoming  grey  or 
brown  it  is  certainly  dry,  and  if  it  can  readily  be 
crumbled  into  dust  between  the  fingers  it  is  much  too 
dry  for  such  things  as  Primulas,  Camellias,  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  or  Ferns  in  a  growing  condition.  Another 
way  by  which  it  may  be  determined  is  to  rap  the  pot 
with  the  knuckles,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  whatever  may 
be  handy.  Should  it  ring  with  a  sharp  sound,  then  the 
soil  inside  is  dry,  and  has  contracted  away  from  the 
sides  of  the  pot.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sound  be 
dull  then  no  watering  is  required.  Another  but  less 
expeditious  way  is  to  lift  the  pot  and  judge  by  its 
weight.  If  unusually  heavy  for  its  size  something  must 
be  wrong  with  the  drainage,  which  should  therefore  be 
examined.  Finally,  allowances  must  be  made  for  the 
kind  of  plant,  and  its  state  of  growth.  After  watering 
all  those'  things  that  are  really  dry,  carefully  wipe  up 
all  superfluous  moisture  from  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse. 

Hardy  Flowers  in  Blooji. 

The  Christmas  Roses  are  now  in  the  heyday  of  per¬ 
fection,  and  a  few  of  the  Lenten  Roses  are  making  their 
appearance.  The  early  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  nivalis 
preecox)  will  soon  make  its  appearance  in  sheltered 
places.  In  very  mild  seasons  it  peeps  through  the 
ground  by  Christmas.  Then  the  pale  lilac  Crocus 
Imperati,  with  its  grey  stripes,  will  soon  be  gay,  as  it  is 
in  some  places.  C.  Sieberi,  a  blue  species,  commences 
flowering  this  month.  The  Winter  Heliotrope  (Petasites 
fragrans)  is  not  a  bright  flower,  but  its  odour  is  strong, 
and  greatly  resembles  the  true  Heliotrope. 

- - 

STIFF  SOILS. 

My  experience  of  stiff  clay  soils  is  precisely'  the  same  as 
that  of  Mr.  Kipling.  How  often  after  digging  up  a 
breadth  in  the  winter,  that  the  spring  planting  might 
be  facilitated,  have  I  found  heavy  rain  succeeding,  ren¬ 
dering  the  con  lition  of  the  moved  soil  many  times  worse 
than  before  !  Nay,  it  has  very  often  happened,  when  we 
have  had  heavy  rainfalls  in  February  and  March,  that 
the  soil  dug  beforehand  his  become  so  saturated  and 
clammy  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  it  until  it  had 
become  thoroughly  dry  again,  and  then,  when  dr}T,  so 
hard  baked  that  sowing  or  planting  was  absolutely  out 
of  the  question.  It  is  a  terrible  worry  to  be  afflicted 
with  clay  soil  in  a  wet  season.  There  is  an  idea  pre¬ 
vailing  that  such  soil  is  holding.  It  is  scrong,  but  no 
soil  which  bakes  hard  is  ever  holding  in  wet  weather, 
because  the  surface  cannot  be  pulverised  and  freely 
stirred,  whilst  it  cracks  and  splits  in  all  directions, 
admitting  hot  air  deep  down  amongst  the  roots,  which 
are  as  if  held  in  an  iron  vice,  or  are  torn  asunder  by 
sheer  force. 

Just  now  it  is  raining  in  torrents  after  the  break-up 
of  the  new  year’s  frost.  A  little  rain  after  frost  is 
acceptable,  but  a  down-pour  before  the  surface  of  the 
thawed  soil  has  become  dry,  is  most  harmful,  and 
therefore  I  look  with  dread  upon  the  probable  condition 
of  the  soil,  which  has  been  trenched  during  the  hard 
weather.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  frost  will 
have  thoroughly  pulverised  it.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
case,  but  unhappily  the  finer  and  more  powdered  the 
frost  has  made  the  surface  the  more  pasty  will  it  become 
under  the  beating  rain,  and  presently  it  will  form  a 
sort  of  coating  of  fine  clay,  through  which  the  rain  will 
not  readily  pass,  and  thus  become  as  clammy  as  is  worked 
brick  clay.  Draining  cannot  remedy  this  vicious 
tenacity  of  clay  soils.  It  is  the  surface  which  becomes 
most  clammy.  I  have  been  manuring  and  dressing  clay 
soil  here  for  years  without  making  upon  it  any  very 
appreciable  alteration,  and  it  seems  as  impervious  to 
improvement  as  the  blackamoor  is  to  soap.  If  it  be 
possible  to  add  to  such  soil  a  heavy  dressing  of  some 
3  ins.  in  thickness  of  road  trimmings,  which  is  so 
gritty,  a  slight  change  is  effected  for  a  few  years,  but 
in  time  the  grit  seems  naturally  to  become  absorbed  in 
the  clay,  or  else  percolates  to  the  bottom. 

The  wholesale  exchange  of  several  inches  of  the  stiff 
soil  for  as  much  fine  or  peaty  soil,  is  about  the  only 
means  available  for  converting  clay  soil  into  one  that 
is  tractable  and  free.  I  have  invariably  found  that 
soil  left  undug  from  the  autumn  till  the  spring  is 
found  to  be  the  most  workable  ;  but  then  how  is  the 
aeration,  said  to  be  so  essential  for  soils,  to  be  produced  ? 
Perhaps  there  is  a  good  deal  of  quackery  in  the  oft- 
repeated  and  stale  adjuration  to  throw  up  soil  roughly 
during  the  winter,  that  it  may  become  aerated, 
sweetened,  and  fertile.  There  is  a  lot  of  humbug 
found  in  stereotyped  phrases  which  flow  freely  from  the 


pens  of  shallow  writers,  who,  after  all,  never  stop  to 
think  whether  there  is  sense  or  reason  in  what  they 
are  proclaiming.  My  own  impression  has  long  been 
that  the  earthworms  in  untouched  soil  perform  most 
valuable  work  in  opening  myriads  of  channels  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  the  free  passage  of  moisture,  and 
thus  it  happens  that  after  heavy  rains,  soil  untouched 
will  work  drier  than  will  ground  which  has  been 
recently  made. 

It  is  not  at  all  pleasing  to  have  to  write  in  this  strain, 
because  every  gardener  knows,  apart  from  the  aerating 
theory,  that  soil  trenched  or  dug  in  the  winter,  if  it  be 
in  good  condition  for  the  reception  of  crops  in  the 
spring,  means  so  much  labour  advanced  and  time 
gained  at  a  critical  period  of  the  year.  If  in  all  gardens 
where  there  are  portions  of  the  soil  left  fallow  for  the 
winter,  and  it  is  of  that  stiff  unyielding  clayey  nature 
under  comment,  no  doubt  good  would  result  could  each 
such  piece  be  sown  thickly  at  Michaelmas  with  Rye  or 
other  cereal  of  a  hardy  nature,  as  not  only  do  the 
worms  seem  to  work  all  the  more  freely  in  such  case, 
but  the  roots  running  so  thickly  through  the  soil  serve 
to  keep  it  partially  open,  whilst  the  green  crop  dug  in 
forms  a  valuable  manure.  It  also  furnishes  to  the  soil 
a  sweet  and  pleasant  change  from  the  eternal  appli¬ 
cation  of  artificial  manures. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules  with, 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  soils,  as  they  differ  so  much, 
not  only  in  texture,  but  also  in  situation  and  surround¬ 
ings.  It  often  takes  a  gardener  several  years  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  various  characteristics 
of  the  soil  he  has  to  work,  and  therefore  it  is  wise  to  set 
about  making  the  discovery  of  these  peculiarities  as 
quickly  and  as  practically  as  possible. — A.  D 
- - 

kRDENING  jfhSCELLANY. 

The  Late  Captain  Maxwell. 

I  WAS  very  sorry  to  see  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Captain  Maxwell,  of  Terregles.  I  had  known  him 
for  many  years,  and  frequently  spent  hours  with  him 
amongst  his  pet  Orchids.  Nothing  pleased  him  better 
than  to  converse  with  those  connected  with  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
plant  culture.  Orchids  were  his  special  favourites,  and 
he  had  established  a  fine  collection  of  good  varieties, 
which  have  been  specially  alluded  to  in  various  journals 
upon  more  than  one  occasion.  It  was  in  his  Orchid  house 
that  I  first  saw  the  Orchid  flower  holder,  which  is  now 
so  much  used  and  so  highly  spoken  of.  Knowing  from 
his  own  experience  how  useful  the  contrivance  was,  he 
pressed  me  to  take  it  up  and  introduce  it  to  the  public, 
which  I  did,  associating  his  name  with  it  as  the 
inventor. — Alfred  Outram. 

The  First  Electric  Thermometer. 

Your  note  last  week  on  the  tell-tale  thermometers  used 
at  Syon  House  (p.  283),  reminded  me  of  an  interesting 
fact  that  I  had  come  across  some  months  previously 
when  poring  over  the  pages  of  an  old  volume  (ix.)  of 
Chambers’s  Papers  for  the  People.  In  a  paper  on 
“Electrical  Communications,”  p.  15,  I  read  that  a 
Mr.  Smee— I  presume  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  the 
author  of  “My  Garden” — was  the  first  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  idea,  formulated  by  'Wheatstone,  of  using 
tell-tale  thermometers.  As  the  statement  may  be  of 
interest  to  others,  I  append  a  copy: — “Behind  my 
house,”  observes  Mr.  Smee,  “  is  a  small  hothouse  ;  and  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  constructing  a  simple  telegraph 
which  should  inform  ms  of  the  temperature.  Now 
my  plants  would  be  injured  if  the  heat  fell  below  50° 
or  rose  above  90°,  and  I  therefore  wished  to  have  some 
contrivance  which  should  inform  me  in  my  own  study 
whether  the  temperature  were  remaining  or  not  within 
these  limits.  For  this  purpose  a  thermometer  was 
made  for  me,  into  which  two  platinum  wires  were 
inserted,  which  came  in  contact  respectively  with  the 
mercury  at  those  two  points.  By  this  contrivance, 
when  the  heat  either  fell  below  or  rose  above  those  two 
points,  the  mercury  and  platinum  were  not  in  contact, 
and  a  voltaic  current  could  not  be  maintained.  Tele¬ 
graphic  communications  ivere  laid  down  from  these  two 
platinum  wires  to  my  dwelling-house,  and  a  pair  of  large 
zinc  and  copper  plates  were  sunk  into  the  ground  for 
a  battery.  By  attaching  the  wires  to  a  galvanometer, 
we  can  always  ask  how  the  temperature  is  ;  and  by 
attaching  an  alarum,  a  gardener  might  be  warned  of 
an  accident  at  any  time  of  the  night.”  Perhaps  the 
present  esteemed  owner  of  My  Garden  would  say  if  I  am 
right  in  my  assumption  that  his  father  was  the  Mr. 
Smee  alluded  to. —  JV. 
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Lomaria  buxifolia. 

Br  some  authors  this  is  classed  under  the  generic  name 
of  Lomariopsis,  which  signifies  like  a  Lomaria.  What 
most  strikes  the  observer  in  relation  to  this  Fern  is  the 
curious  climbing  appearance  of  its  stem,  which  is  green, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  goose  quill,  and  gives  off  leaves 
along  a  great  part  of  its  length.  There  is  a  fine  piece 
of  it  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  at  Chelsea.  This 
used  to  be  trained  over  a  piece  of  tree-fern  stem  ;  but 
the  latter  decaying,  the  space  is  now  filled  up  with  peat. 
The  leaves  are  linear,  pinnate,  leathery,  and  evergreen, 
with  short,  roundly  heart-shaped  pinnse,  suggesting 
the  specific  name,  which  means  box-leaved.  The  stems 
are  about  3  ft.  high,  and  are  both  curious  and  strikingly 
different  from  the  tree-like  habit  of  L.  gibba,  or  the 
dwarf  and  tufted  habit  of  L.  Spicant,  or  the  shortly 
creeping  L.  Patersoni. 

Dictyosperma  aureum. 

Formerly  this  was  included  under  the  genus  Areca, 
is  so  now  in  gardens,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be 
for  many  years.  We  noted  some  fine  specimens  at 
Chelsea  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons. 
The  petioles  are  remarkable  for  the  golden  yellow  hue 
which  they  assume,  suggesting  the  specific  name. 
Several  other  species  also  take  their  names  from  the 
colour  of  the  petiole.  The  latter  in  the  species  under 
notice  rises  up  almost  straight,  bearing  a  long  and 
gracefully  arching,  pinnate  blade,  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  the  Iventias,  and  in  this  case  the  plant  stands 
about  9  ft.  high.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Sychelles 
Islands,  and  likes  a  temperature  of  about  60°  at  night 
in  winter.  For  decorative  purposes  it  is  very  suitable 
and  highly  ornamental. 

Lycopodium  Hippuris. 

Attempts  are  frequently  made  to  cultivate  different 
species  of  Lycopodiums  in  ferneries  and  other  warm 
damp  houses  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  if  they  continue  to  exist, 
they  seldom  make  good  growth.  A  very  fine  species 
under  the  above  name  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  plant  is  a 
moderately  large  one,  and  is  grown  in  a  basket  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  of  the  Rhododendron  house.  The 
branches  rise  clear  of  the  basket,  and  droop  on  all 
sides  to  a  considerable  length.  They  fork  repeatedly, 
and  are  densely  clothed  throughout  their  length  with 
long,  spreading,  light  green  leaves,  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  a  Hippuris,  except  that  the  leaves  are  much 
closer  and  differently  arranged.  The  plant  is  capable 
of  division,  as  it  was  taken  from  another,  and  young 
shoots  are  sent  up  as  suckers  from  the  roots,  or  at  all 
events  from  under  the  soil. 

Anthurium  Waroqueanum. 

With  the  exception  of  A.  Veitchii  there  are  few  whose 
leaves  can  match  those  of  this  species  for  ornamental 
effect  and  rare  beauty  combined  with  size.  There  is  a 
bold  specimen  in  one  of  the  stove3  in  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  with  shield-like  leaves  about  a  yard 
in  length  and  half  as  broad  at  the  widest  part.  The 
surface  is  of  glassy  smoothness,  dark  olive-green  except 
the  stronger  ribs,  which  are  paler,  and  shining  with  a 
velvety  lustre.  The  size  above  given  refers  to  the 
blade,  which  is  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  petiole. 
The  latter  requires  some  support  to  keep  it  in  position 
and  enable  it  to  carry  such  a  weight  of  material.  It  is 
a  native  of  Columbia,  and  in  this  country  thrives  best 
in  a  moist,  warm  stove  ;  it  likes  an  open  compost 
consisting  of  loam,  fibry  peat,  sphagnum*  charcoal  or 
broken  crocks  and  silver  sand.  An  unstinted  supply 
of  water  is  necessary  in  summer  when  growth  is  rapidly 
progressing. 

Peristrophe  speciosa. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the 
family  to  which  Peristrophe  belongs  consists  of  weeds 
of  tropical  countries,  yet  some  of  them,  including 
P.  speciosa,  Serieobonia  Ghiesbreghtii,  Jacohinia 
magnifica,  and  several  others  are  amongst  our  highly 
valued  hot-house  plants,  particularly  on  account  of 
their  flowering  in  winter.  The  special  features  of  the 
plant  under  notice  are  the  way  in  which  the  rich 
purple  flowers  are  arranged  on  twin-flowered  axillary 
peduncles,  their  large  size,  and  the  inverted  condition 
of  the  two  lips  of  the  corolla.  What  should  be  the 
lower  lip  is  the  uppermost,  and  is  both  the  largest  and 
furnished  with  a  large  deeper  purple  blotch  at  the  base. 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  twisting  of  the  tube,  a 
character  which  is  indicated  by  the  generic  name. 
This  is  one  good  reason  for  separating  it  from  Jus- 


ticia,  under  which  it  used  to  be  classified  by  some 
botanists,  hut  it  is  still  known  amongst  gardeners  as 
Justicia  speciosa.  A  batch  of  plants  of  it  has  been 
quite  gay  for  some  time  at  Syon  House,  Brentford. 

A  Variegated  Carex. 

Last  summer  a  variegated  species  of  Carex  received  a 
First  Class  Certificate  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Already  it  has  found  its  way  to  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  where  its  merits  as  a  garden  plant  will  soon 
be  tested.  Like  those  of  most  other  species  of  Carex, 
the  leaves  are  partly  evergreen,  but  lose  their  freshness 
considerably  during  the  winter  season.  In  this  case  the 
leaves  are  long,  very  narrow  and  slender,  drooping  over 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  They  also  spring  from  a  com¬ 
pact  tuft  in  a  similar  way  to  the  green  stems  of  Scirpus 
riparins  (Isolepis  gracilis),  but  apparently  it  will  be 
more  useful  for  summer  than  winter  work  ;  hut  time 
only  can  prove  this  when  the  proper  temperature  for  it 
has  been  discovered,  so  that  it  may  be  grown  under  as 
natural  conditions  as  possible.  The  central  creamy 
white  stripe  is  distinct  and  well  defined,  and,  of  course, 
adds  much  attractiveness  to  the  slender  and  drooping 
habit  of  the  leaves. 

Acacia  lophanta. 

Few  of  the  species  of  Acacia  are  more  popular  or  more 
frequently  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage  than  A. 
lophanta.  It  is  also  largely  planted  for  sub-tropical 
gardening  purposes  both  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
more  so  perhaps  in  the  latter  case.  On  the  other  hand 
we  seldom  see  it  in  a  flowering  state,  although  it  will 
flower  freely,  and  does  so  in  this  country  when  allowed 
to  attain  a  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  after  the  wood  has 
somewhat  ripened.  It  also  hears  seed  pods  of  consider¬ 
able  length,  and  ripens  seeds.  In  the  wings  of  the 
conservatory  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  there  are  several  large  plants 
now  flowering  freely.  The  pale  yellow  flowers  are 
borne  in  axillary  brush-like  spikes,  and  if  not  very 
conspicuous  are  welcome  at  this  period  of  the  year  for 
the  sake  of  variety  in  a  greenhouse.  The  foliage  is 
also  good,  but  not  so  compactly  arranged,  nor  does  it 
hide  the  stems  so  well  as  when  the  plant  is  quite 
young. 

Ficus  Porteana. 

Ax  first  sight  the  large  leaves  of  this  species  remind 
one  of  an  Artocarpus.  They  are  oblong,  shallowly 
trifid,  with  occasionally  a  few  more  coarse  teeth  or 
shallow  divisions,  dark  shining  green  above  and  paler 
beneath,  or  even  yellowish.  On  strong  plants  they 
measure  from  12  ins.  to  16  ins.  long,  including  the 
short  petiole,  and  from  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  broad.  There 
is  a  good-sized  specimen  of  it  planted  out  in  the  con¬ 
servatory  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  where,  of  course, 
it  receives  stove  treatment.  Young  plants  grown 
vigorously  in  pots  would  doubtless  produce  much 
larger  leaves  and  be  useful  as  ornamental-leaved 
subjects  in  the  same  way  as  Tococa  latifolia  and 
Miconia  maguifica.  Most  of  these  large-leaved  subjects 
are  most  ornamental  when  young  and  grown  on  vigor¬ 
ously,  because  when  they  get  older  and  taller  the  leaves 
are  mostly  borne  in  tufts  at  the  end  of  the  main  axis 
and  the  branches. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Gardeners  who  have  to  keep  their  greenhouses  gay 
with  flowers  in  winter,  and  supply  cut  blooms  for  indoor 
decoration,  will  find  the  double-flowering  zinal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  M.  Bruant  and  F.  Y.  Raspail,  very  useful 
sorts  to  grow.  They  bloom  freely  and  keep  fresh  for  a 
considerable  time.  They  associate  well  with  white 
Chrysanthemums.  P.  T.  Humphris,  Childe  OTceford, 
Blandford. 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus. 

The  varietal  name  of  this  plant  was  originally  given  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  a  dwarf  form  ;  but  when  grown 
freely  or  planted  out,  it  invariably  throws  up  long 
straggling  stems  in  the  same  way  as  the  type.  These 
ultimately  throw  out  side-branches,  having  the  usual 
leafy  form  ;  hut  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
so-called  dwarf  variety,  is  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  all  the  needle-like  small  twigs,  generally  called 
leaves  by  gardeners,  become  arranged  in  one  plane,  as 
well  as  all  the  whorls  belonging  to  any  one  branch. 
In  the  type,  as  well  as  the  form  named  A.  tenuissimus, 
they  are  more  thinly  arranged  and  point  in  all 
directions.  The  dwarf  habit  is  best  retained  when  the 
plant  is  grown  in  pots,  in  an  intermediate  house, 
when  there  is  less  inclination  to  produce  the  long 


straggling  shoots.  There  is  a  specimen  at  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  in  diameter,  grown 
in  this  way,  forming  a  close  mass  of  the  finest  green 
plumy  stems  and  branches,  none  of  which  are  more 
than  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  above  the  top  of  the  pot. 

Winter  Heliotrope. 

Although  the  flowers  of  Petasites  fragrans  do  not 
commend  themselves  to  cultivators  or  to  the  public 
generally  on  account  of  their  colour,  they  do  so  by 
their  fragrance,  which  recalls  that  of  Heliotrope  very 
strongly,  so  that  there  is  some  justice  in  the  application 
of  the  popular  or  English  name.  The  florets  are  white, 
more  or  less  tinted  with  pink  or  lilac,  and  have  purple 
anthers.  Contrary  to  the  rule  in  many,  or  perhaps 
most  species,  hermaphrodite  flowers  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  each  individual  head,  that  is,  there  are  stamens 
and  a  pistil  with  a  well-developed  style  in  each  of  the 
disc  florets,  and  pollen  is  produced  in  great  abundance. 
Usually  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  different 
plants.  There  are  a  few  ray  florets  in  each  head,  but 
they  are  not  longer  than  those  of  the  disc,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  hardly  noticeable.  In  Loudon’s  Pncyclopcedia 
of  Plants  the  following  statement  occurs:— “It  is 
remarkable  that  no  plant  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Tussilaginese  has  been  discovered  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers.”  The  plant  is  of  a  very  rambling  nature,  and 
when  introduced  to  gardens  should  be  planted  where  it 
can  spread  without  interfering  with  other  dwarf  subjects, 
as  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  where  it  forms  a  large 
patch  in  front  of  a  shrubbery  border. 

The  Silver  Wattle. 

The  native  home  of  the  Silver  Wattle  (Acacia  dealbata) 
is  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Those  who  have  it  planted 
out  in  a  large  conservatory  know  what  a  display  it 
makes  in  early  spring.  Trained  as  a  wall  specimen, 
however,  no  idea  can  be  conceived  of  the  magnificent 
spectacle  produced  by  a  broad-headed  tree  in  full  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  on 
axillary  compound  racemes,  and  are  of  a  fine  clear 
yellow,  harmonising  with  the  glaucous  foliage.  The 
latter  is  alone  sufficient  to  recommend  the  cultivation 
of  the  plant  for  conservatory  decoration.  The  leaves 
are  twice  pinnate,  with  much  finer  leaflets  than  those 
of  the  well-known  A.  lophanta,  so  largely  grown  for  its 
foliage.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  species  under  notice 
is,  that  when  cut,  the  leaves  close  up  showing  the 
silvery  under-surface.  The  flowers  remain  fresh  in 
colour  for  a  long  time,  and  in  this  condition  the  leafy, 
flowering  branches  are  annually  imported  into  our 
markets  from  the  south  of  France,  and  perhaps  other 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Already 
they  appear  amongst  other  dried  or  fresh  flowers  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  growers  of 
it  that  they  keep  their  fresh  appearance  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time  even  after  being  cut  and  allowed  to 
become  dry. 

—  — 

Asplenimn  resectum. 

A  filmy  Fern  would  least  of  all  be  expected  amongst 
the  Aspleniums,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  leaves  in  that 
genus  are  very  leathery.  They  are  so  thin  in  this  case, 
however,  that  the  species  has  as  much  right  to  be 
classed  amongst  filmy  Ferns,  as  Todea  superba  or 
Triehomanes  radicans.  The  fronds  are  merely  once 
pinnate,  and  therefore  lack  the  delicacy  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  most  species  of  Hymenophyllum  and 
Triehomanes.  The  pinnse  are  veiy  numerous,  and 
almost  horizontal  ;  but  as  occurs  in  many  other  species 
of  Fern,  the  midrib  passes  along  the  edge  of  the  pinnse 
for  almost  the  whole  of  the  length.  So  delicate  is  the 
texture  that  full  exposure  to  the  sun  would  destroy  it 
much  sooner  than  the  finest-leaved  Adiantum.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan  and  the  Himalayas,  ascending  to  an 
elevation  of  8,000  ft.  ;  and  it  also  extends  to  Ceylon, 
the  Fiji  Islands  and  the  Mauritius. 

Strelitzia  Reginse, 

For  horticultural  purposes  this  is  the  finest  of  all  the 
Strelitzias,  both  because  the  flowers  are  large  and  showy 
and  the  plant  is  of  a  size  that  can  more  easily  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  a  stove  or  conservatory  than  the  larger 
ones,  such  as  S.  Augusta,  which  reach  a  height  of  10  ft. 
before  they  bloom.  The  leaves  are  borne  on  long  stout 
petioles,  with  an  oblong-ovate  blade,  and  of  a  pleasing 
sea-green  or  glaucous  hue.  The  scapes  equal  or  slightly 
overtop  them,  and  while  still  in  bud  bear  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  a  bird’s  head,  owing  to  the  curvature  of 
the  inflorescence  j  ust  at  the  base  of  the  bracts  enclosing 
the  flower  buds.  Several  blooms  are  produced  from 
this  bud  in  succession,  and  the  resemblance  to  a  bird’s 
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head  with  the  mouth  gaping  is  none  the  less  remarkable 
after  the  expansion  of  the  segments.  The  outer  seg¬ 
ments  are  much  the  largest,  and  of  a  brilliant  orange 
colour.  The  three  inner  segments  are  of  a  deep  blue, 
the  two  lateral  ones  cohere  by  their  contiguous  edges, 
forming  an  arrow-shaped  process  at  the  tip,  like  the 
tongue  of  some  animal,  while  the  odd  upper  segment  is 
very  short  and  hardly  conspicuous.  In  large  pots  the 
leaves  and  flower  scapes  are  generally  about  3  ft.  high, 
as  seen  in  the  stoves  of  this  country  ;  but  under  excep¬ 
tionally  favourable  conditions,  they  attain  a  height  of 
5  ft.  A  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  peat,  and  a 
quantity  of  sand,  is  all  they  require. 

Cocos  plumosa. 

Tiie  habit  of  the  different  species  of  Cocos  varies 
immensely,  and  judging  by  the  appearance  of  the  leaves 
one  would  hardly  suspect  that  there  was  so  close  a 
kinship  between  C.  Weddeliana  and  that  under  notice. 
The  latter  is  notable  for  the  remarkable  length  its 
leaves  attain,  even  in  the  hot-houses  of  this  country, 
where  they  range  from  6  ft.  to  15  ft  The  pinn®  or 
divisions  of  the  leaves  are  most  singularly  arranged  in 
clusters,  and  appear  as  if  there  were  really  several  series 
of  them,  owing  to  their  mode  of  diverging  in  different 
directions,  so  as  to  occupy  all  available  space.  They 
also  give  the  leaf  a  plumy  appearance,  owing  to  their 
length  and  slender  character.  The  tree  may  be  grown 
for  a  number  of  years  in  pots,  while  the  leaves  rush  up 
to  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown,  so  as 
to  appear  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pot  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  stem  after  a  number  of 
years  begins  to  develop,  but  does  so  much  sooner  if 
planted  out.  This,  however,  can  only  be  done  in  very 
large  stoves  or  conservatories,  and  even  then  it  soon 
over-grows  the  space. 

Nepenthes  Burkei. 

Tiie  brilliant  colouring  of  some  species  is  absent  from 
this  recent  introduction,  but  it  is  neither  devoid  of 
interest  nor  beauty.  It  is  nearly  cylindrical,  strongly 
constricted  in  the  middle,  and  of  a  light  green, 
variously  blotched  with  crimson  on  the  upper  half ; 
and  what  is  very  singular,  the  wings  are  entirely  absent, 
at  least,  in  the  present  development  of  the  plant,  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  who 
introduced  it.  If  the  plant  be  allowed  to  attain  any 
height,  it  may  bear  pitchers  that  are  somewhat  different 
in  form  and  character,  for  this  is  well  known  to  happen 
in  many  kinds  after  a  time.  The  position  where  the 
wings  ought  to  be  is  indicated  by  two  faint  lines  at  least 
near  the  top.  The  annulus  or  rim  is  nairow,  with 
transverse  crimson  ridges  and  yellow  in  the  furrows, 
and  is  more  or  less  undulated,  especially  towards  the 
top.  The  whole  pitcher  measures  about  6  ins.  or  8  ins. 
long,  but  may  yet  improve  in  this  respect.  The  leaves 
are  linear,  and  very  much  narrower  than  in  most  other 
species. 

Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Roths- 
childiamim. 

This  singular  variety  was  raised  by  crossing  some  of 
the  scarlet  forms  with  A.  S.  Williamsii,  otherwise 
known  as  A.  S.  album.  The  hybridity  of  the  offspring 
is  apparent  in  the  curious  mixture  of  colours — white 
and  scarlet.  The  two  do  not  blend  exactly,  but  mix 
in  alternate  though  small  and  densely  arranged  patches, 
giving  the  appearance  of  crushed  Strawberry.  A  batch 
of  seedlings  from  such  a  cross  is  not,  however,  constant, 
but  exhibits  many  variations,  the  colours  being  more 
or  less  separated  in  many  cases.  The  effect  of  bad 
light  and  a  smoky  atmosphere  is  very  apparent 
during  the  winter  months — especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towms — upon  the  white  variety,  which  then  assumes 
more  or  less  of  a  sulphur-yellow  hue,  as  is  exhibited  by 
many  other  plants  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
hues  come  out,  however,  in  a  well-defined  state  during 
the  brighter  weather  of  the  summer  months. 

Dracaena  indivisa  Doucetti. 

The  plants  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Dracaena  indivisa  vary  immensely  in  the  width  of  the 
leaves.  That  under  notice  is  a  narrow-leaved  one.  The 
leaves  on  small  plants  assume  mostly  an  erect  habit, 
but  as  the  stem  lengthens,  the  leaves  spread  or  droop 
in  all  directions,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  this 
species.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  variety  consist 
of  a  more  or  less  well-defined  white  margin  to  the 
leaves,  and  in  proportion  as  the  variegation  is  distinct 
so  the  value  of  the  variety  increases.  Like  the  others, 
it  will  no  doubt  thrive  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  white  variegation  comes  out 
better  in  a  high  than  in  a  low  temperature. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Cypripedium  Niobe. 

One  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  of  recent  hybrids  is 
that  here  named.  It  was  raised  from  C.  Spicerianum, 
crossed  with  pollen  from  C.  Fairieanum,  and  bears  some 
resemblance  to  its  cousin,  0.  vexillarium,  so  to  speak, 
which  was  raised  from  C.  barbatum,  fertilised  with  the 
pollen  of  C.  Fairieanum.  The  flower  of  C.  Hiobe  only 
rises  about  4  ins.  or  5  ins.  above  the  surface  of  the  pot, 
and  is  of  good  size  relatively  to  the  bulk  of  the  plant, 
and  singularly  beautiful.  The  upper  sepal  is  white, 
suffused  with  purple  and  greenish  yellow  at  the  base. 
The  lip  is  yellow  and  heavily  suffused  with  brown. 
The  petals  show  the  influence  of  both  parents,  for  while 
they  are  strongly  deflexed  like  those  of  C.  Fairieanum, 
they  take  the  width  and  the  strongly  undulated  upper 
margin  of  C.  Spicerianum.  They  are  yellow  along  the 
centre,  with  brown  veins  and  margins  ;  and  altogether 
the  plant  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition  amongst  Orchids. 
It  has  recently  been  certificated,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fog  is  still  in  fine  condition  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Oncidium  Cavendishianum. 

The  value  of  this  species  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its 
flowering  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarcely  plentiful 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  during  the  dull  season. 
Irrespectively  of  the  flowers,  the  foliage  is  very 
singular,  reminding  one  of  that  of  0.  luridum,  0. 
carthaginense,  and  a  few  more,  where  the  leaves  are 
oblong,  rigid,  and  of  great  substance,  forming  the 
store  house  for  reserve  material,  the  pseudo-bulbs  being 
absent.  The  flower  scape  attains  a  length  of  18  ins.  or 
2  ft.  on  well-grown  plants,  and  branches  bearing  a 
large  number  of  flowers  of  good  size  and  substance. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow  blotched  with  brown, 
while  the  lip  is  yellow  and  deeply  three-lobed.  It  is 
not  so  difficult  to  grow  as  several  of  the  kinds  with 
similar  leaves,  but  coming  as  it  does  from  Guatemala  it 
requires  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  during  the 
growing  season.  The  name  0.  pachyphyllum  (meaning 
thick-leaved)  sometimes  applied  to  it  is  very  appropriate, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  the  oldest  one. 

Epidendrum  Cdoperianum  callo-roseum. 
Although  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1867,  this  species, 
like  many  others  of  the  Epidendrums,  is  far  from 
common  in  the  hothouses  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
strong-growing  plant  about  3  ft.  high,  bearing  terminal 
drooping  racemes  of  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
striated  with  dull  brownish  purple  on  a  paler  or 
yellowish  ground  ;  the  lip  being  of  a  deep  rose  and  by 
far  the  largest  organ  of  the  flower,  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  variety  differs  from  the  type  chiefly 
in  the  darker  colour  of  the  lip. 

Dendrobium  endocharis. 

The  delicious  odour  of  this  hybrid  will  commend  it  to 
the  favour  of  those  even  who  are  not  specially  interested 
in  Orchids.  It  takes  this  character  from  both  its 
parents— namely,  D.  japonicum  and  D.  aureum,  the 
latter  being  the  pollen  parent,  and  in  examining  the 
hybrid  it  will  be  seen  to  have  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  latter.  The  relative  vigour  of  the  stems,  and 
the  brownish  purple,  hairy,  or  pubescent  blotch  on  the 
base  of  the  lip  point  to  this.  The  flowers  are  inter¬ 
mediate  in  size,  and  milk-white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
blotch  just  mentioned.  The  plant  is  more  amenable  to 
cultivation  than  D.  japonicum,  which  is  liable  to 
dwindle  in  the  hands  of  many  growers. 

Twin-flowered  Cypripedium  insigne. 

We  are  again  reminded  of  the  high  state  of  cultivation 
now  accorded  to  this  useful  old-fashioned  plant  by  the 
receipt  of  flowers  from  Mr.  Peter  Whitton,  The  Gardens, 
Methven  Castle,  Perth,  who  manages  to  produce  twin- 
flowered  scapes.  In  many  establishments  possessing 
this  Cypripedium  the  custom  was  very  common  to  grow 
the  plant  in  a  vinery  or  greenhouse,  giving  it  no  special 
attention.  Under  this  treatment  it  flowered  more  or 
less  every  year,  but  the  blooms  were  so  small  and 
badly  coloured  as  to  give  no  conception  of  what  it  is 
capable  of  doing,  as  we  see  at  the  present  day. 
Restrepia  pandurata. 

The  lateral  sepals  alone  make  the  species  of  this  genus 
worthy  of  cultivation,  because  with  that  exception  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower  are  quite  insignificant. 
The  way  in  which  the  petals  and  the  upper  sepal  are 
drawn  out  into  slender  tails  tipped  with  a  club  or  knob 
gives  the  flowers  a  curious  and  interesting  appearance, 
inasmuch  as  they  resemble  the  antennse  of  a  butterfly. 
Reference  is  made  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  species 
named  R.  antennifera.  The  tailed  processes  also  remind 
us  of  the  Masdevallias,  to  which  they  are  closely 


allied  ;  but  in  that  case  the  sepals  only  are  tailed  in 
some  of  the  species.  The  lateral  sepals  of  Restrepia, 
like  those  of  Masdevallia,  are  connate,  and  being  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  flower,  constitute  its  real 
ornament.  R.  pandurata  takes  its  name  from  the  lip, 
which  is  fiddle-shaped,  and  like  the  lateral  sepals,  it  is 
white  spotted  with  crimson-purple.  The  spots  are 
arranged  in  lines,  and  when  examined  very  closely, 
constitute  a  picture  of  floral  beauty  seldom  surpassed. 
The  species  is  a  native  of  Flew  Grenada,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  is  very  rare  at  present  in  cultivation. 

- - -»SS«- - 
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THE  STOVE. 

Propagation. — Preparations  should  now  be  made  in 
order  to  secure  a  stock  of  cuttings  for  next  year’s  work. 
A  sufficient  number  of  plants  from  which  the  flowers 
have  been  cut  should  be  headed  down  and  placed  in  the 
stove  or  propagating  pit  to  start  them  into  fresh  growth. 
They  may  be  plunged  in  coco-nut  fibre  or  other  material 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  kept  on  the  dry  side  until 
fresh  growth  commences.  They  should  be  as  well 
exposed  to  light  as  possible,  to  give  the  young  shoots 
firmness,  when  they  will  strike  better,  and  make  sturdy 
young  plants  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  weak  ones. 
This  applies  to  Libonia  penrhosiensis,  L.  floribunda, 
Sericobonia  Ghiesbreghtii,  Bouvardias,  Begonias  of  the 
B.  Weltoniensis,  B.  insignis,  and  B.  Knowsleyana 
type,  Centropogon  Lucyanus,  and  others. 

Temperature. — The  sharp  frosts  with  which  we  have 
been  visited  recently  have  necessitated  greater  attention 
to  firing  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time  past. 
Care,  however,  will  have  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  the 
plants  which  should  now  be  resting  from  starting  into 
fresh  growth.  On  severe  nights  the  temperature  may 
be  allowed  to  drop  two  or  three  degrees  with  impunity — 
say,  from  60°  to  58°  or  57°  during  the  night.  By  so 
doing,  the  atmosphere  will  be  less  arid  than  when  hard 
firing  is  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the 
temperature  to  the  usual  standard.  A  little  extra 
damping  down  will  be  necessary  than  was  the  case  in 
mild  weather,  and  a  little  water  in  the  evaporating 
pans  will  keep  up  the  supply  during  the  night. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Cinerarias — Very  little  fire-heat  must  be  given  this 
class  of  plants,  but  frost  must  absolutely  be  kept  out  of 
the  house,  or  the  large,  tender,  and  easily-damaged 
foliage  will  soon  suffer.  If  stood  on  a  bottom  of  coal- 
ashes  kept  moderately  moist,  comparatively  little 
water  will  be  required,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must 
not  be  neglected,  as  if  allowed  to  become  dry  all  parts 
of  the  plant  suffer,  and  the  bloom  is  comparatively 
worthless.  Should  mildew  appear  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves,  dust  with  flour  of  sulphur  at  once  to 
prevent  it  spreading. 

Hard- Wooded  Plants.— Such  things  as  Ericas, 
Epacris,  Camellias,  and  kindred  subjects  should  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible  during  frosty  weather.  There 
need  be  no  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  if  the 
glass  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  kept  should  be 
covered  with  hoar  frost,  provided  the  glass  inside 
registers  from  38°  to  40°.  If  suddenly  excited,  Camellias 
are  liable  to  drop  their  buds,  and  Heaths  start  into 
growth  at  a  season  which  is  not  only  unfavourable  to 
growth,  but  those  which  have  not  bloomed  will  be  very 
poor  later  on.  Should  mildew  appear  on  the  Heaths, 
airest  it  at  once  by  dusting  with  sulphur,  and  if  difficult 
to  get  at,  the  centre  may  be  reached  by  syringing  with 
water  mixed  with  sulphur. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

The  Vineries. — The  disbudding  and  tying  of  early 
Vines  will  have  to  be  attended  to,  otherwise  serious 
harm  will  soon  result  from  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
coming  in  contact  with  the  glass.  Hard  firing  in 
severe  weather  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
not  merely  on  account  of  its  rendering  the  atmosphere 
dry,  but  the  light  for  some  time  past  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavourable  for  the  development  of  good 
sturdy  growth,  and  in  the  metropolitan  area  dense 
smoky  fogs  prevailed  on  several  days.  Avoid  all  cold 
draughts,  because  the  keen  air  tells  upon  tender  foliage 
in  a  very  short  time.  Artificial  fertilisation  will  greatly 
assist  the  setting  of  the  flowers,  especially  during  a 
dull  time.  This  should  be  done  between  the  hours  of 
ten  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Late 
Grapes  if  thoroughly  ripened  should  now  be  in  the 
fruit  room. 
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Figs. — The  young  Figs  will  now  be  progressing  favour¬ 
ably  provided  they  are  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75° 
to  80°.  The  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  also  be 
kept  genial  and  moist,  avoiding  fluctuations  as  much  as 
possible.  The  plants  should  be  well  exposed  to  light, 
and  when  bright  sunshine  prevails,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  it  to  raise  the  temperature  to 
80°  about  closing  time.  The  night  temperature  for  the 
present  need  not  be  higher  than  60°. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Wheeling  Manure,  &e. — Take  advantage  during 
frosty  weather  to  have  manure  wheeled  on  to  the 
various  borders  and  squares.  The  work  can  then  be 
carried  on  more  expeditiously  and  without  soiling  gravel 
walks  or  cutting  up  the  turf  where  that  has  to  be 
traversed.  Such  a  time  is  also  a  very  convenient  one 
for  clearing  away  old  vegetable  refuse.  When  well 
rotted  it  may  be  wheeled  on  to  the  ground  at  once  ;  but 
that  collected  in  autumn  may  still  be  fresh  and  require 
to  be  turned,  in  order  to  induce  fermentation  and  kill 
any  seeds  it  may  contain.  Heaps  of  prunings  and  old 
useless  trees  that  have  been  grubbed  up  will  burn  all 
the  better  during  frosty  weather,  and  time  can  then  be 
spared  to  have  such  work  taken  in  hand. 

- -*£<- - 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  on  Monday 
evening,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  presiding,  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  announced  the  death  on 
December  26th,  of  Mr.  W.  Blake,  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  society  for  many  years,  who 
had  long  been  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  in  many 
ways  had  greatly  helped  in  carrying  on  the  society’s 
operations.  The  members  present  received  the  sad 
intelligence  with  deep  regret,  Mr.  Blake  being  so 
highly  respected  by  all,  and  unanimously  resolved  that 
a  vote  of  sympathy  and  condolence  be  sent  to  his 
widow  and  family.  Mr.  G.  Drain,  junr. ,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  a  member  of  the  committee  in  the  place  of 
the  late  Mr.  Blake.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  the 
early  publication  of  the  society’s  programme  for  the  year, 
it  was  decided  that  a  show  should  be  held  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10th  and  11th,  and  on  January  7th  and  8th, 
1891  ;  and  that  at  the  October  show  to  be  held  at 
the  Aquarium,  but  not  under  the  Society’s  manage¬ 
ment,  the  society  should  offer  prizes  amounting  to 
about  £20  for  October-flowering  varieties.  Most  cordial 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  all  those  gentlemen 
who  contributed  plants  and  fruits,  and  otherwise  rendered 
assistance  in  making  the  annual  dinner  such  a  gratify¬ 
ing  success.  The  accounts  of  the  provincial  show  at 
Hull  were  presented  and  considered  very  satisfactory, 
the  society’s  contribution  to  the  prize  fund,  &c., 
amounting  to  A46  5s.  Thirteen  new  members  and  five 
Fellows  were  elected,  making  the  total  number  of 
subscribers  691  The  Guildford  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  the  Stamford  and  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
and  the  Auckland  (New  Zealand)  Chrysanthemum 
Society  were  admitted  into  affiliation.  The  committee 
also  had  under  consideration  the  question  of  publishing 
a  new  catalogue,  and  authorised  the  Catalogue  Com¬ 
mittee  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  the  same 
with  a  view  to  its  being  issued  in  the  autumn. 


Mid-avinter  Show. 

The  mid-winter  exhibition  of  the  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster.  The  Chrysanthemums  were  of  better 
quality  generally  than  they  were  last  year,  and  owing 
to  the  liberty  allowed  in  the  matter  of  arrangement, 
considerable  diversity  of  talent,  as  well  as  taste,  was 
displayed  by  the  different  exhibitors.  Cyclamens 
wire  also  a  marked  feature  of  the  exhibition  ;  but 
there  was  no  competition  in  the  nurserymen’s  class  for 
Chinese  Primulas,  although  they  were  well  represented 
in  the  other  classes.  Tables  of  decorative  and  forced 
flowering  plants  were  pretty  numerous  all  over  the 
building. 

The  prizes  offered  for  a  collection  of  cut  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  bunehe=,  brought  out  five  entries,  which 
occupied  a  considerable  amount  of  table  space, 
and  of  course  attracted  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  The  Floral  Nursery,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 
Japanese  varieties  constituted  the  greater  part  of  his 
collection,  and  the  blooms  were  supported  by  a  small 
amount  of  foliage  iu  some  cases.  Amongst  his  best 
blooms  were  Mrs.  F.  Thompson,  Geo.  Maclure,  Minnie 


Palmer,  Kioto,  Jessica,  Beauty  of  Castlewood,  Sunbeam 
(a  beautiful  variety),  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  L  Canning, 
J.  C.  Price,  and  others.  Mr.  J.  Kipling,  gardener  to 
Lord  Lytton,  Knebworth,  took  the  second  prize  with  a 
collection  of  blooms  cut  with  long  stems  and  foliage. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  were  Countess  of  Lytton, 
Ethel,  Thunberg,  Etoile  du  Midi,  W.  G.  Drover,  Mons. 
Freeman,  and  others.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Bolas,  gardener  to  H.  Chandos  Pole  Gell,  Esq., 
Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth.  The  blooms  were  fine,  but 
they  were  cut  with  short  stalks  and  rather  crowded. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  Jas.  Brown,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Waterlow,  Great  Doods,  Reigate,  took  the 
first  prize  with  a  fine  lot,  including  Charlie  Sharman, 
James  Weston  (a  Japanese  Anemone),  Mrs.  H.  Cannell, 
Pelican,  and  others  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert,  gardener  to 
B.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq.,  Lennowe  Hall,  Guist, 
Norfolk,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Kipling,  third.  Mr. 
R.  Phillips,  The  Deodars,  Meophatn,  Kent,  had  the 
best  twelve  blooms,  including  Japanese  incurved  and 
Anemone  kinds.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Kipling, 
and  Air.  F.  Taylor,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  ALP.,  High  Elms,  Kent,  was 
third.  The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms 
went  to  Mr.  J.  Kipling,  who  had  some  very  neat 
flowers.  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman, 
Esq.,  Downshire  House,  Roehampton,  was  second; 
and  Air.  Adam  Duncan,  gardener  to  Airs.  Somerset 
Grove,  Barnes  House,  Alaidstone,  was  third.  For 
twelve  Japanese  blooms  the  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Air.  J.  Brown,  Air.  W.  G.  Gilbert,  and  Air.  J.  Kipling 
respectively.  Air.  R.  Phillips,  Air.  J.  Kipling,  and 
Air.  Adam  Duncan  took  the  prizes  for  six  blooms  in 
the  order  named.  The  best  hall  vase  or  epergne  was 
shown  by  Air.  S.  Newman,  Bromley,  Kent. 

The  Cyclamens  shown  by  Air.  W.  D.  Clarke,  Florist, 
Hanworth  Road,  Hounslow,  were  dwarf,  splendidly 
flowered,  and  took  the  first  prize  ;  those  of  Air.  John 
Alay,  Gordon  Nursery,  St.  Alargaret’s,  Aliddlesex,  were 
but  little  behind,  and  received  the  second  award  ;  Air. 
D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  was  third.  The 
latter  was  first  in  the  class  where  nurserymen  were  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  Air.  D.  White,  gardener  to  Airs.  F.  Watson, 
Bedlees  Gardens,  Isleworth,  was  second ;  and  Air. 
A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman  Evans,  Ewell 
Grove,  Ewell,  Surrey,  was  third  ;  he,  however,  took 
the  first  prizes  for  both  double  and  single  Chinese 
Primulas,  with  bushy,  pyramidal,  and  exceedingly  well 
flowered  plants.  Air.  T.  Alursell,  gardener  to  Airs. 
Burton,  Tower  House,  Streatham,  was  second  for  single 
kinds  ;  and  Air.  D.  Phillips  was  third.  Air.  T. 
Alursell  took  the  first  prize  offered  by  Alessrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  for  twelve  plants  of  Primula 
sinensis,  which  measured  from  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  9  ins. 
across,  with  enormous  leaves.  The  second  prize  here 
went  to  Sir  Elwin  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon 
Common.  Air.  G.  Noakes,  gardener  to  J.  Troop,  Esq., 
Essex  Lodge,  Upper  Clapton,  took  a  second  prize  for 
foliage  plants. 

A  large  and  splendid  collection  of  Chinese  Primulas, 
not  for  competition,  was  shown  by  Alessrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons.  Amongst  the  finest  were  Cannell’s  Pink,  Her 
Alajesty,  White  Perfection,  Swanley  Blue,  Emperor 
Improved,  Aliss  Cannell,  The  Queen,  and  the  double 
Alarehioness  of  Exeter.  Alessrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  exhibited  three  tables  of  decorative  plants, 
amongst  which  were  Palms,  Ferns,  Heaths,  Tulips, 
Clivias,  Hyacinths,  Solanums,  and  others.  Air.  W. 
Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  exhibited 
a  table  of  similar  plants,  as  did  Air.  J.  G.  Drain,  De 
Beauvoir  Town,  Kingsland,  N.  Air.  F.  Taylor 
exhibited  a  stand  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  ;  and  Air. 
Frank  Weedon,  Hillingdon,  and  Air.  J.  Hamlin, 
Bletchley  Park  Nursery,  Bucks,  exhibited  cut  blooms 
of  the  incurved  Chrysanthemum,  Lord  Eversley. 

- — >X<— - 

Gardeners'  Improvement  Societies. 

Ealing  and  District. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was 
held  in  the  Victoria  Hall  on  the  1st  inst.,  Air.  Cannon 
in  the  chair.  Instead  of  the  usual  paper  and  discussion, 
the  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  conversazione,  and 
questions  relating  to  gardening  were  asked  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  There  was  a  good  muster  of  members  present, 
who  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  address  of  the 
chairman  on  the  work  of  the  society — past  and  present. 
The  attention  of  the  members  was  then  drawn  to 
specimens  of  the  Currant-bud  Alite  (Phytopus  Ribis), 
exhibited  under  the  microscope  by  Air.  A.  Wright  ; 
also  specimens  showing  how  the  buds  were  affected. 
Air.  Wright  said  he  had  gathered  the  specimens  from 


the  gardens  at  Devonhurst,  and,  referring  to  the  note 
on  the  same  subject  iu  The  Gardening  World, 
p.  252,  recommended  that  the  advice  given  there 
should  be  carried  out  wherever  the  mite  was  seen  on 
the  bushes.  He  wa9  of  opinion  that  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London,  where  soot  and  fog  are  so  prevalent, 
the  insect  would  not  spread  so  fast.  Some  three  years 
ago  he  had  cut  a  quantity  of  affected  branches  from  the 
bushes,  and  no  w  all  he  could  find  was  the  specimens  on 
the  table.  In  the  discussion  afterwards,  one  member 
said  that  he  had  seen  the  same  thing  on  his  bushes, 
but  thought  they  were  fat  buds,  from  which  he  might 
expect  some  good  bunches  of  fruit  ! 

Another  subject  brought  before  the  meeting,  which 
caused  a  good  discussion,  was,  “  Is  there  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained  by  watering  plants  with  tepid  water, 
instead  of  using  that  say  about  45°,  either  for  pot 
plants  or  vinery  borders  V’  Needless  to  say  that  the 
majority  were  in  favour  of  the  tepid  water,  but  were 
they  right  ?  The  top-dressing  of  plants  in  pots  came 
in  for  a  share  of  attention,  and  altogether  a  very 
pleasant  evening  was  spent. 

Plants  exhibited  by  the  numbers  were,  as  usual, 
very  interesting.  A  fine  specimen  of  Delia  albidr  with 
seven  or  eight  spikes  of  its  lovely  sweet-scented  flowers 
was  exhibited  by  Air.  Greggs,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Dixon, 
Esq.  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  a  very  good  white 
variety,  was  exhibited  by  Air.  Roberts,  gardener  to  J. 
Harris,  Esq.  Some  good  plants  of  the  useful  winter 
flower,  Echeveria  retusa,  were  shown  by  Air.  C.  Holden, 
The  Park.  From  Air.  Long,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Oakshott, 
Esq.,  came  a  good  white  Primula  sinensis,  some  Cycla¬ 
mens,  and  a  well-bloomed  plant  of  the  useful  winter¬ 
flowering  Libonia  floribunda.  From  Air.  Gates,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Professor  Henslow,  came  two  baskets  of  Apples. 

The  secretary  announced  that  a  gentlemen,  whose 
name  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  known,  had  kindly 
given  £2  to  be  offered  for  the  best  papers  on  the  Carna¬ 
tion  for  outside  and  indoor  culture. 

Ware  and  District. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
December  31st,  Air.  W.  AI.  Alexander  in  the  chair. 
The  subject  of  the  paper  read  was  “  Tomato  Culture,” 
and  Air.  J.  B.  Riding  was  the  writer.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  terminated  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

- -»*<• - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Acalypha. — J.  IF.:  If  your  plant  requires  a  size  larger,  we 
should  pot  it  after  the  buds  have  fairly  commenced  to  grow. 
Give  it  a  light  position  near  the  glass,  and  when  the  shoots  are 
2  ins.  or  3  ins.  long,  and  commencing  to  become  firm,  they  may 
he  taken  off  as  cuttings  and  rooted.  Both  the  terminal  and  side 
shoots  should  strike  equally  well  if  managed  with  due  care. 
The  best  time  to  take  the  cuttings  is  in  spring— say  the  end  of 
March  or  in  April.  They  must  be  put  in  light  sandy  soil  under 
a  bell-glass,  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  till  they  take 
root.  We  should,  however,  keep  the  old  plant  rather  cool  for 
the  present,  to  keep  it  back  till  the  weather  improves,  and  then 
it  may  be  expected  to  do  better.  A  compost  of  peat  and  loam 
in  equal  parts,  with  sufficient  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous 
and  open,  suits  the  Acalypha  very  well. 

Apples  a\d  Pears. — Stelta :  We  should  allow  the  spurs 
arising  from  the  cut-back  shoots  to  vary  a  little— say,  from  1  in. 
to  2  ins.,  according  to  the  position  of  a  good  bud.  They  might 
even  be  cut  shorter  if  a  promising  bud  is  present  lower  down. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  you  cannot  expect  a  flower  bud  from  it, 
but  a  short  shoot  or  true  spur  may  be  developed  from  it  next 
summer,  and  which  might  be  of  the  nature  of  a  true  fruiting 
spur.  To  leave  them  longer  would  soon  result  in  the  trees  being 
covered  with  numerous  useless  snags.  A  number  of  very  small 
eyes  may  be  found  at  the  very  base,  but  one  good  bud  should  be 
left. 

Bay-tree.— Inquisitive:  The  Bay  Laurel,  Laurus  nobilis, 
certainly  bears  fruit  (berries)  in  the  south  of  England.  They  are 
dark  purple  or  almost  black  in  colour,  and  ripen  in  October. 

Benefit  Society. — W.  S. :  As  a  gardener  we  certainly  think 
you  would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  join  the  United  Horti¬ 
cultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  than  any  other.  Mr. 
Collins,  5,  Martinhoe  Terrace,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  S.E., 
would  be  happy  to  give  you  any  information  required. 

Books. — IP.  S.  :  We  do  not  know  the  prices  of  any  of  the 
hooks  you  name. 

Grapes  not  Stoning. — A.  B. :  You  do  not  say  what  variety 
of  Grape  it  is  that  your  friend  is  growing.  The  berries  do  not 
set  or  become  fertilised,  consequently  have  no  seeds  and  do 
not  swell.  Some  varieties  are  notoriously  bad  setters,  such  as 
the  Dutch  Hamburgh,  Black  Morocco,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Canon 
Hall  Muscat,  &c.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  these.  Let  us  know, 
and  we  will  advise  you  further. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — Constant  Reader:  We  do  not  know 
of  any  book  exclusively  devoted  to  this  section  of  plants,  but 
their  cultivation  is  ably  described  in  Greenhouse  and  Stove 
Plants  by  Thomas  Baines  (John  Murray) ;  aud  in  Choice 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plante,  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  (Upper 
Holloway,  N.) 

Names  of  Plants.—/.  IF.  :  1,  Mesembryanthemum  sp.,  but  it 
cannot  be  named  from  leaves  alone;  2,  Reinwardtia  trigyna 
(often  called  Linum  trigynum) ;  3,  Eucalyptus  globulus ;  i, 
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Cotyledon  (Echeveria)  metallica.  Stella, :  The  Conifer  is  Thuya 
occidentals  ;  the  other  is  Ilex  aquifolium,  var.  The  Hollies  are 
too  variable  to  he  named  from  a  couple  of  leaves,  unless  the 
variety  is  moderately  constant.  C.  S. :  Odontoglossum  tripu- 
dians. 

Tomatos  Diseased. — AT.  V. :  At  first  sight  wc  strongly  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  stems  of  your  Tomatos  were  affected  with  a 
fungus  ;  but  examination  under  the  microscope  failed  to  discover 
anything  of  the  nature  of  either  fungus  or  insect.  The  layer  of 
cells  immediately  under  the  epidermis  or  skin,  and  which,  when 
healthy,  are  small  and  filled  with  chlorophyll,  have  lost  their 
green  colouring  matter  in  places,  and  grown  to  an  extraordinary 
length,  while  they  remain  very  narrow.  This  is  the  case  under¬ 
neath  the  elevated  white  spots  and  patches,  which  appear  like 
the  mildew  you  spolce  of.  They  have  very  sparing  contents,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  them  contain  Bacteria-like  organisms  in 
swarms.  We  should  not  like  to  say  they  are  the  cause  of  the 
mischief,  but  that  they  have  followed.  The  diseased  outgrowths 
in  question  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  close  moist  atmosphere, 
too  little  ventilation,  and  an  insufficiency  of  sunlight.  The 
stems  sent  us  were  very  slender  and  the  leaves  flimsy.  Try  a 
drier  atmosphere  with  more  air,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  give 
more  artificial  heat  to  keep  up  a  suitable  temperature. 

To  Preserve  Grapes  from  Rats  and  Mice. — A.  Calder  : 
Set  baited  traps  to  catch  them ;  but  in  the  meantime  to  prevent 
further  loss  you  might  try  a  plan  which  will  baffle  them  in 
getting  at  the  fruit.  Stretch  a  cord  or  wire  rather  tightly 
between  two  points.  Previous  to  fixing  it  get  some  circular 
pieces  of  tin,  the  bottoms  of  old  cans  in  which  meat,  fruit,  &c. , 
have  been  preserved,  and  having  removed  them,  make  a  hole  in 
the  centre,  and  string  a  few  of  them  on  the  cord  or  wire.  Hang 
your  Grapes  on  the  cord  in  the  spaces  between  the  circular 
pieces  of  tin,  and  the  vermin  in  attempting  to  cross  the  latter 
to  get  at  the  fruit  are  immediately  thrown  down  by  the  revolving 
of  the  same. 

To  Eradicate  Okpixe. — Yount  Gardener  :  Digging  down 
this  plant  is  of  no  use ;  because  the  more  you  chop  it  about 
with  the  spade,  the  more  you  propagate  it.  Every  little  piece 
of  tuberous  and  fleshy  rootstock  will  grow.  As  you  say,  hoeing 
in  summer  does  not  destroy  it,  though  the  weather  be  dry  or  moist. 
It  turned  upside  down  several  times  during  the  course  of  the 
summer,  it  wi'l  merely  proceed  to  establish  itself  on  a  fresh 
basis,  and  the  first  shower  of  rain  that  comes,  settles  the  soil 
about  it,  when  it  commences  to  grow  away  rapidly  again.  You 
may,  if  ymu  like,  fork  the  ground  over  carefully  at  this  season, 
and  remove  the  tubers  ;  but  a  better  plan  would  be  to  wait 
until  every  piece  has  grown  through  the  soil,  then  take  a  fork 
and  dig  up  every  piece,  taking  care  you  find  the  tuber  from 
which  each  stem  has  sprung.  A  few  stray  bits  may  come  up 
afterwards,  but  if  you  look  after  it  for  a  season  or  two,  in  this 
way  it  will  cease  to  give  any  further  trouble. 

Communications  Received. — R.  G.  IV.  (many  thanks). — 
H.  C.  T.—  E.  R.  C.— J.  H.— W.  G.  — W.  W.— C.  T.— W.  M.  T.— 
B.  L.— J.  P.-B.-J.  D.  (next  week)— E.  S.  D. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Barr  &  Son,  21,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. — Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Choice  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Descriptive  List  of 
Chrysanthemums. 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. — Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  &e. 

William  Leighton,  89,  Union  Street,  Glasgow. — Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling. — Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  &c. 

Armitage  Brothers,  Nottingham. — Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Agricultural  Seeds. 

Toogood  &  Finlatson,  5S,  Above  Bar,  Southampton.— 
Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds,  and  Amateurs’  Guide. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  January  4th, 
was  29 ’96  ins.;  the  highest  reading  was  30 ’23  ins.  on 
Monday  evening  and  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  and  the 
lowest  29 ’45  ins.  on  Friday  evening.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  was  32'8°,  and  5’3°  below  the 
average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  twenty  years 
ending  1868.  The  mean  was  considerably  below  the 
average  on  each  day  of  the  week,  except  Saturday, 
when  it  showed  an  excess.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
was  variable,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air 
averaged  5 '9  miles  per  hour,  which  was  7'1  miles  below 
the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years. 
Rain  fell  on  three  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  O'll  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered 
bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  5'0  hours,  against 
5'0  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  6  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  brisk  inquiry  for  finest 
English  Red  and  Cow  Grass.  Alsike  is  slightly  dearer. 
“White  Clover  and  Trefoil  steady.  Bird  Seeds  dull. 
Rye  Grasses  unchanged. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Ja/nuary  1th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  i.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  18  0  — St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  2  0  4-0  Plums . j-sieve 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3 
Asparagus  . . . .per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1 

Beet  . per  dozen  2 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0 
Cauliflowers^  English, 

per  dozen  3 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2 
Cucumbers  ....eachO 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2 


0  6  0  Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
6  2  6  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  1  6 
0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
6  2  6  Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6 
6  Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 

Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

9  16  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

6  3  6  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


s.d. 
0  4 


1  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  K-:nt  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Out  Flowers. — Aver' 
Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0  SO 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  OS  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  4  0  9  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  0  6  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  12  bunches  6  0  18  0 
Epiphyllum,doz  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  6  0  12  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  9  16 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lime,  white,  per  bun.  5  0  8  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  10  SO 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  16 

Plants  in  Pots.— Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  . . .  .per  dozen24  0  42  0 
Aralia  Sieboidi  ..aoz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

specimens,  each  16  5  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Draciena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Draciena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 


3E  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

MaidenhairFem,12hns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  bnns.  4  0  SO 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  4  0  12  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Stephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9  16 
Violets. ..  .12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  16  2  6 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 

,gs  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.  d. 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  .,  6  0  24  0 

Ferns. in  var..perdr>z.  4  0  18  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Poinsettia,  per  dozen  9  0  IS  0 
Primula  ..  ..per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Solanums _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  S  0  10  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins. long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6ci.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  IVcd.ncsday  Morning. 


TUBEROSES, 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  they  have  received 
their  usual  Annual  Consignment  of  AMERICAN 
TUBEROSES  and  PEARL  TUBEROSES  in  prime 

condition.  _ 

Prices  forviard^d,  on  application. 


Victoria,  &  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

AWARDED  SILVER  MEDAL  and  TWENTY  CERTIFICATES. 

Finest  Collection  in  j£urc?pee 
MRS.  S.  COLEMAN  (awarded  six  First  Class  Certificates) 
golden  bronze  sport,  shaded  rose,  fiom  Princess  of  Wales. 
5s.  each ;  3  for  12s.  6<Z. 

ADA  SPAULDING,  the  largest  incurved  variety  ever  raised  ; 
colour  deep  rose,  with  lighter  centre.  Won  Harrison  and 
four  other  Cups  and  Prizes  in  America  as  the  best  seedling. 
5s.  each. 

JOHN  LAMBENT,  sport  from  Lord  Alcester,  a  soft  creamy 
yellow,  shaded  rose  ;  distinct  and  superior  to  Emily  Dale  or 
Golden  Queen  in  build  and  colour,  considered  the  best  of 
the  Queen  family.  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Orders  executed  in  rotation  early  in  March.  I  hold  the  stock 
of  these  three  grand  novelties.  No  exhibitor  can  win  in  future 
without  them.  Catalogue  of  over  luO  splendid  novelties  and 
general  stock,  in  press,  price  6 d.,  gratis  to  customers  ;  culture  hy 
E.  Molyneux,  W.  Tunniugton,  and  C.  Orchard. 


ROBERT  OWEN, 

Floral  rTursery, 

MAIDEN  H  E  A  D. 


WSW  CUCUMBER, 

LOCKIE’S  PERFECTION. 

CHARLES  TURNER 

Having  purchased  the  stock  of  Ibis  sterling  new  variety,  has 
much  pleasure  to  introduce  it,  and  can  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence  recommend  it  as  the  best  Cucumber  ever  sent  out. 

FOR  LIST  OF  TESTIMONIALS,  £c.,  SEE  CIRCULAR. 

Price  per  Packet,  Is.  6(1.  anil  2s.  6d. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Messrs.  HUPiST  and  SOU,  of  London, 
are  sole  Wholesale  Agents. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIG!  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


G.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and,  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 

CSISiT  TBEEQ  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
rnUIl  111  5. 5.0  and  Private  Gardens. 

PHQFQ  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
nUOLOi  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

DUnnnnEJjnDnUC  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
KnUUdULriUuUriO  buds-  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Pontieum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 

CONIFERS  — A  large  c°D-ection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

OUBHOQ  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
OnnUDO.  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TSCCQ  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
I  nCZdi  streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  FOr  COTerts>  Screens’  &c-  All  grown  by 

Ol  IRflDCDQ  In  large  variety,  for  Walls.  Trellises,  Kock- 
uLSiYiDtnd  work,  &c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

G.  J.  <fc  SOM  have  also  to  offer  a 

WFW  fMFMATIQ  MRS.  BARON  VEILLARD. 

DLI9  ULtmni  lv]  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jaekmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  be  added' to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 

made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  yew  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 

WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 
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1890-  NEW  SEED  CATALOGUE.  1890. j ||he  §ARDEHING  H[0RLD. 


DICKSON,  BROWN  &  TAIT, 

Seed  Merchants  to  TP. It. IT.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

CORPORATION  STREET,  MANCHESTER, 

Bog  to  announce  that  their  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  of  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  &c  ,  for  1890,  Is  now  published,  and  may  be  had  post  free  on  application. 

f)AA  Ann  RHODODENDRONS.— 

tiUU<|UUU  Fine,  healthy,  bushy  stuff,  splendidly 
budded  SEEDLINGS,  12  ins.,  4s.  per  doz.;  do.,  IS  ins.,  Os.  per 
doz  ;  do.,  24  ins  ,  9s.  per  doz. 

Finest  named  HYBRIDS,  IS  ins.,  ISs.  per  doz.;  do.,  do.,  21  ins., 
24s.  per  doz. 

AZALEA  PONTICA,  15  ins.,  6s.;  IS  ins.,  Ss.  per  doz.  Splcndidly- 
set  with  buds.  „  „  „ 

LAUREL  ROTUNDIFOLIA,  21  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  3ft.,  9s.  per 
doz. 

IRISH  IVIES,  from  ground,  3  to  4  ft.,  25s.  and  30s.  per  ICO. 

,,  staked,  in  pots,  4  ft.,  6s.  per  doz.;  5  ft.,  9s.  per  doz.; 
6  ft  ,  12s.  per  doz.  All  sizes  up  to  12  ft. 

Packing  free  for  cash  with  order,  or  delivered  within  10  miles. 
Special"  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers,  suitable  for 
Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks,  Squares,  Ac. 

IV.  FROJIOW  &  SONS,  Sutton  Court  Nursery  and  Seed 
Establishment,  Chiswick,  London,  W. 

Catalogues  of  Plants,  Bulbs,  or  Seeds  on  applicat  ion. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

Mrs.  ALPHEU8  HARDY, 

FIRST  INTRODUCED  TO  EUROPE  BY 

PIT-CIIEF.,  &  M'ANBA  , 

UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES,  SHORT-HILLS,  N-J. 

Who  have  been  awarded  very  many  First  Class  Certificates  and 
Medals  for  this  meritorious  novelty.  The  only  hairy  white 
Incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  and  perfectly  unique. 

Cuttings,  also  rooted  plants  now  ready  for  distribution.  For 
price  of  above  and  Catalogue  of  other  American  Novelties,  apply 
to  the  European  Agent : 

A,  J.  MANDA, 

139,  BARRY  RD.,  E.  DULWICH,  LONDON,  S.E. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AMBROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

mand  DAC  DC  In  pots,  12s.,  18s.,  and  24s.  per  doz. 
other  ill/ U Hi  IJ  and  upwards. 

in  all  the  leading  kinds.  Planting 
Canes,  5s.  and  Vs.  6 d.  each.  Fruiting 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8 d. ; 

6  months,  3 s.  3 d.\  12  months,  6 s.  6d.,  prepaid. 
Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8 d.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 


THE  BEST  FENNY  GARDENING  PAPER.’ 


Publishing  Office: 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Agents  for  Scotland:  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Agents  for  Ireland  :  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son 
Dublin  and  Belfast. 


GRAPE  VINES in  a11  the  learlin°  ?inds- 


Canes,  10s.  (id.  each. 


STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS  S 


Of  all 
kinds 


Catalogues  with  prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

TheLIYERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  neap  LIVERPOOL. 


Price, 
10s.  6d. 
each. 


TO  BE  DISTRIBUTED  IN  MAY,  1890. 


SEND  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  TO 


KEYNES,  WILLIAMS  Si  Co, 

SALISBURY. 


if°R 


.Write 


TO 


of  all  Kjnds\ 


m 


.  I  Ke£t* 

Who  Cultivate  800  K|fjP 'M£j 
vT  true  to  / 

s[ll-ustfatedLisuju,ST0F  ^ames, 

Stam psd)  ftk  Gratis., 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please,  send  me  “The  Gardening  'World,”  for 
_ months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose _ 
Name _ 


Address_ 


a 


jersey  fruit  trees  and  roses. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses'wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustiated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Publishers  :  C.  EGLINGTON  &  Co.  (Limited), 
Wtch  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  id. 

A  Practical  Farmers’  Journal. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Catalogue, 


with:  Mssizir 

NO  ir  READY.  Price  Is.;  Free  by  Post,  Is.  Id. 


A 


CATALOGUE  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  prepared  by  a  Specially  Selected  Committee  of 

the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

-CONTENTS- 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM,  By  C.  HARMAN  PAYNE. 

Section  8. — Pompon  Anemones 
,,  9. — Early-flowering  Vars. 
,,  10. — Late-flowering  Vars. 


Section  1.—  Incurved  Varieties 
,,  2.— Japanese  Varieties 


Section  5.— Large  Anemone 
,,  6. — Japanese 

,,  7.— Pompons 


3. — Japanese  Reflexed 

4.  — Reflexed  Varieties 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


J 


HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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ESTABLISHED  18  4-8.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Pro\  inces.  Delh  ered  bj  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

N.B. _ Not  my  Anthracite  if  not  delivered  in  my  Trucks  marked  WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY.  [See  “GARDENING  WORLD,”  January,  5, 1889- 


C.  FRAZER’S  Executors, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH, 

No.  58—  THE  “RAPID”  PROPAGATO'R 

Is  11ip  "best,  and  cheapest 
before  llie  public,  and  will 
be  found  especially  service¬ 
able  to  Amateurs  and 
Gardeners.  These  Propa¬ 
gators  are  constructed  of 
good  redwood  deal,  painted 
three  coats  of  oil  colour, 
and  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass. 
The  glass  in  Ihe  top  slides 
in  a  groove,  and  can  be 
easily  removed  for  venti¬ 
lation  or  attention  to  the 
plants.  The  bottom  of  the 
propagating  chamber  is  of 
corrugated  iron.  The  heat 
is  generated  by  means  of  an 
Oil  Lamp  underneath  the 
Boiler  (as  shown  in  draw¬ 
ing)  and  is  retained  in  the 
Heating  Chamber.  With 
proper  care  at  first  the 
lamp  will  burn  without  attention  for  about  24  hours.  ^Cash 
Prices,  Carriage  Paid — No.  1  size,  £2  ;  No.  2  sizj,  £2  7s.  Gd. 
Depth  of  Propagating  Chamber,  11  ins.  Packing  Cases,  5s. 
extra  ;  allowed  if  returned. 

CUCUMBER  FRAME  LIGHTS, 

2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with  iron  bars  across,  and  fitted  with 
handle,  glazed  with  21-oz  glass  and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour, 
complete,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.,  16s.  each. 

Orders  UOs.  value  Carriage  Paid  to  airy  Pailway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow ,  Dublin ,  and 
Belfast.  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouses,  Garden  Frames , 
Propagators ,  Handlights,  &c. ,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


N°  I  PATENT  C  HAM  PI  ON  HEATER  &  PlflPES 


COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


Catalogues  and  Estimates  free. 


PIPE 


TOO  PE’  S 

PATENT 

Celebrated  Hot-water  Boilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  he  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heating  every  description  of 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Tropa- 
,  Simplex  Fumigator,  &c. 


STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 
Complete,  as  sketch,  from 
£3  10s. 

Illustrated  Lists.  Recent  testi¬ 
monials  free. 


OYEREND’S 


Works,  WEST  GREEN.  TOTTEN¬ 
HAM,  LONDON,  N. 


CUTBUSK’S 


MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post ,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  <t  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EICxHGA.TE  NURSElKrea, 

LONDON,  N. 


A  M\lU\M\WPkR\JO.  1 
IAtUL  GARPLH. 


BENTLEY’S  INSECTICIDE. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  Wc  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.” 

— FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO — 


Greenhouses. —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  j  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to’s,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans,  &c. ,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2 s.  6 d., 
post  free. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d.  . 


RICHARDSON’S 

Improved  Garden  Frames. 

WITH 

ADJUSTABLE 
RIDGE 

VENTILATION. 


Lights  can  be  instantly  removed  or  fixed  open  at  any 
angle  without  interfering  with  the  plants. 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station. 

Price  Lists  of  Frames,  Glass  Houses,  and  Hot-Water  Heating 
Apparatus  FB.EE. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 


UBV  Harrison 


KNITTER 

K  N  iTS  Stockings  ribbed  or  p:r.:n 
KNITS  Gloves  and  every  ce-rUy.i  ion 

f  Clothing  In  WOOL,  BILK,  or  COTTON' 
in  100  different  fancy  patterns  all  u;<oa 
one  machine.  List*  2d.  per  tust. 

WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

133,  f  UJTLAKD  Sl„  AUSCBtSIXa, 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen ,  3s.  9c?.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7, 100RE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice  and  interesting 
collection  in  the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Hardy  Ferns. 


JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BAR ROW-O N-H U MBER,  HULL. 

THE  ENEMY  TO  FROST. 

For  preserving  your  PLANTS  and  GLASS 
from  Frost,  Damp  and  Cold  Winds. 

“FUR  BAIZE” 

MADE  from  UNDRESSED  WOOL  and  FUR. 
More  effective,  durable,  and  cheaper  than  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  yet  introduced. 

To  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSJIEN. 

©SMJLW  &&  Go.> 

Manufacturers  <£■  Merchants  of all  Horticultural  Sundries, 

132,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  Gd. ,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 
book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super- 
l  intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ; 
post  free,  5  s.  3d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free.  Is.  1  d. 

Gardening  World”  Office,  17,  Catherine  St,,  W.C. 


Partially  Bescriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application, 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


tea  (or  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Polleit  &  Co.,Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  woo’d1’  ^  ’ 

Agents  :  for  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  Foi  Mane  e&  .  )  • 


Vol.  VI.— No.  281. 


I  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  ) 
|  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  f 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  18th,  1890. 


Registered  at  the  General  Post ) 
Office  as  a  Newspaper.  ) 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  lpl. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP. — Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

ORCHIDS,  The  Specialty.  —  Hew  Inter¬ 
leaved  Catalogue  of  an  exceedingly  healthy  and  well- 
grown  Stock,  iust  published,  post  free  on  application. 

FRED  HORSMAN  &  CO.,  Colchester. 

ORCHID  Buyers  should  write  for  List  of 

130  sorts,  growing  in  pots,  baskets,  and  cork,  from  Is. 
each.— Address  Plant  Club,  Woodville,  Kirkstall,  Leeds. 

New  and  choice  selected  chry- 

SANTHEMUMS. — Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on 
application  to  G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney, 
London,  S.W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

Ferns  !  Ferns  !  I  Ferns  !  I ! 

/HHEAP  TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  sale- 

Vy  able  sorts,  12s.  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris  Magii, 
&r.  Packed  free  for  cash. — SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery, 
140,  Loughboro’  Road,  Brixton. 

ENTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d. — ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

BEGONIAS. — Seed,  single  or  double,  7 d. 

and  Is.  pkt.  Surplus  Tubers,  bedding,  2s.  and  3s.  doz. 
Doubles,  4s.  doz.  Splendid  varieties,  named  and  seedling,  24s. 
doz  Single  and  double.  List  sent. — VICAR,  Southwick, 
Fareham. _ _ 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (rooted),  now  ready. 

Vy  —Best  exhibition  and  decorative  varieties.  2s.  per  dozen. 
List  free.— A.  J.  WESTON,  Cavendish  Nursery,  Balham,  S.W. 


ROSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! !  I—1 The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

Greenhouse  fires,  stoves,  &c.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  —For  price  apply  G.  J.  EVESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham.  _ 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6 cl.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  os.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  _ 

Messrs.  Gregory  &  evans,  Nut- 

serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  287,  288,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address — “COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

For  Sale. 

1A  AAA  GENISTAS,  in  3-inch  POTS, 

X  \  J  »  vJ  vJ  VA  at  7s.  per  100,  and  50  boxes  of  Poly  podium 
(Morren7  Fern),  at  2s.  6 d.  per  box,  for  cash  with  order.— 
T.  BALDWIN  &  SON,  Edith  Nursery,  Burshail  Road,  Leyton. 

EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. _ 

Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.  — For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

\J  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. _ 

Begonias  a  specialty.  —  Awarded 

Four  Gold  Medals.  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plant.  In 
beautifully  illustrated  Packets,  choice  mixed  Single  or  Double 
varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  per  packet.  Collections— Single, 
21  named  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6 d.  ;  6  ditto,  3s.  Tubers, 
Named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s.  per  doz. ,  Unnamed  Seedlings, 
12s.  to  21s.  per  doz;  Bedding,  choicest,  6s.  and  9s.  per  doz.; 
choicest  Named  Doubles,  from  42s,  per  doz;  Unnamed,  very 
choice,  24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed,  18s.  per  doz. 
Order  direct  from  us  to  procure  our  splendid  strain.  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  gratis. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Begonia  Growers,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


LAIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  McCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley — per  pkt.,  1$  ,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

SUTTON’S  NEW  POTATO,  WINDSOR 

CASTLE. — This  Seedling  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Fox's  Seedling,  and  is  distinguished  by 
sturdy,  erect  habit,  and  broad  dark  green  foliage.  In  fact  the 
growth  may  be  described  as  that  of  a  dwarf  Magnum  Bonum. 
The  tubers  are  an  elongated  pebble-shape  ;  flesh  white,  firm,  and 
excellent  in  flavour  ;  a  splendid  cropper,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  best  Potatos  we  have  sent  out.  Mr.  W.  Hope,  The  Gardens, 
Highclere  Castle,  says — “  Very  heavy  crop,  214  lbs.  from  3  lbs. 
of  seed,  tubers  large  and  handsome,  quality  first-rate,  white  and 
floury— a  splendid  variety  in  every  respect.”  Price  of  Seed 
Tubers,  per  7  lbs,  3s.  6 d. ;  per  14  lbs.,  6s. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 

BEGONIA  SEEDS — Sow  now.  The  best 

and  cheapest  is  Box’s  Strain — surest  of  germination,  finest 
of  flowers.  Single  varieties,  half  packet,  6 d. ;  per  packet,  Is. 
and  2s.  6d. ;  collection  8  colours,  2s.  6 d.  Double  varieties,  half 
packet,  lOd. ,  per  packet,  Is.  6 d.  and  2s.  6 d.  ;  collection  S 
colours,  5s.  TUBERS. — Six  choice  Singles  and  six  choice 
Doubles,  superior  to  named  sorts,  all  separate  colours,  21s.  the 
12,  post  free.  Most  complete  LIST  in  the  Trade,  gratis.— 
JOHN  R  BOX  (for  10  years  J.  Laing's  Sole  Partner),  Seedsman 
and  Begonia  Grower,  Croydon.  (Quote  this  Paper.) 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Selection  of  100 

VP  Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  15s.  or  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  be  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application. — 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 

lY/TURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

-Lt_L  Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Horncastle. 

Plant  now  for  Spring  Flowering. 

/CLEARANCE  SALE  OF  BULBS,  at 

Yy  Reduced  Prices. — Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Chionodoxa,  &c.  Priced  List  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.— BARR  &  SON,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

PRUNING  AND  BUDDING  KNIVES, 

RAZORS,  SCISSORS,  &c. — Taylor's  Eye  Witness,  Stag 
handles,  brass-capped  Pruning  Knives,  sent  post  free,  Is.  2d. 
each  ;  also  Ivory  Handle  Budding  Knives,  Is.  2d.  Hollow, 
Ground  Razors,  Is.  2d.,  also  Scissors,  Is.  2d.  ;  all  warranted. 
Marvellous  value.  Illustrated  List,  post  free. — JOHN  TAYLOR 
&  SON,  Cutlers,  &c.,  Norland  Road,  Notting  Hill,  London,  W. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

pOPPER  INDESTRUCTIBLE  LABELS 

for  Plants,  Trees,  Pots,  and  Borders  (Chandler’s  Patent) ; 
simple,  effective,  imperishable  ;  name  written  (indented)  with  a 
Pencil.  Supplied  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers, 
or  direct  from  Mr.  A.  CHANDLER,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 
Samples  and  prices  free  on  application. 

PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard”  Tree  Pruners 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Banksian  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the  “  Giant  ”  Pruner,  the  “  Myticuttah.” 
and  the  “AERIAL”  Pruning  Saws  and  Hooks.  &e.,  Ac.  Sold 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Price  Lists  may  he  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 

TO  COMPETITORS  and  all  who  require 

Seeds  and  Plants  of  the  choicest  and  most  reliable  kinds, 
we  offer  to  send  our  new  Catalogue  and  Competitor's  Guide  (128 
pages),  gratis  and  post  free.  TEN  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 
were  awarded  our  strains  of  Vegetables  at  the  great  Vegetable 
Conference  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1SS9. 
NINE  FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  and  “Commendations 
of  Strains  "  have  been  awarded  by  t  he  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  last  two  years  to  our 
Florists’  Flowers,  most  of  them  after  trial  at  Chiswick.— 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists,  Rothesay, Scotland. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

f  /  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS.  Wood  Green,  London  ;  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh  ;  Phihsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50 s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

Heating  apparatus.— write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  page  319. 

E&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

•  Hot-water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  “Reform”  Sash  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &c. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

Yy  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins.  Is.,  2s.  6<Z.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  aU  Seedsmen. 

T7UNES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12*. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

PRUNING  SEASON. — The  judicious  prun¬ 
ing  of  Trees,  so  essential  to  bearing  and  formation,  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  neglected,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable 
and  effective  tool  to  reach  and  prune  shoots  at  a  height  where  a 
ladder  is  required.  This  want  has  been  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner,  which  has  gained  high- 
class  Testimonials  upon  its  merits.  Testimonial  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — “  Y'our  Patent  Hook 
Tree  Pruner  is  a  first-class  instrument,  superseding  all  others, 
&c.”  Lists  and  Testimonials  free  from  leading  Horticulturists, 
&c.,  or  Patentees,  GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1S59  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew-, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d, 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6d.  and  3s  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MONDAY  NEXT. 

DUTCH  BULBS,  consisting  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO- 
CUS,  and  NARCISSUS,  about  300  lots  of  various  English 
grown  LILIES  and  HARDY  BULBS,  AZALEAS,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  Jan.  20th,  at 
Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

Lilium  auratum  and  Various  Lilies  from  Japan. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT, 
January  22nd,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  Lilium  auratnm  and  various  Lilies  from  Japan,  just 
received  in  splendid  condition  ;  also  Greenhouse  Plants  and 
Ferns  in  variety  ;  collection  of  Daffodils,  various  English-grown 
Lilies,  and  Hardy  Bulbs. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Sales  from  Sample  of  Nursery  Stock  and 
Greenhouse  Plants. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris 

desire  to  announce  that  their  NEXT  SAMPLE  SALE 
will  take  place  on  THURSDAY,  January  23rd,  for  which  they 
will  be  glad  to  RECEIVE  ENTRIES  on  or  before  the  14th  inst. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Established  and  Imported  Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London.  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  January 
24th,  a  large  quantity  of  ESTABLISHED  and  IMPORTED 
ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NEXT. 
Choice-named  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  including  many 
show  varieties  ;  EVERGREENS,  SHRUBS,  and  CONIFERS, 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  Crowns,  Pyramid  and  Dwarf-trained 
FRUIT  TREES,  large  collection  of  English-grown  LILIES; 
LILIUM  AURATUM,  in  quantity;  SPIRA3A  JAPONICA, 
DAHLIAS,  CARNATIONS,  and  other  BORDER  PLANTS  ■ 
GLADIOLI,  flue  sorts  ;  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES, 
NARCISSUS,  and  other  DUTCH  BULBS. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  the 

above  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  aed  SATURDAY 
NEXT,  January  22nd  and  25th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock 
precisely  each  day. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


THURSDAY  NEXT. 

Extensive  Importations  from  Japan. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  in  his 

SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  Jan.  23rd, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  extensive  importations 
from  Japan,  comprising  30,000  Grand  Bulbs  of  LILIUM 
AURATUM,  L.  LONGIFLORUM,  L.  JAPONICUM  KRAMERI, 
L,  SPECIOSUM  ALBUM,  and  L.  RUBRUM,  and  many  other 
LILIES,  just  received  from  Japan  in  splendid  condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


The  NURSERY  &  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd. 

RAILWAY  RATES. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Trades  will  be  held  on 

MONDAY,  the  20th  inst.,  at  5.30  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  to  receive  a  Report  as  to 
the  present  position  of  this  Enquiry,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  what  evidence  shall  be  given  at  the  Enquiry  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Horticultural  Trades. 

F.  C.  GOODCHILD,  Secretary. 

25,  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

ORCHIDS. 

Tie  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTDRAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
■prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

CARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL 


The  Vineyard 
and  Nurseries, 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Bilver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  4  inch  and  1  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  f  ree  by  post. 


H,  SMYTH, 

81,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAKE,  W.C. 


HEINEMANN'S  NEW  GESNERA  .ROBUSTA  PERFECTA. 

Finest  mixture,  per  packet,  Is.  Bulbs, 'per  doz. ,  8s. 


My  Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF 

FRESH  k  SELF-GROWN  SEEDS, 

English,  Edition,  is  now  ready,  includes 
all  the  Finest  Novelties  of  the  Season, 
and  may  he  had  Post  Free  on  application. 
Id.  Post  Card. 

Please  quote  “  The  Gardening  World." 

My  business  is  the  Oldest  and  Largest  in 
Erfurt,  and  supplies  Private  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs  only.  More  than  60.000  parcels  are 
sent  yearly  to  all  parts  of  the  \\  orld. 

I  offer  my  seeds  at  mneli  lower  prices  than  any 
English  or  Continental  Seed  House  of  good  repute^  and 
guarantee  besides  self-grown,  genuine  and  fresh  Seeds 
only.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
all  Seeds  sold  in  England  or  America  is  grown 
in  Germany,  especially  in  or  near  Erfurt,  the 
Garden  Town  of  Germany. 

The  fashion  of  most  Seed  houses  is  to  advertise  by 
presenting  a  catalogue,  printed  aDd  covered  in  the  most 
expensive  and  luxurious  style,  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver.  Who  pays  for  this?  The  seed-buying  public: 
Compare  these  Catalogues’  prices  with  mine,  please,  aDd 
you  will  see  the  difference  yourself ! 

Furnishing  you  with  my  Catalogue  I  place 
my  stores  at  your  very  door,  and  enable 
Customers  thousands  of  miles  away  to  obtain 
their  supplies  as  safely  and  cheaply  as  if  they 
called  in  person  at  my  establishment. 

Ordered  Seeds  will  arrive  in  Great  Britain 
within  a  few  days,  and  are  offered  and  sent 
PACKAGE  and  POSTAGE  FREE. 

Direct  Correspondence.  No  Agents. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


F.  C.  HEINEMANN, 

Seed  Grower,  Y. 


r. 


Ill 


GOLB  MEBAL. 

Quite  the  most  Original  Catalogue  in  the  Trade.  Terms  and  Prices 
certainly  the  best.  Post  Free  to  every  applicant, 

EVERY  GARDENER  should  in 
his  own  interest  see  our  Cata¬ 
logue,  as  a  number  of  specially 
good  things  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  us.  We  specially 
urge  gardeners  to  write  for  it. 
THE  NEW  JAPANESE 
PRIMULAS  are  the  most  re¬ 
markable  flowers  in  this  group 
ever  introduced,  they  will  one 
day  he  as  generally  grown  as 
Primula  sinensis.  Three 
medals  in  three  weeks.  These 
are  of  such  very  special  char¬ 
acter  that  every  lover  of  very 
choice  flowers  should  see  our 
list.  Gems  for  cutting. 

GOLD  MEDAL  for  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  which  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  trade.  Every  lover  of 
Begonias  should  see  our  list. 
We  are  very  strong  here. 
SEEDS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFAC¬ 
TION — Our  great  strength  as  a 
seed  firm,  and  the  cause  of  our 
extraordinary  increasing  trade 
is  the  high  quality  of  our  flower 
seeds,  and  the  front  position  we 
occupy  for  exhibition  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  best  proof  of  our  confidence 
that  our  terms  and  prices  are 
the  best  is  that  we  send  our 
grand  illustrated  descriptive 
practical-note  Catalogue  post 
free  to  every  applicant. 

£50  AND  TWO  MEDALS  offered 
by  us  to  our  customers  only  on 
so  ingenious  a  method  that  all 
can  compete  on  fair  and  equal 
terms  wherever  they  reside. 
All  who  can  grow  things  well 
should  certainly  see  our 
Catalogue. 

RYDER  &  SON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIO!  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  he. had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON.  LD..  LONDON  BRIDGE.  S.E. 


HENRY  CANNELL  &  SONS’ 


I'iiMISH 


ce^LS HeNi,sh  grown  Ste°^’v£r 
QS-nly  truLche  the,  b&st  tNT 

OUR  NEW  GATAOLGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS, 

Indeed  EVERYTHING  for  the  Garden,  have  been  posted  to 
our  customers,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  also  send  them  to  all 
who  contemplate  purchasing  Plants  and  Seeds.  They  convey 
information  of  the  greatest  possible  value ;  no  other  work  of 
this  description  bears  any  comparison.  FOUR  COLOl  RED 
PLATES  and  SIX  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS.  Being 
located  in  Kent,  our  Plants  and  Seeds  will  be  found  very 
superior,  and  give  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  we  possess  the 
finest  strains  in  the  world. 

Kentish  Seeds  PERFECT  ONLY  Direct  from 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  nearly  all  the  Royal 
Families  and  Crowned  Heads  in  the  World, 

BWJLNLEY.  KENT. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OL 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

CARSOIT’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  Ac. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LV  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Viscount  for  Cash. 
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SODDY’S 

SEEDS. 

CATALOGUE  FOR  1890, 

1 Vow  Heady ,  Gratis  <£•  Host  Free. 

Extract  from  Letters  received  lately  :  — 
“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALUE.” 

“  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds.” 

“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  collection." 

BEN.  SODDY, 

Seedsman, 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


VEITCH’S 

CHOICE  NOVELTIES 

Of  Proved  Excellence. 

Veitch's  New  Tomato, 

HAM  GREEN  FAVOURITE. 

First  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Heaviest  Cropping. 

The  handsomest 

and  most  profitable  variety  in 
cultivation. 

Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 

Veitch’s  New  Pea, 

AUTOCRAT. 

First.  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  best  late  Marrow  Variety. 
Enormously  productive,  massive 
broad  pods,  closely  filled  with  peas 
of  delicious  flavour. 

Per  pint,  2s.  6d. 

For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  Choice  Novelties,  see 
SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1890,  forvjarded  post  free  on  application. 

,JAME8  VETO  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W, 

WILLIAMS’ 

H0VELTIIS 

FOR  1SSO. 


Williams’  New  Vegetable, 

EARLEY'S  HARDY  CURLED  SPROUT. 

!  Raised  by  Mr.  William  Earley,  of  Ilford,  from  whom  we  have 
secured  the  entire  stock.  He  describes  it  as  follows  : — “A  cro-s 
between  the  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Kale,  Scotch  Curled.  The 
latter  was  crossed  with  Brussel  Sprout  pollen.  This  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  robust  variety  with  true  Brussel  Sprout  habit.  Per 
packet,  2s.  6d. 

iso:  31, 3L.  looks’ 

NEW  ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED  BEET. 

(McGREGOR’S  FAVOURITE.) 

Awarded  First  Class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticul 
tural  Society,  September  25th,  1888. 

The  leaves  are  of  a  rich  bronzy  crimson  colour,  narrow,  arch¬ 
ing,  about  0  to  S  inches  long,  and  fold  inwards,  resembling  in 
habit  a  narrow-leaved  Dracfena.  Per  packet,  Is. 

nsrxnx.3:  s’ 

NEW  PRIMULA,  “  FIRE-FLY.” 

A  beautiful  semi-double  variety.  The  colour  is  of  a  deep 
crimson,  somewhat  more  intense  in  shade  than  “Meteor.”  It 
comes  very  true  from  seed,  and  will  be  found  most  serviceable 
for  conservatory  decoration.  Per  packet,  3s.  6d. 

WH.r.IAMjS’ 

NEW  PRIMULA,  “  EMPRESS.” 

This  is  a  very  fine  semi-double  variety.  The  colour  is  a 
delicate  pink,  of  a  very  pleasing  tone.  Per  packet,  3s.  6d. 

Illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1890,  will  be 
forwarded  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  applicants. 


B.S.  WILLIAMS!  SON, 

Victoria  and  Parading  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 

ROB ERT  SYDEN HAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST„  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 
Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“Quality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  rny  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  Tail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
come  true  to  name. 

I  shall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  have  often  heard  of  two  or  three  so-called 
varieties  of  Seeds  being  taken  from  the  same  bag  or  drawer. 
One  gentleman  in  the  trade  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  were  four  varieties  of  Parsnips,  but  all  were  taken  from 
one  bag. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,'  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  This  List  was  sent,  post  free,  to  all  my  Bulb 
friends  about  the  middle  of  December.  To  all  new  applicants 
the  price  will  be  6<L,  hut  this  maybe  deducted  from  the  first 
order  of  5s.  or  over. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  'planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  January  20th.— Meeting  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  at  5.30  p.m.,  on  the  Railway  Rates 
question.  Sale  of  Bulbs  and  Greenhouse  Plants  at  Frotlieroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  January  22nd.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  at  Stevens' 
Rooms. 

Thursday,  January  23rd.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Friday,  January  24th. — Sale  of  Established  and  Imported 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  A  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  January  25th.— Sale  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  at  Stevens’ 
Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  317. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  IS,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

1|he  Best  Apples.— The  controversy  which 
has  lately  been  going  on  in  The  Times 
newspaper,  concerning  what  constitutes  a  first- 
class  Apple,  would  be  interesting  were  there 
any  hope  of  repressing  the  personal  elements 
of  the  discussion,  but  so  long  as  it  is  the 
practice  to  fall  foul  of  one  writer,  because  he 
has,  to  the  critic,  some  objectionable  char¬ 
acteristics  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  non  persona 
grata — the  discussion  is  not  likely  to  be 
profitable,  and  can  hardly  he  said  to  he  amusing. 
The  holding  of  strong  opinions  respecting 
anything  however  trivial,  always  commands 
respect,  assuming  that  the  combatants  allow 
to  each  otliei  the  amplest  liberty  of  thought 
and  expression. 

Holders  of  strong  view's,  however,  too  often 
show  rabid  intollerance  tow  ards  others  who  are 
perhaps  hardly  less  tenacious  of  opinions,  and 
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so  we  get  a  dreary  round  of  invective  and  of 
what  is  called  argument,  but  not  the  least 
chance  of  unanimity.  Now  we  are  not  at  all 
concerned  to  point  out  what  in  our  estimation 
may  be  the  best  one,  two,  or  twenty  Apples. 
We  may  have  our  own  opinion,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  plenty  of  as  able  judges  as  our¬ 
selves  are  enabled  to  aver  that  they  differ  from 
us  because  their  experience  of  other  Apples 
leads  to  a  contrary  opinion. 

It  is  easy  to  argue  with  one  writer  in  The 
Times,  to  the  effect  that  Newtown  Pippins 
grown  in  this  country  have  no  comparison  for 
quality  with  those  of  American  growth,  and  it 
is  equally  possible  to  hold  with  another  that 
the  King  of  Pippins,  one  of  our  most  popular 
of  sorts,  is,  as  Apples  go  in  England,  one  of  the 
very  best  of  dessert  kinds.  We  also  hold  that 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Ribston  Pippin,  adding  for  ourselves  the 
famous  Cockle  Pippin,  are  among  the  finest- 
flavouied  Apples  produced,  and  when  well 
grown,  unbeatable  for  flavour  ;  and  yet  we  do 
not  see  that  a  row  in  The  Times  paper  is  an 
absolute  necessity  of  these  admissions.  Those 
behind  the  scenes  can,  however,  very  easily 
understand  the  inspiring  motives. 

0|arket  Apples.  Amidst  the  conflict  of 
opinion  respecting  Apples  to  which  we 
have  referred,  it  is  strange  to  note  that  none  of 
the  controversialists  seem  to  have  suggested  a 
means  of  learning  something  as  to  the  prospects 
of  Apple  production  some  few  years  hence. 
We  have  of  late  had  a  sort  of  upheaval  of 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  wider  and 
better  culture  of  hardy  fruits,  Apples  especially. 
Now  we  would  like  to  learn — and  from  none 
could  the  information  come  with  greater  force 
than  from  our  leading  nurserymen,  who  cater 
for  the  market-growing  trade — first,  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  any  appreciable  increase 
in  the  demand  for  Apple  trees;  and  secondly, 
what  particular  sorts  are  most  in  request. 

We  do  not  at  all  hold  that  the  market 
grower  gives  the  best  line  to  follow  in  all  cases, 
but  he,  far  more  than  any  other  grower,  has  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
public  in  relation  to  fruit  ;  ahcl  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  generally  he  plants  kinds 
which  are  productive  and  favoured  by  con¬ 
sumers.  How  can  we  induce  our  great  market 
growers  of  trees — the  Bunyards  of  Maidstone 
and  Ashford,  Cheals  of  Crawley,  Smiths  of 
Worcester,  Veitch  of  Chelsea,  Rivers  of 
Sawbridgeworth,  Lanes  of  Berkhamsted, 
Dicksons  of  Chester,  Spooner  of  Hounslow, 
Pauls  of  Cheshunt  and  Waltham  Cross,  and 
others,  to  give  some  rough  return  or  outline  of 
the  nature  of  the  general  demand  for  Apples  1 
Does  it  increase,  and  what  sorts  are  most  gener¬ 
ally  called  for  1  Such  information  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  if  given  bond  fide,  and 
it  would  in  no  case  be  a  publication  of  trade 
or  firm  secrets,  as  it  is  only  general  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  asked  for. 

We  should  very  specially  like  to  know  how 
far  the  newer  sorts  have  been  asked  for.  Any 
intelligent  trader  who  does  a  large  business 
with  Apple  trees  should  be  able  to  tell  at  once 
how,  in  relation  to  these,  the  cat  jumps,  and, 
therefore,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  Apple 
prospects  some  twelve  to  twenty  years  hence. 
Then  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far 
standards  were  favoured,  and  also  how  far 
bush  and  pyramid  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock 
were  popular.  To  get  such  information 
wordd,  indeed,  he  worth  much  more  than  is 
likely  to  come  out  of  a  controversy  in  which 
bias  on  both  sides  renders  unanimity  im¬ 
possible. 

©  id-winter  Chrysanthemums. — The  show 
of  Chrysanthemum  flowers  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  last  week  not  only  served  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  feasibility  of  having  plenty 
of  them  in  January,  but  emphasised  the  query 
put  by  Mr.  Kipling  in  the  admirable  paper 
he  read  at  the  evening  meeting,  entitled  “Are 


Chrysanthemums  desirable  at  Mid-winter?” 
Naturally,  the  reading  of  the  paper  answered 
the  query  in  the  affirmative,  as,  indeed,  did 
everyone  present  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  learn,  in  the 
most  minule  way,  how  Mr.  Kipling  became 
so  successful. 

Not  only  the  paper — short,  terse,  and  practical, 
and  in  this  respect  so  different  from  the  -word- 
spinning,  platitudinarian  yarns  spun  by  some 
readers  of  papers — read  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th,  but  also  the  excellent  paper  read  at  the 
corresponding  show  of  last  year  by  the  same 
grower,  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all 
who  may  desire  to  emulate  Mr.  Kipling,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Owen,  and  some  few  (far  too  few) 
others,  and  have  good  collections  of  Chrysan¬ 
themum  flowers  to  cut  next  January.  So 
far  as  size  of  bloom  is  concerned,  of  course, 
the  best  of  those  shown  last  week,  good  as 
they  were  for  the  season,  were  but  ghosts 
of  their  former  November  compeers.  But 
then,  in  November,  literally  everybody  has 
Chrysanthemums,  and  they  are  sold  for  a  mere 
song.  In  January,  however,  the  case  is 
altered,  the  flowers  are  scarce,  and  they  are 
dear,  being  then,  because  of  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  all  other  flowers,  in  great  demand. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  very  plainly  demonstrated 
the  ease  with  which  the  mid-winter  season 
can  be  furnished  with  Chrysanthemum  bloom, 
and  myriads  of  gardeners  may  now  go  and 
do  likewise.  There  are  no  special  elements 
favouring  the  production  of  late  flowers  at 
Knebworth,  beyond  the  skill  of  the  gardeners 
therefore  the  course  is  fully  open  to  all  who 
may  care  to  rvin. 

yclamens  at  the  Aquarium. — Whilst  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  to  be 
congratulated,  oddly  enough,  upon  the  fine  lot 
of  Cyclamens  exhibited  at  the  mid-winter  show 
the  other  day,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the 
judging  in  the  large  class  should  have  given  so 
much  dissatisfaction,  that  quite  a  chorus  of 
complaint  was  made.  We  are  not  going  to 
find  fault,  as  the  judges,  doubtless,  can  give 
excellent  reasons  for  their  decision.  What  is  to 
be  deplored  in  the  matter,  especially,  is  that 
during  the  day  the  light  was  so  bad, 
because  of  the  soot-shaded  roofing  of  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  that  colours  were  terribly  killed ; 
whilst  at  night,  the  building  being  lit  up  with  gas, 
the  effect  on  the  coloured  flowers  was  most 
marked  ;  indeed,  the  reds,  roses,  and  the  blood- 
crimsons  glowed  with  beautiful  effect. 

In  these  grand  hues,  roses  and  cerises  es¬ 
pecially,  Mr.  May,  -whose  collection  was  placed 
second,  was  very  rich.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  -was 
first,  had  superb  plants  if  a  less  number,  and 
had  only  whites  and  crimsons,  the  latter  about 
one-third  of  the  whole,  and  under  the  dull  day¬ 
light  the  -white  dominating  hue  did  serve  to 
give  considerable  life  to  the  collection,  whilst 
the  preponderance  of  coloured  forms  in  Mr. 
May’s  collection  caused  his  to  suffer.  When 
artificial  light  was  turned  on,  the  change  was 
most  marked.  What  the  one  had  in  quality  of 
culture,  the  other  had  in  variety  and  size  of 
bloom.  Indeed,  both  lots  Avere  first-class,  and 
they  did  but  serve  to  emphasise  a  fact  noiv 
pretty  generally  understood,  that  the  best 
grown  market  Cyclamens  invariably  come  from 
West  Middlesex,  and  Messrs.  Clarke,  of 
Hounslow,  and  Mr.  May,  of  Twickenham,  rank 
amongst  the  best  growers. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society.— At  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  last,  forty-seven  Fellows  and  one 
Associate  were  added  to  the  roll. 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  H.  Rayner,  for  six 
years  foreman  ivith  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  at  Selborne, 
Streatham,  as  gardener  to  J.  Batten,  Esq.,  Highfield, 
Bickley. 

Birmingham  Nurseries  in  the  Market. — A  local 
correspondent  informs  us  that  when  The  Chad  Valley 
and  Hans  Niemand’s  Nurseries  were  put  up  for  sale  the 
other  evening,  neither  found  a  purchaser, 


The  Railway  Rates  Question. — From  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  another  column  it  will  be  seen  that  a  meeting 
of  the  trade  will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  at  5.30  p.m., 
at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ,  to 
receive  a  report  from  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade 
Association  as  to  the  present  position  of  this  inquiry, 
and  to  consider  what  evidence  shall  be  given  at  the 
inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  nursery  and  seed  trades. 

The  Mereworth  Cottage  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society.  —  The  annual  supper  of  this 
useful  local  society  took  place  on  the  8  th  inst.  at  the 
Queen’s  Head  Inn,  Mereworth,  Augustus  Leney,  Esq., 
presiding,  and  Mr.  Woollett,  senr.  occupying  the  viee- 
chaii.  A  number  of  toasts  were  given  and  responded  to, 
and  Mr.  G.  E.  Bowman,  the  secretary,  in  responding 
for  the  officers,  gave  an  account  of  the  society’s  work 
during  the  past  year. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Proiident 
Society. — The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Riley  Scott  in 
the  chair.  Four  new  members  were  elected,  making  a 
total  of  forty-two  during  the  past  year.  The  annual 
meeting  was  fixed  ti  take  place  on  Monday  evening, 
February  10th,  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel. 

The  Bromley  District  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Thursday, 
January  9  th,  when  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
exhibition  on  November  12th  and  13th.  The  society  is 
in  a  healthy  condition,  the  balance  in  hand  being 
£32  10s.  6d. 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  total 
income  of  this  society  for  1889  was  £500,  and,  with  an 
expenditure  of  £420,  the  goodly  balance  of  £80  is 
added  to  the  bank  account,  giving  a  total  reserve  fund 
of  £277.  The  committee  feel  that  the  great  prizes 
offered  for  forty-eight  blooms  in-  November  last  was 
one  element  of  success,  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
prizes  may  be  offered  again. 

A  Neiv  Nursery. — The  nursery  grounds  at  Tooting, 
so  long  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  and  so 
familiar  to  most  lovers  of  hardy,  bulbous,  and  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  having  been  given  up,  this  enterprising 
firm  has  established  a  new  nursery  at  Long  Ditton, 
some  five  minutes  walk  from  the  Surbiton  Station  on 
the  main  line  of  the  London  and  South  Western  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  and  here  have  been  planted  some  two 
millions  of  Daffodils  in  500  varieties,  which  lovers  of 
these  grand  spring  flowers  are  invited  to  inspect  during 
the  months  of  March,  April  and  May. 

The  Influenza  Epidemic,  “Prevention  Better  than 
Cure.’’ — We  understand  that  as  all  the  greatest 
authorities  on  influenza  advise  the  taking  of  quinine 
twice  a  day  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  as  the 
epidemic  is  spreading  so  rapidly  from  London  in  all 
directions,  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  lost  no 
time  in  adopting  the  suggestion.  They  at  once  ordered 
between  500  and  600  doses  of  quinine  to  be  delivered 
for  daily  distribution  amongst  their  employes.  This 
action  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  their  hands,  and 
has  had  a  most  successful  result  so  far. 

Garden  Pots. — We  understand  that  Messrs.  R. 
Sankey  &  Son,  Bulwell  Potteries,  Nottingham,  whose 
wares,  both  plain  and  ornamental,  have  long  enjoyed 
such  a  high  reputation  in  the  market,  finding  their 
present  plant  too  small  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
ever  increasing  business,  have  just  bought  upwards  of 
fifty  acres  of  the  finest  clay  land  in  the  Bulwell 
district,  upon  which  to  erect  a  new  pottery. 

A  Nursery  Dinner. — In  these  days  of  troubled  times 
betwixt  employers  and  the  employed,  it  is  pleasant  to 
read  of  the  enjoyable  gatherings  in  our  horticultural 
establishments,  and  of  the  good  feeling  existing  between 
masters  and  men.  Mr.  John  Pope,  the  proprietor  of 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons’  extensive  business,  recently  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  leading  employes,  at  his  private  residence 
at  King’s  Norton,  and  invited  a  few  gardening  friends 
to  join  the  party.  Mrs.  Pope  is  a  most  genial  hostess, 
and  makes  everyone  feel  thoroughly  at  home  ;  and  their 
health,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Pope,  the  father, 
and  founder  of  the  firm,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Brown, 
Elmdom  Hall  Gardens,  and  was  warmly  received.  It 
was  a  very  enjoyable  evening,  for  true  hospitality  was 
evinced.  Mr.  Henry  Pope,  now  eighty  years  of  age, 
was  hearty  and  genial  as  usual,  and  master  and  men 
were  on  the  best  of  terms. 

The  York  Gala.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Yorkshire  Gala  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  (January  13th),  at  Harker’s  Hotel,  York,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Joseph  Terry.  The  chairman  said 
that  this  is  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  Gala's 
existence,  and  it  must  be  gratifying  indeed  to  the 
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committee  to  know  that  their  efforts  to  provide  an 
excellent  entertainment  had  met  with  every  success. 
He  was  sure  that  it  was  their  pleasure  to  continue  this 
source  of  attraction,  and  by  their  efforts  to  provide  an 
entertainment  that  would  meet  with  the  support  of 
the  citizens.  Last  year  the  profits  had  been  £164, 
which  was  very  satisfactory  indeed.  They  had  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  several  galas  had  been 
unsuccessfully  held,  but  he  hoped  they  would  be  able 
this  year  to  again  hold  an  exhibition  as  prosperous  as 
last  year.  In  proposing  the  election  of  the  City 
Sheriff  as  president,  Sir  Joseph  Terry  stated  that 
Councillor  Clayton  had  consented  to  become  a  life 
member.  The  proposition  was  seconded  by  Alderman 
Rooke,  and  carried  unanimously.  Alderman  Rooke 
proposed,  and  Alderman  Matthews  seconded,  the  re- 
election  of  Sir  Joseph  Terry  as  chairman,  and  the 
motion  was  adopted.  Alderman  Rooke  was  appointed 
vice-chairman,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson,  treasurer,  Mr. 
C.  Simmons,  secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  auditor. 
The  following  were  elected  on  the  committee  : — Messrs. 
Bland,  Anderson,  Balmford,  Blenkin,  Border,  Browne, 
Chapman,  Cooper,  Craven,  Dunkley,  Garbutt,  Hodgson, 
Kirby,  Lambeth,  McKay,  Matthews,  Milward,  Preston, 
Rutherford,  Sellar,  Sharpe,  Foster,  and  Wilson.  Votes 
of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Alderman  Matthews 
for  the  excellent  way  in  which,  as  sheriff,  he  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  president,  and  to  Sir  Joseph  Terry  for  the 
genial  way  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
chairman,  the  meeting  terminated. 

- - 

WANTED,  A  PUBLIC  HALL  FOR 

HORTICULTURE. 

I  AM  much  pleased  to  see  you  are  giving  publicity  to 
suggestions  as  regards  a  hall  for  horticulture.  After 
leading  the  various  comments  respecting  it,  many 
must  have  been  surprised  at  the  wide  difference  of 
opinion  which  exists  as  to  the  best  me'thod  of  attaining 
the  object  in  view.  The  Gardiners'  Chronicle,  in 
reviewing  our  circular  in  its  issue  of  January  4th, 
remarks,  “Like  our  friend,  we,  too,  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  we  shall  have  a  hall  worthy  of  our  great 
nation,  and  one  which  shall  be  available  not  only  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  of 
all  the  special  societies,  of  the  Library,  of  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Club,  and  of  the  charitable  societies  connected  with 
horticulture.  This  has  been  a  dream  for  many  a  long 
year,  but  when  we  see  .  .  .  the  proposal  being  sent 

broadcast  ...  we  begin  to  hope  the  dream  may 
he  fulfilled.” 

My  friend,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  says  if  my  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  soliciting  donations  from  the  wealthy  be 
carried  out,  the  scheme  should  have  no  help  from  him, 
and  almost  commands  his  friends  not  to  have  a  hand 
in  such  an  awful  and  dangerous  work,  yet  the  very  same 
means  that  I  suggest  are  adopted  to  build  nearly  all  our 
churches,  chapels,  and  other  public  buildings.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  delighted  to  think  that  my  firm  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  out  into  the  light  of  day  that  which 
Mr.  Hibberd  has  so  long  kept  under  a  bushel ;  but 
if  he  alludes  to  me  as  one  of  his  friends  who  has 
heard  of  his  proposals  for  a  sort  of  pseudo  Joint  Stock 
Market,  a  Co-operative  Store  Company,  or  some  such 
kindred  concern,  my  friend  was  never  more  mistaken  in 
his  life,  and  I  think  he  should  show  what  evidence 
he  has  to  that  effect  before  putting  forth  such  a 
statement. 


Mr.  Hibberd  alludes  to  a  resolution  which  he  put  to 
the  meeting  in  1888,  and  lost  ;  but  a  year  before  that,  in 
the  side  room,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  I  asked  the  Council 
not  to  finally  engage  the  Drill  Hall  until  the  Fellows 
had  time  to  consider  its  adaptability,  and  again  at  the 
same  meeting,  which  he  (Mr.  Hibberd)  mentions,  I 
proposed  that  we  should  ask  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  and  this  resolution  was  also  lost,  conse¬ 
quently  I  have  far  more  ground  for  considering  that 
his  ideas  were  boirowed  from  me,  than  he  has  to 
infer  that  I  purloined  his.  Mr.  Hibberd  was  present  on 
both  occasions,  and  probably  heard  me  converse  with 
several  gentlemen  present  about  procuring  a  site  on  the 
Thames  Embankment.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  very  few  horticultural  projects  can  be  pointed  out 
that  have  had  a  happy  time  where  capital  had  to  be 
borrowed,  but  we  do  know  that  many  have  had  a 
disastrous  ending. 

No  one  knows  the  extent  of.  these  failures  better  than 
my  friend,  yet  he  almost  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  is  not  doing  as  much  good  work, 
and  is  not  as  deserving  of  sympathy  as  any  of  the 
Polytechnic  institutions  which  attract  eleemosynary 
donations  to  the  extent  of  £50,000  a  year  in  London. 
My  friend  is  so  definite  and  determined  on  this  point 
that  I  am  afraid  if  some  well-wisher,  like  the  late  Mr. 
Davies,  were  to  bequeath  us  for  a  hall  £1,000  or  so, 
he  would  be  for  immediately  returning  such  donation, 
saying  it  would  lower  the  dignity  and  injure  the  very 
foundation  of  our  society.  No,  every  farthing  to  build 
this  hall  must  be  obtained  by  its  own  commercial 
pursuits,  and,  of  course,  be  called  the  “  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  Trading  Co.,  Unlimited,”  the  very 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  to  destroy  its  charter,  character, 
independence,  and  whatever  good  the  society  is 
intended  to  do. 

However,  judging  from  the  several  inquiries  I  have 
received  as  to  the  sort  of  building  that  is  needed,  my 
hopes  are  more  and  more  strengthened  that  we  shall 
have  assistance  from  some  amongst  the  great  and 
wealthy  of  this  country,  in  order  to  place  the  society 
in  a  comfortable  and  becoming  building  equal  to  those 
possessed  by  horticulturists  in  Belgium  and  America. 
— H.  Cannell,  Swanley. 

- - 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO¬ 

LENT  INSTITUTION. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler,  we 
have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  statement  of 
accounts  to  be  presented  for  adoption  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  Thursday,  at  which,  we  understand,  Dr. 
Masters,  F.R.S.,  will  preside.  The  business  to  be 
transacted  will  also  include  the  election  of  two  vice- 
presidents,  in  the  places  of  the  late  Sir  Morton  Peto 
and  Mr.  Marnock  ;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Revel- 
stoke,  and  C.  Czarnikow,  Esq.,  will  be  proposed  by  the 
committee.  Mr.  Harry  Yeitch  will  also  be  proposed 
for  re-election  as  treasurer  ;  Messrs.  Lee,  Meston  and 
Willard,  as  auditors  ;  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler,  as  secretary, 
for  the  forty-ninth  time.  The  re-election  of  Messrs. 
J.  F.  Meston,  J.  Webber,  A.  Watkins,  W.  Y.  Baker, 
and  S.  Osborne  as  members  of  the  committee  will  also 
be  proposed,  and  the  names  of  Mr.  Harry  Turner  and 
Mr.  G.  Wythes  will  be  put  forward  to  take  the  places 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  J.  Sweet,  and  the 
death  of  Mr.  J.  Ridout. 


THE  ELDER. 

If  tradition  can  be  said  to  carry  with  it  some  authority, 
then  the  Elder  is  a  tree  of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  tree  upon  which 
J udas  Iscariot  hanged  himself,  and  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
who  some  centuries  ago  published  a  book  of  travels,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  tells  us 
that  in  his  day  there  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Sion  “the  tree  of  Iildre  that  Judas  hunge  himself 
upon  for  despy r.” 

The  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra)  is  a  native  of  this 
country,  and  1  should  think  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult  to  find  a  rustic  village  in  the  south  of  England 
that  has  not  its  Elder  bush  or  tree.  Dr.  Prior  thinks 
that  the  common  name  of  Elder  is  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Ellen  or  Eller — words  that  seem  to  mean  a 
kindler,  and  to  be  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  words  which  culminate  in  op  helderen, 
kindle  or  brighten  up — a  name  which  we  may  suppose 
that  it  acquired  from  its  hollow  branches  being  used, 
like  the  Bamboo  in  the  tropics,  to  blow  up  a  fire. 

The  common  Elder  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth  when 
young,  though  it  never  appears  to  attain  to  a  great  size. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  stoutness  of  its  shoots,  which, 
when  a  year  old,  are  as  large  as  those  of  many  other  trees 
at  two  or  three  years  of  age.  They  are  covered  with  a 
smooth  grey  bark,  and  contain  an  unusual  proportion 
of  pith,  which  being  removed,  the  branches  may  easily 
be  formed  into  tubes,  and  on  this  account  the  Elder 
was  formerly  called  the  Bore  tree.  The  wood  is  white, 
and  of  a  fine  close  grain,  tough,  and  easily  cut,  hence 
it  is  used  for  making  skewers  and  shoemakers’  pegs. 
The  leaves  have  an  unpleasant  odour  when  bruised, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  offensive  to  most  insects,  and 
a  decoction  of  them  is  sometimes  employed  by  gardeners 
to  keep  off  caterpillars  from  delicate  plants  ( Treasury 
of  Botany).  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  endures  in 
most  bleak  situations,  though  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland  the  tree  seldom  ripens  its  fruit.  One  might 
truthfully  speak  of  the  Elder  as  Miss  Plues  does,  as  “  a 
very  familiar  friend.”  The  large  flat  cymes  of  flowers 
can  be  seen  covering  many  a  bush  in  every  part  of 
England  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  while  the 
overpowering  scent  makes  itself  perceptible  at  a  great 
distance.  But  authorities  are  found  differing  somewhat 
as  to  the  excellences  of  this  bush.  Evelyn  states  that 
if  its  virtues  were  fully  known,  no  one  need  longer  have 
any  ailments  ;  and  Dr.  Boerhaave,  of  Leyden,  thought 
so  highly  of  its  qualities  that  he  never  passed  the  tree 
without  taking  off  his  hat.  But  Pliny  differed  in 
opinion,  and  slightingly  declared,  in  allusion  to  the 
hollow  stems,  that  the  plant  was  “all  skin  and  bones.” 
But  it  is  a  useful  plant  in  many  ways,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  uses  already  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  a  rob  is 
made  of  the  berries,  which  is  a  safe  and  excellent 
domestic  remedy  for  colds,  coughs  and  sore  throats, 
and  is  slightly  purgative. 

An  immense  deal  of  plant  lore  and  myth  has 
gathered  about  the  Elder.  In  England  the  plant  has 
been  regarded  with  superstition  from  very  early  times, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  a  tree  of  bad  omen.  Branches 
of  Elder  were  formerly  considered  to  be  typical  of 
disgrace  and  woe.  In  Gloucestershire  and  some  other 
counties,  the  peasantry  will  on  no  account  burn  Elder- 
wood,  the  reason  being  that  it  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  trees  from  which  the  wood  of  the  Cross  was 
formed.  In  a  rare  old  pamphlet  on  Gloucestershire 
superstitions,  a  figure  is  given  of  an  Elder-wood  cross 
borne  constantly  about  the  person  as  a  cure  for 
rheumatism.  The  cross  consisted  of  a  small  piece  cut 
from  a  young  shoot  just  above  and  below  a  joint  so 
as  to  leave  the  bud  projecting  at  each  end  of  it,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  rude  cross  ;  but,  to  be  efficient,  the 
Elder  must  have  grown  in  consecrated  ground.  It  is 
reported  that  in  Tortworth,  and  in  other  Gloucester¬ 
shire  churchyards,  are  to  be  found  such  trees,  and 
applications  for  pieces  of  them  are  still  made.  Mr. 
Jones,  in  his  Notes  on  Certain  Superstitions  in  the  Vale 
of  Gloucester,  cited  the  following,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  said  to  be  no  unusual  case  : — “  Some  men  were 
employed  in  removing  an  old  hedgerow  partially 
formed  of  Elder  trees.  They  had  bound  up  all  the 
other  wood  into  faggots  for  burning,  but  had  set  apart 
the  Elder,  and  inquired  of  their  master  how  it  was  to 
he  disposed  of.  Upon  his  saying  that  he  should,  of 
course,  burn  it  with  the  rest,  and  ordering  it  to  he 
faggotted,  one  of  the  men  said,  with  an  air  of  undis 
guised  alarm,  that  he  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
burning  Elder-wood  ;  and,  in  fact,  so  strongly  did  he 
feel  upon  the  subject,  that  he  refused  to  participate  in 
the  act  of  tying  it  up.”  In  the  eastern  counties  also, 
the  Elder  is  popularly  thoughts  to  be  the  tree  of 
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■whose  wood  the  Cross  was  made.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
unlucky  tree,  and  one  that  should  never  he  bound  up 
in  faggots.  On  this  account,  also,  the  Elder  is  con¬ 
sidered  safe  from  the  effects  of  lightning.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  exists  a  prejudice  that,  if 
boys  be  beaten  with  an  Elder-stick,  their  growth  is 
sure  to  be  checked. — B.  D. 

- - 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Kindly  give  me  a  little  space  to  record  some  gener¬ 
ous  and  most  successful  efforts  which  have  recently 
been  made  in  aid  of  our  gardening  charities.  The 
promoters  and  conductors  of  such  undertakings  deserve 
our  warmest  and  most  sincere  thanks,  not  only  for  the 
time  and  trouble  they  have  devoted  to  the  work,  but 
for  the  splendid  example  they  have  set  others  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

At  Worksop  last  month  the  gardeners  of  that  Ducal 
district,  headed  by  our  good  friends  Mr.  Henderson,  of 
Thoresby  (secretary),  and  Mr.  Gleeson,  of  Clumber, 
organised  a  concert,  which  being  patronised  by  the 
elite  of  the  place,  secured  as  a  result  a  net  profit  of 
£56  4«.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  fund,  the  following 
members  of  the  committee  have  elected  to  become  life 
subscribers  : — Mr.  Egglestone,  Eirbeck  Hall  Gardens, 
Rotherham  ;  Mr.  Gleeson,  Clumber  Gardens,  Work¬ 
sop  ;  Mr.  Horton,  Welbeck  Gardens,  Worksop  ;  Mr. 
Henderson,  Thoresby,  Ollerton,  Notts  ;  Mr.  Jefferson, 
gardener,  Carlton  House,  Worksop  ;  Mr.  Mallender, 
Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop  ;  Mr.  Sutton,  Worksop  Manor 
Gardens,  Worksop  ;  and  Mr.  Woods,  Osber  ton  Gardens, 
Worksop. 

At  Reigate  the  committee  of  the  Eeigate  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (Mr.  J.  Brown,  Great  Doods, 
Reigate,  secretary)  decided  to  hold  their  show  last 
autumn  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  great  gardeners’ 
charities — the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
and  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  Their  efforts  have 
been  so  successful  as  to  secure  a  net  profit  of  ^100,  and 
with  grateful  thanks  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  £50  sent  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 
The  following  members  of  the  committee  have,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  been  elected  life  subscribers  : — Mr.  J.  Brown, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Waterlow,  Great  Doods,  Reigate  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Budgen,  gardener  to  Miss  Baker,  Holmfels, 
Reigate ;  Mr.  Alfred  Elphie,  gardener  to  J.  Clutton,  Esq., 
South  Park,  Reigate  ;  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Grice,  Beech  wood,  Reigate ;  Mr.  James  Hoad,  gar¬ 
dener  to  G.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Wray  Park,  Reigate  ;  Mr. 
Fred.  Parfitt,  gardener  to  E.  Horne,  Esq. ,  Park  House, 
Reigate ;  Mr.  Wm.  Peters,  gardener  to  W.  Finch, 
Esq.,  Danecroft,  Reigate  ;  Mr.  James  Port,  gardener 
to  J.  C.  Saunders,  Esq. ,  Shagbrook,  Reigate ;  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq., 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Y.  Smith, 
gardener  to  A.  G.  Taylor,  Esq. ,  The  Margery,  Reigate. 
— A.  F.  Barron,  Hon.  Sec.  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 
- - 

SOME  RELIABLE  VEGETABLES 

FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

In  my  rambles  among  gardens  and  gardeners,  acting  as 
judge  for  many  years  at  shows,  and  with  more  than 
thirty  years’  experience  since  I  first  became  a  pupil  of 
the  Government  Farming  and  Gardening  Institute  at 
Glasnevin,  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  best  varieties  of  garden  vegetables — 
ascertained  from  a  due  comparison  of  seeds,  sorts,  treat¬ 
ment,  seasons,  and  results.  Professional  and  amateur 
gardeners  will  shortly  be  filling  their  lists,  so  I  take  it 
the  time  is  opportune  to  discuss  the  subject ;  and  other 
readers  and  correspondents  may  give  us  their  views. 
Taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be 
generally  required  : — 

Cauliflowers. 

Any  day  now  a  frame  may  be  filled  and  the 
seed  started  and  for  this  early  work  Carter’s  Early 
Defiance  still  holds  premier  place.  If  a  frame  is 
not  convenient,  a  large  box  in  a  warm  greenhouse  will 
suit,  and  the  young  seedlings  can  be  pricked  off  later  on. 
If  more  than  one  variety  will  be  required,  Sutton’s 
First  Crop  or  Cannell’s  Mammoth  may  be  safely 
recommended.  An  English  gentlemen  wrote  to  me 
yesterday  on  the  subject “  My  gardener  had  on  trial 
last  year  a  selection  from  the  old  Autumn  Giant  Cauli¬ 
flower,  that  to  my  mind  is  in  many  respects  superior. 
It  is  more  dwarf,  pjrobably  as  heavy  a  cropper,  but  not 
so  coarse,  and  with  finer  flavour  when  cooked.  It  has, 
I  understand,  been  put  in  commerce  by  Messrs. 
Carter,  of  Holborn.”  The  secretary  of  the  Waterford 
show  exhibited  this,  and  I  can  only  say,  as  one  of  the 


judges,  our  only  complaint  was  that  it  was  too  large,  if 
anything.  For  the  main  crop,  this  is  likely  to  become 
a  standard  variety.  If  other  varieties  are  required, 
add  Snowball,  Eclipse,  and  the  still  reliable  Walcheren, 
if  got  true  to  name,  after  nearly  a  century’s  trial. 

Peas. 

Everyone  asks,  “  Which  is  the  earliest  Pea,  every¬ 
thing  else  being  equal?”  Having  in  mind  old 
favourites,  like  First  and  .Best,  Sangster’s  No.  1, 
and  othets,  I  unhesitatingly  recommend  Carter’s 
Lightning.  The  flavour,  too,  keeps  pace  with  the 
rapidity  of  ripening  and  maturity,  and  when  examined 
no  empty  pods  are  found.  In  size  it  cannot,  however, 
hold  a  candle  to  Stratagem,  which  comes  later  and 
is  probably  the  best  all-round  dwarf  Pea  in  existence, 
though  Messrs.  Laxton  and  Culverwell  have  lately 
raised  some  promising  good  things,  and  more  or  less 
distinct  from  existing  varieties.  Many  of  my  garden¬ 
ing  friends  patronise  Sutton’s  Dwarf  Marrowfat.  It 
also  can  be  well  grown  without  sticks,  and  gives  a  good 
return  of  early  blue  Peas.  An  excellent  variety  is 
Kentish  Invicta.  For  second  early  and  main  crops, 
Early  Favourite,  Little  Wonder,  Pride  of  the  Market, 
and  Telegraph  will  prove  thoroughly  reliable.  Sutton’s 
Jubilee  and  Latest  of  All  will  wind  up  the  Pea  season. 
It  only  remains  to  add,  from  this  time  forward,  that  the 
earliest  varieties  may  be  started  in  small  pots,  tin  or 
zinc  troughs,  or  otherwise,  in  such  a  manner  in  the 
greenhouse  as  to  be  readily  lifted  iuto  the  drills  they 
are  subsequently  to  grow  in. 

Early  Potatos. 

Potatos,  as  the  premier  vegetable,  demand  atten¬ 
tion  in  mid-January,  if  they  are  required  early — 
say  in  May  or  June,  or  before  that  date.  Every¬ 
thing  is  possible  in  these  times.  A  noble  duke’s  gar¬ 
dener,  in  this  vicinity,  planted  some  tubers  in  pots  at 
the  end  of  October,  and  put  them  in  front  of  the 
hot-water  pipes  in  the  early  vinery,  where  they  had  a 
maximum  of  light— they  had  too  much  heat  if  any¬ 
thing— and  astonished  the  editor  of  a  local  paper  by 
sending  him  a  dish  in  mid-winter.  The  varieties  were 
old  Ash-Leaf  (true)  and  Carter’s  First  Crop.  The  best 
results,  however,  came  from  the  open-air  culture,  and 
it  is  curious,  while  all  other  varieties  degenerate,  that  not 
one  of  the  thirty  varieties  that  I  experimented  with 
thirty  years  ago  are  now  in  existence.  The  old  Ash- 
Leaf  still  keeps  first  favourite  for  frame  culture  or  early 
planting.  Myatt’s  is  the  smallest,  but  of  the  best 
quality.  A  promising  variety  is  Cannell’s  Victory, 
which  was  certificated  at  Chiswick.  The  Ash-Top 
Fluke  would  probably  come  next,  and  then  Delight, 
which  was  sent  out  last  year.  In  a  good  year,  without 
late  frosts,  Ringleader  and  Snowflake  are  of  fine  quality; 
and  I  have  a  vivid  impression  of  the  fine  crops  given 
by  Extra  Early  Vermont,  which  I  believe  to  be  almost 
lost  to  cultivation.  I  know  a  noble  marquis  who  insists 
upon  growing  for  table  use  so  coarse  a  variety  as  Scotch 
Champion.  Magnum  Bonum,  Imperator,  Holborn, 
Hero,  Abundance,  and  the  coloured  King  of  the 
Russets  will  afford  excellent  mid-season  varieties  to 
grow  or  choose  from,  for  either  the  garden  or  home 
farm.  I  have  raised  several  varieties,  but  cannot 
honestly  commend  one  of  them. 

Tomatos. 

I  have  no  kind  of  doubt  but  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  coming  when  the  Tomato  will  be  considered  as 
indispensable  a  resource  of  civilisation  as  the  Potato, 
and  be  served  up  as  regularly  in  all  well-managed 
restaurants  and  hotels.  It  is  the  custom,  I  understand, 
even  in  common  lodging-houses  in  America,  and  no 
Yankee  thinks  his  liver  able  to  perform  its  functions 
unless  assisted  by  Tomatos,  raw  or  cooked.  Last  year 
on  finishing  a  new  greenhouse  about  April,  I  planted 
Tomatos  against  the  back  wall,  and  besides  supplying 
my  family,  a  few  plants  of  Carter’s  Perfection  have 
given  enough  for  all  my  friends,  and  the  crop  will  not 
be  exhausted  until  the  new  ones  come.  Open-air 
culture  does  well  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall  up  till 
September,  but  indoors  gives  the  best  flavour  and  results 
afterwards.  Greengage,  Golden  Queen,  Dedham 
Favourite,  and  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  give  ample 
variety,  but  if  a  Tomato  is  wanted,  as  we  say  in  Ireland, 
combining  all  the  good  qualities  of  crimson,  orange  and 
green,  give  me  the  richjuicy  Blenheim  OraDge.  Forthose 
who  must  grow  in  the  open  air,  Laxton’s,  thus  called, 
exceeds  all  others.  Get  the  seed  at  once  and  sow, 
transplanting  before  it  gets  too  drawn,  as  is  too 
common. 

Broad  Beans. 

These  will  ever  be  favourites  with  the  masses, 
and  the  best  authorities  and  analysts  maintain 


tain  that  few  vegetables  come  near  the  Beans  in  flesh 
formers  and  albuminoids.  The  hardy  Mazagan  is 
now  in  the  ground,  and  Leviathan  and  Long  Pod 
should  be  now  put  in  for  succession.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  manured,  though  it 
is  surprising,  even  in  a  town  garden,  with  sooty  and 
smoky  surroundings,  how  those  will  thrive.  In  such 
gardens,  if  moist  and  cold,  lime,  brickdust,  bone  meal, 
coal  ashes  screened,  or  the  rubbish  from  fallen  walls, 
sand  or  lime  screenings,  all  tend,  if  dug  in,  to  sweeten 
the  soil. 

Celery. 

Like  Tomatos,  Celery  is  a  rheumatic  antidote, 
and  diaving  a  curative  and  preventative  power,  it 
becomes  indispensable  in  most  households,  and  those 
will  at  once  be  ordering  it  for  an  early  crop,  and  where 
shows  are  held  in  late  summer,  except  seed  be  got  in  at 
once  the  stalks  will  not  be  presentable.  Heat  is 
necessary  to  start  it,  either  a  frame  on  a  manure  heap, 
or  a  box  in  a  warm  greenhonse,  to  be  duly  pricked  off 
in  time.  The  best  varieties  are  Solid  Ivory  and  White 
Gem  among  whites,  and  Standard  Bearer  and  Major 
Clarke’s  among  reds.  This  has  been  one  of  the  best 
winters  within  memory  for  white  Celery,  as  there  was 
no  frost  to  cause  premature  decomposition.  Red  is  not 
so  tender  or  fit  for  table  use  as  the  Solid  White,  which 
should  never  have  hollow  stems. 

Broccoli. 

Although  there  will  be  no  hurry  in  sowing  seed 
of  Broccoli  for  at  least  a  month,  this  important  garden 
vegetable  is  generally  ordered  with  the  other  vegetable 
seeds,  and  a  selection  must  be  made.  Thirty  years  ago 
I  grew  Snow’s  with  a  dozen  others,  and  it  had  the 
highest  number  of  points  of  excellence.  Messrs. 
Carter  have  a  selection  from  Sandringham  made  by 
Mr.  Penny,  and  it  holds  the  same  position  if  obtained 
true.  In  succession  would  come  Self  Protecting, 
Michaelmas,  Mammoth  White,  Spring  and  Summer 
Broccoli.  It  must  be  remembered  the  ground  is  to  be 
very  firm. 

Onions. 

These  suit  most  constitutions,  and  very  few  can  dispense 
with  them.  Many  consider  that  the  Giant  Tripoli 
and  Spanish  Roccas  are  too  coarse,  and  without  the 
refined  and  delicate  flavour  of  the  smaller  Onions,  and 
accordingly  give  the  latter  a  preference.  Silver  Ball  is 
large,  and  Golden  Queen  Miniature  small,  but  of 
exquisite  flavour.  I  always  like  to  have  a  bed  of  Old 
Strasburgh  and  James’s  Keeping  for  late  use.  A 
friend  who  saw  a  splendid  crop  named  Ne  Plus  Ultra) 
grown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  at  the  Eynsford  Seed  Farm, 
last  autumn  tells  me,  “Cannell  has  an  Onion  which 
will  be  heard  of  in  future.” 

Cabbages. 

Of  Cabbages  there  is  a  variety  of  Early  York  called 
Wellington,  common  in  parts  of  Ireland,  early, 
dwarf,  of  fine  flavour,  and  turns  in  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  The  season  here  has  been  unprecedentedly  mild, 
with  the  result  that  to-day,  in  mid-January,  I  have 
deliciously  tender  green  Cabbages  that  I  take  with 
gravy  before  even  Broccolis.  The  Cabbage  I  refer  to 
is  about  the  size  of  Heartwell  Marrow,  but  not  so 
robust  as  Beef  Heart.  Prizetaker  and  Drumhead  will 
continue  the  main  crop  supply — the  latter  rather  coarse 
for  table  use.  Any  notice  of  garden  vegetables  would 
be  incomplete  without  including  Scarlet  Perfection 
and  Summer  Favourite  Carrots,  Maltese  and  Jersey 
Parsnips,  Perfection  and  Crimson  Ball  Beet,  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Radish,  and  the  new  Perpetual  and  Fern-leaved 
Parsley. —  IV.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

- ->X<- - 

DECORATIVE  ROSES. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  Roses  may  be  employed 
to  make  a  very  decorative  effect  as  growing  plants  in 
the  garden,  namely,  in  beds  of  dwarf  plants  ;  as  large 
isolated  bushes  or  real  tree  standards  ;  for  the  formation 
of  Rose-pillars  ;  and  as  climbers,  whether  on  walls  or 
over  arches,  &c. 

In  planting  dwarf  Roses  in  beds  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  effective  displajT,  the  great  thing  to  avoid  is 
the  employment  of  too  many  varieties.  If  a  bed  of 
seventy-two  dwarf  Rose  trees  is  to  be  planted,  half  a 
dozen  varieties  are  ample,  the  twelve  plants  of  each  variety 
being  grouped  all  together  ;  and  these  varieties  should 
be  selected  for  their  freedom  of  growth,  abundance,  and 
continuity  of  flowering,  handsome  foliage,  as  little 
liable  to  mildew  as  may  be  ;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
their  sturdy  habit  and  ability  to  carry  their  flowers 
erect,  pendulous  blooms  being  necessarily  ineffective  on 
the  plant.  The  flowers,  moreover,  should  be  substantial 
and  of  good  quality,  capable  of  enduring  sunshine  or 
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shower  without  either  being  burnt  or  getting  all  their 
petals  stuck  together. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  plants  of  a  particular 
Rose  should  be  planted  at  the  distance  apart  best  suited 
to  the  habit  of  that  variety.  In  old  days  in  was 
commonly  recommended  to  plant  Roses  three  feet  apart 
each  way ;  and,  no  doubt,  when  the  vigorous  hybrid 
Chinas  were  in  vogue,  this  amount  of  space  was  quite 
necessary.  But  there  are  now  so  many  modern  varieties, 
such  as  the  races  sprung  from  Victor  Verdier  and 
Baroness  Rothschild,  which,  although  vigorous  enough 
in  the  sense  of  possessing  abundant  vitality,  make  such 
compact  sturdy  growth,  that  to  make  the  best  display 
they  should  not  be  planted  much  more  than  a  foot 
apart.  Of  course,  some  of  the  modern  Roses  are  as 
vigorous  and  strong  in  growth  as  many  of  the  old  sorts, 
and  these  will  need  to  be  planted  at  greater  distances 
apart ;  but  if  the  distance  be  carefully  proportioned  to 
the  habit  of  the  variety,  and  a  dozen  or  more  plants  of 
each  variety  employed  be  grouped  together,  there  will 
be  little  fear  of  the  display  of  bloom  being  considered 
ineffective,  or  of  Rose  beds  so  planted  not  being 
decorative. 

The  cultivation  for  several  years  of  almost  every 
variety  of  Rose  at  all  generally  grown  in  this  country 
has  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the  following  kinds  as 
the  best  suited  for  planting  in  beds,  in  groups,  or  masses, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  decorative  display  in  the 
garden. 

Varieties  of  which  the  plants  should  stand  about  1  ft. 
apart: — Baroness  Rothschild,  White  Baroness,  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Marie  Finger,  Caroline 
Swailes,  Mrs.  Baker,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Captain 
Christy,  Madame  Bois,  Marguerite  de  Noman. 

Varieties  of  which  the  plants  should  stand  about  1£ 
ft.  apart: — Cannes  la  Coquette,  a  flesh-coloured 
seedling  from  La  France,  and  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  useful  of  Roses  whether  for  massing,  for  exhibition, 
or  for  cut  flowers  ;  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Comtesse  de 
Paris  (Leveque,  1S32),  a  very  pretty  rose-colour, 
immensely  free  and  perpetual  ;  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Annie  Lixton,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  Kronprinzessin  Victoria,  Laurette  Messimy, 
a  China  or  hybrid  Tea  of  the  most  vivid  and  lovely 
rose  colour  ;  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Lady  Helen  Stewart, 
Suzanne-Marie  Rodocanachi,  Henri  Ledeehaux,  Sophie 
Fropot  ;  and  of  summer  Roses,  Rosa  Mundi,  the 
brightest  and  best  worth  growing  of  all  the  striped 
Roses,  commonly,  though  wrongly,  called  “York  and 
Lancaster”  ;  and  the  Scotch  Roses  in  variety. 

Varieties  of  which  the  plants  should  stand  about  2  ft. 
apart : — Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Anna  Alexieff,  Prefet  Limbourg,  a  most  useful  dark 
crimson  Rose  of  great  freedom  and  effect ;  Boule  de 
Neige,  Madame  Nachury,  La  France,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Jules  Margottin,  and  his  lovely  daughter  Violette 
Bouyer,  freest  and  most  charming  of  white  hybrid  per- 
petuals  ;  John  Hopper,  Julie  Touvais,  a  very  early  and 
most  distinct  and  attractive  Rose,  far  too  little  culti¬ 
vated,  and  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  a  very  beautiful  Rose  both 
in  plant  and  flower,  and  making  always  a  most  striking 
group. 

Roses  for  Massing. 

It  will  probably  have  been  noticed  that  with  half  a 
dozen  exceptions  all  the  roses  best  adapted  for  massing 
to  make  an  effective  display  in  the  garden  are  also 
among  the  best  Roses  for  exhibition,  and  the  more  they 
are  cultivated  as  if  with  a  view  to  producing  exhibition 
blooms,  the  more  decorative  they  will  be.  The  system 
of  pegging  down  is  not  recommended,  the  only  Roses 
with  which  its  employment  has  been  attended  with 
complete  success  being  some  of  the  very  vigorous 
mosses,  such  as  Lanei,  Captain  Ingram,  &c.  The  plants 
should  be  fairly  hard  pruned,  liberally  cultivated,  and 
vigorously  disbudded  ;  then  there  will  be  a  magnificent 
and -effective  display  of  bloom. 

If  the  beds  are  large  enough  to  admit  of  it,  they  may 
be  very  well  margined  or  fronted  with  groups  of  the 
ever-blooming  miniature  Polyantha  Roses,  of  which  the 
best  are  Mignonette  and  Gloire  des  Polyanthes,  pink  ; 
Annie  Marie  de  Monravel  and  Ma  Paquerette,  whites  ; 
and  Perle  d’Or  and  Golden  Fairy,  orange-yellow. 

The  best  Tea-scented  Roses  for  massing — that  is  to 
say,  the  varieties  that  can  most  certainly  be  relied  on 
to  be  effective  in  any  season — are  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  Lambard,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Comtesse  de 
Panisse,  a  very  handsome  and  reliable  Tea  that  has  been 
unaccountably  overlooked  by  exhibitors  ;  Anna  Olivier, 
Madame  Charles,  Madame  ChedaneGuinoisseau,  loveliest 
of  yellow  buds  ;  Madame  Hoste,  most  free  and  con¬ 
stant,  a  great  acquisition,  which  may  also  be  said  of 
Ethel  Brownlow ;  Narcisse,  Souvenir  de  Gabrielle 


Drevet,  Princesse  de  Sagan,  a  rich  velvety  maroon- 
crimson  Tea,  lacking  size  and  fulness  for  exhibition,  but 
ever-blooming  and  most  effective  in  the  garden  ;  It. 
Iudica  (Lowe),  a  lovely  single  red  Tea,  of  which  a  group 
of  dwarf  plants  present  a  charming  appearance  through¬ 
out  the  entire  season  ;  and  Jean  Ducher,  when  the 
weather  is  not  wet  and  cold. 

To  obtain  large  isolated  bushes  and  genuine  tree 
standards,  the  one  thing  necessary  is  the  employment 
of  suitable  varieties.  Of  these,  the  best  are  Anna 
Alexieff,  Madame  Alfred  Carriere,  Prefet  Limbourg, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Pernet,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  Madame  Nachury,  Jules 
Margottin  ;  and  of  summer-flowering  Roses,  Persian 
Yellow,  Harrisonii,  White  Provence,  Chenedole, 
Celestial,  a  Rose  similar  to,  but  of  far  greater  beauty 
than  Maiden’s  Blush,  and  the  double  marbled  Sweet 
Briar  ;  of  these,  the  first  ten  varieties  named  make 
especially  fine  large-headed  standards. 

Pillar  Roses. 

A  Pillar  Rose,  so  called,  and  a  Rose-pillar  worthy  of 
the  name,  are  not  of  necessity  synonymous.  The 
requirements  in  a  variety  to  make  a  good  Rose-pillar 
are,  that  it  should  be  very  vigorous  but  not  too  long 
and  rampant  a  climber,  very  free  flowering — perpetual 
if  possible — with  handsome  and  abundant  foliage,  and 
a  hardy  constitution.  The  Roses  that  make  the  finest 
pillars  will  generally  do  so  from  a  single  plant,  but  of 
some  varieties  it  is  frequently  a  good  plan  to  employ 
two  or  even  three  plants  at  the  base  of  each  post  for  the 
better  formation  of  a  first-rate  Rose-pillar.  The  best 
Roses  for  pillars  are  also  the  best  for  covering  fences  of 
from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  for  either  purpose, 
were  it  only  an  autumnal,  Madame  Plan  tier  would  be  an 
ideal  variety.  As  it  is,  although  it  flowers  but  once  a 
year,  it  makes  a  more  beautiful  pillar  than  almost  any 
other  Rose,  for  its  invariable  profusion  of  bloom  and  the 
pure  whiteness  of  its  flowers,  its  hardiness,  and  vigorous 
bushy  habit,  present  all  the  qualities  best  adapted  to 
the  formation  of  a  perfect  Rose-pillar  with  the  sole 
exception  of  not  being  perpetual  In  addition  to 
Madame  Plantier,  the  following  varieties  are  also  first- 
rate  Roses  for  the  purpose  : — Ophirie,  a  delightful 
coppery-orange  Noisette,  making  a  pillar  of  extreme 
beauty  ;  Madame  Alfred  Carriere,  whose  large  creamy 
white  flowers  have  a  most  delicious  fragrance  ;  Bouquet 
d’Or  and  Reve  d’Or,  both  with  the  additional  charm 
of  conspicuously  beautiful  foliage  ;  Climbing  Captain 
Christy,  the  freest  and  most  valuable  of  all  these 
“climbing”  sports  ;  Max  Singer,  a  useful  hybrid  Multi¬ 
flora  with  well-formed  cherry-red  flowers  of  good  size, 
continuously  produced  in  trusses  of  from  three  to  seven 
blooms,  in  spite  of  the  curious  fact  that  it  was  described 
when  sent  out  by  the  raiser  Laeharme  as  “  non-per- 
petual,  and  producing  solitary  flowers  Bardou  Job, 
an  improved  Gloire  des  Itosomanes,  with  very  large  semi¬ 
double  deep  crimson  flowers  with  darker  shades  ;  the 
summer  Roses,  Blairii  No.  2  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Dupuy,  and  Rosa  macrantha,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  single  Roses. 

Climbing  Roses  for  High  Walls,  &c. 

On  climbing  Roses  grown  against  high  walls  and 
houses,  or  over  arches  of  considerable  span,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  except  to  urge  once  more  the  employ¬ 
ment  only  of  varieties  suited  to  the  purpose  and  to  the 
position  they  are  to  fill.  It  is  not  wise,  for  the  sole 
reason  that  there  is  a  blank  wall  or  the  bare  side  of  a 
a  house,  to  plant  against  it  Marechal  Niel,  or  the  tender 
climbing  Devoniensis,  without  any  regard  to  aspsct, 
soil,  or  climate.  There  are  situations  in  abundance 
where  such  Roses  will  flourish  in  all  their  beauty,  but  to 
consider  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  grow  Marechal  Niel 
in  circumstances  under  which  only  an  ineffective  apology 
for  a  plant  can  be  produced,  merely  because  it  has  the 
reputation  of  being,  when  at  its  best,  the  most  superb 
yellow  Rose  as  well  as  the  grandest  climber  in  the  world, 
is  absurd,  and  involves  a  waste  of  time  and  energy 
which,  if  only  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  Roses 
adapted  to  less  favourable  surroundings,  would  at  once 
result  in  a  decorative  display  capable  of  affording  the 
keenest  pleasure.  In  fact,  it  is  the  case,  heretical  as  it 
may  be  to  state  it,  that  in  spite  of  the  unsurpassed 
beauty  of  perfect  individual  flowers  of  Marechal  Niel,  it 
is  less  decorative  as  a  climber,  even  when  fairly  well 
grown,  than  many  of  the  following  Roses  : — William 
Allen  Richardson,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Reine  Olga 
de  Wurtemberg,  a  magnificent  climber,  very  perpetual, 
producing  bright  crimson  flowers,  and  deserving  of  very 
extended  cultivation  ;  Madame  Berard,  Bouquet  d’Or 
Emily  Dupuy,  Aimee  Vibert,  Celine  Forestier,  La- 
marque,  Princesse  de  Nassau  (musk),  Madame  Trifle  ; 
and  the  summer  Roses,  Fortune’s  Yellow,  Felieite  Per- 
petue,  Laura  Davoust,  Splendens,  Ruga,  The  Garland, 
Alice  Gray,  Flora,  Claire  Jacquier,  the  single  Rosa 
multiflora,  R.  m.  grandiflora,  and  the  deliciously 
fragrant  R.  Brunonis  (syn.  moschata,  Crepin). — 
T.  IV.  Girdlcstone,  F.L.S.,  in  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 


THE  SCOTTISH  HORTICUL¬ 

TURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  association,  held 
at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  inst.  (Professor  Bayley  Balfour 
in  the  chair),  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  curator  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  on  “Experiments 
with  Manure  in  Orchid  Culture,”  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird.  After  narrating  his  experience  as 
to  uncertainties  noticeable  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids, 
the  writer  drew  attention  to  the  effect  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  chemical  manure  to  these  plants,  the  special 
manure  used  being  fish  potash  guano.  He  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  continuous  use  of  fish  potash  was 
beneficial  to  Orchids.  The  benefit  was  not  equally 
apparent  each  year,  but  it  was  most  marked  during  the 
second  and  third  years.  At  the  third  year  the  plant 
seemed  to  attain  the  maximum  size  of  leaf  and  pseudo¬ 
bulb  which  it  was  capable  of  attaining.  During  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  all  he  could  do  was  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  excellence  arrived  at  during  the  third 
year  ;  but  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  doing  this 
when  a  little  manure  was  used  and  ordinary  precautions 
observed. 

The  writer  substantiated  his  statements  as  to  the  good 
effects  of  the  manure  by  giving  the  measurements  of 
some  of  the  plants  he  had  alluded  to.  He  subsequently 
stated  that  the  effect  of  manuring  on  flowering  had 
been  excellent,  both  as  regarded  the  number  and  the  size 
of  the  flowers  ;  and,  further,  that  the  growths,  although 
large,  were  sound  and  healthy,  and  no  more  liable  to 
damp  off  than  those  formed  on  plants  on  which  no 
manure  had  been  used.  He  added  that,  in  applying 
the  manure,  he  adopted  certain  precautions.  He  only 
administered  it  in  small  quantities  once  a  year  ;  he 
always  incorporated  it  with  the  soil,  or,  in  the  case  of 
plants  that  were  not  being  potted,  he  raised  the 
sphagnum  and  scattered  it  over  the  soil.  He  never 
applied  the  manure  in  a  liquid  furm. 

The  chairman  said  that  the  paper  [which  we 
hope  to  publish  in  our  next]  was  a  most  valuibe 
one  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Mr.  Dunn  said 
there  was  no  doubt  the  kind  of  phosphorous  the  fish 
manure  contained  was  a  very  useful  ingredient  in  the 
cultivation  of  Orchids.  Mr.  Lindsay,  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  said  he  had  noticed  that  Mr.  Moore  had  dealt 
principally  with  the  more  vigorous-growing  Orchids. 
Of  course  he  clearly  proved  the  value  of  the  manure, 
but  at  the  same  time  there  were  excellent  Orchids 
grown  without  any  manure  whatever.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Moore's  experiments  were  of  the  highest  value. 
Other  members  having  spoken,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Moore  for  his  paper. 

A  collection  of  Blenheim  Pippin  Apples,  sent  by  Mr. 
Barron,  Old  Meldrum,  Aberdeenshire,  was  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Dunn  as  one  of  the  finest  seen  in  Scotland  of 
late  years.  A  Cultural  Certificate  was  awarded  to  the 
collection.  A  similar  honour  was  awarded  to  a  stand 
of  Chrysanthemums  sent  by  Mr.  Rushton,  Clerwood, 
Corstorphine.  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  exhibited  a 
beautiful  Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  Lady  Lawrence  ; 
and  Mr.  David  Nicolson,  Parsons’  Green,  showed  a 
Rhododendron  pnecox  in  flower,  grown  in  the  open 
air. 

The  Late  Centenary  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
The  treasurer  of  the  association,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  pre¬ 
sented  a  statement  of  accounts  of  this  exhibition,  which 
showed  the  receipts  to  be  ^1, 398  11s.  9 d.  and  the 
expenditure  £958  os.  5a!.,  leaving  the  handsome  surplus 
of  .£440  5s.  4 d.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dunn,  it  was 
resolved  to  contribute  £20  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
association,  £5  to  the  benevolent  fund  of  the  association 
£5  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  £5  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund.  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird  moved  that  the 
association  should  hold  a  Chrysanthemum  exhibition 
in  November  next  on  similar  lines  to  that  of  last  year. 
He  said  the  desire  had  been  almost  unanimously 
expressed  at  a  committee  meeting  that  the  show  should 
be  again  held.  He  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  the 
horticultural  world,  especially  to  Scotland,  to  carry  out 
another  exhibition  of  the  same  kind.  The  chairman 
asked  a  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
introduction  of  the  element  of  music  into  shows. 
Mr.  M.  Todd  said  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  music  at 
the  last  show,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  receive 
so  favourable  a  report  as  they  had  received  that  night  ; 
and  he  claimed  that  the  music  having  attracted  visitors 
to  the  show,  they  were  led  to  examine  the  various- 
examples  of  Chrysanthemum  culture.  He  thought  if 
they  made  the  show  one  of  the  very  best  winter  flower 
shows  in  the  kingdom,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  result.  Other  speakers  expressed  them¬ 
selves  in  a  similar  way,  and  eventually  Mr.  Laird’s 
motion  was  unanimously  adopted.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  schedule. 
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Classifying  the  Yellow  Carnations. 

Our  old  friend  Richard  Dean  must  feel  delightfully 
flattered  with  the  response  he  has  obtained  to  his  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  classification.  Like  a  successful  angler,  he 
baited  his  hook  with  great  skill,  and  thanks  are  due  to 
him,  for  had  he  not  introduced  the  subject,  we  should 
not  have  had  the  matter  so  thoroughly  discussed.  Some 
men  will  think  and  not  speak,  others  will  speak  with¬ 
out  thinking,  while  others  grumble  and  yet  say 
nothing  to  any  purpose,  but  he  has  induced  some  to 
think  and  to  speak  too.  I  don’t  think  that  either  he 
or  my  old  friend  Mr.  Dodweli  wish  to  be  considered  as 
oracles,  or  desire  to  dictate  as  to  what  shall  or  what 
shall  not  be  done.  Each  has  spoken  as  he  thought, 
and  I  hope  that  others  may  do  the  same,  then  some 
simple  but  comprehensive  arrangement  may  be  come  to. 
As  to  the  divisional  classification  of  yellow  seifs,  that  I 
think  would  be  “too  too”  ;  a  self  is  a  self  be  it  primrose, 
yellow,  orange,  slate,  scarlet,  or  whatever  colour  it 
may.  As  to  classing  silver-grey,  dove,  or  any  of  the 
neutral  tints  amongst  yellow  grounds,  that  is  too 
absurd;  the  man  must  be  colour-blind  who  wrnuld  think 
of  doing  such  a  thing.  Still,  some  of  these  tints  (of 
which  our  neighbours  over  the  water  have  such  a  great 
diversity)  are  exceedingly  beautiful  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view,  and  deserve  cultivation. 

There  are,  doubtless,  clean-edged  yellow  Picotees,  but 
as  a  rule  the  depth  of  tone  on  the  edge  is  not  sufficiently 
distinct  to  render  them  fit  for  grand  show  flowers  ;  there 
are  flakes  and  bizarres  too,  but,  again,  they  are  not  of 
such  distinction  as  to  commend  them  for  distinct 
classification  at  present.  Of  course  we  hope  to,  and  may 
in  time,  succeed  in  obtaining  distinct  lines,  but  as  a 
rule  the  picoteed  yellow  grounds  can  but  be  classed  as 
fancies.  Then  the  Carnations  of  the  yellow  section  are 
so  extremely  varied  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
large  head  as  well  as  a  large  heart,  and  a  voluminous 
schedule  to  arrange  for  distinct  classification  of  all  the 
beautiful  things  that  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future,  and  above  all  would  require  a  larger  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  be  required  to  provide  prizes  for  each  and  all 
that  could  be  presented,  even  at  the  present  time. 

The  most  likely  and  only  way  to  meet  the  case  will  be 
for  those  who  feel  such  interest  in  the  yellows,  and 
possess  the  means,  to  offer  special  prizes  for  such  extra 
division  or  class,  unless  some  disinterested  lover  of  the 
Carnation  feels  inclined  to  present  honorary  exhibits. 
Then  we  might  possibly  see  many  varieties  which  are  now 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  but  to  provide  a  more 
extensive  schedule  will  need  greatly  increased  funds,  be 
it  in  the  south,  the  midlands,  or  the  north.  If  our 
Continental  friends  could  be  induced  to  exhibit  at 
the  Chiswick  gatherings,  if  it  were  simply  for  trade 
purposes,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  English 
amateur  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  as  I  am 
convinced  that  they  possess  wondrous  varieties  of  which 
we  poor  British  growers  have  no  idea.  Whilst  we  have 
been  for  years  restricting  our  culture  to  fixed  forms  and 
colours,  they  have  given  the  reins  to  nature,  and 
have  adopted  everything  that  was  distinctly  good.  No 
flower  is  so  grand  in  its  diversified  forms,  colours,  and 
markings  as  the  family  of  the  Dianthus,  but  the  queen 
of  them  all  is  the  Caryophylloides ;  if  the  Royal 
fails  to  obtain  such  a  contribution,  the  Aquarium 
may  be  able  to  secure  a  continental  display,  or  perhaps 
it  may  be  possible  to  hold  such  an  exhibition  in  the 
east  end  amongst  the  toilers. 

As  the  Carnation  is  essentially  everybody’s  flower, 
and  amenable  to  metropolitan  culture,  an  exhibition  of 
florists’  Pinks  and  Carnations  in  the  People’s  Palace,  or 
any  similar  institution,  might,  and  would  possibly 
lead  to  their  culture  amongst  the  working  classes  as  in 
days  gone  by,  and  prove  a  source  of  delight  to  thousands 
of  those  who  have  far  too  few  means  of  social  and 
intellectual  enjoyment. 

I  cannot  see  why  all  the  flower  showsshould  be  confined 
to  the  extreme  west,  thus  practically  excluding  the 
denizens  of  the  city  and  eastern  suburbs  from  a  sight  so 
charming.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  horticulture  if  the  exhibitions  were  held  in  a 
more  central  position,  and  easy  of  access  ;  they  would 
then  be  more  widely  patronised,  and  be  far  more 
instructive  to  the  general  community. —  W.  W. 

I  did  not  intend  taking  further  part  in  the  discussion  I 
commenced,  but  I  am  drawn  aside  from  this  resolve  by 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Ranger  Johnson’s  paper  on  p. 
296.  He  agrees  with  me  that  the  yellow  grounds  need 
a  separate  classification  in  forthcoming  schedules,  but 
he  administers  a  quiet  cuff  by  (evidently)  regarding  me 


as  a  progressist  who  is  in  a  hurry.  Now,  I  am  not 
in  a  hurry.  I  am  quite  content  to  wait ;  but  before  the 
classification  takes  place  an  immense  amount  of  pre¬ 
judice  has  to  be  got  out  of  the  way,  and  the  opposition  has 
assumed  such  a  formidable  form  that  I  think  before 
anything  of  the  kind  is  attempted,  we  shall  possess  yellow 
seifs  that  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Johnson  will  rank  equal 
with  Gladys  and  Emma  Lakin,  and  even  with  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Carnations  and  Picotees  of  the  flaked,  bizarre 
and  edged  sections.  I  think  much  more  highly  of 
Germania  than  Mr.  Johnson  does  ;  I  have  grown  it  for 
two  seasons,  and  I  see  in  it  great  possibilities  of  high 
development  under  proper  treatment. 

Mr.  Johnson  asks  me  for  my  standard  of  a  yellow 
self.  I  am  content  to  take  Germania,  Will  Threlfall, 
Edith,  Pride  of  Penshurst,  &c.,  as  very  fair  standards 
indeed  in  what  might  be  termed  a  new  class.  Ger¬ 
mania  has  many  fine  qualities — a  robust  grower,  very 
free,  pure  in  colour,  a  fine  petal,  full,  and  needs  but 
little  assistance  from  the  dresser.  Here  is  my  present 
standard.  I  expect  next  season  to  see  something  better 
than  this,  and  so  a  higher  standard  will  be  provided. 
We  had  accepted  standards  in  the  other  classes  of  Car¬ 
nations  and  Picotees  half  a  century  ago  ;  but  they  are 
constantly  being  replaced  by  something  further  onwards 
in  the  line  of  progress.  I  can  have  no  fixed  standard 
beyond  the  very  best.  I  may  set  up  an  ideal  flower  in 
my  mind  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  reached  I  can  then 
imagine  something  more  beautiful  still.  Mr.  Johnson 
agrees  so  far  with  me  that  I  have  great  hope  of  his 
active  support.  “  W.  L.  W.”  gives  a  qualified 
approval  to  my  suggestions.  “  Fair  Play  ”  also  affords 
me  a  warm  support,  though  I  am  not  bound  to  agree 
to  everything  he  states.  We  who  are  grouped  as  pro¬ 
gressists  are  supporting  a  winning  cause,  and  we  have 
only  to  patiently  wait  to  see  our  efforts  crowned  with 
success,  even  though  we  at  present  have  to  battle 
against  terrible  odds  from  the  fact  of  some  of  the 
recognised  leaders  in  floricultural  matters  being  arrayed 
against  us. — E.  Dean. 

Self  Carnation  Classes. 

Mr.  Ranger  Johnson  rather  blows  both  hot  and  cold 
over  yellow  self  Carnations,  because  he  first  would  not 
have  them  separate  from  others,  and  then  he  would.  I 
do  not  see  that  his  argument  as  to  lack  of  quality  com¬ 
pared  with  the  finest  flowers  of  the  flaked  and  bizarre 
sections  holds  good,  because  yellow  grounds  or  seifs  — 
as,  indeed,  all  other  seifs — would  have  to  be  compared 
with  each  other  in  the  matter  of  quality,  and  not  with 
other  totally  diverse  sections,  and  especially  if  Mr. 
Johnson  holds  that  there  is  very  considerable  room  for 
improvement  in  the  yellow  seifs.  Surely,  few  courses 
would  tend  to  the  creation  of  that  improvement  so 
much  as  making  them  a  separate  class,  and  thus 
enabling  us  to  see  their  naked  defects. 

So  far  from  admitting  everything  which  Mr.  Johnson 
urges,  I  hold  that  considering  the  comparative  infancy 
to  the  yellow  self  section,  almost  wonders  have  been 
accomplished,  as  is  so  freely  admitted,  that  a  stand  of 
twelve  yellow  seifs,  not  more  than  two  of  one  variety, 
is  easily  produced.  The  proposal  to  have  a  separate 
class  for  yellow  seifs  seems  to  have  created  alarm  lest 
the  mixed  self  class  should  be  robbed  of  these  shades  of 
yellow  ;  they  are  so  full  of  life  and  glory,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  discuss  a  simple 
matter  of  this  sort  without  introducing  such  strong 
phrases,  as  they  only  serve  to  cloud  the  controversy 
rather  than  to  assist  it. 

If  mixed  classes  for  seifs  be  continued,  why,  every 
shade  of  self  can  be  permitted,  of  course  ;  but  if,  also, 
a  class  for  yellow  seifs  be  established,  the  mixed  boxes 
may  not  be  robbed  in  consequence.  But  I  am  prepared 
to  go  much  further  than  any  previous  proposal,  although 
the  modest  suggestion  of  change  seems  but  to  arouse  a 
hornet’s  nest  amongst  the  old  florists,  and  courageous 
and  bold  indeed  must  be  the  man  who  dares  to  suggest 
drastic  changes.  Now,  I  am  sick  of  the  mixed  classes, 
whether  of  flakes  and  bizarres,  or  of  seifs.  Least  of 
all  do  I  like  the  single-flower  classes ;  they  are  as 
unkempt  and  untidy  on  the  exhibition  stage  as  well 
can  be,  and  they  leave  everybody,  not  in  the  secret  of 
their  selection,  in  a  muddle. 

1  venture  to  suggest,  first,  with  a  view  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  shows  of  greater  variety  in  flowers,  and, 
second,  to  help  the  public  to  understand  more  fully 
their  proper  classification,  that,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
all  mixed  classes  be  abolished,  and  that  there  be  in 
place  thereof  established  classes  for  eight  and  for  three 
flowers — distinct — of  each  possible  section,  whether  of 
Carnations,  Picotees,  or  seifs.  Thus,  there  would  be 
some  seven  or  eight  classes  for  flakes  and  bizarres  ; 
half-a-dozm  for  Picotees  ;  others  for  yellow-ground 


fancies  ;  also  for  other  fancies  ;  also  for  white,  yellow, 
salmon,  rose,  scarlet,  purple  and  crimson  seifs.  The 
classes  would  of  necessity  be  very  numerous,  but  to 
enable  them  to  be  formed  the  prizes  should  be  small, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  one  or  two  lions  opening 
wide  their  mouths  and  making  a  big  gulp,  but  the 
bulk  of  exhibitors,  big  and  little,  would  all  have  a 
chance  to  stand  in. 

How  interesting  would  it  be,  then,  to  have  the  best 
bloom  of  every  section  shown,  as  it  were,  in  competition 
with  each  other!  I  will  undertake  to  assert  that  the 
interest  in  Carnation  shows,  now  rather  languid, 
would  be  enormously  increased.  If  the  Carnation 
societies  will  not  follow  this  lead,  I  hope  the  Chiswick 
Conference  Committee  will,  and  let  us  see  what  can  be 
done  in  a  new  direction. — A. 

Primula  sinensis,  Progress. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  of  the  ordinary  triangular- 
cordate  outline,  and  moderately  vigorous.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  flat,  with  the  segments  imbricated,  and 
of  a  rich  carmine-crimson,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
where  it  was  exhibited  on  the  8th  and  9th  inst.  The 
greenish  yellow  five-angled  eye  is  surrounded  by  a  pale 
or  white  line.  The  name  “Progress’’  has  no  doubt 
been  given  in  reference  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers, 
and  if  it  can  be  perpetuated  true  to  name,  culture  can 
no  doubt  improve  it  in  vigour,  like  the  older  varieties 
grown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  who  exhibited  it. 
A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Carnation,  Louisa  Ashburton. 

Amongst  a  large  batch  of  tree  Carnations  which  we 
noted  recently  in  one  of  the  low  span-roofed  houses  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  that 
under  notice  stood  out  prominently  as  a  good  white 
variety.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  very  fully 
double,  with  finely-serrated  petals.  It  stood  about 
18  ins.  high,  was  close  and  bushy  at  the  base,  and  well 
furnished  with  succession  shoots.  In  contrast  to  the 
above  was  another  variety  named  Burgundy,  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers  and  tall  habit.  Van  Houtte  is  another 
good  scarlet,  faintly  striated  with  paler  lines.  It  is  also 
of  good  habit — a  matter  of  great  importance  for  pot 
work.  There  are  some,  on  the  contrary,  that  may 
furnish  good  flowers  for  cut  work,  but  cannot  be  admired 
as  plants  on  account  of  their  loose  lanky  habit.  A 
great  fault  with  many  of  the  tree  Carnations  is  that 
they  are  devoid  of  that  odour  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  in  the  old  Clove.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
many  of  the  border  Carnations.  Raisers  of  tree  Car¬ 
nation  would  do  well  to  note  this  fact,  and  breed  from 
the  lod  Clove  or  some  one  similarly  fragrant. 

- 

MID-WINTER  CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUMS. 

Conference  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium. 
On  Wednesday  the  8th  inst.,  the  occasion  of  the  mid¬ 
winter  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
a  conference  was  held.  Mr.  Ballantine  presided,  and 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  growers  and  others.  The 
subject  of  the  paper  read  was  “Are  Chrysanthemums 
wanted  at  Mid-winter  ?  ”  and  the  author  was  Mr.  J. 
Kipling,  gardener  to  Lord  Lytton,  at  Knebworth,  who 
discussed  the  subject  as  follows  : — The  question  I  have 
to  submit  for  your  consideration,  Are  Chrysanthemums 
wanted  at  mid-winter  ?  might  well  be  answered  by 
asking  another  and  correlative  question,  Are  flowers 
wanted  at  mid-winter  ?  But  it  will  probably  be  advis¬ 
able  to  set  forth  the  reasons  why  I  consider  that  the 
answer  should  be  in  the  affirmative.  There  are  few 
people,  I  imagine,  who  have  a  taste  for  flowers  and 
thoroughly  appreciate  them,  who  would  deny  the 
necessity  for  having  them  in  abundance  at  a  season  of 
the  year  which  includes  the  festivities  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year.  At  that  season,  as  so  well  known,  there  is 
the  greatest  demand  for  flowers,  and  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  they  are  then  very  scarce 
and  most  difficult  to  be  had.  This  being  the  case, 
flowers  at  mid-winter  are  appreciated  as  flowers  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  names.  Consequently  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  if  they  can  be  had  at  that  season,  are  not  likely 
to  prove  less  welcome  or  to  be  less  appreciated  by  the 
general  flower  lover  than  the  flowers  of  any  other  group 
of  plants  that  could  be  mentioned.  This  is  looking  at 
the  question  simply  from  a  common-sense  point  of 
view.  We  might,  however,  look  at  it  from  another 
and  sentimental  standpoint — that,  perhaps,  from  which 
the  true  lover  and  enthusiast  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
would  view  the  matter. 
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Most  individuals  have  a  taste — sentimental  if  you 
will — or  hobby  for  pursuing  some  particular  object, 
and  as  taste  is  not  arbitrary,  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  follow  the  bent  of  their  tastes  and  inclinations,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  other  people. 
Well,  the  Chrysanthemum  enthusiast  has  a  taste  and 
hobby  for  the  cultivation  of  this  particular  dower  in  its 
many  phases,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  were  he  asked  the 
question,  Are  Chrysanthemums  wanted  at  mid-winter  ? 
he  would  promptly  reply,  Yes,  and  add,  perhaps,  at  any 
other  time  that  they  can  be  had.  He  would,  I  venture 
to  say,  be  perfectly  justified  in  his  answer  and  opinion, 
notwithstanding  what  a  few  individuals  may  say  about 


Chrysanthemums  not  being  wanted  at  this  season  or 
that  season. 

For  my  part,  I  can  say  that  their  flowers  are  appre¬ 
ciated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  to  all  the  year 
round,  which  I  have  in  my  practice  more  than  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  to  be  possible,  but,  perhaps,  not 
generally  quite  desirable.  However,  at  no  season  of 
the  year  do  we  find  them  so  acceptable,  so  useful,  and 
to  fill  so  great  a  void  as  from  the  beginning  of  December 
to  the  end  of  January,  or  even  later— a  period  of  the 
year  when  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  other  flowers,  and 
those  available  are  mostly  forced,  which  are  produced 
at  considerable  cost,  and  last  but  a  little  time  in  good 
condition  in  a  cut  state, 


It  is  here,  then,  that  the  usefulness  of  the  mid¬ 
winter  Chrysanthemums  is  clearly  apparent.  They 
step  into  the  breach,  as  it  were,  and  supply  a  felt  want, 
and  I  claim  consideration  for  them  on  grounds  other 
than  those  of  a  sentimental  character.  They,  indeed, 
fill  a  unique  and  useful  position  amongst  winter¬ 
blooming  plants,  and  from  them  a  general  demand  for 
flowers  can  be  met  and  supplied.  The  mid-winter 
Chrysanthemums  have  another,  and  not  the  least, 
claim  to  our  attention.  Their  cultivation,  as  compared 
with  those  grown  for  autumn  decoration  and  for  exhi¬ 
bition,  is  very  simple,  very  inexpensive,  and  requires 
from  the  grower  only  a  tithe  of  the  labour  and  watchful 


care  the  others  demand  from  him.  The  cuttings  are 
struck  late,  are  a  very  little  time  on  hand  before  they 
can  be  finally  potted  off,  and  the  pots  plunged  to  their 
rims  in  some  cool  half-shaded  spot  for  the  summer,  and 
where  in  the  hottest  and  driest  of  weather  they  require 
water  only  once  a  day,  and  on  dull  days  none  whatever. 
As  ordinary  decorative  bloom  only  is  the  object  soqght, 
there  is  no  anxiety  about  the  time  the  buds  shall  be 
taken,  no  thinning  out  of  buds  and  shoots,  and  no 
feeding  up  with  liquid  manures,  as  in  the  production 
of  a  few  fat  blooms.  They  will  stand  out  of  doors  to 
the  latest  date  possible  without  being  injured  even  by 
a  degree  or  two  of  frost,  and  when  housed  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  coolest  structures  meets  their  require¬ 


ments.  Indeed,  the  Peach  houses  or  the  latest  vineries, 
where  low  temperatures  are  necessary  for  resting  the 
Vines  and  Peach  trees,  are  the  best  places  for  housing 
and  retarding  late  Chrysanthemums  up  to  the  time  it 
is  necessary  to  push  them  into  bloom.  When  this 
period  arrives,  a  little  warmth  becomes  necessary,  and 
to  this  they  respond  gratefully.  Lastly,  I  know  of  no 
class  of  plants  that  give  so  large  a  return  for  the  labour 
bestowed,  the  space  occupied  while  under  glass,  and 
the  little  fuel  needed  in  their  production,  as  these  mid¬ 
winter  Chrysanthemums. 

Not  the  least  point  in  the  favour  of  the  late-blooming 
Chrysanthemums,  is  the  long-keeping  qualities  of  the 
blooms,  and  their  capability  of  enduring  close  packing 
and  long  journeys.  With  ordinary  care  in  packing 
they  will,  on  reaching  their  destination,  come  out  of 
the  box  as  bright  and  fresh  as  could  possibly  bo 
desired.  Of  course,  the  long-keeping  quality  of  the 
blooms  is  to  a  certain  degree  common  to  all  the 
sections,  and  under  all  phases  of  their  cultivation. 
But  I  find  this  quality  in  the  flower  greatly 
emphasised  in  the  mid-winter  blooms,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  due  to  the  plants  having  been  grown  under  a 
natural  system,  and  under  the  hardiest  conditions 
possible,  thus  giving  to  the  flowers  a  toughness  and 
greater  substance  of  petal.  Damping  of  the  blooms  is 
hardly  known  among  them,  and  we  are,  therefore, 
saved  from  the  annoying  and  tantalising  heartaches 
experienced  by  the  exhibition  bloom-grower  at  seeing 
his  brightest  and  fondest  hopes,  which  are  centred  in 
his  biggest  and  fattest  of  blooms,  crumbling  away  day 
by  day.  With  reference  to  the  long  keeping  of  the 
blooms,  I  may  mention  that  my  noble  employer  writes 
me  to  send  her  nothing  but  Chrysanthemums,  as  no 
other  flowers  come  to  hand  in  so  fresh  and  bright  a 
condition  or  last  so  long.  They  invariably  retain  their 
freshness  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  after  being 
sent,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  what  other  cut  flower, 
except  the  Christmas  Rose,  will  endure  a  two  days’ 
confinement  and  transit  across  the  Channel,  and  yet 
come  out  fresh  and  bright  and  last  for  a  fortnight  or 
longer? 

So  much  for  the  usefulness,  and  I  might  say  the 
importance  of  the  mid-winter  Chrysanthemums.  A 
few  remarks  on  the  varieties  that  I  have  found  to  be 
the  best  to  grow  for  the  production  of  flowers  at  that 
season  may  not  be  uninteresting.  There  are  three 
points  or  qualities  essential  in  a  mid-winter  or  late 
Chrysanthemum.  The  first  point  is  its  lateness  to 
bloom,  which  should  be  natural  to  and  inherent  in  the 
variety.  Secondly,  it  should  have  a  free  habit  of 
growth,  and  be  a  very  free  bloomer,  as  labour  would 
be  thrown  away  on  a  variety  that  would  not  yield 
liberal  and  adequate  returns  in  the  shape  of  flowers. 
Thirdly,  the  colour  of  the  flower  should  show  up  well 
under  both  natural  and  artificial  lights.  Most  of  our 
floral  decorations  at  this  season  of  the  year  have  to  be 
seen  under  artificial  light  ;  colour  in  the  flowers  is 
therefore  of  some  importance,  and  those  colours  which 
come  out  well  under  that  light  are  the  most  valuable. 
Whites,  reds  of  different  shades,  and  yellows,  including 
deep  bronzy  oranges,  are  the  best  colours,  while  purples, 
lilacs,  and  their  several  shades  are  the  worst  for  the 
purpose. 

The  varieties  which  I  have  found  to  fulfil  the  several 
conditions  herein  enumerated  are  Etoile  du  Midi, 
Krempfer,  M.  C.  Hubert,  Meg  Merrilies  and  its  sports 
Ralph  Brocklebank  and  Countess  of  Lytton,  Ceres, 
Mrs.  C.  Carey,  Ethel,  Yellow  Ethel,  Thunberg,  Boule 
d’Or,  Moonlight,  Gloriosum,  Mrs.  H.  Canned,  and 
Golden  Gem  among  the  Japs  ;  Boule  de  Neige,  Snow¬ 
drop,  Madame  Sentir,  and  one  or  two  others  among  the 
reflexed  and  Pompon  sections.  In  the  section  of  the 
single  varieties  will  be  found  some  that  are  admirable 
for  the  supply  of  flowers  at  mid-winter.  Hitherto, 
this  section  has  not  made  much  advance  in  general 
favour,  possibly  because  the  Japanese  varieties  have 
been  more  attractive  and  have  elbowed  them  out 
of  the  way  at  a  time  when  blooms  are  so  very  plentiful 
early  in  the  season.  I  believe,  however,  the  single 
Chrysanthemum’s  most  useful  and  proper  position  will 
be  found  as  a  mid-winter  flower.  Their  free  blooming 
and  the  long-lasting  qualities  of  the  flowers  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  others,  and  they  have  in  a  cut  state, 
and  when  arranged  in  vases,  an  elegance  and  grace  all 
their  own.  They  can  be  looked  upon  at  the  winter 
season,  not  as  Chrysanthemums,  but  as  various- coloured' 
Marguerites.  Some  years  since  I  bought  the  set  of 
twelve,  the  first  I  believe  Mr.  Cannell  sent  out,  and 
each  year  has  proved  more  and  more  their  value  for 
mid-winter  blooming.  This  season  they  did  not  com¬ 
mence  to  bloom  till  the  beginning  of  December,  and 
they  have  been  a  perfect  mass  of  flower  up  to  the  present 
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date  ;  the  best  varieties  of  the  twelve  are  Mrs.  Langtry, 
pinkish  white,  very  free  ;  Magenta  King,  bright  pur¬ 
plish  rose  ;  Canariensis,  terra  cotta,  very  elegant  ; 
Brunette,  brick-red  and  orange,  very  free  and  useful  in 
a  cut  state  ;  Ellen  Terry,  Mrs.  Killock,  Monte  Carlo, 
and  Gus  Harris,  the  two  latter  being  very  compact  in 
growth,  and  making  excellent  pot  specimens. 

Tue  Discussion. 

After  the  above  paper  had  been  read,  a  considerable 
number  of  questions  were  asked,  and  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Kipling,  concerning  the  methods  he  pursued  in  order  to 
get  plenty  of  bloom  at  mid-winter.  He  said  that 
Chrysanthemums  for  late  work  must  be  kept  partly 
shaded  in  summer  to  prevent  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  flower  early  in  spite  of  the 
cultivator’s  efforts  to  the  contrary.  If  grown  in  pots 
the  latter  should  be  plunged  in  soil  to  avoid  much 
labour  in  watering  and  to  keep  the  roots  cool.  Should 
no  natural  shading  exist,  something  temporary  should 
be  erected. 

Before  he  commenced  exhibiting  flowers  he  never 
used  to  propagate  his  Chrysanthemums  before  March, 
and  had  plenty  of  flowers  till  Christmas.  In  the  case 
of  those  flowers  which  he  exhibited  on  the  present 
occasion,  none  of  his  plants  showed  buds  till  the 
beginning  of  December.  This  he  said  in  reply  to  a 
question  as  to  when  he  should  “take  the  buds.”  All 
of  the  latter  were  crown  buds,  or  those  that  were  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  sides  of  the  shoots  in  a  natural  manner. 
Hone  of  them  were  “  terminals,”  as  this  is  understood 
amongst  growers. 

By  lifting  in  autumn,  and  planting  out  in  the  borders 
of  a  house,  he  believed  more  bloom  would  be  obtained 
than  by  growing  in  pots.  It  was  his  practice  to  plant  out 
in  June.  A  quantity  of  the  plants  were  cut  back,  others 
were  not ;  this  being  done  when  the  wood  was  in  a 
succulent  condition,  because  if  in  any  way  ripe  it  would 
throw  lateral  shoots  and  flower  too  early.  A  gentleman 
present  recommended  that  if  it  was  desired  to  grow 
Chrysanthemums  with  as  little  labour  as  possible  they 
should  be  planted  out.  Another  said  that  all  the  new 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  were  late,  and  asked  whether 
this  was  not  merely  the  result  of  getting  small  slips 
late  in  the  season,  and  growing  them  on  to  a  flowering 
stage. 

Mr.  Kipling  said  that  one  of  the  Japanese  kinds 
marked  in  the  Chrysanthemum  catalogue  as  a  mid-season 
variety  was  one  of  the  best  for  winter  work  because  it 
naturally  flowered  late,  and  could  hardly  be  got  in  time 
for  the  November  exhibitions.  Mr.  Holmes  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  a  naturally  late-blooming 
variety,  and  said,  further,  that  the  Japanese  kinds 
were  late  because  they  were  struck  late,  and  this  seemed 
to  be  the  prevalent  opinion.  Many  of  those  present 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  including  Mr.  R.  Ballan- 
tine,  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  Mr.  Norman 
Davis,  and  others.  Mr.  Holmes  proposed  and  Mr.  G. 
Gordon  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kipling  for 
his  paper. 

The  chairman  then  asked  if  anyone  had  any¬ 
thing  to  propose  by  which  the  exhibitions  of  the 
society  could  in  any  way  be  benefited.  A  gentleman 
present  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  railway  rates 
and  the  expense  of  bringing  plants  to  the  exhibitions. 
Mr.  TV.  Holmes  stated  that  they  applied  for  and 
obtained  certain  concessions  from  the  railway  com¬ 
panies  some  years  ago  ;  but  the  committee  would 
approach  them  again  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 
matter,  as  he  believed  the  former  concessions  had  been 
withdrawn. 

Another  gentleman  said  he  should  like  to  see 
some  encouragement  given  to  naturally-grown  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  and  naturally-arranged  undressed  blooms 
at  their  exhibitions,  avith  leaves  and  flower  buds.  Mr. 
Holmes  said  that  prizes  were  offered  for  this  sort  of 
thing  some  years  ago,  but  the  competition  was  not 
properly  taken  up  to  justify  the  outlay.  He  continued 
by  saying  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  where  dressing 
began  and  where  it  left  off,  and  that  all  present  would 
possibly  agree  that  it  was  perfectly  legitimate,  and 
neither  wrong  nor  immoral  to  pull  out  a  petal  that  was 
too  long,  malformed,  or  superfluous  to  the  proper  form 
of  the  flower.  Mr.  H.  Cannell  also  spoke  from  this  point 
of  view,  and  said  that  people  came  to  their  exhibitions 
to  see  something  of  a  higher  standard  than  they  had 
at  home. 

Mr.  Sanderson  said  that  he  knew  of  a  society  which 
offered  prizes  for  undressed  blooms,  and  many  of  the 
exhibitors  showed  them  as  they  grew,  while  others  dressed 
their  flowers,  as  it  afterwards  came  to  his  knowledge. 
TVhen  arranged  in  the  flower  stands,  the  dressed  ones 
of  course  looked  by  far  the  most  perfect,  and  the  judges 


awarded  them  the  prizes,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  flowers  had  to  a  certainty  received  some  artificial 
trimming  up. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis  and  Mr.  George  Gordon  spoke 
of  the  number  of  duplicates  of  Queen  of  England, 
Empress  of  India,  and  other  closely  allied  sorts  of  that 
group  that  were  allowed  in  small  stands,  and  said  it 
was  a  means  of  detracting  from  the  interest,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  variety  that  should  exist  in  a  stand,  and 
that  a  greater  variety  should' be  encouraged  at  exhibi¬ 
tions,  even  although  the  blooms  of  certain  other  kinds 
were  naturally  small.  Mr.  Gordon  also  went  on  to  say 
that  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  society  to  encourage 
taste  in  the  arfangement  of  groups.  As  a  rule,  he  said, 
they  were  too  dense  and  formal,  and  covered  with  a 
mass  of  bloom,  such  as  it  was  impossible  to  imitate  in 
a  conservatory,  because  the  plants  would  be  spoiled  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  and  lose  their  foliage.  He 
should  like  also  to  grow  the  plants  more  bushy,  so  that 
the  system  of  massing  them  at  exhibitions  might  be 
avoided.  He  condemned  also  the  system  of  piling  the 
p’ants  on  the  top  of  pots. 

Another  gentleman  present  said  he  should  like  to  see 
prizes  offered  in  separate  classes  for  such  as  Japanese, 
incurved,  and  reflexel  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  Holmes 
said  it  was  merely  a  question  of  finance,  and  could  not 
yet  be  adopted. 

- »>S<— - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  GOLDEN 

GEM. 

While  the  subject  of  late  or  winter-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums  is  under  discussion,  we  take  the  opportunity 
of  referring  to  Golden  Gem.  It  is  a  reflexed  Japanese 
variety  of  the  decorative  class,  a  type  which  we  venture 
to  predict  will  be  more  widely  cultivated  at  no  distant 
date.  They  supply  a  much  felt  want  in  the  way  of 
cut  flowers,  long  after  those  grown  specially  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes  are  over,  and  the  stems  cut  down. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  size  for  the  group  to  which 
the  variety  belongs,  and  when  they  first  expand  are  of 
a  bright  yellow.  As  they  get  older,  however,  they 
change  to  a  bronzy  crimson,  commencing  from  the 
centre  and  progressing  outwards,  at  all  events  in  case3 
coming  under  our  notice.  The  unexpanded  buds  may 
also  be  cut  off  and  placed  in  moist  sand,  when  they 
will  gradually  open  and  assume  the  bright  colour 
mentioned.  At  first  the  blooms  are  close,  compact, 
and  more  regularly  and  neatly  reflexed  than  as  they  are 
shown  in  our  illustration  ;  but  finally  they  behave 
much  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  several  other 
Japanese  reflexed  kinds,  by  the  central  florets  length¬ 
ening  and  assuming  an  ascending  or  almost  erect 
position,  as  might  have  been  seen  at  the  recent  mid¬ 
winter  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  The  plant, 
besides  being  naturally  a  late-floweriDg  subject,  is  also 
dwarf,  and  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  48  or  32-size 
pots.  To  get  it  into  flower  early  it  must  be  grown  in 
heat. 
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Protecting  Half-hardy  Plants. 

The  rather  severe  weather  which  set  in  about  the  new 
year  has  again  given  place  to  that  of  a  mild  character. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  those  concerned 
that  protection  during  mild  weather  is  harmful  rather 
than  beneficial,  and  any  plants  that  were  heavily  pro¬ 
tected  against  the  recent  frost  should  again  be  uncovered 
during  open  weather,  to  prevent  them  pushing  their 
buds,  otherwise  the  danger  will  be  greater  should  frost 
again  set  in.  In  the  case  of  Roses  and  similar  subjects 
in  the  open  ground,  a  few  evergreen  boughs  stuck  into 
the  ground  so  as  to  hang  over  them  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  These  can  be  removed  or  replaced  in  a  few 
minutes  at  will,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Tea  Roses  and  other  choice  tender  subjects  on  walls  can 
be  protected  by  means  of  a  mat,  a  piece  of  tarpaulin,  or 
something  of  that  nature  during  severe  frost.  They 
can  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  few  nails  and  strings  to 
facilitate  removal  or  replacement  when  desired. 

Strawberries. 

Those  who  have  beds  or  borders  of  Strawberries  can 
greatly  increase  their  fertility  by  mulching  between  the 
rows  during  winter.  Good  farmyard  manure  is  as  good 
as  any,  provided  it  has  been  well  made  by  being 
fermented  and  turned  before  it  is  put  on.  If  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  cannot  be  afforded  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  space  between  the  rows,  it  can  be  placed  near 
the  plants  themselves.  The  winter  rains  will  wash  the 
manurial  properties  down  about  the  roots,  which  even 
now  are  not  dormant,  but  continue  to  extend  their  area 


while  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  Some  cultivators  prefer 
the  use  of  rank  manure,  so  that  when  the  softer  and 
looser  particles  are  washed  down  about  the  roots  the 
residue  will  act  as  a  litter  to  keep  the  fruit  off  the 
ground.  It  is  better,  however,  to  mulch  during  the 
period  they  are  in  bloom  with  clean  straw  or  grass 
obtained  from  the  mowing  of  the  lawns.  Heavy  soils 
are  all  the  better  for  being  forked  over  in  the  spring,  so 
as  to  bury  the  weeds  and  loosen  the  ground  after  being 
hardened  by  the  winter  rains.  By  digging  shallowly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  roots,  the  latter  will  not  be 
injured  in  any  way. 

Bulbs  and  Tubers. 

During  the  winter  months  Dahlias,  Gladioli  and  such 
things  are  apt  to  be  forgotten,  whether  purposely  or 
not.  Of  course,  if  all  is  safe,  no  attention  or  disturbance 
at  all  is  necessary  ;  but  it  is  frequently  discovered  in 
spring  to  be  quite  otherwise.  Dahlia  tubers  put  away 
in  a  moist  state,  or  perhaps  into  a  moist  place,  become 
decayed  and  rotten,  the  bad  ones  spoiling  the  good, 
causing  in  this  way  great  loss,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  little  timely  attention,  so  as  to  remove 
the  bad  ones  and  dry  the  rest.  The  keeping  of  the 
tubers  is  generally  the  greatest  difficulty  amateurs  have 
in  the  cultivation  of  Dahlias.  After  they  become  quite 
dry  in  autumn,  they  should  be  put  in  a  dry  cool  place 
away  from  a  fire,  otherwise  they  lose  substance,  be¬ 
coming  dry  and  shrivelled.  All  hardy  bulbs  should  by 
this  time  be  planted  out,  including  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  as  well  as  English  and 
Spanish  Irises.  The  corms  of  Gladioli  or  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  rats  and 
mice,  which  not  only  feed  upon  them,  but  destroy 
large  quantities,  and  carry  others  away  to  their  retreats. 
It  is  therefore  a  good  plan  during  the  winter  months  to 
look  over  the  stores  of  everything  in  the  way  of  bulbs, 
tubers,  corms,  and  last  but  not  least,  any  seeds  that 
may  be  laid  away  for  this  year’s  work. 
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Senecio  macroglossis. 


Amongst  cool  greenhouse  climbers  the  Cape  Ivy  is  a 
very  beautiful  plant,  both  as  regards  its  foliage  and 
flowers.  We  have  one  full  in  flower  now,  which  at 
this  time  of  the  year  is  very  acceptable.  Its  foliage 
somewhat  resembles  a  small  triangular  green  Ivy  leafj 
with  a  very  glossy  appearance.  Its  flower  is  very 
much  like  a  good  yellow  Marguerite,  and  lasts  some  time 
when  cut.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  its  main  condition 
being  plenty  of  light,  air,  and  cool  treatment,  and  soil 
a  good  fibrous  loam.  Although  it  is  very  cheap,  it  is 
not  often  met  with  in  private  collections.  The  plant 
we  have  is  in  a  12-in.  pot,  and  covers  a  good  space  of 
the  roof  of  the  greenhouse. — A.  Gaut. 


.Lionicera  Standishii. 

This  is  now  very  full  of  flower  with  us,  and  is  a  sweet 
pretty  thing.  Being  quite  hardy  and  very  sweet 
scented,  and  flowering  as  it  does  during  the  winter 
months,  requiring  no  special  treatment,  it  is  quite 
a  treasure  for  cutting,  and  is  sure  to  please  wherever  it 
is  grown,  as  it  is  winter-flowering.  It  is  best  planted 
in  sheltered  positions  away  from  cutting  winds,  which 
would  injure  the  blossoms  very  much.—  Alfred  Gaut, 
The  Gardens,  Berwick,  Shrewsbury. 


Heliconia  aureo-striata. 

In  general  appearance  this  plant  resembles  a  small 
Musa,  but  seldom  exceeds  1  ft.  or. 2  ft.  in  height, 
and  is,  therefore,  amenable  to  stove  culture,  even 
where  accommodation  is  not  over  plentiful.  Given 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  cultivation,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
Dieffenbachias,  i  t  may  be  considered  less  troublesome, 
from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  run  up  with  a  naked  and 
leggy  stem, requiring  frequent  propagation  to  prevent  its 
getting  tall  and  unsightly.  The  blade  of  die  leaf  is 
ovate,  more  or  less  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  deep  green 
or  paler  in  winter,  and  beautifully  striped  with  yellow 
along  the  course  of  the  principal  ascending  and  incurved 
veins.  The  petioles  of  the  leaves  are  also  more  or  less 
striated.  The  flowers  are  of  no  value  for  horticultural 
purposes,  but  for  the  foliage  alone  this  species  is  worthy 
of  extended  cultivation.  A  rich  fibrous  loam  with 
plenty  of  sand  and  some  broken  potsherds  to  keep  it 
open,  will  suit  this  species  ;  the  porosity  is  necessary 
on  accouut  of  the  quantity  of  water  required. 
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ipaphne  odora. 

The  grateful  odour  of  this  species  is  a  sufficient  recom¬ 
mendation  to  ensure  a  more  extended  cultivation.  It 
is  antiquated  and  old-fashioned  to  be  sure,  and  by  no 
means  so  glaringly  showy  as  many  of  the  large-flowered 
subjects  that  meet  with  so  much  favour  at  the  present 
day ;  but  its  odour  alone  indicates  its  presence  in  a 
house,  even  when  the  flowers  are  hidden,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  Boronia  megastigma,  whose  flowers  are  even 
more,  insignificant.  The  flowers  on  an  old  plant  of 
Daphne  odora  are  less  numerous,  and  therefore  more 
concealed  by  the  foliage  than  they  are  with  a  small 
plant.  The  species  and  its  varieties  are  propagated  by 
grafting,  and  when  a  scion  is  put  upon  a  moderately 
strong  stock,  it  produces  a  large  head  of  bloom  from 
each  shoot  made  during  the  first  or  second  year,  and  in 
that  condition  is  very  conspicuous,  even  when  only 
from  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  high.  The  typical  form  has  pink 
flowers,  but  there  is  a  variety  with  purple  flowers,  and 
another  with  almost  pure  white  ones.  All  are  fragrant 
alike,  and  the  white  variety  is  sufficiently  distinct  to 
merit  cultivation,  even  in  collections  where  the  others 
are  grown. 

Araucaria  Rulei. 

Unlike  A.  excelsa,  this  species  grows  very  slowly, 
and  therefore  lasts  for  a  longer  time  in  a  manageable 
condition.  We  frequently  see  it  grown  in  a  stove  tem¬ 
perature,  hut  it  may  also  be  grown  in  a  cool  house,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  where  there  is  a  well-furnished  tree  about  6  ft. 
high,  standing  amongst  young  specimens  of  A.  excelsa 
in  a  cold  greenhouse.  The  leaves  are  short,  horizontal 
or  ascending,  and  arranged  all  round  the  branches,  the 
two  combined — viz.,  leaves  and  branches — being  about 
the  thickness  of  the  thumb.  The  tree  is  a  native  of 
the  Papuan  Archipelago,  and  only  attains  a  height  of 
50  ft.,  whereas  A.  excelsa  grows  150  ft.  high.  It  is 
very  distinct,  but  comparatively  uncommon  in  this 
country. 

Mimicry  amongst  Ferns. 

When  two  or  more  species  resemble  each  other  closely 
it  is  concluded  that  the  phenomenon  arises  through 
their  close  kinship,  and  that  all  are  descendants  of  one 
original  type.  There  are,  however,  at  least  three 
species  belonging  to  widely  distinct  genera,  and  which 
would  seem  to  constitute  a  case  of  accidental  mimicry. 
The  commonest  is  Adiantum  reniforme,  and  Tricho- 
manes  reniforme  is  somewhat  less  common.  The  fronds 
of  both  are  reniform,  and  very  similar  in  outline  :  but 
whereas  A.  reniforme  has  medium-sized  rather  leathery 
fronds,  those  of  the  Trichomanes  are  generally  larger, 
and  membraneous  in  texture.  Of  course  in  fructifica¬ 
tion  they  widely  differ.  Lindsaya  renitormis  furnishes 
the  third  species  of  this  interesting  trio.  In  this  latter 
case  there  is  some  variation  amongst  the  leaves,  some 
of  which  are  comparable  to  those  of  Trichomanes 
reniforme,  while  others  are  more  cordate,  or  triangular 
and  even  saggitate,  and  drawn  out  at  the  apex  into  a 
long  point.  Some  are  also  wavy  or  lobed.  The 
saggitate  or  arrow-shaped  fronds  are  evidently  the 
ultimate  or  highest  form,  while  tile  rest  may  be 
regarded  as  the  juvenile  form. 

Litobroehia  robusta. 

This  would  make  a  magnificent  subject  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  large  conservatories,  owing  to  the  handsome 
proportions  it  attains,  but  unfortunately  it  is  only  of 
annual  duration.  The  spores  should  be  sown  early  in 
the  year,  when  the  whole  length  of  the  season  will  be 
before  it.  Sown  later  on,  the  plants  only  make  small 
specimens,  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  keep  alive 
during  the  winter.  The  fronds  are  triangular  in  out¬ 
line.  and  in  one  season  the  plant  will  produce  a  huge 
mass  about  5  ft.  high.  The  lamina  or  blade  is  light 
green,  three  or  four  times  divided,  and  in  all  respects 
of  noble,  telling  appearance.  Young  plants  may  now 
he  seen  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  at  Chelsea. 

The  Currant-Bud  Mite. 

This  little  pest  appears  to  be  not  so  much  of  a  stranger 
amongst  professional  men  as  some  of  us  gardeners  im¬ 
agined,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  kept  their 
knowledge  of  it  so  long  to  themselves.  I  am  sure  they 
would  not  have  done  so  had  they  known  what  a  boon 
they  would  have  conferred  on  many  who,  like  myself, 
were  struggling  with  an  unknown  foe.  My  employer, 
J.  B.  Murdoch,  Esq.,  sent  a  few  twigs  with  the  buds 
diseased  to  Professor  Trail,  of  Aberdeen  University, 
and  his  advice  was  the  same  as  that  given  by  you  at 


p.  252.  The  little  marauder  he  calls  “Phytopus 
Ribis.”  Regarding  its  method  of  working  he  says,  “  In 
the  autumn  they  crawl  front  the  swollen  buds  into  the 
newly-formed  ones  of  the  summer,  to  distort  them  in 
turn.”  The  above  I  consider  a  very  valuable  hint,  as 
the  pruning  off  of  the  affected  twigs  was  usually  left 
till  the  plants  were  gone  over  in  winter,  when,  of  course, 
the  swollen  buds  were  deserted,  and  a  lodgment  made 
in  the  new  ones,  and  thus  the  disease  increased  unknown 
to  us.  — J,  Simons,  Mearns,  Renfrewshire. 

Hardy  Plants  in  Flower  in  Ireland. 

"VVe  had  in  flower  in  the  open  air,  on  January  7th, 
Daffodils  :  pallidus  preeeox,  Tazettas,  Scilly  and  Paper- 
white  ;  Snowdrops,  all  sorts  ;  double  red  Hepaticas, 
Triteleia  uniflora,  Lenten  and  Christmas  Roses,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  former  from  Mr.  Archer  Hind’s  collection  ; 
all  sorts  of  double  and  single  Primroses,  Aubrietia 
gneca,  Gentiana  acaulis,  Violas  of  sorts,  Iris  stylosa, 
Sehizostylis  coccinea,  Emperor  Stocks,  and  Wallflowers. 
The  beautiful  Prunus  Pissardii  is  becoming  full  of  buds  ; 
Mahonias,  of  sorts,  are  all  in  flower  ;  Pyrus  Maulei  and 
Azara  microphylla  are  crowded  with  bloom.  The 
Daffodil  crop  is  most  promising,  and  in  a  month  we 
shall  have  100,000  blooms  alone  of  Ard-Righ.  —  TFm. 
Baylor  Hartland,  Ard-Cairn,  Blackrock ,  Cork. 

- - 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS  AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Mayor  of  Birmingham  gave  a  ball  to  over  1,500  of 
the  inhabitants  a  few  evenings  since,  and  the  following 
evening  a  fancy  ball  to  a  large  number  of  children,  and 
the  services  of  Mr.  Liberty  and  his  staff  were  called 
into  requisition  for  upholstery  decorations,  and  that  of 
Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  of  the  Solihull  Nurseries,  for 
horticultural  decorations,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Spinks.  The  two  things  combined,  and  on  a  lavish 
scale,  produced  a  magnificent  scene,  such  as  was  never 
before  approached  in  Birmingham,  if  anywhere  else. 

The  interior  of  the  Council  House  is  admirably 
adapted  to  floral  work,  the  entrance  hall  and  grand 
staircase  leading  to  spacious  corridors,  ante-rooms,  the 
council  chamber,  and  extensive  reception  rooms.  Large 
specimen  Palms  were  placed  in  the  entrance  hall,  in  the 
balconies,  and  on  each  side  of  the  staircase,  and  on  the 
first  landing,  a  tall  massive  mirror  was  placed,  capped 
with  crimson  drapery,  and  large  Palms  above.  At  the 
base,  a  lovely  group  of  Arum  Lilies,  Ferns,  and  other 
plants  were  grouped.  At  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
spacious  ball-room,  a  long  bank  of  tall  Palms  here  and 
there,  with  a  quantity  of  Ferns  and  other  decorative 
plants,  and  groups  of  Poinsettias,  Arum  Lilies,  Spirreas, 
and  a  carpet  of  Tulips  and  Italian  Hyacinths,  and 
Maidenhair  and  other  Ferns,  had  a  telling  effect. 

One  fireplace  was  filled  in  with  Euphorbia  jacquinire- 
flora  projecting  outwards,  with  a  few  plants  of  Erica 
melanthera  as  a  base,  and  was  a  beautiful  arrangement. 
Another  was  filled  in  with  a  Palm,  two  beautiful  Crotons, 
and  a  carpet  of  yellow  Tulips  and  Maidenhair,  and  the 
mantelpiece  with  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  a  band  of  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  variegated  Pelargonium,  with  a  graceful 
Palm  at  either  end.  An  ice  cavern,  arranged  in  a  good- 
sized  room,  for  which  ten  tons  of  ice  were  ordered,  was 
a  special  object  of  admiration,  as  also  was  the  reception 
room,  fitted  up  in  Oriental  style,  in  which  Mr.  Spinks 
had  placed  a  beautiful  bank  of  Orchids  and  Adiantum 
Farleyense.  There  were  plants  in  every  position  where 
they  could  be  advantageously  placed. 

- - - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Masdevallia  ignea,  with  its  fiery  flowers,  is  one  of 
the  plants  which  is  decidedly  welcome  in  the  cool 
house  at  this  season,  for  however  chaste  and  pure  the 
spikes  of  Odontoglossums  may  be,  they  lose  none  of 
their  beauty  by  having  it  for  a  companion,  as  well  as 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  which  seems  to  be  a  general 
favourite.  Though  some  ardent  Orchidists  go  in 
for  a  collection  of  Masdevallias,  and  find  much  to 
interest  and  please  them  amongst  the  less  showy  species, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  cultivators 
appreciate  far  more  the  glowing  colour  to  he  found  in 
such  as  M.  Veitchii,  M.  Ilarryana,  M.  Lindenii,  &c. ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  wide  is  the  range  of  colour 
between  the  many  forms  of  M.  Harryana  we  cannot 
wonder,  for  there  appears  to  be  over  a  dozen  distinct 
forms,  without  the  very  pretty  M.  II.  versicolor.  Large 
masses  grown  for  exhibition  purposes  undoubtedly 


make  a  show  when  well  done,  but  plants  may  be 
grown  in  60  and  48-size  pots,  quite  large  enough  to 
produce  six  or  eight  flowers,  which  are  better  adapted 
for  mixing  among  cool  Orchids  than  larger  pieces 
would  be. 

Any  plants  which  were  not  re-potted  in  the  autumn, 
and  require  more  room,  or  which  have  become  bare  in 
the  centre,  may  now  be  so  treated,  care  being  taken 
not  to  damage  the  roots  in  the  operation.  In  potting, 
the  plants  should  be  made  firm  by  means  of  small 
sticks,  or  the  weight  of  the  leaves  may  render  the  plants 
unsteady,  causing'' them  to  take  longer  to  get  estab¬ 
lished.  If -kept  a  little  warmer,  and  the  house  well 
damped  down  after  re-potting,  for  a  few  weeks,  they 
will  get  established  more  quickly,  especially  if  they 
have  been  divided  a  good  deal. 

The  trio  of  Lselias  now  in  bud — L.  flava,  L.  cinna- 
barina,  and  L.  harpophylla — are  all  valuable  as  winter- 
blooming  kinds  to  associate  with  the  many  varieties  of 
Lrelia  anceps,  Cattleya  Trianse,  and  C.  Percivaliana, 
and  amply  repay  the  grower  for  any  care  bestowed  on 
them.  Epidendrum  nemorale  majus,  E.  prismato- 
carpum,  and  E.  rhizophorum,  are  all  well  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  The  two  former  are  at  present  in  the  middle 
of  their  growing  season,  and  should  now  be  liberally 
treated.  E.  rhizophorum  is  sometimes  rather  shy  at 
flowering,  but  if  the  growing  shoots  are  trained  round 
sticks,  it  will  probably  be  induced  thereby  to  produce 
its  spikes  of  orange-scarlet  flowers. —  W.  P. 

A  Sulphur-coloured  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei. 

A  vert  distinct  variety  of  this  well-known  Odontoglot 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
&  Co.,  Clapton.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  sulphur- 
yellow,  and  the  latter  have  a  band  of  deeper  yellow 
along  the  centre.  The  basal  half  of  the  lip  is  bright 
yellow  with  two  purple  spots  in  lront  of  the  disc  on  a 
pale  ground.  The  crest,  as  usual,  is  also  closely  lined 
with  purple.  Should  the  flowers  retain  this  hue  under 
a  more  intense  light,  or  even  become  darker,  the  variety 
will  be  an  acquisition,  and  worthy  of  being  added  to  the 
many  fine  varieties  with  a  white  groundwork,  variously 
ornamented  with  violet-purple  blotches. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  IN3IGNE  PUNCTATUM  VIOLACEUM. 
The  recognised  name  of  this  variety  is  C.  i,  Chantinii, 
but  it  is  still  grown  in  many  gardens  under  the  above 
name.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  and  chiefly 
recognised  by  the  rich  colours  of  the  upper  sepal.  The 
lower  half  of  the  latter  is  greenish  yellow,  richly 
blotched  with  brown,  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
upper  half  is  white,  spotted  on  the  lower  part  with 
violet-purple,  and  the  white  extends  along  the  margin 
almost  to  the  base.  The  petals  and  the  lip  are  of  a 
glossy  dark  brown,  and  in  the  former  case  the  dark 
colour  chiefly  pursues  the  course  of  the  venation. 
Individuals  differ  somewhat  in  the  size  of  the  flowers 
and  the  richness  of  the  spotting  on  the  upper  sepal.  In 
any  case  it  is  a  choice  and  ornamental  variety.  We 
noted  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton. 

ANGR/ECUM  hyaloides. 

Contrasted  with  A.  sesquipedale  there  is  a  remark 
able  divergence  in  all  points  of  general  appearance, 
in  A.  hyaloides.  It  is  a  veritable  pigmy,  both  with 
regard  to  the  flowers  and  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
arranged  in  two  obliquely-ascending  ranks,  from  stems 
seldom  exceeding  |-in.  in  length,  and  often  even 
shorter.  The  miniature  flower  spikes  cluster  in  great 
numbers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  generally  project 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  leaves,  and  although 
shorter  than  them,  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  this 
means.  A  large  quantity  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  where  it 
is  just  coming  into  flower.  The  miniature  specimens 
are  grown  in  tiny  Orchid  baskets,  and  when  in  full 
bloom  look  exceedingly  pretty.  We  counted  ten  spikes 
on  one,  and  thirteen  on  another,  the  latter  con¬ 
sisting  of  only  two  or  three  small  crowns.  A  large 
number  of  healthy  well-established  young  plants  of  A. 
sesquipedale  are  also  flowering  freely. 

An/ectochilus  Lowii. 

Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus  and  its  allies  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  but  unfortunately  the  bulk  of 
them  do  not  thrive  satisfactorily  for  any  length  of 
time  under  cultivation.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
best  for  general  decorative  purposes  is  A.  Lowii,  which 
has  rich,  dark,  velvety  green  leaves,  with  golden 
yellow  veins  running  longitudinally  along  their  whole 
length,  and  these  are  joined  by  numerous  lateral  ones 
of  the  same  warm  hue.  The  leaves  are  also  large,  and 
arranged  on  the  ascending  tip  of  a  creeping  rhizome,  as 
is  well  known  to  all  growers  of  this  class  of  plants. 
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When  the  crowns  become  strong  they  are  almost  sure 
to  run  to  flower,  but  the  spike  should  be  pinched  out 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  got  at,  to  prevent  exhaustion  of  the 
foliage,  for  which  the  plant  is  most  highly  valued.  It 
is  the  usual  custom  to  grow  the  Anrectochili  in  a  low 
close  frame  ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  the  species  under 
notice  may  be  seen  on  the  benches  of  a  Phaltenopsis 
house  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton.  Some  variation  may  be  noticed  among  the 
plants,  including  the  bright  green-leaved  form  A.  L. 
virescens. 

Cypripedium  leucorhodum. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  Sedenian  hybrids,  and 
was  derived  from  C.  longifolium  Hartwegii  crossed 
with  C.  Selilimii  albiflorum.  The  flowers,  as  the  name 
implies,  are  a  mixture  of  red  and  white,  the  latter 
preponderating  ;  but  the  one  blends  so  harmoniously 
with  the  other,  that  the  flowers  present  an  exceedingly 
chaste  appearance.  The  upper  sepal  is  suffused  with 
pink  at  the  base,  while  the  edges  and  upper  half  of 
the  petals  are  somewhat  darker  and  of  moderate 
length.  The  short  inflated  lip  is  suffused  with  rose. 
In  all  these  characters  it  will  be  seen  that  the  influence 
of  the  pollen  parent  predominates  ;  and  this  also  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  foliage.  Like  most  of  this 
class,  it  may  be  flowered  at  almost  any  time,  and  may 
be  seen  at  present  in  the  Loyal  Exotic  Nursery,  at 
Chelsea. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  when  there  was  a 
surprisingly  varied  display,  considering  the  season  of 
the  year.  The  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
Nepenthes  that  has  been  exhibited  for  some  years,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  They  consisted 
each  of  a  leaf  with  its  pitcher,  and  represented  a  large 
number  of  species  and  varieties.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  for  the  collection.  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Edmonton,  was  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  for 
a  large  and  attractive  group  of  Eerns.  The  largest 
group  of  Orchids  was  that  shown  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M. P.,  who  exhibited  a  number  of 
hybrid  Dendrobium  seedlings,  which  will  be  described  in 
our  next,  Lselia  pumila,  El  Spirito  Sancto,  and  others. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Glover,  gardener  to  E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Manor 
House,  Wallington,  had  a  fine  plant  of  Lycaste  plana  ; 
Mr.  Myles,  Appley  Towers,  Ryde,  had  Cypripedium 
insigne.  A  plant  of  a  fine  high-coloured  variety  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri  rubra  was  shown  by  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
Esq.,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  to  whom  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  ;  and  a  similar  vote  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  139,  Barry  Road,  East 
Dulwich,  for  Cypripedium  Leeanum  ;  F.  G.  Tautz, 
Esq.  (gardener,  J.  C.  Cowley),  exhibited  Lycaste  plana 
Measuresiana,  L.  S.  Lucyana,  L.  S.  Imperator,  and 
Ccelogyne  lentiginosa.  De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. ,  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks,  exhibited  a  plant  of  the  rare  Lselia 
Crawshayana,  grown  in  a  basket.  Mr.  Harvey, 
Riverdale  Road,  Liverpool,  showed  a  white  variety  of 
Lfelia  anceps  ;  Yanda  Amesiana  was  shown  by  Thos. 
Statter,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Johnson),  Stand  Hall, 
Whitefield,  Manchester.  A  fine  piece  of  Cattleya 
Triame  albescens  was  shown  by  Mr.  P.  Blair,  Trentham 
Gardens,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  exhibited  nine  plants, 
mostly  new  varieties  of  Primula  sinensis,  of  rich  and 
varied  colour  ;  those  certificated  we  shall  allude  to 
next  week.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
showed  a  few  pans  of  species  of  Crocus,  &c.  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  The  Gardens,  Chatsworth,  Derby,  showed  five 
spikes  and  one  flowering  bulb  of  Hippeastrum  aulicum, 
bearing  three  to  four  flowers  each,  and  of  wonderful 
vigour.  He  also  received  a  Cultural  Commendation  for 
a  finely-fruited  plant  of  Carica  Papaya  in  a  pot.  Messrs. 
"VValshaw  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Scarborough,  showed 
flowers  of  a  dwarf  variety  of  Richardia  africana 
(aethiopicum).  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  ex¬ 
hibited  finely-flowered  and  forced  plants  of  Spiraea 
astilboides,  and  a  purplish  black-spathed  Arum. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Mr.  IV. 
Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  showed  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Apples  in  good  condition,  including  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Bismark,  Cellini,  Newtown  Wonder, 
Manks’  Codlin,  Striped  Beefing,  Bedfordshire  Found¬ 
ling,  Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Melon  Apple,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  others. 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont,  showed  main  crop  and  imported 
Spanish  Onions.  Mr.  H.  Morris,  Gian  Afon,  Taibach, 
showed  a  Pine  Apple.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Wallington,  exhibited  some  Apples,  including  Rein- 
borough.  From  the  society’s  gardens,  Chiswick,  came 
a  collection  of  Broccoli,  amongst  which  were  Snow’s 
Winter  White,  White  Sprouting,  Improved  Early 
Purple  Sprouting,  Easter  Day,  Early  Penzance,  and 
Penzance  Early  White 
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THE  STOVE. 

Dieffenbachias.  —  Plants  that  are  getting  leggy 
should  have  their  tops  taken  off  and  inserted  in  60- 
sized  pots,  plunging  the  latter  in  the  frame  used  for 
propagating  purposes.  The  old  stems  may  also  be 
utilised  by  laying  them  on  a  coco-nut  fibre  bed,  and 
covering  them  up  until  buds  are  produced  ;  or,  if  more 
convenient,  they  may  be  cut  up  into  lengths,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  node  or  joint  from  which  buds  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  and  put  singly  into  light  sandy  soil  in  small 
pots.  Be  careful  not  to  over-water  the  tops  till  they 
have  rooted.  The  leaves  may  be  kept  plump  and 
healthy  by  an  occasional  syringing.  Some  of  the  best 
sorts  are  D.  triumphans,  D.  Weirii,  D.  Bausei,  D.  rex, 
D.  regina,  D.  amoena,  D.  Carderi,  D.  Jenmanni, 
D.  magnifica,  and  D.  nobilis.  A  suitable  compost 
consists  of  good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil,  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  sand.  Leave  a  little  air  on  the 
frame  to  allow  the  superfluous  moisture  to  escape. 

Draoenas  and  Pandanits.  —  Old  leggy  plants  of 
Dracaenas  are  never  in  request  for  decorative  purposes. 
With  the  exception  of  D.  Goldieaua,  they  are  easily 
rooted,  so  that  the  old  process  of  ringing  is  quite  un¬ 
necessary.  Preserve  all  the  good  leaves,  inserting  the 
stem  in  light  sandy  soil  in  3-in  pots,  and  treat  in  the 
same  way  as  for  Dieffenbachias.  The  old  stems  may 
be  lightly  buried  in  moist  coco-nut  fibre,  and  when 
they  push  up  little  shoots  cut  these  off  and  root  them. 
D.  Goldieana  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  root  in  this 
way  ;  but  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  care  and  patience, 
the  tops  will  root  and  form  fine  plants. 

Palais. — What  potting  is  required  may  be  done 
now,  before  the  busy  season  conies  on.  Use  a  large 
proportion  of  good  fibrous  loam,  as  the  foliage  is  finer 
and  more  durable  than  when  light  material  is  employed. 
They  will  also  remain  of  a  suitable  size  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  if  not  put  into  too  large  pots.  The 
roots  also  occupy  the  space  much  better,  and  render  the 
matter  of  drainage  of  smaller  importance. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Chrysanthemums — Those  who  still  have  their  cuttings 
in  cold  frames  may  now  introduce  them  into  a  heated 
one  in  order  to  start  them  into  growth,  and  when  this  is 
moving  they  may  be  potted  off  singly.  After  their 
roots  have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil  they  may  be  gradually 
hardened  off  as  the  weather  improves  and  the  light  gets 
stronger,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  kept  dwarf  and 
short-jointed. 

Roses. — Batches  of  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
may  be  introduced  to  any  house  where  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  ranges  from  55°  to  60°,  and  is  allowed  to  rise 
above  that  figure  during  the  day.  Before  doing  so 
they  should  receive  what  pruning  is  necessary.  Tea 
Roses  require  but  little,  while  H.P.’s  must  be  pretty 
closely  cut  back  in  most  cases,  particularly  the  more 
weakly-growing  ones,  whereas  those  that  produce  strong 
and  vigorous  shoots  should  be  left  at  greater  length. 
See  that  the  drainage  is  all  right,  otherwise  water  applied 
will  stand  in  the  pots,  and  in  a  short  time  induce  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  roots.  Forced  Roses  in 
pots  enjoy  a  top-dressing  of  some  kind,  and  there  is 
none  better,  perhaps,  than  well-rotted  cow  manure.  The 
droppings  of  deer  or  sheep  are  very  useful  for  mixing 
with  the  soil  when  potting.  Pig  manure  is  one  of  the 
best  that  can  be  applied  to  them  in  the  open  ground, 
and  if  well  rotted  might  prove  equally  useful  for 
mulching  in  pots.  _ _ 

THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 
Strawberries  in  Pots. — Little  heat  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  plants  newly  put  under  glass  ;  but  this 
should  be  increased  as  growth  proceeds.  When  in 
flower  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be  kept 
tolerably  dry  in  order  to  set  the  fruit.  When  the  latter 
is  pretty  well  advanced  the  temperature  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased  if  the  fruits  are  wanted  early.  Two 
things  necessary  to  be  observed  is  to  give  air  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  whether  the  sun  is  shining  or  not, 
in  order  to  dispel  stagnant  moisture,  and  prevent 
mildew  from  spreading  ;  and  secondly,  if  stood  on 
shelves  they  should  be  kept  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  dry  air  of  a  flue,  or  from  a  chimney  passing 
up  the  back  wall,  otherwise  red  spider  will  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  seriously  damage  the  leaves  and  the 
prospect  of  a  crop. 

Early  Peach  House. — Disbudding  should  not  be 
carried  on  too  severely  at  this  early  period  of  the  year. 
The  strong  shoots  on  the  top  of  the  tree  that  are  not 


required  for  the  next  year  should  first- be  removed,  and 
afterwards  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tree.  Leave 
also  some  foliage  on  the  shoots  beyond  fruits  that  are 
set,  merely  removing  the  tip. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Seed  Lists. — If  not  already  done,  there  should  be  no 
further  delay  in  making  out  the  list  of  necessaries  for 
the  ensuing  season.  It  is  always  the  safest  plan  to 
rely  upon  old  and  well-tested  kinds  for  all  the  main 
crops  ;  but  a  little  latitude  may  always  be  allowed  for 
speculation  with  new  sorts,  in  order  to  determine  their 
relative  values  for  any  particular  district. 

Parsley. — Where  the  precaution  has  not  been  taken 
of  planting  some  of  this  useful  vegetable  in  a  frame,  or 
potting  it  up,  a  supply  may  be  obtained  by  forcing  old 
roots,  provided  that  out  of  doors  is  failing  owing  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate  or  the  vicinity  of  smoky  towns. 
Lift  good  strong  roots,  plant  them  in  light  soil  in 
boxes,  and  stand  the  latter  in  a  warm  place.  They 
will  soon  push  leaves  in  the  same  way  as  Sea  Kale  or 
Dandelion  roots. 

- - 

Gardeners'  Improvement  Societies. 


Reading. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  the  6th  inst.,  when  there  was  a  full  attendance  of 
members.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  Lees  (chairman)  occupied  the  chair. —Mr. 
J.  Pound,  jun.,  read  the  annual  report,  which  stated 
that  the  association  numbered  120  members.  Fourteen 
meetings  had  been  held  during  the  year  and  had  been 
well  attended.  The  committee  wished  to  thank  Mr.  A. 
Sutton  for  his  kindness  in  granting  the  use  of  the  room 
for  meetings,  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  meetings  by  reading  papers  and  by  exhibiting 
plants  and  various  other  produce,  and  those  who  had 
helped  financially.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  steps 
would  shortly  be  taken  towards  the  formation  of  a 
library  of  works  on  horticulture.  The  report  concluded 
by  stating  that,  while  the  committee  looked  back  over 
the  past  year  with  considerable  satisfaction  at  what  had 
been  accomplished,  they  should  endeavour  to  make  the 
association  still  more  successful  than  in  the  past  ;  let 
them  endeavour  to  make  it  worthy  of  its  name  and  of 
the  important  centre  in  which  it  was  situate  ;  and  let 
them  also  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  result  of 
the  valuable  information  disseminated  among  their 
members  should  be  seen  in  the  advancement  of  horti¬ 
culture.  The  financial  statement  showed  the  receipts 
to  have  been  £27  17 s.  6 d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£10  5s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £17  12s.  The 
report  and  balance  sheet  were,  on  the  proposition  of  the 
chairman,  unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  W.  I.  Palmer 
was  re-elected  President,  Mr.  Lees  chairman,  Mr.  T. 
Turton  vice-chairman,  Mr.  J.  Woolford  treasurer,  Mr. 
J.  Pound,  jun.,  secretary,  and  Messrs.  Fife  and  Phillips 
auditors.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  officers 
and  to  Mr.  A.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  Pound,  jun.,  was  very 
heartily  thanked  for  his  excellent  services. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Improved  Blackberries. — A  correspondent,  “  D.  Brown," 
would  be  obliged  if  some  reader  would  kindly  tell  him  where  he 
can  obtain  any  improved  varieties  of  the  common  Bramble. 

Mar£chal  Niel  Rose. — John  Drage  :  Your  Marechal  Niel 
Rose  seems  to  have  been  induced  to  make  tall  and  sappy  growth, 
hence  the  wood  is  not  hard  enough  to  produce  blooming  shoots, 
only  b’ind  ones.  As  the  retention  of  blind  shoots,  especially  at 
the  extremity  of  12-ft.  growths,  can  be  of  no  future  benefit, 
it  is  advisable  to  cut  back  below  these  premature  shoots, 
and  start  dormant  buds,  which  being  on  harder  wood 
may  produce  fine  blooms.  But  should  that  not  be  the  case,  it  is 
certain  that  shoots  which  break  closer  back,  or  ho  ne,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  will  be  far  more  serviceable  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  grand  lot  of  bloom  for  the  following  season  than  would 
result  if  the  present  weak  shoots  remain.  Marechal  Niel  blooms 
usually  on  side  shoots  from  9  ins.  to  15  ins.  long.  With  respect 
to  green-fly,  fumigate  freely  on  any  quiet  evening  by  using 
tobacco-paper.  A  saturation  of  the  house  in  smoke  for  half  an 
hour  from  tobacco-paper  will  destroy  all  fly  thoroughly.  Fumi¬ 
gating  should  be  carefully  attended  to  up  to  the  time  the  buds 
show  colour  ;  but  when  the  blooms  are  expanding  it  will  often 
do  harm.  In  any  case,  if  properly  attended  to  throughout  the 
early  stage  of  growth,  there  should  be  little  fly  to  trouble  when 
the  blooms  are  opening.  As  to  mildew,  it  is  sometimes  checked 
by  dusting  the  foliage  with  fine  powder  of  sulphur  when  slightly 
damped  ;  but  the  best  general  plan  is  to  mix  some  sulphur  with 
soapy  water  and  coat  the  hot-water  pipes  with  it  whilst  hot,  say 
about  once  in  three  or  four  days,  if  the  mildew  be  virulent, 
keeping  the  house  close.  As  a  mere  deterrent,  a  coating  once 
week  will  do  very  well.  Mildew  often  results  from  exposure  to 
cold  currents  of  air. 

Names  of  Plants. — D.  Cromhie :  Euonymus  fimbriatus,  a 
greenhouse  plant  which  flowers  pretty  regularly  when  allowed 
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to  get  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high.  G.  Haig :  Not  an  Oncidium,  but 
Brassavola  venosa,  and  a  very  large  flower  of  it.  W.J.D.: 
Cryptomeria  japonica. 

The  Sun,  The  Moon,  and  the  Earth. — Novice :  When  the 
sun  is  personified  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  masculine  gender,  and 
the  moon  and  the  earth  in  the  feminine.  Shelley  speaks  of  the 
moon  as  a  maiden—"  That  orbid  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 
whom  mortals  call  the  moon." 

Communications  Received. — W.  T.  D.  (Apples  next  week)  — 
G.  E.  B.— C.  W.  S.— W.  C.-J.  P.  K J.  L.— D.  P.  L  -J.  P.— 
P.  B.— W.  McK.— C.  T.-A.  G  — R.  F.— W.  W.— C.  B.  G. 


Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 

When  sending  Flowers  or  Fruits  for  identification  it 
is  requested  that  not  more  than  six  be  sent  at  one  time, 
that  the  specimens  be  good  ones,  and  all  legibly 
numbered. 

- - 

TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIYED. 


Odt  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  10 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms..  4  0  8  0 

Azalea - doz.  sprays  0  8  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  bunches  4  0  9  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  0  6  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  12  bunches  6  0  18  0 
Epiphyilum.doz  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  3  0  5  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  9  0  IS  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  9  16 
Lapageria.  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  5  0  8  0 
Lilium,  various.  12  bis.  1  0  8  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  16 


s.d. 

MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  1  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  1  0 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  4  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  1  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  4  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 

Roses . per  dozen  1  6 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  1  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  1  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  1  0 
Stephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuheroses,  per  dozen.  1  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9 
Violets..  ..12 bunches  1  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  1  6 
- Parine,  per  bueh.  3  0 


s.d. 
9  0 
6  0 
4  0 
2  6 

1  6 


New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

T AMES  CARTER  &  Co.,  have  one  of  the 

f  ’  largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Carter’s  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGUE. 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


8  0 
1  6 
1  0 
12  0 
1  6 
3  0 

3  0 
2  0 
2  0 

2  0 
1  6 
2  0 
2  6 

4  0 


maud  DAO  T?  0  hi  pots,  12s.,  18s.,  and  24  s.  per  doz. 
other  AUDCiD  and  upwards. 

VINUQ  in  all  the  leading  kinds.  Planting 
bll fl F  £j  VlllCiO  Canes,  5s.  and  7s.  6d.  each.  Fruiting 
Canes,  10s.  6 d.  each. 

STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  US 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS 

Catalogues  with  'prices  and.  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Azalea  .. .  .per  dozen24  0  42  0 
Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

specimens,  each  16  5  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracama  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
’Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Poinsettia,  per  dozen  9  0  IS  0 

Primula  ....per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Solanums _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  8  0  10  0 
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Ireland  &  Thomson,  SI,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh. — Vege¬ 
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FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATE ,  EDINBURGH 
CENTENARY  SHOW,  1889. 

We  have  pleasure  in  offering  this  most  distinct 
variety.  It  is  a  deep  crimson,  and  of  robust  growth, 
and  should  prove  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  class. 

Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  plants  in  March. 
3s.  6d.  each  ;  two  for  6s.  6d.  ;  three  for  9 s. 

DESCRIPTIVE  NOVELTY  LIST  POST  FREE. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

iljjjtpatttltcitmm  (Brourttjs, 


Peter  Henderson  Sc  Co  .  35,  37,  Cortland  Street,  New  York, 
U.S.A  —Manual  of  Everything  for  the  Gaiden. 

Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford. — Choice  Varieties  of  Seeds,  Potatos, 
and  Roots. 

J.  E.  Barnes,  9,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich. — Vegetable, 
Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds. 

Dickson  &  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh.— Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  &c. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  January  11th, 
was  29’97  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  29’58  ins.  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  the  highest  30 ’21  ins.  on 
Tuesday  evening.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
was  47  '6°,  and  9 ’9°  below  the  average  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
showed  a  considerable  excess  on  each  day  of  the  week, 
the  warmest  day  beiDg  Monday.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  was  S.W.,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the 
air  averaged  18 ’8  miles  per  hour,  which  was  5  6  miles 
above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen 
years.  Rain  fell  on  five  days  of  the  week,  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  0'40  of  an  inch.  The  duration  of 
registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was  10  T  hours, 
against  10 '5  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  13  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ,  report  large  supplies  of 
medium  quality  English  Red  Clover,  which  finds  few 
buyers  at  present  prices  asked  by  dealers.  Alsike  has 
advanced  4s.  per  cwt.  "White  Clover  firmer.  Rye 
Grasses  steady. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

January  15  th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  IS  0  —  8t.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lh.  2  0  4  0  1  Plums . j-sieve 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d.  i 


Artichokes,  Glohe,doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  . . .  .per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages. ...  per  doz.  1  6 
Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  09  16 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 


s.d.  s.d. 


2  6 
3  0 
2  6 


6  0 


Herbs  ....per  hunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6  5  3 
Parsley. . .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0  18 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  tGn ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70 s.  per  con. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SmaU  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.}  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  TV ednesday  Morning. 


FOKUST  HILL,  L02TB02T,  S.E, 

All  who  desire  to  have  a  constant  and 
plentiful  supply  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  should  procure  their  plants  and 

SEEDS  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Our  “AMATEURS'  GARDENING  GUIDE,”  the 

most  interesting  and  instructive  Catalogue  of  the  season, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to 
all  applicants. 


STUART  &  MEIN, 

KELSO,  SCOTLAND. 

GENUINE  &  RELIABLE  SEEDS, 


W  FROMOW  &  SONS  beg  to  intimate  to 

.  all  requiring  reliable  KITCHKN  GARDEN  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  that  their  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwar  led  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Prices  will  be 
found  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  good  quality. 

Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers  suit¬ 
able  for  Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks, 
Squares,  Ac.  _ _ . 

W.  FROMOW  SONS, 

Sutton  Court  Nursery  &Seed  Establishment, 

CHISWICK,  LONDON,  W. 


“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success.” 

HUGHES’ mlfcnciDE 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Dog  and  Biid  Fanc  ers  should  all  use  it 
Housewives  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant 
Bleacher,  and  Cleanser  when  washinq  Under 
Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  Cd.. &4s  6d  • 

5  gallon  7s.  6d.,  1  gallon  12s.  6d.,  or  less  in  larger  quantities! 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE, 
its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  Post  free 
on  receipt  of  application,  addressed  to 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Manchester. 

anIpatentledfSe  House!  L°nd°n  ***  Merchants’ 
NRW  YORK.— RopgEB  &  Soxs, 
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JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Boses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Sox,  High  View  Nurseries. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES/7 

IJOBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
V  Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THITi  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

AWARDED  SILVER  MEDAL  and  TWENTY  GE RTI FIC \TES, 

qT-ii©  Finest  Collection,  In,  Europe , 

MRS.  S.  COLEMAN  (awarded  six  First  Class  Certificates) 
golden  bronze  sport,  shaded  rose,  from  Princess  of  Wales. 
5s.  each ;  3  for  12s.  6 d. 

ADA  SPAULDING,  the  largest  incurved  variety  ever  raised  ; 
colour  deep  rose,  with  lighter  centre.  Won  Harrison  and 
four  other  Cups  and  Prizes  in  America  as  the  best  seedling. 
5s.  each. 

JOHN  LAMBERT,  sport  from  Lord  Alcester,  a  soft  creamy 
yellow,  shaded  rose  ;  distinct  and  superior  to  Emily  Dale  or 
Golden  Queen  in  build  and  colour,  considered  the  best  of 
the  Queen  family.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Orders  executed  in  rotation  early  in  March.  I  hold  the  stock 
of  these  three  grand  novelties.  No  exhibitor  can  win  in  future 
without  them)  Catalogue  of  over  100  splendid  novelties  and 
general  stock,  in  press,  price  6d.,  gratis  to  customers  ;  culture  by 
E.  Molyneux,  W.  Tunniiigton,  and  C.  Orchard. 


ROBERT  OWEN, 

Floral  Nursery, 


MAIDENHEAD. 


By  Royal  Appointment  By  Royal  Warrant 
Seedsmen  to  Seedsmen  to 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 


GARDEN  SEEDS 


LITTLE  &BALLANTYNE 

Hate  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  publication  of  their 
Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  1890,  which  may  he 
had  free  ou  application.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
reliable,  true  to  name,  strong  growth.  Seed  Potatos 
specially  grown  for  seed  on  new  land. 

Collections  of  Seeds,  suitable  for  every  garden, 
from  5s.  upwards,  carriage  free. 

Royal  Seed  and  Nursery  Establishment, 

CARLISLE. 

FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT 


rpiH  T  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 

rHUI  I  a  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 


ROSES. 


20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz. ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 


ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. -91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80.000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 


SEEDS  &  BULBS. 


Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go. 

WORCESTER. 


Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  ; — “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘  Garden  Pots.’ 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  lil:e  them  better  than  any  o'liers  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ; — “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  '  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest." 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 

RICHARD  SAHKEY  &  SOR,  Bulwell  Potteries, NOTTINGHAM. 


m 

OpALL  J^inds^ 


^ho  Cultivate  go©  K»nJ)Sm^j 

T.  .  TRUE  TO 

^lvst^tedListju1ST0F  ^mtSj 
P  StampJ^.  IaGratis.. 


JARMAN’S 
“UNIVERSAL”  COLLECTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY. 
VEGETABLES. — 2?.  6tZ.,  5s.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  42 s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS. — R-,  2s.  6cZ.,  5s.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6fZ.,  and  42s. 

All  t'ost  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 
FOR  6  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  ov.r  large  Seed  Manual,  gratis  and  post  free. 

Sz  CO., 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


NETW  CUCUMBER, 

LOCKIE’S  PERFECTION. 


HaviDg  purchased  the  stock  of  this  sterling  new  variety,  has 
much  pleasure  to  introduce  it.  and  can  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence  recommend  it  as  the  best  Cucumber  ever  sent  out. 

FOE  LIST  OF  TESTIMONIALS,  £c.,  SEE  CIRCULAR. 

Price  per  Packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  of  London, 
are  sole  Wholesale  Agents. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 

Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LOUDON,  S.f. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice  and  interesting 
collection  in  the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse, 
and  Hardy  Ferns. 

Partially  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


C9TB9tl'8 


MILLTRAQK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  Cd.  per  coke, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  &  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

LONDON,  N. 


0.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Peg  to  offer  a  large  and.  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 

EKSilT  TRFCQ  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
rslUlS  I  SB-i-U  and  Private  Gardens. 

nnqcq  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
nUd£3.  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

EHJfiri'lFiEUnBfHjC  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
rinULiJUEf'iUnUMO  bu(Js.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Pontieum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 
CONIFERS.  —A  large  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

QH3IIRQ  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
O ! 1 1 1 U !l O i  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TPCEQ  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
I  ia-n-O.  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  For  Coverts,  Screens,  &c.  All  grown  by 

pi  I  Sfl  0 r D Q  In  large  variety,  for  Walls.  Trellises,  Rock- 
UL!!Y!  Dt.nO  work,  &e.,  including  1  heir  celebrated  Clematis. 


G.  J.  <£•  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NFW  P.iFMATIS  MRS,  baron  veillard, 

ubumn  I  IW)  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jackmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  "of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  be  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 

made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 


The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 

WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company. 

iiddpd  nonmin  or  pi  api/cdi  a  do  o  c  r.i .  ^ <■  ,  ,  ,  , .  ,-rm  .  ~  .  ..  J 


UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address — HOT  WATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

^ave  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  ( Z 

\MIICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ItOUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 

It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 


PATENT 
9090 


) 


known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints— viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


SECTION  OF  PATENT  JOINT 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c, 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 

GARDENING  BOOKSt 


Greenhouses.  —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
StagiDg,  all  glass,  Ac. ,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
he  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56 s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6tf.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  J-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans  &c  free 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 

THE  ENEMY  TO  FROST. 

For  preserving  your  PLANTS  and  GLASS 
from  Frost,  Damp  and  Cold  Winds. 

“FUR  BAIZE33 

MADE  from  UNDRESSED  WOOL  and  FUR. 
More  effective,  durable,  and  cheaper  than  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  yet  introduced. 

To  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 


u 


OSMAN  Sz  Co., 

Manufacturers  &  Merchantsof all  Horticultural  Sundries, 

132,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 


c. 


FRAZER 

Horticultural 
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’S  EXECUTORS, 

Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 


Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

6  ft.  by  3  ft . £2  0s.  |  „  .  .  ,  .  . 

12  ft.  by  3  ft .  £3  15s.  /  CamaSe  and  packing  free. 


FORCING  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
and  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with 
iron  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing. 

2  Lights  and  Framing,  8  ft,  by  6  ft.)  Carriage  (  £2  135.  6d. 

£  »  „  ,,  16  ft.  by  6  ft.  I  and  I  £5  4s.  6d, 

f  >>  n  »  32  ft.  by  6  ft.  (  packing  |  £11  0s.  0f7. 

5  »  „  „  60  ft.  by  6  ft.)  free.  l£20  Os.  Of?. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse ,  Garden  Frames ,  Propagators , 
Handlights,  &c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


PIC  RENA,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BL  ACK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1SS7. 
“Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectuallv  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  aud  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  Ail  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  £  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1SSS. 

“Gentlemen— I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in-  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  -ought  to 
command  a  good  sale,  |§igned)  „B,  s.  WILLIAMS." 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 cl.,  and  3s.  3d.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  cjallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s,  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon.. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURG  H . 

SPECIAL  agents — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &.  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

Bentleys  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentlej7’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  Wc  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.” 

— FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO — 

JOSEPH  BENTEEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-H U M BER,  HULL. 


TEE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6d., 
post  free. 

THE  TUBEROUS  3EG-QNIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AUD  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — • 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOE  THE  HOSE 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 d.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best 

book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick  ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
—A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s. 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  -  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  Id. 

11  Gardening  World’’  Office,  17,  Catherine  St,  W.C. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


The  Carnation 


AND 


Picotee 


5 


ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 


With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation 


1® 


S.  DODWmi, 


» 


HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 


PR  I  (  IN  2s.  (id.,  POST  FREE. 
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CADBURY’S  COCOA 
is  closely  allied  to  milk  in  ^ 
the  large  proportion  of  V 
flesh-forming  &  strength-  ^ 
sustaining  elements  that  it  ij, 
contains.  It  is  prepared  on 
the  principle  of  excluding  "5 
the  superabundance  of 
fatty  indigestible  matter  ^ 
with  which  Cocoaabounds  ^ 
— supplying  a  refined  thin  ^ 
infusion  of  absolutely  pure  ^ 
cocoa,  exhilarating  and  ^ 
refreshing,  for  Breakfast,  X 
Luncheon,  Tea,  or  Supper 
— giving  staying  power, 
and  imparting  new  life  > 
and  vigour  to  growing  ^ 
Children,  and  those  of 
delicate  constitutions.  \- 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE — absolutely  BEST. 


CADBURYS  COCOA 


Printed,  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London."^  C.,  JaD.  IS,  IS90. 
Agents  ;  fcr  Scotland^-Messrs.  J.  Menzjes  &  Co,,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast,  Foi  Manchester — Mr,  John  Heywood. 


Vol.  VI. — No.  282.  | °covLxt Gard^w.c!'1 1  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  25th,  1890. 


j  Registered  at  the  General  Post ) 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  j 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1J3. 


QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  from  best  Collec- 

tion  in  the  North.  50,000  rooted  and  now  ready,  from 
2s.  perdoz.  Cuttings,  half-price.  List  gratis. — W.  THOMPSON 
Union  Bridge,  Pemberton. 

/CRCHID  Buyers  should  write  for  List  of 

V_x  130  sorts,  growing  in  pots,  baskets,  and  coik,  from  Is. 
each.— Address  Plant  Club,  Woodville,  Kirkstall,  Leeds. 

New  and  choice  selected  chry- 

SANTHEMUMS.  —  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on 
application  to  G.  STEVENS,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney, 
London,  S.W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

Ferns  1  Ferns  ! !  Ferns  1 1 1 
pHEAP  TRADE  OEFER,  in  20  most  sale- 

VO  able  sorts,  12s.  100.  Adiantum  euneatum,  Pteris  Magii, 
&c.  Packed  free  for  cash. — SMITH,  Loudon  Fern  Nursery, 
140,  Loughboro'  Road,  Brixton. 

ENTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  63. — ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

/CHOICE  NAMED  AURICULAS.— Good 

Flowering  Plants  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Strong  offshoots  of  the  same  kinds,  well  established,  at  4s.  per 
doz.  List  and  prices  on  application — WILLIAM  GOLBY, 
Edgend  Nursery,  Brierfield,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (rooted),  now  ready. 

V  “Best  exhibition  and  decorative  varieties  2s.  per  dozen. 
List  free. — A.  J.  WESTON,  Cavendish  Nursery,  Balliam,  S  W. 

ROSES!  ROSES!!  ROSES  !!  .'—The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now.— JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

Greenhouse  fires,  stoves,  Ac.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  —For  price  apply  G.  J.  EYESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham. 


ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

ly/TESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  Nur- 

Lf-J-  serymen,  Sidcup,  and  2S5,  2S6,  2S7,  2SS,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

OWEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen's  Imperial 
Tuberous  Begonias,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is.,  Is.  63., 
and  2s.  63.  pkt ;  Tubers,  3s.  63.,  5s.,  7s.  63.  doz.  Owen's  Imperial 
Primulas,  certificated  and  commended  by  R.H.8.,  seed,  mixed, 
Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 d.  pkt.  List  free.— R.  OWEN,  Florist, 
Maidenhead. 

■WILLIAMS’  NEW  ORNAMENTAL- 

y  T  LEAVED  BEET  (McGregor’s  Favourite).— Awarded 
First  Class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  rich  bronzy  crimson  colour,  narrow,  arching, 
about  6  to  8  inches  long,  and  fold  inwards.  Per  Packet,  Is.— 
B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON.  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N, 


Silver  Sand  1 ! 

UIOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
?JLyears-  Telegrams:  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon.  ’ 


T3EGONIAS  A  SPECIALTY.  —  Awarded 

iWJ?ur  Medals.  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plant.  In 
beautifully  illustrated  Packets,  choice  mixed  Single  or  Double 
varieties,  Is  ,  2s.  63.,  and  5s.  per  packet.  Collections -Single, 
\anet?es>  seParate,  5s.  Gd.  ;  6  ditto,  3s.  Tubers, 
19c  +  fr°m  12s.  to  42s.  per  doz  ,  Unnamed  Seedlings, 

12s  to  21s.  per  doz;  Bedding,  choicest,  6s.  and  9s.  per  doz.; 
rwfSUame9  ?°utlles'  fr01n  42s,  per  doz  ;  Unnamed,  very 
fe?4\aJld  30s'  per  doz- ■'  choicest  Mixed,  18s.  per  doz. 
LOGUES  ratis°m  US  t0  procure  our  splendid  strain.  CATA- 
JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Begonia  Growers,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


LAIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  McCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley — per  pkt.,  Is  ,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Mi  11  track 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

SUTTON’S  MAMMOTH  LONGPOD 

BROAD  BEAN. — The  earliest  Bean  in  cultivation,  and 
remarkable  for  great  size  and  suitability  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  Flavour  excellent.  Mr  W.  Leaney,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Walter  Warde,  says  “  I  exhibited  at  the  Rose  Show  a  dish  of 
vour  Mammoth  Longpod  Beans,  not  for  competition,  and 
received  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  The  Beans  averaged  6  and  7 
beans  in  a  pod.  Splendid  flavour.”  Price  of  Seed,  2s.  per  quart. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 

BOYCE’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 

Contains  Complete  Directions  upon  Cultivation,  also 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  1070  Vars.,  price  43.  Strong  Cuttings, 
Is  33.  per  doz.  Rooted  Cuttings,  ready  shortly,  2s.  per  doz.— 
W.E.  BOYCE,  F.N.C.S.  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N, 

BEGONIA  SEEDS — Sow  now.  The  best 

and  cheapest  is  Box'sStrain— surest  of  germination,  finest 
of  flowers.  Single  varieties,  half  packet,  63. ;  per  packet,  Is. 
and  2s.  63. ;  collection  S  colours,  2s.  63,  Double  varieties,  half 
packet,  103.  ,  per  packet,  Is.  63.  and  2s.  63.  ;  collection  S 
colours,  5s.  TUBERS — Six  choice  Singles  and  six  choice 
Doubles,  superior  to  named  sorts,  all  separate  colours,  21s.  the 
12,  post  free  Most  complete  LIST  in  the  Trade,  gratis.— 
JOHN  R  BOX  (for  10  years  J  Laing’s  Sole  Partner),  Seedsman 
and  Begonia  Grower,  Croydon.  (Quote  this  Paper  ) 

■WILLIAMS’  NEW  VEGETABLE.  — 

T  V  Earley’s  Hardy  Curled  Sprout.  This  new  variety  was 
raised  by  Mr.  William  Earley,  of  Ilford.  He  describes  it  as 
follows:— “A  cross  between  the  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Kale, 
Scotch  Curled.”  The  latter  was  crossed  with  Brussels  Sprout 
pollen.  This  has  produced  a  robust  variety,  with  true  Brussels 
Sprout  habit,  the  foliage  being  midway  between  the  two 
parents.  Per  Packet,  2s.  63.— B  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  Upper  Holloway,  London. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Selection  of  100 

Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  15s.  or  2s.  63.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  be  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application. — 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 

'jV/TURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

*  Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  ail  Seedsmen 


-  -  -  - 07  -  -7 ‘ " J 

ana  Sunanesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO. 
Ashby,  Horncastle. 


MURRAY,  West 


SHALLOTS  — Large  Red,  finest  exhibition 

sort,  103.  per  lb.;  2  lbs.,  Is  43.;  post  free.  Send  for 
Catalogue  of  reliable  Garden  Seeds,  indispensable  for  com¬ 
petition.  —  BELL,  STUART  &  Co.,  Chapelhill  Nursery 
Rothesay,  N.B. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent  • 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life! 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

/COPPER  INDESTRUCTIBLE  LABELS 

for  Plants,  Trees,  Pots,  and  Borders  (Chandler’s  Patent) ; 
simple,  effective,  imperishable  ;  name  written  (indented)  with  a 
Pencil.  Supplied  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers, 
or  direct  from  Mr.  A.  CHANDLER,  Kingskersweil,  Devon. 
Samples  and  prices  free  on  application. 

PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard”  Tree  Pruners 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Banksian  Medal  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the  “  Giant  ”  Pruner,  the  “  Myticuttah,” 
and  the  “AERIAL”  Pruning  Saws  and  Hooks,  &c.,  &c.  Sol’d 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Priee  Lists  may  be  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 

Brown  fibrous  peat  for  orchids, 

31s.  6d.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each  ;  10  Bags,  45 s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £5 
per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £6  6s.  per  Truck  of  6  Tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Camberley, Surrey. 

rpO  COMPETITORS  and  all  who  require 

Seeds  and  Plants  of  the  choicest  and  most  reliable  kinds, 
we  offer  to  send  our  new  Catalogue  and  Comperitor's  Guide  (128 
pages),  gratis  and  post  free.  TEN  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 
were  awarded  our  strains  of  Vegetables  at  the  great  Vegetable 
Conference  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  18S9 
NINE  FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  and  “Commendations 
of  Strains”  have  been  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  last  two  years  to  our 
Florists’  Flowers,  most  of  them  after  trial  at  Chiswick.— 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists,  Rothesay,  Scotland. 


T 


J 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the. 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfrjars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world.— ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London;  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh  ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

HOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

AMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

E&  F.  NEWTON,  Horticultural  Builders, 

•  Hot- water  Engineers,  Patentees  of  the  Rolled  Steel 
Galvanised  “Reform”  Sash  Bars,  and  manufacturers  of  every 
description  of  Greenhouses,  &e. — Works  and  Offices  :  Hitchin. 

QMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

O  BOATS.  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free  — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  Advert.,  page  335. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  —  An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  63.,  3s.,  5s.  63.  Tins,  15s.  63.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. —A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  Witli  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  13.  — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is. ,  2s.  63.,  5s.  63.,  and  10s.  63.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  orapply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

PRUNING  SEASON. — The  judicious  prun¬ 
ing  of  Trees,  so  essential  to  bearing  and  formation,  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  neglected,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable 
and  effective  tool  to  reach  and  prune  shoots  at  a  height  where  a 
ladder  is  required.  This  want  has  been  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner,  which  has  gained  high- 
class  Testimonials  upon  its  merits.  Testimonial  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — “  Y'our  Patent  Hook 
Tree  Pruner  is  a  first-class  instrument,  superseding  all  others, 

”  Lists  and  Testimonials  free  from  leading  Horticulturists, 

»  Pofonfiooc  GEO  r!APPT\T  Xr  fiAVS!  A 


w. 


&c 


&<?.,  or  Patentees,  GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  63, 


GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes.  63.  and  Is,,  from  the  trade.' 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited). 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  63.  and  3s.  each.dnd 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNE  TT  & 
BEALE,  238,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London,  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY  NEXT. 


1,000  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  including  some  of  the  best 
known  varieties,  Pyramid  and  Dwarf-trained  FRUIT  TREES, 
fine  collection  of  Home-grown  LILIES,  LILIUM  AURATUM 
from  Japan,  1,000  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  Crowns.  EVER¬ 
GREENS,  CONIFERS,  and  other  ornamental  SHRUBS, 
HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUSES,  and  other  BULBS, &c. 


MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  the 

above  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King 
Street,  Covent  GardeD,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY 
NEXT,  January  29th  and  February  1st,  at  Half-past  Twelve 
o’cloek  precisely  each  day. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


THURSDAY  NEXT. 


Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  and  Enor¬ 
mous  Importations  from  Japan. 

MR,  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 

AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street-, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT,  January  30th, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  a  fine  Importation  of 
ANGRJECUM  SESQUIPEDALE,  and  a  line  lot  of  Choice 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  (many  in  flower  and  hud)  Ai-o 
enormous  Importations,  just  received  from  Japan,  comprising 
30,000  Grand  Bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM  (a  large  number  in 
cases  as  received),  lotted  for  Private  Buyers  and  the  Trade. 
Also  L.  SPECIOSUM  ALBUM  and  RUBRUM,  L.  KRAMERI, 
L.  LONGIFLORUM,  L.  FOLIS  ALB1S  MARGINATIS,  &c.  : 
10,000  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  Crowns,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had, 


MONDAY  NEXT. 

DUTCH  BULBS,  consisting  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CRO¬ 
CUS,  and  NARCISSUS,  about  300  lots  of  English-grown 
LILiES  in  great  variety,  DAFFODILS,  HARDY  BULBS,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. ,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  Jan.  27th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

15,000  Lilium  auratum. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT, 
January  29th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  15,000 
splendid  Bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM.  a  quantity  of  LILIUM 
MACRANTHUM  RUBRUM  and  ALBUM,  a  large  number 
of  various  English-grown  LILIES,  HARDY  BULBS,  TUBE¬ 
ROSES,  STANDARD,  HALF-STANDARD,  and  DWARF 
ROSES,  and  a  choice  assortment  of  GREENHOUSE  FERNS, 
PALMS,  &e. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Orchids. 

1X/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

_LY_L  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.  C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  January 
31st,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  a  large  quantity  of 
valuable  ORCHIDS,  from  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. ;  also  new 
CCELOGYNE,  and  ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  from  various 
collections. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

THE 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEYOLENT  INSTITUTION. 


A  T  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING 

of  the  Members  of  this  Institution,  held  on  Thursday, 
the  16th  inst.,  for  the  Election  of  Nine  Pensioners,  the  following 
was  the  result  of  the  poll 


Votes.  Name. 

3241  James  Baillie  (elected) 
23S  Henry  Bartholomew 
711  Thomas  Benning 
1545  Sarah  Brush  (elected) 

795  William  Bunn 
2369  Sophia  Burt  (elected) 

213  James  Bush 
240  John  Butler 
1537  Robert  Cox  (elected) 

172  Jonah  Dickenson 
694  James  Gage 
458  Thomas  Goodwin 
488  Isaac  Gibbons 

50,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

17th  January,  1890. 


Votes.  Name. 

648  George  Hinxman 
572  David  Innes 
353  Louisa  Jennings 
1435  Maria  Milley  (elected) 

1890  Mary  Ann  Jlilroy  (elected) 
476  Benjamin  Morrell 
170  Jane  Eliza  Nichols 
1568  Elizabeth  Parker  (elected) 
771  Joseph  Henry  Poole 
767  Henry  Primmer 
1213  James  Robinson  (elected) 
1493  George  Win.  Young 

(elected) 

EDWARD  R.  CUTLER,  Sec. 


ORCHIDS. 


The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JQHTf  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  vnth 
prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

ThandnNeuyrseries,  DARSTONTnEAR  LIVERPOOL. 


,  Write 


to 


of  all  Kinds' 


^ho  Cultivate  800  K|fJ?  M 
^LUSTRATEDLlS tj  AListof  n'ames, 

S>  StAMPJ#  f  \  GRATi 


My  Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF 

FRESH  &  SELF-GROIN  SEEDS, 

English  Edition,  is  now  ready,  includes 
all  the  Finest  Novelties  of  the  Season, 
and  may  he  had  Post  Free  en  application. 
Id.  Post  Card. 

Please  quote  “  The  Gardening  World.” 

My  business  is  the  Oldest  and  Largest  in 
Erfurt,  and  supplies  Private  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs  only.  More  than  60.000  parcels  are 
sent  yearly  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

I  offer  my  seeds  at  mneli  lower  prices  than  any 
English  or  Continental  Seed  House  of  good  repute,  and 
guarantee  besides  self-grown,  genuine  and  fresh  Seeds 
only.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  tile  greater  part  of 
all  Seeds  sold  in  England  or  America  is  grown 
in  Germany,  especially  in  or  near  Erfurt,  the 
Garden  Town  of  Germany. 

The  fashion  of  most  Seed  houses  is  to  advertise  by 
presenting  a  catalogue,  printed  and  covered  in  the  most 
expensive  and  luxurious  style,  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver.  Who  pays  for  this  ?  The  seed-buying  public  ! 
Compare  these  Catalogues’  prices  with  mine,  please,  and 
you  will  see  the  difference  yourself ! 

Furnishing  you  with  my  Catalogue  I  place 
my  stores  at  your  very  door,  and  enable 
Customers  thousands  of  miles  away  to  obtain 
their  supplies  as  safely  and  cheaply  as  if  they 
called  in  person  at  my  establishment. 

Ordered  Seeds  will  arrive  in  Great  Britain 
within  a  few  days,  and  are  offered  and  sent 
PACKAGE  and  POSTAGE  FREE. 

Direct  Correspondence.  No  Agents. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


F.  C.  HEINEMANN, 


Grower,  GERMANY. 


GOLD  MEDAL. 

Quite  the  most  Original  Catalogue  in  the  Trade.  Terms  and  Prices 
certainly  the  best.  Post  Free  to  every  applicant. 

EVERY  GARDENER  should  in 
his  own  interest  see  our  Cata¬ 
logue,  as  a  number  of  specially 
good  things  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  us.  We  specially 
urge  gardeners  to  write  for  it. 
THE  NEW  JAPANESE 
PRIMULAS  are  the  most  re¬ 
markable  flowers  in  this  group 
ever  introduced,  they  will  one 
day  be  as  generally  grown  as 
Primula  sinensis.  Three 
medals  in  three  weeks.  These 
are  of  such  very  special  char¬ 
acter  that  every  lover  of  very 
choice  flowers  should  see  our 
list.  Gems  for  cutting. 

GOLD  MEDAL  for  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  which  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  trade.  Every  lover  of 
Begonias  should  see  our  list. 
We  are  very  strong  here. 
SEEDS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFAC¬ 
TION— Our  great  strength  as  a 
seed  firm,  and  the  cause  of  our 
extraordinary  increasing  trade 
isthehigh qnalityof  our  flower 
seeds,  and  the  front  position  we 
occupy  for  exhibition  vege¬ 
tables. 


.5ip 

•  •  ; 


v  m 


The  best  proof  of  our  confidence 
that  our  terms  and  prices  are 
the  best  is  that  we  send  our 
grand  illustrated  descriptive 
practical-note  Catalogue  post 
free  to  every  applicant. 

£50  AND  TWO  MEDALS  offered 
by  us  to  our  customers  only  on 
so  ingenious  a  method  that  all 
can  compete  on  fair  and  equal 
terms  wherever  they  reside. 
All  who  can  grow  things  well 
should  ..certainly  see.  our 
-  Catalogue. 


RYDER  &  SON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIG I  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE.  S.E. 


By  Royal  Appointment 
Seedsmen  to 

Hex1  Majesty  the  Qneen. 


By  Royal  Warrant 
Seedsmen  to 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  ofWales 


GARDEN  SEEDS 

LITTLE  &  BALLAHTYNE 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  publication  of  their 
Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  1S90,  which  may  be 
had  free  on  application.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
reliable,  true  to  name,  strong  growth.  Seed  Potatos 
specially  grown  for  seed  on  new  land. 

Collections  of  Seeds,  suitable  for  every  garden, 
from  5s.  upwards,  carriage  free. 

Royal  Seed  and  Nursery  Establishment, 

CARLISLE. 

HpecEll  CULTURE  ~  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  fi’ee. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  ti’ees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy, 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  specialite.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  A  urseries. 

C JASON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices ,  Patterns ,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SAUVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discount  for  Cash.  , 
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QUALITY. 


Should  be  sown  by  all  who  wish 
to  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers.  For  full 
particulars  see  WEBBS’  SPRING 
CATALOGUE  for  1890.  Beautifully 
illustrated  and  containing  cultural 
notes.  Post  free,  Is.  Gratis  to 
Customers. 


CELEBRATED 

FOR 


PRIZE  ASTERS 


WEBBS’  NEW  WHITE  QUEEN. 

Is.  6d.  per  Packet. 

WEBBS’  NEW  SCARLET  KING. 

Is.  6d.  per  Packet. 


These  are  an  entirely  distinct  race  of 
Asters,  dwarf  in  habit  of  growth,  and 
specially  adapted  for  massing  and  bed¬ 
ding  purposes  ;  they  grow  about  8  ins. 
high,  and  each  plant  bears  from  20  to 
30  large  and  perfectly-formed  flowers. 


All  Seeds  Delivered  Free. 


WEBB&SONS, 

The  Royal  Seed  Establishment, 

Y/ORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


NEW  0U0UMBEE),  KFLWAY’S 

LOCKIE'S  PERFECTION.  r\L_l- ,Vn 

CHARLES  TURNER  GOLD  MEDAL 

Having  purchased  the  stock  of  this  sterling  new  variety,  has 
much  pleasure  to  introduce  it,  and  can  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence  recommend  it  as  the  best  Cucumber  ever  seDt  out. 

FOR  LIST  OF  TESTIMONIALS,  etc.,  SEE  CIRCULAR. 

Price  per  Packet,  is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 


(PARIS,  1889) 

SPECIALITIES. 


The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slouch. 

Messrs.  HURST  AND  SON,  of  London, 
are  sole  Wholesale  Agents. 


All  ■who  desire  to  have  a  constant  and 
plentiful  supply  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  should  procure  their  PLANTS  and 

SEEDS  FROM  SCOTLAND, 


Our  “AMATEURS'  GARDENING  GUIDE,”  the 

most  interesting  and  instructive  Catalogue  of  the  season, 
is  now  ready ,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to 
all  applicants. 


STUART  &  MEIN, 

KELSO,  SCOTLAND. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Mndie,  “Anemone,” 

FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATE,  EDINBURGH 
CENTENARY  SHOW,  1889. 

We  have  pleasure  in  offering  this  most  distinct 
variety.  It  is  a  deep  crimson,  and  of  robust  growth, 
and  should  prove  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  class. 

Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  plants  in  March. 
3 s.  6 d.  each  ;  two  for  6s.  6 d.  ;  three  for  9s. 

DESCRIPTIVE  NOVELTY  LIST  POST  FREE. 


JOHN  LAINC&SONS, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E, 


CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 
containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 
SPECIALITIES  FOR  1890,  and  everything  needful 
for  the  Garden. 

L ANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 


QUALITY  THE  TEST  OF  CHEAPNESS. 

Buy  your  Seeds  Direct  from  the  Growers,  and  Save  25  per  Cent. 

DANIELS’  7/6  COLLECTION 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  contains 


4  Pints  Peas  for  succession 
1  Pint  Broad  Beans 
J  Pint  French  Beans 
J  Pint  Runner  Beans 
1  Ounce  Beet 
1  Packet  Borecole 
1  Packet  Brussels  Sprouts 
1  Packet  Broccoli 
1  Packet  Savoy 
1  Packet  Cabbage 
1  Ounce  Carrot 
1  Packet  Cauliflower 

1  Packet  Celery 

2  Ounces  Cress 


1  Packet  Cucumber 

1  Packet  Gourd 

2  Packets  Lettuce 
1  Packet  Leek 

1  Ounce  Mustard 
1  Ounce  Onion 
1  Packet  Parsley 
1  Ounce  Parsnip 
1  Ounce  Radish 

1  Ounce  Spinach 

2  Ounces  Turnip 

1  Packet  Vegetable  Marrow 

2  Packets  Herbs 
1  Packet  Tomato 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt 
of  P.O.O.  or  Cheque. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
EVIDENCE  OF  QUALITY. 

Mr.  R.  Clough,  Brotton. 

Feb.  13th,— “The  Seeds  I  had  last  year  gave  every  satis¬ 
faction.  I  took  150  prizes  at  four  shows.” 

Mr.  A.  Shepherd,  Sherbourne. 

Aug.  2nd.— “Everything  I  have  had  from  your  firm  for  these 
last  twelve  years  has  turned  out  well.” 

From  Mr,  J.  Rage,  Hatfield. 

Aug.  3rd. — “  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  have  gained 
several  First  Prizes  for  Vegetables  grown  from  your  Seeds  this 
year.”  _ 

Seed  Growers, 

16, 18,  &20,  EXCHANGE  STREET,  NORWICH. 


Strong  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair  ...  1  9 

6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles.  &c.  ...  1  6 

0  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 1  6 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 1  6 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  .  2  0 

4  Honeysuckles,  scarlet  Trumpet,  evergreen  Dutch,  and 

variegated,  all  distinct .  .  1  6 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 2  0 

0  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  0  varieties .  2  3 

G  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  .  2  3 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 5  0 

G  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  . 2  0 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ...  1  G 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6d.)  .  1  6 

G  Heliotropes,  in  G  varieties . 1  G 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 2  0 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 1  9 

G  Aralia  Siebokli,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2  G 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  .  1  G 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis .  2  G 

2  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  . 1  G 

3  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 1  G 

G  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  .  1  G 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties .  5  0 

G  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 2  G 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  . 1  0 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ...  2  G 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  . 2  0 

C  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 2  0 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 2  3 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 2  G 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds .  5  0 

3  Dracaenas,  about  1  foot  high  . 1  G 

3  Grevillea  robusta,  from  pots  . 1  6 

3  Scarlet  Passion  Flowers,  large  plants  .  2  0 

C*  Palms,  3  varieties  . 2  G 

3  Adiantum  Victoria;  (New  Maidenhair) . 1  9 

G  New  ever-flowering  Forget-ine-nots  .  1  6 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps .  2  6 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 19 

G  Anemone  japoniea  alba,  white  . 2  0 

G  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes, 

Weigela,  &c.  . 2  3 

3  Pampas  Grass,  clumps  from  pots .  16 

23  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 2  0 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 2  3 

6  Double  Carnations  . 1  6 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 2  3 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  .  G  0 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2-s.  6 d.) . 1  G 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &e . 1  G 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  .  1  6 

3  White  Yuccas,  large  plants . 2  G 

3  Philadelphia  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  .  2  0 

12  Hollyhocks  (SO  per  cent,  double) . 2  G 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  . 2  G 

22  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c.  . 1  6 

9  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c.  .  3  0 

24  East  Lothian  Stocks,  double  white  .  2  0 

3  Acalypha  tricolor,  splendid  greenhouse  plant,  hand¬ 
some  scarlet  leaves  . 2  0 

G  Deutzia  gracilis,  will  flower  in  winter  .  2  0 

12  Solanums  or  Christmas  Cherry  . 2  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  IOcZ.) .  14 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants .  2  0 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 1  G 

9  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  .  2  3 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.)  ...  1  G 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.)  ...  1  3 

25  Lily  of  the  Valley,  forcing  crowns,  finest  kind .  2  6 

19  Tisrer  T.ilips  a  a 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  -  L!  J.  1  9 

12  Pure  white  Gladioli  “  Bride  ”  (25  for  3s.)  .  2  0 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 2  6 

12  Lilium  auratum,  fine  bulbs . 6  0 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 5  0 

12  Mountain  Ash,  4  to  5  feet . 5  0 

12  Currant  trees,  finest  black . 5  0 

5  Ampelopsis  Veitcliii,  self-clinging  . 2  6 

9  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 2  3 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  ..  2  0 

12  Double  Carnations,  best  sorts  . 3  0 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Dicsbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Mareehal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &e.  6  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free. — 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

LOVELY  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS,  ICO  for  8s. ;  507~4sT6d“ 
free.  Climbing  Fern,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6d.  ; 
12,  4s.  6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare 
and  lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 cl. ;  12,  7s. 
All  from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

HYDRANGEA  DR.  HOGG. — This  is  the  best.  Strong  plants 
for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture.  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  4s.  doz. 
Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisy,  large  white  flower,  like  Marguerite, 
6,2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker),  6,  Is.  9d.  Double  scarlet 
Geums,  6  for  Is.  6d.  All  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

I  YrH^ARGE  POPLAR  TREES,  4  to  5  feet,  2s.  12  Willows, 

8  feet,  for  2s.  3  Evergreen  Oaks,  3  feet,  for  3s.  6  Thuja 

Lobbi,  3  to  4  feet,  4s.  12  Laburnum  trees,  3s.  12  large  Laurels, 

4s.  12  Euonymus,  4s.  6 d.  6  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  1$  feet, 
bushy,  2s.  6d.  All  strong  trees. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ _ _ 

A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  6 d.  and  5s. 
each.  Maidenhair  Fern,  2s.  6d.  per  100  fronds,  free.  Despatched 
promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance.— Address,  H.  ENGLISH, 
Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

HRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s~\ 

25,  3s.  6d.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

REEN  HOLLIES,  11  to  2  teet  high,  12  for  5s. ;  25,  Ss. 

Austrian  Pines,  about  3  feet,  5s.  dozen.  Flowering  Shrubs, 
2  to  4  ft,  9s.  doz. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
OHBLE  AND  SINGLE  PINK  HAWTHORN  TR EES,  6 To 
8  feet  high,  good  heads,  3  for  3s.  Gd.;  GforSs. — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

HEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 

4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 

1  Solanum,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  l'Panicum  varie- 
gata,  1  Habrothamnus,  1  Heliotrope,  1  Grevillea,  1  Salvia,  1 
Acacia,  1  Ficus,  1  Cyclamen.  The  20  plants,  2s.  G d.,  post  tree. 
See  advt.  p.  321. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
tin  ordering  from,  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 
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YsiTle?  TVS  ;EL 


GREAT  VEGETABLE  CONFERENCE, 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens ,  Chiswick , 
SEPTEMBER  24th,  25th,  and  26th,  1889. 


THE  FOLLOWING 


37  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 


WERE  AWARDED  TO 


JAMES  VEITGH  &  SONS, 

SOYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA, 

For  the  HIGH-CLASS  QUALITY  and  TYPES  of  VEGETABLES  GROWN  at  THEIR  TRIAL  GROUNDS 

FROM  THEIR  OWN  STRAINS  OF  SEEDS. 


BEAN,  RUNNER. 

Early  Golden  Cluster 
Fillbasket. 

BEET. 

Dewars  Dark  Red. 

Eclipse. 

BORECOLE. 

Cottagers’ 

Extra  Dwarf  Green  Curled. 

Brussels  Sprouts. 

Paris  Market. 

CJASBJLGHL 

Early  White  Flat  Drumhead 
Hardy  Green  Colewort. 

Long  Red  Surrey. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Veitch’s  Pearl. 

For  particulars  of  the  above  and  other 


CElLESlir. 

Sandringham  Dwarf  White. 

CHICORY. 

Witloef. 

Esroi'srsL 

Improved  Green  Curled 
Improved  Round-leaved 
Moss  Curled. 

IjErTTUCHS. 

Albano 

Blonde  de  Berlin 
Brown  Dutch 
Laciniated  Beauregard 
Lorthois 

RABI, 

Green  Vienna 
Purple  Vienna. 

ONION. 

Brown  Globe 
Brown  Spanish. 

Genuine  Seeds  see  Illustrated  and  Descriptive 
and  post  free  on  application. 


ONION. 

Southport  Red  Globe 
Queen. 

PARSNIP. 

Improved  Hollow-crowned. 

SAYOY. 

Drumhead 
Dwarf  Green  Curled 
Early  Dwarf  Ulm 
De  Vertus. 

TOMATO. 

Golden  Queen 
Ham  Green  Favourite. 


Extra  Early  Milan 
Early  Snowball 
Veitch’s  Red  Globe. 

Seed  Catalogue  for  1890,  forwarded  gratis 


TIIF  FOLLOWING 


13  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 

WERE  ALSO  AWARDED  TO  VEGETABLES  GROWN  FROM 

YEITCH’S  GENUINE  SEEDS. 


BEAN. 

Canadian  Wonder ... 
Mohawk  . 

CABBAGE. 

Ellam’s  Early  Spring 
CAULIFLOWER, 
Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant 
Id  3E3  53  Jfci.  » 

Musselburgh 
The  Lyon  . 


Exhibited  by  Mr.  Wythes. 

,,  Mr.  Wythes. 

„  Mr.  Willard. 

,,  Mr.  Lambert. 

,,  Mr.  Lambert. 

,,  Mr.  Lambert. 


ONION. 

Bedfordshire  Champion 

1PJSAL. 

Duke  of  Albany  ... 

Ne  Plus  Ultra 

Prodigy  . 

Stratagem . 

Telephone . 

TURNIP. 

Early  White  Stone 


Exhibited  by  Mr.  "Wythes. 

„  Mr.  Laiiibeit. 

, ,  Mr.  Goodacre 

„  Mr.  Lambert. 

,,  Mr.  Good  acre. 

.,  Mr.  Lambert. 

,,  Mr.  Lambert. 


For  particulars  of  the  above  and  other  Genuine  Seeds  see  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue  for  1890,  forwarded  gratis 

and  post  free  on  application. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 
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all  seeds  warranted. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST„  BIRMINGHAM, 

the  celebrated  amateur  importer  of  bulbs. 

Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“  Quality  before  Quantity  ”  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
crrowth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  uuder  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
come  true  to  name. 

I  stall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  have  often  heard  of  two  or  three  so-called 
varieties  of  Seeds  being  taken  from  the  same  bag  or  drawer. 
One  gentleman  in  the  trade  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  were  four  varieties  of  Parsnips,  but  all  were  taken  from 
one  bag. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Order"  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  ptr  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,"  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  This  List  was  sent,  post  free,  to  all  my  Bulb 
friends  about  the  middle  of  December.  To  all  new  applicants 
the  price  will  he  OcZ.,  but  this  may  be  deducted  from  the  first 
order  of  5s.  or  over. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

PDHiT  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
rnUi  1  ■  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  hinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

0  Cl  Q  1=  Q  20  Acres. 

II UO  LUi  Bushes,  8 s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 

Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. — 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  DULDS.  W“£™!ow  r 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE, 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co. 

WORCESTER. 

SODI 

DY’S 

S  E  E  D 

CATALQI 

Now  Be  fitly. 

SUE  FOR  1890, 

Gratis  Post  Free. 

Extract  from 
“  CERTAIN  I. 

“  I  have  had  tvoi 
“  I  am  highly  pit 

Letters  received  lately  :  — 

Y  SPLENDID  VALUE.” 

derful  success  with  your  seeds." 
ased  with  the  collection.” 

BEN. 

S 

243,  WALWOR 

SODDY, 

eedsman, 

TH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

The  BEST  CARROTS 

For  Exhibition  and  General  Use. 


SUTTON’S 

EARLY  GEM 

Was  first  offered  by  us  in  1885,  and  has  become  not  only 
a  general  favourite,  but  indispensable  where  a  large 
supply  of  Early  Carrots  is  required.  It  is  perfectly 
distinct,  oval  in  shape,  quality  excellent,  and  flesli 
very  tender,  with  almost  an  entire  absence  of  core. 
On  the  exhibition  table  it  has  competed  with  con¬ 
spicuous  success  at  the  Loyal  Horticultural  and  other 
great  Shows,  and  again  carried  off  a  large  number  of 
First  Prizes  in  1889. 

“  From  you!  Early  Gem  Carrot  Seed  I  had  some  of  the  finest 
Carrots  I  ever  saw;  they  look  perfect  models.” — Mr.  JOS. 
PRIDAY,  Littledean. 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  3d.  per  oz. ,  post  free. 


SUTTON’S 

NEW  RED  INTERMEDIATE, 

By  far  the  best  type  of  Intermediate  Carrot  yet 
offered.  The  skin  is  a  clear  bright  red,  and  the  flesh 
very  close  in  texture,  with  little  core.  Its  extremely 
handsome  appearance  gives  it  a  special  value  for 
bunching,  and  as  an  Exhibition  Carrot  it  has  no 
equal. 

“The  best  Carrot  I  ever  grew;  very  close  in  texture,  and 
first  class  for  exhibition.  — Mr,  C.  BROOKS,  Gardener  to 
H.  A.  Simonds,  Esq. 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  per  oz.,  post  free. 


GENUINE  ONLY  FROMSUTTON&SONS, READING 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  January  27th. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society.  Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  January  29th.— Sale  of  Lilium  auratum  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms.  Sale  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs, 
&c.,  at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Thursday,  January  30th. — Sale  of  Orchids  and  Japan  Lilies  at 
Stevens'  Rooms. 

Friday,  January  31st.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Saturday,  February  1st.— Sale  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Bulbs,  &c  , 
at  Stevens’  Rooms.  


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  334. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 

-t^histle  Seeds. — A  case  which  reads  amusing 
's)  enough,  but,  all  the  same,  shows  that  a 
mass  of  Thistles  next  door  to  one’s  garden 
is  no  joke,  came  into  the  Loughborough 
County  Court  last  week,  when  the  plaintiff,  a 
retired  solicitor  named  Giles,  recovered  £3 
from  the  defendant,  a  farmer  named  Walker, 
who  through  gross  neglect  had  allowed  a 
mass  of  Thistles  to  grow  and  seed  on  his 
ground,  and  thus  flooded  his  neighbour’s 
garden  with  seed,  to  his  great  harm  .Although 
the  amount  awarded  was  not  large,  still  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  a  court  of  law  ready  to 
admit  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
injured  person  is  entitled  to  damages. 

To  have  as  a  neighbour  a  grossly  neglectful 
person  who  allows  his  land  or  garden  to 
become  a  perfect  nest  of  weeds,  the  seeds 


from  which  arc  wafted  long  distances,  and 
in  that  way  become  a  source  of  serious 
annoyance  to  others,  is  indeed  an  evil  which 
only  those  can  realise  who  are  so  placed. 
The  law  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that 
whatever  right  a  man  may  have  to  do  as  he 
likes  with  his  own,  lie  may  not  create  a 
nuisance  to  others,  and  to  the  worker  in 
the  soil  the  neighbourhood  of  a  foul  field 
or  garden  is  indeed  a  nuisance  of  the 
gravest  kind. 

Bad  enough  indeed  is  often  the  condition 
of  the  sides  and  ditches  bordering  upon 
rural  lanes  and  highways,  but  this  state  of 
things  is  almost  always  due  to  the  bad 
administration  of  farmers  and  others  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  roads,  and  who 
are  themselves  the  injured  ones.  But  the 
near  presence  of  any  big  mass  of  weeds 
seeding,  and  especially  of  the  Thistle  order, 
is  productive  of  so  much  evil  that  strong 
measures  are  needed  to  suppress  it,  and  we 
regret  that  instead  of  recovering  damages 
through  the  costly  process  of  an  appeal  to 
a  court  of  law,  the  local  authorities  are 
not  empowered,  on  complaint  being  made,  to 
compel  the  destruction  of  seeding  weeds 
calculated  to  injure  adjoining  land. 

7Y tie  R.  H.  S  Meetings. — The  recent  January 
^  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  saw  in  operation  for  the  first 
time  the  new  rule  as  to  the  meetings  beginning  at 
twelve  o’clock.  It  has  often  been  satisfactorily 
shown  that  meeting  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  meant,  practically,  for  most  of  those 
compelled  to  attend,  wasting  an  entire  day.  The 
alteration  of  the  hour  to  twelve  o’clock  was  a 
gain  in  the  morning  to  those  having  business 
to  transact,  or  especially  long  distances  to  travel 
to  London  for  the  gathering.  But  now  that 
the  Orchid  Committee  relieves  the  Floral 
Committee  of  so  much  of  its  old  work,  the 
committees  were  at  the  last  meeting  all  up 
within  an  hour,  so  that  the  interval  before 
the  lecture  began — fully  two  hours — proved 
to  he  too  long  for  many,  and  as  a  result  the 
sixty  to  seventy  members  of  the  committees 
present,  dwindled  down  to  about  a  dozen 
when  Mr.  Wilks’  paper  on  “  Winter  Garden¬ 
ing  ”  was  read. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  as  time  rolls 
on,  the  Council  will  find  it  will  be  wiser  to 
start  the  meetings  at  one  o’clock,  or  else 
bring  forward  the  lectures  to  two  o’clock, 
and  so  arrange  matters  that  members  of  the 
committees  may  attend  the  lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions  also.  The  Council,  it  is  evident,  have 
got  past  the  delusion  that  these  Drill  Hall 
Meetings  are  shows.  They  are  nothing  of  the 
sort,  and  never  will  be.  To  hold  the  meetings 
of  the  committees  at  one  o’clock,  and  have 
the  lectures  and  discussions  concluded  by  four 
o’clock,  is  to  concentrate  the  .  whole  work  of 
the  gatherings  into  the  compass  of  three  hours, 
for  which  all  concerned,  we  are  sure,  would 
he  deeply  thankful.  In  advising  the  hour 
of  one  as  the  commencing  period  of  the  day, 
we  are  most  anxious  to  secure  a  large  and 
interested  audience  at  the  afternoon  lectures. 

?The  R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee. — The  doings 
^  of  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  naturally  create  wide  interest, 
because  they  do  take  cognisance  of  all  subjects 
submitted  to  them,  come  from  whence  they 
may,  and  in  an  impartial  spirit.  We  honestly 
believe  that  every  member  desires  to  do  his 
best  without  fear  or  favour,  and  according  to 
his  lights  to  deal  justly  with  all  subjects, 
and  sad  would  it  be  did  any  act  otherwise. 
The  appointment  last  year  of  a  semi-detached 
or  hybrid  body  from  the  Floral  Committee, 
called  tire  Orchid  Committee,  caused  some 
sharp  comments  in  the  gardening  press,  but 
it  seems  after  all  to  have  been  a  wise  move, 
as  this  year  the  committee  has  been  organised 
independently  and  strengthened,  so  that  now 
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it  forms  perhaps  the  best  collection  of 
Orchidists  in  the  kingdom. 

But  whilst  it  is  obvious  that  Orchids  have 
become  so  numerous  as  to  demand  great  and 
close  attention,  it  is  also  obvious  that  the 
withdrawal  of  these  plants  from  the  purview 
of  the  Floral  Committee  gives  that  body 
greater  leisure  to  attend  to  the  numerous 
and  varied  subjects,  other  than  Orchids, 
submitted  to  its  judgment,  and  that  is  a  gain 
both  to  the  committee  and  exhibitors.  Further, 
by  enabling  the  committee  to  rise  from  its 
labours  earlier,  the  work  of  making  awards 
is  brought  more  generally  to  conclusions 
simultaneously.  The  Floral  Committee  as  it 
is  consists  of  forty-two  members,  a  large 
number,  but  of  these,  some  ten  or  twelve, 
are  also  members  of  the  Orchid  Committee, 
so  that  the  number  is  brought  into  more 
reasonable  compass  for  ensuring  deliberation. 
The  appointment  of  the  Orchid  Committee 
does  but  serve  to  show  after  all  that  in 
horticulture  we  are  more  and  more  becoming 
specialists. 

- - 

Royal  Horticultural  Society _ From  the  balloting 

list  which  has  now  been  issued,  we  learn  that  the 
retiring  members  of  the  Council  are  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Bourne,  W.  Coleman,  and  A.  H.  Smee  ;  and  that 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Hambro,  N.  N.  Sherwood,  and  Martin 
R.  Smith  are  recommended  for  election  in  their  place  at 
the  annual  meeting.  The  officers  list  remains  as  before. 

Gardening  Engagements.— Mr.  Alexander  McRae, 
late  of  Corriemony  Gardens,  Inverness,  N.B.,  as  gardener 
to  George  Inglis,  Esq.,  of  Newmore,  Invergoi'don,  N.B. 
Mr.  F.  Elmes,  late  of  Westfield,  Edgbaston,  as  gardener 
to  W.  W.  Riddell,  Esq.,  Shenstone  Lodge,  near 
Lichfield.  Mr.  Thomas  Oldham,  late  of  Malvern 
Hall  Gardens,  Solihull,  Birmingham,  as  gardener  to 
H.  L.  Powys- Keck,  Esq.,  Stoughton  Grange,  Leicester. 

Death  of  Hr.  John  Henderson. — The  American 
Florist  records  the  death  on  the  17th  ult.,  of  Mr.  John 
Henderson,  of  Brooklyn,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years.  Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  E.  G. 
Henderson’s  sons,  was  born  at  Wellington  Road,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  in  December,  1818,  and  received  his 
early  training  in  the  home  nursery.  In  1856  he  went 
to  America,  and  began  business  in  a  small  way  in 
Jersey  City,  in  forcing  the  finer  kinds  of  vegetables  for 
the  New  York  market.  Subsequently  he  drifted  into 
the  florist  business,  and  soon  made  for  himself  a  high 
reputation  as  a  grower.  Two  years  ago,  having  amassed 
a  fortune,  he  sold  his  immense  Rose-growing  establish¬ 
ment  to  his  manager,  Mr.  Charles  Anderson,  and 
retired  into  private  life.  Mr.  Henderson  was  an 
accomplished  linguist,  and  a  courteous  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  and  his  death  is  deeply  regretted  in  all 
horticultural  circles  in  the  States. 

Resin  Washes  for  Bark  Lice. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S.,  Mr.  D. 
Morris,  Kew,  read  a  letter  from  Professor  Riley  on  the 
use  of  resin  washes  for  bark  lice,  and  the  following 
extract  from  Insect  Life  was  communicated  as  a  good 
formula  for  the  purpose : — In  accordance  with  in¬ 
structions,  Mr.  Coquillot  has  been  making  experiments 
with  this  wash  against  red-scale  (Aspidiotus  aurantii), 
and  after  twenty  different  tests  made  with  various  pre¬ 
parations,  from  July  17th  to  August  8th,  the  one  which 
gave  the  best  results  was  found  to  be  composed  of 
resin,  20  lb.  ;  caustic  soda  (70  per  cent,  strength), 

6  lb.;  fish  oil,  3  lb.;  and  water  to  make  100  gallons. 
In  preparing  this  wash  the  necessary  materials  were 
placed  in  a  boiler  and  covered  with  water,  and  then 
boiled  until  dissolved,  and  stirred  occasionally  during 
the  boiling.  After  dissolving,  the  preparation  was 
boiled  briskly  for  about  an  hour,  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  water  being  added  whenever  there  was  danger  of 
boiling  over.  The  boiler  was  then  filled  up  with  cold 
water,  which  mixed  perfectly  well  when  added  slowly 
and  frequently  stirred.  It  was  then  transferred  to  a 
strong  tank  and  diluted  with  water  to  100  gallons. 
Neither  the  leaves  nor  the  fruit  were  injured,  while  a 
large  proportion  of  the  scales  were  destroyed.  Those 
which  escaped  were  either  on  the  fruit  or  the  underside 
of  the  leaves.  The  cost  of  the  wash  is  80  cents  per  100 
gallons,  or  four-fifths  of  a  cent  per  gallon.  An  Orange 
tree,  16  ft.  tall  by  14  ft.  in  diameter,  was  given  fourteen 
gallons.  This,  however,  seems  to  us  to  be  an 
unnecessarily  large  amount,  but  upon  this  basis  the 
cost  of  spraying  per  tree  is  11 ’2  cents. — From  Insect 
Life,  Oct.,  1889,  p.  92,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


RAILWAY  RATES  AND  CHARGES. 

Meeting  of  the  Trade. 

On  Monday  evening  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
nursery  and  seed  trade  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
Mr.  John  Harrison,  of  Leicester,  presiding.  The 
chairman  having  stated  the  objects  for  which  the 
meeting  was  called— i.e.,  to  receive  a  report  on  the 
present  position  of  the  Board  of  Trade  enquiry,  and  to 
consider  what  evidence  shall  be  given  in  support  of  the 
objections  lodged  on  behalf  of  the  horticultural  trades — 
Mr.  F.  C.  Goodchild,  secretary  of  the  Nursery  and 
Seed  Trade  Association,  gave  a  full  statement  as  to 
what  had  been  done  by  him  since  the  previous  meeting, 
and  urged  the  desirability  of  instructing  counsel  to 
represent  the  trade  at  the  enquiry  which,  in  a  short 
time,  would  be  dealing  with  the  case  of  the  objectors. 

Mr.  William  Paul  quite  concurred  with  the  opinion 
that  they  should  be  represented  by  counsel,  but 
wanted  to  know  who  was  to  bear  the  expense.  At 
present  but  very  few  members  of  the  trade  had  con¬ 
tributed  anything  to  the  guarantee  fund,  and  it  was 
not  fair  that  the  few  should  have  to  fight  the  battle  of 
the  many  who  would  reap  the  benefit  of  their  action. 
After  some  discussion  on  this  point,  it  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Slocock,  and 
carried  :  — 

“That  this  meeting,  representing  the  nursery  and 
seed  trades  of  the  kingdom,  having  heard  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association 
on  the  progress  of  the  enquiry  now  being  held,  confirms 
the  action  taken  by  him,  and  instructs  him  to  do  all 
that  is  necessary  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  solicitor 
to  the  association  to  employ  counsel  [before  the 
enquiry.” 

Mr.  William  Paul  moved,  “That  this  meeting 
urges  upon  all  the  necessity  of  contributing  to  the 
guarantee  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
expenses  consequent  upon  the  opposition  to  the  increase 
of  railway  rates  and  charges.”  Mr.  John  Perkins 
seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to,  after  which 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  February  11th,  at 
5  p.m. 

- - 

THE  PROPOSED  HALL  FOR 

HORTICULTURE. 

On  Tuesday,  January  14th,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  proposal  with  several  friends  at  the 
meeting  in  Westminster,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  with 
the  tone  that  prevails  amongs’t  men  who  are  at  once 
leaders  in  horticulture  and  in  greatl  business  under¬ 
takings.  The  hopeful  spirit  that  now  appears  in  the 
consideration  of  such  a  project  contrasts  strangely  but 
pleasantly  with  the  despondency  that  years  of  for¬ 
bearance  and  vexation  had  engendered  in  the  later  days 
of  the  unfortunate  occupation  at  South  Kensington 
when  the  R.H.S.  exhibited  symptoms  that  by  some 
were  mistaken  for  approaching  dissolution.  It  was  then 
foreseen,  as  it  is  now,  that  in  the  event  of  the  old 
phcenix  renewing  its  youth,  it  would  need  a  nest  to 
sleep  in  and  a  sky  to  fly  in  ;  and  it  was  neither  this  nor 
that  man’s  hap  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  home  for 
horticulture.  But  so  far  as  the  matter  obtained  casual 
attention,  the  general  opinion  appeared  to  be  that  the 
society  must  provide  for  itself,  and  therefore  must  wait 
until  rich  enough.  Whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  I 
certainly  did  at  times  urge  that  the  society  itself  need 
not  be  concerned  about  building  and  incurring  debt  ; 
all  it  need  do  would  be  to  pay  a  reasonable  rent  for  a 
suitable  place,  and  as  for  the  rest,  the  commercial 
principle  might  be  trusted  in  this  as  in  other  things. 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  profess  to  have  originated  the 
idea  of  a  hall  for  horticulture,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  damage  their  sense  of  satisfaction,  but  as  I 
have  made  no  such  claim,  there  need  be  no  conflict, 
save,  indeed,  as  to  the  ways  and  means,  for  on  that 
point  I  must  leave  them  to  form  their  party  and  develop 
their  plans.  But  I  will  warn  them  in  time  that  a  sum 
of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  will  be 
required  for  the  thing  that  is  wanted,  and  one  thousand, 
perhaps,  might  be,  with  good  management  and  great 
effort,  scraped  together,  and  then — -Well,  beyond  that 
they  probably  would  not  proceed  and  the  end  would  be 
as  Messrs.  Cannell  hopefully  anticipate,  “a  disused 
church  or  chapel,”  to  be  “utilized  so  that  the  society 
could  call  it  their  own.”  I  have  no  ambition  to 
appropriate  the  idea  ;  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  are,  in 
respect  of  any  possible  purloining  on  my  part,  as  safe 
as  if  they  had  kept  their  dignified  ideas  entirely  to 
themselves. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  whole  of  this  great 
metropolis  there  is  any  such  respectable  centre  for  the 
association  of  men  of  science  and  lovers  of  such  arts  as 


horticulture  may  be  honourably  associated  with 
whether  for  corporate  action  in  a  common  cause,  or  for 
their  several  separate  labours,  discussions,  and  festivities. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  negative  case  were  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  who  went  forth  to  find  a 
place  of  meeting  for  the  R.H.S.,  and  could  find  nothin^ 
better  than  the  Drill  Hall,  in  Westminster.  There  are 
any  number  of  places  in  which  men  may  meet  con¬ 
veniently  and  with  light  enough  for  the  display  of  plants, 
but  there  is  usually  a  serious  objection  of  no  subtle  nature, 
but  flagrant  and  notorious.  The  case  does  not  affect  us 
solely  ;  it  is  one  of  general  public  interest,  and  bears 
directly  on  the  round  of  recreations  that  are  in  daily 
demand,  and  abundantly  pay  their  way  in  proportion 
to  their  merit  and  the  cleanness  of  the  management. 
Establish  a  handsome  hall  in  a  spot  commanding  a 
constant  flow  of  traffic  ;  here  initiate  daylight  occu¬ 
pations  for  the  scientific,  and  evening  entertainments 
for  the  people,  and  you  will  not  fail  of  your  reward, 
which  will  doubtless  correspond  with  your  deserts, 
and  will  crown  good  management  with  complete  success. 
Our  fortnightly  meetings  would  soon  acquire  renown  in 
a  place  reasonably  adapted  for  them,  and  a  flower 
show  under  the  electric  light,  with  suitable  accessories, 
would  do  for  horticulture  what  has  never  been  done 
yet— we  should  outdo  the  “  palmy  days  of  Chiswick,” 
minus  the  dreadful  weather  that  first  abolished  Yaux- 
hall  and  then  applied  the  surplus  of  its  savagery  to  the 
best  flower  shows  of  this  nineteenth  century.  A  thou¬ 
sand  uses  for  such  a  hall  would  rise  as  it  acquired 
a  name  and  a  place  in  the  economy  of  society,  and 
the  life  of  the  thing  would  be  in  its  independence 
and  respectability.  As  an  arena  for  lions  and  lambs, 
as  a  home  for  the  trapeze  and  the  wire  rope,  as  a 
mere  shelter  for  so  many  drinking  bars,  it  would 
be  a  failure  first,  and  finally  a  disgrace  and  a  curse. 
That  it  would  fail  if  perverted  from  the  purpose,  for 
which  it  is  proposed,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  upon  that 
assumption  may  be  founded  our  expectation  of  success. 
We  want  a  beautiful  building,  with  sufficient  space  for 
half-a-dozen  meetings  to  be  held  simultaneously,  and  a 
noble  hall  abundantly  lighted  both  by  day  and  night, 
with  perhaps  a  bijou  plant  house,  in  which  subjects 
requiring  to  be  on  the  spot  for  a  few  days  or  more 
might  be  kept  under  observation,  and  flowered  or 
fruited  without  disturbance,  or  danger  of  transit  at 
unreasonable  times.  The  Weather  plant  offers  an 
example.  It  has  been  under  operation  for  forecasting 
in  a  house  in  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  has 
been  seen  by  some  dozen  or  score  of  persons  only.  In 
a  conservatory  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  it  would 
have  been  visited  by  hundreds,  possibly  by  thousands. 

The  kind  of  institution  I  have  in  view  should  be 
somewhat  of  a  costly  affair,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  R.H.S.  should  have  direct  and  primary  attention 
in  the  original  design  and  its  several  details.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  under  present  circumstances,  the 
R.H.S.  could  not  pay  for  such  accommodation  as  it  is 
proposed  to  provide,  but  it  is  a  fair  speculation  that  it 
will  soon  be  able.  In  the  meantime  I  wish  this  point 
to  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  edifice  suitable  for  hor¬ 
ticulture  will  be  suitable  also  for  many  other  purposes 
that  may  be  honourably  and  usefully  associated  with 
horticulture.  There  is  no  such  hall  as  we  require,  but 
there  are  a  thousand  uses  for  such  a  thing  the  moment 
you  have  established  it.  To  be  safe  against  perils  that 
are  better  understood  than  explained,  you  have  but  to 
adopt,  as  the  foundation  of  the  business,  that  the 
edifice  shall  be  used  only  for  such  purposes  as  consist 
with  the  advancement  of  science,  art,  and  literature, 
and  all  the  rest  will  turn  on  management. — Shirley 
Hibberd,  Kew ,  January  21  st,  1890. 


We  are  authorised  to  say  with  regard  to  the  suggested 
hall  that  the  matter  has  been  before  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
past  year.  A  committee  of  Council  was  appointed  in 
the  autumn  for  the  purpose  of  elaborating  a  scheme,  and 
they  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  something  tangible  before 
the  Fellows  and  the  general  public.  It  will,  then, 
altogether  depend  on  the  amount  of  financial  support 
which  the  Council  receive,  whether  the  project  be  carried 
to  a  successful  issue  by  them  or  not. 

- - 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO¬ 

LENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  was  held  on  the  16th  inst.  (as  intimated  in  our 
last),  at  “  Simpson’s,”  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S.,  presiding. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  the  secretary,  Mr.  E,  R, 
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Cutler,  read  the  report  of  the  committee  and  statement 
of  accounts  for  the  Jubilee  year,  the  latter  of  which  was 
published  in  our  last.  The  report  congratulated  the 
subscribers  on  the  grand  progress  which  the  Institution 
is  making,  and  especially  upon  the  success  which 
attended  the  efforts  to  signalise  the  Jubilee  year  by 
raising  the  sum  of  £3,000,  to  enable  the  committee  to 
place  on  the  fund  all  the  candidates  who  failed  at  the 
previous  election.  Thanks  to  the  munificence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  annual  festival,  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  of  other  members  of  his  family,  and  of 
other  leading  patrons  of  horticulture,  the  amount 
received  ou  that  occasion  was  £2, 451,  the  largest 
amount  ever  received  at  an  annual  festival,  and 
£994  9s.  9 d.  was  contributed  and  collected  by  gardeners 
by  means  of  collecting  cards,  making  the  total  amount 
received  £3,445  15s.  Id. ,  which,  with  the  legacy 
bequeathed  by  the  late  John  Ry lands,  Esq.,  enabled  the 
committee  to  distribute  during  the  year  the  largest 
amount  that  had  ever  been  paid  in  pensions,  and  to  add 
£2,300  to  their  funded  property.  At  the  solicitation 
of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch 
had  consented  to  preside  at  the  next  festival,  and  the 
committee  trust  that  the  nursery  and  seed  trade,  and 
gardeners  especially,  will  accord  him  the  greatest 
support  in  their  power,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  falling 
off  in  the  subscription  list.  During  the  year  fourteen 
pensioners  had  died,  four  leaving  widows,  who  had 
been  placed  on  the  pension  list  in  accordance  with 
Rule  6.  The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  list  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  149,  to  be  increased  that  day  to 
154. 

Mr.  Lowrie  moved  that  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  be  adopted,  and  that  the  best  thanks  of  the 
subscribers  be  accorded  to  the  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  for  their  valuable  services  during  the  past  year. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Paul,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  proposed,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Turner  seconded  the  election  of  Lord  Revelstoke  and 
C.  Czarnikow,  Esq.,  as  vice-presidents  in  the  places  of 
the  late  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  Mr.  Robert  Marnock. 
Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Harry  Turner  proposed  that  Mr.  Veitch  be 
again  elected  treasurer,  and  that  the  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  tendered  to  him  for  the  care  and  attention 
he  had  devoted  to  the  finances  of  the  institution  during 
the  year.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Osborn  and  carried 
nem.  con. 

Mr.  B.  Wynne  proposed  that  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston,  Mr. 
James  Webber,  Mr.  A.  Watkins,  Mr.  W.  Y.  Baker, 
and  Mr.  S.  Osborne  be  re-elected  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  that  Mr.  Harry  Turner  and  Mr.  G. 
Wythes  be  elected  in  the  places  vacant  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  J.  Sweet,  and  the  decease  of  Mr.  J.  Ridout. 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Lowrie  and  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  Osborne  proposed,  and  Mr.  Lowrie  seconded 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  John  Lee,  Mr.  J.  F.  Meston, 
and  Mr.  Jesse  Willard,  as  auditors,  and  this  also  was 
carried  unanimously  ;  Mr.  John  Lee  returning  thanks. 

Mr.  John  Lee,  as  he  had  done  for  many  years  past, 
proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler,  as 
secretary  (for  the  forty-ninth  time),  and  the  motion 
being  seconded  by  the  chairman,  was  carried  with 
applause. 

On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brush,  the  following  persons  were  elected  pensioners  : — 
Emily  Friend,  Mark  Kebbleth waite,  Eden  Georgina 
Murray,  John  Skene,  John  Trotter,  and  John  Wain- 
wright,  in  accordance  with  Rule  6. 

The  meeting  then  appointed  Mr.  Harry  Turner, 
Mr.  A.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  B.  Wynne  scrutineers,  and 
adjourned  until  half-past  five,  when  the  following 
persons  were  declared  duly  elected  : — James  Baillie, 
Sophia  Burt,  Mary  Ann  Milroy,  Elizabeth  Parker, 
Sarah  Brush,  Robert  Cox,  George  William  Young, 
Maria  Milley  and  James  Robinson.  The  number  of 
votes  recorded  for  each  of  the  candidates  will  be  found 
in  our  advertising  columns,  and  we  may  add  here  that 
no  less  than  seventy-seven  voting  papers— representing 
702  votes— were  rendered  invalid,  all  but  three  of  them 
being  unsigned. 

A  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  con¬ 
cluded  the  business. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  friendly  dinner  was  held, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Edmond  Yates,  and  at 
which  there  was  again  a  large  attendance  of  the 
supporters  of  the  institution.  The  after-dinner  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  of  a  purely  social  and  entertaining 
character,  and  included  a  capital  vocal  programme, 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Belval.  The 
loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  the  chairman, 


in  a  speech  full  of  humour,  proposed  the  toast  of 
“  Continued  success  and  prosperity  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,”  which  he  characterised 
as  certainly  the  most  prosperous  institution  he  had 
ever  been  interested  in.  He  had  been  interested, 
himself,  in  horticulture  from  his  childhood,  when  his 
first  practical  experience  of  the  gardeners'  art  com¬ 
menced  with  the  cultivation  of  Mustard  and  Cress  on  a 
bit  of  flannel.  In  his  career  as  a  literary  man,  he  had 
discovered  that  there  was  no  profession  so  wholesome, 
so  natural,  and  so  cleanly  as  horticulture,  and  he 
hoped  that  his  interest  in  so  pure  and  so  ennobling  a 
subject  would  be  continued  until  he  was  “dibbled  in  ” 
at  Kensal  Green. 

Mr.  John  Lee,  in  response,  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
of  the  twenty-five  applicants  for  the  Pension  that  day, 
only  five  had  been  subscribers  to  the  institution, 
which  he  thought  read  a  lesson  which  all  gardeners 
should  take  seriously  to  heart.  Young  men  in  par¬ 
ticular,  he  urged,  should  become  subscribers,  so  that 
should  they  require  help  in  their  old  age,  they  might 
be  able  to  claim  it  as  a  right,  instead  of  having  to 
undergo  the  worry  and  anxiety  of  election.  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood  proposed  “The  Health  of  the  Chairman,” 
which  was  most  cordially  received,  and  in  acknowledging 
the  toast,  Mr.  Yates  said  that  was  not  the  first  time 
he  had  been  at  their  social  gatherings,  for  in  1861  he 
first  attended  their  annual  festival,  when  the  chairman 
of  the  day  was  the  Rev.  John  Bellew,  who  was  endowed 
with  a  splendid  voice,  and  who  made  a  most  admirable 
speech.  Mr.  Parkinson  proposed  “The  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Committee,”  which  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Adams  and  Mr.  George 
Munro.  The  chairman  gave  “The  Treasurer,  the 
chairman  of  the  'next  anniversary  festival,”  who,  he 
was  certain,  would  on  that  occasion,  as  he  had  done  on 
many  others,  bear  away  the  palm,  and  tell  them 
“  vitch  vosvitcli.”  Mr.  Veitch,  in  reply,  regretted  that 
so  few  subscribers  were  elected  that  day,  but  hoped  the 
time  would  come  when  they  would  be  able  each  year  to 
put  on  all  who  had  been  subscribers  to  the  funds. 
He  was  particularly  pleased  that  Mrs.  Milroy  had  been 
elected,  because  her  case  was  a  most  deserving  one. 
Her  husband  had  been  a  subscriber  for  twelve  years 
before  he  died,  and  his  widow  had  waited  for  more  than 
twenty  years  before  asking  for  assistance.  He  felt 
some  diffidence  in  taking  the  chair  next  summer  after 
the  remarkable  success  of  last  year  ;  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  institution  he  hoped  all  his  friends  would  support 
him  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  power  on  that 
occasion.  The  other  toasts  given  were  “The  nursery 
and  Seed  Trade,”  responded  to  by  Mr.  G.  Paul  and  Mr. 
Moss;  “The  Guests,”  acknowledged  by  Sir  John 
Monkton  ;  “The  Secretary,”  whom  the  chairman  said 
he  had  known  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  and  had 
always  found  to  be  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  genial 
beings,  and  who  never  seemed  to  think  of  anything 
but  the  institution  he  had  so  long  and  so  ably  served  ; 
feelingly  responded  to  by  Mr.  Cutler  ;  and  “  The  roof 
we  are  under,”  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Cathay. 

- - 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MANURE 

IN  ORCHID  CULTURE.* 

By  F.  W.  Moore,  Curator  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Dublin. 

Gardeners  there  are,  but  fortunately  they  are  few, 
who  boldly  assert  that  they  can  succeed  with  anything 
they  attempt  to  cultivate.  Those  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  growing  a  mixed  collection  of  even  small 
dimensions,  lend  but  a  cynical  ear  to  such  assertions, 
and  all  reasonable  gardeners  will  readily  assent  that 
their  cynicism  is  amply  justified.  Is  there  a  truthful 
gardener  who  can  positively  state  that  he  has  never 
met  a  plant  which  successfully  defied  all  his  efforts  to 
induce  it  to  flourish  ?  I  think  not  !  If  such  there  be, 
I  must  be  either  unusually  unskilful  or  unusually 
unlucky,  for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  state  that  I  have  had 
to  give  up  many  plants  as  a  bad  job,  and  what  proved 
to  me  the  most  vexatious  part  of  the  affair  was  that 
I  saw  these  same  plants  growing  vigorously  with  others  ; 
and  although  I  made  a  fresh  start,  armed  with  copious 
notes  and  information,  I  failed  ignominiously,  and,  in 
the  end,  gave  in.  Fortunately,  however,  the  list  of 
such  endeavours  is  not  always  one  of  failure.  There 
have  been  successes —successes  achieved  by  trying  new 
methods  and  new  materials,  and  these  served  to  spur 
on  in  the  cases  of  failure. 

The  history  of  one’s  failures  is  not  always  unpleasant 
reading,  as  one  can  generally  trace  back  to  them  the 
foundation  of  what  in  other  cases  proved  to  be  the 
commencement  of  a  system,  carried  on  afterwards  with 
signal  success.  Many  experiments  which  have  been 
made,  and  from  which  important  results  have  accrued, 

*Read  before  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  Jan.  7th,  1S90. 


would  never  have  been  undertaken  but  for  the  failure 
of  some  favourite  plant  or  set  of  plants.  A  case  in 
point  is  Nepenthes  Rajah  ;  thrice  I  got  this  plant, 
twice  I  lost  it,  and  the  third  plant  now  flourishes. 
Vrhen  I  obtained  it  first  I  was  recommended  to  grow 
it,  if  possible,  in  hot  vapour,  advice  which  was 
frequently  repeated  to  me  afterwards  ;  but  treating  it 
as  nearly  as  I  could  to  these  instructions,  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  plant.  On  the  second  occasion  I  was 
recommended  to  grow  it  in  cold  vapour  ;  was  speciously 
informed  that  it  could  not  fail  with  such  treatment  ; 
that  the  fact  had  been  amply  demonstrated.  Again  I 
adopted  the  advice  given,  and  again  I  lost  my  plant.  On 
the  third  occasion  1  merely  begged  a  plant,  but  did 
not  beg  advice  ;  I  considered  long  how  I  would  treat  it, 
my  inclination  leaning  strongly  to  the  hot  system. 
Eventually  I  determined  to  try  a  betwixt  and  between, 
and  brought  it  to  the  cool  Orchid  house,  where  there 
was  a  moist  atmosphere  with  a  minimum  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50°  Fahr.  In  this  house  it  grew  apace,  and 
what  is  more  important,  continues  to  grow  and  flourish, 
so  that  it  is  now  a  fine  vigorous  plant,  each  succeeding 
leaf  being  larger  than  that  which  preceded  it. 

In  almost  all  classes  of  plants, The  cultivator  meets 
such  a  plant  as  this  Nepenthes  Rajah,  a  plant  of 
whims  and  caprices,  a  plant  which  seems  determined 
to  make  itself  a  cause  of  vexation  to  its  unfortunate 
possessor,  and  in  no  family  of  plants  are  these  ill- 
dispositioned  obstructionists  so  rampant  as  in  the 
great  and  lovely  family  of  Orchids.  Would  not  a 
history  of  the  failures  of  even  the  most  famous  growers 
of  Orchids  fill  volumes  ?  Men,  whose  experiences  and 
successes  one  delights  to  read  or  hear  of ;  men,  in 
whose  footsteps  one  humbly  endeavours  to  follow,  even 
these  meet  with  failure.  In  one  place  Phalsenopsids 
flourish,  in  another  they  cannot  be  induced  to  grow. 
In  one  collection  the  species  of  Antectochilus  grow 
freely  and  are  admired  by  all,  in  others  they  cannot 
be  kept  over  a  twelvemonth.  Here  Disas  grow  like 
weeds,  there  they  will  not  grow  at  all. 

Pleioxes. 

For  a  long  time  I  signally  failed  with  Pleiones, 
and  well  I  remember  how  that  genial  and  highly 
successful  grower,  Dr.  Paterson,  enjoyed  my  discom¬ 
fiture,  all  the  time  trying  to  put  me  in  the  light  way, 
not  only  by  giving  explicit  directions,  but  by  supplying 
me  with  nice,  well-developed  pieces  with  which  to 
make  a  fresh  start.  His  chief  advice  was,  “Don’t 
starve  them  ”  ;  but  beyond  the  usual  ingredients  of  an 
Orchid  compost,  so  familiar  by  name  to  all  who  read 
cultural  directions  for  Orchids,  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  dried  cow  manure  for  them.  This  I  tried, 
but  not  with  thorough  success,  as  it  seemed  to  de¬ 
compose  too  rapidly,  and  get  filled  with  minute  worms, 
which  quickly  pulverised  the  soil,  turning  it  sour. 
Liquid  manure  I  next  fell  back  on,  but,  use  it  ever  so 
discreetly,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  right  thing,  and 
my  plants  only  grew,  they  did  not  flourish.  Five 
years  ago,  over  the  crocks  I  spread  a  good  layer  of  i -in. 
bones,  and  these  seemed  to  give  the  stimulus  that  was 
required.  Once  the  plants  started  they  went  ahead 
rapidly,  and  in  November  of  that  year  I  was  the  happy 
possesser  of  my  first  respectable  pans  of  Pleione  ;  but 
still  they  fell  short  of  those  which  had  been  sent  to  me 
from  Scotland,  both  in  size  of  bulbs  and  numbers  of 
flowers.  While  debating  what  to  do  with  them,  a 
friend  -wrote,  asking  me  whether  I  had  ever  tried 
chemical  manure  with  Orchids,  and  stating  that  he  had 
heard  of  its  being  used  with  success,  the  special  kind 
being  Fish  Potash  Guano.  I  replied  that  I  had  not,  and 
there  and  then  made  up  my  mind  to  subject  my  long- 
suffering  Pleiones  to  a  further  experiment.  I  ordered 
some  Fish  Potash,  and  selecting  the  strongest  pan,  I 
mixed  a  pinch  through  the  soil,  incorporating  the 
bones  this  time  also,  instead  of  putting  them  in  a 
layer  over  the  crocks,  as  I  had  no  longer  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  were  acceptable  to  the  plant.  On 
turning  the  plants  out  I  had  found  the  bones  full  of 
roots.  They  had  apparently  approached  them  on  all 
sides  and  entered  the  crevices,  clinging  firmly  to  them, 
and  I  felt  quite  convinced  that  the  “  little  something  ” 
that  was  wanting  in  the  soil,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  which  was  the  turning  point  on  which  the  healthy 
chemical  changes  depended,  that  meant  the  life  or 
death  of  the  plant,  was  supplied  to  some  extent  by 
these  bones.  The  other  pans  I  potted  as  before 
without  any  chemical  manure.  From  the  very  first 
growth  the  beneficial  action  of  the  manure  was 
apparent.  The  pan  in  which  it  was  outpaced  the 
others  from  the  start.  The  leaves  grew  more  rapidly, 
were  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  green,  and  as  a  natural 
sequence  the  pseudo-bulbs  were  also  larger.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  other  pans  did  not  do  well. 
They  did  excellently,  even  better  than  the  year  before, 
but  still  they  were  distinctly  inferior  to  the  pan  with 
the  manure.  Now  came  the  point — was  it  growth 
which  would  not  flower  well  ?  About  this  I  felt  no 
little  anxiety,  which' was  dispelled  when  in  November 
I  called  my  foreman,  and  charging  him  to  tell  “the 
truth,  aud  nothing  but  the  truth,”  I  pointed  to  my 
pan  of  Pleione  maculata,  and  asked  him  was  it  as  good 
as  that  we  had  had  from  Scotland.  His  laconic  reply — 
“  better” — was  what  I  hoped  for,  and  since  I  received 
it,  I  have  never  potted  a  Pleione  without  adding  a 
pinch  of  Fish  Potash,  and  never  have  had  cause  to  be 
anything  but  satisfied  with  the  results.  Last  year  a  pan 
of  Pleione  maculata,  12  ins.  in  diameter,  carried  137 
flowers,  and  formed  as  beautiful  a  picture  as  any  plant 
lover  could  look  at. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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The  Rev.  G.  Jeans  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Florists'  Flowers— I. 

[Mr.  Horner’s  spirited  defence,  in  our  issue  for 
January  11th,  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Jeans’  famous 
papers,  on  “The  Philosophy  of  Florists’  Flowers,”  has 
brought  us  so  many  inquiries  as  to  where  they  can  be 
obtained,  that  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  reprint 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation  of  florists. 
This  would  not  be  necessary  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
papers,  which  were  written  forty  years  ago,  have  never 
been  published  separately,  and  can  ouly  be  found  in  the 
volume  of  The  Florist  for  1878  (when  they  were  re¬ 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore),  and  which 
is  now  out  of  print.  The  papers  are  about  ten  in 
number,  and  we  shall  continue  them  weekly  until 
completed. — Ed.] 

“  When  you  said  in  your  number  for  November  [1818] 
that  you  had  had  a  smile  excited  by  seeing  the  worst 
Pelargoniums  in  your  collection  the  most  admired, 
you  only  spoke  the  experience  of  all  who  have  a  col¬ 
lection  of  any  florists’  flowers ;  to  whom  it  is  a  common 
mortification,  when  exhibiting  the  objects  of  their  care 
to  casual  observers,  to  have  the  most  perfect  kinds 
passed  by  without  notice,  even  when  attention  is  called 
to  them,  while  the  defective  are  singled  out  for  appro¬ 
bation.  This  well-known  fact  is  often  appealed  to  as  a 
proof  of  the  intrinsic  unsoundness  of  the  florists’ 
standards  of  preference,  and  of  the  uselessness  of  his 
labours  ;  in  fact,  that  all  is  mere  whim  and  caprice. 

“  There  is  also  another  difference  between  the  culti¬ 
vator  and  the  public,  somewhat  more  specious  as  a 
matter  of  reproach  against  us,  and  often  triumphantly 
adduced  as  decisive  of  the  advantage  possessed  by  the 
uninitiated  over  the  initiated — that  a  simple  admirer 
of  nature  will  look  with  pleasure  upon  a  Primrose  or  a 
Pansy,  from  which  the  connoisseur  would  turn  with 
disgust.  It  is  thence  argued  that  our  science  is  worse 
than  useless. 

“Nor  is  this  treatment  of  our  pursuit  confined  to 
those  who,  being  ignorant  themselves,  would  fain  plead 
for  “ignorance  as  bliss.”  The  really  scientific  and 
kindred  botanist  (he  must  excuse  us  for  claiming  the 
relationship  of  a  younger  brother)  misappreciates  our 
labours,  and  holds  them  in  greater  abhorrence  than  the 
most  resolute  upholder  of  the  “natural system  ”  of  van- 
dyked  Pinks  and  Carnations.  He  calls  our  double 
flowers  monsters,  and  our  varieties  hybrids.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  new  to  some  of  your  readers  that  the  meaning 
of  the  latter  word  is,  “offspring  of  violence  done  to 
nature.”  And  as  we,  in  the  simplicity  of  our  ignorance, 
or  the  consciousness  of  our  rectitude,  have  adopted  his 
term  of  reproach  as  a  convenient  one  to  express  a  factitious 
variety  obtained  by  crossing  the  seed,  it  will  remain  as 
a  standing  testimony  of  the  opinion  botanists  had  of 
the  practice.  And  it  is  a  fact,  that  as  a  class,  they 
still  despise  the  whole  system  of  fancy  flowers,  and  even 
carry  their  prejudices  so  far  as  to  dislike  the  beauties 
that  have  been  obtained  by  art. 

“Here,  then,  are  three  formidable  classes  of  opponents, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  I  think  all  the  objections  I 
have  heard  raised  to  the  art  of  the  florist  may  be 
referred.  And  as  my  object  in  these  papers  is  to  show 
that  they  are  all  and  severally  untenable,  it  appears 
better  to  meet  them  and  join  issue  at  once  ;  after  which 
I  will  endeavour  to  demonstrate  and  apply  those  fixed 
laws  of  nature,  through  which  have  been  developed 
whatever  advances  have  yet  been  or  will  hereafter  be 
made  in  the  improvement  of  certain  flowering  plants. 

“I. — The  first  objection  is  that  what  are  counted 
excellencies  in  the  eyes  of  amateurs  are  mere  matters 
of  taste  and  caprice  ;  that  the  standards  by  which  they 
are  judged  are  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional ;  and 
that  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  why  any  other 
standards  might  not  as  well  be  adopted  as  those  in 
use,  because  taste  is  so  variable  and  inconsistent. 

“Persons  who  thus  reason  should  be  reminded  that 
the  general  amount  of  consent  among  those  who  have 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  and  paid  attention  to  it— and 
those  not  of  one  time  or  of  one  place,  or  among  those 
only  who  were  influenced  by  each  other’s  opinions,  but 
of  all  times  and  of  various  countries,  and  often  bearing 
no  respect  towards  one  another — -should  suggest  a  doubt 
whatever  facts  are  not  against  them.  The  truth  is,  it 
is  a  curious  matter  of  inquiry,  and  one  of  those  which 
led  the  writer  to  think  upon  the  subject,  how  much  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  against  them,  and  tend  the  other 
way  ;  how  constant  it  is  that  frequent  and  attentive 
examination  of  many  varieties  of  the  same  species  of 
flower  almost  in  every  instance  leads  the  cultivator  to 


value  certain  peculiarities,  whether  pointed  out  to  him 
or  not,  which  constitute  the  properties  of  that  species 
of  flower. 

“Not  that  each  would  prefer  the  same  variety  ;  that 
would  imply  that  there  is  no  place  for  taste  at  all,  for 
which  I  shall  show  that  there  is  a  wide,  but  not  an 
unlimited,  field.  But  that  in  all  the  varieties  that 
each  most  esteems,  there  will  be  found  certain  charac¬ 
teristic  points  of  excellence.  This  suggests  what  will 
be  proved  to  be  a  fact,  that  for  such  agreement  there  is 
a  reason  founded  in  nature  ;  a  reason  we  will  afterwards 
investigate.  In  the  meantime,  the  mere  intimation  it 
gives  that  these  preferences  are  not  arbitrary,  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  objection  as  it  is  usually  made. 

“  The  same  appearance  of  mere  arbitrary  standards  of 
excellence  is  found  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  other 
objects  of  pursuit.  An  ordinary  person  going  among 
the  stock  of  a  farmer  who  breeds  high,  would  in  all 
probability  make  the  same  mistake  that  you  complained 
of  in  one  ignorant  of  Pelargoniums,  and  excite  a  smile 
of  pity  or  contempt  through  his  unacquaintance  with  the 
technical  value  of  level  backs,  flat  loins,  wide  forelegs, 
and  straight  sides,  or  by  showing  so  much  want  of 
discernment  as  actually  to  praise  a  good-looking 
animal  with  a  black  nose,  a  fault  as  inexcusable  in  a 
cow,  and  as  surely  indicative  of  defect  of  breeding,  as 
the  same  appearance  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup 
of  a  Tulip. 

“  Now  these  marks  are  not  arbitrary  ;  no  one  supposes 
them  to  be  so  in  cattle  ;  credit  is  given  to  the  farmer 
who  he  has  a  reason  founded  in  nature  for  the  points  of 
his  beast,  though  that  reason  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface,  to  be  discerned  by  every  passing  beholder. 
They  are  admitted  to  be  what  they  really  are — an 
index  of  its  qualifications  to  fulfil  its  destined  functions. 

“The  same  thing  occurs  in  judging  between  the 
relative  values  of  different  specimens  of  the  same  kind 
in  all  articles,  whether  natural  productions  or  works 
of  art.  There  are  always  some  technical  marks  to 
judge  by,  which  serve  to  indicate  in  short  compass  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  the  article.  And  these  marks 
will  seem  arbitrary  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
them,  because  their  connection  with  the  qualities  is 
not  seen.  The  merchant  judges  of  samples  by  marks 
that  are  meaningless  to  others,  but  which  lead  him  to 
a  correct  result,  because  they  have  a  real  natural 
connection  with  the  qualities  he  seeks.  The  florist 
has  an  equal  reason  for  the  properties  of  his  flower. 
A  novice  will  sometimes  bring  a  seedling  Polyanthus 
to  an  older  cultivator,  expecting  the  same  admiration 
it  has  excited  in  himself.  In]  size,  and  shape,  and 
colour,  and  edging,  it  is  perfect  ;  and  he  is  surprised 
and  mortifhd  at  the  coldness  of  its  reception.  And 
when  told  why  it  must  be  rejected,  he  considers  the 
floristic  canon  as  arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  which 
condemns  an  otherwise  excellent  flower  for  the  trifling 
defect,  if  defect  it  is  to  be  called  at  all,  that  the  stigma 
is  visible.  Yet  condemned  it  would  be,  and  univer¬ 
sally,  by  judges  ;  and  they  are  right,  as  will  be  shown 
in  its  place.  A  pin-eyed  Polyanthus  or  Auricula  has 
no  business  in  a  collection,  though  not  out  of  place  in 
a  border. 

“There  is  no  caprice  in  this.  And  the  real  agree¬ 
ment  that  has  obtained  all  along  from  the  first  among 
florists  in  their  estimate  of  fancy  flowers  is  greater 
than  is  at  first  discernible  ;  because  they  did  not  set 
out  from  a  known  system  acknowledged  by  all,  or  by 
any,  and  therefore  their  differences  of  taste  were  greater 
at  first,  and  diminished  continually  afterwards.  No  such 
system  was  then  thought  of  or  supposed  to  exist,  but 
each  endeavoured  to  improve  his  chosen  flower  in  his 
own  way.  But  now,  after  their  labours  have  in  a 
course  of  years  slowly  collected  various  and  tangible 
results,  we  can  see  that  those  results  have  been  reached 
by  successive  steps,  all  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Tulip,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  cultivated  longest  as 
a  fancy  flower,  and  which,  as  the  gaudiest  of  them,  is 
peculiarly  likely  to  dazzle  even  the  experienced  into 
mistakes  of  its  true  properties — has  undergone  several 
apparent  revolutions  of  opinion  about  its  standard 
points.  We  have  now,  however,  no  difficulty  in 
following  the  successive  advances  it  has  made,  and 
discovering  that  there  was  no  capriciousness,  nor  any 
other  general  alteration  of  taste  than  what  arose  from 
a  general  onward  progress. 

“  It  may  be  true  that  some  old  varieties  exist  in  most 
fancy  flowers  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed  since  ; 
but  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  they  were  not, 
as  they  are  expected  to  be  now,  the  types  of  the  whole 
bed.  And  when  it  is  thence  inferred  that  many  have 
been  discarded  to  make  room  for  others  no  better,  or 
perhaps  worse,  than  themselves,  it  is  not  indeed  denied 
that  such  mistakes  may  have  happened,  but  from  some 


researches  made  on  the  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
they  have  been  comparatively  rare.  And  there  is  one 
reason  for  novelty  not  generally  known  except  to 
experienced  florists  (though  popularly  acknowledged  in 
fruits),  that  highly  cultivated  varieties  soon  wear  them¬ 
selves  out  and  degenerate.  Pinks  rarely  retain  their 
character  through  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  genera¬ 
tions  of  cuttings  ;  and  therefore  new  ones  must  be 
continually  superseding  the  old,  even  though  little,  if 
anything  superior,  to  those  they  displace. 

“And  as  for  a  person  unaccustomed  to  any  species  of 
flower  making  a  wrong  selection  for  his  approval,  it 
happens  in  everything  else  as  well  as  in  flowers,  and 
therefore  loses  its  force.  Lace,  for  instance,  is  made 
for  the  same  purpose  that  the  flower  was  created — to 
please  the  eye  ;  and  an  unpractised  eye  would  be  as 
apt  to  pass  by  the  rare  and  costly,  and  to  select  the 
valueless  in  lace,  as  in  a  Pelargonium.  The  fact  is 
even  found  to  be  that  the  most  showy  qualities  are  not 
the  most  useful,  nor  is  that  which  will  most  permanently 
please  that  which  first  catches  the  unaccustomed  eye. 
But  that  which  is  sterling,  which  will  attract  without 
fatiguing  the  sight,  and  gratify  without  offending  the 
judgment,  will  often  be  passed  over  at  first  without 
notice.  And  therefore  it  is  no  more  a  reproach  to  the 
study  which  investigates  these  facts,  or  to  the  art 
which  is  founded  upon  them,  that  the  eye  of  a  novice 
should  make  a  choice  which  the  same  eye,  when 
tutored  by  experience,  would  regret,  than  it  is  an 
argument  against  a  more  cultivated  taste  in  diet,  that 
a  child  prefers  green  fruit  to  ripe,  and  leaves  wholesome 
food  for  gingerbread.” 

The  Philosophy  of  Florists’  Flowers. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  asks  us  to  correct  a  couple  of 
errors  which  crept  into  his  communication  published  in 
our  issue  for  January  11th.  In  the  paragraph  on  Self 
Carnations  the  sentence  “not  unusually  reverts,’’  should 
read  “not  usually  reverts;”  and  with  reference  to 
single  forms  of  florists’  Roses,  the  word  “ever”  is  a 
misprint  for  “even.” 

New  Chinese  Primulas. 

Her  Majesty. — The  leaves  of  this  Primula  are 
broadly  oblong,  most  deeply  divided  at  the  base,  and 
although  it  may  be  classed  amongst  the  Fern-leaved 
kinds,  the  foliage  seems  almost  intermediate  between 
the  normal  and  the  Fern-leaf  type.  The  flowers  are 
large,  pure  white,  of  great  substance,  with  undulated 
segments,  and  the  large  bluntly  angled  eye  is  greenish 
orange. 

Eynsford  Pink. — The  flowers  in  this  case  are  of  a 
warm,  deep  pink,  with  many  overlapping  lobes,  crenate 
at  the  margin.  The  eye  is  greenish  orange,  with  five 
distinct  blunt  lobes.  The  foliage  is  vigorous,  of  the 
ordinary  form,  and  light  green. 

Eynsford  Red. — Although  this  variety  may  be 
described  as  a  warm  rich  red,  there  is  that  amount  of 
violet  or  purple  in  it  which  makes  such  colours  difficult 
to  describe.  The  colour  fades  into  a  fine  violet  line 
round  the  eye,  which  is  greenish  yellow,  and  five-angled, 
not  lobed.  The  leaves  are  robust,  oblong-cordate, 
lobed,  and  approach  the  Fern-leaved  type  slightly.  All 
the  three  are  new  varieties  of  this  year.  They  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Classes. 

In  my  letter  on  this  subject  published  last  week,  a 
clerical  error  makes  me  invite  new  classes  for  “  eight  ” 
and  three  flowers.  Of  course  I  meant  six,  and  three 
flowers,  and  must  have  made  a  mistake. — A. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  THE 

CENTENARY  CONFERENCE  AT 
CHISWICK. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  the  Chrysanthemums  and  their  arrange¬ 
ment  at  the  Centenary  Conference,  held  in  the  large 
vinery  at  Chiswick,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  November 
last.  The  pot  plants  occupied  the  centre  of  the  house, 
while  the  cut  flowers  were  arranged  on  the  side  benches, 
and  amongst  them  were  several  exhibits  representing 
collections  of  all  the  groups  into  which  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  now  classified.  Our  illustration  represents 
the  splendid  collection  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  Molyneux, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park, 
Bishops  Waltham.  The  superior  quality  of  the  exhibit 
more  than  its  extent  is  to  be  noted,  because  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  conference  was  held  just  when 
gardeners  were  straining  every  effort  to  make  up  their 
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stands  for  the  ordinary  competitive  exhibitions,  which 
were  then  plentiful,  or  about  to  be  held  all  over  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island.  Looking  at  the 
illustration  the  stand  in  the  left  hand  corner  was 
filled  with  incurved  varieties,  amongst  which  Empress 
of  India,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester, 
Golden  Queen  of  England,  Alfred  Salter  and 
Princess  of  Wales  were  the  finest  samples.  Next 
in  order  to  it  was  a  box  of  Japanese  varieties,  the 
big,  fat  blooms  of  which  were  almost  globular  in 
many  cases.  Conspicuous  amongst  them  were  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Mons.  Bernard,  E.  Molyneux,  Sunflower, 
Florence  Percy  and  Avalanche.  Then  followed  six 


THE  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 

FUND. 

As  Mr.  Barron,  the  honorary  secretary,  has  so  widely 
advertised  the  making  of  a  considerable  number  of 
gardeners  into  life  subscribers,  that  is  to  say,  entitled 
them  to  all  the  privileges  which  any  regular  annual 
subscriber  has,  because  these  persons  have  assisted  in 
promoting  some  fete  or  concert  in  aid  of  the  fund,  I  am 
tempted  to  invite  reply  to  the  query — Is  not  that  course 
calculated  to  injure  the  system  of  annual  subscription, 
by,  Jn  the  first  place,  deliberately  inducing  those 
persons  thus  honoured  to  withhold  personal  subscriptions 
henceforth,  on  the  ground  that  if  they  continue  such 


in  the  number  of  votes  only. — Ei>.]  If  the  life  sub- 
scriberships  were  given  to  others,  in  time  there  would  be 
an  army  of  these  honorary  members  overbearing  the 
regular  and  really  meritorious  subscribers. 

The  system  of  granting  a  life  subscribership  for 
every  £5  promiscuously  raised  seems  to  me  to  be  unwise 
and  unjust.  If  the  system  be  adhered  to,  why  should 
not  I,  as  an  annual  1  Os.  subscriber,  be  entitled  to  be 
made  a  life  member  after  ten  subscriptions  ?  My 
regular  payments  are,  after  all,  more  reliable  than  are 
purely  promiscuous  efforts.  The  committee  have  made 
life  membership  far  too  cheap.  No  sum  less  than  £10 
should  purchase  so  great  an  honour,  and  then  only 


Mr.  Molyneux’s  Stands  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Chiswick.  Centenary  Show. 


other  boxes  containing  representatives  of  all  the  leading 
types.  Amongst  the  reflexed  varieties  were  fine  blooms 
of  CullinglorJi,  King  of  Crimsons,  Phidias,  Golden, 
and  Pink  and  White  Christine.  The  large  Anemones 
included  Nelson,  Gluck  and  Fleur  de  Marie  ;  the 
Japanese  Anemones  included  Fabian  de  Mediana,  J. 
Weston,  and  Mademoiselle  Cabrol  ;  fine  types  of 
Pompons  were  Golden  Marabout,  Mrs.  Selford,  Made¬ 
moiselle  EliseDordan,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Fimbriata; 
and  single  vaiieties  were  not  overlooked. 

Our  illustration  was  prepared  from  a  beautiful 
photograph  taken  by  Mr.  William  Mountain,  Royal 
Academy  Studios,  211,  Clapham  Road,  S.W.,  who, 
during  the  last  two  seasons,  has  been  successful  in 
securing  a  number  of  cleverly  executed  photographs  of 
groups,  &c.,  at  the  leading  metropolitan  exhibitions. 


payments,  they  derive  no  benefit  from  their  life  sub- 
scriberships  ;  and  secondly  by  leading  annual  subscribe  r s 
to  believe  that  these  favoured  persons  obtain  the  full 
privileges  of  life  subscribers  without  personally  con¬ 
tributing  much  or  anything  themselves  ? 

I  say  very  emphatically  that  the  gardener  who 
gives  his  5s.  or  10.s.  yearly  is  a  more  useful,  as  well  as 
meritorious  member  than  is  he  who  simply,  by  the 
aid  of  others,  gets  a  good  sum  through  a  tentative  effort, 
and  then  subsides  upon  the  honours  already  achieved. 
Assuming  that  the  men  whose  names  are  furnished  on 
p.  310,  as  newly-made  life  subscribers,  organise  yet 
another  or  many  other  fetes  or  concerts,  to  give  to  them 
other  life  subscribtrships  would,  of  course,  be  absurd, 
and  their  interest  in  the  matter  so  far  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased.  [In  such  a  case  they  would  get  an  increase 


when  paid  out  of  one’s  own  pocket.  Subscriberships, 
granted  to  those  upon  whom  I  have  commented,  should 
be  of  limited  duration— say  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  year — 
so  that  a  sum  of  £5  raised  by  some  combined  effort 
from  the  public  should  create  a  subscribership  for  five 
years  only.  Still,  I  do  not  like  the  system  at  all,  and 
howsoever  dealt  with,  should  be  with  excessive  caution 
and  judgment.  Any  system  which  may  tend  to  check 
personal  subscriptions  would  be  a  grand  mistake. 

Looking  over  another  communication  from  Mr. 
Barron  in  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  notice  that  he 
strongly  urges  the  securing  of  more  annual  subscribers, 
but,  as  I  have  shown,  the  committeeseem  to  be  taking  the 
course  to  limit  the  supply.  With  respect  to  the 
funding  of  so  much  of  the  society’s  income,  to  which  Mr. 
Barron  and  Mr.  Deal  both  reply  in  your  contemporary, 
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I  observe,  that  whilst  the  latter  seems  to  think  a  big- 
invested  fund  everything,  I  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 
damnatics  lucreditas,  productive  of  lassitude  and, 
perhaps,  corruption  later.  Mr.  Barron,  however, 
thinks  that  some  alteration  in  the  rules,  which  will 
enable  certain  amounts  to  be  immediately  utilised  for 
the  benefit  of  orphans  is  desirable.  So  do  I.  Perhaps 
just  when  the  fund  is  so  rich  there  will  be  no  orphans 
to  maintain. — A.  D. 

- - 

THE  STRAWBERRY  AND  ITS 

CULTIVATION. 

Of  all  our  summer  fruits,  the  advent  of  the  Strawberry 
is  looked  forward  to  with  more  pleasurable  anticipation 
by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  than  any  other.  We  can  look  back  now 
with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  by  some  fortuitous 
circumstance  we  had  the  privilege  of  gathering  them 
when  wet  with  the  morning  dew,  and  eating  to  our 
heart’s  content ;  and  no  greater  treat  in  this  way  can 
be  given  to  young  people,  and  few  which  will  do  them 
so  much  good.  Strawberries  and  cream,  with  perhaps  a 
dash  of  “Long  John”  for  the  epicure  ;  Strawberries  and 
dew  for  the  children  ;  in  either  health  or  sickness 
Strawberries  ripe  and  fresh  gathered  are  welcomed  by 
all,  and  while  many  may  be  found  who  care  little  for 
some  other  fruits,  there  are  few  who  refuse  this 
universal  favourite. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  under 
this  crop,  to  perhaps  one  in  the  time  of  our  grandsires, 
and  although  the  prices  obtained  by  some  of  our  large 
growers  may  not  at  times  be  as  remunerative  as  could  be 
desired,  yet  in  spite  of  this,  very  many  get  little  or  none 
of  this  fruit,  and  vast  numbers  who  do,  only  such  as  is 
in  a  comparatively  stale  and  bruised  condition.  These 
have  no  fitting  opportunity  of  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  what  well-ripened  and  fresh -gathered  Strawberries 
are  like.  For  this  reason  a  more  diffused  cultivation  of 
this  fruit  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
at  large,  and  this  work,  we  think,  could  well  be 
undertaken  by  cottagers  and  small  holders  who  could 
generally  find  a  ready  market  for  their  produce  within 
a  reasonable  distance.  In  these  days,  too,  of  cycling, 
there  are  thousands  of  wheelmen  who  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  run  out  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  to  regale 
themselves  with  this  fruit,  and  carry  some  back  home 
with  them.  A  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Strawberry  gardens  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
attractions  of  many  a  romantic  country  village  which 
these  roadsmen  have  a  liking  for. 

It  is  happily  one  of  those  things  which  can  be  grown 
in  very  diverse  soils,  although,  like  most  fruits,  a  good 
friable  loam  is  the  best  suited  for  its  requirements. 
We  find  it  successfully  managed  in  light  sand  and  the 
most  adhesive  of  clays.  The  following  remarks  on  its 
cultivation  are  made  more  in  the  interests  of  cottagers 
and  small  holders  than  professional  gardeners  and 
market  growers,  so  that  some  methods  practised  by 
them  will  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  place. 

PROPAGATION  BY  LAYERS. 

Those  who  have  pots  of  suitable  size  available  will  do 
well  to  select  the  earliest  and  strongest  runners,  filling 
the  pots  with  a  free  open  compost,  and  plunging  them 
in  the  soil  to  the  rims.  This  entails  a  little  more 
labour  at  the  outset,  but  in  the  event  of  dry  weather 
it  will  be  found  well-directed  labour,  saving  much  time 
in  watering.  Lay  the  runners  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  either  peg  them  down  with  short  wooden  pegs, 
or  place  a  stone  on  the  runners  to  keep  them  in  position. 
They  must  be  kept  moist  by  watering  dui'ing  dry  weather, 
and  remain  attached  to  the  parent  plant  till  well  rooted 
in  the  pots.  Then  they  may  be  detached  and  placed 
in  a  partially  shaded  position  till  every  thing  is  ready 
for  planting  operations.  Any  fresh  runners  proceeding 
from  these  young  plants  should  be  cut  away  to  throw 
all  the  strength  into  one  crown. 

If  pots  are  not  available,  select  as  many  of  the 
strongest  runners  as  may  be  required,  cutting  away  all 
others,  and  let  them  remain  on  the  ground  till  well 
rooted,  when,  if  the  ground  is  ready,  they  may  be 
taken  at  once  to  their  .fruiting  quarters.  Should  it 
happen  that  planting  has  to  be  deferred  till  late  in  the 
autumn  or  spring,  the  young  plants  had  better  be 
bedded  out  m  beds,  at  from  4  ms.  to  6  ins.  from 
plant  to  plant.  Plantations  made  in  July  will  give 
some  fruit  the  following  season. 

Making  Fresh  Plantations. 

If  depth  of  soil  admits,  it  is  far  better  to  trench 
the  soil  two  spits  deep,  working  in  a  good  dressing 
of  manure  between  the  spits  ;  but  in  shallow  soils 
be  content  with  moving  it  one  spit,  for  it  is 


better  to  do  this  than  to  bring  up  a  lot  of  crude, 
sour  soil  to  the  surface.  Take  small  spits,  and 
see  that  the  manure  is  well  distributed.  When 
ready,  make  the  surface  of  the  soil  level  and  compara¬ 
tively  firm  by  treading  and  raking,  then  line  out  the 
ground  in  rows  3  ft.  apart,  setting  the  plants  at  2  ft. 
from  hill  to  hill.  Put  three  plants  in  each  hill,  and 
make  them  firm.  This  is  best  done  with  a  short 
thick  stick. 

Plants  from  pots  or  ground  should  be  put  in  with  a 
trowel,  not  with  a  dibble,  as  by  so  doing  the  roots  get 
twisted  and  jammed  together,  and  plants  so  treated  are 
longer  in  making  a  start  than  those  with  which  a  little 
extra  care  is  taken  in  placing  the  roots  straight.  The 
space  we  advocate  will  appear  to  many  more  than  the 
requirements  seem  to  warrant,  but  after  the  first  year 
it  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  the  full  exposure 
of  the  fruit  to  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  as 
a  crop  of  early  Lettuce  may  be  taken  from  between  the 
rows  during  the  first  season,  there  is  not  so  much  waste 
of  ground  as  some  might  think. 

After  Cultivation. 

During  the  growing  period,  beyond  keeping  them  clear 
of  weeds,  limiting  the  growth  of  runners  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  fresh  plantations,  and  well  watering  when 
necessary  from  the  commencement  of  the  flowering 
period  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  nothing  more 
should  be  required  until  after  it  is  gathered.  In 
reference  to  watering,  we  would  add  that  unless  well 
done  it  is  almost  useless  ;  half  measures  are  of  little 
avail.  We  advocate  giving  a  liberal  dressing  of  half- 
decayed  manure  during  the  autumn  or  winter  months, 
and  letting  it  remain  on  the  surface  to  gradually  decay, 
so  that  by  the  next  fruiting  season  it  forms  the  best  of 
mulching.  Where  this  is  not  done,  clear  off  all  weeds 
not  later  than  May,  and  mulch  with  either  straw  litter 
or  tau,  and  clippings  of  Laurel  and  other  evergreens 
may  be  used  if  not  too  woody.  Lawn  grass  mowings 
are  frequently  used,  but  are  very  objectionable,  as  the 
short  grass,  when  dry,  adheres  to  the  fruit.  Should 
the  weather  be  wet  it  rots,  and  then  produces  one  of 
the  vilest  compounds  for  this  purpose  imaginable. 

The  resting  period  we  date  from  the  final  gathering 
of  the  fruit.  When  this  is  done,  clear  away  all  runners 
not  required,  dead  leaves,  and  weeds,  in  order  to  admit 
all  the  light  and  air  possible  to  the  plants,  taking  care 
not  to  destroy  any  foliage  belonging  to  the  fruit¬ 
bearing  subjects.  Keep  clear  of  weeds  until  winter, 
and  when  convenient  give  a  liberal  dressing  of  half- 
decayed  manure,  spreading  it  evenly  over  the  ground, 
and  there  let  it  remain  for  the  rain  to  wash  the  enriching 
constituents  down  to  the  roots.  By  lettiug  it  remain 
on  the  surface  without  digging  it  in,  all  disturbance  of 
the  roots  is  also  avoided,  and  as  above  stated,  they  are 
ready  mulched  when  the  fruiting  time  comes  round 
again.  As  to  the  length  of  time  each  plantation  should 
remain  on  the  ground,  as  a  general  rule,  three  years 
should  be  the  longest  time  allowed.  There  are  some 
localities  where  they  will  continue  productive  for  a 
longer  period,  but  they  are  exceptional. 

Kinds  to  Grow. 

Young  beginners  will  do  well  to  ascertain  the  sorts 
which  do  best  in  their  own  localities.  The  number  of 
kinds  sent  out  from  time  to  time  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  are  seldom  heard  of  after  a  few 
years  ;  while  a  few  old  standard  varieties  which  do 
well  almost  everywhere  are  well  known,  and  widely 
grown,  and  can  be  recommended  with  confidence. 
President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Elton  Pine, 
Sir  C.  Napier,  give  ample  variety  for  most  people  ; 
King  of  Earlies,  The  Captain,  and  Noble  are  winning 
their  way  into  popular  favour,  and  may  be  tried  on  a 
limited  scale  with  advantage.—  fV.  B.  G. 
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THE  ALPINE  HOUSE  AT  KEW. 

A  visit  to  Kew  Gardens  on  a  recent  fine  afternoon,  and 
a  particular  peep  at  the  contents  of  this  interesting 
hardy-plant  structure,  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
processes  of  nature,  if  not  already  in  full  progress,  soon 
will  be,  for  “Nature  in  her  sleep  is  never  still,”  and 
even  now  the  sap  is  stirring  in  her  veins.  The  mere 
protection  of  a  glass  roof  sufficeth,  with  a  suitable 
selection  of  plants,  to  coax  out  many  flowers — to  induce 
prematurely  the  gems  of  early  spring  to  display  their 
charms.  The  vernal  glories  of  spring  may  here  be 
seen  in  advanco,  like  the  vanguard  of  an  army, 
behind  which  will  surely  follow  countless  numbers  in 
rich  profusion. 

But  what  an  afternoon  it  was  !  What  a  glorious  May 
day  in  mid-winter  !  No  wonder  Nature  smiles  ;  no 


marvel  flowers  do  bloom,  for  does  not  the  thermometer 
indicate  50°  in  the  shade  ?  And  old  Sol,  too,  is  bright 
and  gay,  and  sheds  his  inspiring  rays  on  animals 
and  plants  alike.  Surely  this  is  the  golden  age ; 
surely  this  is  the  precursor  of  a  fruitful  summer  ! 
But,  poetry  on  one  side,  is  it  not  remarkable  that, 
at  this  early  season  of  the  unripened  year,  the 
average  temperature  of  which  is  865°,  the  birds  should 
be  musically  inclined,  and  Dame  Nature  herself  should 
be  so  festive  and  kind  1 

Piease  pardon  this  diversion,  and  find  below  annexed 
a  complete  list  of  plants  in  bloom  at  the  period  of  my 
visit.  The  Hellebores,  of  course,  must  occupy  the 
premier  place,  and  these  are  here  represented  in  fine 
form.  H.  niger  and  its  varieties,  major  and 
maximus,  Italian  and  Kiverstoni  are  in  beautiful  con¬ 
dition,  and  H.  caucasicus,  with  its  pale  green  flowers, 
adds  a  little  contrast  to  the  pure  white  of  its  more 
popular  congener,  the  true  Christmas  Bose.  The 
bright  yellow  blossoms  of  another  plant  of  the  same 
order,  namely,  Eranthis  hyemalis,  which  are  Buttercup¬ 
like  and  sessile,  are,  by  reason  of  their  colour,  very 
conspicuous.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  sweet- 
scented  Italian  Crocus,  C.  Imperati,  with  its  lilac-purple 
interior,  and  dark  purple-lined  exterior  ;  the  bright 
orange  of  C.  aureus,  the  parent  of  our  yellow  garden 
varieties  ;  the  various  coloured  tints  of  C.  versicolor, 
which  range  from  white  to  puiple,  and  externally 
beautifully  veined  or  feathered,  the  anthers  of  which 
are  yellow  and  very  prominent ;  the  self-coloured 
C.  suaveolens  completing  the  species  here  displayed. 

Triteleia  uniflora,  the  spring  Starflower,  with  its  pale 
lilac  blossoms  and  refreshing  glaucous  green  foliage, 
has  arrived  before  the  time  to  cheer  us  by  anticipation  ; 
the  Iris  reticulata,  clothed  in  the  richest  deep  purple, 
here  welcome  us,  and  Narcissus  bulboeodium  nivalis, 
with  its  tiny  golden  yellow  bells,  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  campanologist,  who,  if  he  listens  attentively, 
will  surely  fancy  sweet  sounds  to  proceed  therefrom. 
Primula  obconica,  the  dangerous,  if  not  poisonous 
Primrose  from  central  China,  although  so  baneful  iu 
its  effects  upon  some  people,  will,  I  trust,  be  not  alto¬ 
gether  discarded  from  our  plant-houses,  as  its  flowers 
are  not  only  pretty  and  pleasing,  but  they  are  nearly 
always  en  evidence.  Primula  Fortunei,  with  quite  a 
different  habit  and  character,  is  also  here  with  its  deli¬ 
cate  umbels  of  pale  lilac  flowers.  Hepatica  triloba, 
varieties  rubra  and  ccerulea,  are  struggling  into  bloom  ; 
and  the  Iberis,  both  saxatilis  and  gibraltarica,  with 
their  ivory-white  corymbose  heads  of  bloom.  The 
Snowdrop  (Galanthus  nivalis)  completes  the  list,  and 
includes  a  fine  form  called  Fosteri. 

The  remarkable  and  beautiful  display  of  floral  forms 
here  presented  testify  to  the  fact  that  even  in  mid¬ 
winter  much  may  be  done,  with  hardy  plants  alone, 
to  render  the  cold  greenhouse  gay,  cheerful  and 
interesting.—  0.  B.  G.,  Acton,  IF. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

The  Propagating  Frame. 

Those  in  possession  of  a  greenhouse  heated  with  either 
flues  or  hot-water  pipes  can  propagate  all  or  nearly  all 
the  plants  they  require  at  very  little  extra  cost  for 
firing  than  is  necessary  to  keep  out  frost  and  dispel 
damp  ;  and  if  the  temperature  be  kept  up  to  453  at 
night,  with  a  slight  rise  during  the  day  for  the  sake  of 
flowering  plants,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  at  all  iu  the 
matter,  and  of  a  large  number  of  plants  from  now  onwards 
till  May  a  large  stock  of  cuttings  may  be  rooted.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  erect  a  temporary  frame  in  a 
warm  corner  over  the  flue  or  liot-water  pipes.  A  few 
boards  will  form  the  framework  and  bottom.  The 
latter  should  be  moderately  open  in  order  to  allow  the 
escape  of  superfluous  moisture  after  watering.  Then  a 
glass  top  will  complete  the  outfit.  The  size  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  requirements.  In  very  small 
houses  a  box  or  two  may  be  extemporised  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  covering  them  with  a  large  pane  of  glass.  If  they 
are  close  or  in  any  way  water-tight  at  the  bottom,  bore 
a  few  holes  at  intervals  in  them.  Place  a  layer  of 
broken  pots  or  tiles  over  the  bottom,  and  cover  this 
with  moss,  or  some  rough  and  slightly  rotted  leaves. 
Then  make  up  a  compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-soil 
and  sand  in  about  equal  proportions,  or  rather  more  of 
leaf-soil  to  make  it  light  and  open.  It  would  be  all 
the  better  to  sift  the  loam  and  leaf-soil  through  a 
moderately  fine  sieve  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  lumps, 
and  equalise  the  compost  for  small  cuttings.  Fill  up 
the  frame  or  box  with  this  prepared  soil,  and  after 
making  it  moderately  firm  by  pressing  it  down  equally 
all  over  with  the  hands,  put  on  a  layer  of  sand  about  a 
J  in.  thick  so  as  to  form  an  even  coating.  Give  a  good 
watering  through  a  rosed  watering  pot  to  settle  the 
soil,  and  leave  it  for  a  day  or  two  until  the  soil  gets 
warmed  up  before  inserting  cuttings.  After  the  latter 
have  been  put  in,  water  must  be  applied  in  the  same 
way,  and  but  little  will  be  required  at  this  early  season 
if  the  soil  is  not  too  shallow.  The  condition  of  the 
soil  should  always  be  observed,  and  water  given  when 
getting  dry. 
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Lonchitis  pubescens. 

There  are  only  two  known  species  of  this  genus,  of 
which  L.  pubescens  is  notable  for  the  bold  outline  of 
its  frouds,  these  being  triangular  and  two  or  three 
times  divided,  with  broad  segments  and  rounded 
sinuses  between  the  lobes.  The  fronds  of  moderate¬ 
sized  plants,  such  as  we  generally  see  in  ferneries,  are 
about  2  ft.  in  length,  and  twice  divided,  with  crenate 
pinnules  ;  but  when  vigorously  grown  they  attain  a 
length  of  4  ft.,  and  become  tripinnatifid.  A  very 
notable  character  of  the  species  is  that  both  surfaces  of 
the  fronds  and  the  petioles  are  thickly  clothed  with 
long,  soft,  grey  hairs,  giving  all  parts  a  woolly  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  a  native  of  Mauritius,  and  consequently 
requires  to  be  grown  in  a  stove  or  warm  fernery  ;  but, 
with  this  exception,  it  requires  no  other  special  treat¬ 
ment,  and  is  as  easily  managed  as  the  ordinary  run  of 
stove  Ferns. 


Nephr odium  fragrans. 

In  a  small  or  young  state  this  Fern  forms  a  compact 
little  tuft  resembling  Aspleniuni  fontanum,  but  as  it 
attains  its  full  size  it  gets  somewhat  coarser.  Even 
then  the  fronds  hardly  ever  exceed  G  ins.  or  9  ins.  in 
length  and  2  ins.  in  breadth,  although  often  much 
smaller.  They  are  two  or  three  times  divided,  and 
taper  to  both  ends.  The  habit  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  common  Male  Fern,  with  the  exception  of 
size.  All  the  fronds  spring  in  a  tuft  from  a  short  erect 
stem.  Being  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  Arctic 
America,  it  should  be  perfectly  hardy  ;  but  it  is  so  un¬ 
common  in  cultivation  that  it  is  accorded  greenhouse 
treatment.  The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this 
Fern,  perhaps,  is  the  strong  odour  of  Violets  given  off 
by  the  fronds  when  rubbed  in  the  hand.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons, 
Chelsea.  It  is  also  grown  under  the  name  of  Lastrea 
fragrans. 

Woodwardia  orientalis. 

For  basket  work  this  Fern  might  be  more  frequently 
cultivated  than  it  is.  0  wing  to  the  arching  or  drooping 
habit  of  the  fronds,  their  natural  habit  cannot  be  dis¬ 
played  to  advantage  unless  the  plants  are  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  a  house  or  grown  upon  rockwork,  so 
that  their  natural  propensity  may  be  displayed.  An 
adult  plant  varies  with  fronds  from  4  ft.  to  8  ft., 
according  to  the  method  and  the  vigour  with  which  it 
is  grown.  For  large  houses  it  would  be  invaluable, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  large  ferneries  and  large 
cool  conservatories,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
display  its  natural  habit.  The  pinn®  are  sometimes 
themselves  1  ft.  long,  bearing  pinnules  from  2  ins.  to 
4  ins.  long,  and  acutely  pointed.  A  great  part  of  the 
upper  surface  is  covered  with  buds  or  leafy  young 
plants,  which  give  the  fronds  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
appearance.  Being  deep  green  and  leathery,  the  fronds 
are  of  great  duration  even  in  a  moderately  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere,  while  they  will  endure  alow  temperature.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  neighbouring  islands  as 
far  a3  Formosa,  aud  although  allied  to  W.  radicans,  it 
is  readily  distinguishable  by  its  numerous  plantlets  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  fronds. 


Iris  Bornmuelleri. 

The  solitary  flowers  of  this  species  are  produced  before 
the  leaves,  and  rise  about  3  ins.  above  the  soil.  The 
limb  is  so  deeply  cleft  as  to  appear  like  three  flowers 
diverging  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  this  pheno¬ 
menon  is  also  strengthened  by  the  almost  complete 
abortion  of  the  petals,  which  are  reduced  to  minute 
linear  shreds.  The  falls  constitute  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  flower,  and  are  deep  yellow, 
spotted  with  dull  brown  or  black  along  the  disc  on 
each  side  of  a  central  ridge.  The  stigmas  are  paler 
yellow,  folded  over  the  falls,  and  deeply  bifid  with 
ovate  acute,  toothed  segments,  and  have  two  longi¬ 
tudinal  green  stripes  near  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of 
Armenia,  and  a  new  introduction,  and  may  be  seen  in  a 
frame,  which  is  kept  open  during  mild  weather,  in  the 
Iris  garden  at  Kew. 

Pteris  serrulata  gloriosa. 

The  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  this  variety  seems 
to  be  its  bold  and  yet  graceful  habit.  As  it  gains 
strength  it  throws  up  fronds  about  18  ins.  high,  and 
the  crests  with  which  it  is  furnished  increase  in  size 


until  by  their  weight  they  cause  the  fronds  to  assume 
a  drooping  habit.  Then  other  and  longer  fronds  with 
numerous  crested  pinn®  are  thrown  almost  straight  up 
to  the  height  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  The  upper  pinn® 
terminate  in  heavy  crests  and  hang  down  gracefully. 
The  spaces  between  the  pinnae  are  considerably  elon¬ 
gated,  and  give  to  the  variety  its  graceful  and  open 
habit,  which  seems  to  be  its  strongest  characteristic, 
coupled  with  numerous  pinnae.  It  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  11.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper 
Edmonton,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Crowea  macrantha. 

The  species  of  Crowea  in  cultivation  are  neither 
numerous  nor  often  met  with.  They  are  members  of 
the  Rue  family,  and  of  shrubby  habit,  with  lanceolate 
-quite  entire  leaves.  They  are  natives  of  Australia,  and 
delight  in  a  compost  of  two-parts  peat,  one  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  and  a  quantity  of  sand.  C.  macrantha 
is  valuable  on  account  of  its  flowering  in  winter.  The 
blooms  are  of  a  soft  violet-purple,  or  slightly  inclined 
to  mauve-blue,  and  are  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  The  plant  is  of  erect  habit,  and  to  make  it 
bushy  the  tip  of  the  young  plant  should  be  pinched 
out  while  yet  close  to  the  ground  ;  lateral  branches  will 
then  be  produced.  The  operation  should  be  repeated  if 
the  object  is  to  obtain  large  plants.  The  latter  should  be 
kept  cool  and  freely  ventilated  at  all  times,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  Heaths  are  treated.  It  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  at  Chelsea. 

Monochsetum  sericeum  multiflorum. 
Most  or  all  of  the*species  of  Monoehretum  form  upright, 
bushy,  and  twiggy  shrubs.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
difficulty  in  raising  a  batch  of  plants  from  cuttings,  that 
will  present  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance  during  winter 
and  spring,  when  the  plant  flowers.  The  latter, 
although  they  make  their  appearance  at  intervals  from 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  or  even  earlier,  yet 
they  are  most  abundant  during  the  spring  months. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  rather  broad  compared  with  those 
of  other  species  occasionally  seen,  3—5  nerved,  and 
covered  with  rather  coarse  silky  hairs.  The  flowers  are 
of  good  size,  rich  violet-purple  ;  and  a  well-flowered 
bushy  plant  has  a  fine  appearance.  Although  of  garden 
origin,  this  is  not  so  frequently  cultivated  in  private 
establishments  as  some  of  the  others.  We  noted  it  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Tillandsia  Lindeni. 

The  variation  in  the  forms  of  this  species  i3  remarkable, 
and  the  more  it  is  raised  from  seeds — especially  those 
imported,  or  when  fresh  batches  of  the  plant  itself  are 
imported— so  it  will  be  found  to  vary.  There  is  a 
batch  of  dwarf  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  grown  under  the  name  of 
T.  Lindeni  vera.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  form 
small  rosettes,  while  the  scape  is  short,  bearing  widely 
spreading  almost  horizontal  green  bracts,  from  the  axils 
of  which  the  large  deep  blue  flowers  spring.  Some 
describe  them  as  bluish  purple  ;  in  any  case  they  are 
very  handsome.  T.  Lindeni  itself  has  a  scape  18  ins. 
or  2  ft.  high,  but  its  cone  of  bracts  is  much  narrower 
than  in  T.  L.  vera,  and  more  or  less  tinted  with  rose  or 
pink  when  in  a  young  state.  The  large  rich  blue 
flowers  are  produced  in  succession  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  The  flowers  are  grooved,  dark  green,  tinted  with 
red  at  the  base,  and  form  a  large  regularly  spreading 
tuft. 

Amorphophallus  Eiehleri. 

The  spathe  of  this  species  is  quite  a  pigmy  compared 
with  that  of  its  congener,  A.  titanum  ;  but  it  is 
sufficiently  large  to  be  of  horticultural  value  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  emit  the  offensive 
odour  that  its  near  relative  does.  The  spathe  of  the 
species  under  notice  is  obliquely  campanulate,  undu¬ 
lated  along  the  oblique  margin,  grey  externally,  striated 
with  purple  veins,  and  brown  at  the  top.  The  inner 
surface  is  of  a  rich  reddish  brown  in  the  upper  part, 
with  a  white  band  on  the  middle,  and  deep  reddish 
brown  in  the  basal  rounded  cavity.  The  latter  is 
also  closely  and  strongly  corrugated,  presenting  a 
peculiar  appearance.  The  sheath  from  which  the 
spathe  emerges  is  of  a  silvery  grey.  The  erect  spadix 
is  about  6  ins.  long,  stout,  fleshy,  pale  brown,  and 
yellow  at  the  base,  where  the  flowers  are  situated.  No 
leaves  are  present,  of  course,  when  flowering.  A 
flowering  specimen  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  stoves  at 
Kew.  It  is  a  native  of  West  Tropical  Africa. 


Isoloma  Deppeanum. 

This  old-fashioned  subject  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  Gesnera  elongata,  and  used  to  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  grown  in  private  establishments  than  it  is  at 
present.  Considering  how  easy  it  is  to  propagate  by 
cuttings,  and  how  certainly  it  can  be  flowered  every 
year  during  winter,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  more 
largely  grown  for  decorative  purposes  than  it  is.  The 
stems  are  shrubby  and  generally  grow  about  2  ft.  high  ; 
they  are  furnished  with  lanceolate,  acuminate  leaves  of 
a  deep  green  above,  downy  and  whitish  beneath.  The 
tubular  scarlet  or  orange-red  flowers  are  freely  produced 
in  axillary  peduncles,  bearing  four  blooms  each.  After 
the  plant  has  done  flowering,  it  may  be  closely  pruned 
back,  re-started,  and  grown  on  for  another  year.  Cut¬ 
tings  may  also  be  taken,  and  grown  on  to  form  small 
bushy  specimens. 

Psychotria  cyanococca. 

Blue  berries  are  by  no  means  plentiful,  especially  of 
the  rich  blue  presented  by  Psychotria  cyanococca. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  and  produced  in 
dense  drooping  clusters  of  about  thirty  or  forty  in 
each.  The  leaves  are  elliptic,  strongly  nerved  and 
deep  green.  It  is  a  native  of  Nicaragua,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  along  with  P.  chontalensis,  which  is  a 
larger,  more  hairy  and  even  more  ornamental  plant, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  got  disseminated  in  this 
country  to  any  great  extent.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
family  of  plants  as  the  Coffee  and  the  Ixora,  and 
of  course  requires  a  stove  temperature.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  worthless,  as  they  are  in  most  other 
species  of  the  genus,  to  the  number  of  about  500.  P. 
jasminiflora,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Eboneria 
jasminiflora,  is,  however,  an  exception,  with  pure  white 
flowers  resembling  those  of  a  Bouvar dia  ;  but  like  them 

without  fragrance. 
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Brought y  Ferry. 

The  third  session  of  this  prosperous  association  was 
opened  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  hon.  president,  Mr. 
Pi.  B.  Laird,  Fountaintrae,  head  of  the  nursery  and 
seed  firms  of  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Edinburgh, 
and  AV.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee,  occupying  the 
chair.  Mr.  Laird,  in  a  genial,  happy  manner,  related 
some  of  his  experiences  amongst  gardeners  during  the 
past  forty  years,  in  which  period  great  and  much- 
needed  improvements  in  their  circumstances  had  taken 
place.  The  gardeners  of  the  present  day  were  better 
paid,  enjoyed  more  personal  comforts,  and  are  in  every 
respect  better  off  than  the  gardeners  of  his  early  days. 
They  had  many  advantages  that  the  latter  did  not 
enjoy,  amongst  which  might  be  enumerated  greater 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  their  profession, 
and  better  education — and  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
growing  interest  that  is  now  being  taken  in  such 
societies  as  theirs.  He  trusted  that  young  men  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
regular  attendance  at  their  meetings,  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  papers  read  and  discussed,  for  they 
would  find  that  their  future  success  largely  depended 
upon  the  amount  of  information  they  possessed,  much 
of  which  could  be  gleaned  by  listening  to  the  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  which  takes  place  at  the  meetings.  Mr. 
Laird’s  address  was  listened  to  with  much  interest,  and 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Watt  (the  president)  then  read  a  paper 
entitled  “Theories  on  Plant  Distribution.”  He  said 
that  many  theories  had  been  advanced  regarding  the 
distribution  of  plants,  even  the  “survival  of  the 
fittest  ”  doctrine  had  been  applied.  Agassiz,  the 
celebrated  botanist  and  naturalist,  seemed  to  admit  the 
truth  of  that  theory,  in  a  weekly  paper  published 
many  years  ago  on  Lake  Superior,  where  the  roadside 
native  weeds  had  retired,  and  their  places  had  been 
taken  by  European  species.  In  New  Zealand,  there 
were  some  250  species  of  naturalised  European  plants. 
The  attempts  to  naturalise  some  species  had  failed  in 
several  countries.  Mr.  Watt  then  went  on  to  trace  the 
position  of  the  different  genera,  and  their  distribution 
over  high  and  low  latitudes,  and  showed  that  many 
plants  belonging  to  a  common  family  and  genus  were 
to  be  found  in  the  same  latitudes,  even  in  valleys 
where  the  elements  varied.  He  noticed  at  length  the 
numerous  circumstances  in  which  plants  had  been 
found  to  luxuriate,  and  minutely  described  the  various 
zones  of  vegetation  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and 
other  high  lands  of  the  earth.  Marine  vegetation  in 
caves  in  Greenland,  and  plants  in  Arabian  deserts 
were  described  minutely,  as  were  those  of  tropical 
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forests.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  Linmean  theory  of 
distribution.  Climate,  he  thought,  had  failed  to 
explain  satisfactorily  the  phenomena  of  vegetable 
distribution,  for  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  at  the  same  elevations  above  the  sea  level,  and  in 
similar  soils,  totally  different  genera  and  different 
species  were  found. 

V  hilc  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Watt  instanced  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  many  species  during  the  siege  of  Paris  by 
the  Germans.  Two  French  botanists  had  published  a 
Florida  Obsidionalis,  or  flora  of  the  sieges,  which 
names  192  species  of  plants  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
district.  In  summing  up  the  various  means  and 
influences  by  which  the  distribution  of  plants  had  been 
accomplished,  Mr.  Watt  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  earth  is  to  experience  another  geological  “Ice 
Age,”  resulting  in  serious  climatic  changes  and  a  re¬ 
distribution  of  genera  and  species  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Watt  for  his  paper, 
which  was  the  most  interesting  he  had  ever 
listened  to. 

Mr.  John  Angus,  gardener,  Rosebay,  exhibited  two 
fine  Orchids  in  flower — namely,  Angraeum  sesquipedale 
and  \anda  Amesiana  ;  and  Mr.  James  Boss,  gardener, 
Reres  Mount,  also  exhibited  well-flowered  plants  of 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  0.  Alexandra,  and  0. 
Rossii  majus. 

Wooltox,  Liverpool. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
January  16th  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  Mr.  R. 
Todd  in  the  chair.  The  secretary’s  report,  as  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Roth  well,  was  a  most  satisfactory  one,  showing  a 
membership  of  112,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
seventy  at  the  regular  meetings.  The  various  papers 
read  contained  much  practical  and  valuable  information, 
which  must  prove  a  distinct  gain  to  horticulture  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Totes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr. 
Holbrook  Gaskell  for  a  powerful  microscope  and 
cabinet,  and  for  special  views  illustrating  Mr.  Harvey 
Gibson  s  lectures  ;  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Gossage  for  a  valuable 
donation  of  books  on  botany  and  practical  gardening  ; 
to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Spooner  for  two  prizes  for  essays  ; 
and  to  Professor  Harvey  Gibson  for  a  series  of  lectures 
on  Plant  Parasitism — special  diseases  due  to  fungi,  to 
which  field  crops  and  horticultural  products  are  liable  ; 
and  diseases  of  plants,  due  to  insects  and  other 
animals — their  prevention  and  cure  ;  and  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  institution  for  the  free  use  of  the  room  for 
the  meetings.  The  financial  statement,  read  bv  Mr. 
R.  G.  W aterman,  treasurer,  showed  receipts  amounting 
to  £8  7s.,  which  was  expended  on  material  required  at 
the  formation  of  the  society,  and  for  general  purposes. 
Roth  reports  were  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  chairman  announced  the  following  special  prizes  : _ 

Two,  value  10s.  6d.  each,  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Spooner  ; 
and  two,  value  21s.  each,  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  & 
Sons.  The  selection  of  the  subjects  of  the  essays  to  be 
left  to  the  committee.  A  further  prize  of  horticultural 
books  was  offered  by  Professor  Gibson  for  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  fungi,  mounted  for  the  microscope.  These 
offers  were  unanimously  accepted.  An  addition  to  the 
rules  was  made,  whereby  subscribers  of  10s.  6 d.  and 
upwards  can  nominate  their  apprentices  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  as  members,  with  all  the  privileges  of  the 
society.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded 
the  meeting. 

Shrewsbury. 

A  meeting  of  this  recently  formed  society  was  held  on 
the  14th.  inst. ,  Mr.  Adams  presiding.  Mr.  A.  M. 
Dove,  the  gardener  in  charge  of  the  Quarry,  read  a 
paper  on  the  popularising  of  flowers  among  the  people, 
both  those  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  the  wild  flowers 
of  our  hedgerows.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  also  read  a 
paper  on  bulb  forcing.  Mr.  Lambert,  Onslow  Hall 
Gardens,  intimated  that  the  Shropshire  Horticultural 
Society  had  promised  to  contribute  £10  to  their  funds, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  get  a  good  microscope 
for  use  at  their  meetings.  Air.  Lambert  also  undertook 
to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting  on  Chrysanthemum 
culture. 

Ware  and  District. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
13th  inst.  The  Rev.  A.  E.  W.  Lofts,  in  the  chair. 
There  was  a  good  muster  of  members.  Some  capital 
Primulas,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Ferns,  Primula  obconica, 
and  Lady  Downes  Grapes  were  staged,  and  proved 
very  attractive  to  those  present.  A  paper  on  Adiantums 
was  read  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith,  which  was  illustrated  by 
living  and  dried  specimens.  A  discussion  followed, 
and  the  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Smith  for  his  paper,  and  the  chairman. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Dendrobium  xanthocentrum. 

The  stems  of  this  hybrid  are  from  8  ins.  to  12  ins. 
long,  compressed  and  jointed  ;  and  both  from  this 
circumstance  and  the  shape  of  the  flowers,  it  can  be 
seen  that  D.  Findleyanum  was  one  of  the  parents.  The 
oblong  sepals  and  ovate  petals  are  lightly  suffused  with 
purple,  and  tipped  with  a  darker  hue.  The  lip  is 
roundly  heart-shaped,  with  a  large  yellow  blotch  on 
the  disc,  as  implied  by  the  specific  name,  and  some¬ 
what  lower  down  is  a  smaller  crimson  one  ;  surrounding 
the  larger  one  is  a  broad  white  band,  and  the  tip  is 
purple.  It  is  very  distinct,  and  for  garden  purposes 
very  ornamental.  It  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart,  M.P.,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  14th 
inst.,  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Dendrobium  Juno. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  new  hybrid  was  D.  Wardianum 
crossed  with  the  pollen  of  D.  moniliforme.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  at  present  are  fusiform  and  stalked.  The  leaves 
are  oblong  and  blunt.  The  flowers  are  large  and  borne 
in  lateral  clusters  upon  the  naked  stems.  The  sepals 
and  broad  petals  are  pale  at  the  base,  but  deep  purple 
at  the  edges  and  tip.  The  lip  is  shaped  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  D.  Wardianum,  and  is  edged  with 
purple  ;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  broad  yellow  and  white 
band,  and  at  the  very  base  is  a  large  brownish  crimson 
blotch.  It  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  M. P. ,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  14th  inst.,  and 
was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Phal/enopsis  leucorhooa. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  appears 
so  exactly  intermediate  between  P.  amabilis,  of  Lindley, 
and  P.  Schilleriana  that  there  is  good  reason  for 
supposing  it  to  be  a  natural  hybrid.  The  sepals, 
petals,  and  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  are  blush  coloured, 
or  the  petals  pale  rose.  The  terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  is 
shaped  and  coloured  like  that  of  P.  Schilleriana  ;  but 
the  antennae,  or  tails,  are  much  longer,  and  more  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  P.  amabilis.  The  leaves  in  some 
individuals  are  deep  green  above,  violet-purple  beneath, 
short,  and  rounded  like  those  of  P.  amabilis  ;  but  in 
other  cases  they  are  more  or  less  marbled,  as  in  P. 
Schilleriana.  This  handsome  kind  is  now  flowering  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Epidendrum  ciliare- 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  neither  large  enough  nor 
sufficiently  showy  to  find  favour  with  those  whose 
special  delight  is  in  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  and 
Cypripediums  ;  yet  it  has  an  inseparable  beauty  of  its 
own,  and  above  all,  is  highly  and  agreeably  fragrant, 
especially  at  night.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and 
arranged  in  a  two-ranked  spike,  and  the  large  yellowish 
bracts,  enclosing  and  nearly  equalling  the  ovary  in 
length,  give  to  the  whole  a  curious  aspect.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  long,  linear  and  greenish  yellow,  while 
the  lip  is  white  and  deeply  three-parted.  The  side 
lobes  of  the  latter  are  deeply  cut  into  almost  hair-like 
fringes,  furnishing  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  species,  and  suggesting  the  specific  name. 
The  middle  lobe  is  much  the  longest,  and  very  slender. 
Amongst  species  in  cultivation  to  which  it  may  be  com¬ 
pared  is  E.  falcatum  ;  but  the  lip  of  the  latter  is  not 
fringed. 

Cypripedium  Lindleyanum. 

This  was  originally  named  by  Dr.  Schomburgk  in  1848 
after  Lindley,  but  living  specimens  did  not  reach 
Britain  till  1881,  and  no  specimen  was  flowered  till 
188o,  when  it  was  believed  to  be  new,  and  was  named 
C.  Kaieteurum,  because  it  was  discovered  near  the 
Kaieteura  Fall,  on  the  Potaro  River.  It  is  a  strong- 
growing  species  belonging  to  the  sub-genus  Seleni- 
pedium,  and  produces  a  number  of  flowers  in  succession 
upon  its  scapes,  which  vary  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  or  more 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  cultural 
treatment.  The  upper  sepal  is  greenish,  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  reddish  brown  veins  ;  the  petals  are  narrowly 
oblong,  deflexed,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the  upper 
sepal,  while  the  short  pouch-shaped  lip  is  lined  and 
reticulated  with  the  same  hue.  The  cultural  treatment 
it  requires  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  fact  that  it  grows 
in  swampy  places  in  which  the  pitcher-bearing  plant 
Heliamphora  nutans  delights,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
6,0U0  ft.  In  this  country  it  flowers  in  autumn. 

Cattleya  parthenia. 

This  is  a  hybrid  of  the  second  degree,  obtained  by  the 
raiser  of  Miltonia  Bleui.  The  seed  plant  was  a  hybrid 
between  Cattleya  amethystina  and  C.  Aclandi®,  bearing 
much  resemblance  to  the  former.  This  hybrid  was 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  C.  Mossiee,  resulting  in  the 


production  of  C.  parthenia.  A  remarkable  thing  is 
that,  according  to  the  Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige,  by 
the  pseudo-bulbs,  leaves,  as  well  as  by  the  disposition 
and  form  of  the  different  parts  of  the  flowers,  these 
hybrids  recall  Lselia  elegans  and  L.  Schilleriana.  The 
sepals  and  petals,  as  well  as  the  throat  of  the  lip,  are 
white  ;  while  the  lamina  of  the  latter  is  rose  striated 
with  lilac.  The  pseudo-bulbs  bear  one  leaf  only  as 
often  as  two. 

Vanda  Amesiana. 

The  habit  of  this  Vanda  is  very  distinct  from  that  of 
all  the  more  common  species  in  cultivation,  and  there 
are  two  forms  of  it.  The  small  one  was  the  first 
to  flower,  and  this  was  figured.  The  specimen  in  question 
happened  to  be  an  unusually  dark  one.  There  is  a 
large  quantity  of  this  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton;  but  there  is  a  still  greater 
quantity  of  a  large  form,  which  might  justly  be  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  V.  Amesiana  gigantea.  It  is  very 
much  larger  in  all  its  parts,  bearing  erect  axillary 
racemes,  and  carrying  from  six  to  twelve  flowers  each. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lateral  sepals 
being  curiously  twisted  into  a  horizontal  position.  The 
lip  is  strongly  reflexed  at  the  sides,  toothed  and  crisped 
at  the  edges,  three-ridged  along  the  centre,  and  purple 
with  white  edges.  Individuals  differ  greatly  in  the 
amount  of  colour  on  the  lip.  The  leaves  are  stiff, 
arranged  in  two  ranks,  deeply  grooved  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  deep  green.  A  large  number  of  the  plants 
are  in  bloom,  and  every  one  is  strongly  fragrant  with 
an  odour  comparable  to  that  of  a  Gardenia.  The 
sweet-scented  blooms  and  the  winter-flowering  habit 
strongly  recommend  the  species — especially  the  large 
form  —to  the  attention  of  all  Orchid  lovers. 
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The  Gardeners’  Calendar. 

THE  STOVE. 

Clerodexdroxs. — Pot  plants  of  Clerodendron  Thom¬ 
son®,  if  they  are  required  to  flower  early,  must  be 
pruned  now,  and  put  into  heat  to  start  them  into 
growth.  The  side  shoots  should  be  cut  back  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  base,  leaving  only  a  good  bud. 
Bloom  is  produced  on  the  young  wood  only,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  cutting  away  the  flowering  buds. 
If  trained  on  trellis  or  frame-work,  just  as  much  of  the 
old  wood  should  be  left  as  to  furnish  a  close  and  even 
covering  when  the  young  shoots  are  developed. 
Re-potting  annually  is  not  necessary,  unless  the  soil  is 
very  much  exhausted,  or  the  plant  requires  more  room. 
After  pruning,  the  plants  should  be  stood  in  a  warm 
house,  and  the  stems  kept  syringed  till  growth  com¬ 
mences.  They  break  best  and  most  evenly  when 
started  in  the  old  soil,  and  if  necessary  may  be  potted 
afterwards. 

Allamaxdas. — Much  the  same  treatment  may  be 
accorded  these  as  is  given  to  the  Clerodendrons,  that 
is,  when  speaking  of  A.  Sehottii  (Hendersoni),  A. 
grandiflora,  A.  Chelsoni,  and  A.  cathartica.  A.  nerii- 
folia,  however,  is  an  erect  shrub,  flowering  freely  in 
the  bush  form,  while  still  only  18  ins.  high.  It  grows 
slowly,  reaching  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  pots,  and 
flowers  continuously  for  a  great  length  of  time,  with  less 
expanded  and  more  tubular  flowers  than  the  rest. 
They  are  yellow,  and  copiously  marked  with  brownish 
purple  lines  in  the  throat.  By  applying  a  little  heat 
it  can  be  had  in  flower  early,  and  by  feeding  with 
liquid  manure  it  may  be  kept  in  flower  for  a  long 
period,  either  in  the  stove  or  during  summer  in  the 
greenhouse. 

Gloxinias  and  Achimexes. — Batches  of  them  for 
early  work  may  be  brought  into  heat,  and  lightly 
watered  to  induce  them  to  start.  After  one  watering 
with  a  rosed  watering-pot  they  may  generally  be  kept 
sufficiently  moist  by  the  syringe,  till  they  are  fit  for 
re-potting. 


THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Fuchsias, — Pyramidally-trained  specimens  may  now 
be  pruned  back,  so  as  to  encourage  the  development  of 
branches  from  those  parts  of  the  shoots  where  most 
desirable.  Any  which  are  intended  for  bringing  on  early 
may  be  put  into  a  slight  warmth  ;  but  the  main  collec¬ 
tion  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  and  dry,  so  as  to 
prevent  growth,  which  is  altogether  undesirable  at  this 
eaily  period.  Some  cultivators  re-pot  their  plants 
before  growth  commences  ;  but  it  is  a  better  plan  to 
wait  till  the  buds  commence  to  push,  and  the  roots  to 
move.  Then  give  two  good  waterings  some  time  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  being  turned  out  of  the  pots,  to  make  the 
soil  and  roots  separate  readily. 
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Plants  in  Flower.  —  Forced  plants  supply  us  with 
Azaleas,  Deutzias,  Lilacs,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Dielytra  speetabilis,  Narcissi,  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  many  others.  The  beautiful  and  sweet- 
scented  Freesia  refraeta  alba  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Then  there  are  Cytisus  racemosus,  Coronilla  glauca, 
Bouvardias,  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Chrysanthemums, 
Erica  liyemalis,  E.  caffra,  E.  gracilis,  Lachenalias, 
particularly  L.  pendula,  L.  tricolor,  L.  t.  aurea,  L.  t. 
Nelsoni,  and  many  others. 


THE  FORCING  HOUSES. 

Vineries. — Thinning  operations  should  be  commenced 
early  in  the  case  of  Vines  in  pots.  All  unnecessary 
bunches  should  be  removed  at  once  to  enable  the  rods 
to  throw  more  vigour  into  those  that  are  left.  Feed 
liberally  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  Attend  to  the 
removing  of  laterals  as  they  make  their  appearance  at 
the  first  leaf  beyond  the  bunch,  If  planted  out  in  a 
border  the  earliest  forced  Vines  will  now  require  a  good 
watering,  if  that  has  not  recently  been  given  them. 
Before  being  put  on  the  border  it  should  be  heated  up 
to  a  temperature  of  80°  or  85°,  and  a  quantity  of  liquid 
manure  mixed  with  it.  Syringe  the  rods  in  succession 
vineries  two  or  three  times  a  day  until  the  bunches  of 
flowers  are  sufficiently  well  advanced  to  be  readily 
distinguished,  after  which  it  should  be  discontinued, 
and  the  atmospheric  moisture  kept  up  by  damping  down 
the  paths,  keeping  the  evaporating  panswell  filled,  and 
by  the  use  of  fermenting  manure. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Fruit  Trees. — Owing  to  the  continued  mildness  of 
the  weather,  the  first  buds  on  all  sorts  of  trees  are 
getting  in  a  very  forward  condition.  What  necessary 
pruning  remains  to  be  done  should  therefore  be  pushed 
on  vigorously,  not  forgetting  standard  trees  in  the 
orchard,  which,  if  old,  require  a  little  thinning  out 
rather  than  a  regular  pruning,  and  the  cutting  away  of 
old  and  dead  wood. 

Cauliflower  and  Brussels  Sprouts.— Where  no 
autumn  sowing  was  made,  or  where  from  some  cause  or 
other  the  autumn  sowing  has  failed,  another  of  these 
two  for  early  use  may  be  made  in  a  cold  frame.  After 
the  seedlings  are  up,  and  during  fine  weather,  the  lights 
may  be  entirely  drawn  off  during  the  day.  This  will 
keep  the  plants  healthy  and  sturdy,  and  prove  more 
satisfactory  than  those  confined  in  boxes. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  Floral,  Fruit  and  Orchid  Committees  for  the 
present  year  are  constituted  as  follows  :  — 

Floral  Committee. — Chairman,  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
Auchinraith,  Bexley.  Vice-Chairmen,  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  1,  Priory  Road,  Kew  ;  Dr.  Maxwell  T. 
Masters,  F.R.S.,  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W.  ;  Mr. 
George  Paul,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Secretary, 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Chiswick,  W. 

Baines,  Thomas,  Fern  Cottage,  Palmer’s  Green,  N. 
Barlow,  S.,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester 
Burbidge,  F.  W.,  Trinity  College  Garden,  Dublin 
Blair,  P.  C.,  Trentham  Gardens,  Stoke-on-Trent 
Cannell,  H.,  Swanley,  Kent 
Castle,  L.,  Hotham  House,  Merton 
Dean,  R.  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

D’Ombrain,  Rev.  H.  H.,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford 

Douglas,  J.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford 

Druery,  C.  T.,  25,  Windsor  Road,  Forest  Gate 

Fraser,  John,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leytonstone,  E. 

Girdlestone,  T.  W.,  Sunningdale,  Berks 

Goldring,  W. ,  52,  Gloucester  Road,  Kew 

Herbst.  H.,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey 

Hill,  E.,  Tring  Park  Gardens,  Tring 

Holmes,  W.,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney 

Ingram,  W.,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham 

James,  J.,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough 

Jeffries,  C. ,  Boston  House  Gardens,  Brentford 

Kelway,  W.,  Langport,  Somerset 

Leach,  W.  C.,  Aldbury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford 

Lindsay,  R.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh 

Lowe,  R.  B.,  Ashbridge  Gardens,  Berkhamsted 

May,  H.  B  ,  Dyson’s  Lane,  Upper  Edmonton 

Mawley,  E.,  Rosebank,  Berkhamsted 

Molyneux,  E.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishops  Waltham 

Nicholson,  G.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 

Noble,  C.,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot 

0  Brien,  James,  West  Street,  Harrow-on-the-Hill 

Pilcher,  Charles.  84,  Ringford  Road,  Wandsworth 

Pollett,  H.  M. ,  Fernside.  Bickley.  Kent 

Ross,  F.,  Pendell  Court  Gardens,  Bletchingley 

Thomas,  Owen,  Chatsworth  Gardens,  Chesterfield 

Turner,  II.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough 

Walker,  J.,  Ham  Green,  Surrey 

Williams,  W.  H.  (Keynes  &  Co.),  Salisbury 

Wynne,  B.,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Fruit  Committee. — Chairman,  Sir  C.  Strickland, 
Bart.,  Hildenley,  Malton.  Vice-Chairmen,  Mr.  T. 
Francis  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth  ;  Mr.  John  Lee,  78, 
Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington  ;  Mr.  It.  D  Blackmore, 
Teddington.  Secretary,  Archibald  F  Barron. 
Balderson,  H.,  Corner  Hall,  Hemel  Hempstead 
Barr,  Peter,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden 
Bates,  W.,  Poulett  Lodge  Gardens,  Twickenham 
Bennett,  W. ,  Rangemore  Gardens,  Burton-on-Trent 
Bunyard,  George,  The  Nurseries,  Maidstone 
Cheal,  J.,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex 
Cliffe,  G.,  Shoreham  Place  Gardens,  Sevenoaks 
Coleman,  W. ,  Eastnor  Castle  Gardens,  Ledbury 
Crowley,  Phillip,  Waddon  House,  by  Croydon 
Cummins,  G.  W,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Wallington 
Denning,  W.,  Heathfield  Nursery,  Hampton 
Dunn,  Malcolm,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith 
Fairgrieve,  P.  W.,  Dunkeld,  N.B. 

Ford,  Sidney,  Leonardslee,  Horsham 

Hogg,  Dr.,  LL.D,,  F.L.S.,  99,  St.  George’s  Road,  S.W. 

Hiyeock,  C.,  Goldings,  Hertford. 

Hudson,  J.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton 
Lane,  F.  Q.,  The  Nurseries,  Berkhamsted 
Mclndoe,  James,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens,  Guisborough 
Moore,  F.,  Blendon  Hall  Gardens,  Bexley 
Moss,  A.,  39,  London  Bridge,  E  C. 

Norman,  G.,  Hatfield  House  Gardens,  Hatfield 

Pearson,  A.  H.,  The  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  Notts 

Ross,  Charles,  The  Gardens,  Welford  Park,  Newbury 

Saltmarsh,  T.  J.,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford 

Smith,  James,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard 

Sutton,  A.  W.,  F.  L.S. ,  Reading 

Veitch,  H.  J.,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea 

Veitch,  P.  C.  M.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter 

Watkins,  A..,  Exeter  Street,  Strand 

Warren,  W.,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth 

Weir,  Harrison,  Sevenoaks 

Wildsmith,  W.,  Heekfield  Place,  Winchfield 

Willard,  Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. 

Wright,  John,  171,  Fleet  Street 

Wythes,  G.,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Orchid  Committee.  —  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
F. L.S.  Vice-Chairmen,  Mr.  J.  Douglas;  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters,  F.R.S.  Secretary,  Mr.  James  O’Brien. 

Baines,  Thomas,  Fern  Cottage,  Palmer’s  Green,  N. 
Ballantine,  IL,  The  Dell  Gardens,  Staines 
Castle,  L.,  Hotham  House,  Merton 
Crawshay,  De  Barri,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
Cookson,  Norman  C. ,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne 
Courtauld,  Sydney,  Booking  Place,  Braintree 
Dominy,  John.  11,  Tadema  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Haywood,  T.  B.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate 
Hill,  E.,  Tring  Park  Gardens,  Tring 
Latham,  W.  B.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham 
Lawrence,  Sir  Trevor,  Bart,  M.  P. 

Lindsay,  R..,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh 

Moore,  F. ,  Blendon  Hall  Gardens,  Bexley 

Philbrick,  F.  A.,  Q.C.,  Oldfield,  Bickley  Park 

Pilcher,  Charles,  84,  Ringford  Road,  Wandsworth 

Pollett,  H.  M.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  Kent 

Sander,  F.,  St.  Albans 

Schroder,  Biron  Henry,  The  Dell,  Staines 

Smee,  A.  H.,  Wallington,  Surrey 

Tautz,  F.  G  ,  Studley  House,  Goldhawk  Road,  W. 

Williams,  H.,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway,  N, 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Books. — A.  N. :  Greenhouse  ani  Stove  Plants,  by  Thomas 
Baines.  Murray.  Price  about  5s. 

Chinese  Primulas.  —  T.  S. :  The  colour  appears  to  be  a  good 
deep  carmine-red,  but  th;  blooms  were  so  much  withered  when 
they  reached  us,  that  we  can  say  nothing  as  to  any  other  merits 
the  flower  may  possess.  There  are  certainly  plenty  as  good  to 
be  seen  in  any  decent  strain  now. 

Cinerarias. — IF.  Young:  No,  let  them  bloom,  and  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  fade,  cut  them  out  to  encourage  the  side  shoots. 

Climbers  for  Back  Wall. — Blackburn:  Ficus  repens  minima, 
F.  barbata,  Abutilon  megapotamicum.  (vexillarium )  Trachelo- 
spermum  jasminoides,  Asparagus  plumosus,  JE  .chynanthus 
Lobbianus,  Myrsipliyllum  asparagoides,  Lygodium  scandens, 
Selaginella  Willdenovii,  Hoya  carnosa.  Piper  porphyrophyllum, 
Vitis  (Cissus)  discolor,  Smilax  sarsaparilla,  S.  ornata.  Philoden¬ 
dron  melamclirysum,  and  others.  All  of  the  above  are  grown 
chiefly  or  solely  for  their  foliage,  with  the  exception  of  Abutilon 
megapotamicum,  Trachelospermum  jasminoides,  zEschynanthus 
Lobbianus,  and  Hoya  carnosa,  which  are  flowering  plants,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  their  foliage.  All  will  thrive,  and  with  the 
exception  of  ,-Eschynanthus,  perhaps,  will  soon  cover  your  wall. 
A  great  deal,  however,  depends  on  the  amount  of  shade  to  which 
they  may  be  subjected. 

Fruit  Trees  Barked.—  Blackburn  :  If  the  bark  is  gnawed  off 
in  patches  only,  the  chances  are  that  the  trees  will  recover  in 
time.  Fresh  bark  can  only  be  produced  from  the  edges  of  that 
which  is  still  sound.  Vigorous  young  trees  will  often  renovate 
a  great  amount  of  mischief  in  this  way ;  but  old  ones  repair 
damage  with  more  difficulty.  If,  however,  tire  trees  are  fruitful, 
you  should  allow  them  to  grow  and  bear  as  long  as  they  will. 
The  effects  of  barking  are  similar  to  those  of  ringing,  only  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  the  trees  may  even  bear  more  abundantly  for  a 
few  years.  You  may  coat  over  the  base  of  the  trees  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  fresh  cow-dung.  Another  recipe  is  to  mix 
soft-soap,  coarse  flour  and  sifted  coal-ashes  in  equal  proportions, 
and  smear  this  mixture  over  the  lower  3  ft.  of  the  stems  to  a 
depth  of  \  in.  or  thereby.  See  that  it  does  not  get  washed  off 
by  rain  before  getting  dry  and  firm.  If  hares  and  rabbits  are 
the  depredators,  branches  of  Furze  or  Blackthorn  may  be  tied 
round  the  stems.  Wire  netting  is  even  better. 

Gravelly  Soil.—/.  I Vorsley :  There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable 
that  you  cannot  grow,  if  you  can  get  manure  enough.  A  good 


dressing  of  clay  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  if  you  use 
all  the  manure  and  house  sewage,  slops,  &c.,  that  you  can  get, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  grow  very  good  crops. 
Such  a  soil  will  always  be  a  hungry  one,  and  you  must  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  put  any  lime  on  it.  A  good  liquid  manure  tank 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  you. 

Hose-in-IIose  Primrose. — Primula,:  A  IIose-in-Hose  Primrose 
would  naturally  be  as  hardy  as  the  ordinary  form,  as  far  as 
climate  is  concerned,  but  allowance  must  always  be  made  for 
individual  differences,  if  the  plants  have  been  raised  from  seed. 
A  true  Primrose  should  be  Primula  vulgaris,  or  a  variety  of  it, 
and  as  such  should  have  the  common  peduncle  so  shortened  and 
hidden  by  the  leaves,  that  the  flowers  appear  to  be  borne  singly 
on  the  scapes.  A  Polyanthus,  Hose-in-Hose,  or  otherwise, 
always  has  an  umbel  of  flowers  borne  on  a  footstalk  common  to 
all  of  them.  P.  vulgaris  may,  however,  occasionally  elongate 
its  peduncle,  thus  carrying  up  its  flowers  on  an  umbel,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Peas.—  Blackburn :  In  the  case  of  those  sown,  we  fear  you  can 
do  nothing  but  resort  to  trapping  ;  but  when  you  are  sowing 
again,  you  can  protect  them  by  spreading  some  chopped  Gorse 
among  the  seeds  in  the  rows ;  by  putting  some  red  lead  in  a 
dish,  wetting  the  Peas  and  rolling  them  about  in  it,  so  as  to  coat 
them  with  it ;  or  by  putting  a  little  paraffin  oil  in  a  dish  and 
rolling  the  Peas  about  in  it  in  the  same  way. 

Pelargonium  Leaves  Spotted.— Hey.  E.  P.  IF. :  The  spotting 
of  Pelargonium  leaves  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  although 
unsightly,  is  not  deadly  to  the  plants,  although  they  must 
always  suffer  in  proportion,  as  the  leaves  are  deformed.  Hardly 
any  collection  will  escape  the  evil  during  the  winter  months. 
Some  varieties  seem  to  suffer  more  from  it  than  others,  which  is 
doubtless  due  to  a  weaker  constitution.  We  attribute  the 
malady  to  the  deficiency  of  light ;  and  a  low  temperature,  with  a 
moist  atmosphere,  no  doubt  aggravates  the  malady.  The  pro¬ 
toplasm  or  substance  of  the  cells  gets  drafted  to  other  parts  of 
the  leaf,  or  lost ;  the  cells  fust  become  yellow,  then  dry  up, 
become  brown,  and  ultimately  drop  out.  leaving  holes.  When 
young  leaves  are  attacked,  they  are  prevented  from  expanding 
equally,  and  therefore  become  torn.  As  the  temperature  rises 
and  the  light  gets  better,  healthy  leaves  will  again  be  produced. 

Strawberry  Culture. — S.  Perkis :  See  the  article  on  this 
subject  on  p.  330.  If  that  does  not  give  all  you  want,  write 
again,  stating  exactly  on  what  point  you  require  information. 

Vines.— A.  B.  :  The  non-setting  is  probably  due  to  weakness  of 
root  action,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  too  moist  atmosphere 
during  the  flowering  period.  If  you  know  the  roots  are  all  right 
ke’ptlie  house  drier  during  the  flowering  period,  and  artificially 
set  the  flowers  by  meins  of  a  rabbit’s  tail  tied  on  to  a  stick  long 
enough  to  reach  the  bunches. 

Names  of  Plants. — P.  Whitton:  Dendrobium  Gibsoni,  a 
species  found  in  Khasya  by  the  late  John  Gibson,  of  Battersea 
and  Hyde  Parks,  when  collecting  plants  for  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire. 

Communications  Received.— C.  Joly. — A.  0. — P.  B.— J.  L. — 
C.  H.  P.— D.  P  L — R.  J.— T.  S.— W.  W. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  January  18th, 
was  29'90  ins. ;  the  highest  reading  was  30T5  ins.  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  the  lowest  29 ’34  ins.  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
45’5°,  and  7'0°  above  the  average  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
considerably  exceeded  the  average  on  each  day  of  the 
week.  The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W., 
and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  15 ’9 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  2  4  miles  above  the  average 
in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell 
on  Satuaday,  to  the  amount  of  0T3  of  an  inch.  The 
duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was 
7 ’3  hours,  against  12  2  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- ->X<- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  20th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ,  report  a  good  enquiry  for 
best  English  Red  Clover  and  Cowgrass.  Alsike  also  sells 
steady  at  the  advance.  White  Clover  slightly  dearer. 
Trefoil  unchanged.  Rye  Grasses  meet  brisk  enquiry, 
and  prices  are  unchanged. 

- -»*e- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

January  ‘llnd. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  '  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  IS  0  — St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  2  0  4  0  Plums . J-sieve 

Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  !.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0  8  0 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  8  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  16  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

12  blooms  0  6  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  12  bunches  6  0  18  0 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms  10  2  0 
Epiphyllum,doz  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  per  dozer  3  0  5  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms  9  0  IS  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprav  0  6  10 

Hyacinth  per  spray  0  4  0  9 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  5  10 
Lapageria.  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Li,ac,  white,  per  bun.  4i  6  0 
Lilium,  various.  12  bis.  1  0  S  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  16 


s.d.  s.d. 

MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  10  16 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  4  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  12  sprays  0  6  10 

Poinsettia,  12  blooms  4  0  12  0 
Primula,  double,  bun  0  9  16 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozei  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz  10  2  0 
Scephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozeL  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9  16 
Violets..  ..12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  1626 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 
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Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  ....perbunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  30  60 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  09  16 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6! 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6  5  3 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  10  16 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Vegetables.—  Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

6  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  .. .  .per  dozen24  0  42  0 
Araila  Sieboidi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Begonias,  various.doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Chrysanthemums, doz.  6  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Poinsettia,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 

Primula  _ per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Solanums _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  S  0  10  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,"  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.,  have  one  of  the 

f  /  largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Carter’s  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGLFE. 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


GENUINE  &  RELIABLE  SEEDS. 

W  FROMOW  &  SONS  beg  to  intimate  to 

o  all  requiring  reliable  KITCHEN  GARDEN  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  that  their  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwaried  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Prices  will  be 
found  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  good  quality. 

Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers  suit¬ 
able  for  Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks, 
Squares,  etc. _ 

W.  FROMQW  &  SONS, 

Sutton  Court  Nursery  &Seed  Establishment, 

clkxsystxck/  London,  isr. 

JARMAN’S 

“UNIVERSAL”  COLLECTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY, 
VEGETABLES, — 2s.  6 d.,  5s.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS. — Is.,  2s.  6c?.,  os.,  10 s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  and  42s. 

All  Post  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 
FOR  6  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  our  lo.rge  Seed  Manual,  gratis  and  post  free. 

iJILRWLILIS  Sc  CO., 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


JAMES  BACKHOUSE  &  SON’S 

ILLUSTRATEDandDESCRIFTIVE 
CATALOGUE  of  SEEDS 

AND 

Amateurs’  Guide  to  Gardening 

(50  pages). 

Will  be  sent  free  on  application.  It  contains  a  full  List,  with 
Descriptions,  ot  the  best  and  most  useful  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  choice  Perennials  and  Alpine 
Plants  suitable  for  cultivation  on  rockwork.  A  list  of  Seeds  and 
Plants  recommended  for  cultivation  by  Beekeepers  is  included. 

JAMES  BACKHOUSE  &  SON, 

YORK. 


Bentley’s  Insectioide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  Mouse,  writes  : — 

“Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.” 

— FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO — 


JOSEPH  BENTEEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 

0.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  «  large  and  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 

C08JST  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 

rRy  t  3  B  liLtw  and  Private  Gardens. 

DOQCQ  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
BlUwtwi  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

BynSinnCUnSniilQ  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
nnULSUlUEPjUillJrsd  buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Pontieum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 
CONIFERS.  — A  large  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

QUKHJDC  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
w  el  Hi  L-  i  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

T0EE9  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
I  S!  5.  t. w  i  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  FothCousearntdsScreeDS’ &c'  Allgrownby 

PI  BMRFRS  In  largc  variety,  for  Walls,  Trellises,  Rock- 
Uu.  HI  UlRu  work,  &c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

G.  J.  &  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NEW  CLEMATIS  mrs.  baron'  veillard, 

I  Wfctl  in  I  lv,  a  han(jsome  variety  of  the  Jackmanni 

type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  he  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 


WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS 

-K.  SPECIALTY. 


True  strain  and  extra  fine,  in  separate  colours— Purple, 
Scarlet.  White,  Crimson,  and  White  Wallflower-leaved — each 
colour  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  os.  per  packet. 

Mr.  Glen,  The  Gardens,  Brambletye,  writes  : — “Please  send 
me  five  packets  East  Lothian  Stocks.  I  must  say  that  your 
strain  of  East  Lothian  Stocks  is  the  finest  I  have  seen  anywhere. 
When  I  was  at  Wentworth  the  beds  of  East  Lothian  Stocks 
supplied  by  you  were  admired  by  everyone  who  saw  them.  We 
had  upwards  of  SO  per  cent,  of  double  flowers." 

Mr.  Baillie,  The  Gardens,  Luton  Hoo  Park,  writes:— “The 
East  Lothian  Stocks  from  you  were  excellent.  The  white, 
purple  and  crimson  exceptionally  fine.  Many  spikes  were  over 
IS  inches  long  and  densely  clothed  with  bloom.” 

Mr.  Lauont,  The  Gardens,  Kennet  House,  writes  : — “Please 
send  me  four  packets  East  Lothian  Stocks.  This  year  I  have 
the  finest  I  ever  had.  They  are  the  admiration  of  everyone  who 
see  them.  The  whites  are  over  90  per  cent,  doubles,  which 
could  not  he  better.” 

All  other  seeds  of  the  same  first-class  quality  only,  notably 
the  following,  all  saved  front  my  own  world-renowned 
collections 

PANSIES,  show  and  fancy,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  os.  per  packet 
PEXTSTEMONS,  Is.  and  2s.  6a!.  per  packet 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 
MIMULUS,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet 
AURICULA,  Alpine,  2s.  6tZ.  per  packet 

,,  Stage,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  per  packet 
PRIMULAS,  each  colour,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 
CINERARIA,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 
COCKSCOMB,  extra  grand  competition  strain,  2.s.  6 d.  per  pk 
BEGONIAS,  Single,  Is.  6 d. ;  ditto  double,  2s.  6 d.  per  packet. 

Mr.  Anderson,  The  Gardens,  Abbotrule,  writes  :  — “You  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  your  seeds  have  done  so  well  that  I  have 
not  one  single  failure.” 

CATALOGUES  notv  ready,  and  post  free  on  application. 


JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  HAV/ICK, 

SCOTLAND. 


TEA 


and 

other 


DAO  DC  In  Pots’  ISs.,  and  24s.  per  do 

fi  \J  V  El  k>  and  upwards. 


GRAPE  VINES  in  all  the  leading  kinds.  Planting 


Canes,  10s.  6 d.  each. 


Canes,  5s.  and  7s.  6 d.  each.  Fruiting 


STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  VSK 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS  2LS 


Catalogues  with  prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  neap  LIVERPOOL. 


“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice  and  interesting 
collection  in  the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse 
and  Hardy  Ferns. 


Partially  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

tUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRAOK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  snd  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  ft  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
KI5KGATB  NHESEBIES, 

LONDON,  N. 


January  25,  1890. 
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ESTABLISHED  1848.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSER Y’S  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms ,  where  its  Purity ,  Cheapness,  Durability ,  Cleanliness ,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals ,  will  be  appreciated. 

Sunulied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 
1 1  all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

N.B. _ Not  my  Anthracite  if  not  delivered  in  my  Trucks  marked  WILLIAM  H.  ASS  Ell  Y.  [Sf.e  “GARDENING  WORLD,'  January,  5, 1889. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9c?.,  postpaid. 


TO  EE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


THE  ENEMY  TO  FROST. 

For  preserving  your  PLANTS  and  GLASS 
from  Frost,  Damp  and  Cold  Winds. 

“FUR  RAIZE” 

MADE  from  UNDRESSED  WOOL  and  FUR. 
More  effective,  durable,  and  cheaper  than  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  yet  introduced. 

To  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

OSMAN  & 

Manufacturers  S  Merchants  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries, 

132,  COMMERCIAL  STREET,  LONDON,  E, 


Sharpe&C°> 


THE  “STOTT” 


3 


a 


DISTRIBUTOR, 

CHARGED  WITH 

KIL^MRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 


rices  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILIZER  &  INSECTICIDE  C0> 

LIMITED, 

Barton  Hons®,  MANCHESTER 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


C. 


FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR'S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

2  ft.  by  3  a ::::::::  Is  ill: }  Carriase  and  packing  free- 


No.  Gl.— IMPROVED  LEAN-TO  FRAME. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  throe  coats ;  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes  ;  8  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15.s.; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  10  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s.  ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15 s.  PackiDg-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales; 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow',  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  £c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


Greenhouses.  —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  8  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £8  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft..,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  j-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans.  &e.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


rWEMSTOE  W.M\m 


THE 


COTTAGE’ 


Plant  Frame, 

Handy  Size.  Best  Materials.  Improved  Glazing. 
Hinged  Light  can  be  regulated  for  ventilation, 
secured  wide  open,  or  lifted  off. 

PRICE. 

4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  24s. ;  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  3  ins.,  30s. 


Carriage  Paid  if  two  or  more  ordered.  Packing 
Materials  Free. 


W.  EICHAEDSOH  Su  Go., 

North  of  England  Horticultural  Works, 

D  ARLIN  GTQN. 


N°  I  PATENT  CHAMPI ON  HEATER  &  PiflPES  Jr. 


TOOPE’S 

PATENT  ® 

Celebrated  Hot-water  Boilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  be  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heatiDg  every  description  of 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Propa¬ 
gators,  Simplex  Fumigator,  &c. 


COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  CUARAf 


Catalogues  and  Estimates  free. 

G.  TOOPE,  f.r.h.s-,  &Cd, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


Subscription  (including  postage) :  3  months,  Is.  8 d. ; 
6  months,  3s.  3d.;  12  months,  6s.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  countries  in  the  Postal 
Union,  8s.  8rf.  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 


Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Agents  fob  Scotland  :  Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co., 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Agents  for  Ireland  :  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son, 
Dublin  and  Belfast. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World,”  for 
_ ___months,  commencing  on 


for  which  I  enclose. 


Name 


Address. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  M  OFFICE. 


THE  CAENATIOH  A£TD  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 
a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6 d., 

post  free. 

THE  TUBEB0HS  BE&0ITXA,  ITS  HXSTOEY 

AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 

Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 
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Sqae 

PP>f  DURABLE 
TOIRET  SOAP, 
HENCE  THE  BEST  &  CHEAPEST* 


Mdme.  ADELINA  PATTI. 

“  I  have  found  it  matchless  for  the  hands  and  complexion." 

(Signed)  ADELINA  PATTI. 

Mdme.  MARIE  ROSE  MAPLESON. 

“For  preserving  the  complexion,  keeping  the  skin  soft,  free 
from  redness  and  roughness,  and  the  hands  in  nice  condition, 
it  is  the  finest  Soap  in  the  world.” 

(Signed)  MARIE  ROSE. 


TESTIMOMIALS. 
MRS.  LANGTRY. 

“  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  used  your 
Soap  for  some  time,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other." 


(Signed) 


LILLIE  LANGTRY. 


MISS  MARY  ANDERSON. 

“  I  have  used  it  two  years  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for 
I  find  it  the  very  best.” 

(Signed)  MARY  ANDERSON. 


SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S. 

Late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

Writes  in  tin*  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine 
“  The  use  of  a  good  Soap  is  certainly  calculated  to  preserve 
the  skin  in  health,  to  maintain  its  complexion  and  tone,  and 
prevent  its  Jailing  into  wrinkles  .  .  .  PEARS  is  a  name 

engraven  on  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant ;  and  Pears’ 
Transparent  Soap  is  an  article  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful 
manufacture,  and  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of 
balms  for  the  skin.” 


F!  is  OLD  EVERYWHERE  in  Tablets  at  Is.  each.  Larger  Sizes,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  and  2s  6d. 
B  AJSlip  (The  2s  6d.  Tablet  is  perfumed  with  Otto  of  Roses.)  A  smaller  Tablet,  unscented,  is  sold  at  6d. 

0  iLa"Bl!'y?  INSIST  on  having  PEARS’,  as  injurious  imitations  are  often  substituted  for  extra  gain. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. W.C  ,  Jan.  25, 1S00. 
Agents  :  fer  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Sen,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  Fui  Mai  Chester— Mr.  John  Heyv.ood. 
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Registered  at  the  General  Post 
Office  as  a  Newspaper. 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  ljd. 


CHJPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

O  to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
Ibe  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W.  _ _ 

/4HRYSANTHEMOMS  from  best  Collec- 

(  )  tion  in  the  North.  50,000  rooted  and  now  ready,  from 
Vperdoz.  Cuttings,  half-price.  Listgratis.—W.  THOMPSON, 
Union  Bridge,  Pemberton. 


ORCHID  Buyers  should  Avrite  for  List  of 

130  sorts,  growing  in  pots,  baskets,  and  cork,  from  Is. 
each— Address  Plant  Club,  Woodville,  Kirkstall,  Leeds. 

N~~EW  and  choice  selected  chry- 

SANTHEMUMS.— Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on 
application  to  G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney, 
London,  S.W. 

PAYS  IKS. — 100  stout,  Avell-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

Ferns  I  Ferns  I !  Ferns  !  1 1 

/AHEAP  TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  sale- 

able  sorts,  12s.  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris  Magii, 
&c.  Packed  free  for  cash. — SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery, 
140,  Loughboro’  Road,  Brixton. 

ENTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.— ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 


0 


/CHOICE  NAMED  AURICULAS.— Good 

\J  Flowering  Plants  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Strong  offshoots  of  the  same  kinds,  well  established,  at  4s.  per 
doz.  List  and  prices  on  application. — WILLIAM  GOLBY, 
Edgend  Nursery,  Brierfield,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

WILLIAMS’  NEW  PRIMULA, 

“  EMPRESS.”— This  is  a  very  fine  semi-double  variety. 
The  colour  is  a  delicate  pink,  of  a  very  pleasing  tone.  Per 
packet,  3s.  6d.— B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON,  A’ictoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

Roses  \  roses  i  i  roses  \  \ !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

Greenhouse  fires,  stoves,  &c.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  — For  price  apply  G.  J.  ETESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6<i.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

A/TESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  Nur- 

i-TJL  serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  2S6,  28",  2SS,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  AV.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

WEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6d.  pkt ;  Tubers,  3s.  6 d.,  5s.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6d.  doz. 
Owen’s  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S.,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 d.  pkt.  List  free. — 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 

pOPPER  INDESTRUCTIBLE  LABELS 

\J  for  Plant*,  Trees,  Pots,  and  Borders  (Chandler's  Patent)  ; 
simple,  effective,  imperishable  ;  name  written  (indented)  with  a 
Pencil.  Supplied  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers, 
or  direct  from  Mr.  A.  CHANDLER,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 
Samples  and  prices  free  on  application. 

Silver  Sand !  I 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  ‘‘only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


"DEGONIAS  A  SPECIALTY.  —  Awarded 

Four  Gold  Medals.  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plant.  In 
beautifully  illustrated  Packets,  choice  mixed  Single  or  Double 
j  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  per  packet.  Collections— Single, 
il  named  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6 d. ;  6  ditto,  3s.  Tubers, 
Named  Smgles,  from  12s.  to  42s.  per  doz. ,  Unnamed  Seedlings, 
-s.  to  21s.  per  doz;  Bedding,  choicest,  6s.  and  9s.  per  doz.; 
choicest  Named  Doubles,  from  42s.  per  doz  ;  Unnamed,  very 
:noice  24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed,  18s.  per  doz. 
.  from  113  t0  Procure  our  splendid  strain.  CATA- 

-OGLES  gratis. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Begonia  Growers,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


B 


LAIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  McCombie’s.  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird's  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley — per  pkt.,  Is.,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason's  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

QUTTON’S  DARK  BLUE  LOBELIA.— 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  blue  Lobelia  for  bedding.  Plants 
very  compact,  covered  with  rich  blue  flowers.  This  is  the 
variety  used  by  us  in  forming  the  letters  V.R.,  so  much  admired 
in  the  miniature  garden  surrounding  the  Queen’s  Pavilion  at 
Windsor.  Mr.  A.  W.  Southard,  Gardener  to  F.  J.  Walker,  Esq., 
says  “  I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Dark  Blue  Lobelia.  I 
have  given  up  keeping  plants  through  the  winter,  as  I  find  your 
Dark  Blue  comes  very  true  from  seed,  even  and  compact.”  Price 
of  seed,  Is.  per  packet,  post  free. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seeds- 
men,  READING. 

BOYCE’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 

Contains  Complete  Directions  upon  Cultivation,  also 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  1070  Vars.,  price  id.  Strong  Cuttings, 
Is.  3d.  per  doz.  Rooted  Cuttings,  ready  shortly,  2s.  per  doz. — 
W.E.  BOYCE,  F.N.C.S.  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N. 

EGONIA  SEEDS— Sow  now.  The  best 

and  cheapest  is  Box’s  Strain — surest  of  germination,  finest 
of  flowers.  Single  varieties,  half  packet,  6 d. ;  per  packet,  Is. 
and  2s.  6 d. ;  collection  S  colours,  2s.  6d.  Double  varieties,  half 
packet,  lOd.  ;  per  packet,  Is.  6 d.  and  2s.  6 d.  ;  collection  8 
colours,  5s.  TUBERS. — Six  choice  Singles  and  six  choice 
Doubles,  superior  to  named  sorts,  all  separate  colours,  21s.  the 
12.  post  free.  Most  complete  LIST  in  the  Trade,  gratis.— 
JOHN  R  BOX  (for  10  years  J.  Laing’s  Sole  Partner),  Seedsman 
and  Begonia  Grower,  Croydon.  (Quote  this  Paper.) 

HARTLAND’S  56-page  “YEAR  BOOK” 

of  SEEDS  for  1890. 

Within  itself  unique  in  the  extreme.  His  “  Book  of  Daffo¬ 
dils"  has  no  rival  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  “Book  of 
Seeds  ”  for  1S90  is  not  like  any  other  publication  throughout  the 
British  Isles,  and  there  are  Seeds  and  Plants  offered  that  no  other 
house  has  yet  attempted  to  offer.  Send  three  stamps  to  cover 
postage,  &e.,  and  write  for  copy,  which  includes  some  “  rare  hardy 
plants." 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Old  Established  Seed  Ware¬ 
house,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Selection  of  100 

VP  Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  15s.  or  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  be  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application.— 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 

TVTURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

LtJL  Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Homcastle. 

SHALLOTS. — Large  Red,  finest  exhibition 

sort,  10d.  per  lb.;  2  lbs.,  Is.  id. ;  post  free.  Send  for 
Catalogue  of  reliable  Garden  Seeds,  indispensable  for  com¬ 
petition.  —  BELL,  STUART  &  Co.,  Chapelhill  Nursery, 
Rothesay,  N.B. 

WILLIAMS’  NEW  PRIMULA, 

“  FIRE-FLY." — A  beautiful  semi-double  variety.  The 
colour  is  of  a  deep  crimson.  Per  packet,  3s.  6d. — B.  S.  WILLIAMS 
&  SON,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  N. 

Named  chrysanthemum 

CUTTINGS  -Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Sachem,  Sunflower, 
Miss  Violet  Tomlin,  Avalanche,  Adirondack,  Mouadnoek,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Stanstead  White,  Florence  Piercy.  H.  Shoesmith, 
Mons.  Astorg,  and  Lord  Alcester.  The  thirteen,  5s.,  free. — 
HEAD  GARDENER,  Erfurt  House,  Neithrop,  Banbury. 


Magnificent  Concert  Instrument. 


Y7I0LIN. 

V  Copy  of  Jacobus  Stainer.  Beautiful  harmonious  tone. 
Back  splendidly  inlaid.  First-class  lock-up  case  ;  grand  bow. 
Must  sell,  owner  in  want  of  cash.  Suit  lady  or  gentleman. 
Sacrifice  lot  for  15s.  6 d.,  carriage  paid.  Whoever  buys  this  will 
have  a  Violin  they  will  always  be  fond  of.  Valuable  bargain.— 
Mrs.  SARAH  HEYWOOD,  St.  Thomas  Buildings,  Tibshelf, 
Alfretnn. 

PRUNING  MADE  SAFE  AND  EASY 

by  using  the  celebrated  “Standard”  Tree  Pruners 
(awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  and  Banksian  Medal  by  the  Royai 
Horticultural  Society) ;  the  “  Giant  ”  Pruner,  the  “  Myticuttah," 
and  the  “  AERIAL  ”  Pruning  Saws  and  Hooks,  &c.,  &c.  Sold 
by  principal  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen,  of  whom  Illustrated 
Price  Lists  may  be  obtained,  or  of  the  STANDARD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  COMPANY,  Derby. 

TO  COMPETITORS  and  all  who  require 

Seeds  and  Plants  of  the  choicest  and  most  reliable  kinds, 
we  offer  to  send  our  new  Catalogue  and  Competitor’s  Guide  (12S 
pages),  gratis  and  post  free.  TEN  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 
were  awarded  our  strains  of  Vegetables  at  the  great  Vegetable 
Conference  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1889. 
NINE  FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  and  “Commendations 
of  Strains  ”  have  been  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  last  two  years  to  our 
Florists’  Flowers,  moBt  of  them  after  trial  at  Chiswick. — 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists,  Rothesay,  Scotland. 


J 


AMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 


Circuiars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application. 
Catalogue,  3s. 


Complete 


J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


T 


HE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS.  Wood  Green,  London ;  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh  ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50 s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

f  J  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

HEATING  APPARATUS.— Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  page  352. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
factnrer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free.— H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

V/  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds.  _ 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  ail  Seedsmen,  orapply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

PRUNING  SEASON. — The  judicious  prun¬ 
ing  of  Trees,  so  essential  to  bearing  and  formation,  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  neglected,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable 
and  effective  tool  to  reach  and  prune  shoots  at  a  height  where  a 
ladder  is  required.  This  want  has  been  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner,  which  has  gained  high- 
class  Testimonials  upon  its  merits.  Testimonial  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. — “  Your  Patent  Hook 
Tree  Pruner  is  a  first-class  instrument,  superseding  all  others, 
&c.”  Lists  and  Testimonials  free  from  leading  Horticulturists, 
&c.,  or  Patentees,  GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1S59  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Tlirips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d, 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6i.  and  3s  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  238,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


MONDAY  NEXT. 

3  000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  L.  RUBRUM  and  L.  KRAMERI 
and  other  various  LILIES,  just  received  from  Japan,  all  ii 
first-class  condition  :  large  quantity  of  English-grown  LILIEf 
and  HARDY  BULBS. 

Messes,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Centra]  Sab 
Rooms,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C  ,  on  MONDA1 
NEXT,  February  3rd,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. _ 

TUESDAY  NEXT. 

Orchids  in  Flower. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  de¬ 
sire  to  announce  that  their  NEXT  SALE  of  ORCHID 
in  FLOWER  will  take  place  as  above. 

Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  67  and  C2,  Cheapside.  E.C. 

WEDNESDAY"  NEXT. 

S,000  splendid  Bulbs  of  LILIUM  AURATUM,  about  3,00 
LILIUM  SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM,  ALBUM.  KR.ETZERI. 
MELPOMENE,  and  MACRANTHUM,  WASHINGTONIA 
NUM.  and  HUMBOLDTI,  including  a  large  number  of  exeep 
tionally  fine  Bulbs  ;  also  about  200  Japanese  IRIS,  including 
manv  b  autiful  varieties  ;  African  TUBEROSES,  Standarc 
and  Half  standard  ROSES,  HELLEBORES  :  a  choice  assort¬ 
ment  of  FERNS  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  BY  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sah 
Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  February  5th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. _ 

THURSDAY  NEXT. 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  from  Sample. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris 

desire  to  announce  that  their  NEXT  SALE  of  NUR¬ 
SERY’  STOCK  from  SAMPLE  will  take  place  as  above,  for 
which  they  will  be  glad  to  RECEIVE  ENTRIES  AS  SOON 
AS  POSSIBLE.  ,  _  „ 

Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  67  and  CS,  Cheapside,  E.  . _ 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Odontoglossum  Phalasnopsis 

tJ  nsevium  majus  (true) 

, ,  Pescatorei 

, ,  triumphans 

Maxillaria  Sanderiana. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth 
&  Co.,  of  Heaton  Bradford,  and  191,  Park  Road,  Clapham,  to 
SELL’ by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  &  6S 
Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  February  7tli, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  a  choice  consignment  ol 
ORCHIDS,  collected  by  the  well-known  collector,  Mr.  E 
Klaboch,  consisting  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  O. 
triumphans,  O.  hastilabium,  O.  nsevium  majus  (true),  0. 
Phalsenopsis,  Ada  aurantiaca,  and  a  white  Sobralia.  with  the 
appearance  of  S.  leucorantha,  also  a  lew  Maxillaria  Sanderiana, 
and  an  exceedingly  fine  lot  of  really  good  plants  of  Oneidium 
maeranthum  especially  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  large 
buyers.  All  the  plants  are  in  the  finest  possible  health  and 
condition. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

ORCHIDS. 


A 

(JQHT7  COWAN),  LIMITED , 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

CARSICN,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 
SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  4  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from 4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  fcst 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


EE.  G.  un.  *  - 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAKE,  W.C. 


HEINEMANN'S  NEW  GESNERA  .ROBUSTA  PERFECTA. 

Finest  mixture,  per  padeet,  Is.  Bulbs,  per  doe. ,  8s. 


My  Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF 

FRESH  k  SELF-GROIN  SEEDS, 

English  Edition,  is  now  ready,  includes 
all  the  Finest  Novelties  of  the  Season, 
and  may  he  had  Post  Free  on  application. 
Id.  Post  Card. 

Please  quote  “The  Gardening  World." 

JIv  business  is  the  Oldest  and  Largest  in 
Erfurt,  and  supplies  Private  Gardeners  and 
Amateurs  only.  More  than  60.000  parcels  are 
sent  yearly  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 

I  offer  my  seeds  at  much  lower  prices  than  any 
English  or  Continental  Seed  House  of  good  repute,  and 
guarantee  besides  self-grown,  genuine  and  fresh  Seeds 
only.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
all  Seeds  sold  in  England  or  America  is  grown 
in  Germany,  especially  in  or  near  Erfurt,  the 
Garden  Town  of  Germany. 

The  fashion  of  most  Seed  houses  is  to  advertise  by 
presenting  a  catalogue,  printed  and  covered  in  the  most 
expensive  and  luxurious  style,  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver.  Who  pays  for  this?  The  seed-buying  public! 
Compare  these  Catalogues'  prices  with  mine,  please,  and 
you  will  see  the  difference  yourself ! 

Furnishing  you  with  my  Catalogue  I  place 
my  stores  at  your  very  door,  and  enable 
Customers  thousands  of  miles  away  to  obtain 
their  supplies  as  safely  and  cheaply  as  if  they 
called  in  person  at  my  establishment. 

Ordered  Seeds  will  arrive  in  Great  Britain 
within  a  few  days,  and  are  offered  and  sent 
PACKAGE  and  POSTAGE  FREE. 

Direct  Correspondence.  Xo  Agents. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


h\  C.  HEINEMANN, 

Seed  Gtk.o'hh’eir,  ERFURT,  GERMANY. 


"i 
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GOLD  MEDAL. 

Quite  the,  most  Original  Catalogue  in  the  Trade.  Terms  and  Prices 
certainly  the  test.  Post  Free  to  every  applicant. 

EVERY  GARDENER  should  in 
his  own  interest  see  our  Cata¬ 
logue,  as  a  number  of  specially 
good  things  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  us.  "We  specially 
urge  gardeners  to  write  (or  it. 
THE  NEW  JAPANESE 
PRIMULAS  are  the  most  re¬ 
markable  flowers  in  this  group 
ever  introduced,  they  will  one 
day  be  as  generally  grown  as 
Primula  sinensis.  Three 
medals  in  three  weeks.  These 
are  of  such  very  special  char¬ 
acter  that  every  lover  of  very 
choice  flowers  should  see  our 
list.  Gems  for  cutting. 

GOLD  MEDAL  for  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  which  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  trade.  Every  lover  of 
Begonias  should  see  our  list. 
We  are  very  strong  here. 
SEEDS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFAC¬ 
TION — Our  great  strength  as  a 
seed  firm,  and  the  cause  of  our 
extraordinary  increasing  trade 
isthe  high  quality  of  our  flower 
seeds,  and  the  front  position  we 
occupy  for  exhibition  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  best  proof  of  our  confidence 
that  our  terms  and  prices  are 
the  best  is  that  we  send  our 
grand  illustrated  descriptive 
practical-note  Catalogue  post 
free  to  every  applicant. 

£50  AND  TWO  MEDALS  offered 
by  us  to  our  customers  only  on 
so  ingenious  a  method  that  all 
can  compete  on  fair  and  equal 
terms  wherever  they  reside. 
All  who  can  grow  things  well 
should  certainly  see  our 
Catalogue. 

RYDER  &  SON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

Mrs,  R.  A,  Mudie,  “Anemone.” 

FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATE,  EDINBURGH 
CENTENARY  SHOW,  IB 89. 

We  have  pleasure  in  offering  this  most  distinct 
variety.  It  is  a  deep  crimson,  and  of  robust  growth, 
and  should  prove  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  class. 

Orders  are  now  being  booked  for  plants  in  March. 
3s.  6d.  each  ;  two  for  6s.  6tf.  ;  three  for  9s. 

DESCRIPTIVE  NOVELTY  LIST  POST  FREE. 


JOHN  LAING&S0NS, 

©nutters.  &t., 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E, 


SELECT 

VEGETABLE 
ek>  Flower 


phi 


1  'Ml 


SEEDS 

Seed  Potatos,  Garden  Tools,  &  Sundries. 

Best  Qualities  Only.  Prices  most  Moderate 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue,  No.  370. 
Post  Free  on  application. 

Dicks  on  S'essas!4 

Chester. 


(Limited) 


NEW  HARRISON  suiUi  uw.u  _ 

KNITTER 

1/  y  |TQ  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

|\  II I  I  0  Gloves  every  description 

of  Clothing  in  WOOL.  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  fancy  pat  terns  upon  one  machine 

Triumphant  Award  at  Pails  WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 
World  of  r^MCV.",tals  »*.  r<JRT'  *ND  ST  '  f'TL? 

•nd  1*1  «ther  Fo.ou,  s.  Address  .ill  Leiters  t '  Han  Chester. 


Railway  Rates  and  Charges. 

rnHE  ADJOURNED  MEETING  of  the 

I  Trades  will  be  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  ' 
Westminster,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  the  31st.  Inst.,  at  5  p.m.,  when 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  will  he  selected.  Anyone  unable  i 
to  attend,  butlwho  is  desirous  of  giving  evidence,  will  please  . 
communicate  with  the  undersigned,  addressed  to  ’he  Windsor 
Hotel.  F.  C.  GOODCHILD, 

Secretary  to  the  Nursery  and  See  l  Trade  Association,  Limited. 


CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  "by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  Ac. 
Prices ,  Patterns ,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

L4  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL.  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Discounter  Cash. 
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GREAT  VEGETABLE  CONFERENCE, 

CHISWICK,  1889. 

49  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 

AWARDED  TO  THE  PRODUCE  OF 

VEITCH’S  GENUINE  SEEDS. 

See  Page  Advertisement,  January  25th,  1890. 


VEITCH’S  NEW  MELON, 

T55E3  Countess, 

First  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  18S0, 
is 

THE  MOST  PROLIFIC  MELON, 

THE  HANDSOMEST  MELON, 

And  SURE  TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 

Per.  packet,  3s.  6d. 


VEITCH’S  NEW  CUCUMBER 

Fayourite, 

First  Class  Certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  1880, 

A  STRIKINGLY  HANDSOME, 

SYMMETRICAL  CUCUMBER, 

And  MOST  DESIRABLE  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Per  packet,  2s.  6d. 


For  full  descriptions  of  above  and  other  Choice  Novelties,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1890 ,  forwarded 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application . 


JAS.  YEITCH  &  SONS, Royal  Exotic  Nursery, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


KELWAY’S 

GOLD  MEDAL 

(PARIS,  1889) 

SPECIALITIES. 

CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 
containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 
SPECIALITIES  FOR  1890,  and  everything  needful 
for  the  Garden. 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 


JERSEY  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

Carriage  paid.  Packed  gratis. 

Strong  healthy  trees,  the  finest  that  money  can  buy. 
Roses  wonderfully  cheap.  Cordons  a  speciality.  Before 
ordering  be  sure  to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogues. 
Joshua  Le  Cornu  &  Son,  High  View  Nurseries. 


SODDY’S 

Seed  Collections. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 


Collection  J5. 

100  varieties  . 

.  /- 

Collection  JE5 

72  varieties  . 

.  21/- 

Collection  C 

50  varieties  . 

.  10/6 

(  23  varieties  ) 

Collection  IO> 

)  large  pkts.  ) 

5/- 

Collection  E 

23  varieties  .. 

3  - 

Collection  EE... 

14  varieties  . 

1/- 

AL_I_  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Extract  from  Letters  received  lately  :  — 

“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALUE.” 

“  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds.” 

“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  collection.” 

O  C1  Seed  Merchant 

DlIM.  o  U  U  T  5  &  Bulb  Importer, 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


WEBBS’SEEDS 


CELEBRATED 

FOR 


All  Seeds  Delivered  Free. 


WEBB&SOffS, 

The  Royal  Seed  Establishment, 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


WEBBS’  NEW  WHITE  QUEEN. 

Is.  6d.  per  Packet. 


WEBBS’  NEW  SCARLET  KING. 

Is.  6d.  per  Packet. 


These  are  an  entirely  distinct  race  of 
Asters,  dwarf  in  habit  of  growth,  and 
specially  adapted  for  massing  and  bed¬ 
ding  purposes  ;  they  grow  about  8  ins. 
high,  and  each  plant  bears  from  20  to 
30  large  and  perfectly-formed  flowers. 


QUALITY. 


Should  be  sown  by  all  who  wish 
to  excel  in  the  cultivation  of  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Flowers.  For  full 
particulars  see  WEBBS’  SPRING 
CATALOGUE  for  1890.  Beautifully 
illustrated  and  containing  cultural 
notes.  Post  free,  Is.  Gratis  to 
Customers. 


PRIZE  ASTERS 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 
Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“Quality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “motto,"  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  1  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
come  true  to  name. 

I  stall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  have  often  heard  of  two  or  three  so-called 
varieties  of  Seeds  being  taken  from  the  same  bag  or  drawer. 
One  gentleman  in  the  trade  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  were  four  varieties  of  Parsnips,  but  all  were  taken  from 
one  bag. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  ptr  cent,  discount  ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,”  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  This  List  was  sent,  post  free,  to  all  my  Bulb 
friends  about  the  middle  of  December.  To  all  new  applicants 
the  price  will  be  6d.,  but  this  may  be  deducted  from  the  tirst 
order  of  5s.  or  over. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  February  3rd. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  February  4th.— Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

"Wednesday,  February  6th.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  &c.,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  February  6th.— Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  by  Sample, 
at  Prolheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  7th.—  Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris's  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  349. 


tl  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


@  cience  Run  Wild.  —  Professor  Symes 
Thompson  has  been  lecturing  at  Gresham 
College  on  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  the 
daily  papers  have  given  his  utterances  wide 
publicity.  That  some  of  his  observations 
must  have  provoked  numerous  grim  smiles 
from  genuine  scientists  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  some  of  his  other 
remarks  may  have  been  the  most  scientifically 
exact.  But  when  scientists  tread  on  unfamiliar 
ground  they  are  apt  to  blunder,  and  amongst 
the  somewhat  absurd  remarks  which  the 
Professor  is  reported  to  have  made  was  one 
in  which  he  said,  “  The  disease  was  specially 
prevalent  when  the  air  had  been  still  and 
.stagnant  and  there  had  been  fogs.  On  clayey 
soils  a  sort  of  blackness  was  noticed  to  settle 
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as  a  rimy  frost  disappeared,  and  here  might 
be  found  a  form  of  disease.”  How  this  sort 
of  blackness  has  been  found  equally  after 
falls  of  snow,  rime  frosts  and  den§e  fogs,  for 
years  past,  when  there  have  been  no  epidemics, 
but  still  only  within  a  certain  radius  of  smoky 
towns,  and  is  but  our  dirty  but  still  harmless 
old  friend,  Soot,  pretty  well  washed  out.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  a  so-called  scientific  teacher 
does  not  know  this  1  Why,  the  very  fact  of 
the  influenza  having  been  as  rife  relatively 
beyond  the  range  of  town  fogs  as  within 
them  ought  to  have  suggested  it  to  him. 

Professor  Symes  Thompson  also  related  to 
his  hearers  that  a  farmer  had  told  him 
“his  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  had  for 
some  reason  been  in  a  poor,  flabby  condition,” 
and  further  stated  that  “in  London  conserva¬ 
tories  plants  had  been  in  a  peculiarly  un¬ 
healthy  condition.”  Of  course  they  have, 
but  every  gardener  knows  the  cause,  and  it 
is  not  influenza.  All  plants  within  the  fog 
radius  have  suffered  from  the  absence  of 
sun-light  for  so  long  a  period,  that  when 
the  sun  does  shine  out  warmly,  most  of 
them  flag,  and  in  that  condition  certainly 
do  look  peculiarly  unhealthy.  As  to  the 
farmer’s  Cabbages— well,  it  is  possible  they 
were  suffering  from  “  club.”  In  any  case, 
we  have  no  general  evidence  that  Cabbages 
elsewhere  have  been  under  the  influence  of 
the  influenza.  This  twaddle  is  too  absurd, 
and  simply  evokes  laughter.  Happily  we 
have  some  professors  who  would  not  trot 
out  such  broken-winded  notions  as  these. 

‘TIIewly  Planted  Trees. — It  is  well  for  our 
"*x  newly  planted  trees,  and  indeed  for  most 
ordinary  trees,  that  they  are  at  this  wild  and 
inclement  season  of  the  year  leafless.  As  God 
is  said  to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
so  also  do  the  trees  seem  to  be  prepared  for 
the  wild  hurricanes  of  winter  by  being  stripped 
of  their  foliage  in  the  course  of  nature  ere 
■winters  begin.  But  for  that  the  mischief  done 
amongst  trees,  when  the.  wind  careers  madly 
and  furiously  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it 
has  done’ of  late,  is  comparatively  slight.  As 
it  is,  many  newly  planted  trees  must  have 
been  sadly  disturbed  at  the  roots,  if  nothing- 
worse  has  befallen  them,  because  of  the  terrible 
force  of  the  wind,  unless  well  protected.  We 
fear  that  not  all  planters  think  at  the  right 
time  of  the  need  there  is  for  some  support 
being  given  to  trees  when  planted,  or  immedi¬ 
ately  after. 

It  is  a  pitiful  spectacle  indeed  to  find 
a  fine  breadth  of  young,  valuable,  newly 
planted  forest  trees  twisted  and  turned  out  of 
all  form  and  regularity,  because  the  simple 
precaution  of  staking  them  at  the  right  time 
has  been  omitted,  and  the  hurricane  has  come, 
and  like  a  destroying  angel,  worked  incredible 
mischief,  simply  because  the  saving  grace  of  a 
stout  stake  to  each  tree  was  lacking.  Whilst  the 
stake  should  be  stout,  and  calculated  to  endure 
some  two  years  at  least,  and  should  also  be 
securely  fixed  in  the '  soil,  it  is  not  at  all 
needful  that  the  stems  of  the  trees  should  be 
too  firmly  secured  by  ties  to  the  stakes.  A 
somewhat  soft  flexible  tie  is  best,  as  it  gives 
the  young  trees  some  play  and  leave  of  motion 
to  the  head,  and  yet  keeps  it  free  from  harm. 
Perhaps  the  wisest  course  is  to  fix  the  stake 
firmly  in  the  ground  before  the  tree  is  planted, 
so  that  no  harm  happens  to  the  roots.  Still, 
with  neatly-pointed  round  stakes  little  harm 
need  be  done,  if  only  ordinary  care  be  taken  in 
fixing  them  in  the  soil. 

pfHE  Council  of  the  R.  H.  S. — We  are  in 
^  grave  doubt  whether  any  general  interest 
attaches  to  the  announcement  we  made  last 
week  as  to  the  change  to  be  made,  on 
February  11th,  in  a  portion  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  When 
out  of  the  large  number  of  Fellows  of  the 
society  not  one  outside  the  Council  puts 


forward  a  single  person  for  election  as  a 
member  of  that  body,  it  is  evident  that 
either  the  annual  election  excites  no  interest, 
or  that  there  is  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
Council  and  its  nominations.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Sherwood,  who  is  without 
exception  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
highly  esteemed  members  of  the  seed  trade, 
and  a  very  fitting  representative  of  that 
section  of  horticulture  on  the  Council,  we 
doubt  if  any  of  our  readers  know  anything 
of  the  horticultural  record  or  qualifications 
of  the  other  two  intended  new  members. 

Against  these  we  have  to  set  the  undoubted 
loss  to  the  Council  of  so  distinguished  an 
amateur  horticulturist  and  scientist  as  Mr. 
Smee,  and  of  so  worthy  a  representative  of 
his  class  as  Mr.  Coleman.  The  retirement  of 
Mr.  Coleman  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and 
all  the  more  so  as  no  other  gardener  is 
nominated  to  take  his  place.  With  respect 
to  Mr.  Bourne,  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  agent, 
it  was  notorious  that  he  was  put  on  the 
Council  to  represent  the  market-garden  interest, 
but  as  we  believe  he  has  attended  but  few, 
if  any,  of  the  Council  meetings,  and  the 
market  gardeners  have  not  rallied  round  the 
society  in  such  numbers  as  were  anticipated, 
the  expectation  of  support  from  that  quarter 
has  been  disappointing,  and  no  more  will  be 
heard  of  alliances  with  Covent  Garden. 
- - 

The  Reading  Horticultural  Society’s  Shows  are 
announced  to  be  held  on  June  4th  and  August  27th. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  J.  Pindcr  Bower,  as 
gardener  to  J.  D.  Bland,  Esq.,  Kippax  Park,  Castle- 
ford,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  J.  Leicester,  late  foreman  at 
Hillborough  Castle  Gardens,  co.  Down,  as  garlener  to 
Lord  Farnham,  Farnham  Plouse,  co.  Cavan,  Ireland. 

The  Veitcli  Memorial  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  this  fund,  held  on  the  23rd  inst.,  present 
Dr.  Hogg  (in  the  chair),  and  Messrs.  T.  B.  Haywood, 
G.  F.  Wilson,  and  H.  J.  Veitch,  it  was  decided  to 
give  four  prizes,  consisting  of  four  bronze  medals  and 
£5  each,  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Centenary,  which 
opens  on  November  11th  ;  and  also  a  special  silver 
medal  each  to  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  of  Manchester,  and 
Mr.  David  Thomson,  of  Drumlanrig,  in  recognition  of 
their  valuable  services  to  British  horticulture. 

Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society. — At 
the  twenty-eighth  monthly  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
Large  Room  of  the  Castle  Hotel,  Market  Place,  Preston, 
this  (Saturday)  evening,  Mr.  William  Bardney,  of 
Norris  Green,  near  Liverpool,  will  read  a  paper  entitled 
“Notes  on  Fruit  Culture  :  Extension  v.  Restriction.” 

Gladiolus,  Snow-White. — A  subscriber,  writing  from 
Halifax,  Canada,  with  reference  to  this  new  variety, 
which  is  being  sold  in  Europe  this  season  for  the  first 
time,  as  mentioned  by  “  Rusdeus”  at  p,  268,  siys  : — 
“It  should  be  stated  that  this  variety  is  of  French 
origin,  and  that  the  stock  of  it  changed  hands  once  or 
more  before  it  became  the  property  of  the  present 
distributors.” 

Reinwardtia  tetragyna. — The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  elliptic,  serrulate,  of  a  deeper  green,  and  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  well-known  R.  trigyna, 
generally  spoken  of  by  gardeners  under  the  Dame  of 
Linum  trigynum.  Both  species  differ  from  a  true 
Linum  in  having  large  serrulated  leaves,  whereas 
those  of  the  latter  are  always  narrow  and  entire. 
The  flowers  of  R.  tetragyna  are  larger  and  paler 
yellow  than  those  of  R.  trigyna,  and  the  plant  is  of 
somewhat  different  habit,  so  that  both  might  he 
grown  for  winter-flowering  purposes.  - 

Irish  Apple — Gibbon’s  Russet. — There  has  been 
so  much  written  lately  in  the  horticultural  press 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  numerous  well-known 
Apples,  that  I  venture  a  word  in  praise  of  this  little 
known  sort.  Hitherto  it  has  been  localised  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  neither 
scions  nor  trees  have  yet  reached  England.  I  may  be 
wrong.  Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  the  information  ? — CorJconian. 

Correa  Harris!. — The  Correas,  although  members 
of  the  Rue  family,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Ericaceae,  owing  to 
the  way  in  which  the  petals  cohere  by  their 
edges,  a  circumstance  due  to  the  dense  felt  of 
hairs  on  the  back  of  each.  The  corolla  then,  instead 
of  four  free  petals,  appears  to  consist  of  one  tubular 


piece.  It  is  scarlet  or  red,  and  suspended  singly  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  latter  are  cordate  or 
ovate,  and  more  or  less  felted  on  the  under-surface  with 
stellate  hairs,  as  in  other  kinds.  The  plant  is  a 
garden  hybrid  much  after  the  style  of  C.  cardinalis, 
which  was  one  of  the  parents. 

Jasminum  gracHlimum.— The  facility  with  which 
this  stove  plant  can  be  grown, and  the  quantity  of 
flowers  it  produces  during  the  winter  months,  should 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  insure  to  it  an  extended 
cultivation  ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  grown  but  sparingly, 
and  not  in  quantity  for  cut  flowers  as  it  might  be. 
Although  not  a  climber  in  the  same  sense  as  J. 
officinale  or  J.  revolutum,  yet  large  plants  may  be 
grown  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  training  them  to 
wires  or  up  the  rafters  of  the  house.  Dwarf  spreading 
bushes  may  also  be  grown  and  flowered  in  pots  if 
allowed  a  little  room  to  spread,  because  on  these  lateral 
shoots  long  sprays  of  bloom  may  be  expected.  The 
flowers,  produced  in  dense  axillary  and  terminal  clusters, 
are  white  and  sweetly  fragrant.  The  corolla  is  cut  up 
into  seven  to  ten  segments,  a  much  larger  number  than 
prevails  in  most  of  the  hardy  species.  J.  gracillimum 
is  a  native  of  Northern  Borneo,  and  was  introduced 
about  nine  years  ago. 

Hardy  Fruit  Culture  in  Scotland. — The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  third  session  of  the  literary  branch  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Perthshire  was  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  Perthshire  Society  of  Natural  Science, 
Perth,  on  January  24th,  and  was  well  attended.  Mr. 
A.  M’Kinnon,  Scone  Palace  Gardens,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  read  a  paper  on  “Fruit  Farming  for  Profit.” 
Mr.  M’Kinnon  examined  the  subject  in  its  many  and 
varied  bearings,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  soft 
fruits,  hardly  affected  by  foreign  competition— viz., 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries  and 
Plums — could,  to  a  moderate  extent  and  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  be  grown  profitably  ;  but  to  lay 
out  Apple  and  Pear-tree  orchards  would  prove  most 
precarious  and  unprofitable.  An  animated  and  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 
While  all  admitted  the  ability  with  which  Mr. 
M’Kinnon  had  treated  the  subject,  some  of  the  members 
in  favour  of  “fruit  orchards”  pointed  out  that  home 
Apples  for  cooking  and  preserving  purposes  fetched 
higher  prices  than  the  foreign  Apples.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  M’Kinnon  for  his  valu¬ 
able  paper.  Mr.  William  Sharp,  of  Freeland  Gardens, 
exhibited  a  splendid  bunch  of  Grapes  of  the  variety 
Trebbiano.  The  next  paper  was  announced  on  the 
“Rose,”  by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Messrs.  Croll,  Dundee, 
on  the  5  th  February. 

(Echmea  glomerata. — The  length  of  time  during 
which  the  inflorescence  of  this  species  remains  in 
presentable  condition  is  one  of  its  great  recommendations. 
The  petals  themselves  are  blue,  and  comparatively  of 
little  consequence,  owing  to  the  small  amount  that  is 
protruded  from  amongst  the  bracts  ;  but  the  latter  are 
deep  red  or  scarlet,  and  of  the  greatest  importance 
owing  to  their  number  and  persistency.  The  flower 
stem  rises  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  to  3^  ft.,  and 
bears  short  lateral  branches  which  are  broadly 
conical  in  outline,  and  densely  clothed  with  bracts  so 
firmly  crowded  together  that  the  flowers  are  just  able  to 
push  from  amongst  them.  The  leaves  are  ligulate, 
rather  distantly  spiny  at  the  margin,  deep  green,  and 
from  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  in  length.  A  flowering  plant 
is  well  adapted  for  large  stoves  and  warm  conservatories, 
because  it  occupies  a  considerable  amount  of  space,  but 
there  it  will  present  a  striking  and  distinct  appearance 
amongst  more  familiar  plants.  Propagation  is  effected 
by  suckers,  which  are  thrown  off  from  the  base  of  the 
plant,  although  not  in  large  numbers. 

A  Substitute  for  Oak  Bark  in  Tanning.— Mr. 
Merry,  an  American  official,  who  was  lately  in  Australia 
on  special  service  for  the  State  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  a  recent  report,  describes  “a  vegetable 
product  which  will  become  a  ready  and  perfect  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  rapidly  vanishing  Oak  of  our  owu 
country.”  This  is  the  Australian  Wattle,  which 
belongs  to  the  widespread  family  of  Acacias,  and  which 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  where  it  lends  a  charm  to  the  scenery  both 
by  its  fragrant  blossoms  and  its  exquisite  foliage.  The 
two  varieties  most  cultivated  are  the  black  and  the 
broad-leaved  Wattle,  and  both  are  indigenous  to  an 
exceedingly  dry  climate  and  a  poor  soil.  The  black 
Wattle  produces  a  larger  amount  of  tannic  acid.  Its 
value  for  tanning  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  hides  can  be  readily  tanned  in  a  bath 
of  liquor  made  from  blaGk  Wattle  in  forty-seven  days, 
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whereas  in  liquor  made  from  the  bark  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  Oak,  the  best  known  in  the  Pacific  States,  the 
time  required  is  seventy-five  to  eighty  days.  The  black 
Wattle  contains  30  to  32  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid, 
broad-leaved  Wattle  26  to  28  per  cent.;  Santa  Cruz 
Oak  16  to  18  per  cent.,  and  other  kinds  of  Oak  less 
still.  Although  the  broad-leaved  Wattle  has  less  acid, 
it  has  certain  advantages  over  the  black  variety.  It  is 
a  larger  and  handsomer  tree,  and  can  withstand  a 
greater  amount  of  frost. 

The  Winter  Moth. —At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Scientific  Committee,  Mr.  Wilson  called  attention  to  a 
communication  in  the  Hereford  Times  of  November 
9th,  1889,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  greased  bands  as  a 
check  to  the  insect,  and  wherein  Mr.  Cranston  says  : — 
“I  consider  that  the  greasing  process  which  is  being 
adopted  is  injurious  to  the  bark  of  the  trees,  especially 
to  young  trees.  To  the  older  trees  it  may  possibly  not 
do  much  harm,  but  I  believe  the  old  plan  of  painting 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  quicklime  is 
the  best.  Some  use  soot  with  the  lime,  but  I  don’t 
know  that  the  soot  is  of  much  consequence  except  to 
dull  the  white  glare  of  the  lime.  The  painting  should 
be  done  in  the  autumn.”  Mr.  McLachlan  pointed  out 
that  the  proposed  trap  to  be  affixed  to  the  lamp-post, 
in  the  case  of  suburban  fruit  plantations,  would  be 
practically  useless,  as  only  the  male  insects  w’ould  be 
thus  captured,  the  females  being  nearly  destitute  of 
wings,  and  incapable  of  flight.  All  attempts  at 
stamping  out  the  winter  moth  should  be  directed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  females,  which  are  capable  of 
depositing  eggs  for  many  generations  in  succession 
without  the  intervention  of  the  male.  The  capture  of 
myriads  of  males  would  not  have  the  slightest  appreci¬ 
able  effect  on  the  fertility  of  the  untrapped  females. 
- — >-x<- - 

CELERY  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

I  once  thought  that  Celery  could  only  be  grown  in 
England,  and  by  Englishmen,  to  perfection,  but  during 
recent  years  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  of  observing 
Celery  at  the  principal  English  and  Scotch  shows,  and 
consequently  have  somewhat  modified  my  opinion, 
because  I  have  seen  so  many  examples  of  Celery 
produced  in  Scotland  that  were  not  a  whit  behind  the 
finest  English  grown.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  when 
we  remember  that  the  miners  of  Northumberland  can 
grow  as  good  Celery  as  can  be  produced  in  all  England, 
equalling  even  that  grown  in  Lancashire,  which  has 
always  been  famous  for  Celery  and  Onions. 

The  best  method  of  treatment  from  beginning  to  end 
I  believe  to  be  as  follows  : — Sow  the  seed  in  boxes  of 
good  rich  soil,  which  has  been  made  fine  on  the  top, 
some  time  during  the  first  half  of  February,  cover  very 
lightly,  and  shade  until  the  seeds  germinate.  The  box 
must  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  or  warm  greenhouse,  with, 
if  possible,  a  bottom  heat  of  60°  or  65°.  After  the 
plants  are  ^-in.  long  raise  the  box  up  to  within  1  ft.  of 
the  glass,  if  it  is  placed  further  than  that  from  it. 
Allow  the  plants  to  grow  on  in  the  box  until  they  are 
large  enough  for  potting — say  when  2  ins.  tall.  If 
they  are  too  crowded  in  the  seed  box  they  should  be 
thinned  out.  Three-inch  pots  should  be  used,  and  one 
plant  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  filled  with  a  fine 
mellow  rich  compost.  Grow  on  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  the  greenhouse  after  potting,  then  remove  to 
a  frame,  when  the  plants  can  gradually  be  made  hardy 
and  fit  for  planting  out  early  in  May. 

Where  and  how  they  are  to  be  planted  are  crucial 
questions.  Select  a  warm  sheltered  spot  in  the 
garden,  and  then  make  the  Celery  trench.  Set  a 
garden  line  along  one  side  of  the  proposed  trench,  and 
mark  the  ground  with  the  spade,  then  move  the  line 
and  place  it  2  ft.  from  the  line  already  marked  on  the 
soil,  and  exactly  parallel  to  it ;  mark  this  one  also 
with  the  spade,  and  then  proceed  to  throw  out  the 
trench  to  the  depth  of  18  ins.  Place  6  ins.  of  good 
rough  manure  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  trench,  and 
then  tread  it  firmly  down.  On  the  top  of  this  place 
another  6  ins.  of  a  compost  of  half  soil  and  half 
thoroughly  well-decomposed  manure.  The  last  6  ins. 
should  be  filled  in  with  a  similar  mixture,  but  not 
quite  so  strong,  and  it  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
barrowful  of  rough  leaf-soil  worked  into  it,  the  whole 
being  passed  through  a  riddle,  say  of  lj-in.  mesh. 
Now,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  soil  first  thrown  out  ? 
Pass  it  all  through  the  riddle,  and  ridge  it  up  neatly 
each  side  of  the  trench.  The  trench  when  finished 
should  resemble  the  letter  M ,  with  a  wide  flat  space  in 
the  centre.  The  plants  should  then  be  placed  in  this 
trench.  It  will  hold  two  rows  at  12  ins.  apart,  but 
the  plants  must  be  placed  18  ins.  apart,  to  give  them 
sufficient  room.  I  write  more  for  the  guidance  of  those 


whose  gardens  may  be  of  a  limited  extent  when  I  advise 
the  width  of  the  trench  to  be  only  2  ft.  It  might 
with  advantage  be  made  6  ins.  wider  if  the  space  can  be 
spared.  Blanching,  which  is  so  important,  I  will, 
perhaps,  treat  of  in  a  future  note  if  Mr.  Editor  has  no 
objection.  —  IV.  C.  Springfield,  Rothesay.  [Please 
do.  —  Ed.] 

- - 

CUCUMIS  DIPSACEUS. 

In  many  establishments  there  are  ugly  fences  or  walls 
to  hide,  or  other  unsightly  objects  to  be  screened  from 
view.  Of  course  this  can  be  effected  by  many  plants, 
both  annual,  perennial,  evergreen,  or  deciduous  shrubs  ; 
but  one  naturally  desires  as  much  variety  as  possible. 
Cucumis  dipsaceus  is  both  curious,  interesting  and 
ornamental,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustra¬ 
tion,  which  represents  a  plant  trained  so  as  to  cover  a 
brick  wall.  There  are  many  suitable  places  surrounding 
or  skirting  the  flower  garden  where  a  plant  or  two 
would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  surroundings. 
It  might  also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  Humulus 
japonicus  for  covering  arbours,  trellis- work  and  latticed 
summer  houses.  The  fruits  are  small  and  of  no 
economic  value,  but  they  are  covered  with  a  dense 
arrangement  of  bristly  hairs,  and,  to  some  extent, 
resemble  those  of  the  Squirting  Cucumber  (Ecballium 
elaterium).  The  leaves  are  broadly  heart-shaped,  very 
little  lobed  or  merely  obsoletely  angled,  and  very 
different  from  most  members  of  the  Cucumber  family. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  heat,  and  the  seedlings  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  for  Cucumbers  or  Vegetable 
Marrows,  until  the  weather  becomes  sufficiently  warm 
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for  planting  them  out  in  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
Other  Cucurbits  that  may  be  used  for  similar  purposes 
are  Thladiantha  dubia  and  Bryonia  dioica,  both  pro¬ 
pagated  by  division  of  their  tubers  or  by  seeds. 

- - - 

A  HALL  FOR  HORTICULTURE. 

Were  I  disposed  to  take  sides  at  all  in  the  discussion 
which  seems  to  be  growing  up  over  this  topic,  I  should 
favour  Mr.  Cannell’s  view  to  that  of  Mr.  Hibberd. 
Doubtless  both  are  put  forward  in  entire  good  faith, 
and  so  far  as  Mr.  Cannell  is  concerned,  with  most 
unselfish  enthusiasm.  All  who  properly  estimate  Mr. 
Cannell’s  character  understand  that  although  a  shrewd 
practical  man  of  business,  he  is,  in  relation  to  horti¬ 
culture,  all  the  same  animated  by  the  purest  and  most 
ardent  sentiments.  He  desires  to  see  his  beloved  art 
placed  on  a  higher  pedestal  nationally  than  it  now 
occupies,  and  in  advocating  the  establishment  in 
London  of  a  Hall  for  Horticulture,  it  is  in  the  belief 
that  in  providing  a  central  home  or  habitation  for  all 
horticultural  bodies  in  the  metropolis,  great  good  would 
be  done  in  the  direction  aimed  at. 

But  balancing  the  respective  proposals — erecting  a 
hall  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  and  doing  it  by  voluntary 
subscriptions — I  think  on  calm  consideration  the  weight 
is  with  the  latter  suggestion.  Not  that  I  have  any 
great  faith  in  either  suggestion  being  brought  to  realisa¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  distrust  the  attempt  to  do  it  on  a 
commercial  basis,  for  che  simple  reason  that  there  is  no 
prospect  whatever  that  it  would  pay.  Suppose  such  a 
hall  were  erected,  and  our  metropolitan  societies  housed 
in  it,  yet  if  it  proved  commercially  to  be  a  failure,  it  is 
inevitable  that  in  a  year  or  two  these  bodies  would 
either  have  to  find  other  homes,  the  hall  being  diverted 
to  more  profitable  uses,  or  else  the  societies  would  have 


to  burthen  themselves  with  a  cumbrous  debt  to  keep 
the  hall  over  their  heads. 

Probably  not  one  horticulturist,  however  optimistic, 
believes  that  as  a  commercial  undertaking  the  hall 
would  be  a  profitable  one.  With  all  respect  to  Mr. 
Hibberd,  therefore,  I  think  that  suggestion  of  his  may 
be  put  aside  for  good.  But  it  will  be  argued  that  Mr. 
Cannell’s  proposal  is  not  less  hopeless.  Perhaps  so, 
but  if  it  is  it  will  not  be  holding  out  false  hopes  of 
profits  which  can  never  be  realised.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  have  in  connection  with 
horticulture  many  very  wealthy  men.  Did  a  dozen  of 
these  form  themselves  into  a  body  of  trustees,  find  the 
£50,000  needful  for  the  erection  of  the  hall,  offices,  &c., 
and  grant  its  use  to  every  horticultural  body  needing  it 
on  some  easy  terms,  arranging  times  for  use, 
preferences,  &c.,  and  holding  in  their  hands  absolute 
control  of  the  buildings,  the  thing  could,  of  course,  be 
done.  To  suppose  that  any  number  of  persons  will 
subscribe  the  sum  named  in  small  amounts  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question. 

Admirable  as  might  be  a  central  home  for  horticul¬ 
ture  in  London,  yet  the  demand  for  it  is  of  a  some¬ 
what  sentimental  nature,  and  stronger  motives  than 
those  of  mere  sentiment  are  needed  to  inspire  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  give  to  the  object  in  question. 
Again,  horticulture  is  not  limited  to  the  metropolis, 
although  the  gardening  press  and  some  important 
bodies  associated  with  horticulture  are  located  there. 
Horticulture  is  found  throughout  the  entire  kingdom, 
and  each  part  has  its  own  need  to  satisfy,  caring 
nothing  for  those  of  London.  If  Mr.  Cannell  can  get  a 
small  body  of  generous  donors,  all  will  be  well ;  if  he 
cannot  we  must  go  without  the  hall. — A.  D. 

- - 

A  MONSTER  CAMELLIA. 

There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  a 
double  white  Camellia  in  a  conservatory  in  the  garden 
of  The  Henburys,  at  Moseley,  the  residence  of  G.  F. 
Lyndon,  Esq.  The  plant  in  question  is  18  ft.  high, 
and  was  higher,  but  quite  6  ft.  of  the  top  had  to  be 
cut  away  a  few  years  since,  as  the  tree,  standing  as  it 
does  in  a  large  square  box,  was  too  tall  for  the  house. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  fine  well-formed  tree,  fully  18  ft. 
through,  in  luxuriant  health,  large  foliage,  and  with 
full-sized  blossoms.  It  has  been  flowering  since  Nov¬ 
ember,  and  will  continue  until  March,  for  after  thin- 
ing-out  a  great  quantity  of  bloom-buds,  between  4,000 
and  5,000  were  left  to  expand. 

I  saw  the  tree  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  then 
there  must  have  been  300  or  more  fine  blooms  open. 
The  tree  is  about  seventy-five  years  old,  and  is  growing 
in  a  large  substantial  box  6  ft.  square,  3  ft.  deep,  and 
with  branches  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  box.  A 
dressing  of  artificial  manure  is  occasionally  given,  and 
copious  waterings  as  required  —  quite  twenty  gallons 
being  given  to  the  plant  at  one  time.  This  tree  has  a 
reputation  about  Birmingham,  and  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  many  gardeners  about  that  city  to  know  if 
larger  trees  cultivated  under  glass  exist.—  D.  S.  H. 

- ■*=£<« - 

PAPER  AS  A  PROTECTING 

MATERIAL. 

I  CAN  endorse  the  remarks  of  “W.  B.  G.”  (p.  295), 
anent  the  value  of  paper  as  a  protector  from  frost,  as  it 
is  simple,  cheap,  and  efficacious.  I  remember  some 
years  ago  having  to  look  after  a  lot  of  frame  Potatos, 
and  although  we  had  plenty  of  mats  1  found  it  difficult 
to  keep  those  things  in  position  during  windy  weather, 
as  the  pit  was  rather  steep  pitched,  having  wooden 
shutters  slightly  sloping  at  the  back.  I  therefore  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  covering  these  Potatos  with  papers 
—  Times  if  I  could  procure  them,  as  I  found  more 
substance  in  them  than  some  of  our  “  locals.”  Paper 
in  sheets  did  not  damage  the  haulm,  but  any  other 
protector  placed  on  the  tops  would  in  all  probability 
have  bent  them  down.  I  do  not  remember  the  lowest 
reading  of  the  thermometer,  but  I  know  the  paper 
saved  the  Potatos  from  harm. 

Of  course,  when  paper  is  used  as  a  protector  it  becomes 
damp,  and  as  “  W.  B.  G.”  remarks,  it  should  be  taken 
off  and  dried  before  being  used  again,  which  can  soon 
be  accomplished  by  laying  it  on  the  hot-water  pipes. 
Any  protecting  material  to  be  effectual  must  be  dry  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  during  the  winter  months  to  keep 
garden  mats  so  without  a  sufficient  stock  to  form 
relays,  and  then  they  form  an  expensive  item  in  many 
garden  accounts,  though  in  some  hands  mats  will  last 
twice  the  time  they  will  in  others.  When  they  are 
first  received  they  should  be  “  tied  ”  before  being  used. 
In  no  case  should  they  be  called  into  requisition  for 
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covering  up,  just  as  they  are  when  arriving  to  hand.  I 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  using  such,  and 
draggle-ended  objects  they  soon  became,  whereas  with 
a  little  management  and  forethought  they  might  have 
been  "tied”  by  the  labourers  on  wet  days. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  warmth  also  in  paper,  and 
though  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  never  been  under 
its  obligation  for  such  a  purpose,  1  would  recommend 
any  of  your  bothy  readers,  who  may  be  less  fortunately 
situated  as  regards  comfort,  to  place  a  few  sheets  of 
newspaper  under  their  counterpanes  ;  they  will  feel  a 
benefit,  and  find  that  it  will  make  up  for  a  deficiency 
of  blankets.  —  Geo.  Potts,  Jan.,  Elrnside,  Northiam, 
Jan.  23 id. 

- ■>>£<-= - 

MONTHLY  ROSES. 

These  are  so  easily  managed  that  a  few  plants,  according 
to  convenience  and  requirements,  may  be  introduced  to 
a  warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse.  Before  doing  so  they 
should  be  pruned  back  pretty  hard  to  encourage  the 
development  of  strong  shoots,  which  will  later  on  give 
a  greater  supply  of  bloom  than  plants  which  are  simply 
grown  on  without  pruning.  Syringe  the  stems  lightly 
once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  to  encourage  the  buds  to  break  freely.  Before 
putting  them  under  these  conditions  some  of  the 
surface  soil  should  be  taken  off  without  injuring  the 
roots,  and  a  top-dressing  of  some  rich  material  given. 
A  quantity  of  soil  may  be  mixed  with  well-rotted  cow 
or  pig’s  dung,  or  with  sheep  droppings,  if  they  can  be 
obtained  from  a  pasture.  When  growth  is  progressing 
rapidly,  the  plants  will  derive  much  benefit  by  being 
watered  with  liquid  manure.  Keep  them  near  the 
glass  when  once  fairly  started  to  prevent  drawing,  and 
avoid  draughts  of  cold  air  from  open  ventilators  close 
to  them,  or  they  will  soon  get  unhealthy.  Air  may, 
however,  be  freely  given  at  the  top  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild. 

- - 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON 

PROPAGATING-. 

The  month  of  February  will  bring  an  abundance  of 
work  for  the  propagator,  and  all  the  space  at  command 
will  be  fully  occupied  during  this  month  with  cuttings 
of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  with  tubers  and  bulbs  that 
may  require  attention. 

Passing  over  the  general  run  of  soft-wooded  cuttings, 
such  as  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
Bouvardias,  &e.,  that  will  have  to  be  put  in  as  the 
cuttings  can  be  obtained,  and  which  anyone  may 
manage  who  has  only  the  mind  to  try  and  carefully  do 
the  work,  I  will  now  come  to  plants  that  may  be  of 
more  importance  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Use  of  Sphagnum  for  Propagating. 

I  have  found  by  experience  that  the  use  of  sphagnum 
moss  is  of  great  assistance  in  bringing  off  successful 
“strikes”  of  some  kinds  of  cuttings,  therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  always  have  a  supply  of  this  very  useful 
material  to  hand.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  what 
virtue  there  may  be  in  this  moss  that  causes  some  kinds 
of  plants  to  root  so  well  into  it,  but  many  plants  that 
are  sometimes  termed  difficult  to  root  will  make  roots 
readily  in  this  material  when  other  resources  have 
failed. 

Ornamental-leaved  Begonias. 

Leaves  of  these  root  readily  into  the  moss,  much 
quicker,  indeed,  than  they  will  do  into  coco-nut  fibre 
refuse  or  sand  ;  and  another  great  thing  about  them  is 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  rot  or  damp  when  laid 
upon  this  moss,  as  they  are  when  placed  upon  soil. 
Any  sorts  that  are  intended  to  be  increased  should  now 
have  attention.  The  leaves  at  the  present  time  will  be 
hard  and  firm,  and  consequently  will  root  much  better. 
Hundreds  may  be  made  from  a  few  leaves,  by  adopting 
the  following  plan  Select  the  firmest  leaves,  and  with 
a  sharp  knife  cut  through  all  the  principal  ribs  or  veins 
on  the  back  of  the  leaf  in  several  places,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  leaf,  but  do  not  cut  the  leaf  up 
into  little  bits  —  only  cut  the  rib  through.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done  they  should  be  laid  quite  flat 
upon  the  surface  of  sphagnum  moss,  and  should  the 
leaves  be  disposed  to  bulge  up  a  little,  they  may  be 
kept  in  their  proper  place  by  the  use  of  a  small  crock 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Do  not  use  any  sand 
about  them  whatever,  as  this  material  will  only  give 
them  a  tendency  to  rot,  should  they  become  over  damp. 

The  sphagnum  should  be  in  a  living  condition  if 
possible,  as  I  have  always  found  the  rooting  process 
work  freer  and  quicker  into  living  moss,  than  it 
does  into  that  which  is  old  or  dead.  The  best  way  to 
use  it  is  to  clean  all  weeds,  rushes,  or  dead  portions  out 
of  it,  then  thoroughly  wash  it  through  a  few  buckets 


of  water,  afterwards  laying  out  to  allow  the  water  to 
escape  from  it.  The  bed  or  case  upon  which  it  is 
intended  to  lay  the  moss  should  be  a  warm  one,  and 
should  have  a  depth  of  at  least  9  ins.  of  coco-nut  fibre 
refuse  or  rough  rubble  upon  it  before  placing  the  moss 
upon  its  surface.  The  moss  should  be  evenly  spread 
over  the  surface  of  this  bed  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
so,  j  ust  levelling  the  surface  with  the  hand  before  laying 
the  Begonia  leaves  upon  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  roots  will  begin  to 
appear  from  those  portions  of  the  leaf  which  were  cut 
through  ;  and  almost  as  soon,  a  nest  of  little  crowns 
will  begin  to  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  directly 
opposite  to  where  the  root  action  is  taking  place.  In 
a  month’s  time  the  bed  will  be  a  mass  of  roots  and 
young  crowns  just  pushing  up  into  leaf,  and  where  a 
quantity  is  the  desired  object  these  may  be  split  up  into 
several,  pottiDg  them  into  small  pots,  using  light  sandy 
soil,  keeping  close  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  they 
will  be  gradually  inured  to  ordinary  stove  temperature. 
This  system  is  the  most  successful  I  have  ever  adopted, 
and  those  who  have  never  given  it  a  trial  I  would 
advise  them  to  do  so.  Begonias  root  best  without 
being  shut  up  in  a  case.  —  Verax. 

- - 

MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  AND 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council,  submitted  to  the 
sixty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  held  on 
Tuesday  in  the  Town  Hall,  showed  that  the  income 
from  subscriptions  was  about  £1,000  less  than  the  pre- 
cedingyear.  That  had  given  the  Council  grave  concern, 
and  induced  them  to  issue  a  circular  in  the  autumn 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  public 
as  to  what  extent  they  might  depend  upon  futuie 
support.  The  replies  had  been  satisfactory7,  the  report 
stating  that  £2,400  has  been  promised  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  with  a  vigorous  canvass  it  is  hoped  that  the 
whole  amount  (£1,000)  will  be  obtained  before  the  next 
annual  meeting.  The  Council  base  their  appeal  on  the 
broad  public  grounds  of  public  service  for  the  public 
welfare.  With  regard  to  the  future,  the  horticultural 
features  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the 
musical  days  will  be  Friday  and  Saturday  in  each  week. 
On  the  other  days  in  the  week  the  Gardens  will  also  be 
open  to  subscribers  and  their  families.  The  individual 
season  ticket  is  reduced  from  one  guinea  to  fifteen 
shillings.  The  extent  of  the  advantages  offered  to  the 
public  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  society’s  income, 
and  this  is  determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
number  of  subscribers.  The  Council  suggest  that  the 
members  should  make  known  as  widely  as  possible  that 
for  an  annual  payment  of  two  guineas  the  resident 
members  of  a  family  can  participate  in  the  privileges 
set  forth  in  the  list  of  arrangements  for  the  year.  The 
following  are  the  provisional  arrangements  for  1890  :  — 
Spring  flower  show  at  the  Town  Hall,  March  ISth  ; 
second  spring  flower  show  at  the  Town  Hall,  April 
29th  ;  national  horticulture  exhibition,  at  the  gardens, 
May  23rd  to  28th  ;  Rose  show  at  the  Gardens,  July 
19th  ;  fruit  and  flower  show  at  the  Gardens,  Saptember 
12th  and  13th  ;  botanical  lectures  at  the  Gardens,  by 
Mr.  Leo  Grindon,  every  Tuesday  evening  during  the 
months  pf  June,  July,  and  August.  In  addition  to 
these  a  Chrysanthemum  show  will  be  held  ;  also  the 
exhibitions  of  the  National  Auricula,  Tulip,  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Societies  will  be  held.  The  times  and 
places  will  in  each  case  be  duly  announced. 

- ■*>$**■ - 

LIOUALA  GRANDIS. 

This  fine  Palm  forms  a  small  tree  about  6  ft.  in  height 
when  at  its  flowering  stage,  but  is  of  very  slow  growth, 
and  consequently  takes  many  years  to  reach  that  size. 
From  a  very  early  stage  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
decorative  purposes,  because  the  leaves  assume  somewhat 
of  their  characteristic  form.  The  blade  is  nearly 
orbicular,  strongly  plaited,  and  very  shallowly  divided 
at  the  margin  into  bifid  lobes,  quite  different  from  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  amongst  fern -leaved  Palms. 
Large  plants  would  carry  about  twenty  leaves  in  a  head, 
but  small  plants  would  be  furnished  with  half  that 
number.  The  leaves  in  the  young  state  at  least  have 
the  peculiarity  of  growing  more  in  the  centre  than  at 
the  margin,  making  them  concave.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  constantly  the  case,  for  some  individuals  have  flat 
leaves  or  nearly  so.  Those  with  concave  leaves  can  be 
altered  artificially  so  that  the  concave  surface  may 
become  convex.  This  may  not  only  be  more  to  the 
taste  of  many  cultivators,  but  it  will  also  prevent  the 
lodgment  of  water  in  the  hollow  surface,  which  may 
collect  there  from  the  use  of  the  syringe. 


EXHIBITING  COLLECTIONS  OP 

VEGETABLES. 

Although  late  in  the  day,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  a 
word  on  this  subject  ?  At  p.  227,  I  see  it  is  suggested 
to  Mr.  Holmes  (in  answer  to  his  appeal  for  suggestions 
as  to  the  shows  to  be  held  at  the  Aquarium  this  year) 
that  he  should  point  out  to  the  judges  that  they  should 
take  into  consideration  effective  arrangement  in  award¬ 
ing  the  prizes.  This  will,  I  am  afraid,  cause  a  feeling 
among  exhibitors  from  a  distance  that  they  will  not 
be  able,  only  at  very  great  expense  and  trouble,  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  those  who  reside  near  to 
London.  Parsley,  being  the  first,  lightest  and  best 
subject  that  one  cun  very  well  take  for  garnishing,  has 
the  fault  of  soon  getting  flabby  in  the  hot  days  of 
summer,  and  only  looks  well  for  one  day.  Moss  after 
being  picked,  however  nicely  arranged  afterwards,  does 
not  look  so  well  as  Parsley. 

It  is  a  great  improvement,  I  think,  as  we  now  see 
most  vegetables  arranged  on  the  tables,  in  various  ways, 
with  the  space  between  each  nicely  covered  over  with 
Parsley,  instead  of  the  vegetables  being  put  on  plates 
and  dishes  as  we  used  to  see  them  at  our  best  shows. 
To  avoid  the  use  of  the  plugging  Parsley,  I,  two  years 
ago,  made  a  stand  on  purpose  for  exhibiting  twelve 
dishes  of  vegetables  at  the  Shrewsbury  show,  and 
planted  it  with  Selaginella,  leaving  spaces  vacant  for 
the  dishes  to  fit  in.  The  dishes  were  then  filled  with 
soil  formed  into  different  shapes  to  suit  the  various 
vegetables  to  be  put  on  each,  and  were  afterwards 
planted  vith  moss,  so  that  when  ail  the  dishes  were 
put  on  the  stand  it  formed  a  complete  mass  of  growing 
moss.  Along  the  front  and  ends  of  the  stand  I  planted 
trailing  kinds  of  Selaginellas  mixed  with  Isolepis 
gracilis  and  Panicum  variegatum,  which  drooped  down 
about  2  ft  ,  and  the  stand  was  tilted  from  behind  to  the 
desired  angle. 

All  wbo  saw  the  stand  remarked  what  an  improve¬ 
ment  it  was,  keeping  so  fresh  till  the  end  of  the  show. 
The  committee,  however,  has  now  decided  against 
growing  moss  being  used  for  staging  vegetables  .upon, 
because,  as  some  of  the  exhibitors  have  suggested,  it 
gives  local  men  an  advantage.  I  admit  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  make  our  collections  attractive,  but  as 
the  judges  informed  me  they  would  never  think  of 
allowing  one  point  for  effective  staging  when  it  was 
their  work  only  to  judge  the  vegetables,  I  gave  my 
vote  in  committee  in  favour  of  the  moss  being  dis¬ 
continued,  owing  to  the  time  and  trouble  it  takes  as 
compared  with  the  use  of  Parsley. 

If  not  out  of  place  I  would  here  suggest  to  all  who 
have  the  arrangement  of  vegetables  at  shows,  that 
instead  of  having  them  arranged  on  a  flat  staging,  to 
have  it  raised  about  1  ft.  (according  to  the  width)  at 
the  back,  sloping  to  the  front.  I  saw  this,  plan  in  use 
at  the  Leicester  Abbey  Park  show  last  summer,  and 
must  say  that  for  effect  it  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  old  method  of  arranging  them  on  flat  stages,  as 
one  can  then  see  all  without  walking  close  to  them. 
— J.  Lambert,  Oasloio. 

- - 

THE  BLUE  GUM  TREE  IN 

DEVON. 

I  was  talking  the  other  day  with  a  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  about  the  Blue  Gum  Tree 
(Eucalyptus  globulus),  which  seems  to  rejoice  in  the 
climate  of  Devon,  and  he  mentioned  a  curious  fact. 
For  his  amusement  mostly,  he  keeps  a  model  farm, 
and,  being  a  man  of  a  very  observant  nature,  he 
generally  has  some  experiment  or  another  in  hand. 
He  told  me  that  his  pigs,  which  had  suffered  from 
swine  fever,  have  never  once  shown  symptoms  of  it 
since  he  had  the  Eucalyptus  globulus  growing  alongside 
the  piggery.  The  anti-malarial  properties  of  the  Blue 
Gum  are  well  known,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  their 
being  serviceable  in  this  way  before.  He  is  now  raising 
seedlings  to  plaut  out  on  a  larger  scale,  having  much 
faith  in  these  “  medicine  trees.” 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  gums  in  this  country 
is  the  handsome  tree  in  Powderham  Park,  on  the  Devon 
estate.  It  is  Eucalyptus  coecifera,  is  about  60  ft.  in 
height,  symmetrical  in  growth,  and  has  none  of  the 
lanky  out-grown  appearance  that  E  globulus  so  often 
wears,  It  must  be  not  less  than  fifty  years  old,  I 
should  say  by  the  look  of  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  quite 
at  home  in  that  beautiful  park,  True,  nature  is  kind 
there,  for,  but  a  stone’s-throw  further  away,  in  the 
American  garden,  Camellias  bloom  freely  in  the  open, 
the  only  protection  they  have  being  neighbouring 
Canifene  and  woody  slopes  behind  them.  Perhaps  I 
shall  have  a  further  word  to  say  about  shrubs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Exeter  in  an  early  number. — 
Devoniensis. 
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MONSTER  VEGETABLES. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Mr.  A. 
Dean’s  paper  on  Vegetables  for  Exhibition,  to  which 
“Brassica”  alludes  at  p.  252.  “Brassica”  asks,  “Who 
wants  monster  Cauliflowers,  large  Potatos,  or  old 
Vegetable  Marrows?  ”  and  further  remarks  that,  when 
judging,  he  always  asks  himself  this  question,  “Of 
what  use  are  they  for  a  gentleman’s  table?”  I  would 
suggest  that  at  the  next  show  where  he  may  judge,  he 
will  ask  himself  if  they  are  of  no  use  for  the  servants’ 
table,  which  is  the  master’s  after  all,  and  which,  in 
large  establishments,  is  often  the  most  difficult  to 
keep  fully  supplied.  Why  should  we  not  show 
vegetables  that  are  fit  for  the  servants  hall,  as  well  as 
those  most  fit  for  the  gentleman’s  table,  and  which 
we  have  continually  dinned  in  our  ears  at  shows  by 
those  who  grow  and  show  small  heads  of  Cauliflowers, 
&c.  ? 

I  contend  that  such  kinds  of  Cauliflowers  as  Veitch's 
Autumn  Giant  cannot  be  too  large  if  perfect  in  colour 
and  closeness.  I  do  not  mean  those  yellow,  open-eyed 
old  Cauliflowers  just  off  to  seed,  that  we  sometimes  see 
put  up  at  shows.  Which  will  be  the  best  eating,  an 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  1  ft.  across  the  head,  white, 
and  close,  and  grown  in  less  time  than  heads  of  half  its 
size,  because  it  has  had  more  attention  ?  At  the  late 
Vegetable  Conference  at  Chiswick,  I  showed  two  sizes 
of  Cauliflowers  of  the  same  kind,  Veitch’s  Autumn 
Giant,  on  purpose  to  see  which  would  be  selected. 
One  of  my  three  heads  were  about  6  ins.  across, 
and  the  other  three  about  1  ft.  or  more,  and  quite 
as  good  in  quality,  if  not  better  than  the  small  heads. 
The  judges  had  heads  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colours 
to  pick  from,  but  awarded  the  certificate  to  the  large 
ones.  One  of  the  Messrs.  Dean  had'a  good  opportunity 
of  testing  its  merits  when  cooked,  having  asked  me  to 
give  him  one  ;  I  do  not  remember  now  which  of  them 
it  was,  although  I  asked  him  at  the  time.  No  one 
asked  me  for  the  small  ones,  but  plenty  wanted  the 
large  ones  when  they  were  all  gone.  If  I  can  get  three 
all  of  a  size,  and  of  first-class  quality,  the  larger  they 
are  the  better  pleased  I  am  to  be  able  to  show  them. 

In  Cauliflowers,  Potatos,  Marrows,  &e.,  we  have  sorts 
which  are  best  adapted  for  the  gentleman’s  table,  and 
others  which  best  suit  the  servants’  hall,  and  the  same 
thing  obtains  with  regard  to  Cabbage.  I  am  obliged 
to  send  only  Chou  de  Burghley  to  the  dining  room,  but 
if  I  had  to  supply  the  servants’  hall  with  it  I  should 
require  my  garden  made  larger.  Can  we  well  have 
Parsnips  too  large  ?  I  think  not  ;  but  as  to  monster 
Potatos,  and  Turnips  of  the  white  class,  well,  very  few 
of  us  would  be  persuaded  to  put  them  on  the  show 
table,  much  less  old  Marrows.  —J.  Lambert ,  Onslow. 
- - 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  good  flowering  plants  towards 
the  end  of  spring  or  early  in  summer  should  not  expect 
to  attain  that  result  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  other 
words,  if  the  plants  are  neglected  now  or  huddled  to¬ 
gether  too  closely  in  a  shaded  part  of  the  house  perhaps, 
grand  results  cannot  be  expected  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.  The  cultural  requirements  are  simple  enough, 
and  any  amateur  who  closely  attends  to  the  wants  of 
his  plants  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  need  experi¬ 
ence  no  difficulty  with  Calceolarias,  and  may  even 
produce  some  samples  of  which  a  professional  might  be 
proud.  The  plants  should  by  this  time  have  formed 
stocky  tufts  of  leaves  of  greater  or  les3  size  according 
to  the  treatment  they  have  received  and  the  time  of 
sowing.  If  in  very  small  pots  they  will  now  require  a 
shift,  and  if  the  roots  have  filled  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots  then 
they  may  be  transferred  into  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots,  in 
which  they  may  be  flowered.  The  final  potting  of  very 
small  plants  may,  however,  be  deferred  for  some  time 
to  come.  In  rural  localities  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  matter  of  soil,  because  turfy  parings  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  had  from  the  banks  along  the  waysides,  the 
scourings  of  ditches  and  so  forth,  which  are  usually 
rich  in  fertilising  matters,  and  contain-  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous  and  open. 
They  thrive  in  thh  because  the  slender  and  fibrous 
roots  can  readily  penetrate  it.  If  not  sufficiently 
porous  add  some  clean  sharp  sand  (river  sand  will  do), 
some  leaf-soil,  and  a  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure. 
Little  water  will  be  required  for  a  time  after  potting, 
but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry  at 
any  time.  Plenty  of  room  should  be  allowed  between 
each  plant  to  allow  the  air  to  play  amongst  them,  and 
light  to  reach  the  leaves.  A  position  near  the  glass  is 
best,  and  plenty  of  ventilation  should  be  given  during 
mild  weather. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MANURE 

IN  ORCHID  CULTURE.* 

By  F.  W.  Mooiie,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin. 

(Continued  from  p.  327.) 

Experiments  with  Other  Kinds. 

Naturally  I  determined  to  try  the  manure  with  other 
Orchids,  and  in  February,  1885,  I  selected  some  plants 
of  Calanthe  masuca,  Ccelogyne  flaccida,  Cypripedium 
barbatum,  C.  insigne,  Dendrobium  nobile,  Dendro- 
chilum  filiforme,  Lycaste  macrophylla,  Maxillaria 
picta,  Phaius  grandifolius,  and  Sobralia  macrantha,  on 
which  to  experiment.  You  will  notice  that  with  the 
exception  of  Dendrochilura  filiforme,  these  were  all  free 
growers,  and  it  was  specially  included,  as  it  was  a  plant 
with  which  I  had  had  but  little  success,  and  I  hoped 
I  might  perchance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pleiones,  be 
successful.  At  the  end  of  the  season  my  verdict  was,  that 
without  exception,  all  had  succeeded  admirably,  and 
that  they  had  improved  immensely  during  the  period 
from  February  to  October,  and  since  then  Fish  Potash 
Guano  is  as  regular  an  article  on  the  Orchid  bench  at 
Glasnevin  as  are  the  “  clean  potsherds,  the  fibrous  peat, 
the  nodules  of  charcoal,  and  the  living  sphagnum 
moss.” 

In  February,  1886,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
previous  year,  I  determined  again  to  add  largely  to  the 
numbers  of  the  plants  to  be  tried  with  the  manure,  but 
I  was  still  uncertain  as  to  its  suitability  for  all  sorts,  so 
I  selected  only  species  of  which  I  possessed  duplicates. 
To  those  already  enumerated  were  added  Anguloa 
Clowesii,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
Cypripedium  Boxallii,  C.  Harrisianum,  C.  villosum, 
Dendrobium  densiflorum,  Houlletia  Brocklehurstiana, 
Lycaste  gigantea,  Masdevallia  Harryana,  Maxillaria 
punctata,  Odontoglossum  grande,  Pleurotliallis  velati- 
caulis,  and  Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  In  making  this 
selection  I  again  confined  myself  to  species  of  which  I 
possessed  duplicates,  at  the  same  time  seeking  as  far  as 
possible  plants  of  varied  habit  of  growth  and  foliage, 
as  I  desired  to  make  perfectly  certain,  before  risking  my 
rarer  plants,  that  the  manure,  if  not  beneficial  to  all 
alike,  was  at  least  not  detrimental  to  any— a  most 
important  point  to  ascertain. 

Happily  this  again  proved  a  successful  venture,  as 
none  of  the  plants  went  back,  and  most  of  them  visibly 
improved.  Two  of  them,  however,  Masdevallia  Harry¬ 
ana  and  Odontoglossum  grande,  did  not  in  any  way 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  fertiliser,  as  they  showed 
no  difference  from  plants  of  the  same  species  amongst 
which  they  stood,  the  mark  on  the  label  being  the 
only  indication  that  they  had  received  exceptional 
treatment.  At  this  I  felt  a  little  disappointed,  as  I 
had  begun  to  regard  the  Fish  Potash  as  quite  invalu¬ 
able  and  unfailing — in  fact,  to  be  for  delicate  Orchids 
what  quack  pills  are  advertised  to  be  for  the  human 
race,  an  antidote  for  all  ills,  and  a  speedy  remedy 
where  these  ills  had  already  been  contracted.  Besides 
which,  the  two  plants  named  were  special  favourites  of 
mine. 

However,  there  was  a  bright  side  to  the  picture. 
Without  exception  all  the  others  improved  immensely, 
and  made  stronger  growths  than  the  unmanured  plants 
around  them,  the  improvement  being  most  marked  in 
the  case  of  Anguloa  Clowesii  aud  Houlletia  Brockle¬ 
hurstiana.  Now  the  latter  of  these  has  always  been 
more  or  less  a  puzzle  to  the  generality  of  Orchid 
growers.  Some  grow  it  cool,  some  grow  it  warm,  and 
but  few  really  succeed  with  it — that  is  to  say,  succeed 
in  growing  and  keeping,  for  any  considerable  period, 
nice  healthy  flowering  specimens,  and  I  confess  I  had 
not  been  one  of  these  ;  in  fact,  I  despaired  of  getting  it 
to  grow  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  However,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pleiones,  a  change  came  over  it  as  soon  as  I 
commenced  to  manure  it.  Although  it  did  not  improve 
when  dried  cow  manure  was  used  in  the  soil,  it 
rapidly  improved  when  the  artificial  manure  was  used, 
and  I  have  now  no  difficulty  in  growing  and  flowering 
Houlletias.  This,  again,  is  a  case  in  which  the 
necessary  ingredients  for  vigorous  growth  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  plant  in  a  form  in  which  it  could  avail 
itself  of  them,  it  having  hitherto  apparently  failed  to 
obtain  them  from  the  ordinary  composts  used  for 
strong-growing  Orchids,  even  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  cow  manure.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  all  the 
plants  to  which  the  manure  had  been  applied  were 
characterised  by  having  stronger  growths,  better- 
developed  foliage  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  those 
that  flowered  have  been  more  profuse  than  similar 
Orchids  in  the  cultivation  of  which  only  ordinary 
Orchid  soil  had  been  used. 


Cv  PHI  TEDIUMS. 

I  felt  so  satisfied  with  the  way  Cypripediums  improved, 
that  I  determined  to  use  artificial  manure  with  all 
those  I  had,  and  also  to  try  it  with  many  other  Orchids. 
Accordingly,  in  preparing  compost  in  February,  1887, 
I  made  a  general  heap  for  the  Cypripediums,  and  added 
to  it  a  good  handful  of  Fish  Potash.  In  this  mix¬ 
ture  I  potted  all  my  species  and  varieties,  except  a  few 
recently-imported  plants,  which  had  not  yet  developed 
good  roots,  and  which  I  felt  disinclined  to  experiment 
with.  So  confident  did  I  feel,  that  I  used  the  mixture 
for  such  rare  and  valuable  sorts  as  the  following — viz., 
Cypripedium  Curtisii,  C.  grande,  C.  Leeanum,  C. 
Lindleyanum,  C.  Morgani®,  C.  melanopthalmum,  C. 
oenanthum  superbum,  C.  Petri,  C.  politum,  C.  Schro¬ 
der®,  C.  tonsum,  C.  vittatum,  C.  Wallisii,  and  many 
others. 

Shortly  after  they  had  been  potted,  my  foreman  carne 
to  me  with  a  copy  of  the  Garden  newspaper,  and  pointed 
out  a  paragraph,  which  seemed  to  frighten  him  con¬ 
siderably.  This  was  an  article  from  a  grower,  stating 
that  he  had  been  advised  to  use  Fish  Potash  with  his 
Cypripediums,  that  he  had  done  so,  and  that  immed¬ 
iately  afterwards  the  plants  began  to  turn  yellow,  and 
that  he  only  succeeded  in  saving  them  by  taking  them 
out  of  the  soil,  washing  the  roots,  and  re-potting  them 
in  fresh  soil.  He  concluded  by  cautioning  Orchid 
growers  not  to  risk  a  similar  experience. 

Despite  this  I  refused  to  stir  my  plants,  or  to  shake 
out  and  re-pot  even  one  of  them,  and  I  have  never  had 
cause  to  regret  it.  Not  one  went  back  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  all  improved  very  much,  and  about  the 
healthiest  of  all  the  Orchids  at  Glasnevin,  at  the 
present,  are  the  species  and  varieties  of  Cypripedium, 
to  the  number  of  over  100,  and  both  this  year  and  last 
year,  as  well  as  in  1887,  a  little  Fish  Potash  has  been 
used  in  the  compost  in  which  they  are  potted.  Fish 
Potash  was  supplied  in  1888  and  1S89  to  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  plants  which  had  received  it  in  previous  years, 
my  object  being  to  asceitiin  if  its  action  was  merely 
what  might  be  termed  spasmodic,  or  if  ic  continued  to 
benefit  the  plants  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  and  the  only 
manner  in  which  this  could  be  proved  was  by  treating 
the  same  plants  continuously  with  it,  and  carefully 
noting  the  results,  which  accordingly  1  did.  The  con¬ 
clusions  I  arrived  at  were  :  first,  the  continuous  use  of 
Fish  Potash  is  beneficial  to  Orchids  ;  secondl}'-,  the 
benefit  is  not  equally  apparent  each  year  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  beneficial  effects  are  most  marked  during  the  second 
and  third  years.  At  the  third  year  the  plant  seems  to 
attain  the  maximum  size  of  leaf  and  pseudo-bulb  which 
it  is  capable  of  doing  ;  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years,  all  I  could  do  was  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
excellence  arrived  at  during  the  third  year,  but  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  doing  this  when  a  little  manure 
was  used  and  ordinary  precautions  observed.  1  made 
certain  that  the  annual  addition  of  manure  was  neces¬ 
sary,  by  withholding  it  from  about  half-a-dozen  plants 
which  had  been  previously  supplied  with  it.  These 
plants  remained  healthy,  but  they  did  not  grow  as 
freely  ;  that  is,  the  new  growths  were  not  so  large  as  the 
older  growths,  and  the  breaks  were  not  so  numerous  ; 
in  fact,  the  plants  evidently  missed  the  manure. 

(To  be  continued.) 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  The  Gardening  "World, 
and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  space  to  say  that,  as  the 
proprietor  of  a  few  Orchids,  I  am  anxious  to  cultivate 
to  the  greatest  perfection  I  can  attain,  and  I  am 
constantly  on  the  look-out  for  any  new  ideas  on  the 
subject.  In  this  frame  of  mind  I  was  interested  in  a 
paper  read  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association,  communicated  by  Mr.  Moore, 
curator  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Botanical  Society’s 
Gardens,  by  Mr.  Laird.  From  what  was  quoted  of  the 
essay  in  the  Edinburgh  papers,  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Moore  recommended  “  Fish  Potash  ”  as  a  manure,  and 
Mr.  Dunn  said  he  had  no  doubt  the  plants  derived 
benefit  from  “  Fish  Phosphorous.” 

Here  I  am  puzzled.  Is  Fish  Phosphorous  the  thing 
I  can  try  with  advantage  ?  And  will  Mr.  Dunn  say 
how  and  where  I  can  get  this  special  fish  product  ?  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Moore  advises  the  Fish  Potash, 
will  he  say  if  it  is  a  muriate  or  a  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  why  it  is  called  Fish  Potash.  Fish  bones,  as  far 
as  I  know,  contain  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but 
they  do  contain  a  very  large  portion  of  phosphate  of 
lime. 

I  had  got  thus  far  when  your  issue  of  the  23rd  inst. 
came  to  hand,  and  at  p.  327  I  was  pleased  to  see  a 
portion  of  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  I  looked 
for  light,  but  cannot  say  I  have  it  as  clear  as  I  could 
wish.  Mr.  Moore  says  nothing  of  phosphorous,  so  that 
I  conclude  Mr.  Dunn  must  have  been  incorrectly 
reported  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Moore)  recommends  at  one 
place  Fish  Potash  Guano,  at  another  Fish  Potash.  Will 
he  say  if  he  means  by  these  terms  one  and  the  same 
thing,  or  two  different  ones  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
enlightened  on  the  subject,  which  is  a  most  important 
one. — l'uzzled. 
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The  Rev.  G.  Jeans  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Florists'  Flowers  — II. 

“  In  my  last  I  disposed  of  the  first  of  the  three  forms  of 
objection  in  which  the  charge  of  uselessness  is  ordinarily 
brought  against  the  system  of  fancy  flowers. 

“The  second  objection  admits  the  existence  among 
us  of  a  systematic  standard  of  excellence,  not  the  mere 
creature  of  caprice,  but  repudiates  it  as  bad,  on  the 
ground  that  to  admit  any  such  external  and  common 
standard  at  all,  it  not  being  founded  in  nature,  is 
unnaturally  to  cramp  the  freedom  of  taste  existing 
separately  and  independently  in  every  one.  And 
further,  because,  by  creating  a  conventional  fastidious¬ 
ness,  it  restricts,  instead  of  augmenting,  the  pleasure 
derivable  from  flowers,  and  fixes  our  admiration  rather 
on  effects  produced  by  art,  than  on  the  genuine 
beauties  of  nature. 

“  This  form  of  objection,  or  some  portion  of  it,  is 
most  frequently  used  by  those  who  are  naturally 
capable  of  the  highest  degree  of  discrimination,  both  of 
beauties  and  of  defects,  in  such  matters — the  ladies  ; 
and  therefore  I  am  not  without  hope  that  when  I  have 
shown  them  that  their  fears  are  groundless,  I  shall 
enlist  heartily  in  our  cause  some  of  the  ablest  supporters 
of  this  really  interesting  science.  And  that  the  objec¬ 
tion,  though  specious  and  less  transparently  unsound 
than  the  former,  is  wholly  imaginary  might  not 
unreasonably  be  inferred,  from  the  universal  habit  of 
florists  perversely  to  agree  in  preferring  their  bondage 
tr  liberty  ;  while  yet  they  ever  become  more  interested 
in  their  pursuit,  the  more  they  occupy  themselves  in  it 
and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  retain  their  relish  for 
a  hedge  Violet  or  a  Primrose. 

“  Those  who  plead  for  ignorance,  even  though  it  be 
ignorance  of  the  properties  of  a  Pink,  are  presump¬ 
tively  in  the  wrong.  Nor  will  the  presumptive 
evidence  in  this  instance  mislead  us,  for  the  objection 
assumes  as  true  what  I  hope  to  show  is  unfounded  : — - 
(1)  That  there  is  no  external  standard  of  floral  ex¬ 
cellence  in  nature,  but  only  in  the  capricious  taste  of 
each  beholder ;  (2)  that  therefore  the  established 
system  is  of  the  florists'  making,  not  of  his  finding 
ready  made  for  him  ;  (3)  that  to  be  bound  by  it  is  to 
diminish  .the  natural  pleasure  beneficently  given  us  by 
the  Creator  in  the  works  of  his  creation. 

“1 . — With  regard  to  the  first  assumption,  the  principal 
object  of  these  papers  is  to  trace  out  from  nature,  as  I 
hope  to  do  in  a  subsequent  one,  -that  standard  which  is 
alleged  to  have  no  existence  ;  for  there  certainly  is  an 
external  standard  of  perfection,  and  that  in  every 
species  of  flower,  even  though  we  should  never  reach  it 
in  practice,  to  see  it ;  because  care  and  cultivation  uni¬ 
formly  develop  certain  qualities,  differing  in  each 
species,  which  are  only  dimly,  and  perhaps  not  at  all, 
seen  in  their  wild  or  natural  state.  And  in  those 
kinds  which  are  technically  called  florists’  flowers,  or 
such  as  are  capable  of  great  diversity  in  their  varieties, 
by  a  judicious  use  of  the  method  of  hybridising,  fresh 
varieties  are  still  produced,  more  and  more  developing 
those  qualities  in  the  same  direction,  and  pointing  to 
a  yet  invisible  standard  of  what,  if  ever  reached,  would 
be  the  perfection  of  that  particular  species. 

“2. — Therefore  it  follows  that  if  florists  do  not 
unwisely  depart  from  the  standard  indicated  in 
nature,  their  requirements  are  not  their  own,  and 
they  are  not  answerable  for  any  alleged  consequences 
of  their  art.  It  is  not  they  who  put  restrictions 
on  the  admirers  of  natural  beauties,  if  any  such 
restrictions  exist  (which,  however,  they  do  not)  ;  but 
not  even  for  the  appearance  of  them  are  they  answer- 
able. 

“  The  work  of  the  florist  is  simply  to  follow  whither 
nature  leads  him,  selecting  always  that  track  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  promise  of  success  ;  and  on  his 
judgment  in  never  departing  from  this,  and  in  using 
the  best  means  for  securing  the  accomplishment  of  his 
desires,  depends  the  correctness  of  his  practical  science. 

“And  though  mistakes  have,  of  course,  been  made, 
and  will  be  made  again  in  the  endeavours  after  advance¬ 
ment  in  each  particular  object  of  our  culture,  yet  these 
still  become  fewer  as  progress  is  made  in  developing  the 
natural  powers  and  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
plant,  whereby  the  philosophy  of  its  improvement  is 
seen  ;  and  we  do  not  work  in  the  dark,  because  there 
is  a  system  of  such  development  in  nature,  and  a 
definite  point  of  perfection,  the  constant  approach  to 
which  constitutes  improvement  in  each  species.  And  as 
this  is  effected  by  crossing  the  seed  of  those  varieties 
which  have  shown  respectively  the  greatest  advances  in 


some  particular  quality,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  truth  in  the  phrase,  common  among  florists, 
‘  a  high-bred  flower.’ 

“3. — As  to  the  third  and  last  assumption — namely, 
the  hardship  of  being  deprived  of  the  power  of 
admiring  a  wild  Pansy,  and  so  of  losing  half  the 
pleasure  designed  by  the  Creator — the  matter  is  not 
quite  fairly  stated.  I  do  not  think  florists  generally 
despise  wild  flowers  in  their  proper  place  ;  with  myself, 
I  know  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact.  I  take  much  more 
pleasure  in  them  now  than  I  did  before  I  paid  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  cultivated  varieties  ;  and,  further ,  I  think 
it  will  be  found  that  a  wild  Pansy  will  be  tolerated, 
and  even  cherished  by  a  florist,  where  a  badly  cultivated 
one,  though  much  in  advance  of  it  in  respect  of  pro¬ 
perties,  would  be  consigned  with  disgust  to  the  pit 
as  a  weed.  Yet  it  is  frankly  to  be  admitted  that  an 
untutored  eye  may  delight  in  a  cultivated  specimen, 
which,  to  the  more  deeply  versed,  and,  therefore, 
fastidious  taste  of  the  connoisseur,  would  convey 
unqualified  distaste.  But  that  is  no  more  an  argument 
that  a  person  must  sacrifice  his  pleasure  in  flowers  by 
learning  to  cultivate  them,  than  it  is  an  argument 
against  learning  the  art  of  painting,  lest  the  student 
should  lose  his  admiration  of  the  signs  in  the  streets  ; 
or  the  art  of  music,  lest  he  should  cease  to  be  pleased 
with  the  organ  of  an  itinerant.  The  same  argument, 
indeed,  is  equally  available,  and  has  been  often  used 
against  all  civilisation  generally,  and  every  particular 
part  of  it.  The  fact  is,  that  we  are  so  constituted  that 
our  onward  progress  in  everything  must  be  clogged  with 
such  accompaniments,  and  he  who  would  have  it  other¬ 
wise  forgets  that  he  is  in  a  world  of  probation  and  dis¬ 
cipline  and  hardness.  We  are  urged  forward  only  by  the 
goads  and  spurs  of  our  wants.  But  who  ever  regretted 
the  introduction  of  coffee  from  Arabia,  tea  from  China, 
or  muslin  from  India,  because  the  use  of  these  things  is 
inseparably  connected  with  disgust  at  acorn  diet,  and 
at  the  homespun  manufactures  of  our  ancestors  ?  The 
refinement  of  our  pleasures,  in  changing  their  objects, 
does  not  necessarily  abridge  them  ;  nor,  though  it  were 
sure  to  introduce  a  corresponding  loss  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  would  it  lessen  by  a  hair’s  breadth  the 
sum  of  human  enjoyment,  while  assuredly  it  is  capable 
of  a  beneficial  effect  in  humanising  the  man.  And 
therefore  I  think  ladies  especially  should  pause  before 
they  find  fault  with  a  pursuit  which  may,  in  its  degree, 
become  subservient  to  one  of  the  great  ends  they  them¬ 
selves  are  destined  to  fulfil  on  our  behalf.” 

The  Show  Tulip. 

There  having  been  so  much  patience  and  consideration 
recently  bestowed  upon  the  question  of  classifying  the 
yellow  Carnations,  and  which  has  now  linked  itself 
into  the  much  more  important  subject,  “The  Philosophy 
of  Florists’  Flowers,”  I  hope  there  may  not  be  attributed 
to  me,  in  any  degree,  a  motive  of  selfishness  when  I 
ask  my  brother  florists  of  the  south  for  similar  con¬ 
sideration  and  support  for  what  that  great  florist  of  the 
past — the  Rev.  George  Jeans — speaks  of  as  being  not 
only  the  “grandest”  amongst  florists’  flowers,  but 
perhaps  the  “oldest”  in  cultivation  as  a  fancy  flower. 
I,  of  course,  refer  to  the  show  Tulip,  which  Hogg, 
in  his  treatise  on  The  Cultivation  of  Florists’  Flowers , 
terms  the  “masterpiece  of  perfection,”  and  describes 
them  as  “  those  beautiful,  those  exquisitely  beautiful 
flowers,  which  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  every  amateur 
who  grows  them.” 

I  might,  indeed,  fill  a  column  of  your  valuable  paper 
by  similar  quotations  from  men  of  fame  who  have  long 
been  at  rest,  but  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  do 
so.  My  special  desire  in  this  instance  is  not  to 
expatiate,  but  briefly  and  plainly  to  put  before  all  florists 
of  the  south  the  simple  question  as  to  whether  this  old 
favourite  flower  is  any  longer  to  continue  a  “cast  out,” 
or  uncultivated  by  them,  or  whether  there  still  exist 
those  who  are  ready  to  support  its  revival  and  general 
cultivation,  so  that  the  gardens  and  floral  exhibitions 
in  London  and  neighbouring  towns  may  again  be 
adorned,  as  in  the  time  of  Carter,  Austen,  Strong, 
Goldham,  Clarke,  Groom,  Norman,  Willison,  Turner, 
Headley,  Glenny,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
(twenty  to  fifty  years  ago),  with  this,  the  “  inasterp;ece 
of  perfection  ”  of  florists’  flowers,  in  all  its  richness  and 
splendour,  such  as  a  really  well-grown  show  Tulip 
would  present  ? 

Mr.  Washington  Peakman,  of  Birmingham,  afforded 
me  a  short  time  ago  a  very  unexpected  treat,  by  the 
perusal  of  two  volumes  of  Robert  Sweet’s  Florists' 
Guide,  which  contains  a  very  large  number  of  highly 
coloured  engravings  of  the  finest  varieties  of  show 
Tulips,  cultivated  by  the  principal  southern  growers 
sixty  years  ago.  The  engravings  are  most  beautifully 


executed,  and  are  evidently  faithfully  represented,  for 
the  defect  in  marking,  such  as  “  skips”  in  the  feathering, 
&c.,  are  clearly  shown.  Old  Polyphemus  and 
Louis  XVI.  appear  among  the  number,  the  former  being 
in  cultivation  now,  and  the  original  strain  figures  A  1 
amongst  the  flamed  bizarres.  There  must,  I  imagine, 
be  thousands  of  bulbs  of  the  old  varieties  of  show 
Tulips  still  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  London  and 
neighbouring  towns,  if  they  were  only  carefully 
hunted  up. 

Mr.  Cullingford  informed  me  a  few  years  ago  that 
he  had  a  large  number  of  them.  If  these  remarks 
should  meet  with  a  few  sympathising  friends  who  will 
follow  up  the  question  with  their  views,  and  in  the 
hope  of  a  Tulip  show  being  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  or  any  other  suitable  exhibition,  between 
the  21st  and  25th  of  May  next,  my  object  will  be  so 
far  achieved. 

I  have  had  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  James  W. 
Bentley,  Thornham  House,  Castleton,  Manchester, 
honorary  secretary  to  the  Royal  National  Tulip 
Society  (northern  section),  in  reference  to  my  article 
which  appeared  in  this  journal,  June  22nd  last  (p.  376) ; 
and  whilst  his  committee  will  be  ready  to  render  every 
assistance  they  can  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
southern  section  of  their  society,  they  cannot  hold  out 
any  expectation  of  pecuniary  support,  as  their  funds 
will  not  admit  of  it.  Nine-tenths  of  their  subscribers 
consist  of  Lancashire  working  men,  and  seeing  that 
they  could  have  no  interest  in  southern  shows  in 
regard  to  exhibiting,  anything  beyond  their  good 
wishes  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  them.  —James 
Thurstan,  Finsbury  House,  Richmond,  Cardiff. 

The  Auricula  Aphis. 

It  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  Auricula  growers 
who  are  troubled  with  the  aphis  which  attacks  the 
roots  of  their  favourites,  to  know  that  at  Slough  the 
enemy  has  been  completely  stamped  out  by  a  very 
safe  and  simple  means.  At  the  last  spring  potting, 
sphagnum  moss  was  used  for  putting  over  the  crocks  to 
keep  the  drainage  clear,  and  during  the  summer  the 
plants  were  occasionally  watered  with  soot  water,  with 
the  result  that  the  pest  has  been  completely  eradicated. 
The  moist,  cooling  effect  of  the  sphagnum,  and  the  soot 
water,  have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  plants, 
which  are  showing  signs  of  returning  activity,  and 
are  looking  wonderfully  well. 

->!<• 

THE  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 

FUND. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  “A.  D’s.”  remarks,  at 
p.  329,  in  reference  to  the  election  of  so  many  life  sub¬ 
scribers,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  enabled  to 
become  donors  to  the  fund  of  sums  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  that  privilege.  “A.  D.”  has  so  frequently 
proclaimed  himself  as  a  warm  supporter  of  the  fund 
that  this  douse  of  cold  water  thrown  at  other  willing 
workers  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  out  of  place. 
The  committee  are  enormously  indebted  to  the  orga¬ 
nisers  of  fetes,  &c.,  such  as  those  referred  to  at  p.  310, 
and  to  the  local  secretaries,  who  secure  votes  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  and  most  healthy 
sources  of  income,  a  splendid  illustration  of  what  can 
be  achieved  by  union  or  combination — “  Monie  littles 
mak  a  muckle.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  except  in  this  way  nothing  like 
so  much  money  could  have  been  got  together,  and  it  is 
but  just  and  proper  that  those  who  give  their  time  and 
their  support  to  the  promotion  of  this  sort  of  thing 
should  have  some  voice  and  control  in  the  application 
of  the  funds.  On  this  ground  I  defend  the  giving  of 
votes  to  those  who  bring  us  funds,  not  altogether  “out 
of  their  own  pockets.”  But  are  votes  everything  ? — as 
“  A.  D.”  would  appear  to  have  us  believe.  Is  it  right 
to  assume  that  these  gentlemen  have  no  object  in  view 
but  the  securing  of  votes  for  themselves  ?  I  venture  to 
say  that  no  such  sordid  motive  influenced  one  of  them. 

I  select  one  of  several  letters  now  before  me,  in  which  the 
writer  says,  “‘A.  D.’s  ’  remarks  are  more  stimulating  to 
me  than  otherwise.  I  shall  still  try  to  get  what  I  can  in 
sums  great  or  small.  It  is  to  help  the  helpless  that  I 
am  working,  and  not  for  privileges  for  myself.” 

Many  of  those,  I  may  point  out,  who  have  become 
life  subscribers  are  also  annual  contributors,  and  most 
likely  will  continue  so.  Having  once  obtained  an 
interest  in  the  fund,  they  are  more  likely  to  lend  their 
support  in  other  ways,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
absurd  in  securing  by  similar  efforts  another  and  yet 
another  vote.  That  good  annual  subscribers  are  more 
desirable  than  life  donors  may  be  true  enough  ;  but  that 
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is  entirely  beside  the  question.  It  all  depends  ;  some¬ 
times  I  prefer  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  but 
specially  both  !—  A.  F.  Barron. 


unsuspicious  countrymen — evidences  of  partiality  so 
plentiful  as  to  cause  amusement  rather  than  admira¬ 
tion. 

Doubtless  the  selections  are  very  good,  but  not  one 
high-class  gardener  here  would  adopt  them  in  their 
entirety.  Still  less  in  making  selections  would  they  so 
palpably  expose  the  sources  from  which  they  were  made. 
If  I  had  fifty  seed  lists  before  me,  I  would  undertake  to 
make  fifty  selections  quite  different  from  Mr.  Murphy’s, 
and  yet  probably  as  good.  Of  course  there  would  not 
be  actual  difference  in  all  cases,  because  Smith’s 
Champion  would  be  Brown’s  Exhibition,  and  Jones’s 
Leviathan. 

There  is  a  subtle  touch  of  irony  in  the  reference  to 
the  “  Noble  Marquis  ”  who  .will  permit  in  growing  for 
table  use  so  common  a  variety  as  the  Scotch  Champion 
Potato.  It  is  indeed  news  to  us  plebians  to  learn  that 
Noble  Marquises  both  grow  and  eat  common  Potatos. 
Whenever  gardeners  propose  to  give  to  readers  select 
lists  of  vegetables,  let  them  look  up  their  catalogues 
and  set  down  from  memory  only  what  they  have  grown  ; 
we  shall  then  have  the  garden  minus  the  shop.  — 
Briton. 


small  pots  should  receive  a  shift  into  a  size  larger  before 
the  roots  get  in  any  way  matted,  or  the  plant  will  be 
inclined  to  throw  up  a  single  stem  bearing  only  a  few 
small  flowers.  A  good  compost  for  Cinerarias  should 
consist  of  three  parts  good  fibrous  mellow  loam,  two 
parts  of  leaf-soil  moderately  well-rotted,  and  one-sixth 
of  sharp  silver  or  even  clean  river  sand.  After  the  pots 
get  well  filled  with  roots,  give  weak  liquid  manure  twice 
a  week. 

- - 

RUBBISH  HEAPS. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  lot  of  refuse  will  accumulate 
in  a  garden  of  ordinary  dimensions  during  a  single 
year,  and  yet  how  useful  a  compost  it  is  for  manurial 
purposes  when  partly  decomposed.  It  is  generally  a 
very  rough  mixture  of  a  miscellaneous  assortment, 
brought  from  all  quarters—  from  the  potting-shed, 
houses,  Pea  and  Bean  haulm,  Cabbage  stumps,  lawn 
sweepings,  mowings,  weeds,  road  scrapings,  and  lots  of 
other  items,  all  commingled  together  in  one  universal 
heap.  When  thus  collected  and  stored,  it  is  usually 
too  rough  to  be  used  in  surface  digging,  but  can  be 
utilised  in  trenching  if  spread  thickly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  out  of  all  possible 
reach  of  the  spade  in  after 
surface  digging.  It  will 
thus  last  for  several  years, 
yielding  a  constant  supply 
of  plant  food,  besides  acting 
mechanically  upon  the  soil  in 
keeping  it  light  and  open. 

It  is  my  general  practice 
to  mark  out  a  piece  of 
ground  every  autumn  for 
trenching  as  early  as  possible, 
to  which  I  have  the  rubbish 
wheeled  instead  of  to  the 
heap,  and  keep  trenching  a 
piece  at  a  time,  according 
to  the  supply,  taking  care 
to  give  the  whole  a  regular 
dressing.  It  is  a  good  place 
to  work  at  before  break¬ 
fast,  as  the  mornings  during 
winter  are  short,  dark, 
and  often  cold,  and  it  is  also 
handy,  especially  if  work 
is  near  the  meals  room. 
Refuse  compost,  when  partly 
decomposed,  has  a  very 
beneficial  effect  when  spread 
about  in  shrubberies.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  rake  out  the  autumnal 
leaves,  as  they  are  at  once  a 
source  of  food  as  well  as  a 
protection  to  the  roots.  I 
know  it  is  a  general  practice 
to  thoroughly  rake  out 
and  clean  shrubberies  on 
pleasure  grounds,  with  no 
thought  of  adding  any 
manure  to  keep  the  ground 
in  good  heart,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  often 
see  them  in  such  a  miserable 
condition. 

Some  would  say  that 
Deglecting  to  rake  the  leaves 
out  would  give  the  place  a  very  untidy  appearance,  and 
that  every  gust  of  wind  would  fetch  them  out,  and 
strew  the  whole  place.  No  doubt  such  would  be  the 
case  unless  they  were  wholly  or  partly  covered  with 
something  to  keep  them  down.  Here  the  refuse  may 
be  utilised  by  wheeling  it  to  the  shrubberies  and 
spreading  it  thickly  over  the  leaves,  and  covering 
them  completely.  Such  material  supplies  a  good 
mulch,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  induce  a 
healthier  and  thicker  growth.  This  may,  perhaps, 
not  give  the  place  such  a  tidy  appearance  as  raking, 
but  still  it  is  neat,  and  it  is  beneficial  to  the  shrubs, 
and  good,  well-grown  shrubberies  always  improve 
the  appearance  of  a  place.  This  is  usually  my  practice 
wherever  possible,  and  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  it 
this  year  ;  it  clears  up  the  rubbish  heap,  prevents  the 
leaves  from  scattering  about,  economises  labour,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  keeps  the  shrubberies  in 
good  heart  and  condition. 

Unless  refuse  is  very  rough  indeed  it  is  much  too 
valuable  to  burn,  as  by  far  the  best  portion  of  the 
plant  food  contained  therein  would  be  consumed  by 
the  fire.  Garden  refuse,  especially  the  combustible 
nitrogenous  part,  is  very  rich  in  plant  food,  and  it  is 
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ST.  LEONARD’S  HILL,  DUN- 

FERMLINE. 

On  entering  the  historic  town  of  Dunfermline,  scenes  of 
by-gone  days  pass  in  rapid  succession  through  the 
mind,  and  for  a  moment  the  main  object  of  our  visit  is 
lost  to  view.  The  visitor,  as  he  wends  his  way  along, 
soon  comes  in  view  of  the  fine  residence  of  E.  Beveridge, 
Esq.,  occupying  a  commanding  position  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill.  On  reaching  the  gardens,  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  one  is  the  splendid  herbaceous  border,  full  to 
overflowing  with  many  valuable  subjects  ;  and,  in  close 
proximity,  is  a  bed  of  hardy  Orchids,  to  which  many 
consignments  have  recently  been  added  ;  but  all  being 
in  a  dormant  state,  attention  centres  on  the  houses. 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Orchid 
collection  of  late,  and  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  entering  the  East  Indian 
house,  is  the  grand  display  of  Lielia  anceps,  with 
numerous  flowers  on  a  spike, 
of  good  size  and  colour. 

What  a  splendid  Orchid 
this  is  when  grown  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  away  from 
the  London  fogs  !  How  it 
brightens  up  the  Orchid 
houses  during  the  short  dull 
winter  days,  and  especially 
when  it  is  arranged  with 
such  subjects  as  Angra- 
cum  sesquipedale,  with  its 
white  waxy  flowers  and 
dark  green  foliage  ;  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne,  C.  venus-  ' 
turn,  C.  Hookera,  C.  Law- 
renceanum,  C.  bellatulum, 

C.  Argus,  C.  Godefroy®,  and 
numerous  Dendrobes,  in¬ 
cluding  D.  Wardianum,  D. 
heterocarpum,  D.  Kingi- 
anum,  D.  Jamesiauum,  and 
Cymbidium  Lowii,  arranged 
with  exquisite  taste,  and 
giving  that  splendid  blend¬ 
ing  of  colours  which  only  a 
true  gardener  can  appreciate. 

Cattleyas  and  Ccelogynes 
are  now  in  sheath  and 
spike,  giving  rise  to  great 
anticipations,  to  be  realised 
during  the  coming  months. 

In  the  cool  house  there 
were  many  subjects  worthy 
of  interest  and  admiration, 
the  beautiful  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandra  taking 
a  leading  place,  amongst 
which  were  some  fine  bold, 
round,  and  spotted-flowered 
varieties  in  the  most  robust 
health.  Interspersed  with 
the  0.  Alexandra  were  Mas- 
devallia  tovarensis,  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora,  and  Lfelia 
albida,  all  arranged  with 

the  same  taste  and  care.  Passing  on  to  the  conser¬ 
vatory,  one  is  again  struck  with  the  gay  appearance. 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens,  Ericas, 
Solanums,  and  foliage  plants,  whose  aroma  fills  the  air, 
and  for  a  little  time  the  cold  winds  of  winter  are 
forgotten.  The  fernery  is  now  reached,  and  here  is  a 
sight  long  to  be  remembered.  The  walls,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photograph,  are  covered  with  choice 
Ferns,  Mosses,  and  Begonias,  which  make  an  excellent 
contrast  with  the  foregoing.  Mr.  Grant,  the  head 
gardener,  is  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  and  has 
carried  out  many  improvements  in  the  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds.—/.  McNab. 

- - 

RELIABLE  VEGETABLES. 

Our  old  friend  Mr.  Murphy’s  vegetable  selections  would 
be  more  reliable  were  they  less  shoppy.  The  fact  is 
the  worthy  Celt,  sitting  down  with  the  seed  lists  of 
three  English  firms  before  him,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  colouring  found  in  their  illustrations,  the  beauty 
of  the  covers,  and  the  wealth  of  language  found 
within  the  pages  has,  evolved  from  out  of  these  books  a 
selection,  which  bears  on  the  face  of  it  to  a  practical 
Britisher— whatever  it  may  present  to  Mr.  Murphy’s 
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CINERARIAS. 

If  the  Cinerarias  are  stood  upon  the  bare  staging  of  the 
greenhouse,  close  attention  must  be  given  that  they  do 
not  get  dry,  as  this  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  foliage,  and  unless  there  is  plenty  of  healthy 
foliage  covering  the  pots,  a  good  show  of  bloom  cannot 
be  expected.  A  cool  bottom  of  ashes  is  the  best,  as  it 
keeps  more  uniformly  moist.  Plenty  of  air  may  be 
given  during  the  present  mild  weather,  and  the  plants 
should  on  all  occasions  be  near  the  glass,  with  sufficient 
room  between  each  plant  to  prevent  the  foliage  of  one 
from  overlapping  that  of  another  to  any  considerable 
extent.  Another  point  of  importance  that  must  not 
be  overlooked,  is  the  freedom  of  the  plants  from  insects, 
particularly  green- fly,  to  ivhich  they  are  very  subject. 
Examine  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  also 
the  flower-buds  of  the  more  advanced  plants,  for  if 
they  get  established  there  the  plants  will  be  ruined  in  a 
short  time.  Fumigate  lightly  with  tobacco  on  two 
successive  nights,  and  syringe  the  plants  well  in  the 
morning  to  dislodge  the  stupified  or  half  dead  insects. 
If  the  weather  is  fine  the  plants  might  be  stood  on  a 
box  out-of-doors  while  being  syringed,  so  as  to  avoid 
wetting  the  interior  of'  the  house.  Bushy  plants  in 
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not  good  practice  to  waste  it  in  this  way.  I  know 
that  such  a  course  is  often  pursued,  and  also  recom¬ 
mended,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  say  ;  perhaps  because 
its  economical  value  is  not  understood  by  those  good 
people. — Alfred  Gaut,  The  Gardens,  Berwick,  Shrews¬ 
bury. 

- - 


Gardening 


ISCELLANY. 


Mound  Caves  for  Tender  Plants. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  like  out-of-the-way  devices 
in  gardening  as  I  do,  may  care  to  hear  of  the  results 
from  our  little  mound  caves,  of  which  I  wrote  in  The 
Gardening  World,  December  18th,  1S86,  p.  251, 
and  will,  I  hope,  experiment  in  the  same  direction. 
The  first  caves  were  built  with  too  small  pieces  of 
stone,  so  that,  after  showing  that  greenhouse  Ferns  such 
as  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Pteris  serrulata  would 
stand  the  winter,  the  roof  began  to  drop  in  ;  these 
were  planted  in  February,  1885.  We  made  a  new 
series  of  mound  caves,  and  planted  them  in  October, 
1887  ;  these  had  one  large  stone  for  each  side,  back,  and 
roof.  They  have  stood  well,  and  the  greenhouse  Ferns 
in  them  are  now  green,  and  have  produced  seedlings 
along  both  sides  of  the  stone,  showing  that  they  are 
quite  at  home.  In  another  set  of  caves  Cyclamen 
macrophyllum  is  thriving,  and  a  number  of  different 
varieties  of  Adiantum  are  planted,  but  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  establish  themselves.  I  have  tried  a  good 
many  bulbs  and  tender  Primroses,  but  these  failed  ;  I 
suppose  from  insufficient  light.  There  must,  I  think, 
be  many  plants  which  would  succeed  as  well  as  in  a 
greenhouse.  In  very  cold  weather  a  slab  or  slate  may 
be  used  across  the  mouth  of  the  caves.  —GeoracF.  TFilson, 
Ileatherbank,  JFeybridge  Heath. 

Lachenalias. 

These  are  so  easily  managed  that  amateurs  might  well 
grow  a  few  kinds  either  in  pots  or  baskets  for  the 
adornment  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  They 
should  be  potted  up  in  September  or  October,  or  even 
sooner,  as  they  naturally  start  early.  Those  who  do 
not  now  possess  any  would  do  well  to  look  forward  to 
obtaining  some  at  the  commencement  of  the  season. 
Daring  vfinter  they  require  merely  to  be  kept  cool  and 
near  the  glass,  say  upon  a  shelf,  anl  attended  to  with 
water.  The  largest  and  best  for  amateurs  are  L. 
tricolor,  with  red,  yellow  aud  green  flowers ;  L.  t. 
aurea,  of  a  fine  golden  yello  .v  ;  L.  t.  quadricolor,  red, 
yellow  and  purple,  with  larger  flowers  than  the  type, 
and  more  expanded  at  the  mouth.  The  hybrid,  L- 
Nelsoni,  is  a  very  vigorous  and  beautiful  yellow  kind' 
and  L.  pendula  has  red,  purple  and  green-tipped 
flowers,  larger,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  kind. 

A  Good  Basket  Fern. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  Aspidium  (Polystichum)  angulare 
are  well  adapted  by  their  drooping  habit  to  be  grown 
in  baskets  for  the  decoration  of  cool  conservatories  or 
ferneries  where  little  or  no  heat  is  given,  even  in 
winter.  There  are  many  such  places  owned  chiefly  by 
amateurs  ;  and  if  they  would  give  their  attention  to 
plants  of  this  class,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in 
maintaining  a  respectable  or  even  attractive  appearance 
during  winter  than  where  flowering  plants  are  wholly 
relied  upon  to  bring  about  this  end.  Another  point  is 
that  Ferus  of  this  class  require  but  little  attention 
beyond  watering  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
A.  angulare  proliferum  densum  is  a  variation  from  the 
old  and  at  one  time  very  popular  proliferous  vaiiety, 
and  both  are  characterised  by  the  spreading  habit  of 
their  fronds,  bearing  numerous  buds  or  tufted  little 
plants  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  midrib. 
The  variety  under  notice  differs  in  the  dense  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  pinme,  and  the  way  in  which  the  pinnules 
are  cut  into  tertiary  segments,  which  are  decurrent 
upon  the  midrib  of  the  pinnules. 


crimson  and  gold  that  reflect  a  metallic  lustre  when 
the  light  falls  upon  them.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
good,  and  pitchers  are  freely  produced.  It  may  be  seen 
in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  J.  Teitch  &  Sons  at 
'  Chelsea. 


Crocus  biflorus  Weldeni. 

The  forms  of  C.  biflarus  are  numerous  and  varied,  both 
in  size  and  colour.  That  under  notice  is  one  of  the 
pigmies,  but  it  is  exceedingly  pretty.  Being  an  early- 
flowering  kind,  the  protection  of  a  frame  is  essential  to 
make  sure  that  it  does  not  get  destroyed  in  the  bluster¬ 
ing  and  stormy  early  months  of  the  year.  Rain  and 
snow  would,  of  course,  soon  break  it  down,  as  they 
would  much  more  hardy  and  robust  subjects.  The 
flowers  have  a  short  bell-shaped  lamina  when  expanded, 
and  are  white,  with  a  blue  neck  just  above  the  tube. 
There  is  a  sub-variety  of  this,  an  albino,  which  is  pure 
white.  These  two  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
collection  of  the  species  of  Crocus.  We  noted  them  in 
the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Iris  stylosa  alba. 

The  correct  name  of  this  plant  is  I.  unguicularis  alba. 
The  leaves  are  narrow,  grassy,  evergreen,  much  over-top¬ 
ping  the  fliwers,  which  are  notable  for  the  great  length 
of  the  tube.  This  type  of  plant  is  interesting  from 
the  fact  of  its  flowering  in  the  open  border  in  February, 
which  is  still  winter  ;  but  if  accorded  the  protection  of 
a  frame,  flowering  will  take  place  in  January,  and  give 
greater  satisfaction  by  producing  a  larger  number  of 
flowers,  and  of  fresher  appearance.  The  white  variety 
under  notice  has  yellow  claws  to  all  the  segments,  and 
a  conspicuous  orange  blotch  on  the  middle  of  the  falls, 
otherwise  the  inner  face  of  the  respective  segments  is 
white.  The  styles  are  similarly  coloured.  The  flowers, 
in  addition  to  their  pleasing  colour,  are  agreeably 
fragrant,  and  the  plant  is  therefore  worthy  of  a  little 
extra  attention,  and  should  be  planted  in  a  frame  along 
with  similar  hardy  plants  requiring  protection  for  the 
sake  of  their  flowers,  as  the  plant  itself  is  quite  hardy. 
I.  unguicularis  was  introduced  many  years  ago,  but  the 
white  variety  is  a  quite  recent  introduction,  and  has 
been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  an  unheated 
house  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Iris  Rossnbachiana. 

The  leaves  of  this  beautiful  Iris  are  in  course  of 
development  during  the  time  the  plant  is  in  flower,  but 
are  short,  aud  sheathing  the  flower-scape  or  its  tube. 
The  latter  is  yellow,  stained  with  purple,  and  bears  the 
large  flower  about  4  ins.  or  5  ins.  above  the  soil.  The 
falls  are  obovate,  deep  purple,  white  along  the  disc 
with  a  golden  yellow  ridge  along  the  centre  ;  their 
claws  are  striped  with  yellow,  reflexed,  and  lilac  at  the 
sides.  The  standards  are  spathulate,  narrow  and  lilac, 
while  the  deeply  bifid  styles  are  of  the  same  hue,  except 
at  the  base,  where  they  are  yellow.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  wonderful  mixture  of  colours  in  the  type, 
besides  two  forms  which  have  received  varietal  names. 
The  species  was  introduced  from  Turkestan  in  1886, 
and  is  consequently  not  yet  very  widely  disseminated. 
With  the  protection  of  a  handlight  or  frame  it  flowers 
freely  during  January  and  February,  as  it  is  now  doing 
in  the  Hale  Farm  Nurseries. 

Iris  Bakeriana. 

Of  the  I.  reticulata  type,  the  form  here  noted  is  one  of 
the  boldest  and  showiest.  The  leaves  are  of  the  usual 
quadrangular  type,  and  develop  contemporaneously  with 
the  flowers.  The  falls  are  tipped  with  a  rich  violet- 
purple,  aud  spotted  all  over  the  rest  with  deep  blue  on  a 
white  ground  ;  they  are  also  striated  with  blue  on  the 
outer  surface.  The  standards  are  narrow  as  usual,  and 
together  with  the  styles  are  of  a  pleasing  light  blue. 
The  flower  taken  as  a  whole  is  of  large  size,  and 
reminds  one  of  I.  Histrio  in  the  manner  of  spotting,  but 
the  colours  are  different.  Bulbs  have  been  flowering 
for  some  time  past  in  a  frame  in  the  Iris  grounds  at 
New. 


Nepenthes  Dicksoniana. 

This  is  evidently  going  to  be  one  of  the  Nepenthes  of 
the  future,  and  which  will  hold  its  own  for  many  years 
to  come.  This  is  warranted  by  the  large  size  the 
pitchers  attain,  and  the  beautiful  colour  they  assume 
when  under  proper  conditions.  Fair-sized  pitchers 
attain  a  length  of  10  ins.  easily,  are  cylindrical  in 
outline,  and  light  green,  richly  blotched  all  over  with 
crimson.  It  is  furnished  with  broad  wings,  and  the 
annulus  or  collar  round  the  mouth  is  broad,  reflexed, 
and  covered  with  closely  arranged  transverse  ridges  of 


Lastrea  Filix-mas  crispa. 

There  are  many  very  distinct  forms  of  the  male  Fern, 
and  some  authors  classify  them  under  three  different 
specific  names.  That  under  notice  is  a  variety  of  that 
named  L.  pseudo-mas,  the  characters  of  which  are  that 
it  is  truly  evergreen  when  protected,  and  has  fronds  of 
leathery  texture,  flat  pinme  and  almost  entire  pinnules. 
The  developing  fronds  are  yellowish  green,  covered 
with  golden  brown  scales,  and  the  stem  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions  rises  above  the  soil  so  as  to  form  a 
trunk.  In  this,  one  may  detect  the  characters  of  what, 


in  the  late  Mr.  T.  Moore’s  time,  used  to  be  called  L. 
Filix-mas  paleacea,  or  L.  F.-m.  Borreri.  To  this  group 
belongs,  then,  L.  F.-m.  crispa,  which  forms  a  dwarf, 
compact,  deep  green  tuft  about  6  ins.  or  9  ins.  high. 
The  pinnae  closely  overlap  one  another  by  the  non¬ 
development  of  the  spaces  between  them.  It  is  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  for  pot  culture  in  a  cool  fernery,  and 
should  be  kept  near  the  light.  A  sport  from  this 
furnished  us  with  L.  F.-m.  crispa  gracilis,  whose 
distinctive  characters  are  that  the  pinme  are  bent 
backwards,  while  the  pinnules  are  brought  forward, 
giving  the  plant  a  crisped  appearance. 

Nephrolepis  davallioid.es 
The  variety  N.  d.  furcans  is  so  often  grown  in  private 
establishments  that  one  is  occasionally  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  it  has  not  been  lost  to  cultivation.  We, 
however,  noted  it  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  fronds  form  compact 
tufts  of  drooping  habit,  and  attain  a  length  of  2  ft.  or 
3  ft.,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  The  pinme 
are  linear,  and  under  ordinary  treatment  attain  a 
length  of  4  ins.  to  6  ins.,  while  their  edges  are  deeply  cut 
bearing  a  sorus  to  each  near  the  margin.  The  sori  are 
therefore  arranged  in  two  rows  upon  each  pinme,  and 
are  beautiful  when  viewed  from  beneath.  The  stipes 
or  stalk  of  the  frond  is  often  purple.  Tne  species  is  a 
native  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  aud  was  introduced 
in  1852,  but  is  quite  uncommon  in  cultivation. 

Pitcairnia  muscosa. 

There  are  many  plants  of  the  Pine  Apple  family 
which  might  be  grown  with  advantage  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  stoves  in  winter,  and  the  plant  under  notice 
comes  in  this  category.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  tufted 
and  grassy  in  appearance,  or  more  like  some  of  the 
Sedge  family,  deep  green  above,  scurfy  and  white 
beneath.  From  the  centre  of  this  tuft  the  flower 
scapes  rise  to  a  height  of  IS  ins.  or  2  ft.,  bearing  a 
dense  raceme  of  tubular,  scarlet  flowers  towards  the 
top.  The  anthers,  which  expose  themselves  at  the 
obliquely-twisted  mouth,  are  yellow.  The  scapes  are 
furnished  with  numerous  bracts,  w  hich  become  gradu¬ 
ally  shorter  upwards,  but  are  not  highly  coloured  as 
in  many  other  members  of  this  order  A  bright  bit  of 
colour  is,  however,  produced  by  the  flowers  in  the  dull 
winter  season.  Cultural  requirements  are  very  simple. 

Osmanthus  fragrans. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  elliptic,  leathery,  ever¬ 
green,  serrated  at  the  margin,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
of  branching  habit,  somewhat  similar  to  a  Holly, 
though  not,  perhaps,  to  the  same  extent  as  0.  Aqui- 
folium,  or  its  variety  0.  A.  illicifolius,  both  of  which 
are  hardy,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  open  or  with  the 
protection  of  a  wall.  0.  fragrans  is,  however,  more 
tender,  and  requires  the  atmosphere  of  a  cool  green¬ 
house.  It  forms  a  bushy  plant,  varying  from  5  ft.  to 
10  ft.,  according  to  age  an'd  the  method  of  treatment 
it  receives.  Of  course,  it  can  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds  by  pruning  back  the  more  rampmt  shoots  with 
a  knife.  The  flowers  are  small  and  creamy  white,  but 
produced  in  numerous  axillary  clusters,  and  deliciously 
fragrant.  This  is  the  great  redeeming  feature  of  the 
plant,  and  that  which  recommends  it  to  all  who  have 
large  and  cool  conservatories  to  fill  ;  for  the  odour  of 
the  flowers  pervades  the  whole  house  in  which  it  is 
grown  during  the  winter  months. 

Chrysanthemum,  Beauty  of  Castlehill. 
A  seedling  Chrysanthemum,  flowering  for  the  first 
time,  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Floral 
Nursery,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead,  under  the  above 
name.  It  is  a  Japanese  variety,  and  measured  7  ins. 
to  8  ins.  in  diameter,  which  is  not  bad  for  a  Chrysan¬ 
themum  in  the  last  week  in  January.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  expected  to  be  larger  and  finer  next  season, 
when  it  has  received  the  cultural  treatment  necessary 
for  the  production  of  big  blooms.  The  heads  are 
bright  yellow,  more  or  less  tinted  with  a  bronzy  hue, 
apparently  irregularly  from  the  outside  to  the  centre, 
but  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  definite  when  grown 
on  again  at  a  more  seasonable  time.  The  florets  are 
quilled  or  tubular  mostly  to  the  very  tip,  and  a  small 
opening  may  be  perceived  only  afeer  they  are  getting 
old.  Tne  outer  ones  spread  widely  and  become  slightly 
incurved  at  the  tip,  while  the  inner  ones  are  all  dis¬ 
tinctly  rolled  inwards  or  hooked,  and  generally  broader 
with  a  longer  lamina.  It  is  a  fine  thing  as  it  is,  but 
one  cannot  help  thinking  it  will  appear  in  grand  form 
later  on,  when  it  will  take  its  place  alongside  of  the 
other  fine  kinds  that  have  recently  been  raised  at 
Castle  Hill. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


Helleborus  Commerzienrath  Banary. 
There  are  several  garden  forms  of  the  Lenten  Lilies 
with  spotted  flowers,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
spots  are  most  prominently  brought  out  where  the- 
ground  colour  is  white  or  exhibits  the  nearest  approach 
to  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  spotting  is  more  or  less 
obscured  in  proportion  to’  the  density  of  the  ground 
colour.  In  habit  this  garden  sort  claims  affinity  with 
H.  orientalis,  II.  olympicus,  and  H.  colchicus,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  shallowly  cupped  flowers  are  of  that  form, 
and  the  leaves  are  evergreen.  The  five  sepals  are 
imbricate,  and  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner,  not  on  the 
same  level.  The  two  outer  ones  are  of  a  pale  greenish 
hue,  while  the  three  inner  ones  are  white  and  closely 
spotted  with  dark  purple  all  over  the  middle  portion. 
It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  of  this  beautiful 
and  interesting  class  of  plants.  We  noted  it  the  other 
day  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

Hyacinthus  azureus. 

For  rockwork  this  is  a  gem,  and  flowering  as  it  does 
towards  the  end  of  January  and  in  February  constitutes 
a  great  recommendation  to  hardy  plant  lovers.  It  is 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  the  flowers  are  a 
little  liable  to  get  injured  should  severe  frost  follow 
upon  a  mild  time.  Of  course  when  the  winter  is  cold 
the  flowers  come  later,  and  are  less  liable  to  injury.  A 
situation  sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds  should 
be  chosen  for  it.  The  flower  scapes  are  shorter  than 
the  leaves,  and  bear  a  conical  mass  of  sky-blue  flowers 
rising  from  2  to  4  ins.  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  lower  flowers  are  oblong,  and  the  upper  ones 
campanulate,  and  all  are  darker  along  the  mid-iib.  It 
is  also  known  as  Muscat i  azureum.  - 
— «■ — 

Ground  Laurel  or  Mayflower. 

The  above  names  are  applied  to  Epigiea  repens,  which 
under  natural  conditions  flowers  during  the  month  of 
May,  as  indicated  by  the  vernacular  name  of  Mayflower. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  a  plant  which  some  growers 
have  a  difficulty  in  growing,  may  be  had  in  flower 
during  January  by  placing  it  in  a  pit  with  a  gentle 
warmth,  as  might  have  been  seen  last  week,  or  pre¬ 
viously,  in  the  nuisery  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham.  There  was  a  large  pan  of  it,  and  the 
procumbent  stems  bore  a  crotvded  cluster  of  flowers 
at  the  tip  of  each.  In  shape  the  flowers  may  be 
compared  to  those  of  a  Daphne,  and  they  are  white, 
tinted  with  blush  or  pink,  but  darker  out  of  doors, 
and  give  off  a  delicious  aromatic  odour.  The  leaves 
are  heart-shaped,  or  the  larger  ones  oblong  heart-shaped, 
deep  green,  leathery,  and  hairy  on  both  surfaces.  Out 
of  doors  the  plant  must  be  grown  in  peaty  soil,  in  a 
moist,  somewhat  shaded  position. 

Sarracenia  purpurea. 

The  hardiest  of  all  the  Sarracenias  is  that  here  named. 
If  planted  in  a  bog-bed,  or  where  the  roots  can  be  kept 
moist  all  the  year  round,  the  plant  will  outlive  most  of 
our  winters  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  and 
were  the  leaves  deciduous  instead  of  evergreen  there 
would  be  no  difliulty  at  all.  The  leaves  spread  at 
the  base,  and  then  grow  erect,  forming  a  tuft.  The 
middle  and  upper  portion  is  greatly  inflated,  with  an 
open  mouth  forming  the  pitcher,  which  is  surmounted 
with  an  erect  lid,  incurved  at  the  sides.  The  pitchers 
are  furnished  with  two  longitudinal  wings  like  those 
of  the  Nepenthes,  but  not  fringed.  To  preserve  the 
foliage  during  winter  a  handlight  might  be  put  over 
the  plants. 

Cyclamen  Coum. 

February  and  March  are  the  months  in  which  this 
old-fashioned  little  gem  usually  flowers,  but  the  mild 
■weather  of  the  past  month  had  the  effect  of  rousing  it 
into  activity.  It  is  capable  of  producing  a  fine  effect 
if  planted  in  patches  in  sheltered  nooks  upon  the 
rockery.  The  flowers  are  the  smallest  of  the  genus, 
but  they  expand  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  few  com¬ 
petitors  can  take  its  place.  The  orbicular  leaves  are 
leathery,  deep  green  above,  purple  beneath,  and 
developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  flowers.  The  latter 
are  suspended  mouth  downwards  from  the  tips  of  the 
flower  stalks,  and  are  of  a  clear  pale  rose,  with  a  dark 
purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  The  tuber 
or  corin  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will  live  for  many 
years  in  the  same  spot.  All  the  protection  necessary 
would  be  merely  to  protect  the  flowers  from  storms  of 
wind  and  rain,  owing  to  the  early  period  at  which  they 
naturally  make  their  appearance. 


Canarina  campanula. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  large,  bell-shaped, 
drooping,  and  produced  singly  at  the  apex  of  branches 
that  are  given  off  from  the  main  stem.  They  are  of  a 
purplish  yellow  hue,  approaching  orange,  with  numerous 
red  veins,  and  are  six-lobedat  the  mouth.  Although  a 
member  of  the  Bellflower  family,  with  blooms  of  the 
accustomed  form,  yet  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  of  a  Campanula,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar.  Inwardly  the  flower  is  of  a 
more  decided  orange-red,  with  darker  veins,  and  the 
large  stigma  is  club-shaped  and  yellow.  The  root  is 
tuberous,  and  requires  a  period  of  rest,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  do  tuberous  or  bulbous  plants  generally. 
If  grown  in  a  cool  house,  it  keeps  flowering  for  a  great 
part  of  winter.  A  suitable  soil  consists  of  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  well-rotted  manure  and  sand  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

- ->X<- - 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHE¬ 

MUM  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Mr.  Ehvard 
Sanderson  presiding,  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  Mr. 
Holmes.  Mr.  Ballantine  discharged  the  duties  of 
secretary,  and  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting,  which  were  confirmed,  read  the  report 
of  the  committee  and  statement  of  accounts.  The 
report,  which  was  of  a  more  exhaustive  nature  than 
usual,  was  of  a  most  hopeful  and  gratifying  character, 
giving  details  of  the  main  features  of  the  society’s  work 
during  the  past  year — a  record  of  success  achieved  in 
all  departments,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future.  The 
statement  of  accounts  showed  the  total  receipts  to  be 
£871  10s.  8 d.,  the  principal  items  in  which  were 
£226  19s.  f \cl.  received  as  annual  subscriptions, 

£109  14s.  donations  and  special  prizes,  £217  2s.  lid. 
contributed  by  the  Royal  Aquarium  Company’,  £23  Us. 
affiliation  fees,  and  £66  7s.  for  medals,  certificates, 
&c.,  received  from  affiliated  societies.  The  expenses 
amounted  to  £852  9s.  lid.,  the  principal  item  of 
which  was  the  sum  of  £426  12s.,  which  was  awarded  as 
prizes  at  the  Aquarium  and  Hull  Shows.  The  balance 
in  hand  was  £19  Os.  9J.  The  adoption  of  the  report 
and  statement  of  accounts  having  been  moved  by  Mr. 
Ballantine,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Rundle,  was  carried 
unanimously.  The  reserve  fund  invested  in  2f  per 
cent  Consols  was  announced  by  the  treasurer  to  be 
£100  19s.  9 d.  A  list  of  members  whose  subscriptions 
were  in  arrears  to  the  total  amount  of  £20  17s.  6 d.  was 
read,  and  their  names  ordered  to  be  erased  from  the 
roll.  Mr.  Ballantine  also  announced  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  the  Centenary  Prize  Fund  amounted  to 
£159  10s.,  and  included  four  medals  and  £20  from 
the  Yeitch  Memorial  Fund. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  auditors  having  been 
accorded,  the  chairman  moved  the  re-election  of  Lord 
Brooke,  M.P.,  as  president,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cannell,  and  carried  by  acclamation.  The  other  officers 
then  re-elected  w’ere  as  follows:  — Mr.  Harling,  as 
treasurer  ;  Mr.  Ballantine,  as  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  Mr.  Jukes,  as  vice-chairman  ;  Mr.  Holmes,  as 
honorary  secretary  and  superintendent  of  shows ; 
Mr.  Harman  Payne,  as  honorary  foreign  corresponding 
secretary  ;  and  Mr.  Crane  and  Mr.  Robert  Canned,  as 
auditors. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  twelve 
members  of  the  committee  in  the  place  of  those  who 
retired  by  rotation,  and  the  result  of  the  pod  proved  to 
be  in  favour  of  Messrs.  E.  Sanderson,  G.  Stevens,  W. 
E.  Boyce,  C.  Gibson,  G.  Gordon,  B.  Wynne,  R.  Dean, 
J.  Wright  (Temple),  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  Mardlin,  J.  H. 
Laing,  and  H.  Crane.  The  next  highest  on  the  list, 
Mr.  Briscoe-Ironsides,  was  elected  to  fill  the  place  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  retired  from  the  1891  list. 

Three  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  Sevenoaks 
and  Taunton  Chrysanthemum  Societies  were  admitted 
into  affiliation.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Jukes,  the 
meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  make  Miss  Holmes  a 
present  of  the  value  of  £10,  as  a  slight  recognition  of 
the  valuable  clerical  assistance  rendered  her  brother 
during  the  past  year  in  the  conduct  of  the  society’s 
affairs,  and  empowered  the  General  Committee  to  pay 
such  a  sum  as  might  be  considered  necessary  for  clerical 
assistance  during  the  present  year,  in  order  to  relieve 
Mr.  Holmes  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  heavy  work  that 
devolves  upon  him,  and  which  it  was  felt  had  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  his  long-continued  ill  health.  A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the 
business  of  the  meeting. 


Q  \  IV 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Bedding  Plants.— A  list  should  be  kept  of  the 
number  of  bedding  plants  of  each  sort  that  are  likely 
to  be  required  for  filling  up  the  allotted  spaces  in  the 
flower  garden.  With  such  a  list  look  over  the  plants 
in  stock,  and  set  about  making  good  the  deficiency. 
If  the  stock  plants  are  brought  into  the  pit  for  a  short 
time  to  excite  them  a  little,  the  cuttings  will  root  all 
the  more  freely. 

Chrysanthemums. — Those  who  have  not  }Tet  got  a 
sufficient  supply  for  November  and  early  winter  work, 
should  now  put  in  the  requisite  number  without  delay. 
A  cold  frame  to  strike  them  in  will  answer  the  purpose 
admirably,  and  although  it  takes  them  longer  time  to 
form  roots,  the  plants  will  come  away  all  the  more 
sturdy  afterwards. 

Lilium  auratum. — In  potting  batches  of  this  fine 
Lily,  a  compost  may  be  used  consisting  of  fibrous  loam 
and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  Large  bulbs  may  be  put  singly  into 
6-in.  or  7  in  pots.  After  putting  in  a  quantity  of  soil, 
place  over  it  some  silver-sand,  then  after  putting  the 
bulb  in  position  cover  with  sand. 

Crotons. — Re-potting  should  be  accomplished  before 
growth  nukes  any  headway.  A  good  compost  should 
consist  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions, 
with  plenty  of  silver  sand.  Pot  firmly,  and  the  young 
wood  will  be  short  jointed,  the  foliage  consequently 
more  closely  arranged,  and  the  latter  will  assume  its 
deepest  tints  of  colour. 

Palms.  — No  advantage  is  derived  by  giving  Palms  too 
big  a  shift.  They,  of  course,  require  a  larger  amount 
of  water  in  small  pots,  but  that  should  be  given  in 
preference  to  over-potting.  The  foliage  can  be  kept 
healthy  and  in  good  condition  by  occasionally  apply¬ 
ing  a  pinch  of  som:  gool  artificial  manure.  The  same 
soil  will  suit  as  is  used  for  Crotons. 

Stove  Temperature. — The  days  are  now  lengthening 
considerably,  and  the  light  is  consequently  much  better 
than  during  the  last  three  months.  A  higher  temper¬ 
ature,  then,  becomes  necessary,  and  the  more  especially 
after  much  potting  has  been  done.  The  night  temper¬ 
ature  may  now  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  65°  in  mild 
weather  ;  but  should  frost  prevail,  a  few  degrees  lower 
will  suffice. 

Bouvardias. — -Plants  that  were  cut  back  should  now 
be  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state  to  supply  cuttings  in 
quantity.  They  are  of  slow  growth  in  the  early  stages, 
and  should  therefore  be  struck  without  delay.  It  will 
also  enable  them  to  get  rooted  and  potted  off  before 
the  frame  gets  crowded  with  a  host  of  subjects  all 
requiring  attention  at  once.  If  taken  off  with  a  heel 
of  the  old  wood  when  about  two  inches  in  length,  they 
will  be  of  that  firmness  to  prevent  damping  while  a 
callus  is  being  formed  preparatory  to  the  emission  of 
roots. 

Peaches. — Disbudding  should  now  be  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  house  that  was  started  in  November. 
It  is  no  advantage  to  allow  the  growth  of  wood  and 
foliage  that  will  afterwards  have  to  be  cut  away. 
Keep  the  paths  and  other  available  surfaces  well 
damped  down  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Melons. — Keep  the  plants  growing  by  supplying 
fresh  manure,  forming  the  linings  rounl  the  frames. 
Ventilate  a  little  on  favourable  occasions  to  counteract 
the  evil  that  is  likely  to  ensue  from  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  arising  from  the  manure. 
Wnere  a  large  supply  of  fruit  is  required,  it  is  well  to 
make  a  fresh  sowing  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  secure 
a  succession  of  plants. 

Cucumbers. — Well-established  plants  may  be  urged 
on  more  rapidly  by  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to 
65°,  or  even  70°  by  night  in  mild  weather;  the  day 
temperature  may  even  be  higher  with  sun-heat  than  on 
dull  days — say,  from  80°  to  90’,  with  a  little  ventilation 
at  the  top  to  prevent  weak,  spindly  growth.  Plants  in 
bearing  should  be  supplied  pretty  freq  lently  with  weak 
liquid  manure  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
house. 

Oranges. — Houses  where  the  trees  are  in  bloom 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  by  night,’ 
allowing  a  good  rise  with  sun-heat  during  the  day. 
The  produce  will  ripen  in  October  next  and  be  of  good 
flavour.  Artificial  fertilisation  should  be  employed, 
and  the  atmosphere  kept  dry  for  a  time. 

Strawberries.— The  temperature  should  be  raised 
in  houses  where  the  fruit  is  set  and  advancing.  Those 
in  bloom  should  be  kept  cooler,  with  a  drier  atmosphere 
during  the  middle  of  the  day.  When  watering  be 
careful  not  to  wet  the  leaves  or  flowers.  Nor  should 
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the  water  be  poured  into  the  crown  of  the  plant,  or 
rotting  will  almost  certainly  ensue. 

French  Beans.— Make  a  sowing  of  these  in  boxes, 
and  pot  them  off  after  they  have  made  the  first  pair  of 
rough  leaves,  or  transfer  them  to  the  borders  of  a  house 
constructed  for  this  and  similar  purposes. 

Rhubarb  and  Sea  Kale. — Introduce  fresh  batches 
to  heat  in  order  to  keep  up  the  requisite  supply.  Sea 
Kale  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  the  dark  in  order  to 
make  it  tender  and  delicate.  With  Rhubarb  this  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  If  fully  exposed  to  light,  the  petioles 
will  assume  a  rich  dark  colour,  and,  of  course,  be  pro¬ 
portionately  stronger  in  flavour  ;  but  this  is  sometimes 
more  relished  than  that  which  is  blanched  and  com¬ 
paratively  tasteless. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

,  ♦ , 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  the  matter  of  re-potting 
such  plants  as  require  it  in  each  section,  for  where  a 
good  number  of  plants  are  grown  it  will  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  to  go  through  them  carefully. 
If  the  Odontoglossums  were  re-potted  as  advised  in 
September  there  will  be  all  the  more  time  to  devote  to 
the  other  sections,  though  there  are  almost  certain  to 
be  a  few  occupants  of  the  cool  house  which  require  a 
shift,  and  which  may  as  well  be  done  now  before  com¬ 
mencing  the  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  &c.  Sometimes 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  and 
others,  are  allowed  to  carry  heavy  flower-spikes  for  a 
long  period,  and  thereby  become  greatly  enfeebled, 
which  results  iu  a  weaker  growth  and  smaller  bulb 
the  following  season  ;  where  this  is  the  case  it  is 
only  fair  to  give  the  plant  a  good  chance  by  taking 
out  the  flower-spikes  as  soon  as  they  show,  which  will 
be  found  the  best  policy  in  the  long  run. 

If  the  grower  passes  all  the  plants  through  his  hands 
so  as  to  asceitain  the  state  of  each  plant,  he  will 
doubtless  make  himself  acquainted  with  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts  concerning  his  charges,  besides  finding 
slugs,  &c.,  either  on  the  plants  or  in  the  inverted  pots 
upon  which  they  are  stood.  There  will  most  likely  be 
a  few  plants  which,  from  various  causes,  may  have 
become  unhealthy  and  lost  their  roots  ;  such  will  be 
best  shaken  out  of  the  pots,  the  decayed  roots  cut 
away,  as'well  as  any  old  bulbs,  and  then  replaced — like 
Dewly-imported  plants— in  pots  only  just  large  enough. 
These  should  be  three  parts  full  of  crocks,  with 
sufficient  good  fibry  peat  and  woolly  sphagnum  to  give 
them  a  good  start,  when  they  will  quickly  get  roots 
enough  to  justify  their  transfer  into  pots  a  size  larger 
by  the  time  the  bulk  of  Odontoglossums  are  re-potted 
in  autumn.  If  left  surrounded  by  dead  roots  and  sour 
material  they  would  probably  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
—  W.  P. 

Dendrobium,  Luna. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hjbrid  was  D.  Ainsworthii, 
tself  a  hybrid,  and  the  latter  was  fertilised  with  the 
pollen  of  D.  Findleyanum.  The  somewhat  compressed 
stems  are  jointed  like  D.  Findleyanum,  and  the  leaves 
persist  till  flowers  are  developed  and  expand  in  their 
axils.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  and  borne  in 
lateral  clusters  of  three  or  four.  The  sepals  are  lance¬ 
shaped  and  blush-white,  deeper  at  the  tip  and  on  the 
outer  face.  The  ovate  petals  are  creamy  white,  with  a 
small  purple  tip.  The  labelluni  is  roundly  heart- 
shaped,  pale  creamy  white  in  the  upper  part,  with  a 
small  purple  blotch  at  the  tip,  while  towards  the  base  it 
is  pale  yellow  with  a  few  purple  lines.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  January  14th,  and  like  the  above, 
was  raised  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  who 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  it. 

Dendrobium  Macfarlanei. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  uncommon  species  are  spindle- 
shaped,  and  as  exhibited  by  Messrs  J.  Veiteh  &  Sons, 
on  January  14th,  vary  from  6  ins.  to  10  ins. 
high.  They  are  terminated  by  from  two  to  three 
lanceolate  evergreen  leaves.  The  flowers  are  pretty,  and 
unusually  distinct  for  this  genus.  The  sepals  are 
lanceolate  and  white  ;  the  petals  are  equally  pure, 
rhomboid  in  outline,  and  drawn  out  into  a  long  claw  at 
the  base,  which  is  very  unusual  in  the  genus.  The 
lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  are  rounded,  folded  over  the 
short  column,  white  and  striped  internally  near  the 
base  with  rich  purple,  and  externally  at  the  apex  with 
a  few  short  lines  of  the  same  rich  hue  ;  the  terminal  lobe 
is  obovate  or  wedge-shaped,  tapering  into  a  short  stalk  at 
the  base,  and  ending  at  the  tip  in  three  teeth.  There 
is  a  remarkably  curious  bluntly  conical  spur  on  the 
disc  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  lobes.  On  the  face  of  the 


column  are  some  purple  stripes.  A  First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded  to  it. 

Dendrobium  nobile,  Burford  var. 

Like  D.  nobile  Cooksoni  this  variety  shows  an  attempt 
at  peloria.  In  the  former  case,  as  is  well  known,  the 
petals  make  an  attempt  to  form  structures  like  the  true 
labellum.  The  petals  and  lip,  of  course,  belong  to  the 
inner  whorl  of  segments.  D.  nobile,  Burford  var., 
differs,  however,  in  the  attempt  being  made  by  the 
lateral  sepals.  The  contiguous  lateral  edges  exhibit  a 
long  purple  blotch  of  the  same  colour  as  occurs  in  the 
lip  ;  and  above  the  blotch,  but  in  a  line  with  it,  the 
colour  is  creamy  white,  and  the  part  so  affected  is 
pubescent,  as  occurs  in  the  lip  of  the  normal  D.  nobile, 
The  other  longitudinal  halves  of  the  lateral  sepals  are 
smooth,  and  otherwise  quite  normal.  The  other  parts 
of  the  flower,  especially  the  lip,  are  well  coloured,  and 
the  variety  is  both  ornamental  and  interesting.  It  was 
shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  January  14th,  receiving  an  Award  of  Merit. 
L/elia  Crawshayana. 

The  characters  presented  by  this  Leelia  are  very 
puzzling,  inasmuch  as  there  are  distinct  traces  of 
affinity  with  three  other  species,  and  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach,  when  describing  it,  was  of  the  belief  that 
it  was  a  natural  hybrid  between  L.  anceps  and 
L.  autumnalis  ;  but  various  other  writers  on  Orchids 
ate  of  opinion  that  the  parents  are  L.  albida  or  some 
variety  of  it,  like  L.  albida  Stobartiana  and  L  anceps. 
The  size  of  the  flowers,  their  colour  and  structure,  as 
well  as  the  form  of  the  bracts  and  scapes,  would  seem  to 
favour  the  latter  view  strongly.  Each  scape  bears  two 
or  more  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  rosy 
purple,  and  narrower  than  iu  L.  anceps.  The  side  lobes 
of  the  lip  are  similarly  coloured  but  darker  at  the  tips  ; 
the  terminal  lobe  is  of  a  deep  purple,  while  the  disc  is 
yellow,  and  furnished  with  three  keels  or  elevated 
lamelis.  In  this  latter  respect  it  is  quite  different  from 
L.  anceps  ;  and  the  purple  lines  on  the  interior  of  the 
throat  are  slender  and  quite  distinct  from  those  of  L. 
anceps.  The  original  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  14th  ult.,  by  De  B. 
Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

A  Leafless  Orchid. 

The  species  of  Sarcochilus  presents  considerable  vari¬ 
ability,  both  iu  the  characters  of  the  foliage  and  the 
flowers.  The  latter  are  generally  pretty,  sometimes 
very  much  so,  as  in  the  case  of  Sarcochilus  Hartmani, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  white,  zoned  at  the  base  with 
rich  brown.  Those  of  S.  luniferus  are  yellow,  spotted 
with  brown,  and  are  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
the  last  named.  They  are  produced  in  drooping 
racemes  from  9  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  length,  and  constitute 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  whole  plant.  In  its 
native  home,  leaves  about  1  in.  in  length  are  said  to  be 
produced  by  the  plant,  but  they  soon  fall  away.  There 
is  a  specimen  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew,  where  it  has 
been  for  some  years,  and  although  the  plant  continues 
to  live,  grow  and  flower,  yet  it  never  develops  any 
leaves.  The  roots  are  fleshy,  greenish,  and  cling  firmly 
to  a  small  piece  of  wood  suspended  by  a  wire  from  the 
roof  of  the  house,  and  the  green  colouring  matter 
developed  in  the  roots  must  perform  the  same  functions 
as  the  presence  of  leaves  containing  chlorophyll. 
Aerides  illustre. 

The  leaves  of  this  Orchid  are  broad,  stiff,  leathery  and 
deep  green,  borne  in  two  ranks  on  a  slow-growing  stem. 
The  plant  therefore  retains  a  dwarf  habit  for  many 
years,  and  from  its  flowering  regularly  in  winter,  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  East  Indian  hous?  on  that 
account.  The  drooping  racemes  are  unbranched,  and 
bear  a  moderately  close  arrangement  of  large  and  showy 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  lightly 
suffused  with  blush  or  lilac,  and  marked  all  over  with 
purple  spots.  The  broadlipis  of  a  rich  amethyst-purple. 
Not  the  least  recommendation  the  plant  possesses  is 
the  odour  given  off  by  the  flowers.  This  is  rather 
powerful  when  too  closely  approached,  but  at  a  short 
distance  it  is  by  no  means  disagreeable.  We  noted  a 
batch  of  plants  in  flower  recently  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Cypripedium  T,  B,  Haywood. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  C.  superbiens, 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  equally  decided  and 
distinct  C.  Drurii.  The  progeny  is  equally  distinct, 
and  remarkable  for  its  vigour  as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
flowers.  The  scape  rises  well  above  the  foliage,  bearing 
one  or  two  blooms  each.  The  upper  sepal  is  suffused 
and  striped  purple  on  a  white  ground,  and  has  the 
characteristic  dark  purple  midrib  of  C.  Drurii,  and  is 
greenish  at  the  base.  The  broad  spathulate  petals  are 


suffused  with  pink  on  a  white  ground,  and  variegated 
with  purple  lines  and  spots  along  the  veins.  The  large 
pouched  lip  is  rosy  purple,  minutely  dotted  with  purple, 
but  more  especially  on  the  infolded  sides.  In  this, 
then,  we  have  a  Cypripedium  that  strongly  recommends 
itself  on  account  of  its  vigorous  constitution  and  free- 
flowering  habit,  qualities  that  are  greatly  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  general  grower.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  with  whom  it  has  been  flowering 
freely. 

Masdevallia  pulvinaris- 
To  horticulturists  generally  this  species  has  few  attrac¬ 
tions  to  offer,  but  to  specialists  it  would  doubtless 
prove  very  interesting,  on  account  of  the  curious 
cushion  on  the  lateral  sepals,  which  in  this  case  are 
upside  down,  owing  to  the  flowers  being  inverted.  The 
scape  attains  a  height  of  18  ins.,  bearing  a  number  of 
flowers,  the  pedicels  of  which  are  curiously  kneed  or 
bent,  and  appearing  as  if  broken.  The  sepals  are 
brownish  purple  outwardly,  purple  internally,  and 
yellow  at  the  base.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
curious  processes  which  grow  inwardly  from  the  edges 
of  the  two  lateral  ones,  forming  a  pair  of  dull  yellow 
cushion-like  processes,  pubescent  at  the  margin. 

ANGR/ECUM  fragran 

The  different  species  of  thus  genus  are  extremely  varied. 
The  leaves  of  this  species  are  linear  and  obliquily 
bifid  at  the  apex.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  axillary, 
pure  white,  fragrant,  and  from  1^  ins.  to  H  ins.  in 
diameter.  The  sepals  are  linear,  the  upper  one  reflexed, 
and  the  lateral  two  spreading.  The  petals  are  deflexed 
and  then  spread  widely;  the -lanceolate  lip  is  of 
moderate  size,  and  furnished  with  a  long  slender  spur 
behind.  The  plant  is  grown  on  a  raft  with  a  little 
sphagnum,  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  East 
Indian  house  at  Kew. 

- — >X<» - 

Gardeners1  Improvement  Societies. 


Manchester. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  society 
was  held  on  January  23rd,  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  pre¬ 
siding.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  and 
the  paper  read  was  on  “The  History  of  Orchids,”  by 
Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Chats  worth.  Mr.  Thomas  said 
that  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there 
were  practically  no  Orchids  in  this  country,  and  the 
credit  of  being  the  pioneer  plant  was  claimed  for 
Cypripedium  spectabile,  which  was  introduced  from 
North  America  in  1731.  Among  the  rare  and  beautiful 
Cypripediums  which  we  now  possessed  this  old  and 
much-neglected  plant  still  held  its  own  for  interest  and 
beauty,  and  it  was  often  wondered  why  it  was  neglected. 
The  Vanilla  was  the  next  plant  heard  of,  being  im¬ 
ported  from  South  America  in  1739.  It  was  but  little 
grown  now,  although  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  every  gardener  of  note  made  a  point  of  trying  his 
hand  at  its  cultivation.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Vanilla  pods  could  be  profitably  grown  in  this 
country.  This  idea,  although  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it,  passed  away  without  its  practicability 
being  proved.  The  culture  of  the  plant  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  the  greatest  difficulty  being  its 
fertilisation,  which  had  to  be  artificially  effected. 
Few  other  species  were  heard  of  till  1800,  but  after 
1810  new  ones  came  frequently  ;  in  the  latter  year  the 
first  Cattleya.  Our  forefathers,  we  were  told,  were 
sadly  puzzled  to  know  how  to  grow  them,  and  no 
wonder.  They  must  have  been  almost  as  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  treat  the  plants  as  present-day  gardeners  would 
be  were  an  importation  to  be  received  from  the  moon. 
The  people  of  that  time  were  almost  as  devoid  of 
information  respecting  the  natural  conditions  in  which 
the  plants  grew  in  their  native  homes  as  we  should  be 
in  the  case  of  a  lunar  arrival.  The  only  idea  on  which 
they  could  found  a  mode  of  culture  was  that  the  plants 
came  from  countries  where  heat  was  believed  to  be 
excessive,  and  the  Orchids  were  treated  to  a  stearaiog 
sort  of  process  in  a  hot  and  stifling  atmosphere.  This 
spoedily  ended,  it  was  said,  in  the  death  of  many  of 
the  plants.  Despite  the  failure  to  gtow  or  even  keep 
alive  the  interesting  strangers,  fresh  importations  con¬ 
tinued  to  arrive,  and  keener  interest  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  their  history  and  culture. 

A  great  development  in  the  cultivation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Orchids  had  taken  place  within  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years  by  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  our 
commercial  horticulturists  in  sending  indomitable  and 
clever  men  all  over  the  globe  in  search  of  these  floral 
gems.  Since  it  had  been  proved  that  their  successful 
cultivation  might  be  accomplished  in  a  comfortable 
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atmosphere,  not  much  warmer  than  the  temperature  of 
a  drawing  room,  the  work  had  increased  at  a  great 
rate,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Cattleya  and  Odonto- 
glossum.  Supposing  the  importation  of  new  species 
were  to  cease  to-day,  what  could  be  said  of  the  art  of 
hybridisation  ?  It  was  now  occupying  the  earnest 
thought  of  many  of  our  -foremost  Orchid  cultivators. 
His  reply  was  that  no  one  could  possibly  tell  what 
would  be  the  wonderful  results  which  we  might  expect 
from  the  interesting  art  of  hybridisation.  In  the  past, 
Orchids  had  been  reserved  for  the  rich,  but  as  wealth 
became  more  diffused  among  the  people,  and  education 
effected  its  purpose  in  elevating  the  taste  and  pleasures 
of  life,  so  would  the  love  of  Orchids  be  developed.  To 
enable  one  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  hold  the  plants 
had  already  taken  in  public  estimation,  let  a  visit  be 
paid  to  an  important  flower  show.  Take  for  example 
the  Whitsun  week  show,  held  at  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester.  The  Orchid  section  was  one  of  its  greatest 
attractions.  He  had  on  several  occasions  had  the 
privilege  of  going  through  the  magnificent  exhibitions, 
and  could  not  tell  the  meeting  how  deeply  impressed 
he  was  with  the  sight  of  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
the  chief  citizens  of  Manchester  and  their  families 
drawn,  as  it  were,  to  the  feet  of  this  beautiful  floral 
empress.  He  was  afraid  that  there  was  a  tendency 
growing  up  to  place  Orchids  in  charge  of  specialists, 
orchid  growers  pure  and  simple.  This  was  much  to  be 
deplored,  and  in  his  opinion  unnecessary.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  have  two  heads  in  a  garden,  as  such  a  thing 
tended  to  cause  confusion  and  bitterness  where  all 
should  be  contentment  and  peace.  He  was  convinced 
that  experience  in  this  branch  of  plant  culture  would 
have  more  to  do  in  future  with  the  success  in  life  of  the 
gardener  than  it  had  in  the  past,  and  therefore  he  would 
impress  on  all  young  men  in  the  profession  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  improving  their 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Thomas  then 
gave  some  practical  hints  in  reference  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Yanda  and  Disa  grandiflora. 

The  president  said  that  whereas  in  his  young  days 
the  largest  public  collection  of  Orchids  would  scarcely 
fill  a  room,  they  were  now  grown  and  admired  by  many 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  country.  Messrs. 
Robert  Tait,  Abraham  Stansfield,  W.  Plant,  Thomas 
Rogers,  M’Kellar,  and  E.  Griffiths  Hughes  took  part 
in  the  discussion  which  followed. 


Reading. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Daphne  indica  alba. — G.  E.  :  The  best  time  to  re-pot  this 
greenhouse  plant  is  after  it  has  finished  flowering.  Use  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  a  quantity 
of  silver  sand,  and  do  not  forget  good  drainage.  If  you  desire 
to  urge  the  plants  to  make  fresh  growth  place  them  in  a  house 
or  frame,  with  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  55°.  Harden 
them  off  after  growth  is  completed,  and  keep  the  plants  in  a 
cold  frame  during  summer  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  stand 
them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a’sheltered  place.  This  will  thoroughly 
ripen  the  wood,  which  is  the  secret  of  success  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  Daphne  in  order  to  make  it  flower. 

Names  of  Apples. — W.  J.  D.  :  25,  Gooseberry  ;  24,  not 
known. 

Stephanotis  Seedlings. — Single-handed  Gardener:  Make  up 
a  compost  of  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  silver-sand,  and 
pot  eft  the  seedlings  into  thumb-pots.  Then  put  them  into  a 
strong  stove  heat— on  the  top  shelf  of  your  forcing  house  will 
suit  well.  Pot  them  on  as  required,  omitting  the  leaf  soil,  and 
be  careful  not  to  break  the  balls,  as  the  plant  does  not  like  to 
have  its  roots  disturbed. 

Strawberry  Culture  in  Pots. — President:  You  must  not 
re-pot  them  again,  but'keep  them  in  the  pot  they  now  occupy 
until  they  have  done  fruiting,  and  then  throw  them  away.  As 
sorn  as  the  flowers  are  se^,  and  the  fruits  commence  to  swell, 
feed  them  with  liquid  manure,  weak  and  often,  until  they 
commerce  to  colour.  For  next  year’s  fruiting  secure  some  early 
runDers,  and  have  them  potted  into  their  fruiting  pots  early  in 
September. 

Vallota  purpurea. — A  Constant  Reader:  Put  them  into  a 
cool  greenhouse,  and  keep  them  moderately  dry  until  new 
growth  commences.  It  was  a  mistake  to  pot  them  a  month  ago; 
that  should  have  been  done  early  in  the  autumn,  as  soon  as  they 
had  done  flowering.  You  must  only  fresh  pot  them  once  in 
three  or  four  yea^s,  if  you  want  them  to  flower  fieely. 

Wistaria  sinensis  and  W.  s.  alba.— G.  E.  :  These  can  be  re¬ 
potted  any  time  from  September  to  spring.  For  plants  expected 
to  flower  the  former  is,  perhaps,  the  best  time,  because  the  roots 
could  then  proceed  uninterrupted.  If  the  plants  are  forced 
early,  then  re-potting  might  be  done  with  advantage  after  the 
flowers  have  faded  or  dropped.  They  must  be  continued  in  a 
gentle  warmth  until  they  have  completed  the  development  of 
their  young  wood,  then  hardened  off  and  stood  in  the  open  air 
in  a  sheltered  place  during  summer  to  ripen  and  plump  up  their 
flower-buds.  A  good  holding  fibrous  loam,  with  an  admixture 
of  silver  sand,  will  form  the  best  and  most  lasting  compost  for 
the  Wistaria.  A  small  but  efficient  quantity  of  drainage  will 
be  sufficient. 

Communications  Received.— J.  L.—R.  O  — E.  S.  D.— W.  D. 
— W.  G. — Stirling— A,  F.  B. — W.  H. — M.  M,,  Aberdeen  (when 
you  have  complied  with  our  rules  by  sending  your  name  and 
address,  we  shall  be  happy  to  satis  py  you  on  both  points.  We 
never  reply  to  such  questions  when  put  anonymously.) — C,  W, 
— M,  C, — L,  A.  Bernays — Ed,  Pynaert. 

- — - - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.— Cata¬ 
logues  of  Flower  Seeds,  Dahlias,  Bulbs  for  Spring  planting  and 
Chrysanthemums. 

II.  de  Reydellet,  a  Valence  (Drome),  France.— Catalogue  of 
New  Chrysanthemums. 

W.  Piercy,  89,  Beadwell  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.—  Early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums 

Bell,  Stuart  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.— Select  Seeds  and 
Plants. 

William  Bull,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.— Select 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  73,  Nethergate,  Dundee.— Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.— Complete  Illustrated 
Floral  Guide  for  1890. 


At  the  meeting  held  on  January  20th,  Mr.  Wildsmith, 
of  Heekfield,  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  “  Vices, ” 
but  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  from  doing 
so.  His  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  (Jhas.  Iiott,  of 
Wokefield  Park  Gardens,  who  read  a  paper  upon 
“Salads  all  the  Year  Round,”  in  which  he  treated  the 
subject  in  a  useful  practical  way,  noting  the  usefulness 
of  the  various  subjects  grown,  and  describing  the  mode 
of  cultivation  adopted  in  each  case.  A  discussion 
ensued,  which  brought  out  many  good  points  of  detail. 
There  were  nearly  seventy  members  present,  and  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Lees,  the  chair  was  well  filled  by  Mr. 
Justin,  of  Maiden  Erleigh. 


Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

Mr.  Parker,  The  Gardens,  Torquay,  had  arranged  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  Chrysanthemum  at  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  association,  January  21st,  but  illness 
prevented  his  attendance,  and  unfortunately  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  paper  also.  Enough  of  it,  however,  was  sent 
on  to  be  read,  and  to  lead  to  a  discussion  on  subjects  of 
the  paper,  with  other  matters  which  cropped  up. 
Compost  was  one  subject  taken  up  by  Mr.  Parker,  and 
he  advocated  good  turfy  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  bone- 
meal  ;  he  used  this,  and  avoided  the  use  of  heavily- 
manured  soils  ;  watering  freely,  and  heavily  syringing 
during  hot  weather.  Early  propagation  was  not 
considered  to  be  always  necessary,  many  of  his  finest 
blooms  being  cut  from  plants  struck  in  March,  and,  to 
secure  good  strong  cuttings,  he  shook  out  old  plants 
and  planted  them  under  a  south  wall,  from  which 
strong  cuttings  could  be  taken  in  March.  A  discussion 
followed,  as  to  the  cause  of  damping,  and  there  were 
considered  to  be  two  primary  causes.  One,  over¬ 
feeding  ;  the  other,  the  want  of  free  ventilation  and 
a  dry  and  rather  warm  temperature  in  wet,  dull  weather. 
This  latter  point  was  regarded  as  very  essential,  and 
free  ventilation  over  the  pipes  recommended. — D.S.H. 


(SInfuctri?. 

we  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  January  23rd,  of 
Mr.  Henry  Webber,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Webber 
&  Co.,  fruiterers,  Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden. 
Though  somewhat  reserved,  and  taking  little  active 
interest  in  the  business  owing  to  delicate  health,  he  was 
a  young  man  much  respected  in  the  market. 


Rozain-Boucharlat,  Cuire-les-Lyon  (Rhone),  France. — New 
Chrysanthemums,  and  other  Florists  Flowers. 

B.  W.  Knight,  Battle,  Sussex.— Select  Seeds  and  Plants. 

- -»®<- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  January  25th, 
was  29 '25  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  28 '50  ins.  on 
Thursday  at  noon,  and  the  highest  29 '60  ins.  on 
Friday  at  noon.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
42 7°,  and  S'S0  above  the  average  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  weeks  of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean 
was  slightly  below  the  average  on  Monday,  while  it 
showed  an  excess  on  each  of  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
The  general  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W.,  and  the 
horizontal  movement  of  the  air  averaged  21  '2  miles  per 
hour,  which  was  7  3  miles  above  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on 
six  days  of  the  week,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  0'77 
of  an  inch.  The  duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine 
in  the  week  was  14 '9  hours,  against  16  5  hours  at 
Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 

- -K&s- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

January  27th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C. ,  report  larger  supplies  of 
medium  quality  English  Red  Clover.  Alsike  and 
White  remain  steady,  with  a  good  demand  for  each 
article.  Rye  Grasses  dull. 


->=£< 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

January  29(7i. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  8.d.  1  s.  d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  18  0;  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  2  0  4  0  Plums J-sieve 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 


s.d. 
6  0 

2  6 
3  0 
2  6 


6  0 


s.d.  s.d 

Herbs  ....  per  hunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  24) 
Onions. .. .per  bushel  3  6  5  3 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0  16 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  ICOs.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Out  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms..  4  0  6  0 
Azalea. ..  .doz.  sprays  0  8  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  16  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  12  bunches  4  0  9  0 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms  10  2  0 
Epiphyllum.doz  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  3  0  5  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  9  0  18  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth...  per  spray  0  4  0  9 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  5  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  1  0  8  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 

Plants  in  Pots. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  0  9  10 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  bnns.  3  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6  10 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  4  0  12  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  10 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 
Stephanotis, 12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9  16 
Violets. ..  .12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  16  2  6 
- Parine,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 


•Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  . . .  .per  dozen24  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  18  0 
Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Draciena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Ferns,  in  var., perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums.scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Poinsettia,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 
Primula  . . .  .per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Solanums _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  8  0  10  0 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


February  1,  18L0. 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

STDilST  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
IllUSI*  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  r’s:S:Z'.°™ 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


ROSES. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co. 

WQ  RC  E  ST  ER. 

GENUINE  &  RELIABLE  SEEDS. 

Wf  FROMO'W  &  SONS  beg  to  intimate  to 

v  »  o  all  requiring  reliable  KITCHliN  GARDEN  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  that  their  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwar'ed  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Prices  will  be 
found  as  low'  as  possib'e  consistent  with  good  quality. 

Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers  suit¬ 
able  for  Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks, 
Squares,  <L-c.  _ 

W,  FRO  MOW  &  SONS, 

Sutton  Court  Nursery  &  Seed  Establishment, 

CHISWICK,  LONDON,  ’HIT. 

JARMAN’S 

“UNIVERSAL”  GOLLEGTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR’S  SUPPLY. 
VEGETABLES.— 2s.  6d.,  os.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS. — Is-,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  and  42-s. 

All  t  ost  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 

FOR  6  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  our  large  Seed  Manual,  gratis  and  post  free. 

&&  CO., 

CHARD  ,  SOMERSETS  HJJR  E. 

SEA-SIDE  PLANTS7 

Escallonia,  Euonymus,  Veronica,  Tamarisk,  and  other  Trees 
and  Plants  to  withstand  sea  breezes,  are  largely  grown  at  the 
Sea-coast  Nursery,  Pwllheli,  North  Wales,  and  now  offered  at 
specially  low  prices,  for  which  apply  to 

Dickson’s  nurseries, 

_ _ CHE  STBR. 

G.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and,  vjell-groivn  stock  of  the 
following : — - 

CDIIST  T0ECQ  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
rnUi  I  1  iillO  and  Private  Gardens. 
nnQFQ  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
ilUu Eui  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

Durmnncunonljc  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
nnUUUUtriURUnO  buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Ponticum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 

CONIFERS  _ A  lal"Se  collection  for  La"'us  and  Pleasure 

CLjSiia?  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
OnnUDO.  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TRCCQ  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 

I  nttOi  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  FOr  C0VertS’  Screens-&c-  All  grown  by 

PI  HUIRFRQ  In  large  variety,  for  Walls,  Trellises,  Bock- 
ULI  !*I  OCliO  work,  &c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

G.  J.  (b  SON  have  also  to  offer  a, 

NFW  fiLFMATIS  MRS.  baron  veillard, 

111.**  Ulimn  I  IUJ  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jackmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  be  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  Nevi  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 


Strong  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 
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WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair 
6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles.  &C. 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 

'2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 

4  Honeysuckles,  scarlet  Trumpet,  evergreen  Dutch,  and 

variegated,  all  distinct .  . 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4 -distinct  varieties . 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 

(3  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  . 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ... 

(j  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6 d  )  . 

0  Heliotr  ipes,  in  6  varieties . 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plai  ts  . 

6  Alalia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Felaginellas  (including  Golden)  . 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis . 

2  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  .  . 

3  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  . 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 

0  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  . 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ... 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  . 

Ci  Winter-floweriDg  Begonias,  4  varieties . 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds . 

3  Dracaenas,  about  1  foot  high  . 

3  Grevillea  robusta,  from  pots  . 

3  Scarlet  Passion  Flowers,  large  plants  .  . 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 

3  Adiantum  Victoria?  (New  Maidenhair) . 

G  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps . 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 

G  Anemone  japoniea  alba,  white  . 

G  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes, 

Weigela,  &e.  . 

3  Pampas  Grass,  clumps  from  pets . 

23  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 

6  Double  Carnations  . 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  (id.)  . 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  A- c . 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  . 

3  White  Yuccas,  large  plants . 

3  Philadelphia  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  . 

12  Hollyhocks  (SO  per  cent,  double) . 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  .  . 

22  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &o.  . 

9  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 
teuerum,  concinnum,  &c.  . 

24  East  Lothian  Stocks,  double  white  . 

3  Acalypha  tricolor,  splendid  greenhouse  plant,  hand¬ 
some  scarlet  leaves  . 

6  Deutzia  gracilis,  will  flower  in  winter  . 

12  Solanums  or  Christmas  Cherry  . 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10d.) . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants . 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 

9  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  . 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.) 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.) 

25  Lily  of  the  Valley,  forcing  crowns,  finest  kind . 

12  Tiger  Lilies  . 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  . 

12  Pure  white  Gladioli  “  Bride  ’’  (25  for  3s.)  . 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 

12  Lilium  auratum,  fine  bulbs . 

12  Variegated  Euonyraus,  bushy  . 

12  Mountain  Ash,  4  to  5  feet . 

12  Currant  trees,  finest  black . 

5  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  . 

9  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  .. 

12  Double  Carnations,  best  sorts  . 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  bo  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s.  ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20 s.  Catalogue  gratis- 
( In  ordering  from  this  adverti  ement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON, 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
.Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Faxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Mareehal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s. ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free. — 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

L~ O VE  LY  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS,  100  for  Ss. ;  50,  4s.  (id., 
free.  Climbing  Fern,  Lygodium  seandens,  3  for  Is.  6d.  ; 
12,  4s.  6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare 
and  lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s. 
All  from  pots  and  carriage  paid.  —  H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

YDRAXGEA  DR.  HOGG. — This  is  the  best.  Strong  plants 
for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture.  3  for  Is.  lid.  ;  4s.  doz. 
Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisy,  large  white  flower,  like  Marguerite, 
6,2s.  Tritoma  uvaria (Red-hot  Poker),  6,  Is.  9d,  Double  scarlet 
Geums,  6  for  Is.  6 d.  All  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 

Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

-|  YY LARGE  POPLAR  TREES,  4  to  5  feet,  2s.  12  Willows, 
1  rf  S  feet,  for  2s.  3  Evergreen  Oaks,  3  feet,  for  3s.  6  Thuja 

Lobbi,  3  to  4  feet,  4s.  12  Laburnum  trees,  3s.  12  large  Laurels, 

4s.  12  Euonymus,  4s.  6 d.  6  Cotoneaster  mierophylla,  1A  feet, 

bushy,  2s.  6 d.  All  strong  trees. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ _ 

LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 

paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  6iZ.  and  5s. 
each.  Maidenhair  Fern,  2s.  6d.  per  100  fronds,  free.  Despatched 
promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance. — Address,  H.  ENGLISH, 
Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

C"  HRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6i l.,  in  25  varieties,  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon.  _ _ 

REEN  HOLLIES,  H  to  2  leet  high,  12  for  5s. ;  25,  Ss. 

Austrian  Pines,  about  3  feet,  5s.  dozen.  Flowering  Shrubs, 
2  to  4  ft,  9s.  doz.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
OUBLE  AND  SINGLE  PINK  HAWTHORN  TREES,  6  to 
S  feet  high,  good  heads,  3  for  3s  6d.;6for5s. — H.  ENGLISH 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

HEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered .  — 

4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solan uin,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  varie¬ 
gate,  1  Habrothamnus,  1  Heliotrope,  1  Grevillea,  1  Salvia,  1 
Acacia,  1  Ficus,  1  Cyclamen.  The  ‘20  plants,  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 
See  advt.  p.  337.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
(In  ordering  from  this  advertise  men  t  please  name  paper. ) 


The  most  Wonderful  Cropping  Potato  in  the 
World. 

Price,  2s.  6 d.  per  peck  ;  8s.  per  bushel  ;  21s.  per  sack. 
Much  cheaper  by  tbe  ton. 

EVIDENCE  OP  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 
AND  PRODUCTIVENESS. 

From  Hundreds  of  Unsolicited  Testimonials  received 
we  select  the  following  :  — 

From  Mr.  H.  Hammerton,  Woodchurch. 

August  1 2  h . 

1  have  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  Silver  Cup  offered 
at  our  Show  ior  the  best  collection  of  Potatos.  I  staged  12:; 
varieties,  6S  of  which  I  had  direct  from  you.  I  grew  147  varieties, 
and  the  best  cropper  by  far  was  The  Daniels." 

Quantity  Planted,  14  lbs.  Quantity  Raised,  728  lbs. 

From  the  Kettering  Guardian. 

September  14th. 

“  Remarkable  Potato  Yields.-  Mr.  G.  Johnson,  of  Wadcroft, 
has  a  crop  of  Potatos  remarkable  both  :or  size  and  quantity. 
He  purchased  14  lbs.  of  The  Daniels  seed  from  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Seed  Growers,  Norwich  ;  and  the  14  lbs.  of  seed 
realised  no  less  than  72S  lbs." 

Before  ordering,  send  for  Daniels’  New  Potato  Cata¬ 
logue,  containing  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  and 
much  valuable  information.  Gratis  and  post  free  to  all 

Daniels  Bros., 

16,  18,  &  20,  Exchange  St.,  Norwich. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  bis  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  w7ell  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 


THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

All  who  desire  to  have  a  constant  and 
plentiful  supply  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  should  procure  their  PLANTS  and 

SEEDS  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


Our  “AMATEURS'  GARDENING  GUIDE,'  the 

most  interesting  and  instructive  Catalogue  of  the  season, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to 
all  applicants. 


STUART  &  MEIN, 


KELSO,  SCOTLAND. 


By  Royal  Appointment  By  Royal  Warrant 
Seedsmen  to  Seedsmen  to 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 


CARDEN  SEEDS 


L1TTLE&BALLANTYME 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  publication  of  their 
Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  1890,  which  may  be 
had  free  on  application.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds 
reliable,  true  to  name,  strong  growth.  Seed  Totatos 
specially  grown  for  seed  on  new  land. 

Collections  of  Seeds,  suitable  for  every  garden, 
from  5s.  upwards,  carriage  free. 

Rojal  Seed  and  Nursery  Establishment, 

CARLISLE. 
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EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS 

fi  SPECIALTY. 


True  strain  and  extra  fine,  in  separate  colours — Purple, 
Scarlet.  White,  Crimson,  and  White  Wallflower-leaved— each 
colour  Is.,  2s.  6 <?.,  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Mr.  Glen,  The  Gardens.  Brambletye,  writes  : — “  Please  send 
me  five  packets  East  Lothian  Stocks.  I  must  say  that  your 
strain  of  East  Lothian  Stocks  is  the  finest  I  have  seen  anywhere. 
When  I  was  at  Wentworth  the  beds  of  East  Lothian  Stocks 
snppliei  by  you  were  admired  by  everyone  who  saw  them.  We 
had  upwards  of  SO  per  cent,  of  double  flowers.” 

Mr.  Baillie,  The  Gardens,  Luton  Hoo  Park,  writes:— “The 
East  Lothian  Stocks  from  you  were  excellent.  The  white, 
purple  and  crimson  exceptionally  fine.  Many  spikes  were  over 
IS  inches  long  and  densely  clothed  with  bloom." 

Mb.  Lajiont,  The  Gardens,  Kennet  House,  writes  “  Please 
send  me  four  packets  East  Lothian  Stocks.  This  year  I  have 
Ihe  finest  I  ever  had.  They  are  the  admiration  of  everyone  who 
see  them.  The  whites  are'  over  90  per  cent,  doubles,  which 
could  not  be  better.” 

All  other  seeds  of  the  same  first-class  quality  only,  notably 
the  following,  all  saved  from  my  own  world-renowned 
collections : — 

TANSIES,  show  and  fancy,  Is.,  2s.  Gd.,  and  os.  per  packet 
PENTSTEMONS,  Is.  and  2s.  6cl.  per  packet 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 
MIMULUS,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 
AURICULA,  Alpine,  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 

,,  Stage,  2s.  €d.  and  os.  per  packet 
PRIMULAS,  each  colour,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 
CINERARIA,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 

COCKSCOMB,  extra  grand  competition  strain,  2s.  6 d.  per  pkt. 
BEGONIAS,  Single,  Is.  G d. ;  ditto  double,  2s.  6 d.  per  packet. 

Mr.  Anderson,  The  Gardens,  Abbotrule,  writes  :  —  “  You  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  your  seeds  have  done  so  well  that  I  have 
not  one  single  failure." 

CATALOGUES  now  ready,  and  post  free  on  application. 


JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK, 


JAMES  BACKHOUSE  &  SON’S 

ILLUSTRATEDmdDESGRIPTIVE 
GATALOGUE  of  SEEDS 

AND 

Amateurs’  Guide  to  Gardening 

(50  pages), 

Will  be  sent  free  on  application.  It  contains  a  full  List,  with 
Descriptions,  ol  the  best  and  most  useful  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  choice  Perennials  and  Alpine 
Plants  suitable  for  cultivation  on  rockwork.  A  list  of  Seeds  and 
Plants  recommended  for  cultivation  by  Beekeepers  is  included. 


JAMES  BACKHOUSE  &  SON, 

YORK. 


1/6  GARDEN  SEEDS.  1/6 

NEW,  GENUINE,  AND  WELL  TESTED. 


ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  del.,  or  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  address,  1  oz.  each  of  Wheeler’s  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Hollow-crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish  Onion,  and 
Selected  Carrot ;  b  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and 
Broccoli  (early  and  late) ;  1  packet  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow, 
and  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  packet  each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  New 
large  Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  Greens,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflower  ;  also  a  packet  of  Carter's 
Stratagem  Peas,  Dwarf,  and  a  packet  of  Dobbie's  Selected 
Golden  Ball  Exhibition  Turnip. 

The  Two  Lots  for  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.,  or  32  Stamps. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

&  SOK-, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

PIDDLETEENTHIDE,  DORCHESTER. 


TEA 


and 

other 


nAQIjlfl  In  pots,  12s.,  18s. 
IlVlDi-iC  and  upwards. 


and  24s.  per  doz. 


f!T>RT>17  VTMUC  in  a11  the  leatling  kinds.  Planting 
UfVniili  *  1  il  £l  L>  Canes,  5s.  and  7s.  6  d.  each.  Fruiting 
Canes,  10s.  6 d,  each. 


STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS  iLS 


Catalogues  with  prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 


The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  neap  LIVERPOOL. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES, 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS" RIVERS  8c  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS, 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice  and  interesting 
collection  in  the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse 
and  Hardy  Ferns. 

Partially  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


W.  It  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSBRY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


MILLTRAGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package ;  or  6d.  per  cake , 
free  by  Parcel  Post ,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached . 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  <*  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

mmSESIES, 

LONDON,  N. 

gardenTncT  BOOKS 


Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2 s.  6 d., 
post  free. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HIST0RT 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8 vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6  d.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 

book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  -  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  Id. 

“Gardening  World”  Office,  17,  Catherine  St,  W.C. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  GAR¬ 
DENING  WORLD  commenced  with  the  number  for 
Sept.  7th.  The  INDEX  to  VOL.  V.  was  published  with  the 
number  for  August  31st. 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN,  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Gardeners’  Register. 

ADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar- 

dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  of  situations,  all  booked 
free  of  charge.  — JOHN  DOWXIE,  Seedsman,  141,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


rjHIE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

-JL  CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 

This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
Or.e  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  tii.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  be  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 


"  THE  BEST  PENNY  GARDENING  PAPER." 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  1  d.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Publishers  :  C.  EGLINGTON  &  Co.  (Limited), 
Wych  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  \d. 

A  Practiced  Farmers’  Journal. 


■pEVUE  de  l’HORTICULTURE  BELGE 

_L\  et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review).— Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellenreet,  O.  de  Kerchovede  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A,  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  :— One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert,  Ghent. 

NORTH7  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer's  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  'is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let ;  !  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  I  chinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices  : 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

II,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


the  gardening  world. 

ESTABLISHED _ 1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-half 'pence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  J  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  ]Forivi. 

To  the  Publisher  of  ‘‘THE  GARDENING-  WORLD , 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  your  Paper  for - - — 


for  which  I  enclose . 
Name _ _ _ 


Address- 


-0290) 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address — HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 


THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  ( 


PATENT 

No.  9090 


) 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Generator. 


SECTION  OF  PATENTMOINT 


It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


C.  FRAZER’S  Executors, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH, 

No.  58.— THE  “RAPID”  PROPAGATOR 

Is  the  Lest  and  cheapest 
before  the  public,  and  will 
be  found  especially  service¬ 
able  to  Amateurs  and 
Gardeners.  These  Propa¬ 
gators  are  constructed  of 
good  redwood  deal,  painted 
three  coats  of  oil  colour, 
and  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass. 
The  glass  in  the  top  slides 
in  a  groove,  and  can  he 
easily  removed  for  venti¬ 
lation  or  attention  to  the 
plants.  The  bottom  of  the 
propagating  chamber  is  of 
corrugated  iron.  The  heat 
is  generated  by  means  of  an 
Oil  Lamp  underneath  the 
Boiler  (as  shown  in  draw¬ 
ing).  and  is  retained  in  the 
Heating  Chamber.  With 
—  proper  care  at  first  the 
lamp  will  burn  without  attention  for  about  24  hours.  Cash 
Prices,  Carriage  Paid — No.  1  size,  £2  ;  No.  2  sizJ,  is.  Cd. 
Depth  of  Propagating  Chamber,  11  ins.  Packing  Cases,  5s. 
extra  ;  allowed  if  returned. 

CUCUMBER  FRAME  LIGHTS. 

2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with  irun  bars  across,  and  fitted  with 
handle,  glazechwith  21-oz.  glass  and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour, 
complete,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.,  16s.  each. 

Orders  4 Os.  value  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  btnion  in 
England  and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast.  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouses,  Garden  Irames , 
Propagators,  Handlights  &c .,  post  free,  6  stamps. 

THE  “STOTT” 


5 


Greenhouses. —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
he  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  8  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £8  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to’s,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
PlciDs  &c  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street.  Mile  End  Road.  London,  E. 
NATIVE  GUANO.— Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt. 
A  1-cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes, ^and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results. ' 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports :  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.' 

Orders  to — 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


PIC  RENA,” 


THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMIC AI _ EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BL  ACK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


DISTRIBUTOR 

CHARGED  WITH 

“KILLMRIGHT.” 
CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 

Prices  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILIZER  &  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

LIMITED, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. _ 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1887. 

“Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  eDgine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th,  January,  1888. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
c-ood  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS." 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 cl,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  fl 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 

PRF.PARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRICI  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  he  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 

BentleyYTnsecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes 
“  Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  Wc  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests." 

— FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO— 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  EE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

l  I00RE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 


“Nothing  Succeeds  lihe  Success." 

UTTPU17C!’  (SOLUBLE) 
nUUllEO  INSECTICIDE 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Dog  and  Bird  Fanciers  should  all  use  it 
Housewiues  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant, 
Bleacher,  and  Cleanser  when  washing  Under 
Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d..  &4s.  6d.; 

£  gallon  7s.  6d.,  1  gallon  12s.  6d.,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

"  A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE, 
Its  application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  Postfree 
on  receipt  of  application,  addressed  to 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  Manchester. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  Loudon  Seed  Merchant** 
and  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK. — Rolker  &  Sons.  _ _ 
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SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP. — Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

Must  be  sold.— ccelogyne  cris- 

TATA,  the  Chatsworth  and  other  varieties,  well  grown, 
with  bloom  spikes,  and  very  cheap. —TRUSTEES  of  the  Late 
J.  Stevenson,  Timperley,  Cheshire. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (rooted),  now  ready. 

\^J  —Best  exhibition  and  decorative  varieties  2s.  per  dozen. 
List  free. — A.  J.  WESTON,  Cavendish  Nursery,  Balham,  S  W. 

NEW  and  CHOICE  SELECTED  chry¬ 
santhemums. — Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on 
application  to  G.  STEVENS,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney, 
London,  S.W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

TROP^EOLUM  SPECIOSUM  (Flame 

Nasturtium),  tubers,  2s.  6 d.  per  dnz.,  most  beautiful 
hardy  climber,  with  full  culture.  PYRETHRUMS  (Double), 

4  varieties,  named,  Is.  3d.  PHLOXES  (Autumn  Flowering), 

8  finest  exhibition  varieties,  named,  2s.  3d.,  free. — WM.  MUNRO, 
Crathes,  Aberdeen. 

Ferns  I  Ferns  1 1  Ferns  1 1 1 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

Pieris,  Pjlypoiium,  Adiantum,  Lygodium,  Onychium, 
Polystichum,  Cyrtomium,  Ac.,  &c.'  Packed  frce.for  cash.  Few 
sorts  from  stores,  50s.  per  1.000. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern 
Nursery,  140,.  Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ENTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.— ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

CHOICE  NAMED  AURICULAS.— Good 

Flowering  Plants  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Strong  offshoots  of  the  same  kinds,  well  established,  at  4s.  per 
doz.  List  and  prices  on  application  —WILLIAM  GOLBY, 
Edgend  Nursery,  Brierfield,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

WILLIAMS’  NEW  PRIMULA, 

“  EMPRESS.”— This  is  a  very  fine  semi-double  variety. 
The  colour  is  a  delicate  pink,  of  a  very  pleasing  tone.  Per 
packet,  3s.  6d.— B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

ROSES  !  ROSES  !  !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

Greenhouse  fires,  stoves,  &c.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  — For  price  apply  G.  J.  EYESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  Gd.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15 s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

Messrs.  Gregory  &  evans,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  2S7,  288,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

WEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuterous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6d.  pkt ;  Tubers,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6 d.  doz. 
Owen's  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S.,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 d.  pkt.  List  free. — 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS— NOVELTIES  for 

1890. — Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  last 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence, 
Drome,  France. 

LAWN  MOWERS.— The  Patent  “EXCEL- 

SIOR”  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL”  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  be  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
free  from  the  Manufacturers,"  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL 
MANUFACTURING  Co,,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London, 
E.C.  The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 

LAINGS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —  Two 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  SIX  FIRST  PRIZES  awarded  in 
1839.  Their  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  all  the  best 
Novelties,  should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  Early  orders  solicited  to  secure  good  plants. 

JOHN  LAING  A  SONS,  Chrysanthemum  Specialists, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E, 
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LAIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  McCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird's  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley— per  pkt.,  Is  ,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

BUTTON’S  EARLIEST  CABBAGE.— 

kN  Mr.  S.  Colbert,  The  Lodge  Gardens,  Farnborough,  says  : — 
“  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  this  Cabbage.  Sown  February 
26th,  pricked  off  as  soon  as  ready,  and  planted  out  the  last  week 
in  April,  I  cut  some  most  magnificent  heads  the  last  week  in 
June,  of  excellent  flavour,  with  hardly  any  outer  leaves.  The 
heart  is  somewhat  cone-shaped,  very  tender  and  crisp."  Price  ot 
Seed  Is.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free.  For  full  particulars  of  Sutton's 
Specialties  in  Vegetables,  Potatos,  and  Flowers,  see  Sutton's 
Amateur's  Guide,  the  most  complete  gardening  annual  issued. 
Price,  Is.,  post  free  ;  gratis  to  customers  ordering  goods  value 
20s.  and  upwards. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 
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OYCE’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 

_  Contains  Complete  Directions  upon  Cultivation,  also 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  1070  Vars.,  price  id.  Strong  Cuttings, 
Is.  3d.  per  doz.  Rooted  Cuttings,  ready  shortly,  2s.  per  doz. — 
W.E.  BOYCE,  F.N.C.S.  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N, 

EGONIA  SEEDS— Sow  now.  The  best 

and  cheapest  is  Box's  Strain — surest  of  germination,  finest 
of  flowers.  Single  varieties,  half  packet,  6 d. ;  per  packet,  Is. 
and  2s.  C d. ;  collection  S  colours,  2s.  6 d.  Double  varieties,  half 
packet,  lOd.  ;  per  packet,  Is.  6 d.  and  2s.  6ci.  ;  collection  8 
colours,  5s.  TUBERS. — Six  choice  Singles  and  six  choice 
Doubles,  superior  to  named  sorts,  all  separate  colours,  21s.  the 
12,  post  free.  Most  complete  LIST  in  the  Trade,  gratis.— 
JOHN  R  BOX  (for  10  years  J.  Laing's  Sole  Partner),  Seedsman 
and  Begonia  Grower,  Croydon.  (Quote  this  Paper.) 

HARTLAND’S  56-page  “YEAR  BOOK” 

of  SEEDS  for  1890. 

Within  itself  unique  in  the  extreme.  His  “Book  of  Daffo¬ 
dils  "  has  no  rival  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  “  Book  of 
Seeds  ”  for  1890  is  not  like  any  other  publication  throughout  the 
British  Isles,  and  there  are  Seeds  and  Plants  offered  that  no  other 
house  has  yet  attempted  to  offer.  Send  three  stamps  to  cover 
postage.  &c  ,  and  write  for  copy,  which  includes  some  “  rare  hardy 
plants." 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Old  Established  Seed  Ware¬ 
house,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Selection  of  100 

Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  15s.  or  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  be  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application. — 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 

FOR  SALE. — A  fine,  healthy,  handsome, 

LATANIA  BORBONICA  height  6  feet,  spread  8  feet, 
Thirteen  leaves,  in  No.  1  pot.  Price  on  application  to 
HOPWOOD'S,  Belle  Vue  Nursery,  Cheltenham. 

SHALLOTS. — Large  Red,  finest  exhibition 

sort,  KM.  per  lb.;  2  lbs.,  Is.  id. ;  post  free.  Send  for 
Catalogue  of  reliable  Garden  Seeds,  indispensable  for  com¬ 
petition.  —  BELL,  STUART  &  Co.,  Chapelhill  Nursery, 
Rothesay,  N.B. 

WILLIAMS’  NEW  PRIMULA, 

“  FIRE-FLY.”— A  beautiful  semi-double  variety.  The 
colour  is  of  a  deep  crimson.  Per  packet,  3s.  6 d. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 

I  Q  CUTTINGS  best  Prize  CHRYSAN- 

JL  &  THEMUMS,  including  the  two  New  Japanese  Beauties 
of  18S9,  Sachem  and  Adirondack,  12  only,  2s.  Eight  Gold 
Medal  Begonia  Bulbs,  2s.  Six  beautiful  Roses,  mostly  Teas,  for 
pots,  2s.  All  free.  —  HEAD  GARDENER,  Erfurt  House, 
Neethrop,  Banbury. 

CAlOICE  SEED  POTATOS.  —  Morning 

Star,  Future  Fame,  White  Perfection,  56.  cwt.  ;  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  4s  ;  Lord  Tennyson,  Buffalo  Bill,  Table  King.  5s. 
bushel.  Cabbage  Plants,  Sutton’s  Flower  of  Spring,  Webbs’ 
Early  Emperor,  3s.  6 d.  1,C00,  cash. — E.  MARSHALL,  DuDeton, 
Petworth,  Sussex. 

Brown  fibrous  peat  for  orchids, 

31s.  6 d.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each  :  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £5 
per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  45 s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £6  6s.  per  Truck  of  6  Tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Camberley, Surrey. 

TO  COMPETITORS  and  all  who  require 

Seeds  and  Plants  of  the  choicest  and  most  reliable  kinds, 
we  offer  to  send  our  new  Catalogue  and  Competitor's  Guide  (128 
pages),  gratis  and  post  free.  TEN  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 
were  awarded  our  strains  of  Vegetables  at  the  great  Vegetable 
Conference  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1889. 
NINE  FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  and  “Commendations 
of  Strains”  have  been  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  last  two  years  to  our 
Florists’  Flowers,  most  of  them  after  trial  at  Chiswick.— 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists,  Rothesay,  Scotland. 
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TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

T~~  HE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS.  Wood  Green,  London ;  Canon  Mill3  Bridge, 
Edinburgh  ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

HOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  Georoe,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t)  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER,— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

pOPPER  INDESTRUCTIBLE  LABELS 

for  Plant®,  Trees,  Pots,  and  Borders  (Chandler's  Patent)  ; 
simple,  effective,  imperishable  ;  name  written  (indented)  with  a 
Pencil.  Supplied  by  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Ironmongers, 
or  direct  from  Mr.  A.  CHANDLER,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 
Samples  and  prices  free  on  application. 

MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS. — Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  page  368. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.— An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 d.  Tins,  15s.  6c?.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. _ 

MURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Homcastle. _ _ 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

/NO ARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

VO  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (fres 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

PRUNING  SEASON. — The  judicious  prun¬ 
ing  of  Trees,  so  essential  to  bearing  and  formation,  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  neglected,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  suitable 
and  effective  tool  to  reach  and  prune  shoots  at  a  height  where  a 
ladder  is  required.  This  want  has  been  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Patent  Hook  Tree  Pruner,  which  has  gained  high- 
class  Testimonials  upon  its  merits.  Testimonial  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E.— “  Your  Patent  Hook 
Tree  Pruner  is  a  first-class  instrument,  superseding  all  others, 
&c.”  Lists  and  Testimonials  free  from  leading  Horticulturists, 
&c.,  or  Patentees,  GEO.  COPPIN  &  SONS,  Addington,  Surrey. 

ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d, 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes.  6 d,  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 


BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  238,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MONDAY  NEXT. 

2,000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  including  several  lots  of  immense 
bulbs;  L.  KRAMERI,  L.  LOXGIFLORUM,  and  L.  SPE- 
CIOSUM  RUBRTIM  from  Japan  ;  also  a  large  assortment  of 
various  English-grown  LILIES,  HARDY  BULBS,  TUBE¬ 
ROSES,  &c. 

A/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

-L-Y_L  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  February  10th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  BY  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  February 
12Ui,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  6,000  LILIUM 
AURATUM,  extra  large  bulbs,  and  Special  Lilies  from  Japan  ; 
also  a  great  variety  of  English-grown  Lilies  and  Hardy  Bulbs,  an 
assortment  of  well-grown  PALMS,  GREENHOUSE  and  STOVE 
FERNS,  DECORATIVE  PLANTS,  AMERICAN  PEARL 
TUBEROSES,  HYBRID  GLADIOLUS;  TIGRIDIAS,  ANEM¬ 
ONES,  BEGONIAS,  &c. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  arid  Established  Orchids. 

TV/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

-LVX  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  February 
14th,  a  large  quantity  of  IMPORTED  and  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY  NEXT. 

1,000  choice  named  Standard,  Dwarf,  and  Climbing  ROSES, 
including  many  fine  named  sorts.  500  choice  Hybrid  and 
other  Rhododendrons,  Standard,  Pyramid  and  Dwarf-trained 
FRUIT  TREES,  Hardy  Ornamental  SHRUBS,  CONIFERS, 
EVERGREENS,  &c.,  DAHLIAS,  CARNATIONS  and  other 
BORDER  PLANTS,  LILIUM  AURATUM,  from  Japan, 
Home-grown  LILIES,  GLADIOLI,  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY 
Crowns,  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  &c. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  win  SELL  the 

above  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY 
NEXT,  February  12th  and  loth,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock 
precisely  each  day. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had . 

THURSDAY  NEXT. 

30,000  grand  bulbs  LILIUM  AURATUM  and  many  other  Lilies 
from  Japan,  also  20,000  fine  PEARL  TUBEROSES,  just 
received  direct  from  America,  in  the  best  possible  order. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  include  the 

above  in  his  SALE  by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms, 
3S,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY  NEXT, 
February  13th. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


SOCIETIES'  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Grand  floral  fete,  yoke.— 

JUNE  ISth,  19th,  and  20th,  1S90. 

Prizes  nearly  Six  Hundred  Pounds. 

Schedules  now  ready.  Apply  to 

CHAS.  W.  SIMMONS,  Secretary, 

13,  New  Street,  York. 


ORCHIDS. 

TheLlYERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN.  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Have  an  Immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

CARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


The  Vineyard 
and  Nurseries, 


0.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following 

CD  1 1  IT  TRPFQ  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
rnUIi  I  nthtf  and  Private  Gardens. 

BflQpQ  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
nllOtlQ.  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

RUnnnnPMSlRnMQ  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
nnUUU^CiiSUnijgilO  buds.  Also  Hybrid- Needling  and 
Ponticum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 
CONIFERS.  — A  large  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

CURUDC  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
ulinuuui  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TfJECQ  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
1  ilLLw.  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  FVousea?d3sScreeDS’ &c‘  AUgrownby 

R!  I MRFRQ  In  large  variety,  for  Walls,  Trellises,  Rock- 
UbimuLiiu  work,  &  c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

G.  J.  <L-  SON  have  also  to"  offer  a 

NEW '  CLEMATIS/  M'Rs.'  baron1'  veillard, 

a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jackm'anni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  hearing  a.  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  he  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 

WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


GREAT  VEGETABLE  CONFERENCE, 

CHISWICK,  1889. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 

AWAP.DED  TO  THE  PRODUCE  OF 


VEITCH’S  GENUINE  SEEDS 


See  Page  Advertisement,  January' ‘loth,  1890. 


VESTCH’S  TWO  NEW  CARROTS. 

The  Best  for  Ezhibition,  Table  TTse,  and  Profit.  Should  be  Grown  in  aU  Gardens. 


MATCHLESS  SCARLET  GARROT 

A  splendid  strain  of  the  Intermediate  type,  but  heavier 
cropping,  earlier,  and  far  superior  in  quality  and  shape  to 
the  old  variety. 

Per  ounce,  Is. 


SCARLET  MODEL  CARROT. 

The  finest  and  most  perfect  type  of  the  Stump-rooted  class. 
Remarkably  early,  regular  and  symmetricsl  in  shape,  and  of  a 
bright  and  glossy  scarlet  colour. 

Per  ounce,  Is.  3d. 


For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  Choice  Novelties,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1890 ,  forwarded 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


JAS.  VEITCH  &  SO  NS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W, 


KELWAY’S 

GOLD  MEDAL 

(PARIS,  1889) 

SPECIALITIES. 

CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post  Free, 
containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 

SPECIALITIES  FOR  1890,  and  everything  needful 
for  the  Garden. 


LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 

GENUINE  &  RELIABLE  SEEDEL 

WFROMOW  &  SOYS  beg  to  intimate  to 

•  all  requiring  reliable  KITCHEN  GARDEN  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  that  their  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Prices  will  he 
found  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  good  quality. 

Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers  suit¬ 
able  for  Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks, 
Squares,  &c.  _ 

W.  FROMOW  &  mow®, 

Sutton  Court  Nursery  &Seed  Establishment, 

CHISWICK, ‘  LONDON,  W. 


QUALITY  THE  TEST  OF  CHEAPNESS. 

Buy  your  Seeds  Direct  from  the  Growers,  and  Save  25  per  Cent. 

DANIELS’  7/6  COLLECTION 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  contains 


4  Pints  Peas  for  succession 
1  Pint  Broad  Beans 
i  Pint  French  Beans 
J  Pint  Runner  Beans 
\  Ounce  Beet 
1  Packet  Borecole 
1  Packet  Brussels  Sprouts 
1  Packet  Broccoli 
1  Packet  Savoy 
1  Packet  Cabbage 
1  Ounce  Carrot 
1  Packet  Cauliflower 

1  Packet  Celery 

2  Ounces  Cress- 


1  Packet  Cucumber 

1  Packet  Gourd 

2  Packets  Lettuce 
1  Packet  Leek 

1  Ounce  Mustard 
1  Ounce  Onion 
1  Packet  Parsley 
1  Ounce  Parsnip 
1  Ounce  Radish 

1  Ounce  Spinach 

2  Ounces  Turnip 

1  Packet  Vegetable  Marrow 

2  Packets  Herbs 
1  Packet  Tomato 


CarriagePaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt 
of  P.O.O.  or  Cheque. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
EVIDENCE  OF  QUALITY. 

Mr.  Pl.  Clough ,  Brotton. 

Feb.  13th, — “The  Seeds  I  had  last  year  gave  every  satis¬ 
faction.  I  took  150  prizes  at  four  shows.” 

Mr.  A.  Shepherd,  Sherlourne. 

Aug.  2nd. — “Everything  I  have  had  from  your  firm  for  these 
last  twelve  years  has  turned  out  well.” 

From  Mr.  J.  Page,  Hatfield. 

Aug.  3rd.— “  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  have  gained 
several  First  Prizes  for  Vegetables  grown  from  your  Seeds  this 
year.”  _ 

DANIELS  X3  XX  OS,, 

Seed  Growers, 

16,  18,  &20,  EXCHANGE  STREET,  NORWICH. 


i  Write, 


to 


°pALL  KlNDS^ 


'Yho  Cultivate  800 

^LUST^TEDL!ST/iLlST0F 
sp  Stamps^ 


.Gratis. 


SEEDS. 

Vegetables  Flower  Seeds 

Of  the  very  best  quality,  Carriage  Free. 

Catalogues  post  fp.ee  on  application. 


The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  LIVERPOOL. 


SELECT 


VEGETABLE 

&  Flower 


SEEK 


Sued  Potatos,  Garden  Tools,  &  Sundries. 


Best  Qualities  Only,  Prices  most  Moderate 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue,  No.  370 
Post  Free  on  application. 


Nurseries  &  Seed 
Establishment 


Dicksons 

Chester. 

swift  Gold  nEbXu 


KNITTER 


1/  U ITQ  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

I\m  10  Gloves  afcd  every  description 
of  Clothing  in  WOOL.  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  fancy  patterns  upon  one  machine 

Triamphiujt  Award  at  Paris  WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

The  only  Winner  in  the  „„„  „  „  * 

World  of  4  Gold  Medals  133*  Portland  St..  Manchester. 

and  19  other  Honours.  Address  all  Letters  to  Manchester. 

CARSON’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 
Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR'S  WALK,  DUBLIN.-  Viscount  for  Cash. 
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WEBBS' 


BOXES 

OF 


Arranged  to  produce  a  constant  supply  of 
the  best  Vegetables  all  the  year  round. 


WEBBS’  BOX 


Containing  1 9  varieties  of 


Vegetable  Seeds 


Ilf  J”  DD5>  DHV  Containing  42  varieties  of  4?  O  //* 
fT&SJIJ©  OUA  Vegetable  Seeds  I  i/O 

WEBBS’  BOX 


Containing  47  varieties  of  -IT  £7  1 
Vegetable  Seeds  A  £>(  * 


IS!'”  S3  PCS’  Containing  61  varieties  of 

By  A  Vegetable  Seeds  Hi  I . 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  value  ever  offered. 


Other  Boxes  at  2s.  6(1..  7s.  6d.,  31s.  6d.,  42s.,  63s., 
and  105s.  each. 

All  Carriage  Free.  5  per  cent,  discount  for  Cash. 

CERTIFICATE  .OF  QUALITY. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  T.  BARKER,  Silkstone  Vicarage.— 
“The  Guinea  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds  was-more  than  suffi 
cient  to  give  me  a  good  round  of  crops  for  rather  over  half 
an  acre  of  kitchen  garden.  The  Carrots  and  Turnips  were  > 
particularly  good,  hut  the  chief 'advantage  was  in  the 
judgment  shown,  selection  of  seeds,  and  their  proportion  to 
each  other." 


WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully  illustrated,  post  free,  Is. ;  gratis  to  customers. 
ABRIDGED  EDITION,  gratis  and  post  free. 


r£>  d 

sia? 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 
NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 
Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  iny  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“  Quality  before  Quantity ”  being  my  “motto,"  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  he  no  failures,  hut  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free'  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  gei  inmate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
come  true  to  name. 

I  stall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  Iu  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names.  As 
a  proof  of  this.  I  have  often  heard  of  two  or  three  so-called 
varieties  of  Seeds  being  taken  from  the  same  bag  or  drawer. 
One  gentleman  in  the  trade  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me,  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  were  four  varieties  of  Parsnips,  but  all  were  taken  from 
one  bag. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Order  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  ptr  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount.. 

My  “  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,"  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

This  List  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6<L  per  pouud. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  -planting. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET ,  BIRMINGHAM. 


GOLD  MEDS,L9 

Quite  the  most  Original  Catalogue  in  the  Trade.  Terms  and  Prices 
certainly  the  best.  Post  Free  to  every  applicant. 

EVERY  GARDENER  should  in 
his  own  interest  see  our  Cata¬ 
logue,  as  a  number  of  specially 
good  things  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  us.  We  specially 
urge  gardeners  to  write  for  it. 
THE  NEW  JAPANESE 
PRIMULAS  are  the  most  re¬ 
markable  flowers  in  this  group 
ever  introduced,  they  will  one 
day  he  as  generally  grown  as 
Primula  siueusis.  Three 
medals  in  three  weeks.  These 
are  of  such  very  special  char¬ 
acter  that  every  lover  of  very 
choice  flowers  should  see  our 
list.  Gems  for  cutting. 

GOLD  MEDAL  for  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias,  which  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  trade.  Every  lover  of 
Begonias  should  see  our  list. 
We  are  very  strong  here. 
SEEDS  THAT  GIVE  SATISFAC¬ 
TION — Our  great  strength  as  a 
seed  firm,  and  the  cause  of  our 
extraordinary  increasing  trade 
is  the  high  quality  of  our  flower 
seeds,  and  the  front  position  we 
occupy  for  exhibition  vege¬ 
tables. 

The  best  proof  of  our  confidence 
that  our  terms  and  prices  are 
the  best  is  that  we  send  our 
grand  illustrated  descriptive 
practical-note  Catalogue  post 
free  to  every  applicant. 

£50  AND  TWO  MEDALS  offered 
by  us  to  our  customers  only  on 
so  ingenious  a  method  that  all 
can  compete  on  fair  and  equal 
terms  wherever  they  reside. 
All  who  can  grow  things  well 
should  certainly  see  our 
Catalogue. 

RYDER  &  SON, 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


SODDY'S 

Bees  Collections. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Collection  25. 
Collection  US  . 
Collection  G 

Collection  ID 

Collection  IE 
Collection  E3E3 


ICO  varieties 
72  varieties 
50  varieties 
(  23  varieties 
i  large  pkts. 
23  varieties 
14  varieties 


<&2/- 

22./= 

10/6 

5/- 

3/- 
3 ./- 


ALL-  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Extract  from  Letters  received  lately  :  — 
“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALUE.” 

<•  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds.” 

“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  collection." 

C?  ET  SAJ  G  f  \  Hi  Seed  Merchant 

E>E.nS.  OwU’L#  I  5  &  Bulb  Importer, 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


ROSES. 


SUTTON’S 

IMPROVED 

READING  ONION 


A  first-rate  main-crop  Onion  of  very 
handsome  shape  and  mild  flavour ;  alto¬ 
gether  superior  to  the  variety  commonly 


sold  as  “Reading. 


SlOISITT  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow, 
a  HI  0  !  i  a  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

_ ra  Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 

Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm. 


SEEDS  &  BULBS, 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE, 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO. 

WORCESTER. 


“This  is  the  ninth  First  Prize  1  have  taken  at  Woodstock 
with  your  ‘Improved  Reading’  Onion,  and  at  various  other 
shows  over  twenty  First  Prizes.” — Mr.  G.  NEAL,  Gardener  to 
P.  Southby,  Esq. 

“  I  never  before  grew  such  a  grand  crop,  and,  as  a  keeper, 
your  ‘Improved  Reading’  Ouion  cannot  he  excelled.” — 
j.  ERRINGTON,  Esq.,  Carlisle. 

“  Your  ‘  Improved  Reading  ’  Onion  proved  to  he  one  of  the 
best  I  had,  maturing  good  bulbs  and  early,  which  is  a  con- 
jsideration  here  for  keeping  through  the  winter." — Mr  J. 
WILSON,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Elphinstone. 


Price  of  Seed,  Is.  6d.  per  oz,  post  free. 


S  JJ  T  T  ©  M  9  S 

IMPROVED  QUEEN  ONION. 

( First  Class  Certificate  R.ll.S.) 

The  quickest -growing'  Onion  in  cultivation. 
Price  of  Seed,  Is.  6d.  per  pkt.,  post  free. 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  February  10th.— United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society  :  Annual  Meeting.  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  February  11th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Fruit 
and  Floral  Committees  at  12  noon  ;  Annual  Meeting  at  3  p.m . 

Wednesday,  February  12th. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Hardy  Plants,  ice.,  at  Stevens  s 
Rooms. 

Thursday,  February  12tli. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs  and  Tuberoses 
at  Stevens'  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  11th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  365. 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest! 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1890. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

7The  Late  Mr.  AVildsmith. — It  would  be 
®  impossible  for  us  to  permit  the  record 
of  tlie  death  and  burial  of  our  greatly 
esteemed  friend,  the  gardener  at  Heckfield 
Place,  in  another  column,  to  pass  without 
making  here  some  reference  to  the  sad 
event.  It  was  our  privilege  to  have  enjoyed 
a  cordial  and  continuous  intimacy  with  him- 
who  is  gone  for  some  twenty  years.  During 
that  time,  having  the  most  ample  opportunities 
for  studying  the  man  and  his  work,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  him  to  have  stood 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  British  gardeners, 
and  that  too  in  spite  of  some  defects,  which 
were  sufficiently  apparent.  Those  defects,  let 
it  he  understood,  were,  however,  chiefly  of 
manner,  for  beneath  a  somewhat  occasionally 
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rugged  demeanour,  he  sheltered  a  warm  heart 
and  broad-minded  ideas.  He  ever  made  all 
comers  welcome  to  Heckfield.  ;  indeed,  it  is  no 
secret  that  his  open-handed  hospitality  cost 
him  far  more  than  anyone  occupying  the 
position  of  a  gardener  should  have  to  sustain. 
But  as  he  would  only  do  his  beautiful  garden 
well — and  he  loved  it  with  the  staunchest 
affection — so  would  he  also  only  he  hospitable 
literally  and  heartily. 

If  Heckfield  became  a  prominent  show 
place,  and  it  was  the  chief  show  garden  in  the 
south,  it  was  his  pride  that  it  should  he  so, 
although  it  laid  upon  him  a  pecuniary  burden. 
If,  because  of  that,  he  has  not  set  aside  for 
those  left  behind  so  much  of  this  world’s 
goods  as  could  be  desired,  it  is  somewhat 
satisfactory  to  know  that  he  leaves  no  little 
ones  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  would  have 
been  a  kind  father.  To  many  of  his  friends 
not  privileged  to  attend  the  melancholy 
ceremony  of  Tuesday  last,  it  will  be  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  learn  that  he  died  supremely 
reconciled  and  happy.  Having  ever  since  a 
lamentable  accident  in  1881  suffered  intensely, 
physically,  he  had  undergone  a  baptism  of 
pain  such  as  few  men  have  to  endure,  and 
through  all  this  physical  weakness  he  was 
sustained  by  an  unconquerable  energy  and 
spirits  that  were  almost  always  buoyant.  And 
yet  having  endured  so  much,  it  was  no  matter 
for  surprise  that  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  tifty-two  he  should  have  so  gladly  welcomed 
eternal  release. 

To  few  men  in  his  position  has  it  been  given 
to  leave  behind  a  larger  circle  of  mourning 
friends.  The  letters  we  have  received  from 
gardeners  who  knew  him  and  his  great  good¬ 
ness  so  well,  literally  bubble  over  with  warm¬ 
heartedness  and  loving  sympathy.  Few  gar¬ 
deners  were  ever  so  willing,  none  perhaps 
more  able  to  assist  others — and  young  men 
especially — into  situations  than  he  did. 
Myriads  of  letters  in  his  time  did  he  write  for 
others,  pleading  for  and  urging  kindly  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  merits.  Not  one  of  all 
those  who  had  through  the  twenty-three  years 
of  his  headship  at  Heckfield  been  his  juniors 
but  were  found  good  places  later,  and  have 
through  many  succeeding  years  retained  a 
warm  friendship,  which  failed  not  to  bring 
them  to  the  grave-side  on  Tuesday  last. 

Mr.  Wildsmith  was  happy,  at  Heckfield,  in 
having  an  employer  in  Viscount  Eversley,  who 
rivalled  his  gardener  in  genuine  garden  senti¬ 
ment.  Together  they  perpetually  studied  how 
to  extend  the  garden,  and  to  develop  those 
beauties  which  the  place  has  naturally  in 
an  eminent  degree.  If  Heckfield  had  been 
a  show  place  only,  we  should  have  left  it  alone 
in  its  glory,  but  so  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  there  was  no  department  in  it  which  was 
not  well  done.  Fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
found  there  the  keenest  attention,  and  received 
the  very  highest  cultivation.  Mr.  Wildsmith 
has  been  written  of  as  an  all-round  man — that 
is  faint  praise.  He  was  a  first-class  gardener, 
and  that  is  the  estimate  which  is  universally 
made  of  him. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  put  forth  at  the 
funeral  that  one  who  had  in  life  been  so 
generous  a  helper  of  the  Gardeners’  Benevo¬ 
lent  and  Gardeners’  Orphan  Funds,  should 
have  originated  to  his  memory  a  special 
memorial  in  connection  with  the  Orphan 
Fund,  and  which  we  earnestly  hope  to  see 
successfully  carried  out.  Certainly,  no  me¬ 
morial  Avould  be  more  to  the  liking  of  the 
good  man  who  is  gone,  and  whose  all  too 
early  death  we  so  greatly  deplore. 

7jThe  Season. — What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of 
the  present  season  1  Gardeners  in  all 
directions  are  in  great  tribulation.  We  see 
trees,  fruit  trees  especially,  displaying  their 
buds  with  a  boldness  that  is  truly  alarming. 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  bush  fruits — indeed, 
everything  is  so  fully  at  the  burst  that  but  a 
littlemore  of  thereeent  open  soft  weather,  and  we 


may  have  myriads  of  tender  blossoms  expanded. 
What  is  to  be  done  1  Alas,  we  can  do  nothing  ! 
We  have  had  April  almost  as  it  were  tumbled 
into  January,  and  unless  there  is  a  great  change 
to  a  cold  temperature  February  will  be  a 
facsimile  of  May.  And  yet  we  feel  assured 
that  we  shall  have  cold  later,  because  we 
know  we  always  get  it  just  when  it  is  not 
wanted. 

One  of  our  correspondents  the  other  day 
prayed  for  a  deep  snow  covering.  That  would 
of  course  serve  to  check  sap  development,  but 
then  if  it  does  not  come  soon  its  advent  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Two  or  three  sharp 
white  frosts  a  few  days  since  only  meant 
more  softness  and  moisture,  of  which  we  have 
had  too  much  already.  Our  chief  hope  lies  in 
the  belief  that  the  hardness  or  coldness  of  the 
Avinfer  Avas  experienced  before  Christmas,  and 
that  although  the  Avinter  may  drag,  yet  it  Avill 
not  be  cold.  If  Ave  could  but  have  an  early 
and  general  spring  our  hopes  of  a  good  season 
Avould  then  be  realised. 


Gardening  Engagement.  —  Mr.  Thomas  Plumb, 
formerly  gardener  at  Swinfen  Hall,  near  Lichfield, 
as  gardener  to  Lady  Prescott,  Isenhurst  Park,  Cross-in¬ 
hand,  Sussex. 

Railway  Rates  and  Charges. — We  understand  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  trade,  held  on  the  31st  ult.  at 
the  Hotel  Windsor,  Mr.  J.  Han-ison,  of  Leicester,  pre¬ 
siding,  the  witnesses  to  be  called  in  support  of  the 
various  objections  lodged  by  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade  Association  were  selected. 

Harborne  Road  Nurseries,  Birmingham.— Every¬ 
thing  has  been  sold  by  auction  here,  and  the  nurseries 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co., 
Solihull  Nurseries,  as  a  town  branch  of  their  establish¬ 
ment.  The  Chad  Valley  Nursery  is  still  in  the  market. 
Everything  is  to  be  sold  by  auction,  excepting  the 
glass,  nursery,  and  dwelling-house,  which  are  to  be  let 
for  the  remainder  of  the  lease. 

The  Blenheim  Orchids. — Our  Birmingham  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  : — A  large  sale  of  a  selection  of  plants 
from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  Blenheim  collection 
of  Orchids  took  place  in  Birmingham  on  the  29th  ult., 
Mr.  John  Pope  being  the  auctioneer.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  purchasers.  The  plants  were  in 
good  condition,  and  fair  average  prices  were  obtained 
throughout. 

The  Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. — We  have  just  received 
a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  prizes  offered  for  competition 
in  the  Bootham  Field  at  the  annual  fete  to  be  held 
from  the  18th  to  the  20th  of  June  next,  and  which  is 
on  the  same  liberal  scale  as  of  old.  The  classes  number 
110,  and  the  prizes  offered  in  each  case  are  such  as 
should  again  result  in  a  great  exhibition.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Simmons,  13,  New  Street,  York,  will  be  happy  to  send 
a  copy  to  anyone  who  may  apply  to  him. 

The  Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 
second  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the 
30th  ult.,  S.  S.  Bryant,  Esq.,  presiding.  The  annual 
report  and  statement  of  accounts,  which  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  showed  the  society  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  the  sum  of  nearly  £20  was  added  to  the 
reserve  fund.  The  officers  and  committee  were  again 
re-elected,  and  it  was  also  decided  to  take  steps  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  year  by  offering  a  challenge 
trophy. 

Field  Mice  and  Grapes. — When  mice  are  driven 
from  the  corn  fields  by  the  cutting  of  the  cereals  and 
want  of  food,  they  often  betake  themselves  to  houses 
and  the  haunts  of  man,  where  they  sometimes  prove  a 
pest  by  eating  roots  of  various  kinds,  such  as  Carrots, 
as  well  as  fruits,  including  Grapes,  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Apples,  and  others.  The  Bulletin  d’ Arboriculture,  de 
Floriculture,  Ac.,  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that 
the  use  of  carbolic  acid  or  a  small  quantity  of  camphor 
will  keep  the  marauding  little  enemies  at  bay.  The 
latter  are  of  a  greyish  fawn  colour  on  the  back  and 
whitish  beneath. 

Japan  Lilies. — Some  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity 
of  Lily  bulbs  that  are  annually  grown  in  Japan  for 
export  may  be  gathered  from  a  report  given  in  Sempcr- 
virens.  This  report  states  that  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September  last  there  were  shipped  from  the 
only  port  of  Yokohama,  722  cases  for  Hamburg  ;  5,079 
cases  fgr  London  ;  456  cases  for  San  Francisco  ;  223 


cases  for  Singapore  ;  120  cases  for  Hong  Kong  ;  112 
cases  forxNew  York  ;  and  61  cases  for  Bombay.  In 
October  one  house  alone  sent  out  419  cases  of  Lilies. 
The  greater  part  of  the  above  consists  of  Lilium  auratum. 
The  numbers  of  this  fine  Lily  that  are  annually  killed, 
destroyed  or  lost  must  be  very  great. 

Mr.  Thomas  Boyd,  of  Callendar  Park,  near 
Falkirk. — The  portrait  of  this  well-known  gardener, 
who  has  won  in  all  233  first,  60  second,  and  6  third 
prizes  in  horticulture,  was  published  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Evening  Dispatch  of  January  27th.  He  is 
well  known  over  Scotland  and  in  England  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibitors.  Bred  to  gardening  at 
Hopetoun  House,  he  has  since  served  in  England  and 
in  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  at  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society’s  Show  in  Edinburgh  two  years 
ago  he  won  the  principal  prize  (the  silver  tea  set)  for  the 
best  collection  of  fruit,  and  a  few  years  since  secured 
the  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  at  the  national  shows  in 
Manchester  and  Dundee  as  exhibitor  of  the  best 
Muscat  Hamburgh  Grapes.  He  has  invariably  taken 
first  honours  wherever  he  has  exhibited,  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England.  Mr.  Boyd  is  about  forty-three 
years  of  age,  and  is  a  native  of  Lochaber. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Atthe  usnalmonthly  com¬ 
mittee  meeting,  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  Barron  announced 
the  receipt  of  donations  during  the  month  amounting 
to  £122  17s.  3 d.,  and  which  included  £56  4s.  from 
Worksop,  £50  from  the  Reigats  Chrysanthemum  Show 
Committee,  £5  from  the  executive  of  the  late  Edinburgh 
Chrysanthemum  Centenary  Show,  £1  Is.  from  the 
committee  of  the  Market  Harborough  Chrysanthemum 
Show,  and  £10  12s.  3d.  collected  in  some  half  dozen 
money  boxes,  amongst  the  number  being  that  most 
industrious  of  local  secretaries,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  of 
Birmingham,  with  £5  8s.  The  usual  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  all.  A  letter  was  also  read  announcing 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wildsmith,  one  of  the  local  secretaries, 
who  had  taken  a  very  active  interest  in  the  fund  since  its 
foundation,  and  whose  valued  co-operation  the  com¬ 
mittee  deeply  regretted  to  lose.  On  the  motion  of  the 
chairman,  a  vote  of  condolence  with  his  widow  was 
unanimously  passed. 

The  Weather  in  the  Isle  of  Raasay.— “W.  M.,” 
writing  on  February  3rd,  says  : — “  It  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  the  rain-fall  for  the  month 
of  January  on  Raasay  was  16 ’67,  a  heavy  fall,  which  I 
am  inclined  to  think  was  local.  For  the  six  months 
previous,  the  total  fall  was  24’21.  We  have  had  several 
strong  gales  recently,  accompanied  with  three  or  four 
smart  thunderstorms  ;  rather  an  unusual  occurrence  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Newly  planted  shrubs  have  got 
somewhat  disturbed  at  the  roots,  otherwise  little 
damage  was  done.  The  season  Avithal  has  been  a  mild 
one  as  far  as  the  absence  of  frost  is  concerned,  28°  being 
the  minimum.  Consequently  fruit  trees  on  south 
walls,  notably  early  Pears,  are  bursting  their  buds, 
which  will  cause  us  to  apply  covering  in  the  shape  of 
Spruce  branches,  to  ward  off  spring  frosts.  Snowdrops, 
Crocus,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas,  and  Wallflowers  are 
coming  into  flower.  Winter  Aconites  and  other  spring¬ 
flowering  bulbs  are  coming  through  the  surface  of  the 
soil.’’ 

A  Planting  Machine. — The  description  of  a  planting 
machine  is  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  at  Washington  for  1888.  The 
machine  is  drawn  by  horses,  and  consists  of  a  knife, 
which  opens  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  16  ins.  to  20  ins,, 
followed  by  a  ploughshare,  which  removes  the  soil  to  a 
width  of  8  ins.  A  rotating  apparatus  of  the  machine, 
holding  cuttings,  then  moves  forward,  and  places  the 
latter  in  the  soil  successively.  Two  curved  plates 
relift  the  soil,  and  two  bent  wheels  or  rollers  come 
finally  into  position  and  press  against  the  plant.  With 
this  machine  one  man  can  plant  from  10,000  to  15,000 
cuttings  a  day.  Operations  have  been  carried  on  for 
the  last  two  years  with  the  machine,  and  the  experi¬ 
menters  are  now  able  to  report  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
cuttings  inserted  in  this  way  succeed  and  become 
plants. 

Temperature  of  Water  for  Plants. — Experiments 
have  been  carried  on  for  many  weeks  under  the 
instructions  of  M.  J.  Dybowsky  at  the  school  of 
Grignon  and  at  Paris,  with  the  view  of  testing  what  is 
the  best  temperature  at  which  water  may  be  applied  to 
the  roots  of  plants  grown  in  pots,  or  whether  plants 
are  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  same.  Different 
batches  of  plants  were  put  under  exactly  similar 
conditions,  and  while  some  were  supplied  with  water 
at  the  same  temperature  as  the  surrounding  air,  others 
received  water  heated  successively  from  2°  to  50° 
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higher.  The  results  of  the  experiments  have  simply- 
been  nil,  with  the  exception  of  verifying  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  makes  no  appreciable 
difference  either  in  stove  or  greenhouse  culture.  M. 
Dybowsky  explains  the  results  by  saying  that  water 
put  in  contact  with  soil  rapidly  takes  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  latter,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
roots  of  the  plants  it  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  soil  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

A  Large  Dragon  Tree. — Many'  have  heard  of  the 
huge  specimen  of  Draesena  Draco  at  Orotava,  in  the 
island  of  Teneriffe,  and  which  was  recently  destroyed 
by  a  storm,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  being  hollow  with 
age.  Considering  that  it  was  60  ft.  high,  had  a 
diameter  of  15  ft.,  and  that  it  grows  at  a  very  slow 
rate,  it  was  computed  to  be  2,000  years  old  or  more. 
Its  slow  rate  of  growth  cannot  readily  be  computed 
from  specimens  in  this  country,  because  it  is  seldom 
grown,  although  originally  introduced  in  1640,  and  the 
specimens  we  have  noted  in  botanic  gardens  are  of  no 
great  age.  There  is  a  tree  in  the  Royal  Garden  of 
Ajuda,  near  Lisbon,  and  belonging  to  the  palace  of  the 
late  King  of  Portugal.  It  is  over  three  centuries  old, 
yet  the  stem  from  the  ground  to  the  base  of  the  leaves 
does  not  exceed  6  ft.  in  height.  The  head  is  perfectly 
regular,  and  has  a  circumference  of  over  119  ft.  This 
enormous  head  explains  the  thickness  the  stem  attains 
compared  with  other  species  ;  and  some  idea  of  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  its  growth  may  be  gathered  from  this  tree  with 
a  stem  of  only  6  ft.  after  300  years. 

Pithecoctenium  clematideum. — The  genus  consists 
of  some  twenty  species,  natives  of  tropical  America 
from  Brazil  to  Mexico.  That  under  notice  is  a  native 
of  Cordoba,  in  South  America,  and,  like  all  the  rest  of 
them,  requires  a  stove  temperature  for  its  welfare  in 
this  country.  Very  few  of  the  species,  however,  are  in 
cultivation.  A  coloured  species  of  that  under  notice  is 
given  in  the  Bulletin  della  II.  Societa  Toscana  di  Orti- 
cultura,  t.  2,  1890.  The  specific  name  comparing  it 
to  a  Clematis  refers  to  its  climbing  habit.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Bignonia  family,  and  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  Bignonia  of  the  section  Tecoma.  The 
leaves  are  compound,  and  consist  of  three  ovate- 
acuminate  leaflets,  or  the  terminal  one  may  be  aborted 
or  replaced  by  a  tendril,  by  which  it  is  able  to  mount 
trees  or  other  objects  where  it  grows.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  racemes  terminating  the  shoots,  and  are 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  longish  tube,  white,  with  a  deep 
yellow  or  orange  throat  and  a  five-lobed  limb.  It 
has  flowered  with  Barrone  Sen.  Vincenzo  Ricasoli, 
Casabianca,  Monte  Argentario. 

The  Arts  Club,  Manchester. — A  dinner  was  given 
recently  at  the  Arts  Club,  Manchester,  to  celebrate  the 
reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  building,  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow,  the  first  president  (elected  1879)  pre¬ 
siding.  There  was  a  fine  floral  display,  Mr.  Barlow 
contributing  a  wonderful  collection  of  flowers,  grown  in 
the  open  air  at  his  residence  on  the  Little  Orme, 
Llandudno.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
“The  Arts  Club  and  Mr.  Nodal,  its  Chairman,”  Mr. 
Barlow  said  the  club  was,  while  professing  to  provide 
social  conveniences,  comfort  and  companionship,  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  object  of  lending  all  that  its  sanction 
was  worth  to  the  interest  of  science  and  art.  It  was  a 
living  proclamation  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  that 
neither  the  love  nor  the  practice  of  art  was  dead  in 
Manchester.  They  must  all  be  grateful  to  their'chair- 
man,  Mr.  Nodal,  who  had  piloted  them  through  the 
various  changes  that  had  just  been  completed.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  Mr.  Nodal  had  been  closely 
connected  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the  city.  In 
1858  he  was  associated  with  the  founders  of  the 
Manchester  Working  Men’s  College,  and  acted  as 
secretary  until  its  removal  and  absorption  in  Owens 
College  in  Quay-street.  His  journalistic  career  began 
in  1864,  and  he  had  been  engaged  on  the  daily  press  of 
the  city  for  seven  years.  Three  or  four  and  twenty 
years  ago  he  founded  and  edited  the  Free  Lance  and 
Sphinx,  and  for  the  past  eighteen  years  he  had  edited 
the  most  readable  paper  in  all  England  for  Manchester 
men,  the  Manchester  City  News.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  for  seven  years. 
During  his  honourable  and  serviceable  journalistic 
career  he  had  dealt  impartial  justice  to  friend  and 
opponent,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Arts  Club  had  made 
him  part  and  parcel  of  the  less  mercenary  and  more 
intellectual  history  of  the  literary,  journalistic,  and 
artistic  life  of  the  city  of  Manchester.  On  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  Arts  Club,  Mr.  Barlow  then 
presented  to  Mr.  Nodal  a  silver  salver  and  a  purse  con¬ 
taining  two  hundred  guineas,  and  to  Mrs.  Nodal, 
through  her  husband,  a  diamond  brooch. 


THE  PINK* 

You  have  been  pleased  to  invite  me  to  prepare  a  paper 
to  be  read  before  this  association  upon  the  Pink,  a 
variety  of  florists’  flower  surpassed  by  none  for  its 
general  artistic  beauty,  its  exquisite  refinement  in  lacing 
or  marking,  and  equalled  by  few  in  its  delightful 
fragrance  and  simplicity  of  cultivation  ;  and  which, 
to  my  mind,  places  it  pre-eminent  amongst  the  many 
wonderful  varieties  of  hardy  florists’  flowers  the  Great 
Creator  has  blessed  us  with.  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  will  be  present,  on  this  occasion,  several 
gentlemen  who  possess  a  more  extensive  experience  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  Pink  than  I  possess,  and  who 
would  have  been  able  to  have  prepared  a  paper  more 
interesting  and  instructive  in  its  character  than  any¬ 
thing  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  produce. 

The  Pink,  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  old 
botanical  works  left  for  our  guidance,  is  truly  a 
British  plant.  Win.  Worthington,  M.D.,  F. R.S.,  in 
his  Botanical  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,  published 
in  1787,  quotes  it  as  the  Carnation,  or  Clove  Pink 
(Dianthus  caryophyllus),  and  states  it  to  be  plentiful 
at  that  time,  in  its  wild  state  on  the  old  walls  of 
Rochester,  Deal,  Sandown,  and  other  castles.  W. 
Curtis,  in  the  volume  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  or 
Flower  Garden  Displayed,  published  also  in  the  year 
1787,  confirms  Worthington’s  remark,  and  adds  that 
there  are  two  varieties  of  colour  to  be  found  in  the 


Petals  of  Laced  Pinks  : — 1,  John  Dorkinuton  ; 
2,  George  Hodgkinson  ;  3,  Boiard  ;  4,  Mrs. 
Thurstan  ;  5,  James  Thurstan. 


wild  state,  viz.,  pale  and  deep  red.  The  British  Flora, 
by  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  published  in  1838, 
also  confirms  Worthington. 

Hogg  says,  in  his  little  work  of  1839,  that  “the 
Carnation,  as  well  as  the  Pink,  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  first  into  England  from  Italy,  and  have 
derived  their  names  from  their  colour  ”  ;  and  that  they 
both  belong  to  the  “same  class  and  genus.”  I  think, 
however,  we  must  not  give  Hogg  credit  for  what  he 
had  only  “heard,”  but  conclude  from  what  the  older 
authorities  tell  us,  that  the  Pink  is  really  a  “  British  ” 
plant.  James  Maddock,  in  his  treatise  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  florists’  flowers,  first  published  in  1792, 
describes  the  properties  of  a  fine  double  Pink,  and  says 
the  flowers  should  be  2J  ins.  in  diameter,  petals  broad 
and  substantial,  and  have  fine  fringed  or  serrated 
edges,  fiee  from  large,  coarse,  deep  notches  or  inden¬ 
tures,  and  that  it  would  be  considered  a  very  desirable 
object  to  obtain  them  perfectly  rose-leaved — that  is, 
without  any  fringe  at  all.  I  am  happy  to  say  this 
desirable  object  has  now  for  some  years  been  obtained 
by  cultivation.  The  above  illustrations  of  petals  of 
the  present  day  Pinks,  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  the 
petals  of  a  really  good  Pink  should  be. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Pink  received  considerable 
impetus  on  the  formation  of  the  Glasgow  Rose,  Pink 

*A  paper  read  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Association,  Aberdeen, 


and  Pansy  Society  in  1880,  and  during  the  eight 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  society  the  entries  increased 
rapidly  year  by  year.  Pinks  have  also  been  well  shown 
for  years  past  in  Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Hawick,  Penicuick, 
Helensburgh,  &c.,  and  would  no  doubt  be  more  largely 
grown  and  appreciated  if  there  were  more  flower  shows 
held  in  July,  when  the  flower  is  at  its  best.  Perhaps 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  Scottish  National 
Pink  Show  may  be  annually  held  at  some  centre,  where 
growers  from  the  various  districts  would  be  gathered 
together  to  exchange  greetings,  compare  notes,  and  see 
the  new  introductions  of  their  favourite  flower. 

Pinks  succeed  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil  previously 
enriched  by  decomposed  manure,  and  their  general 
treatment  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Picotee. 
However,  to  grow  them  expressly  for  exhibition  it  is 
as  well  to  prepare  a  bed  early  in  September,  the  soil 
being  a  good  loam,  about  18  ins.  or  2  ft.  deep,  enriched 
with  a  good  coating  of  old  cow  manure.  Place  the 
plants  1  ft.  apart,  and  little  further  attention  will  be 
required  till  spriug,  when,  where  there  are  several 
flower-stems,  the  weakest  must  be  taken  away,  leaving 
one  or  two  of  the  strongest  to  produce  flower  pods  ; 
and  to  have  large,  fine  flowers,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  flower  pods  should  be  allowed  on  each.  In  tying 
up  the  stems  tie  under  the  joint,  as  if  tied  over  the 
joint  they  are  liable  to  bend  over  when  growing,  and 
get  broken.  If  green-fly  infest  the  young  buds  brush 
off  with  a  stiff  feather,  or  dust  with  ordinary  scotch 
snuff  in  the  mornings  when  the  foliage  is  damp.  Some 
varieties  of  Pinks  in  opening  are  liable  to  burst  the 
calyx  of  the  flower  pod,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this 
slip  a  small  india-rubber  band  round  the  calyx,  or  a 
tying  of  thin  Raffia  will  do  as  well. 

Open  and  partly  open  flowers  must  be  shaded  from 
the  sun  and  dirty  weather,  so  as  to  preserve  their 
fresh  and  clean  appearance,  and  caps  made  of  stiff 
cardboard,  painted  and  attached  to  a  stick,  may  be 
used  ;  and  so  may  squares  of  glass,  bowls,  &c.,  inserted 
into  the  slit  of  a  stick.  Pinks  are  propagated  by 
pipings  or  cuttings,  and  by  layering.  The  best  time 
for  taking  off  cuttings  is  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
bloom,  as  afterwards  the  shoots  get  hard  and  do  not 
root  so  freely.  As  piping  Pinks  is,  however,  much  less 
certain  than  layering,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
amateurs  to  adopt  the  latter,  as  they  are  as  easy  to 
handle  as  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  the  layering 
can  be  deferred  till  the  plants  are  out  of  bloom.  —  J.  G. 
Paul,  Bridge  of  Weir. 

- »>X<- - 

THE  LONDON  ROAD  NURSERY, 

READING. 

Whenever  I  find  myself  in  Reading  1  always  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  where  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  I  see 
something  of  interest.  Just  now  there  is  a  magnificent 
display  of  winter  florists’  flowers,  respecting  which  I 
send  you  a  few  notes.  The  Chinese  Primulas  are  a 
special  feature  just  now,  here  being  seen  house  after 
house  of  splendidly  grown  and  well- flowered  plants  all 
in  4|-in.  pots,  and  arranged  in  batches  of  each  sort. 
A  few  which  particularly  took  my  fancy,  because  most 
conspicuous,  were  the  Giant  Crimson,  a  Primula  of  fine 
form  and  substance  ;  Giant  White  and  Giant  White 
Fern  Leaf,  both  good  ;  Giant  Lilac,  a  grand  and  most 
distinct  one,  but  not  yet  offered  ;  Pearl,  one  of  the  best 
of  whites,  and  a  grand  one  for  general  use  ;  Advance, 
a  pleasing  crimson,  and  very  compact  grower  ;  Reading 
Pink,  distinct  and  charming  ;  Ruby  King,  so  well 
known,  and  a  lovely  colour  ;  Reading  Scarlet,  a  very 
early  sort,  flowering  freely,  a  most  beautiful  bright  and 
telling  flower  ;  and  a  fine  strain  of  the  old  Sinensis  rubra, 
which  still  holds  its  own.  These  may  all  be  styled 
plain-leaved  varieties.  Among  the  Fern-leaved  sorts  I 
noticed  a  pure  white  flower  in  the  way  of  Alba  mag- 
nifica  ;  a  scarlet,  one  of  the  brightest  ;  a  blue,  and  as 
far  as  blues  go,  one  of  the  best ;  Purity,  a  fine  white 
flower  produced  from  a  dark  stem,  and  very  effective  ; 
Snowdrift,  well  named,  being  very  early  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  bloomer.  Rosy  Queen,  a  good  standard  sort, 
well  known.  Gipsy  Queen  is  a  fine  thing,  with  very 
distinct  metallic  foliage,  and  which  is  sure  to  become 
popular.  Among  the  Fern-leaf  doubles  the  Double 
Blue,  Double  White,  Double  Rose,  are  all  good  and 
distinct,  and  worth  growing  in  the  most  limited 
collection.  Double  plain  leaf,  rubra,  crimson,  carna¬ 
tion  flaked,  white,  scarlet,  and  blue  are  all  good  and 
distinct ;  the  dark  crimson  is  not  yet  offered,  but  will 
be  universally  used  when  in  commerce.  There  is  a 
moss-curled  Fern-leaved  variety  not  yet  in  commerce 
that  attracted  my  attention,  and  which  is  well  worth 
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growing  for  the  foliage  alone,  as  it  would  be  most  use¬ 
ful  for  decorative  purposes. 

Cyclamens,  although  past  their  best,  give  one  a  good 
idea  of  what  they  have  been,  for  even  now  there  is  a 
magnificent  show  of  flowers.  These  are  arranged  in 
batches  of  colours  in  the  houses,  and  all  the  leading 
and  most  distinct  varieties  are  seen  in  great  profusion. 
The  pure  white,  fine  rose,  large  crimson,  and  intense 
brilliant  carmine  varieties,  many  of  which  are  named 
and  have  been  worthily  certificated  by  various  societies, 
are  superb.  The  Giant  White  and  Giant  Crimson  are 
very  conspicuous,  having  enormous  flowers  of  great 
substance.  These  plants  are  about  fourteen  months 
old,  and  are  in  24-size  pots.  The  plants  are  over  1  ft. 
through,  showing  what  can  be  done  with  proper 
treatment.  The  Primulas  are  sown  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  are  grown  in  48 -size  pots.  They  are  very 
fine.  I  also  noticed  fine  batches  of  Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias,  Begonias,  and  Gloxinias,  which  in  their 
turn  will  make  a  grand  displaj'-. —  Visitor. 

- —>I<* - 

ASH-LEAVED  BERBERRIES  OR 

MAHONIAS. 

The  evergreen  species  of  Berberis  constitute  very  con¬ 
spicuous  objects  during  winter,  either  in  the  shrubbery 
or  in  masses  skirting  the  pleasure  ground,  on  account  of 
the  rich  colours  of  the  foliage,  which  is  of  a  deep 
metallic  green  or  bronzy  red.  The  most  of  the  species 
in  gardens  are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  planted  in  all 
sorts  of  situations,  even  along  the  sides  of  drives,  and 
if  moderately  exposed,  or  not  overhung  by  trees,  the 
foliage  takes  its  characteristic  winter  hue.  On  the 
approach  of  warm  weather  the  leaves  again  assume 
their  normal  green  hue,  and  are  more  or  less  lost  or 
overlooked  in  the  flood  of  foliage  that  everywhere 
greets  the  eye  during  the  summer  months.  Those 
species  which  produce  berries  freely  may  readily  be 
raised  in  this  way.  The  seed  should  be  squeezed  out 
of  the  fruits  soon  after  they  are  ripe,  and  if  sown 
immediately  will  germinate  the  following  spring.  A 
slower  method  of  procedure  is  to  layer  the  young  shoots, 
and  leave  them  for  two  years  before  lifting.  B.  aqui- 
folium,  B.  repens,  and  others  of  like  habit  may  be 
propagated  by  removing  the  suckers,  which  are,  as  a 
rule,  freely  produced  by  low  bushes  or  young  plants. 
All  the  hardier  species  may  be  transplanted  at  any 
time  duripg  the  winter  ;  but  a  moist  time  during  April 
would  be  just  as  suitable,  if  not  better  than  any, 
because  th^  plants  commence  growing  soon  after,  and 
repair  their  mutilated  roots. 

B.  AQUIFOLIUM. — The  Holly -leaved  Mahonia  is  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  species,  and  the  most  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  this  country.  The  large  leaves  consist  of 
five  to  nine  ovate  spiny  serrated  leaflets  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  but  in  winter  the  foliage  on  well-exposed 
plants  assumes  a  rich  metallic  bronzy  lustre,  or  even 
red  ;  and  when  rustled  by  the  wind  on  a  bright  day,  so 
that  the  sun  is  reflected  through,  it  appears  of  a 
glowing  crimson.  Old  plants  in  sheltered  places  some¬ 
times  attain  a  height  of  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  this  country. 
The  species  usually  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the 
bluish  black  berries  ripen  in  September.  As  in  all 
other  cases,  the  flowers  are  yellow. 

B.  fascicularis. — The  general  appearance  of  this 
species  more  entitles  it  to  the  name  of  Holly-leaved 
Mahonia  than  the  last-named  plant.  The  leaves  vary 
with  from  five  to  eleven  leaflets,  and  the  latter  are 
narrowly  ovate,  deeply  spiny-toothed  much  after  the 
style  of  the  Holly,  and  are  characterised  by  their  soft 
glaucous-green  colour,  while  in  winter  at  least  the 
primary  midrib  of  the  leaf  becomes  red.  Clothed  with 
foliage  of  this  kind  the  species  has  a  much  more  elegant 
appearance  than  most  other  varieties.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  axillary  and  terminal  fascicles,  and  are  now 
well  advanced  towards  the  flowering  stage,  although 
they  do  not  usually  commence  blooming  before  March. 
It  is  rather  more  upright  in  habit  than  B.  aquifolium. 

B.  japonica. — If  B.  fascicularis  may  be  described  as 
the  most  graceful  of  the  Mahonias,  the  leaves  of  the 
Japan  Mahonia  may  be  considered  the  most  noble,  on 
account  of  their  size,  leathery  or  rigid  character,  and 
boldness.  The  leaflets  are  generally  very  numerous 
on  vigorous  plants,  roundly  ovate,  oblique  at  the  base, 
and  distantly  spiny-toothed.  They  are  usually  of  a 
light  green,  with  three  strong  yellowish  nerves  running 
through  them.  '  It  bears  racemes  about  6  ins.  long  of 
soft  yellow  flowers,  and  is  now  in  full  bloom  in  some 
places,  and  therefore  greatly  out  of  season. 

B.  eepens. — The  creeping  Mahonia  is  characterised 
by  its  forming  numerous  suckers,  which  it  throws  up 
all  round  it,  and  by  the  shoots  remaining  unbranched 
and  seldom  exceeding  2  ft.  in  height,  although  usually 


only  half  that  height.  The  leaves  are  divided  into 
five  to  seven  broadly  ovate,  spiny  serrate  leaflets  that 
in  winter  are  bronzy  green  with  a  red  mid-rib,  or  often 
of  a  bronzy  red  all  over. 

B.  rotunjdifolia. — This  is  somewhat  similar  in 
■  appearance  to  the  last,  but  is. taller,  say  about  3  ft.  high, 
and  the  foliage  is  of  a  deep  uniform  glaucous  green, 
with  the  exception  of  the  red  mid-rib.  The  leaflets  vary 
in  number  from  five  to  seven,  and  are  broadly  ovate, 
with  the  terminal  one  much  larger  and  roundly  ovate. 
The  spiny  serratures  are  very  fine,  almost  obsolete  and 
rather  widely  arranged. 

B.  Fortunei. — Fortune’s  Mahonia  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  is  the  least  hardy  of  all  the  above  mentioned. 
The  leaves  even  in  winter  retain  their  rich  dark  green 
hue,  and  consist  of  five  to  seven  linear-lanceolate 
leaflets  rather  distantly  arranged  on  the  mid-rib,  and 
‘furnished  on  either  side  with  numerous  small  spiny 
serratures.  It  should  be  planted  in  situations  well 
sheltered  by  other  shrubs  in  a  well-drained  soil.  It 
also  makes  an  ornamental  and  suitable  subject  for 
planting  out  in  large  conservatories. — Taxus. 

- ~>2-v— - 

PEACH  BUDS  DROPPING-. 

We  hear  from  friends  living  many  miles  apart  that 
bud  dropping  of  Peaches  is  very  general  this  season. 
This  need  not  be  wondered  at  when  we  have  passed 
through  a  time  of  mildness  not  excelled  for  many  years. 
There  has  been  scarcely  any  cessation  of  growth  in  the 
open  ground,  either  among  flowering  plants  or  vege¬ 
tables.  We  have  seen  enough  of  snow  to  remind  us  of 
the  time  of  year,  but  not  enough  to  cover  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  On  several  occasions  there  has  been 
4°  to  6°  of  frost,  but  not  such  weather  as  to  allow  fruit 
trees  to  go  to  rest,  and  Peaches  under  glass  which  have 
been  stifled  with  “Mums”  (such  as  is  the  case  in  most 
gardens),  have  had  little  opportunity  of  preparing  the 
fruit  buds  to  perform  the  ripening  process. 

Trees  opening  their  flowers  at  the  end  of  January, 
which  should  have  been  dormant  till  March,  do  not 
bid  fair  for  abundance  of  fruit.  Where  the  houses  have 
been  kept  open  night  and  day  for  three  months  past, 
after  the  wood  was  well  ripened  during  October,  the 
Peach  crop  will  not  give  so  much  concern  ;  but  the 
cramming  of  the  structures  with  Chrysanthemums, 
bedding  plants,  and  a  host  of  things  that  cannot  be 
subjected  to  frost,  must  unavoidably  reduce  the 
chances  of  a  good  set  of  fruit,  by  keeping  growth  more 
or  less  active  when  the  trees  should  be  at  rest.  It  is 
seldom  the  case  that  there  is  a  rage  for  any  class  of 
gardening,  or  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  flower,  but 
that  some  of  the  more  useful  branches  suffer  in  pro¬ 
portion.  It  is  impossible  to  spend  time,  skill  and 
labour  without  additional  means  being  supplied,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  attention  to  all  other  items 
as  when  the  extra  pressure  did  not  bear  on  the  general 
work.  It  often  happens  that  bud  dropping  is  caused 
through  the  want  of  water  ;  the  roots  near  the  surface 
may  have  a  superabundance,  but  the  more  important 
ones  may  probrbly  be  low  down,  and  embedded  in  a 
dry  crusty  soil.  While  they  are  well  attended  to, 
natural  rest  must  now  be  considered  a  secondary 
matter.  — Stirling. 

- — - 

ORCHARD  AND  FRUIT 

GARDENS. 

It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  refuted,  that  our  orchards 
and  fruit  gardens  in  the  north  have  been  on  a  down¬ 
ward  course  for  some  years  past.  Probably  the  cause 
is  that  American  Apples,  used  by  every  class  of  society, 
are  so  comeatable  in  every  town  and  village. 

The  most  neglected  fruit  farming  we  have  seen  any¬ 
where  is  in  the  great  fruit-growing  counties  of  England 
(fruit  growing  for  profit  by  farmers  in  Scotland  has 
almost  become  extinct).  Most  of  the  trees  are  old  and 
worn  out,  being  full  of  dead  wood,  and  canker  is,  in 
many  cases,  doing  its  deadly  work.  In  some  parts 
young  trees  are  being  planted  largely  to  take  the  palace 
of  the  old  decayed  stock.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  steps 
were  not  taken  many  years  ago.  Tree  planting  in 
Scotland  is  done  on  a  very  limited  scale.  Along  the 
valley  of  the  Forth,  where  extensive  orchards  were  once 
the  pride  of  proprietors,  they  are  almost  things  of  the 
past,  and  where  they  now  exist  at  all  the  fruit  which 
they  produce  is  mostly  unfit  for  market  purposes. 
Quantities  which  may  be  seen  sold  should  be  prohibited 
from  being  offered  publicly  for  sale,  except  to  buyers 
who  want  such  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  north  a  revival  in  fruit  culture  may 
take  place.  If  this  be  done  on  lines  similar  to  that 
at  Madresfield  Court,  near  Malvern,  we  believe  the  home 
demand  for  culinary  Apples  would  be  met.  By  selection 


of  kinds  suitable  to  the  district,  with  careful  planting, 
and  the  usual  requirements  carefully  administered— 
which  must  have  been  done  so  skilfully  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  —the  immense  imports  would  be  gyeatly  reduced. 
We  have  a  number  of  kinds  which  never  entirely  fail 
in  this  locality,  and  most  of  which  are  loaded  every 
season.  Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Suffield,  Seaton  House, 
King  of  Pippins,  and  Northern  Greening  are  five  of  the 
most  certain,  and  would  supply  the  culinary  depart¬ 
ment  with  very  useful  Apples  from  September  to  May. 
Many  hardy  kinds  have  been  lost  by  the  rooting  out  of 
the  old  orchards. 

As  to  planting  in  a  low-lying  district,  as  indicated, 
the  ancient  planters  were  alive  to  the  necessity  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  roots  as  long  as  possible  in  healthy  soil.  The 
ground  was  thrown  into  ridges  of  semi-circular  form, 
from  which  the  water  would  fall  to  each  side  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  10  ft.  or  so  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
which  were  planted  on  the  highest  part  of  the  ridges 
in  rows  equidistant  from  each  other.  A  decided  advan¬ 
tage  was  the  great  depth  of  good  soil  which  the  roots 
were  allowed  to  monopolize.  In  positions  where  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  drain  the  ground,  the  ridges  referred 
to  kept  the  trees  from  suffering  materially  from  damp. 
Many  large  trees  may  yet  be  seen  standing  showing 
what  had  been  done  in  years  gone  by,  and  we  think 
may  still  be  done.  If  old  bricks  and  lime  rubbish  were 
firmly  rammed  a  yard  or  so  wide  under  each  tree  when 
planted,  the  roots  would,  as  we  have  often  proved, 
travel  outwards,  and  a  much  longer  time  would  elapse 
before  they  found  their  way  into  bad  sub-soil,  and 
suffer  thereby.  Most  of  the  old  orchards  which  are  in 
a  state  of  decay  may  by  examination  show  that  the 
roots  have  gone  down  into  inert  or  unwholesome  soil. 
We  have  near  us  large  Oaks,  Beeches,  Willows,  and 
other  forest  trees,  which  have  suffered  in  the  manner 
indicated  ;  their  huge  growth  had  been  made  before  they 
reached  the  bad  subsoil. 

We  have  seen  in  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  East 
Anglia  a  good  system,  as  follows  The  surface  tutf, 
which  had  not  been  broken  up  for  many  years,  is 
thinly  turned  over  in  circles  a  yard  or  so  wide,  and 
young  standard  trees  planted  on  the  level  ground,  good 
soil  placed  over  them,  and  mulching  placed  over  all, 
after  the  soil  was  made  firm.  This  practice  induces  a 
growth  near  the  surface,  and  the  roots  are  not  inclined 
to  go  down  in  search  of  food  and  moisture.  The  same 
practice  does  well  for  shrubs  and  Conifers,  where  the 
sub-soil  is  wet  and  unwholesome.  We  have  a  large 
number  which  were  planted  on  a  hard  floor  of  old 
bricks,  and  all  fool  is  from  the  surface,  and  every 
kind  has  grown  well. — Stirling. 

- — - 

EUCRYPHIA  PINNATIFIDA. 

The  three  species  of  Eueryphia  which  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  vary  considerably  amongst  one  another  in  the 
form  of  their  leaves.  That  under  notice  has  pinnate, 
dark  green,  leathery  foliage,  resembling  that  of  a 
Mahonia  to  some  extent,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  common  one.  Another  species  has  oblong  entire 
leaves,  while  a  third  has  cordate  elongated  leaves, 
crenate  at  the  margin.  E.  pinnatifida  is  the  best,  and 
forms  a  compact  bush,  varying  from  2  ft.  to  6  ft.  high, 
according  to  age  and  circumstances.  In  Chili,  its 
native  country,  it  reaches  a  height  of  10  ft.  Here  it 
flowers  in  July  and  August,  presenting  a  grand  display 
of  its  large  white  blossoms,  which  may  be  compared  to 
those  of  a  Hypericum,  owing  to  the  profusion  and 
length  of  its  stamens,  only  they  are  pure  white  instead 
of  being  yellow.  It  may,  however,  be  compared  to  a 
single  Rose,  and,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  Rose  family  ; 
but  the  stamens  are  longer  and  more  prominent  than 
in  the  genus  Rosa,  while  the  fruit  is  also  very  different. 

The  best  position  in  the  garden  for  this  plant  is  on 
the  lawn,  where  it  may  form  a  bush,  and  be  seen  to 
advantage  when  in  bloom.  The  situation  should  be 
sheltered,  but  well  exposed  to  light,  and  the  soil  a 
good,  free,  well-drained  loam.  If  the  latter  be  heavy, 
an  admixture  of  peat  will  be  of  great  advantage.  Some 
growers  protect  it  in  winter  with  a  mat  fastened  on  a 
conical  framework,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  removed 
or  replaced  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  state  of  th? 
weather.  In  severe  winters  this  may  be  necessary  ; 
but  the  species  was  introduced  in  18S0,  aud  in  some 
places  has  been  grown  in  the  open  air  since  that  time 
without  any  protection  whatever.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  southern  counties,  anl  the  shrub  might  well  be 
planted  tentatively  in  the  midlands  and  the  north, 
reserving  a  stock  plant  in  a  frame  until  the  hardiness 
of  that  put  out  can  be  ascertained.  Propagation  is 
effected  by  means  of  cuttings  in  a  frame  or  hand-light, 
using  lralf-ripened  wood. 
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GOLD,  FRANKINCENSE,  AND 

MYRRH. 

It  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  noticed  by  readers 
of  The  Gardening  World,  that  on  the  recent  occasion 
of  the  occurrence  of  Epiphany,  a  few  chaplains  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Church  presented,  in  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign,  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  offerings 
of  Gold,  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh,  thus  continuing  a 
devout  act,  commemorative  of  that  made  by  the  Gentile 
Kings  to  the  Infant  Jesus,  an  act  consonant  with  the 
time  in  which  it  occurred,  and  the  customs  of  the 
countries  in  which  it  took  place.  That  medireval 
monarehs  should  with  great  pomp  and  gaudy  ritual 
imitate  the  gifts  of  the  Magi  at  Epiphanytide,  was  also 
in  keeping  with  the  age3  to  which  such  ceremonies 
pertained.  It  is  an  act  still  continued,  but  what  was 
formerly  done  by  Sovereigns  in  person,  is  now,  as  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  performed  by  deputy.  That 
the  custom  will  soon  become  obsolete,  like  many  others 
which  have  lost  their  original  significance,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

We  are  told  on  high  authority  that  it  is  now  a  pretty 
well  ascertained  fact  that  the  resin  called  Olibanum, 
which  is  the  Frankincense  used  by  the  Jews  and  other 
ancient  churches  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  is  the 
produce  of  Boswellia  thurifera,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  B.  serrata  and  B.  papyrifera.  Linnreus  supposed 
it  to  have  been  obtained  from  Juniperus  lycia,  but  the 
botanists  of  our  day  say  not  so.  It  would  appear  there 
are  two  kinds  of  Olibanum,  the  Indian  and  the  African, 
the  first  the  produce  of  B.  thurifera,  and  the  African 
the  produce  of  B,  papyrifera.  Dr.  Hogg  informs  us 
that  the  Indian  Olibanum  is  in  “the  form  of  yellowish, 
somewhat  translucent  tears,  larger  than  that  of  the 
African,  and  generally  covered  with  a  whitish  powder 
produced  by  friction.  It  has  a  balsamic,  resinous  smell, 
with  an  acrid,  bitterish,  somewhat  aromatic  taste. 
When  chewed  it  softens  in  the  mouth,  adheres  to  the 
teeth,  and  partially  dissolves  in  the  saliva,  which  it 
renders  milky  ;  it  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame  and  emits 
a  fragrant  odour.”  It  is  employed  for  its  grateful 
perfume  as  incense  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  A 
species  called  B.  glabra  also  furnishes  a  resin,  which  is 
used  in  India  in  the  place  of  pitch,  and  as  a  medicine, 
both  externally  and  internally.  The  Hindoos  employ 
it  as  incense  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  The 
Boswellias  are  stove  plants.  The  genus  was  named 
after  Dr.  Boswell,  of  Edinburgh. 

Ovid,  the  Roman  poet,  set  forth  iu  immortal  verse 
the  origin  of  Frankincense.  The  tradition  states  that 
Leucothea,  the  daughter  of  the  Persian  king,  Orchamus, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Apollo,  who,  to  woo  her, 
assumed  the  form  and  features  of  her  mother.  Unable 
to  withstand  the  god’s  “impetuous  storm,”  Leucothea 
indulged  his  love  ;  but  Clytia,  maddened  with  jealousy, 
divulged  the  intrigue  to  Orchamus,  who,  to  avenge  his 
stained  honour,  immured  his  daughter  alive.  Apollo, 
unable  to  save  her  from  death,  sprinkled  nectar  and 
ambrosia  over  her  grave,  which,  penetrating  to  the 
lifeless  body,  changed  it  into  the  beautiful  tree  which 
bears  the  Frankincense. 

Whether  the  Frankincense  which  the  Philistines 
reverently  burnt  before  the  fish-god  Dagon  was  the 
same  as  that  used  in  our  day  is  not  stated.  It  is  said 
that  King  Darius  received  from  the  Arabians  an  anunal 
tribute  of  1,000  talents  of  Frankincense  ;  indeed,  it 
was  regarded  as  such  a  valuable  commodity  as  to  be 
accepted  as  tribute.  The  Magi,  or  wise  men  of  the 
east,  when  they  made  their  oblation  to  the  Infant 
Jesus,  by  presenting  him  with  Gold,  they  symbolically 
acknowledged  him  as  King ;  with  Frankincense,  as  God ; 
and  with  Myrrh,  as  Man . 

'  Myrrh  is  a  resinous-like  gum,  yielded  by  Balsamo- 
dendron  myrrha,  the  generic  name  representing  certain 
balsam-bearing  trees.  B.  myrrha  is  a  small  tree, 
with  a  stunted  trunk,  covered  with  a  whitish  grey  bark, 
and  furnished  with  rough  abortive  branches,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  spines.  It  grows  in  Arabia  Felix,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gison,  in  dwarfish  thickets,  inter¬ 
spersed  among  Acacias  and  Euphorbias.  The  juice 
exudes  spontaneously,  and  hardens  on  the  bark. 
Myrrh  is  in  the  form  of  small  irregular  fragments 
or  tears,  or  in  large  masses,  very  irregular  in  shape 
and  size,  being  often  not  larger  than  a  pea,  and  some¬ 
times  as  large  as  the  fist.  When  of  good  quality  it  is 
reddish-yellow  or  reddish-brown,  and  translucent,  of  a 
strong,  peculiar,  somewhat  fragrant  odour,  and  a  bitter 
aromatic  taste. 

Tradition  states  that  the  precious  resin  was  first  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  tears  of  Myrrha,  daughter  of  Cinyras 
King  of  Cyprus,  and  mother  of  Adonis.  Flying  from 
the  anger  of  her  father,  Myrrha,  after  long  and  weary 


wanderings,  reached  the  Arabian  Continent,  and  at 
length,  in  the  Sabsean  fields,  overcome  with  fatigue 
and  the  misery  of  her  situation,  prayed  with  her  dying 
breath  to  the  gods  to  accept  her  penitence,  and  to 
bestow  upon  her,  as  a  punishment  for  her  sins,  a 
middle  state  “betwixt  the  realms  above  and  those 
below.”  “  Some  other  form,”  cried  she,  “to  wretched 
Myrrha  give  ;  nor  let-  her  wholly  die  or  wholly  live,” 
when  she  became  changed  into  a  tree  ;  and  as  Dryden 
puts  it — 

“And  though  with  outward  shape  she  lost  her  sense, 

With  bitter  tears  she  wept  her  last  offence  ; 

And  still  she  weeps,  nor  sheds  her  tears  in  vain, 

For  still  the  precious  drops  her  name  retain.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  instances  are 
given  of  plants  originating  in  this  manner.  Plants 
and  tradition  are  woven  together  in  many  singular 
forms  ;  dating  back  to  ages  when  credulity  and  super¬ 
stition  exclusively  prevailed.  Iustances  of  this  nature 
form  an  interesting  study,  and  their  publication  agree¬ 
ably  varies  the  contents  of  a  paper  devoted  to  practical 
horticulture  in  very  many  of  its  aspects. — U.  D. 

- - 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MANURE 

IN  ORCHID  CULTURE. 

By  F.  W.  Moore,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin. 

(Concluded  from  p.  343. ) 

Further  Experiments. 

In  February,- 1888,  I  selected  the  following  additional 
plants  with  which  to  use  the  manure — viz.,  Acineta 
densa,  Anguloa  eburnea,  A.  Ruckeri  sanguinea,  Cym¬ 
bidium  eburneum,  C.  elegans,  Dendrochilum  Cob- 
bianum,  D.  glumaceum,  D.  latifolium,  Luddemannia 
Pescatorei,  Masdevallia  Veitchiana,  M.  ignea,  M. 
tovarensis,  OJontoglossum  vexillarium,  and  Restrepia 
elegans.  Its  influence  on  some  of  these  was  immed¬ 
iately  manifested,  the  only  difference  being  that  some 
seemed  to  derive  more  benefit  than  others.  All  of  them 
improved  ;  even  the  Masdevallias,  which  before  seemed 
to  be  uninfluenced,  showed  decided  improvement, 
notably  M.  Veitchiana,  the  flowers  of  which  were  un¬ 
usually  large  and  well  coloured.  Anguloa  Ruckeri 
sanguinea  and  Cymbidium  elegans,  both  came  to  Glas- 
nevin  from  Scotland.  Neither  was  in  very  good  health, 
and  both  were  small,  otherwise  their  owners  might 
not  have  parted  with  two  such  scarce  plants.  The  im¬ 
provement  iu  these  two  plants  was  simply  marvellous, 
and  quite  exceeded  my  expectations.  The  new  growths, 
when  finished,  were  large  and  plump,  the  foliage 
healthy,  and  free  from  spots,  and  both  flowered  well 
this  year,  and  at  the  present  moment  they  give  promise 
of  further  improvement. 

The  history  of  Luddemannia  Pescatorei  is  interesting. 
Seven  years  ago,  I  purchased  two  large  pseudo-bulbs  of 
an  unnamed  Orchid,  for  a  few  shillings.  For  two 
years  they  did  not  give  any  sign  of  growth,  but  the 
third  year  a  small  new  growth  appeared  and  developed. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  years,  slightly  larger  growths 
matured,  and  the  two  original  bulbs  decayed  away. 
The  sixth  year,  a  little  Fish  Potash  was  used  when 
potting,  and  a  splendid  growth  twice  the  size  of  the 
others  resulted.  When  potting  it  in  1889,  a  flower- 
spike  was  discovered  buried  in  the(soil ;  it  was  carefully 
brought  to  the  surface,  the  plant  was  re-potted  and 
watched,  and  the  flowers  on  the  inflorescence  eventually 
opened.  I  sent  it  to  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  Mr. 
Rolfe  published  a  description  of  it,  with  notes,  in  The 
Gardeners'  Chronicle.  If  healthy  growth  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  flowering,  I  can  hope  again  to  see 
this  beautiful  plant  in  flower,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
healthy  plants  I  have. 

The  only  plants  I  need  allude  to,  beyond  those 
already  mentioned,  are  Ccelogyne  Dayana,  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum,  and  various  species  of  Catasetum, 
all  of  which  were  added  to  the  list  in  1889.  The  two 
first-named  behaved  exactly  as  did  all  Orchids 
previously  tried.  Not  so,  however,  the  species  of 
Catasetum.  I  fondly  hoped  to  solve  the  difficulty  of 
cultivating  these  most  interesting  plants  as  readily  as 
I  had  in  the  case  of  Ple.ione,  Houlletia,  and  Den¬ 
drochilum,  but  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  and  I  must 
honestly  state,  those  that  were  treated  with  Fish 
Potash  are  certainly  not  better,  and,  if  anything,  they 
are  worse  than  those  that  are  without  it. 

Measurements. 

So  far  I  have  given,  generally,  a  history  of  the  effects 
of  using  Fish  Potash  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  as 


observed  by  me.  I  now  propose  to  substantiate  some 
of  my  statements,  by  giving  the  measurements  of  some 
of  the  plants  I  have  alluded  to,  which  will  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  the  effect  its  use  had  on  them.  Take, 
first  of  all,  Dendrobium  nobile  :  the  strongest  growth 
on  the  special  plant  two  years  ago  was  15|  ins.,  the 
strongest  growth  at  present  is  21  ins.  Of  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum,  the  strongest  growth  before  using  manure 
was  19  ins.,  the  strongest  after  two  years  with  manure, 
25  ins.  In  1887  I  purchased  a  small  piece  of  Ccelogyne 
Dayana  :  when  potting  in  1888  1  used  a  little  manure. 
The  leading  pseudo-bulb  gave  a  double  break,  and  the 
oldest  bulb  decayed  away,  so  that  when  potting  time 
came  in  1889,  I  had  a  small  but  improving  plant  of 
four  pseudo-bulbs,  two  just  formed,  the  largest  of 
which  was  3  ins.  long,  with  a  leaf  8  ins.  long.  Again 
I  used  a  little  manure,  and  I  got  three  breaks  which 
developed  strongly.  The  largest  of  them  is  now  5  ins. 
long,  and  the  largest  leaf  16  ins.  long.  The  circumference 
of  a  bulb  of  Houlletia  odoratissima,  before  using  manure, 
was  24  ins. ;  length  of  leaf,  20  ins.  Now  the  largest 
bulb  measures  31  ins.,  and  the  largest  leaf  34  ins. 
Still  more  marked  are  the  increases  in  Lycaste  gigantea, 
Anguloa  Clowesii,  and  A.  Ruckeri  sanguinea,  the 
measurements  of  which  I  give  for  three  years,  no 
manure  being  used  the  first  year,  but  manure  being 
used  iu  both  of  the  succeeding  years. 

Bulb  Bulb  Leaf  Leaf 

circumference.  length,  width,  length. 

Lycaste  gigantea  ...  1st  year,  6  ins.  4  ins.  17  ins. 


2nd 

„  7i 

33 

6|„ 

31 

3rd 

„  11 

3  f 

9  „ 

36 

Anguloa  Clowesii...  1st 

„  6 

33 

7  ins.  6  ,, 

2nd 

,,  7 

J  5 

10  „  6  ,, 

3rd 

„  m 

3  3 

10*.,  74  „ 

Anguloa  Ruckeri  1st 

„  5 

33 

34  „ 

sanguinea.  2nd 

„  <5 

3  3 

44  „ 

3rd 

„  8 

3  3 

7  „ 

Subsidiary  Effects  of  Manuring. 

Two  questions  still  remain  to  be  discussed  : — Firstly, 
what  effect  has  manuring  on  flowering  ?  Secondly,  is 
the  growth  of  a  soft  watery  nature,  likely  to  damp  off? 
To  the  first  I  reply,  the  effect  on  flowering  has  been 
excellent,  both  as  regards  number  and  size  of  flowers  ; 
and  again  I  substantiate  my  statements  by  referring  to 
the  plants.  A  plant  of  Anguloa  Clowesii,  with  four 
old  pseudo-bulbs  and  two  new,  carried  seventeen 
flowers,  two  peduncles  carrying  two  flowers  each,  an 
unusual  thing  with  this  plant.  One  growth  of  Lycaste 
fulvescens  carried  fifteen  flowers,  three  peduncles 
carrying  two  flowers  each.  A  plant  of  Cymbidium 
eburneum  with  four  growths  had  eight  inflorescences, 
with  fifteen  flowers.  The  Pleiones  I  have  already 
described.  I  took  two  pots  of  Dendrochilum  Cobbia- 
num,  and  potted  them  in  February,  1889  ;  to  No.  1 
I  gave  a  pinch  of  manure,  from  No.  2  I  withheld  it. 
The  former  grew  slightly  the  stronger,  and  the  leaves 
were  a  little  larger.  Both  flowered  in  November,  and 
both  had  an  equal  number  of  inflorescences,  but  those 
on  No.  1  were  atleast  twice  as  long  as  on  No.  2.  I  now 
show  you  the  two  largest  inflorescences,  one  from  each 
plant.  [The  difference  was  most  marked.  The  inflor- 
escense  of  No.  1  was  214  ins.  long,  the  flowering 
portion  being  lOf  ins.  That  of  No.  2  was  only  11J  ins. 
long,  the  flowering  portion  being  6  ins.  The  peduncle 
of  the  first  was  as  thick  again  as  that  of  the  second. 
As  to  the  relative  size  of  the  flowers  in  the  two  we  are 
less  certain,  because  those  on  the  middle  portion  of  the 
inflorescence  of  No.  2  (accompanying  the  manuscript) 
had  dropped,  or  had  met  with  an  accident,  or,  what  is 
probable,  had  naturally  become  aborted  during  the 
period  of  flowering. — Ed.]  To  the  second  question  I 
can  also  give  a  favourable  reply.  As  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  the  growths,  although  large,  are  sound  and 
healthy,  and  no  more  liable  to  damp  off  than  those 
formed  on  plants  with  which  no  manure  has  been 
used. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  there  are  many 
Orchids  with  which  I  have  not,  as  yet,  tried  Fish 
Potash  Guano.  From  the  lists  I  have  given  will  be 
missed  the  names  of  such  well-known  genera  as  Aerides, 
Vanda,  Saccolabium,  Cattleya,  and  Lfelia,  simply 
because  I  have  never  tried  the  manure  with  them. 

I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  cannot 
in  any  way  state  that  the  experience  of  others  is,  or 
will  be,  similar  to  mine,  as  I  have  neither  sought  nor 
obtained  information  on  the  subject.  The  following 
precautions  are  adopted  by  me  : — I  only  give  manure 
in  small  quantities,  and  only  once  a  year  ;  I  always 
incorporate  it  with  the  soil,  or,  in  the  case  of  plants 
that  are  not  being  potted,  I  raise  the  sphagnum,  and 
scatter  the  Fish  Potash  Guano  over  the  soil.  I  have 
never  given  it  in  liquid  form. 
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The  Rev.  G.  Jeans  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Florists’  Flowers. — III. 

“I  hope  you  are  a  botanist;  I  know  some  eminent 
florists  who  are  so,  and  more  than  one  really  good 
botanist  who  duly  appreciates  floriculture.  But  as  the 
agriculturist  is  proverbially  a  despiser  of  his  garden, 
because  of  the  larger  results  he  is  accustomed  to  deal 
with  in  his  farm,  so  it  is  oftentimes  with  the  botanist, 
and,  therefore,  I  must  have  a  word  with  him. 

“  III. — His  objection  is  not  likely  to  become  general, 
because  it  involves  some  labour  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
subject  before  its  force  will  be  perceived.  But  yet  I 
have  heard  it  oftener  than  might  be  expected,  probably 
because  the  outlines  of  every  science  are  now  so 
generally  known.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  floriculture 
(I  mean  that  of  fancy  flowers)  is,  as  a  study,  a  descent 
from  nature,  and  a  degradation  to  it ;  and  as  an  art,  is 
essentially  unscientific,  and  fit  only  for  children.  Our 
whole  system,  he  says,  is  conversant  about  varieties — 
things  of  small  account  in  any  case  ;  while  such  as  we 
covet  ought  not  to  exist  at  all,  departures  as  they  are,  he 
says,  from  nature,  and  interferences  with  the  habits  of 
the  plants. 

“  That  these  charges  should  be  made  in  good  faith 
by  those  who  only  see  floriculture  irom  their  super¬ 
cilious  distance  is  not  surprising,  since  there  is  an 
appearance  of  the  truth  in  them  ;  but  that  they  will 
not  stand  examination  will  be  admitted  by  those  who 
maintain  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  preceding 
remarks.  However,  they  require,  and  they  deserve,  a 
more  particular  notice  appropriated  to  themselves. 

“  It  is  not  contended  that  the  labours  of  the  florist 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  those  of  a 
botanist.  We  do  not  pretend  that  our  pursuit  is  not 
of  an  inferior  order  to  his  ;  indeed,  it  arises  out  of  and 
is  dependent  on  it.  But  we  cannot  allow  that  it  is 
either  unnatural  or  unscientific,  nor  even  that  its  own 
peculiar  science,  in  the  smaller  area  to  which  it  is 
confined,  is  not  to  the  full  as  perfect  and  as  pure  as 
that  of  botany.  The  comprehensive  survey  of  nature  is 
his  ;  the  improvement  of  a  few  of  the  units  out  of  his 
catalogue  is  ours  ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  best  method 
of  doing  this  may  be  found  to  demand  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  as  high  as  that  required  for  the  more  extended 
field  of  observation  in  discriminating  between  orders 
and  genera,  and  the  resemblances  and  differences  of 
plants.  , 

“Few  who  have  not  previously  paid  attention  to  the 
subject  can  have  read  Mr.  Story’s  interesting  articles 
on  the  hybridisation  of  the  Erica  ( Florist ,  i.,  314),  with¬ 
out  perceiving  that,  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  that 
practice,  more  of  knowledge  and  thought,  and  judgment, 
as  well  as  of  skill  and  patience,  is  required  than  he 
expected  ;  that  less  is  due  to  chance  and  more  to 
system  ;  that  a  collection  of  facts,  and  a  comparison  of 
results  are  needed,  and  arising  out  of  this  a  suitable 
variation  of  method  according  to  circumstances  ;  in 
other  words,  that  it  demands  a  scientific  adaptation  of 
means  to  produce  a  desired  end.  And  it  will  presently 
be  my  business  to  show  that  this  desired  end  itself  is 
equally  founded  on  physical  facts,  and  reducible  to  rule; 
and  that  the  alterations  sought  by  florists  in  the  petals 
and  habits  of  certain  flowering  plants  are  no  more  open 
to  the  objections  of  the  scientific  botanist,  than  they 
are  to  those  which  have  already  been  considered. 

“  Neither  is  it  justly  alleged  that  either  the  end  or 
the  means  used  to  attain  it  are  unnatural.  We  are 
told,  for  instance,  that  the  many  thousand  varieties  of 
our  Roses  are,  botanically,  the  same  individual  under 
so  many  thousands  of  fantastic  dresses,  and  none  of 
them  natural,  or  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  species, 
or  the  more  perfect  development  of  its  parts.  On  the 
contrary,  that  the  greater  number  of  them  can  never 
perfect  their  seeds,  owing  to  the  production  of  double 
flowers  by  the  conversion  of  stamens  into  petals. 
This  might  have  some  weight,  but  it  entirely  rests  on 
a  fallacy,  which  it  is  of  some  importance  to  notice. 
The  Rose  was  not  made  for  itself,  nor  is  its  place  in 
creation  only  to  produce  seeds  or  to  propagate  its  kind. 
It  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator 
to  overlook  the  fact  that,  like  ourselves  and  every  other 
part  of  God’s  work,  it  is  made  for  others  as  well  as 
itself,  and  that  one  part  of  its  design  was  to  please  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  as  of  fruits  to  please  the  palate  of 
the  eater.  Why,  else,  the  otherwise  useless  enlargement 
of  the  petals  of  many — their  elegant  forms,  their  varied 
and  brilliant  colours  ?  No  one  can  say  that  any  of  these 
things  minister — except  in  a  small  and  questionable 
degree — to  the  welfare  of  the  plant  or  of  its  seeds,  any 
more  than  the  grateful  scent  of  the  Mignonette  or  of  the 


Violet  does  to  theirs,  or  the  lusciousness  of  the  drupe 
of  the  Apricot  or  of  the  Peach  does  to  theirs.  These 
additions  to  the  necessary  parts  of  fructification  were 
for  the  sole  advantage  of  others  ;  those  that  please  the 
eye  or  the  smelling  seem  to  have  been  made  for  the  sole 
pleasure  of  man,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  purpose 
of  God  in  them  to  minister  to  his  gratification  alone. 
And  if  some  species  of  flowers  are  found  by  experience 
to  be  capable  of  developing  by  cultivation  greater 
powers  of  pleasing  the  eye  than  are  possessed  by  the 
uncultivated  natural  specimen,  there  is  nothing  un¬ 
natural  in  pushing  that  development  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  and  thus  bringing  forth  into  light  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  meant  to  fulfil  that  particular  purpose  of 
its  creation. 

“  That  the  arts  used  for  this  purpose  are  not  un¬ 
natural  may  be  seen  in  the  analogous  instance  of 
cultivated  fruits.  The  Apple,  for  instance,  is  one  of 
those  trees  whose  seed  is  in  itself.  Around  that  seed 
is  a  fleshy  envelope,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  fragrant  to 
the  smell  and  good  for  food,  none  of  which  qualities 
add  to  the  perfection  or  security  of  the  seed,  but  are 
intended  for  the  use  and  gratification  of  men  and 
animals.  But  this  is  not  so  with  all  the  produce  of 
those  seeds  of  the  tree,  or  anything  like  it.  Sow  the 
seeds,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
not  above  one  in  500  of  the  plants  that  spring  from 
them  can  be  expected  to  be  worth  cultivating  for  its 
own  fruit.  Are  all  the  rest  then  useless  ?  By  no 
means.  They  are  for  an  important  purpose,  in  the 
economy  of  man’s  sustenance  from  the  fruits  of  the 
field.  They  undergo  (by  grafting)  an  operation  much 
more  startlingly  unnatural  at  first  view  than  is  the 
hybridisation  of  the  Erica,  and  the  Crab  stock  is  made 
to  sustain  the  bearing  wood  of  choicer  kinds  instead  of 
its  own, — 

“  Miraturque  novas  frondes,  et  non  sua  poma,”  * 
while  the  plants  that  spring  from  the  successful  seeds 
become  the  parents  of  new  varieties,  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  Ranunculus  or  the  Pelargonium.  This 
apparently  unnatural  process  is  both  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  as  the  time  when  it  was  first  practised  is 
hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  and  as 
it  was  anciently  in  use  among  nations  unconnected  with 
each  other  ;  and  as  each  ascribed  the  discovery  to  its 
founder  or  to  some  god,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
taught  of  God  to  our  first  fathers,  when  the  original 
curse  upon  the  ground  and  all  its  productions,  for 
man’s  sin,  made  labour  the  condition  of  his  bread. 

“  This  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  distinct 
claim  made  in  Isaiah  xxviii.,  23-29,  for  the  teaching 
of  the  art  of  husbandry  to  man  by  the  Creator — 
an  art  which  supplies  us  with  a  still  stronger  instance 
in  point  than  the  foregoing. 

The  most  useful,  or  rather  necessary,  of  all  vegetable 
productions  to  man,  the  Cerealia  (plants  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  “  breadstuffs  ”  of  the  American  vocabulary), 
appear  to  be  almost  all  of  them  of  the  class  most 
abhorrent  to  the  botanist — hybrids.  At  least  the  native 
original  of  many  of  them  is,  I  believe,  unknown, 
and  of  others  would  not  be  recognised  except  by 
a  botanist.  Cultivation  during  the  course  of  4,000 
years,  and  a  care  bestowed  upon  improving  the  seed, 
like  that  which  the  florist  practises  upon  the  Fuchsia 
or  the  Calceolaria,  have  made  them  what  they  now  are. 
There  can,  therefore,  be  nothing  unnatural  in  the  art 
which  has  brought  into  being,  or,  at  least,  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection,  the  staff  of  human  life. 

“And  if  the  end  aimed  at  in  improving  the  petals  of 
a  Dianthus  be  of  less  importance  to  the  welfare  of  man 
than  in  improving  the  seed  of  a  Carex,  yet  the  mode  by 
which  it  is  effected  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  what 
is  right  in  the  one  case  cannot  be  wrong  in  the  other. 
If  it  is  not  unnatural  in  the  fruit,  neither  is  it  in  the 
flower.  The  art  is  in  perfect  analogy  with  all  the 
other  consequences  of  our  condition  as  children  of 
Adam — a  condition  which  requires  at  our  hands  a 
laborious  compulsion  on  nature  to  yield  up  to  our 
importunities  the  riches  it  is  entrusted  with  for  our 
use.” 


Exit  the  yellow  Carnation  !  Enter  the  Rev.  George 
Jeans  !  For  this  seems  to  be  the  present  phase  of  the 
discussion  initiated  by  Mr.  Dean  ;  and  as  recruits  are 
coming  in  to  him,  he  need  no  longer  despair  of  being  in 
a  minority  of  one.  “  W.  L.  W.”  and  Mr.  Ranger 
Johnson  admit  some  of  his  contentions,  but  both  are 
apparently  fearful,  as  though  almost  convinced,  and 
yet  too  timid  to  acknowledge  as  much.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  whole  conservative  force  in  floriculture  was 
arrayed  against  Mr.  Dean  ;  and  a  harmless  and  purely 

*  “  And  wonders  at  the  strange  foliage,  and  fruit  not  its  own.’’ 


legitimate  proposal  has  been  magnified  into  a  furious 
charge  along  the  whole  floricultural  line.  But  the 
opener  of  the  debate  is  pretty  well  forgotten,  and  the 
full  force  of  the  indignation  of  the  high  priests  of 
floriculture  falls  upon  my  head. 

We  are  hearing  a  good  deal  about  the  opinions  of  the 
Rev.  George  J eans  ;  but  I  should  think  that  with  the 
probable  exceptions  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Mr. 
Dodwell,  no  one  else  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
series  of  papers  known  as  combining  the  Philosophy  of 
Florists’  Flowers.  They  appeared,  as  you  have  stated, 
about  forty  years  ago  in  the  Florist,  and  they  were 
reproduced  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  in  1878,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  In  my  opinion  they  are 
very  abstruse  reading,  and  I  think  an  analytical  mind 
is  required  to  comprehend  them.  However,  as  you 
have  thought  well  to  reprint  them,  on  this  point  your 
readers  can  judge  for  themselves.  But  as  the  white- 
ground  Carnations  were  classified  ere  these  papers 
appeared,  and  the  Rev.  George  Jeans  made  no  objection, 
I  cannot  see  why  his  opinions  should  be  put  forward 
as  in  any  way  opposed  to  Mr.  Dean’s  proposal. 

I  am  not  in  anyway  opposed  to  Mr.  Jeans’  philosophy, 
and  I  do  not  attack  him.  I  say  that  his  papers  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  simple  question  of  the  suggested 
classification  of  the  yellow-ground  Carnations.  What 
might  be  expedient  in  our  day,  might  not  have  been  so 
forty  years  ago  ;  and  after  all,  notwithstanding  what 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  states  to  the  contrary,  we,  as 
florists,  are  influenced  by  our  present  environments. 
We  see  a  taste  springing  up  for  certain  types  of  flowers, 
single  Chrysanthemums,  single  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  &c., 
that  is  a  growing  force  in  horticultural  sentiment,  and 
that  because  of  their  decided  and  universally  recognised 
value  in  floral  decorations.  I  do  not  care  about  them, 
but  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  as  a  florist  to  bury  my  head, 
ostrich-like,  in  the  sands  of  mere  protest,  because  no 
protest  is  available  to  stem  the  flowing  tide.  What 
grieves  me,  is  to  see  our  recognised  leaders  in  flori¬ 
culture — men  like  Mr.  Dodwell  and  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner — standing  up  for  the  hard  and  fast  floricultural 
lines  of  half  a  century  ago  ;  and  apparently  as  deaf 
and  blind  to  the  movement  going  on  around  us.  The 
number  who  grow  Auriculas  and  Carnations  after  the 
standard  of  the  florist,  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  if  anything, 
a  declining  one.  There  is  not  a  gardening  paper  but 
reproves  our  want  of  expansiveness  ;  and  it  is  the 
gardening  papers  of  the  day  which  influence  public 
sentiment,  and  not  the  forty-year-old  essays  of  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Jeans. 

I  have  carefully  read  everything  that  has  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  The  Gardening  World  against  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Dean.  I  still  think  he  is  right,  and 
as  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Carnation  I  give  him  what 
support  I  can,  though  I  find  myself  in  regretful  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  reverend  fathers  of  floricultural  orthodoxy. 
Fair  Play. 


Carnation,  Duke  of  Fife. 

This  comparatively  new  variety  is  evidently  a  very 
strong  grower  and  a  suitable  kind  for  winter  flowering. 
A  batch  of  plants  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  cool 
houses  devoted  to  this  and  other  allied  plants,  or 
subjects  requiring  similar  treatment,  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham.  The  plants 
in  question  are  grown  in  24-sized  pots  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  and  are  both  the  brightest  and  most  floriferous 
of  all.  The  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  3i  ft.,  and  give 
off  branches  all  along  their  sides,  but  most  freely  at 
the  top,  where  the  shoots  bear  a  large  number  of 
flowers  of  a  brilliant  red.  They  are  of  good  size,  fully 
double,  moderately  fragrant,  and  the  petals  are  broad, 
rounded,  and  moderately  deeply  toothed  at  the  margins. 
The  main  stems  are  robust,  and  the  glaucous  foliage  is 
equally  so.  Growers,  as  a  rule,  prefer  plants  of 
moderate  height  and  close  bushy  habit,  but  the  bold 
effect  of  the  variety  under  notice  cannot  be  ignored  for 
conservatory  work  in  winter. 


Pruning  the  Mar£chal  Niel. —  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  interesting  paper  in  a  late  issue, 
on  “Pruning  Roses,”  by  the  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar, 
and  especially  with  his  comments  on  Marechal  Niel 
under  glass.  He  seems  to  have  almost  hit  upon 
the  same  method  of  treating  this  variety  that  I  have 
adopted  for  some  years,  and  which  1  have  thought  of 
describing,  with  illustrations,  in  a  pamphlet.  I  do  not 
know  if  any  of  our  scientists  have  discovered  the  cause 
of  cankering  in  this  Rose,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  its  cultivation  under  glass ;  nor  have  I 
learnt  that  any  of  them  have  discovered  a  preventive 
remedy.—  /.  B.  Jones,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Ellesmere. 
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DEATH  OP  MR  WILDSMITH. 

With  deep  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death,  on  the 
29th  ult.,  of  William  Wildsmith,  for  many  years 
gardener  at  Heekfield  Place,  Winchfield,  Hants.  Poor 
Wildsmith  !  By  his  decease  British  horticulture  has 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  practical  exponents,  and  a  wide 
circle  ot  acquaintances  the  sincere  friendship  of  one 
of  the  warmest  hearted  and  most  good  natured  of 
men.  It  seems  but  as  yesterday  since  we  were  listening 
to  him  in  the  Drill  Hall  in  St.  James’  Street  discoursing 
in  his  own  sensible  practical  way  upon  his  experiences 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Pear,  and  now,  alas  !  he  is  no 
more,  having  been  stricken  down  with  gastric  fever 
and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  which  terminated  fatally 
at  ten  o’clock  on  Wednesday  week  after  thirteen  days’ 
i  lness.  During  the  past  twenty  years  few  men  have 
come  to  the  front  and  held  a  more  honourable  position 
among  his  fellows  than  William  Wildsmith,  for  without 
exception,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  he  proved  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  best  all-round  practitioners  who  ever 
took  charge  of  a  garden,  and  made  Heekfield  the  Mecca 
of  gardeners  in  the  South  of  England. 

William  Wildsmith  was  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth, 
having  been  born  at  Luddenden,  near  Sowerby  Bridge, 
and  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Lancashire.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  in  early  life,  in  fact 
he  never  knew  her,  and 
was  brought  up  by  an  aunt 
residing  near  Bradford, 
which  he  used  to  consider 
his  “native  village.”  He 
commenced  his  gardening 
career  in  a  small  place 
near  Luddenden,  and  was 
subsequently  at  Powis 
Castle,  Welshpool,  with  Mr. 

Brown  ;  at  Chirk  Castle, 

Denbigh,  with  another  Mr. 

Brown  ;  at  Wynnstay, 

Ruabon,  under  Mr.  Bell ;  at 
Wolverstone  Park,  Ipswich, 
under  Mr.  Sheppard  ;  and 
about  1860  at  Shrubland 
Park,  Suffolk,  with  Mr. 

Taylor.  Here  he  stayed  for 
some  time,  for  Shrubland 
was  then  at  the  zenith 
of  its  fame,  and  its  flower 
gardening  was  of  world-wide 
repute.  From  Shrubland, 
about  1865,  he  went  to 
Heekfield  as  foreman  to 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  Mr.  T.  Shortt, 
whom  he  succeeded  as 
gardener  in  the  end  of  1867. 

It  was  at  Shrubland  where 
he  got  thoroughly  smitten 
with  his  art,  and  once  in 
power  at  Heekfield  quickly 
made  his  influence  felt  in 
all  departments.  His  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  flower  gardener 
was  soon  established  ; 

kideed  so  famous  did  Heekfield  become  during  his 
management,  that  setting  aside  such  horticulturally 
historical  places  as  Chatsworth,  Trentham,  Syon, 
Shrubland,  and  a  few  others,  we  doubt  if  any  place  has 
been  more  visited  by  gardeners  of  all  degrees  during 
the  last  twenty  years  than  Heekfield.  Though  not 
physically  by  any  means  a  giant,  both  in  body  and  mind 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  men,  and  yet,  endowed 
though  he  was  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  his 
art,  and  unbounded  love  for  the  charming  garden  of 
which  he  may  really  be  said  to  have  been  the  creator — it 
is  wonderful  how  much  he  accomplished.  But  though 
the  flower  garden  at  Heekfield  was  undoubtedly  the 
piece  de  resistance,  in  every  department  was  seen  the 
work  of  a  master  hand,  and  there  are  few  subjects  with 
which  he  did  not  win  prizes  on  the  exhibition  stage  at 
one  time  or  another.  He  was  an  extensive  exhibitor 
in  his  time,  and  though  never  a  pot-hunter,  had  an 
irresistible  passion  for  being  first,  and  when  he  did 
compete  he  generally  took  a  lot  of  beating. 

For  several  years  one  of  his  favourite  show  places  was 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  it  was  when  returning  from  one 
of  the  autumn  exhibitions  at  Sydenham  in  1881  that 
he  met  with  the  terrible  trap  accident  while  driving  from 
Winchfield,  and  which  left  him  a  complete  wreck  of 
his  former  self.  Never  since  had  he  enjoyed  really 
good  health,  yet,  though  often  pressed  by  friends  to 
“put  on  the  brake,”  his  indomitable  energy  would 
assert  itself,  and  he  knew  no  rest  until  finally  laid  by. 


The  death,  thirteen  months  ago,  of  his  employer, 
Lord  Eversley,  whose  confidence  and  respect  he  had 
always  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent,  was  a  severe 
blow  to  him,  and  the  reductions  in  the  establishment 
which  subsequently  took  place,  if  anything,  hit  him 
harder  still. 

Of  late  years  his  services  as  a  judge  were  in 
great  request  all  over  the  country  ;  he  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  periodical  horticultural  litera¬ 
ture,  was  an  ardent  politician,  and  an  earnest  advocate 
of  temperance  principles.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a  subscriber  to  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  for  twenty 
years,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  he  put  the  same  energy  into  that  as 
everything  else,  became  a  local  secretary,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  raise  funds  in  its  aid. 
Perhaps  one  of  his  best  qualities  as  a  man  was  his 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  men  who  served 
under  him,  and,  indeed,  not  them  alone,  for  any  man 
out  of  a  place  with  good  testimonials  was  sure  to  find 
in  him  a  trusty  friend,  and  there  are  scores  of  men 
enjoying  comfortable  and  responsible  situations  now 
who  owe  their  positions  entirely  to  his  influence.  A 
man  who  was  worthy  of  assistance  he  could  not  resist 
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helping,  and  many  an  one  who  reads  these  lines  will 
regret,  as  we  do,  the  loss  of  a  friend  so  good  and  so 
true. 

The  funeral  of  this  most  estimable  gardener  took 
place  at  Heekfield,  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  when 
the  bedy  was  borne  to  its  last  resting  place  in  the 
village  burial  ground.  The  weather,  so  foggy  in 
town,  was  delightful  at  Heekfield,  the  sun  shining 
out  warm  and  pleasant.  About  2  p.m.  there  began  to 
muster  at  the  well-known  cottage  on  the  common  a 
remarkable  funeral  gathering  of  gardeners,  who  had 
come  from  far  and  near  to  pay  the  last  evidence  of 
respect  to  their  dead  and  kind-hearted  friend.  These 
included  Messrs.  Turton,  Maiden  Erleigh  (executor) 
A.  Dean,  Bedfont  ;  W.  Coleman,  Eastnor  ;  W.  Crump 
Madresfield  ;  Bell,  Strathfieldsaye  ;  Davidson,  High 
field  ;  Molyneux,  Swanmore  ;  Lees,  The  Wilderness 
Tegg,  Bearwood  ;  Martin,  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
Basket,  Reading  ;  Profit,  Minley  Manor  ;  Tubb 
Minley  ;  McLaurin,  Farnborough  ;  Bowerman,  Hack 
wood  Park  ;  Weaver,  Oakley  ;  Kneller,  Malshanger 
Tiinder,  Dogmersfield  ;  Rose,  Lockinge  ;  Ooombes 
Englefield  ;  Jones,  Elvetham  ;  Allen,  Swallowfield 
Heath,  Tamworth  ;  R.  Fenn,  Milhampstead  ;  Maxim 
Heekfield  ;  Phipps,  formerly  of  Bowood  ;  Pounds, 
Reading,  and  many  others.  No  less  than  thirty 
wreaths,  many  of  a  very  beautiful  kind,  were  sent  or 
brought.  Of  these  there  were  very  fine  ones  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading  ;  the  Reading 


Gardeners’  Association  ;  the  Hon.  Miss  Lefevre,  Mr. 
Turton,  Mr.  W.  Lees,  Senr.  and  Junr.  ;  The  Bir¬ 
mingham  Gardeners’  Society  ;  Mr.  Clayton,  Grimstou  ; 
Mr.  Crump,  Mr.  Trinder,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Coombs,  Mr.  Ftnn,  Mr.  Tubb,  Mr.  Profit, 
Mr.  Molyneux,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Chard  ; 
Mr.  McLaurin,  Mr.  W.  S.  Palmer,  Reading  :  Mr.  G. 
Stanton,  Henley  ;  and  from  the  immediate  relatives, 
house  servants,  &c.  Mrs.  Wildsmith  received  not  less 
than  100  letters  of  sympathy  consequent  upon  her 
esteemed  husband’s  death.  The  funeral  cortege  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  Washington-car  hearse  and  two  mourning 
coaches,  which  latter  were  filled  with  relatives,  includ¬ 
ing  the  widow,  her  father,  Mr.  Tate,  the  Heekfield 
bailiff.  The  coffin,  made  of  plain  polished  elm,  was 
covered  with  wreaths,  whilst  mourners  carried  others. 
Six  of  the  garden  and  farm  men  acted  as  bearers. 
Gardeners  and  other  friends  meeting  at  the  church, 
probably  150,  followed  on  foot  behind.  The  body  was 
first  taken  to  the  church,  and  later  back  to  the  new 
burial  ground,  where  it  was  finally  interred.  This 
burial  ground  and  its  approaches  was  planted  by  Mr. 
Wildsmith  but  a  year  or  two  since. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over  an  informal  gathering 
of  gardeners  took  place,  when  it  was  suggested  that  a 
fitting  and  proper  memorial  to  their  dead  friend  would 
be  a  Wildsmith  Memorial 
Fund,  promoted  for  placing 
a  special  orphan  on  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Reading  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  be  invited  to 
take  the  matter  up  and 
carry  it  out,  Mr.  Turton, 
Maiden  Erleigh,  promising 
to  act  as  secretary.  A  sum 
of  about  £130  will  be  needed 
for  the  purpose.  We  learn 
that  no  fresh  gardener  will 
be  engaged  at  Heekfield  at 
present,  other  arrangements 
being  probably  made. 
- - 

APPLES. 

The  Apple  is  pre-eminently 
our  national  fruit,  and 
should  be  considered  a 
staple  article  of  diet  by  all 
classes.  At  the  same  time, 
those  which  are  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  highest  cultural 
skill  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  them  may  fairly 
be  termed  luxuries.  The 
humblest  cottager  in  country 
districts  will  have  a  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  with  his 
surroundings  if  he  has  no 
Apple  trees  in  his  garden, 
and  we  think  he  has  a  right 
to  feel  so  for  a  garden 
without  them  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  properly  furnished  ;  and  all  the  time  we  continue 
to  import  the  enormous  quantities  we  annually  do,  it 
cannot  well  be  said  that  we  have  enough  of  Apple 
trees.  There  ought,  at  least,  to  be  only  an  occasional 
necessity  for  this,  for  if  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  were 
properly  understood  and  carried  out  by  all,  the  reproach 
justly  deserved  by  us  lor  not  growing  our  own  would 
be  wiped  out.  Owing,  in  part,  to  its  accommodating 
disposition,  it  too  often  meets  with  neglect  and  bad 
treatment  from  those  who  should  be  its  best  friends. 
Cottagers  and  amateurs  are  often  so  situated  from  un¬ 
certainty  of  tenure  that  they  are  not  their  own  masters 
with  respect  to  Apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  and  find 
themselves  for  the  time  in  possession  of  old,  gnarled, 
and  decaying  trees,  which  they  have  not  the  right  to 
remove  or  destroy.  The  object  of  the  present  paper 
will  be  to  point  out  to  those  thus  situated  how  they 
may  improve  matters  with  respect  to  neglected  trees 
which  may  for  a  time  come  under  their  keeping. 

Manuring. 

That  an  Apple  tree  requires  manuring,  or  anything 
fresh  for  its  roots  to  feed  upon,  is  one  of  the  last  things 
many  will  think  of  ;  yet  trees  may  often  be  seen  which 
are  dying  a  slow,  but,  for  all  that,  a  certain  death  from 
absolute  starvation.  Remove  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  o(  the 
soil  as  far  as  the  branches  spread  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  give  a  liberal  dressing  of  fat  dung,  not  half-decayed 
dry  stuff,  but  the  richest  that  can  be  procured,  and 
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cover  it  with  soil.  The  rains  of  winter  will  carry  the 
nutriment  down  to  the  roots.  Where  this  cannot  he 
obtained,  a  mixture  of  burnt  earth,  trimmings  from 
banks  or  hedgerows,  turned  up  together  and  well-rotted, 
will  be  of  great  service.  When  this  is  used,  lay  bare 
the  roots  and  apply  it  directly  to  them.  This  will 
involve  more  labour  than  the  manure  dressing  ;  but  if 
the  opportunity  be  taken  to  do  a  little  judicious  root 
pruning  the  benefits  derived  from  it  are  likely  to  be 
persistent.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  to  the 
extreme  with  trees  which  had  not  their  roots  cut  before. 
It  would  be  better  to  do  this  every  third  year,  and  only 
cut  back  a  third  of  the  roots  at  one  time,  and  not  to 
cut  any  large  ones  nearer  than  three-fourths  of  the 
distance  from  the  bole  of  the  tree  to  the  extremity  of 
its  branches.  Many  trees  by  this  means  would  have  as 
it  were  a  fresh  lease  of  life  granted  them. 

There  are  possibly  other  instances  to  be  found  where 
judicious  pruning  will  very  materially  alter  the 
condition  of  things.  Apple  trees,  and  especially 
standards,  are  very  generally  neglected  in  this  respect, 
and  get  into  a  tangled,  crowded  condition,  so  much  so, 
that  neither  sun  nor  air  can  penetrate  into  the  centre  of 
the  trees.  In  these  cases,  much  of  what  should  be 
fruit-bearing  wood  is  made  worthless,  because  the  fruit 
buds  seldom  get  properly  matured,  and  are  consequently 
unable  to  throw  vigorous  blossoms,  without  which  the 
prospect  of  fruit  is  almost  nil.  Those  who  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  trees  answering  this  description  should  set  to 
work  and  clear  out  the  centre,  together  with  any  mis¬ 
placed  branches  which  cross  each  other.  If  the  leading 
branches  have  much  naked  growth,  they  may  be 
shortened  back  moderately.  This  will  often  cause 
young  growths  to  shoot  out  from  the  bare  wood. 
These,  if  shortened  back  during  the  following  winter  to 
from  9  ins.  to  12  ins.  of  their  parent  stem,  will  become 
fruit-bearing  spurs  if  regularly  pruned  back  to  a  few 
eyes  in  after  seasons. 

There  are  some  cases  where  the  trees  will  be  found 
to  represent  worthless  and  shy-bearing  varieties.  In 
these  instances,  if  the  tenant  feels  pretty  sure  of  his 
holding  the  lease  for  a  few  years,  the  very  best  thing 
will  be  to  head  the  trees  back  in  the  autumn,  and  graft 
some  well-known  and  prolific  variety  on  them.  A 
novice  in  this  art  had  far  better  seek  the  assistance  of  a 
professional  friend  who  would  do  it  for  him  than 
attempt  it  himself.  Where  old  trees  are  covered  with 
moss  and.  lichen,  give  a  dressing  of  strong  brine 
in  the  autumn,  applying  it  with  a  hard  brush.  This 
will  kill  the  moss,  and  be  of  some  service  against  the 
attacks  of  insects.  Where  American  blight  is  prevalent, 
go  over  the  trees  with  a  spoke-brush  kept  just  moistened 
with  paraffin  oil.  As  a  safeguard  against  caterpillars, 
put  bands  of  sacking,  coated  with  grease,  soft-soap,  or 
tar,  round  the  stems  of  the  trees,  but  in  no  case 
whatever  let  it  come  in  contact  with  the  bark.  Look 
after  it  from  October  to  the  end  of  December,  and  see 
that  the  bands  are  constantly  kept  in  a  sticky  con¬ 
dition.  These  caterpillars  mostly  belong  to  the  Winter 
Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata)  and  others  of  similar 
habits.  The  object  of  placing  these  sticky  compositions 
round  the  stems  of  the  trees  is  to  prevent  the  female 
moths  ascending  them  to  deposit  their  eggs.—  W.  B.  G. 

- •>$«• - 

NARCISSUS  BULBOCODIUM 

MONOPHYLLUS. 

The  culture  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  now  better  under, 
stood  than  when  first  introduced,  and  instead  of  in  a 
straggling  few  bulbs,  it  is  now  to  be  met  with  in 
hundreds.  Being  a  native  of  Algeria,  it  is  therefore 
the  most  southern  variety  of  N.  Bulbocodium.  If 
planted  in  the  open  ground  under  conditions  suitable 
for  the  perfect  success  of  the  common  Hoop  Petticoat 
Daffodil,  certain  failure  is  the  result.  Our  extremely 
fickle  and  variable  climate  acts  in  a  similar  way  upon 
plants  which  are  accustomed  to  seasons  of  great 
drought,  and,  above  all,  to  a  clear  and  sunny  sky  in 
their  native  habitat. 

It  will,  however,  thrive  under  conditions  similar  to 
that  accorded  to  Cape  bulbs.  A  frame  should  be  filled 
with  light  and  sandy  but  rich  soil,  and  in  this  the 
bulbs  should  be  planted  when  received  in  autumn.  Ho 
artificial  heat  is  needed,  and  the  frame  is  more  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  off  the  wet  than  for  protection 
from  cold.  During  the  actual  period  of  growth, 
however,  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  would 
stimulate  rather  than  retard  growth  ;  but  after  the 
flowering  period,  the  soil  should  just  be  kept  sufficiently 
wet  to  enable  the  foliage  to  complete  its  functions  to 
the  bulbs,  and  commence  to  die  down  ;  then  the  soil 
may  be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry  so  as  to  ripen  the 


bulbs.  Then  it  should  be  watered  or  allowed  to  get  wet 
in  autumn  (provided  the  bulbs  have  been  lifted),  so  as 
to  encourage  fresh  growth,  and  in  due  time  the  flowers 
will  appear. 

For  pot  culture  it  is  one  of  the  choicest.  The  bulbs 
■should  be  sorted  into  sizes,  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to 
equalise  the  clumps  as  much  as  possible.  Potting 
should  be  done  in  the  autumn,  and  the  pots  plunged 
amongst  coco-nut  fibre  in  a  frame  or  some  cool  place 
where  they  cannot  be  deluged  with  rain.  As  soon  as 
the  leaves  begin  to  push,  they  should  be  uncovered,  and 
well  exposed  to  light.  The  pots  may  be  left  in  the 
frames  for  a  time,  or  removed  to  the  shelves  of  a  cool 
greenhouse  on  the  benches  of  a  hardy  plant  house, 
where  a  fine  show  will  be  made  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  The  cooler  and  drier  the  flowers  are  kept, 
the  longer  they  will  last. 

The  leaves  are  slender,  usually  solitary  from  each 
bulb  in  a  wild  state,  and  when  they  attain  their  full 
length  they  drop  about  on  the  ground.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  stand  out  horizontally  from  the  top  of 
the  flower  stalk,  or  droop  slightly  owing  to  a  sharp 
curvature  at  the  base  of  the  tube.  The  perianth  seg¬ 
ments  are  subordinated  in  effect,  owing  to  the  large  size 
of  the  slightly  inflated  corona,  which  is  more  or  less 
deeply  and  bluntly  notched  at  the  margin.  For  size, 
the  flowers  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  typical  N. 
Bulbocodium,  but  the  corona  is  much  more  expanded 
almost  from  the  base. 

- - 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON 

PROPAGATING-. 

Ficus  elastica. 

Unlike  the  Begonias  mentioned  in  my  last,  this  plant 
roots  best  in  a  close  case.  Many  fail  to  root  it  success¬ 
fully,  simply  because  they  act  against  the  laws  of 
nature.  There  is  a  time  for  everything,  and  the  in¬ 
junction  to  mind  that  the  work  is  done  at  the  right 
time  applies  with  great  force  in  the  case  of  this  very 
useful  decorative  subject.  To  be  constantly  cutting 
this  plant  up  with  the  idea  of  making  more  is  a  mistake. 
Old  plants  from  which  it  is  intended  to  obtain  cuttings 
should  have  all  possible  encouragement  given  them  to 
grow  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  and 
about  the  month  of  October  should  be  taken  into  a  cool 
house,  in  order  that  the  wood  and  leaves  may  become 
hard  and  firm.  If  this  has  been  done,  as  I  previously 
advised,  the  shoots  at  the  present  time  will  be  in  a  firm 
state,  the  sap  within  them  being  in  a  partially  dormant 
condition.  The  cuttings  of  this  plant  always  root  best 
when  taken  from  a  cool  house,  and  they  should  always 
be  taken  some  time  from  about  the  end  of  February  to 
the  early  part  of  April.  Do  not  delay  after  this,  as  the 
sap  begins  to  move  quickly  from  this  time,  aud  conse¬ 
quently  the  tissues  and  bark  become  softer,  which 
militates  against  the  successful  rooting  of  this  plant. 

Failure  will  not  have  to  be  printed  upon  the  door  of 
the  house  where  this  work  is  done  if  the  following 
hints  be  carefully  followed  out.  It  is  my  way  of 
rooting  Ficus  elastica  ;  others  may  have  a  different  way, 
but  they  will  never  be  more  successful  than  I  have 
been.  First,  be  sure  you  have  a  good  bottom  heat,  and 
a  case  with  about  9  ins.  deep  of  coco-nut  fibre  refuse  ; 
upon  the  top  of  this  spread  about  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  deep 
of  sphagnum  moss  that  has  been  prepared,  as  previously 
advised  for  Begonias  (p.  342).  When  this  is  ready,  take 
a  strong  but  sharp  knife  and  cut  the  shoots  from  the 
old  plants  that  have  been  standing  in  a  cool  house, 
carrying  them  full  length  as  they  are  to  your  propa¬ 
gating  house.  Before  going  further,  get  some  dry 
silver-sand  and  make  it  very  hot — but  not  red  hot — - 
either  by  putting  it  into  an  oven,  or  by  roasting  it  over 
a  fire  in  an  old  shovel.  Have  it  in  sufficient  bulk  so 
that  it  will  maintain  the  heat  for  a  time,  and  keep  it 
in  an  earthenware  saucer  in  readiness.  Take  all  the 
terminal  points  from  the  shoots  with  about  four  leaves 
attached,  cutting  clean  through  just  under  a  leaf.  As 
soon  as  cut  through,  place  the  base  of  the  cutting  just 
upon  the  surface  of  the  hot  sand  ;  this  at  once  stops 
any  farther  bleeding — a  very  important  matter.  These 
can  be  laid  on  one  side  while  the  remaining  length  of 
shoot  is  cut  up  into  lengths  of  one  or  two  eyes,  as  the 
case  maybe.  Dip  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  shoot  as 
it  is  cut  up  upon  the  hot  sand  to  stop  the  bleeding.  If 
there  is  a  lot  to  do,  a  handy  boy  can  dip  them  upon  the 
sand  as  they  are  cut  up  by  the  knifeman. 

As  soon  as  all  the  shoots  are  cut  up,  and  the  ends 
dipped,  commence  with  the  taller  shoots  at  the  back  of 
the  case,  and  make  them  firm  into  the  sphagnum  moss, 
tying  the  leaves  up  as  you  proceed,  and  pressing  the 
moss  pretty  firm  round  the  base  of  the  cutting.  In 
twenty-four  hours  a  callus  will  be  formed,  and  in  a  week 


a  large  warty  callus  will  be  well  formed  at  the  base  of 
all  the  cuttings,  and  in  a  month  the  whole  lot  may  be 
lifted,  with  moss  and  all  attached,  and  potted  right 
away  into  4J-in.  pots  ;  by  the  autumn  the  tops  will 
have  made  splendid  plants.  The  remainder  that  were  cut 
up  into  eyes  will  have  made  nice  little  plants,  9  ins.  to  12 
ins.  high.  There  need  be  no  necessity  for  a  single 
cutting  failing  if  this  plan  be  followed  out,  but  let  me 
add,  do  not  trim  a  single  leaf  off  any  of  the  cuttings,  put 
them  in  with  all  the  leaves  upon  them,  and  then  your 
plants  will  be  furnished  to  the  bottom.  Never  attempt 
to  strike  them  in  pots  if  you  can  get  the  sphagnum 
moss.  When  put  into  pots,  the  soil  contained  therein 
gets  dry,  and  the  want  of  water  is  the  cause  of  failure. 
The  moss,  if  put  into  the  case  as  I  have  advised, 
maintains  sufficient  moisture  in  itself  to  keep  the 
cuttings  at  a  nice,  equable  and  sweet  condition,  and 
should  they  require  anything  in  the  way  of  water  at 
any  time  before  becoming  properly  rooted,  just  give 
them  a  slight  skiff  over  with  the  syringe,  leaving  the 
case  top  off  long  enough  for  the  foliage  to  become  dry 
before  again  closing. 

I  have  tried  these  Ficus  cuttings  all  the  known  ways 
— by  hot  beds,  the  shoots  being  pushed  into  loam  on 
its  surface  ;  by  the  old-fashioned  way  of  tying  moss 
round  the  shoots,  making  the  plant  upon  which  such  a 
barbarous  system  has  been  adopted  look  like  a  number 
of  drum-sticks  held  aloft — but  nothing  has  equalled  the 
sphagnum  moss  for  cleanliness,  quickness,  and  good 
financial  results.  One  good  batch  of  cuttings  struck 
now,  is  worth  twenty  batches  of  driblets  put  in  at  odd 
times,  and  the  stock  plants  have  a  chance  of  making  a 
good  growth  for  another  season. — ’ Verax . 

- ->X-e- - 

Hardening  Jiscellany. 

- - 

Saxifraga  ligulata. 

I  yesterday  gathered  from  a  plant  of  the  above  in  my 
cold  house  some  beautiful  panicles  of  bloom  of  a 
glowing  pink  colour  that  greatly  delighted  all  who 
saw  them.  It  is  flowering  with  me  in  the  open  border, 
but  with  not  a  tithe  of  the  vernal  beauty  it  takes  on 
under  glass.  It  is  a  very  common  plant  in  our  herba¬ 
ceous  borders,  and  because  so  common,  I  am  afraid  not 
nearly  so  much  valued  as  it  deserves  to  be.  If  some 
of  our  gardeners  would  lift  some  plants,  pot  them,  and 
flower  them  under  glass,  they  would  be  delighted  with 
it.  But  I  do  not  recommend  anyone  to  bring  it  along 
in  heat.  — B.  D. 

Short-topped  Potatos. 

As  the  planting  season  will  soon  be  here,  when  gar¬ 
deners  will  be  busy  setting  and  sowing  the  various 
kinds  of  vegetables,  of  which  the  Potato  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
ask  a  question.  Where  space  is  limited,  as  in  the 
case  of  small  gardens,  from  which  a  supply  of  every¬ 
thing  is  required,  the  gardener  is  often  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  find  space  for  many  Potatos,  and  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  if  some  one,  from  their  own 
experience,  will  give  the  names  of  a  few  varieties 
possessing  the  same  qualities  as  Snowdrop  or  Magnum 
Bonum,  but  with  short  tops,  similar  to  the  Ashleaf 
varieties,  so  as  to  economise  the  space  at  command  as 
much  as  possible. —  TV.  A.  B. 

The  Himalayan  Aucuba. 

Although  introduced  about  thirty  years  ago,  this 
species  has  never  attained  anything  like  the  popularity 
which  attaches  to  the  Japan  species.  The  leaves  of 
Aucuba  japonica  are  lanceolate,  more  or  less  acuminated 
and  green  ;  but  as  far  as  its  fruit  is  concerned  it  is  as 
ornamental  as  its  better  known  congener.  The  inflor¬ 
escence  is  pilose,  the  berries  globose,  and  of  a  bright 
pearl-red,  with  a  white  spot  at  the  apex.  The  fruit  of 
A.  japonica  is  oblong,  and  the  other  differences  given 
serve  to  distinguish  the  two  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
chat  the  two  are  very  closely  allied  in  form  and  general 
appearance.  The  narrowness  of  the  leaves,  however, 
and  the  ornamental  character  of  the  berries  give  this 
species  a  claim  on  the  planter,  and  a  means  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  shrubbery  with  variety.  It  occurs  in  a  wild 
state  on  the  temperate  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  at 
elevations  of  from  7,000  ft.  to  10,000,  ft.  and  grows  in 
damp  localities.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by 
grafting  on  stocks  of  the  Japanese  kind,  or  equally 
readily  by  cuttings  and  seeds.  The  latter  are  freely 
produced,  and  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe 
in  a  frame,  or  in  boxes  stood  in  a  moderately  warm  pit 
or  house. 
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Primula  denticulata  alba. 

Seeds  obtained  from  tbe  native  habitats  of  P.  denticu¬ 
lata  have  given,  and  continue  to  give,  varieties  of 
greater  merit  for  horticultural  purposes  than  the  type 
itself.  They  are  generally  more  vigorous,  and  provided 
we  could  induce  them  to  go  entirely  to  rest  during 
winter,  there  would  be  no  complaint  as  to  their  hardi¬ 
ness.  The  great  drawback  to  this  species  and  its 
varieties  is  that  in  mild  autumns  and  winters  their 
huge  heads  of  bloom  commence  to  push  from  amongst 
the  leaves,  and  should  frosty  or  cold  and  damp  weather 
supervene,  they  damp  off,  and  thus  set  up  rotting  iD  the 
crown.  A  pure  white  variety  occurred  in  a  bed  of 
seedlings  at  Kew.  Quite  recently  it  commenced  to 
throw  up  a  large  umbel  of  bloom  in  the  open  ground, 
when  it  was  lifted,  potted,  and  placed  in  the  hardy 
plant  house,  where  it  may  now  be  seen. 

Didymochlsena  lunulata. 

As  a  rule,  this  species,  as  well  as  its  congener,  D. 
polycarpa,  is  considered  a  Fern  that  requires  stove 
treatment  ;  but  it  may  be  seen  making  growth  even  in 
quite  a  cool  house  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea.  It  is  of  arborescent  habit,  resembling 
a  miniature  tree  Fern,  with  a  broad  tuft  of  spreading 
leaves  on  the  top  of  its  stem.  On  strong  vigorous 
specimens  the  fronds  attain  a  length  of  from  4  ft.  to 
6  ft.  ;  but  moderate-sized  specimens  do  not  exceed  18 
ins.  or  2  ft.,  and  are  spreading,  bipinnate,  with  nearly 
square,  somewhat  crescent-shaped  pinnules.  The  mid¬ 
rib  is  not  central,  just  as  occurs  in  many  species  of 
Adiantum,  and  this  serves  also  to  give  the  Fern  under 
notice  a  distinct  and  unfamiliar  appearance.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  Fern  to  add  to 
a  collection,  and  requires  no  special  treatment  beyond 
that  accorded  to  Ferns  generally  that  are  grown  in 
pots.  It  may  be  grown  in  a  stove  or  intermediate 
house,  according  to  fancy. 

Gleichenia  flabellata. 

One  hardly  ever  sees  the  Gleichenias  receiving  that 
position  and  prominent  attention  which  they  formerly 
did  in  private  establishments  throughout  the  country. 
No  doubt  exhibitions  used  to  be  a  great  incentive  to 
the  growing  of  large  plants  ;  and  now  that  large  exhi¬ 
bition  plants  are  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular 
and  discouraged,  the  Ferns  suffer  amongst  them.  The 
species  in  question,  however,  is  quite  ornamental  even 
in  a  small  state,  and  plants  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins. 
high  might  be  grown  in  small  pots,  and  used  for  the 
decoration  of  the  stove,  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or 
fernery  just  as  readily  as  any  of  the  more  compact¬ 
growing  kinds.  In  a  warm  temperature  the  fronds  are 
subject  to  thrip  and  scale,  but  not  so  in  a  cool  house. 
It  is  a  native  of  Australia.  The  petioles  are  upright, 
and  repeatedly  give  off  forked  branches,  with  the  pairs 
of  pinnfe  arranged  in  a  fan-shaped  manner.  The  latter 
are  feathery  in  appearance,  with  linear  pinnules. 

Anemone  angulosa. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  size  of  the  flowers,  leaves, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  plant  of  this  species  compared 
with  A.  hepatica,  better  known  as  Hepatica  triloba,  it 
is  far  less  frequent  in  gardens  than  its  more  popular 
congener  just  named.  One  thing  must  be  noted  con¬ 
cerning  A.  angulosa,  and  that  is  its  constancy  under 
cultivation.  It  has  not  given  rise  to  any  new  varieties 
differing  in  colour  from  the  original.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  deep  blue  on  first  expansion,  and  not  very  large, 
but  as  tbe  sepals  elongate  and  spread  out  they  get 
much  longer,  and  of  a  pale  sky-blue.  The  stamens 
with  their  anthers  are  white  and  very  conspicuous  as 
they  lie  against  the  sepals,  but  as  the  latter  become 
paler  the  stamens  become  less  conspicuous.  The 
carpels  with  their  styles  are  yellow,  and  form  a  strong 
contrast  in  the  centre  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 
The  leaves  are  five-lobed  on  long  petioles,  with  trifid  or 
toothed  lobes.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  SAV. 
There  is  also  a  large-flowered  variety — A.  angulosa 
major — with  flowers  measuring  If  ins.  even  on  small, 
recently  planted  specimens.  The  species  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  under  the  name  of  Hepatica  angulosa. 

Anemone  stellata. 

This  species  is  likewise  known  as  A.  pavonina,  and  in 
some  of  its  forms  seems  to  approach  A.  fulgens  in  the 
form  of  both  leaves  and  flowers.  There  are  some 
named  and  unnamed  varieties  of  it  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Long  Ditton,  S.W.  All  have 
large,  conspicuous  and  showy  flowers.  Some  of  them  on 


first  expansion  are  of  a  deep  magenta  fading  to  rose  or 
pink.  One  named  A.  s.  Jewel  has  deep  magenta-purple 
flowers  with  a  white  zone  at  the  base,  and  fade  some¬ 
what  during  expansion.  A.  s.  alba  has  white  flowers, 
beautifully  lined  with  violet  veins  on  both  surfaces,  and 
lightly  suffused  with  violet  on  the  outer  surface.  This 
latter,  however,  is  hidden  when  the  flower  is  fully 
expanded. 

Forced  Strawberries. 

Your,  advice  given  to  a  correspondent  on  p.  349,  to 
throw  his  plants  in  pots  away  after  fruiting,  induces  me 
to  plead  for  their  retention  if  true  to  name,  and  they 
are  reliable  kinds.  I  used  to  throw  them  away,  but 
have  not  done  so  of  late  years.  Forced  Strawberry 
plants  if  planted  out  on  land  prepared  for  them  by 
being  double  dug  and  well  manured,  produce  enormous 
crops  the  first  year  after  planting.  I  plant  them  2  ft. 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  a  little  wider  from  row  to  row. 
I  am  required  to  produce  this  delicious  fruit  by  the 
bushel,  the  requirements  being  great,  and  plants  from 
the  forcing  house  being  hardened  off,  and  then  planted 
as  stated,  do  produce  the  required  quantities.  I  let 
them  remain  for  two  years.  There  is  quite  a  demand 
for  these  pot  plants  among  my  neighbours,  cottagers 
and  others,  who  offer  to  buy  them  after  seeing  them 
fruit  in  my  own  cottage  garden.  I  think  there  are 
plenty  of  gardeners  who  can  testify  to  the  same  good 
results  from  forced  plants,  therefore  I  say,  plant  them 
out,  and  do  not  throw  them  away. — J.  W.,  Norwich. 
[Excellent  advice  to  all  who  can  follow  it,  but  it  is  not 
everyone  who  can  do  so. — Ed.] 

Cheilanthes  radiata. 

The  various  parts  of  this  Fern  so  strongly  resemble 
those  of  an  Adiantum  that  it  has  been  named  Adian- 
topsis  radiata  by  some  authors.  The  petioles  are  erect, 
and  from  the  top  of  these  the  pinnae,  to  the  number  of 
from  six  to  nine,  radiate  horizontally,  like  the  radii  of 
a  wheel.  The  pinnae  are  oblong,  entire,  and  unequal¬ 
sided.  Their  texture,  colour,  and  shape  very  strongly 
recall  some  species  of  Adiantum,  and  the  Fern  is 
elegant  and  pretty.  It  is  a  native  of  Tropical  America, 
and  requires  a  stove  temperature.  In  appearance  it  is 
vastly  different  from  the  species  of  Cheilanthes  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  at  Chelsea. 

Billbergia  nutans. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  linear,  arching,  forming  a 
moderately  close  tuft,  but  otherwise  they  do  not  present 
anything  striking.  Well-grown  plants  flower  regularly 
every  year  during  winter  and  present  a  curious  combina¬ 
tion  of  colours.  The  bracts  that  wrap  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  arching  peduncle  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour 
and  last  some  time  in  perfection.  The  ovary  beneath  the 
flowers  is  of  a  deep  green  ;  the  sepals  are  tinted  with 
rose,  and  the  revolute  petals  are  green  with  broad,  deep 
blue  margins.  In  contrast  to  all  these  the  anthers  are 
yellow.  The  combination  is  peculiarly  effective  and 
interesting,  and  the  plant  therefore  worthy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove  or  warm  conserva¬ 
tory  during  winter. 

Crocus  chrysanthus. 

The  exact  time  when  this  early  flowering  species  will 
come  into  bloom  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
weather,  and  this  season  it  is  wonderfully  forward,  and 
the  flowers  will  continue  to  expand  during  many  weeks, 
provided  the  same  conditions  prevail.  The  typical 
form  has  deep  orange-yellow  flowers  ;  but  there  are 
several  very  distinct  varieties  of  which  C.  c.  fusco- 
lineatus  is  the  finest,  because  most  decided.  The  three 
outer  segments  are  heavily  feathered  with  deep  purple- 
brown  on  the  outer  face  ;  the  base  of  the  inner  seg¬ 
ments  are  stained  with  brown  at  the  base.  C.  c.  albidus 
has  pale,  nearly  white  flowers  ;  and  C.  c.  fusco-tinctus  is 
stained  with  brownish  purple.  All  are  very  hardy, 
though  their  flowers  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
severe  weather  ;  and  they  are  now  showy  in  the  open 
ground,  especially  during  sunshine. 

Iris  japonica. 

Although  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  this  species 
is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  our  climate  in 
the  open.  A  warm  greenhouse  will  meet  all  its  require¬ 
ments,  and  we  have  seen  it  under  rather  moist,  and 
under  dry  atmospheric  conditions,  and  flowering  so 
freely  and,  withal  so  beautiful,  that  it  well  deserves  a 
place  under  glass,  where  it  has  the  additional  re¬ 
commendation  of  flowering  in  winter.  The  flowers  are 
lilac,  or  of  a  beautiful  soft  lavender-blue,  variegated 


with  deep  blue,  white  and  yellow  along  the  middle  of 
the  falls,  which  have  a  central  bearded  ridge,  and  are 
deeply  lacerated  at  the  margin,  on  which  account  the 
species  is  sometimes  called  I.  fimbriata.  It  is  also 
known  as  I.  chinensis.  The  petals  are  also  reflexed, 
and  sometimes  have  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  centre  ; 
they,  as  well  as  the  stigmas,  are  lavender-blue.  The 
foliage  is  ample,  and  similar  to  the  German  Flag,  but 
thinner  and  more  drooping. 

Gymnogramme  Peareei  robusta. 

The  fineness  of  the  divisions  of  the  fronds  of  this  Fern 
reminds  us  of  what  occurs  in  G.  schizophylla,  but  they 
are  of  a  different  shape,  and  covered  with  a  white  mealy 
powder,  especially  beneath,  while  those  of  the  latter 
are  nearly  or  quite  devoid  of  powder.  The  fronds  are 
triangular,  and  four  or  five  times  divided,  with  very 
fine  segments.  The  variety  under  notice  differs  from 
the  type  in  its  more  vigorous  growth.  It  does  well 
when  hung  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  so  that  the 
fronds  droop  regularly  on  all  sides.  This  they  are 
inclined  to  do  on  account  of  their  slender  petioles  and 
the  comparative  size  of  the  frond.  By  being  suspended 
in  this  way  the  fronds  will  also  escape  being  wetted 
accidentally,  if  the  plant  should  happen  to  be  grown 
in  a  house  of  mixed  plants,  which  may  at  times  require 
syringing.  The  mealy-leaved  Gymnogrammes  should 
on  no  account  be  syringed,  otherwise  they  will  soon 
get  blackened. 

Primula  erosa. 

In  habit  and  general  appearance  this  species  bears  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  P.  denticulata,  but  while  it  is 
equally  tall,  or  even  taller,  it  is  more  slender  in  all  its 
parts.  The  light  green  leaves  are  oblaneeolate,  sharply 
and  irregularly  toothed.  The  slender  scapes  are 
covered  with  white  powdery  farina,  which  is  denser  on 
the  calyx,  and  pure  white.  The  flowers  are  of  moderate 
size,  produced  in  dense,  capitate  umbels,  and  vary 
from  a  pale  lilac  to  lavender-blue  and  lilac.  When 
brought  on  in  a  warm  pit  the  flowers  are  pale  in  hue, 
but  are  darker  when  allowed  to  come  on  naturally.  It 
is,  however,  an  early  spring- flowering  kind,  and  is  all 
the  better  for  a  little  protection.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  has  been  flowering  in  the  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  for  some  time  past. 

- ~>X<~ - 

THE  CHINESE  PRIMULA  AT 

SWANLBY. 

So  common  and  so  ordinary  a  plant  has  the  subject 
under  notice  become,  yet  withal  it  is  so  useful  and 
so  indispensable  as  a  winter-blooming  plant  for  the 
conservatory,  greenhouse,  or  room  decoration,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  say  anything  regarding  it  and  its 
cultivation  as  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  It  is,  however, 
as  usually  seen  in  most  private  gardens,  a  very 
ordinary  plant  indeed,  with  thin,  flimsy-looking 
flowers,  upon  which  you  hardly  dare  breathe  for  fear 
of  blowing  the  flowers  off,  so  easily  and  so  readily  do 
they  fall  at  the  least  touch  or  moving  of  the  plants. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  weakness  of  the  plants  to 
drop  their  blooms  so  freely  and  prematurely  is  in  some 
degree  attributed  to  careless  and,  may  be,  wrong 
cultivation  in  most  cases. 

The  single-flowered  kinds  are  the  worst  in  this 
respect,  and  these,  I  must  confess,  are  not  much  of 
favourites  with  me,  and  I  give  them  but  scant  consi¬ 
deration.  Now  and  again,  however,  one  sees  collections 
of  both  double  and  single-flowered  varieties  exhibited 
at  the  Aquarium  and  other  metropolitan  flower  shows, 
by  some  of  the  trade  growers,  that  arouse  within  us  a 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  and  consideration  for 
these  plants,  and  notably  so  those  collections  exhibited 
by  the  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  of  Swanley.  This  well- 
known  firm  makes  a  specialty  of  the  Chinese  Primrose, 
and  by  them  it  is  grown  and  shown  to  perfection,  and 
is  quite  a  different  plant  to  what  is  mostly  seen  of  the 
same  kind  in  most  private  gardens. 

I  have  more  than  once,  when  looking  at  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  Primulas  as  exhibited  at  the  Aquarium  by  the 
“  Home  of  Flowers  ”  firm,  been  astonished  at  the  robust 
yet  short  and  sturdy  habit  of  the  plants,  accompanied 
by  such  an  amount  of  robust  fleshy-looking  flowers, 
and  have  marvelled  at  the  possibility  of  so  much  sub¬ 
stance  being  got  into  them,  without  at  the  same  time 
unduly  encouraging  grossness  in  the  leaves.  No  doubt 
it  is  a  trade  trick  in  their  cultivation,  I  have  thought, 
specially  grown  and  shown  for  the  benefit  and  delecta¬ 
tion  of  the  public  gaze  only,  and  not  fair  representations 
of  the  general  stock  at  home. 
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To  put  these  thoughts  to  the  test,  and  as  there  is 
always  the  standing  invite  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
flowers  to  “come  and  see,”  I  determined  to  go  and 
see  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  This  op¬ 
portunity  was  not  long  in  presenting  itself,  and  the 
23i'd.  ult  found  mo  journeying  down  to  Swanley  on 
what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  stormiest  days  of  the  year 
up  to  the  present  at  least,  and  was  far  from  a  pro¬ 
pitious  one  to  pay  a  visit  even  to  the  “Home  of 
Flowers.” 

Once  there  I  lost  no  time  in  making  my  presence 
and  the  purport  of  my  visit  known  to  whom  you  have 
rightly  and  appropriately  styled  the  “Sage  of  Swanley.” 

I  was  accorded  a  kindly  and  courteous  welcome,  and 
Mr.  Cannell  was  soon  conducting  me  through  the  many 
houses,  almost  bewildering  in  their  number.  The  first 
to  go  through  was  the  one  in  which  the  immense  stock 
of  Chinese  Primulas,  double  and  single,  were  growing 
and  blooming  ;  and  such  a  sight,  and  such  bloom,  too, 
to  greet  one’s  eyes,  was  worth  a  day’s  journey  to  see,  be 
it  stormy  or  otherwise.  My  first  exclamation  on 
beholding  the  sight  was,  “  Ah  !  it  is  here  truly  that 
the  Chinese  Primrose  is  to  be  found  at  home.”  Here 
they  were  to  be  seen  and  represented  not  by  a  few 
score,  but  by  the  thousand,  and  all  so  equally  good 
throughout,  that  there  was  barely  the  difference  of  a 
pin’s  point  between  one  plant  and  another,  save  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  Every  plant  was  well  grown, 
short,  and  sturdy  in  habit  and  leaf,  and  equally 
balanced,  with  an  amount  of  thick  robust-looking 
flowers  ;  indeed,  it  was  most  difficult  to  tell  which  were 
the  more  plentiful  and  robust,  flowers  or  leaves.  It  was 
difficult  to  particularise  where  all  were  so  equally  good, 
but  I  think  the  variety  called  The  Queen  was  the 
clipper  of  the  lot  for  size  and  substance  of  flower,  vigour, 
and  freedom  of  bloom  ;  colour  white,  and  flower  the 
size  of  half-a-crown  piece.  Swanley  Blue,  as  seen  in 
its  native  light  and  air,  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
what  it  appears  when  seen  in  the  cruel  light  of  the 
Aquarium,  and  London  fogs.  A  shade  or  two  more 
worked  into  it,  and  it  will  come  out  a  true  blue. 

The  double  varieties,  and  especially  the  Burleigh 
varieties,  were  wonderful  for  the  size  of  their  flowers, 
more  like  small  Camellias,  and  extremely  useful  for 
buttonholes,  wreaths,  &c.  Thinking  I  might  pick  up 
a  wrinkle  or  two  in  the  cultivation  of  Primulas,  I 
asked  my  guide  how  they  managed  to  throw  so  much 
substance'into  the  flowers.  “  Well,  I  suspect  it  is  our 
‘Real  Manure’  that  does  it,”  was  his  reply,  and  I 
mentally  added,  combined  with  the  real  abilities  of 
knowing  when  and  how  to  apply  it,  for  I  had  in  my 
mind’s  eye  at  that  moment  a  collection  of  Primulas 
that  were  exhibited  a  short  time  since  at  one  of  the 
metropolitan  shows,  with  a  wonderful  amount  of 
vigour  in  the  plants,  in  fact  with  leaves  like  Rhubarb 
leaves,  and  only  the  solitary  ghost  of  a  flower  or  two 
on  each  plant,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  somebody’s  real 
manure  applied  with  a  too  free  and  mistaken  hand. 

Real  manures  will  at  times  give  some  wonderful 
realities,  but  how  to  use  Mr.  Cannell’s  Real  Manure,  so 
as  to  produce  just  the  realities  he  has  to  show,  is  the 
wrinkle  I  want,  and  when  he  has  given  it  me  I  shall 
readily  confess  that  there  is  no  trade  trick  practised 
with  the  collections  of  flowering  plants  sent  to  be 
exhibited  from  the  “  Home  of  Flowers.” 

Other  interesting  things  which  I  saw  at  Swanley  and 
are  worth  recording  I  will  reserve  for  another  issue. — 
J.  Kipling,  Knebworth. 

- -sK&e- - - 

SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

"Winter- flowering  Plants. — A  stock  of  cuttings 
should  now  be  got  in  without  further  delay,  of  such 
things  as  Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Jacobinia  (Serioo- 
graphis)  Ghiesbreghtiana,  Plumbago  rosea,  Libonia 
fioribunda,  or  L.  penrhosiensis,  if  that  is  preferred) 
Euphorbia  fulgens,  Jacobinia  magnifies,  Justicias,  and 
others  of  that  class,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  place. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —Sow  seeds  for  the  main 
batch  in  pans  filled  with  rich  but  light  sandy  soil  and 
leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions.  Stand  the  pans  in  a 
warm  pit,  and  cover  with  a  pane  of  glass  till  the  seeds 
are  up,  then  a  light  position  near  the  glass  will  be  the 
most  suitable  for  them.  After  the  first  batch  of 
seedlings  has  been  pricked  off,  the  pans  may  be  replaced 
if  more  is  required,  for  many  of  the  finest  are  of  slow 
germination. 

Ferns.— Those  in  the  stove  or  warm  house  should  be 
potted  during  this  month,  and  the  earlier  the  better, 
provided  the  plants  are  showing  signs  of  fresh  growth. 
If  time  will  not  permit  of  the  whole  being  done  at  once, 


all  those  commencing  to  grow  may  be  singled  out,  and 
re-potted  at  once. 

Stephanotis,  Bignonias,  &e. — These  are  liable  to 
get  infested  wtih  bug  during  the  winter  months  ;  but 
happily  they  permit  of  rough  handling,  and  may  be 
forcibly  syringed  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  Gishurst 
Compound,  paraffin,  or  other  insecticides.  Paraffin 
may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  a  wineglassful  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  and  well  stirred  while  being  used. 

Camellias. — Whether  in  pots,  tubs,  or  planted  out, 
the  buds  of  most  kinds  are  now  in  a  very  advanced 
state,  and  must  not  be  neglected  in  the  matter  of 
watering,  otherwise  they  will  drop.  Soot  or  liquid 
manure  given  twice  a  week  will  prove  of  great  assistance, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  given  in  a  clear  state, 
otherwise  the  surface  of  the  soil  gets  coated  over,  to 
the  injury  of  the  roots. 

Seed  Sowing. — In  order  to  get  them  sufficiently 
well  advanced  by  planting-out  time,  such  things  as 
single  Dahlias,  Lobelias  and  Golden  Feather  should  be 
sown  at  once.  To  flower  wrell  the  first  season  Dahlias 
should  be  well  advanced  before  they  are  planted  out  in 
June.  For  indoor  flowering  a  batch  of  Mignonette 
may  also  be  sown  now.  Make  the  soil  rich,  drain  well, 
and  press  down  firmly  before  sowing  the  seeds. 

Planting  Lapageria  rosea. — Those  who  con¬ 
template  planting  this  useful  greenhouse  climber 
should  first  well  drain  the  bottom  of  the  tub  or  border 
with  soft  brickbats,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  passage 
of  water.  Then  fill  up  the  allotted  space  with  turves 
of  good  fibrous  peat  as  it  is  cut.  Arrange  the  pieces  as 
compactly  as  possible,  using  silver  sand  rather  liberally 
between. 

Peaches. — Attend  to  the  fertilising  of  the  flowers 
in  the  usual  way  as  succession  houses  come  into  bloom. 
After  the  flowers  have  dropped,  the  syringe  may  be 
employed  to  wash  down  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  and 
to  prevent  the  inroads  of  insects  until  the  leaves  have 
become  sufficiently  firm  to  permit  of  fumigation.  Dis¬ 
budding  should  be  attended  to  from  the  commencement, 
and  closely  followed  up. 

Melons. — To  prevent  cold  air  from  playing  upon 
the  tender  foliage  when  the  ventilators  are  opened 
during  rough  windy  weather,  a  piece  of  thin  tiffany  or 
several  layers  of  netting  may  be  fastened  over  the  open¬ 
ing  so  that  the  force  of  the  wind  may  be  broken  and 
caused  to  filter  through  gently,  so  to  speak.  Supply 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  on  bright  days. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  in  hearing  should  be  kept  at  a 
night  temperature  of  65°  or  70°,  with  a  10°  or  20°  rise 
during  the  day  with  bright  sunshine.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  they  should  never  be  cropped  heavily — that 
is,  all  fruits  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  fit 
for  use.  By  this  means  the  plants  will  be  relieved  of 
the  stress  that  would  otherwise  be  placed  upon  them. 

Gladioli.  — W henever  the  ground  becomes  sufficiently 
dry  to  permit  of  planting  being  done,  it  should  be 
carried  out  at  once.  It  is  no  advantage  to  keep  the 
corms  in  the  store  room  till  they  commence  to  grow  ; 
because  in  doing  this  in  the  absence  of  roots  they  get 
weakened,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  make  that  growth 
which  is  necessary  to  a  good  display  of  bloom. 

Funkias. — The  foliage  made  by  F.  Sieboldi,  F. 
ovata,  F.  grandiflora,  F.  sub-cordata,  and  others,  is 
capable  of  producing  a  fine  effect  in  the  flower  garden  ; 
and  for  large  beds  a  line  of  these  plants  is  preferable  to 
many  of  the  more  gaudy  subjects  used.  The  plants 
may  be  lifted  now,  divided  carefully,  and  planted  in 
the  positions  they  are  intended  to  occupy. 

Onions  and  the  Grub. — Ground  intended  for  the 
planting  out  of  Onions  that  have  been  raised  in  heat, 
later  on,  should  receive  a  sprinkling  of  gas-lime  to 
destroy  the  grub.  That  intended  to  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  favourable  should  not  be  so 
treated  unless  a  month  can  elapse  previous  to  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  the  seeds.  Gas-lime  should  be  applied  in  autumn. 

Fruit  Buds  and  Bullfinches.— These  rapacious 
birds  will  soon  commence  operations  now  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  A  mixture  of  soot  and  lime 
should  be  made  up,  and  the  trees  or  bushes  well 
sprinkled  or  syringed  with  the  mixture,  which  should 
be  of  the  consistency  of  thin  paint.  The  jet  nozzle 
should  be  employed,  using  the  finger  to  spread  the 
liquid. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. — This  may  still  be  done 
in  the  case  of  young  trees  that  are  hardly  expected  to 
bear  fruit,  or  at  most  a  small  quantity.  Provided  the 
soil  is  naturally  well  drained  the  holes  should  not  be 
taken  out  to  a  great  depth,  the  object  being  to  keep 
the  roots  near  the  surface.  A  layer  of  good  turf,  as  cut 
from  the  field,  placed  faced  downwards  in  the  holes, 
would,  however,  prove  of  great  advantage  if  the  natural 
soil  is  light  or  not  very  rich. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchids  from  Clovenfords. 

We  received  the  other  day  a  box  of  Orchid  flowers  from 
Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels, 
N.B.  Prominent  amongst  them  was  a  bloom  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  with  sepals  and  petals  of 
enormous  breadth,  all  more  or  less  toothed  on  the 
margin,  and  the  petals  greatly  overlapping  the  sepals. 
The  column  and  lip  were  spotted  with  brownish  purple, 
the  rest  being  pure  white .  A  form  of  0.  luteo-purpureum 
was  equally  good  in  its  way.  The  sepals  were  wholly 
of  a  deep  chocolate-brown,  with  the  exception  of  the 
base  and  tip.  The  toothed  petals  were  also  richly 
spotted.  A  fine  and  richly  coloured  flower  of  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora  measured  over  2f  ins.  or  almost  3  ins. 
across  the  petals.  Two  distinctly  coloured  flowers  of 
Dendrobium  superbiens  Goldiei  reminded  us  of  a  fine 
Dendrohe  less  common  in  cultivation  than  it  might  be. 
The  paler  rosy  violet  one  was  much  the  larger,  but  the 
dark  violet-purple  of  the  other  was  very  telling.  The 
white  margin  of  the  sepals  was  brought  out  very 
prominently  in  the  darker  one,  and  this  alone  added 
another  charm  to  it.  The  lip  is  greatly  intensified  in 
hue.  Amongst  others  was  the  sweet-scented  Laelia 
albida  bella,  with  the  upper  portion  of  its  lip  of  a 
beautiful  rose  colour.  We  should  hardly  have  expected 
to  see  Miltonia  vexillaria  in  flower  so  early  in  the  season, 
yet  a  well-formed  bloom  turned  up  amongst  the  rest. 
All  parts  of  it  were  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  a 
large  purple  blotch  in  front  of  the  yellow  disc  and  crest 
of  the  lip. 

L/elia  elegans  blenheimensis. 

The  flowers  of  this  tine  variety  measure  about  5  ins. 
in  diameter,  and  are  borne  on  short  racemes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two,  three  or  more  blooms.  The  sepals  are 
pale  rose  with  darker  margins.  The  petals  are 
narrowly  elliptic,  several  times  broader  than  the  sepals, 
and  of  a  deep  rose-purple.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  a 
conspicuous  organ  of  the  flower,  with  the  terminal  lobe 
of  a  rich  magenta-purple,  paler  towards  the  margin, 
and  striated  with  numerous  darker  veins  ;  the  side 
lobes  are  rose  with  darker  veins  ;  the  throat  is 
yellow,  and  the  tube  externally  of  a  pale,  almost 
white  hue.  The  variety  is  a  vigorous-growing  one, 
bearing  one  or  two  linear-oblong  leaves  of  a  rich  dark 
green  colour  on  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Its  usual 
flowering  time  is  February,  a  very  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  among  the  dark-flowered  varieties  of  L.  elegans, 
the  most  of  which  flower  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 
The  variety  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Blenheim, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  There  is  a 
good  coloured  figure  of  this  grand  variety  in  the 
Orchid  Album,  pi.  393. 

Pescatorea  cerina. 

The  beauty  of  this  Orchid  is  such,  that  the  wonder  is 
it  is  not  more  generally  -cultivated.  There  is  no 
denying,  however,  that  it  proves  somewhat  precarious 
in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator,  and  although  many 
succeed  with  it  under  different  treatment,  it  is  liable  to 
die,  especially  if  grown  in  large  pieces.  There  is  no 
pseudo-bulb,  but  the  evergreen  foliage  is  ample  and 
strongly  ribbed  and  plaited,  reminding  one  of  a 
Lycaste.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  on  peduncles 
emerging  from  amongst  the  outer  leaves,  and  shorter 
than  the  latter.  The  sepals  are  very  broad,  and  the 
petals  much  smaller  ;  but  all  are  similar  in  shape, 
strongly  incurved  and  pale  yellow.  The  lip  is  of  a 
clear  bright  yellow,  and  striped  with  red  on  the 
prominent  ridged  crest.  The  Pescatoreas  form  a 
section  of  Zygopetalum,  just  as  several  other  old  genera 
do.  There  is  a  fine  plate  of  it  in  the  Orchid  Album, 
pi.  394. 

Oncidium  saltabundum. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  neither  large  nor 
individually  very  striking,  but  they  are  produced  in 
wonderful  numbers.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovate, 
elongate  and  glaucous,  bearing  leaves  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
in  length.  The  inflorescence  runs  up  to  the  remarkable 
length  of  8  ft.  Under  cultivation  it  may  be  trained  to 
wires,  or  twisted  round  some  stakes  in  the  same  way  as 
O.  maeranthum  is  treated,  and  as  may  be  seen  at 
present  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton.  Along  the  greater  part  of  the  flower  stem, 
lateral  zigzag  branches  bearing  flowers  are  given  off,  and 
this  character,  no  doubt,  suggested  to  the  late  Professor 
Reiehenbach  the  specific  name,  which  means  “dancer.” 
The  lanceolate  sepals  and  petals  are  chocolate,  streaked 
transversely  with  yellow.  The  small  triangular  lip  is 
chocolate,  streaked  with  yellow,  and  bears  a  prominent 
yellow  crest. 
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Odontoglossum  pulchellum. 

This  is  a  plant  which  under  good  cultivation  produces 
its  snowy  white  flowers  with  great  freedom,  and 
flowering  at  mid-winter  makes  it  all  the  more 
valuable.  Although  introduced  from  Mexico  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  it  is  not  generally  so  well  grown  as 
some  fine  samples  now  covered  with  bloom  in  the 
collections  of  T.  R.  Watt,  Esq.,  of  Chislehurst. 
Mr.  Watt’s  collection  of  Orchids  is  now  in  a  very 
healthy  condition,  and  includes  many  fine  things  in 
flower  or  bud,  such  as  good  varieties  of  Cattleya 
Triame,  Zygopetalum  crinitum  giganteum,  the  pretty 
Oncidium  cheirophorum,  0.  Russellianum,  some  good 
forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  0.  Andersonianum, 
a  fine  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius,  a  dozen  splendid 
pans  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  S.  violacea,  and 
many  other  pretty  things. —  TV.  P. 

Oncidium  varicosum. 

Amongst  the  stronger-growing  species  this  certainly 
holds  a  high  position,  especially  when  well  grown, 
owing  to  the  number  of  flowers  borne  on  a  single 
branching  panicle.  The  type  varies  considerably 
according  to  treatment,  and  apparently  under  different 
conditions  and  the  state  of  individual  specimens,  both 
as  to  the  time  it  has  been  established  and  whether 
grown  in  a  pot  or  on  a  raft.  Large  and  very  small 
flowers  often  present  themselves  not  only  on  the  same 
specimen  but  on  the  same  inflorescence.  The  large, 
four-lobed  lip  is  the  most  conspicuous  organ  of  the 
flower,  and  is  of  a  rich  brilliant  yellow,  with  a  large 
brown  blotch  on  the  disc  between  the  lateral  lobes. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  small,  yellow,  and  copiously 
blotched  with  brown  in  transverse  bands.  The  variety 
0.  v.  Rogersii,  when  obtained  true,  is  a  decided  acqui¬ 
sition  for  horticultural  purposes,  as  the  lip  sometimes 
measures  2  ins.  across,  and  as  many -as  170  flowers  have 
been  produced  on  a  single  panicle. 

A  Hybrid  Miltonia, 

Some  seedling  Orchids  were  exhibited  by  M.  Bleu,  of 
Paris,  in  his  greenhouse  in  the  grounds  of  the  Trocadero 
at  the  Universal  Exhibition  last  summer,  and  amongst 
them  was  Miltonia  Bleui,  a  hybrid  between  M.  vexillaria 
and  M.  Roezlii,  and  which  is  exactly  intermediate 
between  the  two  parents  in  general  aspect.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  and  like  those  of  M.  Roezlii,  they  exhale 
a  delicious  odour.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  species,  we 
have  more  than  once  compared  the  odour  to  that  of 
Rosa  indica  or  its  varieties,  such  as  the  Monthly  Roses. 
Several  of  the  hybrid  seedlings  have  flowered,  and 
present  variations  in  the  colour  of  the  crest  of  the 
lip.  Some  of  them  have  the  raised  crest  of  a  sulphur- 
yellow,  marked  with  two  brown  lines  beside  it  at  the 
base  of  the  lip,  and  from  this  circumstance  if.  Bleu 
proposes  to  name  this  type  Miltonia  Bleui  aurea. 
Others  have  the  same  part  of  the  lip  wholly  of  a  reddish 
brown,  and  the  name  proposed  for  them  is  M.  B. 
splendens. 

ANGR/ECUM  eburneum. 

There  is  a  greenish-flowered  variety  of  this  species 
with  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  flowers  than  the  type, 
and  the  lip  is  in  this  respect  the  most  marked.  The 
sepals  and  petals  ot  the  type  are,  however,  greenish 
white  ;  but  this  lack  of  distinctness  is  compensated  for 
by  the  large  heart-shaped  lip,  which  is  pure  white.  The 
stems  attaina  height  of  3  ft.  or  more,  bearing  the  long 
drooping  leaves  in  two  ranks.  The  flower  scapes  arise 
from  the  axils  of  two-year-old  leaves,  and  are  18  ins.  or 
2  ft.  long,  according  to  vigour.  Well-grown  plants  have 
therefore  a  telling  appearance. 
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Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies. 


Croydon. 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  Public  Hall, 
Croydon,  on  the  27th  ult.,  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society  for 
that  district.  A  committee  was  elected,  and  Stephenson 
Clarke,  E=q.,  a  well-known  local  patron  of  horticulture, 
was  invited  to  become  president,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage,  vice-president. 

Ealing. 

There  was  a  capital  attendance  of  members  on  the  29th 
ult.,  two  interesting  papers  being  down  for  discussion. 
The  first  was  on  “The  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms,”  by 
Mr.  Gates,  gardener  to  Professor  Henslow,  whose 
opinions  on  the  subject  found  substantial  confirmation 
in  an  attractive  basket  of  the  succulent  edible,  which 
he  submitted  to  the  verdict  of  the  judges.  The  second 
paper,  dealing  with  “The  cultivation  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  for  Exhibition,”  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  gardener  to  William  Owen,  Esq.,  and  one  of 
the  leading  exhibitors  in  the  district.  In  addition  to 
the  Mushrooms  shown  by  Mr.  Gates,  which  were  awarded 
four  marks,  there  were  Spirtea  japonica  and  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  from  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  J.  Harris, 
Esq. ;  an  Azalea,  Deutzia  gracilis,  and  Cyclamen  from 
Mr.  Long,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Oakshott,  Esq  ;  excellent 
semi-double  Chinese  Primroses  from  Mr.  Cox,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Bland  ;  Cypripedium  villosum  from  Mr.  Greggs, 
gardener  to  A.  G.  Dixon,  Esq.,  &c. 


Asparagus  plumosus  nanus. — D.  B.  :  This  variety  can  bo 
raised  from  seed  just  as  easily  as  the  typical  A.  plumosus.  You 
must  treat  your  plants  liberally  in  a  stova  temperature,  so  as  to 
make  them  throw  up  long  and  vigorous  shoots,  because  on  these 
alone  will  flowers  and  fruits  be  produced.  The  seeds  should  be 
rubbed  out  of  the  berries  as  soon  as  the  latter  are  ripe,  and  sown 
immediately.  They  may  take  some  time  to  germinate,  so  that 
you  need  not  be  afraid,  nor  lose  patience  at  their  not  appearing 
for  some  time. 

Cypripedium  insigne. — F.S.JV.  :  The  flower  you  sent  is  a  wdl- 
spotted  form  of  the  type  ;  but  it  is  not  C.  insigne  violaceum 
punctatum,  because  the  white  upper  portion  of  the  upper  sepal 
does  not  extend  far  enough  down,  so  as  to  show  off  a  sufficient 
n  mber  of  the  violet- purple  spots.  In  C.  insigne  violaceum 
punctatum  there  is  a  white  border  extending  almost  to  the  base 
of  either  side  of  the  upper  sepal.  There  is  no  end  of  variation 
amongst  individuals  of  C.  insigne,  and  that  you  sent  has  a  short 
lip  like  the  variety  C.  i.  sylhetense.  Individuals  also  vary 
greatly  as  to  the  time  of  flowering,  according  to  the  cultural 
treatment  from  year  to  year,  while  others  are  either  naturally 
early  or  naturally  late. 

Err vta. — At  p.  349,  col.  a,  in  last  line  under  Reading,  for 
“  J ustin  ”  read  “  Turton.”  On  the  same  page  in  the  Birmingham 
paragraph,  for  “Torquay”  read  “  Iinpney.” 

Names  of  Plants. — H.  S. :  Aspidium  (Cyrtomium)  falcatum 
caryotideuin.  S.  M.  S. :  Dendrobium  aureum,  generally  called 
D.  heterocarpnm.  J.F.:  1,  Davallia  Tyermauui  ;  2,  Davallia 
elegans  ;  3,  Adiantum  curvatum  ;  4,  Pteris  cretica  albo  lineata  ; 
5,  Adiantum  hispidulum ;  6,  Pteris  serrulata.  D.  B.  : 

Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  (see  above).  Col.  S.  11 . ;  1,  Pin  us 
contorta  ;  2,  Photinia  serrulata. 

Paint  for  Rough  Wood-work.— C.  B.  G. :  You  must  cer¬ 
tainly  not  use  tar  for  the  internal  wood-work,  for  which 
“  Carson’s,”  “  Indestructible,”  or  ordinary  paint  is  the  best.  We 
have  used  both  the  former,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults.  Ferhaps  the  cheapest  course  would  be  to  get  some 
“  smudge  ”  from  a  painter,  and  fine  it  down  yourself  with  turpen¬ 
tine  and  linseed  bil. 

Pasithea  ocerulea. — J.  Parnell :  The  p’ant  concerning  which 
you  made  inquiries  is  a  member  of  the  Liliaceae.  with  a  some¬ 
what  similar  habit  to  an  Anthericum  or  Asphodelus,  but,  of 
course,  a  different  type.  The  rootstock  consists  of  a  short, 
erect  rhizome.  The  leaves  are  mostly  radical,  narrow  and 
grassy,  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  imbricate  at  the  base. 
The  stem  bears  a  few  short  erect  leaves,  particularly  near  the 
base,  and  terminates  in  a  loosely  pyrarr  idal  ort.hyrsoid  panicle  of 
blue  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  if  not  quite  hardy 
would  probably  succeed  in  a  cold  frame.  We  have,  however, 
seen  Arthropodium  cirrhatum,  one  of  its  near  allies,  killed  in  a 
cold  frame,  but  succeed  admirably  in  a  house  with  a  moderately 
high  temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Communications  Received.— W.  C.— S.  B.— J.  H  G.— J.  K  — 
J.  C.— G.  P.  Junr,— C.  H.  S.— W.  J.  M.— J.  L.—  R.  S.— J.  C.  S.— 
A  Kitchen  Gardener. — W.  B.  G. — W.  D. — S.  T. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

G.  Stevens,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Putney,  S.W. — New  and 
choice  selected  Chrysanthemums. 

W.  Thompson,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswich.— Catalogue  of  Choice 
Seeds. 

Yilmorin,  Andrieux,  &  Co. .  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris.— 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Roots,  &c. 

- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  February  1-t 
was  29 ’9 1  ins.;  the  lowest  reading  was  28 ’50  ins.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  and  on  Tuesday  at  noon, 
and  the  highest  30-27  ins.  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  42  9°,  and  27° 
above  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the 
twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  was  below  the 
average  on  Wednesday,  but  showed  an  excess  on  each 
of  the  other  days  of  the  week.  The  direction  of  the 
wind  was  variable.  Rain  fell  on  six  days  of  the  week, 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  0  73  of  an  inch.  The 
duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was 
8 ’9  hours,  against  5 '5  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 
- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  3rd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  steady  sale  for 
all  varieties  of  Clover  seeds.  The  lower  grades  of 
English  Red  offer  on  easy  terms,  but  superfine  qualities 
command  full  prices.  White  Clover  is  dearer.  Alsike 
and  Trefoil  steady. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  5th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  !  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  18  0  —St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  2  0  4  0  Plums . J-sieve 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  |  s.d.  s.d 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus - per  100  6  0  10  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages - per  doz.  1  6  2  6.  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots - perbunch  0  6  I  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  1  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery - per  bundle  2  6  j  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  9  16  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0  18 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6  1  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ten  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Out  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  10  13 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms ..  4  0  6  0 
Azalea ...  .doz.  sprays  08  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  16  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  12  bunches  4  0  9  0 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms  10  2  0 
Epiphyllum,doz  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  3  0  5  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  9  0  18  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth...  per  spray  0  4  0  9 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  5  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Liiao,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  1  0  8  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  ( pa pr-whit) 

do*,  sprays  0  9  10 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  3  0  6  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  4  0  12  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
8tephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9  16 
Violets. ..  .12  bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  16  2  6 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  .. .  .per  dozen24  0  36  0 
Arana  Sieboidi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  18  0 
Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cyperns,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Ferns,  in  var., perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Poinsettia,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 
Primula  .. .  .per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Solanums ...  .perdoz.  9  0  12  0 
Tulips . 12  pots  8  0  10  0 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


February  8,  1890. 


Strong*  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 


Extent  of  Glass  Structures ,  54,000  Superficial  Feet 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair 
6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c. 

6  Lavender  hushes,  or  Rosemary  . 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 

4  Honeysuckles,  scarlet  Trumpet,  evergreen  Dutch,  and 

variegated,  all  distinct .  . 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  . 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ... 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6 d  )  . 

G  Heliotropes,  in  6  varieties . 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  . 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis . 

2  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  . 

3  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . . 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  . 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  . 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ... 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  ...  . 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 

6  Foliage  Begonia's,  handsome  leaves  . 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds  . 

3  Dracaenas,  about  1  foot  high  . 

3  Grevillea  robusta.  from  pots  . 

3  Scarlet  Passion  Flowers,  large  plants  .  . 

G  Palms,  3  varieties  . 

3  Adiantum  Victorias  (New  Maidenhair) . 

G  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps . 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 

G  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  . 

G  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes, 

Weigela,  &c.  . 

3  Pampas  Grass,  clumps  from  pots . 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 

6  Double  Carnations  . 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  G d.)  . 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  . 

3  White  Yuccas,  large  plants . 

3  Philadelphus  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  . 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  .  . 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c.  ...  . 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 
tenerum,  concinnum,  &c.  . 

24  East  Lothian  Stocks,  double  white  . 

3  Acalypha  tricolor,  splendid  greenhouse  plant,  hand¬ 
some  scarlet  leaves  . 

6  Deutzia  gracilis,  will  flower  in  winter  . 

12  Solanums  or  Christmas  Cherry  . 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  lOcl.) . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants . 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  . 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.) 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.) 

25  Lily  of  the  Valley,  forcing  crowns,  finest  kind . 

12  Tiger  Lilies  . 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d  )  . 

12  Pure  white  Gladioli  “  Bride  ’’  (25  for  3s.)  . 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 

12  Lilium  auratum,  fine  bulbs . 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 

12  Currant  trees,  finest  black . 

G  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  . 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  .. 

12  Double  Carnations,  best  sorts  . 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 

12  Dark  blue  Delphiniums  . 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s,  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement,  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON, 

OSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 
Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Mareehal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  G  for  2s.  6<L  ;  12,  4s. ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free.— 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

LOVELY  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS,  IGO  for  Ss. ;  50,  4s.  6d,, 
free.  Climbing  Fern,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ; 
12,  4s.  6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare 
and  lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s. 
All  from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 

Nurseries,  Clevedon.  _ 1 _ _ 

YDRANGEA  DR.  HOGG. — This  is  the  best.  Strong  plants 

for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture.  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  4s.  doz. 
Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisy,  large  white  flower,  like  Marguerite, 
6,2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker),  6,  Is.  9cZ.  Double  scarlet 
Geums,  6  for  Is.  6 d.  All  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

tO  LARGE- POPLAR  TREES,  4  to  5  feet,  2s.  12  Willows, 
tC  8  feet,  for  2s.  3  Evergreen  Oaks,  3  feet,  for  3s.  6  Thuja 

Lobbi,  3  to  4  feet,  4s.  12  Laburnum  trees,  3s.  12  large  Laurels, 
4s.  12  Euonymus,  4s.  6 d.  6  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  11  feet, 
bushy,  2s.  6 d,  All  strong  trees. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ _ 

LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 

paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  6 d.  and  5s. 
each.  Despatched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance.— 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. _ _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6 d.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ _ _ 

REEN  HOLLIES,  11  to  2  teet  high,  12  for  5s. ;  25,  Ss. 

Austrian  Pines,  about  3  feet,  5s.  dozen.  Flowering  Shrubs, 
2  to  4  ft,  9s.  doz. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

Double  and  single  pink  hawthorn  trees,  6  to 

8  feet  high,  good  heads,  3  for  3s.  Gel.;  6  for  5s.— H.  ENGLISH 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 

4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Tradescantia,  2  Fuchsias,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  varie- 
gata,  1  Habrothamnus,  1  Heliotrope,  1  Grevillea,  1  Acacia,  1 
Ficus,  1  Cyclamen.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6 d.,  post  free.  See  advt. 
p.  353.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

fin  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 


Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  ; — “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  1  Garden  Pots.’ 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  lilx  them  letter  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ; — “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest." 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 


Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 

RICHARD  SANKEY  &  SON,  Bulwell  Potteries,  NOTTINGHAM. 

All  who  desire  to  have  a  constant  and 
plentiful  supply  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  should  procure  their  PLANTS  and 

SEEDS  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Y1U R RANTS,  "White  Grape,  strong,  10s.  per 

100  ;  strong  standard  APPLES,  leading  sorts,  £5  per  100  ; 
do.  PEARS,  do.,  60s. ,  SOs.  per  100 ;  do.  English  ELMS.  10  to  14  ft. , 
50s.,  60s.,  SOs.  per  100.  Strong  dwarf-trained  PLUMS,  Victoria  ; 
do.  APPLES,  sorts;  do.  PEARS,  do. ;  do.  CHERRIES,  do.,  ISs. 
per  doz.  American  ARBOR-VILE.  3  ft.,  50s.  per  100,  hand¬ 
some  plants,  lately  transplanted  ;  Oval-leaved  PRIVET,  3  ft., 
bushy,  Ss.  per  100;  Evergreen  do.,  3  ft.,  do.,  25s.  per  1000. 
Strong  Gloire  de  Dijon  ROSES,  at  Ss.  per  doz.,  60s.  per  100,  at 
HOPWOOD  S,  Belle  Vue  Nursery,  Cheltenham. 

Our  “AMATEURS'  GARDENING  GUIDE,”  the 

most  interesting  and  instructive  Catalogue  of  the  season, 
is  now  ready,  and  will  he  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to 
all  applicants. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

TT)  OBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
JLt  Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

STUART  &  MEIN, 

KELSO,  SCOTLAND. 

Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  Wo  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests." 

— FOE  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 

Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PRIME  FRENCH  MARIGOLDS. 

This  is  a  grand  selection  (my  own  saving)  from  double  flowers 
only.  Blooms  from  this  collection  were  awardfd  First  Prizes 
last  season,  and  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them. 

Is.  and  Is.  6 d.  pier  packet,  piost  free,  from 

Baldwin, 

Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
Woodbine  Nursery,  BURNLEY,  LANCASHIRE. 

PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  3d. 


TheTUBEROUS  BEC0NIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


—  CONTENTS  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
1.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings — Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &e.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


February  8,  1890. 
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EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS 

JL  SPECIALTY. 


True  strain  and  extra  fine,  in  separate  colours — Purple, 
Scarlet,  White,  Crimson,  and  White  Wallflower-leaved — each 
colour  Is.,  2s.  6(7.,  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Mr.  Glen,  The  Gardens,  Brambletye,  writes  Please  send 
me  five  packets  East  Lothian  Stocks.  I  must  say  that  your 
strain  of  East  Lothian  Stocks  is  the  finest  I  have  seen  anywhere. 
When  I  was  at  Wentworth  the  beds  of  East  Lothian  Stocks 
supplied  by  you  were  admired  by  everyone  who  saw  them.  We 
had  upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  double  flowers.” 

Mr.  Baillie,  The  Gardens,  Luton  Hoo  Park,  writes: — “The 
East  Lothian  Stocks  from  you  were  excellent.  The  white, 
purple  and  crimson  exceptionally  fine.  Many  spikes  were  over 
IS  inches  long  and  densely  clothed  with  bloom." 

Mr.  Lamont,  The  Gardens,  Kennet  House,  writes  “Please 
send  me  four  packets  East  Lothian  Stocks.  This  year  I  have 
the  finest  I  ever  had.  They  are  the  admiration  of  everyone  who 
see  them.  The  whites  are  over  90  per  cent,  doubles,  which 
could  not  be  better.” 

All  other  seeds  of  the  same  first-class  quality  only,  notably 
the  following,  all  saved  from  my  own  world-renowned 
collections 

PANSIES,  show  and  fancy,  Is.,  2s.  6(7.,  and  5s.  per  packet 
PENTSTEMONS,  Is.  and  2s.  6ci.  per  packet 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  Is.  and  2s.  6(7.  per  packet 
MIMULUS,  Is.  and  2s.  6(7.  per  packet 
AURICULA,  Alpine,  2s.  6(7.  per  packet 

,,  Stage,  2s.  6(7.  and  os.  per  packet 
PRIMULAS,  each  colour,  Is.  and  2s.  6(7.  per  packet 
CINERARIA,  Is.  and  2s.  6(7.  per  packet 
COCKSCOMB,  extra  grand  competition  strain,  2s.  6(7.  per  pkt. 
BEGONIAS,  Single,  Is.  6(7. ;  ditto  double,  2s.  6(7.  per  packet. 

Mr.  Anderson,  The  Gardens,  Abbotrule,  writes  :  —  “  You  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  your  seeds  have  done  so  well  that  I  have 
not  one  single  failure.” 

CATALOGUES  now  ready,  and  post  free  on  application. 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK, 

SCOTLAND. 


JARMAN’S 

“UNIVERSAL”  COLLECTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY, 
VEGETABLES,— 2s.  6cl.,  5s.,  10s.  6 cl.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS— Is-,  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  and  42s. 

All  Post  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 

FOR  6  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  our  large  Seed  Manual,  gratis  and  post  free. 

JARMAN  Sz  CO., 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

i/6  GARDEN  SEEDS.  1/6 

NEW,  GENUINE,  AND  WELL  TESTED. 


ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  6(7.,  or  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  address,  1  oz.  each  of  Wheeler’s  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Hollow-crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish  Onion,  and 
Selected  Carrot ;  J  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and 
Broccoli  (early  and  late) ;  1  packet  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow, 
and  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  choiee  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  packet  each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  New 
large  Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  Greens,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflower ;  also  a  packet  of  Carter's 
Stratagem  Peas,  Dwarf,  and  a  packet  of  Dobbie's  Selected 
Golden  Ball  Exhibition  Turnip. 

The  Two  Lots  for  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.,  or  32  Stamps. 
Quality  Guaranteed, 

St.  SOET, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

PIDDLETRENTHIDE,  DORCHESTEE, 


mand  DAQ  I?  I!  I'1  pots,  12s.,  18s.,  and  24s.  per  doz 
other  and  upwards. 

A  tH?  irTMPC  in  all  the  leading  kinds.  Planting 
UliirrCi  illlCjlJ  Canes,  5s.  and  7s.  6(7.  each.  Fruiting 
Canes,  10s.  6(7.  each. 

STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 

Of  all 
kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS  2 

Catalogues  with  prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

Tie  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  neap  LIVERPOOL. 

Special  culture  of 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  8c  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice  and  interesting 
collection  in  the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse 
and  Hardy  Ferns. 

Partially  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


CUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  a  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

EiCsseATB  suRseaiEs, 
LONDON,  N. 

/ARCHED  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

V_y  aiso  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

GARDENING  BOOKS. 


Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE. 


TEE  CARNATION  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6 d., 
post  free. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.  — 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 d.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 
book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. -A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free.  Is.  lei. 

“Gardening  World”  Office,  17,  Catherine  St.,  W.C. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


GARDENER  (Head  or  Good  Singlehanded), 

thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of  gardening. 
Can  be  well  recommended.  Three  and  half  years  in  present 
situation.  Total  abstainer,— B.  HUGHES,  Slingsby,  York. 


LOOK  HERE !  DON’T  MISS  THIS  CHANCE  ! 

All  Customers  whose  Orders  are  us.  and  upwards  I  will  send 
6  Fine  Begonia  Bulbs  gratis.  Orders  of  10s.  and  upwards  are 
entitled  to  3  Gloxinias  and  6  Begonia  Bulbs  gratis.  Orders  over 
£1  are  entitled  to  3  Greenhouse  Plants,  G  Gloxinias,  and  0 
Begonias  gratis.  Send  one  Stamp  at  once  for  my  New  Plant 
and  Seed  List,  and  send  this  with  order. 

B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist  BATTLE. 

FLOWER  POTS 


J.  GREENROD  &  SON 


The  Potteries,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDLESEX, 

ESTABLISHED  1800, 

One  of  the  Largest  Manufacturers.  Millions  of  all  sizes  in  stock . 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  and  Road. 


LASNO’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 


“^OE 


JOHN  LAIRG  &  SONS  beg  to 
tj  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6(7.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  os.  6(7.;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
]<S)  per  doz.;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  ISs., 
fr. 7  and  21s.  per  doz ;  Bedding,  choicest,  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz. ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


m}O\M\\\PARV0. 

\tvw.  garpyu. 


NORTH7  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer’s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 


Farms  to  be  Let 
Farms  for  Sale  ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such 
as  Short-liorns,  Herefords, 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c. 


Offices  : 


Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 
Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Artificial  Manures ; 
Agricultural  Implements,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  and  Engines. 


377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 
II,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-half  pence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Sis  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  tbe  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d. ,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  your  Paper  for _ months, 

for  which  I  enclose _ 

Name _ ..  ... _ -  .  Address - (&290) 


868 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


February  8,  1890. 


ESTABLISHED 


RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 


->8*8.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR'  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSE IlY’S  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Fiooms,  icliere  its  Puritg,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

N.B. — Not  my  Anthracite  if  not  delivered  in  my  Trucks  marked  WILLIAM  IT.  ESSERY.  [Sf.e  “  GARDENING  WORLD,"  January,  5, 18S9. 


55,  Lionel  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


ESTABLISHED  15318. 

HENRY  HOPE, 

Mr 


m 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER 

AND 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRICI  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  he  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


ifB  nuc  PIPE 


I  PATENT  CHAMPION  HEATER  &  pWpES 


TOOPE’S 

PATENT 

Celebrated  Hot-water  Boilers. 

The  only  practical  Boilers  that  can  be  used 
inside  Greenhouses.  Made  of  copper  or  iron 
in  any  form  for  heatiDg  every  description  of 
Greenhouse  or  Conservatory.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  and  efficient  Boiler  made.  Burns  Oil  or 
Gas.  Vixen  Frame  Heater,  Perfect  Propa- 
'  gators,  Simplex  Fumigator,  &e. 

COMPLETE1'  SAT 'l  S  FA?TToirC,UAR'ANrTi|Ef' 


»  Catalogues  and  Estimates  free. 

C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H  S-,  &  Co, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 

F  R  A2  ER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 


6  ft.  by  3  ft .  £2  Os. 

12  ft.  by  3  ft . £3  15s. 


E  J  Carriage  and  packing  free. 


FORCING  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
and  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with 
iron  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing. 

2  Lights  and  Framing,  S  ft.  by  6  ft.)  Carriage  (  £2  13s.  6d. 

4  ,,  ,,  ,,  16  ft.  by  6  ft.  I  and  I  £5  4s.  6 d. 

8  ,,  ,,  ,,  32  ft.  by  6  ft.  |  packing  |£11  Os.  Od. 

5  ,,  ,,  ,,  60  ft.  by  6  ft.)  free.  l£20  Os.  Od. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse ,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 

Handlights,  £c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  ROILING  MILK. 


Greenhouses.  —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft..  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  8  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to’s,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Saslibars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans,  &c.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 

FOWLER’S  LAWN  SANdT 

For  destroying  Daisies,  Dandelions,  Plantains,  Ribbed  Grass, 
Thistles,  and  other  weeds  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  Bowling 
Greens,  Parks,  &c.  ;  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  fertiliser,  and 
improving  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass.  Price,  in  Tins, 
Is.,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  ;  Kegs,  8s.  6 d.,  16s.  and  30 s. 

ELLIOTT’S  ORIGINAL 
“SUMMER  CLOUD  ’  SHADING. 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Skrlights,  and  all  glass  struc¬ 
tures  that  require  shading  material.  In  Packets,  Is.  each. 

FOWLER’SfMEALY  BUG  DESTROYER 

For  the  special  eradication  of  this  most  troublesome  of  stove- 
house  plant  pests.  It  is  easily  applied  either  with  a  small  brush 
or  vaporizer,  is  instant  destruction  to  both  insect  and  ova,  and 
does  not  stain  or  injure  the  foliage.  In  Bottles,  Is  ,  2s.  6 d.,  5s., 
and  10s. ;  half  gallon,  21s, ;  one  gallon,  42s.  each. 

EWING’S  MILDEW  COMPOSITION. 

In  Bottles,  Is.  6 d  and  3s.  each  ;  per  gallon,  12s. 

TOBACCO  JUICE. 

Specially  prepared  for  evaporating. 


EXTRA  STRONG. 

10s.  6 d.  per  gallon. 

Fowler  s  GARDENERS’  INSECTICIDE 

For  destroying  and  preventing  all  the  various  Insects,  Blights, 
and  Mildews  infesting  plants  and  trees.  It  is  easily  applied 
either  by  dipping,  syringing,  sponging,  or  as  a  winter  dressing  ; 
does  not  require  cleansing  off  with  water ;  will  not  stain  or 
injure  any  more  than  plain  water  the  most  delicate  flower,  fruit, 
foliage  or  root ;  gives  the  foliage  a  bright,  clean,  healthy 
appearance,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  Jars, 
Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  each;  and  in  Kegs,  2S  lbs.,  21s.; 
56  lbs.,  42s. ;  112  lbs.,  84s,  each. 

POOLEY’S  WORM  DESTROYER. 

For  eradicating  every  kind  of  worm  from  the  roots  of  large 
specimen  plants,  pots,  lawns,  &c.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
applied,  and  will  not  harm  the  most  delicate  plant.  In  Bottles, 
Is.,  2*.  6 d.,  7s.,  and  12s.  6i.  each. 


Corry,  Soper,  Fowler,  &  Co. 

{LIMITED), 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

LONDON. 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  curt,  4s.  per  cict. 
A  1-cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports :  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage  ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied." 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses." 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.’ 

Orders  to _ 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

THE  “STOTT” 


DISTRIBUTOR, 

CHARGED  WITH  ' 

“KILLMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 

Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT"  FERTILIZER  &  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

LIMITED, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


RICHARDSON’S 

Improved  Garden  Frames. 

WITH 

ADJUSTABLE 
RIDGE 

VENTILATION. 


Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 


Lights  can  be  Instantly  removed  or  fixed  open  at  any 
angle  without  interfering  with  the  plants. 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station. 

Price  Lists  of  Frames,  Gloss  Houses,  and  Hot-Water  Heating 
Apparatus  FREE. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  CO., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Ilot-Water  Engineers, 

DA  It  LI\GTOX. 


Printed  lor  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co., Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C  ,  Feb.  8,  1S90. 
Agents  :  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  Foi  Manchester— Mr.  John  Heywood. 


AND 


Vol.  VI. — No.  285. 


I  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  ) 
|  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  f 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15th,  1890. 


i  Registered  at  the  General  Post ) 
!  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  j 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  l\d. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  sorts,  also  Bush  Fruits, 

carefully  selected,  suitable  for  the  climate  of  Scotland. 
Prices  moderate.— JOHN  DOWNIE  (of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  & 
Laird),  Beecliill  Nursery,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS  (rooted),  now  ready. 

V_y  —Best  exhibition  and  decorative  varieties.  2s.  per  dozen. 
List  free. — A.  J.  WESTON,  Cavendish  Nursery,  Balham,  S.  W. 

/A  HRY  SAN  THEM  U  M  S  from  best  Collec- 

tion  in  the  North.  50,000  rooted  and  now  ready,  from 
2s.perdoz.  Cuttings,  half-price.  Listgratis. — W.  THOMPSON, 
Union  Bridge,  Pemberton. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care- 
fuUy  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

SELECT  STRAIN  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN 

STOCKS,  carefully  saved  from  pot  plants,  Purple-white, 
Scarlet,  Crimson  and  White  Wallflower-leaved,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and 
5s.  per  packet. — IRELAND  &  THOMSON,  Seed  Merchants, 
81,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh, 

Ferns  !  Ferns  I !  Ferns  1 1 ! 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris,  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomium,  Ac,,  Ac. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100, 
or  ,50s.  per  1,000.— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ENTERPRISE.— My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.— ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhail. 

A  DIANTUM  WALTONII  DIFEUSUM, 

XJL  First  Cla=s  Certificate,  much  superior  to  Adiantum 
fragrantissima,  nice  plants,  direct  from  the  raiser,  Is.  each, 
0  for  5s.,  post  free.  Choice  named  Auriculas  and  Pelargoniums. 
Lists  on  application. — WILLIAM  GOLBY,  Edgend  Nursery, 
Brierfleld,  Burnley,  Lancs. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

Standen's  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins.  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

OSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers'  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now.— JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

Greenhouse  fires,  stoves,  Ac.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  — For  price  apply  G.  J.  EYESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s. ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 
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ESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS, 


Nur¬ 
serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  2S7,  2SS,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP." 

OWEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6 d...  and  2s.  6d.  pkt ;  Tubers,  3s.  6 d.,  5s.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6d.  doz. 
Owen’s  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S.,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6d.  pkt.  List  free. — 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS— NOVELTIES  for 

1890. — Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  last 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence, 
Drome,  France. 

LAWN  MOWERS.— The  “EXCELSIOR” 

(Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL”  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  be  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
free  from  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLD  WELL 
M’f’g.  Co.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 

T  AINGS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Two 

-LJ  GOLD  MEDALS  and  SIX  FIRST  PRIZES  awarded  in 
1889.  Their  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  all  the  best 
Novelties,  should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  Early  orders  solicited  to  secure  good  plants. 

JOHN  LAI^G  &  SONS,  Chrysanthemum  Specialists, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


T  AIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

-L J  for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  MeCombic's  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley — per  pkt.,  Is  ,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

SUTTON’S  IMPROVED  TELEGRAPH 

CUCUMBER.— This  popular  variety  maintains  its  position 
as  the  finest  type  of  Telegraph  Cucumber  in  cultivation.  It  is 
quick  in  growth,  handsome,  with  very  small  neck  and  unusually 
prolific.  Valuable  for  exhibition  purposes  and  has  taken 
numerous  First  Prizes  at  leading  shows.  We  know  of  no 
Cucumber  more  suitable  for  general  use.  Mr.  F.  G.  Serman, 
Icombe,  says,  “The  very  best  Cucumber  I  have  ever  grown, 
both  for  productiveness  and  excellent  flavour,”  Price  of  seed, 
Is.  6d.  and  2s.  61.  per  packet,  post  free. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 

BOYCE’S  CHRYSANTHEMUM  GUIDE 

Contains  Complete  Directions  upon  Cultivation,  also 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  1070  Yars.,  price  id.  Strong  Cuttings, 
Is.  3d.  per  doz.  Rooted  Cuttings,  ready  shortly,  2s.  per  doz.— 
SV.E.  BOYCE,  F.N.C.S.  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  N, 

BEGONIA  SEEDS — Sow  now.  The  best 

and  cheapest  is  Box’s  Strain — surest  of  germination,  finest 
of  flowers.  Single  varieties,  half  packet,  6d. ;  per  packet,  1.?. 
and  2s.  6d. ;  collection  8  colours,  2s.  6d.  Double  varieties,  half 
packet,  10 d.  ;  per  packet,  Is.  Gd.  and  2s.  Gd.  ;  collection  8 
colours,  5s.  TUBERS. — Six  choice  Singles  and  six  choice 
Doubles,  superior  to  named  sorts,  all  separate  colours,  21  s.  the 
12,  post  free.  Most  complete  LIST  in  the  Trade,  gratis. — 
JOHN  R  BOX  (for  10  years  J.  Laing's  Sole  Partner),  Seedsman 
and  Begonia  Grower,  Croydon.  (Quote  this  Paper.) 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Selection  of  100 

Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  15s.  or  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  he  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application. — 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 

FOR  SALE. — A  fine,  healthy,  handsome, 

LATANIA  BORBONICA  height  6  feet,  spread  S  feet, 
Thirteen  leaves,  in  No.  1  pot.  Price  on  application  to 
HOPWOOD’S,  Belle  Vue  Nursery,  Cheltenham. 

SHALLOTS. — Large  Red,  finest  exhibition 

sort,  10d.  per  lb.  ;  2  lbs..  Is.  id. ;  post  free.  Send  for 
Catalogue  of  reliable  Garden  Seeds,  indispensable  for  com¬ 
petition.  —  BELL,  STUART  &  Co.,  Chapelhill  Nursery, 
Rothesay,  N.B. 

La  CUTTINGS  best  Prize  CHRYSAN- 

rV  THEMUMS,  including  the  two  New  Japanese  Beauties 
of  18S9,  Sachem  and  Adirondack,  12  only,  2s.  Eight  Gold 
Medal  Begonia  Bulbs,  2s.  Six  beautiful  Roses,  mostly  Teas,  for 
pots,  2s.  All  free.  —  HEAD  GARDENER,  Erfurt  House, 
Neethrop,  Banbury. 

CURRANTS,  White  Grape,  strong,  10s.  per 

100  ;  strong  standard  APPLES,  leading  sorts,  £5  per  100  ; 
do.  PEARS,  do.,  60s.,  80s.  per  100  ;  do.  English  ELMS,  10  to  14  ft., 
50s.,  60s.,  SO s.  per  100.  Strong  dwarf-trained  PLUMS,  Victoria 
do.  APPLES,  sorts;  do.  PEARS,  do. ;  do.  CHERRIES,  do.,  I8s. 
per  doz.  American  ARBOR-VITjE,  3  ft.,  50s.  per  100,  hand¬ 
some  plants,  lately  transplanted  ;  Oval-leaved  PRIVET,  3  ft., 
bushy,  Ss.  per  100;  Evergreen  do.,  3  ft.,  do.,  25s.  per  1000. 
Strong  Gloire  de  Dijon  ROSES,  at  8s.  per  doz.,  60s.  per  100,  at 
HOPWOOD'S,  Belle  Vue  Nursery,  Cheltenham. 

BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion. — Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6d.,  21s.,  31s.  6 d.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d., 
5s.  6 d.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c.,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application.— 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  CoveDt  Garden,  London. 

Greenhouses. —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  8  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £8  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6 d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans,  &e.,  free. 

W.  COOPER,  101,  Shandy  Street,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 

TO  COMPETITORS  and  all  who  require 

Seeds  and  Plants  of  the  choicest  and  most  reliable  kinds, 
we  offer  to  send  our  new  Catalogue  and  Competitor’s  Guide  (128 
pages),  gratis  and  post  free.  TEN  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 
were  awarded  our  strains  of  Vegetables  at  the  great  Vegetable 
Conference  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1889. 
NINE  FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  and  “Commendations 
of  Strains”  have  been  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  last  two  years  to  our 
Florists'  Flowers,  most  of  them  after  trial  at  Chiswick. — 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists,  Rothesay,  Scotland. 
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TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

t J  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Tip  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London ;  Canon  Mill's  Bridge, 
Edinburgh  ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

HOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  hag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  he  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direeb 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

~ AMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATEli  ENGINEER— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Heating  apparatus .  —  Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  page  384. 

A/rURRAY’S  VINE  COMPOSITION  for 

_L«  A  Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  on  Vines,  may  be  had  of  all  Seedsmen 
and  Sundriesmen,  or  the  Proprietor,  GEO.  MURRAY,  West 
Ashby,  Horncastle. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS" 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free  — H.  G>  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

TOOPE’S  patent  propagators, 

FUMIGATORS,  FRAME  -  HEATERS.  HOT -WATER 
BOILERS.  Catalogues  free.— C.  TOOPE  (F.R.H.S)  &  Co„ 
Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

PURE  WOOD " CHARCOAL,  specially  pre- 

pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  St, 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  ail  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield.  _ 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

pOARSE  and  LINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

V_y  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. _ 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1S?9  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  Gd, 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  Gd.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6d.  and  35.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  238,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


MONDAY  NEXT. 

2  000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  including  several  lots  of  immense 
bulbs  ;  L.  KRAMERI,  L.  LONGIFLORUM,  and  L.  SPE- 
CIOSUM  RUBRUM  from  Japan  ;  also  a  large  assortment  of 
various  English-grown  LILIES,  HARDY  BULBS,  TUBE¬ 
ROSES,  2,000  LILA'  OF  THE  YALLEA’,  ROSES,  PLANTS 
in  Pots,  &e. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. ,  on  MONDAA' 
NEXT,  February  17th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

450  Tree  PEONIES  in  fifty-six  distinct  varieties,  drawings  of 
which  will  be  produced,  and  many  of  them  received  Certificates 
from  the  R.  H.  S.  8,000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  and  3,000 
various  LILIES  from  Japan.  54,000  Seeds 'of  COCOS  WED- 
DELLIANA.  26,000  FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA,  a  con¬ 
signment  of  AZALEAS,  CAMELLIAS  and  FICUS,  from 
Belgium;  400  standard  and  dwarf  ROSES,  400  NARCISSUS, 
Emperor  and  Empress,  and  a  variety  of  GREENHOUSE 
FERNS  and  PLANTS  in  pots. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAA’ 
NEXT,  February  19th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


THURSDAY  NEXT. 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  from  Sample. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms.  67 
and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  THURSDAA'  NEXT, 
February  20th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’Cloek,  a  large  quantity  of 
NURSERY  STOCK  FROM  SAMPLE. 

Catalogues  on  application. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 


Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAA'  NEXT,  February 
21st,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock,  a  large  quantity  of  ORCHIDS 
from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co  ;  also  an  IMPORTATION  of 
ANGR-ECUM  PALLIDUM  from  Messrs.  Hoksjian  &  Co., 
and  other  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Royal  aquarium  flower  shows 

FIRST  SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  12th  and  13th,  1890. 
Schedules  for  the  whole  series  of  Shows  now  ready,  and  may 
he  had  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES, 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

Crystal  Palace. 

Flower  and  eruit  shows. 

FIXTURES  FOR  1890. 

Spring  Exhibition  of  Plants,  Flowers,  &c., 

'  Saturday,  March  29th. 

Great  Summer  Exhibition, 

Saturday,  May  10th. 

The  National  Rose  Society’s  Grand  Exhibition  of  Roses 
Saturday,  July  5th. 

The  Fruit  Exhibition 
with 

The  National  Dahlia  Society’s  Grand  Show, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  September  5th  and  6th. 

Great  Autumn  Fruit  Show, 

October  9th  to  11th,  inclusive. 

Grand  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition, 

Friday  and  Saturday,  November  7th  and  Sth, 
Schedules,  post  free,  on  application  to  Mr.  HEAD,  Super¬ 
intendent  Garden  Department,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 


ORCHIDS. 


The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co, 

(JQHNf  C3WAN) ,  LIMITED, 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

Th:Z‘»HZdr,..,  CARSTON,  near  LIVERPOOL. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES, MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
8ilver  Sand  and  Loam 
Oocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  4  inch  and  {  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  fore  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
8myth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


m,  q. 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET.  DRURY  LANE, 


W.C. 


GREAT  VEGETABLE  CONFERENCE, 

CHISWICK,  1889. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 

AWARDED  TO  THE  PRODUCE  OF 

VEITCH’S  GENUINE  SEEDS 

Sec  Page  Advertisement,  January  18th,  1890. 


VEITCH’S  NEWTOMATQS, 

HAM  GREEN  FAVOURITE, 
VEITCH’S  ACQUISITION, 

Awarded  First  Class  Certificates  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

THE  HEAVIEST  CROPPING. 

THE  HANDSOMEST,  AND 

MOST  PROFITABLE  VARIETIES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

Each,  per  Packet,  2s.  6d. 


VEITCH’S  NEW  CELERIES. 

VEITOHS  EARLY  ROSE, 
VEITOHS  SUPERB  WHITE, 

THE  EARLIEST, 

THE  MOST  SOLID, 

AND  THE  BEST-FLAVOURED 

CELERIES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

Bach,  per  Packet,  Is.  6d. 


For  full  descriptions  of  the  above  and  other  Choice  Novelties,  see  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1890,  forwarded 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on  application. 


JA8.  VEITCH  &  SONS,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


KELWAY’S 


GOLD  MEDAL 

(PARIS,  1889) 

SPECIALITIES. 


CATALOGUES  are  now  ready,  Gratis  and,  Post  Free, 
containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 
SPECIALITIES  FOR  1890,  and  everything  needful 
for  the  Garden. 


LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 

LAINC’S  begonias 


OKI!  PRIMULAS  St  CINERARIAS 

They  are  lovely,  perfectly  different  and  away  from  the  poor 
flimsy  Flowers  usually  seen. 


CANNELL’S  FIRST  PRIZE 


Balsams  ... 

Per  pkt. 
s .  d. 

...  1  0 

Begonias 

...  2  6 

Calceolarias 

...  2  6 

Cinerarias 

...  2  6 

Cyclamen 

...  2  6 

Per  pkt. 
s.  d. 

Cockscombs  ...  2  6 

Dahlias  .  1  0 

Petunias,  single  1  0 
„  double  2  0 
Primulas,  5s.  &  2  6 
Verbenas .  1  0 


The  many  Prizes  and  innumerable  Medals  and  eulogistic  Press 
remarks  confirm  the  above  without  any  of  our  assertions,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  touch  our  strains. 


SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 
t)  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6 cl.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  os.  6 dr,  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  SiDgles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  ISs., 
and  21s.  per  doz ;  Bedding,  choicest,  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz.  ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 

CATALOGUES  gratis. 


THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


G.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and,  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 

CD  1 1  IT  TB  E  E  Q  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
rnUl  I  I  liCLO  and  Private  Gardens. 
nnQCQ  —Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
nUOCOa  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

DUnnnnCMnBrtKIC  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
nnUUUULNUnUNO  buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Pontieum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 

CONIFERS  — ^  large  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

QUpilDQ  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
OniUlDui  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &e. 

TDCCC  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
I  nCCQi  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  For  Coverts,  Screens,  &c.  All  grown  by 

CLIMBERS 


thousands. 

In  large  variety,  for  Walls, 


Trellises,  Rock- 


work,  &e.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 


G.  J.  A  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NEW  CLEMATIS  MRS.  baron  veillard, 

ii  l  V7  Ukuiiiri  i  * w j  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jackmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  hearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  he  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  he  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 


LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  cm 
application. 

WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


A  CUINEA  CATALOGUE. 

A.  WILMORE,  Esq.,  King's  Lynn. 

“  Sirs,— Parcel  of  Seeds  to  hand,  and  if  anything,  nicer  than 
ever.  I  have  read  your  Catalogues  through  and  through.  What  a 
lot  of  valuable  practical  common-sense  they  convey  to  Gardeners 
and  Amateurs.  They  are  worth  more  than  a  Guinea  a  Book. 


H.  GANNELL  &  SONS, 

SWAWI^EY,  KENT. 


SODDY’S 

Seed  Collections. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Collection 

IL  ... 

100  varieties  ... 

42/- 

21/- 

Collection 

B  ... 

72  varieties 

Collection 

C  ... 

50  varieties  ... 
1  23  varieties  ) 

10/6 

Collection 

J2  ... 

\  large  pkts.  ( 

5/- 

Collection 

E  ... 

23  varieties 

3  - 

Collection  EE... 

14  varieties  ... 

1/- 

ALL  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Extract  from  Letters  received  lately  :  — 
“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALUE. ” 

“  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds." 

“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  collection." 

D  C"  M  O  /'"V  n  PlV  Seed  Merchant 
DELlM.  OWL/L/T  ,  &  Bulb  Importer, 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


CAESOIT’S  PAINT 

Patronised  by  16,000  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
and  Clergy,  for  all  kinds  of 

OUTDOOR  WORK,  CONSERVATORIES, 
Greenhouses,  Frames,  &c. 

1  Cwt.,  and  Oil  Mixture,  Free  to  all  Stations. 

Liquid  Non-Poisonous  Paints  for  Inside  of  Conservatories,  &c. 
Prices,  Patterns,  and  Testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LA  BELLE  SALVAGE  YARD,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

BACHELOR’S  WALK,  DUBLIN.  Viscount  for  Cash. 
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The  BEST  ONION  for  the  IAIN  CROP. 


From  Mr.  J.  MUIR,  Gardener  to  C.  R.  M.  Talbot, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Margam  Park. 

“The  Vegetables  shown  at  the  Cardiff  Exhibition  formed  the 
most  extensive  and  best  display  I  have  ever  seen  in  South  Wales. 
There  were  13  lots  competing  in  the  class  far  a  Collection  of  9 
dishes.  I  succeeded  in  securing  the  First  Prize ,  and  the  whole  of 
my  dishes,  with  the  exception  of  one,  were  the  produce  of  ‘  Webbs' ' 
Seeds.  I  also  had  First  Prize  far  your  Banbury  Onion ,  First  for 
your  Pied  Globe  Onion,  and  First  for  your  Colossal  Leek.  .  .  . 

Webbs’  Banbury  Onion  is  the  best  variety  for  a  main  crop ,  and 
none  can  equal  it  for  exhibition.” 


6d.  &  Is.  per  pkt. ;  Is.  6<L  per  ez.  Post  free. 


WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully  illustrated,  post  free,  Is.  ;  gratis  to  customers. 
ABRIDGED  EDITION,  gratis  and,  post  free. 


NEW 


TOMATOES. 


AND 
CHOICE 

Each  Post  Free  at  prices  quoted. 


New  Peach  ..  per  pkt.,  1/6 

Lorillard  ..  ,,  1/6 

Prelude  ..  „  1/6 

Scarlet  Perfection  „  1/- 

The  Collection,  One  Packet  each,  7/6,  post  free. 

GROWERS,  NORWICH, 


Crimson  Queen,  per  pkt.,  1/- 
New  Early  Champion  ,,  1/- 

Golden  Eagle  . .  ,,  6 d. 

Open  Air  ..  ..  ,,  6ci. 


DANIELS  EROS, 


WILLIAMS’ 

Gold  Medal  Strains  of 

ASTERS, 

Mixed,  6d.  to  Is.  In  Collections,  Is.  6d.  to  4s. 

BEGONIAS, 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

CALCEOLARIAS, 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

CINERARIAS, 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

CYCLAMEN, 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

GLOXINIAS, 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

PRIMULAS, 

Per  Packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

STOCKS, 

Mixed,  6d.  to  Is.  In  Collections,  Is.  6d.  to  4s. 

ZINNIAS, 

Mixed,  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  In  Collections,  Is.  6d. 
and  2s. 

Illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUE  for  1890,  Gratis 
and  Post  Free  on  application. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 

Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

"Quality  before  Quantity”  .being  my  "motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  lair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
come  true  to  name. 

I  stall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  Haines. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orderi  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount  ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  "UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,”  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  "most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

This  List  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for.  my  own  planting . 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


THE 

BEST 


Sharpe’s  Novelties, 


PEA — Sharpe’s  Victory . per  pint  packet 

PEA — Sharpe’s  Empress . per  quait 

PEA — Sharpe’s  Queen .  ,, 

,  ,,  ,,  .  Per  pint 

PEA — Sharpe’s  Sir  F.  A.  Milbank...  ,, 

PEA— Sharpe’s  Triumph .  ,, 

PEA — Sharpe’s  Paragon .  ,, 

POTATO — Sharpe’s  Standard . ...per  lb. 

POT  AT  O — Sharpe’s  Victor . per  stone 

POTATO — Sharpe’s  Duke  of  Albany  ., 

BROCCOLI — Sharpe’s  Monarch. ..per  packet 
BROCCOLI— Sharpe's  Selected  Winter, 

per  packet 

BRUSSELS  S  P  RO  U  T  S —Sharpe’s 

“Standard”  .  per  packet 

CABBAG  E — Sharpe’s  “Standard,”  per  packet 

BEAN — Sharpe’s  Conqueror . per  pint 

CUCUMBER — Sharpe’s  Epicurean, 

per  packet 

BEET — Sharpe’s  Emperor  .  ,, 

TOMATO — Sharpe’s  Eclipse  .  ,, 

ONION — Sharpe’s  Prize  White 
Spanish  .  ,, 


s.  cl. 

2  6 


O  6 
4  O 


1  0 


1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 


1  O 


For  Full  Description  of  the  above,  see 

Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 

FOR  1890. 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co., 

SLEAFORD. 


SUTTON'S 

PRIMULAS 


Ses  “GARDENING  WORLD,”  Feb.  8,  1890. 

(Pages  357  and  358.) 

“Whenever  I  find  myself  in  Reading  I  always 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  where  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  I  see  something  of  interest.  The  Chinese 
Primulas  are  a  special  feature  just  now,  here  being 
seen  house  after  house  of  splendidly-grown  and  well- 
flowered  plants,  all  in  4|-in.  pots,  and  arranged  in 
batches  of  each  sort.  —  Visitor.” 


Single  Varieties. — 

Pei 

packet 

SUTTON’S  GIANT  WHITE  ... 

51- 

SUTTON’S  GIANT  CRIMSON  ... 

5 1- 

SUTTON’S  PEARL  . 

51- 

& 

2/6 

SUTTON’S  DARK  ROSE  (ADVANCE) 

5/- 

& 

2/6 

SUTTON’S  READING  SCARLET  - 

5/- 

& 

2/6 

SUTTON’S  RUBY  KING . 

51- 

SUTTON’S  PURITY  . 

5/- 

& 

2/6 

SUTTON’S  GIPSY  QUEEN 

51- 

SUTTON’S  SNOWDRIFT 

51- 

& 

2/6 

Double  Varieties. — 

Per 

packet 

SUTTON’S  DOUBLE  ROSE  ... 

51- 

& 

2/6 

SUTTON’S  DOUBLE  WHITE  ... 

51- 

& 

2/6 

SUTTON’S  DOUBLE  MIXED 

51- 

& 

2/6 

FREE  BY  POST. 


CENUINE  ONLY  FROMSUTTON  X  SONS,  READING 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  February  17t,h.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society  : 
Meeting  of  General  Committee.  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  &c.,  at 
Protlieroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  February  19th. — Sale  of  Tree  Peeonies,  Palms,  &c., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  February  20th. — Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  from  Sample 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  21st. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisemeats,  sss  p.  381. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1890. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

YSThe  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The 
^  great  business  event  of  the  year,  so  far  as 
relates  to  this  Society,  is  over  and  gone.  But 
for  one  somewhat  unlooked-for  interlude,  with 
which  we  deal  further  on,  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Society  would  have  proved  exceptionally 
prosaic  and  dull.  The  president  spoke  better 
than  usual  it  is  true,  but  could  not  help  show¬ 
ing  a  little  of  the  wet  blanket  in  his  needless 
fling  at  British  fruit  culture.  His  theme,  how¬ 
ever,  admitted  little  of  the  heroic  into  it,  and 
care  was  taken  that  none  that  was  sensational 
should  be  manifested.  AVe  thank  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  gardeners 
of  the  kingdom  for  his  kindly  reference  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  AVildsmitb,  because  lie  was  a 
thoroughly  representative  gardener. 
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The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  honorary  secretary, 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  was  thoroughly  deserved, 
for  he  is  one  of  the  best  and  hardest-working 
secretaries  the  Society  ever  had.  The  treasurer, 
Mr.  Morris,  who  was  also  thanked,  occupies  a 
somewhat  different  position  to  the  secretary, 
in  being  a  Government  official  with  an  easy 
berth  at  Ivew,  to  which  is  attached  a 
salary  of  £700  a  year,  so  that  if  he 
devotes — with  the  sanction,  we  presume,  of 
his  official  chief — some  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  service  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the 
nation  pays  him  well  for  it ;  and  the  vote  of 
thanks,  in  his  case,  should  rather  in  gratitude 
have  been  given  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
for  allowing  him  to  place  so  much  of  his  time 
and  ability  at  the  service  of  the  Society.  The 
cpiestion  put  by  a  Fellow,  respecting  the  con¬ 
dition  under  which  the  Lindley  Library  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society,  was  so  very  imperfectly  replied  to 
that  no  one  was  one  whit  the  wiser  as  to  how 
hooks  may  he  obtained  from  it  if  required. 
The  assertion,  also,  that  through  dispensing 
with  the  services  of  a  paid  assistant-secretary 
£150  per  annum  is  saved,  is  an  astounding 
statement  when  it  is  remembered  Iioav  much 
boasting  there  has  been  of  late  years  that  the 
paid  secretary’s  salary  Avas  furnished  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
declarations  of  the  president  Avas  that  in  favour 
of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Chiswick. 

Hall  for  Horticulture. — Our  good  friend 
Mr.  Cannell  may  Avell  fling  up  his  hands, 
and  cheer  as  he  did  so  enthusiastically  after 
hearing  Baron  Schroder’s  remarkable  speech 
at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last.  His  Avarm- 
hearted  project  for  the  erection  in  London  of 
a  Horticultural  Hall  as  a  permanent  city  home 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  some 
other  allied  bodies,  never  Avas  nearer  realisation 
than  at  the  present  moment.  For  this  hope¬ 
ful  state  of  things  we  have  to  thank  that  able 
member  of  the  Council,  distinguished  financier, 
enthusiastic  horticulturist,  and  truly  amiable 
gentleman,  Baron  Schroder.  The  speech  alone 
which  he  made  to  the  meeting — one  of  the 
most  practical  and  best  Ave  eA*er  heard  at  a 
Fellow’s  meeting,  served  of  itself  to  make  the 
event  a  red-letter  one  in  the  history  of  the 
society. 

The  proposals  put  forth  by  Baron  Schroder 
were  so  bold,  and  yet  so  practical,  backed  as 
they  Avere  by  the  emphatic  spirit  of  confidence 
in  which  they  were  uttered,  that  not  a  single 
note  of  doubt  or  distrust  Avas  spoken  by  any 
one.  The  unanimity  Avith  which  they  were 
received  Avas  not  due  to  the  voice  of  the 
charmer  one  half  so  much  as  to  the  fact  that 
he  spoke  as  a  profoundly  practical  man  of 
business.  The  proposition  to  convert  all  the 
money  lent,  as  it  Avere,  into  repayable  bonds 
without  interest,  staggered  the  meeting,  for 
nothing  of  the  kind  Avas  looked  for,  The 
suggestion  combines  in  the  truest  possible 
way  the  A'oluntary  and  the  commercial ;  the 
money  is  not  given,  but  lent  without  interest, 
and  to  be  repaid  in  due  course.  Mhat  can 
be  more  fair  or  more  honourable  1  Ho  Avonder 
that  oA'er  £2,000  Avas  promised  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  Baron  Schroder  himself  starting  Avith  the 
munificent  lead  of  £1,000.  The  opportunity  is 
indeed  a  grand  one,  and  in  face  of  it  Ave  hope 
to  hear  not  a  single  discordant  sound.  The 
RoATal  Horticultural  Society  has  now  a  splendid 
opportunity ;  and  if  the  FelloAvs  and  their 
friends  will  respond  heartily,  it  may  live  to 
enjoy  a  glorious — a  noble  future. 

loral  Death  Tributes. — The  numerous 
Avreaths  sent  by  many  friends  as  tributes 
of  sympathetic  sorroAv  and  respect  Avhen  the 
remains  of  our  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Wild  smith, 
were  carried  to  the  grave,  formed  but  one 
example  out  of  myriads  now  of  the  remarkable 
hold  this  custom  has  upon  civilised  people. 


That  during  a  single  year  enormous  sums  must 
be  expended  on  the  production  of  wreaths  for 
funeral  purposes  is  certain,  and  perhaps  many 
think  that  the  money  is  Avell  expended, 
while  some  others  may  think  that  these  sums 
properly  applied  might  furnish  more  lasting 
and  Avortliier  memorials.  There  are  many  who 
regard  the  custom  solely  from  a  selfish  aspect, 
and  are  content  because  it  brings  grist  to  the  mill. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  an  element  of  sadness 
about  funeral  Avreaths,  which  is  not  evidenced 
at  the  moment,  but  displays  itself  in  a  few  days. 
Beautiful  floAvers,  pure,  snow-Avhite,  fresh  from 
the  heated  houses,  may  be  tributes  of  exceeding 
Avorth  at  the  moment  of  sepulchre,  but  after 
exposure  to  bleak  winds,  sharp  frosts,  heavy 
rains,  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  season, 
soon  fade  and  die  aAvay,  and  then  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  on  earth  a  more  sad¬ 
dening  object  than  is  a  bedraggled,  Avithered, 
and  dead  floral  wreath.  One  of  those  of 
Mr.  Wildsmith’s  many  friends  who  attended 
the  funeral  took  Avith  him  a  box  filled  Avith 
tiny  bunches  of  pretty  Avhite  and  coloured 
Primrose  flowers.  These,  distributed  amongst 
the  mourning  gardeners  present,  were  taken 
with  avidity,  that  they  might  be  cast  upon 
the  coffin  after  being  deposited  in  its  final 
resting  place — typically,  a  desire  that  he  AArho 
had  in  life  so  much  loved  to  create  floral 
beauty  might  have  his  path  to  the  other 
Avorld,  figuratively  strewn  with  flowers.  The 
metaphor  may  seem  an  odd  one,  but  there  was 
much  beauty  in  it  nevertheless.  Would  that 
it  AA’ere  more  widely  adopted,  because  the 
flowers  once  buried  are  unable  to  bear  painful 
Avitness  of  hoAV  readily  man  cometh  up  and  is 
cut  down  like  a  flower. 

onours  to  Gardeners.  —  Those  of  our 
readers  Avho,  beyond  reading  the  reference 
we  made  last  Aveek  to  a  deceased  gardener,  saw 
what  kind  and  generous  references  Avere  made 
to  him  by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  Avill 
not  fail  to  have  remarked  that  at  length 
there  seems  to  be  some  hope  that  gardeners 
may  receive  henceforth  that  recognition  their 
undoubted  merits,  both  as  gardeners  and  as 
men,  deserve  at  the  hands  of  their  professional 
papers.  Let  us  express  a  fervent  hope  that 
no  one,  in  perusing  the  various  eulogiums  thus 
written  upon  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith,  felt  one 
touch  of  envy.  Personal  tributes  they  were, 
but  not  less  Avere  they  tributes  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  of  Avhich  he  Avas  so  admirable  a  member. 

Mr.  Wildsmith  was,  perhaps,  for  A'arious 
reasons,  much  more  Avidely  known  than  the 
majority  of  his  compeers ;  but,  all  the  same, 
there  are  to  be  found  scores  of  gardeners  as 
Avorthy  as  he,  but  whose  virtues  and  merits,  so 
far,  have  not  received  that  full  meed  of 
recognition  which  they  deserve.  What  we  are 
anxious,  therefore,  to  do  is  to  point  out  the 
moral  of  these  recent  kindly  references. 
They  mark  an  advance  in  generosity  and  in 
courtesy.  We  have  in  the  past  too  much 
eulogised  the  great  ones  of  horticulture — the 
scientist  or  the  trader,  and  have  not  given 
full  recognition  to  the  claims  of  the  workers 
in  horticulture. 

Even  the  proposal  iioav  being  put  forth, 
to  raise  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Wildsmith  should 
be  regarded  as  a  special  compliment  paid  to 
gardeners,  and  for  that  reason,  as  also  because 
of  our  Avarm  recollections  of  the  departed, 
Ave  wish  for  it  every  success.  We  have  raised 
memorials  to  some  others  occupying  high 
positions  in  horticulture,  but  this  seems  to 
be  about  the  first  of  its  kind  originated  to  the 
memory  of  a  gardener.  May  it  prove  to  be 
the  pioneer  of  better  things  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  a  profession  which  does  so  much  to 
beautify  the  earth,  and  bring  it  nearer  to  our 
ideal  of  heaven  ! 

- - 

Gardening  Appointments. — Hr.  J.  Ellam,  formerly 
gardener  at  Bodorgan  and  Cliveden,  as  superintendent 
of  the  University  Parks  at  Oxford,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Baxter,  who  has  retired  on  a  pension.  Mr. 


'William  Sorley,  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Downie, 
as  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Rookery,  Nantwich, 
Cheshire. 

An  Amusing  Speech  at  a  Flower  Show  Meeting. — 
A  meeting  was  recently  held  in  the  good  town  of 
Rothesay  in  connection  with  the  Bute  Horticultural 
Society,  when  the  following  speech  was  delivered  by  a 
worthy  townsman  in  support  of  a  proposal  to  carry  on 
the  annual  flower  show.  Ex-Provost  Sharp  said  that 
“  in  Helensburgh  and  other  towns  the  size  of  Rothesay 
there  were  more  gentlemen  with  grounds,  whereas 
Rothesay  was  inhabited  by  a  lot  of  old  women  who 
wanted  to  let  their  houses  and  didn’t  care  a  docken 
about  the  subject  except  to  get  cheap  cabbages.  He 
was  in  favour  of  carrying  on  the  show,  however.”  It 
was  agreed  to  continue  the  show,  and  make  it  open  to 
all  comers. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly 
meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  the  4th  insf., 
at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  D.  P.  Laird, 
presiding.  Councillor  James  Colston  was  elected  an 
honorary  life  member  in  recognition  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  association.  Mr.  Alexander 
Mackenzie  intimated  that  proof  copies  were  now  ready 
of  the  prize  list  and  rules  of  a  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition  which  the  Association  had  arranged  to  hold  in 
the  Waverley  Market  on  three  days  in  November  next. 
Mr.  Robertson  Munro,  secretary,  intimated  that  the 
Waverley  Market  was  to  be  obtained  on  the  same 
terms  as  last  year.  A  discussion  on  the  rules  of  the 
show  followed.  The  chairman  moved  that  the 
association  send  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  a  letter  of 
congratulation  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his 
mission.  He  suggested  that  in  the  letter  they  should 
more  fully  speak  of  the  benefits  that  horticulture  might 
be  expected  to  derive  from  his  journey.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  they  might  even 
look  forward  to  Mr.  Stanley  opening  their  show  in 
November  for  them.  The  motion  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Horticultural  Congress  at  Paris. — The  sixth  con¬ 
gress,  organised  by  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France,  will  be  held  in  Paris  during  the  General 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  which  will  take  place  from 
the  21st  to  the  26th  of  May  next.  The  meetings  will 
be  held  at  the  hotel  of  the  society,  84,  Rue  de  Grenelle, 
the  first  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  of  May,  at  3  p.m.;  the 
second  and  third  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  at  2  p.m. 
Those  who  intend  taking  part  in  the  congress,  whether 
members  of  the  society  or  not,  should  inform  the 
president,  M.  A.  Hardy,  at  the  above  address,  as  soon 
as  possible.  Six  questions  have  been  proposed  for 
discussion — (1)  Have  the  cultivated  varieties  of  plants 
an  existence  analogous  to  that  of  individuals,  such  as 
divers  authors  affirm,  that  after  a  period  of  vigour  they 
decline,  become  weaker  and  finally  disappear  ?  (2)  Is 

it  necessary  to  obtain  flowers  with  variegated  corollas, 
to  first  obtain  flowers  with  white  corollas  ?  (3)  To 
examine  the  tariff  of  railway  companies,  applied  to  the 
transport  of  vegetables  and  horticultural  commodities. 
(4)  Chemical  manures  in  horticulture  :  their  mode  of 
employment.  (5)  To  examine  the  tariffs  of  custom 
houses,  and  to  procure  improvements  with  regard  to 
horticultural  products.  (6)  The  means  of  destroying 
the  enemies  of  cultivated  plants. 

Ancient  Yews  at  Preen  and  Crowhnrst.— Speaking 
recently  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Shropshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  Mr.  Arthur 
Sparrow,  F.S.A.,  said:  “In  the  churchyard  of  the 
parish  of  Church  Preen  Ave  have  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  yew  trees  in  England.  I  very  carefully 
measured  this  tree  last  week,  and  its  proportions  are  as 
follows  Girth  round  tree  at  ground,  40  ft.  5  ins.  ; 
one  foot  from  ground,  30  ft.  10  ins.  ;  at  four  feet,  21  ft. 
9  ins.  ;  at  seven  feet,  22  ft.  The  tree  is  at  least  50  ft. 
high,  and  its  branches  measure  61  ft.  6  ins.  across,  or 
a  circumference  of  nearly  200  ft.  The  trunk  of  the  tree 
is  hollow,  and  measures  5  ft.  6  ins.  across  inside.  It 
is  this  width  for  10  ft.,  and  will  hold  inside  twenty-one 
men  standing  upright.  Notwithstanding  the  decay  of 
the  trunk,  the  tree  is,  to  all  appearance,  thoroughly 
healthy,  and  every  year  throws  out  fresh  wood.  For¬ 
tunately  the  size  of  this  tree  was  recorded  in  1780  and 
also  in  1833  ;  in  the  former  year  it  measured  32  ft. 
2  ins.  round  at  ground,  and  19  ft.  at  four  feet  from 
ground,  showing  that  the  growth  in  109  years  has  been 
2  ft.  9  ins.  In  1 833  the  measurement  at  ground  was 
36  ft. ,  and  at  4  ft.  from  ground  20  ft.,  so  that  in  the 
last  56  years  it  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  in 
size.  The  only  yew  tree  that  I  know  at  all  comparable 
in  size  to  the  Preen  Yew  is  the  famous  tree  at 
Crowhurst,  in  Sussex.  This  tree  is  stated  to  be  33  ft. 
at  ground  ;  onrs  is  over  40  ft.  The  Crowhurst  tree  is, 
however,  264  ft.  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  our  tree 
is  22  ft.  at  7  ft.  I  saw  the  Crowhurst  tree  some  two  or 
three  years  ago  ;  it  did  not  then  strike  me  as  possessing 
anything  like  the  vigour  and  health  of  the  tree  at 
Preen.  As  to  the  age  of  our  tree,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  opinion,  but  I  think  we  may  be  sure  that  when 
Preen  Church  was  built  in  the  13th  century  it  was  a 
giant  tree. 


February  15,  1890. 
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HARDY  PLANT  NOTES, 

Crocus  susianus. 

The  old  Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus  is  still  the  best  of  the 
early  yellow  species,  although  there  are  some  of  the 
varieties  of  C.  chrysanthus  so  choice  in  their  way  that 
they  must  not  be  overlooked.  Before  the  flowers  of 
C.  susianus  expand,  they  are  seen  to  be  heavily 
feathered  with  purplish  brown  on  the  back  of  the  three 
outer  segments.  These  roll  back  on  the  expansion  of 
the  flower,  and  never  close  again,  so  that  a  large  clump 
has  a  very  characteristic  appearance  on  a  dull  day, 
when  all  other  species  remain  closed.  Owing  to  this 
behaviour  of  the  outer  segments,  the  species  has  also 
received  the  name  of  C.  revolutus.  The  inner  segments 
are  stained  with  brown  at  the  base  only,  all  the  rest 
being  golden  yellow.  The  short  slender  leaves  have  a 
silvery  midrib,  and  lay  on  the  ground,  while  the  flowers 
only  rise  about  1J  in.  above  the  soil. 

The  Smallest  Daffodil. 

Mere  size  does  not  constitute  beauty,  and  although 
the  large- flowering  Daffodils  are  most  effective  in  a 
border,  yet  what  can  be  prettier  than  a  broad  patch  of 
Narcissus  minimus  along  the  lower  parts  of  a  rockery 
in  the  early  days  of  January,  February  and  March, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  weather.  Our  most 
eminent  authorities  on  Daffodils  classify  the  form  (the 
subject  of  this  note)  as  a  sub- variety  of  the  common 
Daffodil,  so  that  the  full  name,  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  minor  minimus  is  rather  long-winded,  and 
scarcely  less  objectionable  for  garden  purposes  than  the 
names  applied  by  horticulturists  before  the  Narcissus 
Committee  was  appointed.  N.  minimus  might 
with  as  much  right  be  applied  to  this  miniature 
Daffodil  as  specific  names  to  many  of  the  Irises  enjoying 
specific  distinction.  The  perianth  segments  of  N. 
minimus  do  not  overlap,  but  stand  quite  free  from  one 
another,  and  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  cylindrical, 
deeply  lobed  corona.  The  flowers  droop  very  much, 
and  are  consequently  overtopped  by  the  leaves.  A 
large  quantity  of  this  Daffodil,  only  about  2  ins.  or 
3  ins.  above  the  soil,  has  been  flowering  for  some  time 
in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Long  Ditton, 
S.W. 

Crocus  versicolor  argentatus. 

Owing  to  the  variability  of  this  species  a  large  number 
of  varieties  have  originated  in  gardens,  and  have  had 
distinctive  names  applied  to  them.  The  species  has 
the  inner  and  outer  segments  coloured  alike,  and  is 
therefore  quite  distinct  from  those  kinds  which  cluster 
round  C.  Imperati,  and  have  the  two  surfaces  of 
different  colours.  The  segments  of  C.  v.  argentatus  are 
of  a  pale  lavender-lilac,  almost  white,  with  three 
purple  feathered  lines  externally,  and  just  sufficient  of 
other  hues  to  give  the  whole  flower  a  silvery  appearance  ; 
hence  the  varietal  name.  The  anthers  are  yellow,  and 
the  stigmas  of  a  warm  orange-scarlet. 

Ranunculus  anemonoides. 

For  rockwork  this  is  a  charming  little  plant,  with 
flower  stems  not  exceeding  6  ins.,  but  generally  much 
under  that.  The  leaves  are  twice  divided  in  a  ternate 
manner,  with  linear  segments,  and  a  tuft  of  them 
reminds  one  of  a  Fumitory,  on  account  of  their  soft 
sea-green  colour.  The  large  white  flowers  are  produced 
in  great  abundance,  and  owe  their  specific  name  to  the 
numerous  petals  resembling  the  sepals  of  an  Anemone. 
The  flowers  of  a  Ranunculus  have  seldom  more  than 
five  petals,  except  when  double.  The  stamens  and 
base  of  the  petals  are  yellow,  while  the  rest  is  white, 
tinted  with  pink  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  Under 
glass,,  however,  when  the  plant  is  perfectly  amenable 
to  culture  in  pots,  the  pink  disappears,  leaving  the 
flowers  white  and  yellow  as  above  described.  Its 
dwarf  habit  and  free-flowering  propensities  make  it 
suitable  for  the  hardy  plant  house,  as  may  be  seen  at 
Kew,  where  it  has  been  flowering  for  some  time.  Out 
of  doors  it  does  not  flower  till  summer.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Styrian  Alps  and  other  places,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  recently  as  1883.  Owing  to  its  slow  rate  of 
increase  it  cannot  get  widely  disseminated  for  some 
time. 

Th.e  Yellow  Colchicum. 

Most  of  the  species  of  Colchicum  bloom  in  the  autumn, 
but  C.  luteum  and  a  few  white-flowered  species  come 
into  bloom  during  the  early  spring  months,  and  are 
therefore  interesting  on  that  account.  That  under 
notice  frequently  flowers  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
leaves,  with  the  flower-stalks  rising  2  ins.  or  3  ins. 
above  the  soil.  In  other  cases  the  ligulate  rich  green 
leaves  form  a  sheath,  from  which  one  to  three  flowers 
arise.  The  latter  are  golden  yellow,  more  or  less 


stained  with  purple  on  the  tube,  or  the  purple  runs  a 
short  way  up  the  base  of  the  segments.  This  also 
occurs  in  the  otherwise  white  C.  crociflorum,  appearing 
as  if  purple  was  the  original  colour  of  the  Colchicums. 
C.  luteum  has  been  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons  for  some  time. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus. 

The  botanist  frequently  classes  this  as  a  variety  of  N. 
Pseudo-Narcissus,  tut  in  general  aspect  (if  we  ignore 
structure)  it  is  remarkably  distinct  from  all  the  other 
recognised  forms  of  that  type.  The  flower  is  wholly 
yellow,  and  the  narrow  segments  are  closely  and 
sharply  reflexed,  pointing  upwards,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Cyclamen,  hence  the  name.  The  narrow,  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  bright-yellow  trumpet  is  toothed  or  notched 
at  the  apex,  and  points  almost  perpendicularly  down¬ 
wards.  It  is  neat  and  tidy  in  habit,  and  when  planted 
in  a  mass  is  very  attractive,  not  merely  to  lovers  of 
this  popular  class  of  plants,  but  to  hardy  plant  lovers 
generally.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  sandy  or  light 
well-drained  soil,  and  is  also  suitable  for  pot  culture. 
A  quantity  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons. 

Primula  elatior  coerulea. 

The  old  blue  Oxlip  still  continues  to  exist  in  a  few 
places,  although  it  never  seems  to  increase  to  any 
great  extent.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  readily  produce  seeds. 
Neither  is  the  plant  very  robust,  although  apparently 
healthy.  Critics  there  are  who,  no  doubt,  would  be 
ready  to  disparage  the  idea  of  the  flowers  being  blue  at 
all,  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  considerable 
amount  of  blue  in  it.  The  underside  of  the  limb  of  the 
corolla  is  most  uniformly  blue,  while  the  upper  surface 
has  a  creamy  yellow  margin,  a  stripe  of  the  same  hue 
down  the  centre,  and  a  five-lobed  starry  orange-yellow 
eye.  The  plant  may  be  described  as  a  variety  of  the 
garden  Polyanthus,  rather  than  a  real  or  botanical 
form  of  P.  elatior.  Its  distinctness  in  the  matter  of 
colour  is  such,  however,  that  it  well  deserves  a  place  in 
any  collection  of  hardy  plants.  We  noted  it  at  Long 
Ditton,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons. 

The  British  Maidenhair  as  a  Wall  Plant. 

Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris  has  a  happy  knack  of 
making  itself  at  home  anywhere  in  undisturbed  places. 
At  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener 
to  the  Messrs.  Rothschild,  allows  it  full  freedom  on 
the  back  wall  and  the  sides  of  the  foot-path,  in  a  small 
stove  used  for  the  culture  of  decorative  plants  and  a3 
a  propagating  pit.  The  spores  scatter  themselves  about 
in  the  crevices  of  the  brickwork,  and  form  a  living 
covering  of  the  richest  dark  green  when  in  full  growth. 
The  broad,  fan-shaped  pinnules  of  the  true  Maidenhair 
give  the  frond,  as,  indeed,  the  whole  plant,  a  different 
aspect  from  that  of  A.  cuneatum.  It  is,  therefore, 
encouraged  not  only  because  it  covers  the  wall,  but 
because  the  fronds  are  in  request  for  making  wreaths. 
They  stand  longer  in  good  condition  than  do  those  of 
A.  cuneatum,  after  being  cut.  It  has  also  established 
itself  on  the  outside  of  the  stove-wall,  where  Scolopen- 
drium  vulgare  and  some  others  also  find  a  suitable 
home. 

- •>£« - 

HEPATICAS. 

Amongst  hardy  spring-flowering  plants,  none  excite  a 
more  lively  enthusiasm  than  the  Hepaticas,  consisting 
of  Anemone  Hepatica,  A.  angulosa,  and  the  varieties 
of  the  former,  better  known,  perhaps,  under  the  names 
of  Hepatica  triloba  and  H.  angulosa.  Some  years  ago 
H.  americana  and  II.  acutiloba  were  rife  in  nursery¬ 
men’s  catalogues,  and  in  some  old  books  H.  triloba  is 
stated  to  be  a  native  of  America,  but  it  is  a  European 
plant,  and  the  two  names  above  given  were  applied  to 
slightly  varying  forms  of  Anemone  Hepatica. 

There  are  several  important  points  to  be  observed  in 
the  cultivation  of  Hepaticas.  The  moister  climate  of 
Scotland  is  more  favourable  to  their  healthy  growth  than 
is  the  drier  atmosphere  and  more  sunny  skies,  of  summer 
at  least,  in  the  south  of  England.  In  the  northern 
counties  of  the  island  the  leaves  are  truly  evergreen, 
and  remain  quite  fresh  till  a  new  set  is  produced. 
This  is  not  always  the  case  in  the  south,  where  they 
are  practically  deciduous,  and  quite  leafless  long  before 
flowering  time.  A  rich,  friable  loam  is  most  congenial 
to  their  requirements,  and  they  will  succeed  all  the 
better  if  planted  in  slightly  shaded  positions,  especially 
in  the  south.  They  are  impatient  of  disturbance  at 
the  root,  and  when  they  are  healthy  and  making  good 
growth  annually  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  crowns  do  at  length  get  elevated  above  the 
surface,  especially  in  some  soils,  and  should  then  be 


lifted  and  re-planted  lower,  taking  care  always  not  to 
bury  the  crown.  Thoroughly  decayed  manure  or  leaf- 
soil  worked  into  the  soil  about  them  in  spring  is  of 
great  advantage.  When  lifting  has  to  be  done,  the 
operation  should  be  performed  in  autumn  after  the 
young  growth  has  been  completed,  so  that  they  may 
become  established  before  winter.  They  do  not  stand 
forcing,  although  they  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
pots  in  a  frame  or  other  cool  place.  If  intended  to 
occupy  beds  in  the  system  known  as  spring  bedding, 
they  had  better  be  grown  in  pots  in  the  reserve  garden. 
The  effect  of  frequent  transplanting  and  the  breaking 
up  of  them  in  order  to  propagate  the  kinds,  may  too 
often  be  seen  in  gardens,  where  more  than  half  of  their 
charm  is  lost  in  so  doing.  No  one  who  has  not  seen 
them  can  imagine  the  effect  produced  by  established 
clumps  12  ins.  or  14  ins.  in  diameter.  The  flowering 
period  extends  from  January  to  April,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  season  and  latitude  ;  and  in  bright  sunny 
days  in  spring  they  are  visited  by  swarms  of  bees, 
especially  the  single  varieties.  We  have  noted  this 
many  years  ago,  when  Hepaticas  used  to  be  the  pride 
of  many  an  old  cottage  garden.  The  single  blue  kinds 
were  most  frequent  in  those  places,  although  in  the 
neighbouring  squire’s  garden  blues,  reds,  and  white, 
both  single  and  double  with  the  exception  of  the  white, 
were  plentiful. 

Of  the  forms  in  cultivation,  we  noted  a  number 
recently  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  at 
Long  Ditton,  S.W.  The  single  blue  or  typical 
Anemone  Hepatica  was  plentiful,  and  the  white 
stamens  formed  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  deep  sky- 
blue  of  the  sepals.  The  Single  Red  had  also  con¬ 
spicuous  stamens,  and  the  sepals  were  deep  rosy  red 
and  pink  externally.  The  Double  Red  is  extremely 
pretty  on  account  of  the  beautifully  regular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  inner  segments,  which  represent  the 
stamens  in  a  petaloid  condition.  The  outer  or  true 
sepals  are  much  longer  and  larger  than  the  latter. 
What  is  here  called  the  Single  White  (true)  is  really 
A.  H.  nivea,  all  parts  of  the  flower,  including  the 
stamens,  being  pure  white.  There  is  another  white 
variety  in  cultivation — namely,  A.  H.  alba,  which  has 
pink  or  reddish  anthers.  Another  variety  grown  here 
under  the  name  of  Single  White  has  the  base  and  edges 
of  the  sepals  tinted  with  violet,  sometimes  fading  to 
blush,  but  otherwise  white.  It  might  well  receive  a 
distinctive  varietal  name. 

- .»$«« - — 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  HOME  OF 

FLOWERS,  SWANLEY. 

Grand  as  were  the  Chinese  Primulas,  mentioned  at  p. 
363,  they  were  not  more  so  in  point  of  culture  and 
strain  of  flower  than  were  several  other  classes  of 
plants  which  are  made  a  specialty  of  at  Swanley,  and 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  house,  100  ft.  in 
length,  filled  with  Cyclamens,  which  were  just  in  their 
first  flush  of  floral  glory.  This  house,  full  of  fine- 
grown  plants,  each  carrying  scores  of  flowers  of  large 
size  and  substance  on  stout  foot-stalks  well  above  the 
leaves,  was  a  splendid  sight  to  behold,  and  gayer  than 
the  Primulas,  because  they  were  more  diversified  in 
colour. 

Another  house  of  the  same  length  as  the  former,  and 
filled  with  zonal  Pelargoniums,  was  literally  ablaze 
with  colour  of  all  conceivable  hues ;  thousands  of  well- 
grown  sturdy  plants  were  carrying  huge  trusses  of 
bloom,  while  the  individual  flowers  of  some  of  the 
varieties,  all  named  sorts,  were  of  large  size  and 
substance. 

Yet  another  house  of  similar  length  was  full  of 
Cinerarias,  named  kinds,  in  the  finest  condition  of 
health,  and  just  unfolding  their  first  flowers,  giving 
promise  of  a  very  fine  sight  presently. 

A  casual  look  through  a  long  house  specially  devoted 
to  winter-flowering  Begonias,  revealed  some  very  useful 
and  serviceable  varieties  in  this  section  of  the  Begonia 
family  for  winter  decoration,  either  as  cut  flowers  or 
pot  plants.  Knowing  that  Mr.  Cannell  was  great  in 
“  Mums,”  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  four  or  five 
of  his  long  houses  given  up  entirely  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  various  sections  of  this  plant,  which,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  were  furnishing  thousands  of  cuttings,  and 
which,  as  is  mostly  known,  can  generally  be  depended 
upon  to  be  true  to  name  from  here. 

In  another  very  long  house  were  laid  out  on  the 
stages  on  some  moist  material  tens  of  thousands  of 
tuberous  Begonias,  and  in  a  temperature  suitable  to 
induce  their  springing  or  sprouting,  preparatory  to 
being  potted,  as  also  for  furnishing  cuttings  when  the 
young  shoots  should  be  sufficiently  long  for  that 
purpose.  A  house  full  of  dormant  and  brown-looking 
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tubers  does  not  evoke  much  interest  to  the  casual 
observer,  but  to  those  who  know  what  an  amount  of 
beauty  and  worth  lie  folded  up  in  some  of  them,  and 
slumbering  only  for  a  season,  they  have  a  very  great 
attraction,  as  was  instanced  by  Mr.  Cannell  very 
tenderly  taking  up  a  small  tuber  to  show  me,  at  the 
same  time  saying,  “I  want  50  guineas  for  this  tuber  ”  ; 
and  when  he  went  on  to  say,  “only  two  persons  are 
allowed  to  handle  it,”  I  thought  it  best  to  turn  my 
eyes  another  way  for  fear  the  tuber  should  somewhat 
diminish  in  size  under  my  credulous  gaze,  and  I  should 
be  charged  for  the  depreciation. 

Fifty  guineas  for  a  Begonia  !  It  was  enough  to  take 
one’s  breath  away.  But,  then,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  that  single  tuber  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  at 
present,  and  I  hope  to  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
another  good  stare  at  “her” — for  it  is  called  “The 
Bride  ” — -when  she  has  awakened  from  her  slumber 
and  put  on  the  full  panoply  of  her  bridal  dress,  as  by 
all  accounts,  and  the  several  First  Class  Certificates 
awarded  it,  it  is  the  most  lovely,  bewitching,  and  most 
fetching  of  all  the  tuberous  double-flowered  bridal 
Begonias  yet  raised,  and  is  another  worthy  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  splendid  Swanley  strain. 

Vast  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
way  of  improved  strains  of  the  more  popular  of  our 
florists’  flowers,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  each  florist 
should  look  upon  his  own  improved  forms  in  the 
different  strains  of  the  specialties  in  which  he  deals 
as  the  best. 

It  is  to  the  superior  strains  of  the  different  flowers 
grown  at  Swanley  that  a  good  deal  of  the  well-earned 
popularity  of  the  “Home  of  Flowers  ”  is  due,  and  in 
the  growing  of  their  plants  to  so  great  excellence  their 
Real  Manure,  no  doubt,  plays  a  part,  coupled  with  the 
real  abilities  of  the  men  who  know  so  well  how  to 
handle  and  treat  the  several  subjects  under  their 
respective  charges  ;  but  to  the  bringing  of  the  plants 
into  such  glorious  wealths  of  floral  beaut}7,  a  great  deal 
is  due  to  the  very  suitable  light  and  airy  structures  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown,  specially  built  to  meet 
their  several  requirements,  and  may  be  put  down  with 
the  manure  as  Real  Houses  for  the  purpose. 

In  construction  these  houses  are  low  span-roofs,  with 
the  path  down  the  middle.  The  stages  for  the  plants 
are  on  each  side,  and  placed  well  up  to  the  roof  glass, 
thus  preventing,  by  any  possibility,  the  plants  becoming 
drawn  up,  thin,  and  weakly.  A  flow  and  return  pipe 
is  on  each  side  of  the  pathway  at  the  ground  level, 
and  another  flow  and  return  elevated  on  a  level  with 
the  eaves.'  These  latter  prevent  any  stagnation  of  air 
and  moisture  hanging  about  the  plants,  secure  the 
flowers  against  damping,  and  complete  the  heating  of 
the  house. 

What  a  contrast  these  structures  are  to  the  many 
abominable  makeshifts  — -  by  courtesy  called  plant 
houses — in  scores  of  private  places,  and  which  gardeners 
have  to  put  up  with,  yet  out  of  which  they  are  expected 
to  produce  wonders  in  the  way  of  flowers — possibilities, 

I  need  hardly  say,  very  seldom  realised  ! 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  if  any  of  our  trade  growers 
want  to  grow  any  particular  plant  in  quantity,  and  to 
the  highest  perfection,  they  erect  houses  suitably 
constructed  and  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  that  particular  plant,  and  are  careful  not  to 
crowd  the  house  with  hosts  of  other  plants  for  wThich  it 
is  not  adapted.  These  facts  are  in  strong  contrast  with 
what  is  to  be  seen  in  many  private  places,  where,  if  a 
house  is  erected  for  plant-growing,  absurd  demands  are 
expected  from  the  gardener  by  his  employer,  not  only 
in  the  way  of  quantity  and  quality  of  one  or  two  kinds 
of  flowers,  but  he  is  expected  to  produce  large  quantities 
of  several  kinds  of  flowers,  for  which  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  adaptability  of  the  house  is  suited. 

In  short,  he  is  expected  to  use  it  for  the  growing  of 
all  kinds  of  plants,  and  may  be  just  on  something  of 
the  happy  family  principle,  a  sort  of  plant  menagerie, 
where  several  kinds  of  families  are  soon  collected,  but 
are  not  bargained  for,  in  the  shape  of  mealy-bug, 
thrip,  red-spider,  scale,  and  aphis,  kinds  which  soon 
become  the  worry  and  bane  of  the  gardener’s  life,  in 
trying  to  keep  the  several  pests  down.  To  do  this  they 
cause  him  more  anxiety,  and  take  up  more  time  than 
would  the  growing  of  three  or  four  houses  full  of 
healthy  plants,  were  the  houses  specially  set  apart  for 
each  subject,  or  may  be  two  or  three  subjects  for  which 
the  houses  would  be  suitable. 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  gardeners  so  frequently  fail  to  produce 
anything  but  feeble  attenuated  plants,  with  only  a 
modicum  of  poor  flimsy  flowers,  and  that  their  employers 
should  be  disappointed  at  their  inability  to  produce 
more  from  these  houses  of  happy  family  notoriety  ?  It 


may  be  thought  that  I  exaggerate,  and  that  my  picture  is 
overdrawn,  but  I  know  places,  large  places  too,  where 
every  foot  of  glass  is  devoted  to  fruit  culture — Grapes, 
Peaches,  Melons,  Tomatos,  &e.,  yet  thousands  of  bed¬ 
ding  plants  have  to  be  got  forward  annually,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  constant  supply  of  cut  flowers  is 
expected  of  the  gardener  in  charge,  and  all  from  the 
same  glass  of  course.  Under  such  circumstances  one 
or  two  things  is  inevitable,  either  the  fruit  or  flowers 
must  be  a  failure  if  the  other  is  to  be  good,  or  the  two 
must  be  very  mediocre  indeed,  and  each  very  much 
below  the  supply  demanded. — J.  Kipling. 

- -ago - 

FIGS  AT  GUNNERSBURY  PARK. 

A  batch  of  small  plants  in  pots  are  kept  back  as  much 
as  possible  during  the  summer,  and  then  placed  in  heat 
in  autumn.  The  fruits  on  these  ripen  about  Christmas 
and  give  a  wonderful  supply  of  fruit.  Then  one  of  the 
houses  containing  old-established  trees  planted  out  are 
started  early,  with  the  result  that  the  figs  are  now 
about  the  size  of  pigeon’s  eggs,  or  larger.  The  large 
trees  are  confined  to  two  sorts,  namely,  Brown  Turkey 
and  White  Marseilles.  The  latter  forces  easily,  but 
its  first  crop  from  last  year’s  wood  is  always  a  light 
one.  What  fruits  there  are,  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
tips  of  the  shoots.  The  second  crop  is,  however, 
usually  heavy.  The  tree  is  adapted  for  open  air  culture 
against  a  wall.  When  mature  the  fruit  is  round,  pale 
green,  ridged,  and  of  a  most  delicious  flavour. 

The  Brown  Turkey,  on  the  contrary,  is  laden  with 
fruit  about  equally  all  over  last  year’s  wood.  Takiug 
all  things  into  consideration,  this  is  about  the  best 
all-round  Fig,  and  the  most  generally  cultivated  in  this 
country.  In  the  open  air  it  may  be  grown  as  a  standard 
or  trained  against  a  wall ;  and  indoors,  proves  most 
useful  for  forcing  or  ordinary  culture.  Mr.  Reynolds, 
gardener  to  the  Messrs.  Rothschild,  manages  the 
successive  batches,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  with 
great  success. 

- - 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PRO¬ 

VIDENT  AND  benefit  society. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  of  this  admirable  society  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Mr.  J.  Wright 
presiding.  The  report  of  the  committee  and  statement 
of  accounts  showed  the  society  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  making  good  progress  as  regards  the 
admission  of  new  members,  forty  having  joined  during 
the  past  year.  The  number  of  benefit  members  now  on 
the  books  is  312.  The  amount  of  sick  pay  disbursed 
during  the  year  was  £37  1 5s.  4 d.,  a  trifle  more  than 
last  year,  and  divided  among  twenty  members.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  only  two  sick  members  on  the 
fund.  One  death  had  occurred  during  the  year,  viz., 
Mr.  Arthur  Barker,  of  Hindlip,  who  was  ill  for  many 
weeks,  but  who  made  no  claim  for  sick  pay.  The  balance 
in  favour  of  the  benefit  fund  is  £3,478  18s.  11  \d.,  an 
increase  of  over  £400  during  the  year.  The  balance  in 
favour  of  the  benevolent  fund  is  £1,416  14s.  10|<7., 
and  no  call  upon  this  fund  had  been  made  during  the 
year.  The  management  fund  was  also  in  a  satisfactory 
state,  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  being  £127  15s.  10if., 
and  the  expenditure  £106  2s.  8 %d.  The  treasurer’s 
account  showed  the  invested  funds  to  be  over  £5,000. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  and  carried  unanimously,  the 
chairman  said  about  seven  years  ago  he  made  him¬ 
self  better  acquainted  with  this  society  than  he  had 
before,  by  a  close  examination  of  its  books.  He  had 
recently  examined  the  books  again,  and  the  more  he 
looked  into  the  constitution  of  the  society  and  its 
working  over  a  period  of  years  the  more  he  was  satisfied 
on  the  following  essential  points: — 1.  Its  absolute 
safety  and  undoubted  stability.  2.  Its  great  excell¬ 
ence  and  wonderful  comprehensiveness.  3.  The 
advantages  it  offered  over  general  benefit  societies. 
4.  Its  careful,  economical,  and  admirable  management. 
Now  given  those  conditions — and  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced  they  were  embodied  in  this  society— then  he 
asked,  What  more  could  be  expected  or  desired  of  a 
benefit  and  provident  institution  ?  The  “United”  was 
safe  and  sound — ‘safe  ’  because  the  benefit  funds  were 
invested  in  Government  and  Corporation  stock  ; 
‘  sound  ’  because  they  have  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  and  without  any  exception,  increased  in  an 
enormously  greater  ratio  than  the  withdrawals  for 
sickness,  and  this  preponderating  increase  of  capital 
over  liabilities  must  continue  so  long  as  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  continued — a  steady  accession  of  members  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  average  health  statistics.  The 


chairman  continued  : — The  report  shows  the  prosperity 
and  usefulness  of  the  society.  The  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  of  any  one  year  does  not  adequately  represent  its 
character  ;  yet  if  we  take  what  may  be  called  the  worst 
year — the  year  in  which  the  deductions  for  sickness 
were  by  far  the  greatest  on  record,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  abnormal — we  find  the  receipts  exceeded 
the  expenditure  by  no  less  than  £263  13s.  Id.  That 
was  in  1887.  Passing  to  1889,  we  find  the  income 
exceeded  the  outlay  by  £421  6s.  8 d  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  gain  in  receipts  of  £134  7s.  6 d.,  and  a  reduction  in 
sick  disbursements  of  £43  5s.  ul.  over  1887— a  very 
marked  improvement  on  both  sides  of  the  ledger.  But 
a  fairer  test  for  ascertaining  the  true  position  of  the 
society  is  to  take  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  and 
this  shows  a  yearly  addition  to  the  benefit  fund  of 
£345  2s.  7 d.,  and  an  average  annual  outlay  of  £32  3s., 
or  a  yearly  gain  for  investment  during  the  period  of 
£312  19s.  Id.  Multiply  this  by  five,  and  we  find  that 
the  sum  acquired  in  as  many  years,  and  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  members,  to  be  no  less  than 
£1,564  17s.  lit?.  Is  not  this  remarkable?  I 
suspect  unparalleled,  and  especially  when  the  fact 
is  remembered,  for  a  fact  it  is,  that  there  is  not  a 
farthing  of  expense  as  a  set-off  against  it,  this  being 
met  by  a  small  special  fund  provided  by  the  far-seeing 
founders  of  this  splendid  institution.  Further,  when, 
as  we  find  in  the  balance  sheet,  a  sum  exceeding  £5,000 
now  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  society,  surely  not  another 
word  is  needed  on  the  question  of  its  safety  and  sta¬ 
bility.  Passing  to  the  second  claim— the  great  excellence 
and  wonderful  comprehensiveness  of  the  society — one 
of  its  excellencies  is  common  to  all  benefit  societies — 
namely,  the  right  of  members  to  payment  during 
sickness  over  a  prescribed  period.  When  the  limit  is 
reached— a  year — and  a  member  continues  ill,  there  is  a 
substantial  benevolent  fund  to  grant  him  further  aid, 
of  which  he  may  more  than  ever  be  in  need.  No  one 
knows  till  occasions  unfortunately  arrive,  what  good 
this  wisely-established  fund  may  do.  It  has  been  of 
great  service  under  sad  circumstances  in  the  past,  and 
may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  a  perfect  Godsend  in  the 
future  to  poor  aged  and  needy  fellow  mortals.  Ordinary 
members  only  contribute  one  monthly  contribution  to 
the  fund,  its  main  support  being  by  contributions  of 
honorary  members.  Gardeners’  friends  who  have  the 
means  and  disposition  to  [do  so,  are  thus  afforded  -an 
opportunity  for  sharing  in  the  good  work  of  providing 
against  unforeseen  calamities,  or  for  affording  additional 
or  supplementary  relief  to  the  sick  payments  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Next  to  be  referred  to  are  the  striking  advantages 
the  “United”  offers  over  general  benefit  societies. 
Here  we  come  to  something  that  stands  alone,  distinct, 
and  superior  to  anything  than  can  be  found  in 
connection  with  any  other  benefit  society — the  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  surplus  accumulated  capital,  excluding 
£1,416  14s.  lOrf.  of  the  benevolent  fund,  now  amount¬ 
ing  to  £3478  18s.  11^5?.,  to  the  credit  of  the  members. 
This  is  theirs,  not  only  without  any  drawbacks,  but 
with  all  accumulations,  for  the  yearly  interest  on  each 
member’s  share  is  added  to  his  capital  investment,  for 
it  is  as  surely  his  as  if  the  money  passed  from  his  own 
hands  into  the  Bank  of  England.  Further,  the  exact 
amount  banked  for  each  member  is  made  known  to 
him  every  year.  The  sums  are  steadily  accumulating, 
last  year’s  increase  being  £400,  and  will  do  so  as  long 
as  the  subscriptions  are  paid  ;  and  even  if  they  lapse, 
the  amount  invested  remains  the  property  of  the 
defaulting  member,  and  is  payable  to  him  if  he  attain 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  or  at  his  death,  whenever  that 
may  occur,  to  his  nominee,  whose  name  is  entered  on 
the  books  ;  but— and  here  is  a  little  penalty  which  the 
shrewd  authors  of  this  grand  scheme  imposed  : — When 
a  member  ceases  payment — ceases,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
member,  the  interest  earned  by  his  share  of  invested 
capital  is  not  added  to  it,  but  is  transferred  to  the 
management  fund  ;  and  at  the  present  moment  a  sum 
of  £339  16s.  4|d.  stands  to  the  credit  of  persons  whose 
payments  have  lapsed.  They  lose  the  interest  on  that 
amount,  therefore  the  society  does  not  lose  by  losing  a 
few  members,  but  gains.  Still,  it  is  always  striving 
for  more.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  for  their  benefit.  That 
is  the  great  central,  indeed,  only  possible  object  of  its 
existence.  No  power  on  earth  can  deprive  a  member 
of  one  farthing  of  his  investment,  and  no  official  has  a 
fraction  of  pecuniary  interest  in  the  increase  of  those 
investments. 

All  the  benefits  of  this  society,  including  the  sub¬ 
stantial  personal  investments,  are  insured  by  smaller 
annual  payments  than  to  general  benefit  societies,  the 
members  of  which  have  no  share  whatever  in  the 
invested  reserve  funds.  Mr,  G.  Baker,  of  Membland 
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Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  society, 
and  some  years  its  treasurer,  once  showed  me  so 
forcibly  the  great  advantages  of  this  over  such  socie¬ 
ties  as  the  Odd  Fellows,  Foresters,  and  others,  that  I 
took  down  his  words  at  the  time,  and  would  be  glad  if 
they  could  reach  the  ears  of  every  gardener  in  the 
kingdom.  “I  have  paid,”  he  said,  “7  cl.  a  week  into 
one  of  those  clubs  since  I  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  I  am  now  fifty.  I  have  fortunately  had  nothing 
out  in  that  time,  and  if  I  go  on  paying  all  my  life 
there  will  be  £12  at  my  death;  and  then,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “1  have  paid  Id  a  week  less  into  our 
Gardeners’  Society  for  seventeen  years,  and  have 
nearly  £40  to  my  credit,  and  if  I  continue  paying  as 
long  as  I  paid  into  the  other  I  shall  have  £100.” 
This,  mark  you,  is  £100  in  the  “  United  ”  against  £12 
(at  death)  in  the  general,  and  a  penny  a  week  more 
for  insuring  the  £12  than  the  £100,  the  benefits  during 
the  sickness  being  practically  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Mr.  Baker’s  words  should  be  pondered  over  by  every 
gardener  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age, 
whose  ears  they  may  reach,  and  he  will  surely  take 
advantage  of  his  position  and  opportunity  in  joining 
this  combined  benefit  society  and  savings  bank  in 
preference  to  the  general  societies,  which,  horvever 
valuable  they  may  be  to  a  mixed  community  of 
workers,  cannot  offer  anything  like  the  advantages 
that  the  “United”  does  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
established. 

Before  a  member  of  ordinary  societies  can  receive 
payment  during  sickness  he  must  relinquish  work 
entirely.  This  is  not  so  in  the  “  United.”  He  can  do 
some  work,  and  thus  keep  his  situation,  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  a  proportion  of  sick  pay  on  a  doctor’s 
certificate.  This  is  a  provision  ;  but  as  if  to  help  what 
may  be  called  a  half  pay  man  off  the  fund,  there  is  a 
slight  deduction  from  his  payment,  which  goes  to  the 
benevolent  fund.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  gardeners  to 
take  advantage  of  their  positions  and  the  privileges 
offered  them  by  this  society,  and  those  of  them  who 
have  joined  the  mixed  general  societies  have  little  to 
lose  and  much  to  gain  by  having  themselves  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  “United.”  Many  have  done  so,  and 
more  on  reflection  must  follow  their  example. 

The  last  of  the  four  essentials  that  have  occurred  to 
me  as  such  is  the  careful,  economical,  and  admirable 
management  of  the  society.  There  can  be  no  waste 
of  wealth,  no  fat  salaries,  no  feasting  out  of  the  funds  ; 
the  rules  are  too  stringent  for  that.  Every  man  who 
gets  a  penny  out  of  the  society  for  services  rendered 
to  it  must  earn  twopence  at  the  very  least.  The 
secretary’s  work  in  keeping  three  sets  of  books,  making 
out  an  annual  balance  sheet  for  every  member,  and 
writing  between  400  and  500  letters  is  done  for  £20  ; 
the  trustees’ expenses  during  the  year  were  19s.  6d.,  and 
treasurer’s,  10s.  If  the  work  were  not  a  labour  of  love 
born  of  a  desire  to  help  their  fellow  men,  the  officials 
could  not  work  so  zealously  as  they  do,  always  have 
done,  and  I  venture  to  say  always  will  do. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  for  the  election  of  four 
members  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  N.  Cole,  Mr.  Berry, 
Mr.  Dickens,  and  Mr.  G.  Kell  were  duly  elected.  Mr. 
W.  Collins  was  again  re-elected  secretary,  and  £20 
voted  as  his  salary  for  the  past  year.  The  subject  of 
Mr.  Sherwood’s  generous  offer  to  give  £25  towards  the 
formation  of  a  convalescent  fund  was  next  discussed, 
and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that  the  offer  should  be 
accepted,  and  that  the  committee  at  an  early  date 
should  formulate  a  scheme  for  carrying  Mr.  Sherwood’s 
object  into  effect.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  trustees,  the 
treasurer,  and  the  chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to 
a  close. 

- - 

ANEMONE  APENNINA  BLANDA. 

In  gardens  this  beautiful  variety  is  nearly  always 
spoken  of  as  a  distinct  species,  but  it  differs  only  in 
having  larger,  deeper  blue  flowers,  for  the  tuberous 
rootstock  or  rhizome,  habit  and  foliage  are  precisely 
the  same.  The  sepals  vary  from  nine  to  fourteen,  and 
are  deep  blue,  measuring  about  2  ins.  across.  The 
plant  is  perfectly  amenable  to  culture  in  gardens,  and 
seems  most  at  home  on  a  rockery  on  account  of  its 
dwarfness  and  creeping  habit.  It  is,  however,  not  at 
all  particular  as  to  soil,  but  may  be  grown  in  the  open 
ground  without  any  protection  or  other  accessory 
whatever.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  triangular,  and 
twice  or  three  times  divided  on  the  ternate  plan,  and 
in  fact  it  may  be  compared  to  our  native  A.  nemorosa, 
except  in  the  number  and  breadth  of  the  sepals  and  the 
amount  of  division  of  the  foliage. 

If  planted  on  a  rockery  it  should  be  allowed  good 
Boil  of  sufficient  depth  to  ensure  a  continuous  supply  of 


moisture  until  the  foliage  dies  down  naturally  ;  and 
the  pocket  or  place  where  planted  should  be  of  such 
dimensions  as  to  allow  the  rhizomes  to  spread  and  form 
a  large  patch,  for  it  can  only  be  seen  to  advantage 
when  it  forms  a  large  patch  covered  with  bloom.  It 
commences  to  flower  in  January  during  mild  winters, 
and  will  continue  for  the  next  two  months  provided 
the  conditions  as  to  weather  and  otherwise  are  favour¬ 
able. 

- - 

LEAVES. 

When  the  amber  buds  of  the  Chestnut  are  unfurling 
their  beautiful  green  leaves,  the  woods  are  aglow  with 
life  and  colour,  the  hedgerow  has  its  tinge  of  vivid 
green,  and  spring  is  rushing  in  its  host  of  young  leaves 
upon  the  trees,  we  cannot  but  feel  too  grateful  for  the 
beautiful  and  varied  tints  abounding  everywhere, 
and  generously  affording  the  shade  which  is  so  accept¬ 
able  when  a  scorching  sun  parches  up  the  verdant 
pasture  and  dries  the  silvery  brook.  And  then,  later 
on,  when  the  summer  has  spent  itself,  how  pleasant  it 
is  to  gaze  upon  the  autumnal  garbs  !  The.  Hawthorn, 
with  its  leaves  of  deep  crimson,  varying  from  brown  to 
yellow  ;  Limes,  a  glorious  yellow  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
Elms,  tinted  with  yellow,  one  or  two  branches  at  a 
time  ;  Beeches,  a  deep  orange  ;  Oak  leaves,  a  russet- 
brown  ;  and  boughs  of  Maple  touched  with  gold.  It  is 
really  surprising  when  we  come  to  think  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  leaves  have  been  used  from  the  time 
that  Adam  and  Eve  made  themselves  aprons  of  Fig 
leaves  up  to  the  present  time.  Where  would  the 
smoker  be  without  the  leaves  of  the  Tobacco  plant  ? 
What  thousands,  aye,  millions  of  leaves  are  annually 
imported  to  provide  every  household,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  with  the  daily  cup  of  tea  !  Look,  too, 
at  the  multitude  of  uses  that  the  different  leaves  fulfil 
medicinally  !  We  find  the  leaves  of  the  Wood  Sorrel 
yielding  a  plentiful  supply  of  that  peculiar  acid  salt, 
sold  under  the  name  of  salt  of  lemons,  and  much  used 
in  removing  ink  spots  from  linen.  The  Agrimony 
produces  leaves  of  an  astringent  and  aromatic  character, 
and  have  been  found  useful  in  the  preparation  of 
drinks  for  fevers. 

Bay  leaves  are  known  and  used  by  every  cook  for  the 
flavouring  of  custards,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  flavouring 
matter  contained  in  them.  Oil  is  also  extracted  from 
these  leaves,  and  converted  into  a  liniment  known  in 
commerce  as  laurel  oil.  A  decoction  is  made  from  the 
leaves  of  the  coltsfoot,  and  as  it  is  considered  a  power¬ 
ful  expectorant,  it  is  therefore  celebrated  as  a  remedy 
for  coughs.  The  leaves  of  the  great  Mettle  are  still 
used  by  country  people,  although,  perhaps,  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  formerly,  for  their  Mettle  tea. 

To  the  gardener  leaves  are  invaluable  ;  stacked  in  a 
heap  and  allowed  to  rot,  they  produce  the  finest  mould 
for  potting  purposes.  Oak  leaves  are  particularly 
sought  after  by  the  poorer  classes,  as  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  germinate  more  heat,  and  are  therefore 
utilised  for  a  hot-bed  in  their  simple  frames  in  lieu  of 
manure. 

Infinite  as  are  the  forms  of  the  countless  leaves,  as 
varied  are  they  in  their  form  and  structure.  I  have 
seen  it  estimated  that  a  good-sized  Elm  will  produce 
a  crop  of  7,000,000  of  leaves,  exposing  a  surface  of 
200,000  square  feet,  or  about  five  acres  of  foliage. 
Pick  up  a  leaf  and  examine  it,  and  you  will  find  a 
most  interesting  study  before  you,  whether  it  be  one 
freshly  fallen  from  a  tree,  or  one  that  has  been  allowed 
to  rot  in  a  wayside  ditch  until  only  the  exquisite  fan¬ 
like  tracing  remains,  denoting  the  veins  or  sap  vessels 
that  once  conveyed  the  necessary  nourishment.  Endo¬ 
genous  and  exogenous  leaves  differ  much  in  their 
veining  ;  in  the  former  we  find  the  veins  do  not  touch, 
and  that  beautiful  interlacing  we  find  in  the  latter  does 
not  often  exist.  The  Palms,  Lilies,  and  Grasses  are  all 
endogenous,  the  veins  rising  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  leaf,  and  curving  as  they  advance.  What  a 
marked  difference  to  the  beautifully  netted  framework 
of  veins  in  the  exogenous  leaf  !  In  some  cases,  through 
the  thickness  of  the  cellular  tissue,  or  the  opacity  of 
the  epidermis,  the  network  is  not  easily  distinguishable, 
but  the  arrangement  can  be  determined  by  simply 
tearing  the  leaf. 

Leaves  are  termed  simple  or  entire  when  the  blade 
consists  of  a  single  piece  without  any  marginal  indenta¬ 
tion.  Compound  leaves  are  composed  of  several  blades 
divided  to  the  midrib  or  petiole,  and  are  divided  into 
classes.  Compound  and  simple  leaves  are  easily 
distinguishable,  the  former  being  articulated  to  the 
stalk  can  be  separated,  but  the  simple  leaves  are 
confluent  throughout,  and  will  be  torn. 

Leaves  may  be  acicular,  that  is,  very  slender,  but  stiff 


and  pointed  like  needles  ;  linear,  when  at  least  four 
times  as  long  as  thick,  rounded  or  oval  ;  truncate,  when 
the  end  is  cut  off  square  ;  oblate,  broader  than  long ; 
ovoid,  when  egg-shaped  ;  turbinate,  when  shaped  like 
a  top  ;  lanceolate,  when  about  three  or  more  times  as 
long  as  broad,  broadest  below  the  middle,  and  tapering 
towards  the  summit ;  palmate,  when  several  lobes  di¬ 
verge  from  the  same  point ;  serrated,  when  the  teeth  are 
regular  and  pointed,  as  compared  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ; 
pinnate,  when  there  are  several  succeeding  each  other 
on  each  side  of  the  mid-rib,  as  compared  to  the  branches 
of  a  feather. 

Leaves  are  termed  sessile,  when  the  blade  rests  upon 
the  stem  ;  and  amplexicaul  or  stalk  embracers,  when 
the  base  of  the  blade  clasps  the  stem  horizontally. 
Leaves  are  called  deciduous  when  they  shed  themselves, 
and  evergreen  when  they  remain  green  through  the 
winter.  The  majority  of  our  English  trees  are  de¬ 
ciduous,  the  evergreens  being  in  the  minority. 

The  lamina  or  blade  is  the  principal  part  of  a  leaf, 
sometimes  with  a  petiole  or  footstalk,  and  sometimes  it 
has  a  leaf-like  appendage  called  a  stipule,  as  may  be 
observed’in  the  Rose.  A  leaf  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
parenchyma  or  cellular  tissue,  consisting  usually  of  thin 
walled  cells,  more  or  less  round  in  form,  or  with  their 
length  ?not  much  exceeding  their  breadth,  and  not 
tapering  at  the  ends.  The  fibrous  framework  or  skeleton 
which  extends  throughout,  is  its  support,  and  gives  the 
leaf  strength  and  firmness.  Very  minute  chlorophyll 
corpuscles,  containing  nitrogen,  and  coloured  green 
under  the  action  of  the  sunlight,  are  to  be  found  mostly 
in  these  cells,  immediately  below  the  epidermis  or  skin 
of  the  leaf  ;  this  skin  usually  consists  of  a  layer  of 
flattened  cells,  destitute  of  chlorophyll.  On  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  the  cells  are  crowded  together,  but  on 
the  lower  sile  they  are  interrupted  by  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  pores  or  stomata.  These  stomata  are  chiefly 
placed  on  the  lower  side,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  are 
unfavourable  to  their  operations.  A  square  inch  of 
surface  in  some  leaves  is  said  to  have  from  1,000  to 
170,000  of  these  pores.  These  apertures  communicate 
with  the  air,  offering  a  ready  access  to  the  interior 
portions  of  the  leaf,  thereby  allowing  a  passage  out 
for  the  different  gases  and  liquids,  regulated  by  check 
cells,  which  surround  the  entry  of  the  aperture  ;  they 
have  the  power  of  opening  and  closing,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  upper  side  of  a  leaf  is  usually  of  a 
deeper  green,  with  denser  epidermis  than  the  under, 
which  is  more  or  less  covered  with  hairs,  and  in 
horizontal  leaves  contain  moro  stomata  than  the 
upper  side.  Leaves  which  are  vertical,  have  their 
stomata  equally  distributed  on  both  sides ;  but  in 
aquatic  plants  the  stomata  exist  only  upon  the  upper 
surface. 

Leaves  are  essentially  the  most  active  organs  of 
vegetation  :  in  them  are  conducted  digestion  or  assimila¬ 
tion  ;  they  have  the  power  of  absorbing  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  and  throwing  off  pure  oxygen, 
and  exhale  carbonic  acid  at  night.  Another  operation 
is  the  transformation  of  sap  containing  food  materials 
into  organised  substances,  which  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  plant.  Oxygen  appears  to  be  exhaled 
under  the  influence  of  solar  heat,  chiefly  from  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  regulated  in  a  measure  by 
the  check  cells.  The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  in¬ 
creases  with  the  temperature,  so  that  all  that  has  to  be 
done  to  make  a  plant  absorb  freely  is  to  increase  the 
temperature.  Succulent  plants  are  said  to  absorb  least, 
and  ordinary  deciduous  leaves  most.  The  breathing 
process  is,  in  many  ways,  identical  with  that  of  animals, 
the  process  in  both  continually  going  on  day  and 
night. 

It  is  said  that  a  Sunflower,  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  high,  with 
5,000  or  6,000  square  ins.  of  foliage,  will  exhale  20  ozs. 
or  30  ozs.  of  water  in  a  day.  The  process  of  digestion 
appears  to  be  almost  universal  in  plants  ;  but  some 
of  the  most  striking  exceptional  examples  are  Venus’ 
Fly-trap,  the  Droseras  and  Mepenthes,  which,  from  the 
peculiar  way  of  obtaining  their  food,  have  been  called 
carnivorous  plants.  Should  a  fly  or  any  substance 
containing  nitrogen  come  in  contact  with  the  leaf  of  a 
Drosera  (which,  be  it  observed,  is  extended  in  a  most 
innocent  and  tempting  manner),  immediately  the  fly 
settles  the  leaf  closes,  and  at  the  same  time  exudes  a 
viscid  fluid  from  the  tiny  sensitive  hairs,  which  has 
the  power  of  dissolving  the  insect  or  substance,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  gastric  juice  dissolves  the  food  in 
the  stomach.  The  Mepenthes  also  catch  part  of  their 
food,  and  are  constructed  with  a  cup  and  lid,  within 
which  the  fluid  is  secreted,  so  that  when  a  fly  enters 
the  cup  its  life  may  be  numbered  with  the  lost. — 
Duncan  Robinson. 
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The  Rev.  G.  Jeans  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Florists’  Flowers. — IV. 

“In  my  former  letters  I  have  been  occupied  in  the 
comparatively  easy  task  of  criticising  the  objections 
made  by  others.  I  now  come  to  a  more  hazardous  one 
of  building  up  a  system  myself,  and  giving  the  objectors 
an  opportunity  of  treating  me  as  I  have  treated  them  ; 
and  in  truth,  I  invite,  or  rather  request,  them  to  do  so. 
That  there  is  a  scientific  system  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ordinary  estimates  of  flowers,  I  have  long  been  con¬ 
vinced  ;  and  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  developing  it  the 
fault  will  be  in  these  papers,  which,  therefore,  I  should 
wish  to  be  found  fault  with,  because  there  is  now  an 
ample  sufficiency  of  facts  accumulated  for  the  science  of 
floriculture  to  be  thence  ascertained  and  to  take  its 
place  with  other  established  systems.  It  is  time  for 
some  one  to  do  it  if  I  should  fall. 

“  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  point  out  more  particularly 
my  view  of  the  scientific  principles  on  which  the 
general  agreement  among  florists,  in  what  should  be 
considered  points  of  excellence  in  their  flowers,  is 
based.  After  which  1  purpose  to  apply  those  principles 
to  some  of  the  flowers,  as  a  specimen  of  what  is 
required  in  all  for  an  acknowledged  standard,  to  be 
referred  to  both  by  growers  and  judges  ;  premising, 
however,  that  I  have  not  the  arrogance  to  propose  this 
essay  as  such  a  standard  ;  nor  could  it  be,  for  the 
principles  themselves  must  first  be  sifted  by  criticism, 
both  friendly  and  unfriendly,  until  some  principles  are 
established  and  recognised,  and  not  till  then  can  such 
a  manual  be  compiled.  But  this  may  serve  as  a  first 
attempt  towards  it,  to  attract  others  into  the  same 
path,  in  order  to  weed  out  what  is  unsound,  to  prune 
what  is  amiss,  and  to  supply  what  is  wanting.  It  will 
also  serve  to  show  that  there  are  defined  and  certain 
boundaries,  within  which  are  confined  respectively  the 
province  of  science,  within  which  there  will  always  be 
agreement,  and  the  province  of  taste,  which  admits  of 
infinite  diversity. 

“And  I  am  pleased  at  seeing  the  increase  of  instances 
of  persons  conversant  with  the  details  of  such  matters, 
and  who  probably  have  not  turned  their  attention  to 
the  modes  by  which  their  judgments  have  been 
influenced,  feeling  their  way  intelligibly  and  success¬ 
fully  to  the  very  points  which  reasoning  will  demonstrate 
to  be  the'true  points  of  ideal  excellence.  Mr.  Kendall 
has,  in  the  Florist  [1849,  p.  131],  given  us  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  good  Cineraria  ;  and  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  if 
he  had  studied  Aristotle  and  the  metaphysicians,  he 
could  not  have  done  it  better.  His  guide,  probably, 
was  the  experience  of  a  practised  and  interested  eye. 
It  will  be  the  province  of  these  essays  to  show  by 
reason  that  he  is  right  in  every  particular. 

“The  enl  proposed  by  the  Creator  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  colours  of  the  petals  of  a  flower,  is  that  which 
is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  the  two  means  by  which 
this  is  produced  are  form  and  colour. 

“Form  is  available  in  two  respects,  absolute  or 
direct,  which  is  sought  for  its  own  sake,  in  that  some 
forms  are  in  their  nature  more  pleasing  than  others,  as 
a  curve  is  more  graceful  than  a  straight  line,  and  some 
curves  than  others ;  and  relative  or  indirect,  which  is 
subsidiary  to  some  other  purpose,  in  that  some  forms 
are  better  suited  than  others  to  set  off  colours  to  advan¬ 
tage,  as  a  smooth  petal  exhibits  its  markings  more 
perfectly  than  a  wrinkled  one  can. 

“  Colour  is  simply  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  produces 
its  effect  in  two  ways — by  contrast,  as  in  painting  light 
appears  to  be  thrown  upon  any  point  by  placing  a 
shadow  beside  it  ;  and  by  combination,  as  purple  unites 
harmoniously  with  either  of  its  constituent  elements, 
red  or  blue,  while  green  will  hardly  unite  with  any 
other.  Combination,  moreover,  may  take  place  in 
three  ways  ;  where  each  is  preserved,  as  when  one 
colour  shades  off  imperceptibly  into  another  ;  where 
distinctness  begins  to  be  lost  by  partial  fusion,  as  in 
the  clouded  colours  ;  and  where  the  separate  elements 
blend  into  a  uniform  new  tint,  as  in  the  endless 
diversity  of  compound  colours. 

“These  are  the  few  and  elementary  principles  on 
which,  with  the  latitude  to  be  allowed  for  tastes, 
which  will  be  defined  hereafter,  depends  the  effect  of 
any  flower  in  pleasing  the  eye.  And  it  will  be  found 
that  these  principles  are  strictly  scientific,  and  reducible 
to  rules  capable  of  application  to  each  species  of  flower, 
so  as  to  determine,  in  a  great  and  ascertainable  measure, 
the  value  of  any  variety  of  each  species. 

“  And  in  fact,  it  is  because  there  is  so  much  of 
scientific  rule,  founded  in  nature,  in  the  pursuits  of 
florists,  that  there  has  been  that  large  amount  of 


agreement  among  them,  which  we  find  to  have  obtained 
in  a  matter  which  is  vulgarly  believed  to  be  a  mere 
matter  of  individual  taste  and  caprice. 

“  Form  or  shape  is  the  figure  contained  by  a  limiting 
outline,  and  it  is  the  outline  which  for  the  most  part 
suggests  to  the  mind  the  idea  represented  by  the  figure, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Retsch,  in  his  celebrated 
illustrations  of  the  German  and  English  poets. 

“An  outline  may  be  either  general,  of  the  whole 
flower  under  consideration,  as  the  cup  of  a  Tulip  ;  or 
subordinate,  as  being  contained  with  others  within  the 
general  outline,  as  that  of  the  blotch  in  the  petal  of  a 
Pelargonium.  This  distinction  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon,  because,  in  judging  of  excellences  or  defects, 
what  in  the  former  would  be  a  fault,  in  the  latter  would 
be  a  beauty.  The  two  kinds  of  outline,  having  different 
offices  to  fulfil,  require  different  properties  for  their 
perfection. 

“For  subordinate  outlines  being  always  appended 
to  and  controlled  by  the  leading  idea  of  the  whole 
flower,  admit,  with  manifest  advantage,  departures 
from  perfect  forms,  which  would  be  intolerable  in  the 
general  one. 

“Thus  the  eye  of  a  Pansy,  if  clear  and  not  confused, 
is  striking  in  proportion  as  it  is  made  up  of  bold 
dashes  and  abrupt  contrasts,  preventing  an  uneven 
outline,  which,  if  found  in  the  flower  which  contains 
the  eye,  would  condemn  it  to  the  dunghill. 

“These  and  other  similar  instances,  presenting  at 
first  a  difficulty  to  reconcile  them  with  the  rule  and 
reduce  them  to  order,  are,  in  fact,  no  exceptions. 
They  are  examples  of  what  our  experience  in  everything 
is  full  of,  that,  as  in  the  material  world,  every  particle 
of  matter  is  under  the  influence  of  an  infinity  of 
attractions  on  every  side  ;  the  amount  of  each  of  which 
is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  an  invariable  law,  and 
therefore  the  inclination  of  the  particle  towards  any  is 
reducible  to  the  strictest  scientific  investigation,  so  in 
the  intellectual  world,  what  are  commonly  supposed  to 
be  exceptions,  are,  in  reality,  only  instances  of  the 
thingscoming  within  the  superior  influence  ofsomeother 
rule.  Every  rule  is  paramount  in  its  own  little  circle, 
but  that  circle  is  in  every  case  very  small,  because  there 
are  other  rules  on  the  subject  which  have  an  equal 
claim  to  be  obeyed  in  their  place,  the  interfering 
influences  of  which  must  have  their  due  weight  allowed 
to  them. 

“  It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  dishonourable  to  God  as 
well  as  to  ourselves,  indolently  to  rest  satisfied  with 
calling  so  many  things  ‘  exceptions,  ’  as  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  An  exception  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  an 
expression  of  our  ignorance.  Real  exceptions  are  much 
rarer  than  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Our  minds  were 
made  for  order  ;  and  however  our  habits  may  seem  to 
contradict  the  assertion,  it  is  still  a  fact,  bearing 
evidence  of  our  high  original  and  destination,  that 
disorder  is  unnatural  to  us.  And  this  may  be  seen, 
not  only  in  the  natural  preference  always  in  the  long- 
run  shown  for  scientifically  perfect  forms,  but  also  in 
the  mode  in  which  we  unconsciously  form  our  judg¬ 
ments  of  them.  Thus,  in  examining  a  flower,  we  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
we  proceed  according  to  strict  rule  and  method.  First 
we  obtain  a  leading  idea,  excited  by  the  whole,  as 
made  up  of  and  containing  its  parts.  Next,  we  begin 
to  separate  those  parts  into  their  respective  groups  ; 
and  as  our  examination  is  extended  or  repeated, 
sub-dividing  those  again  into  their  more  elementary 
units.  And  as  we  become  more  familiar,  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  object  of  examination,  this 
process  is  reviewed  and  altered,  and  the  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  recast  into  other  groupings,  arising  out  of, 
or  suggesting  new  ideas.  So  that  we  may  often  perceive, 
as  we  contemplate  a  flower,  new  ideas  and  associations 
arising  in  our  minds,  and  actually,  as  it  were,  changing 
its  appearance  in  our  eyes,  and  altering  our  judgment 
of  it.  Hence  an  extended  familiarity  with  any  flower 
is  necessary  before  its  characteristic  points  will  be 
discovered,  and  its  most  natural  divisions  and 
peculiarities  definitely  settled.  But  when  this  process 
has  been  sufficiently  gone  through,  the  judgment  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  nature, 
and  will  be  generally  acquiesced  in.  And  a  much  earlier 
and  more  perfect  agreement  may  be  expected  when  the 
natural  principles,  in  accordance  with  which  our 
preferences  are  formed,  are  known  and  understood. 

“  There  is,  then,  always  one  leading  idea  suggested 
by  any  flower  controlled  by  the  general  outline  of  its 
form,  and  the  disposition  of  its  principal  parts.  This 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  flower,  to  which  all  its 
ocher  properties  must  be  subservient.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  express  in  words  what  this  idea  is,  though 
when  there  is  some  other  thing  with  which  we  are 


familiar  to  serve  as  an  illustration,  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Thus  the  idea  of  a  Tulip  is  a  painted  cup,  and  that  of  a 
Dahlia  or  a  Ranunculus  is  a  variegated  rosette. 

“  And  as  the  general  outline  takes  the  lead  in  the 
impression  produced  by  the  flower,  a  defective  form  in 
it  cannot  be  compensated,  because  there  is  nothing  of 
equal  value,  by  a  counter  excellence  in  which  it  might 
be  balanced.  If,  therefore,  that  outline  be  not  full  and 
graceful,  the  flower  must  needs  be  faulty  ;  such  is  the 
native  Pansy,  and  therefore  its  improvement  depended 
on  first  bringing  its  general  form  into  what  it  may  now 
be  said  to  have  obtained,  a  near  resemblance  to  a  circle. 
The  Cineraria  is  still  defective  in  this,  from  its  outline 
consisting  of  points.*  And  therefore  its  improvement, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  continuing  a  single  flower,  first 
demands  the  rounding  off  of  its  petals.  "Whether  it 
would  be  improved  if  rendered  double  is  a  question,  on 
the  solution  of  which  something  will  be  said  when 
treating  of  the  principle  of  variety.  And  thus  much  in 
the  outset  concerning  outlines,  general  and  subordinate.” 

Florists’  Tulips. 

With  the  mild  weather  of  January  and  February, 
causing  many  spring-flowering  things  to  be  active 
before  their  accustomed  time,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Tulip  is  already  to  be  seen  thrusting  its  sheath  of  green 
up  through  the  soil.  This  is  a  critical  time — a  time 
when  the  grower  should  exert  himself  to  secure  the 
expanding  leaves  from  harm.  Not  that  I  wish  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  the  hardihood  of  the  plant— it  is 
hardy  enough  ;  it  does  not  require  any  coddling  ;  it 
needs  ample  exposure  to  light  and  air  ;  yet  it  can  be 
seriously  injured  if  exposed  to  hailstorms  and  high 
cutting  winds,  and  we  may  look  for  these.  Depend 
upon  it,  we  are  not  to  pass  entirely  through  the  winter 
without  some  break  in  the  spring-like  character  of  the 
weather.  There  is  no  knowing  how  soon  the  wind  may 
veer  round  to  the  north,  the  skies  become  clear  and 
full  of  frost,  and,  it  may  be,  snow  in  the  wake  of  wintry 
winds.  It  is  therefore  a  time  in  which  the  cultivator 
should  be  on  the  alert,  prepared  to  act  when  necessity 
arises. 

Hailstorms  are  full  of  danger  to  the  plant,  and  as  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Harner  observes,  “any  hurt  to  the  leaves 
is  sure  to  affect  in  some  measure  both  the  bloom  and 
the  future  bulbs.  Bright  sunshine  upon  the  leaves 
when  frozen  is  very  mischievous,  and,  therefore,  at  such 
times  they  should  rather  be  protected  from  the  sun 
than  frost ;  any  high  wind  that  can  stir  the  leaves 
when  stiffened  by  frost  also  does  them  great  damage.’’ 
Therefore  it  is,  such  protection  being  very  necessary, 
that  growers  of  choice  collections  of  Tulips  have  pro¬ 
tection  to  their  beds.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  places  glass 
lights  over  his  principal  bed,  which  can  be  removed 
when  required,  and  at  the  sides  he  places,  when 
necessary,  a  thickish  frigi-domo-like  material ;  other 
beds  are  covered  with  a  roofing  of  the  same  material, 
and  there  are  means  to  cover  in  the  sides  of  the 
beds  also.  I  state  this  much  because  of  the  great 
harm  which  can  befal  '  the  plants  if  the  full 
force  of  hailstorms  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  them ; 
and  the  authority  already  quoted  further  states  : — “  If 
anything  is  wrong  with  the  bulbs  or  their  fibres,  the 
consequence  cannot  be  hidden  longer  than  March  or 
April,  although  it  may  be  thus  late  before  the  mischief 
is  noticeable.  I  have  seen,  in  the  mishaps  both  of 
others  and  myself,  a  bed  of  Tulips  where  scarcely  a 
fibre  had  faced  the  new  soil,  because  of  something 
obnoxious  to  it.  All  went  apparently  well  until  the 
time  when  the  buds  should  be  showing,  and  then  the 
young  foliage  suddenly  fell  sick,  lost  colour,  and  died 
down.  The  old  bulb  is  able  without  aid  of  roots  to 
support  leaf  growth  thus  far,  and  so  to  a  considerable 
degree  ;  but  by  April,  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
naturally  a  great  deal  exhausted,  and  it  is  time  for  the 
fibres  to  take  up  the  work,  and  supply  a  large  share  of 
food  for  the  elaboration  of  leaves  and  blossoms.  If  the 
fibres  are  dead,  all  this  process  fails,  and  any  strength 
the  old  bulb  may  still  have,  will  be  directed  towards 
saving  the  life  of  the  plants  by  doing  what  is  possible 
beyond  the  formation  of  the  new  bulb,  which,  by  the 
loss  of  its  natural  supporters,  the  leaves  and  fibres, 
seems  left,  as  it  were,  a  vegetable  orphan.” 

I  have  myself  seen  this  mishap  in  Tulip  beds,  and  it 
is  a  sad  disappointment  to  the  grower.  I  saw  a  bed  of 
fine  varieties  of  Tulips  in  April  last  decimated  in  this 
way,  much  to  the  dismay  of  a  gentleman  who  had 

[*  Since  this  was  written  the  general  outline  of  the 
Cineraria  has  been  to  some  extent  improved  by  a 
partial  widening  and  rounding  of  the  individual  ray 
florets  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  double  Cineraria  has  been 
realised, — Ed.,  Florist .] 
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commenced  to  grow  them  for  the  first  time.  He  had 
planted  his  bulbs  in  a  cold  and  retentive  soil  ;  hence,  I 
think,  in  a  large  measure  the  failure  he  had  to  deplore. 
— R.  D. 

Carnations. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  Carnations  to  lose  the 
point  of  their  leading  shoots  when  iu  the  open  ground 
all  the  winter,  and  those  in  pots  sometimes  suffer  in 
this  way  ;  but  accidents  of  this  nature  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum  when  the  plants  are  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame  resting  on  an  ash  bottom.  I  think  the  principal 
cause  of  this  decay  is  owing  to  wet  resting  in  the  leaf 
axils.  When,  in  consideration  of  this  fact,  florists  pot 
up  their  rooted  layers  in  autumn,  and  give  them  the 


of  eyes,  and  from  these  issue  growths  which  can  be 
made  into  cuttings.  If  only  a  few  plants  of  each  sort 
be  required,  then  the  taking  off  of  cuttings  need  not 
be  commenced  until  the  first  week  in  March  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  for  not  only  are  the  first  shoots  that  are 
put  forth  hollow,  or  what  the  Dahlia-growers  term 
“  pipey,”  and  therefore  difficult  to  root,  and  when 
rooted,  of  doubtful  value  ;  but  it  is  found,  in  practice, 
that  some  trouble  is  experienced  in  preventing  early- 
struck  plants  from  becoming  stunted,  and  therefore  it 
is  a  good  method  to  destroy  the  early  produced 
cuttings  for  a  time.  In  taking  them  off,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  cut  below  the  lowest  eye,  or  the  chance 
of  getting  more  from  that  point  is  lost.  In  nurseries 
like  the  Royal  Nurseries,  at  Slough,  where  propagation 


pots  until  they  are  in  32’s,  and  if  these  be  put  out  in 
the  open  the  first  week  in  June,  they  soon  get  into 
flower. — R.  D. 

- - 

BIGNONIA  TWEEDIANA. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  specimens  of  this  hand¬ 
some  climber  by  a  correspondent  who  evidently  is 
unaware  of  the  fine  subject  he  possesses,  and  that  it 
may  be  grown  in  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that 
in  which  he  has  got  it,  namely,  that  of  a  stove.  Many 
climbers  are  exceedingly  accommodating,  and  may  be 
grown  in  a  stove  or  greenhouse  with  equal  facility, 
including  several  species  of  Bignonia.  Others  again, 
although  they  may  be  flowered  in  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  show  a  decided  preference  for  one.  B. 


Bignonia  Tweediana. 


protection  of  a  cold  frame,  they  are  told  by  would-be 
advisers  that  they  are  coddling  the  plants  in  heat,  and 
thereby  ruining  their  constitutions.  Plenty  of  this 
kind  of  stuff  is  written  from  time  to  time  by  those  who 
pretend  to  know  all  about  the  Carnation.  Plants  that 
have  lost  their  leaders  need  not  be  thrown  away,  for  if 
they  are  of  valuable  and  useful  varieties,  they  come  in 
viry  handy  indeed  for  making  stock  for  layering. — 
R.  D. 

Dahlias. 

Anyone  who  has  been  successful  in  wintering  a  few 
Dahlia  roots,  and  who  has  a  dung  or  tan  bed,  or  a 
propagating  pit  in  a  plant  house,  can  readily  obtain 
cuttings  by  placing  the  roots  in  a  gentle  heat  and  half 
burying  them  in  a  light  compost.  Round  the  base  of 
the  stem  of  the  previous  year,  there  is  generally  plenty 


has  to  be  commenced  early,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  plants  required,  the  earliest  shoots  are  invariably 
thrown  aside,  and  those  that  succeed  are  more  wiry, 
and  better  adapted  for  cuttings. 

When  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  they  should  be 
inserted  round  the  sides  of  pots  in  a  light  sandy  soil, 
and  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  At  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  days  are  short  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  solar  light  and  heat,  cuttings  require  five  or 
six  weeks  iu  which  to  root.  Towards  the  end  of  March, 
when  the  atmospheric  conditions  have  improved,  they 
will  root  in  three  or  four  weeks.  As  soon  as  rooted 
they  do  best  when  potted  singly  in  thumb  pots  and 
established  in  heat,  and  then  they  may  be  gradually 
inured  to  a  lower  temperature  until  thoroughly 
hardened  off.  As  our  springs  are  generally  late  and 
inclement,  it  is  well  to  grow  on  the  plants  in  large 


Tweediana  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  in  1838.  Like  many  others,  seeds 
get  sent  home  from  time  to  time  by  correspondents 
and  friends  abroad  who  are  charmed  with  its  magni¬ 
ficent  display  of  flowers.  Our  correspondent’s  plant 
will  give  greater  satisfaction  in  future  years  when  it 
gets  thoroughly  established  and  produces  more  bearing 
wood,  as  is  shown  by  our  illustration.  It  will  also 
flower  later  in  the  year  when  established  and  making 
a  smaller  amount  of  annual  increment.  The  lateral 
shoots  produce  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  previous 
year’s  leaves  as  in  B.  speciosa,  B.  purpurea  and  others, 
so  that  no  yiruning  should  be  done  until  after  flowering 
is  over,  except  when  necessary  to  thin  out  the  shoots 
where  too  numerous,  and  liable  to  unduly  obstruct 
light  from  reaching  the  plants  beneath  during  the  dull 
winter  season.  This,  however,  is  less  necessary  in  the 
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case  of  B.  Tweediana  than  that  of  many  others,  on 
account  of  the  small  size  of  the  leaves.  The  latter  are 
compound,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  consist 
of  two  leaflets  and  a  terminal  three-hooked  tendril. 
The  large  yellow  flowers  remind  us  of  an  Allamanda. 
- - 

ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 


The  Late  William  Wildsmith. 

Several  years  ago  I  made  this  gentleman’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  the  York  Floral  Fete  in  this  wise.  I  was  a  young 
and  somewhat  inexperienced  exhibitor,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  went  to  the  dinner  of  the  society,  and  got  a  seat 
next  to  Mr.  Wildsmith.  Being  an  abstainer  I  was  a 
little  overawed  by  the  champagne  and  other  wines  which 
flowed  so  freely,  but  beside  me  I  felt  I  had  a  tower  of 
strength  in  Mr.  Wildsmith,  who  wore  the  “blue 
ribbon.”  I  cannot  tell  how  much  his  precept  and 
example  from  that  day  to  this  has  encouraged  and 
helped  me,  and  I  cannot  forbear  placing  one  more 
flower  of  remembrance  on  his  grave  by  recording  it. 
I  have  met  him  nearly  every  season  since  that  one  at 
York,  and  last  September  at  the  Vegetable  Conference 
I  promised  to  send  him  a  few  seeds  of  my  firm’s 
(Dobbie  &  Co.)  specialties  for  trial,  as  he  was  much 
taken  up  with  them.  1  kept  my  promise,  and  the  small 
packet  reached  him  just  the  day  before  he  died.  I  am 
glad  it  did. —  TV.  C.,  Springfield,  Rothesay,  Scotland. 

Anemone  fulgens. 

Those  only  who  grow  this  plant  in  masses  in  the  open 
air  can  imagine  the  brilliant  effect  produced  during 
February  and  March,  or  even  in  January  in  seasons 
like  the  present.  It  is  a  native  of  Greece  and  other 
parts  of  South  Europe,  and  naturally  flowers  very  early 
in  our  country  on  that  account.  The  flowers  are  large, 
brilliant  scarlet,  and  consist  of  numerous  pointed 
sepals,  with  a  mass  of  violet-black  stamens  in  the  centre. 
The  first  leaves  thrown  up  are  deeply  tripartite,  dark 
green,  with  very  little  divided  segments.  Succeeding 
leaves  have  much  longer  petioles,  and  are  five-parted, 
with  finely-divided  segments  of  a  lighter  green.  In 
the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Long  Ditton, 
S.W.,  are  eleven  long  beds  of  this  showy  Anemone. 
Most  of  the  roots  were  collected  in  a  wild  state  last 
year,  and  were  sorted  into  sizes  before  being  planted. 
Some  beds  of  the  larger  pieces  are  now  a  mass  of  bloom, 
and  have  been  so  since  some  time  last  month.  When 
cut  and  left  in  the  cold  the  flowers  close  up,  but  if 
brought  into  a  warm  room  and  put  iu  water,  they 
remain  open  night  and  day.  By  mixing  them  with 
Christmas  Boses,  coloured  or  white  Lenten  Lilies, 
Snowdrops,  and  other  hardy  spring  flowers,  a  gorgeous 
effect  is  produced.  The  blooms  may  also  be  mixed 
with  their  own  foliage  to  advantage. 

Cyclamen  Atkinsi. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cyclamen  Coum  and 
C.  ibericum  are  most  intimately  allied  ;  in  fact,  some 
eminent  authorities  consider  that  the  latter'  is  only  a 
geographical  form  of  C.  Coum.  C.  Atkinsi  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  crossing  of  the  two  forms. 
The  characteristics  of  this  variety  are  that  the  leaves 
are  more  or  less  marbled  with  grey  on  the  upper  side, 
and  purple  beneath  ;  and  that  the  flowers  are  white 
with  a  rich  purple  zone  round  the  mouth.  Then  again 
this  has  given  rise  to  several  forms  with  larger  and 
variously  coloured  flowers,  some  of  which  are  more 
intense  than  the  original  parents  of  the  race.  Seeds  of 
this  race,  when  sown,  give  rise  to  the  parents,  which 
can  be  then  separated.  Some  of  the  seedlings  show 
the  unspotted  unmistakable  deep  green  leaves  of 
C.  Coum,  while  others  show  the  marbling  of  C.  ibericum. 
This  latter  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  C.  Coum  vernum.  Seedlings  now  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  show  all  of 
the  above  characters. 


Aucuba  japonica  long’ifolia. 

The  leaves  of  this  strikingly  distinct  variety  are  linear- 
lanceolate,  distantly  and  rather  coarsely  toothed,  and 
deep  green,  but  not  variegated,  as  in  the  common  one. 
They  are  also  leathery  in  texture,  and  vary  in  length 
from  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  A.  liimalaica  has  also  narrow 
leaves,  but  not  so  markedly  as  in  this  case,  and  the 
two  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  their  berries. 
That  under  notice  is  a  berry-bearing  form,  the  berries 
being  oblong,  whereas  they  are”  globular  in  A. 
himalaica.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  long-leaved  Aucuba  and  any  other  shrub,  because 


there  is  nothing  scarcely  amongst  hardy  shrubs  to 
which  we  may  liken  it.  This  argues  all  the  more 
strongly  for  its  admission  into  collections,  to  be  grown 
in  association  with  other  kinds,  or  for  mixing  with 
shrubs  generally.  It  is  vigorous,  and  forms  a  dense 
leafy  bush,  from  amongst  which  the  berries  peep,  as 
may  be  seen  at  High  Elms,  Bent,  the  seat  of  the  Eight 
Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  M.P. 

The  Pink. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  paper  on  the  Pink  by 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  G.  Paul  (p.  357),  but  was  not 
a  little  surprised  that  he  should  consider  the  garden 
Pinks  to  have  sprung  from  Dianthus  Caryophyllus. 
The  Cloves,  Carnations  and  Picotees  all  originated  from 
that  species,  but  the  garden  Pinks  originated  from 
Dianthus  plumarius,  popularly  known  as  the  Garden 
Pink  or  Pheasant’s-eye.  The  two  species  are  very 
distinct  botanically,  and  may  be  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  foliage  alone,  even  when  not  in 
flower.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  of  D.  Caryophyllus 
are  smooth  on  the  edge,  besides  being  larger  and 
broader  than  those  of  D.  plumarius.  The  edges  of  the 
leaves  of  the  latter  are  finely  serrulate,  which  may  be 
noticed  with  a  pocket  lens,  or  may  be  discerned  by 
their  roughness,  if  passed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  proceeding  from  the  apex  of  the  leaf  downwards. 
D.  Caryophyllus,  or  the  wild  Carnation,  is  a  native  of 
southern  Europe,  although  it  has  been  naturalised  on 
old  walls  in  several  parts  of  England  for  a  great  many 
years.  D.  plumarius,  or  the  wild  Pink,  is  a  native  of 
eastern  Europe,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1629. 
It  is  also  naturalised  on  old  walls  in  some  parts  of  the 
south,  and  like  D.  Caryophyllus,  is  recorded  in  British 
Floras.  I  have  seen  the  Pink  growing  on  old  walls  at 
Oxford,  but  that  would  not  lead  me  to  suppose  it  a 
native.  —  Wild  Pink. 

Clematis  indivisa. 

This  very  free-flowering  Clematis  has  done  grandly 
with  us  this  winter.  A  plant  in  a  12-in.  pot,  trained  to 
wires  on  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse,  has  produced  large 
quantities  of  its  pure  white  flowers  since  Christmas,  and 
there  are  still  plenty  on  the  plant.  It  is  very  useful  for 
cutting,  and  is  not  over  large,  like  many  of  the  other 
varieties.  When  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are  in 
demand,  a  few  plants  grown  as  I  have  described,  or 
planted  out  or  trained  to  balloons  would  be  very  useful, 
especially  if  brought  into  flower  during  the  winter 
months.  It  is  of  very  easy  culture,  and  anyone  possess¬ 
ing  a  cool  greenhouse  can  with  little  care  grow  it  well, 
especially  if  kept  free  from  insects. — Alfred  Gaut, 
Berwick  Gardens,  Shrewsbury. 

Freesias. 

These  are  well  grown  by  Mr.  Price,  the  gardener  at 
Lower  Saughton,  Flintshire,  and  he  contends  that  by 
fully  exposing  them  to  the  sun  when  at  rest,  and  giving 
them  what  some  might  term  a  good  baking,  he  can  get 
a  more  even  show  of  flowers  than  by  any  other  method 
of  culture.  All  the  flower  stems  throw  up  simul¬ 
taneously,  which  is  an  advantage  to  those  having  a 
conservatory  to  furnish,  though  not  of  so  much  import 
when  wanted  solely  for  cutting  purposes. —  W.  R. 

Green  Mint  all  the  Year  round. 

A  supply  of  green  Mint  can  be  obtained  at  any  season 
of  the  year  at  very  little  trouble  and  comparatively  no 
cost  by  the  adoption  of  a  few  simple  expedients. 
From  early  summer  onwards  a  supply  can,  of  course, 
be  obtained  from  the  open  air.  Towards  the  end  of 
July  a  quantity,  according  to  convenience  and  require¬ 
ments,  may  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground.  Should 
the  weather  be  very  dry  at  the  time,  a  good  watering 
will  encourage  the  development  of  young  growth. 
This  will  remain  short  and  dwarf  all  through  the 
autumn  and  winter.  During  severe  weather  some 
boughs  may  be  stuck  in  the  ground  over  the  bed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  short  leafy  shoots.  Over 
the  boughs  or  bent  rods  a  mat  may  be  thrown.  From 
this  bed  fresh  green  leaves  may  be  obtained  till 
February,  or  even  longer,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  weather.  Then  a  quantity  of  these  short  shoots 
may  be  cut  and  put  into  boxes  of  some  light  compost, 
and  the  boxes  stood  in  a  Peach-house  or  vinery  just 
being  started.  The  cuttings  will  soon  root,  after 
which  their  tops  may  be  cut  off,  if  necessary,  for  imme¬ 
diate  use.  Fresh  shoots  will  soon  be  pushed  up  from 
the  base,  and  thus  continue  the  supply  till  it  can  be 
obtained  from  the  open  ground.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  High  Elms,  Farn- 
borough,  Kent,  and  he  finds  the  plan  answer  admirably. 


The  Cape  Pennyroyal. 

This  name  is  given  to  Pelargonium  tomentosum,  the 
odour  of  whose  leaves  may  well  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  true  Pennyroyal  (Mentha  pulegium).  Time  was 
when  many  of  the  fragrant-leaved  species  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  were  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage.  A 
reaction  in  their  favour  is  again  setting  in  in  many 
quarters,  and  the  plants  are  grown  to  be  stood  about 
in  suitable  places,  or  for  the  sake  of  their  leaves,  which 
are  cut  and  mixed  with  cut  flowers.  Several  species 
are  growm  for  these  purposes  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  and  we  noted  particularly  a  large  old  plant  of 
the  Cape  Pennyroyal — larger,  indeed,  one  seldom 
sees,  although  the  plant  has  been  common  in  cottage 
windows  for  a  great  many  years  past.  Having  been 
introduced  in  1790,  this  is  the  centenary  of  its  intro¬ 
duction,  although  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  celebrated. 

Eriostemon  mucronatum. 

There  are  some  thirty  known  species  of  Eriostemon, 
natives  almost  entirely  of  the  cooler  parts  of  Australia, 
and  therefore  suited  for  greenhouse  culture  in  this 
country.  They  are  members  of  the  Orange  family, 
with  flowers  not  unlike  Orange  blossom  but.  smaller, 
and  leaves  more  comparable  to  the  Myrtle  in  size. 
The  latter,  of  course,  vary  in  size  and  shape  according 
to  the  species,  and  in  this  instance  they  are  lance¬ 
shaped,  and  end  in  a  short  sharpish  point,  as  indicated 
by  the  specific  name.  They  are  leathery  in  texture, 
and  evergreen,  while  the  flowers  are  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced  in  axillary  clusters  during  the  winter  months, 
and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  The  spreading 
petals  are  white  on  the  upper  surface  and  pink  on  the 
back.  The  plants  are  suitable  for  greenhouse  decora¬ 
tion,  and  require  treatment  similar  to  that  accorded 
hard-wooded  Hew  Holland  plants  generally  ;  and  the 
sprays  may  be  used  amongst  cut  flowers.  At  present 
it  is  by  no  means  common  in  gardens,  but  we  noted 
it  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  the  other  day. 

Davallia  Tyermanni. 

Oxe  of  the  finest  and  most  durable  of  all  the  Davallias 
is  that  above  named.  The  fronds  are  triangular,  com¬ 
pact,  leathery  in  texture,  three  times  divided,  with  the 
pinnules  again  more  or  less  cut  and  toothed.  It  comes 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from  whence  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  recently  as  1371,  and  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  stove  Fern.  In  such  a  structure,  with 
its  accustomed  temperature,  it  revels,  but  may  also  be 
very  satisfactorily  grown  in  a  house  with  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature.  After  growth  is  completed,  it 
may  be  kept  for  lengthened  periods  of  time  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  conservatory.  Owing  to  its  creeping  habit,  it 
is  well  adapted  for  basket  work.  The  long  rhizomes 
are  rather  thicker  than  a  goose-quill,  and  densely 
covered  with  chaffy  white  scales,  which  add  much  to 
the  interesting  appearance  of  the  plant.  The  principal 
branches  of  the  petiole  are  brownish  red,  and  the  large 
abundant  sori  are  of  a  deep  orange  colour. 

Narcissus  bulbocodium  nivalis. 

Of  the  forms  of  the  Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodil  this  is  the 
smallest,  and  this  is  more  especially  evident  if  the  bulbs 
are  grown  out  of  doors.  The  perianth  is  generally 
under  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  bright  yellow.  The 
segments  are  narrow,  equally  or  slightly  shorter  than 
the  funnel-shaped  corona.  The  two  or  three  leaves 
with  which  it  is  furnished  are  very  narrow,  flattened 
above,  and  deep  green.  The  varietal  name  applies  to 
its  time  of  flowering  in  its  native  habitats  just  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  melting  snow.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  this  country,  but  liable  to  die  out  after  a  time ; 
but  it  may  be  more  successfully  cultivated  in  pots. 

Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  the  Fog. 
Gardeners  iu  country  districts,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  smoky  and  sulphur-laden  fogs  of  large  towns, 
are  situated  under  vastly  different  conditions  in  the 
matter  of  plant-growing  to  what  many  brothers  of 
the  profession  are.  One  would  hardly  expect  Heaths 
and  Epacrises  to  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  the  flowers 
of  Orchids,  yet  we  recently  noted  a  case  of  this  kind 
at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  where  the  more  forward 
of  the  buds  or  expanded  flowers  wither  up  as  if  scorched 
by  fire.  Amongst  Heaths,  Erica  hyemalis  is  particularly 
liable  to  suffer  in  this  way.  The  Epacrises  are  well 
grown  and  full  of  buds,  and  flower  as  is  usual  at  this 
establishment,  but  it  is  very  disappointing  to  have 
the  flowers  withering  up  in  the  middle  of  the  sprays  as 
in  this  instance.  The  buds  while  still  firm  are  not 
hurt  at  all.  The  effects  of  one  day’s  fog  is  not  so 
visibly  destructive  as  those  of  two  days 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Adiantum  Farleyense. — Large  plants  of  this  fine 
Adiantum  frequently  go  bad  in  the  centre  ;  and  when 
such  is  the  case  the  best  plan  is  to  break  them  up  into 
as  many  healthy  pieces  as  any  individual  specimen  may 
furnish,  dependent,  of  course,  upon  its  condition.  If 
the  intention  be  to  get  as  great  a  number  as  possible, 
then  every  crown  furnished  with  roots  will  grow.  Good 
fibrous  loam  and  sand  with  little  or  no  peat  or  leaf-soil 
makes  the  best  compost, 

Eitphoebia  fulgens. — A  few  plants  of  this  useful 
subject  may  be  set  apart  from  the  general  stock,  headed 
down,  and  kept  dry  for  a  time,  until  the  buds  commence 
to  push  afresh.  When  the  young  shoots  are  2  ins. 
long  they  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  inserted  in 
sandy  soil  in  60-size  pots.  Without  a  heel  the  young 
wood  would  be  too  soft,  and  liable  to  damp  off  before 
roots  were  emitted. 

Poinsettias. — While  extra  material  is  being  dis¬ 
carded  as  useless,  because  there  is  sufficient  stock  from 
which  to  take  cuttings  later  on,  those  who  have  the 
convenience  may  remember  that  old  plants  can  be 
trained  to  wires  on  the  back  walls  of  a  stove,  and  that 
when  planted  out  and  trained  in  this  way  a  large 
quantity  of  heads  with  bracts  of  sufficient  size  for  cut 
flowers  may  be  obtained  year  after  year  from  the  same 
plant.  After  the  flowers  have  been  cut  the  plants  may 
be  hard  pruned  back,  when  they  will  start  as  usual  and 
produce  fresh  flowering  wood. 

Verbenas. — Now  is  the  time  to  work  up  a  fresh  lot 
for  bedding  out  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  Autumn 
struck  plants  very  frequently  get  drawn  and  spindly  ; 
and  cuttings  struck  late  in  the  season  cannot  be 
expected  to  flower  so  well  as  those  that  have  become 
established.  If  struck  now,  the  cuttings  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  sturdy  ^little  plants  by  the  time 
they  are  required  in  June  for  planting  out. 

Vineries. — Attend  to  the  disbudding  and  stopping 
of  Vines  that  are  just  commencing  to  show  bloom. 
Loop  down  the  laterals  before  they  have  a  chance  of 
touching  the  glass,  as  frosty  nights  may  happen  at  any 
time.  In  later  houses  that  are  just  being  started, 
strong  young  rods  should  be  laid  in  a  horizontal 
position  to  cause  them  to  break  equally.  Tie  them  up, 
however,  before  there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  young 
shoots  in  the  operation. 

The  Cheery  House.  —  Very  little  fire-heat  is 
required  in  this  structure  to  urge  the  trees  into  bloom. 
On  cold  nights  less  will  prove  advantageous  than 
otherwise.  A  good  look-out  should  be  kept  for  insects 
even  before  the  expansion  of  the  flowers.  A  good  plan 
would  be  to  give  the  trees  a  good  syringing  with  soap¬ 
suds,  or  a  solution  of  Gishurst  Compound. 

Oranges. — "Where  special  accommodation  has  not 
been  provided  for  the  cultivation  of  Oranges,  they  may 
be  started  into  growth  and  bloom  by  placing  them  in 
a  vinery  or  Peach  house  about  to  be  started.  The  heat 
given  there  will  be  sufficient.  The  trees  should, 
however,  be  removed  before  they  get  shaded  b’y  the 
leafage  of  the  Vines,  otherwise  the  young  leaves  made 
will  be  thin  in  texture,  and  the  wood  improperly 
formed  and  weakly. 

Peaches. — Aphides  increase  at  an  alarming  rate  if 
allowed  to  go  unchecked  for  a  time  ;  and  the  leaves 
soon  become  hopelessly  curled  by  the  agency  of  the 
same  little  enemy.  Provided  the  trees  are  not  in 
bloom,  or  the  flowering  period  is  over,  the  house  may 
be  fumigated  on  one  or  two  successive  nights.  If 
confined  to  a  few  shoots  the  aphides  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  tobacco  powder. 

Strawberries  in  Pots.— The  earliest  batches  will 
now  require  more  frequent  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  Liquid  manure  may  be  used  freely  from  the 
time  the  fruits  are  set  till  they  commence  to  colour. 

Useful  Kales  for  Winter. — Hitherto  we  have  not 
been  visited  with  severe  snowstorms  nor  hard  frosts  for 
any  lengthened  period  of  time,  but  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing,  and  heavy  rains  to  which  winter 
greens  have  been  subjected  tells  badly  on  hearting  kinds. 
Scotch  Kale,  Chou  de  Milan,  Cottagers’  Kale,  Buda 
Kale  or  as  it  often  termed  Asparagus  Kale,  and  the 
Variegated  Kales  are  all  hardy  and  useful  for  the  table. 
The  last  named  kinds  are  also  highly  suitable  for 
decorative  purposes  in  the  dinner  room. 

Vegetable  Seeds  to  be  Sown.— Sow  in  beds  that 
can  be  conveniently  covered  with  old  sashes  if 
necessary,  of  such  things  as  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  any  of  the  above  mentioned  Kales,  Lettuce  and 
similar  subjects  for  early  planting  and  use.  Should 
severe  weather  intervene,  the  sashes  may  be  put  over 
the  beds  and  covered  with  mats  at  night  after  the 
seedlings  are  up.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  transplant  the 
seedlings  once  before  being  finally  placed  in  the  open 
ground. 
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Royal  Horticultural—  February  1  1th. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

As  showing  the  greater  interest  now  being  taken  by 
the  Fellows  in  this  soffiety,  there  was  a  large  attendance 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  took  the  chair,  and  the 
members  of  the  Council  present  were  Baron  Schroder, 
Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Messrs.  Heywood,  Paul, 
Douglas,  Courtauld,  Pavers,  Pearson,  Morris,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Veitch  and 
Mr.  H.  Williams  having  been  appointed  scrutineers  of 
the  ballot,  the  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract,  and  the  statement  of  accounts  were  taken  as 
read  : — 

The  work  of  the  Society  cannot  be  said  to  have  stood 
still  during  the  year  1889.  Three  most  useful  con¬ 
ferences  have  taken  place  at  Chiswick,  viz.  :  On  Roses, 
on  July  2nd  and  3rd  ;  on  Vegetables,  on  September 
24th,  25th,  and  26th  ;  and  on  Chrysanthemums,  on 
November  5th  and  6th  ;  and  the  excellent  results  thus 
obtained,  together  with  the  most  valuable  statistics  and 
returns  sent  in  by  the  kindness  of  correspondents  all 
over  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  few  from  foreign 
horticulturists,  will,  as  recorded  in  the  society’s  Journal, 
form  an  authoritative  standard  of  reference  on  the 
subjects  concerned  for  some  years  to  come. 

Sixteen  fruit  and  floral  meetings  have  been  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  every  one  of  which  has  been  productive 
of  good  results  to  one  or  other  of  the  different  branches 
of  practical  horticulture.  The  number  of  awards  has 
been  as  follows  :  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  fifty-four  First  Class  Certificates,  eighty- 
four  Awards  of  Merit,  four  Botanical  Certificates,  and 
three  Commendations.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  seven  First  Class 
Certificates,  and  three  Awards  of  Merit.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  Orchid  Committee,  twenty-seven 
First  Class  Certificates,  seven  Awards  of  Merit,  and 
twelve  Botanical  Certificates. 

The  society’s  great  show,  held  (by  the  renewed 
kindness  of  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers)  in  the  Inner 
Temple  Gardens,  was  even  more  magnificent  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  the  collection  of  Orchids,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  having  probably  surpassed  any  collection  ever 
before  gathered  into  one  place.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
society  are  due  to  all  those  (and  especially  to  the 
amateurs)  who  so  generously  lent  their  plants  for 
exhibition. 

The  society’s  general  work  of  scientific  experiment 
and  investigation,  and  of  the  practical  trial  of  various 
plants,  has  been  going  on  steadily  at  Chiswick,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Barron.  Trial  has  been 
made  of  104  varieties  of  Potatos  ;  50  varieties  of 
Broccoli  ;  108  varieties  of  Vegetable  Marrows, 

Pumpkins,  and  Gourds  ;  30  varieties  of  Onions  ;  30 
varieties  of  Brussels  Sprouts  ;  and  41  varieties  of  Peas. 
Amongst  flowers,  trial  has  been  made  of  270  varieties 
of  garden  annuals,  66  varieties  of  China  Asters,  20 
varieties  of  Stocks  ;  190  varieties  of  Dahlias,  besides 
zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums  ;  Lemoine’s  new  hybrid 
Gladioli,  Pentstemons,  Heliotropes,  Iris,  &e.  Ivies,  of 
which  the  society  possesses  a  very  fine  collection,  have 
been  specially  examined  and  classified.  Of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  800  varieties  were  grown,  and  these  not  only 
added  very  materially  to  the  display  at  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Centenary  Conference,  but,  from  not  being  so 
severely  disbudded,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  producing 
the  show  blooms,  the  plants  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
blossoms,  were  greatly  admired.  A  large  sum  of  money 
has  this  year  been  spent  on  the  gardens.  Extensive 
repairs  have  been  done  to  the  glasshouses,  and  the 
general  keeping  up  of  the  gardens  greatly  improved. 
A  new  hybrid  Tomato,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  cultivation,  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Barron,  and  the 
seed  distributed  amongst  the  Fellows.  The  experiment 
of  opening  the  gardens  on  Sundays  has  not  met  with 
such  success  as  the  Council  had  hoped,  but  they  have 
decided  to  continue  it,  at  least,  for  the  present  year  ; 
and  then,  if  the  privilege  should  not  prove  to  be  more 
highly  valued,  it  may  have  to  be  abandoned,  as,  besides 
the  additional  work  thrown  on  the  officers  on  their  one 
rest  day  in  the  week,  it  also  entails  considerable  expense 
on  the  society.  The  meetings  held  at  Chiswick  during 
the  year,  though  successful  in  all  else,  have  not  been 
quite  so  successful  in  point  of  numbers  as  the  Council 
had  hoped  ;  and  they  venture  to  think  that  in  the  year 
now  commencing  those  Fellows  who  were  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  meetings  at  Chiswick  should  make  it  their 
business  by  every  means  in  their  power,  privately  or 


through  the  press,  to  increase  the  numbers  attending. 
But  perhaps  the  chief  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
revival  of  the  society’s  Journal,  by  means  of  which 
Fellows  at  a  distance  are  enabled  to  enter  more  fully 
into  and  reap  the  benefits  of  the  study  and  work  of 
those  more  actively  engaged  at  the  centre.  Four 
volumes,  containing  about  750  pages,  have  been  issued 
during  the  twelve  months,  and  the  Council  have  the 
gratification  of  knowing,  from  numerous  letters  received, 
that  these  volumes  have  been  highly  appreciated,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  by  correspondents  all  over 
the  world.* 

The  invaluable  work  of  376  pages,  on  British  Apples, 
which  Mr.  Barron  was  able  to  produce  as  the  outcome 
of  the  “  Apple  Conference,  1888,”  is  now  being  re-issued 
by  the  society  in  a  cheap  and  popular  edition,  at  the 
price  of  Is.  6 d.  only.  It  may  be  as  well  to  point  out 
that  unless  this  issue  should  command  a  very  large 
circulation,  it  will  entail  a  great  loss  to  the  society  ; 
but  the  Council  have  felt,  in  face  of  the  wide-spreading 
interest  taken  in  British  fruit  culture,  and  of  the  fact 
that  this  book  is  a  standard  work  upon  Apples,  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  encounter  this  risk,  hoping  that 
individual  Fellows  would  endeavour  to  promote  its  sale 
amongst  their  neighbours  and  friends. 

All  these  conferences  and  meetings,  and  especially 
the  work  and  maintenance  of  the  Chiswick  Gardens  and 
the  publication  of  the  Journal,  have  involved  the 
society  in  a  very  large  outlay,  and  the  Council  take 
this  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  impress  upon 
Fellows  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  them  all 
individually  (as  many  as  have  the  society’s  welfare  at 
heart)  to  endeavour  to  secure  new  Fellows  to  the 
society  if  its  work  is  not  only  to  be  continued  at  its 
present  standard,  but  still  more  so  if  the  ever-opening 
and  extending  opportunities  of  usefulness  are  to  be 
embraced  and  accepted.  The  adoption  of  £1  Is.  as  one 
rate  of  subscription  was  no  doubt  a  popular  movement, 
but  the  Council  desire  to  remind  the  Fellows  that  such 
a  low  rate  of  fellowship  can  only  be  self-supporting  if  it 
draws  into  the  society  a  very  large  number  (far  larger 
than  at  present  exists)  of  additional  Fellows.  The 
Council,  therefore,  venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
every  Fellow  of  the  society  will  make  an  endeavour  to 
obtain  at  least  one  new  Fellow  during  this  present 
year. 

The  revival  of  lectures  at  the  afternoon  meetings  has 
been  another  good  feature  in  the  year’s  work,  and  the 
Council  hope,  as  the  fact  of  these  lectures  and  their 
value  become  more  generally  known,  through  their 
publication  in  the  Journal,  that  the  attendance  of 
Fellows  to  hear  them  and  to  take  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  will  gradually  increase.  The  Council  cannot  but 
think  that  many  of  the  Fellows  are  unaware  of  the 
immense  interest  and  value  of  these  regular  bi-monthly 
meetings  and  the  lectures  so  kindly  delivered  thereat  ; 
and  they  beg  to  express,  in  their  own  name  and  in  that 
of  all  Fellows  of  the  society,  their  very  best  thanks  to 
all  those  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  contributed, 
either  by  the  exhibition  of  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  or 
vegetables,  or  by  the  reading  of  papers,  to  the  success 
of  these  meetings. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  the 
Chiswick  Board  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  standing 
committees,  viz.,  the  Scientific,  the  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table,  the  Floral,  the  Orchid  and  the  Narcissus  Com¬ 
mittees,  for  the  most  kind  and  patient  attention  which 
they  have  severally  given  to  their  departments ;  to  the 
exhibitors  and  members  of  the  special  committees  also, 
who  have  contributed  to  so  great  an  extent  to  produce 
the  magnificent  results  of  the  Rose,  Vegetable  and 
Chrysanthemum  Conferences. 

The  Council  recognise  as  fully  as  anyone  can  the 
great  desirability  of  securing  more  suitable  premises 
than  the  present  Drill  Hall  affords,  and  they  are  now 
anxiously  engaged  in  considering  a  scheme  for  erecting 
a  suitable  building  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
which,  if  ever  accomplished,  would,  they  hope,  not 
only  afford  ample  facilities  for  our  own  society,  but 
also,  in  time,  form  a  centre  for  all  kindred  horticultural 
associations.  But  they  must  remind  Fellows  that  the 
adoption  of  this  scheme  is  purely  a  matter  of  funds, 
and  would  entail  a  very  large  outlay,  and  until  they 
can  see  their  way  to  provide  this,  they  fear  that  no 
better  place  than  the  Drill  Hall  can,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  be  readily  found. 

The  Council  have  the  sad  duty  of  recording  the 
death  of  forty  of  the  Fellows  of  the  society  during  the 
past  year.  Amongst  them  they  regret  to  find  the 
names,  Reichenbach,  Boscawen,  and  Berkeley. 

*A  few  remaining  copies  of  vol.  xi.,  parts  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  may  now 
be  purchased  at  half  price,  i.e.,  part  i.,  6cf. ;  part  ii.,  2s.  Qd,  ; 
part  iii. ,  2s.  6d, 
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Besides  the  losses  by  death,  the  Council  deeply 
grieve  to  have  to  record  the  loss  of  thirty-nine  Fellows 
by  resignation.  The  society  has  been  struggling 
bravely  for  the  last  two  years  in  the  face  of  many 
adverse  circumstances,  and  with  the  burden,  financially 
speaking,  of  a  large  number  of  Life  Fellows  —from 
whom  it  derives  no  income  whatever — bequeathed  to  it 
by  a  former  generation  ;  and  the  Council  had  hoped 
that,  with  the  evidence  which  even  this  report  gives  of 
renewed  life  and  vigour  and  usefulness,  the  society 
would  have  retained  the  goodwill  and  support,  and,  for 
a  time,  the  forbearance  of  all  who  had  joined  it.  They 
have,  however,  the  pleasure  of  adding  that  a  greater 
number  have  joined  the  society  than  have  left  it.  Still, 
as  they  said  in  another  paragraph,  they  wish  to  impress 
very  strongly  the  fact  that  the  society  needs  a  large 
augmentation  before  it  will  be  financially  possible  to 
embrace  the  many  opportunities  of  usefulness  opening 
before  it. 

The  president,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  he  thought  the  direction  in  which  the  society  was 
moving  would  commend  itself  to  all  who  were 
interested  in  its  welfare.  He  commented  upon  the 
various  features  of  the  year’s  work— the  several  con¬ 
ferences  and  exhibitions,  and  the  trials  and  committee 
meetings  at  Chiswick,  with  reference  to  which  he 
remarked  that  the  garden  had  not  proved  to  be  a  very 
convenient  centre  for  this  part  of  their  work.  They 
were  still  obliged  to  hold  their  meetings  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  the  Council  not  having  been  able  to  find  a  more 
suitable  place.  They  had  felt  all  along  that  though 
this  was  the  best  place  they  could  get,  bad  was  the 
best,  and  they  were  most  anxious  to  get  more  suitable 
quarters.  The  Council  had  had  the  matter  for  sometime 
under  consideration,  and  hoped  at  no  distant  date  to  put 
forth  a  scheme  for  building  a  horticultural  hall.  Having 
referred  to  the  value  of  the  meetings  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  afternoon 
lectures,  and  the  more  regular  appearance  of  the  society’s 
Journal ,  which  had  met  with  much  favour  among  the 
Fellows  residing  beyond  the  metropolitan  area,  the 
president  said  with  reference  to  Chiswick,  that  the 
Council  hoped  this  year  to  put  all  the  glass-houses  in 
a  substantial  state  of  repair,  believing  that  that  course 
would  be  approved  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Fellows. 

Baron  Schroder,  who  on  rising  to  second  the  motion 
was  most  cordially  received,  said  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  society  should  soon  acquire  a 
permanent  and  suitable  home,  for  there  was  no  question 
but  that  a,  favourable  turn  had  come  in  its  affairs, 
and  if  something  was  not  done  quickly  to  take 
advantage  of  the  rising  tide  of  opinion  in  their  favour, 
they  must  relapse  again  into  stagnation,  and  might  as 
well  at  once  close  their  doors.  He  then  gave  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  sort  of  home  he  would  like  to  see  established, 
and  described  the  steps  that  had  been  taken  so  far  by 
the  Council.  The  two  main  points  that  had  to  be 
considered  were :  first,  how  could  they  obtain  the 
money  required — £30,000  or  £40,000  ;  and  secondly, 
where  could  they  get  a  site  ?  He  thought  if  they  could 
get  outside  help  in  raising  the  amount  required,  they 
could  get  a  site,  and  he  had  a  very  suitable  one  in  his 
mind,  of  which  he  would  not  theD,  for  obvious  reasons, 
give  any  detail.  The  amount,  collected  in  the  form  of 
a  loan,  should  be  invested  in  the  names  of  three  trustees, 
of  which  he  had  no  objection  to  being  one,  and  the 
interest  received  during  a  few  years  would  provide 
capital  with  which  to  erect  the  building,  that  in  turn 
would  be  security  for  the  ground  rent.  He  really  asked 
them  only  to  lend  him  the  money  for  a  few  years  free 
of  interest,  the  principal  being  subsequently  returned 
to  the  lenders.  He  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  being 
able  to  carry  such  a  scheme  through,  but  it  must  have 
the  support  of  all  interested  in  horticulture  or  it  would 
he  a  failure. 

Dr.  Hogg,  who  supported  the  resolution,  expressed  the 
great  pleasure  with  which  he  had  listened  to  Baron 
Schroder’s  proposals,  a  sentiment  which  evoked  the 
liveliest  enthusiasm  and  satisfaction.  The  motion  was 
then  put  and  carried  unanimously.  The  scrutineers 
then  declared  that  Mr.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Hambro,  and 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  were  duly  elected  members  of 
the  Council,  and  that  the  officers  nominated  by  the 
Council  had  also  been  elected  without  opposition. 

This  brought  the  business  proceedings  to  a  close,  and 
a  guarantee  list  for  the  Hall  for  Horticulture  Fund  was 
started,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  amounted  to  about 
£2,000.  Baron  Schroder  headed  the  list  with  £1,000, 
and  other  guarantors  were  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch,  £150  ; 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co  ,  £200  ;  Dr.  Hogg,  £100  ;  Mr. 
C.  Mordaunt  Matthews,  £100  ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Pollett, 
£100  ;  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  £25  ;  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  £25  ; 
Mr.  G,  Deal,  £50  ;  Messrs.  John  Laing  k  Sons,  £50  ; 


Miss  Sullivan,  £25  ;  Mr.  J.  Treble,  £25  ;  Mr.  G. 
Bunyard,  10  guineas  ;  Mr.  C.  N.  Hooper,  £5  ;  Mr.  C. 
Toope,  10  guineas  ;  Mr.  Pearson,  £50  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  £25. 

Committee  Meeting. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last.  Considering 
the  bitter  cold  weather  that  prevailed,  the  exhibits 
were  wonderful  for  February,  and  the  display  of  Orchids 
was  quite  unusual  and  unexpected.  Collections  of 
Conifers  for  winter  bedding  purposes,  Cyclamens, 
Hellebores,  hardy  herbaceous  plants  generally,  and 
Apples  were  the  leading  features.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Orchids, 
including  Cypripedium  calypso,  C.  Lathamianum, 
Phaltenopsis  F.  L.  Ames,  Dendrobium  Wardiano- 
japonicum  and  others,  some  of  which  were  certificated. 
They  also  had  some  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendron 
blooms.  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine), 
The  Dell,  Egham,  had  a  fine  piece  of  Cypripedium 
Lathamianum.  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Parks),  Fernside,  Bickley,  had  a  fine  piece  of  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Elliottianum,  also  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Biekleyense,  Cattleya  Trianae  var.,  and  Cypripedium 
Germinyanutn.  Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  D.  Cullimore),  Kingston  Hill,  had  a  grand  piece 
of  Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  with  twenty-four 
flowers  on  a  spike  ;  Lselia  albida  bella,  Odontoglos¬ 
sum  blandum,  Ansellia  africana,  and  other  fine  things. 
A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  The 
Grange,  Wallington,  had  a  fine  piece  of  Odontoglossum 
ramosissimum,  Masdevallia  leontoglossa,  and  Cattleya 
Trianae  Dayana.  W.  Yanner,  Esq.,  Camden  Wood, 
Chislehurst,  had  Cypripedium  cardinale  (Vanner’s 
var.),  Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni,  Lycaste  Skinneri 
alba,  and  others.  A.  S.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Quarterman),  Silvermere,  Cobham,  received  a  Cul¬ 
tural  Commendatiou  for  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  also 
showed  Cordyline  indivisa  (true).  Mr.  Waltham, 
Streatham  Hill,  showed  a  fine  basket  of  Ccelogyne 
cristata  ;  and  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  Chatsworth  Gardens, 
Chesterfield,  sent  six  fine  spikes  of  the  Chatsworth 
variety,  bearing  eight  flowers  on  a  spike.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
gardener  to  F.  G.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  Bridgen  Place, 
Bexley,  showed  the  white  Cattleya  Triance  Hellenianum 
and  C.  T.  virgiaalis,  and  others.  E.  A.  Roberts,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Simon),  Woodland  House,  Green- 
hithe,  Kent,  had  Lycaste  Skinneri  Regime  and  Cymhi- 
dium  eburneum.  Mr.  Bond,  gardener  to  C.  L.  Ingram, 
Esq. ,  Elstead  House,  Godaiming,  exhibited  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Lathamianum.  A  basket  of  Coelogyne 
cristata  was  staged  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Foley 
(gardener,  Mr.  Miller),  Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher.  F.  G. 
Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Cowley),  Studley 
House,  Hammersmith,  had  some  fine  Cypripediums, 
including  C.  Mrs.  Canham,  C.  porphyrochlamis,  and  C. 
Lathamianum. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Chas.  Lee  k  Son,  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery,  Hammer¬ 
smith,  for  a  large  collection  of  Conifer®,  Hollies, 
standard  and  other  Ivies,  Eleagnus  pungens  foliis 
variegatis,  and  other  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature, 
illustrating  a  method  of  winter  bedding,  window  boxes, 
&c.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  the 
St.  George's  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell,  W.,  for  a 
fine  group  of  Cyclamens.  Mr.  F.  Ross,  gardener  to  Sir 
Geo.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  exhibited 
some  fine  sprays  of  Akebia  quinata,  and  flowers  and 
foliage  of  Astrapea  Wallichi.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  some  plants  of  a  fine 
variety  of  the  Chinese  Primula,  named  Cannell's  Pink; 
and  Mr.  J.  James,  Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  showed 
Woodside  Giant,  a  fine  white  sort.  A  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  Hellebores, 'all  seedlings,  from  a  dark  variety  of 
H.  guttatus,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Whitbourne,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Leach,  Albury  Park,  Guildford,  showed  collections 
of  Violets,  Cinerarias,  Azalea  obtusa,  and  Andromeda 
japonica.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited 
Hellebores,  Irises,  and  other  hardy  plants.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  showed  cut  flowers  of 
Hellebores,  Anemones,  Chionodoxa,  and  Snowdrops. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  k  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  received  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  for  a  fine  collection  of  Apples,  inclu¬ 
ding  New  Hawthornden,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Bismarck,  Lord  Derby,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cox’s 
Orange,  Winter  Queening,  and  others.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Leach,  Albury 
Park,  for  Ham  Green  Favourite  Tomato.  He  also 
showed  Coldstream  Leeks.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A. 
W,  Sutton,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  a  vote  of 
condolence  with  the  widow  of  Mr.  W..  Wildsmith  was 
unanimously  passed. 


giBtfucm?. 

Wf.  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Micklewright,  who  for 
the  past  three  years  has  been  gardener  to  A.  Pears,  Esq., 
Spring  Grove  House,  Isleworth,  has  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  prevailing  epidemic.  Mr.  Micklewright  was  seized 
with  influenza  on  the  2nd  inst.  and  died  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  a  very  brief  illness,  rendering 
his  death  all  the  more  sad  and  unexpected.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  three  boys,  the  youngest  being  seven  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Micklewright  was  at  one  time  in  the 
Gardens  at  Stoke  Park,  Slough  ;  later  he  was  at  Shrub- 
land  Park,  under  Mr.  Blair  ;  then  after  a  few  months 
spent  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nursery,  he  went  to  Greystoke 
Castle,  near  Carlisle,  and  afterwards  coming  south 
again  was  for  a  year  with  Mr.  W.  Brown,  St.  Mary’s 
Nursery,  Richmond.  Later  he  was  recommended  to  Mr. 
Pears  as  gardener,  and  entered  upon  the  difficult  labour 
of  thoroughly  re-arranging,  rebuilding,  and  replanting 
the  grounds  of  Spring  Grove  House,  once  so  well  known 
as  the  residence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  This  work  Mr. 
Micklewright  had  so  far  well  done  that,  thanks  to  the 
exceeding  liberality  of  Mr.  Pears,  a  fine  lot  of  glass¬ 
houses  have  been  built,  with  gardener’s  house,  sheds, 
walls,  &c.,  and  what  promises  to  be  an  admirable 
garden  created.  Very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  ; 
indeed,  the  mansion  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

The  funeral  took  place  in  Heston  Churchyard  on 
Monday  last,  when  a  large  number  of  gardeners  and 
others  attended.  Mr.  Micklewright  was  a  quiet 
amiable  man,  enjoying  the  entire  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  employer,  and  the  friendship  of  a  wide  circle. 
The  deceased  was  but  forty-four  years  of  age.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Richmond 
Horticultural  Society,  and  was  from  its  formation  a 
member  of  the  Hounslow  Horticultural  Society,  of 
which  Mr.  Pears  is  the  esteemed  chairman.  Amongst 
gardeners  at  the  funeral  were  Mr.  W.  Brown,  who 
brought  a  beautiful  wreath  ;  Mr.  Lindsay,  White 
Lodge,  and  Mr.  Bowles,  all  of  Richmond  ;  Mr.  Bates, 
Twickenham  ;  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Ford,  Hounslow; 
Mr.  West,  Sunbury  ;  Mr.  Backley,  formerly  of  Feltham 
Hill  House ;  Mr.  Spooner,  nurseryman,  Hounslow  ; 
Mr.  A.  Dean,  Bedfont  ;  Mr.  Granville  and  Mr.  J. 
Roberts,  formerly  of  Gunnersbury  Park.  The  garden 
men  gave  a  beautiful  permanent  wreath  under  glass, 
and  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Pears  a  cross  of  exceeding' 
beauty. 


We  also  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  the  4th  inst., 
age  sixty- two  years,  of  Mr.  George  W.  Young,  who 
was  for  some  years  gardener  at  Beckett  House,  Shriven- 
liam,  and  subsequently  at  Stowe,  near  Buckingham. 
After  leaving  Stowe  he  went  into  business,  but  was 
not  successful,  and  last  month  was  elected  a  pensioner 
of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  The 
deceased,  who  was  buried  at  Fulham  on  Monday  last, 
leaves  a  widow  and  five  sons,  three  of  whom  are  head 
gardeners,  and  two  under  gardeners. 

- ■>!<■» 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Abutilons.— Beauregard. :  If  you  are  rightabout  the  parentage 
of  your  seedlings,  the  cross  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one.  How 
far  it  differs,  however,  from  A.  Selowianum  we  are  not  able  to 
say,  not  having  a  specimen  for  comparison.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  of  a  dark  red,  and,  judged  on  their  own  merits,  are 
both  interesting  and  ornamental ;  but  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view  they  would  hardly  make  headway  in  gardens 
against  the  many  beautiful  hybrids  already  in  cultivation,  the 
product  of  both  British  and  Continental  gardens.  By  crossing 
the  seedlings  with  good  existing  kinds  you  may  be  able  to  obtain 
some  with  large  and  brightly-coloured  flowers  worthy  of  preser¬ 
vation.  The  green  leaf  you  sent  us  seems  to  be  quite  different, 
as  far  as  we  can  remember,  from  A.  Selowianum  marmoratum 
as  seen  in  stoves  here.  The  small  variegated  leaves  were  those 
of  A.  Darwinii  variegatum. 

Artificial  Manure.—  Rev  P.-JV. :  Standen’s  Manure  does  not 
give  off  the  objectionable  odour  of  which  you  complain  with 
regard  to  the  kind  you  have  been  using.  It  may  be  used  for 
hard-wooded  subjects,  because  it  is  of  a  long-lasting  nature,  and 
may  be  used  even  in  a  dwelling-room.  Thomson's  Manure  is 
quicker  in  its  action,  and  therefore  to  be  recommended  for  soft- 
wooded  subjects,  such  as  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Mignonette,  &c. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  soil, 
or  incorporated  with  the  compost  when  potting  is  being  done. 

Aucuba  Leaves. — IF.  P.  Roberts  :  The  variety  exhibited  by  the 
seedlings  of  which  you  sent  us  leaves  is  certainly  very  great. 
The  two  large  leaves  were  richly  and  handsomely  variegated, 
but  we  should  prefer  those  seedlings  bearing  flat  leaves  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  kinds  which  are  undulated  or  wrinkled.  The 
latter  character  may  not,  however,  be  constant,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  does  not  affect  all  of  the  leaves  on  any  particular  bush. 
An  average-sized  leaf  of  a  dark  green  colour  with  small  spots  we 
also  considered  distinct  and  choice,  as  well  as  a  small  one 
densely  spotted  with  clear  yellow.  There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  named  varieties  in  cultivation  ;  still  some  of  yours  are 
worthy  of  extended  culture. 

Mignonette  in  Pots. — Rev.  P.- IF. :  To  obtain  good  Mignonette 
you  must  commence  by  making  up  a  compost  of  two  parts  of 
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good  loam,  one  part  of  old  lime  rubbish  or  mortar,  and  one  part 


Got  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


of  well-rotted  cow  manure.  The  whole  should  be  well  mixed, 
and  after  crocking  the  pots  carefully  fill  in  the  soil,  making  it 
quite  hard  and  firm.'  Level  the  top  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly, 
afterwards  thinning  out  to  prevent  crowding.  As  soon  as  the 
seedlings  have  germinated  they  should  be  well  exposed  to  light 
during  the  whole  period  of  growth.  In  winter  the  shelves  of  a 
well-ventilated  greenhouse  would  be  a  suitable  place.  During 
summer  they  may  be  grown  in  frames  close  to  the  glass,  with 
an  abundance  of  air  at  all  times  to  keep  them  sturdy,  and  do  not 
neglect  watering.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  feed  with 
manure-water  twice  a  week,  or  give  a  small  pinch  of  some 
artificial  manure  at  short  intervals.  Mignonette,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  strongly  scented  during  winter,  and  in  a  low  temperature 
we  have  known  it  to  be  quite  scentless.  Sunlight  and  heat  are 
the  leading  essentials  to  the  development  of  this  quality. 

!  Names  of  Plants. — W.  A.,  Chalfont :  Euphorbia  amygdaloides. 
W.  Yea:  1,  Dendrobium  Fytchianum ;  2,  D.  maerophyllum 
Veitchianum.  Beauregard:  Abutilon  Darwinii  variegatum.  S.  W. : 
1,  Staphylea  colchica  ;  2,  Deutzia  gracilis  ;  3,  Prunus  sinensis 
florepleno  ;  4,Astilbe  japonica,  generally  called  Spiraea  japonica; 
5,  Rubus  rosaeflorus  coronarius.  J.  G-  :  Nephrodium  molle 
corymbiferum. 

Scotch  Firs. — C.  A.  G. :  Scotch  Firs  are  difficult  to  trans¬ 
plant  safely  after  they  get  to  any  size,  but  seeing  that  yours  are 
only  four  years  old,  and  have  already  been  transplanted  several 
times,  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  the  matter  at  aU.  What 
we  should  impress  upon  you  is  to  lift  them  with  as  little  injury 
to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  re-plant  before  the  roots  are  allowed 
to  get  dry.  You  could  make  more  certain  of  success  if  the 
nature  of  the  soil  will  allow’  of  a  ball  of  earth  accompanying  the 
roots.  Of  course,  if  you  intend  planting  extensively,  such  care 
will  hardly  be  practicable,  but  the  roots  must  be  kept  from 
injury  by  either  mutilation  or  exposure.  The  operation  may  be 
performed  in  March  or  April,  and  should  the  weather  be  very 
dry  at  the  time  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  a  good  watering 
after  planting.  We  have  successfully  transplanted  species  of 
Abies  during  April  and  May  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  by  lifting 
them  with  a  ball  of  soil. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  10 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..4  0  6  0 
Azalea. . .  .doz.  sprays  0  8  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  16  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  12  bunches  4  0  9  0 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms  0  6  16 
Epiphyllum, doz  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  3  0  5  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.12  0  24  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth...  per  spray  0  4  0  9 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  5  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  1  0  8  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 

MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

dot.  sprays  0  9  10 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6  10 
Poinsettia,  12  blooms  4  0  12  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Stephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  9  16 
Violets. ..  .12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  26 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 
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Weather  Plant.  — A  Subscriber :  You  can  sow  the  seeds  of 
this  plant  at  once  or  a  little  later  on,  according  to  convenience, 
in  a  stove  temperature.  A  propagating  pit  would  be  a  good 
place,  and  if  you  cannot  command  that,  place  the  pots  contain¬ 
ing  the  seeds  in  a  Melon  or  Cucumber  frame  heated  with 
fermenting  manure.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is, 
therefore,  far  from  being  hardy.  It  fact,  it  requires  a  consi¬ 
derable  amount  of  heat  to  keep  it  In  a  healthy,  strong  growing 
condition,  and  more  especially  to  flov’er  it.  You  do  not  say 
what  means  of  supplying  artificial  heat  you  have  got.  We  are 
afraid  it  could  not  be  well  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  except  during 
summer.  It  may  be  grown  as  a  bushy  shrub  in  a  pot,  or  allowed 
to  run  up  and  treated  as  a  climber. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  10th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  moderate  demand 
for  Clover  Seeds.  Alsike  and  White  command  higher 
prices.  Trefoil  is  held  for  an  advance.  Medium 
English  Red  Clover  is  in  full  supply.  Superfine  quality 
scarce.  Values  unchanged.  Rye  Grasses  steady. 
- - 

THE  WEATHER. 

At  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  the  mean  reading 
of  the  barometer  during  the  week  ending  February  8th 
was  30 TO  ins.;  the  highest  reading  was  30 ’29  ins.  on 
Monday  morning,  and  the  lowest  29 ’39  ins.  on  Tuesday 
evening.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  37’2°, 
and  3 ’3°  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  the  twenty  years  ending  1868.  The  mean  showed 
a  slight  excess  on  Sunday,  but  was  below  the  average 
on  each  of  the  other  days  of  the  week.  The  general 
direction  of  the  wind  was  N.E.,  and  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  air  averaged  8 '6  miles  per  hour,  which 
was  5’5  below  the  average  in  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  sixteen  years.  Rain  fell  on  three  days  of  the  week, 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  0  05  of  an  inch.  The 
duration  of  registered  bright  sunshine  in  the  week  was 
9  '5  hours,  against  22 '7  hours  at  Glynde  Place,  Lewes. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  12th. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

.  ,  ,  .  >.d  >.d.  1  J.d.  s.d. 

•apples  . |-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  18  0  —  8t.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  2  0  4  0  Plums J-sieve 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  . . . .per  100  6  0  10  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lh.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages - per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ..  ..per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery ..  ..per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  09  16 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 


3  0 

2  6 


6  0 


s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6 
Parsley.. .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


.  ,  3-d.  s.d. 

Azalea  .. .  .per  dozen24  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieboidi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  18  0 
Begonias,  various, doz.  4  0  9  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  01 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Ferns,  in  var., perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 
Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Poinsettia,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 

Primula  _ per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Solanums _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  8  0  10  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
■first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  one  of  the 

t J  largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Carters'  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  1V.C. 

PRIZE  FRENCH  MARICOLDS. 

This  is  a  grand  selection  (my  own  saving)  from  double  flowers 
only.  Blooms  from  this  collection  were  awarded  First  Prizes 
last  season,  and  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them. 

Is.  and  1.9.  6d.  per  packet,  post  free ,  from 

Starkie  Baldwin, 

Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
Woodbine  Nursery,  BURNLEY,  LANCASHIRE. 

SEEDS. 


Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Of  the  very  best  quality,  Carriage  Free. 

Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 


The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  LIMITED, 


The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

G  ARSTON,  LIVE  RPOOL. 


S  E  IaEC'T  Bam  pw 

VEGETABLE 
Sc  Flower  ijLLlJlJ 

Seed  Potatos,  Garden  Tools,  &  Sundries. 

Best  Qualities  Only,  Prices  most  Moderate. 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue,  No.  370. 
Post  Free  on  application. 

I  i  T  /Ti  fT%  TftiT  €3.  Nurseries  &  Seed 

■SU/ JTkfcj'U' JLnS  O  Establishment 


(Limited) 


Chester. 


The  most  Wonderful  Cropping  Potato  in  the 
World. 


Price,  2s.  6d.  per  peck  ;  8s.  per  bushel  ;  21s.  per  sack. 
Much  cheaper  by  the  ton. 

EVIDENCE  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 
AND  PRODUCTIVENESS. 

From  Hundreds  of  Unsolicited  Testimonials  received 
we  select  the  following  :  — 

From  Mr.  H.  Hammerton,  Woodehurch. 

August  12!h. 

“  I  have  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  Silver  Cup  offered 
at  eur  Show  for  the  best  collec'ion  of  Potatos.  I  staged  123 
varieties,  68  of  which  I  had  direct  from  yon.  I  grew  147  varieties, 
and  the  best  cropper  by  far  was  The  Daniels.” 

Quantity  Planted,  14  lbs.  Quantity  Raised,  728  lbs. 

From  the  Kettering  Guardian. 

September  14th. 

“  Remarkable  Potato  Yields.  -  Mr.  G.  Johnson,  of  Waderoft, 
has  a  crop  of  Potatos  remarkable  both  tor  size  and  quantity. 
He  purchased  14  lbs.  of  The  Daniels  seed  from  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Seed  Growers,  Norwich  ;  and  the  14  lbs.  of  seed 
realised  no  less  than  728  lbs." 

Before  ordering,  send  for  Daniels’  New  Potato  Cata¬ 
logue,  containing  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  and 
much  valuable  information.  Gratis  and  post  free  to  all. 

Daniels  Bros., 

16,  18,  &  20,  Exchange  St.,  Norwich. 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD 


February  15,  1890. 


Strong  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 


Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair  ...  1 

6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c.  ...  1 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 1 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 1 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  .  2 

4  Honeysuckles,  scarlet  Trumpet,  evergreen  Dutch,  and 

variegated,  all  distinct  .  .  1 

(1  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties .  ..  2 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 2 

(3  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  .  2 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 5 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  .  2 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ...  1 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6d  )  1 

0  Heliotropes,  in  6  varieties . 1 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 2 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  .  1 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  ...  ...  1 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis .  2 

2  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  1 

3  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 1 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  .  1 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties .  5 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations .  2 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  . 1 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ...  2 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  . 2 

e  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 2 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 2 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 2 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns.  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds  .  5 

3  Dracsenas,  about  1  foot  high  . 1 

3  Grevillea  robusta,  from  pots  . 1 

3  Scarlet  Passion  Flowers,  large  plants  .  2 

ft  Palms,  3  varieties  . 2 

3  Adiantum  Yictorise  (New  Maidenhair) .  1 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  .  1 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps .  2 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 1 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  .  2 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes, 

Weigela,  &c.  2 

3  Pampas  Grass,  clumps  from  pots .  1 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 2 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 2 

6  Double  Carnations  . 1 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  2 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  .  6 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  (id.)  ,  1 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 1 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  .  1 

3  White  Yuccas,  large  plants . 2 

3  Philadelphus  grandiftora  (Mock  Orange)  .  2 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  . 2 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c.  1 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 
tenerum,  coneinnum,  &c.  3 

24  East  Lothian  Stocks,  double  white  .  2 

3  Acalypha  tricolor,  splendid  greenhouse  plant,  hand¬ 
some  scarlet  leaves  . 2 

6  Deutzia  gracilis,  will  flower  in  winter  . 2 

12  Solanums  or  Christmas  Cherry  . 2 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10J.) . 1 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants .  2 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 1 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  2 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.)  ...  1 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.)  ...  1 

25  Lily  of  tihe  Valley,  forcing  crowns,  finest  kind .  2 

12  Tiger  Lilies  . 2 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  1 

12  Pure  white  Gladioli  “  Bride  ”  (25  for  3s.)  2 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 2 

12  Lilium  auratum,  fine  bulbs . 6 

12  Variegated  Euonymus.  bushy  . 5 

12  Currant  trees,  finest  black . 5 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  .  2 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  .  ..2 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  ..  2 

12  Double  Carnations,  best  sorts  .  3 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 1 

12  Dark  blue  Delphiniums  . 1 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 1 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON, 
OSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 
X\  Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free. — 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

L_OYELY_ MAIDENHAIR  FERNS,  100  for  8s. ;  50,  4s.  6 d., 
free.  Climbing  Fern,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6d.  ; 
12,  4s.  6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare 
and  lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  7s. 
All  from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

HYDRANGEA  DR.  HOGG. — This  is  the  best.  Strong  plants 

for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture.  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  4s.  doz. 
Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisy,  large  white  flower,  like  Marguerite, 
6,2s.  Tritoma  uvaria (Red-hot  Poker),  6,  Is.  9<i.  Double  scarlet 
Geums,  6  for  Is.  6 d.  All  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

LARGE  POPLAR  TREES,  4  to  5  feet,  2s.  12  Willows, 

JLeC  8  feet,  for  2s.  3  Evergreen  Oaks,  3  feet,  for  3s.  6  Thuja 

Lobbi,  3  to  4  feet,  4s.  12  Laburnum  trees,  3s.  12  large  Laurels, 

4s.  12  Euonymus,  4s.  6d.  6  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  14  feet, 
bushy,  2s.  6 d,  All  strong  trees. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

A  LOVELY" WREATH  of" CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 

paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  6 d.  and  5s. 
each.  Despatched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance.— 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2 s'. 

25,  3s.  6 d.,  in  25  varieties,  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

REEN  HOLLIES,  1£  to  2  feet  high,  12  for  5s. ;  25,  Ss. 
Austrian  Pines,  about  3  feet,  5s.  dozen.  Flowering  Shrubs, 
2  to  4  ft,  9s.  doz.— ,H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

Double  and  single  pink  hawthorn  trees,  6  to 

8  feet  high,  good  heads,  3  for  3s.  Sd.;  6  for  5s. — H.  ENGLISH 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

HEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 

4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Tradescantia,  2  Fuchsias,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  varie- 
gata,  1  Habrothamnus,  1  Heliotrope,  1  Grevillea,  1  Acacia,  1 
Ficus,  1  Cyclamen.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6 d.,  post  free.  See  advt. 
p.  369  — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

( In  ordering  front  this  advertisement  please  name  paper:) 


Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  ; — “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea  ; — “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 

RICHARD  SANKEY  &  SON,  Midi  Potteries, NOTTINGHAM. 


All  who  desire  to  have  a  constant  and 
plentiful  supply  of  the  best  Vegetables  and 
Flowers  should  procure  their  PLANTS  and 

SEEDS  FROM  SCOTLAND. 


“PIC  RENA,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 


Our  “AMATEURS’  GARDENING  GUIDE,”  the 

most  interesting  and  instructive  Catalogue  of  the  season , 
is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to 
all  applicants. 


STUART  &  MEIN, 

KELSO,  SCOTLAND. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 
WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 


GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  loth  July ,  1SS7. 

“De^ji  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  aud  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Meth  ven  £  Sons.) 


“Victoria,  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1S8S. 

“Gentlemen— I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS." 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2 s.’6d.,  and  3s.  6 d.j  in  tins  ( 1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURG  H . 

special  agents — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


The  finest,  most  varied,  choice  and  interesting 
collection  in  the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse 
and  Hardy  Ferns. 

Partially  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


Sfflfll'i 

MILLTR AC K  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  «  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
KISSeATB  NBB5BSISS, 

LONDON,  N. 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


ROSES. 


ET  O  B  1 1 T  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
rnUi  I  .  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. — 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm. 


SEEDS  &  BULBS. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE, 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go. 

WORCESTER. 
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EAST  LOTHIAN  STOCKS 

M.  SPECIALTY. 


True  strain  and  extra  fine,  in  separate  colours — Purple, 
Scarlet,  White,  Crimson,  and  White  Wallflower-leaved— each 
colour  Is.,  2s.  C A.,  and  os.  per  packet. 

Mr.  Glen,  The  Gardens,  Brambletye,  writes  “  Please  send 
me  five  packets  East  Lothian  Stocks.  I  must  say  that  your 
strain  of  East  Lothian  Stocks  is  the  finest  Ihave  seen  anywhere. 
When  I  was  at  Wentworth  the  beds  of  East  Lothian  Stocks 
suppliei  by  you  were  admired  by  everyone  who  saw  them.  We 
had  upwards  of  SO  per  cent,  of  double,  flowers.” 

Mr.  Baillie,  The  Gardens,  Luton  Hoo  Park,  writes  “  The 
East  Lothian  Stocks  from  you  were  excellent.  The  white, 
purple  and  crimson  exceptionally  fine.  Many  spikes  were  over 
IS  inches  long  and  densely  clothed  with  bloom.” 

Me.  Lamont,  The  Gardens,  Kennet  House,  writes  “  Please 
send  me  four  packets  East  Lothian  Stocks.  This  year  I  have 
the  finest  I  ever  had.  They  are  the  admiration  of  everyone  who 
see  them.  The  whites  are  over  90  per  cent,  doubles,  which 
could  not  be  better.” 

All  other  seeds  of  the  same  first-class  quality  only,  notably 
the  following,  all  saved  from  my  own  world-renowned 
collections 

PANSIES,  show  and  fancy,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  os.  per  packet 
PENTSTEMONS,  Is.  and  2s.  Gd.  per  packet 
ANTIRRHINUMS,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 
MIMULUS,  Is.  and  2s.  Gd.  per  packet 
AURICULA,  Alpine,  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 

,,  Stage,  2s.  6cZ.  and  5s.  per  packet 
PRIMULAS,  each  colour,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet 
CINERARIA,  Is.  and  2s.  GcZ.  per  packet 

COCKSCOMB,  extra  grand  competition  strain,  2s.  6 d.  per  pkt. 
BEGONIAS,  Single,  Is.  6 d. ;  ditto  double,  2s.  6 d.  per  packet. 

Mr.  Anderson,  The  Gardens,  Abbotrule,  writes  :  — “  You  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  your  seeds  have  done  so  well  that  I  have 
not  one  single  failure.” 

CATALOGUES  now  ready,  and  post  free  on  application. 

JOHN  FORBES ,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK, 

SCOTLAND. 


JARMAN’S 
“UNIVERSAL”  COLLECTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY, 
VEGETABLES —2s.  6 d.,  J5s.,  10s.  6 d.,  15 s.,  21s., 
31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS— Is-.  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6d.,  and  42s. 

All  Post  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER. 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 

FOR  6  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  our  large  Seed  Manual ,  gratis  and  post  free. 

'JIL'EIWLIL'M  &&  CO., 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

l/e  GARDEN  SEEDS,  i/e 

NEW,  GENUINE,  AND  WELL  TESTED. 


ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  Gd.,  or  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  address,  1  oz.  each  of  Wheeler's  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Hollow-crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish  Onion,  and 
Selected  Carrot ;  J  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and 
Broccoli  (early  and  late) ;  1  packet  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow, 
and  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  choiee  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  packet  each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  New 
large  Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  Greens,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflower  ;  also  a  packet  of  Carter’s 
Stratagem  Peas,  Dwarf,  and  a  packet  of  Dobbie’s  Selected 
Golden  Ball  Exhibition  Turnip. 

The  Two  Intsfor  Postal  Order,  2s.  Gd.,  or  32  Stamps. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

GK.OYES  £&  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

PIDDLETEENTHIDE,  DORCHESTER. 

™and  DAC  PC  In  pots,  12s.,  18s.,  and  24s.  per  doz 
other  iWuClO  and  upwards. 

DDR  DU  VTMUC  in  the  lading  kinds.  Planting 
Ullnr  li  VillLiO  Canes,  5s.  and  7s.  Gd.  each.  Fruiting 
Canes,  10s.  6d.  each. 

STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  LIS)! 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS  &£ 

Catalogues  with  -prices  and  particulars  post  free 
on  application  to 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyar'd  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  neap  LIVERPOOL. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS”  R mTrS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


HENRY  CANNELL  d  SONS’ 

^  C^'AGE  P4/0.  > 


**  CC~  5*£NTISH  grown  S^°S'  r  5^- 

The  following  STATEMENT  SHOWS  at 

once  the  great  advantage  in  having  our  own  home-grown 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS  direct  from  the  most  sunny  spot  and 
best  soil,  at  nearly  wholesale  prices.  It  also  gives  the  result  of 
one  of  the  most  careful  botanical  tests  perhaps  ever  carried  out, 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  given  by  one  of  the  largest  London 

Houses:-  No.  of  Seeds 

germinated  out  of  100. 

The  Kent  Crop,  grown  in  Mid  Kent,  soil  light 

and  early  .  SO  to  90 

Bedfordshire  Crop,  soil  light,  sandy,  and  early  55  to  70 

Essex  Crop,  soil  generally  rather  heavy  ...  59  to  60 

Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  Crop,  soil 

flat,  wet,  and  cold  .  40  to  45 

The  change  of  Seed  coming  from  our  rich  calcareous  soil  acts 
on  the  vigour  and  productiveness  all  the  season  equal  to  half  a 
coating  of  manure. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


PERFECT  SEEDS  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM 

H.  CANNELL  &  SONS, 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  nearly  all  the  Royal 
Famil.ies  and  “  Heads  ”  in  the  World, 

SWAMLBY, 

GENUINE  &  RELIABLE  SEEDS. 

WFROMOW  &  SONS  beg  to  intimate  to 

•  all  requiring  reliable  KITCHEN  GARDEN  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  that  their  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarled  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Prices  will  be 
found  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  good  quality. 

Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers  suit¬ 
able  for  Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks, 
Squares,  <kc.  _ : _ 

we  fsq'M^w  & 

Sutton  Court  Nursery  &  Seed  Establishment, 

CHISWICK,  LONDON,  ^W. 

FLOWER  POTS 


WRITE  TO 


J.  GREENROD  &  SON, 

The  Potteries,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDLESEX, 

ESTABLISHED  1850, 

One  of  the  Largest  Manufacturers.  Millions  of  all  sizes  in  stock. 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  and  Road. 


NEW  HARRISON  E'VlFT  GOtI1.MED~lL  ,  _ 

KNITTER 

1/  |J  i TQ  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

|\|1h  8  O  Gloves  a«id  every  description 
of  Clothing  in  WOOL,  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  farcy  patterns  upon  one  machine 

Triumphant  Award  at  Paris  WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 
The  only  Winner  in  the 
World  of  4  Gold  Medals 
and  19  other  Honours. 


133,  Portland  St.,  Manchester. 
Address  all  Letters  to  Manchester. 


“Not  Lost,  I  Hope,  Yet  Gone  Before.’’ 

Now  Published.  Free  to  numerous  customers. 

HARTLAND'S  56-page  “YEAR  BOOK”  of 

SEEDS  for  1S90. 

Within  itself  unique.  His  “  Book  of  Daffodils  ”  as  an  art  pro- 
duction  has  no  rival  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  Book  of  Seeds 
for  1S90  is  not  like  any  other  publication  throughout  the  British 
Isles,  and  there  are  Seeds  and  Plants  offered  that  no  other  house 
has  even  yet  noticed.  Send  three  stamps  to  cover  postage,  &c., 
and  write  for  copy. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  F.R.H.S.,  Old  Established 
Seed  Warehouse,  54,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Bentleys  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  Wc  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.” 

— FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 

GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PXC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6d., 
post  free. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEC0NIA,  ITS  HIST0H? 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8 vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3c?. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  POE  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 d.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best 
hook  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

“Gardening  World”  Office,  17,  Catherine  St,  W.C. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Penny;  Post  Free,  Three-half  pence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ,  Sis  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d. ,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  your  Paper  for - - - - — months, 

for  which  I  enclose  — - - - - - - — - — 

Name _ — - Address - - - - - T529°) 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  A  d dr  ess — H  0T  WATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (S) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-KOUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MAEKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints— viz.,  with  India  Rubber  'Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 


No.  61.— IMPROVED  LEAN-TO  FRAME. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  in  the 
PRICE  of 


THE 


“STOTT” 


STANDEN’S 

MANURE. 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  50  YEARS. 

This  Reduction  is  effected  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  enlarged  and  improved  Plant 
for  Manufacturing. 


DISTRIBUTOR 

CHARGED  WITH 


“KILLMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 


Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats ;  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes  ;  8  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15s.; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  16  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s. ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15s.  Packing-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales; 
»lso  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 
IllustratedHfatalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  £c.,  post  free ,  6  stamps. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIGI  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


Great  Reduction  in  Price  of 

LETHORIONf™) 

Nothing  can  surpass  this 
method  for  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Insect  Pests  in  Green¬ 
houses.  It  CANNOT  FAIL 
where  the  houses  are  secure. 
No  possible  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  plant. 

PRICES  —  For  Frames, 
&c.,  of  50  cubic  ft.,  6d. ; 
100  ft.,  9d.;  500  ft.,  Is. ; 
1000  ft.,  Is.  6d. ;  4000  ft., 
5s.  each. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  demand, 
intending  users  should  give 
their  Seedsmen  early  orders ,  to 
secure  a  supply . 
—Manufacturers— 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  &  CO,,  LMTD., 

LONDON. 


This  old-established  Manure  is  acknowledged 
by  the  leading  practical  Gardeners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  to  exceed  all  others 
in  general  fertilising  properties  and  staying 
powers.  It  promotes  a  rapid,  healthy  and  robust 
growth  to  plants  generally.  It  is  a  clean  and 
dry  powder,  with  very  little  smell,  which 
renders  it  particularly  adaptable  for  Amateurs 
equally  with  Nurserymen. 

Sold  in  TINS,  6d.,  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each;  and  in 
BAGS  or>  KEGS,  at  reduced  prices, 
28  lbs.,  10s.  6d. ;  56  lbs.,  18s.;  112  lbs., 
32s.  each. 

May  he  obtained  from  all  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies. 


—  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  &  Co,  Ltd., 

LONDON. 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


To  BE  OBTAINED  OK  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 


CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 


Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILIZER  &  INSECTICIDE  CC, 

LIMITED, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  lags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  art. 
A  1-cu't.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports :  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop;  Grapes,  coloured  weU ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses." 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.’ 

Orders  to— 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (United), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 
_ AGENTS  WANTED. _ _ 

“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success ." 

UTTrUTTC’  (soluble) 

nUunliO  INSECTICIDE 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Dog  and  Bird  Fanciers  should  all  use  it. 
Housewives  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant, 
Bleacher,  and  Cleanser  when  washing  Under 
Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6d. ,  2s.  6d. ,  &  4s.  6d. ; 

5  gallon  7s.  6d.,  1  gallon  12s.  6d.t  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  IN¬ 
SECTICIDE,  its  application  to  Plants  and 
Animals,  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the 
Manufacturer,  addressed  to 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES, 

Victoria  Street,  Manchester. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  Loudon  Seed  Merchants 
and  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK:— Rolker  &  Sons.  [5390 
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ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1£<2. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP. — Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  sorts,  also  Bush  Fruits, 

carefully  selected,  suitable  for  the  climate  of  Scotland. 
Prices  moderate.— JOHN  DOWNIE  (of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  & 
Laird),  Beechill  Nursery,  Murrayfleld,  Edinburgh. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (rooted),  now  ready. 

\_J  —Best  exhibition  and  decorative  varieties.  2s.  per  dozen. 
List  free.— A.  J.  WESTON,  Cavendish  Nursery,  Balham,  S.W. 

CALADIUMS. — Good  sorts,  mixed,  6s.  per 

doz.,  very  large  Bulbs,  Is.  each,  post  free. — Mr.  HILLS, 
2,  Stanton  Square,  Lower  Sydenham. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

SELECT  STRAIN  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN 

STOCKS,  carefully  saved  from  pot  plants,  Purple-white, 
Scarlet,  Crimson  and  White  Wallflower-leaved,  Is.,  2s.  6(2.,  and 
5s.  per  packet. — IRELAND  &  THOMSON,  Seed  Merchants, 
81,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Ferns !  Ferns  1 !  Ferns  1 1 1 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most,  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris,  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomium,  &c.,  &e. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100, 
or  50s.  per  1,000.— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ENTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col- 

lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d. — ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

\  DIANTUM  WALTON  1 1  DIFEUSUM, 

r\  First  Class  Certificate,  much  superior  to  Adiantum 
fragrautissima,  nice  plants,  direct  from  the  raiser,  Is.  each, 
6  for  5s.,  post  free.  Choice  named  Auriculas  and  Pelargoniums. 
Lists  on  application.— WILLIAM  GOLBY,  Edgend  Nursery, 
Brier  field,  Burnley,  Lancs. 

T^ALLOTA  PURPUREA,  For  Sale,  350 

V  Bulbs,  now  in  boxes,  ready  for  potting,  2  to  5  years  old. 
What  offers  for  the  lot?  -VALLOTA,  17,  Catherine  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

ROSES!  ROSES!!  ROSES  !!!— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

Greenhouse  fires,  stoves,  &c.— 

Small  Coke,  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  delivered  in 
truck  loads  to  any  station  —For  price  apply  G.  J.  EVESON, 
Coke  Contractor,  Birmingham. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6(2.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

ll/rESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  Nnr- 

JL  serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  2S7,  28S,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 
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WEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen's  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6 cl.,  and  2s.  6(2.  pkt ;  Tubers,  3s.  6(2.,  5s.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6 d.  doz. 
Owen’s  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S  ,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 d.  pkt.  List  free. — 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS— NOVELTIES  for 

vV  1890. — Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  last 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence, 
Drome,  France. 

Lawn  mowers.— The  “excelsior” 

(Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL”  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  be  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
free  from  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL 
M’f’g.  Co.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 

LAINGS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—  Two 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  SIX  FIRST  PRIZES  awarded  in 
1889.  Their  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  all  the  best 
Novelties,  should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  Early  orders  solicited  to  secure  good  plants. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Chrysanthemum  Specialists, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E. 
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LAIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  McCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley— per  pkt.,  Is.,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

SUTTON’S  PRIZE  DOUBLE  HOLLY- 

HOCKS.— Saved  from  a  magnificent  collection  of  fine 
named  sorts.  Ten  varieties,  separate,  6s. ;  six  varieties,  separate, 
3s.  6 d. ;  mixed,  2s.  6 d.,  post  free.  Professor  LAURIE,  Nairne 
Lodge,  says:— “The  Hollyhocks  turned  out  all  double,  and 
were  very  handsome.” 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 

New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

JAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  one  of  the 

largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Carters’  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  High  Holbokn,  London,  W.C. 

EGONIA  SEEDS — Sow  now.  The  best 

and  cheapest  is  Box's  Strain — surest  of  germination,  finest 
of  flowers.  Single  varieties,  half  packet,  6 d. ;  per  packet.  Is. 
and  2s.  6 d. ;  collection  8  colours,  2s.  6(2.  Double  varieties,  half 
packet,  10 d.  ;  per  packet,  Is.  6 d.  and  2s.  6 d.  ;  collection  8 
colours,  5s.  TUBERS. — Six  choice  Singles  and  six  choice 
Doubles,  superior  to  named  sorts,  all  separate  colours,  21s.  the 
12,  post  free.  Most  complete  LIST  in  the  Trade,  gratis.— 
JOHN  R  BOX  (for  10  years  J.  Laing’s  Sole  Partner),  Seedsman 
and  Begonia  Grower,  Croydon.  (Quote  this  Paper.) 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Selection  of  100 

Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  I5s.  or  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  be  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application.— 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 

WANTED. — A  young  flowering  plant  or 

two,  or  a  few  thoroughly-established  offsets,  of  the 
Grey-edged  Auricula,  RICHARD  HEADLY.  Prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  to  MRS.  HERMAN  GASKOIN,  Clopliill  Barns, 
Ampthill,  Bedfordshire. 

OUNTS’  EXHIBITION  VEGETABLE 

_ and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  in  Collections,  from  Is.  to  £2  10s, 

Liberal  quantities  combined  with  the  best  quality  only.  Illus¬ 
trated  Guide  and  Order  “  Book,  new  form,”  post  free.— C.  &  W. 
MOUNT,  Seed  Growers,  Binfield,  Berks. 

SIX  CAMELLIAS  or  AZALEA  INDICA, 

full  of  buds,  lCs.  6 d. ;  large  healthy  plants  of  either 
in  5-inch  pots  ;  larger  specimens  in  7-inch  pots,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Six  Azalea  Mollis,  full  of  buds,  7s.  6(2.  Twelve  choice  green¬ 
house  Ferns,  3s.— E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen’s  Nursery, 
Selhurst,  S.E.  _ _ _ _ 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  account  of  a 

gentleman  making  alterations  in  his  gardens,  a  number  of 
greenhouse  plants,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  Tree  Ferns,  trunks 
3£  ft.  high.  A  pair  of  Palms,  Latania  borbonica  (large).  Twelve 
Camellias  (all  choice  varieties).  Azalea  indica,  besides  numerous 
other  plants.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  TROTTER, 
Fenton,  Wooler. 

TWO  NEW  and  RARE  HARDY  PEREN- 

NIAL  PLANTS. —Golden  Quilled  Double  Perennial 
Sunflower,  “  Soleil  d’Or,”  rare,  splendid  plant  for  autumn  bloom¬ 
ing,  florets  distinctly  quilled  to  the  centre,  each,  Is.  ;  doz.  10s. 
Harpalium  rigidum  semi-plenum,  long  narrow  golden  florets, 
incurved  when  fully  expanded,  semi-double,  strong  plants, 
each,  6 d.  ;  doz.,  5s.— BLAIR,  Florist,  73,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
Abridged  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  gratis  and  post  free. 

BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion.— Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6 d.,  21s.,  31s.  6(2.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6(2., 
5s.  6(2.,  7s.  6(2.,  10s.  6(2.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicaus,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
Ac. ,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application.— 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Brown  fibrous  peat  for  orchids, 

31s.  "6(2.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each  :  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £o 
per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £6  6s.  per  Truck  of  6  Tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Camberley, Surrey. _ 

TO  COMPETITORS  and  all  who  require 

Seeds  and  Plants  of  the  choicest  and  most  reliable  kinds, 
we  offer  to  send  our  nerv  Catalogue  and  Competitor’s  Guide  (128 
pages),  gratis  and  post  free.  TEN  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT 
were  awarded  our  strains  of  Vegetables  at  the  great  Vegetable 
Conference  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1889. 
NINE  FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  and  “Commendations 
of  Strains  ”  have  been  awarded  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  last  two  years  to  our 
Florists’  Flowers,  most  of  them  after  trial  at  Chiswick. — 
DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists,  Rothesay,  Scotland. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 


J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.  R.  H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London;  Canon  MilU  Bridge, 
Edinburgh;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  gretn- 
house  from  50 s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 
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HOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

■VTICOTINE  SOAP.  — An  effectual  eradi- 

L 1  cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 


foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6(2.,  3s.,  5s.  6(2. 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 


injury 

Tins,  15s.  6(2.,  25s.,  95s.  All 


FOUR-BUSHEL  SACK  OF  BEST  LEAF- 

MOULD  (Pure  Oak  Leaf),  carriage  paid  to  London,  for 
3s.  6(2. — E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen's  Nursery,  Selhurst, S.E. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  ofall  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  page  400. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  Best,  per  lb.  7 d.; 

7  lbs.,  4s.  ;  14  lbs.,  7s.  6d.  Special  ditto,  per  lb.,  9(2.  ; 
7  lbs.,  5s.  ;  14  lbs.,  9s.  9(2.  Reduction  for  quantities.  SHOR- 
LAND  &  Co.,  26,  Southwell  Street,  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds.  _ 

EES  ON’S  MANURE  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6(2.,  5s.  6(2.,  and  10s.  6(2.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  orapply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

FW.  ERWOOD,  Commission  Agent  and 

•  Flower  Salesman,  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden,  is 
open  to  receive  fresh  Cut  Flowers  in  any  quantity.  Highest 
market  prices  given.  Boxes  and  labels  supplied.  Letters  and 
telegrams  to  be  addressed  to  36,  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

Silver  Sand !  1 

/"I O ARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

\_J  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  ”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. _ _ _ 

GISHURST  COMPOUND. — Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6(2. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6<2.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited) 
London. 


BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6d.  and  Ss.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,.and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MONDAY  NEXT. 

2,000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  including  several  lots  of  immense 
bulbs  ;  also  L.  KRAMERI,  L.  SPECIOSUM,  and  others  from 
Japan  :  a  large  assortment,  of  English-grown  LILIES  and 
HARDY  BULBS.  TUBEROSES,  GLADIOLUS,  TIGRIDIAS, 
BEGONIAS.  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  Standard 
and  Dwarf  ROSES,  Ac. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  wm 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. ,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  February  24th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

TUESDAY  NEXT. 

Orchids  in  Flower. 


IVTESSRS. 

-LtjL  SELL  by 


PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
February  25th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’Clock,  a  large  quantity  of 
various  Orchids  from  private  and  other  collections  ;  also  a  few 
lots  of  Established  Orchids. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

3,000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  1,500  L.  SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM, 
1,500  L.  ALBUM  IvRCETZERI,  and  400  L.  MACRANTHUM  ; 
8,000  AMERICAN  PEARL  TUBEROSES,  500  standard  and 
dwarf  ROSES,  AZALEA  MOLLIS,  RHODODENDRONS, 
GHENT  AZALEAS,  60,000  KENTIA  SEEDS,  Belmoreana 
and  Fosteriana;  also  a  collection  of  GREENHOUSE  and 
STOVE  FERNS  from  an  English  Nursery. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  February  26th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  February 
2Sth,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  a  large  quantity  of  ESTAB¬ 
LISHED  and  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS,  also  several  lots  of 
Orchids  in  flower. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

ORCH I PST 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COW  ST;),  UMITED, 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

ThLY»r«, i„., carstonTsear  Liverpool. 

NORTH7  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer's  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  he  Let ;  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  chinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices: 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

11,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

rmg  IT  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
F  ll  U  I  1  ■  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  lcinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bashes,  8s.  per  doz. ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  ivith  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  ISs.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm. 


ROSES. 


SEEDS  &  BULBS. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE, 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  00. 

WORCESTER. 


QUALITY  THE  TEST  OF  CHEAPNESS. 

Buy  your  Seeds  Direct  from  the  Growers,  and  Save  25  per  Cent. 

DANIELS’  7/6  COLLECTION 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  contains 


4  Pints  Peas  fur  succession 
1  Pint  Broad  Beans 
A  Pint  French  Beans 
i  Pint  Runner  Beans 
|  Ounce  Beet 
1  Packet  Borecole 
1  Packet  Brussels  Sprouts 
1  Packet  Broccoli 
1  Packet  Savoy 
1  Packet  Cabbage 
1  Ounce  Carrot 
1  Packet  Cauliflower 

1  Packet  Celery 

2  Ounces  Cress 


1  Packet  Cucumber 

1  Packet  G  aird 

2  Packets  Lettuce 
1  Packet  Leek 

1  Ounce  Mustard 
1  Ounce  Onion 
1  Packet  Parsley 
1  Ounce  Parsnip 
1  Ounce  Radish 

1  Ounce  Spinach 

2  Ounces  Turnip 

1  Packet  Vegetable  Marrow 

2  Packets  Herbs 
1  Packet  Tomato 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt 
of  P.O.O.  or  Cheque. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
EVIDENCE  OF  QUALITY. 

Mr  R.  Clough ,  Brotton. 

Feb.  13th. — “  The  Seeds  I  had  last  year  gave  every  satis¬ 
faction.  I  took  150  prizes  at  four  shows.” 

Mr.  A.  Shepherd,  Sherbourne. 

Aug.  2nd. — “Everything  1  have  had  from  your  firm  for  these 
last  twelve  years  has  turned  out  well.” 

From  Mr.  J.  Page,  Hatfield. 

seAug.  3rd. — “  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  have  gained 
veral  First  Prizes  for  Vegetables  grown  from  your  Seeds  this 
ar." 

Di5.KI  ELS  IFt  O  S . , 

Seed  Growers, 

16, 18,  &  20,  EXCHANGE  STREET,  NORWICH. 


PRIZE  FRENCH  MARIGOLDS. 

This  is  a  grand  selection  (my  own  saving)  from  double  flowers 
only.  Blooms  from  this  collection  were  awarded  First  Prizes 
last  season,  and  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them. 

Is.  and  Is.  §d.  per  packet,  post  free ,  from 

Starkie  Baldwin, 

Nurseryman,  Seedsman,  and  Florist, 
Woodbine  Nursery,  BURNLEY,  LANCASHIRE. 


G.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Beg  to  offer  a  large  and  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 

rnji|T  TREE©  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 
T U M  I  FSLtQ  and  priv-ate  Gardens. 

Ot\<iCS  — Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
nUOCu.  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

DUnnnnCIJnDnMO  Of  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
ItnUUUUCnUnUNd  buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Ponticum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 
CONIFERS.  — A  large  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

Q UD SI  DO  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
OnnUDui  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TPFR  — Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
I  nLLOa  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  ForthCo0u7anfd’sScreens'  *c'  AU§rownby 

PI  IMRFRQ  In  large  variety,  for  Walls,  Trellises,  Roek- 
ULllilDLIIu  work,  &e.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

G.  J.  <£•  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NEW  CLEMATIS  MRS'  baron  veillard, 

,LM  utt mn  1  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jackmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  be  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPt.  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 

WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


Seedsmen-  by  Royal  Warrants  toH.M.  The.Queen 
and  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 


FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers.  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists’  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLO  WERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  vai'ieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  all  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


KELWAY’S 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Paris,  1889)  SPECI¬ 
ALITIES. — Gladioli,  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  &c.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 
Specialities  for  1S90,  and  everything  needful  for  the  Garden. 

LANC PORT,  SOMERSET. 


tAING’S  BEGONIAS 


SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 
fj  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  la.,  2s.  6d.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6a’.;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
per  doz.;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  ISs., 
and  21s.  per  doz ;  Bedding,  choicest,  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz.  ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  Mixed, 
18s.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 

CATALOGUES  gratis. 


THE  NURSERIES, 


FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


What  shall  1  soiv 
in  my  Garden  ? 


Vegetable  and  Flower 

SEEDS, 

Price  HL^Pfe/ Post  Free. 


Contains — 


3  pkts. 

Peas. 

1  pkt. 

Parsley. 

2  „ 

Broad  Beans. 

4  oz. 

Parsnip. 

1  .. 

Runner  Beans. 

2 

Radish. 

1  » 

French  Beans. 

1 

|f 

Spinach. 

1  .. 

Beet. 

4 

Turnip. 

1  » 

Kale. 

1  pkt. 

V.  Marrow. 

1  •> 

Broccoli. 

1 

Aster. 

1  .. 

B.  Sprouts. 

1 

II 

Candytuft. 

2  „ 

Cabbage. 

1 

II 

Everlastings. 

1  » 

Savoy. 

1 

II 

Mignonette. 

1  „ 

Carrot. 

1 

II 

Stock. 

1  „ 

Celery. 

1 

Sweet  Pea. 

1  oz. 

Cress. 

1 

II 

Viscaria. 

1  pkt. 

Cauliflower. 

1 

II 

Saponaria. 

1  „ 

Herbs. 

1 

II 

Nasturtion 

1  .. 

Leek. 

1 

II 

Lupinus  vanus. 

1  .. 

Lettuce. 

1 

II 

Chrysanthemum 

1  oz. 

Mustard. 

1 

,  | 

Star  Zinnia. 

1  pkt. 

Onion. 

Other  Boxes,  price  2  6,  5  7  6, 15  21/-,  30 

Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 


Sow  the  Cheapest  and  Best  SEEDS 
in  the  World. 


BOX  OF  TESTED 


SODDY’S 

Seed  Collections. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  GRATIS . 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Collection  25.  ... 

100  varieties  . 

..  42/- 

Collection  23  ... 

72  varieties  . 

..  21/- 

Collection  C 

50  varieties  . 

.  10/6 

1  23  varieties  ) 

Collection  ID 

(  large  pkts.  \ 

5/- 

Collection  E 

23  varieties  . 

3/- 

Collection  EE  .. 

14  varieties  . 

1/- 

ALL  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Extract  from  Letters  received  lately 
“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALUE.” 
“  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds." 
“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  collection.” 


DITM  cnnnv  Seed  Merchant 
DL!M.  OvuU  I  Bulb  Importer 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


February  22,  1890. 
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Per  Packet  Post  Free. 

WEBBS’ MODESTY  (pink)  ...  2s.6&.&5s. 

WEBBS’  PURITY  (white) .  2s.  64.  &  5s. 

WEBBS’  ROSY  MORN  .  2s.  6cL.  &  5s. 

WEBBS’  SCARLET  EMPEROR,  2s.  6d.  &  5s. 
WEBBS’  EXQUISITE  (mixed) ...  Is.  64. 


From  Mr.  J.  HOPE,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bradford. 

“  Your  Primulas— ‘Scarlet  Emperor’  and ‘Purity' 
—  are  really  wonderfv.1 :  admired  by  everyone." 


VEITCH’S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

FLOWER  SEEDS 

To  SUIT  all  REQUIREMENTS, 

At  5s.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s.,  and  42s.  each. 
FREE  BY  POST. 

COMPRISING  ONLY  THE  MOST  SHOWY 
AND  USEFUL  VARIETIES. 

Full  'particulars  post  free  on  application. 


VEITCH’S 

COLLECTIONS  OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  QUALITY. 
UNSURPASSED  FOR  LIBERALITY. 

At  12s.  6d.,  15s.,  12s.,  13s.  6d.,  and  42s. 
each. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Station  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Full  particulars  post  free  on  application. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 


SUTTON’S 

SPECIALTIES  IN 

TOMATOES. 


Sutton’s  Golden  Queen  Tomato. 

“The  largest  and  best  flavoured  Yellow  Tomato  grown; 
splendid  cropper,  and  a  fine  show  variety.”  —  Mr.  D. 
MCDONALD,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Totteridge. 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per 
packet,  post  free. 


SUTTON’S  PERFECTION  TOMATO. 

“  Your  Perfection  is  the  finest  Tomato  I  ever  grew.  The 
crop  wonderful,  much  admired  by  everyone.  Grown  on  a 
wall,  S.E.  aspect.”— Mr.  J.  RYCR0FT,  Gardener  to  W. 
Walker,  Esq. 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  per 
packet,  post  free. 


SUTTON’S  ABUNDANCE  TOMATO. 

“  Enormously  fruitful,  the  bunch  sent  being  a  fair  sample 
of  the  crowded  racemes  of  fruit  produced,  the  fruits  averaging 
eight  to  twelve  in  a  bunch.  Sutton’s  Abundance  has  sur¬ 
prised  me  by  its  vigour  and  productiveness.  As  regards 
quality  it  is  excellent.— W.  H.  SMITH,  Gardeners'  Magazine. 

Price  of  Seed,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  per  packet, 
post  free. 


THE 

BEST 


Skroe’s  Novelties, 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  February  24th. — Sale  of  Bulbs,  Roses,  Begonias, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  &c  ,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Tuesday.  February  25th. — Sale  of  Established  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  February  26th. — Sale  of  Liliums,  Roses,  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  Kentias,  Ferns,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Friday,  February  28th. — Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  in  Flower  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  398. 


SUPERB  PRIMULAS. 


THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 

Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“Quality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
n  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
omc  true  to  name. 

I  shall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  0  per  cent,  discount  ;  Orders 
over  £5, 10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,"  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  eoutains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

This  List  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


s.  d. 

PEA— Sharpe’s  Victory . per  pint  packet  2  6 

PEA — Sharpe’s  Empress . per  quait  3  0 

PEA — Sharpe’s  Queen . . .  ,,  3  0 

„  „  .  per  pint  1  6 

PEA — Sharpe’s  Sir  F.  A.  Milbank...  ,,  10 

PEA— Sharpe’s  Triumph. . .  10 

PEA — Sharpe’s  Paragon .  ,,  1  0 

POTATO — Sharpe’s  Standard.  . per  lb.  O  6 

POTATO — Sharpe’s  Victor . per  stone  4  0 

POTATO — Sharpe’s  Duke  of  Albany  ,,  2  0 

BROCCOLI — Sharpe’s  Monarch... per  packet  1  6 

BROCCOLI— Sharpe’s  Selected  Winter, 

per  packet  1  0 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  —  Sharpe’s 

“Standard”  .  per  packet  1  6 

CABBAGE — Sharpe’s  “Standard,”  per  packet  1  O 

BEAN— Sharpe’s  Conqueror . per  pint  1  0 

CUCUMBER— Sharpe’s  Epicurean, 

per  packet  2  O 

BEET — Sharpe’s  Emperor . .  1  0 

TOMATO — Sharpe’s  Eclipse .  ,,  10 

ONION  —  Sharpe’s  Prize  White 
Spanish  . .  1  0 

Fob,  Full  Desckittion  of  the  above,  see 

Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 

^©H.  1S9©. 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Co., 

SLEAFORD. 


“Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY ,  FEBRUARY  22,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

F*ardeners  and  Show  Places. — Mentioning 
^  the  fact  the  other  week  that  a  recently 
deceased,  gardener  had  in  life  found  the 
display  of  hospitality—  essential  to  one  in  his 
position,  having  charge  of  a  fine  show  place 
— a  heavy  pecuniary  burthen,  has  served  to 
remind  us  of  many  similar  cases,  and  of  one 
in  particular,  in  which  a  high-class  gardener, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  one 
of  our  most  famous  of  show  places — finding' 
some  time  afterwards  that  on  liis  hare  salary 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  because 
of  the  hospitality  he  was  compelled  to  extend 
to  gardening  visitors,  had  to  implore  his 
employer  to  hear  the  burthen.  Fortunately 
for  him,  the  nobleman  realised  at  once  the 
reasonableness  of  the  request,  and  readily 
acceded  to  it. 

How  many  leading  gardeners  are  there  in 
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the  kingdom  who  are  placed  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances?  These  men  are  by  training  and 
demeanour  gentlemen,  and  would  scorn  to 
adopt  the  practice  so  successful  in  one  well- 
known  case,  where  an  appearance  of  poverty 
led  to  liberal  “backsheesh.”  But  even  amongst 
the  ordinary  or  professional  friends  of  many 
gardeners,  and  especially  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  attractive  gardens,  there  is  perhaps 
too  much  thoughtlessness  in  the  appeals  made 
to  their  hospitality.  To  wish  to  see  beautiful 
gardens  is  right  and  proper,  indeed  is  greatly 
to  be  commended,  bnt  some  thought  should 
be  given  to  the  pockets  of  the  gardeners,  and 
also  to  the  severe  strain  that  is  put  upon 
their  domestic  relations. 

Our  late  friend  Wildsmith,  all  who  visited 
Heckfield  knew,  was  a  staunch  abstainer,  and 
was  therefore  saved  one  expense,  which  presses 
very  heavily  upon  many  others.  Well  is  it 
for  the  gardener,  who,  having  regard  to  the 
strain  put  upon  himself  and  connections  which 
his  position  exposes  him  to,  is  able  to  exercise 
similar  determination !  Still,  it  is  but  too 
evident  that  gardeners  in  show  places  have  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  liberality  of  their 
employers. 

he  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — A 
very  loud  smile  indeed  went  round  the 
Council  chamber,  and  suffused  with  a  sardonic 
flush  the  faces  of  the  Fellows  present  at  the 
recent  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  when  the  president  read  out 
the  treasurer’s  estimate  of  what  he  regarded 
to  be  the  pecuniary  value  of  advantages  offered 
to  the  Fellows  for  their  annual  subscriptions. 
How  we  have  never  wished  in  any  way  to 
deprecate  the  benefits  which  may  result  to 
Fellows  when  they  join  the  society,  if  they 
will  but  make  use  of  them.  There  are  the 
numerous  meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall,  the 
grand  Temple  Show,  the  Chiswick  Conference, 
the  run  of  that  garden,  right  to  purchase  fruit 
and  flowers  cheaply,  use  of  the  Lindley 
Library,  and  receipt  of  the  society’s  journal? 
These 'are  numerous  privileges,  but  to  set  them 
at  abnormal  or  fancy  prices  is  absurd,  because 
the  Fellows’  estimate  of  their  actual  worth  to 
them  of  necessity  differs  greatly  from  that 
put  on  them  by  the  treasurer. 

The  fact  is,  no  one  can  avail  him  or  herself 
of  all  the  privileges,  or  if  they  did,  it  would 
only  be  at  considerable  cost  for  travelling, 
and  that  is  an  item  which,  to  a  great  number 
of  the  Fellows,  is  treble  and  perhaps  six  times 
greater  than  their  annual  subscription.  The 
treasurer  laid  great  stress  upon  the  value  of 
the  journal,  putting  quarterly  issues  at  7s.  6d. 
That  is  ridiculous.  The  best  of  our  reviews 
can  be  had  at  2s.  6d.,  compared  with  which 
for  literary  value  the  society’s  journal  is 
nowhere.  Still  farther,  our  horticultural  press, 
through  its  weekly  issues,  so  far  discounts  the 
journal  that  its  actual  worth  is  greatly 
detracted  from.  That  few  or  no  quotations 
are  made  from  the  journal  by  the  gardening 
papers  show  that  after  all  its  information  is 
regarded  as  stale.  We  cordially  wish  the 
society  all  prosperity  and  success,  but  strongly 
deprecate  that  meretricious  value  should  be 
given  to  its  advantages.  It  would  be  far  wiser 
to  take  a  prosaic  view  of  them,  and  to  invite 
outsiders  to  become  Fellows  on  bona  fide 
grounds,  rather  than  for  reasons  which  are 
romantic. 

oyal  Aquarium  Shows. — We  have  received 

^  from  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  the  superintendent 
of  the  series  of  floral  and  fruit  exhibitions 
to  be  held  in  the  Westminster  Aquarium 
during  the  present  year,  the  schedule  of  classes 
and  prizes.  That  the  series  ought  to  produce 
some  capital  exhibitions  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  as  attractions  may  prove  formidable 
rivals  to  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  There  are  no  less  than  nine 
exhibitions  provided  for,  commencing  next 
month,  and  running  through  April,  May,  June, 


July,  September,  October,  Rovember,  and 
January  of  next  year.  It  is  truly  astounding 
to  find  tickets  available  for  the  series  of  the 
nine  exhibitions  at  the  remarkably  low  price 
of  Is.  6 d.  We  should  think  that  thousands 
of  these  scries  tickets  will  be  purchased,  as 
it  is  the  cheapest  7s.  6d.  worth,  allied  to 
other  attractions,  ever  put  before  the  public. 

Of  course  three  of  the  exhibitions  include 
those  of  the  Rational  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
to  which  other  classes  ore  added.  We  hope 
that  the  low  offer  of  admission  to  this  series 
of  nine  shows  will  not  militate  against  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Rational  Chrysanthemum 
Society  also ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  subscribers 
to  the  series  are  getting,  for  the  Rational 
Society’s  three  shows,  admission  at  a  wonderful 
low  rate,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  annual 
subscription. 

The  March  exhibition  will  be  devoted  to 
forced  and  hardy  spring  flowers,  and  should 
be  a  very  beautiful  one.  At  the  end  of  April 
comes  what  may  prove  to  be  largely  a  re-hash 
of  the  Auricula  show  at  the  Drill  Hall.  May 
gives  us  a  variety  show — a  week  before  the 
R.  H.  S.  Temple  show — but,  oddly  enough, 
Orchids,  just  then  in  their  prime,  are  not 
catered  for.  The  end  of  June  furnishes 
a  grand  Rose  competition  and  the  new 
Pink  Society’s  exhibition.  July  will  furnish 
Carnations  and  Begonias  ;  September,  Chry¬ 
santhemums  and  Dahlias  ;  October,  fruit  and 
Chrysanthemums ;  Rovember,  the  grand 
Chrysanthemum  Centenary  exhibition ;  and 
January,  late  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
winter  flowers. 

- - 

Gardening  Appointments.— Air.  Want,  as  gardener 
to  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  Surrey, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  East,  who  has  left  to  go  into 
business.  Mr.  Alfred  Waters,  of  Farington  House, 
Preston,  as  gardener  to  Captain  Hopwood,  Hopwood 
Hall,  Middleton. 

Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — It  has 
been  definitively  arranged  that  the  51st  anniversary 
dinner  of  this  institution  shall  take  place  on  Thursday, 
the  12th  of  June,  at  the  Albion,  Aldersgate  Street,  upon 
which  occasion  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch,  the  treasurer,  will 
preside. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  AYaters. — Previous  to  leaving 
Preston  to  take  up  his  duties  at  Hopwood  Hall,  Mr. 
A.  AYaters  was  presented  by  his  gardening  friends  in 
the  district  with  a  handsome  timepiece,  as  a  mark  of 
their  esteem  and  regard.  The  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  AVaters  at  the  monthly  gardeners’  meetings  were 
very  highly  appreciated,  and  much  regret  was  felt  by 
all  that  that  assistance  could  no  longer  be  rendered. 
Mr.  Waters  suitably  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

Gishurstine. — At  this  time,  when  catching  cold  is  to 
be  avoided,  one  means  of  prevention  is  to  guard  against 
damp  feet.  Gishurstine,  manufactured  by  Price’s 
Patent  Candle  Company,  has  for  some  time  been 
largely  used  by  sportsmen  on  their  shooting  and  fishing 
boots,  and  is  now  being  applied  to  walking  boots  and 
shoes.  It  has  been  found  that  applied  even  only  to  the 
soles  of  ladies’  boots  prevents  damp  reaching  the  feet. 

Dahlias  with  Purple  Foliage.— About  thirty  years 
ago  there  existed  in  Germany  a  Dahlia  named  Deutsche 
Hoffnung,  having  dark  purple  foliage,  and  flowers  the 
colour  of  yellow  leather.  This  Dahlia  seems  to  have 
disappeared,  but  amongst  recent  sowings  of  the  single- 
flowered  D.  gracilis,  seedlings  have  appeared  with  dark 
purple  foliage,  recalling  that  of  the  lost  variety  above 
mentioned.  Already  there  are  four  varieties  charac¬ 
terised  by  similar  foliage,  but  with  flowers  of  different 
colours. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Centenary  Festival.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  on  Monday  evening,  the 
schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  at  the  Centenary  Fete 
in  November  next  was  passed.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  some  sixty-seven  classes,  the  first  and 
foremost  of  which  is  the  grand  centenary  class  for 
forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four  Japanese,  and  twenty- 
four  incurved,  all  distinct,  the  prizes  in  which  will 
be  £25,  £20,  £15,  £10,  and  £5— the  largest  amount 
ever  offered  in  a  single  competition  for  cut  blooms. 
Each  exhibitor  in  this  class  will  also  be  presented  with 
a  Bronze  Centenary  Medal. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  D.  East.— Last  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  the  servants.  including  the  gardeners  and  labourers, 


in  the  employ  of  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  Air. 
D.  East,  the  gardener,  with  a  handsome  marble  clock 
on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Clare  Lawn  to  embark 
in  a  new  sphere  of  life.  The  presentation  was  made  in 
feeling  terms,  in  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  as  being 
a  token  of  esteem  and  goodwill  on  parting  with  an  old 
master  and  friend.  Mr.  East,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  family  for  close  upon  twenty-three  years, 
gratefully  expressed  his  acknowledgments  of  the  kindly 
gift. 

Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Benedict  Roezl. — The 
name  of  this  traveller  and  collector  is  well  known  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  for  the 
numerous  introductions  which  he  made  of  Orchids  and 
other  plants  of  botanical  or  horticultural  value.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  well-earned  repose,  but  succumbed  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  fatigues  and  privations  which  he  endured 
during  his  travels.  His  countrymen  have  resolved  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  town  of  Prague, 
Bohemia.  The  initiative  is  due  to  M.  Fr.  Thomayer,  a 
gardener  of  that  place,  and  editor  of  Casopis  Zahrad- 
niker,  who  has  constituted  an  international  committee 
for  the  erection  of  the  monument.  Every  subscriber  of 
5  francs  (about  4s.)  receives  a  photograph  of  Roezl. 
Subscriptions  are  received  at  the  office  of  L’ Illustration 
Horticole,  Rue  Wiertz  79,  Brussels. 

The  Latest  Big  Tree.  —  If  our  American  cousins 
could  not  provide  the  biggest  things  of  every  kind  the 
world  knows,  we  fear  they  would  die  of  envy.  That  they 
have  the  biggest  trees  in  the  giants  of  the  Mariposa 
Grove  is  true  so  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned, 
but  now  we  find  even  these  monsters  exceeded  by  a 
Sequoia  found  recently  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
Kaweah  River,  Tulare  County,  California,  which  is 
stated  to  have  a  stem,  at  some  6  ft.  from  the  ground, 
of  the  astounding  circumference  of  167  ft.,  or  a  diameter 
of  about  55  ft.  That  represents  such  enormous 
dimensions  that  the  information  is  hard  to  swallow. 
Although  still  of  great  height,  it  is  said  to  have  long 
since  lost  its  top.  As  a  tree,  this  monster  must  be  no 
mean  rival  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  a  long  way  more 
interesting.  AVe  should  much  like  to  see  it. 

The  Late  Mr.  Peter  Henderson. — The  last  number 
of  The  American  Florist,  to  hand,  contains  a  portrait 
and  several  eulogistic  obituary  notices  of  the  late  Mr. 
Peter  Henderson,  the  announcement  of  whose  some¬ 
what  sudden  death  on  January  17th,  in  his  67th  year, 
was  a  great  shock  to  thousands  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  States,  as  it  will  be  to  his  many 
friends  in  Europe.  Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  went  to  America  when  a  young  man,  and 
started  in  business  in  Jersey  City  as  a  market  gardener 
and  florist,  and  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
trader,  and  took  a  strong  lead  in  the  development  of 
horticulture  in  his  adopted  country. 

Novel  Method  of  Fumigating  Greenhouses.  —  A 
curious  method  of  fumigation,  pursued  by  Mons.  C. 
Roman,  is  recorded  in  L' Orchidophile.  A  cylindrical 
block  of  cast  iron,  about  9  ins.  high  and  6J  ins.  in 
diameter,  and  furnished  with  a  ring  at  one  end,  is  put 
into  a  furnace  until  it  begins  to  get  red  hot.  Then 
it  is  placed  upon  a  flat  vessel  in  the  hothouse  to  be 
fumigated,  and  a  tin  can  or  other  vessel  filled  with 
tobacco  juice,  and  having  a  small  hole  pierced  in  the 
bottom  of  it,  is  suspended  above  the  block  of  iron. 
The  liquid  drops  gently  upon  the  heated  block.  The 
vapour  rises  very  gently  without  necessitating  the 
presence  of  the  gardener.  The  size  of  the  block  of  iron 
is  calculated  according  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  used. 
A  litre  of  nicotine  augmented  with  half  a  litre  of  water 
is  vapourised  by  the  block  in  twenty  minutes.  That 
quantity  suffices  for  a  greenhouse  of  about  60  cubic 
yards,  or  somewhat  over.  A  litre  is  a  little  less  than 
a  quart  of  our  measure. 

A  Virulent  Orchid  Disease. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  Mr.  D.  Morris  exhibited 
several  specimens  of  a  Cattleya  attacked  by  a  fungoid 
disease  of  apparently  a  very  virulent  character.  From 
a  specimen  received  about  a  fortnight  ago,  Mr.  Massee, 
at  Kew,  had  infected  two  or  three  healthy  plants,  and 
in  three  days  the  whole  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  had  become 
diseased.  Specimens  of  similarly  affected  plants  were 
sent  by  Mr.  J ames  Douglas,  from  a  gardener  who  was 
anxious  to  know  if  there  was  any  remedy,  as  he  feared 
his  collection  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  The 
committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  disease,  whatever 
the  cause,  was  of  a  very  virulent  character.  It  was 
not  the  ordinary  “spot”  so  well  known  to  Orchid 
growers.  The  specimens  were  referred  to  Professor 
Marshall  AA’ard,  who  has  already  given  some  attention 
to  the  subject. 
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The  Hall  for  Horticulture. — The  following  amounts 
have  been  added  to  the  list  given  in  our  last  issue  : — 
S.  Courtauld,  Esq.,  £150  ;  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq., 
£150  ;  P.  Crowley,  Esq.,  £100  ;  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq., 
£100  ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  £50  ;  Mr.  T.  E.  Rivers,  £50. 

The  Auricula  and  Carnation  Society. — By  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Henwood,  the  honorary  treasurer,  we 
have  been  favoured  with  copies  of  the  annual  reports 
and  cash  statements  of  the  National  Auricula  and 
National  Carnation  &  Picotee  Societies.  The  total 
income  of  the  former  society  was  £89  9s.  Id.,  and  the 
expenditure  £72  10s.  4 d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£7  18s.  9(7.  The  income  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  was  £74  11s.  9 d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£69  13s.  10c?.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £4  17s.  11(7. 
Both  societies  will  again  hold  their  shows  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  Mr. 
Henwood  will  be  happy  to  send  schedules  or  reports  to 
any  one  who  will  write  to  him  at  Auricula  Villa, 
Hamilton  Road,  Reading. 

London  Fogs. — Dr.  Oliver  and  Professor  Scott  have 
presented  an  interim  report  to  the  Scientific  Committee 
on  the  investigations  undertaken  by  them  respecting 
the  effects  of  London  fogs  on  plants  under  glass. 
Specimens  of  Orchids  affected  by  fog  had  been  received 
from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea  ;  and  of  Tomato 
plants  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Gardens,  at  Chiswick.  On  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman,  it  was 
decided  to  take  up  an  investigation 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of 
London  fog,  and  trace  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  injury  to  plants.  The 
question  was  a  very  important  one, 
and  demanding  considerable  time 
and  attention.  In  order  to  carry  ' 
out  the  woilc  under  advantageous 
circumstances,  it  was  resolvfed  to 
make  application  to  the  Government 
Grant  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  pecuniary  aid. 

- -s=3g<— —  -- 

DAPHNE  INDICA 

RUBRA. 

Some  of  the  finest  flowering  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  fragrant  plant  I  ever 
saw  are  planted  out  in  a  centre- 
raised  bed  in  the  Rose-house  at 
Gunnersbury  Park.  On  the  south¬ 
west  side  a  good  amount  of  light 
falls  upon  the  plants  ;  overhead  are 
the  Roses  trained  against  the  roof  ; 
and  behind  the  Daphne  some  hushes 
of  Camellias.  The  act  of  cutting 
during  the  winter  keeps  the  plants 
bushy,  and  they  bloom  every  year 
freely.  There  are  probably  few 
plants  in  cultivation  possessing  a 
more  agreeable  fragrance  than  this 
sweet-smelling  Daphne.  Although 
by  no  means  new,  for  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  some  years  ago  from  China, 
and  not  endowed  by  nature  with 
showy  attractions  which  characterise 
many  of  the  inhabitantsof  our  planthouses,  yet  itis  a  sub¬ 
ject  with  strong  claims  upon  the  attention  of  gardeners. 
Flowering  as  it  does  during  the  dreary,  late  autumn 
and  winter  months,  and  by  reason  of  its  freedom  of 
bloom  well  adapted  for  decoration  of  the  conservatory 
and  plant-house,  it  is  well  deserving  of  extensive  culti¬ 
vation. 

The  usual  method  of  propagating  this  plant  is  by 
grafting  or  inarching  it  on  stocks  of  the  more  vigorous 
kinds  ;  but  it  is  found  to  do  equally  well  when  raised 
from  cuttings.  The  best  cuttings  are  made  from  young 
side  shoots  when  the  wood  is  termed  about  half  ripe, 
taken  off  with  a  heel,  cut  smoothly  over,  and  then 
inserted  in  a  fine  peat  and  sandy  soil  in  well-drained 
pots.  Placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  they  are  found  to  strike  in  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  The  month  of  August  is  the  best  time 
to  put  in  cuttings  ;  they  should  be  put  in  the  cutting 
pots  until  the  month  of  March,  and  then  potted  singly 
in  3-in.  pots,  giving  the  young  plants  a  rather  warm 
temperature  during  the  spring,  and  pinching  out  the 
points  of  the  little  shoots  when  the  plants  are  estab¬ 
lished  and  making  growth.  It  is  a  peat-loving  plant, 
and  a  good  compost  is  one  half  fibrous  peat,  with  loam 
and  well-decomposed  manure  in  equal  parts,  and 
enough  of  sharp  sand  to  keep  the  compost  open. 

Mr.  Baines  has  well  observed  that  the  plant  is  easy 
to  grow  when  it  has  received  the  attention  it  requires. 


Whether  the  plants  be  grafted,  or  on  their  own  roots, 
they  root  sparingly,  and  therefore  should  not  be  over¬ 
potted.  If  too  much  root-room  is  given  them,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  They 
are  also  impatient  of  too  much  water,  and  Mr.  Baines 
observed  on  this  point,  that  “never,  even  when  making 
active  growth,  must  water  be  given  before  itis  required 
by  the  soil,  which  in  their  case  should  be  allowed  to 
get  drier  than  with  most  plants,  yet  not  so  as  to  allow 
the  young  growth  to  flag.  But  it  is  in  the  dormant 
season,  after  the  growth  is  completed,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  exercise  more  than  ordinary  care  that 
water  is  not  applied  too  soon.” — E.  D. 

- - 

EARLY-FLOWERING  GLADIOLI. 

For  horticultural  purposes  a  great  acquisition  was  made 
by  the  hybridising  of  the  old  Gladiolus  cardinalis  with 
G.  tristis.  The  former  is  in  itself  a  good  thing,  with 
scarlet  flowers,  and  lozenge-shaped  white  blotches  on 
the  three  lower  segments.  The  resulting  progeny  has 
now  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  way 
of  rich,  pale,  delicate,  and  withal  exceedingly  pleasing 
colours.  On  the  centre  of  each  of  the  three  lower 
segments  is  a  blotch  of  a  different  hue  from  the  ground 
colour,  and  the  blotch  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
greater  or  less  breadth  and  intensity  of  colour.  G. 
Colvillei  and  G.  C.  alba,  also  known  as  The  Bride,  are 


Early-flowering  Gladioli. 


two  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  forms.  More  recently, 
a  large  number  of  very  beautiful  varieties  have  received 
distinctive  names.  The  accompanying  illustration,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  shows  some  of  the  variations  to  which  we 
allude.  A  number  of  them  are  quite  hardy  ;  but  they 
are  all  admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  prove 
most  acceptable  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory.  By  gentle  forcing  they  can  be  had  in 
bloom  during  April  and  May  ;  but  if  so  desired  they 
may  be  given  cool  treatment  throughout,  when  they 
will  come  into  bloom  about  mid-summer.  A  succession 
may  then  be  kept  up  for  four  or  five  months  byjudicious 
treatment.  _ _ 

GALANTHUS  ELWESII. 

The  finest  of  all  the  Snowdrops  is  undoubtedly  that 
here  named.  To  recount  the  reeommendable  qualities 
we  must  take  into  account  the  broad  deeply  glaucous 
leaves  and  the  large  snow-white  flowers  beautifully 
marked  with  deep  green.  The  outer  segments  vary 
from  semi-globose  to  elliptic,  and  all  are  concave.  The 
inner  segments  are  erect,  with  a  slightly  spreading 
mouth,  and  are  lined  internally  with  deep  green,  and 
have  a  horseshoe-shaped  blotch  around  the  terminal 
notch  externally,  and  a  large  blotch  near  the  base, 
rendered  the  more  conspicuous  when  the  outer  segments 
attain  full  size  and  spread  out. 


FUMIGATING. 

All  plants  that  are  prone  to  the  attacks  of  green-fly  will 
need  timely  attention  as  regards  fumigation,  as  at  this 
season  of  the  year — greatly  aided  by  the  mildness  of  the 
weather — this  pest  to  the  gardener  may  be  expected  to 
make  its  appearance,  especially  on  such  subjects  as 
Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  Pelargoniums  of  the  show 
and  fancy  section.  The  old  adage,  “  Smoke  where 
there  is  no  fly,”  is  very  good  and  true,  and  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  all  plant  cultivators.  It  is  very  bad 
practice  to  allow  plants  to  become  smothered  with  fly, 
and  then  start  fumigation.  A  “stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,”  and  lightly  fumigating  before  fly  makes  its 
appearance  must  save  a  lot  of  annoyance  ;  this  should 
be  apparent  to  the  careless  cultivator  when  his  plants 
are  smothered,  thereby  rendering  them  dirty  and  unfit 
for  decoration. 

Green-fly  is  generally  very  troublesome  in  small 
structures  such  as  the  enthusiastic  amateur  possesses, 
because  they  usually  contain  a  mixed  collection  of 
treasures,  some  requiring  a  closer  temperature  than  the 
plants  I  have  above  mentioned.  In  these  structures,  the 
fly,  when  it  makes  its  appearance,  rapidly  increases  in 
such  an  atmosphere,  and  timely  fumigation  is  therefore 
needful.  There  are  several  fumigators,  all  more  or  less 
useful  in  large  establishments,  but  the  amateur  scarcely 
cares  to  “set  up”  one  of  these  ;  he  requires  something 
more  home-spun.  I  have  frequently  used  an  old  sieve 
when  fumigating  a  large  house,  and 
have  at  other  times  called  into 
requisition  for  the  purpose  broken 
flower  pots,  not  too  much  damaged, 
so  that  they  would  hold  a  few  embers 
and  a  handful  of  tobacco  paper.  I 
remember  having  to  take  part  in 
smoking  a  large  conservatory  where 
Bougainvillea  glabra  and  several 
climbing  Roses  grew  aloft  —  both 
good  lodgments  for  green-fly— and 
our  modus  operandi  was  to  procure  a 
dozen  24’s,  which  we  distributed 
through  the  structure,  each  pot 
being  stood  on  two  inverted  60’s, 
by  way  of  giving  draught  to  the 
tobacco  paper  when  lighted,  and 
also  as  a  preventive  of  damage  to 
the  ornamental  paving  ;  one  indi¬ 
vidual  went  round  with  a  shovelful 
of  charcoal  embers,  dropping  a  few 
pieces  in  each  pot,  while  another 
followed  with  a  tray  of  tobacco 
paper  that  had  been  pulled  to 
pieces  and  was  slightly  damped,  if 
too  dry,  to  prevent  flaring. 

As  I  have  remarked,  a  close, 
stuffy  atmosphere  is  very  favourable 
to  the  production  of  green-fly.  I 
have  my  Cinerarias  and  Pelargo¬ 
niums  in  a  span  house,  where  I  do 
not  turn  heat  on  unless  it  is  freezing, 
or  is  likely  to  do  so  at  night-time. 
Air  in  abundance  is  given  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  month  has  been 
left  on  until  9  p.m.  The  plants  are 
well  up  to  the  glass,  so  that  when  I  wish  to  fumigate, 
which  I  always  contrive  to  do  on  calm  evenings,  I 
am  enabled  to  place  the  fumigator  under  the 
staging,  so  that  the  smoke  ascends  amongst  the 
plants,  the  pest  being  invariably  on  the  underside  of 
the  foliage,  which  I  endeavour  to  have  dry  when 
fumigating. 

In  structures  where  the  glazing  is  faulty,  it  is  best  to 
fumigate  when  raining,  as  the  smoke  is  then  confined 
more  readily.  It  is  probably  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  best  material  for  fumigating  purposes.  I 
have  used  both  paper  and  rag,  and  of  the  former  found 
Appleby’s  strong  and  effectual.  I  now  use  Sutton’s, 
which  is  very  good  and  easily  started,  as  if  not  kept  too 
damp  it  can  be  lighted  with  a  match,  and  when  well 
goiDg,  I  slightly  damp  the  remainder  of  the  paper  used. 
If  there  is  any  likelihood  of  flaring,  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc  is  useful  to  lay  over  the  top  of  the  pot,  as  that, 
partially  confines  the  smoke,  and  prevents  it  bursting 
into  a  flame. 

Fumigating  is  a  task  that  does  not  suit  every¬ 
one,  and  I  often  wonder  whether  fly  is  unknown  at 
those  places  where  they  employ  a  non-smoking 
gardener.  Surely  fumigation  in  such  a  case  is  out  of 
the  question,  or  if  the  genuine  weed  is  used,  I  expect 
the  individual  who  has  to  do  so,  would  as  readily  inhale 
saltpetre  !  —  Geo.  Potts,  Jan.,  \Ehnside  Gardens, 
Northiam,  Sussex. 
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A  GAY  CONSERVATORY:  HOW 

TO  MAINTAIN  IT.* 

In  treating  of  the  plants  best  adapted  to  adorn  the 
conservatory  throughout  the  year,  some  consideration 
should,  I  think,  at  the  outset,  be  given  to  the  structure 
itself,  because  there  are  such  things  as  bad  conserva¬ 
tories  as  well  as  good  ones  ;  if,  indeed,  the  former  do 
not  exceed  the  latter.  Undoubtedly,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  the  conservatory  is  rendered  subservient  to 
the  design  of  the  mansion  or  country  seat  ;  and  thus 
the  architecture  of  the  building,  which  should  be 
specially  constructed  for  the  accommodation  and  con¬ 
servation  of  vegetable  life,  is  mis-direeted,  so  as  to 
bring  it  more  in  accord  with  the  particular  features  of 
the  dwelling  house.  On  the  other  hand,  occasionally, 
eonservatories  are  erected  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
exigencies  of  plant  life,  and  are  so  planned  and  pro¬ 
portioned  as  to  fulfil  the  offices  required  of  them. 

But  the  gardener,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
man,  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  aud  be  the 
conservatory  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  he  will  assuredly 
be  expected  to  produce  a  floral  picture,  more  or  less 
permanent,  throughout  the  year.  Assuming,  then, 
that  a  conservatory  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  well- 
ordered  British  house  of  any  pretensions,  and  that  in 
this  house  will  be  pillars  which  require  festooning, 
walls  that  must  be  clothed  with  beauty,  beds  which 
will  entail  judicious  planting,  and  nooks,  corners,  and 
stages  which  demand  attention,  I  propose,  therefore, 
without  further  comments  on  the  glass  structure  itself 
(which  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth),  to  proceed 
to  an  indication  and  description  of  the  plants  best 
adapted  to  furnish,  throughout  the  year,  the  best 
possible  results  at  a  minimum  of  trouble. 

For  grouping  and  for  the  better  understanding  and 
reference  to  the  subjects  here  dealt  with,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  apportion  this  paper  into  four  distinct  heads 
or  chapters,  corresponding  to  the  four  natural  seasons 
of  the  year,  viz.,  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter, 
and  this  is  the  more  necessary  as  then  the  different 
periods  of  the  year  can  be  exhibited  in  relation  to  the 
plants  and  flowers  which  periodically  arrive  to  refresh 
us  by  their  beauty,  or  console  us  by  their  happy 
memories. 

Spring. 

The  conservatory  should  now  be  in  its  best  attire — 
should  b§  redolent  with  those  sweet  blossoms  that  put 
on  their  greatest  charm  in  the  vernal  period  of  the 
year.  The  interest  attaching  to  the  wealth  of  beauty 
now  so  luxuriant  in  this  house  will  chiefly  centre  on  the 

Bulbous  Flowers. — These,  more  especially  Narcissus, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Ixias,  Triteleias,  &e.,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  gorgeous  roots  from  the  Cape,  are  of  the 
simplest  possible  culture,  and  no  gardener,  be  he  ever 
so  stupid,  need  fail  to  produce  a  prolific  show  of  the 
brightest  description.  Potted  in  the  autumn  in 
successional  batches  in  good  sound  loam  and  river 
sand,  with  due  regard  to  drainage,  placed  under  ashes, 
and  introduced  from  time  to  time  to  gentle  heat,  and 
thence  transferred  to  the  conservatory  to  expand  their 
blooms,  will  undoubtedly  give  much  enjoyment,  not 
only  at  this  season,  but  more  or  less  all  the  winter. 

Soft-wooded  Plants. — These  will  consist  mainly  of 
such  things  as  Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  Dielytras,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  Dicentras,  and  our  never- 
failing  friend  the  zonal  Pelargonium.  Of  the  two 
former  the  treatment  is  very  similar  ;  that  is,  seed 
should  be  sown  for  succession  during  the  months  of 
May,  June  and  July.  Plants  raised  in  this  manner 
give  better  and  cleaner  results  than  those  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  offsets,  although  in  the  case  of  particular 
varieties  this  must  be  resorted  to.  Seed  should  be 
distributed  on  the  surface  of  finely-pulverised  soil,  pots 
or  pans  being  used,  and  these  should  be  covered  with 
sheets  of  glass,  to  render  the  conditions  of  the  compost 
.more  equable  and  lasting.  When  large  enough  to 
transplant  they  should  be  liberally  dealt  with,  and 
grown  on,  if  possible,  without  let  or  hindrance.  These 
flowers,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  soon  exhibit 
neglected  treatment,  and  the  sure  and  certain  conse¬ 
quence  will  be,  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  disreputable 
and  pitiable  objects,  more  fitted  for  the  association  of 
the  rubbish  heap  than  the  adornment  of  the  indoor 
garden. 

Dicentras  should  be  potted  up  in  September  or 
October,  placed  in  a  frame  for  the  winter,  and  finally 
introduced  to  the  conservatory  just  as  their  elegant, 
drooping,  heart-shaped  blooms  are  beginning  to  unfold. 
Dicentras  are,  without  question,  some  of  the  most 

*  The  first  prize  essay,  read  before  the  Ealing  and  District 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  January  15th,  1S90, 
by  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  Acton,  W. 


graceful  of  subjects,  and,  as  such,  go  a  very  long  way 
to  render  the  conservatory  gay,  artistic,  and  attractive. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  should  be  prepared  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  for  spring  blooming.  They  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Of  all  cultivated  plants  they  and  they 
alone,  perhaps,  contribute  more  largely  to  a  continuous 
and  floriferous  display  of  colour  than  any  other  class  of 
plants.  The  varieties  are  countless,  but  if  a  selection 
of  Lemoine’s,  Pearson’s,  orCannell’sbe  made  the  result, 
cannot  be  anything  but  satisfactory.  Thrifty  examples 
in  3-in.  pots,  say  in  September,  will  produce  fine  plants 
for  spring  work.  These,  if  potted  on  as  they  become 
established,  ultimately  being  transferred  to  6-in.  or 
8-in.  pots,  pinched  back,  and  kept  in  a  growing  tem¬ 
perature  of  55°  to  60°,  will  be  ready  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory  at  this  period. 

In  addition  to  zonals,  which  are  invaluable,  ivy¬ 
leaved,  show,  fancy  and  regal  may  also  be  used.  These 
four  classes  are  each  in  their  way  well  adapted  to 
maintain  a  brilliant  floral  display,  and  although  not 
quite  so  popular  as  the  ubiquitous  zonal,  they  are  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  the  furnishing 
of  the  conservatory  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Moreover, 
all  sections  of  the  genus  are  easily  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood.  When  these  are  well 
rooted  they  may  be  shifted  into  3-in.  pots,  and  thence, 
as  progress  is  reported,  re-potted  again  and  again  until 
the  flowering  size  is  reached.  The  soil  used  should  be 
a  yellow  fibrous  loam — if  it  can  be  obtained — some 
well-decomposed  manure,  and  a  sprinkling  of  coarse 
sand.  With  an  occasional  shortening  of  the  shoots 
and  a  genial  temperature,  good  results  will  be  sure  to 
follow. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — Amongst  these,  Azaleas,  both 
the  greenhouse  and  hardy  types,  will  ever  find  a  place, 
as  they  are  of  the  greatest  value— rich  in  effect,  and 
profuse  in  the  matter  of  bloom.  No  conservatory 
could  be  said  to  be  complete  without  the  aid  of  these 
gorgeous  plants ;  combined  with  Rhododendrons,  Ericas, 
Acacias,  Deutzias,  &c.,  a  grand  display  could  be  made 
with  these  alone. 

Their  culture  consists,  generally,  in  a  free  use  of  the 
syringe  after  the  flowers  have  faded,  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  atmospheric  humidity  to  encourage  new 
growth.  Towards  the  end  of  June  they  may  be  placed 
out  of  doors  to  ripen  their  wood  and  consolidate  their 
growth.  Potting  should  be  performed  when  necessary, 
and  the  compost  should  largely  consist  of  sound  fibrous 
peat.  Water  must  be  judiciously  administered  at  all 
seasons. 

Climbers.  —  These  are,  in  some  shape  or  form, 
necessary  adjuncts  to  every  conservatory,  whether  it  be 
large  or  small.  Their  elegance  and  their  beauty  are 
essential  to  the  ornamentation  of  this  structure,  and 
they  may  either  be  planted  out  or  occupy  large  pots  or 
tubs.  A  selection  may  be  made  from  the  following  : — - 
Oestrum  elegans,  with  dark  red  flowers,  and  numerously 
produced  in  terminal  cymes ;  Tropseolum  Fireball,  which 
is  a  perfect  mass  of  colour  ;  Coboea  scandens  variegata, 
which,  even  out  of  bloom,  is  always  an  acquisition  ; 
Roses  in  variety,  such  as  Marechal  Niel,  Celine  Forestier, 
Devoniensis,  &c. 

.Foliage  Plants. — Ferns,  Palms,  Asparagus,  Grevillea 
robusta,  &c. ,  are  always  more  or  less  in  fine  condition, 
and  these  disposed  about  amongst  the  following 
subjects  give  a  good  effect,  and  also  help  to  tone  down 
the  brighter  hues  of  their  more  showy  congeners. 

( To  be  continued.) 

- ->X-c- — - - 

LENTEN  ROSES  AT  LONG 

DITTON. 

In  mild,  open  winters  like  that  of  the  present,  all 
winter  and  early  spring-flowering  subjects  lend  a  charm 
to  the  garden  in  spite  of  the  wet  and  uninviting  aspect 
of  the  surroundings  ;  and  should  they  be  required 
indoors,  many  of  them  are  available  for  cutting  purposes, 
and  are  equally  gay  as  the  more  favoured  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowers  produced  at  much  greater  cost. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  deal  with  those  species 
and  varieties  of  Helleborus,  popularly  known  as  Lenten 
Roses. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  having  recently  acquired 
sixteen  acres  of  good  land,  consisting  of  three  fields  at 
Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  the  whole  of  their  plants  and 
other  nursery  stock  have  been  transferred  from  Lower 
Tooting  to  that  place,  where  the  accommodation  is  much 
greater.  Great  part  of  the  ground  has  been  laid  out  in 
long  beds  about  4  ft.  and  6  ft.  wide.  At  Tooting  the 
Hellebores  were  confined  to  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
but  they  have  now  been  divided,  and  occupy  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  beds  of  great  length.  The 
Christmas  Roses  are  mostly  past  their  best,  but  a  few 


good  blooms  of  Helleborus  niger  maximus  ruber  may 
yet  be  seen.  The  outer  surface  of  the  sepals  is 
suffused  all  over  with  rose-pink,  and  other  small 
differences  may  be  seen  between  it  and  the  white  form. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  included  under  the 
name  Lenten  Rose,  but  the  Messrs.  Barr  classify  all 
the  evergreen  kinds  under  H.  orientalis.  Some  of  the 
garden  forms  of  this  are  now  very  beautiful,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  specimens  are  small,  having 
been  recently  divided  and  planted.  One  of  the  finest 
of  the  dark  forms  is  that  named  H.  punctatus.  The 
sepals  are  purple,  freely  spotted,  and  mottled  all  over 
the  inner  face  with  dark  purple  markings.  Numerous 
large  flowers  are  produced  on  each  stem,  and  generally 
about  three  are  open  and  perfect  at  a  time.  They  are, 
of  course,  persistent,  and  others  follow  till  all  are 
expanded.  II.  o.  guttatus  has  white  flowers  beautifully 
spotted  with  purple  on  the  lower  third  of  the  sepals, 
while  H.  o.  g.  Leichtlinii  has  the  sepals  spotted  for 
two-thirds  of  their  length.  The  form  named  H.  o.  g. 
sub-punctatus  has  white  blooms,  frequently  slightly 
dotted  with  purple  at  the  very  base  of  the  inner  seg¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  strong-growing  and  free-flowering  kind. 
Another  beautiful  kind  is  H.  o.  g.  roseus,  with  large 
pile  rose  blooms,  mottled  and  reticulated  with  purple. 
An  interesting  and  vigorous  but  less  handsome  sort  is 
H.  o.  g.  lividescens,  with  pale  dull  purple  flowers  more 
or  less  stained  with  green.  H.  o.  antiquorum  is  greatly 
superior  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  and  has 
numerous  large  white  flowers,  tinged  with  pink  and 
rose  externally. 

There  are  several  forms  of  H.  caucasicus,  all  more  or 
less  worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  The  typical  form 
is  very  floriferous,  with  moderate-sized  white  flowers 
tinted  with  green.  Other  forms  of  it  have  much 
larger  flowers,  the  segments  of  which  spread  nearly 
flat,  and  are  white  tinted  with  pink,  especially  when 
old.  A  very  distinct  and  floriferous  variety  is  that 
named  H.  c.  angustifolius,  with  decidedly  sulphur- 
yellow  flowers,  tinted  with  green  at  the  base  only. 
H.  abchasicus  has  light  purplish  blooms ;  but  the 
grandest  of  all  this  section  is  undoubtedly  H.  colchicus, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  broadly  and  regularly  cup¬ 
shaped,  and  of  an  intense  purple,  covered  with  a  heavy 
glaucous  bloom  when  in  perfection,  such  as  may  be 
seen  on  Grapes  and  many  Plums. 

Those  who  are  making  collections  of  this  interesting 
class  of  plants  may  not  consider  the  deciduous  kinds 
beneath  their  notice,  although  their  flowers  cannot  be 
compared  to  those  of  the  evergreen  sorts  above  men¬ 
tioned  for  horticultural  purposes.  '  The  flower  stems 
are  produced  in  advance  of  the  leaves,  and  not  until 
after  the  flowering  period  is  over  do  the  latter  appear. 
The  flowers  of  H.  purpuraseens  are  of  a  coppery  purple 
externally,  and  paler  inwardly.  II.  graveolens  is 
somewhat  similar  to  this  species.  More  interesting, 
perhaps,  is  the  Elder-scented  H.  Bocconi.  This  latter 
character  of  the  plant  is  more  or  less  discernible, 
perhaps,  in  the  flowers  ;  but  seems  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  leaves.  Besides  the  above  mentioned  there  are 
numerous  others  in  the  nursery,  and  may  be  expected 
to  be  much  finer  after  another  summer’s  growth. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  room  in  gardens.for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Christmas  and  Lent  Roses.  The  latter  should 
be  planted  in  friable,  rich,  well-drained  soil,  in  some 
situation  slightly  shaded  from  the  afternoon  sun, 
which  is  hardest  upon  them  in  summer,  when  the  soil 
is  liable  to  get  baked  and  dry  from  exposure.  There 
are  many  establishments  where  the  requisite  amount  of 
shade  could  be  found,  either  in  the  garden,  pleasure 
grounds,  or  on  the  margins  of  partly  shaded  woodland 
walks,  where  the  plants  would  be  quite  at  home,  and 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  appreciated  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  Large  irregular-shaped  clumps 
are  the  most  effective  ;  and  some  may  be  grown  for  the 
sake  of  cut  flowers,  and  covered  with  handlights  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  bloom  should  bad  weather 
prevail. 

- - 

THE  GROVE  OF  ARAUCARIAS 

AT  SNELSTON  HALL. 

When  visiting  Osmaston  Manor  some  short  time  ago, 
and  expressing  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  seeing  the  many 
rare  trees  of  fine  dimensions  and  perfect  symmetry,  I 
was  promised  a  still  greater  treat  if  willing  to  under¬ 
take  a  walk  of  about  three  miles  out  and  the  same 
distance  back.  Well,  I  have  many  a  time  undertaken 
such  a  task  when  some  good  plants  were  held  out  as  an 
inducement,  so  I  gladly  made  my  way  to  Snelston,  and 
certainly  the  grand  specimens  of  Araucaria  imbricate 
were  well  worth  the  journey. 

Almost  immediately  on  entering  the  front  gate,  and 
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passing  along  the  carriage-drive  a  short  distance,  the 
plantation  arrests  attention.  Turning  to  the  left, 
across  a  short  piece  of  open  grass,  we  came  to  some 
eighty  trees  in  a  copse  by  themselves.  These  arc 
special  favourites  of  the  proprietor,  J.  Harrison, 
Esq.,  who  planted  them  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Each 
tree  is  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  high,  perfect  in  form, 
splendid  in  health  and  colour,  and  the  lower  branches 
sweeping  the  grass  underneath.  Each  tree  hitherto  has 
had  room  for  its  development,  and  it  was  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  notice  the  different  appearance  which  many 
presented. 

Some  of  the  trees  were  much  more  drooping  than 
others,  but  all  were  grand.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  not  cripple  one  another,  though  appearances  lead 
one  to  fear  this  may  he  the  case  in  the  not  very  remote 
future. 

These  trees  are  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  on  a  sloping 
piece  of  ground,  and  not  particularly  sheltered. 
Conifers  at  this  and  several  other  places  in  this  part  of 
Derbyshire  grow  very  freely.  Noble  specimens  are 
met  with,  and  where  some  attention  has  been  given, 
and  the  under  shrubs  cleared  away,  they  stand  out 
with  a  beauty  peculiarly  their  own. 

In  the  glass  department  I  was  shown  some  vineries 
sixty  years  old  filled  mostly  with  Black  Hamburghs  of 
the  same  age.  These  were  in  capital  condition,  and 
had  borne  good  crops  of  fruit.  The  other  vineries 
contained  a  fine  lot  of  Muscats  and  Black  Alicante,  the 
bunches  being  good,  and  the  colour  all  that  could  b? 
desired.  Mr.  Allen,  the  gardener,  who  has  had  charge 
here  for  many  years,  deserves  much  praise  for  the 
excellent  condition  in  which  he  has  everything  in  his 
keeping. —  W.  S.,  February  14 th. 

- ->X<- - 

SAXIFRAG-A  LIGULATA. 

I  CAN  thoroughly  endorse  all  that  “  R.  D.”  has  said 
(p.  362)  on  behalf  of  these  large-leaved  Saxifrages  or 
Megaseas,  both  as  to  the  enhanced  beauty  and  colour 
brightness  of  their  flowers  when  brought  out  under 
glass  in  cold  houses,  and  also  to  their  usefulness  as 
pot  plants  for  various  purposes  of  house  decoration. 
Though  I  have  not  much  experience  of  the  particular 
variety  in  question,  I  at  one  time  used  to  pot  up  a  few 
dozens  of  the  old  S.  crassifolia  and  S.  c.  cordifolia 
purpurea  early  in  the  autumn,  for  the  purposes  of 
entrance  hall  and  vestibule  decoration,  and  grand 
objects  they  were. 

The  best  bit  of  decoration  for  effect  for  this  purpose 
that  I  ever  saw,  was  produced  with  half-a-dozen 
large  plants  of  these  large-leaved  Saxifrages,  large 
forced  plants  of  the  old  Spirrea  aruncus,  and  plants  of 
Solomon’s  Seal,  with  a  few  cool  greenhouse  Ferns 
interspersed.  The  large  panicles  of  bright  rosy  purple 
flowers  of  the  Saxifrages  formed  a  quiet  but  very 
pleasing  harmony  with  the  feathery  plumes  of  creamy 
white  flowers  of  the  Spirreas  and  the  graceful  arching 
stems  with  their  many  pendent,  bell-like,  and  greenish 
white  flowers  of  the  Solomon’s  Seal. 

The  Saxifrages  were  potted  up  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  pots  plunged  to  their  rims,  in  a  shaded  position, 
and  left  there  till  the  plants  had  recovered  somewhat 
from  the  disturbance  ;  they  were  then  moved  into  an 
unheated  Peach-house  to  bring  out  the  flowers.  They 
will  bear  slight  forcing,  but  it  must  be  very  slight, 
otherwise  the  flower  scapes  will  be  drawn  up  weakly, 
and  the  flowers  be  of  a  pale  washy  colour. 

Two  other  good  hardy  plants  which  I  used  to  pot 
up  and  use  for  the  same  purpose,  are  the  Lenten  Roses 
(Helleborus  atrorubens  and  H.  orientalis).  The  flowers 
of  the  latter  are  much  improved  by  being  brought  out 
under  glass  in  a  cold  house  ;  they  come  with  much  less 
green  in  them,  and  what  does  remain  of  that  colour  is 
very  much  toned  down  to  a  soft  pea-green,  and  gives 
to  the  flowers  a  more  pleasing  appearance  than  when 
flowered  in  the  open  borders.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
wealth  of  beautiful  and  most  useful  things  for  pot  work 
there  is  among  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  if  they 
were  only  known. 

Were  I  gardening  for  my  own  pleasure  I  would  have 
a  large  cold  house  specially  constructed  with  rock- 
work,  &c.,  inside,  suitable  for  these  hardy  plants,  and 
into  which  I  could  draft  such  things  as  Saxifrages, 
Anemones,  Spiraeas,  Poeonies,  Primulas,  Liliums,  and 
other  bulbous  plants  and  gems  of  the  hardy  border. 
The  grand  displays  that  could  be  made  with  these 
plants  alone  through  the  early  months  of  the  year  could 
not  be  surpassed  by  the  displays  made  by  their  more 
aristocratic  compeers  of  the  stove  and  greenhouse,  nor 
for  the  wealth  and  quiet  beauty  of  their  flowers. — 
J.  Kipling . 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 

The  Spout,  John  Lambert. 

In  your  issue  for  January  25th  (p.  328)  you  give  an 
illustration  of  Mr.  Molyneux’s  fine  stand  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  at  the  Chiswick  Chrysanthemum  Conference 
in  November  last.  You  also  mention  the  six  best  or 
finest  incurved  blooms  in  the  stand,  giving  Golden 
Queen  of  England  as  one  of  them,  and  for  that  sort 
Mr.  Molyneux  received  a  Certificate.  I  think  it  only 
fair  that  it  should  be  known  that  this  particular 
flower  was  not  grown  from  a  Golden  Queen  of  England 
at  all,  but  from  the  sport  called  John  Lambert,  which 
is  being  sent  out  this  year  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Maiden¬ 
head. 

Mr.  Molyneux  wrote  me,  saying  “  Good  judges 
have  said,  '  that  is  the  best  Golden  Queen  of  England  I 
have  ever  seen,’  and  I  think  the  same,  and  shall  stick 
to  it  for  that  variety.  It  incurves  so  well,  and  is  such 
a  deep  colour.”  Now,  was  the  sport  likely  to  have 
been  certificated  if  Golden  Queen  of  England  could  be 
grown  and  shown  like  that  bloom?  If  it  could  there 
would  be  no  need  of  any  improvement  on  it.  But  all 
good  growers  for  exhibition  know  what  a  poor,  pale, 
loose  flat  flower  Golden  Queen  of  England  is,  and  how 
seldom  anyone  can  cut  a  good  show  bloom  of  it. 

This  sport,  John  Lambert,  is  fixed,  and  has  been 
shown  by  me  for  three  years.  This  last  season  it 
figured  in  seven  first-prize  stands,  open  to  all,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Cup  stand  at  Sheffield  against  Mr.  Parker, 
the  champion.  At  this  show  Mr.  Parker’s  Emily  Dale 
or  Golden  Queen  of  England  was  fetched,  I  hear,  and 
put  by  the  side  of  this  sport,  and  Mr.  Udale  acknow¬ 
ledged  there  was  a  difference  in  them.  Those  who  saw 
it  growing  here  last  season  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I 
say— that  it  is  quite  as  deep,  as  well  incurved,  as  large, 
if  not  larger  than  Lord  Alcester,  its  parent ;  and  nearly 
every  flower,  like  the  last-named  variety,  is  fit  for 
exhibition.  —John  Lambert,  Onslow,  Shrewsbury. 

- — >X-c- - 

BUD  DROPPING  IN  PEACH 

HOUSES. 

“Stirling”  (p.  358)  very  seasonably  draws  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  to  the 
fact  of  the  more  than  usually  prevalent  castiug  of  buds 
of  Peaches  this  season.  I  say  very  seasonably  calls  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  this  fact,  because  to  many 
young  beginners  in  Peach  forcing,  the  wholesale  shed¬ 
ding  of  the  flower-buds  is  a  mystery,  and  is  a  source  of 
considerable  perplexity  and  doubt  as  to  how  they 
should  act  in  the  matter.  Having  their  attention, 
however,  called  to  the  facts  thus  early,  and  some  of  the 
principal  causes  of  bud  dropping  pointed  out  to  them, 
they  will  know  betimes  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid 
during  the  present  season’s  forcing  of  both  early  and 
late  houses  of  Peaches,  and  so  guard  against  the  evil  as 
much  as  possible. 

To  the  old  Peach  forcer  the  trees  casting  their  flower 
buds  is  no  new  thing  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  stated  that  it 
is  a  regular  accompaniment  of  early  forcing  to  a  more 
or  less  degree  every  season.  I  have  been  forcing  the 
same  houses,  and  in  one  of  them  the  same  trees,  for 
twenty-two  years,  and  have  experienced  the  disorder  to 
a  more  or  less  extent  every  year,  but  always  most  in 
the  earliest  forced  house,  slightly  so  in  the  mid-season 
one,  but  none  whatever  in  our  two  latest  houses.  In 
only  one  season  of  the  twenty-two  have  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose,  within  a  few  dozens  at  most,  the 
crop  of  fruit  in  the  earliest  forced  house,  through 
this  persistent  dropping  of  the  flower  buds. 

Some  varieties  are  more  prone  than  others  to  hud- 
casting.  The  worst  with  which  I  have  had  experience 
are  the  old  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  the  Early  Mig- 
nonne,  and  perhaps  the  very  worst  of  all  is  that 
excellent  and  early  variety,  Hales’  Early.  Experienced 
Peach  forcers  differ  as  to  the  principal  or  primary  cause 
of  the  wholesale  bud-dropping,  but  all  are  agreed  that 
over  dryness  at  the  root  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it, 
and  no  doubt  this  is,  in  a  good  many  cases,  the  princi¬ 
pal  contributory,  if  not  primary  cause. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  drought  at  the  root 
is  the  primary  cause,  and  will,  in  all  cases,  account  for 
bud  dropping,  otherwise  how  is  it  that  Hales’  Early 
will  persistently  drop  the  greater  percentage  of  its  buds 
every  year,  and  yet  the  border  in  which  it  is  growing 
is  kept  thoroughly  soaked  with  water  from  the  time 
forcing  begins  till  the  time  again  comes  round  for 
closing  the  house  to  begin  the  process  ?  Or,  how  is  it 
that  we  are  never  troubled  with  bud-dropping  in  our 
latest  houses,  where  the  trees  are  as  liable  and  subject 
to  dryness  at  the  roots  as  are  those  in  the  early  forced 


house  ?  Again,  we  hardly  ever  see  Nectarines  casting 
their  buds,  no  matter  how  dry  the  borders  may  be;  at 
least,  this  i3  my  experience  of  Nectarines.  My 
experience  in  Peach  forcing  is,  that  the  worst  cases  of 
bud  dropping  are  mostly  confined  to  the  early  forced 
trees,  and  is  most  prevalent  after  hot  and  dry  summers. 
From  very  close  observation  and  careful  notes  of  the 
same  made  from  year  to  year  in  trying  to  find  out 
the  true  cause,  l  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
disorder  must  be  put  down  to  a  too  early  ripening  of 
the  wood,  followed  by  the  too  early  and  premature 
shedding  of  the  leaves,  leaving  the  fruit  buds  in  a  too 
fully  developed,  but  not  perfectly  matured  state.  In 
this  condition  the  trees  have  to  go  through  a  state  of 
semi-rest  and  dormancy  of  far  too  long  a  period,  and 
through  this  cause  the  too  developed  fruit  buds  become 
partly  dried  up  at  their  base,  possibly  through  an 
insufficiency  of  sap  circulating  through  the  branches, 
and  then  the  evil  of  bud-dropping  is  set  up  long  before 
the  time  again  comes  round  for  forcing  the  trees. 

When  this  time  arrives,  and  the  houses  are  again 
closed  for  forcing,  the  borders  receive  an  extra  soaking 
of  tepid  water,  and  the  trees  syringed  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  to  excite  them  into  action;  the  sap  gradually  rising 
from  the  roots,  rushes  through  the  branches,  slightly 
swelling  them  and  pushing  the  too  developed  flower 
buds  off,  because  they  have  lost  the  power  to  swell 
with  the  wood  in  response  to  the  rising  sap,  through 
being  partly  dried  up  and  half  dead  at  their  base. 

The  principal  contributory  causes  to  the  too  early 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  premature  shedding  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  resultant  bud  casting  are,  firstly,  the 
keeping  up  of  too  high  a  temperature  in  the  home  from 
the  time  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  to  the  time  the 
trees  shed  their  leaves  ;  secondly,  allowing  the  borders 
to  become  too  dry  through  the  same  period  of  time  ; 
and  thirdly,  all  >wing  re  1-spi  ler  to  get  a  foot-hold  and 
have  its  own  way  too  much  amongst  the  leaves,  which 
is  sure  to  end  in  the  premature  loss  of  foliage. 

The  remedies  and  preventatives  are  to  have  at  the  out¬ 
set  the  borders  made  of  a  good  sound  calcareous  loam  rest¬ 
ing  on  ample  drainage,  and  the  soil  to  be  well  consolidated 
about  the  roots  :  indeed,  the  more  firmly  rammed  down 
the  better,  as  loose  borders  encourage  a  too  vigorous 
growth  of  willow-like  shoots,  and  it  is  always  the 
thickest  and  strongest-looking  of  the  shoots  that  cast 
the  most  buds.  Keep  the  borders  in  one  uniform  state 
of  moisture,  more  especially  after  the  last  fruit  is 
gathered,  till  the  trees  are  again  started  for  forcing. 
The  temperature  of  the  houses  should  also  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  from  the  time  the  fruit  commences 
ripening  to  its  finish,  that  is,  as  cool  as  is  consistent 
with  the  perfect  ripening  and  finishing  off  of  the  fruit ; 
and  to  have  it  of  high-class  flavour,  abundance  of  air  is 
necessary  on  all  favourable  occasions. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  all  the  air  possible 
should  be  put  on,  and  kept  so  night  and  day  to  as  late 
a  period  as  possible,  aud  the  absence  of  frost  at  night  will 
allow.  To  keep  the  trees  clean  and  free  from  insect  pests, 
they  should  be  syringed  constantly  twice  a  day,  save  when 
in  bloom,  and  the  trees  are  ripening  off  their  fruit  ; 
should  red-spider  get  a  foot-liold  it  should  be  rigorously 
dealt  with  and  dislodged  with  insecticides  before  it  has 
time  to  do  any  harm  to  the  leaves— in  short,  everything 
should  be  done  to  keep  the  trees  clean  and  in  a  healthy 
state,  and  the  leaves  encouraged  to  hang  on  the  trees 
as  long  as  possible.  When  these  latter  do  fall,  make  a 
practice  of  root  lifting  and  re-planting,  if  not  every  year, 
at  least  every  two  years,  more  especially  those  trees 
that  show  a  tendency  to  grossness  and  make  too  thick 
shoots.  By  this  latter  practice  I  have  reduced  bud¬ 
casting  in  our  early  houses  to  a  minimum,  and  although 
this  year  we  are  troubled  with  it  a  little  more  than 
usual  on  the’variety  Hales’  Early,  we  shall,  if  all  goes 
well  through  the  stoning  period,  still  have  more  than  a 
full  crop  of  fruit  on  it. 

If  the  foregoing  points  of  culture  be  attended  to, 
bud-casting  will  be  reduced  to  a  point  that  should  cause 
no  uneasiness  to  the  Peach  forcer  ;  though  he  may 
expect  to  have  a  certain  percentage  fall  every  year,  he 
will  yet  have  more  than  a  full  crop  left. 

I  quite  agree  with  “Stirling”  that  it  is  an  evil  to 
stifle  Peach  houses  with  “  Mums’’  or  any  other  plants, 
and  which  should  be  avoided  where  possible,  but  alas, 
in  how  many  private  places  is  it  possible  to  avoid  it? 
Nevertheless  I  do  not  think  filling  Peach  houses  with 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  autumn  has  anything  to  do 
with  bud-casting,  for,  as  before  stated,  we  are  only 
troubled  with  it  in  our  earliest  house  to  any  very  great 
extent,  and  into  which  a  Chrysanthemum  is  never 
placed,  whilst  our  two  latest  houses  are  crammed  with 
them,  and  in  these  the  Peach  trees  hardly  ever  cast  a 
bud.—/.  Kipling. 
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The  Rev.  G.  Jeans  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Florists’  Flowers. — V. 

“Form,  considered  absolutely,  possesses  a  double 
origin  of  beauty ;  its  two  branches  being,  as  in  so  many 
instances,  in  apparent  contrast  with  each  other.  The 
two  branches  are  Unity  and  Variety.  And  these 
should  be  always  combined,  the  rather  because  the 
combinations  they  admit  of  are  unlimited.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  either  branch  should  be  considered  more 
essential  than  the  other,  but  in  proportion  as  in  any 
flower  or  variety  the  value  of  one  is  increased,  the 
other  may  recede  and  give  way,  without  being  entirely 
obliterated  ;  as  in  flowers  of  the  disc  or  the  cupped 
form,  unity  is  the  leading  property  ;  in  the  composite 
forms,  as  the  Fuchsia  or  the  Ixia,  variety  takes  the 
lead. 

“  By  Unity  is  meant  the  singleness  of  idea  presented 
to  the  mind,  whereby  the  impression  becomes  definite 
and  clear,  not  being  distracted  by  contending  claims, 
nor  divided  among  many  :  as  a  cup  formed  of  petals  in 
contradistinction  to  six  equal  and  separate  petals, 
without  the  combining  and  controlling  idea  of  a  cup. 
When  applied  to  an  outline,  it  means  the  appearance 
when  that  outline  is  one  and  unbroken,  as  in  the 
circular  form  of  a  Petunia. 

“Its  contrary  is  produced — 

“In  idea,  when  a  flower  consists  of  a  plurality  of 
like  and  equal  parts  not  uniting  to  form  one  idea, 
and  especially  if  those  parts  are  circular,  as  in  the 
Veronica. 

“  In  outline  (1),  by  the  occurrence  of  an  interval, 
either  by  a  breach  of  continuity  in  the  substance,  as  in 
the  flower  of  the  Arum ,  causing  an  effect  like  the  loss 
of  a  guard-leaf  in  a  Carnation,  or  by  a  separation 
between  the  parts  which  compose  it,  as  in  the  petals 
of  the  Night-scented  Stock.  To  this  may  be  referred 
the  broken  edging  in  a  Picotee,  and  broken  lacing  in  a 
Pink  ;  (2),  or  by  an  abrupt  change,  either  of  kind, 
from  a  straight  line  to  a  curve,  or  from  a  curve  to  a 
straight  line,  as  in  the  Pea-blossom  ;  or  of  direction,  as 
when  two  straight  lines  terminate  in  a  point,  as  in  the 
pointed  petals  of  the  Narcissus. 

1  ‘  By  Variety,  when  combined  with  unity  (for 
simply  considered,  it  needs  no  explanation),  is  meant 
the  comprising  many  ideas  under  one — that  the  unity 
is  not  a  dry  unit. 

‘ ;  When  applied  to  an  outline,  it  means  the  appearance 
when  the  line  is  flowing  and  continuous,  yet  constantly 
changing  ;  such  is  a  curve,  as  in  the  circular  blossom 
of  the  Convolvulus,  or  a  succession  of  segments  of 
curves,  themselves  arranged  in  a  curve  in  the  same 
plane,  as  in  the  circle  composed  of  lobes  in  the  Phlox 
or  the  Verbena  ;  or  in  the  more  complicated  outline 
composed  of  curves  and  lines  in  different  planes,  as  in 
the  Fuchsia. 

“When  applied  to  the  contents  of  an  outline,  it 
again  explains  itself,  and  is  fulfilled  when  all  is  not 
same  or  self,  but  varied  -with  diverse  forms  and 
colours. 

“Now  with  regard  to  the  influence  which  these  two 
sources  of  beauty  exercise  upon  our  judgments.  First 
with[respect  to  Unity.  If  an  external  outline  be  broken, 
one  or  more  of  these  three  effects  will  be  produced  : 
either  it  will  convey  an  idea  of  imperfection,  that 
something  is  defective,  and  needs  to  be  filled  up,  as  in 
the  native  Pansy,  or  much  more  in  an  inferior  culti¬ 
vated  variety,  in  which  the  improvement  is  begun,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  making  the  defect  more  glaring 
by  shewing  how  it  may  be  removed. 

“Or,  if  the  parts  are  equal  and  similar,  as  in  the 
Iris,  the  flower  will  not  be  a  whole,  to  produce  one 
leading  idea  in  which  the  others  it  may  suggest  are 
contained,  but  will  be  broken  into  parts,  and  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  diminished  to  that  of  a  flower  of  the  size  of  one 
of  its  parts. 

“  Or  the  general  appearance  will  be  marred  by  the 
impression  of  roughness  and  harshness,  causing  to  the 
eye  a  sensation  analogous  to  that  communicated  to  the 
hand  by  its  passing  over  a  rough,  uneven  surface. 
This  is  exemplified  in  many  flowers,  even  in  the  Lily, 
and  still  more  in  the  ragged  edge  of  some  Pinks  and 
Carnations  ;  because  in  them  the  defect  is  in  such  close 
juxtaposition  with  the  means  of  its  cure — a  curve  in 
the  outline  of  the  petal  ;  and  this  curve  already  exists 
at  the  base  of  the  serrated  point.  It  always  gives  an 
idea  of  harshness. 

“It  is  not,  however,  always  that  these  defects  can 
be  expected  or  wished  to  be  removed  by  cultivation. 
In  the  Gladiolus ,  Iris,  Ixia,  and  others  they  are  of  the 


essence  of  the  form,  and  the  flower  would  quite  alter 
its  character  were  they  removed.  The  alteration,  if 
effected,  would  very  possibly  be  no  improvement,  and 
at  least  would  be  a  complete  transformation  of  the 
original.  When  this  is  the  case  the  flower  must  be 
content  to  take  a  lower  rank  with  such  as  are  incapable 
of  the  highest  assemblage  of  excellences,  but  will  not 
be  the  less  esteemed  for  the  qualities  it  does  possess. 
Nor  is  it  desirable  that  all  should  be  of  one  class. 

“Moreover,  in  some  of  this  class  the  primary  outline 
which  gives  the  leading  impression  of  the  flower  lies 
within  the  irregular  parts,  as  in  the  Tigridia,  the 
slightly  concave  disc  of  which  is  sufficiently  distinct, 
and  the  protruding  flaps  of  the  alternate  longer  petals 
overhang  its  edge,  and  sometimes  fall  down  from  it 
like  the  lappets  of  a  lady’s  head-dress  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Owing  to  this,  the  flimsy  substance  of 
the  outer  portion  of  the  longer  petals  is  no  fault. 

“  Nor  is  unity  altogether  lost  in  any  of  these  flowers, 
except  in  such  as  contain  a  primary  division  of  the 
corolla  into  two  or  more  like  and  equal  parts,  as  the 
Iris  does,  and  many  smaller  flowers,  as  the  Veronica 
instanced  above,  in  which  the  parts  are  circular,  and 
therefore  complete  in  themselves.  This  quality,  there¬ 
fore,  is  most  essential  to  the  flower  as  a  whole,  and 
should  accordingly  be  always  more  or  less  found  under 
the  general  outline. 

“Next  let  us  consider  the  effect  of  Variety.  This 
is  even  more  essential  to  a  pleasing  form  than  unity  is. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  the  substance,  while  unity  is  the  form 
in  which  that  substance  should  be  presented ;  for 
without  it  the  ideas  suggested  can  be  at  best  but 
scanty  ;  and  it  is  by  a  succession  of  ideas  that  pleasur¬ 
able  emotions  are  excited  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
variety,  though  ever  so  charming,  if  not  included  in 
one  leading  impression,  will  be  desultory  and  uncon¬ 
nected, — there  will  be  a  break  in  the  current  of  thought, 
and  the  result  will  be  harsh  and  disagreeable. 

“  It  may  consist  in  forms,  or  numbers,  or  colours,  or 
in  any  combinations  of  these.  We  have  here  princi¬ 
pally  to  deal  with  the  first,  with  some  remarks  on  the 
second. 

“  In  the  general  or  primary  outline,  variety  arising 
from  form  can  only  be  considered  an  element  of  beauty 
when  it  is  easy  and  flowing.  To  explain  which,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  make  clear  the  difference  in  the 
effects  of  straight  lines  and  curves,  and  the  characteristic 
effects  of  these  are  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 

“A  straight  line  is  one  the  direction  of  which  is 
always  the  same,  whence  its  effect  is  to  accumulate 
force  upon  a  point.  And  the  impression  produced  by 
it  will  be  asperity,  brilliance  and  power.  A  straight 
line  by  itself  gives  no  idea  but  that  of  simple  pro¬ 
gression,  as  in  the  stem  or  bole  of  a  plant,  and  in  the 
subject  of  the  present  inquiry  can  never  be  of  a  length 
sufficient  to  require  further  notice.  But  there  are  two 
positions  in  combination,  in  which  it  has  considerable 
power  over  the  appearance  of  flowers,  illustrating  what 
has  been  said  of  its  impression — namely,  when  grouped 
in  clusters  radiating  from  a  centre  in  the  form  which 
painters  call  ‘  a  glory  ’ ;  and  contrariwise,  when  two  or 
more  of  them  terminate  in  a  point  or  angle  outwards. 
Both  these  forms  are  often  very  effective  in  a  subor¬ 
dinate  outline,  though  either,  if  prominent,  would  be  a 
marked  defect  in  the  principal  one. 

“  Lines  radiating  from  a  centre  are  found  in  many 
markings  of  flowers,  as  in  the  eye  of  a  Pansy,  the  colour 
of  an  Auricula  (in  which  they  resemble  the  streamings 
in  the  arch  of  an  aurora  horealis),  and  the  pencillings  of 
the  black  petals  of  a  Pelargonium.  Nor  is  it  of  much 
consequence  whether  those  lines,  if  they  are  mere  lines, 
are  strictly  straight,  or,  as  is  more  common,  wavy  and 
involved  ;  they  are  more  forcible  if  straight,  and  more 
feeble  if  curved,  but  are  for  the  most  part  subject  to  the 
same  remarks.  In  all  cases  the  ideas  suggested  by  this 
form  must  be  completely  subordinate  to  that  of  some 
other  in  which  it  is  included,  or  it  will  give  an  idea  of 
coarseness,  as  in  a  veiny  Pelargonium,  or  of  harshness, 
as  in  a  very  narrow-striped  Carnation. 

“  Straight  lines  running  outwards  to  a  centre,  that  is, 
meeting  in  an  angular  point,  are  not  infrequent  in  the 
principal  outline  of  many  natural  flowers,  as  in  the 
pointed  petal  of  the  Auricula  or  Dahlia.  In  such 
cases  it  is  invariably  a  fault,  although  in  flowers 
destitute  of  high  properties,  as  the  Cineraria,  the 
defect  is  lessened  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  importance 
of  the  single  bloom. 

“Sometimes  a  floral  disc  is  made  up  of  florets,  as 
in  the  natural  single  Chrysanthemum  and  Cineraria, 
in  which  case,  the  outline  being  formed  of  the  ends  of 
the  florets  or  petals,  if  any  character  is  expected  to  be 
attained  in  the  individual  blossoms,  the  angular  points 
must  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  present 


state  of  the  latter  flower,  the  general  outline  being 
rather  that  of  the  entire  bloom  of  the  whole  plant,  the 
minute  appearance  of  each  particular  blossom  becomes 
secondary,  and  the  starry  outline  is  less  of  a  defect. 

‘  ‘  But  even  in  the  general  outline,  absolute  perfection 
in  getting  rid  of  this  appearance  is  in  many  flowers 
certainly  not  to  be  wished.  The  resulting  appearance 
would  be  tame,  from  the  want  of  a  foil  to  call  attention 
to  the  beauty  of  the  more  perfect  part  of  the  form. 
This  would  be  especially  the  case  in  the  Auricula. 
Small  processes  in  the  way  of  points  to  the  petals  are 
clearly  serviceable  to  the  general  appearance,  though 
lobes  produce  the  same  effect  in  a  less  objectionable 
way.  In  a  subordinate  position,  a  distinct  star,  or  a 
starry  appearance,  would  have  all  its  lively  effect, 
without  involving  the  charge  of  roughness. 

“A  curve  is  a  line  the  direction  of  which  is  deflected 
at  every  point  according  to  a  fixed  law,  whence  its  effect 
is  to  disperse  instead  of  concentrating  force.  The  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  it  will  be  that  of  gracefulness  and 
gentleness. 

“  Curve  lines  are  of  two  kinds,  of  single  and  of 
compound  curvature  ;  the  former  being  those  of  which 
the  flexure  is  always  in  one  direction,  as  the  circle, 
ellipse,  and  others.  The  latter  are  those  which  are 
not  always  concave  towards  the  same  parts,  but  the 
curvature  is  in  alternately  opposite  directions,  or  such 
as  that  a  straight  line  might  meet  them  in  more  points 
than  two.  The  quilled  form  is  an  instance  of  it. 
Curves  of  high  mathematical  complexity  of  both  kinds 
are  found  in  flowers.  The  hyperbola  is  represented  by 
the  blossom  of  the  Arum.  In  the  detached  petal  of  a 
good  Tulip,  and  in  some  other  flowers,  the  two  portions 
of  the  outline  divided  by  the  axis  or  line  of  symmetry 
are  asymtotes  to  each  other  and  to  the  axis. 

“  The  general  outline  of  trumpet  and  of  bell  flowers 
is  commonly  of  double  curvature.  So  is  that  of  some 
disc  flowers.  And  wThen,  as  in  the  best  varieties  of  the 
Polyanthus,  the  segments  are  small  and  equal,  and 
symmetrically  arranged  upon  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  they  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  effective 
of  all. 

“  The  circle  is  the  curve  which,  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  encloses  the  greatest  space,  and  therefore,  for  a 
containing  outline,  it  is  theoretically  the  most  perfect, 
and  must  ever  stand  the  highest  in  reference  to  its 
capabilities.  Its  diameter,  moreover,  being  in  all 
directions  equal  to  itself,  it  has  nothing  to  attract  the 
eye  to  one  part  rather  than  to  another,  but  all  is 
equable.  These  properties  belong  to  no  other  curve, 
and  therefore  it  possesses  advantages  for  a  general 
outline  which  no  other  possesses. 

“It  does  not,  however,  from  thence  follow  that  a 
circle  is  one  plane,  or  presenting  a  flat  surface,  is  the 
most  perfect.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  say,  a  priori 
that  the  spherical  form  which  presents  a  circle  in  every 
direction  would  be  superior.  "Whether  in  any  given 
instance  it  is  so,  will  depend  on  several  considerations, 
as  the  characteristic  of  the  flower,  the  form  and 
disposition  of  its  colours,  hnd  in  part  also  on  its  size. 
What  is  invariable  is,  that  the  circle,  abstractedly 
speaking,  must  take  the  first  place  among  curves  for  a 
primary  outline,  as  will  be  admitted  at  once  on  com¬ 
paring  a  circular  with  an  oblong  Pansy. 

“In  secondary  outlines  the  oval  is  often  better  than 
the  circle,  because  completeness  is  in  them  not 
unfrequently  out  of  place,  as  being  an  element  of 
separation,  not  of  union  ;  and  the  want  of  fullness  and 
completeness  in  a  figure  disposes  the  eye  to  connect  it 
with  surrounding  objects  to  make  up  what  is  wanting. 

“  To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  difference  in  the  im¬ 
pressions  produced  by  straight  lines  and  curves.  A 
straight  line  concentrates  its  force  in  one  direction,  and 
produces  the  idea  of  pungency  and  sharpness.  In 
following  a  curve,  the  direction  of  the  eye  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  change,  and  therefore  no  accumulation 
takes  place  ;  and  as  the  change  can  never  be  abrupt, 
the  perception  arising  from  it  is  one  of  smoothness, 
softness,  and  elegance.  Hence  curves  alone  are  suited 
to  the  general  outline,  because  the  general  notion  of 
beauty  must  be  one  of  softness  ;  while  a  moderate 
amount  of  straight  lines,  and  of  angles  produced  by 
them,  are  effective  in  contained  figures;  and  to  reverse 
this,  is  an  analogous  mistake  to  that  made  by  Petruchio 
in  offering  his  mistress  mustard  instead  of  beef.” 
Erratum. — At  p.  376,  in  the  third  line  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  in  the  second  column,  for  “preventing”  read 
“  presenting”. 

Florists  in  a  Flurry. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  if  we  take  Mr.  “  Fail-play  ”  as 
our  guide,  as  florists  we  should  very  soon  be  landed  in 
flurry,  fluster,  and  muddle.  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
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he  grasps  the  true  idea  of  a  florist  as  I  understand  it, 
following  humbly  in  the  wake  of  those  high  priests  of 
floriculture,  past  and  present,  to  whom  he  alludes. 
Not,  however,  that  those  cultured  ones  have  poured 
any  indignation  upon  his  head,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed.  They  say,  rather,  “Poor  ‘Fairplay’!  If 
he  were  only  a  little  more  enlightened.  If  he  had  been 
but  a  more  diligent  student  of  the  canons  of  high  art, 
of  the  aesthetics  of  floriculture,  and  had  given  his  mind 
less  to  humouring  the  vitiated  tastes  of  the  unthinking 
multitude,  he  would  sing  a  sweeter  song.”  What 
heresy  will  he  be  promulgating  next,  I  wonder  1 
Witness  the  grief  that  it  causes  him — measure  the 
tears  which  he  sheds  as  he  thinks  of  the  recognised 
leaders  in  floriculture  actually  “standing  up  for  the 
hard-and-fast  floricultural  lines  of  half  a  century  ago, 
apparently  deaf  and  blind  to  the  movement  (the  down¬ 
ward  grade)  going  on  around  us.”  Good  gracious  ! 
What  else  should  they  do  unless  they  want  to  be 
drummed  out  of  the  regiment  ? 

The  laws  that  govern  florists’  flowers  are  as  those 
that  regulated  the  Medes  and  Persians —they  alter  not ; 
but  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  put  the  matter  so  admirably 
in  The  Gardening  World,  on  January  11th,  that 
anything  I  could  say  on  the  subject  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  “  Fairplay”  intimates  that  the  true  florist  will 
cease  out  of  the  land  because  of  his  want  of  “expan¬ 
siveness.”  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  words,  that  unless 


to  set  up  as  a  philosopher  nor  a  teacher  ;  I  merely  put 
my  views  forward  in  contrast  to  those  of  “  Fairplay,” 
and  leave  your  readers  to  judge.  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  had  no  intention  of  reviving  the  controversy 
as  to  the  classification  of  yellow-ground  Carnations.  I 
said  my  say,  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  thereto  until 
the  proposal  takes  definite  shape.  If  either  of  the 
Carnation  societies  think  fit  to  institute  classes  for 
yellow  grounds,  generally,  at  the  next  exhibitions,  I 
shall  ask  leave  to  criticise  their  arrangements. 
Probably  there  is  no  chance  of  anything  being  done 
this  year. 

But,  as  a  tentative  experiment,  they  might  well 
make  a  separate  class  for  yellow  seifs,  and  leave 
the  judges  to  determine  what  is  yellow  and  what  is 
not.  Only,  mark  you,  if  self  flowers  are  to  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  florists’  flowers — to  which,  much  as  I 
admire  them,  I  contend  they  have  no  claim — a  definite 
and  absolute  standard  must  be  fixed  whereby  they  may 
be  judged.  The  idea  of  taking  Polly  this  or  Tommy 
that  of  this  year  as  the  standard  of  next  year,  and  so 
on  ad  libitum,  seems  to  me  absurd  as  well  as  unprece¬ 
dented.  A  self  flower  has  form  and  colour,  and  that  is 
all,  so  there  need  be  no  dificulty  in  framing  an  intelli¬ 
gible  law  for  the  judges  to  administer. 

To  bring  this  rigmarole  to  a  conclusion  I  would  say 
that  some  of  your  correspondents  seem  to  have  a  con¬ 
fused  idea  as  to  what  is  meant  by  a  “florist.”  In  the 


Isles  ;  but  gardens  and  meadows  on  the  mainland  will 
soon  be  aglow  with  myriads  of  this  popular  class  of 
flowers.  We  give  an  illustration  of  some  of  the 
smaller,  yet  beautiful,  and  withal  interesting  kinds. 
In  the  upper  left  hand  corner  is  Narcissus  Macleaii, 
classed  as  one  of  the  magnicoronate  hybrids.  It  was 
introduced  from  France  as  early  as  1819,  and  has  long 
been  considered  a  natural  hybrid.  The  perianth  is 
white,  and  the  trumpet  bright  yellow.  The  two  central 
flowers  of  the  figure  represent  N.  odorus,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  smaller  kinds  for  pot  work  on 
account  of  its  bright  yellow,  sweet-scented  flowers, 
from  one  to  four  of  which  are  borne  on  a  scape.  The 
long  segments  are  wedge  shaped  at  the  base,  and  do 
not  overlap  like  those  of  its  equally  well-known  variety 
N.  o.  rugulosus. 

An  exceedingly  graceful  and  pretty  form  is 
Narcissus  triandrus  calathinus  (fig.  3  of  the  illus¬ 
tration).  The  whole  flower  is  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  type  by  the  corona  being 
nearly  as  long  as  the  segments,  and  cup  shaped.  In 
the  lower  right  hand  corner  is  N.  minor,  a  sub-species 
of  the  common  Daffodil  (N.  Pseudo-Narcissus).  The 
wide,  deeply  lobed  and  crenate,  yellow  corona  of  this 
form  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  this  little 
Daffodil.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  for  the  use  of  the  accompanying 
illustration. 


Small  Daffodils  : — 1,  N.  Macleaii  ;  2,  N.  odorus  ;  3,  N.  triandrus  calathinus  ;  4,  N.  minor. 


he  immediately  secedes  from  his  true  mission  in  the 
floricultural  world  as  a  purist,  a  teacher,  a  leader,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  reverent  loving  student  of  nature 
and  art,  and  descends  headlong  to  the  lower  level  of  a 
mere  nurseryman  catering  for  the  whims  and  “  fancies  ” 
of  the  oipolloi,  he  will  speedily  be  blotted  out  of  exis¬ 
tence  and  even  remembrance.  Not  that  the  florist 
despises  the  nurseryman.  He  strives  hard,  and  with 
some  success,  to  benefit  his  fellow  man  and  fellow 
woman,  and  himself.  He  takes  the  litter  from  the 
floris-  s  seed  bed  and  distributes  it  among  the  multitude, 
gladdening  the  eyes  and  refreshing  the  noses  of  the 
toilers  and  moilers,  with  what  to  them  are  as  the 
gems  of  creation.  Your  florist  proper  does  not  care 
twopence  for  public  sentiment,  but  neither  does  he 
bury  his  head  in  the  sands  of  protest.  He  goes  on 
working  up  to  the  standards  which  have  been  placed 
before  him,  and  according  to  the  canons  that  have  been 
laid  down  for  him.  The  standards  do  not  change  from 
year  to  year,  as  some  appear  to  think,  but  the  florist 
from  year  to  year  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
types  of  perfection  which  have  been  set  before  him  by 
the  masters  of  old. 

And  so  I  rejoice  that  the  editor  is  reprinting  the 
essays^  of  the  Rev,  George  Jeans,  although  I  admit, 
with  “Fairplay,”  that  they  are  somewhat  abstruse,  and 
require  careful  and  thoughtful  study.  I  desire  neither 


ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  may  be  one  who 
grows  or  sells,  or  even  manufactures  flowers,  natural 
or  artificial.  We  want  Florist  with  a  capital  F  when 
we  sp>eak  of  “the  high  priests  of  floriculture,”  the 
scientific  workers  who  are  governed  by  laws,  properties 
and  ideas — and  “hobbies,”  if  you  like.  I  am  loath  to 
ask  the  Editor  for  more  space  vdierein  to  follow  up  this 
subject  when  he  has  so  much  more  generally  interesting 
matter  to  the  fore.  As  a  rule,  the  horticultural  press 
turns  up  its  collective  noses  at  the  Florist.  He  is  to 
them  “  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable,”  and  they  shunt  him 
out  of  their  columns  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Editor 
of  The  Gardening  World  shows  them  a  more 
excellent  way,  and  takes  compassion  upon  the  despised 
Florist.  I  almost  believe  he  is  a  Florist  himself — with 
a  capital  F,  if  you  please.  If,  therefore,  I  ask  per¬ 
mission  on  some  future  occasion  to  attempt  to  show 
that  the  florist  is  not  altogether  out  of  touch  with 
public  sentiment  and  the  environments  of  the  day,  and 
that  his  work  is  not  w'holly  unprofitable  even  in  the 
commercial  sense,  he  may  not  say  me  nay.  — E.  Ranger 
Johnson.  _  , 

GROUP  OF  THE  SMALLER 

DAFFODILS. 

Narcissi  flowers  have  been  taken  to  the  London 
markets  in  tons  for  many  weeks  past  from  the  Scilly 


PRIMULAS  AT  FARNHAM 

ROYAL. 

Whilst  many  of  Mr.  J.  James’  old  friends  have  been 
pleased  to  find,  after  a  long  absence,  that  he  has  once 
more  been  appointed  on  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  they  will  all  the  same  be 
gratified  to  learn  that,  in  comparative  retirement  at 
Farnham  Royal,  he  has  by  no  means  been  ignoring  the 
culture  of  these  beautiful  florists’  flowers,  which  were 
produced  with  such  success  at  Isleworth.  At  Woodside, 
Farnham  Royal,  some  500  feet  run  of  first-rate  span- 
houses,  situate  on  a  warm  southerly  aspect,  and  in  pure 
light  and  air,  offers  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
the  production  of  plants  in  numbers  ;  and  therefore  we 
found,  on  a  recent  visit,  some  1,000  or  1,200  Primulas 
in  full  bloom,  2,700  Cinerarias,  in  good-sized  pots, 
promising  to  make  in  six  or  eight  weeks  hence  one  of- 
the  finest  shows  of  this  beautiful  spring  flower  to  be 
found  in  the  kingdom  ;  several  hundreds  of  that  strain 
of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  for  which  Mr.  James  has  for 
the  past  thirty  years  been  famous,  and  hundreds  of 
Cyclamens  also,  blooming  later  than  is  the  case  with 
plants  about  London,  but  only  so  because  grown  for 
seed  production. 

Of  these,  the  strains  are  of  the  finest — indeed,  one  of 
the  blood-reds,  a  superb  variety  named  Faust,  is,  with- 
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out  exception,  the  largest-flowered  and  best-habited  of 
all  the  dark  reds  we  have  seen.  Our  notes  to-day, 
however,  chiefly  relate  to  Primulas,  which  seem  to 
exhibit  colours  so  clear  and  beautiful  out  in  the  country 
light.  Just  as  was  remarked  of  the  Blue  Primula  at 
Reading  last  week,  so  is  the  case  at  Farnham  Royal, 
the  colour  coming  out  with  remarkable  brightness  and 
beauty.  Londoners  never  see  the  blue  Primula  in  that 
exquisite  form  found  in  such  light  as  exists  at  Farnham 
Royal.  The  strain  is  of  the  very  best.  Double  Crimson 
and  Double  White— really  semi-double  forms,  wonder¬ 
fully  free — are  both  strikingly  effective  for  house 
decoration.  Some  of  the  blooms  of  the  former  have  a 
colour  which  resembles  port  wine,  it  is  so  deep.  Single 
blooms  of  these  gathered  and  wired  are  of  the  greatest 
value  for  bouquets,  as  also  are  the  whites.  For  pure 
whiteness  the  Fern-leaved  forms  are  not  to  be  excelled. 
It  does  seem  as  if  greater  purity  of  colour  and  size  of 
bloom,  allied  to  the  finest  quality,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Fern-leaved  section. 

The  old  Market  White,  still  largely  grown,  gives  some 
tinted  blooms  ;  but  the  greatest  purity  is  to  be  found 
in  Fern-leaved  flowers.  Of  these  Cannell’s  White 
Perfection,  Sutton’s  Purity,  and  Veitch’s  Snowflake  are 
truly  beautiful.  We  put  them  in  this  order  because 
the  first  has  the  deepest  coloured  foliage  ;  the  second 
intermediate  coloured  foliage  ;  and  the  latter  pale  green 
foliage,  and  yet  all  are  so  fine  and  good  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  say  which  is  best.  Woodside  Rose  is  a 
charming  variety,  the  flowers  large  and  self-coloured, 
deep  rosy  carmine  ;  the  white  does  not  fade.  Advance 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  red  section,  and  Sutton’s  Ruby 
King,  so  dwarf  and  compact,  gives  exceeding  rich  deep 
magenta  hue.  The  deep  hued  Madder,  or  blood-red 
forms  of  the  original  Chiswick  Red  are  of  the  very  best 
—deeper  coloured  and  more  densely  laid  with  perfect 
lemon  eyes  we  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  showing  that 
the  greatest  care  is  exercised  to  secure  strains  of  the 
best  only. 

One  novelty,  a  huge-flowered,  white,  Fern-leaved 
kind,  named  Woodside  Giant,  bids  fair  to  become  the 
progenitor  of  a  wonderful  strain  in  a  few  years.  Mary 
James  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  lilac-tinted  flowers. 
There  are  numerous  forms,  and  many  out  of  seedling 
crosses  which  will  bloom  even  later,  all  indicating  fine 
and  varied  flowers.  The  Woodside  Primulas  are  both 
of  the  best  strains,  and  are  well  grown.  It  is  a  pity 
the  plaoe  lies  so  far  out  of.  the  ordinary  track,  but 
when  visited  early  in  April,  the  Cinerarias  would 
furnish  an  ample  reward  to  visitors. 

• - -=•»£<-* - 
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Eucharis. 


Will  you  kindly  state  in  your  valuable  paper  how 
loig  it  would  take  the  Eucharis  Lily  to  make  its 
growth  in  bottom-heat  after  being  potted,  and  how 
long  it  would  require  in  the  bottom-heat  again  to  bring 
it  into  flower  after  being  rested! — J.  P.  [You  do  not 
state  the  present  condition  of  your  plant.  Taking  it, 
however,  for  granted  that  it  is  in  good  condition  at  the 
time  of  being  re-potted,  with  a  fair  amount  of  foliage 
upon  it,  it  would,  after  receiving  a  shift,  require  three 
or  four  months  to  make  a  good  substantial  growth  in  a 
moderate  bottom-heat  of  about  80°.  I  do  not  advise 
a  higher  average  for  bottom-heat ;  it  would  be  injurious 
rather  than  otherwise,  conducive,  probably,  to  rapid 
but  not  substantial  root  development.  I  have  grown 
Eucharis  myself  for  many  years  in  a  most  successful 
manner  without  any  bottom-heat  at  all,  and  but  little 
resting  either,  the  greatest  rest  being  given  after  the 
plant  has  done  the  hardest  work — viz  ,  that  of  pro¬ 
ducing  its  flower-spikes.  When  the  leaf-growth  is 
made,  with  no  appearance  of  others  pushing  up,  a  rather 
drier  atmosphere  and  less  water  at  the  root  (but  not  a 
lower  temperature)  would  tend  to  encourage  the  for¬ 
mation  of  flower-spikes.  Let  this  change  go  on  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  then  water  more  freely,  using  the 
syringe  also,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  (if  the  plant  is 
healthy)  the  flower-spikes  will  show  ;  add  four  more 
weeks  to  that  time  and  they  should  be  in  flower.  As  a 
caution,  I  would  add,  do  not  fall  into  the  too  frequent 
error  of  keeping  the  plant  in  a  colder  house  than  an 
ordinary  stove,  nor  in  that  of  drying  it  up  at  the  roots 
till  it  is  dust-dry.  I  can  almost  fancy  seeing  it 
growing  on  the  banks  of  its  native  stream,  the  Amazon— 
a  very  humid  atmosphere,  the  temperature  never  below 
that  of  our  ordinary  stoves,  but  often  much  above,  nor 
dry  at  the  root  either.  I  imagine  the  atmospheric 
condition  would  compensate  for  that  even  if  it  were  so. 


If  the  plant  were  more  studied  as  to  its  requirements, 
with  less  of  the  resting,  &c.,  which  some  accord  to  it, 
we  should  hear  far  less  of  that  present  dread  of 
Eucharis  growers— the  bulb  mite.  In  my  opinion,  bad 
cultivation  has  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  anything 
else. — Grapho.~\ 

Short-Top  Potatos. 

A  correspondent  enquired  the  other  day  with  respect 
to  good  sorts  of  short-top  Potatos  in  small  gardens.  I 
have  found  a  white  round,  named  Snowball,  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  of  this  type  I  have  seen.  The  tubers  are 
large,  of  first-quality,  but  somehow  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  become  widely  known,  and  there  is  very  little  of 
it  about,  and  yet  for  height  of  top  I  think  I  could  back 
it  against  any  other  early  short-top  kind  in  cultivation. 
Sharp’s  Albert  Victor  is,  I  think,  another  short-top 
variety,  but  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it.  The  fact 
is,  such  is  the  craze  for  large  crops  of  big  Potatos, 
gardeners  will  grow  only  what  sorts  are  productive. 
A  variety  like  Snowball  maybe  well  grown  in  rows  from 
20  ins.  to  24  ins.  apart,  and  will  in  small  gardens  give  a 
fine  crop,  whilst  coarse  growers  would  smother  every¬ 
thing  else  with  their  tall  haulm.  — A.  D. 

Helleborus  colchicus  coccineus. 

The  flowers  of  this  hardy  Hellebore  are  about  the  size 
of  the  well-known  and  beautiful  Helleborus  colchicus. 
The  broadly  ovate  and  bluntish  sepals  are  dark  purple, 
more  intensified  than  the  parent,  but  devoid  of  the 
glaucous  bloom  to  be  seen  on  the  parent,  and  which 
may  be  likened  to  that  of  some  varieties  of  Plums.  A 
plant  of  it  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

The  French  Gardeners’  Society  in  London. 
A  number  of  French  gardeners  in  England  some  time 
ago  formed  themselves  into  a  society  with  the  object  of 
establishing  cordial  relations  between  the  gardeners  in 
France  and  their  English  confreres.  The  results 
obtained  up  to  the  present  are  highly  satisfactory,  for 
young  men  have  already  been  placed  in  both  countries. 
Believing  that  many  English  gardeners  are  desirous  of 
sending  their  sons  to  the  Continent  to  learn  different 
modes  of  culture,  -etc.,  while  we  know  that  many 
French  nurserymen  and  gardeners  are  equally  desirous 
to  send  their  sons  to  England,  we  decided  at  our  last 
meeting  to  proceed  by  way  of  exchange,  thus — This 
society  will  undertake  to  place,  in  France,  a  young 
Englishman,  provided  that  some  one  in  England  will 
take  in  exchange  a  young  Frenchman.  We  beg  of  you 
to  insert  in  your  next  issue  this  note,  which  is  intended 
to  show  the  mutual  advantages  of  the  system.  Our  office 
is  at  27,  Gerrard  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
where  all  communications  should  be  addressed. — 
A.  Welker,  T.  F.  G.  Goemans,  G.  Truffaut,  Secretary. 

A  Chain  Pump  for  Gardens. 

I  dare  say  that  other  owners  of  gardens  have  been 
bothered  as  I  have  been  in  getting  cesspools  or  manure 
tanks  emptied  to  the  bottom.  A  short  time  back  I  was 
in  the  garden  of  an  experienced  friend,  when  he  showed 
me  a  chain  pump  he  had  bought  at  the  Auxiliary  Stores, 
and  had  found  it  answer  its  purpose  perfectly.  I 
bought  one  for  Oakwood  Garden  ;  my  people  there  at 
first  sight  seemed  not  much  taken  with  it,  but  now  that 
it  is  in  operation  they  speak  highly  of  it.  It  is  simple 
in  construction,  and  seems  to  pump  everything  up.  It 
was  new  to  me,  so  perhaps  it  may  be  so  to  others.  I 
suppose  that  it  can  be  had  from  any  horticultural 
implement  dealer.  The  rats  and  mice  ate  our  flowers 
in  the  wild  garden,  we  had  therefore  to  wage  war 
against  them,  and  since  October  9th  have  caught 
66  rats  and  321  mice. — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank, 
Weybriclge. 

Charles  X.  Lilac. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  flowers  when  forced,  even  in 
the  dark,  will  exhibit  their  normal  colours  as  they 
expand.  Though  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is 
not  entirely  so  in  all  cases.  Coloured  Hyacinths  for 
instance,  or,  at  least,  the  red  kinds,  will  come  somewhat 
paler  if  forced  in  the  dark.  Some  purple  or  lilac 
varieties  of  Syringa  vulgaris  show  the  peculiarity  in  a 
marked  manner,  inasmuch  as  they  come  white  when 
forced  in  darkness.  The  variety  under  notice  is  an 
instance.  When  brought  into  bloom  on  the  stages  of  a 
house  and  exposed  to  light,  the  flowers  for  all  practical 
purposes  may  still  be  considered  white,  especially  if 
viewed  from  a  short  distance.  •  Examined  closely,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  seen  to  be  tinted  with  a  pale  blush-lilac- 


Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  floriferous  and  free-growing 
sort  that  is  largely  cultivated  for  forcing  purposes.  W e 
noted  it  recently  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  where 
we  have  seen  Mr.  Hudson  growing  the  snowy  white 
Alba  Yirginalis. 

Medinilla  magnifica. 

How  long  would  Medinilla  magnifica  require  to  be 
placed  in  heat,  after  resting,  to  bring  it  into  flower  ? — 
J.  P.  [Assuming  that  the  plant  is  in  good  health,  and 
still  in  a  moderate  temperature,  with  55°  as  a  minimum 
(lower  than  which  we  would  not  advise  it  to  be  kept), 
it  would,  if  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature — say  60° 
as  the  lowest,  gradually  advancing  to  65° — take  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks  to  bring  it  into  flower.  It 
could  be  done  in  less  time  with  a  more  brisk  heat,  but 
we  do  not  advise  it,  or  the  probability  would  be  that  the 
spikes  would  come  much  weaker  and  more  elongated. 
The  above  figures  are  given  as  the  night  temperature,  but 
a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  or  even  20°  would  not  do  any  harm 
in  the  day-time,  according  to  the  weather.  Every 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
sun’s  rays  doing  most  of  the  forcing  in  the  daylight 
rather  than  at  night.  If  the  plant  has  well  filled  its 
pot  with  roots  and  is  of  good  size,  some  assistance 
later  on  in  the  way  of  a  stimulating  manure  will  be 
an  advantage  after  the  spikes  have  shown  and  are 
advancing.  Do  not  pot  now,  or  the  possibility  is, 
woody  growth  might  be  made  rather  than  flower  spikes 
developed.  With  the  first  increase  of  temperature,  and 
until  the  spikes  show,  do  not  subject  the  plant  to  any 
very  great  amount  of  moisture,  or  the  result  would  be 
the  same  as  in  re-potting. — Grapho.~\ 

Eupatorium  Weinmannianum. 

When  grown  vigorously  the  stems  of  this  plant  attain 
a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  But  to  do  this  they  must  be 
propagated  after  they  have  done  flowering,  and  shifted 
on  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it,  putting  them 
finally  into  24-size  pots  or  even  larger.  Mr.  Reynolds, 
gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  has  improved  upon  the  old  method  by 
propagating  as  late  as  July,  so  that  the  plants  have  a 
much  shorter  season  in  which  to  make  growth.  He 
finally  puts  three  plants  in  a  32-size  pot,  and  the  plants 
are  now  from  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and 
abundantly  furnished  with  their  clusters  of  flower 
buds,  and  leafy  to  the  surface  of  the  pot.  The  stems 
branch  freely  from  the  axils  of  all  the  upper  leaves, 
and  each  little  shoot  bears  a  cluster  of  flowers.  Tall 
plants  are  useful  chiefly  for  cut  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  fragrant,  but  the  plants  in  this  case  may  be  used 
for  decorative  purposes,  or  the  flowers  may  be  cut 
according  to  requirements.  When  first  rooted  they 
were  put  into  3-in.  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cool  frame. 
They  were  pinched  back  only  once. 

African  Hemp. 

Such  is  the  popular  appellation  given  to  Sparmannia 
africana,  a  well-known  old-fashioned  plant  suitable 
either  for  pot  culture  or  for  planting  out  in  cool 
conservatories.  The  popular  name  applies  to  the  use 
to  which  it  is  put.  Many  plants  belonging  to  the  same 
order,  namely,  the  Lime  tree  family,  possess  a  considerable 
amount  of  fibre  in  the  bark,  used  for  rope  making  and 
coarse  textile  fabrics.  The  leaves  of  the  Sparmannia 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Lime, 
but  are  closely  covered  with  soft  hairs,  giving  them  a 
light  green  hue.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
while  the  whole  centre  of  the  flower  is  occupied  with  a 
mass  of  discoloured  stamens,  the  outer  ones  of  which 
are  purplish  brown  at  the  base,  carry  no  anthers,  and 
all  are  sensitive  at  certain  stages  of  the  flower,  and 
fall  down  or  spread  away  from  the  style  when  disturbed. 
A  well-grown  plant  covered  with  bloom  is  an  interesting 
object  during  the  winter  months. 

Boronia  megastigma. 

This  naturally  forms  a  small  twiggy  bush,  and  is  a 
native  of  Western  Australia  ;  but  although  introduced 
to  this  country  as  long  ago  as  1873,  it  is  seldom  seen  of 
any  size  in  this  country.  The  reason  is,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  its  habit  of  getting  bare  at  the  bottom,  when 
propagation  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  rear  up  young 
plants.  Large  bushes  may,  however,  be  grown  for 
standing  amongst  other  subjects  in  the  conservatory. 
One  foot  is  said  to  be  the  usual  height  of  this  plant, 
but  there  is  a  specimen  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener  to  the 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  and  which  is  18  ins.  or  2  ft.  in 
height,  and  at  the  present  time  flowering  freely.  The 
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leaves  are  opposite,  stalkless,  and  three  to  five-parted,  so 
that  they  appear  on  casual  observation  to  be  whorled. 

G-loneria  jasminiflora. 

The  correct  name  of  this  beautiful  shrub  is  Psychotria 
jasminiflora,  but  it  is  almost  universally  known  amongst 
gardeners  under  the  above  appellation,  and  gardeners 
are  above  all  conservative  in  the  matter  of  plant  names. 
Out  of  500  species  there  are  few  deserving  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  ot  their  flowers  ;  and  the  present  is 
therefore  a  marked  exception.  Its  flowers  have  a  long 
slender  tube,  and  a  four-parted  lamina,  and  might  more 
readily  be  compared  to  those  of  a  Bouvardia  than  a 
Jasminum.  Strange  to  say  they  are  not  fragrant,  as 
one  might  have  expected,  but  they  are  produced  in 
corymbose  panicles  terminating  the  twiggy  shoots,  and 
are  therefore  beautiful  and  well  adapted  for  mixing  with 
cut  flowers.  The  plant  forms  an  erect  bush  when 
grown  in  pots  ;  but  there  is  a  plant  in  the  gardens  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  trained  against  the  wall  of 
a  house  used  for  the  culture  of  Roses  and  Camellias. 
It  covers  a  space  6  ft.  laterally,  and  4  ft.  in  height,  thus 
showing  that  it  is  suitable  for  greenhouse  treatment. 
Its  allies  mostly  require  stove  temperature,  and  this 
species  may  also  be  grown  in  a  stove.  The  leaves  are 
leathery,  evergreen,  and  not  unlike  those  of  an  Ixora, 
but  lighter  green,  and  both  belong  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Coffee. 

The  Spring  Snowflake. 

The  beauty  of  Leucoium  vernum  is  such  that  one 
frequently  wonders  it  is  not  more  frequent  in  gardens 
where  hardy  flowers  are  appreciated.  The  plant  is 
dwarfer,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  much  larger 
flowers  than  any  of  the  other  species  _  of  common 
occurrence  in  gardens.  The  scapes  -generally  produce 
one  flower  only,  but  in  the  variety  known  as  L.  v. 
biflorum,  strong  bulbs  produce  each  two  flowers  on  a 
scape.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped  and  pure  white 
with  exception  of  the  yellow  anthers  and  a  small  blotch 
near  the  apex  of  the  segments.  As  the  flowers  first 
expand  this  blotch  is  yellow,  but  after  a  time  it  becomes 
deep  green,  and  finally  reverts  to  yellow  again  as  the 
flowers  fade.  The  bright  green  strap-shaped  leaves 
accompany  the  flowers,  and  the  plant  is  by  no  means  a 
miffy  subject,  as  horticulturists  understand  the  term. 

Iberis  saxatilis. 

Amongst  the  smaller  species  of  Iberis  in  cultivation, 
I.  saxatilis  is  perhaps  the  first  to  come  into  bloom, 
especially  if  grown  in  a  cold  frame.  In  mild  seasons  it 
will  flower  more  or  less  continuously  all  through  the 
winter,  when  hardy  plants  in  bloom  are  by  no  means 
numerous.  The  stems  are  wiry  and  procumbent,  with 
the  shoots  upturned  at  the  tips,  bearing  corymbs  of 
white  flowers.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow,  ciliated,  and 
quite  different  from  the  broader  leaved  kinds  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
hardy  plant  house  at  Kew,  where  it  is,  of  course,  grown 
in  pots.  Out  of  doors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
it  may  be  grown  upon  a  rockery  without  protection, 
but  does  not  increase  very  fast. 

Wintersweet. 

Such  is  the  vernacular  name  of  Toxieophliea  spectabilis, 
which  is  now  well  known  in  many  an  establishment, 
where  it  is  grown  both  for  the  beauty  and  grateful 
odour  given  off  by  its  flowers,  particularly  during 
sunshine.  When  a  plant  is  grown  in  a  mixed  collection, 
its  presence  may  be  detected  by  its  odour  alone,  when 
in  bloom.  The  leaves  are  elliptic,  leathery,  and  of  a 
shining  green,  while  the  flowers  are  given  off  in  trusses 
or  bunches  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf  along  the  greater 
part  of  the  previous  season’s  shoots,  forming  long 
sprays.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  a 
stove  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 

Nephrolepis  philippinensis. 

The  fronds  of  this  species  form  compact  tufts  of 
moderate  dimensions,  and  can  therefore  be  accommodated 
where  N.  exaltata  or  IN',  cordifolia  would  be  inadmis¬ 
sible.  From  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  may  be  considered  the 
usual  length  of  the  fronds,  which  are  pinnate,  with 
oblong  decurved  pinnules,  somewhat  after  the  style  of 
N.  acuta,  but  shorter  and  blunter.  They  are  dark  green, 
with  darker  veins  and  black  petioles  covered  with  rusty 
grey  scales.  The  species  requires  the  treatment  accorded 
to  tropical  Ferns,  but  the  temperature  should  be  more 
that  of  an  intermediate  house  than  a  stove  proper.  It 
is  by  no  means  plentitul  in  the  country,  but  may  be 
seen  in  the  collection  at  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea. 


Trachelospermum  jasminoides. 

The  accommodating  nature  of  this  plant  is  wonderful, 
for  we  have  witnessed  it  as  a  stunted  bush,  dwarfed  by 
the  art  and  curious  taste  of  the  Japanese,  and  its  leaves 
shortened  to  J  in.  or  £  in.  In  this  country  it  is  grown 
as  a  stove  or  greenhouse  climber,  when  it  attains  a 
great  height,  bearing  large  leaves  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers.  For  exhibition  purposes  it  is  trained  in  balloon 
shape  so  as  to  take  up  as  little  space  as  possible  and  be 
easily  moved  about.  At  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
it  is  grown  as  an  edging  surmouuting  a  low  brick  wall 
surrounding  a  bed  of  soil  in  which  Roses  are  planted, 
in  a  house  chiefly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Roses. 
Hot-water  piping  runs  round  the  house  immediately 
beneath  the  Trachelospermum,  and  the  leaves  do  not 
suffer  the  least  harm.  On  the  contrary,  the  plant  is 
making  strong  growth  immediately  above  the  pipes, 
and  has  commenced  flowering.  Wherever  the  pipes 
stop  short  the  branches  cease  showing  signs  of  growth, 
and  appear  almost  perfectly  at  rest,  although  im¬ 
mediately  beyond  where  the  hot-water  pipes  commence 
the  same  plants  are  in  full  growth. 

Adiantum  Daddsii. 

This  is  evidently  a  variety  of  A.  cuneatum,  but  in 
form  between  that  and  A.  amabile.  The  fronds  are 
triangular  and  of  great  size,  with  the  pinnae  and 
pinnules  rather  distantly  arranged,  which  give  them  a 
lighter  and  more  open  appearance.  The  terminal 
pinnules  are  wedge-shaped,  and  the  lateral  ones  more 
or  less  obliquely  so.  Judging  from  its  graceful, 
drooping  and  loose  habit,  it  would  make  a  suitable 
subject  for  basket  work,  in  the  same  way  as  A. 
cuneatum  inmulum,  which  has  similarly  long  fronds, 
but  narrower  and  of  closer  arrangement.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

A  Variegated  Indian  Azalea. 
Variegated  forms  of  Rhododendrons,  including  those 
of  course  which  are  best  known  under  the  name  of 
Azaleas,  are  by  no  means  plentiful,  nor  apparently 
very  highly  appreciated  ;  but  we  noted  a  vigorous  and 
bushy  plant  well  furnished  with  leaves  in  one  of  the 
houses  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton.  It  was  3  ft.  high, 
and  about  as  far  through  at  the  bottom,  trained  in 
conical  shape,  and  grown  in  a  pot.  The  variegation 
consists  of  a  pale  yellow  or  creamy  margin  of  unequal 
width  to  each  leaf,  and  the  combined  effect  gives  the 
plant  a  lively  and  ornamental  appearance.  The  flowers 
are  mauve,  but  at  present  are  in  bud,  and  judging 
from  the  number  of  the  latter  now  plumping  up,  the 
variegation  in  no  way  affects  the  ability  of  the  plant  to 
bloom. 

- — - 

SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Re-potting  Nepenthes. — Over-potting  should  always 
be  avoided,  but  the  plants  can  easily  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  seeing  that  all  the  old  soil  should  be 
removed  about  once  a  year  when  this  operation  is  being 
performed.  Some  growers  even  wash  the  old  soil  com¬ 
pletely  away  by  dipping  the  roots  in  tepid  water  before 
transferring  the  plants  to  the  new  compost.  The  latter 
should  consist  of  fibrous  peat  from  which  the  loose  earthy 
matter  has  been  shaken,  and  chopped  sphagnum  in 
equal  parts,  with  a  quantity  of  broken  crocks  and 
sand. 

Climbers. — The  roots  of  many  are  now  becoming 
active,  and  growth  in  many  instances  is  progressing. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
supplied  with  moisture,  especially  where  the  roots  are 
confined  to  small  space  in  tubs,  or  narrow  and  shallow 
borders.  If  the  roots  get  destroyed  or  impaired  by 
drought,  the  plants  cannot  flower  freely,  nor  will  the 
latter  last  in  good  condition  for  any  lengthened  period 
of  time. 

Ardisia  japontca  and  A.  crenulata.  —Better 
plants  of  A.  crenulata  and  its  white  variety  (A.  c.  alba) 
are  obtained  from  seeds  than  from  cuttings.  Sow  the 
berries  now  in  light  sandy  loam,  and  stand  the  pots 
containing  them  on  the  bed  of  a  propagating  pit,  or, 
at  all  events,  where  the  temperature  is  moderately 
high.  "When  the  seedlings  have  made  a  few 
leaves  they  may  be  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  as 
they  do  better  than  when  given  a  great  amount  of  pot 
room. 

Bouvardias. — When  the  first  batch  of  cuttings 
becomes  rooted,  pot  them  off  singly  into  thumbs,  and 
replace  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  the  propagating 


pit  until  they  become  established.  A  light  syringing 
may  be  given  them  on  the  afternoons  of  fine  days  to 
encourage  growth.  After  the  cuttings  are  growing 
away  freely  they  may  be  pinched  back  to  make  them 
bushy. 

Single  Dahlias. — When  the  seedlings  have  made 
the  first  rough  leaf  or  two  pot  them  off  singly,  and 
replace  them  in  heat  to  encourage  growth.  They  will 
soon  require  pots  of  a  considerably  larger  size  ;  and 
growth  should  thus  be  favoured  in  order  to  get  plants 
of  good  size  before  they  are  planted  out  in  June,  for 
upon  their  forwardness  at  that  time  will  depend  their 
ability  to  flower  early. 

Bedding  Plants. — Continue  to  pot  off  Pelargoniums 
for  bedding  purposes  on  all  convenient  occasions  until 
the  work  has  teen  completed.  If  they  have  been 
wintered  in  boxes  in  an  early  vinery  they  will  soon  get 
overdrawn.  After  becoming  established  in  the  fresh 
soil  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  cooler  house.  See 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  stock  of  the  various  subjects 
required,  and  propagate  whatever  is  deficient. 

Late  Grapes. — The  house  in  which  Lady  Downes 
and  Black  Muscats  are  grown  should  now  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  55°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  15° 
by  day,  in  order  to  have  the  buds  well  started  by  the 
beginning  of  next  month.  If  so,  the  fruit  will  ripen 
by  the  beginning  of  September,  and  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  last  well  after  being  cut  and  placed  in  the 
fruit  room. 

Figs. — Where  the  fruits  are  swelling,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  fires,  so  that  the  maximum 
temperature  may  be  attained  soon  after  the  advent  of 
daylight.  This  will  practically  give  the  trees  a  long 
day  in  which  to  make  growth,  and  will  have  the  effect 
of  accelerating  the  development  and  maturity  of  the 
fruit  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  where  the  temperature 
is  allowed  to  rise  gradually  about  midday  by  the  effects 
of  sun-heat. 

Melons. — Where  growth  is  making  rapid  progress  a 
night  temperature  of  70°  should  be  maintained,  with  a 
rise  of  10°  or  15°  by  day,  and  no  harm  will  result  if  the 
house  is  closed  early,  so  as  to  allow  the  temperature 
to  rise  to  90°  with  sun-heat.  Syringe  in  the  morning, 
and  again  in  the  afternoon  when  closing  up.  During 
the  day  a  little  air  should  be  put  on  when  the 
temperature  rises  to  75°. 

Leeks  for  Exhibition. — In  order  to  get  good  Leeks 
for  the  exhibition  table  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  for 
the  early  autumn  or  late  summer  exhibitions,  the  would- 
be  exhibitor  should  sow  seeds  at  once  in  pots  or  pans, 
placing  the  latter  in  a  stove  or  propagating  pit.  The 
compost  used  should  be  good,  consisting  of  three  parts 
good  fibrous  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  one  of  well- 
rotted  cow  manure.  If  sown  at  the  rate  of  three  seeds 
in  a  pot,  and  after  germination  thinned  out  to  the 
strongest,  the  seedlings  will  be  spared  the  check  caused 
by  transplanting.  A  shift  into  a  larger  size  may  be 
given  them  before  being  finally  hardened  off,  and 
planted  out  about  the  end  of  April. 

Onions. — The  main  crop  should  be  sown  now  as  soon 
as  the  state  of  the  ground  as  to  dryness  will  permit.  It 
requires  so  much  treading  and  raking  in  the  operation, 
that  unless  very  dry  it  is  apt  to  get  puddled.  Before 
drawing  the  drills  for  the  seeds,  a  small  quantity 
of  soot  should  be  scattered  over  the  ground,  as  this 
will  help  to  destroy  the  pupie  of  the  Onion  grub  in  the 
soil. 

Potatos. — Plantations  of  early  kinds  may  now  be 
made  with  advantage  on  warm  borders  and  light  soils. 
Ground  that  is  still  occupied  with  old  Cabbage, 
Broccoli,  or  Brussels  Sprout  stumps  should  be  cleared 
without  further  delay.  If  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
fertile,  no  manure  should  be  applied  before  setting  the 
tubers.  Autumn  manuring  is  best  for  this  crop. 

Peas  and  Beans.— Sowings  of  these  maybe  made 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  give  succession.  American 
Wonder  and  Chelsea  Gem  are  dwarf  and  hardy  kinds. 
Other  sowings  of  Peas  may  be  made  in  pots  indoors,  or 
on  turves,  or  in  long  narrow  boxes  roughly  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  These  may  be  stood  on  shelves,  or 
along  the  sides  of  the  paths  in  very  cool  houses,  other¬ 
wise  the  Peas  soon  get  drawn.  Or  they  may  be 
started  in  a  house  with  a  moderately  high  temperature,, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  a  cool  one,  or  a  frame, 
before  being  finally  planted  out. 

Some  time  previously  to  the  making  up  of  hot-beds, 
Potatos  may  be  put  in  boxes  amongst  light  sandy  soil, 
and  stood  in  a  Peach  house  or  vinery  to  cause  them  to 
sprout.  Make  the  beds  of  properly  fermented  farmyard 
manure,  and  beech  or  oak  leaves.  Cover  with  soil,  and 
after  the  latter  has  become  warmed  up,  put  in  the  sets 
of  Potatos,  being  careful  not  to  break  the  young 
shoots. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchid  Growers1  Calendar. 

Now  that  the  sun  is  gaining  power,  it  is  necessary  to 
see  that  all  the  shadings  are  made  ready,  so  that  they 
can  be  used  as  soon  as  they  become  necessary,  for  while 
some  Orchid  houses  are  situated  in  such  positions  as  to 
render  their  use  unnecessary  for  the  present,  yet  there 
are  many  others  more  favourably  situated  away  from 
the  smoke-laden  atmosphere,  where  pure  air  and 
sunlight  abounds.  If  the  houses  have  been  recently 
cleaned  and  the  roof-glass  washed,  it  will  be  found 
quite  necessary  to  use  the  shades  shortly  on  houses 
running  east  and  west,  if  only  for  an  hour  in  the 
brightest  pare  of  the  daj1-,  to  shade  the  side,  which  of 
course  faces  south.  The  cultivator  must  be  guided  by 
the  contents  of  the  houses  as  to  whether  they  really 
require  shading  at  present. 

The  house  in  which  the  Phaltenopsids  grow  wants 
the  greatest  amount  of  shade,  and  though  the  majority 
of  Cattleyas  would  be  all  the  better  for  being  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  the  present,  yet  it  often  happens  that  in 
collections  of  moderate  size  the  Cattleya  house  has  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  being  an  intermediate  house 
between  cool  house  and  Cattleya  house  proper,  so  as 
to  contain  Miltonia  vexillaria,  in  quantity ;  Masdevallia 
Chimtera,  M.  bella,  M.  Baekhouseana,  some  of  the 
warmer  Odontoglossums,  and  a  great  variety  of  plants 
unable  to  bear  the  same  amount  of  sunlight  as  the 
Cattleyas  would  enjoy.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
put  the  Cattleyas  on  the  sunny,  and  the  others  on  the 
shady  side. 

Our  cool  or  Odontoglossum  house  is  one  of  Foster 
and  Pearson’s  span  roofs,  running  north  and  south,  and 
whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  it  is  far  better 
adapted  for  growing  cool  Orchids  than  the  old- 
fashioned  lean-to  houses  facing  north,  which  were  once 
thought  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  Masdevallias 
and  Odontoglossums.  In  the  latter  class  of  houses 
the  plants  grew  fairly  well  in  summer,  but  had  a  dull 
and  dreary  time  of  it  during  the  winter  mouths,  and 
seldom  flowered  so  freely  as  they  ought  ;  whereas  by 
giving  them  a  good  span  roof  the  growths  made  at 
mid-winter  are  sturdy,  and  when  the  plants  have 
attained  flowering  size  they  may  be  depended  on  to 
throw  up  flower  spikes.  At  least  seventy-five  per  cent, 
will  do  so  under  ordinary  treatment. 

Keen  east  winds  are  proverbially  bad  for  man  and 
beast,  and  we  may,  with  truth,  add  Orchids  as  well. 
Therefore,'  during  their  prevalence  the  ventilators  on 
that  side  of  the  house  should  be  kept  closed  ;  in  fact,  if 
the  laps  between  the  glass  are  as  clean  as  they  should 
be,  they  will  afford  a  good  amount  of  ventilation,  and 
if  the  sun  be  very  bright  and  the  wind  frosty  or  cold 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  far  better  to  let  down  the  blinds 
to  keep  down  the  temperature  than  to  admit  the 
chilling  air  in  any  quantity.  I  always  consider  the 
early  part  of  the  year  the  most  trying  to  an  Orchid 
grower.  I  admit  that  it  is  also  to  fruit  growers 
during  the  time  when  cold  wind  and  bright  sunshine 
alternate,  but  while  the  fruit  grower  has  the  airing  and 
heating  to  attend  to,  the  orchid  grower  has  the  shading 
in  addition.  Damping  down  is  a  very  essential  thing 
during  the  time  drying  winds  and  bright  sun  prevail, 
but  the  houses  ought  not  to  be  kept  constantly  charged 
with  moisture  so  early  in  the  season,  for  it  is  not  wise 
to  unduly  excite  such  plants  as  have  not  enjoyed  the 
periodical  rest.  Temperature  of  East  India  house — 
60°  to  65°  at  night,  70°  in  the  day,  and  75°  by  sun 
heat.  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house — 55°  at  night, 
and  60°  in  the  day.  Odontoglossum  house — 45°  at 
night,  and  50°  in  the  day.  —  TV.  P. 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  GIGANTEUM. 

Two  fine  plants  of  this  form  are  now  in  flower  at 
Castle  Hill  Gardens,  Englefield  Green.  These  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  Raphael  last  summer,  and  have  made 
fine  new  bulbs.  The  flowers  have  appeared  very 
numerously  on  the  imported  bulbs,  the  blooms  being 
much  larger  than  on  any  other  form  I  have  seen.  Each 
portion  of  the  flower  is  broad  and  well  proportioned, 
and  the  colour  is  of  a  most  intense  description.  The 
base  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  white,  but  for  a  good 
half  of  each  limb  the  bright  rosy  purple  reminds  me  of 
the  colour  of  D.  n.  nobilius.  This  latter  also  is  in  flower ; 
the  colour  of  this  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  blooms 
— a  most  lovely  thing. 

CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA. 

I  SAW  excellently  flowered  specimens  of  these,  for  the 
size  of  them,  a  few  days  ago  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs. 
Saunders,  Lower  Soughton,  Northop,  Flintshire. 


They  were  growing  in  teak  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  hip-span  house,  and  even  with  the  line  of 
sight.  They  had  from  thirty  to  forty  spikes,  some  with 
as  many  as  six  flowers  on  a  spike,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  they  averaged  five.  Mr.  Price,  the  gardener, 
informed  me  that  they  were  better  last  year,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  growth  of  the  two  seasons  bore  out 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  It  is- intended  to  give 
them  more  room,  and  place  them  in  pans  this  season. 
—  IV.  E. 

Orchids  at  The  Briars,  Reigate. 
Considering  the  number  of  Orchids  in  this  varied 
and  interesting  collection,  in  which  W.  L.  Barclay,  Esq., 
and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Bailey,  take  such  pleasure,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  an 
unusual  number  of  plants  in  flower.  Noticeable  among 
them  are  Lselia  superbiens,  with  three  long  racemes  of 
flower  ;  Dendrobium  Wardianum  and  D.  crassinode, 
with  long  bulbs  freely  flowered  ;  good  specimens  of 
Dendrobium  nobile ;  large  specimens  of  Ccelogyne 
mistata  and  the  variety  C.  Lemoniana ;  Oncidium 
superbiens,  very  fine  ;  O.  nubigenum,  three  plants  of 
the  rarely-seen  Odontoglossum  roseum,  one  of  which  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  variety  ;  O.  Sanderianum,  with 
four  panicles  of  flowers,  a  charming  species  as  seen  here  ; 
O.  maculatum,  with  four  spikes,  and  a  very  fine  variety  ; 
Masdevallia  melanopus,  well  flowered  ;  and  a  species  of 
Orchid  having  bulbs  resembling  Odontoglossum  Pes- 
catorei,  with  panicles  of  brown  and  yellow  flowers, 
very  pretty  amongst  the  others. 

Colax  jugosus  is  grown  here  in  the  Odontoglossum 
house,  in  which  it  seems  to  luxuriate.  In  bud  are 
Dendrobium  aggregatum,  with  about  two  dozen  spikes  ; 
Phajus  Wallichii,  with  a  strong  growth  carrying  three 
spikes  ;  and  the  rare  Oncidium  Anthocrene,  with  a 
spike  just  opening  its  curious  brown  and  yellow  flowers. 
Amongst  others  in  bloom  are  Oncidium  cucullatum, 
0.  eheirophorum,  0.  Papilio,  and  0.  fuscatum  ;  Odonto¬ 
glossum  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  gloriosum,  O. 
Andersonianum,  0.  triumphans,  and  0.  Rossii  majus  ; 
Pilumna  nobilis  and  P.  fragrans  ;  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  L.  cruenta,  Angnecum 
Leonis,  Cypripedium  venustum,  C.  Harrisianum,  C. 
villosum,  and  C.  concolor  ;  Cattleya  Trianae,  Brassa- 
vola  nodosa,  Masdevallia  bella,  M.  tovarensis,  M. 
Veitchiana,  and  M.  ignea. — C.  J.  Salter,  TVoodhatch 
Lodge. 

PHAL/ENOPSIS  Stuartiana. 

In  the  Orchid  collection  of  J.  Powers,  Esq.,  Swanswell, 
Coventry,  a  superb  variety  of  Phalaenopsis  Stuartiana 
is  now  in  bloom,  carrying  a  grand  spike  of  eighty-nine 
exceptionally  fine  flowers.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
six  in  number,  measure  from  15  ins.  to  18  ins.  long. 
Mr.  Stuart,  who  is  the  gardener  at  Swanswell,  is  a 
very  successful  grower  of  Phaltenopsis. — J.  McNab. 

Orchids  at  Crackley  Hall  Kenilworth. 

It  is  but  a  little  over  two  years  since  J.  J.  Whalley, 
Esq.,  turned  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchids, 
but  during  that  period  he  has  been  a  most  assiduous 
and  ardent  collector  of  these  lovely  gems,  commencing 
with  the  common  species ;  then,  step  by  step,  as  their 
requirements  became  better  understood,  numbers  of 
the  more  choice  species  and  varieties  began  to  find  a 
place,  giving  preference  latterly  to  the  most  fascinating 
of  all  Orchids,  to  my  thinking — viz.,  Cypripedium.  To 
those  of  us  who  consider  that  the  Orchid  stands  head 
and  shoulders  above  all  other  flowers,  it  is  gratifying 
indeed  to  know  that  we  have  in  our  midst  a  number  of 
young  gentlemen  who,  like  Mr.  Whalley,  with  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  fervour  of  youth  are  turning  their  attention 
in  this  direction.  This  is  as  it  should  be— when  one 
gives  up  another  takes  his  place,  and  so  the  ranks 
are  kept  closed. 

Passing  through  the  Cypripedium  house  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  noting  a  few  exceedingly 
healthy  pieces — viz.,  C.  Measuresianum,  a  pale  variety 
in  the  way  of  C.  Amesiana  aurea;  C.  Leeanum  superbum, 

C.  grande,  C.  turpe,  C.  tonsum,  C.  eonohiferum,  C. 
insigne  Chantini,  C.  insigne  Maulei,  and  many  others 
which  space  will  not  admit  of  my  mentioning. 

The  Dandrobe  section  comprises  numerous  specimens 
of  the  following,  with  fine,  plump  nodes,  giving  pro¬ 
mise  of  an  enormous  wealth  of  bloom  during  the 
present  and  coming  month  D.  Brymerianum,  D. 
crassinode,  D.  Falconeri,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  suavissimum, 

D.  thyrsiflorum,  and  the  well-known  D.  Wardianum 
which  I  regret  very  much  to  learn  is  becoming  scarce 
in  its  native  habitat.  The  little  show  house  is  now 
entered,  and  one  is  for  a  moment  filled  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  so  striking  is  the  display,  comprising  numerous 
spikes  of  Lielia  anceps  Morada,  a  very  fine  form ;  the 


lovely  L.  furfuracea,  with  several  strong  spikes  (this 
pretty  Ltelia  is  too  seldom  met  with,  and  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  collection) ;  Sophronitis,  Cattleyas,  Den- 
drobiums,  Odontoglossums,  Oneidiums,  Cymbidiums, 
and  Lycastes,  including  L.  Skinneri  alba,  are  all  arranged 
with  admirable  taste  and  care  by  Mr.  Finch,  the 
gardener  in  charge,  who  deserves  much  credit  for  his 
thorough  and  energetic  management. — J.  HcXab. 

L/elia  autumnalis  alba. 

There  was  a  good  competition  for  the  fifteen  lots  of 
this  beautiful  variety  offered  for  sale  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms  on  the  14th  inst.,  and 
which  realised  a  little  over  £30.  The  best  piece,  a  fine 
mass  of  thirty  bulbs,  was  knocked  down  for  14  guineas. 
Mr.  Pechacek,  the  consignee,  guaranteed  every  bulb 
true  to  name,  and  stated  that  no  more  plants  would  be 
sold  or  sent,  because  they  are  not  to  be  found. 

Dimorphism  in  Cattleya  labiata  Trian/E. 

We  received  the  other  day  a  scape  of  this  Cattleya 
from  Mr.  C.  Winn,  Silly  Oak,  Birmingham.  It  bore 
two  flowers  so  distinct  from  one  another  that  if  they 
had  been  on  separate  plants,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  two  varieties.  The  pedicel  of  the  lowest  flower  had 
remained  attached  to  the  axis  until  it  reached  the 
apex.  The  really  upper  flower,  however,  extended 
beyond  it  in  the  usual  way.  The  sepals,  petals,  and 
lip  of  the  lower  flower  were  altogether  paler  than  that 
of  the  other.  The  chief  difference,  however,  lay  in  the 
lip,  which  had  a  widely  expanded  lamina  and  a  partly 
open  tube,  and  when  spread  out  flat  was  roughly 
cordate  ;  whereas  the  lamina  of  the  other  was  small, 
with  a  closed  tube  forming  a  sharp  ridge,  and  when 
flattened  was  oblong  or  elliptic.  The  lip  of  the  lower 
flower  also  differed  most  markedly  in  colour.  On  the 
upper  portion  of  the  lamina  were  two  large  purple 
blotches,  separated  by  a  white  band  along  the  middle, 
while  the  orange  blotch,  extending  from  the  throat 
down  into  the  tube,  was  divided  by  the  same  white 
line,  on  one  side  of  which  the  colour  had  faded  almost 
to  yellow.  At  the  base  of  the  tube  were  three  red 
longitudinal  bands.  The  column  bore  two  anthers  from 
its  margin  at  the  apex,  and  a  triangular  process  in 
front  of  the  stigmatic  disc,  like  the  support  of  the  third 
anther.  The  rostellum  had  become  greatly  enlarged, 
malformed,  and  drawn  out  into  points  at  the  ends. 
The  really  upper  flower  had  a  small  rich  crimsob- 
purple  lamina,  below  which  was  the  usual  large,  bifid, 
orange  blotch.  It  was,  however,  quite  normal,  and 
would  have  been  considered  by  Orchidophiles  as  a 
good  variety. — J.  F. 

Orchids  frdm  Ravenswood,  Melrose. 
From  Mr.  W.  Yea,  gardener  to  Admiral  Fairfax, 
we  have  received  a  box  of  Orchid  blooms,  containing 
amongst  others  a  fine  spike  of  Dendrobium  maero- 
phyllum  Veitchianum  bearing  eight  of  its  curious 
flowers.  The  outer  surface  of  the  sepals,  the  ovary  and 
pedicel  were  densely  covered  with  coarse  bristly  hairs, 
and  spotted  with  purple.  The  petals  were  pale 
yellowish,  and  in  this  respect  differed  from  the  variety 
proper.  The  type  has  deep  yellow  flowers.  The 
lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  were  striped  internally  with 
purple  and  spotted  on  the  terminal  lobe.  It  was  sent 
home  from  New  Guinea  by  Admiral  Fairfax  along  with 
the  pretty  white  and  purple-throated  D.  Fytehianum. 
In  the  box  were  also  two  forms  of  D.  bigibbum.  The 
lighter  ones  had  the  sepals  of  a  pale  rosy  blush,  dark 
magenta-purple  petals,  and  a  darker  lip,  with  a  trian¬ 
gular,  papillose,  prominent  white  crest.  The  other 
variety  was  darker  in  every  respect,  the  lip  being 
almost  crimson,  with  a  narrow,  oblaneeolate  crest,  and 
in  this  respect  very  distinct.  A  twin-flowered  Lycaste 
Skinneri  accompanied  this  interesting  consignment. 
Both  flowers  were  of  good  substance,  and  the  terminal 
one  very  little  smaller  than  the  other. 

- - 

Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies. 


Birmingham. 

Several  interesting  subjects  were  sent  for  exhibition  at 
the  meeting  on  February  4th,  amongst  them  being  fine 
specimens  of  Cyclamen  Charming  Bride,  a  pure  white, 
of  very  dwarf  compact  habit  ;  C.  atrosanguineum,  very 
dark  and  rich  in  colour  ;  and  a  seedling  winged  or 
feathered  white,  distinct  in  form  and  very  pretty. 
These  were  sent  by  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  and  who  reports  that 
the  latter  variety  comes  true  from  seed.  Mr.  F.  Denning, 
florist,  exhibited  half  a  dozen  plants  of  a  fine  strain  of 
whites ;  and  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  sent 
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some  pots  of  Narcissi  in  flower — viz.,  Henry  Irving, 
General  Gordon,  and  Maximus,  one  of  the  finest, 
showing  what  lovely  things  they  are  for  early  forcing  ; 
also  plants  of  a  fine  strain  of  seedling  blue  Primulas, 
and  half  a  dozen  plants  of  a  first-class  scarlet  seedling, 
deep  and  rich  in  colour.  Mr.  Henry  Deverill,  Banbury, 
sent  some  specimens  of  his  very  fine  Onions,  which 
were  awarded  a  special  Cultural  Certificate  for  their 
size  and  quality.  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  Botanical 
Gardens,  contributed  blooms  of  Toxieophliea  spectabilis, 
a  pretty  South  African  evergreen  shrub,  which  thrives 
in  an  intermediate  or  warm  greenhouse  ;  also  blooms 
of  Camellia  reticulata,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  tree  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  other  varieties.  Mr.  Burdon, 
gardener,  Moseley,  contributed  twenty  varieties  of 
Potatos  in  excellent  condition,  all  the  tubers  being 
clean  and  fine.  Amongst  the  round  kinds  were 
Sutton’s  151,  a  very  promising  variety  ;  Sutton’s  Best 
of  All,  a  first-rate  cropper  ;  The  Dean,  Radstock  Beauty, 
and  Sutton’s  Nonsuch,  a  very  fine  variety.  Amongst 
the  kidney  varieties  were  Sutton’s  Early  White  Kidney, 
Sutton’s  Prizetaker,  a  very  fine  white  seedling  ;  Sutton’s 
Abundance,  and  Satisfaction  ;  their  Seedling  152,  a 
large-sized  flat  kidney,  of  good  form,  stated  by  Mr. 
Burdon  to  have  dwarf  stiff  haulm,  and  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  cropping  mid-season  variety.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
Harborne — formerly  at  Shirley,  near  Stratford-on- 
Avon— contributed  a  large  collection  of  Apples,  amongst 
them  being  Vanderbilt,  an  American  variety,  bright  in 
colour  and  of  handsome  shape ;  Tyler’s  Kernel,  a 
Worcestershire  Apple,  alike  excellent  for  cooking  or 
dessert  ;  Golden  Harvey,  or  Brandy  Apple,  and  the  old 
Leather-coat  Russet. 

Ealing. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,the  members  of 
this  society  assembled  in  good  numbers  at  the  Victoria 
Hall,  to  hear  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Cook,  of  the 
Garden,  on  the  Iris.  Mr.  Cafinon  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Cook  said  the  Iris,  perhaps,  was  of  all  plants  the 
most  gorgeous,  and  could  only  be  compared  in  brilliancy 
and  markings  to  the  Orchid,  a  class  of  plants  which  re¬ 
quired  stove  treatment,  whereas  the  Iris  family  were 
mostly  quite  hardy,  and  were  best  left  alone,'  when 
planted,  for  at  least  three  or  four  years,  when  they  were 
suited  as  regards  soil  and  situation.  The  genus  Iris 
was  a  wide-spread  one,  and  included  those  which 
could  be  grown  on  the  house-top  to  those  which  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  presence  of  stagnant  or  running  water. 
Irises  were  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  many  species  and  varieties  were  cultivated  300 
years  ago  by  Gerrarde  and  Parkinson.  These  flowers 
were  also  very  popular  with  the  Japanese,  who,  as  a 
nation,  seem  to  be  particularly  partial  to  floriculture. 
The  various  modes  of  culture  were  briefly  touched 
upon,  and  their  adaptability  to  all  classes  of  gardens 
strongly  insisted  on.  A  long  list  of  species  and 
varieties  were  enumerated.  A  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  Messrs.  Wright,  Chadwick,  Edwards,  Green, 
and  the  chairman  took  part.  Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Cook  and  the  chairman  were  heartily  responded  to, 
and  the  meeting  separated.  The  exhibits  on  the  table 
were,  as  usual,  of  an  interesting  character.  Mr. 
Chadwick  (hon.  sec.)  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  two 
fine  specimens — viz.,  Dielytra  spectabilis  and  Staphylea 
colchica  (the  Colchian  Bladder  Nut).  The  flowers  are 
white,  produced  in  racemes,  and  much  sought  after  at 
this  season  for  decorative  purposes.  The  other  exhibits 
were  a  fine  basket  of  Chinese  Primulas  from  Mr.  Griggs  ; 
a  collection  of  Hyacinths  from  Mr.  Cox  ;  a  splendid  lot 
of  Lachenalia  tricolor  from  Mr.  Long  ;  six  pots  of 
Hyacinths  and  one  Amaryllis  from  Mr.  Roberts  ;  two 
pretty  Camellia  blooms  from  Mr.  Burson  :  and  Acacia 
Drummondi,  with  lemon-coloured  blooms,  which 
formed  a  pleasing  feature,  from  Mr.  Edwards. 

Ware  and  District. 

This  young  society  has  held  two  meetings  during  the 
last  month.  At  the  meeting  held  on  January  28th,  a 
paper  was  submitted  to  those  present  by  Mr.  H.  Brown 
on  “  Odontoglossums,”  and  was  much  appreciated. 
On  February  11th  a  paper  on  “  The  Cultivation  of  Soils 
for  Garden  Crops  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Alexander, 
and  which  was  followed  by  a  capital  discussion. 

Shropshire. 

There  was  a  capital  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  this 
newly-formed  association  on  the  12th  inst. ,  when  an 
able  and  practical  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  was  read  by  Mr.  .1.  Lambert,  Onslow 
Hall,  one  of  the  most  successful  growers  and  exhibitors 
in  the  midland  counties.  The  leading  features  of 
Mr.  Lambert’s  practice  were  well  brought  out,  and  a 
very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him. 


FLOWER  SHOWS,  CONFER¬ 
ENCES,  &c.,  1890. 

March  11. — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

12,  13.  —Spring  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

11.  — Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural. 

18.  — Richmond,  Surrey. 

25.  — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

26.  — Royal  Botanic. 

26.  — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horti¬ 

cultural. 

27.  28. — Paisley  Horticultural. 

28.  — Falkirk  Horticultural. 

29.  — Crystal  Palace. 

April  1. — Haddington  Hyacinth  Show. 

2,  3.  — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural. 

8,  — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

15  to  18. — Daffodil  Conference  at  Chiswick. 

17. — Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland. 

22.  — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

23.  — Royal  Botanic. 

29. — Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural. 

29,  30.— Spring  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 
May  10. — Crystal  Palace. 

13. — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

21.  22.- — Flower  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

23  to  28. — Great  Whit- week  Show  at  Manchester. 
28,  29. — Royal  Horticultural  ;  Temple  Show. 

June  4. — Reading  Horticultural. 

10.  — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

11.  — Royal  Botanic. 

18  to  20. — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala. 

20.  — Scottish  Pansy  Show. 

24.  — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

25.  — Richmond,  Surrey. 

27,  28. — Rose  Show  and  Fete  at  the  Royal 

Aquarium. 

28,  — Reigate  Rose  Show. 

July  1. — Hereford  and  Canterbury  Rose  Shows. 

2. — Royal  Botanic  ;  Evening  Fete  (probable  date). 

2.  — Hitchin  Rose  Show. 

3.  — Bath,  Farningham,  Norwich,  and  Dundee 

Rose  Shows. 

5. — National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

8.  — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall.  Ipswich  and 

Gloucester  Rose  Shows. 

9.  — Ealing  and  Tunbridge  Wells  Rose  Shows. 

10.  — Trentham  Fruit  and  Rose  Show. 

12.  — Galashiels  Horticultural 

15,  16,  17. — -Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete. 

17. — National  Rose  Show  at  Birmingham.  Helens¬ 
burgh  Rose  Show. 

19. — Manchester  Rose  Show. 

22.  — Carnation  Show  and  Conference  at  Chiswick. 

23.  — Fern  &  Selaginella  Conference  at  Chiswick. 
25.  —  Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural. 

29,  30.  —  Summer  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 

Aquarium. 

Aug.  12. — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

16. — Hawick  Floral  Fete. 

19. — Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland. 

19,  21. — Aberdeen  Royal  Horticultural. 

20,  21. —Shropshire  Horticultural. 

23. — Leith  Horticultural. 

26.  — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

27.  — Harpenden  and  Reading  Flower  Shows. 

29,  30. — Dunfermline  and  West  Fife,  and  Mont¬ 

rose  Flower  Shows. 

30. — Falkirk  Horticultural. 

Sept.  2. — Haddington  Horticultural. 

3,  4.— Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horti¬ 

cultural. 

3.  — Dumfries  Horticultural. 

4,  5. — Paisley  and  Stirling. 

4  to  6. — Dundee  Horticultural. 

5,  6. — National  Dahlia,  and  Fruit  Show  at  the 

Crystal  Palace. 

6.  — Dalkeith  Horticultural. 

9,  Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

10,  11. — N.C.S.  Autumn  Show  at  the  Royal 

Aquarium. 

10,  11. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural. 

12.  13. — Fruit  and  Flower  Show  at  Old  Trafford. 

13.  — Galashiels  Horticultural. 

23,  24. — Dahlia  Show,  and  Grape  Show  and  Con¬ 
ference  at  Chiswick. 

Oct.  9  to  11. — Autumn  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

14.  — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

15, 16,17. — Fruit  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

28.  — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

Dec.  9. — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

Nov.  3. — Woolcote. 

5.  6,  7. — Portsmouth. 

6.  — Taunton  and  Devizes. 

7.  — Devon  and  Exeter. 

7,  8.— Crystal  Palace. 

11.  — Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall. 

11,  12. — Kingston  and  Surbiton. 

11  to  14. — National  Chrysanthemum  Centenary 
Celebration  at  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

12,  13. — Birmingham,  Isle  of  Thanet,  Croydon, 

Bournemouth,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Rugby, 
Northampton. 

19  to  21. — York. 

21,  22. — Stockport. 

28,  29. — Dundee. 


TRADE  PROSECUTION. 

Frederick  Wise,  lately  a  salesman  in  the  Flower 
Market,  Covent  Garden,  was  on  Tuesday  last  brought 
up  before  Sir  P.  Edlin,  Q.C.,  at  the  London  Sessions, 
Clerkenwc-11,  charged  with  obtaining  goods  from  Mr. 
T.  Jannock,  of  Dersingham,  Mr.  Cook,  of  Compton 
Basset,  Wilts,  and  Mr.  G.  Summers,  of  Sandbeck  Park, 
Yorkshire,  by  fraud.  Mr.  J.  P.  Grain,  instructed  by 
Mr.  C.  Butcher,  solicitor  to  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade  Association,  prosecuted.  Mr.  Besley,  instructed 
by  Mr.  Ashton,  solicitor,  defended. 

The  prisoner,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  counsel, 
pleaded  guilty. 

Tne  learned  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  remarked  that 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  in  custody  since  January  10th  last,  and  also  the 
recommendation  to  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  prose¬ 
cution,  he  would  sentence  him  only  to  three  months 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  But  for  these  con¬ 
siderations  his  sentence  would  have  been  much  heavier. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Eucharis  Mite. — G.  Williams :  Get  the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil 
remove  all  the  outer  scales  and  injured  roots,  and  wash  them 
with  some  strong  insecticide.  It  would  be  better  to  dry  off  the 
plants  first. 

Names  of  Potatos. — A.  McD. :  Your  four  sorts  of  Potatos 
have  been  too  much  exposed  to  enable  them  to  be  correctly 
named,  as  the  two  white  rounds  bear  close  resemblance  in  their 
semi-green  condition  to  dozens  of  other  varieties.  Thus  No.  1 
closely  resembles  the  American  Climax,  and  of  the  same-  type 
are  No.  6  and  the  Doctor,  either  of  which  it  may  be.  No.  2  is  a 
deep-eyed,  white  round,  like  small  Imperator ;  hut  it  may  be 
some  seedling  which  has  never  been  named,  or  is  of  only  local 
reputation.  Nos.  3  and  4,  both  red  rounds,  it  seems  impossible 
can  be  other  than  Reading  Russet,  as  there  is  absolutely  no 
distinction  between  them  and  the  sort  named. 

Names  of  Plants. — E.  Chadwick :  Eriostemon  myoporoides  . 
Cygnet :  1,  Ageratum  mexieanum  album  ;  2,  Eupatorium  odora- 
tum  ;  3.  Pieris  floribunda,  better  known  as  Andromeda  flori- 
bunda;  4,  Erica  hyemalis ;  5,  Epacris  (garden  variety);  6, 
Pteris  tremula.  H.  Weller:  1,  Eranthis  hyemalis;  2,  Daphne 
Mezereum ;  3.  D.  Mezereum  album.  J.  P. :  1,  Aspleniuin 
fontanum  ;  2,  Aspidium  triangulare  ;  3,  Pteris  straminea.  H. 
L.  ./. :  1,  Erica  carnea  ;  2,  Berberis  japonica. 

Out-door  Fernery. — Thomas  Wright :  We  will  give  your 
enquiries  a  fuller  answer  next  week  than  we  can  do  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Primulas. — One  who  likes  a  good  thing:  The  flowers  you  allude 
to  are  certainly  much  larger  than  the  dimensions  given.  Our 
friend’s  modesty  tempted  him,  we  presume,  to  understate  rather 
than  to  exaggerate  their  size-  a  very  good  quality  in  all  men. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  Society. — G.  Williams: 
Write  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  for  a  copy  of  the  rules. 

Communications  Received.— A.  F.  B.— E.  S.  D.— A.  G.— W.  C. 
— W.  P.  R.— C.  W.— W.  S.— J.  D.— W.  P.— A.  F.— F,  C.  G.— 
R.  D.— J.  D.— Con.— S.  W.— C.  P. 

- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

T.  T.  Green,  Duke  Street,  Settle,  Yorkshire.— Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

John  Watkins,  Withington,  near  Hereford.— Seed  Potatos. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
— Garden  Calendar,  containing  Hints  of  Pretty  Things  for  all 
Places. 

Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— Catalogue  of  Farm 
Seeds,  Manures,  &c. 

William  Strike,  62,  High  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees. — Yege 
table  and  Flower  Seeds,  &c. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-S,  High  Holborn,  W.C.— Tested 
Grass  and  Farm  Seeds. 


- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  17  th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sox,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ,  report  a  good  enquiry  for 
Agricultural  Seeds.  Trefoil  has  advanced  lx.  per  cwt. 
for  finest  grades.  White  Clover,  Alsike  and  Super  Red 
Clover  steady,  medium  quality ;  Red  Clover  being 
plentiful,  offer  on  easier  terms.  Rye  Grasses  unchanged. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  19  th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100  6  0  10  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  ... .per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  9  16 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 


s.d.  s.d 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions.... per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  9  10 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  . . .  .per  dozen24  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  ,,  6  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Ferns,  in  var.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  6  0  9  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Poinsettia,  per  dozen  9  0  12  0 
Primula  . . .  .per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Solanums _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  S  0  10  0 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  1  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  IS  0  — 8t.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0  Plums . j-sieve 

Out  Flowebs. — Avebage  Wholesale  Pbices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d.  | 
French,  per  bunch  0  9  10 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  3  0  6  C 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  OS  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  16  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  12  bunches  4  0  9  0 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms  0  6  10 
Epiphyllum,doz  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  3  0  5  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms. 12  0  24  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth...  per  spray  0  3  6  0 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  5  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  8  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,i2bns.4  0  9  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French).. per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  0  9  10 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6  10 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 
Stephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 

Tulips  _ 12  blooms  0  6  16 

Violets. ..  .12  bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Panne,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 
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C.  Sharpe  &  Co . 

R,  Smith  &  Co . 

B.  Soddy  . 

Sutton  &  Sons . 

R.  Sydenham  . 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons... 

Webb  &  Sons  . 

Situation  Wanted 


398 

385 
387 

356 

386 

357 

387 
3S7 
387 
39S 


Stove  and  Greenhouse 


Horticultural  Builders. 


J.  Boyd  &  Sons  .  3S5 

W.  Cooper  .  400 

C.  Frazer’s  Exors .  400 

J.  Gray .  3S5 

A.  Peel  &  Sons  .  385 

W.  Richardson  &  Go.  ...  400 
J.  Weeks  &  Co.  . . .  385 


Plants. 

H.  English  .  399 

E.  Vander  Meersch .  3S5 

Trotter .  385 

Trees. 

G.  Jackman  &  Son  .  3S6 

E.  Neal . . .  398 

R.  Smith  &  Co . . .  386 


SEEDS. 


Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Of  the  very  best  quality,  Carriage  Free. 

Catalogues  post  fp.ee  on  application. 


The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 


(JOHN  COWAN)  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

G  ARSTON,  LIVE  RPO  OL. 


I  V/riTE 


TO 


oFallKi 


INDS; 


wko  Cultivate  800 

(lLU  STRAJED  LlSTy  TRUE 

imr" 

Grati 


Ki*°s 


NA 

d/aME 


SELECT  ^  gs  fs  re*  zg& 

VEGETABLE  VLCP\ 
<§5  Flower  ijLLiJiJ 

Seed  Potatos,  Garden  Tools,  &  Sundries. 

_ 

Best  Qualities  Only,  Prices  most  Moderate. 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue,  No.  370, 
Post  Free  on  application. 

1  llT  ATI  SS?  Nurseries  &  Seed 

J Jl  -1T&.  £3  ANl  S3  Establishment  1 

cluster. 

GLOXINIA. 


HYBRIDA  ALBA,  pure  white,  very  beautiful  and  rare.  Fine 
flowering  bulbs,  6s.,  Ss.,  and  10s.  doz. 

FRENCH  SPOTTED. — These  are  very  chaste  ;  the  markings  are 
very  beautiful  and  much  admired.  Fine  bulbs,  6s.  and  Ss.  doz. 

HETHERSET  HYBRID,  a  strain  of  great,  excellence  ;  has  been 
awarded  several  medals  and  other  important  awards.  The  rich 
crimson  colouring  so  much  admired,  combined  with  the  purest 
white,  make  this  strain  verv  popular.  Fine  flowering  bulbs, 
6s.,  8s.,  and  10s.  doz.  CATALOGUES  FREE. 


JL.  JL.  BRUCE, 

The  Nurseries, 

CH0RLT0N  -CUM  -HARDY,  MANCHESTER. 

FLOWER  POTS 

WRITE  TO 

J.  GREENROD  &  SON, 

The  Potteries,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDLESEX, 

ESTABLISHED  1850, 

One  of  the  Largest  Manufacturers.  Millions  of  all  sizes  in  stock. 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  and  Road. 

SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 


A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

R.  GOLD  &  Co.’s 

BEST  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

18  sorts,  Is.  ;  30  sorts,  Is.  0(t. 


POST  FREE. 


R.  GOLD  &  Co., 

30,  MAIDEN  LANE,  COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


GARDEXER  (HEAR).— Thoroughly  un- 

derstaDds  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers.  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden,  St-ove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  &rc., 
and  everything  in  connection  with  a  large  garden.  Long  cha¬ 
racter  from  last  employer. — WEST,  Halliford  Road,  Sunbury- 
on-Thames. 


"WILL  SEXD  12  Carnations,  24  Sweet 

JL  Williams,  12  Antirrhinums,  12  Pansies,  4S  Wallflowers, 
6  Canterbury  Bells  (from  choice  seed,  July  sown),  and  6  white 
Daisies,  for  4s.  6 d.  ;  half,  2s.  6 d. ;  quarter,  Is.  3 d. — R.  NASH, 
West  End  Road,  High  Wycombe. 


ORCHID  PEAT, 

also  Fibrous  Loam, 


best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 


descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 


“Not  Lost,  I  Hope,  Yet  Gone  Before.’’ 


Now  Published.  Free  to  numerous  customers. 


H 


ARTLAXD  S  56-page  “YEAR  BOOK”  of 

SEEDS  for  1S90. 


Within  itself  unique.  His  “  Book  of  Daffodils  ”  as  an  art  pro¬ 
duction  has  no  rival  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  Book  of  Seeds 
for  1S90  is  not  like  any  other  publication  throughout  the  British 
Isles,  and  there  are  Seeds  and  Plants  offered  that  no  other  house 
has  even  yet  noticed.  Send  three  stamps  to  cover  postage,  &c., 
and  write  for  copy. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  F.R.H.S.,  Old  Established 
Seed  Warehouse,  54,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 


“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 


I)  OBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
V  Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Ciimbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 


THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

l/e  GARDEN  SEEDS.  i/e 

NEW,  GENUINE,  AND  WELL  TESTED. 


ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  Gd.,  or  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  address,  1  oz.  each  of  Wheeler's  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Hollow-crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish  Onion,  and 
Selected  Carrot ;  4  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and 
Broccoli  (early  and  late) ;  1  packet  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow, 
and  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  choige  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  packet  each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  New 
large  Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  Greens,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflower ;  also  a  packet  of  Carter's 
Stratagem  Peas,  Dwarf,  and  a  packet  of  Dobbie's  Selected 
Golden  Ball  Exhibition  Turnip. 

The  Two  Lots  for  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.,  or  32  Stamps. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 


GROVES  &,  SON", 

.Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

PIDDLETEENTHIDE,  DOECHESTEK. 


GENUINE  &  RELIABLE  SEEDS. 

W  FROMOW  &  SOXS  beg  to  intimate  to 

.  ail  requiring  reliable  KITCHEN  GARDEN  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  that  their  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  forwarled  post  free  to  all  applicants.  Prices  will  be 
found  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  good  quality. 


Special  Culture  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Climbers  suit¬ 
able  for  Town  Planting.  Special  quotations  for  Parks, 
Squares,  <Lc.  _ _ 


We  FI@M@W  &  SONS, 

Sutton  Court  Nursery  &  Seed  Establishment, 

CHISWICK,  LONDON,  W. 

NEW  CHOICE  TOMATOES. 


Each  Post  Free  at  prices  quoted. 


New  Peach  . .  per  pkt.,  1/6 

Lorillard  ..  ,,  1/6 

Prelude  ..  ,,  1/6 

Scarlet  Perfection  ,,  1/- 


Crimson  Queen,  per  pkt.,  1/- 
New  Early  Champion  ,,  1/- 

Golden  Eagle  ..  ,,  6 d. 

Open  Air  ..  ..  ,,  6d. 


The  Collection,  One  Packet  each,  7/6,  post  free. 

DANIELS  BROS.  NORWICH. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 


The  finest,  most  varied,  choice  and  interesting 
collection  in  the  Trade. 

1.400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse 
and  Hardy  Ferns. 


Partially  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 

W.  &  ■!,  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSjERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


February  22,  1890, 
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Strong  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 


Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars,,  including  Maidenhair 
6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c. 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 

4  Honeysuckles,  scarlet  Trumpet,  evergreen  Dutch,  and 

variegated,  all  distinct .  . 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  . 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ... 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6 cl.)  . 

6  Heliotropes,  in  6  varieties . 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plaits  . 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  . 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis . 

2  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  . 

3  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  . 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  . 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  — 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  . 

6  Winter-floweriDg  Begonias,  4  varieties . 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  ...  . 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds  . 

3  Dracaenas,  about  1  foot  high  . 

3  Grevillea  robusta,  from  pots  . 

3  Scarlet  Passion  Flowers,  large  plants  .  . 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 

3  Adiantum  Victorias  (New  Maidenhair) . 

C  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps . 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 

C  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  . 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes, 

Weigela,  &c.  . 

3  Pampas  Grass,  clumps  from  pots . 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 

6  Double  Carnations  . 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6 d.)  . 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &e. 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  . 

3  White  Yuccas,  large  plants . 

3  Philadelphia  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  . 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  . 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &e.  ...  . 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c.  3  0 

24  East  Lothian  Stocks,  double  white  .  2  0 

3  Acalypha  tricolor,  splendid  greenhouse  plant,  hand¬ 
some  scarlet  leaves  . 2  0 

6  Deutzia  gracilis,  will  flower  in  winter  .  2  0 

12  Solanums  or  Christmas  Cherry  . 2  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10 d.) . 1  4 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants .  2  0 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 16 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  .  2  3 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.)  ...  1  6 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.)  ...  1  3 

25  Lily  of  the  Valley,  forcing  crowns,  finest  kind .  2  6 

12  Tiger  Lilies  . 2  6 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  1  9 

12  Pure  white  Gladioli  “  Bride  ”  (25  for  3s.)  2  0 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 2  6 

12  Lilium  auratum,  fine  bulbs . 6  0 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 5  0 

12  Currant  trees,  finest  black . 5  0 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitclvii,  self-clinging  .  2  6 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  .  ..2  3 

12 Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  ..  2  0 

12  Double  Carnations,  best  sorts  . ...  3  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 1  6 

12  Dark  blue  Delphiniums  . 1  6 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 1  6 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON, 
OSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS.— Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 
Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s. ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free.— 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

L~OYELY  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS,  100  for  8s. ;  50,  4s.  6d., 
free.  Climbing  Fern,  Lygodiuin  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6d.  ; 
12,  4s.  6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare 
and  lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6d. ;  12,  7s. 
All  from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon.  _ 

YDRANGEA  DR.  HOGG.— This  is  the  best.  Strong  plants 

for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture.  3  for  Is.  6d.  ;  4s.  doz. 
Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisy,  large  white  flower,  like  Marguerite, 
6,2s.  Tritoma  uvaria (Red-hot  Poker),  6,  Is.  9d.  Double  scarlet 
Geurns,  6  for  Is.  6 d.  All  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 

Nurseries,  Clevedon.  _ 

I  LAfTGETTOPLAR  TREES,  4  to  5  feet,  2s.  12  Willows, 
L/C  8  feet,  for  2s.  3  Evergreen  Oaks,  3  feet,  for  3s.  6  Thuja 

Lobbi,  3  to  4  feet,  4s.  12  Laburnum  trees,  3s.  12  large  Laurels, 

4s.  12  Euonymus,  4s.  6 d.  6  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  11  feet, 
bushy,  2s.  6d,  All  strong  trees. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

LOVELY  WREATH  oFCROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  6 d.  and  5s. 
each.  Despatched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s". 

25,  3s.  6 d.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ _ 

REEN  HOLLIES,  11  to  2  feet  high,  12  for  5s. ;  25,  Ss. 

Austrian  Pines,  about  3  feet,  5s.  dozen.  Flowering  Shrubs, 
2  to  4  ft,  9s.  doz.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

Double  and  single  pink  hawthorn  trees,  6  to 

8  feet  high,  good  heads,  3  for  3s.  6d.;  6  for  5s. — H.  ENGLISH 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered  — 
4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanura,  1  Tradescantia,  2  Fuchsias,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  varie- 
gata,  1  Habrothamnus,  1  Heliotrope,  1  Grevillea,  1  Acacia,  1 
Ficus,  1  Cyclamen.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6d.,  post  free.  See  advt. 
p.  385  — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon, 

In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 


Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.”  „  ,  „  ,  _  , 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  lilce  them,  better  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used.’’ 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  Garden  Pots,  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 

RICHARD  SANKEY  &  SON,  Bulsell  Potteries,  NOTTINGHAM. 


JARMAN’S 
“UNIVERSAL”  COLLECTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY. 
VEGETABLES— 2s.  6 d.,  5s.,  10s.  6 d.,  15 s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS—  Is.,  2S.  6c?.,  5s.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  and  42s. 

All  fast  Free  and  Carnage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 
FOR  S  ONIONS. 

Full  'particulars  in  our  large  Seed  Manuod,  gratis  and  post  free. 

JARMM  «Ss  CO., 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 
CUTBCSR'S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  ca  ke, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  it  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

BISBGAfB  HTBFK5SBSBS, 
LONDON,  N. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 


HARRISON 


SWIFT  GOLD  MEDAL 

HITTER 

1/  y  JTQ  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

|\m  6  O  Gloves  ;\fcd  every  descriptor 


iiain 

/  description 

of ‘Clothing  in  WOOL,  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  fancy  patterns  upon  one  machine 
Triumphant  Award  at  Paris  WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 
Worfd  of  4Go”d  Medals  133-  Por.TLASD  St..  Maschkster. 

and  19  other  Honours.  Address  all  Letters  to  Manchester. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6<?., 
post  free. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BSC0NIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3c?. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6c?.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 

book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
—A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3c?. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. -A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free.  Is.  lc?. 

“Gardening  World”  Office,  17,  Catherine  St,,  W.C. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

P vice  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Tliree-halfpenee. 

Subscription  (including'  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Sis  Months,  Ss.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING-  WORLD,’’ 

.  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  your  Paper  for _ _ — - - months, 

for  which  I  enclose _ _ _ 

Name _ _ Address - - - (22290) 
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ESTABLISHED  1848.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  EOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms,  where  its  Parity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

N.B. — Not  my  Anthracite  if  not  delivered  in  my  Trucks  marked  WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY.  [See  “GARDENING  WORLD,”  Jas-cary,  5, 1SS9- 


C .  FRA  ZF  R  ’  S  Fxecutors, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH, 

No.  58.— THE  “RAPID”  PROPAGATOR 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest 


before  the  public,  and  will 
be  found  especially  service¬ 
able  to  Amateurs  and 
Gardeners.  These  Propa¬ 
gators  are  constructed  of 
good  redwood  deal,  painted 
three  coats  of  oil  colour, 
and  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass. 
The  glass  in  the  top  slides 
in  a  groove,  and  can  be 
easily  removed  for  venti¬ 
lation  or  attention  to  the 
plants.  The  bottom  of  the 
propagating  chamber  is  of 
corrugated  iron.  The  heat 
is  generated  by  means  of  an 
Oil  Lamp  underneath  the 
Boiler  (as  shown  in  draw¬ 
ing).  and  is  retained  in  the 
Heating  Chamber.  With 
proper  care  at  first  the 
lamp  will  burn  without  attention  for  about  24  hours.  Cash 
Prices,  Carriage  Paid— No.  1  size,  £2  ;  No.  2  sizJ,  £2  7s.  G<t. 
Depth  of  Propagating  Chamber,  11  ins.  Packing  Cases,  5s. 
extra  ;  allowed  if  returned. 

CUCUMBER  FRAME  LIGHTS, 

2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with  iron  bars  across,  and  fitted  with 
handle,  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass  and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour, 
complete,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.,  16s  each. 

Orders  4 Os.  value  Carriage  Raid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales ;  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow ,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast.  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouses,  Garden  Fmmes, 
Propagators,  Handlights ,  doc. ,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


CONWAY  G.WARNE 

( Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS ), 

THE  lotteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


FLOWERPOTS 

The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 

f  HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials. 

—PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 


mo\M\u?AR\/o. 

\TWtBlLSW 

\TfflL  GAROEH.  CKWJOTtJ 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


THE  “STOTT” 


£  .  ■  : 

M  L'. 


-  jufpisB 


DISTRIBUTOR, 

CHARGED  WITH  } 

CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 

Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILISER  and  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR  Co.,  Limited, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

By  Permission  of  the  Hon.  Board  of 
Customs  Free  oj  Duty. 


NICOTINE 

SOAP. 

An  unrivalled  Insecticide  for  the  use  of 
Plant  Cultivators,  being  an  effectual  eradicator 
of  Scale,  Thrips,  Green  Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  and 
all  Parasites  affecting  Plants  without  injury 
to  foliage.  It  lias  no w  undergone  a  thorough 
test  by  some  of  the  most  practical  men  in 
Horticulture,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  no  Insecticide  will  bear  comparison  with 
it  for  its  deadly  effects  on  Insects,  combined 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  plants  themselves. 

Some  hundreds  of  Testimonials  lately 
received  from  men  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Sold  in  Jars,  8  ozs.,  Is.  6d.;  20  ozs., 
3s.;  40  ozs.,  5s.  6d.;  and  in  Tins, 
14  lbs.,  15s.  6d.;  and  Drums,  28  lbs., 
25s.;  56  lbs.,  50s.;  112  lbs.,  95s. 


Full  Directions  for  use  upon  each  Packet. 


—SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler&Co.,  Ld. 

LONDON. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  SEEDSMEN 
and  NURSERYMEN. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT  CROP 

BY  USING 


THE 

CHEAPEST  MADE 

AND  THOROUGHLY  STRONG 

2  ft.  wide,  Is.  10d.  per  foot  run 
3  ft.  wide,  2s.  6 d.  per  foot  ruD 
Carriage  paid  for  Orders  over  £5 

PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

W.  aiQHAEDSOlT  &  Co., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manurejor  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwl. 
A  1-cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  0.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports:  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyuing,  used  for  Roses.  Results : 
“  Fine  dark  foliage ;  good  substance  and  blooin,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE.  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to — 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

Greenhouses. —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4 ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  Ss.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to's,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashhars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans,  &c.,  free.  Note  New  Address — 

W.  COOPER,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRICI  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 

Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  :— 

“Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests." 

— FOR  PARTICULARS  ArPLY  TO — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

Chemical  Works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co., Farm  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  Feb.  22, 1S90. 
Agents  :  for  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  John  Heywood. 
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ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  \d. 


QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

FRUIT  TEEES  of  all  sorts,  also  Bush  Emits, 

carefully  selected,  suitable  for  the  climate  of  Scotland. 
Prices  moderate.— JOHN  DOWNIE  (of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  & 
Laird),  Beecliill  Nursery,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh. 

p  H  R Y  S ANT II EMU M S  (rooted).— Over 

VO  50,000  ready,  from  Is.  6 il.  per  dozen.  Descriptive  List  of 
best  collection  in  the  north  gratis. — H.  THOMPSON,  Newtown, 
Pemberton. 

Must  be  sold.— ccelogyne  cels- 

TATA,  the  Chats  worth  and  other  varieties,  well  grown, 
with  bloom  spikes,  and  very  cheap. —TRUSTEES  of  the  Late 
J.  Stevenson,  Timperley,  Cheshire. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 


L 
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Wanted. 

AEGE  PALMS,  DRACAENAS, 

CROTONS,  ASPIDISTRAS,  and  AZALEAS,  for  cash 
or  exchange.  Small  stuff  for  growing. — Apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Peacock  Nurseries,  Great  Church  Lane,  Hammersmith,  W. 

Ferns  1  Ferns  ! !  Ferns  ! ! 1 

TEADE  OFEEE,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris,  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onycliium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomium,  <Sc.,  he. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100, 
or  50 s.  per  1,001. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ENTEEPEISE. — My  noted  “Eeform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  BeaDS 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  Gd.—  ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhail. 

A  BIANTUM  WALTONII  DIEEUSUM, 

J-JL  First  Cla=s  Certificate,  much  superior  to  Adiantum 
fragrantissima,  nice  plants,  direct  from  the  raiser,  Is.  each, 
6  for  5s.,  post  free.  Choice  named  Auriculas  and  Pelargoniums. 
Lists  on  application.— WILLIAM  GOLBY,  Edgend  Nursery, 
Brierfield,  Burnley,  Lancs. 

TROPYEOLUM  TUBEEOSUM,  fine  climber. 

Six  fine  tubers  sent  post  free  for  Is.— A.  MITCHELL, 
Wolsingham,  via  Darlington. 

OSES  !  EOSES  ! !  EOSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

pHEYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

VD  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  Gd.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  Gd.  each. 
Sold  by  aU  Seedsmen. 

I )  OSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2s.  Gd.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

MESSES.  GEEGOEY  &  EVANS,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Sidcup,  and  2S5,  2SG,  287,  2SS,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden.  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP." 

WEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  6 d.  pkt  ;  Tubers,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.  doz. 
Owen’s  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S  ,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  6 d.t  and  2s.  6d.  pkt  List  free: — 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 

pHEYSANTHEMUMS—  NOVELTIES  for 

VC  1890.— Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  la-t 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence, 
Drome,  France. 
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T  AWN  MO  WEES.— The  “EXCELSIOE” 

J— ^  (Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  W'orld,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL"  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  he  had  of  ail  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
free  from  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL 
M  f’g.  Cn.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  larg»st  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 

T  AINGS’  CHEYSANTHEMUMS.—  Two 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  SIX  FIRST  PRIZES  awarded  in 
18S9.  Their  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  all  the  best 
povelties,  should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  these  beautiful  tiower- 
tng  plants.  Early  orders  solicited  to  secure  good  plants. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Chrysanthemum  Specialists, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E, 


LAIED’S  GAEDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  McCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird's  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley— per  pkt.,  Is  ,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

UTTON’S  BLOOD  EED  BEET.— The 


S 


finest  strain  of  Red  Beet  in  cultivation,  and  unrivalled  for 
the  exhibition  table.  Flesh  exceedingly  rich  in  colour,  and  of 
superior  flavour.  Foliage  deep  glossy  metallic  crimson  ;  a  great 
ornament  to  the  garden.  A.  Agate,  Esq.,  Aslistead  House, 
says — “  My  gardener  states  that  the  B°et  from  your  seed  i-  the 
finest  he  has  ever  seen.  ’’Price,  of  seed,  Is.  6cl.  per  ounce  post  free. 

BUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY' 

O  DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 

New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

TAMES  CAETEE  &  Co.  have  one  of  the 

tf  largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Carters’  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  $3S,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

BELL,  STUART  &  Co.  are  prepared  to 

supply  Amateurs  and  Gardeners  with  Sixpenny  Packets 
of  their  unsurpassed  Prize  Strains  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Antirrhinums,  Quilled  Aster,  Victoria  Aster,  Ten-week 
and  East  Lothian  Stocks,  French  and  African  Marigolds,  Candy¬ 
tuft,  Mignonette,  Pentstemons,  Fancy  Pansy,  Leek,  Beet, 
Golden  Ball  Turnip,  Greens,  Carrots,  Cauliflowers  and  Onions. 
Shallots,  lOd.  per  lb  :  2  lbs.,  Is.  4<t,  post  free. — Note  the 
address,  BELL,  STUART  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists, 
Rothesay. 

FOE  SALE. — 120  Portugal  Laurels,  from  1 

to  2  ft.  in  diameter.  Good  healthy  plants.  Price  for  the 
lot,  £2.— JOHN  NICOLL,  Lower  Merton,  Surrey. 

HEYSANTHEMUMS.— Selection  of  100 

Cuttings  (unrooted)  finest  Exhibition  Chrysanthemums, 
Incurved  and  Japanese,  all  distinct,  or  in  50  pairs,  true  to  name, 
forwarded  post  free  for  15s.  or  2s.  6 d.  per  dozen.  Cheaper 
selections  can  be  made  if  desired.  Catalogue  on  application. — 
N.  DAVIS,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Camberwell,  London. 

Readers  of  the  gaedening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

SIX  CAMELLIAS  or  AZALEA  INDICA, 

full  of  buds,  lCs.  6 d.  ;  large  healthy  plants  of  either 
in  5-inc.h  pots  ;  larger  specimens  in  7-inch  pots,  2s.  6 d.  each. 
Six  Azalea  Mollis,  full  of  buds,  7s.  6d.  Twelve  choice  green¬ 
house  Ferns,  3s. — E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen’s  Nursery, 
Selhurst,  S.E. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  account  of  a 

gentleman  making  alterations  in  his  gardens,  a  number  of 
greenhouse  plants,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  Tree  Ferns,  trunks 
3i  ft.  high.  4  pair  of  Palms,  Latania  borbonica  (large).  Twelve 
Camellias  (all  choice  varieties).  Azalea  indica,  besides  numerous 
other  plants.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  TROTTER, 
Fenton,  Wooler. 
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WO  NEW  and  EAEE  HAEDY  PEEEN- 


Sunflower,  “Soleil  d’Or,"  rare,  splendid  plant  for  autumn  bloom¬ 
ing,  florets  distinctly  quilled  to  the  centre,  each,  Is.  ;  doz.  10s. 
Harpalium  rigidum  semi-plenum,  long  narrow  golden  florets, 
incurved  when  fully  expanded,  semi-double,  strong  plants, 
each,  6 d.  ;  doz.,  5s.— BLAIR,  Florist,  73,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
Abridged  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  gratis  and  post  free. 

BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  YEG  ETA  BEE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion. — Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  Gd.,  2ls.,  31s.  Gd.,  42s., 
G3s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  Gd.,  3s.  Gd., 
5s.  6d.,  7s.  Gd.,  10s.  6d.,  15\,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  eandicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c.,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application. — 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Silver  Sand !  I 

pOAESE  and  LINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

VY  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. _ 

GREENHOUSES. —  Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c.,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s. ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  8  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £8  8s.  ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£11  10s. ;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed.  3  by  4  It.,  6s.  Gd.  ;  6  by  4  ft., 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to’s,  J-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  building. 
Plans,  &C-,  free.  Note  Nev;  Address — 

W.  COOPER,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 
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TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

tf  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  tlie 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IKON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  18S3.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

KEENHOUSES  FOE  THE  MILLION.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS.  Wood  Green,  London;  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh  ;  Phihsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TOOPE’S  patent  propagators, 

FUMIGATORS,  FRAME  -  HEATERS.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS.  Catalogues  free.— C.  TOOPE  (F.R.H.S)  &  Co., 
Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

OUR-BUSHEL  SACK  OF  BEST  LEAF- 

MOULD  (Pure  Oak  Leaf),  carriage  paid  to  London,  for 
3s.  6d. — E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen's  Nursery,  Selhurst, S.E. 

S~  MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  ofall  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  Best,  per  lb.  Id.  ; 

7  lbs.,  4s.  ;  14  lbs.,  7s.  Gd.  Speeial  ditto,  per  lb.,  9 d. 

7  lbs.,  5s.  ;  14  lbs.,  9s.  9d.  Reduction  for  quantities.  SHOR 
LAND  &  Co.,  26,  Southwell  Street,  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 
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PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre 

pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journa 
of  Horticulture: — “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

EESON’S  MANURE  —  The  Best  and 
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1  Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  Gd.,  5s.  Gd.,  and  10s.  Gd.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

PEAT,  SAND,  LOAM,  GARDEN 

NETTING,  &c.,  at  special  low  prices.  Price  List  post 
free  on  application. — BR1NKWORTH  &  SONS,  Reading. 

Heating  apparatus.  — Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  page  414. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12.?. 
per  yard.  Sold  al30  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. _ 

GISHURST  COMPOUND. — Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  ■ 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  Gd. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes.  Gd.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London.  _ 

BRIDGFORDS7  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  f  ull  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


MONDAY  NEXT. 

2  000  T, ILIUM  AURA  U.U,  including  several  lots  of  immense 
bulbs  ;  Iso  L  KRAMER  I.  L.  SFECiOSUM,  and  others  from 
J-joan  •  a  large  assortment,  of  English-grown  LILIES  and 
H4RDY  BULBS  TUBEROSES,  GLADIOLUS.  TIGRIDIAS, 
BEGONIAS.  GREENHOUSE  PLAN1S,  PALMS,  Standard 
and  Dwarf  ROSES,  &c. 

TY/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

It  1  SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION, at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  March  3rd,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

7  000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  splendid  bulbs,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  ;  L.  SPECIOSUM  RUB  RUM,  L.  ALBUM  KRCETZERI, 
L  MACRANTHUM.  and  other  Japanese  Lilies;  240.000 
COCOS  WEDDELLIANA  SEEDS,  KENTIA  BELMOREANA 
and  K.  FOSTERIANA,  standard  and  dwarf  ROSES,  3,000 
GLADIOLUS  and  DAHLIAS,  300  AZALEA  MOLLIS,  8,000 
AMERICAN  PEARL  TUBEROSES,'  3,000  LILY  OF  THE 
VALLEY,  15,000  FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA;  a  very  fine 
as.-ortment  of  English-grown  LILIES  GREENHOUSE  and 
STOVE  FERNS,  PALMS  and  other  decorative  plants  from 
an  English  Nursery. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  March  5th,  at  Half-pas.t  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Orchids. 

TY/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

IT  I  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  March 
7th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  a  large  quantity  of  various 
ESTABLISHED  and  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


TO  BE  LET.— 1  to  10  Acres  of  GRASS 

LAND,  on  lease  for  7,  14,  or  21  years.  Rent  from  £S  to 
£12  per  acre,  with  option  of  purchase  of  the  Freehold  within  the 
first  seven  years.  Near  the  main  road,  Entield  Highway,  about 
nine  miles  from  London, — Apply  HY.  MOORE,  59,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within,  E.C. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Royal  aquarium  flower  shows 

FIRST  SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  I2th  and  13th,  1890. 
Schedules  for  the  whole  series  of  Shows  now  ready,  and  may 
he  had  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES, 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 


Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 


THE'FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1899. 

Should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 


Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS — Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell's  unrivalled  Collection. 


ORCHIDS. 

Tie  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JQKK  COWAN)  t 

Have  an  immense  stock,  to  which  they  are  constantly  adding, 
and  all  are  offered  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Lists  with 
prices  and  particulars  post  free  on  application  to  the  Company. 

ThLVdinNeuyrseries,  GARSTQM,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  {  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

jist,  free  by  post. 


WHEELER’S 

TOM  THUMB  LETTUCE 

(TRUE). 


The  best  Cabbage  Lettuce  in  cultivation,  will  stand 
without  running  to  seed  longer  than  any  other 
variety;  for  solidity,  flavour,  and  general  excel¬ 
lence,  this  variety  is  unequalled. 

Packets ,  Is.;  small  packets,  6 d.  Post  free. 

Your  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce  is  the  very  best  of  its  class 
that  can  be  grown. — H.  Simkins. 

Miss  Croome  has  always  found  the  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce 
much  approved  by  her  numerous  friends. 


A  PRICED  LIST  of  WHEELER'S  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  will  he  sent  gratis  and  post  free.  It  com¬ 
prises  all  the  choicest  and  best  varieties,  both  for  exhibition 
and  for  general  use. 

WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED  GROWERS, 

GLOUCESTER. 


KELWAY’S 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Paris,  1889)  SPECI¬ 
ALITIES. — Gladioli,  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  &c.  Catalogues  are  now  ready',  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 
Specialities  for  1S90,  and  everything  needful  for  the  Garden. 

lancporLsomerset. 

LAINC’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 
VJ  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6 cl.,  and 
os.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  os.  Grf. ;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
per  doz. ;  uimamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  ISs., 
and  21s.  per  doz ;  Bedding,  choicest.  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz.  ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed, 
18s.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

0.  JACKMAN  &  SON 

Peg  to  offer  a  large  and,  well-grown  stock  of  the 
following : — 

EPI|!T  Of  the  leading  varieties,  suitable  for  Market 

rnuil  IIILLd  and  Private  Gardens. 

— Choice  and  Exhibition  varieties,  selected  Standards 
sHfUCvl.  and  Dwarfs.  Also  in  pots  for  Forcing. 

RHfinnnFMnRflM^  0f  the  best  named  sorts,  well  set  with 
nnUUUUCNUnUftO  buds.  Also  Hybrid  Seedling  and 
Pontieum  for  Shrubbery  and  Covert  planting. 
CONIFERS.  — AJarge  collection  for  Lawns  and  Pleasure 

CUP|!|SC  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  adapted  for  Belts, 
onnuoo.  Shrubberies,  Screens,  &c. 

TDCC§  —Ornamental  and  Flowering,  for  Parks,  Avenues, 
1  Streets,  and  Private  Gardens. 

FOREST  TREES  FVoTsarnds.ScreeBS' &c-  A11  grown  by 

01  IMRFRS  D  large  variety,  for  Walls.  Trellises,  Rock- 
VEiiniJUiw  work,  &c.,  including  their  celebrated  Clematis. 

Gf.  J.  <£  SON  have  also  to  offer  a 

NEW  CLEMATIS,  mrs.  baron  veillard, 

1  a  handsome  variety  of  the  Jackmanni 
type.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  bearing  a  profusion  of  distinct 
light  lilac-rose  flowers  of  medium  size  from  July  to  October. 
It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  its  good  qualities,  and 
should  he  added  to  every  collection.  Price  on  application. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  a  leading  feature.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  given  for  laying  out  Estates,  Public 
Parks,  Cemeteries,  Private  Gardens,  and  Pleasure  Grouuds. 

The  New  Descriptive  and  Priced  Catalogue  free  on 
application. 
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,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 


WOKING  NURSERY, 

WOKING,  SURREY. 


What  shall  1  sow 
in  mtj  Garden  ? 

t/ 

Sow  fre  Cheapest  and  Best  SEEDS 
in  the  World. 


BOX  OF  TESTED 


Vegetable  and  Flower 


SEEDS, 


Pi-ic3  3,0/ O 

Contains — 

Post  Free. 

3  pkts. 

Peas. 

1  pkt. 

Parsley. 

2  „ 

Broad  Beans. 

h  oz. 

Parsnip. 

1 

Runner  Beans. 

2  „ 

Radish. 

1 

French  Beans. 

1  „ 

Spinach. 

1  .. 

Beet. 

h  >. 

l  urnip. 

1  .. 

Kale. 

1  pkt. 

V.  Marrow. 

1  .. 

Broccoli. 

1  i  j 

Aster. 

1 

B.  Sprouts. 

1  „ 

Candytuft 

2  „ 

Cabbage. 

1  ,, 

Everlastings. 

1 

Savoy. 

1  i, 

Mignonette. 

1  „ 

Carrot. 

1  „ 

Stock. 

1  ,, 

Celery. 

1  ,, 

Sweet  Pea. 

1  oz 

Cress. 

1  „ 

Viscaria. 

1  pkt. 

Cauliflower. 

1  ,, 

Saponaria. 

1  .. 

Herbs. 

1  ,, 

Nasturtion 

1  „ 

Leek. 

1  „ 

Lupinus  vanus. 

1  „ 

Lettuce. 

1  ,, 

C  h  rysan  th  emum 

1  oz. 

Mustard. 

1  „ 

Star  Zinnia. 

1  pkt. 

Onion. 

Other  Boses,  price  2  6,  5  7  G,  15  -,  21  SO 

Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  T he.Qceen 
axd  H.U.1I.  The  Peixce  of  Wales, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 


“Not  Lost-,  I  Hope,  Yet  Gone  Before.’’ 

Now  Published.  Free  to  numerous  customers. 

HARTLAND  S  56-page  “YEAR  BOOK”  of 

SEEDS  for  1890. 

Within  itself  unique.  His  “  Book  of  Daffodils  ”  as  an  art  pro¬ 
duction  has  no  rival  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  Book  of  Seeds 
for  1S90  is  not  like  any  other  publication  throughout  the  British 
Isles,  and  there  are  Seeds  and  Plants  offered  that  no  other  house 
has  even  yet  noticed.  Send  three  stamps  to  cover  postage,  &c., 
and  write  for  copy. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  F.R.H.S.,  Old  Established 
Seed  Warehouse,  54,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 


EVIDENCE  OF  QUALITY. 

From  Mr.  Small,  The  Gardens,  Lemonucll,  Kent : — “  I  never 
had  such  a  fine  lot  of  Primula  before.  Some  of  the  blooms 
are  as  large  as  a  five-shilling  piece.” 

For  further  particulars,  see  Illustrated  SEED  CATALOGUE, 
gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 


B,  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


WILLIAMS’ 

GOLD  MEDAL 

STRAIN  OF 

PRIMULA 

is 

HT  Kl  E  BEST, 

AND  HAS  SECURED  NUMEROUS 

GOLD  MEDALS  IN  EXHIBITIONS, 

BOTH  AT  HOME  AND  ABKOAD. 
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Liberal 

BOXES 

Excellent 

in 

OF 

in 

Quantity. 

GARDEN 

Quality. 

Arranged  to  'produce  a  constant  supply  of 
the  best  Vegetables  all  the  year  round. 


Ulf  ODO*  DftV  Containing  19  varieties  of  K  / 
W&Ue5u  OilA  Vegetable  Seeds  v>/ 

WEBBS7  BOX  Vegetable  Seeds  "12/6 

WEBBSTBOX  c“‘tSUL'S“'sor  15;- 

lMCOKSO’  0IW  Containing  61  varieties  of  O'?  /_ 

W  OH  A  Vegetable  Seeds  k  / 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  best  value  ever  oftered. 


Other  Boxes  at  2s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  31s.  Gd.,  42s.,  63s., 
and  105s.  each. 


All  Carriage  Free.  5  per  cent,  discou  nt  for  Cash. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  QUALITY. 

From  the  Rev.  TV.  T.  BARKER,  Siikstone  Vicarage.— 
“  The  Guinea  Box  of  Vegetable  Seeds  was  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  me  a  good  round  of  crops  for  rather  over  half 
an  acre  of  kitchen  garden.  The  Carrots  and  Turnips  were 
particularly  good,  but  the  chief  advantage  was  in  the 
judgment  shown,  selection  of  seeds,  and  their  proportion  to 
each  other.” 

WEBBS’  SPRING  CATALOGUE, 

Beautifully  illustrated,  post  free,  Is  ;  gratis  to  customers, 
ABRIDGED  EDITION,  gratis  and  post  free. 


¥E!T0H’8 

COLLECTIONS  OP 

SUPERB  ASTERS. 

THE  FINEST  IN  CULTIVATION. 


VICTORIA. 

The  most  showy  and  massive  of  all  the  Asters.  Grand  for 
Exhibition. 

Collection  of  12  distinct .  colours,  separate,  Ss. 
Finest  mixed  colours,  per  pkt.,  Is. 

DWARF  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Splendid  free-flowering  variety.  Individual  flowers  often 
4  inches  in  diameter. 

Collection  of  12  distinct  colours,  separate,  2s.  6d. 
Finest  mixed  colours,  per  pkt. ,  Is. 

TruffautsP/eomy  Perfection 

A  noble  incurved  variety,  of  great  size  and  symmetry. 
Collection  of  12  distinct  colours,  separate,  2s.  6d. 
Finest  mixed  colours,  per  pkt. ,  Is. 

POMPON  IMBRICATED. 

A  charming  free-flowering  variety,  of  neat  habit.  Highly 
useful  for  cutting. 

Collection  of  12  distinct  colours,  separate,  2s.  6d. 
Finest  mixed  colours,  per  pkt. ,  6d. 

REID’S  QUILLED  IMPROVED. 

The  finest  and  most  perfect  form  of  Quilled  Aster. 
Collection  of  16  distinct  colours,  separate,  2s  6d. 
Finest  mixed  colours,  per  pkt.,  6d. 

For  full  descriptions  of  the  above,  see  SEED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  for  1890,  forwarded  Gratis  and  Post  Free 
on  application. 

JA8.  YE1TCH  &  SONS, 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


SUTTON’S 


DOUBLE 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

Hollyhocks  may  now  be  grown  and 
flowered  as  annuals  with  great  ease. 
Seedlings  are  far  more  robust  than  plants 
grown  from  cuttings,  so  that  this  stately 
flower  may  again  adorn  our  gardens 
without  the  trouble  of  wintering  plants. 

SUTTON’S  PRIZE 
HOLLYHOCKS. 

Saved  from  a  magnificent  collection  of 
fine  named  sorts. 

TEN  VARIETIES . separate  6/- 

SIX  VARIETIES .  separate  3/6 

MIXED  . per  pkt.  2/6 

FREE  BY  POST. 


“.My  Hollyhocks  were  the  grandest  I  ever  saw.”— Hr.  J. 
BUTLER,  Gardener  to  F.  A.  Denny,  Esq. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST„  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 

Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“Quality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “motto,"  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  be.-t  strain  of  every  r  ariety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  he  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
n  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
omc  true  to  name. 

I  stall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  hut  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds.  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  ot  Parsnips, 
and  soon,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  i  t  often  contains 
Dames  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount  ;  Orders 
over  £5, 10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,”  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  and 
Copyright,  Is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

This  List  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting . 


Robert  Sydenham, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET ,  BIRMINGHAM. 


PEA— Sharpe’s  Victory . per  pint  packet 

PEA— Sharpe’s  Empress . per  (plait 

PEA— Sharpe’s  Queen .  ,, 

„  „  »  .  per  pint 

PEA— Sharpe’s  Sir  F.  A.  Milbank...  ,, 

PEA— Sharpe’s  Triumph .  ,, 

PEA— Sharpe’s  Paragon . . 

POTATO— Sharpe’s  Standard . per  lb. 

POTATO— Sharpe’s  Victor . per  stone 

POTATO— Sharpe’s  Duke  of  Albany  ,, 

BROCCOLI— Sharpe’s  Monarch  ..per  packet 
BROCCOLI— Sharpe’s  Selected  Winter, 

per  packet 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  —  Sharpe’s 

“  Standard  ”  . . .  per  packet 

CABBAG  E— Sharpe’s  “Standard,”  per  packet 

BEAM— Sharpe’s  Conqueror  . . .T.per  pint 

CUCUMBER— Sharpe’s  Epicurean, 

per  packet 

BEET — Sharpe’s  Emperor  .  ,, 

TOMATO— Sharpe’s  Eclipse  .  ,, 

ONION  —  Sharpe’s  Prize  White 

Spanish  .  » 


O  6 
4  O 


1  O 


2  O 


1  O 


For  Full  Description  of  the  above,  see 

Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 

FOR  189©. 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

CHARLES  SHARPE  &  Go., 

SLEAFORD. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  March  3rd.— Sale  of  Lily  and  other  Bulbs  at  Protheroe 
Sc  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  March  5th. — Sale  of  Lily  and  other  Bulbs,  Tubers, 
&c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  7th. — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Moiris’s 
Rooms. 

For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.412. 


lt  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  1,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

CM lori sts  and  Fl orists. — The  re-publication 
H  in  our  columns  of  the  Rev.  George 
Jeans’  essay  on  the  “Philosophy  of  Florist’s 
Flowers  ”  lias  probably  done  much  to  enlighten 
readers  as  to  the  distinctively  high  aims  of 
true  floriculture.  Perhaps  it  has  done  some¬ 
thing  also  to  enlighten  many  who  have  termed 
themselves  Florists — with,  as  Mr.  Ranger  John¬ 
son  so  aptly  puts  it,  a  capital  F — as  to  the 
narrowness  of  their  own  conceptions  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  mentor  of  true 
floriculture. 

We  have  three  classes  of  florists,  so  called, 
of  which  the  lowest  range  is  found  in  those 
who  grow  flowering  plants  for  sale  only,  and 
have  no  more  of  soul  or  true  floricultural 
afflatus  than  has  a  cow.  They  are  traders 
pure  and  simple  —  nothing  more.  Then  we 
have  a  somewhat  large  and  rather  dubious 
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class  of  florists,  who  do  not  understand  the 
points  which  are  generally  held  to  constitute 
perfect  flowers  according  to  the  true  florist’s 
conception ;  hut  whose  chief  aim  seems  to  he 
to  make  the  flowers  they  grow  subjects  simply 
for  winning  prizes  at  shows.  Many  of  these 
perhaps  produce  perfect  flowers,  some  of  them 
the  best  possible  that  can  he  obtained,  but 
they  represent  technical  skill,  not  devotion. 
The  real  florist  is  one  whose  love  for  his 
flowers  is  unbounded,  whose  devotion  is  so 
broad  and  deep  that  it  rises  above  all  other 
considerations,  and  who  gladly  embraces  all 
that  in  flowers  is  beautiful  and  abstractedly 
perfect. 

The  devotee  has  the  clearest  perception  of 
what  elements  of  perfection  in  form,  in 
marking,  in  beauty  his  flowers  may  have,  and 
how  defective  others  may  be.  His  aim  is 
therefore  to  abuse  nothing,  because  all  flowers 
are  beautiful,  but  to  cherish  the  one  and  to 
reform  and  amend  the  other  ;  and  with  the 
energy  that  characterises  the  enthusiast,  lie 
will  accomplish  the  task.  There  are  none  too 
many  prophets  and  apostles  of  floriculture 
amongst  us.  Those  we  have  we  may  well 
cherish,  and  if  Mr.  Jeans’  philosophy  should 
serve  to  stir  up  or  kindle  in  the  hearts  of 
some  others  the  same  divine  love  for  floricul¬ 
ture,  our  re-publication  of  the  papers  will 
have  been  amply  justified. 

CM  lower  Carnivals. — Whatsoever  may  be  the 
-*4  pastime  of  the  idle  classes  eventually,  we 
trust  it  will  never  assume  the  form  of  floral 
carnivals  or  battles.  It  is  indeed  hard  to 
conceive  the  British  people,  always  passionately 
attached  to  flowers,  making  them  the  low 
and  vulgar  elements  of  a  contemptible  pastime. 
When  we  read  the  accounts  which  our  daily 
contemporaries  present  to  us  of  the  floral 
carnivals  of  the  Continent,  it  is  not  possible  to 
repress  feelings  of  deep  disgust.  We  have 
employed  flowers  largely  here  for  almost  every 
conceivable  purpose  ;  but  happily,  so  far,  they 
have  escaped  the  vile  uses  to  which  the 
carnivaf-mongers  of  Trance  and  Italy  have 
subjected  them. 

Our  insular  climate  is  perchance  too  cold  for 
the  producing  of  flowers  on  a  scale  which 
would  cause  them  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  fit¬ 
ting  subjects  for  the  coarsest  buffoonery.  Our 
natural  temperament  probably  is  too  phlegmatic 
to  lead  us  to  endure  a  pastime  of  that  kind  with 
patience,  whilst  our  well-cultivated  taste  for 
flowers  hitherto  has  always  prevented  the 
prostitution  of  flowers  to  ignoble  purposes. 
There  is  no  telling  to  what  depths  panderers 
to  idle  fashions  may  not  stoop  yet;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  flower-loving  people  of 
these  isles  will  be  so  strong  as  to  check 
shameless  vulgarity,  floral  or  otherwise,  becom¬ 
ing  prevalent. 

We  saw  not  long  since  near  home  a  display, 
under  high  fashionable  patronage,  which  was 
so  tawdry  and  absurd  as  to  evoke  the  strongest 
indignation,  and  yet  it  did  not  in  any  way 
approach  to  the  floral  decorations  seen  in 
Continental  carnivals.  We  hope  that  that 
form  of  floral  fete  will  not  again  be  seen  in 
England,  still  less  in  gardens  ostensibly  set 
apart  by  the  nation  for  the  special  promotion 
of  botany,  and  the  highest  development  of 
gardening.  Flowers  may  not  be  fitting  objects 
of  worship,  but  they  are  of  the  purest  and 
warmest  affection,  therefore  they  should  ever 
be  associated  with  nobleness  and  refinement, 
and  not  subjected  to  degradation. 

ommission  Salesmen. — The  case  mentioned 
in  our  columns  last  week,  showing  how 
several  gardeners  had  been  defrauded  by  a 
former  Covent  Garden  salesman,  may  well  tend 
to  create  sonie  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  have  not  yet  embarked 
in  the  now  common  business  of  disposing  of 
their  garden  produce  through  salesmen.  The 
older  growers  who  have  had  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  marketnjen  for  several,  perhaps 


many  years,  know  full  ivell  who  they  can 
trust,  and  happily  they  can  trust  the  greater 
portion  of  those  engaged  in  the  market  fully, 
as  indeed  the  bulk  of  the  salesmen  are  trusted 
to  the  extent  of  produce  of  great  value  every 
year. 

What  is  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  sales¬ 
men  is  that,  thus  trusted,  and,  as  it  Were,  thus 
tempted  by  customers  in  all  directions  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  so  reliable  and 
trustworthy.  There  is  no  question,  so  far  as 
these  are  concerned,  of  interest.  The  only 
matter  which  troubles  the  grower  is  the 
amount  of  the  returns  which,  governed  by 
supply  and  demand,  are  so  often  low,  and 
productive  of  exceeding  disappointment.  In 
spite  of  that  fact,  however,  we  see  gardeners 
in  private  places  getting  more  and  more  mere 
market  growers  of  produce ;  and  we  see  also  a 
constant  increase  going  on  of  persons  embark¬ 
ing  in  the  production  of  market  fruits,  flowers, 
&c.,  as  regular  traders.  With  these  latter  the 
commission  agent  is  but  an  intermediary  if 
they  reside  within  reach  of  the  great  market ; 
but  to  all  who  either  live  remote,  or  are  private 
gardens,  the  salesman  is  an  indispensable 
agent,  and  to  his  honour  is  consigned  all  the 
spare  produce  of  thousands  of  what  are  called 
private  gardens  now.  Gardeners,  doubtless, 
present  admirable  spoil  for  the  unprincipled 
agent ;  but  if  these  not  too  wary  birds  will  be 
careful  first  to  ascertain  that  their  goods  are 
consigned  to  a  safe,  and  reliable  salesman,  they 
will  have  no  cause  to  tremble  lest  they  may  be 
deceived. 

^Tinned  Fruits. — What  a  wealth  of  delicious 
fruits  come  to  us  from  that  garden  of 
America,  the  state  of  California !  So  cheap 
are  these  fruits  that  they  can  be  purchased  at 
even  small  retail  shops  at  low  prices,  whilst 
those  who  can  purchase  them  at  stores  or  in  a 
wholesale  way  obtain  them  remarkably  cheap. 
Probably  we  shall  be  told  that  this  form  of 
competition  is  harmful  to  our  home  fruit 
trade,  but  to  that  we  must  take  exception. 
It  is  overlooked  that  these  cheap  imported 
fruits,  whether  in  tins  or  bottles  (but  we  refer 
to  the  tinned  fruits  chiefly),  serve  to  create  and 
sustain  a  strong  penchant  for  fruit  with  the 
masses,  so  that  when  we  have  an  abundance  of 
fresh  fruit,  the  demand  for  it  is  likely  to  be 
all  the  greater  than  would  be  the  case  were 
not  the  public  taste  already  well  fed  by 
imported  fruit. 

But,  all  the  same,  we  do  think  that  the 
trade  of  tinning  or  preserving  whole  fruit 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  hands  of  our  colonial 
brethren  so  thoroughly  as  it  is.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  at  home,  during  a  fairly 
good  season,  thousands  of  bushels  of  picked 
fruit,  Plums  especially,  might  be  served  as  the 
enterprising  Californians  serve  their  Plums, 
Apricots,  &e.,  and  furnish  to  us  of  our  own 
growth  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  fruit  in 
the  winter.  If  we  can  purchase  a  quart  tin 
of  delicious  Plums  for  about  9 cl.,  grown  and 
preserved  6,000  miles  away,  surely  such  a 
boon  should  be  furnished  to  us  at  home  of 
fruit  of  our  own  production  at  about  6J.  per 
quart  tin.  Here  is  scope  for  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  !  We  have  no  lack  of 
jam  preservers  and  of  bottlers,  but  we  want 
to  see  a  great  tinning  trade  created.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  produce  Apricots  to  compete 
with  California,  but  of  Plums,  Cherries, 
Damsons,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Pears,  &c., 
there  is,  in  good  seasons,  plenty  available  for 
the  new  trade  if  well  undertaken. 

- - 

Death  of  Mr.  Maurice  Young. — We  deeply  regret  to 
learn,  as  we  go  to  press,  of  the  death  on  Monday,  at 
2.30  p  m.,  of  Mr.  Maurice  Young,  of  the  Milford 
Nurseries,  Godaiming,  aged  58  years. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — We  understand  that 
on  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  Kew  authorities, 
Mr.  J.  Weathers,  formerly  on  the  Kew  stall',  and 
1-itterly  with  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co  ,  of  St.  Albans, 
has  been  engaged  as  assistant  secretary  of  this  society. 


Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Society.— 
The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  on 
November  4th  and  5th. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — We  understand 
that  His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  the 
Eight.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  have  consented  to 
become  vice-presidents  of  this  society,  and  that  both 
have  sent  contributions  to  the  Centenary  Prize  Fund. 

Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society — 
A  printer’s  error  in  the  list  of  flower  shows,  &c., 
published  in  our  last  issue,  gave  the  date  of  the  March 
show  of  this  society  as  the  1  h,  instead  of  the  18th. 
Those  who  have  cut  out  the  list  for  future  reference, 
will  please  make  the  alteration. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  Brown,  lately  with 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  at  Davenham  Bank,  Malvern,  as 
gardener  to  Capt.  Benins,  Ashfield,  Malvern.  Mr. 
A.  Young,  for  ten  years  gardener  at  Tay mouth  Castle, 
as  gardener  to  Sir  J.  A.  Hay,  Bart.,  Kingsmeadows, 
Peebles,  N.B.  Mr.  W.  Edwards,  late  gardener  at 
Honeylands,  Waltham  Cross,  as  gardener  at  Porter’s 
Park,  Shenley,  Herts. 

Hydrangea,  Thomas  Hogg.—  “  Rusticus”  writes  :— 
Amongst  the  many  useful  plants  admirably  grown  for 
decorative  work  at  the  Hassocks  Gate  Nurseries  is  the 
Thomas  Hogg  Hydrangea,  and  which  there  fully  bears 
out  the  good  opinion  I  entertained  of  it  when  I  first 
saw  it  in  America.  The  plants  at  Hassocks  Gate  are 
grown  in  4-in.  or  5-in.  pots,  are  not  over  1  ft.  high, 
and  have  a  dozen  fine  trusses  of  its  pure  white  flowers, 
which  are  invaluable  for  many  decorative  purposes. 
No  one  can  doubt  its  great  value  when  they  see  it  in 
this  condition. 

Lesclienaultia  biloba  major.— The  same  correspondent 
remarks  that  this  old  but  much  neglected  greenhouse 
plant  is  also  grown  to  perfection  at  Hassocks  Gate  by 
the  Messrs.  Balchin.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  fine 
healthy  plants  in  4-in.  and  6-in.  pots  occupy  the  stages 
in  one  of  their  span-roof  houses.  This  plant  is  seldom 
met  with  in  good  condition,  but  the  plants  referred  to 
promise  to  flower  well,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  brightest 
blue  flowers  known,  it  is  all  the  more  valuable. 

Boronia  megastigma.  —This  is  a  lovely  plant  for 
conservatory  decoration,  not  so  much  foi\  any  great 
beauty  in  the  flowers,  which  are  insignificant,  bnt  for 
its  scent,  which  is  most  delicious,  a  few  plants  being 
sufficient  to  scent  a  good  sized  conservatory.  I  was 
much  struck,  says  “Rusticus,”  with  a  fine  hatch  in 
the  Messrs.  Balchin’s  nursery,  which  were  literally 
laden  with  flowers,  and  scenting  the  air  for  some 
distance  beyond  the  house  they  were  growing  in. 

Another  American  Invention. — According  to  one  of 
our  American  contemporaries,  it  is  stated  that  a  Cali¬ 
fornian  man  has  practically  invented  a  means  of 
shooting  the  scale  insects  infesting  his  trees  without 
the  least  injury  to  the  latter.  This  is  more  than  we 
can  guarantee  in  this  country  when  shooting  bullfinches 
and  blackbirds  amongst  Apple  trees,  Raspberry  canes, 
and  Gooseberry  bushes.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
Californian  man,  instead  of  using  shot,  uses  some  con¬ 
trivance  by  which  he  can  send  a  blast  of  hot  or  cold 
sand  against  the  enemy,  and  so  dislodge  it. 

Linnaean  Society. — At  a  meeting  of  this  society  on 
the  20th,  papers  were  read  by  The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Bart,  M.  P.,  ou  the  “  Seeds  and  Fruits  of 
Pterocarya  and  the  Walnut,”  ou  the  occurrence  or 
absence  of  stipules  in  certain  orders  of  plauts,  and  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  stipular  processes  in 
Viburnum.  He  explained  his  views  at  considerable 
length,  concerning  the  differences  to  be  found  in  the 
leaves  and  buds  of  the  two  types  represented  by  our 
native  species,  namely,  V.  Opulus  and  V.  Lautana. 

A  Useful  Label  for  Pot  Plants.— At  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  a  form  of  label  is  used  for  Orchids  which 
might  well  be  applied  to  the  naming  of  many  other 
subjects  grown  in  pots.  The  label  itself  consists  of  a 
circular  piece  of  porcelain,  about  the  size  of  a  five- 
shilling  piece.  It  is  of  a  pale  grey  colour,  and  after 
receiving  a  coating  of  paint,  is  allowed  to  dry,  when 
it  may  be  written  upon  with  ink.  It  is  fixed  in  the 
pot  by  means  of  a  stout  wire  passed  through  a  hole  near 
the  edge  of  the  label.  The  name  being  written  with 
ink  is  far  more  legible  than  when  it  is  written  on  zinc 
labels,  which  have  the  property  of  being  indestructible, 
hut  upon  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  decipher  the 
name  without  handling,  or  even  wetting  the  label. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen.  —  The 
prize  schedule  of  this  society  has  just  been  issued  for 
the  grand  floral  fete  of  1890,  and  spring  show  of  li>9L. 
It  is  much  bulkier  than  usual,  and  contains  a  lot  o; 
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new  matter.  The  patron  is  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  honorary  president  is  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  chairman  of  the  acting  directors  is 
Mr.  James  Murray  Garden,  Advocate,  Aberdeen.  There 
are  four  divisions  for  competition  at  the  fete,  i.e.,  (1) 
professional  gardeners,  (2)  nurserymen  and  florists,  (3) 
amateurs  and  (4)  working  class.  There  are  722  prizes 
offered  at  the  fete,  which  is  fixed  for  the  21st,  22nd, 
and  23rd  of  August.  The  spring  show  will  be  held  in 
April,  1891,  on  a  date  to  bo  afterwards  fixed.  There 
is  the  same  number  of  divisions  as  at  the  summer  show, 
and  the  prizes  number  267.  It  is  some  time  since  a 
spring  show  was  held  in  Aberdeen,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  make  the  1891  one  a  success.  The  chief 
prizes  are  for  collections  of  pot  plants,  fruit,  vegetables, 
cut  flowers,  including  bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  the  com¬ 
petition  being  open  to  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  for  which  there  is  no  entry  money 
charged. 

Sonerilla,  Madame  H.  Gruson.— This  new  Sonerilla 
is  said  to  resemble  S.  Comtesse  de  Flandre.  The 
variety  under  notice  is  said  to  be  the  finest  acquisition 
of  the  day  on  account  of  the  handsome  size  of  its  leaves. 
The  latter  vary  from  3  ins.  to  5|  ins.  in  length,  and 
from  2  ins,  to  2f  ins.  in  width,  and  are  deep  green, 
heavily  blotched  throughout  with  irregularly  shaped 
silvery  blotches,  arranged  more  or  less  in  lines 
between  the  veins.  The  midrib  is  rose  or  sometimes 
dark  red,  and  the  lateral  veins  are  deep  green  or  brown. 
The  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  is  green  and  tessellated 
with  red,  and  the  margins  are  often  reddish  brown. 
The  stems  and  petioles  are  red.  It  is  named  after  the 
wife  of  a  great  trader  of  Buekau,  near  Magdebourg. 
There  is  a  coloured  figure  of  it  in  L'  Illustration 
Horticole,  pi.  92. 

A  New  Vine  Manure. — The  Paris. correspondent  of 
The  Daily  Telegraph  states  that  M.  Ville,  the  well- 
known  professor  of  chemistry,  “has  discovered  a  new 
chemical  manure,  intense  and  almost  miraculous  in  its 
effects  on  the  Vine.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  chalk,  carbonate  of  refined  potash,  and 
sulphate  of  chalk,  which  if  placed  round  Vine-growths, 
will  enable  them  to  defy  the  onslaughts  of  the 
Phylloxera.  Nitrate  of  potash  may  be  used  instead  of 
carbonate,  which  is  dear  ;  but  in  order  to  make  the 
manure  efficacious  in  its  results,  the  Vines  should  be 
fumigated  [?]  in  the  autumn  or  January  and  February. 
M.  Ville  has  tried  his  experiments  on  French  Vines  at 
Vincennes,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  manure  will 
be  of  equal  use  in  America  or  Australia.  He  further¬ 
more  predicts  that  his  chemical  concoction  will  not 
only  destroy  the  Phylloxera,  bat  lead  to  an  abundance 
of  Grapes,  which  are  nowadays  so  scarce  in  this  country 
that  Spanish  and  Italian  Vines  of  inferior  quality  have 
to  be  drawn  upon  for  the  fabrication  of  French  wines. 
M.  Ville’s  views,  however,  are  considered  to  be  too 
sanguine  by  some  of  the  experts,  but  should  he  succeed 
he  will  undoubtedly  have  deserved  well  of  all  lovers  of 
the  refreshing,  exhilarating,  and  vivifying  juice  of  the 
genuine  Gallic  Grape.” 

Oxford  Botanic  Garden  Seed  List. — TTe  are  favoured 
with  a  seed  list  which  describes  itself  as  a  selection  of 
seeds  which  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Oxford  University 
offers  for  mutual  exchange.  It  is  evidently  intended 
for  the  learned  only,  for  we  fail  to  find  a  scrap  of  our 
mother  tongue  either  on  the  covers  or  throughout  its 
sixteen  pages,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the 
director  and  curator.  This  is  worse  than  Kew.  The 
list  is  in  itself,  however,  a  good  one,  and  considering 
the  limited  extent  of  the  garden,  the  number  of  seeds 
offered  is  very  creditable.  The  different  genera  and 
species  are  arranged  under  their  respective  natural 
orders,  which  is  an  improvement  upon  the  artificial 
system  of  Linnaeus.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
herbaceous  grounds  the  Linnsean  system  used  to  prevail ; 
and  we  know  that  Oxford  was  one  of  the  first  places  to 
adopt  the  classification  of  the  renowned  Swede,  and 
possibly  the  last  to  retain  it.  No  seeds  of  the  reputed 
Lathyrus  Sibthorpii  are  offered,  although  Oxford 
professes  to  have  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  glad 
to  see  Fuchsia  coceinea  mentioned,  because  a  few  years 
ago  the  species  was  rescued  from  oblivion  in  the  Oxford 
garden,  where  it  had  survived  the  neglect  into  which  it 
had  fallen.  It  is  also  pleasing  to  note  such  rare 
British  plants  as  Impatiens  noli-me-taugere  (imperfectly 
rendered  noli-tangere),  Lathyrus  maritimus,  Erodium 
maritimum,  Drosera  anglica,  Arum  italicum,  Myosurus 
minimus,  and  others.  It  is  equally  amusing  to  find 
seeds  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Gooseberry,  and  Maize 
offered  for  exchange.  What  is  the  Rosa  ferox  of 
Bieberstein  ?  R.  ferox  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of 
Northern  Asia;  the  R.  ferox  of  Lawrence,  and  of  the 
Botanical  Register,  t.  42,  is  synonymous  with  R. 
rugosa,  a  Japan  plant,  although  the  R.  ferox  of 
Lawrence  is  stated  to  be  a  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
which  would  be  Pfieberstein’s  region. 


THE  WILDSMITH  MEMORIAL. 

A  committee  of  members  of  the  Reading  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  Basket,  J.  Goombes, 
T.  E.  Henwood,  0.  Ilott.  W.  Lees,  J.  Martin,  J.  Pound, 
and  G.  Stanton,  with  W.  J.  Palmer,  Esq  ,  as  president, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  Reading,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
Chelsea,  as  honorary  treasurers,  has  been  formed  to  raise 
a  fund  which  shall  serve  as  a  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  by  placing  a  child  on 
the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  there  will  be  a  very  ready  response  to  the  appeal 
now  being  made,  especially  by  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith’s 
friends  and  admirers,  amongst  the  gardeners  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  committee  venture  to  suggest  that  in  consequence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith  having  promised  to  take 
steps  to  place  one  of  a  family  of  a  late  gardener’s 
orphan  children  on  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  they 
sincerely  trust  that  so  charitable  an  object  on  his  part 
will  commend  itself  as  the  best  form  of  memorial  that 
can  be  raised  to  him,  now  that  death  has  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  so  generous  a  purpose. — T.  Turton, 
The  Gardens,  Maiden  Erlegh,  Reading,  Eon.  Sec. 

- - 

THE  CAMPERNELLE. 

The  typical  Narcissus  odorus  has  the  spreading  seg¬ 
ments  obovate-oblong,  and  tapering  at  the  base  where 
they  do  not  overlap  one  another.  This  bears  from  one 
to  four  flowers  on  the  scape,  but  more  often  only  one, 
especially  when  forced.  Our  illustration  represents 


N.  o.  rugulosa,  a  form  with  shorter  and  broader 
segments  overlapping  considerably  at  the  base,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  illustration.  It  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  934,  under  the  name  of 
N.  calathinus.  This  is  the  form  to  which  the  name 
Campernelle  seems  to  be  most  often  applied.  The 
flowers  are  more  profuse  whether  grown  in  pots  or  in 
the  open  air,  three  being  the  average  number  on  a 
scape,  although  a  greater  number  often  occurs.  It 
submits  readily  to  being  forced,  and  has  been  flowering 
for  some  time  past.  In  the  open  air  it  will  come  into 
bloom  early  next  month,  and  a  gay  subject  it  is,  owing 
to  the  freedom  with  which  it  flowers.  The  blooms 
are  less  distinctly  fragrant  than  those  of  the  type,  and 
have  a  six-lobed,  plaitel  corona;  while  that  of  N. 
odorus  is  not  plaited. 

- - 

PHALiENGPSIS  AT  EAST  SHEEN. 

Ever  since  Christmas,  when  116  spikes  of  bloom  in 
various  stages  could  have  been  counted,  has  there  been 
a  greater  or  less  display  in  the  Phakenopsis  house  at 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  The  house  notwithstanding  is 
comparatively  a  small  one,  and  for  facility  of  con¬ 
venience  to  examine  the  contents,  the  low  roof  is  un¬ 
fortunately  against  it.  The  show  of  bloom  at  present  is 
quite  fascinating.  The  plants  are  grown  in  baskets  or 
cylinders,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  are  suspended 
from  the  roof,  a  fact  which  adds  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  general  effect.  Amongst  those  in  flower  at  present 
are  P.  Schilleriana,  P.  amabilis,  P.  grandiflora  and  P. 
Stuartiana.  Of  the  first  named  were  some  pieces  with 
p  micled  flowers  of  rich  and  telling  colours.  The  lateral 


and  contiguous  edges  of  the  sepals  were  in  some 
instances  finely  spotted  with  deep  purple.  The  leaves 
in  most  cases  showed  evidence  of  good  cultivation, 
measuring  13  ins.  long,  and  4  ins.  broad,  while  they 
were  at  the  same  time  of  good  substance.  The  size  and 
purity  of  the  flowers  of  P.  amabilis  and  P.  grandiflora 
were  noticeable  in  many  instances.  The  purple  spotting 
on  the  contiguous  edges  of  the  lateral  segments  was  also 
well  marked  in  P.  amabilis  and  P.  Stuartiana.  A 
specimen  of  the  latter  had  two  tall  panicled  scapes  of 
bloom,  yet  it  was  grown  in  a  cylinder  amongst  crocks 
without  either  peat  or  sphagnum.  We  also  noted  a 
form  of  P.  amabilis  with  spathulate  green  leaves,  quite 
unlike  the  type  in  foliage.  P.  gloriosum  is  allied  to  the 
latter,  and  is  noteworthy  from  the  way  in  which  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  are  widened,  and  arched  over 
the  columu.  The  whole  flower  is  very  compact,  with 
greatly  overlapping  segments,  and  the  tails  or  appen¬ 
dages  of  the  lip  are  of  great  length.  In  the  same  house 
we  noted  the  white  sweet-scented  Aerides  Harrisonianum. 
The  front  bench  of  the  house  is  done  up  with  rockwork, 
and  planted  with  Ferns  and  Fittonias,  giving  a  fine 
finish  to  the  whole.  The  display  of  Phaltenopsis  does 
credit  to  Mr.  Want,  under  whose  care  they  have  been 
for  some  time  past,  and  who  now  has  charge  of  the 
gardens. 

- -H£<- - 

THE  DAHLIA. 

Rei.iable  reports  state  that  while  some  growers  have 
preserved  their  ground  roots  of  Dahlias  through  the 
winter  without  difficulty,  others  have  had  serious 
losses.  The  losses  are  traceable  to  the  early  frost 
about  the  middle  of  September  in  1889,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  more  severely  felt  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  The  frost  caused  decay  to  spread 
through  the  base  of  the  flower  stalk  to  the  root,  with 
the  result  that  the  rot  was  communicated  to  it,  and 
speedy  decay  followed.  It  is  well,  when  this  happens, 
that  there  is  a  supply  of  pot  roots  to  fall  back  upon  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  cuttings,  though,  in  some  in¬ 
stances — perhaps  most — growers  for  exhibition  would 
prefer  to  have  plants  from  ground  rather  than  pot 
roots. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society  must  be  complimented 
upon  having  had  a  good  time  during  the  year  1889,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  addition  of  the  centenary  classes, 
the  committee  are  able  to  carry  over  a  balance  of  £25. 
Special  contributions  were  made  to  a  centenary  fund, 
some  £50  or  so  having  been  obtained  in  this  way,  and 
these  special  donations,  added  to  the  usual  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  the  grant  from  the  Crystal  Palace 
authorities,  enabled  a  substantial  balance  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  a  very  economically-worked  society,  the 
working  expenses  being  very  small.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  is  a  model  secretary. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  in  the  revised  schedule  of  prizes 
for  the  exhibition  which  is  to  take  place  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  September  5th  and  6th  next,  that  in  most 
of  the  amateurs’  classes,  as  in  the  nurserymen’s,  show 
and  fancy  Dahlias  are  to  be  exhibited  intermixed. 
When  this  reform  was  first  pressed  forward  by  me  it 
was  received  with  some  hesitation,  and  when  adopted 
applied  only  to  the  nurserymen’s  classes.  The  largest 
class  for  amateurs — viz.,  for  twenty-four  varieties — will 
now  be  composed  of  show  and  fancy  varieties  inter¬ 
mingled  ;  but  the  classes  for  twelve  and  six  show 
varieties,  and  for  twelve  and  six  fancy  varieties  are 
maintained.  The  sooner,  however,  the  absurd  dis¬ 
tinction  is  abolished  altogether  the  better,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  fancy  Dahlia 
in  some  instances  ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
presence  of  the  pretty  and  bright-striped  and  tipped 
fancy  Dahlias  in  a  stand  imparts  life,  brightness  and 
picturesqueness  to  it,  and  therefore  an  extension  of  the 
practice  is  highly  desirable.  As  I  have  before  stated 
in  these  columns,  at  some  country  shows  all  tipped 
flowers  are  regarded  as  fancy  Dahlias,  and  shown 
accordingly.  It  does  seem  absurd  that  one  type  of 
tipped  Dahlia  should  be  a  fancy,  and  another  a  show 
variety. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
is  now  extended  to  28  classes,  which,  I  think,  will 
tend  to  give  the  smaller  growers  a  better  chance  of 
winning  a  prize  or  two  ;  and  fourth  prizes  are  offered 
in  all  of  them.  Hitherto  the  largest  class  for  Cactus 
and  decorative  Dahlias  has  been  confined  to  twelve 
bunches  ;  but  a  class  has  been  found  for  twenty-four 
bunches  also.  There  was  a  stiff  fight  over  this  class,  as 
to  whether  the  twenty-four  bunches  should  be  distinct 
varieties  ;  some  contending  there  were  not  more  than 
twelve  varieties  of  Cactus  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Eventua'ly  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  and  twenty- 
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four  bundles  of  six  blooms  each  of  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties,  was  finally  decided  upon.  So  the 
stands  of  twenty-four  bunches  of  Cactus,  and  the  same 
number  of  single  and  Pompon,  will  make  a  fine  display. 
Under  the  head  of  open  classes,  prizes  are  offered  for 
six  blooms  of  any  dark  Dahlia  ;  the  same  of  light, 
not  yellow  ;  the  same  of  yellow,  also  of  tipped  and 
striped  ;  and  some  contention  arose  as  to  whether  these 
should  be  of  one  or  two  varieties.  Eventually  it  was 
decided  that  the  six  blooms  of  a  dark  and  also  of  a 
light  Dahlia  should  be  one  variety  ;  but  in  the  other, 
three  blooms  each  of  two  varieties  may  he  staged. — R.  D. 
- - 

VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE 

NURSERIES. 

Amongst  flowering  plants  the  Orchids  are  most 
prominent  at  the  present  time.  The  most  numerous 
in  species  or  varieties  are  the  Cypripediums,  Den- 
drobiums,  Odontoglossums,  and  Calanthes.  The  latter 
comprise  C.  nivalis,  with  pure  white  flowers  ;  C. 
Regnieri,  C.  R.  Fausta,  C.  Williamsii,  the  beautiful 
pink  large- flowered  C.  Bella,  and  the  distinct  C.  Masuca, 
with  its  violet  sepals  and  petals,  and  intense  violet  lip 
fading  to  salmon  as  it  decays. 

The  popular  and  useful  Dendrobium  IVardianum, 
D.  crassinode,  D.  Ainsworthii,  and  D.  nobile  furnish 
considerable  variety.  D.  nobile  nobilius  is  conspicuous 
for  the  rich  colouring  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  the 
intensely- coloured  large  blotch  in  the  throat.  The 
beautiful  D.  Findleyanum,  with  its  brightly-coloured 
flowers,  is  also  notable  for  its  curiously-jointed  yellow 
stems.  We  noted  a  specimen  of  the  singular-looking 
D.  macrophyllum  Veitcliianum,  with  its  hairy  flowers, 
which  were  more  brightly  coloured  than  we  occasionally 
see  them.  In  another  house  close  by  was  D.  Jamesi- 
anum,  the  scarlet  throat  of  which  formed  a  fine 
contrast  to  the  pure  white  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower. 

The  Cypripediums,  with  their  numerous  varieties  and 
hybrids,  enliven  the  shelves  of  more  than  one  house, 
although  the  heat-loving  kinds  are  congregated  in  a  low 
span-roofed  structure  kept  at  a  high  temperature. 
Near  the  door  of  one  house  was  C.  insigne,  and  its 
beautiful  varieties,  C.  i.  Maulei  and  C.  i.  albo-margi- 
natum.  The  latter  has  the  upper  portion  and  margins 
of  the  standard  white,  with  the  lower  two-thirds 
greenish^  yellow,  with  a  few  pale  brown  blotches, 
largest  at  the  base.  Close  by  in  another  span-roofed 
house  were  C.  concolor,  C.  Argus,  C.  Harrisianum,  C. 
villosum,  C.  Lowii,  C.  vernixium,  C.  callosum,  C. 
hirsutissimum,  C.  Dominyanum,  and  C.  Boxallii.  In 
the  warm  house  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  more 
striking  and  ornamental  kinds  were  C.  tessellatum 
porphyreum,  of  a  deep  reddish  purple  hue  ;  C. 
cenantlium  superbum,  with  a  handsomely-spotted  upper 
sepal  ;  and  C.  nitens,  to  which  the  same  statement 
applies.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  are  also  of  great  size. 
A  host  of  other  kinds,  chiefly  hybrids,  were  located 
here,  amongst  which  we  noticed  C.  politum,  C. 
cardinale,  C.  tonsum,  C.  melanopthalmum,  C. 
Swanianum,  C.  Sedeni  candidulum,  C.  Measuresianum, 
C.  selligerum,  C.  Sallieri,  C.  calurum,  and  C. 
■Williamsianum. 

The  flowers  of  Yanda  crerulescens  although  small  are 
of  a  cheerful  blue  colour,  affording  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  giants  of  the  genus  flowering  alongside,  namely, 
Y.  tricolor  Patersoni,  a  finely-spotted  variety,  and 
Y.  suavis.  The  typical  Zygopetalum  crinitum  was 
inferior  to  a  fine  form,  in  which  the  lip  was  densely 
covered  with  violet  hairs  in  lines  along  the  veins.  A 
rarer  kind  was  Z.  rostratum,  with  a  solitary,  large, 
nearly  white  flower,  and  rose-coloured  radii  on  the  base 
of  the  lip.  Cypripedium  eburneum  is  now  gay  and 
fragrant,  many  of  the  scapes  bearing  twin  flowers.  A 
grand  piece  of  C.  Lowii,  consisting  of  157  pseudo-bulbs, 
had  seven  long  racemes  bearing  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  flowers  each.  Here  may  be  mentioned  P.  grandi- 
folius  and  P.  maculatus,  with  its  spotted  leaves,  yellow 
and  orange  flowers. 

Cattleyas  are  not  yet  very  numerous  ;  but  we  noted 
amongst  the  forms  of  C.  Triame,  the  beautiful  C.  T. 
Backhouseana,  with  an  intensely  coloured  lip,  and 
C.  T.  delicata.  Lrelia  harpophylla  is  also  appreciated 
at  this  season.  Lycaste  costata  in  numerous  specimens 
is  flowering  vigorously,  with  six  to  eight  flowers  from  a 
pseudo-bulb.  Strikingly  distinct  is  L.  fulveseens,  with 
large  fulvous  or  amber-brown  flowers  ;  and  near  by  was 
the  more  sober-tinted  L.  leucantha,  with  white  petals 
and  greenish  sepals.  Two  beautiful  varieties  of 
Ccelogyne  cristata  are  now  in  bloom,  namely,  C.  c.  alba, 
pure  white  ;  and  C.  c.  Trentham  variety,  with  long 
rhizomes  and  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  eight  large  flowers 


on  a  raceme.  Showy  and  ornamental  Oncidiums  are 
0.  Cavendishianum,  and  0.  splendidum.  A  pretty 
effect  was  produced  by  a  large  piece  of  Dendrobium 
glumaceum  in  a  pot  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  house. 
An  uncommon  species  is  Epidendrum  lanipes,  with 
leafy  stems  and  pendent  panicles  of  white  flowers  borne 
on  densely  haired  pedicels. 

Odontoglossums  were  both  numerous  and  showy 
when  we  saw  them,  including  such  fine  things  as 
0.  Roezlii,  0.  Harryanum,  0.  Edwardi,  0.  crispum, 
0.  c.  roseum,  0.  cirrhosum,  0.  odoratum,  0.  triumphans, 
and  0.  Rossii  majus  in  its  numerous  forms.  0.  An- 
dersonianum  and  0.  baphicantlium  were  in  fine  form. 
Both  belong  to  the  same  type,  but  the  latter  has  the 
sepals  and  petals  spotted  with  red  below  the  middle 
only,  while  the  lip  is  more  broadly  triangular  at  the 
base.  0.  luteo-purpureum  in  its  numerous  forms  could 
hardly  be  absent,  including  the  richly  coloured  0.  l.-p. 
sceptrum,  and  0.  l.-p.  cuspidatum.  The  latter  has 
narrower  sepals  and  petals  than  in  the  type,  blotched 
with  deep  chestnut-brown,  while  there  is  a  large  blotch 
of  a  similar  hue  on  the  lip.  It  is  not  particularly 
common.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  free-flowering 
though  small  0.  constrictum  with  its  panicles  of  bloom, 
nor  the  distinct  0.  cristatum  with  its  radiating  lobed 
white  crest,  edged  with  brown. 

- - 

SAXIFRAGA  LIGULATA. 

“R.  D.’s”  note  (p.  362),  and  Mr.  Kipling’s  comments 
on  p.  391,  anent  this  early-flowering  and  large-leaved 
Saxifrage  must  be  welcome  to  all  those  who  possess 
cold  greenhouses,  and  know  not  how  to  ornament  them. 

Although  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  plant 
in  question,  I  am  aware  of  its  floral  merits,  and  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  “  R.  D.”  succeeds  iu  obtaining 
blooms  so  early  and  so  fine.  Some  day  I  trust  I  may 
be  permitted  to  gratify  my  vision  by  a  sight  of 
“  R.  D.’s”  cold  plant  house,  as  my  love  for  these 
hardy  denizens  of  our  herbaceous  borders  runs  in  this 
direction.  I  think,  with  him,  that  gardeners  give  this 
class  of  plants  too  little  consideration.  Some  plants  of 
S.  crassifolia  flowered  well  with  me  last  year  in 
February  and  March  in  my  own  unheated  structure, 
and  were  generally  admired.  The  “glide”  wife, 
however,  claimed  them  as  her  own,  and  not  content  with 
their  beauty  when  in  bloom,  used  them,  on  account  of 
their  foliage,  for  decorative  purposes  long  after  their 
pretty  panicles  of  rosy  pink  flowers  had  faded  and 
gone.  This  “too  gentle”  treatment  has  had  its  effect, 
and  the  plants  will  shortly  be  committed  to  the  open 
ground  for  recuperation  and  redress. 

I  think,  with  “  R.  D.  ”  and  Mr.  Kipling,  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  many  of  our  beautiful  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  and  Alpine  subjects  should  insure  for  them 
better  cultural  treatment  than  they  generally  receive. 
The  gardener  is  apt  to  overlook  and  ignore  their  merits 
because  they  are  hardy. 

With  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  note  I  am 
in  entire  accord,  and  would  like  to  be  the  happy 
possessor  of  such  a  structure  as  he  there  indicates.  — 
C.  1 3.  G.,  Acton,  IV. 

- - 

EUG  HARIS  AMAZONICA. 

The  cultivation  of  this  useful  and  beautiful  plant  has 
so  often  been  commented  upon  by  many  first-class 
practitioners  that  we  approach  the  subject  with  a 
certain  amount  of  diffidence ;  yet  having  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  plant  from  the  time  it  first  came 
into  general  cultivation,  and  having  had  it  under  our 
care  in  large  and  small  quantities  from  those  early 
days  till  the  present  time,  we  may  plead  in  justification 
of  our  venture  that  we  ought  at  least  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  its  requirements,  which  in  spite  of  its  very 
extended  cultivation  seem  in  some  quarters  to  be  im¬ 
perfectly  understood.  Yet  its  requirements  are  the 
simplest  imaginable  when  under  proper  conditions 
as  respects  heat  and  moisture,  ordinary  stove  plant 
treatment  suiting  it  admirably  ;  and  when  free  from 
the  notorious  Eucharis  mite,  it  is  as  free  from  other 
insect  pests  as  any  plant  we  are  acquainted  with. 

It  is  quite  true  that  where  mealy-bug  is  prevalent,  it 
has  a  decided  partiality  for  this  plant,  and  should  be 
sharply  looked  after  till  finally  expelled  from  its 
lodgings.  Brown  scale  and  thrip  will  sometimes  put 
in  an  appearance,  but  with  the  use  of  the  usual 
remedies,  applied  at  the  first  appearance  of  either  of 
them,  are  easily  kept  at  bay.  As  regards  the  mite,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  it  has  never  given  us 
any  trouble  ;  but  from  what  we  have  known  of  stocks 
infested  with  it,  and  which  have  got  into  a  very 
unhealthy  condition,  we  would  advocate  the  throwing 


away  of  such  plants,  and  replacing  with  healthy  ones 
from  another  source.  As  there  are  plenty  of  healthy 
stocks  in  the  country,  this  ought  not  to  be  a  serious 
undertaking,  as  it  would  cost  far  less  than  the  coddling 
of  diseased  plants  into  fresh  life  and  vigour,  besides 
the  loss  of  time  and  flower  entailed  in  the  process. 

"We  have  seen  numbers  of  bulbs  reputed  to  be  badly 
infested  with  mite  brought  round  by  having  the  soil 
washed  away  from  them,  and  all  loose  dead  matter 
carefully  cleaned  off  ;  then  planted  in  fresh  soil,  and 
■watered  twice  a  week  with  soot-water.  With  some 
show  of  reason,  the  unhealthy  condition  accompanying 
the  attacks  of  mite  are  often  ascribed  to  too  low  a 
temperature  over  a  prolonged  period.  Our  own  obser¬ 
vations  lead  us  to  a  somewhat  opposite  conclusion, 
because  in  many  places,  where  mite  has  been  trouble¬ 
some,  these  conditions  are  scarcely  likely  to  have 
occurred,  and  we  have  too  frequently  found  what  we 
regard  as  a  fatal  mistake  in  the  management  of  the 
plant — we  mean  subjecting  it  to  seasons  of  dryness  at 
the  roots,  the  same  as  for  some  other  bulbous  plants, 
such  as  Pancratiums,  Amaryllis,  &e.  We  ourselves  are 
so  situated  that  we  have  to  subject  our  stocks  for  about 
four  months  in  the  winter  to  what  must  be  considered 
a  very  low  temperature,  and  having  carried  them 
successfully  through  the  ordeal  for  a  series  of  years, 
we  cannot  think  that  the  attacks  of  the  .mite  are 
occasioned  by  cold.  We  would  never  hesitate  to 
subject  the  plants  to  the  same  ordeal  if  circum¬ 
stances  demanded  it.  They  are  kept  in  a  structure 
where  with  a  very  moderate  frost  the  thermometer 
will  often  be  down  to  40°,  and  not  rise  during  dull 
weather  higher  than  45°.  At  the  same  time  we  keep 
them  away  from  sharp  draughts,  which  would,  we 
believe,  with  the  low  temperature  be  fatal.  We 
keep  them  moderately  moist  at  the  roots,  and  if  an 
exceptionally  fine  day  occurs,  syringe  them.  During 
the  present  winter  under  these  conditions  they  have 
made  a  considerable  growth.  IV e  had  rather  they  had 
remained  at  rest,  but  they  do  not  seem  any  the  worse 
for  it.  and  now  they  are  in  a  warm  vinery,  and  making 
rapid  growth.  We  grow  ours  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
peat ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter,  but  with  ample  drainage. 

Where  cut  flowers  are  the  main  object  for  which  they 
are  grown,  the  larger  the  plants  are  the  better,  because, 
when  well  established,  these  large  pots  of  roots  yield 
several  crops  of  bloom  during  the  season.  We  would 
seldom  break  up  any  of  them  when  in  good  health  ;  by 
giving  an  occasional  watering  of  soot  or  cow-manure 
water  during  their  period  of  growth,  they  can  be  kept 
going  well  in  the  same  pots  for  several  years.  They 
delight  in  plenty  of  moisture  when  growing,  it  being 
quite  impossible,  where  there  is  plenty  of  heat,  to 
syringe  them  too  much.  Where  there  is  plenty  of 
stove  room,  this  plant  ought  almost  always  to  be  had 
in  flower  by  having  it  in  different  batches,  completing 
their  growth  at  various  periods  during  the  year.  But 
where  accommodation  is  limited,  two  or  three  batches 
of  bloom  are  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
When  in  flower,  place  in  as  cool  a  temperature  as  the 
plant  will  stand  without  injury,  by  which  means  the 
flowering  period  will  be  prolonged.  If  cut  flowers  are 
in  demand,  gather  them  as  they  expand,  and  keep  in  a 
dry  cool  place  in  the  dark  till  wanted  for  use.  —  TV.  B.  G. 
- «»$<-* - 

TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ealing  and  District  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  three  pots  of  this 
very  striking  and  beautiful  spring  Starflower  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Edwards,  gardener  to  W.  Oven,  Esq.  As 
the  specific  name  implies,  the  flowers  are  produced  singly, 
and  these  are  elevated  upon  strong  slender  stems  about 
5  ins.  high,  but  in  the  plants  in  question  many  of  the 
blooms  were  in  pairs,  the  stems  longer  and  stronger 
than  is  usually  seen,  and  the  foliage  of  a  very  pleasing 
glaucous  green  colour.  These  facts  testify  to  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  also  to  the 
cultural  treatment  bestowed  upon  them  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  is  evidently  a  good  plantsman,  as 
witness  his  performance  lately  in  connection  with  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Medals. 

T.  uniflora  was  introduced  from  America  in  1836, 
where  it  is  much  esteemed  and  cultivated  by  the 
Americans  as  a  window  plant.  The  perianth  is  pale 
lilac  in  colour,  with  a  dark  band  runnning  along  the 
centre  of  each  segment,  and  which  gives  to  the  flower 
that  special  characteristic  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known.  Of  bulbous  habit,  and  of  the  Liliaceous  tribe, 
it  is  especially  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  the  hardy 
house  or  cold  frame,  and  notwithstanding  its  rather 
disagreeable  garlic-like  odour,  its  conspicuous  star-like 
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flowers  and  delicate  tints  warrant  its  inclusion  in  the 
Alpine  house. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that  all  flowers  are  not  sweet- 
scented,  or  our  olfactory  nerves  might  sicken,  and 
the  inevitable  collapse  ensue. — C.  B.  G.,  Acton,  JF. 

- •«<- - 

RUBBISH  HEAPS. 

I  have  noticed  an  article  or  two  of  late  in  The 
Gardening  Would  on  this  subject,  and  as  no  garden 
can  he  without  a  rubbish  heap,  although  often  it  is  an 
eyesore,  yet  so  useful  and  valuable,  I  think  it  is  but 
right  that  we  should  get  various  gardeners’  opinions,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  simplest  and  least  laborious 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  The  rubbish  heap  in  my  case 
is  dealt  with  as  follows  : — I  have  a  part  of  the  garden 
where  I  keep  my  Melon  and  Cucumber  frames  hedged 
off  with  a  low  and  neat  Privet  hedge,  and  away  at 
the  back  of  where  I  have  my  hotbeds  every  year  I  have 
a  large  hole  4  ft.  deep,  27  ft.  long,  and  about  7  ft.  broad. 
Into  the  hole  I  wheel  all  the  soft  vegetable  rubbish 
throughout  the  year.  I  burn  all  rubbish  of  a  woody 
nature,  but  any  that  I  think  will  rot  I  put  in  the  hole. 
On  the  top  of  the  heap  I  plant  in  the  summer  time 
three  or  four  Vegetable  Marrows,  which  bear  abundant 
crops.  Usually  I  turn  out  the  heap  once  in  two  years, 
or  sometimes  take  out  one  half  one  year  and  the  other 
half  the  nest,  so  as  to  have  always  room  to  put  in  the 
fresh  stuff'.  When  turned  out  and  mixed  up  it  is  the 
finest  mould  imaginable,  and  I  find  it  invaluable  for 
flower  borders,  fruit  trees,  seed  boxes,  &c.  I  think 
myself  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  rubbish  in  a 
hole  instead  of  in  a  heap  above  ground,  as  it  rots 
sooner,  retains  all  its  moisture,  and  is  never  an  eyesore. 
— A.  Mackintosh.  _ 

These  are  some  of  our  brethren  wh'o  seem  to  be  unable 
to  realise  the  true  reason  why  other  good  souls  recom¬ 
mend  the  burning  of  rubbish  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
decay  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  It  is  not 
through  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the  manurial  in¬ 
gredients  lost  to  the  soil  through  burning,  but  the 
value  attached  to  the  destruction  of  weeds — the  re¬ 
currence  of  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  a  gar¬ 
dener  has  to  contend  against.  I  am  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  practice  of  burning  theseaccumulationsofvegetable 
refuse,  with  their  stores  of  seeds  of  ill-favoured  weeds, 
eggs,  grubs,  and  chrysalises  of  so  many  insect  pests. 
It  the  plan  of  burning  garden  refuse  were  more  rigidly 
adhered  to,  we  should  hear  less  than  we  do  of  the 
ravages  of  slugs,  snails,  and  the  many  insects  which 
attack  our  vegetable  crops.  By  rotting  and  burying 
the  rubbish  we  but  commit  our  enemies  again  to  the 
earth,  and  in  due  time  are  punished  again  for  our 
thoughtlessness.  I  never  knew  a  summer  like  the  last, 
in  which  all  garden  crops  were  less  troubled  with 
vermin,  or  which  grew  more  kindly,  and  yet  it  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  a  very  troublesome  one.  Burn 
the  rubbish  then,  say  I,  and  as  many  of  your  natural 
enemies  as  you  can  along  with  it. 

Whilst  writing  upon  this  subject  let  me  declare 
myself  strongly  upon  another  matter  closely  related  to 
it.  Our  Peas  last  year  grew  with  unusual  strength  and 
vigour,  the  pods  were  never  finer,  as  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
can  testify,  and  not  one  single  cankered  stem  appeared 
in  the  rows.  Six  years  ago  we  had  several  70  ft.  rows 
which  were  completely  ruined  by  canker,  caused  as  I 
believe  by  our  partly  filling  in  the  trenches  with  garden 
refuse.  The  lesson  was  a  severe  one,  and  no  more 
refuse  has  been  got  rid  of  in  that  way. — A  Kitchen 
Gardtner. 

- - 

THE  CHINESE  HIBISCUS. 

Of  the  various  species  of  Hibiscus  now  in  cultivation, 
or  which  have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  two 
of  them  have  attained  a  considerable  amount  of 
popularity,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent.  These  are 
the  Chinese  Hibiscus  (Id.  rosa-sinensis),  and  the  Syrian 
(H.  syriacus),  sometimes  known  under  the  nurserymen’s 
name  of  Althtea  frutex.  The  latter  is  hardy  ;  but  the 
former,  although  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  requires 
a  stove  temperature  in  this  country,  or,  at  all  events,  is 
usually  treated  as  such. 

So  numerous  are  the  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Hibiscus 
that  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the 
original  colour,  although  it  was  no  doubt  some  shade  of 
rose  or  rosy  red.  In  many  establishments  varieties  of 
it  exist,  named  or  nameless.  The  original  introduction 
was  in  1731  ;  but  since  then  many  varieties  have  been 
raised  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  some  of  which 
are  double  or  semi-double.  One  variety  in  particular — ■ 
namely,  H.  r.-s.  Cooperi— is  frequently  grown  in 
establishments  for  the  sake  of  its  variegated  foliage. 


The  leaves  are  dark  green,  and  variously  splashed  with 
olive-green,  creamy  white,  and  crimson,  and  are  mar¬ 
gined  by  a  feathery  border  of  carmine  more  or  less 
bright  according  to  treatment,  exposure  to  light,  and 
the  age  of  the  foliage.  The  scarlet  flowers  are  not  often 
produced,  nor  much  wanted,  the  practice  being  to  keep 
the  plants  dwarf  and  bushy  for  the  sake  of  the  foliage 
only. 

The  buff-yellow  flowers  of  H.  r.-s.  Called  have  a 
crimson  zone  at  the  base  of  the  cup,  and  are  strikingly 
distinct.  The  flowers  of  H.  r.-s.  miniatus  semi-plenus 
are  semi-double,  but  owing  to  the  breadth  and  undulated 
character  of  the  petals  the  flowers  are  very  ornamental. 
A  very  singular  variety  is  II.  r.-s.  zebrinus,  which  has 
the  centre  of  the  flower  filled  up  with  numerous  tufted 
masses  of  petaloid  stamens.  The  latter  are  creamy 
yellow,  and  variously  striped  with  scarlet.  The  true 
petals,  on  the  contrary,  are  scarlet,  and  partly  edged 
with  creamy  yellow,  the  striping  giving  rise  to  the 
varietal  name.  H.  schizopetalus,  with  orange-red 
flowers  and  curiously  and  deeply  laciniated  petals,  is 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  form  of  H.  rosa-sinensis. 
- — - - 

CHAIN  PUMPS. 

The  chain  pump  for  emptying  sewage  tanks,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  in  your  last  issue,  is  now  an  old 
institution  in  many  places.  We  have  had  one  in  use 
here  for  over  nine  years,  and  well  it  serves  its  purpose. 
Though  we  nave  found  it  to  be  a  boon — as  it  will 
empty  our  tank  completely  of  its  contents  of  both 
thick  and  thin  sewage  alike,  it  has  not,  like  certain 
celebrated  pens,  proved  a  blessing  to  men — that  is 
to  say,  to  the  men  to  whose  lot  for  the  time  being  the 
pumping  of  the  sewage  falls.  The  services  of  our  pump 
are  called  into  requisition  pretty  frequently,  especially 
through  the  summer,  when  various  growing  crops 
require  manure  in  a  liquid  state  ;  and  some  short  time 
after  it  had  been  in  operation,  I  overheard  one  of  my 
men,  after  having  been  told  off  to  do  the  pumping, 
wish  the  pump  in  a  certain  very  warm  place,  and  the  in¬ 
ventor  there  with  it,  and  “  if  made  to  pump  three  hours 
a  day  for  a  fortnight,  he  would  then,  perhaps,  try 
to  invent  something  that  would  be  a  little  easier  to 
work,”  whereat  I  remonstrated  with  him  for  his  not 
very  benevolent  wish,  and  got  this  answer,  “I  don’t 
know  if  you  have  tried  the  pump,  master,  but  the 
turning  of  it  is  work  for  a  horse,  not  a  man."  I  had 
not  tried  it,  so  I  took  off  my  coat,  mounted  the 
platform  on  which  the  pump  is  fixed,  and  had  a  spell 
of  five  minutes  at  pumping.  That  five  minutes  was 
quite  enough,  and  I  should  imagine  that  the  treadmill 
would  be  child’s  play  to  it. 

The  outcome  of  it  was  that  I  now  have  to  tell  off  two 
men  to  do  the  duty  when  pumping  is  required  ;  however, 
the  value  of  the  sewage  for  the  various  crops  more  than 
compensates  for  the  extra  labour  incurred.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  pump  is  very  simple  indeed,  consisting 
of  a  chain,  a  cast-iron  pipe  of  3-in.  bore,  which  serves 
as  the  barrel  of  the  pump  ;  a  wheel  1  ft.  in  diameter 
fixed  at  the  top,  and  over  which  the  chain  travels  when 
in  motion,  and  another  larger  wheel  which  corresponds 
to  a  driving  wheel  having  a  handle  attached,  and  by 
w'hich  the  pump  is  turned.  The  smaller  wheel  has  on 
its  surface  three  drop  slots  placed  at  equal  distances, 
and  the  chain,  an  endless  one,  is  made  to  pass  both 
inside  and  outside  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  and  at  every 
foot  distance  on  it  is  firmly  fixed  an  iron  disc,  a  little 
less  in  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  barrel.  These 
iron  discs  serve  a  two-fold  purpose,  firstly,  of  sustaining 
and  propelling  a  column  of  sewage  through  the  pipe 
when  in  rotary  motion  ;  and,  secondly,  by  dropping 
into  the  slots  in  the  wheel  over  which  the  chain  passes, 
they  serve  the  purpose  analogous  to  the  teeth  on  cog 
wheels. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  heavy  labour  attending 
the  working  of  the  pump  in  our  case  is  exceptional, 
and  not  general  with  these  chain  pumps  in  every 
instance  where  in  use.  To  begin  with,  our  tank  is 
20  ft.  deep,  and  to  get  the  sewage  into  another  tank 
80  yards  away,  and  on  a  higher  level  of  some  5  ft.,  it 
became  necessar}7  to  erect  a  platform  over  the  tank 
8  ft.  high,  on  the  top  of  which  to  fix  the  pump,  that 
the  sewage  might  be  raised  to  that  height,  thus 
securing  the  necessary  fall  to  the  other  tank.  The 
pipe  is  fixed  to  within  2  ft.  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
so  that  18  ft.  below  and  8  ft.  above  necessitated  in  all 
a  length  of  23  ft.  of  chain,  and  this  weight,  coupled 
with  that  of  a  26-ft.  column  of  sewage  to  be  lifted,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  friction  also  in  the  working  to  be 
overcome,  makes  the  total  weight  not  less  than  1  cwt. 
to  be  continuously  lifted— rather  heavy  work  this  for 
manual  pumping.  It  is  necessary  that  the  pump  be 


fixed  perfectly  plumb  or  perpendicular  (which  ours  is 
not),  otherwise  the  iron  discs  on  the  chain  in  passing 
the  barrel  will  pitch  on  one  side  of  it,  this  friction 
adding  very  much  to  the  labour  of  pumping. — J. 
Kipling. 
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A  GAY  CONSERVATORY:  HOW 

TO  MAINTAIN  IT. 

C  Continued  from  p.  390 ). 

Summer. 

The  garlands  fade  that  Spring  so  lately  wove, 

Each  simple  flower  which  she  had  nursed  in  dew, 

Anemones  that  spangled  every  grove, 

The  Primrose  wan,  and  Harelxdl  mildly  blue. 

Charlotte  Smith. 

The  difficulty  experienced  at  this  season  of  the  year 
will  not  be  to  find  plants  aud  flowers  to  decorate  the 
conservatory,  but  to  make  a  suitable  selection  from 
the  numerous  species  which  are  now  ready  to 
hand,  and  which  are  all  in  some  degree  adapted  to 
the  end  in  view.  Discrimination  is  now  principally 
required,  not  only  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  at 
one’s  disposal,  but  in  regard  to  taste  and  arrangement, 
so  as  to  give  the  desired  effect.  See  that  the  plants 
thus  introduced  are,  above  all  things,  free  from 
insect  pests,  as  otherwise  the  propagation  of  these  will 
proceed  merrily,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
occupants.  Avoid  overcrowding,  syringe  occasionally 
those  plants  not  in  bloom,  regulate  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  climbers  and  border  plants,  &c.,  and  give 
instant  attention  to  the  all-important  office  of  ven¬ 
tilation. 

Soft-wooded  Plants. — -These  will  embrace  such  things 
as  zonal  Pelargoniums(in  var.),  Marguerites,  Campanulas 
(especially  C.  pyratnidalis,  blue  and  white),  Balsams, 
Coleus,  kc.,  which  in  themselves  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  fine  effect,  and  the  culture  of  which  needs  no 
comment  here.  In  addition  to  the  above,  no  conser¬ 
vatory  would  be  worthy  of  the  name  which  did  not  also 
include 

Bulbous  or  Tuberous-rooted  Plants,  and  of  such 
a  grand  display  can  be  made  of  Begonias  (species  as  well 
as  vars.),  Gladioli  Colvillii  and  The  Bride,  Liliums 
auratum,  lancifolium  (speciosum),  longiflorum  Harrisii, 
&e.  ;  Funkias,  Gloxinias,  Agapanthus  umbellatus  and 
its  white  var.  alba,  kc.  This  latter  plant  is  little  or  no 
trouble  to  manage,  and  grouped  in  association  with 
Harris’  Lily  would  have  a  noble  effect.  Harris’  Lily  as 
now  cultivated  is  worthy  of  all  praise  If  four 
or  five  large  bulbs  are  placed  in  a  12-in.  pot  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  obtained,  submitted  to  the  usual  winter 
treatment,  introduced  into  gentle  heat  during  the  early 
spring,  and  finally  transferred  to  the  conservatory  they 
will  be  generally  and  greatly  admired.  Under  these 
conditions,  they  attain  a  height  of  six  feet,  and  are 
covered  with  beautiful  white  sweet-scented  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers. 

Hard-wooded  Plants  are  also  requisite  at  this  season, 
and  perhaps  there  are  no  more  graceful  subjects  in 
this  section  than  the  Fuchsias.  Grown  either  as 
pot  or  pillar  plants  they  are  equally  effective,  with 
their  long,  drooping,  pendulous  sprays  of  elegant 
flo  wers.  Hydrangeas  (especially  paniculata  grandiflora), 
Statice  profusa,  Abutiloas,  Pimelea  ferruginosa, 
Diplacus  glutinosus,  var.  Sunbeam,  &e. 

Sweet-scented.  Plants  rank  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  frequenters  of  the  conservatory — -viz.,  the  ladies, 
and  these  in  consequence  should  always  find  a  home 
there.  Our  old  but  very  valuable  friend,  Aloysia 
citriodora,  with  its  delicious  fragrance,  and  whose 
peculiarity  in  this  matter  has  obtained  for  it  the  name 
of  Lemon-scented  Verbena,  is  a  plant  that  should  have 
a  place.  Next  on  the  list  I  would  record  the  Helio¬ 
trope,  the  “  darling”  Mignonette,  the  grateful  Musk, 
and  the  beauteous  Rose.  Many  other  fragrant  plants 
might  be  submitted,  but  the  above  is  a  good  selection, 
never  omitting  the  Lily  tribe,  although  to  some 
olfactory  nerves  the  great  perfume  is  highly  irritating. 

Climbers  will  include  the  Rose,  already  mentioned, 
the  Plumbago  capensis,  the  Oestrum  elegans,  the 
Bougainvilleas,  and  the  strong-growdng  Fuchsias. 
These  latter  plauts  are  well  adapted  to  ornament  the 
conservatory,  as  previously  stated,  but  they  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasing  if  trained  up  pillars  aud  rafters, 
when  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  can  be  seen  to  better 
advantage. 

Basket  Plants  are  also  exceedingly  graceful,  and  in 
large  conservatories  a  desideratum,  as  they  break  up 
bare  views,  and  thus  render  a  charm  which,  to  the 
artistic  eye,  might  otherwise  be  lacking.  Suitable 
plants  will  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  gardener 
for  the  furnishing  of  hanging  baskets. 

[To  be  contiimed). 
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The  Rev.  G.  Jeans  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Florists'  Flowers. — YI. 

“On  variety,  I  would  observe,  that  by  this  term  I  do 
not  mean  exactly  that  quality  which  gives  value  to  a 
new  seedling  plant,  by  reason  of  its  being  different 
from  others  already  in  cultivation,  but  a  quality  to 
be  looked  for  in  any  single  given  specimen,  irrespective 
of  others — that  is,  not  comparative,  but  absolute  ;  not 
as  differing  from  its  fellows,  but  as  containing  differences 
in  itself.  And  this  quality,  as  I  observed  before,  may 
arise  from  either  of  the  three  sources  of  form,  number 
or  colour,  or  from  any  two,  or  all  united.  The  Passion 
Flower,  and  still  more  the  Water  Lily,  strike  the  eye 
as  much  from  their  varied  forms  as  colour,  and  the 
Hyacinth  derives  its  principal  and  constant  value, 
irrespective  of  colour,  from  the  same  source.  The 
petals  of  the  Ranunculus  are  alike  in  form  and  markings, 
but  their  numbers  contribute  as  much  to  an  appearance 
of  variety  as  to  fullness  of  outline.  And  a  bizarre 
Carnation,  one  which  has  two  colours  besides  the 
ground,  is  considered  to  belong  to  a  higher  class  than 
the  simpler  flaked  kinds.  From  whatever  source, 
however,  arising,  it  is  essential  that  the  florists’  flower 
which  would  claim  a  high  position  should  not  be 
deficient  in  this.  In  a  bed  or  border  the  brilliant 
colour  of  some  self  flowers  make  them  the  most  useful 
and  attractive  of  all,  as  the  scarlet  Geranium,  the 
Gentianella,  the  Lobelia  cardinalis  or  ccerulea,  the 
Nemophila,  and  others  ;  but  that  is  because  variety  is 
produced  by  their  being  seen  as  a  whole,  and  contrasted 
with  surrounding  objects.  Separate  a  single  blossom 
from  the  plant  and  examine  it  attentively,  and  you  will 
find  it  flag  in  its  interest  sooner  than  one  in  which 
relief  is  given  to  the  eye  by  variety.  Its  properties  are 
perceived  at  a  glance,  and  the  eye  has  done  its  office  ; 
and  our  copybooks  will  be  found  to  enunciate  a  philo¬ 
sophical  truth,  when  they  impress  upon  the  child  what 
the  child  knows  better  than  any  philosopher,  that 
it  is  variety  that  is  charming. 

“  It  is  produced  by  form.  No  class  of  plants 
approach  the  Orchids  in  illustrations  of  this.  Yery  few 
of  their  blossoms  have  simple  forms,  and  when  there  is 
a  leading  feature,  as  in  the  Papilio,  iu  some  of  which  a 
butterfly  is  represented  as  faithfully  as  a  bee  in  a 
Larkspur,  the  whole  blossom,  nevertheless,  is  complex. 
Indeed,  it'is  probably  as  much  from  the  endless  variety 
in  every  department  of  that  quality  that  is  found  in 
these  flowers,  as  for  any  individual  superiority  they 
possess,  though  this  too  must  be  accorded  to  them,  that 
they  owe  their  unrivalled  popularity.  But  as  these  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  growers,  I  prefer  drawing 
my  illustrations  from  more  familiar  objects. 

“  A  very  good  instance  is  the  Fuchsia.  At  present, 
and  until  F.  spedabilis  has  revolutionised  the  tribe, 
its  pendulous  character,  its  want  of  petalous  expansion, 
and  its  glossy  texture  of  skin  unbroken  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  length,  seem  to  remove  it  in  appearance 
from  the  class  of  flowers,  and  liken  it  to  a  fruit.  It  is, 
however,  and  will  probably  always  continue  very 
popular,  and  it  has  several  points  of  high  excellence, 
of  which  I  have  here  only  to  remark  upon  those  which 
depend  on  the  variety  of  its  outline. 

“  Flowers  of  this  class  differ  from  those  of  a  more 
uniform  surface,  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  difference  between  sculpture  and  paintings,  and  are 
hardly  more  fit  to  exhibit  delicate  markings  of  colour 
than  a  statue  would  be.  Contrasts,  brilliance,  or  an 
attractive  colour  as  a  whole,  are  the  points  in  this 
respect  in  which  their  excellence  is  to  be  sought.  But 
the  very  unevenness  of  form,  which  prevents  the  finer 
uses  of  colouring,  is  itself  a  parent  of  many  advantages. 
The  general  outline  is  ever  varying,  and  never  the 
same  from  any  two  points  of  view.  The  ordinary 
position  of  the  blossom  of  the  Fuchsia  on  the  plant  is 
full  of  variety.  The  long  and  gracefully-arched  foot¬ 
stalk,  the  seed-pod,  the  tube  itself  rarely  cylindrical, 
the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the  anthers,  the  pistil,  form  a 
constantly  varying  and  pleasing  outline.  But  in  this 
position  the  petals  are,  for  the  most  part,  and  some¬ 
times  entirely,  hidden,  and  if  you  examine  them, 
the  tube  is  out  of  sight.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  this 
that  the  notched  starry  appearance  of  the  open  sepals 
in  most  varieties,  so  disagreeable  in  other  flowers,  is  no 
dissight  in  this  ;  indeed,  it  has  a  positive  advantage  in 
opening,  to  sight  the  contrasted  colours  of  the  corolla 
within. 

“Nor  does  it  signify  whether  the  variety  of  form  be 
iu  the  substance,  or  in  the  markings  of  flowers.  The 


Carnation  owes  much,  though  not  all,  of  its  superiority 
to  the  Picotee  or  the  Pink  (excuse  me,  ladies)  to  the 
fact  that,  without  violence  to  its  general  unity,  it  has 
no  two  petals,  and  no  two  stripes  on  the  same  petal, 
alike  in  the  form  of  their  colours.  A  Calceolaria  that 
has  its  spots  or  its  stripes  all  of  the  same  size  and  shape, 
is  tame  compared  with  one  that  is  more  varied  in  its 
markings. 

“The  Pelargonium  and  the  Pansy  have  many  points 
common  to  both,  and  each  flower  has  its  respective 
admirers  ;  but  general  estimation  assigns  the  palm  to 
the  former,  and  it  may  be  interesting  and  not  unin- 
structive  to  trace  to  the  quality  now  under  consideration 
some  of  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other.  The 
number  of  petals,  their  form,  the  order  of  their  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  their  relative  importance,  are  the  same  in 
both  flowers.  The  general  outline  is,  in  the  main, 
alike,  and  the  required  properties,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
compared,  not  very  different,  yet  the  ideas  excited  by 
them  are  exceedingly  dissimilar,  the  reasons  of  which 
I  will  now  investigate. 

“1.  The  Pelargonium  has  a  throat,  the  Pansy  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  eye  ;  and  therefore  the  former  has  a 
whole  class  of  properties  of  which  the  latter  is  deprived  ; 
and  these,  though  not  numerous,  have  a  very  influen¬ 
tial  bearing  upon  the  general  appearance  of  the  flower, 
and  are  becoming  of  more  importance  to  its  estimation 
every  year.  Here  is  an  advantage  in  respect  of  variety. 

“  2.  Again,  an  immediate  result  from  its  closed 
throat  is,  that  the  Pansy  cannot  be  too  flat ;  whereas  a 
flat-centred  Pelargonium,  like  Meleager,  proves  that 
the  brightest  colour  loses  something  of  its  brightness, 
and  becomes  flat-coloured  from  the  deadness  of  its 
surface.  The  form  of  the  Pelargonium  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  again  in  variety,  which  gives  greater  effect  to  its 
colours. 

“  3.  A  corresponding  difference  is  observable  also 
at  the  limb  or  outer  extremity.  Owing  partly  to  its 
flat  centre  and  partly  to  its  flimsy  substance,  the  edge 
of  the  Pansy  must  be  flat  likewise.  In  fact,  it  never 
curves  inward  but  when  withering,  or  outwards  but 
from  inability  to  support  its  own  weight.  The  stouter 
texture  of  the  Pelargonium  admits  of  its  being  slightly 
inflected  or  reflected,  and  thus  another  source  of 
graceful  variety  is  obtained,  the  one  making  an  ap¬ 
proach  in  form  to  the  reversed  ogee,  or  Hogarth’s  line 
of  beauty,  the  other  to  that  of  the  rim  of  a  Tuscan 
vase.  And  Meleager  is,  as  might  be  expected,  an 
instance  in  this,  too,  of  the  loss  sustained  by  a  flower 
which  gives  up  one  of  its  own  properties,  for  it  is  as 
level  as  a  Pansy.  And  therefore,  notwithstanding  its 
very  high  colour  and  beautiful  tint,  it  is  not  brilliant. 
There  is  much  value  in  the  varying  surface  of  the 
Pelargonium,  another  proof  of  which  will  be  referred  to 
presently  under  another  head  ;  and  therefore,  from  its 
greater  richness  in  variety  of  outline,  as  well  as  for 
some  other  advantages,  it  is  completely  removed  from 
fear  of  rivalry  on  the  part  of  its  humbler  but  not  less 
pretty  sister,  the  Pansy. 

“  Variety  may  also  be  produced  by  number,  when 
the  units  composing  it  are  alike,  as  in  spotted,  striped, 
or  double  flowers.  Thus  a  spotted  Calceolaria  or  a 
striped  Marigold  is  not  destitute  of  variety,  by  reason 
of  the  many  changes  of  individual  object  the  eye  has 
to  take  in.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  double  Rose  or 
Dahlia.  Not  that  this  is  the  only  object  attained  by 
multiplying  the  petals,  because  the  general .  outline 
commonly  undergoes  thereby  a  complete  alteration,  and 
properties  that  were  prominent  before  become  subor¬ 
dinate  or  altogether  obliterated,  and  others  take  their 
place.  From  this  it  happens  that  some  flowers,  as  the 
Tulip,  are  handsomer  when  single,  others  when  double, 
as  the  Rose.  Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  predict  wThich 
of  the  two  is  the  more  desirable  form  until  actual 
comparison  has  decided  between  them.  A  few  general 
remarks,  however,  are  applicable. 

“1.  To  bear  the  double  condition  with  advantage 
the  petals  must  be  symmetrical,  or  such  as 
that  a  line  being  drawn  lengthwise  through  the 
centre,  the  parts  on  each  side  of  this  line  shall 
be  alike.  For  if  otherwise,  the  entire  petal  will 
have  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  shape,  in  which  some, 
and  perhaps  the  chief,  properties  of  the  flower  are 
contained  ;  and  these  will  be  hidden  and  lost  in  the 
double  form.  The  lower  petals  of  the  Pelargonium  are 
symmetrical,  but  the  upper  petals  are  not,  and  iu  these 
the  leading  characters  are  found.  And  therefore  a 
double  Pelargonium  would  be  no  advantage.  The 
double  condition  would  reduce  all  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  centre  to  an  equal  value,  or  else  would  make  a 
one-sided  flower.  It  so  happens  that  direct  experiment 
has  in  a  manner  shown  this  to  be  correct,  for  this  year 
I  had  a  blossom  of  Aurora  with  four  upper  and  six 


under  petals — an  exactly  double  allowance,  and 
certainly  it  was  no  improvement. 

“2.  Size  by  itself  gives  no  means  of  judging  ;  for 
the  Dahlia  is  as  large  as  the  Tulip,  and  the  former 
gains,  while  the  latter  loses  by  being  doubled.  So  again, 
on  the  other  side,  the  Hepatica  loses,  while  the  Daisy 
and  American  Groundsel,  which  are  no  larger,  gain  by 
it. 

“  3.  But  size  and  colour  conjointly  do  enable  us  in 
some  measure  to  form  a  judgment.  For  if  delicacy  of 
touch  in  the  strokes  of  colouring  be  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  flower,  according  to  which 
varieties  are  discerned  and  prized,  the  individual 
blossom  is  of  more  importance  than  the  mass  of  bloom, 
and  size  (proportionate  to  the  growth  and  habit  of  the 
plant)  is  indispensable,  in  which  case  multiplying  the 
petals  hides  the  beauties  and  deteriorates  the  character. 
A  double  Auricula  or  a  double  Tulip  could  never  be 
endured  with  so  many  points  of  excellence  as  belong 
to  them  in  their  single  state.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  a  Rose  or  a  Dahlia.  They  are  large,  but  their 
colour  is  valued  as  a  whole,  not  in  its  parts  ;  and  the 
variety  caused  by  numerous  petals  and  a  filled  up  out¬ 
line  is  advantageous  to  them,  as  their  size  admits  of 
such  an  increase  without  detriment  to  their  brightness. 

“  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  colour  itself,  and 
not  the  pencilling  of  colour,  that  is  the  characteristic, 
and  the  size  of  the  individual  blossom  b?  small,  then 
the  brilliancy  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  flowers  being 
doubled.  The  single  and  the  double  Pinx  Hepatica 
are  of  the  same  hue  ;  but  the  single  one  is  far  the  more 
striking  flower,  because  its  whole  bright  surface  is  seen. 
In  the  double,  the  petals  being  so  small  and  seen  edge¬ 
wise,  much  of  the  brightness  is  lost,  and  it  looks 
comparatively  uninteresting.  In  the  Dahlia,  Rose, 
and  others,  the  surface  is  so  much  larger  that  this 
effect  is  not  produced. 

“  The  colours  of  the  Cineraria  are  so  bright,  in  some 
instances  so  dazzlingly  so,  that  even  while  its  pretensions 
were  far  humbler  than  they  are  now,  I  have  doubted 
whether,  in  losing  the  intensity  of  its  hue,  which  would 
be  unavoidable  were  it  to  become  double,  it  would  not 
proportionately  lose  its  interest.  It  is  now,  however, 
developing  qualities  which  put  the  other  impediment 
also  in  the  way,  and  render  a  double  Cineraria  a  thirg 
not  to  be  wished  for. 

“  Of  variety  produced  by  colours  I  shall  speak  und<r 
the  head  of  colour.  ” 

Carnations  from  Seed— Sowing. 

It  is  not  everyone  that  attempts  to  raise  Carnation 
from  seed  who  has  the  convenience  and  help  of  a  small 
frame.  At  Oxford,  Mr.  Dodwell  sows  his  seed  in 
spring,  in  a  bed  of  fine  Carnation  soil  made  up  in  a 
small  frame,  raised  upon  a  bed  in  which  he  roo:ed 
Carnation  cuttings  during  the  winter.  To  this  some 
fresh  soil  is  added,  drills  are  drawn,  the  seeds  sown 
thinly,  and  slightly  covered ;  the  light  is  placed  on 
and  kept  close  for  a  time,  and  the  seed  quickly 
germinates.  Air  is  freely  given  as  the  plants  increase 
in  size  and  strength,  until  they  are  finally  planted  out 
in  the  open  ground  to  flower  the  following  season. 
There  is  this  advantage  in  sowing  early  :  that  the 
plants  are  well  advanced  for  planting  out  in  the  open 
at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  if  they  winter  well, 
they  are  very  strong  by  the  time  they  flower.  1  am 
sure,  one  of  the  charms  attending  upon  visiting  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  garden  at  the  end  of  July,  is  to  see  the  seed¬ 
ling  Carnations  in  flower.  They  are  very  strong  by  that 
time,  and  it  is  remarkable  what  marvellous  heads  of 
bloom  they  produce. 

Not  having  the  convenience  of  such  a  frame,  I  sow 
Carnation  seeds  in  shallow  boxes,  placing  them  on  a 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  and  shading  from  the  sun 
when  it  shines  out  warmly.  When  the  seedlings  are 
well  through  the  soil,  the  boxes  are  removed  to  a  cold 
frame,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  they  are 
pricked  off  into  other  boxes,  and  so  grown  on  into  size 
until  they  can  be  planted  out  in  the  open  to  flower. 

In  making  up  a  bed  for  Carnations  in  the  open 
ground,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  too  light. 
As  the  Carnation  appears  to  like  firm  potting  when 
grown  in  pots,  so  in  the  open  ground  it  is  decidedly 
best  for  the  plants  to  be  iu  a  fairly  heavy  soil.  A  bed 
can  be  made  up  of  a  good  heavy  loam,  with  one  third 
added  of  leaf-soil  and  well-rotted  manure,  well 
mixed  together.  The  bed  should  be  made  up  at  least 
a  week  before  planting,  so  as  to  allow  the  soil  to  settle, 
then  raked  over  and  pressed  down  somewhat  firmly. 
Then  the  plants  can  be  placed  in  the  beds  IS  ins.  apart 
each  way,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  about  the  stems. 
If  there  is  danger  of  any  of  the  leading  shoots  being 
blown  about  and  damaged  by  wind,  let  them  be  staked 
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to  be  rejected  because  it  cannot  support  its  own  stem 
■without  the  aid  of  a  stake,  we  should  have  to  throw 
away  a  great  deal  that  is  beautiful  and  useful,  which 
seedling  raisers  cannot  afford  to  do. — R.  D. 

- -  — 

CARLUDOVICA  ELEGANS. 

The  Carludovicas  when  exhibited  at  flower  shows  are 
frequently  but  erroneously  regarded  as  Palms,  and  we 
have  known  instances  where  C.  palmata  being  exhibited 
in  a  class  from  which  Palms  were  excluded,  has  nearly 
led  to  disqualification,  so  little  do  the  majority  of 
judges  know  about  the  genus.  They  are  all  dwarf¬ 
growing  subjects,  and  certainly  greatly  resemble  Palms 
in  their  foliage,  but  are  really  the  New  World  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Old  World  species  of  Paudanus.  The 
Palm-like  resemblance  particularly  applies  to  the 


grows  as  vigorously  as  a  Pandanus  or  Palm,  and  a  Well- 
furnished  specimen  is  more  graceful  than  some  of  the 
Palms  of  similar  habit.  It  may  also  be  grown  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes  with  good  e  fleet  in  the  same  way  as  0. 
palmata  and  C.  Drudei.  Suckers  are  sent  up  from  the 
base,  which  may  be  used  for  propagating,  or  if  a  large 
specimen  is  desired  the  suckers  aid  much  in  giving  a 
finished  appearance  to  the  whole  by  covering  the 
petioles  of  the  longer  leaves.  Some  of  the  Cailudovieas 
are  largely  employed  upon  the  Continent  for  sub¬ 
tropical  gardening. 

- - 

PEACH  BUGS  DROPPING. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  your 
correspondents  upon  Peach  trees  dropping  their  buds, 
and  with  which  I  generally  agree,  but  should  like  to 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FLOWER 

POTS. 

Having  to  work  up  large  quantities  of  bedding  plants 
every  year,  including  500  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens, 
and  flowers  pots  being  scarce,  I  knew  not  what  plan  to 
adopt  with  them.  I  tried  growing  them  in  boxes,  but 
owing  to  the  great  check  the  plants  receive  in  trans- 
feriing  them  from  the  boxes  to  the  borders,  and  the 
labour  entailed  in  watering  them  in  dry  weather  until 
established,  the  plan  did  not  prove  satisfactory  or 
desirable,  and  I  was  led  to  adopt  a  system  last  year  which 
proved  so  satisfactory,  that  if  all  the  potteries  in  the 
country  were  at  my  disposal,  I  would  not  now  discard 
it  for  pots.  As  there  are  doubtless  many  other 
gardeners,  like  myself,  not  blessed  with  a  superfluity  of 
pots  during  the  spring  months,  it  may  be  an  advantage 
to  some  who  grow  Paris  Daisies  if  I  describe  the  system, 


at  once,  and  in  June  if  the  soil  round  the  plants  can 
be  gently  drawn  away,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the 
roots,  and  a  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  added,  the  plants 
will  be  greatly  benefited.  Staking  must  be  carefully 
attended  to  if  the  bed  is  to  present  to  view  an  uniform 
appearance,  though  if  a  goodly  number  of  seedlings  are 
planted  out,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  do  this,  as  it 
entails  a  good  deal  of  labour. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  Carnation  plants  of  such 
strong  erect  growth  that  the  flower  stems  will  stand 
erect  without  stakes.  I  think  that  in  most  cases  these 
are  ideal  rather  than  real  plants,  and  if  any  seedling  is 


subject  of  this  note,  C.  elegans,  a  native  of  South 
America,  sent  out  last  year  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  of  Holloway. 

The  leaves  have  long  petioles,  and  the  rich  green 
lamina  is  divided  to  the  base  into  four,  or  in  vigorous 
specimens  to  five  lobes  or  divisions,  which  are  again  cut 
into  numerous,  long,  finger-like  segments.  The  petioles 
rise  nearly  straight,  while  the  lamina  arches  gracefully, 
and  both  are  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  spines  and 
prickles  so  frequently  developed  on  species  of  Pandanus 
as  to  constitute  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  those 
handling  them.  The  plant  requires  stove  treatment,  and 


add  a  few  words.  Although  the  buds  dropping  in 
spring  may  possibly  result  from  other  causes,  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  due  to  dryness 
at  the  root  at  some  period  or  other  during  the  previous 
season’s  growth  ;  at  least  this  is  the  conclusion  1  have 
arrived  at  after  a  long  experience  and  observation,  not 
only  in  my  own  practice  but  also  in  that  of  others. 
The  roots  should  at  no  time  be  allowed  to  become  dry, 
not  even  in  winter,  or  it  will  soon  tell  upon  the  buds. 
It  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  water  to  saturate  the 
border  ;  surface  waterings  will  not  do.  When  1  take 
in  hand  to  water  thoroughly  fruit  borders,  of  whatever 
description,  I  take  at  least  a  week  to  do  it,  giving  liberal 
soakings  every  day,  because  I  know  one  or  two  waterings 
will  not  saturate  every  particle  of  soil. 

Those  who  have  had  much  experience  will  know  that 
if  a  piece  of  ground  at  all  dry  is  copiously  watered  over 
night,  and  examined  the  next  morning,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  penetrated  but  a  very  little  way,  but  such  will 
not  be  the  case  by  giving  liberal  successive  waterings 
at  different  periods.  These  remarks  not  only  apply  to 
the  time  of  the  buds  swelling  and  of  fruit  stoning, 
but  also  during  the  process  of  ripening  the  wood,  at 
which  latter  period  it  is  necessary  to  give  all  the  air 
possible  night  and  day.  In  two  places  where  I  under¬ 
took  the  charge  of  the  gardens  I  found  trees  dropping 
their  buds  in  consequence  of  the  hot-water  pipes  being 
laid  in  the  ground  close  to  the  roots  of  trees,  but  upon 
opening  the  pipes  to  the  air  to  let  off  the  dry  heat  the 
difficulty  ceased,  and  such  I  have  found  to  be  often  the 
case  in  the  connections  of  hot-water  pipes  between  one 
house  and  another. 

It  is  certainly  far  better  not  to  put  plants  of  any 
description  into  reach  and  Nectarine  houses  at  any 
time,  and  it  is  wise  not  to  recommend  such  a  course  ; 
but  we  have  often  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  When  it  must  be  done,  a  choice 
can  be  made  of  those  p’ants  which  will  not  in  any  way 
injure  the  trees.  In  some  places  enormous  quantities  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  iequired  for  conservatory  deco¬ 
ration  and  cutting,  and,  as  it  happens,  we  are  compelled 
to  house  them  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  we  have  to 
take  in  all  our  tender  plants.  If  we  can  make  choice 
of  the  earlier-flowering  varieties,  which  will  not  require 
to  have  a  close  house  to  forward  them,  then  no  great 
harm  can  result.  Again,  we  may  put  quantities  of 
bedding  Pelargoniums,  and  others  of  the  hardier  plants 
which  may  have  an  abundance  of  air  through  the 
winter,  and  which  will  not  require  much  water,  on  low 
stages,  temporarily  knocked  up,  that  all  the  air  possible 
can  get  to  the  border  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Of 
course,  no  one  who  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  a 
gardener  would  so  house  his  Chrysanthemums  in 
Peach  houses  as  to  smother  his  trees,  or  to  put  such 
tender  plants  into  his  house  as  would  interfere  with 
the  wood-ripening  process  ;  if  so,  dire  consequences 
would  be  the  result.— Alfred  Gaut,  The  Gardens, 
Berwick,  Shrewsbury. 


Cakludovica  elegans. 


Allow  me  to  compliment  Mr.  Kipling  on  his  eminently 
practical  remarks  on  this  subject  (p.  391),  every  word 
of  which  I  can  fully  endorse.  I  consider  the  thanks  of 
all  Peach  growers,  and  of  young  ones  especially,  are  due 
to  him  for  his  able  statement  of  the  case.  I  have,  in 
practice,  repeatedly  proved  the  correctness  of  his  ideas 
regarding  the  primary  cause.  The  contributory  causes 
are  frequently  given  by  writers  as  the  primary  one, 
but  Mr.  Kipling  has  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
As  regards  crowding  Peach  houses  with  “Mums ’’and 
other  plants,  it  is  with  many  of  us  a  necessary  evil,  which 
wTe  cannot  dispense  with,  but  happily— other  things 
properly  attended  to— it  is  not  the  cause  of  bud-casting. 
— John  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Tan-y-Bwlch.  N.  Wales, 
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■which  is  simplicity  itself.  Strike  the  cuttings  in  pots, 
pans  or  boxes  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  then  cut  some  good 
fibry  turves  three  inches  thick  and  1  ft.  square  ;  take 
them  to  the  potting  bench,  laying  them  grassy  side 
downwards,  and  then  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  them  into 
3-in.  squares.  With  a  trowel  take  out  a  portion 
of  the  soil  from  the  centre,  leaving  a  rim  each  side  about 
A  in.  wide.  If  the  soil  is  taken  out  2  ins.  deep  it  will 
be  sufficient,  this  leaving  1  in.  at  the  bottom  intact. 
Put  a  little  ordinary  potting  soil  at  the  bottom,  on  this 
place  the  rooted  cutting,  and  fill  up  to  the  rim,  making 
firm  exactly  as  in  ordinary  potting,  except  that  no  space 
need  be  left  for  water.  Place  the  turves  close  together 
on  the  floor  or  border  of  a  vinery  or  peach  house  at  work, 
give  a  watering  through  a  rosed  can,  and  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  the  roots  will  be  through  the  turves.  They 
may  then  be  removed  to  cool  houses  or  frames  as 
desired,  and  if  stood  close  together  are  always  kept 
moist  by  watering  with  a  rose  can.  Our  plants  last 
year  were  far  better  than  when  grown  in  boxes  or  even 
in  6-in.  pots.  Of  course,  when  planted,  “pot”  and  all 
is  planted.  Some  plants  we  had  left  last  year  have  been 
in  a  cold  frame  all  the  winter,  and  one  of  these  I  am 
sending  for  the  Editor’s  inspection  and  approval,  or 
disapproval  of  the  system.  I  am  not  aware  if  it  has 
ever  been  adopted  before,  being  quite  original  in  the 
mind  of — Barnaby  Budge.  [We received  a  strong  healthy 
plant,  which  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
the  plan  adopted  by  our  correspondent,  which,  however, 
is  not  quite  a  new  idea,  though  not  often  adopted  by 
gardeners  or  nurserymen,  because  they  cannot  get  the 
turves.  Our  correspondent  seems  to  be  fortunate  in 
that  respect,  and  we  should  be  pleased  if  all  other 
gardeners  were  equally  fortunately  situated. — Ed.] 
- - 

CULTURE  OF  STOVE  PLANTS. 

The  advent  of  the  spring  months  once  again  brings 
with  it  increased  work  to  be  done,  and  great  activity 
will  prevail  in  all  departments  of  gardening.  Much 
forethought  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  ensure  success, 
and  method  in  working  is  alike  requisite  to  prevent 
confusion,  and  therefore  delay.  When  so  much 
requires  doing,  it  is  well  to  commence  in  good  time,  so 
that  it  may,  to  some  extent,  be  equalised.  It  is, 
however,  to  stove  plants  that  these  few  remarks  refer, 
and  to  this  end  preparations  as  to  the  getting  ready  of 
soils,  if  not  already  completed,-  should  be  done  at  once. 

Dracjenas. 

This  highly  useful  class  of  plants  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  every  stove,  when  used  either  for  house  or 
stove  decoration.  Soil  composed  of  loam,  peat,  and 
silver-sand  will  suit  them.  Leaf-soil  may  be  added, 
together  with  some  charcoal.  In  potting  it  is  advisable 
not  to  give  too  large  a  shift  ;  the  plants  do  not  like  it, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  soil  to  become  sour,  the 
roots  not  absorbing  sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  it. 
Propagation  can  be  effected  by  cutting  up  the  stems, 
and  by  placing  the  tops  in  brisk  bottom  heat.  Plants 
with  too  much  stem  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
in  a  few  months  a  serviceable  stock  of  young  plants 
will  be  obtained.  Heat  and  moisture  are  necessary  for 
the  successful  culture  of  the  Draerena,  and  syringing 
during  warm  weather  should  be  both  frequent  and 
thorough,  getting  well  under  the  leaves  to  dislodge 
insect  pests,  as  well  as  acting  as  a  preventative.  Rain¬ 
water  should  be  used,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  be 
disfigured.  Shading  from  the  sun  is  also  necessary. 
For  decorative  purposes  the  narrow-leaved  section  is 
the  best,  and  the  following  contain  merit  for  the 
purpose — namely,  D.  Cooperi,  D.  G-uilfoylei,  D.  ama- 
bilis,  D.  gracilis,  D.  terminalis,  D.  angustifolia  ;  and 
for  other  purposes,  D.  Baptistii,  D.  Goldieana,  D. 
Lindeni,  and  D.  magnifica. 

Crotons. 

This  useful  and  ornamental  class  of  stove  plants 
deservedly  occupies  a  foremost  place  on  account  of  their 
decorative  value,  whether  for  the  table  or  exhibition. 
Soil  composed  of  loam,  peat,  and  silver-sand  will  suit 
them  admirably,  and  they  should  be  potted  moderately 
firm.  Cuttings  should  be  struck  now,  the  tops  being 
used  for  this  purpose,  which,  in  bottom  heat,  will  soon 
root,  and  young  plants  will  soon  be  obtained.  To 
bring  all  the  brilliant  colours  out  to  perfection,  little 
or  no  shading  is  required,  and  they  should  be  thoroughly 
syringed  several  times  a  day  in  the  summer  months. 
This  will  tend  to  keep  in  check  the  thrip,  which  as 
soon  as  detected,  must  be  destroyed,  as  if  allowed  to 
make  headway,  soon  disfigures  a  plant,  which  no  after 
treatment  can  remedy.  Dipping  in  tobacco  water  has 
been  found  effectual.  Mealy-bug  and  scale  also  attack 
them,  and  should  be  carefully  watched  against,  as  it  is 
surprising  how  rapidly  these  pests  spread.  For  differ¬ 
ent  purposes  the  following  are  well-tried  sorts,  namely, 
C.  Queen  Victoria,  C.  angustifolium,  C.  Johannis,  C. 
majesticum,  C.  AVarrenii,  C.  Mortii,  C.  Aigburthense, 
C.  Evansianum,  C.  undulatum,  and  C.  Youngii. — F.B.S. 


MR.  COBB'S  GARDEN  AT 

HOUNSLOW. 

Amongst  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  Mr.  J.  Cobb,  of 
Hounslow,  whose  pretty  place  on  the  Staines  Road,  and 
not  far  from  the  town,  always  attracts  the  attention  of 
passers-by.  Mr.  Cobb  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  there 
are  thousands  all  round  the  metropolis,  who  having 
been  successful  in  trade  have  retired  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  the  pleasant  enjoyment  of 
their  gardens.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  money,  and 
another  the  love,  but  Mr.  Cobb  has  both,  and  he  enjoys 
his  garden  thoroughly,  feeling  in  it  the  greatest  delight, 
and  backing  up  readily  every  desire  shown  by  his 
excellent  gardener,  Mr.  Smith,  to  have  something  fresh, 
or  to  do  what  is  done,  well. 

Just  now  the  beds  in  the  pleasure  grounds  are  full  of 
spring  flowers,  and  the  show  of  Polyanthuses  will 
presently  be  a  delightful  one — in  fact,  a  better  one  can 
rarely  be  seen  in  a  private  garden.  The  bold  bay 
windows  and  some  of  the  beds  are  handsomely  dressed 
with  small  Conifer®,  all  of  which  are  propagated  and 
grown  on  the  place  in  a  very  admirable  way.  High 
Fig  trees  run  up  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  house, 
producing  wonderful  summer  crops,  and  leading  to  a 
lament  that  they  cannot  be  covered  with  glass,  but 
some  of  the  growth  is  probably  25  ft.  high. 

The  houses  at  the  time  of  our  looking  in,  none  being 
large  but  all  full,  were  very  gay  with  flowers  or  filled 
with  plants,  for  outdoor  use  later  or  for  the  furnishing 
of  the  conservatory  which  is  attached  to  the  residence. 
In  these  Azaleas,  Callas,  Deutzias,  Camellias,  Cyclamen, 
Cinerarias — indeed,  hosts  of  plants  were  in  full  bloom, 
forming  a  perfect  bower  of  flowers.  The  Arums 
deservedly  rank  amongst  the  best  we  have  seen  in  pots, 
big  clumps  carrying  some  five  to  seven  expanded  blooms 
each,  with  others  to  follow  ;  grand  foliage  and  the 
blooms  a  great  size.  Mr.  Smith  mentioned  that  when 
these  had  done  blooming  he  turned  them  out  of  the 
pots,  denuded  them  of  all  possible  soil,  and  planted 
them  out  in  the  open  ground,  giving  them  plenty  of 
water.  The  old  leafage  died  down,  but  other  soon 
took  its  place  ;  and  by  the  autumn  the  growth  was  of 
the  finest,  the  stems  stout  and  robust,  and  the  roots  a 
mass  of  fibre,  which  were  again  easily  got  into  the  same 
sized  pots  as  those  out  of  which  they  were  turned. 
This  practice  has  been  continued  for  some  six  or  seven 
years  with  the  very  best  results. 

On  a  private  place  we  have  not  seen  Cyclamens  done 
better  than  here,  the  plants  being  large  and  literally 
masses  of  bloom.  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  Cyclamen  good  when  grown  amongst  other 
plants.  Mr.  Smith  seems,  however,  to  keep  his  plants 
in  low  houses  until  needed  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  every  autumn.  He  raises  his  own,  and 
has  just  now  in  small  sixties  hundreds  of  strong  young 
plants,  all  of  which  will  bloom  finely  next  October,  and 
onward. 

Calceolarias  seem  also  to  be  facile  in  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  hand.  His  batch  of  these — probably  150 — 
were  as  fine,  clean,  and  well  grown  as  may  be  seen 
anywhere.  They  are  of  James’s  splendid  strain,  for 
which  that  grower  has  so  long  been  famous,  and  will 
during  April  and  May  present  a  superb  display  of 
bloom.  “I  fumigate  a  little  every  fortnight,”  said 
Mr.  Smith,  “and  thus  keep  the  fly  well  down.” 
The  plants  stand  on  a  trellis  stage,  up  between 
the  bars  of  which  the  smoke  passes  freely,  thus  well 
reaching  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  Then  the 
moisture  which  rises  from  the  floor  also  passes 
up  through  the  open  staging,  so  that  the  plants 
do  not  find  the  air  so  dry  as  might  otherwise  be 
the  case.  To  turn  out  a  fine  lot  of  clean  herbaceous 
Calceolarias  well,  is  good  evidence  of  gardening 
ability  and  care,  and  in  this  case  all  possible  credit  is 
due. 

Some  of  the  small  houses  are  devoted  to  cool  Orchids, 
table  and  ordinary  decorative  plants,  to  bedding  plants, 
and  to  Yines  ;  for  although  the  place  is  not  large  it  is 
well  furnished.  Specially  are  Begonias  and  Gloxinias 
grown  largely,  being  raised  from  seed  in  quantity,  and 
from  saved  tubers.  So  admirably  do  both  kinds  of 
these  beautiful  greenhouse  flowers  come  from  seed,  that 
there  is  little  inducement  to  save  any  but  tubers  of  the 
very  best  varieties.  Hundreds  of  seedling  Begonias 
are  bedded  out  in  the  summer  and  create  brilliant 
effects. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  meet  with  gardens  of  this 
nature,  as  they  show  that  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  of 
enjoyment  can  be  found  in  those  of  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions,  when  the  desires  of  an  enthusiastic  employer  are 
supported  by  a  good  practical  gardener. 
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The  Culture  of  Mushrooms. 

So  much  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  on  the 
cultivation  of  this  much-prized  esculent  that  it  may, 
perhaps,  appear  superfluous  to  say  anything  further. 
Still,  I  am  tempted  to  do  so  from  believing  that  many 
growers  fall  into  the  same  error  as  I  used  to  do,  in 
allowing  the  droppings  to  become  too  dry  before 
making  up  the  beds.  At  one  time  I  used  to  have  the 
droppings  laid  out  very  thinly  in  an  open  shed,  and 
kept  turned  until  almost  every  bit  of  moisture  was 
dried  out  of  them  ;  but  became  thoroughly  convinced 
that  this  was  wrong  practice  on  visiting  a  friend  in 
"Wiltshire  who  was  growing  Mushrooms — and  well  too — 
in  an  old  disused  stone  quarry.  My  friend’s  plan  was 
to  put  his  droppings  in  the  open  air  in  a  mass  from 
1  ft.  to  2  ft.  deep,  covered  with  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron,  and  turning  the  heap  over  only  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  wasted  so  much 
time  in  getting  rid  of  the  moisture,  and  have  had  far 
better  results.  During  the  present  winter,  in  an  un¬ 
heated  house,  we  have  had  grand  crops  from  beds 
made  2  ft.  deep,  the  soil  at  times  being  quite  white 
with  Mushrooms.  I  also  spawn  the  beds  now  while 
much  hotter  than  I  used  to  do,  and  find  it  answers 
better,  both  indoors  and  out. — Con. 

Acacia  linearis. 

Amongst  the  finer-flowering  species  of  Acacia  that 
may  readily  be  utilised  for  greenhouse  culture,  that 
here  noted  is  worthy  of  consideration  on  account  of  its 
dwarf,  densely  bushy  and  twiggy  habit.  The  leaves 
are  reduced  to  short,  linear  phyllodia,  more  or  less 
densely  covered  with  hairs.  The  globose  heads  of  soft 
yellow  flowers  are  freely  produced  in  the  axils  of  these 
phyllodia.  For  greenhouse  culture,  it  may  be  grown 
as  a  bush  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  when  it  gets  too 
tall  for  any  given  house,  it  may  be  hard  pruned  back 
immediately  after  it  has  done  flowering,  placed  in  heat 
and  encouraged  to  make  vigorous  growth,  which  may 
get  ripened  before  the  end  of  summer,  and  be  ready  for 
flowering  again  the  following  winter  and  spring. 


Eriosternon  xnyoporoides. 

The  typical  form  of  this  New  Holland  shrub  has 
linear-linceolate  leaves  from  1  in.  to  1 J  in.  in  length. 
The  under-surface,  as  well  as  the  stems,  is  covered 
with  minute  wart-like  glands,  which  give  to  the  plant 
a  characteristic  smell  when  bruised,  just  as  in  the 
Orange,  which  belongs  to  the  same  family.  The 
flowers  are  pinkish  or  nearly  white,  and  produced  in 
axillary  cluscers  all  along  the  shoots,  each  peduncle 
bearing  from  one  to  three,  but  generally  two  flowers. 
There  is  a  variety  ia  cultivation —namely,  E.  m. 
minor — which  is  similar  to  the  type,  but  smaller  in  all 
its  parts.  The  leaves  are.  similar  in  shape,  but  very 
short,  and  the  flowers  are  more  often  solitary  than 
twin  on  a  peduncle,  and  as  plentifully  produced  as  in 
the  type.  Both  are  of  slow,  close,  bushy  habit,  and 
require  no  pruning  beyond  shortening  back  straggling 
shoots.  Old  and  inconveniently  large  specimens  may, 
however,  be  cut  hard  back  to  regain  shape  and  com¬ 
pactness. 

Cydonia  japonica  virginalis. 

A  short  time  ago  I  called  attention  in  your  columns 
to  the  value  of  the  above  as  a  plant  for  growing  in  a 
cold  house.  It  was  at  that  time  getting  well  into 
bloom,  but  its  exhibition  of  flower  increases  as  the 
longer  days  come  on.  Not  only  do  the  flowers  stand 
well,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  succession  of  bloom, 
the  buds  succeed  each  other  in  happy  plenteousness, 
and  the  purity  of  the  whits  in  the  expanded  blossoms 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  features.  Prunus  Pissardii 
is  also  in  flower — a  really  charming  subject  for  culture 
in  pots  in  a  cold  house  also.  A  plant  of  a  bold-foliaged 
male  form  of  Aucuba  japonica  wiil  soon  be  in  bloom 
also.  Some  choice  types  of  Daffodils  and  Auriculas  are 
fast  coming  on  to  succeed  them.  —R.  D. 

Stunner  Pippin  Apple. 

Now  that  considerable  attention  is  being  devoted  to 
Apple  culture,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  of  praise  in 
favour  of  this  excellent  variety,  which  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  having  seen  recomm-nded  in  your  columns. 
In  making  a  selection  of  a  dozen,  I  should  always 
include  the  Stunner  Pippin.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
keeper,  a  great,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  regular 
cropper,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  I  believe  it  originated 
from  the  Ribston  Pippin,  and  the  old  green  loDg- 
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stemmed  Nonpareil.  It  requires  to  be  allowed  to 
hang  a  long  time  on  the  trees.  For  several  seasons 
past  it  has  proved  to  be  our  best  dessert  Apple  from 
March  onwards.  The  fruits  are  not  particularly  hand¬ 
some  as  regards  colour,  being  of  a  greenish  hue,  but 
red  next  the  sun. — Con. 

The  Parsley-leaved  Blackberry. 

There  is  a  specimen  of  this  in  the  gardens  of  J. 
Crossfield,  Esq.,  Walton  Lea,  Warrington,  which  last 
season  made  a  growth  of  30  ft.  in  length.  Forty  quarts 
of  fruit  were  gathered  from  the  plant,  which  is  sheltered 
on  the  north  side,  but  is  fully  exposed  on  the  south. — 
W.  P.  JR. 

Camellias  at  Walton  Lea. 

In  this  well-kept  garden  there  is  a  three-quarter 
span  house,  100  ft.  long,  with  a  central  path  and,  in 
which  there  are  twenty-four  of  the  most  unique 
pyramidal  specimens  of  Camellias  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  gaze  upon.  The  largest  is  C.  alba  plena, 
measuring  14  ft.  high  and  7  ft.  wide.  All  are 
remarkably  healthy  and  well  covered  with  buds.  By 
this  time  they  must  be  a  sheet  of  bloom. —  IF.  P.  P., 
February  24 th. 

Short-Top  Potatos. 

I  can  assure  “A.  D.”  (p.  394)  that  Sharpe’s  Victor 
Potato  is  an  extremely  short-topped  variety.  It  is  also, 
in  addition,  about  the  earliest  and  most  productive  of 
varieties,  and  of  excellent  table  quality.  We  have 
grown  it  largely  since  its  introduction,  both  for  forcing 
and  for  early  outdoor  crops,  and  find  it  as  yet  un¬ 
surpassed.—  John  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Tan-y-Bwlch, 
N.  Wales. 

Cinerarias  at  Hill  Place. 

Lx'the  conservatory  at  Hill  Place,  Bishop’s  Waltham, 
there  is  at  the  present  time  a  capital  lot  of  these  plants 
in  flower.  It  is  not  the  great  size  of  the  plants  that  is 
remarkable,  but  the  high  quality  of  the  flowers  that  is 
so  conspicuous.  Some  individual  blooms  measure 
2f  ins.  in  diameter,  are  perfectly  circular  in  form,  the 
petals  of  excellent  substance,  and  the  colours  most 
varied.  Especially  noticeable  is  one,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  a  deep  velvety  blue  on  the  edge,  which  is 
broad  ;  another  with  a  black  disk,  white  ring  and 
purple  edge,  is  also  very  fine  ;  in  fact,  many  finely- 
coloured  varieties  could  have  been  picked  out  as 
noteworthy.  Mr.  Blake,  the  gardener  in  charge,  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  strain  was  from  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  who  certainly  deserve  credit  for  placing  in  the 
hands  of  gardeners  such  a  capital  assottment  of  Ciner¬ 
arias. — E.  Molyncux. 

Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  imbricatum. 
The  great  size  and  overlapping  character  of  the  pinnules 
of  this  species,  as  well  as  the  light  green  colour  of  the 
frond,  remind  us  of  what  occurs  in  A.  tenerum  Far- 
leyense.  Like  that  variety,  it  also  seems  to  be  partly 
affected  in  its  powers  to  fructify,  but  it  is  not  so  sterile. 
The  pinnules  are  broadly  cuneate  or  fan-shaped,  and 
deeply  cut  up  into  lobes,  constituting  as  it  were  an  inter¬ 
mediate  form  between  that  and  the  variety  A.  C.-V. 
fissum  ;  but  for  decorative  purposes  is  altogether 
superior  in  every  way.  Its  cultural  requirements  are 
simple,  as  are  those  of  the  type. 

Azalea,  Deutsche  Perle. 

The  raising  of  this  fine  variety  was  a  great  acquisition 
to  horticulture,  and  the  more  it  is  known  the  more  it 
will  be  appreciated.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  pure 
white,  and  very  distinct  from  other  double  or  semi¬ 
double  kinds  owing  to  the  breadth  and  rounded  outline 
of  the  segments  of  the  corolla.  Another  point  recom¬ 
mending  the  variety  is  that  the  flowers  expand  with 
very  little  or  no  forcing,  by  merely  being  kept  in  a 
moderately  warm  greenhouse,  as  may  be  seen  at  High 
Elms,  in  the  garden  of  the  Plight  Hon.  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Croton  ovalifolia. 

The  long,  narrow-leaved  and  gracefully  arching 
varieties  are  generally  in  most  request  for  decorative 
purposes  in  a  small  state  ;  but  that  under  notice  is  of 
an  entirely  different  stamp,  and  yet  a  very  beautiful 
kind.  The  leaves  are  short,  oblong,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  and  spread  loosely  on  short  petioles.  There  is  a 
broad  yellow  stripe  down  the  centre,  from  whence 
netted  veins  of  the  same  colour  are  given  off.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  at  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Aeranthus  Leonis. 

The  most  frequent  name  of  this  plant  in  gardens  is 
Angi'iecum  Leonis.  But  under  whatever  name  it  may 
be  grown  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  dwarf  compact-growing  Orchids.  The 
leaves  are  sickle  shaped,  and  much  compressed  laterally, 
so  that  they  appear  to  be  set  on  edge.  They  are, 
moreover,  of  a  deep  green,  arranged  in  two  ranks,  and 
last  a  long  time  in  perfect  condition.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  with  a  long  spur  reminding  us  of  what 
occurs  in  Angnecum  caudatum  for  size.  Some  healthy 
specimens,  suspended  from  the  roof  in  small  baskets, 
have  been  flowering  for  some  time  at  Clare  Lawn,  East 
Sheen.  Each  raceme  bears  ’from  four  to  six  flowers, 
and  some  of  the  specimens,  although  really  very  small, 
bear  two  racemes  of  bloom. 

Goodyera  discolor. 

This  Brazilian  Orchid  is  seldom  seen  in  such  thriving 
condition  as  I  saw  it  in  a  stove  at  Walton  Lea, 
Warrington.  Flowering  in  the  same  house  were 
Dendrobium  fimbriatum  and  D.  nobile,  Cattleya 
Percivaliana,  Phaius  grandiflora,  Ccelogyne  cristata, 
and  Yanda  suavis.  —  W.  P.  P. 

Oddntoglossum  RAMOSISSIMUM  VAR. 

A  fine  variety  of  this  Odontoglot  was  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  11th  ult.  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Wellington.  The  panicled  scape  stood  about 
18  ins.  to  20  ins.  high,  bearing  a  large  number  of 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  wavy,  and  white  spotted  with  pale  violet  on  the 
lower  half.  The  small  lip  is  kneed  in  the  middle,  and 
is  dark  violet,  with  a  white  tip  and  crest.  The  leaves 
are  numerous,  ligulate,  channelled,  ascending,  and  12 
ins.  to  15  ins.  long.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded. 

Masdevallia  leontoglossa. 

Tiie  leaves  of  this  singular  species  are  lanceolate  and 
oblong,  deep  green,  leathery,  and  from  3  ins.  to  6  ins. 
long,  by  ^  in.  to  1  in.  broad.  The  scape  is  shorter  than 
the  leaves,  an  l  bears  a  solitary  large  flower  of  curious 
gaping  aspect.  The  tube  is  wide  and  short.  The 
upper  lobe  of  the  calyx  is  greenish,  with  three  purple 
lines,  and  runs  into  a  tail  about  1  in.  long,  but  the 
lateral  lobes  are  ovate,  acuminate,  heavily  spotted  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground.  The  small  petals  are  half 
sagittate  aud  white  with  two  purple  lines,  while  the 
lip  is  deeply  spotted  with  purple.  It  was  exhibited  by 
A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  11th  ult.,  and  was 
awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Masdevallia  polysticta. 

Some  of  the  smaller  Masdevallias  are  really  beautiful 
when  seen  covered  with  their  interesting  flowers.  That 
under  consideration  is  not  merely  interesting,  but 
exceedingly  pretty.  The  scapes  rise  above  the  foliage, 
and  each  bears  numerous  flowers  in  a  short  raceme. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  segments  of  the  calyx  is 
white,  closely  spotted  all  over  with  crimson-purple  ; 
and  the  segments  end  in  deep  yellow  tails  about  j  in. 
in  length.  The  petals  and  yellow  lip  are  small,  and 
do  not  form  any  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower.  The 
flowers  last  a  long  time  in  good  condition.  We  noted 
this  species  in  the  cool  Odontoglossum  house  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 

Cypripedium  Germinyanum. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  Cypripedium 
villosum,  and  the  pollen  parent  C.  hirsutissimum.  The 
upper  sepal  is  very  hairy  on  the  back,  greenish  yellow 
in  front,  reticulated  with  brown,  intensified  and 
spotted  with  purple  at  the  base,  showing  the  influence 
of  both  parents.  The  obovate-spathulate  petals  are  rosy 
purple  on  the  upper  longitudinal  half,  strongly  wavy 
on  the  margin,  and  hairy,  showing  the  influence  of  C. 
hirsutissimum  markedly,  while  the  corresponding  lower 
half  is  brownish  yellow,  pointing  to  C.  villosum.  The 
lip  is  large  and  purplish  brown.  A  fine  form  of  it  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  the  11th  ult.,  and  received  a  First 
Class  Certificate. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  Regin/e. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  of  a  soft  rosy  hue,  while 
the  erect  petals  are  of  a  deep  reddish  purple  on  the 
inner  face  and  paler  externally.  The  lip,  especially 
the  upper  portion,  is  intensified  to  a  reddish  crimson. 
The  crest  on  the  contrary,  and  curiously  enough,  is  of  a 
dusky  yellow.  The  flowers  are  noble  and  telling,  and 
an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  the  11th  ult.,  when  it  was  exhibited 
by  E.  A.  Roberts,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Simon), 
Woodland  House,  Greenhithe,  Kent. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Crotons. — Where  propagation  has  been  delayed  till 
now,  it  may  be  carried  out  with  even  more  success  than 
if  done  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  when  light 
is  deficient.  Good  useful  plants  for  table  decoration 
may  be  obtained  in  a  short  time  by  the  selection  of 
strong  cuttings,  which  should  be  inserted  in  thumb 
pots,  and  the  latter  plunged  in  strong  heat  in  the 
propagating  frame. 

Dracaenas.— It  is  now  well  known  that  the  tops  of 
leggy  plants  may  be  taken  off  with  their  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  leaves,  inserted  in  small  pots  and  rooted. 
Such  hard-wooded  kinds  as  D.  Goldieana  are  a  little 
more  troublesome  to  induce  to  emit  roots,  but  they 
can,  however,  be  propagated  in  this  way.  Those  who 
have  not  a  good  command  of  heat  may  ring  the  stems 
below  the  leaves  and  tie  some  sphagnum  round  the 
part,  or  surround  it  with  a  small  pot  split  in  half  and 
afterwards  filled  with  sandy  soil. 

P and  anus  and  Variegated  Pine  Apple.  — Suckers 
near  the  base  of  the  stems  of  these  plants  may  now  be 
taken  off  and  rooted  with  great  facility.  One  point  to 
remember  in  connection  with  the  variegated  Pandanus 
Veitchii  is,  that  the  smaller  and  more  variegated  the 
cuttings  are,  the  better.  The  young  plants  arising 
from  them  are  more  serviceable  for  table  decoration, 
and  last  a  longer  time  in  usable  condition.  They  are 
also  more  graceful  than  plants  raised  from  large 
cuttings  with  broad  leaves. 

Salvias. — A  stock  of  cuttings  should  now  be  taken 
off  the  old  plants,  rooted  and  grown  on  for  next  autumn 
and  winter  use.  Amongst  those  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  are  S.  splendens,  S.  involuerata,  S.  i. 
Betlieli,  S.  rutilans,  S.  elegans,  S.  angustifolia,  S. 
patens,  and  S.  p.  alba.  If  a  stock  of  the  latter  two  are 
required  for  bedding  purposes,  the  old  tubers  should 
now  be  introduced  to  heat,  and  encouraged  to  produce 
young  shoots  for  cuttings. 

Achimenes.  —A  batch  of  these  may  now  be  put  into 
heat  for  early  summer  flowering.  Introduce  the  pots 
or  pans  containing  the  old  soil  and  the  tubers  to  stove 
heat,  give  a  slight  watering,  and  syringe  occasionally 
to  induce  the  tubers  to  start.  When  they  have  made 
a  start,  give  a  good  watering  before  turning  them  out, 
to  cause  the  old  soil  to  part  readily  from  them.  Then 
pot  in  rich  light  soil. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  The  potting  off  of  rooted 
cuttings  should  now  no  longer  be  delayed,  otherwise 
the  young  plants  will  get  drawn  and  weakly,  while 
the  lower  leaves  will  be  liable  to  drop  early.  Beplace 
them  in  heat  after  the  operation,  to  establish  the  roots 
in  the  fresh  soil  before  they  are  finally  hardened  off 
and  placed  in  a  cool  house,  preparatory  to  placing  them 
in  frames  or  outside. 

Vines. — Close  attention  to  the  disbudding  and  tying 
down  of  the  shoots  in  succession  houses  must  be  given. 
In  ventilating  be  careful  to  avoid  cold  draughts  during 
the  prevalence  of  cold,  cutting  east  winds,  which  would 
check  the  growth  of  tender  shoots  and  foliage.  Close 
the  houses  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  should  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  earliest  house  run  up  to  90°  with  sun- 
heat,  no  harm  will  result  if  the  foliage  has  been 
syringed  and  the  house  well  damped  down. 

Peaches. — It  is  not  improbable  that  red-spider  will 
obtain  a  foothold  on  the  foliage  of  trees  near  the  hot- 
water  pipes  during  the  long  continuance  of  cold  winds, 
entailing  the  necessity  for  a  great  amount  of  artificial 
heat.  The  syringe  should  therefore  be  freely  used, 
especially  on  the  lower  part  of  the  trees,  to  destroy  or 
dislodge  the  destructive  little  enemy'. 

Fruit  Trees. — All  necessary  planting  of  fruit  trees 
should  now  be  completed  as  early  as  possible.  The 
tying  in  of  Peach  trees  should  also  receive  attention,  or 
the  buds  will  be  liable  to  get  knocked  off  during  the 
operation  owing  to  their  size.  Newly  planted  trees 
should  be  staked  or  nailed  up  as  the  case  may  be  and 
mulched.  A  little  allowance  for  sinking  should  be 
made  to  trees  on  walls. 

Broccoli. — Varieties  that  are  intended  for  spring 
use  next  year  should  be  sown  now  in  beds  where  they 
can  be  protected  until  fairly  good  weather  sets  in.  Sow 
moderately  thin,  and  afterwards  thin  out  to  secure  good 
growth  and  short  stocky  stems.  The  situation  should 
be  exposed  and  the  ground  moderately  rich,  otherwise 
the  plants  will  make  vigorous  growth  during  summer, 
but  will  be  less  hardy. 

Cabbages.  — A  general  sowing  of  Cabbages,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Savoys,  Borecole,  Cauliflower,  and  other 
subjects  of  a  similar  nature  should  be  made  during  the 
early  part  of  this  month,  and,  if  necessary,  be  made 
secure  against  the  depredations  of  birds  by  the  use  of 
old  netting. 

Autumn- planted  Cabbages  and  Onions.— There 
will,  no  doubt,  be  blanks  amoDgst  the  Cabbages,  which 
should  be  filled  up  at  an  early  date.  See  that  the  beds 
of  autumn-sown  Onions  are  quite  free  from  weeds.  Any 
plants  which  may  have  been  partly  up-rooted  by  the 
frost  should  be  pressed  firm  down  into  the  soil  with 
the  fingers. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Balsams,  Cockscombs  and  Melons. — Will  some  experienced 
grower  of  these  he  so  good  as  to  tell  me  when  I  should  sow 
them,  to  have  them  ready  for  exhibition  on  July  16th.  I  have 
plenty  of  heat  at  command.— Corps. 

Compost  for  Camellias  and  Lapac.erias. — Cygnet:  Some 
cultivators  manage  to  grow  their  Camellias  in  a  compost  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  peat;  but  better  success  will  be  obtained  by 
growing  them  in  one  composed  almost  or  wholly  of  good, 
fibrous,  mellow  loam,  with  a  quantity  of  sand  and  nodules  of 
charcoal  about  the  size  of  a  filbert  well  mixed  together.  For 
culture  in  pots  or  tubs,  the  latter  method  will  give  the  greatest 
satifaction  if  attention  is  paid  to  watering,  so  that  the  roots  may 
always  be  kept  in  an  equably  moist  condition.  The  best 
compost  for  Lapagerias  is  one  consisting  of  three  parts  of  good 
fibrous  peat,  one  part  of  loam,  and  plenty  of  silver-sand  to  keep 
it  open.  Nodules  of  charcoal  will  also  assist  greatly  in  the  latter 
respect.  Whether  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out,  be  careful  to 
supply  good  and  ample  drainage. 

Heaths  and  Epacris. — Cygnet  :  The  specimens  you  sent  us 
last  week,  and  which  we  named  for  you,  are  kinds  which  readily 
submit  to  being  pruned  ;  but  from  what  you  said  of  them  they 
must  have  been  neglected  in  this  respect  in  former  years.  After 
flowering  they  should  be  pruned  back  annually  immediately 
they  have  done  flowering,  and  placed  in  heat  to  cause  them  to 
develop  fresh  wood.  After  cutting  back,  be  careful  not  to  over- 
water,  while  at  the  same  time  the  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  so  dry  as  to  get  killed.  They  should  be  placed  in  moist 
heat,  and  kept  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  cause  the 
dormant  buds  to  break  freely.  After  they  have  made  good 
growth  they  should  be  hardened  off,  and  finally  placed  out  of 
doors  in  a  sheltered  sunny  position  to  ripen  their  wood.  If  you 
want  nice,  bushy,  low  specimens,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  get 
young  ones,  and  start  afresh  in  the  right  way  by  pruning  back 
annually,  as  above  described. 

Names  cf  Plants.— A7.  II.  K.  :  1,  Asplenium  bulbiferuin ;  2, 
Gymnogramma  calomelanos  Matthewsii ;  3,  Gymnogramma 
calomelanos  clirysopliylla ;  4,  AdiaDtum  hispidulum ;  5,  Salvia 
fulgens ;  6.  Primula  floribunda ;  7,  Cotyledon  (Echeveria) 
retesum ;  S,  Eupatorium  Weinmannianum.  James  Wasley : 
Cymbidium  pendulum.  G.  Ward:  1,  Daphne  mezereum  ;  2, 
Cornusmas;  3,  Saxifraga  ligulata  ;  4,  S.  Burseriana.  H.Eettie: 

I,  Nuttallia  cerasiformis ;  2,  Hedera  Helix  conglomerata  :  3,  H. 
H.  himalaica  ;  4,  Nephrodium  patens  ;  5,  Davallia  fijiensis  ; 
6,  Helleborus  coleh  cus.  II'.  G.  Biker:  Cirrhopetalum  species, 
possibly  new. 

Pruning  Gooseberries.— IT".  IP.:  All  being  varieties  of  one 
species,  the  general  principles  of  pruning  apply  to  all,  with  this 
difference  only— that  the  pendulous  sorts  require  to  be  pruned 
to  buds  pointing  upwards,  so  as  to  keep  them  off  the  ground. 

Slugs. — Corps:  Tour  plan  of  collecting  the  slugs  by  means  of 
a  large  darning-needle  fixed  in  a  stick,  and  which  you  run 
through  them  before  dropping  them  into  a  box  of  lime,  is  need¬ 
lessly  cruel.  To  drop  them  into  fresh  lime  is  quite  sufficient  to 
settle  them. 

Vines  in  Pots. — J.  0. :  Tou  must  certainly  not  pot  them 
again  if  you  want  them  to  fruit  .this  season.  When  you  put 
them  into  heat  and  they  commence  to  grow,  give  them  a  liberal 
top-dressing  of  loam  and  well-decayed  manure,  or,  better  still, 
some  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure,  and  after  the  berries  have  set, 
treat  them  liberally  with  liquid  manure. 

Communications  Received. — A.  G. — B.  F. — J.  P."  0.  S.  F. — 

J.  L.-Con.— H.  T.— H.  A.-W.  K.— J.  K— G.  P.,  Jun.— 
A.  M.  K. — Admiral  C. 

- - 


TPiADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.— Cata¬ 
logues  of  Hardy  Florists’  Flowers,  Herbaceous  Perennials,  &c. 

M.  Campbell,  Blantyre. — New  and  Select  Florists’  Flowers. 

John  Sharpe  &  Son,  Bardney,  Lincoln. — Vegetable,  .Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.— Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  Berks. — Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

B.  R.  Davis,  Hendford  Hill,  Yeovil.—  Descriptive  List  of 
Tuberous  Begonias. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — Farm  Seeds. 

H.  Dobbie,  Frettenham,  Norwich.— Select  Herbaceous  and 
Alpine  Plants. 

- - 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

February  2ith. 

Messrs,  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.  C. ,  report  a  steady  sale  for 
Agricultural  Seeds  at  prices  curren  t  last  week.  Medium 
and  low  qualities  new  English  Red  and  Cow  Grass  are 
in  full  supply.  Rye  Grasses  steady. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

February  26t7i. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  . . .  .per  100  6  0  10  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  . . .  .each  0  9  16 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bnnch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions.. .  .per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley. ..  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  9  10 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  ban-el  12  0  IS  0  — St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0  Plums . j-sieve 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  1 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..265 
Azalea. ..  .doz.  sprays  0  S  1 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  1 
Camellias,  12  blooms  16  4 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  12  bunches  4  0  9 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms  0  6  1 
Epiphyllum,doz  blms  0  6  1 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  3  0  5 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  12  0  24 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  1 

Hyacinth...  per  spray  0  3  6 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  6  1 
Hyacinths,  Roman 

(French),  doz.  bun.  10  3 
Lapageria.  12  blooms  2  0  4 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  8 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  1 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9 


d.  s.d. 

0  Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 
C  Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0 
0  —  (French),  .per  bun.  1  6 
0  Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

0  doz.  sprays  0  9 

0  Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

’  French,  dozen  buns.  2  0 
0  Orchid  bloom  in  variety 
0  Pelargoniums,12spys.  1  0 
0  — scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6 
0  Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
0  Primroses,  doz.  bun.  1  0 

0  Roses . per  dozen  1  6 

0  Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  1  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  6  0 

0  —  Saifrano  . .  per  doz.  1  0 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bun.  1  0 
0  Scephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
0  Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  1  0 
0  Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  6 
0  Violets. ..  .12 bunches  1  0 
0  —  French,  per  bunch  1  0 
0 - Parme,  per  buch.  3  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  . . .  .per  dozen24  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieboidi  ,.uoz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  . .  per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  .,  6  0  24  0 
Roots  for  Bedding 


s.d. 

Ferns,  in  var., per  doz.  4  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  6  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  6  0 
Primula  ....  per  d.oz.  4  0 

Solanums _ per  doz.  9  0 

j  Tulips . 12  pots  8  0 

out  now  coming  in. 


s.d. 

6  0 
4  0 

2  6 

1  0 

4  0 

1  6 
1  0 
1  6 
2  0 
3  0 
3  0 
12  0 
2  0 

3  0 

2  0 
1  0 
2  0 
2  6 

4  0 


s.  d. 
18  0 
9  0 
12  0 
21  0 
9  0 
6  0 
12  0 
10  0 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

GARDENER  (HEAD). — Thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers.  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  &-e., 
and  everything  in  connection  with  a  large  garden.  LoDg  cha¬ 
racter  from  last  employer. — WEST,  Halliford  Road,  Sunbury- 
on-Thames. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

T  AMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

f  7  npon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  Eu- 
qmries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Hnlborn,  W  C. 

Gardeners’  Register. 

LADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  cf  situations,  all  booked 
free  of  charge. — JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  141,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

BEGONIAS. 

A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY.  —  Finest  named  sorts  (true), 
double  and  single,  including  some  Novelties,  1SS9.  Also 
splendid  Seedlings  from  fine  strain,  24s.  doz.,  12s.  6.1.  half.  The 
named  are  first-class,  many  priced  at  5s.  to  10s.  6 d.  in  Trade 
Lists,  but  have  been  increased  by  division  or  surpassed  by  seed¬ 
lings  raised  from  them,  and  so  are  offered  cheap.  The  seedlings 
are  not  rubbish,  but  200  picked  from  2.000  raised  ;  fine  strain 
(see  Garden,  Aug.  24,  1SS9).  Bedding  Begonias,  2s.  and  3s.  ; 
Doubles,  4s.  doz. ;  Seed,  Id.  and  Is.  List  free.— VICAR, 
Southwick,  Fareham. 


12  COLUMBINES,  with  long  spurs,  golden,  blue  and  s.  d. 

white,  and  white  . 2  o 

12  ALPINE  PLANTS,  purchaser’s  selection  .  2  0 

12  HARDY  PERENNIAL  PLANTS,  purchaser’s  selec¬ 
tion  .  . -...2  0 

100  HARDY  PERENNIAL  PLANTS,  in  50  sorts,  pur¬ 
chaser’s  selection  . 12  6 

100  FORCET-M  E-J10T  (Myosotis  dissitiflora)  .  3  0 

100  YIOLAS  (Bedding),  white,  yellow,  blue,  or  purple  ...  4  6 
12  HARDY  ICELAND  POPPIES  (orange,  white,  or 

yellow),  mixed  or  separate . 16 

12  POLYANTHUS  PR  IMPOSE,  ranging  from  white  to 

maroon .  .  1  3 

All  the  above  are  strong  flowering  plants.  Descrip!'  re  L  is!  free. 
Seed  (new)  of  the  following  Poppies,  in  id.  pkts. -Shirley, 
Peacock,  The  Mikado,  and  Iceland  (orange,  white,  aud  yellow), 
mixed  or  separate. 

H.  DOBBIE,  Florist,  FRETrWGHAM,  NORWICH. 

“NOW  13  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  ’quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  th'e 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 
i/6  GARDEN  SEEDS,  i/e 

NEW,  GENUINE,  AND  WELL  TESTED. 


ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  6d.,  or  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  address,  1  oz.  each  of  Wheeler's  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Hollow-crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish  Onion,  and 
Selected  Carrot ;  4  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and 
Broccoli  (early  and  late);  1  packet  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow, 
and  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  choiee  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  packet  each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  New 
large  Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  Greens,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  aud  Cauliflower  ;  also  a  packet  of  Carter's 
Stratagem  Peas.  Dwarf,  and  a  packet  of  Dobbie's  Selected 
Golden  Ball  Exhibition  Turnip. 

The  Two  Lots  for  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.,  or  S2  Stamps. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 


GROVES  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

PIDDLETKENTHIDE,  DORCHESTER. 


NEW 


AND 
CHOICE 

Each  Post  Free  at  prices  quoted. 


TOMATOES. 


New  Peach  ..  per  pkt.,  1/6 

Lorillard  ..  ,,  1/6 

Prelude  ..  ,,  1/6 

Scarlet  Perfection  ,,  1/- 


Crimson  Queen,  per  pkt.,  1  '- 
New  Early  Champion  ,,  1/- 

Golden  Eagle  ..  ,,  6 d. 

Open  Air  ..  ..  „  6<i. 


The  Collection,  One  Packet  each,  7/6,  post  free. 

DANIELS  BROS,  ..Ss,  NORWICH. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  finest,  most  varied,  choice  and  interesting 
collection  in  the  Trade. 

1,400  species  and  varieties  of  Stove,  Greenhouse 
and  Hardy  Ferns. 

Partially  Descriptive  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


W.  k  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 


SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


March  1,  1890. 
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SODDY’S 

Seed  Collections. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Collection  J5.  ... 

100  varieties  . 

..  <5-2;- 

Collection  IE3 

72  varieties  . 

..  21/- 

Collection  C3 

50  varieties  . 

.  10/6 

1  23  varieties  ) 

Collection  13 

(  large  pkts.  ) 

5/- 

Collection  IS 

23  varieties  . 

3/- 

Collection  EE  .. 

14  varieties  . 

.  1/- 

ALL  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extract  from  Letters  received  lately:  — 
“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALUE.” 

'•  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds.” 

“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  collection.” 

Seed  Merchant 
j  &  Bulb  Importer, 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 


BEN.  SODDY, 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

P B  1 1 1  °T*  N othing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 

rnUI  S  .  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  hinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 

1  Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  — 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

Vegetable,  Flower 
and  Farm. 


ROSES. 


SEEDS  &  BULBS. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co. 

WORCESTER. 

vxoiiks.  irxorsL&s. 

Skylark,  white,  edged  blue,  Is.  3 cl.  per  doz.  ;  The  Dove,  dove 
colour,  per  doz.,  Is.  3d.  ;  Hardwick  Yellow,  Sovereign,  Jafrana, 
Admiration,  Pilrig  Park,  Blue  King,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Mauve  Queen,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Peach  Blossom,  &c ,  12  in 
12  varieties,  Is.  3d.  ;  100  in  14  varieties,  8s.  6d.  Carriage  paid  to 
any  address. 

STARKIE  BALDWIN, 

WOODBINE  NURSERY,  BURNLEY. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARE  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Complete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

To  all  using  preparations  bearing  our  Trade  Mark  in 
accordance  with  our  directions.  Refuse  Imitations. 

THE  "SWIFT  &  SURE”  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,  1/6  &  3/6;  gall., 10/6;  4  galls.,  30/ 

“PERFECT”  WEED  KILLER— Gallon,  2/; 

5  gal.,  1/9,  10  gal.,  1/6, 40  gal.,  1/4  p.  gal. 

“PERFECT”  WORM  DESTROYER- 

Bottles,  1/6  &  3/6;  gal.,  7 /6;  5  gal. ,  5/p.  gal. 

“PERFECT"  MILDEW  DESTROYER-  W1TH0UTWH1CH 

Bottles,  1/  &  2/;  gal.,  8/;  5  gal.,  5/  p.  gal.  W,TH0UT  WHICH 

'  '  n  b  NONE  ARE  GENUINE. 

“PERFECT”  HORTICULTURAL  SUMMER  SHADING.— 

lms— 1  lb.,  1/;  2  lbs.,  2/;  6  lbs.,  5/. 

Are  absolutely  Unsurpassed  for  Cheapness 
and  Efficiency  Combined. 

Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  <lc. 
Single  bottles  post  free  at  published  prices  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

Horticultural  &.  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Works— 97,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents:  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 
103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE  li  e  originally  had  <ur  Works  ad  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January , 
1887,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 
GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


SELECT 

VEGETABLE 


SEEK 


&  TFloiarej? 

Seed  Potatos,  Garden  Tools,  &  Sundries. 


Best  Qualities  Only.  Prices  most  Moderate 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue,  No.  370, 
Post  Free  on  application. 


Dicksons 

Ctiester1. 


Nurseries  &  Seed 
Establishment 


(Limited) 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOM  A  S~ RIVERST &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

R*  GOLD  8c  Go/s 

BEST  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

30  soi‘ts,  Is.  6d. 


'• ) 


18  sorts,  Is. 

POST 


FREE, 


QOI<0  &  vw*  t 

30,  MAIDEH  LAHE,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.”  In  sample  bottles,  4/1,  2/4,  postage 
paid  ;  J-gallon,  5/- ;  1  gallon,  9/-. 

~  To  be  had  of  the  Trade  or  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY., 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 

FOWLER’S  LAWN  SAND. 

For  destroying  Dai-ies,  Dandelions,  Plantains,  Ribbed  Grass, 
Thistles,  and  other  weeds  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  Bowling 
Greens,  Parks,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  fertiliser,  and 
improving  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass.  Price,  in  Tins, 
Is.,  2s.  6c!  and  5s.  ;  Kegs,  8s.  6d.,  16s.  and  30s. 

ELLIOTT’S  ORIGINAL 
“SUMMER  CLOUD”  SHADING. 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Skrlights,  and  all  glass  struc¬ 
tures  that  require  shading  material.  In  Packets,  Is.  each. 

FOWLER  S  MEALY  BUG  DESTROYER 

For  the  special  eradication  of  this  most  troublesome  of  stove- 
house  plant  pests.  It  is  easily  applied  either  with  a  small  brush 
or  vaporizer,  is  instant  destruction  to  both  insect  and  ova,  and 
does  not  stain  or  injure  the  foliage.  In  Bottles,  Is  ,  2s.  6 d.,  5s., 
and  10s. ;  half  gallon,  21s, ;  one  gallon,  42s.  each. 

EWING’S  MILDEW  COMPOSITION. 

In  Bottles,  Is.  6 d  and  3s.  each  ;  per  gallon,  12s. 

T0BAGO0  JUSGE. 

EXTRA  STRONG.  Specially  prepared  for  evaporating. 
1 0s.  6 d.  per  gallon. 

FOWLER’S  GARDENERS’  INSECTICIDE 

For  destroying  and  preventing  all  the  various  Insects,  Blights, 
and  Mildews  infesting  plants  and  trees,  it  is  easily  applied 
either  by  dipping,  syringing,  sponging,  or  as  a  winter  dressing  ; 
does  not  require  cleansing  off  with  water  ;  will  not  stain  or 
injure  any  more  than  plain  water  the  most  delicate  flower,  fruit, 
foliage  or  root ;  gives  the  foliage  a  bright,  clean,  healthy 
appearance,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  Jars, 
Is.  6 <Z.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  each;  and  in  Kegs,  28  lbs.,  21s.; 
56  lbs.,  42s. ;  112  lbs.,  84s.  each. 

POOLEY  S  WORM  DESTROYER. 

For  eradicating  every  kind  of  worm  from  the  roots  of  large 
specimen  plants,  pots,  lawns,  &e.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
applied,  and  will  not  harm  the  most  delicate  plant.  In  Bottles, 
Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  Is.,  and  12s.  6 d.  each. 


Corry,  Soper,  Fowler,  &  Co. 

{LIMITED), 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

jl.  ©  w  o  w . 


Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 


S  EED  S. 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Of  the  very  best  quality,  Carriage  Free. 
Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 


The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries , 

GARSTON,  LIVE  RPOOL. 


,f°k 

fttJl 

.  Write/0 


of  all  Kinds^ 


'‘Yho  Cultivate  800 

v  T,  ,  TRUE  TO 

\ILLUSTRaJEdL!ST/; 


3  Stamps, 


TRUE  TO 
LsTOF  i/aMES, 
„  Gratis., 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  suP- 

plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

“PIC  REN  A,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE-ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1SS7. 

“  De^r  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE,  j 
( Of  Messrs.  Methven  £  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1883. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 


command  a  good  sale. 


(Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS." 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 cl.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 cl.  and,  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY 


DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

and 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address— HOT \N AT ER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  C"Zl) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THe  BEST  ALL-BOUND  BOILEB  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis- 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the’ improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  "Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 


It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


SECTION  OF  PATENI  JOINT 


turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  &C. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


" Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success.” 

UfT-PlPri^C;?  (SOLUBLE) 
IlU.UnJifl  INSECTICIDE 


FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Dog  and  Bird  Fanciers  should  all  use  it. 
Housewives  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant, 
Bleacher  and  Cleanser  when  washing  Under  Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  &  4s.  G d. ; 
J  gal.  7s.  6d.,  1  gal.  12s.  6<L,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

“  "a  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE,  its 
application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Manufacturer,  addressed  to 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES, 

VICTORIA  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants 
and  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK  Rolker  &  Sons.  [599c 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEURS  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

i2  ft.  by  1 S; :::::::: !!  ■& } Carriage  and  packing  frec- 


No.  61.— IMPROVED  LEAN-TO  FRAME. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats ;  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes ;  S  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15s.; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  16  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s.  ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15s.  Packing-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales; 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

Illustrated  Co.talogv.es  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  &c.\  post  free,  6  stamps. 


LETHORIONfS) 


Great  Reduction  in  Price  of 

'VAPOURS 
CONES 

Nothing  can  surpass  this 
method  for  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Insect  Pests  in  Green¬ 
houses.  It  CANNOT  FAIL 
where  the  houses  are  secure. 
No  possible  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  plant. 

PRICES  —  For  Frames, 
&c..  of  50  enbic  ft..  6tl. ; 
100  ft,,  9<1. ;  500  ft..  Is. ; 
1000  ft..  Is.  6d.;  4000  ft., 
5s.  each. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  demand, 
intending  users  should  give 
their  Seedsmen  early  orders,  to 
secure  a  supply. 

— Manufacturers — 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  &C0,,LMTD,, 

LONDON. 

To  EE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use.— 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  hags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt. 
Al-cwt.  sample  hag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  P.eadiDg,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manpre  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports Potatoes,  a 
good  crop;  Grapes,  coloured  well;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  line  foliage;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to-- 

Th.o  HATIVS  GUAST0  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  8LAGKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C.,  _ 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  Szc.,  may  be  obtained. 
_ AGENTS  WANTED. _ 

FLOWER  POTS 

WRITE  TO 

J.  GREENR0D  &  SON, 

The  Potteries,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDLESEX, 

ESTABLISHED  1850, 

One  of  the  Largest  Manufacturers.  Millions  of  all  sizes  in  stock . 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  and  Road. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 


“FRICI  DOMO  ”  CANVAS 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGIXGTOX.  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE.  S.E. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING, 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


THE  “STOTT 


D 


DISTRIBUTOR, 

CHARGED  WITH  ’ 

“KILdiMRIGMTP’ 
CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 

Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILISER  and  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR  Co.,  Limited, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


The  most  Wonderful  Cropping  Potato  in  the 
World. 

Price,  2s.  Qcl.  per  peck  ;  8s.  per  bushel  ;  21s.  per  sack. 
Much  cheaper  by  the  ton. 

EVIDENCE  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 
AND  PRODUCTIVENESS. 

From  Hundreds  of  Unsolicited  Testimonials  received 
we  select  the  following  :  — 

From  Mr.  H.  Hammep.iox,  Woodchurch. 

August  12  ill. 

l:  I  have  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  Silveh  Cup  offered 
at  our  Show  for  the  best  collection  of  Potatos.  I  staged  123 
varieties,  6S  of  which  I  had  direct  from  you.  I  grew  147  varieties, 
and  the  best  cropper  by  far  was  The  Daniels.” 

Quantity  Planted,  14  lbs.  Quantity  Raised,  728  lbs. 

From  the  Kettering  Guardian. 

September  14th. 

“  Remarkable  Potato  Yields.-  Mr.  G.  Johnson,  of  Wadcroft, 
has  a  crop  of  Potatos  remarkable  both  lor  size  and  quantity. 
He  purchased  14  lbs.  of  The  Daniels  seed  from  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Seed  Growers,  Norwich  ;  and  the  14  lbs.  of  seed 
realised  no  less  than  72S  lbs.” 


Before  ordering,  send  for  Daniels’  New  Potato  Cata¬ 
logue,  containing  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  and 
much  valuable  information.  Gratis  and  post  free  to  all. 

Daniels  Bros., 

16,  18,  &  20,  Exchange  St.,  Norwich. 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  cf  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 


J 


CONWAY  G.WARNE 

(Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS ), 

the  potteries,  WESTON=SUPER“MARE, 


FLOWERPOTS 

The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 

HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials. 
-PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 
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Strong  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 


Lilac,  Ribes, 


Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 
Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair 
6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c. 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 

4  Honeysuckles,  scarlet  Trumpet,  evergreen  Dutch,  and 

variegated,  all  distinct .  . 

6  Maidenhair  Fei'ns,  4  distinct  varieties . 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  0  varieties . 

ti  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  . 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ... 

6  Fuchsias,  G  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6 d.)  . 

G  Heliotropes,  in  G  varieties . 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  . 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis  ...  . 

2  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  . 

3  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  . 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  . 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ... 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  . 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  ...  . 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds  . 

3  Dracaenas,  about  1  foot  high  . . 

3  Grevillea  robusta,  from  pots  . 

3  Scarlet  Passion  Flowers,  large  plants  .  . 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 

3  Adiantum  Victoria  (New  Maidenhair) . 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps . 

G  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 

G  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white 
0  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange, 

Weigela,  &c.  . 

3  Pampas  Grass,  clumps  from  pots . 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 

6  Double  Carnations  . 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6 d.)  . 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine 

3  White  Yuccas,  large  plants . 

3  Philadelphus  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  . 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  . 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c.  . 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 
tenerum,  concinnum,  &c.  . 

24  East  Lothian  Stocks,  double  white  . 

3  Acalypha  tricolor,  splendid  greenhouse  plant,  hand¬ 
some  scarlet  leaves  . 

6  Deutzia  gracilis,  will  flower  in  winter  . 

12  Solanums  or  Christmas  Cherry  . 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  lOtl.) . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants . 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  . 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3<i.) 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.) 

25  Lily  of  the  Valley,  forcing  crowns,  finest  kind . 

12  Tiger  Lilies  . 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  . 

12  Pure  white  Gladioli  “  Bride  ”  (25  for  3s.)  . 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 

12  Lilium  auratum,  fine  bulbs . 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 

12  Currant  trees,  finest  black . 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  . 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  G  vars.,  named  .. 

12  Double  Carnations,  best  sorts  . 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrnms  . 

12  Dark  blue  Delphiniums  . 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s,  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON, 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  SpruHt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  G  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s. ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free. — 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

LOVELY  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS,  100  for  Ss.  ;  50,  4s.  G d., 
free.  Climbing  Fern,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ; 
12,  4s.  6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s,  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare 
and  lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high.  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s. 
All  from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

HYDRANGEA  DR.  HOGG. — This  is  the  best.  Strong  plants 
for  outside  or  greenhouse  culture.  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  4s.  doz. 
Perennial  Michaelmas  Daisy,  large  white  flower,  like  Marguerite, 
6,2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker),  6,  Is.  3d.  Double  scarlet 
Geums,  6  for  Is.  6 d.  All  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

1  if LARGeTOPLAR  TREES,  4  to  5  feet,  2s.  12  Willows, 
J-rC  8  feet,  for  2s.  3  Evergreen  Oaks,  3  feet,  for  3s.  6  Thuja 

Lobbi,  3  to  4  feet,  4s.  12  Laburnum  trees,  3s.  12  large  Laurels, 
4s.  12  Euonymus,  4s.  6 d.  G  Cotoneaster  mierophylla,  1£  feet, 
bushy,  2s.  6 d.  All  strong  trees.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of'White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  6ci  and  5s. 
each.  Despatched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2  f. 

25,  3s.  6 d.,  in  25  varieties,  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

LREEN  HOLLIES,  1J  to  2  teet  high,  12  for  5s. ;  25,  Ss. 

Austrian  Pines,  about  3  feet,  5s.  dozen.  Flowering  Shrubs, 
2 .to  4  ft,  9s.  doz, — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

OUBLE  AND  SINGLE  PINK  HAWTHORN  TREES,  6  to 

8  feet  high,  good  heads,  3  for  3s.  6 d.-,  6  for  5s.— H.  ENGLISH 
C  evedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 

4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Tradescantia,  2  Fuchsias,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  varie- 
gata,  1  Habrothamnus,  1  Heliotrope,  1  Grevillea,  1  Acacia,  1 
Fieus,  1  Cyclamen.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6 d.,  post  free.  See  advt. 
p.401 H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 
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Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  stroDg  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.'’ 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write; — “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘Garden  Pots.’ 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  ice  like  them,  letter  than  any  o'hers  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ' “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  anti  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 

RICHARD  8ANKEY  &  SOM,  Bulwell  Potteries, NOTTINGHAM. 


JARMAN’S 
“UNIVERSAL”  COLLECTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR’S  SUPPLY. 
VEGETABLES, -2s.  6 d.,  5s.,  10s.  U.,  15 s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS.— Is.,  2s.  U.,  5s.,  10s.  U.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6cZ. ,  and  42s. 

All  Fost  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 
FOR  6  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  our  large  Seed  Manual ,  gratis  and  post  free. 

zJltEim.IL'M  £s  CO,3 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

miTHAOK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  husliel ;  Is.  extra 
per  husliel  for  package ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  hy  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  &  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
fUSHGAVE 

LONDON,  N. 

NEW  HARRISON  swift  G0LD  MEDAL 

HITTER 

K  y  ITQ  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

J*  B  8  0  Gloves  afcd  every  description 
of  Clothiug  in  WOOL,  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  fancy  patterns  upon  one  machine 

Triumphiujt  Award  at  Paris  WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

The  only  Winner  m  the  _ 

World  of  4  Gold  Medals  133«  Portland  St.,  Manchester. 
and  19  other  Honours.  Address  all  Letters  to  Manchester. 


FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers.  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists’  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLO  WERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  a'.l  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN,  1 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 

VINES  AND  vms  CTJLTUBE.— The  best 
book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  E.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Bruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Be  vised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. -A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  SoeietjA 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  Iff. 

"Gardening  World”  Office,  17,  Catherine  St,  W.C. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 


ESTABLISHED.  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  Ss.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d. ,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


SUSSCHKP’TIOCT  JPO 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  your  Pajjer  for _ .months, 

for  which  I  enclose _ 

Name - j _ Address  _ (1390) 
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REMARKABLE  SUCCESS  IN 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FRUIT. 


G  RAPES. 


Prom  Mr.  PERKINS,  The  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M  P.,  Henley-on-Thames,  \ 

August  23,  1888  : — “I  have  used  several  Vine  Manure*,  but  not  any  have  ever  equalled  Le  Fruitier*  through  which  I  attribute  niy 
success  last  year  in  obtaining  FIVE  FIRST  CLASS  PRIZES.” 


From  Mr.  CHAS.  MARTIN,  Lord  Dacre,  The  Hoo,  Welwyn,  Herts,  January  18,  1890  :— 

“Your  Le  Fruitier  had  a  marked  effect  upon  my  Grapes  this  season,  especially  on  Madresfield  Court  and  Gros  Colmar.  His 

lord  ship  said  he  never  had  Grapes  so  fine  as  this  year . There  was  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Gros 

Colmar — much  finer  flavour  with  thinner  skins.” 


Mr.  ALLIS,  of  Old  Warden  Park,  who  has  taken  First  Prizes  for  Grapes,  &c.,  at  Sandy  Show,  for 
eight  years  consecutively,  says  (letter  dated  September  14,  1SS8): — “  I  have  this  season  used  your  Le  Fruitier  for  Grapes,  and  have 
found  them  better  coloured  where  it  has  been  used,  and  cairying  a  good  bloom.  Lady  Downes  are  better  finished  than  I  have  had 
them  for  some  years.” 


_  - -  - —  ^  . ...  ,  „  —  ..J  ...  .HO  ouu  uo  a.  OOlUf^.  ±  ran  a 

marked  improvement  in  some  old  Vines,  both  in  size  of  bunch  and  berry.  Chrysanthemums  like  it,  and  all  other  plants  that  require 
high  feeding." 


PEACHES  AND 
NECTARINES. 


From  Mr.  G-.  CLAYDON,  Woodbury  Hall,  Sandy,  September  6,  1888:— “I  have  used 
Le  Fruitier  for  Vines,  Peach  Trees,  and  Strawberry  Plants,  and  we  find  the  Grapes  had  much  larger  berries  than  we  have  had  them  for 
years,  and  we  find  it  a  great  help  to  finish  Peaches." 

From  Mr.  G-.  H.  RICHARDS,  Lord  Normanton,  Somerley,  Ringwood,  Hants,  July  25, 

1888:— “  More  than  a  two  years’  trial  of  your  Le  Fruitier  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  preparation  wh’ch  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
upon  as  an  all-round  Manure  tor  Vines,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out.  Some  Manures  recommended  for  Vines  produce  luxuriant 
foliage  and  strong  wood,  without,  however,  touching  the  food  itself  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Le  Fruitier  seems  to  benefit  the 
fruit  quickly.” 


From  Messrs.  INGRAM  &  WHITFIELD,  Aylesbury,  Bucks.  July  16,  1888: — “We  have 

much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  small  present  of  the  fruit  growl,  by  your  Le  Fruitier.  We  thought  it  would  be  more  satisfaction  for 
you  to  see  the  fruit  which  gained  the  prize,  which  we  consider  highly  satisfactory  ;  and  we  trust  it  will  be  the  means  of  increasing  the 
sale  of  some  further  order  to  follow." 


“  Le 


From  Mr.  G.  GOLDSMITH,  G.  A.  Hoare,  Esq.,  High  Trees,  Redhill,  January  10,  1890  :— 

Fruitier  is  one  of  the  best  Manures  I  ever  used,  especially  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines.” 


PEACHES  IN  POTS, 
PEARS  IN  POTS. 
STRAWBERRIES. 


From  Mr.  G-.  H.  RICHARDS,  Lord  Normanton,  Somerley,  Ringwood,  October  17,  1887:  — 

“  I  may  say  that  the  trees  to  which  the  Manures  have  been  applied  have  carried  double  the  number  of  fruit;  the  fruit  all  finished 
satisfactory  in  all  that  we  could  desire  in  point  of  size,  colour,  and  flavour.” 

From  Mr.  COX.  The  Warrens,  Bushey  Heath  “  My  Peaches  this  year  averaged  half  a  pound 

each,  and  I  have  had  the  heaviest  crops  this  year  I  ever  had,  for  which  I  thank  Le  Fruitier.” 

From  Mr.  GAIGER,  The  Gardens,  Blakewell,  January  11,  1888:— “I  find  Le  Fruitier  a  most 

excellent.  Manure  for  Fruit  Trees.  I  have  used  it  with  good  results  for  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.” 

From  Mr.  THOS.  NUTTING,  J.  B.  Maple.  Esq.,  M.P..  Childwickbury,  St.  Albans 

September  IS,  1SSS.— “  As  I  have  grown  my  pot  Peaches,  exhibited  at  Harpenden  Show,  with  your  Le  Fruitier,  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  the  dish  of  six  fiuits  weighed  3  lbs.  2  ozs. ;  the  tree  carried  about  two  dozen  fruits.” 

From  Mr.  G.  H.  RICHARDS,  Lord  Normanton,  Somerley,  Hants  I  send  you  a  photo 

of  four  Pear  trees  in  pots,  grown  and  fed  with  your  Le  Fruitier.  Size  of  pots — two  14  and  two  11-inch  diameter  •  number  of  fruit  165  • 
average  weight  of  fruit,  \  lb.  each.  This  speaks  for  itself.” 

From  Mr.  T.  B.  LEADBETTER,  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tanby  Croft,  Hull,  July  27  1888  •  — 

‘‘After  giving  your  Le  Fruitier  a  fair  good  trial  upon  pot  Strawberries,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  results:  the  fact  bein'*  that  I  Dever 
had  forced  Strawberries  so  fine,  both  in  flavour,  size,  and  colour,  as  they  were  this  season,  fed  entirely  with  Le  Fruitier  My  employer 
often  spoke  of  their  size  and  quality,  and  said  he  never  had  forced  Strawberries  so  good.”  '  * 

From  Mr.  T.  WOOLFORD,  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  East  Thorpe,  Reading,  February  7,  1888  : _ 

“Your  Le  Fruitier  appears  to  be  particularly  suitable  for  pot  Strawberries.  Plants  on  which  I  tried  it  finished  nearly  doub’e  the 
crop,  and  of  better  qualify  than  others  did  of  the  same  sort,  grown  side  by  side  and  watered  with  manure  water  composed  of  horse  and 
cow  droppings  and  soot.-’ 


MELONS. 


Mr.  Lippingcott’s  Agent,  of  Aylesbury,  July  20,  1888,  writes  as  follows  Our  Strawberries  and 

V  ill's  were  dressed  with  your  Le  Fruitier,  and  we  took  First  Prize  in  the'amateur  class  at  the  late  show." 

From  Mr.  J.  OSBORN,  J.  N.  Mappin,  Esq.,  Southgate  House:-“Le  Fruitier  has  proved 

to  be  very  successful  in  my  Melon  house."  r 

From  Mr.  W.  J.  EMPSON,  The  Gardens,  Ampthill  House,  Ampthill,  January  25  1890  •— 

“  Yol>  have  rightly  named  your  Le  Fruitier  ‘  The  Perfection  of  Plant  Food.'  It  is  the  best  Manure  I  have  ever  used.  I  cut  Melons  last 
year,  fed  with  your  Le  Fruitier,  weighing  from  6  lbs.  to  S  lbs.  each." 


VINES  IN  POTS, 


From  Mr.  H.  PERKINS,  The  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  May  9,  18S9  “I  should  like 

f‘ -it  to  see  some  pot  Vines  which  I  have  fed  with  Le  Fruitier,  everyone  that  has  seen  them  say  they  have  never  seen  better  I  believe 
t  to  be  the  best  Manure  for  Vines  in  the  market.” 


GRAPE  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 


“  LE  FRUITIER  ”  is  a  favourite  Manure  with  the  Market  Growers,  who  have  proved  it  to  be  the  most  successful  Manure 

for  producing  Grapes  alike  remarkable  for  Size,  Colour,  Quality,  and  Quantity. 

“LE  FRUITIER"  is  the  only  Fertiliser  sold  under  Dr,  Voelcker  &  Son’s  guaranteed  analysis,  showing  100  parts. 

Prise Tins,  Is.  3d. ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  @d. ;  14  lbs.,  4s. ;  half  ewt.,  10s. ;  owfc,  19s. 
SILVER  MEDAL  and  20  CERTIFICATES  awarded  to  W.  WOOD  &  SON. 

A  ddress  Orders :  W.  WOOD  &  SON,  WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 
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FEW  SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIALS 


Vol.  VI.— No.  288. 


(  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  1 
\  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  f 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  8th,  1890. 


Registered  at  the  General  Post 
Office  as  a  Newspaper. 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  £d. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

FRUIT  TREES  of  all  sorts,  also  Bush  Emits, 

carefully  selected,  suitable  for  the  climate  of  Scotland. 
Prices  moderate.— JOHN  DOWNIE  (of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  & 
Laird),  Beechill  Nursery,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (rooted).— Over 

50,000  ready,  from  Is.  6 cl.  per  dozen.  Descriptive  List  of 
best  collection  in  the  north  gratis. — H.  THOMPSON,  Newtown, 
Pemberton. 

Bignonia  chamberlaynii.— 

Wanted,  a  Specimen  true  to  name.  State  price,  &c.,  to 
G.  STANTON,  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants-,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — 1.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

FIRST  PRIZE  NOVELTIES.  —  Bean, 

Bunyard's  Exhibition  Longpod,  the  finest  ever  sent  out, 
pkts.  Is  2d.,  post  free.  Bean,  The  Czar  Runner,  the  finest  pole 
Bean,  enormous  pods,  fine  flavour,  pkts.  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.,  post 
free,  from  the  growers,  GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 


T] 


Ferns  1  Ferns  1 1  Ferns  1 1 ! 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

JL  at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris,  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onychium,  Polystiehum,  Cyrtomium,  &c.,  &c. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  0s.  per  100, 
or  50s.  per  1,000. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ENTERPRISE.— My  noted  “Reform”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  BeaDS 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6 d. — ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

A  DIANTUM  TVALTONII  DIEFUSUM, 

r\  First  Class  Certificate,  much  superior  to  Adiantum 
fragrantissima,  nice  plants,  direct  from  the  raiser,  Is.  each, 

0  for  5s.,  post  free.  Choice  named  Auriculas  and  Pelargoniums. 
Lists  on  application. — WILLIAM  GOLBY,  Edgend  Nursery, 
Brierfield,  Burnley,  Lancs. 

CALADIUMS,  6 j.  doz  ,  mixed.  Geranium 

Cuttings,  6d.  doz.  (Flower  of  Spring,  Crystal  Palace  Gem, 
Vesuvius.)— S.  HILLS,  Stanton  Square,  Lower  Sydenham. 

ROSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  !  ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21.s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from ;  plant  now.— JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  — An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6(7.,  3s.,  5s.  6<7.  Tins,  15 s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seed  smen  and  Florists. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6(7.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

Messrs.  Gregory  &  evans,  Nur- 

serymen,  Sidcup,  and  2S5,  286,  287,  28S,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address — “COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

OWEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6d.  pkt ;  Tubers,  3s.  6cZ.,  5s.,  7s.  6d,  10s.  6d.  doz. 
Owen’s  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S.,  seed,  mixed,  Is.,  Is.  6 d.>  and  2s.  6d.  pkt.  List  free. — 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 

pHRYS ANTHEMUMS  -NOVELTIES  for 

\_J  1890. — Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  last 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals,  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence, 
Drome,  France. 

Lawn  mowers.— The  “excelsior” 

(Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL”  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  he  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
free  from  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLD  WEIL, 
M’f’g.  Co.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 

LAINGS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—  Twh 

GOLD  MEDALS  and  SIX  FIRST  PRIZES  awarded  in 
1889.  Their  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  all  the  best 
Noveltifs,  should  he  read  by  all  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  Early  orders  solicited  to  secure  good  plants. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Chrysanthemum  Specialists, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


LAIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  MoCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley — per  pkt.,  Is.,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

OUTTON’S  ABUNDANCE  POTATO.— A 

kD  main  crop  variety  of  unusual  excellence,  added  to  which 
it  resists  disease  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Mr,  J.  Hobbs,  Gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  G.  Kurtz,  Esq.,  says:— “The  heaviest  and  hand¬ 
somest  cropper  I  ever  saw,  and  of  the  finest  table  quality.” 
Price  of  seed  tubers,  3s.  per  14  lb. ;  10s.  6(Z.  per  J  cwt. — 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen,  Reading. 

New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  one  of  the 

tJ  largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Carters’  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

BEGONIA  SEED— Sow  now.  The  best 

and  cheapest  is  Box’s  Strain — surest  of  germination,  finest 
of  flowers.  Single  varieties,  half  packet,  6 d. ;  per  packet,  Is. 
Double  varieties,  half  packet,  lOd.  ;  per  packet,  Is.  6(7. 
TUBERS,  grand,  for  pot  growth,  six  choice  Singles  and  six  choice 
Doubles,  superior  to  named  sorts,  colours  include  red,  crimson, 
scarlet,  pink,  rose,  white,  yellow,  orange,  salmon,  21s.  the  12  ; 
half  quantity,  10s.  6(7.  ;  post  free.  Most  complete  LIST  in  the 
Trade,  gratis.- JOHN  R  BOX  (for  10  years  J.  Laing’s  Sole 
Partner),  Seedsman  and  Begonia  Grower,  Croydon.  (Quote  this 
Paper.)  _ 

BELL,  STUART  &  Co.  are  prepared  to 

supply  Amateurs  and  Gardeners  with  Sixpenny  Packets 
of  their  unsurpassed  Prize  Strains  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Antirrhinums,  Quilled  Aster,  Victoria  Aster,  Ten-week 
and  East  Lothian  Stocks,  French  and  African  Marigolds,  Candy¬ 
tuft,  Mignonette,  Pentstemons;  Fancy  Pansy,  Leek,  Beet, 
Golden  Ball  Turnip,  Greens.  Carrots,  Cauliflowers  and  Onions. 
Shallots,  lOcZ.  per  lb:  2  lbs.,  Is  id.,  post  free.— Note  the 
address,  BELL,  STUART  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists, 
Rothesay. _ 

MARTAGON  ALBA,  fine  bulbs,  Is.  M, 

each  ;  6  for  7s.  ;  12  for  12s. ;  free.— PICKARD,  Wol- 
singham,  Darlington. _ 

TROPyEOLUM  TUBEROSUM,  and  Bou- 

singaultia  basilioides.  Six  fine  tubers,  Is.,  free.-— 
PICKARD,  Wolsingham,  Darlington. _ _ _ 

STX  CAMELLIAS  or  AZALEA  INDICA, 

full  of  buds,  10s.  6 cl.  ;  large  healthy  plants  of  either 
in  5-inch  pots  ;  larger  specimens  in  7-inch  pots,  2s.  6 d.  each. 
Six  Azalea  Mollis,  full  of  buds,  7s.  6(7.  Twelve  choice  green¬ 
house  Ferns,  3s.— E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen’s  Nursery, 
Seihurst,  S.E. _ • _ _ _ 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OE,  on  account  of  a 

gentleman  making  alterations  in  his  gardens,  a  number  of 
greenhouse  plants,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  Tree  Ferns,  trunks 
3b  ft.  high.  A  pair  of  Palms,  Latania  borbonica  (large).  Twelve 
Camellias  (all  choice  varieties).  Azalea  indica,  besides  numerous 
other  plants.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  TROTTER, 
Fenton,  Wooler. _ 

TWO  NEW  and  RARE  HARDY  PEREN- 

NIAL  PLANTS.  —  Golden  Quilled  Double  Perennial 
Sunflower,  “Soleil  d’Or,”  rare,  splendid  plant  for  autumn  bloom¬ 
ing,  florets  distinctly  quilled  to  the  centre,  each,  Is.  ;  doz.  10s. 
Harpaiium  rigidum  semi-plenum,  long  narrow  golden  florets, 
incurved  when  fully  expanded,  semi-double,  strong  plants, 
each,  6d.  ;  doz.,  5s.— BLAIR,  Florist,  73,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
Abridged  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  gratis  and  post  free. 

BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion. — Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6 d.,  21s.,  31s.  6(7.,  42s., 
63s  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 cl., 
5s.  6(7.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  6 d.,  los.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&e..  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application. — 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

/COARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

V_y  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  ”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. _ _ _ 

VIOLIN.  —  Magnificent  Solo  Instrument. 

Copy  of  Joseph  Guamerius.  Tone  splendid,  nice  hand¬ 
ling,  perfect  condition.  Sacrifice  for  15s.  Qd.  First-class  case, 
°rand  how,  resin  given  free  with  Violin.  Anyone  requiring 
really  good  outfit  should  secure  this  valuable  birgain.  Cheap 
at,  treble  —Mrs.  ARABELLA  F.  PEAT,  Newton  Green,  near 
Alfreton. _ _ _ i _ 

Brown  fibrous  peat  for  orchids, 

31s.  6(7.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each:  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £o 
per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron.  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £6  6s.  per  Truck  of  6  Tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Gamberley, Surrey. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

P I  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science_  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1S83.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  fop  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  m  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS.  Wood  Green,  London ;  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh  ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50 s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  hag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  he  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t)  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Q  C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor PLANTS 

•  —Marsh  Island,  Stratford  New  Town,  London,  E.  See 
Advertisement,  p.  431. 

FOUR-BUSHEL  SACK  OE  BEST  LEAF- 

MOULD  (Pure  Oak  Leaf),  carriage  paid  to  London,  for 
3s.  6(7.— E.  VANDER  MEERSOH,  Queen's  Nursery,  Seihurst, S.E. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  maim- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free  — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  p.  430. 

TOBACCO  PAPER,  Best,  per  lb.  Id.- 

7  lbs.,  4s.  ;  14  lbs.,  7s.  6(7.  Speeial  ditto,  per  lb.,  9(7,  ; 
7  lbs.,  5s.  ;  14  lbs.,  9s.  9(7.  Reduction  for  quantities.  SHOR- 
LAND  &  Co.,  26,  Southwell  Street,  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is. ,  2s.  6(7.,  5s.  6(7. ,  and  10s.  6(7,  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carhrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

PEAT,  SAND,  LOAM,  GARDEN 

NETTING,  &c.,  at  special  low  prices.  Price  List  post 
free  on  application. — BRTNKWORTH  &  SONS,  Reading. 

HEATING  APPARATUS.— Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  qualitj1'  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND. — Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6(7, 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6(7.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6<7.  and  3s  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,  and  372  High  Holborn,  Londuu.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MONDAY  NEXT. 

1,000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  including  several  lots  of  immense 
bulbs  ;  also  L.  KRAMERI,  L.  SPECIOSTJM,  and  others  from 
Japan  ;  a  large  assortment  of  English-grown  LILIES  and 
HARDY  BULBS.  TUBEROSES,  GLADIOLUS,  TIGRIDIAS, 
BEGONIAS  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  Standard 
and  Dwarf  ROSES,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. ,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  March  10th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

2,000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  5,000  L.  KRAMERT,  1,000  L. 
ALBUM  KR.ETZERI,  and  L.  RUBRUM,  2,000  AMERICAN 
PEARL  TUBEROSES,  1,000  BEGONIAS,  a  large  assortment 
of  English-grown  LILIES,  GREENHOUSE  and  STOVE 
FERNS,  PALMS  and  decorative  FERNS.  PALMS,  decorative 
plants,  300  Named  STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  March  12th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.O.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  March 
14th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock,  a  large  quantity  of  ES¬ 
TABLISHED  and  other  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  moruing  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTST 


Royal  aquarium  flower  shows 

FIRST  SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  12t,h  and  13th,  1S90. 
Schedules  for  the  whole  series  of  Shows  now  ready,  and  may 
be  had  free  on  application. 

WILLIAM  HOLMES, 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

THE  THIRD  ELECTION  of  TEN  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  benefit  of  this  Fund,  consisting  of  an 
allowance  of  5s.  per  week  (subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in 
Rule  XIII.),  will  take  place  on  Friday,  July  ISth  next,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E  C. 

All  applications  must  be  made  on  a  proper  printed  form, 
copies  of  which  may  be  had  gratis  of  the  hOD.  secretary,  or  any 
of  the  local  secretaries.  Such  form  must  be  correctly  filled  up, 
duly  signed,  andreturned  to  this  office  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
April  23rd.  A.  F.  BARRON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 
THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

,  A  HISTORY)  OF  THE  CARNATION  JOR  1889. 

Should  lie  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS — Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  unrivalled  Collection. 

CATALOGUE  OF 

Ferns  Fine  Foliage  Plants ,  &c, 

HR  MAY  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 

*  just  published  his  New  Catalogue  of  FERNS, 
CROTONS,  DRACJ3NAS,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants,  also 
BOUVARDIAS,  TREE  CARNATIONS,  CLEMATIS,  IVIES, 
&c,,  &c.  Free  on  application. 


,  M  IL  If  9 

DYSON'S  LANE  NURSERIES, 

UPPEK  ED  MONT  ON, 

FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT 

CO  1 1  IT*  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
L  SI  U  i  1  i  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and,  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. — 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  ' et 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE, 


ROSES. 


RICHARD  SMITH  k  Co. 

WORCESTER. 


WHEELER’S 

TOM  THUMB  LETTUCE 

(TRUE). 

The  best  Cabbage  Lettuce  in  cultivation,  will  stand 
without  running  to  seed  longer  than  any  other 
variety ;  for  solidity,  flavour,  and  general  excel¬ 
lence,  this  variety  is  unequalled. 

Packets,  Is.;  small  packets,  6d.  Post  free. 

Your  Tom:  Thumb  Lettuce  is  the  very  best  of  its  class 
that  can  be  grown. — H.  Simkins. 

Miss  Croome  has  always  found  the  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce 
much  approved  by  her  numerous  friends. 

A  PRICED  LIST  of  WHEELER'S  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free.  It  com¬ 
prises  all  the  choicest  and  best  varieties,  both  for  exhibition 
and  for  general  use. 

WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED  GROWERS, 

GLOUCESTER, 


RE  LW  AY’S 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Paris,  1889)  SPECI¬ 
ALITIES.— Gladioli,  Pseonies,  Pyretlirums,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  &c.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 
Specialities  for  1S90,  and  everything  needful  for  the  Garden. 

LANG  PORT,  SOMERSET. 


LAING’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 

JOHISr  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 

fj  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  os.  6 cl.;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  SiDgles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
fjOi  per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  ISs., 
and  21s.  per  doz :  Bedding,  choicest,  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz. ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30$.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


JoF s 


i  Write 


to 


allRini 


Who  Cultivate  800  K|N?sm^.i 
.  t.  .  T  truetoNa*"/ 

^lustjwedListo  AListof  ^ames, 

Jj  StAM  t 


^Gratis. 


SELECT 

VEGETABLE 
<§5  Flower 


SEEDS1 

Seed  Potatos,  Garden  Tools,  &  Sundries. 


Best  Qualities  Only.  Prices  most  Moderate. 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  or  Parcel  Post. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue,  No.  370, 
Post  Free  on  application. 


Dicksons 


Nurseries  &  Seed 
Establishment 


( Limited ) 


What  shall  I  sow 
in  my  Garden  ? 

Sow  the  Cheapest  and  Best  SEEDS 
in  the  World. 


BOX  OF  TESTED 

Vegetable  and  Flower 


Price 


Post  Free. 


pkts. 


3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1  „ 

1  oz. 

1  pkt. 


Contains — 

1  pkt. 


Peas. 

Broad  Beans.  J  oz. 

Runner  Beans.  2  ,, 

French  Beans.  1  ,, 

Beet.  i  ,, 

Kale.  1  pkt. 

Broccoli.  1  ,, 

B.  Sprouts.  1  ,, 

Cabbage.  1  ,, 

Savoy.  1  ,, 

Carrot.  1  ,, 

Celery.  1  ,, 

Cress.  1  ,, 

Cauliflower.  1  ,, 

Herbs.  1  ,, 

Leek.  1  ,, 

Lettuce.  1  ,, 

Mustard.  1  ,, 

Onion. 

Other  Boxes,  price  2  6,  5  -,  I 

Particulars  of  Contents  on 


oz. 

pkt. 


Parsley. 

Parsnip. 

Radish. 

Spinach. 

I  urnip. 

V.  Marrow. 

Aster. 

Candytuft. 

Everlastings. 

Mignonette. 

Stock. 

Sweet  Pea. 
Viscaria.  - 
Saponaria. 
Nasturtion 
Lupinus  vanus. 
Chrysanthemum 
Star  Zinnia. 

6,  15'-,  21  -,  SO  -. 

Application. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  The.Queen 
and  H.K.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HQLBORN, 
LONDON. 


NEW  TOMATO-DWARF  CHAMPION. 

THE  FUTURE  KING  OF  TOMATOES. 

(Introduced  by  us  last  season). 

Distinct  Habit,  Dwarf,  and  Sturdy;  Stands  Heavy 
Manuring ;  No  Stakes  required ;  the  finest  Outdoor 
Tomato  in  Cultivation. 

la  sealed  packets,  Is.  aa&  2s,  6&.  .Post  free. 

Read  the  following  proof  of  its  superiority,  selected  from  hundreds 
of  a  similar  nature  : — 

“Your  Tomato  Dwarf  Champion  is  well  named,  very 
dwarf,  very  fruitful,  excellent  flavour,  and  has  a  most  singular 
and  pleasing  foliage.  We  like  it  very  much."— Mr.  J.  Rust, 
Head  Gardener  to  The  Most  Noble  The  Marquis  of  Abergavenny. 

“TheTomato  Dwarf  Champion  for  quality,  productiveness, 
appearance,  habit,  and  constitution  I  have  up  to  the  present  seen 
nothing  to  approach  it.  I  grow  no  other  variety  next  season." — 
Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  Head  Gardener  to  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wantage. 

“  The  Tomato  is  well  named— it  is  all  a  Champion.  The 
fruit  is  of  a  beautiful  colour,  with  fine  flesh,  and  it  is  the  greatest 
bearer  I  have  ever  seen.  It  must  become  a  great  favourite.” — 
Mr.  J.  Burgess,  Head  Gardener  to  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Ellesmere,  Stctchworth  Park,  Newmarket. 

“  Dwarf  Champion  Tomato  is  of  a  good  dwarf  habit,  prolific 
bearer,  fruit  large,  in  shape  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  the_best  Tomato  I  have  ever  tasted. 
Shall  grow  it  extensively  next  year.” — Mr.  E.  Cole,  Head  Gar¬ 
dener  to  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  -Spencer,  Althorp. 

“Tomato,  Dwarf  Champion. — This  I  think  highly  of;  of 
very  dwarf  stout  habit ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  very 
firm,  and  of  most  excellent  flavour.” — Mr.  Walter  Child,  Head 
Gardener  to  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Coventry. 

“Dwarf  Champion  Tomato  is  quite  distinct  in  foliage; 
dwarf  grower  and  an  abundant  bearer,  of  a  useful  size  and  good 
flavour.  As  an  outdoor  variety  it  should  hold  a  good  place.” — 
Mr.  A.  Henderson,  Head  Gardener  to  The  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Manvers.  _ 

THE  SPECIALITY  SEED  CO, 

NEWTON-LE- WILLOWS,  LANCS. 


SODDY’S 

Seed  Collections. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Collection  J3L  ... 

100  varieties  . 

..  42/- 

Collection  IS 

72  varieties  . 

.  21/- 

Collection  C 

50  varieties  . 

.  10/6 

1  23  varieties  ) 

Collection  13 

|  large  pkts.  \ 

5/- 

Collection  E 

23  varieties  .. 

3/- 

Collection  EE... 

14  varieties  . 

•  v- 

ALL  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extract  from  Letters  received  lately 
“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALLE.” 

“  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds.” 

“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  collection.” 

D  ET  M  Qnnnv  Seed  Merchant 
B  E=J  ^3  a  U?  La'  I  Bulb  Importer, 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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GENUINE  ONLY  FBQMSUTTIlMRSONS,READlf<C. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 
NEW  TENBY  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 

Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“Qcality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
some  true  to  name. 

I  shall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,"  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  coutains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

This  List  sent  Post  Tree  on  application. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET ,  BIRMINGHAM. 


BOXES  Of  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Celebrated  for  Quality. 


WEBBS’  BOX  Vegetable  Seeds '  5/™ 

UfCDDC’  DfiY  Containing  42  varieties  of  O  . 

WlLOlB©  OUA  Vegetable  Seeds  k£i/X> 

Mft£DGO’  DfSV  Containing  47  varieties  of  -f  Jr  / 
WEDllw  OUA  Vegetable  Seeds  aZPi 

llfCDDO’  DfiY  Containing  61  varieties  of  -f  / 
WtDOd  OUA  Vegetable  Seeds  6  1/ 


Carriage  Free.  List  of  Contents  on  application. 


SUTTON’S 

SXJ  PERB 

CINERARIA. 


Unsurpassed  by  any  other  strain  in 
cultivation . 


See  paragraph,  “CINERARIAS  AT  HILL  PLACE, 
on  page  411  GARDENING  WORLD,  March  1,  1890. 

“  The  Cinerarias  aie  the  finest  I  ha  ve  ever  seen  ;  the  colours 
and  size  of  the  blossoms  unequalled.”— Mr.  T.  DAVIES, 
Gardener  to  James  Buckley,  Esq. 

“  My  Cinerarias  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  flowers  of 
great  size  and  substance.” — The  Rev.  R.  HOLE. 

Pries  of  Seed,  mixed  colours,  2s.  64.  and  5s. 
per  packet,  post  free. _ 


THE 

BEST 


toe’i  Novelties, 


PEA — Sharpe’s  Victory . per  pint  packet 

PEA— Sharpe’s  Empress . ...per  quart 

PEA — Sharpe’s  Queen .  ,, 

„  „  .  per  pint 

PEA — Sharpe’s  Sir  F.  A.  Milbank...  ,, 

PEA— Sharpe’s  Triumph . . 

PEA — Sharpe’s  Paragon .  ,, 

POTATO — Sharpe’s  Standard. . —  per  lb. 

POTAT O — Sharpe’s  Victor . per  stone 

POT  AT  O — Sharpe’s  Duke  of  Albany  , , 

BROCCOLI— Sharpe’s  Monarch. ..per  packet 
BROCCOLI— Sharpe’s  Selected  Winter, 

per  packet 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  —  Sharpe’s 

“Standard”  .  per  packet 

C  A  B  B  A  G  E — Sharpe’s  ‘  ‘  Standard ,  ’  ’  per  packet 
BEAN — Sharpe’s  Conqueror  .... ....... .per  pint 

CUCUMBER— Sharpe’s  Epicurean, 

per  packet 

BEET — Sharpe’s  Emperor  .  ,, 

TOMATO — Sharpe’s  Eclipse .  ,, 

ONION — Sharpe’s  Prize  White 
Spanish  .  ,, 


s.  d. 
2  6 


O  6 
4  O 


1  O 


1  O 


Fop.  Full  Description  of  the  above,  see 

Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue 

FOE  1890. 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

CHARLES  SHARPE  So  Co., 

SLEAFOEJD. 


R.  GOLD  &  Co.’s 

BEST  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

18  sorts,  Is.  ;  30  sorts,  Is.  6d. 


POST  FREE. 

g  CO- 5; 


H • 


QUALITY  THE  TEST  OF  CHEAPNESS. 

Buy  your  Seeds  Direct  from  the  Growers,  and  Save  25  per  Cent. 

Collections,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  12s.  6d.,  21s  ,  31s.  6d., 
and  42s.,  all  carriage  paid. 

DANIELS’  7/6  COLLECTION 

CHOICE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  contains 

1  Packet  Cucumber 

1  Packet  Gourd 

2  Packets  Lettuce 
1  Packet  Leek 
1  Ounce  Mustard 
1  Ounce  Onion 
1  Packet  Parsley 
1  Ounce  Parsnip 
1  Ounce  Radish 

1  Ounce  Spinach 

2  Ounces  Turnip 

1  Packet  Vegetable  Marrow 

2  Packets  Herbs 
1  Packet  Tomato 


4  Pints  Peas  for  succession 
1  Pint  Broad  Beans 
£  Pint  French  Beans 
J  Pint  Runner  Beans 


1  Packet  Borecole 
1  Packet  Brussels  Sprouts 
1  Packet  Broccoli 
1  Packet  Savoy 
1  Packet  Cabbage 
1  Ounce  Carrot 
1  Packet  Cauliflower 

1  Packet  Celery 

2  Ounces  Cress 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  receipt 
of  P.O.O.  or  Cheque. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

EVIDENCE  OF  QUALITY. 

Mr.  R.  Clough ,  Brotton. 

Feb.  13th,— “  The  Seeds  I  had  last  year  gave  every  satis¬ 
faction.  I  took  150  prizes  at  four  shows.” 

Mr.  A.  Shepherd,  Sherlourne. 

Aug.  2nd.— “  Everything  I  have  had  from  your  firm  for  these 
last  twelve  years  has  turned  out  well.” 

From  Mr.  J.  Rage,  Hatfield . 

Au<*  3rd.— “  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that  I  have  gained 
severai  First  Prizes  for  Vegetables  grown  from  your  Seeds  this 
year.”  _ _ 


DANIELS  BROS. 5  growers, 


NORWICH. 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Monday,  March  10th.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants 
&e.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  March  11th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Meeting 
of  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  12  o’clock. 

"Wednesday,  March  12th.  —  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 
Spring  Show  (2  days).  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Plants,  &c., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  March  14th.— Gardeners  Orphan  Fund,  Meeting  of 
Market  growers  at  the  Hummums  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  at 
9  o’clock.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Moiris’s  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.429. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  8,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

‘TSardy  Marketing  Fruits.— We  publish  in 
another  column  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  that  esteemed  pomologist,  Mr.  George 
Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  sent,  if  tardily,  at 
least  none  the  less  acceptably,  in  response  to  a 
request  of  ours  made  on  January  18th,  that  some 
of  our  leading  fruit  nurserymen  would  state 
what  sorts  of  Apples  are  now  most  in  request 
for  market  planting.  So  far  Mr.  Bunyard  is 
the  only  respondent,  hut  probably  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  offers  is  both  as  general  as  local  in 
its  character.  We  had  referred  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  last  January  took  place  in  the 
Times  newspaper,  respecting  what  were  the  best 
Apples,  and  thought  some  light  might  be 
thrown  upon  what  market  growers  regarded  as 
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best  sorts  by  some  information  as  to  young 
tree  sales.  Mr.  Bunyarcl  lias  not  only,  so  far 
as  he  can,  dealt  with  our  request,  but  has  gone 
beyond  it,  and  given  similar  information  with 
regard  to  other  hardy  fruits,  which  is  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  interest. 

Specially  did  we  desire  to  learn  of  the 
demand  for  new  sorts  of  Apples.  Possibly 
prices  are  yet  too  high  and  stocks  too  scarce 
for  any  correct  estimate  of  the  market  grower’s 
demand  to  be  gauged.  Planters  of  trees  by 
the  hundred  are  naturally  disposed  to  allow 
others  to  fully  test  the  value  of  new  kinds 
before  they  rush  to  conclusions.  If  they  may 
be  classed  as  new  kinds — and  their  names  are 
almost  becoming  old  in  Apple  history— Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Derby, 
and  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  have  become  popular, 
but  some  old  favourites — notably  Wellington, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin — - 
still  seem  to  be  most  in  demand.  However,  it 
is  evident  the  demand  for  trees  is  largely 
governed  by  the  fruiting  condition  of  certain 
kinds  the  preceding  season.  The  current  year 
promises,  at  present,  to  be  a  grand  Apple 
season,  and,  it  may  be,  it  will  be  puzzling  to 
intending  planters  to  select  the  best  out  of  so 
many  fruiters.  Still  a  good  Apple  season  is 
one  of  the  best  inducements  to  extended 
planting,  and  the  ensuing  winter  should  find 
our  fruit-tree  nurserymen  busy  indeed. 

T^he  Season. — The  month  of  March  has  the 
^  reputation  of  usually  coming  in  like  a  lion ; 
the  fittest  simile  for  the  incoming  of  the  present 
month  would  be  found  in  the  Polar  bear. 
We  have  had  a  wintry  hug,  and  bitterly  cold 
has-  been  the  biting  north-easterly  wind,  laden 
as  it  has  been  with  sleet  and  snow.  Yet  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  cold  and  the 
blasts  and  snow,  harsh  and  bitter  as  these 
have  been,  because  they  have  come  now 
rather  than  a  month  later.  Now  the  cold 
keeps  all  vegetation  in  check  so  effectually, 
that  in  spite  of  having  an  open  time  and 
weather  which  has  not  in  any  way  interfered 
with  labour,  yet  all  things  growing  seem  to  be 
as  retarded  as  Avas  the  case  at  the  end  of 
January. 

We  cannot  now  have  an  early  spring,  and 
that  is  well  ;  we  may  ev«  yet  have  a  late  one, 
but  that  will  not  be  well,  for  the  reason  that  a 
late  spring  means  the  loss  of  much  of  our  all 
too  short  summer ;  for  what  is  wanting  in 
warmth  in  April  and  May  cannot  be  recouped 
by  greater  warmth  later.  We  look  hopefully 
for  what  may  be  called  a  satisfactory  season  of 
an  ordinary  kind.  Spring  in  its  proper  time, 
summer  as  it  should  be,  and  autumn  of  a 
prosaic  and  satisfactory  sort.  Seasons  of  this 
kind  are  far  more  desirable  than  are,  sensational 
ones,  exhibiting  violent  contrasts.  During  the 
winter,  so  far,  whilst  it  has  been  of  an  open 
kind  and  comparatively  dry,  we  have  had  no 
severe  weather,  nor  but  little  that  could  be 
termed  mild. 

With  the  exception  of  some  soft  weather  in 
January,  the  weather  -  has  been  rather  of  a 
restful  than  a  deterring  or  exciting  kind.  If 
anything  could  give  confidence  to  fruit  growers 
this  present  season,  it  is  found  in  the  retarded 
condition  of  trees  and  bushes,  whilst  yet  there 
are  all  the  germs  of  a  grand  show  of  bloom 
•and  a  big  crop  of  fruit  when  the  proper  time 
for  both  shall  come.  Cold  may  be  hard  to 
endure  in  its  season,  but  it  is  a  real,  if  harsh 
friend  to  us  after  all. 

ady  Market  Gardeners. —  There  is  in 
existence  a  magazine  called  Woman’s 
World,  and  in  that  feminine  contemporary 
recently  appeared  an  article  commending 
market  gardening  to  the  attention  of  ladies 
as  a  profitable  occupation.  The  contributors 
to  Woman's  World  are  women  writing  for 
women,  and,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  subjects 
not  exactly  of  a  feminine  nature,  are  apt  to 
fall  into  considerable  errors.  If  the  writer 
on  lady  market  gardeners  had  any  practical 


knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  occupation 
she  would  have  hesitated  ere  she  urged  her 
sisters  to  embark  in  what  is  rough  enough  as 
a  means  of  living  for  man,  much  more  for 
women. 

Market  gardening  as  a  vocation,  from  the 
purely  financial  aspect,  needs  long  experience 
to  render  it  successful.  Men,  to  succeed,  have 
almost  to  be  born  in  it,  and  to  understand 
every  part  of  its  working ;  and  the  lady 
amateur  who  would  venture  into  the  vocation 
would  indeed  be  rushing  into  inevitable  failure. 
Women  would  soon  find  that  trees  and  bushes 
bear  thorns  as  well  as  fruits  ;  that  flowers  may 
be  beautiful  toys,  but  full  of  sadness  when 
prices  are  low ;  and  that  vegetables,  however 
nice  when  Avell  cooked,  are  sources  of  much 
Avorry  and  annoyance  Avhen  sold  at  a  loss. 
Hoav  interesting  it  Avould  be  to  see  the  lady 
market  gardener  turning  out  at  5.30  a.m.  to 
direct  her  men  and  Avomen  to  their  day’s 
labour !  Hoav  charming  a  figure,  as  Avith 
Avaterproof  mackintosh,  short  skirts,  gaitered 
legs  and  stout  boots,  she  overlooked  the  Celery 
or  Potato  lifting,  directed  the  manure  carting, 
measured  up  Peas  or  Apples,  bunched  up 
Radishes  or  Turnips — indeed,  underwent  some 
of  the  Avork  of  a  common  labourer,  amidst 
mud,  filth,  rain  and  snow ;  all  of  which  the 
male  market  gardener  has  to  endure  if  he 
Avould  make  his  business  pay. 

Perhaps  it  Avould  be  charitable  to  assume 
that  the  lady  Avho  Avrote  of  Market  Gardening 
for  Women  in  a  Avarrn  and  cosy  study,  thought 
the  paper  she  penned  Avould  fill  up  a  page  or 
tAvo  at  least ;  but  to  suppose  that  she  really 
knew  anything  about  the  subject  would  be 
absurd. 

- - 

Mr.  W.  B.  R.  Tann,  who  has  for  some  time  acted  as 
clerk  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
has  resigned  that  position,  having  accepted  an  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  office  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  lately  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Norman  Davis  at  Camberwell,  has,  we  understand,  taken 
the  Rycroft  Nursery,  at  Hither  Green,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
and  commenced  business  again  on  his  own  account. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  James  Hamilton,  for 
seventeen  years  gardener  to  Hamar  Bass,  Esq.,  Need- 
wood,  Burton-on-Trent,  as  gardener  at  Mr.  Bass’s  new 
place  at  Byrkley.  Mr.  F.  J.  Debnam,  formerly  at 
Dissington  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  gardener  to 
A.  Pears,  Esq.,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  in  succession 
to  the  late  Mr.  Mickle wright.  Mr.  John  Richardson, 
late  of  Messrs.  Yeitch’s  nursery,  Coombe  Wood,  as 
gardener  to  R.  0.  Yates,  Esq.,  Ponfret  House,  Sunbury- 
on-Thames. 

“The  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening  ”  is  the  title  of 
a  little  sixpenny  brochure  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  M. 
Kettlewell,  and  published  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Satchell,  of 
Knighton.  It  comprises  three  brief  essays  dealing  with 
the  main  features  of  the  subject,  and  in  a  small  compass 
contains  a  good  many  useful  hints  to  the  inexperienced. 

The  American  Florists’  Directory.— Front  the 
American  Florist  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  we 
have  received  a  copy  of  their  current  year’s  directory  of 
the  florists,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  which  contains  more  complete 
lists  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  will  be  useful  to 
all  doing  business  with  the  States. 

Royal  Aquarium  Flower  Shotvs. — We  understand 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  members 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  will  he  admitted 
to  all  the  six  extra  flower  shows  to  be  held  this  season, 
on  presentation  of  their  members’  pass,  and  a  series 
ticket  which  can  be  obtained  for  3s.  As  the  first 
of  the  spring  shows  takes  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  next,  application  should  be  made  to  Mr. 
Holmes  at  once. 

Dried  Apples  Poisoned. — The  president  of  the  police 
at  Berlin,  M.  le  Baron  von  Richthofen,  states  for  the 
public  information  that  the  sliced  and  dried  Apples  of 
American  production,  now  widely  distributed  in  com¬ 
merce,  have  shown  by  analysis  that  they  include  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  salt  of  zinc,  the  presence  of 
which  is  attributed  to  the  mode  of  preparation.  Such 
a  product  could,  as  a  consequence,  give  rise  to  grave 
inconveniences  to  the  public  health. 


Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  February  28th,  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  hold  the  annual  general 
meeting  on  July  18th,  and  that  an  election  of  ten 
children  for  the  benefits  of  the  fund  shall  take  place  on 
the  same  day.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  stand- 
holders  in  the  flower  market,  Covent  Garden,  should  be 
approached  with  a  view  to  holding  a  floral  fete  in  aid 
of  the  fund,  in  the  market,  in  May  next ;  and  that  a 
meeting  of  the  growers  to  consider  the  matter  should 
he  held  at  the  Hummums  Hotel,  on  Friday,  March 
14th,  at  9  p.m.  The  addition  of  ten  children  to  the 
roll  of  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  the  fund  will  bring 
the  number  up  to  twenty-nine,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  by  the  supporters  of 
the  fund  to  bring  in  such  a  number  of  new  subscribers 
as  will  enable  the  committee  to  make  it  thirty. 

A  Noble  Elm. — At  Pelvesy,  a  township  of  St.  Genies, 
in  the  Dordogne,  there  stands  an  Elm  with  a  circum¬ 
ference  of  42f  ft.  at  the  ground,  while  about  1  yard 
above  that  it  is  29j  ft.  in  girth.  The  four  principal 
branches  rise  vertically,  and  girth  18  ft.  7§  ins.,  18  ft., 
16  ft.  4  ins.,  and  12  ft.  5  ins.  respectively.  The  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  branches,  it  will  be  seen,  is  great 
enough  for  that  of  large  trees.  The  approximate  height 
of  the  tree  would  be  about  163  ft.  At  the  same  place 
there  was  another  and  even  larger  tree,  which  fell 
some  years  ago,  and  in  falling  destroyed  one  of  the 
aisles  of  a  mansion.  Its  branches  have  furnished  over 
100  cubic  yards  of  wood.  The  circumference  of  the 
tree  at  the  base  was  49  ft. 

A  Commendable  Example. — Last  spring  an  insti¬ 
tution  or  society  named  Floralia,  in  the  little  town  of 
Purmerende,  in  Holland,  remitted  consignments  of  six 
plants  in  pots  to  each  of  150  families  belonging  to  that 
place,  and  consisting  of  the  working  classes.  On  the 
31st  of  August  last  an  exhibition  Avas  held,  when  130 
out  of  the  150  lots  Avere  brought  before  the  judges,  whilst 
other  lots  have  been  partially  reproduced.  The  jury 
awarded  fifteen  prizes,  which  were  distributed  Avith 
some  ceremony  at  a  concert  the  following  day,  in 
presence  of  the  town  authorities.  This  is  the  ninth 
time  that  the  exhibition  of  Floralia  has  taken  place  in 
that  township. 

A  Nerv  Alpine  Botanic  Garden. — A  garden  of  this 
nature  is  about  to  be  established  under  the  name  of 
Linncea,  upon  a  hill  in  the  valley  of  Yalais,  at  an 
altitude  of  5,527  ft.  above  sea  level,  not  far  from  the 
village  of  Bourg  St.  Pierre,  near  the  route  which  leads 
to  St.  Bernard,  Switzerland.  That  altitude  will  permit 
of  cultivating  there  not  only  the  plants  of  the  Alps,  but 
also  a  great  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  flora  of 
the  Pyrenees,  of  the  Caucasus,  and  also  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  new  garden  is  placed  under  the  skilful  direction  of 
M.  H.  Correvon,  whose  predilection  for  alpine  plants 
is  well  known. 

Heating  by  Hot  Water. — From  Messrs.  Crosby, 
Lockwood  &  Co.  we  have  received  a  copy  of  a  most 
useful  and  instructive  little  work  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Walter  Jones,  of  Stourbridge.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  articles  treating  on  the  best  methods  of  heating 
public,  private  and  horticultural  buildings,  which  were 
originally  published  in  the  Ironmonger,  and  now  col¬ 
lected  and  issued  in  the  more  handy  form  of  a  book. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  will  be  found  a  useful 
addition  to  any  practical  gardener’s  book-shelf.  Mr. 
Jones  treats  his  subject  in  a  concise,  pithy  manner,  and 
in  pointing  out  causes  of  failures  and  how  to  avoid 
them,  gives  hints  which  will  be  quite  as  valuable  to 
those  Avho  have  charge  of  heating  apparatuses,  as  the 
constructive  details  will  be  to  those  who  manufacture 
them. 

The  Edinburgh  International  Electrical  Exhibition. 
— The  work  in  connection  Avith  this  exhibition,  which 
is  to  be  opened  in  May,  is  being  fast  pushed  forward. 
The  main  buildings  are  now  approaching  completion, 
and  present  a  rather  imposing  appearance,  AA'hich  will 
be  enhanced  when  the  decorations  are  complete.  The 
grounds,  which  only  a  few  short  months  ago  were 
cropped  with  Potatos  and  Turnips,  are  in  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  landscape  gardener,  being  rapidly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  vast  pleasure  ground  and  flower  garden. 
Towards  the  southern  end  of  the  main  building  an 
extensive  flower  garden,  with  terraces  intersected  in 
four  parts  by  broad  pathways,  has  been  laid  out  ;  and 
on  the  opposite  side  (the  grounds  are  divided  by  the 
Edinburgh  Suburban  Railway)  a  number  of  beds  of 
various  forms  and  shapes  haAre  been  laid  out  and 
trenched  preparatory  to  the  planting  of  shrubs,  with 
which  this  part  is  to  be  adorned.  During  the  past 
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week  or  two  Mr.  Brown,  with  an  efficient  staff  of 
workmen,  has  done  much  in  getting  the  work  forward. 
— Arbutus. 

Train-loads  of  Flowers.— The  French  journals  have 
lately  made  known  the  formation  of  special  trains 
bringing  every  day  about  noon  Yiolets  and  Roses, 
which  are  sold  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  streets  of 
the  capitals  of  France,  England  and  Belgium.  In 
their  passage  through  the  covered  stations  these  trains 
betray  themselves  by  the  sweet  perfume  which  emanates 
from  the  waggons,  in  spite  of  the  packing  which 
protect  the  flowers.  It  is  for  the  employes  a  veritable 
delight.  The  principal  train  leaves  Lyons  at  5  p.m., 
and  its  destination  is  for  Paris  only.  The  trains  travel 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Yiolets  are  packed  in  little 
baskets  about  15  ins.  long  and  12  ins.  wide.  The 
charges  for  transport  are  valued  at  Is.  2d .  for  5  kilo¬ 
grammes  (a  kilogramme  equals  2  lbs.  3J  ozs.  of  our 
scale  of  weight).  Every  train-load  of  Violets  includes 
about  5,000  kilogrammes. 

The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily. — It  is  now  well  known 
that  the  bulbs  sold  under  this  name  are  those  of  a 
variety  of  Narcissus  Tazetta,  or  the  Polyanthus  Nar¬ 
cissus.  A  pot  of  flowering  bulbs  was  shown  by  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  on  the  26th  of  last  month. 
The  general  opinion  amongst  the  gardeners  was  that  it 
did  not  fully  come  up  to  their  expectations.  Some 
were  inclined  to  consider  it  an  old  variety — namely, 
F.  T.  Grand  Monarque.  A  more)  generally  applied 
name  is  N.  T.  Grand  Emperor.  Considering  the 
number  of  varieties  of  this  species,  and  that  about  100 
have  received  distinct  specific  names,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be 
difficulty  in  assigning  to  it  the  propername. 

Its  wide  distribution— namely,  from  the 
Canary  Islands  to  Cashmere,  China,  and 
Japan,  would  account  for  its  great 
variety.  That  under  notice  has  large 
flowers,  with  broad  imbricated  white  seg¬ 
ments,  and  a  medium-sized  deep  yellow 
crown.  In  these  respects  it  would  come 
near  Grand  Monarque,  Bazelman  Major, 
and  Her  Majesty,  but  the  two  latter  have 
the  corona  more  or  less  of  an  orange  hue. 

A  Hybrid  Vriesia.' — There  is  a  fine 
coloured  figure  of  a  hybrid  named  Yriesia 
Morreno  -  Barilletiana  in  L’  Illustration 
Eorticole,  pi.  91.  The  seed  parent  was 
Yriesia  Barilleti,  a  species  introduced  from 
the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  in  1883,  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  late  Professor  Morren.  The 
pollen  parent  was  a  variety  of  Yriesia 
psittacina — namely,  V.  p.  Morreniame. 

The  type  of  the  latter  was  introduced 
from  forests  near  Rio  Janeiro,  in  1828, 
and  was  described  by  Lindley.  Both  types 
are  already  grown  in  this  country,  and  are  notable,  for 
their  dwarf  compact  habit,  and  the  beautiful  colour  of 
the  compressed  spike  of  bracts.  Those  of  Y.  Barilleti 
are  yellowish  olive,  and  M.  L.  Duval  conceived  the 
idea  of  imparting  to  them  the  red  colour  so  conspicuous 
in  Y.  psittacina.  In  this  he  has  succeeded  ;  for  the 
basal  portion  of  the  bracts  of  the  hybrid  are  of  a  deep 
red,  forming  a  band  of  that  colour  running  from  the 
base  to  the  apex,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  spike, 
while  the  rest  is  yellowish  olive,  with  an  occasional 
tint  of  red.  Add  to  this  the  greater  size  of  the  in¬ 
florescence  of  V.  Barilleti,  and  one  can  conceive  the 
ornamental  value  of  the  hybrid.  From  the  time  the 
cross  was  effected  till  the  seedlings  flowered  four  years 
elapsed.  The  leaves  are  of  a  brighter  green,  and  some- 
what  more  erect  than  those  of  the  seed  parent.  The 
species  of  Vriesia  are  now  included  under  Tillandsia. 

- <►»£«■» - 

FRUIT  CATALOGUES. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  regret  to  find  such  incorrect 
descriptions  of  fruits  as  are  to  be  seen  in  some  cata¬ 
logues,  and  such  as  one  would  consider  to  be  of  the 
most  reliable  character.  It  is  simply  astounding  to 
observe  the  difference  in  the  descriptive  lists  of  some 
nursery  firms  :  what  one  calls  first-rate  and  large,  others 
describe  as  medium  sized  and  of  inferior  flavour. 
It  would  be  waste  of  space  in  The  Gardening  World 
to  enumerate  all  the  cases  of  gross  error  which  prevail ; 
they  are  so  numerous.  Let  us  take  note  of  one  or  two 
descriptions  of  Grapes  in  a  popular  catalogue :  for 
instance,  Barbarossa  is  described  as  a  medium-sized 
bunch,  while  it  is  well  known  that  it  often  produces 
the  largest  bunches  of  black  Grapes  grown  ;  I  have 


often  had  them  from  7  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  in  weight,  and 
others  have  grown  them  much  heavier  than  this  figure 
indicates. 

Black  Prince  is  said  to  be  large  in  the  berry,  but  I 
never  saw  it  except  as  an  under-sized  berry.  The  best 
I  have  seen  exhibited  was  by  the  late  Mr.  Hill,  when 
at  Keele  Hall  ;  prime  examples  have  also  been  grown 
at  Coombe  Abbey,  by  Mr.  Miller,  as  well  as  under 
our  own  charge.  I  might  go  on  in  this  strain 
with  all  the  kinds  of  fruits  offered  for  sale  by  growers 
and  do  no  tangible  good,  but  it  would  be  well  if 
nurserymen,  who  in  most  cases  are  painstaking  men 
and  make  strenuous  efforts  to  be  bona  fide  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  took  some  better  means  to  get  the 
necessary  information  regarding  what  is  offered  in  their 
catalogues  for  purchasers.  Samples  of  fruit  in  its  true 
character  should  be  procured  and  examined  before  a 
description  is  committed  to  the  press. — Stirling. 

- ->X<- - 

HYMENOOALLIS  CARIBiEA. 

The  foliage  of  this  species  is  evergreen  like  that  of  H. 
speciosa,  so  that  when  out  of  flower  the  plant  is  yet 
sufficiently  ornamental  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  stove 
or  warm  conservatory  during  the  winter  months,  when 
flowering  plants  are  not  over  plentiful.  The  flowers 
vary  from  six  to  twelve,  and  are  arranged  in  a  close 
umbel  on  the  angular  scapes,  that  are  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  The  latter,  however,  are  so  gracefully 
recurved  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  flowers,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration.  The  segments 
are  narrow,  but  3  ins.  to  3^  ins.  long,  and  recurve 
gracefully  so  as  to  bring  the  obconic  cup  or  corona 
bearing  the  stamens  into  prominence.  The  whole 


Pomona,  Councillor,  Quarrenden,  The  Queen,  and 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch  have  been  neglected — but  only  for 
a  time. 

Dwzrf  Apples  on  the  Paradise  stock  have  been 
largely  planted,  and  the  early-bearing  Ecklinville, 
Stirling  Castle,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Grenadier,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  and  Julien  have  been  the  favourites. 

Pears  have  scarcely  been  asked  for,  but  Hessle  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess  have  sold  the  best. 

Of  Plums  Rivers’  Prolific  has  been  in  great  request, 
followed  by  the  Czar,  Victoria,  and  Pond’s  Seedling. 
Damsons  have  sold  wonderfully  well. 

Cherries  have  been  planted  eagerly,  the  Bigarreau 
race  being  the  favourites  ;  but  such  fine  blacks  as 
Waterloo,  Werder’s,  aud  Black  Eagle  have  been  asked 
for,  while  the  Kentish  and  Flemish  Reds  are  justly 
appreciated. 

In  Soft  fruits,  Gooseberries  of  all  sorts  have  been 
sold  quite  out,  Lancashire  Lad  taking  the  lead  as 
regards  numbers,  but  Whinham’.s  Industry  has  been  in 
demand.  Red  Currants  have  been  a  slow  sale,  Raby 
Castle  (dark  red)  being  the  favourite.  Black  Currants 
have  been  more  in  request,  the  Kent,  Baldwins  and 
Lee’s  Prolific — the  latter  especially— going  the  best. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  exclusively  to  sorts 
planted  for  market  work.  For  ordinary  garden  planting 
the  trade  has  been  generally  good,  and  the  increasing 
interest  which  gentlemen  are  taking  in  their  fruit 
gardens  has  led  gardeners,  and  we  think  rightly,  to 
plant  a  variety.  In  Pears,  Doyenne  du  Comice  takes 
the  lead  ;  in  Apples,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  in  Plums, 


the  Gages  ; 
desiderata. 


and  flavour  combined  with  size  are  the 
Exhibition  beauties  have  engaged  attention, 
and  in  a  few  years  several  fresh  com¬ 
petitors  may  be  expected  in  the  field.  Of 
the  newer  sorts  of  Apples,  Bismarck  takes 
precedence.  In  Peaches,  the  fine  early 
sorts,  Waterloo  and  Alexander,  are  the 
most  sought  after,  and  no  Nectarine  is 
more  appreciated  than  Lord  Napier. — Oeo. 
Bunyard  A  Co. ,  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 


flower  is  pure  white,  and,  although  not  very  long  lived, 
is  deliciously  fragrant.  The  plant  is  dwarfer  and  more 
compact  than  that  of  many  allied  plants,  and  therefore 
easily  accommodated.  The  bulbs  are  3  ins.  or  4  ins. 
in  diameter,  and  should  be  inserted  singly  in  pots  of 
moderate  size,  or  three  together  in  a  larger  one. 


HARDY  FRUITS  IN  DEMAND. 

In  your  issue  for  January  18th,  you  asked  for  some 
information  from  a  fruit-grower’s  point  of  view  of  the 
sorts  of  fruit  which  are  being  largely  planted  at  the 
present  time.  We  give  you  a  list  of  those  which  have 
sold  freely  during  the  present  planting  season,  but 
while  doing  so  must  remark  that  one  season’s  sale 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide,  as  the  demand  shifts  from 
season  to  season,  and  this  makes  it  so  difficult  for 
nurserymen  to  keep  stock  and  reduce  sorts.  Yre 
propagate  about  150  varieties  of  Apples.  Five  years 
ago  all  the  planters  craved  for  early  kinds,  and  when  we 
had  worked  up  a  stock  they  wanted  late  ones,  and  it 
has  always  been  so  in  our  experience. 

Glancing  over  our  quarters  we  find  that  the  following 
Apples  have  been  most  in  demand,  in  the  order  named. 
For  market  standards: — Wellington  or  Dumelow’s 
Seedling,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Ecklinville,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert, 
Lord  Derby,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Warner’s  King,  and 
Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  ;  and  in  lesser  quantities,  Lord 
Suffield,  Cockle  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins.  It 
will  be  noted  that  these  sorts  fruited  well  last  season, 
and  that  always  to  a  great  extent  governs  the  demand. 
Such  fine  Apples  as  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Cox’s 


NOTES  ON  PEACHES. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  sound  and 
forcible  remarks  of  Mr.  Kipling  on  Peach 
management  at  p.  391,  and  no  reader 
need  now  have  even  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  failure,  if  the  advice  given  is  carefully 
and  intelligently  followed  ;  but  as  one’s 
own  experiences  often  differ  from  one’s 
fellows,  I  may  be  excused  for  reverting  to 
the  subject  of  bud-dropping.  It  has  been 
a  special  portion  of  my  duties,  during  a 
period  of  many  years,  to  have  Peaches 
early,  abundant,  and  good — say,  from 
about  the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
May  as  the  first  crop,  and  for  such 
supplies  I  have  always  managed  to  get  a  good  set  of 
fruit.  When  there  has  been  any  bud  dropping,  it  has 
happened  in  the  later  houses,  but  I  have  never  had 
any  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  able  to  set  Peach 
houses  apart  for  the  growing  of  that  estimable  fruit 
alone.  I  have  always  had  to  cram  them  with  bedding 
plants  or  other  subjects  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
present  season  is  no  exception,  but  I  do  not  remember 
ever  seeing  the  Peach  trees,  on  the  whole,  more  pro¬ 
mising  than  they  are  at  this  time.  A  tree  of  Belle 
Bauce  Peach  and  a  Hardwicke  Nectarine  are  exceptions 
in  being  less  fruitful  than  their  fellows,  which  are  under¬ 
going  thinning  in  a  very  summary  manner  by  rubbing 
clean  off  all  the  buds  at  the  back  of  the  shoots,  and 
allowing  those  next  the  sun  to  stand  clear  of  each  other, 
in  order  to  admit  of  the  development  of  their  blossoms. 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  I  am  not  in  touch 
with  your  correspondent — viz.,  that  of  “resting.”  I 
have  always  held  that  the  maturation  of  the  wood 
should  be  early  and  thorough,  which  does  not  mean, 
however,  denuding  the  trees  of  their  foliage  by  insects  or 
any  other  means  ;  that  simply  means  neglect  and  mis¬ 
management.  I  like  to  see  the  wood  hard  and  brown 
as  soon  as  the  crop  of  fruit  is  removed,  and  then  growth 
to  cease  altogether.  In  the  early  house  the  leaves 
should  remain  green  aud  quite  fresh  to  the  end  of 
September.  They  may  be  pruned  during  October,  and 
ready  to  start  forcing  by  November.  The  moving  of 
the  buds  should  be  slow  and  steady,  and  the  assistance 
of  artificial  heat  called  into  requisition  only  as  a 
necessary  evil.  Many  of  the  failures  we  hear  result 
from  a  sudden  start  from  the  dormant  state  to  active 
existence,  This  season  we  are  not  forcing  to  supply 
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fruit  earlier  than  June,  and,  therefore,  forcing  was  not 
begun  till  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  trees  showed 
such  a  proclivity  to  expand  the  flower-buds  that  it  was 
difficult  to  restrain  their  vigour.  The  thermometer 
oftenstood  over  50°  in  the  open  during  the  eveningsof  De¬ 
cember,  so  that  little  rest  could  be  secured  for  the  trees. 

I  have  noticed  from  the  writings  of  some  of  the  large 
growers,  whose  names  have  been  so  long  before  the 
public,  that  they  consider  absolute  rest  to  be  imperative 
to  the  health  and  fruitfulness  of  the  trees,  and  I  know 
that  many  of  the  best  growers  extant  take  the  lights, 
for  a  short  time,  off  all  their  Peach  houses.  I  never 
had  to  do  with  houses  which  had  portable  lights,  and 
the  “  Mums”  always  were  in  such  quantity  that  every 
bit  of  space  had  to  be  filled  with  plants  to  supply 
hundreds  of  cut  blooms  every  week.  But  as  it  is  bud¬ 
dropping  and  its  causes  which  we  are  now  contemplat¬ 
ing,  I  will  relate  what  I  know  as  being  very  conducive 
to  that  misfortune — i.e.,  neglect  of  watering  while  the 
trees  are  in  a  resting  condition  ;  a  superabundance  of 
moisture  where  drainage  is  imperfect ;  a  close  dank 
atmosphere  when  growth  has  ceased  ;  wet  surfaces  by 
water  from  pot  plants  while  the  fibry  roots  are  struggling 
with  drought  ;  gross  roots  pumping  up  sap  to  the 
branches  when  they  should  be  at  rest ;  active  roots  far 
from  the  influence  of  sun  and  air,  and  embedded  in  un¬ 
wholesome  soil ;  the  indiscreet  use  of  paraffin  and  other 
substances  as  insecticides  ;  and  the  injudicious  use  of 
fire-heat  when  it  could  have  been  dispensed  with. 

In  regard  to  lifting  the  roots,  or  pruning  them,  I 
think  it  is  well,  when  the  borders  are  formed,  to  guard 
against  the  necessity  of  lifting  the  trees,  by  ramming 
a  space  underneath  each  trunk  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in 
diameter,  or  less,  using  material  which  the  roots  will 
not  penetrate,  but  are  induced  to  grow  outwards,  into 
soil  which  should  be  as  firm  as  it  can  be  rammed.  If 
the  trees  misbehave  by  making  gross,  unfruitful  wood, 
we  attack  the  root  or  roots  doing  the  mischief  as  soon 
as  the  crop  is  gathered,  and  often  do  such  work  in 
June  or  July.  Two  trees  in  particular,  which  are  in 
excellent  condition  (Royal  George),  were  examined 
and  root  pruned  two  seasons  in  succession  during  July  ; 
by  September  the  gross  roots  were  converted  into  a 
mass  of  fibres,  with  wood  and  foliage  all  we  could  desire. 
This  is  a  very  old  practice  with  us.  Another  is  to 
remove  the  young  wood-buds  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  as  soon  as  they  can  be  manipulated.  The  tree 
by  this  practice  receives  no  check  (as  when  disbudding 
takes  place),  and  much  labour  is  saved.  "We  often 
receive  censure  for  such  practices,  but  it  is  some¬ 
times  more  esteemed  than  praise. — Stirling. 

- - 

SNOWDROPS. 

I  doubt  if  any  of  our  hardy  plants  afford  more  real 
pleasure  than  the  Snowdrop,  for  wherever  it  may  be 
seen,  as  the  harbinger  of  spring,  it  is  a  favourite 
with  all.  I  always  think,  however,  that  it  generally 
seems  to  be  most  out  of  place  when  seen  in  the  open 
border,  without  a  carpeting  of  some  kind  to  keep  the 
splashes  of  dirt  from  soiling  the  blossoms.  How  much 
happier  the  Snowdrop  always  looks  when  seen  above 
grass  or  on  a  mossy  bed  ! 

In  the  garden  and  pleasure  grounds  now  under  my 
charge  there  are  enormous  quantities  of  Snowdrops, 
growing  in  all  sorts  of  positions — under  tall  forest  trees, 
under  shrubs,  in  large  masses  on  grass,  between  the 
stones  on  rockeries,  in  wet  places  and  in  dry  places  ; 
all  the  picture  of  robust  health,  and  very  beautiful. 
I  noticed  to-day  a  large  mass,  all  aglow  with  blooms, 
under  some  very  large  strong-growing  Laurels,  and 
others  growing  up  even  between  the  stems  of  the  Nut 
bushes.  The  blooms  were  not,  of  course,  so  large  as 
on  those  more  favourably  situated,  but  they  were  none 
the  less  pleasing.  From  observations  made  in  various 
parts  I  have  noted  that  the  Snowdrop  does  well  even 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  and  is  in  no  sense 
fastidious.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  mention  that 
when  at  Didlington  Hall,  Norfolk,  last  spring,  I  saw 
a  large  mass  in  most  lovely  bloom.  It  was  many  yards 
in  extent,  and  in  a  shrubbery  where  rubbish  is  thrown. 
At  Didlington,  Snowdrops  are  largely  grown  in  a 
natural  way  on  grass,  and  on  asking  how  these  came 
to  be  in  such  a  position,  was  told  that  at  one  time  spring 
bedding  was  largely  carried  out  there,  and  that  these 
were  the  small  offsets,  not  wanted  when  the  flower 
garden  was  planted  in  the  autumn,  and  had  been 
thrown  where  I  then  saw  them.  There  was  no  desire 
expressed  to  find  them  a  better  place,  as  the  blooms 
came  in  useful  for  gathering,  and  saved  those  in  the 
dressed  grounds.  On  examining  this  glorious  bed  I 
found  the  bulbs  had  for  associates  quite  a  host  of 
Nettles,  indeed,  the  ground  was  a  mass  of  their  roots, 


and  the  Snowdrops  evidently  enjoyed  their  company, 
notwithstanding  that  the  rampantly-growing  roots  of 
the  Nettles  must  take  all  the  moisture  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  summer.  This  may  perhaps  be  an  advan¬ 
tage,  however,  in  giving  the  bulbs  a  good  rest  in  the 
summer.  At  any  rate,  certain  it  is  that  the  Snowdrops 
make  their  growth,  bloom,  and  ripen  their  foliage  before 
the  Nettles  get  up  ;  and  that  they  'certainly  do  not 
want  particularly  good  soil. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  advocating  that  Snowdrops 
should  be  planted  among  such  vile  weeds only 
showing  that  being  treated  as  rubbish  they  will  thrive 
under  such  apparently  unfavourable  conditions.  The 
soil  on  the  Didlington  estate  appears  to  be  most 
suitable  to  them,  as  they  may  be  seen  in  large  masses 
in  a  wild  state  in  the  woods.  Everyone  who  has  a 
garden  should  plant  Snowdrops  in  a  natural  way  on 
the  grass,  in  shrubberies,  or  under  large  deciduous 
trees,  but  when  planted  on  grass  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cut  off  the  leaves  with  the  mowing  machine 
before  they  have  ripened. — Con. 

- - 

CHINESE  PRIMULAS  AT 

FOREST  HILL. 

A  houseful  of  Primulas  is  an  interesting  sight  at  any 
season,  but  all  the  more  so  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  At  the  present  time  several  houses 
are  more  or  less  solely  devoted  to  these  useful  subjects 
in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  at 
Forest  Hill.  Amongst  a  great  number  of  sorts  of 
different  quality,  and  grown  for  various  purposes  by 
way  of  experiment,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 
standard  and  proved  kinds  which  are  grown  solely  for 
seed-bearing  purposes.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the 
plants  are  sown  late,  and  grown  to  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions  in  48-size  pots,  so  as  to  secure  a  single  and  good 
truss  of  bloom.  These  are  regularly  gone  over  with  a 
camel-hair  brush,  and  fertilised  artificially,  so  as  to 
secure  each  variety  true  to  name.  An  interesting  point 
to  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  work  is,  that  those 
flowers  which  have  taken  throw  off  their  corollas  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  When  about  a  dozen 
fruits  have  set,  all  the  remaining  buds  and  blooms  are 
removed.  By  this  means  a  moderate  quantity  of  good 
seed  is  obtained. 

Fern-leaved  Yarieties. 

One  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  best  variety  of  this  class,  is 
Holborn  Elaine  Improved.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
with  a  five-angled  orange  eye.  ;It  is  floriferous  and 
robust,  with  red  tinted  foliage,  and  is  grown  in  great 
quantity.  Holborn  Rose  is  another  good  thing,  with 
large  rosy  purple  flowers,  and  a  yellow  eye  margined 
with  crimson,  as  in  the  sort  named  Auriculeeflora.  As 
the  name  implies,  Ruby  is  of  a  rich  deep  rosy  ruby, 
with  a  small  white  speck  at  the  base  of  each  segment 
of  the  corolla.  A  large  quantity  of  Holborn  Queen 
testifies  to  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  It  is 
floriferous,  with  light  green  foliage,  and  large  pure 
white  flowers  with  an  orange-yellow  angled  eye. 
Ordinary-leaved  Types. 

This  class  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  variety,  which 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  brilliancy  or 
well-defined  colours  occurring  in  it.  Holborn  Magenta 
Improved  is  notable  for  its  intense  magenta-purple 
flowers,  which  are  very  effective  when  seen  in  a  mass, 
as  are  those  of  Vermilion,  with  fiery  crimson  flowers. 
A  great  quantity  of  this  variety  is  grown.  There  are  two 
forms  of  Holborn  Elaine,  namely,  that  above  mentioned, 
and  the  ordinary  cordate  and  lobed  form,  also  with  white 
flowers.  An  improved  form  of  that  named  Salmon,  of 
a  deep  salmon-red,  is  now  grown  in  the  place  of  the  old 
one.  Carnation  is  certainly  a  novelty  in  its  way,  with 
white  flowers,  and  a  pencilling  of  lavender-grey  round 
the  margin  of  the  petals.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  Picotee-edged  variety.  Holborn  Blue  Improved  is 
such  an  advance  upon  the  original  that  the  latter  will 
soon  be  entirely  replaced  by  it.  The  larger  flowers 
measure  2i  ins.  across,  are  of  a  deep  blue,  of  great  sub¬ 
stance,  undulated  and  (curiously  enough)  almost  pure 
white  on  the  reverse.  The  foliage  is  also  of  thicker 
texture  than  the  old  Holborn  Blue.  Holborn  Carmine 
has  large  flat  flowers  of  a  rich  carmine,  and  carries  a 
truss  of  great  size.  What  is  known  as  Holborn  Fawn 
is  a  rosy  purple  variety,  with  a  white  laced  edge.  It 
is  rather  attractive  in  its  way,  and  is  grown  in  large 
quantity.  Those  who  like  spotted  flowers  will  find 
something  to  their  liking  in  Holborn  Venus,  the 
corolla  of  which  is  white  variously  mottled  and  striped 
with  purple. 

Semi-double  Kinds. 

The  leading  qualifications  that  recommend  this  type  to 
horticulturists,  are  that  the  flowers  are  more  durable 


either  on  the  plants  or  in  the  cut  state  than  the  single 
ones,  and  that  they  can  readily  be  raised  from  seed. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  dwarf,  floriferous,  deep  sal¬ 
mon-coloured  variety  of  this  sort.  That  named  Double 
Blue  is  also  of  this  type,  and  has  bright  blue  flowers, 
more  or  less  tinted  with  purple,  especially  at  the  edges 
of  the  segments.  The  semi-double  flowers  of  Apple 
Blossom  are  pink  and  white,  and  the  foliage  corresponds 
in  being  of  a  soft  pale  green.  Carmine  Empress  is 
of  an  intense  fiery  crimson-like  vermilion,  but  semi¬ 
double  and  more  durable,  while  the  reverse  is  of  a 
silvery  white.  For  cut-flower  purposes,  the  most  useful 
of  the  semi-double  kinds  is  Snowflake.  The  flowers  are 
white  tinted  with  blush,  and  produced  with  great 
freedom.  The  foliage  is  pale  green. 

Besides  the  new  and  improved  kinds  there  are 
numerous  forms  under  tidal,  of  which  it  would  be  pre¬ 
mature  to  speak  ;  but  the  kinds  we  have  mentioned 
present  a  fine  mass  of  bloom,  owing  to  the  remarkably 
even  size  of  the  plants,  and  the  way  in  which  each  kind 
is  grouped  by  itself. 

- ^ - 

TRITELEIAS. 

“  G.  B.  G’s.”  note  on  Triteleia  uniflora,  at  p.  406,  is 
well  timed,  as  it  calls  attention  to  a  very  pretty,  early- 
flowering  plant  of  a  thoroughly  hardy  character.  We 
are  indebted  to  North  America  for  several  useful  sub¬ 
jects,  the  above  among  them.  It  is  a  refined  Garlic, 
and  the  fact  that  the  plucked  flowers  emit  from  their 
stems  a  strong  smell  of  Garlic  has,  perhaps,  something 
to  do  with  the  want  of  popular  regard  for  it.  But  it 
should  be  said  that  what  might  be  thought  by  many  a 
disagreeable  perfume  soon  passes  away.  I  have  seen 
a  peduncle  produce  twin  flowers  where  strongly  grown. 
T.  uniflora  has  a  dash  of  porcelain  in  its  divisions,  and 
this  deepened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  handsome  variety  named  Violacea,  of  a 
charming  violet-blue  tint,  and  it  is  quite  as  free- 
flowering  as  the  type. 

Triteleia  laxa  well  deserves  attention  also.  It  is  of  a 
taller  and  more  robust  growth,  throwing  up  short  stems 
bearing  umbels  of  bright  purple  blossoms,  but  flowering 
later  in  point  of  time  than  T.  uniflora.  T.  laxa  makes 
a  capital  pot  plant  also,  but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  so  hardy 
as  the  former.  On  one  occasion  I  left  soipe  pots  of  it 
out  all  the  winter  standing  upon  an  ash  bed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  bulbs  were  destroyed  ;  thus  Host  everyone 
I  had.  The  bulbs  of  T.  laxa  are  much  more  expensive 
than  those  of  the  older  form,  but  both  do  well  in  the 
open  border.  In  planting  Triteleias  in  the  open,  the 
bulbs  should  be  placed  about  2  ins.  apart,  as  they  soon 
increase  in  number,  and  they  should  be  quite  3  ins. 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil. — R.  D. 

- - 

LASIANDRA  MACRANTHA. 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  stands  unrivalled  for  its 
unique  colour  and  freedom  of  blooming  during  the 
dull,  sunless  months  of  winter,  and  for  these  reasons 
I  beg  to  submit  a  plea  for  its  more  extended  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Seen  in  good  condition,  with  a  profusion  of  its 
large  purplish  flowers  and  glossy,  semi-hirsute  foliage, 
it  never  fails  to  attract  attention,  or  to  draw  out 
remarks  as  to  its  culture,  or  the  effect  it  lends  in 
producing  a  conspicuous  appearance  to  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  structure  it  may  occupy.  Plants 
from  three  to  six  years  old  bloom  with  more  freedom 
than  do  younger  ones,  and  for  this  reason,  where 
such  a  colour  is  in  request,  there  should  always  be  a 
few  old  plants.  These  may  be  prevented  from  becom¬ 
ing  leggy  by  cutting  hard  back  annually  much  in  the 
way  of  Fuchsias,  placed  in  some  forcing  house,  and 
started  into  growth.  When  this  has  been  accomplished 
the  roots  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil,  and  potted 
afresh  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam  two  parts,  with  ono 
part  of  peat,  and  some  nodules  of  charcoal  and  sharp 
sand,  in  pots  perhaps  a  size  larger  than  they  occupied  ; 
but  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  this,  as  if  not 
thoroughly  pot-bound  early  in  the  autumn  they  do  not 
bloom  so  freely,  indeed,  perhaps  not  at  all.  Once 
thoroughly  pot-bound  they  will  be  much  benefited  by 
frequent  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure,  and  a 
top-dressing  of  fresh  soil. 

To  keep  these  blooming  steadily  all  winter,  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50°  or  55°  is  requisite  ;  but  they  will  bloom 
in  5°  less,  still  not  so  freely,  and  consequently  never 
havo  the  same  appearance  nor  contribute  the  same 
striking  effect.  Arranged  amongst  the  ordinary  winter 
blooming  plauts,  they  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  form 
a  contrast  at  once  pleasing  and  effective.  While  urging 
the  advisability  of  always  having  a  few  old  plants,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  I  do  not  approve  of  young 
ones.  On  the  contrary,  there  should,  I  think,  be  a 
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quantity"-  of  these  propagated  each  season,  as  even  in  a 
young  state  they  are  objects  of  great  attraction. 

I  at  one  time  held  an  appointment  where  this  plant 
was  considered  quite  indispensable  in  any  state,  and  I 
was  induced  to  grow  them  on  in  large  quantities,  some¬ 
what  as  follows  : — Cuttings  were  taken  early  in  March, 
and  inserted  singly  in  60-sized  pots  in  leaf-soil  and 
sharp  sand  in  equal  parts,  placed  in  an  ordinary  pro¬ 
pagating  case,  and  kept  close  and  shaded  for  about  a 
week,  then  gradually  inured  to  light  ;  and  after  they 
had  emitted  roots — generally  in  three  or  four  weeks — a 
little  air  was  admitted,  and  gradually  exposed.  When 
these  pots  were  full  of  roots — not  pot-bound,  however — 
they  were  shifted  into  48-sized  pots  in  loam  and  leaf- 
soil  equal  parts  ;  placed  in  a  frame  with  a  slight 
bottom  heat,  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  kept 
close  till  they  had  taken  to  the  new  soil,  and  had  been 
hardened  as  above  described. 

Their  next  shift  was  into  their  flowering  pots — 5-in. 
or  6-in.  are  large  enough  the  first  season — in  a  compost 
as  recommended  above  for  old  plants,  when  they  had 
cold  frame  treatment  all  the  summer.  In  their  earlier 
stages  they  ought  to  be  frequently  pinched,  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  of  growth ;  but  if  wanted  to  bloom 
the  first  season,  they  must  not  be  pinched  after  the  first 
week  in  June.  Grown  as  above  these  make  fine  plants 
the  first  season,  and  bloom  from  early  in  October  until 
January,  the  old  plants  prolonging  the  blooming 
season  by  another  two  months. 

Some  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Lasiandra  as  a 
comparatively  useless  flowering  plant,  the  petals  drop¬ 
ping  with  any  little  draught  or  slight  shake  the  plants 
may  receive.  All  such  accidents  are  easily  obviated 
by  a  little  judicious  forethought  in  arranging  them, 
and,  indeed,  any  plant  may  occupy  the  wrong  position 
in  a  house  arranged  for  effect  oi'  otherwise.  It  is 
prudent,  therefore,  and  worthy  of  first  consideration, 
to  place  plants  so  easily  destroyed  by  draughts  out  of 
the  reach  of  harm.  At  the  season  when  these  plants 
above  are  in  bloom,  draughts  mean  death  to  all  plants 
that  require  even  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature. 

I  have  used  blooms  of  the  Lasiandra  macrantha  for 
table  and  other  decorative  purposes  with  telling  effect. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  useful  for  decorative 
work  in  a  cut  state  is  a  slight  touch  with  florists’  gum 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  they  will  keep  fresh  and 
in  position  for  a  week  in  an  ordinary  heated  room. 

Under  sound  cultivation  the  Lasiandra  keeps  toler¬ 
ably  free  from  insects,  green-fly  being  its  most  persistent 
enemy,  which  is  easily  kept  in  check  by  a  light 
fumigation  occasionally.  It  should  never  be  syringed 
at  any  stage  of  its  growth,  as  an  observant  cultivator 
will  at  once  understand  from  the  appearance  of  the 
foliage  ;  in  fact,  watering  overhead  while  in  its 
young  state  is  very  inimical  to  its  well-being,  and 
should  never  be  practised  with  this  or  kindred  subjects. 
There  are  few  plants  that  are  so  accommodating  from  a 
training  point  of  view,  and  this  not  only  makes  a  fine 
specimen  on  a  frame  of  any  shape,  but  also  lends  itself 
readily  as  a  wall  or  screen  plant,  for  which  latter 
purpose  it  is  admirably  suited. — J.  Proctor,  Glenjinart, 


BALSAMS,  COCKSCOMBS  AND 

MELONS-SOWING-. 

Being  a  believer  in  the  adage  of  Bacon  that  “He 
that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much,”  I  will 
endeavour  to  reply  to  your  correspondent,  “  Corps” 
(p.  412),  who  wishes  to  know  when  he  should  sow  the 
above,  that  he  may  have  them  fit  for  exhibition  on 
July  16th.  “Corps  ”  should  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
standard  of  excellence  displayed  in  previous  seasons, 
and  to  calculate  what  the  chances  of  success  may  be  ; 
but  I  may  promise  that  much  more  depends  on  the  cul¬ 
tivation  than  in  timing  the  seed  sowing.  Taking  them 
in  the  order  named,  of  Balsams  he  should  procure  seeds 
of  a  good  strain,  and  sow  them  thinly  in  a  shallow  pan 
in  the  first  week  of  April,  placing  the  pan  in  a  frame 
on  a  brisk  hot-bed  of  fermenting  material,  where 
the  seed  will  soon  germinate.  Pot  off  singly  into  60’s 
when  large  enough,  potting  them  deep  so  that  the 
cotyledons  or  seed-leaves  stand  just  above  the  soil,  and 
then  return  them  to  the  frame  until  they  are  nicely 
established.  I  usually  allow  them  to  open  a  few  flowers 
when  they  are  in  6-in.  pots,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge 
which  are  best  worth  potting-on  —  some  are  sure  to 
produce  single  blooms — as  well  as  to  procure  diversity 
of  colour.  Balsams  like  a  rich  soil,  light  and  deep 
potting  ;  the  roots  are  thus  enabled  to  run  freely,  and 
by  placing  them  well  down  at  each  shift  legginess  is 
prevented. 

Cockscombs  should  be  sown  about  the  same  time  ; 
they  are  lovers  of  heat,  both  top  and  bottom,  and 


succeed  with  much  the  same  treatment.  A  good 
strain  is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  large  “combs.” 
It  is  preferable  to  keep  them  in  60’s  until  they  show 
the  “combs,”  but  afterwards  push  them  along  rapidly. 
They  can  be  placed  in  a  cooler  temperature,  and  shaded 
when  fully  developed  ;  very  careful  watering  is  then 
necessary,  especially  if  potted  deep  to  make  them 
dwarf.  Melons  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of 
April,  and  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  all  one’s  eggs 
in  the  same  basket,  variety  is  essential.  Some  sorts 
come  in  quicker  than  others,  but  much  depends  on  the 
weather  and  the  amount  of  sunshine  we  may  be  blessed 
with  in  1890.—  Geo.  Potts,  Junr.,  Flmside  Gardens, 
Northiam. 

- -KUO - 

A  GAY  CONSERVATORY’:  HOW 

TO  MAINTAIN  IT. 

(Concluded from,  p.  407). 

Autumn. 

The  dark  green  summer,  with  its  massive  hues, 
Fades  into  autumn’s  tincture  manifold  ; 

A  gorgeous  garniture  of  fire  and  gold 
The  high  slope  of  the  Ferny  hill  indues. 

Hartley  Coleridge. 

The  season  of  the  “fall  of  the  leaf”  having  arrived, 
and  occasional  heavy  rains  and  high  winds,  its  con¬ 
comitants,  being  more  or  less  frequent,  those  plants 
which  have  been  luxuriating  in  the  late  high  temper¬ 
ature  must  now  be  got  under  glass.  Before  accomplishing 
this,  all  pots  and  plants  should  be  examined,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  their  condition,  the  former  receiving 
a  good  wholesome  scrubbing,  and  the  latter  thoroughly 
expunged  of  any  insect  pests  which  may  have  gathered 
round  them  during  their  open-air  experience  ;  and  this 
not  only  from  a  prudential  point  of  view,  but  from  an 
economical  one  also,  as  the  plants  will  soon  express 
their  gratitude  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  a 
perfect  look  of  health,  glossy  leaves,  and  beauteous 
flowers. 

Soft-wooded  Plants. — The  flower  of  the  season  par 
excellence  is  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  although  I  have 
placed  it  here  amongst  the  so/t-wooded  subjects,  it 
should,  indeed,  have  hard  or  well-ripened  shoots  to 
enable  it  to  produce  those  large,  symmetrical,  and  well- 
balanced  blooms  which  are  the  aim  and  pride  of  our 
champion  growers. 

Without  the  Chrysanthemum,  in  fact,  our  houses 
would  look  dull  indeed,  and  although  there  are  other 
plants  in  great  variety,  yet  with  most  of  us  the 
“autumn  queen”  is  an  absolute  necessity,  a  veritable 
sine  qua  non.  If  large  flowers  are  not  required,  nice, 
clean,  healthy,  spring-struck  specimens  which  have  been 
pinched  once  or  twice  during  the  summer,  will  make 
admirable  subjects  for  conservatory  decoration.  And 
I  think,  in  addition  to  the  large-flowering  varieties, 
Pompons  and  singles  may  be  used  with  enhanced 
effect.  All  flowers  depend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
upon  their  association  with  other  plants  or  flowers,  for 
the  inherent  charms  which  each  and  all  possess,  and 
unless  some  taste  is  manifested  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  things,  much  of  their  grace  and  intrinsic  merit 
will  assuredly  be  destroyed. 

In  a  house  of  mixed  plants  the  temperature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  45°  ;  ventilation  must 
receive  intelligent  attention ;  and  a  moist  stagnant 
atmosphere  must  be  avoided.  All  extremes  should  be 
guarded  against,  as  the  converse  of  the  above  would  be 
equally  destructive.  Adopt  therefore  the  happy  medium, 
and  maintain  a  cool  and  genial  one. 

Under  this  heading  the  zonal  Pelargoniums,  spring- 
struck  Fuchsias,  Salvia  splendens,  Chinese  Primulas, 
Tree  Carnations,  Sedurn  spectabile,  &c.,  &c.,  must 
perforce  be  included.  Of  zonals  it  may  be  remarked 
that  for  blooming  at  this  period  special  preparation  is 
incumbent  during  the  summer  months.  Cuttings 
struck  in  the  early  days  of  the  year  should  be  potted 
on  and  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  Sol’s  rays.  All 
disposition  to  flower  should  be  prudently  suppressed, 
and  if  the  plants  show  a  tendency  to  become  tall,  they 
should  be  checked  by  pinching.  All  flower  stems 
must  be  taken  off  as  they  appear,  and  the  pots  placed 
out  of  doors  on  a  hard  bottom  of  coal-ashes  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun.  Treated  thus  the  wood  will 
maturate,  and  cousequently  be  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  to  produce  fine  blooms.  Tree  Carnations  and 
Sedum  spectabile,  or  the  rosy  Stonecrop,  may  be 
similarly  treated  ;  but  Fuchsias,  Primulas  aud  Salvias 
wi  1  suggest  a  different  modus  operandi. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — Camellias,  Citrons,  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  &c.,must  now  be  got  under  cover,  and 
the  attention  here  required  is  principally  one  of  clean¬ 
liness. 


Bulbous  Plants  will  comprise  such  things  as  Vallotas, 
Cyclamens,  Begonias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  &e.,  each  and 
all  of  which  are  capable  of  producing  a  fine  effect. 

Climbers.  —  Passiflora  racemosa,  Tacsonia  Yan 
Yolxemi,  and  Plumbago  capensis,  are  all  fine  things  in 
their  way,  and  go  to  augment  the  general  effect  of  the 
conservatory  by  reason  of  their  long  pendulous  arms  or 
branches. 

Foliage  Plants. — These  will  bring  up  and  make  the 
sum  total  of  our  lists  sufficiently  formidable.  Anyhow, 
we  cannot  dispense  with  such  elegant  vegetable  forms  ; 
therefore,  one  is  constrained  to  quote  Acacia  lophantha, 
Dracsenas,  Grevillea  robusta,  Asparagus  plumosus, 
Ferns  and  Palms  in  variety,  which,  with  others  of  cha¬ 
racteristic  foliage,  are  necessary  to  tone  down  the  more 
brilliant  hues  of  Flora’s  queen. 

A  caution  may  here  be  administered,  which  is  that 
flowers  coming  into  bloom  will  require  more  water  for 
the  elaboration  of  their  swelling  buds  than  those  which 
are  going  out,  or  past  their  meridian  and  on  the  wane. 
Hence  some  little  judgment  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  them. 

Winter. 

0  Spring  return!  return  auspicious  May! 

But  sad  will  be  thy  coming,  and  forlorn, 

If  she  return  not  with  thy  cheering  ray, 

Who  from  these  shades  is  gone,  gone  far  away. 

William  Lisle  Bowles. 

We  have  arrived  now  at  a  period,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  the  conservatory  will, 
or  should  now,  present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
wintry  aspect  of  Dame  Nature  outside,  who,  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  means  of  regeneration,  sits  sulky 
and  stagnant,  arvaiting  a  more  congenial  influx  of 
warmer  weather. 

A  little  cire  and  attention  is  all  that  is  required  to 
manipulate  the  plants  which  are  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  the  trouble  involved  during  the  preparatory 
period  will  now  give  such  brilliant  results,  as,  by 
comparison,  are  not  to  be  obtained  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year. 

Soft-wooded  Plants. — Chrysanthemums  will  still 
exhibit  a  few  welcome  blossoms,  especially  if  the  plants 
were  struck  iu  spring,  potted  on,  and  stopped  with  a 
view  to  quantity  rather  than  quality  of  flowers. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  will  be  a  great  feature  if  the 
requisite  attention  has  been  accorded  them  during  the 
summer  months.  This  treatment  consists  in  potting  on, 
pinching  back,  and  denuding  them  of  all  flower  buds 
until  September,  when  they  should  be  housed,  and 
introduced  to  the  conservatory  after  the  main  batch  of 
Chrysanthemums  have  done  their  duty.  Primulas  are 
indispensable,  and  should  help  to  make  the  house  gay 
and  interesting.  Seed  of  these  may,  for  succession, 
be  sown  in  March,  April  aud  May.  Cinerarias  are 
also  a  desideratum,  and  require  much  the  same  cultural 
details  as  the  Chinese  Primrose.  A  few  pots  of 
Russian  Violets  may  be  used  with  much  effect,  as 
regards  their  odoriferous  properties. 

Hard-wooded  Plants. — Amongst  this  class  of  plants 
the  Camellia  stands  unrivalled,  and  then  follow  in 
rapid  succession  Azaleas  (both  the  Indian  and  Ghent 
sections),  Epacris,  Pimeleas,  Genistas,  Deutzias,  &c., 
&c.,  until,  with  hard- wooded  plants  alone,  the  conser¬ 
vatory  might  be  rendered  independent  of  all  other 
sections  of  floriculture. 

Bulbous  Plants. — We  cannot,  however,  dispense 
with  these  beautiful  subjects,  as,  apart  from  the  sim¬ 
plicity  with  which  they  can  be  made  to  produce  their 
lovely  hues,  they  are  ever  welcome  on  account  of  their 
refreshing  sweetness  and  intrinsic  merits.  Hyacinths, 
Dutch  and  Roman;  Narcissus,  in  endless  variety; 
Tulips,  Seillas,  Cyclamens,  Freesias,  and  such  things 
as  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Solomon’s  Seal,  go  to  make 
up  plenty  of  material,  of  a  floral  kind,  to  pick  and 
choose  from. 

Foliage  Plants. — As  if  there  were  not  enough  of  other 
plants,  mention  may  be  made  of  Begonia  metallica, 
Grevillea  robusta,  Ficus  elastica  and  its  beautiful 
variegated  form,  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  Palms  in 
variety,  Ferns,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  these  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  general 
display. 

The  production  of  floral  matter  during  the  dull  dead 
season  of  the  year  is  mainly  one  of  capital,  enterprise, 
and  cultural  skill.  Given  these  desirable  aids  to 
gardening,  taste  and  artistic  arrangement  will  complete 
the  rest,  and  thus  may  the  most  diverse  of  plants  be 
brought  together,  and  focussed,  as  it  were,  into  one 
beautiful  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness. 

A  selection  only  of  many  good  things  here  enumerated 
will,  with  forethought  and  intelligent  culture,  most 
certainly  contribute  to  bring  about  a  floral  picture  of 
the  most  permanent,  if  of  the  most  kaleidoscopic 
description. — C.  B.  Green. 
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The  Rev.  G.  Jeans  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Florists’  Flowers. — VII. 

“To  conclude  the  subject  of  Form  or  Shape,  we  come, 
lastly,  to  treat  of  it  as  subservient  to  an  ulterior 
purpose — to  set  off  to  greater  advantage  some  other 
means  of  beauty.  This  is  a  large,  rather  than  a 
difficult  branch,  requiring  more  a  copious  induction  of 
particulars,  than  the  announcement  and  establishment 
of  any  fresh  general  principles.  Whatever  can  be 
correctly  said  upon  the  subject,  will  be  found  to 
depend  on  some  of  those  principles  that  have  been  laid 
down  before.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  here  attempt  any 
such  extended  induction,  but  confine  my  observations 
within  as  narrow  a  space  as  will  suffice  to  explain  the 
mode  of  their  application. 

“With  respect  to  the  general  forms  of  flowers, 
different  shapes  are  best  suited  to  different  purposes. 
The  cup-edged  or  rose-leaved  petal,  elegant  as  it  is, 
is  unsuited  to  show  the  colours  of  the  Polyanthus,  the 
Auricula,  or  the  disked  Cineraria,  though  it  enhances 
the  beauty  of  the  Carnation,  the  Picotee,  and  the 
Pink.  The  flat  surface  will  not  effectively  display  the 
markings  of  such  as  are  equally  painted  on  both 
surfaces,  as  the  Tulip  ;  nor  will  the  hollow  cup,  so 
admired  in  that  flower,  suffice  to  bring  the  single 
Toppy  or  Pseony,  with  all  its  glowing  colours,  into 
favour  with  the  fastidious.  Regard  must  be  had  to 
the  mode  of  colour,  before  a  decision  can  be  pronounced 
on  the  form  most  available  for  its  display.  The  most 
perfect  is  when  the  flower  is  calculated  to  produce  both 
a  general  effect  as  a  whole,  and  likewise  to  attract 
observation  to  its  several  parts.  In  this  respect,  I 
imagine,  the  first  place  must  be  conceded,  without  a 
rival,  to  the  Tulip,  and  the  second  probably  to  the 
Orchids.  Nor  does  this  prejudice  the  popular  claim 
for  the  Rose,  a  claim  in  which  I  cordially  join,  to  be 
the  queen  of  flowers.  The  Rose  has  too  many  and  too 
solid  attractions  to  fear  giving  other  flowers  their  due 
meed  of  superiority  in  particular  points  over  itself. 
But  the  Rose  is  essentially  a  self-coloured  flower, 
though  there  are  some  departures  from  this  rule,  and 
for  the  most  part  with  little  improvement.  And  it  is 
rather  ail  encomium  upon,  than  a  disparagement  of  its 
merits,  that  having  to.  contend  at  a  disadvantage,  it 
wins  for  itself  the  highest  place  in  our  esteem.  The 
Auricula,  the  Pelargonium,  and  perhaps  the  Carnation, 
present  more  of  a  picture,*  and  have  more  properties 
or  points  that  conduce  to  excellence  than  the  Rose. 

“  Were  there  any  flower  the  colours  of  which  are 
disposed  with  as  minute  a  reference  to  mutual  position 
as  those  of  a  picture,  no  doubt  a  perfectly  flat  surface 
would  be  best.  And  although  making  no  such  pre¬ 
tentions  to  accuracy,  the  Auricula  is  impatient  ot  any 
other  form,  because  the  relative  proportions  of  its 
primary  sub-divisions,  which  proportions  are  its  prin¬ 
cipal  characteristic,  are  injured  or  lost  without  it.  The 
Polyanthus  and  the  party-coloured  varieties  of  Cine¬ 
raria  would  suffer  in  the  same  way,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
The  colours  of  flowers,  however,  are  beautiful  by  a 
higher  than  the  painter’s  rule,  and  when  in  their 
utmost  regularity  disdain  the  servile  trammels  of  man’s 
imitative  art.  Themselves  and  their  purposes  are 
alike  original,  and  not  by  copy  ;  and  display  their 
Maker’s  praise  as  much  in  what,  to  a  superficial 
observer,  would  appear  their  imperfections,  as  in  what 
are  called  their  highest  perfections.  And  therefore  the 
forms  on  which  their  beauties  can  be  inscribed  with 
effect  are  not  so  limited. 

“I  have  before  observed  that,  theoretically,  a  globe 
would  be  initself  the  most  perfect  form, considered  simply 
as  a  figure  ;  and  the  same  will  apply,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  as  a  surface  for  the  reflection  of  colour.  Yet  if 
a  globe  were  formed  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the 
convex  edges  of  many  petals,  as  in  some  of  the  Ranun- 
eulacefe  or  the  Amaranthus,  it  would  not  answer  our 
ideas  of  a  flower,  the  essence  of  which  is  expansion  or 
opening  out,  which,  indeed,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ‘petal.’  It  would,  therefore,  be  out  of  the 
question  for  single  flowers  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  casual 
arching-over  of  its  petals  in  the  resemblance  of  a  globe, 
which  takes  plape  in  some  long-cupped  varieties  of  the 
Tulip,  is  a  great  dissight. 

“  The  section  of  a  globe,  as  in  a  well-shaped  Tulip, 
offers  the  next  greatest  amount  of  advantages,  and  one 
of  the  charms  of  that  magnificent  flower  is  owing  to 
its  mathematically  perfect  form  ;  and  in  the  recent 

*The  Pansy  does ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  expose  a  truth  to 
ridicule,  by  appearing  to  compare  the  Pansy  to  the  Rose. 


[1819]  controversy  about  its  exact  proportions,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  all  eventually  agreeing  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  assert  that  it  ought  to  be  half  a  globe, 
because,  if  it  be  less,  in  the  same  degree  that  it  falls 
short  of  a  hemisphere  does,  it  lose  the  globular,  which 
is  its  higher  character,  and  approach  the  idea  of  a  plane 
surface  with  cupped  edges — a  form  actually  assumed  by 
some  Tulips  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  day,  after  they  have 
been  some  time  in  flower  ;  and  if  it  be  greater,  in  the 
same  degree  that  it  exceeds  a  hemisphere  does  it  fall 
short  of  its  just  expansion,  both  in  appearance  and 
effect.  For  the  half  of  a  hollow  globe,  of  the  size  of  a 
Tulip,  presents  a  sufficiently  level  surface  for  the  most 
delicate  floral  markings  to  be  perceived  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  this  flower,  which  is  painted  on  each  surface, 
enables  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  to  be  seen  at  the 
same  time.  Hence  it  is  the  most  effective  form  of  any. 

“  Another  way  in  which  an  adventitious  magnitude 
is  produced  is  when  the  lines  both  of  form  and  colour 
are  parallel,  instead  of  crossing  each  other,  and  both 
run  outwards  (that  is,  towards  infinity)  without  a  stop. 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  singular  difference  of 
effect  produced  by  the  three  florists’  species  of 
Dianthus, — the  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Pink.  Which¬ 
ever  may  be  the  favourite,  none,  I  think,  will  deny 
that  all  the  grandeur  belongs  to  the  Carnation.  The 
reason  of  this,  though  not  obvious,  is  quite  intelligible, 
and  arises  (to  compare  small  things  with  great)  from  the 
same  difference  of  principle  that  separates  Gothic 
architecture  from  Classical — the  principle  of  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  of  horizontal  lines.  The  stripes  of  the 
Carnation  are  disposed  longitudinally,  the  same  way 
with  the  length  of  the  petal,  and  are  not  terminated 
by  any  visible  end.  They  run  out,  as  it  were,  and  lose 
themselves  in  a  space.  The  lacing  on  the  petal  of  a 
Picotee  or  a  Pink  is  stopped  by  its  adjoining  one,  and 
it  is  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  petal  ;  it  forms  a 
visible  termination  both  to  the  flower  and  to  its  colours. 
Hence  a  Pink,  often  as  large  as  the  largest  Carnation, 
will  necessarily  appear  small  and  confined  in  comparison. 

“The  restricting  mode  of  colour,  however,  has  its 
advantages,  as  well  as  its  disadvantages.  For  the 
Carnation,  from  its  great  variety,  both  in  forms  and 
colours,  ought  to  be  the  prettiest  of  the  three ;  in 
which  quality,  I  believe,  most  of  my  fair  readers 
would  be  disposed  to  place  it  where  I  should  myself, 
as  the  last  instead  of  the  first.  There  is  a 
sort  of  masculine  character  imparted  to  it  by  its  con¬ 
centrated  efforts  towards  magnitude,  which  impairs  its 
delicacy.  It  is  this  direction  of  the  lines  of  colour  in 
the  Picotee  which  make  what  are  called  *  bars  ’  a 
disfigurement,  a  sentence  which  many  denounce  as 
capricious  and  unreasonable,  not  considering  that  they 
are  transverse  to  the  lines  of  colour,  and  that  lines  at 
right  angles  are  necessarily  harsh. 

‘  ‘  The  ordinary  mode  in  which  the  petals  of  a  modern 
Pelargonium  are  disposed,  give  an  instance  of  another 
effect  imparted  to  a  system  of  colours  by  the  shape  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  laid.  The  two  larger  or 
upper  are  sometimes  called  back  petals,  not  because 
they  really  lie  farther  back  than  the  three  lower  ones, 
but  because  these  latter  are  commonly  thrown  straight 
forwards,  while  the  others  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
the  other  direction  and  to  reflex,  whereby  the  face 
of  the  flowers  is  thrown  upwards  and  forwards,  and  a 
character  of  forwardness  or  boldness  imparted  to  it,  the 
same  as  there  is  to  the  human  countenance  by  the  same 
position  ;  and  what  is  called  a  bold  flower,  is  one  in 
which  this  disposal  of  the  petals  is  more  than  ordinarily 
conspicuous. 

“  When  colour  is  only  effective  in  the  mass,  the  shape 
mostly  adapted  for  shewing  it  to  advantage  will  depend 
partly  on  the  natural  form  of  the  flower,  partly,  as  before 
observed,  on  its  size,  and  partly  on  the  brilliance,  or 
otherwise,  of  its  hue,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
whether  colour  or  shape  take  the  precedence. 

“In  the  subordinate  parts  of  a  flower,  as  the  single 
petal,  for  instance,  the  imbricated  form,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  drain-tile,  takes  off  from  the  stiff 
formality  of  the  Camellia  ;  and  the  quilled  petal  gives 
liveliness  and  grace  to  the  Chrysanthemum.  The  same 
form  detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  Aster,  because 
its  petals  are  so  narrow,  that  they  cannot  afford  the 
shrinking  of  size  it  occasions. 

“  Observations  of  this  kind  may  and  ought  to  be 
extended  to  some  considerable  minuteness  of  detail, 
but  as  they  are  only  applications  of  what  has  gone 
before,  they  will  not  require  me  to  draw  at  greater 
length  upon  the  kind  patience  of  your  readers. 

“The  other  origin  of  beauty  is  ColGur,  the  most 
obvious  source  of  our  varied,  pleasurable  impressions 
from  the  flower-garden,  and  on  which  therefore  the 
reader  may  not  unreasonably  fear  a  discussion  as  long 


as  that  which  has  gone  before.  Happily,  however,  in 
this  he  will  be  mistaken,  for  the  philosophic  or  constant 
elements  of  its  effectiveness,  to  which  I  am  here  con¬ 
fined,  are  few  ;  nor  is  it  intended  fully  to  discuss  these, 
for  a  reason  that  will  afterwards  be  adverted  to.  The 
observations  I  have  to  offer  will  class  themselves  under 
colours  in  general  as  such,  and  on  the  juxtaposition  of 
two  or  more  on  the  same  grounds. 

“  1.  With  regard  to  colours  in  general,  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  one  before  another  arises,  for  the  most  part, 
from  causes  of  which  I  do  not  treat,  for  each  has, 
intrinsically,  an  equal  right  to  admiration.  Much 
belongs  to  individual  taste,  much  to  accidental  circum¬ 
stance,  such  as  rarity,  and  these,  as  not  reducible  to 
rule,  are  beside  the  present  purpose.  A  blue  Dahlia, 
or  a  scarlet  Pelargonium,  may  be  worth  a  hundred 
guineas,  but  the  value  is  accidental,  not  essential,  and 
belongs  to  the  philosophy,  not  of  the  flower,  but  of 
man.  There  are,  however,  a  few  intrinsic  qualities, 
according  to  which  colour  seems  necessarily  effective, 
or  the  contrary.  I  shall  mention  but  two,  applicable 
equally,  whether  the  flower  in  which  they  are  found  is 
self  or  party-coloured. 

“The  first  is  Brightness,  by  which  I  mean  neither 
a  higher  nor  a  deeper  tint,  the  value  of  which  is  purely 
conventional  and  a  matter  of  taste,  but  the  opposite  to 
the  flat  and  washy  appearance  often  seen  in  petals  of  thin 
substance,  as  if  it  were  fading,  and  somewhat  similar 
to  what  in  art  would  arise  from  a  too  thin  coat  of 
paint.  Possibly  it  may  sometimes  be  connected  with 
the  epidermis  alone  being  the  seat  of  colour,  because 
if  you  look  closely  into  the  bell  of  a  good  light  blue 
Hyacinth,  the  colour,  however  light,  will  appear  to 
penetrate  the  entire  fleshy  substance  of  the  petal,  and 
will  be  as  bright  and  lively  as  the  deepest  tint  could  be. 
All  the  rays  of  its  colours  are  reflected  back  to  the  eye, 
and  not  absorbed  and  lost,  as  many  of  them  are,  in  the 
dull,  thin,  and  watery  colour  of  some  of  the  old  (not 
Chinese)  Hollyhocks  of  twenty  years  ago.  Byblcemen 
Tulips,  when  narrowly  examined,  are  seldom  entirely 
free  from  this  fault. 

“The  other  quality  is  Distinctness,  by  which  term  I 
mean,  not  the  impossibility  of  mistaking  at  first  si»ht 
whether  the  colour  in  question  be  a  blue  or  a  violet,  a 
rose  or  a  pink  (for,  on  the  contrary,  I  thin’k  such  in¬ 
describable  shades  of  colour  as  are  best  to  be  found  in 
the  Rose  form  one  of  the  highest  charms  of  that  peerless 
monarch  of  the  garden),  but  such  an  individual  (may  I 
use  the  word  idiosyncratic*  ?)  distinctness,  as  when  once 
well  seen  and  felt  will  ensure  its  being  distinguished 
from  others.  Without  this,  it  would  be  equally  im¬ 
possible  to  discriminate  between  2, 000  varieties,  and 
useless  to  cultivate  them,  for  a  colour  that  excites  no 
corresponding  and  pleasurable  idea  is  worthless.  Yet 
colours  of  this  objectionable  and  meaningless  kind 
are  not  uncommon,  and  often  partially  intrude  into 
some  of  our  best  varieties,  as  in  the  Catafalque  Tulip, 
and  others  —as  if  for  a  stimulus  to  the  raiser  still  to 
press  on  for  something  nearer  his  idea  of  perfection. 
Seedling  or  breeder  Tulips  often  are  of  a  hue  that 
seems  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a  colour,  but  rather  as  a 
negatation  of  colour.  ‘Foxy’  Auriculas  and  Polyan¬ 
thuses  are  of  this  class.’’ 


Carnations  from  Seed. 

Although  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  will  germinate 
very  freely,  and  make  strong  plants  if  wintered  in  a 
frame  to  plant  out  in  the  spring,  yet  it  does  seem  as 
if  in  many  cases  the  result  is  to  produce  bloom  at  the 
expense  of  grass  or  shoots,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
easy  to  perpetuate  them.  The  fact  is  undoubtedly 
true  of  many  seedlings  of  a  superior  nature,  just  as  it  is 
of  many  that  are  inferior.  If  plants  be  wanted  chiefly 
to  produce  flowers,  either  for  cutting  from  or  to  give  a 
fine  effect  in  the  borders,  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
autumn  by  all  means.  I  have  seen  plants  so  raised 
producing  the  second  year  fully  fifty  stems,  and  literally 
hundreds  of  flowers. 

When  it  is  purposed  to  propagate  by  layers  it  is  wiser 
to  sow  seed  in  the  spring,  plant  out  in  June,  and  thus 
get  plants  less  strong,  but  not  so  floriferous  as  the 
earlier  sowing  produces,  and  carrying  plenty  of  grass. 
The  sowing  in  the  autumn  does  not  of  necessity  cause 
the  plants  to  bloom  before  the  second  year,  but  they 
are  much  stronger  than  results  from  spring  sowings. 
Still  farther,  the  young  plants  can  be  put  out  into  the 
open  ground  in  April,  and  the  two  months’  growth  thus 
obtained  is  of  the  greatest  moment. 

Carnation  and  Pink  seed  germinates  as  freely 
in  a  cold  house  or  frame  if  sown  now  as  Sweet 

*  Peculiar  to  its  own  composition, 
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William,  and  I  think  it  is  better  when  so  raised  than 
when  grown  on  in  heat.  As  a  rule  I  hold  it  is  better 
to  raise  all  seeds  which  do  not  require  heat  to  ger¬ 
minate  them  in  a  cool  temperature,  because  the  later 
growth  is  more  robust.  Of  course  this  remark  applies 
to  seeds  of  hardy  plants,  and  not  to  very  tender  plants. 
— D.  B. 

Classification  of  the  Carnation. 

In  my  paper  on  pages  34  and  35  of  our  annual  report, 
quoted  from  the  Gardeners’  Magazine  of  January  11th, 

I  have  given  my  reasons  for  the  note  appended  to  the 
yellow  ground  section  in  our  last  schedule  of  prizes,  and 
the  objections,  as  they  appear  to  me,  lying  against  the 
existing  system  followed  in  the  case  of  the  white  ground 
Picotee. 

“Colour  being  the  rule  of  selection,  we  reject  arbi¬ 
trarily  and  barbarously,  in  the  case  of  the  Picotee,  every 
hue  or  combination  of  hues  not  distinctly  either  a  red, 
or  purple,  or  salmon,  pink,  or  rose.  And,  sub-dividing 
the  colours  into  heavy  edged  and  light  edged  sections, 
we  leave  out  in  the  cold,  and  make  of  no  account,  the 
whole  of  the  medium  or  feather  edged  varieties  ;  that 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  single 
bloom  classes. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
to  threaten,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
tended,  yet  more  undesirable 
results.  Fifty  years  since 
we  had  two  classes  in 
Picotees  for  single  blooms. 

We  now  have  six,  and  I 
observe,  from  the  copy  of 
the  schedule  of  prizes  sent 
me,  our  friends  of  the 
National  Carnation  Society 
extend  it  to  eight,  with¬ 
out,  however,  covering  the 
objection  I  have  referred  to 
as  the  medium  edged  class, 
or  including  every  hue  or 
combination  of  hues  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  flower.  Best¬ 
ing  upon  colour  it  is  ex¬ 
clusive,  and  unless  we  are  to 
set  up  classes  for  every  hue 
and  shade  of  colour,  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  will 
ever  remain  so. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in 
the  case  of  the  white-ground 
Picotees,  to  rest  the  division 
upon  the  breadth  of  the 
marginal  colour — an  easily 
understood  and  perfectly 
feasible  arrangement  in  the 
case  of  the  curvilinear 
edged  flowers,  and  drop¬ 
ping  all  requirement  as  to 
colour  —to  offer  prizes  in 
three  divisions :  1,  broad- 

edged  ;  2,  medium-edged  ; 

3,  light-edged.  We  may 
thus  do  away  with  the  re¬ 
proach  of  hard  and  fast  lines 
of  exclusion,  sometimes,  and 
in  this  case  justly,  as  it  appears  to  me,  laid  against  us, 
and  adopt  a  rule  which,  whilst  allowing  every  hue  or 
combination  of  hues  in  the  flower  to  be  brought  forward, 
would  require  the  selection  not  to  depend  upon  the 
preference  of  individuals  for  particular  colours  or 
shades  of  colour — a  subject  upon  which  tastes  may 
legitimately  differ  —but  upon  well  defined  and  well 
understood  intrinsic  merits. 

Of  course,  this  proposition  touches  only  the  curvi¬ 
linear  edged  flowers.  Longitudinal  markings  rest  upon 
a  very  different  principle  ;  therefore,  in  place  of  the 
regularity  of  marking  so  harmonious  in  the  curve,  we 
have  the  marvellous  variety  of  nature  for  our  guide. 

You  will  note  this  arrangement  brings  the  Picotee 
into  equality  with  the  two  other  most  advanced  sections 
of  the  Carnation — the  bizarres  and  flakes — each  having 
three  sub-divisions,  whilst  the  sections  less  advanced, 
the  seifs,  fancies,  and  yellow  grounds,  have  one  each  ; 
an  arrangement  fulfilling  every  practical  necessity. — 
E.  S.  Dodwell,  March  3rd. 

- -I* - 

Asplenium  nitens.  —  This  name  is  the  correct  one 
for  the  plant  grown  in  gardens  as  A.  macrophyllum. 
In  general  outline  and  features,  the  fronds  bear  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  A.  furcatum,  also  grown  under 
the  name  of  A.  prsemorsum  ;  but  the  plant  is  larger 
and  more  vigorous  in  every  way,  and  from  its  distinctly 
drooping  or  pendulous  habit  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  basket  work. 


OYSTERS  GROWING-  ON  TREES. 

Can  this  be  true  ?  Yes,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  am 
not  extracting  from  a  book  treating  on  plant  lore,  for 
the  sake  of  laying  before  your  readers  a  piece  of  the 
romance  of  flowers,  but  dealing  -with  a  statement  made 
in  all  honesty  by  a  traveller  who  has  just  returned 
from  Honduras.  He  states  :  “  I  had  often  heard  of 
Oysters  growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  on  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  whilst  in  Honduras,  Central 
America,  a  friend  of  mine  and  I  set  aside  one  day  to 
investigate  the  fact.  Our  dory — a  kind  of  boat — cut 
the  water  like  a  knife,  and  slipped  along  rapidly  and 
easily,  with  hardly  a  ripple  in  her  wake,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  we  had  left  the  sight  of  the  town,  with 
its  convent,  and  shipping,  and  soldiers’  barracks 
behind  us.  We  were  then  nearly  abreast  of  an  island 
called  Mono  Cave.  The  front  of  it  is  embowered  in 
graceful  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  the  back  part  trends  off 
into  swamp,  and  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
red  Mangrove.  The  Mangrove  tree  grows  in  either 
fresh  or  salt-water  swamps,  and  even  in  water  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.  deep.  The  limbs  of  the  trees  send  shoots  or  roots 
down  into  the  water,  and  thus  a  thicket  of  Mangroves 


is  a  matted  mass  of  trunks,  limbs  and  roots.  On  these 
trunks,  limbs  and  roots,  deep  down  under  the  surface 
of  the  water,  cling  bunches  of  Oysters,  and  thus  are 
found  the  Oyster  groves  I  had  heard  of.  The  leaves  of 
these  trees  are  of  a  beautiful  dark  green,  and  the  swamp 
islands,  from  a  distance,  look  like  fairy  bowers.  We 
pulled  our  dory  around  to  the  south  of  the  island,  but 
could  not  get  very  near,  as  we  were  scraping  bottom 
all  the  time.  We  passed  over  numerous  Oyster  beds 
whilst  doing  so,  and  with  an  ordinary  rake  which  had 
been  provided,  we  hauled  aboard  a  lot  of  Oysters. 
They  were  small  and  flat,  and  the  shell  looked  more 
like  a  flat  clam  than  an  oyster.  But  the  inside  tasted 
all  right,  and  our  boatman  swallowed  that  down  with 
a  relish.” 

The  Mangrove  or  Mangrove  Fig  is  Rhizophora 
Mangle,  and  is  found  in  low  marshy  places  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  of  all  tropical  countries.  Mangrove  bogs  are 
certain  indicators  of  a  malarious  locality,  inasmuch  as 
they  prevent  the  escape  of  the  unhealthy  miasma.  On 
its  stem  and  under  the  roots  is  found  the  Crab  (Cancer 
uca),  which  is  considered  dangerous  to  eat,  because  it 
feeds  on  poisonous  herbs  ;  and  some  species  of  Oysters 
also  adhere  to  them,  giving  rise  to  the  fabulous  account 
of  this  mollusc  being  found  on  trees  as  a  fruit. 

The  fruit  of  the  Mangrove  germinates  in  a  cup  while 
hanging  on  the  tree  ;  it  is  said  to  be  sweet  and  edible, 
and  the  fermented  juice  made  into  a  kind  of  light  wine. 
— B.  D. 


THE  LATE  MR.  MAURICE 

YOUNG. 

In  our  last  issue  we  briefly  announced  the  death,  at 
WokiDg,  on  the  24th  ult.,  of  Mr.  Maurice  Young,  of 
the  Milford  Nurseries,  near  Godaiming,  aged  fifty-six 
years.  By  Mr.  Young’s  death  we  have  lost  one  of  the 
most  honourable  and  respected  members  of  the  English 
nursery  trade — a  man  who  possessed  many  good 
qualities  of  head  and  heart — a  thorough  master  of  his 
business,  and  one  who  loved  the  trees  and  plants  he 
grew  as  much  for  their  own  ornamental  and  useful 
qualities,  as  for  their  commercial  value  from  a 
nurseryman’s  point  of  view.  He  had  long  been  in 
ailing  health,  and  after  an  attack  of  influenza,  got  a 
chill  while  inspecting  the  progress  of  some  landscape 
work  he  was  carrying  out  in  Kent,  thac  brought  on  a 
relapse  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  caused 
his  death. 

Mr.  Maurice  Young  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William 
Young,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Penny, 
established  the  Milford  Nurseries  about  1820,  on  land 
belonging  to  Mr.  Philip  Barker  Webb,  the  celebrated 
botanist  and  traveller,  and  co-author  with  M.  Sabin 

Berthelot  of  the  Histoire 
Naturelle  dcs  Isles  Canaries, 
published  in  1835.  The 
partnership  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  long  duration, 
but  Mr.  Young  soon  made 
his  nurseries  famous  as  the 
first  English  home  of  many 
new  trees  and  plants,  chiefly 
collected  abroad  by  Mr. 
Webb,  and  which,  about  fifty 
years  ago,  were  frequently 
noticed  by  Loudon  in  his 
Gardeners'  Magazine.  Mr. 
William  Young  was  also  one 
of  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  Conifers  as 
objects  for  garden  adorn¬ 
ment  ;  as  his  son  after  him 
was  one  of  the  first  in  this 
country  to  go  largely  into  the 
cultivation  of  Japanese  plants 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Fifty 
years  ago  in  few  nurseries 
could  a  better  collection  of 
Coniferous  plants  have  been 
found  than  Mr.  William 
Young’s  ;  and  thirty  years 
later  the  same  might  also 
have  been  said  of  his 
son’s  collections  of  Japanese 
plants.  In  early  life  Mr. 
Maurice  Young  went  to 
Australia,  and  stayed  there 
for  some  two  or  three 
years,  returning  home  a 
few  years  before  his 
father’s  death,  in  the  spring 
of  1862,  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  business. 
At  that  time  the  nurseries 
contained  too  great  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  overgrown  stock 
to  be  profitable  to  the 
proprietor,  but  in  a  few  years  this  state  of  affairs  was 
altered,  and  a  young  thrifty  stock  of  the  rarest  trees 
and  shrubs  soon  brought  the  nurseries  into  high  repute 
again.  Besides  the  many  new  imported  plants  which 
were  from  time  to  time  sent  out  from  Milford,  some 
few  good  things  originated  there,  two  of  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  being  the  Golden  Chinese  Juniper, 
and  the  Weeping  Birch,  Betula  alba  pendula  Youngii, 
the  first  worked  tree  of  rvhich  is  well  known  to  all 
visitors  to  the  nursery.  In  the  deep  sandy  loam  of  the 
district,  American  and  Japanese  plants,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  grow  with  the  utmost 
luxuriance,  and  the  thrifty  character  of  the  stock, 
combined  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  cultivation, 
always  made  a  visit  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  real 
lover  of  beautiful  trees. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Young  entered  into  a  disastrous 
speculation,  outside  of  his  nursery  business,  which 
ultimately  brought  him  into  sore  financial  difficulties, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of,  but  from  which 
a  less  honest  and  straightforward  man  would  more 
quickly  have  cleared  himself.  In  the  great  misfortune 
which  befell  him,  he  had  the  sympathy  of  all  who 
knew  his  real  worth,  and  that  sympathy  is  no  less 
warmly  extended  to  his  widow  and  family  in  their 
bereavement. 
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We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  the  business  has  not 
been  lost  to  the  family,  arrangements  having  been 
made  whereby  it  will  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Young’s 
second  and  youngest  sons,  Herbert  and  Arthur, 
probably  under  the  stjde  and  title  of  Maurice  Young 
&  Sons,  while  the  eldest  sou,  William  Thomas,  will 
take  up  the  landscape  gardening  branch  of  the  business, 
which  his  father  had  for  some  years  practised  with 
much  success.  That  the  young  men  may  speedily 
retrieve  the  disasters  which  have  befallen  the  family, 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  the  hearty  wish  of  all  who 
know  the  circumstances  of  their  lamented  father’s  sad 
misfortunes. 

- »>£<* - 

PERIVILLE. 

The  number  of  town  gardens  that  have  been  transformed 
into  Orchid-growing  establishments  in  the  metropolis  is 
great,  and  although  individually  of  small  extent,  as  a 
rule,  they  really  constitute  a  multufn  in  parvo,  both 
as  to  the  number  of  subjects  cultivated,  and  their 
actual  value.  Another  aspect  presenting  itself  is  the 
wonderful  amount  of  success  attending  the  cultivation 
of  Orchids  in  such  gardens,  notwithstanding  their  being 
fully  within  the  influence  of  the  smoke  and  fog  of  the 
metropolis,  which  is  of  increasing  intensity  and 
frequency  from  year  to  year. 

Periville,  at  Highbury  New  Park,  N.,  comes,  of  course, 
within  these  influences  ;  but  notwithstanding, 
Mr.  Larkins  has  collected  together  within  the  last 
few  years  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids  of  increasing 
importance.  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  and  others 
requiring  similar  treatment  as  to  temperature  and 
culture  form  the  bulk  of  the  kinds  collected  together, 
but  not  exclusively  so.  At  present  the  finest  display  is 
produced  by  the  Odontoglossums,  but  the  Cattleyas  are 
preparing  to  make  a  fine  display  later  on  by  throwing 
up  numerous  sheaths. 

The  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  are  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  high  standard  of 
merit  judged  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  sepals  and 
petals.  One  beautiful  form  is  a  delicate  blush,  while 
0.  e.  Pacho  variety,  from  Pacho,  Colombia,  is  pure 
white  with  the  exception  of  one  spot  on  the  sepals  and 
a  golden  yellow  disc  on  the  lip.  We  noted  another  very 
interesting  variety  which  had  the  margins  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  inrolled  at  the  margins,  and  a  narrow  brown 
lacing  on  the  margin  of  the  lip,  giving  to  the  whole  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  flower  of  Narcissus  poeticus. 
A  large  number  of  specimens  of  0.  triumphans  are  also 
in  flower,  and  show  great  variation.  A  handsomely 
spotted  variety  was  also  notable  for  its  broad,  deeply 
toothed  petals,  whereas  they  are  usually  nearly  or  quite 
entire  in  the  type.  0.  t.  Larkin’s  var.  is  equally 
distinct  and  beautiful.  Here  the  blotches  are  few, 
large,  and  deep  chocolate-brown.  That  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lip  is  sharply  defined  from  the  basal 
half,  which  is  of  a  golden  yellow.  Other  species  are 
0.  Rossii  majus,  in  variety,  and  of  high  quality  ;  0.  tri- 
pudians,  0.  gloriosum,  0.  Coradinei  superbum,  which 
latter  is  notable  for  the  number  of  reddish-brown 
blotches  on  the  basal  half  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 
The  flowers  of  0.  Cervantesi  rubrum  are  of  a  beautiful 
rose-pink  all  over,  besides  the  usual  transverse  banding 
at  the  base,  but  are  even  darker  when  they  first 
expand.  The  leaves  of  0.  C.  variegatum  have  a  broad 
but  irregular  creamy  white  margin,  a  very  unusual 
thing  amongst  Orchids. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  best  Oncidiums  are  grown 
here,  including  0.  serratum,  which  has  been  flowering 
for  seven  weeks  past.  The  flower  stem  attained  a 
length  of  12  ft.,  and  produced  twenty-two  flowers, 
which  are  notable  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  petals  are  infolded  over  the  lip  and  serrated  at 
their  margins.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  are 
much  undulated  and  crisped  at  the  margin,  adding 
greatly  to  the  interesting  character  of  the  flower.  0. 
sarcodes,  with  a  flower  stem  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  long,  bore 
ninety-three  flowers  last  year,  and  now  gives  greater 
promise.  0.  pubes  is  a  grand  sight,  bearing  474  flowers 
on  a  scape  3|  ft.  high.  The  Butterfly  (0.  Papilio),  and 
its  near  ally,  0.  Krameri,  also  lend  their  influence  in 
beautifying  the  Cattleya  house.  Possibly  the  finest 
form  of  the  latter  we  have  seen  is  here.  The  petals  are 
densely  blotched  with  intense  orange,  while  the  lip  has 
a  broad  margin  of  the  same  brilliant  hue.  The  petals 
and  upper  sepal  are  of  an  intense  purple-brown.  0. 
ampliatum  majus  and  0.  Reiehenheimii  were  notable 
for  the  great  vigour  of  their  scapes  and  pseudo-bulbs. 

There  is  also  a  fine  form  of  Pilumna  nobilis.  Cattleya 
intermedia  superba,  a  very  dark  form,  flowered  twice  in 
eight  months,  and  C.  superba  splendens  had  eight 
spikes  ;  both  were  imported  pieces.  The  pure  white 


Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  also  finds  a  happy  home  here. 
The  large  yellow  Tulip-like  flowers  of  Anguloa  Clowesii 
were  pushing  up  ;  and  the  attractive  flowers  of  Den- 
drobium  Findleyanum  were  conspicuous  close  by.  In 
all  the  houses  the  Orchids  presented  a  clean  and  healthy 
appearance,  silently  testifying  to  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Cr  Rann,  upon  his 
favourites. 

- - 

CELERY  CULTIVATION. 

In  many  gardening  establishments — chiefly,  perhaps, 
those  that  are  presided  over  by  old  practitioners — it  is 
usual  to  find  that  they  have  certain  landmarks,  as  it 
were,  in  the  shape  of  races,  fairs  or  fetes,  when  crops 
should  either  be  sown  or  gathered,  and  probably  it  is 
the  custom  in  many  gardens  to  dig  the  first  Celery  on 
the  first  day  of  partridge  shooting.  I  have  at  least 
known  it  so,  and  where  such  is  required,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  sow  seed  according  to  the  quantity  needed 
for  the  earliest  batch.  Fill  a  pan  or  shallow  box  with 
light  loamy  soil  that  has  been  run  through  a  sieve, 
placing  the  coarser  material  in  the  bottom  for  drainage 
over  the  crocks  ;  avoid  sowing  the  seed  too  thickly,  and 
cover  slightly  with  fine  soil.  It  is  preferable  to  give  the 
soil  a  good  soaking  of  water  before  sowing  the  seed. 
If  the  pan  or  box  can  be  placed  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  so 
much  the  better,  for  germination  will  be  quicker  and 
more  sure  than  if  placed  in  a  heated  structure.  "When 
the  seed  is  nicely  up  it  should  be  removed  to  a  shelf 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  warm-house  for  a  time,  so  as  to 
gradually  inure  the  little  plants  to  cooler  quarters. 

As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  the  earliest  batch 
should  be  pricked  off,  about  3  ins.  apart,  on  a  slight  hot. 
bed  covered  with  fine  rich  soil,  pressed  down  rather 
firm  to  a  depth  of  2  ins.,  under  which  should  be  placed 
— on  the  top  of  the  slight  fermenting  material — 2  ins. 
or  3  ins.  of  good  rotten  manure.  After  the  soil  has 
become  warmed  dibble  in  the  seedlings,  water  them 
through  a  fine  rose,  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine. 
Keep  them  close  until  they  have  got  root-hold,  after 
which  air  must  be  given  when  the  weather  is  favourable, 
the  light  being  removed  altogether  when  planting 
time  approaches,  as  the  aim  should  be  to  keep  the 
plants  stocky  until  they  are  fit  to  plant  out.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  the  plants  are 
large  enough,  transplant  in  the  trenches,  as  Celery 
in  many  cases  is  spoiled  through  remaining  too  long  in 
the  bed.  The  plants  grow  apace,  and  very  soon  draw 
one  another  upwards  like  a  plantation  of  Larch,  so 
that  when  put  out  in  the  trenches  the  leaves  droop, 
because  they  lack  substance.  Such  plants  are  some 
time  in  starting  kindly,  and  thereby  valuable  time 
is  lost. 

The  main  crop  may  be  pricked  off  in  a  prepared  bed 
outdoors.  Choose  an  open  place  with  a  hard  bottom, 
mark  out  the  size  of  the  bed,  and  place  round  it, 
on  edge,  boards  about  six  inches  wide  ;  first  put  in  some 
good  fat  rotted  manure  to  a  depth  of  3  ins. ,  making  it 
firm  and  level,  upon  which  place  2  ins.  of  fine  soil, 
composed  of  loam  and  leaf-soil ;  prick  out  the  seedlings 
4  ins.  apart,  give  them  a  good  watering,  and  shade 
from  bright  sunshine  until  they  begin  to  take  hold  of 
the  soil,  slightly  damping  them  overhead  in  the  after¬ 
noon  on  bright  days,  when  not  actually  requiring 
water  at  the  roots.  Keep  them  going,  and  on  no 
account  let  them  suffer  for  the  want  of  water.  It  is  a 
busy  time  in  most  gardens  when  the  main  crop  of 
Celery  requires  planting  out,  but  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  the  trenches  ready  before  it  is  actually 
necessary,  that  the  plants  may  be  shifted  from  their 
quarters  in  the  bed,  as  when  established  and  the  roots 
have  permeated  the  manure  their  growth  is  quick,  and 
if  allowed  to  remain  long  in  that  position,  either  from 
neglect  or  force  of  circumstances,  their  constitution  is 
ruined. 

Some  growers  prefer  to  sow  later  and  prick  out 
the  seedlings  straightaway  into  the  trenches,  but  all 
kitchen-gardeners  have  not  ground  available  for  such 
practice  ;  they  have,  perhaps,  to  await  the  demolition  of 
some  of  their  Pea  rows  before  they  can  put  out  their 
Celery.  But  for  my  own  part  I  cannot  see  any  gain  in 
the  seed-bed-to-trencli  system,  as  in  hot  dry  weather 
shading  and  damping  are  necessary,  or  else  the  little 
seedlings  are  very  soon  frizzled  up  ;  and  I  think  that 
plants  grown  in  such  a  bed  as  I  have  described,  planted 
out  as  soon  as  ready,  and  given  a  good  soaking  of 
water,  will  run  neck  and  neck,  if  not  actually  beat  the 
seed-bed-to-trench  system. 

Perhaps  for  the  greater  convenience  in  earthing, 
Celery  is  mostly  grown  on  the  single  row  system,  but 
where  ground  is  scarce,  I  would  prefer  a  trench  4  ft. 
wide,  digging  into  the  bottom  some  good  rotted 


manure,  and  planting  four  rows.  The  plants  should 
be  cut  out  of  the  bed  with  a  sharp  spade,  carefully 
handling  them,  when  each  can  be  planted  with  a  square 
ball,  like  half  a  brick,  and  a  mass  of  roots,  which  have 
permeated  the  manure,  and  not  gone  down  consequent 
on  the  bed  being,  as  I  have  mentioned,  on  a  hard 
bottom. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  earth  up  Celery  too  soon, 
neither  should  that  operation,  as  I  have  seen  it,  be 
performed  all  at  once,  about  three  earthings  being  gener¬ 
ally  necessary.  Celery  planted  in  beds  is  rather  more 
trouble  to  earth  than  single  rows,  but  it  is  easily  done 
by  handy  workmen  with  a  little  care.  I  have  seen 
Celery  grown  on  the  bed  system  that  fetched  Is.  6d.  a 
dozen  from  the  greengrocer,  so  that  it  was  not  puny 
stuff. — Geo.  Potts,  Junr.,  Elmside  Gardens,  KortKiarn. 
- - 

THE  FLORISTS’  LAOED  PINK. 

"With  reference  to  the  comment  of  “Wild  Pink”  in 
your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.,  p.  -37S,  one  may  be 
excused  for  imagining,  from  Mr.  Paul’s  silence,  that  he 
feels  indignant  at  “Wild  Pink”  presuming  to  dictate  in 
these  great  days  of  perfection.  Now  I  am  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  “  Wild  Pink,”  neither  is  it  my  intention 
to  encroach  upon  the  columns  of  this  journal,  by 
following  up  the  discussion.  My  present  view  is  that 
he  ought  not  so  peremptorily  to  have  challenged  the 
views  expressed  in  Mr.  Paul’s  paper,  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Pink,  and  which  are  not  the  least  bombastic, 
because  they  are  those  of  very  old  and  reliable  botanists, 
references  to  which  he  quoted. 

Now  “Wild  Pink”  surely  cannot  believe  that  men 
with  reasonable  ideas  will  give  an  “Alias”  credit,  with¬ 
out  any  corroborative  authority,  for  knowing  more 
about  the  origin  of  plants  than  the  men  who  have 
passed  away  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  who,  in  their 
lifetime,  had  far  better  opportunities  than  any  of  us 
have  now,  or  ever  shall  have,  of  proving  the  actual 
origin  of  plants,  such  as  the  Pink,  Carnation,  and 
similar  old  Florists’  Flowers.  [?] 

I  may  inform  “  Wild  Pink”  that  I  have  had  seedlings 
with  foliage  as  wide  as  any  ordinary  Carnation  foliage, 
and  in  all  shades  of  greeu,  from  light  to  almost  purple, 
and  I  have  also  had  them  with  perfectly  smooth  edges, 
although  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  foliage  of  Pinks  -are 
generally  “  serrulate  ”  on  the  edges  ;  but  supposing  the 
latter  to  be  always  the  case,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Pink  does  not  belong  to  Dianthus  Caryophyllus, 
and  I  may  ask  “  Wild  Pink  ”  how  he  accounts  for  the 
true  Clove  scent  being  always  in  the  Pink,  and  for  it  to 
be  the  exception  in  most  Picotees,  and  al  ;o  in  a  great 
number  of  Carnations. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  of  old  authorities, 
supporting  the  views  as  to  the  Pink  being  not  only  a 
British  plant,  but  that  it  is  the  Dianthus  Caryo¬ 
phyllus,  and  parent  of  the  Carnation.  If  “Wild 
Pink  ”  can  convince  us  to  the  contrary  by  any  better 
authority,  then  I  for  one  shall  be  both  gratified  and 
enlightened. 

In  James  Donn’s  Rortus  Cantab rigiensis,  or  an 
accented  catalogue  of  plants,  published  1831,  there  are 
sixty-five  varieties  given  under  the  Dianthus  Pink, 
amongst  them  Caryophyllus  (clove)  and  Plumarius 
(feathered).  The  native  home  of  the  former  he  shows  to 
be  British,  quoting  as  his  authority  English  Botany. 
The  nationality  of  Plumarius  he  give?  as  Eur<pe. 
Curtis,  in  his  Botanical  Magazine  published  17S7,  says, 
“The  Dianthus  Caryophyllus, or  Wild  Clove,  is  generally 
considered  the  parent  of  the  Carnation.”  Dr.  Jonathan 
Stokes  stated  more  than  100  years  ago  that  Hudson 
pronounced  Miller’s  Red  Pink,  Damascenus,  as  a  var¬ 
iety  of  Caryophyllus,  and  remarks  that  the  leaves  of 
this  (the  red  Pink)  are  microscopically  serrated.  The 
English  Botany,  quoted  by  “  British  Flora,’’  speaks  of 
D.  Caryophyllus  as  the  Clove  Pink  Carnation,  or  Clove 
Gilly-flower ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  E. Smith,  in  his  comments 
which  appear  in  the  same  work,  says,  “Few  persons 
on  seeing  this  plant,  as  it  grows  on  old  walls,  would 
suppose  it  was  the  origin  of  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of 
the  season — the  curious,  choice  Clove,  July  flower,  or 
Carnation  of  our  gardens,  with  its  endless  diversity  of 
colour  and  form,  yet  such  it  appears  to  be.” 

Sweet,  in  his  Manual  or  Botanical  Cultivator,  says, 
“Dianthus  is  a  pretty  genus,  belonging  to  the 
Caryophyllece,  to  which  the  Pink,  Carnation,  kz., 
belong.’’ — James  Thurstan,  Finsbury  Rouse,  Richmond 
Road,  Cardiff.  [All  modern  authorities  are  agreel 
that  Dianthus  plumarius  is  the  wild  type  of  the 
garden  Pink,  statements  made  by  ancient  botanical 
writers  notwithstanding.  “Wild  Pink”  is  perfectly 
able  to  clear  up  the  botanical  differences  between  the 
“  authorities  ”  if  he  cares  to  do  so.  — Ed.] 
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Chain  Pumps, 

I  Alt  glad  that  my  note  on  chain  pumps  should  have 
led  to  such  a  clear,  full  description  of  them  by  Mr. 
Kipling  (p.  407).  I  think  he  is  right  in  supposing  it 
possible  that  the  heavy  labour  in  working  his  pump  is 
exceptional.  When  I  told  my  gardener  that  it  had 
been  suggested  that  the  pump  was  hard  to  work,  he 
said,  “  We  have  emptied  the  tank  to-day,  and  the  boy 
(quite  a  young  one)  did  the  pumping.”  I  believe  our 
lift  is  about  15  ft.,  and  the  sewage  is  carried  away  in  a 
water  barrow.  —  George  F.  Wilson,  HeatherbanJc, 
Weybridge  Heath. 


Hyacinthus  candicans  in  Pots. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  by  amateurs  and 
young  growers  that  this  makes  a  grand  pot  plant  for 
autumn  decoration.  It  is  easily  grown,  requiring  but 
little  attention,  and  if  five  or  six  bulbs  are  put  in  a 
10-in.  pot,  most  imposing  specimens  are  obtained  for 
embellishing  large  rooms,  &e.  We  have  to-day  potted 
up  our  stock,  some  in  10-in.  pots  as  noted  above,  and 
others —the  larger  bulbs — singly  in  6-in.  pots,  using  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-soil,  which  answered  well  last 
year.  The  bulbs  are  now  cheap,  and  it  should  be 
grown  in  every  garden. — Con. 


The  Cornelian  Cherry. 

Such  is  the  vernacular  name  for  Cornus  mas,  otherwise 
known  as  C.  mascula.  Wherever  planted  it  is  now 
making  its  presence  noticeable  by  its  myriads  of  small 
yellow  flowers,  borne  in  clusters  and  surrounded  by  a 
four-leaved  involucre  of  small  size,  and  therefore  much 
less  conspicuous  than  in  C.  canadensis  or  C.  florida. 
The  number  of  flowers,  however,  and  the  fact  of  the 
branches  being  leafless  at  this  time,  combine  to  make 
the  plant  not  only  attractive  but  conspicuous  from  a 
distance,  especially  in  the  case  of  tall  old  specimens. 
It  is  most  frequently  seen  as  a  small  bushy  shrub, 
mixed  with  similar  habited  subjects  in  the  shrubbery. 
If  allowed,  however,  to  assume  its  natural  size,  it  will  in 
time  reach  a  height  of  12  ft.  or  15  ft.  ;  and  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  that  condition  are 
led  to  think  well  of  it.  The  variegated  varieties,  C. 
m.  variegata  and  C.  m.  elegantissima,  are  chiefly  valued 
for  their  foliage,  and  are  more  often  seen  as  dwarf  bushes 
than  as  small  trees  ;  but  they  also  flower  well  even  in 
that  state. 


Nuttallia  cerasiformis. 

A  mild  spring  has  the  effect  of  bringing  this  shrub  into 
leaf  and  flower  at  a  very  early  period.  Although  cold 
piercing  winds  have  prevailed  for  some  time  past,  the 
warmth  that  preceded  awakened  the  buds  which  are 
now  so  prominent,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  do  not 
get  destroyed.  The  racemes  of  bloom  have  been  visible 
for  some  time  past,  and  on  the  return  of  milder  weather 
the  leaves  will  unfold,  and  the  white  flowers  expand. 
Should  this  happen  during  an  abundance  of  bloom  of 
all  kinds,  the  Nuttallia  would  probably  receive  little 
attention  ;  but  seeing  that  most  hardy  shrubs  are  still 
at  rest,  the  Nuttallia  is  brought  into  prominence  hy  its 
young  leafy  shoots  of  a  delicate  green,  and  drooping 
racemes  just  showing.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Cherry, 
but  differs  in  the  flowers  being  often  solely  male. 
Most  of  the  trees  in  this  country  seem  to  be  wholly 
males,  so  that  fruit  is  never  produced,  although  the 
shrub  may  flower  abundantly.  It  is  a  native  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  is  perfectly  hardy — at  least,  in  the  south  of 
this  country,  and  may  bo  readily  propagated  from 
suckers. 

Calathea  vittata. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  this  beautiful-leaved 
subject  should  not  be  more  extensively  grown  for 
decorative  purposes  in  the  stove  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  It  is  always  of  close  and  neat  habit,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  9  ins.  or  12  ins.  in  height.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
elongated  or  oblong,  somewhat  leathery,  light  green, 
and  marked  transversely  on  each  side  of  the  midrib 
with  creamy  white  stripes  in  pairs,  with  a  narrow  green 
line  between  them,  and  a  broader  green  band  between 
each  pair.  The  striping  is  wholly  confined  to  the  upper 
surface.  There  is  a  beautiful  variety  with  rose  instead 
of  white  lines,  namely,  C.  v.  roseo-lineata,  generally 
grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Maranta  roseo- 
lineata,  just  as  the  type  is  called  M.  albo-lineata.  We 
noted  the  typical  form  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 


Amaryllis,  Mrs.  W.  Lee. 

This  is  evidently  a  variety  of  Hippeastrum  reticulatum, 
a  Brazilian  species  requiring  a  stove  temperature,  and 
well  known  in  many  an  establishment  for  the  silvery 
white  stripe  traversing  the  centre  of  the  strap-shaped 
leaf  longitudinally.  In  this  variety,  however,  the 
stripe  is  much  paler  than  in  the  type,  and  pale 
greenish  yellow.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  numbers 
ranging  from  four  to  six  on  a  common  scape.  This 
exceeds  what  occurs  amongst  the  greater  number  of 
improved  kinds  in  cultivation  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  have  two  or  four  flowers,  generally  the  smaller 
number,  particularly  where  the  flowers  are  large  and 
flat.  The  tube  in  the  present  instance,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  of  considerable  length,  with  a  six-parted, 
spreading  or  funnel-shaped  lamina,  which  is  closely 
reticulated  with  deep  rose  on  a  paler  rose  ground,  and 
therefore  considerably  darker  than  in  the  type,  which 
is  pink  and  white.  It  was  flowering  the  other  week  in 
the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway. 

Rubbish  Heaps. 

The  correspondence  anent  the  inevitable  rubbish  heap, 
which  has  appeared  in  your  valued  pages  of  late,  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  a  seasonable  and  opportune  character  at 
the  present  time.  I  cordially  endorse  the  remarks  of 
“A  Kitchen  Gardener  ”  in  your  last  issue,  as  in  my 
opinion  the  burning  of  all  accumulated  rubbish  is  the 
most  preferable  course  to  pursue.  Iu  many  gardens 
there  are  plenty  of  out-of-the-way  places  where  these 
heaps  may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  without  much 
objection  to  the  olfactory  organs,  and  by  the  addition 
of  lime,  soot,  &c.,  as  the  heap  progresses,  the  compost 
is  rendered  free  from  vermin,  especially  if  advantage 
is  taken  to  turn  it  over  once  or  twice  before  using  it. 
In  some  gardens  space  is  limited,  and  in  that  case  the 
safest  plan  is  to  burn  it  as  it  accumulates,  and  use  the 
ashes  for  dressing  Onion  beds.  In  fact,  the  ashes  from 
these  heaps  make  a  first-rate  dressing  for  many  crops. 
— J.  S.  T. 

The  Weather  in  Yorkshire. 

"We  are  now  shivering  in  real  winter  weather.  From 
the  23rd  to  the  23  th  we  experienced  a  regular  cold  wave 
from  the  N.E.  Heavy  clouds  hung  for  some  time  over 
the  district,  but  being,  I  suppose,  ashamed  to  discharge 
their  fleecy  contents  because  of  their  lateness  of  arrival, 
they  passed  on,  leaving  those  coming  along  in  the  rear 
to  cover  the  country  several  inches  deep  with  snow  on 
March  1st.  The  intensity  of  frost  has  increased  from 
5°  at  first  to  16°  this  Monday  morning,  and  there  is 
every  indication  of  its  reaching  an  even  lower  figure, 
for  though  somewhat  modified  by  the  sun  in  the  day¬ 
time,  the  wind  still  remains  in  the  N.E.  If  not  too 
powerfully  applied,  an  atmospheric  brake  put  on  in 
March  and  April  is  not  a  bad  thing. — L.  B.,  Hudders¬ 
field. 

Asplenium  longissimum. 

For  hanging  baskets  in  a  stove  this  Fern  is  admirably 
adapted,  on  account  of  its  pendulous  habit.  The 
fronds  vary  immensely  iD  length,  according  to  the  age 
and  vigour  of  the  plant,  from  6  ins.  to  8  ft.  They  are 
proliferous  at  the  apex,  that  is,  they  develop  a  young 
plant  there  in  the  same  way  as  Woodwardia  radicans, 
and  may  readily  be  propagated  by  that  means,  so  that 
no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  keeping  up  a 
stock  of  small  plants  should  they  be  preferred  to  large 
ones.  The  handsome  effect,  however,  produced  by 
fronds  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length  cannot  be  disputed, 
and  for  large  houses  are  certainly  to  be  desired.  The 
fronds  are  pinnate,  with  leathery  pinnae  from  2  ins.  to 
4  ins.  long,  shallowly  toothed  and  unequally  auricled 
at  the  base,  the  larger  auricle  being  on  the  upper  or 
anterior  side.  There  are  some  young  specimens  in 
suspended  baskets,  with  fronds  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins. 
long,  in  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway. 


Dicksonia  Sedeni. 

Under  this  name  a  Tree  Fern  of  great  promise  is  grown 
at  Periville,  Highbury  New  Park.  As  yet  it  is  only 
in  a  small  state,  with  a  stem  about  1  ft.  high.  The 
fronds  are  two  or  three  times  pinnate,  but  at  present  it 
would  be  premature  to  give  an  idea  of  what  their 
ultimate  size  or  outline  may  be.  The  ultimate  seg¬ 
ments  are  upeurved,  at  least  in  the  young  state,  giving 
the  frond  a  crisped  appearance,  as  seen  in  Nephrodium 
feeniseii.  The  petioles  are  densely  covered  with  pale 
grey,  chaffy  hairs,  as  they  are  in  species  generally  seen 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Cibotium. 


Ants  in  Hothouses. 

The  season  will  soon  be  coming  round  when  insect 
pests  will  be  found  troublesome  in  plant  houses,  and 
when  ants  make  a  habitation  there  it  is  very  difficult 
to  dislodge  them.  Not  long  since  I  was  conversing  with 
a  gardener  who  at  one  time  was  much  troubled  with 
ants  in  his  plant  houses,  and  he  hit  upon  the  following 
plan  for  capturing  them,  which  operated  to  considerably 
thin  their  ranks.  He  obtained  a  piece  of  sponge  having 
large  cavities,  and  this  he  cut  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  lawn-tennis  ball,  dipped  them  into  a  mixture 
of  treacle  and  water,  and  then  laid  them  about  the 
haunts  of  the  ants  ;  this  proved  a  powerful  attraction, 
and  they  soon  filled  the  cavities  of  the  sponge.  The 
traps  were  then  dropped  into  boiling  water  with  certain 
death  to  the  marauders.  If  this  practice  be  closely 
followed  the  enemy  will  be  well-nigh  exterminated. — 
B.  D. 

Plant  Cleanliness. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  plants  in  stoves  or  green¬ 
houses  should  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  by  frequent 
attention  in  the  matter  of  washing  the  foliage,  and 
especially  so  when  new  growth  is  commencing.  Keep¬ 
ing  plants  in  a  cleanly  state  is  half  the  battle  in 
cultivation,  for  it  may  be  readily  observed,  when  dirt 
and  vermin  are  allowed  to  exist,  that  not  only  have  the 
houses  an  untidy  appearance,  but  the  plants  themselves 
cannot  thrive.  It  is  frequently  observed,  when  taking 
over  a  new  place,  that  mealy-bug,  thrip,  or  red-spider 
has  to  be  battled  with,  and  I  think  this  partly  arises 
from  insufficient  attention  being  given  to  house-work. 

I  find  the  “Demon  Insecticide  ”  a  first-rate  remedy  for 
applying  to  plants  by  way  of  sponging  ;  it  readily 
mixes  with  water,  and  is  quite  safe  when  used  as 
directed.  For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  it  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Deighton  & 
Smith,  chemists,  Bridgenorth,  the  manufacturers  of  this 
and  several  other  useful  articles  for  garden  use.  There 
are  many  days  when  outdoor  work  cannot  profitably 
be  carried  on,  which  might  be  used  with  advantage 
among  plants  indoors.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  much  may  be  gained  by  remembering  the  old 
proverb,  “  Prevention  is  better  than  cure.'’ — J.  S.  T. 

Azalea  Madame  Herman  Jeidell. 

Even  when  not  in  flower  the  leaves  of  this  Azalea  are 
strikingly  distinct  from  the  majority  of  those  of  the 
Azalea  indica  type,  and  more  resemble  those  of  a 
species  of  true  Rhododendron,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  all  are  Rhododendrons,  even  including  the 
deciduous  kinds.  They  are  elliptic  or  obovate,  leathery, 
deep  olive-green  above  and  paler  beneath  ;  whereas  the 
type  and  the  greater  number  of  its  forms  have  lanceo¬ 
late,  light  green  leaves  tapering  to  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  large,  semi-double,  or  even  fuller  and  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  stray  stripe  of  purple 
appearing  on  some  of  the  petals.  The  segments  of  the 
flower  are  broad  and  rounded,  giving  the  latter  much 
the  appearance  of  the  popular  Deutsche  Perle.  Besides 
the  differences  already  mentioned,  Madame  Herman 
Jeidell  is  much  more  robust  in  constitution.  We  noted 
it  at  Periville,  Highbury  New  Park,  and  in  the  same 
house  was  another  one  closely  similar  in  character,  and 
differing  only  in  having  a  greater  amount  of  red  upon 
the  flower.  This  was  named  Louise  Vervaene. 

Variegated  Myrtle. 

Myetus  communis  variegata  is  not  new,  although  it 
is  far  from  being  common.  It  might,  however,  enjoy 
a  more  extended  cultivation  for  the  ornamentation  of 
greenhouses  during  winter  where  little  or  no  heat  is 
employed.  The  leaves  are  similar  in  size  to  those  of 
the  type— that  is,  it  is  a  broad-leaved  form,  with  a  pale 
yellow  or  creamy  yellow  margin  of  varying  width.  It 
also  flowers  as  freely  as  the  typical  green  form,  and 
therefore  would  recommend  itself  to  various  cultivators. 
Trained  or  pruned  to  a  pyramidal  form,  merely  re¬ 
moving  the  long  straggling  shoots,  it  would  occupy 
little  space,  and  be  sufficiently  ornamental  to  warrant 
house  room  and  good  culture.  We  noted  it  recently 
at  Periville,  Highbury  New  Park. 

Peperomia  brevipes. 

In  wardens  this  is  nearly  always  grown  under  the  name 
of  P.  prostrata.  Comparatively  few  of  the  400  species 
belonging  to  this  genus  are  ever  seen  under  cultivation, 
except  iu  botanic  gardens.  The  few  that  are  grown  ifi 
private  establishments  are  valued  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage,  with  the  exception  of  P.  resedieflora, 
which  is  an  elegant  flowering  plant.  That  under 
notice  has  slender,  creeping,  or  prostrate  thread-like 
stems,  bearing  small,  orbicular,  thick  and  fleshy  deep 
green  leaves,  reticulated  with  silvery  grey  veins.  Its 
beauty  consists  in  this  graceful  character,  and  the  fact 
that  it  may  be  grown  in  small  pans  or  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  a  stove.  We  noted  it  at  Upper  Hol¬ 
loway,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son. 
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Azaleas.  —  When  the  first  forced  Azaleas  go  out  of 
bloom,  the  seed  vessels  (if  there  are  any)  should  be 
picked  off,  and  the  plants  put  into  a  brisk  heat,  and 
kept  moist  by  syringing  them  twice  a  day  to  cause 
them  to  break.  By  encouraging  the  development  of 
growth  at  this  early  period,  ripening  of  the  wood  and  the 
setting  of  the  flower  buds  will  ensue  at  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  early  date,  and  be  ready  for  nest  winter’s 
forcing. 

Ferns. — Those  who  have  not  yet  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  the  Fern  house,  or,  at  least,  the  kinds  that 
require  stove  temperature,  should  now  do  so,  because 
many  of  them  will  be  starting  into  growth.  Be  careful 
to  avoid  overpotting,  while,  at  the  time,  giving  a 
reasonable  shift  to  those  that  grow  rapidly,  and 
especially  to  young  and  vigorous  plants  that  are 
wanted  to  form  large  specimens. 

Plants  for  the  Conservatory.  —  Besides  the 
various  forced  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  and  others  which  are  now  plentiful,  a  fine 
display  may  be  made  by  introducing  various  hard- 
wooded  subjects,  such  as  Acacia  longifolia,  A.  linearis, 
hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Camellias,  Cytisus 
canariensis,  C.  raeemosus,  Corouilla  glauca  and  its 
variegated  variety,  Deutzias.  Heaths,  Epacris,  For- 
sythias,  Lilacs,  Prunus  sinensis  flore  pleno,  Libonias, 
Grevilleas,  and  others. 

Deutzia  gracilcs. — Where  a  large  quantity  of  this 
is  annually  required,  a  stock  should  be  kept  up  by 
propagating  a  batch  of  cuttings  every  second  or  third 
year.  Small  plants  in  pots  are  always  serviceable. 
Seeing  that  the  plant  is  hardy,  in  the  south  at  least,  all 
surplus  stock  may  be  left  in  the  ground  during  winter, 
and  potted  up  in  the  spring  when  required.  Cuttings 
may  be  obtained  from  plants  in  flower. 

Begonias. — A  good  batch  of  these  plants  for  early 
flowering  should  now  be  put  into  heat.  Leave  them 
in  the  old  pots,  and  supply  them  with  water  till  the 
tubers  have  fairly  started,  when  they  should  be  shaken 
out  and  put  in  the  smallest  pots  their  roots  can  be 
got  into.  Keep  well  exposed  to  light  or  the  stems  will 
get  drawn. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — Those  intended 
to  be  flowered  in  May  should  not  be  pinched,  while 
for  blooming  in  July  all  the  points  should  be  taken 
out.  Fumigate  to  keep  down  green-fly,  and  syringe  to 
clean  the  'leaves  from  dust.  More  water  will  now  be 
required  than  has  been  given  them  during  winter,  or 
good  results  cannot  be  expected. 

Vineries. — Where  the  Vines  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
a  night  temperature  of  65°  or  70°  may  be  given  ;  but 
should  cold,  cutting,  frosty  winds  prevail,  the  lower 
temperature  would  be  preferable.  Muscats  should  not 
be  unduly  hastened,  or  many  of  the  bunches  will  run 
partly  to  tendrils.  Remove  superfluous  bunches  in 
good  time,  to  relieve  the  Vines.  It  is  sometimes 
advantageous  to  fertilise  artificially  the  flowers  of 
Muscats,  and  always  so  in  the  case  of  Alnwick 
Seedling. 

Cucumbers.  —  Plants  in  full  bearing  should  be 
liberally  treated.  Also  remove  all  fruits  as  soon  as  fit 
for  use.  Old  shoots  and  leaves  may  be  pruned  away  to 
make  room  for  vigorous  young  shoots,  which  may  be 
breaking  forth  from  the  main  stem.  On  no  account 
allow  crowding,  or  the  inevitable  will  be  weak  shoots, 
and,  it  may  be,  large,  but  soft,  flabby  leaves,  from 
which  little  good  may  be  expected. 

Tomatos.  —  Plants  intended  for  fruiting  in  pots 
should  now  be  growing  freely.  The  main  points  to  be 
considered  are  to  attend  to  watering,  and  duly  venti¬ 
late  to  prevent  the  stems  from  getting  drawn  and 
weakly.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  pot- 
hound  until  they  have  been  placed  in  their  fruiting 
pots,  after  which  they  should  be  fed  with  liquid 
manure,  or  some  other  stimulant. 

Rhubarb.— Fresh  plantations  may  now  be  made  in 
well-trenched  and  heavily-manured  soil.  The  latter 
should  he  of  a  light  and  friable  nature  than  otherwise, 
and  if  the  manure  is  well  put  under,  no  harm  will 
result,  and  the  strong  fleshy  roots  will  soon  find  their 
way  down  to  it.  Injure  the  roots  as  little  as  possible 
when  dividing  the  crowns. 

Asparagus. -^-Beds  for  the  planting  out  of  seedling 
Asparagus  should  now  be  prepared,  so  that  all  may  be 
in  readiness  when  the  proper  time  comes.  The  ground 
should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.,  and  a  liberal 
quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  incorporated  with  it. 
The  soil  should  be  naturally  well  drained  if  possible, 
and  of  a  light  friable  nature. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Any  of  the  early-flowering  Dendrobiums,  such  as 
D.  Wardianum,  D.  lieterocarpum,  D.  nobile,  &c., 
which  have  bloomed,  and  are  now  pushing  young 
growths,  should  be  re-potted  or  re-basketed  if  they 
require  it  before  there  is  any  danger  of  breaking  the 
brittle  young  roots  that  will  soon  be  emitted.  Cara 
should  be  taken  not  to  give  the  plants  larger  pots  or 
baskets  than  they  really  require,  for  they  greatly 
dislike  a  large  mass  of  compost  round  their  roots,  aud 
should  always  have  plenty  of  clean  crocks  for  drainage. 
Green-fly  generally  infests  the  growing  points  of  the 
shoots  at  this  season,  and  if  the  Dendrobes  are  grown 
in  a  house  in  which  Phaltenopsids  are  in  flower,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  fumigate,  but  dipping  in  weak  tobacco- 
water  or  some  reliable  insecticide  must  be  resorted  to, 
so  that  the  growths  may  not  be  crippled. 

Thunias  should  also  be  re-potted,  and  if  possible  be 
afforded  a  very  light  position,  so  that  they  may  be  the 
more  likely  to  flower  freely.  Half  turfy  loam  and  half 
peat,  with  a  dash  of  sand,  is  a  good  compost  in  which 
to  grow  them.  This  soil  will  also  suit  Cymbidiuni 
Mastersii,  which  will  probably  be  fit  to  re-pot  about 
this  time.  The  many  varieties  of  Lselia  elegans  which 
are  now  pushing  stout  young  growths  are  best  potted 
at  this  season,  as  well  as  forward  plants  of  Gaskelliana. 
Any  plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  not  potted  in  the 
autumn,  Masdevallia  tovarense,  M.  Chimsera,  M.  Back- 
houseana,  or  Odontoglossum  meyium  majus,  that  want 
a  size  larger  pot,  had  better  be  attended  to,  so  that  they 
may  get  re-established  before  they  are  transferred  to 
the  cool  house  for  the  summer  months. 

Temperatures. — Cool  house,  45°  to  50’  by  night, 
50°  to  55°  by  day.  Cattleya  house,  55°  by  night,  60° 
by  day.  East  Indian  house,  65°  by  night,  70°  to  75° 
by  day.  —  JF.  P. 

Stauropsis  gigantea. 

Amongst  Orchid  growers  this  plant  is  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Vanda  gigantea,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  common  plant  in  gardens,  and  is  seldom  seen 
in  flower.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  at  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Want,  and  which  has 
been  flowering  for  some  time  past.  The  broad,  leathery 
strap-shaped  leaves  are  unequally  bifid  at  the  apex, 
arranged  iu  two  ranks  after  the  manner  of  a  Vanda, 
and  droop  to  a  length  of  2  ft.  The  whole  plant  is 
about  2  ft.  high,  and  from  amongst  the  leaves  arises 
the  pendulous  raceme  bearing  sixteen  flowers  or  buds 
which  expand  in  succession  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  raceme.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size  and 
substance,  resembling  those  of  a  Vanda,  but  the  lip  is 
not  spurred,  and  in  this  instance  is  narrow,  hatchet¬ 
shaped,  scooped  at  the  base  and  then  bent  forward,  and 
whitish  fading  to  pale  yellow.  The  sepals  are  obovate, 
clear  yellow,  and  irregularly  blotched  with  a  tawny 
brown.  The  petals  are  smaller  and  more  faintly 
blotched,  but  othewise  similar. 

Dendrobium  MacfarlaNei. 

Two  plants  of  this  very  rare  Dendrobium  are  now  in 
flower  at  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons’  Nursery,  at  Chelsea, 
one  of  the  plants  having  been  in  flower  for  several 
weeks  past.  The  plants  might  be  easily  mistaken  for 
D.  chrysotoxum  of  moderate  size  when  not  in  flower  ; 
but  the  flowers  are  very  different— the  sepals  and  petals 
being  purest  white.  The  lip,  which  is  nearly  as  long 
as  the  petals,  is  also  white,  with  purple  markings  in 
the  throat.  The  flowers  appear  to  be  stout,  and  to 
endure  for  a  considerable  time  ;  even  where  many 
other  Orchid-flowers  suffer  severely  from  the  effects  of 
London  fog.  A  good  illustration  of  the  above  plant 
appeared  in  The  Gardening  World  for  January  1st, 
1887,  from  a  flower  sent  from  Chalfont  Park,  Slough, 
which  was  from  a  plant  derived  from  a  different  source 
to  the  ones  now  flowering  at  Chelsea.  The  plant  was 
dedicated  to  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Macfarlane,  by  Professor 
Reichenbaeh,  he  being  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries 
in  New  Guinea  in  connection  with  the  Londbn 
Missionary  Society. —  W.  P. 

Phal/enopsis  denticulata. 

In  general  appearance  and  habit  this  may  be  compared 
to  P.  Luddemanniana,  but  it  is  neither  so  strong  a 
grower  nor  so  effective  when  in  flower.  To  the  specialist, 
however,  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  pay  much 
attention  to  the  different  species  of  Phalsenopsis,  it 
cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting.  The  flowers  are, 
however,  much  larger  than  either  those  of  P.  Parishi 
or  P.  cornu-cervi.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  nearly 
equal  in  size,  pale  yellowishjwhite,  and  barred  trans¬ 
versely  with  yellowish  brown  blotches.  The  lip  is 
narrow,  ridged,  slightly  bearded  along  the  top  of  the 


ridge,  especially  near  the  top,  and  creamy  white  with 
three  mauve  lines  on  either  side  of  the  ridge.  The 
specific  name  refers  to  a  number  of  teeth  round  the 
apex  of  the  lip.  The  leaves  are  of  the  usual  type 
common  to  the  class  to  which  this  species  belongs  ; 
they  vary  from  5  ins.  to  7  ins.  long  and  are  green.  It 
has  been  flowering  for  some  time  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton. 

Cypripedium  porphyrochlamis. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  striking  variety  was  C. 
barbatum  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  C.  hirsutissimum. 
The  upper  sepal  is  broadly  ovate,  nearly  orbicular, 
purple  with  darker  veins,  and  white  round  the  tip  and 
upper  margin.  The  slightly  declinate  sepals  are 
oblong,  pale  purple  on  the  lower  half,  and  spotted  with 
darker  purple  ;  while  the  upper  half  is  a  clear  purple, 
thus  showing  the  influence  of  C.  hirsutissimum  pretty 
strongly.  The  lip  is  oblong  and  deep  purple.  The 
leaves  are  tessellated  with  dark  green,  after  the  manner 
of  C.  barbatum.  The  plant  was  shown  by  F.  G.  Tautz, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Cowley),  Studley  House, 
Hammersmith,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  when  it  received  a  First  Class 
Certificate. 

Orchids  from  Arddarroch. 

A  quantity  of  seasonable  flowers  reached  us  the  other 
day  from  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  B.  ’White, 
Esq.,  Arddarroch,  Gaerloch  Head,  N.B.  Amongst 
others  was  a  fine  raceme  of  Dendrobium  fimbriatum 
oculatum,  sometimes  grown  under  the  name  of  D. 
Paxtoni.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  of  a  fine  orange- 
yellow,  and  the  fringed  lip  paler  with  an  intense 
maroon,  almost  black  blotch  in  the  throat.  Judging 
from  those  sent  the  varieties  of  D.  nobile  are  both 
numerous  and  fine  at  Arddarroch.  One  had  flowers  as 
richly  coloured  as  D.  n.  Wallicliianum,  if  not  the  same 
thing,  and  another  presented  a  fine  contrast,  being 
almost  white,  except  the  tips  of  the  segments  and  the 
blotch.  A  small-flowered  form  of  Cattleya  Trianas  had 
the  upper  portion  of  the  lip  richly  coloured,  while  the 
usual  yellow  blotch  had  almost  given  place  to  pure 
white.  A  fine  Cattleya  is  C.  T.  albida,  with  large 
flowers  of  a  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  lilac  band 
across  the  throat,  and  a  few  yellow  lines  running  down 
into  the  tube.  It  was  several  shades  paler  than  C.  T. 
delicata,  or  intermediate  between  that  and  C.  T.  alb?. 
Another  form  sent  was  notable  for  its  huge  size, 
measuring  8  ins.  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  sepals,  and 
nearly  as  much  across  the  petals.  The  sepals  were 
blush  coloured,  the  petals  several  shades  darker,  and 
the  lamina  of  the  huge  lip,  together  with  its  long  tube, 
of  a  rosy  purple. 

- - 

Gardeners’  Improvement  Societies. 


Ealing  and  District. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  held  iu  the  Victoria  Hall  on 
February  26th,  the  members  of  this  association  contrived 
to  render  the  room  very  gay  with  seasonable  flowers. 
The  finest  exhibit  was  that  shown  by  Mr.  Long, 
gardener  to  A.  P.  Oakshot,  Esq.  He  had  two  Azaleas 
(including  Deutsche  Perle),  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Astilbe 
japonica,  all  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  E.  Chadwick, 
gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  had  a  fine  Azalea 
mollis  and  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily,  the  latter  creating 
a  lively  discussion.  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bland 
showed  Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Primula  obconica.  Mr. 
Griggs,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Dixon,  Esq.,  showed  Odonto¬ 
glossum  cordatum  and  O.  maeulatum.  White  Azaleas 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Simmons,  gardener  to  W.  Williams, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Baird,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Daw,  Esq.  A 
neatly  arranged  flower  stand  was  shown  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  J.  Harris,  Esq.  A  basket  of  Deutzias  and 
Cinerarias  was  shown  by  Mr.  Gates,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  Professor  Henslow  ;  and  a  fine  bunch  of  Clematis 
indivisa  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  T. 
Simpson,  Esq.  Some  fine  pots  of  Freesia  refracta  alba, 
emitting  a  strong  but  pleasing  odour,  were  staged  by 
another  exhibitor.  After  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
the  chair  was  taken  by  A.  G.  Dixon,  Esq.,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  Rev.  Percy  W.  Myles,  R.  A.,  T.C.D.  who 
gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  the  “Names  of  Plants, 
their  Meanings,  Derivations,  and  Pronunciation.”  He 
brought  with  him  a  considerable  number  of  old  books 
in  divers  languages,  aud  said  that  the  only  way  of 
getting  at  the  original  meaning  and  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation,  was  to  go  back  to  those  old  authors  who  used 
the  names  for  plants  which  they  described  or  wrote 
about.  He  held  that  when  a  name  was  quoted  by  a 
Greek  or  Latin  author,  its  meaning  and  pronunciation 
could  absolutely  be  depended  upon.  Although  in  itself 
a  dry  subject,  the  lecture  was  rendered  both  amusing 
and  instructive. 
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notice  to  correspondents. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

it  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 

When  sending  Flowers  or  Fruits  for  identification  it 
is  requested  that  not  more  than  six  be  sent  at  one  time, 
that  the  specimens  be  good  ones,  and  all  legibly 
numbered. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  10 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms ..  2  6  5  0 
Azalea. ..  .doz.  sprays  0  6  10 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  16  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  12  bunches  4  0  9  0 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms  0  3  10 
Epiphyllum, doz.  blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  3  0  5  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.12  0  24  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth...  per  spray  0  3  6  0 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman 

(French),  doz.  bun.  10  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  S  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 


s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0 
— ■  (French),  .per  bun.  1  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  0  9 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  2  0 
Orchid  bloom  in  variety 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  1  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  6 

Roses . per  dozen  1  6 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  1  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  4  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  1  0 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bun.  1  0 
Steplianotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  1  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  6 
Violets. ..  .12 bunches  1  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  1  0 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0 


s.d. 
6  0 
4  0 
2  6 

1  0 

4  0 

1  6 
1  0 
1  6 
1  0 
3  0 
3  0 
0  0 
2  0 

3  0 

2  0 
1  0 
2  0 
2  6 

4  0 


Books. — A.  J.  Watt:  (1)  There  is  no  botanical  periodical  of 
the  character  you  indicate.  (2)  Hooker’s  Students'  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles,  published  by  Macmillan,  price  10s.  6d.,  would  per¬ 
haps  suit  you  best. 

Erratum. — At  p.  405,  lines  31  and  32  from  the  top,  instead  of 
Narcissus  odorus  rugulosa,  read  Narcissus  odorus  rugulosus. 

Hot-bed  for  Melons.— Stella :  You  can  make  up  a  very  good 
bed  for  Melons  in  a  frame  with  tan  and  oak  leaves,  and  the  best 
plan  is  not  to  mix  them,  but  to  make  up  a  good  deep  bed  of  leaves, 
and  put  a  layer  of  6  ins.  or  S  ins.  of  tan  on  the  top. 

Mosses. — A.  M.  B. :  Sorry  we  cannot  oblige  you.  They  are 
beyond  our  range,  which  is  limited  to  garden  plants. 

Name  of  Fruit. — Win.  Keen :  Apple,  Cat's  Head  Codlin  (a 
late  specimen). 

Names  of  Plants. — T.  Smyth :  1,  African  Hemp,  Sparmannia 
africana  ;  2,  Thuja  orientalis  ;  3,  apparently  a  seedling  Cedrus 
Deodara,  but  not  yet  in  character.  W.  E. :  Oncidium  Caven- 
dishianum.  Young  Gardener,  J.  B.  :  1,  Pteris  serrulata  ;  2, 
Davallia  elegans,  probably ;  3,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  ;  4, 
Pteris  cretica ;  5,  Selaginella  Braunii ;  6,_Blechnum  occiden- 
tale,  7,  Pteris  longifolia  ;  8,  Polypodium  aureum  ;*  9,  Adian- 
tum  pedatum ;  10,  Adiantum  formosum ;  11,  Trade>eantia 
zebrina  ;  12,  Alonsoa  incisifolia  ;  13,  Adiantum  hispidulum.  We 
cannot  undertake,  as  a  rule,  to  name  more  than  six  specimens 
at  a  time.  If  you  keep  within  that  limit  we  shall  be  glad  to 
assist  you  at  any  time,  E.  R.  T :  Ophiopogon  spicatus  argenteo- 
marginatus.  P.  M.  :  1,  Narcissus  poeticus  var.  ;  2  and  3,  N. 
incomparabilis  vars. ;  4,  Cyperus  alternifolius,  ;  5,  Adiantum 
trapeziforme,  probably,  frond  not  iu  character  ;  6,  Adiantum 
hispidulum  ;  7,  Poly  podium  Billardieri.  A.  M.  D.  :  1,  Coelogyne 
flaceida  ;  2,  Habrothamnus  fasciculatus  ;  3,  Aralia  gracillima  ; 
4,  Gymnogramme  ealomelanos  ;  5,  Nephrodium  molle  eorymbi- 
ferum ;  6,  Aspidium  angulare  proliferum.  C.  T. :  4,  Abies 
brachyphylla  ;  12,  Pinus  Puce.  Fife :  Asplenium  Trichomanes. 
- - 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Toogood  and  Finlayson,  Southampton,— Agricultural  Seeds. 
W.  Hean,  Quick  &  Co.,  Barnstaple. — Farm  Seeds,  &c. 
Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. — Select  Farm  Seeds,  &c 
William  Golby,  Edgend  Nursery,  Brierfleld,  near  Burnley. — 
Select  Lists  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Florists’  Flowers, 
&c. 

Samuel  Shepperson,  Prospect  House,  Belper.— Choice  Seeds, 
Florists’  Flowers,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 


March  3rd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ,  report  a  slow  sale  for  all 
varieties  of  Agrieultural  Seeds,  very  large  supplies  of 
medium  quality.  English  Red  Clover  and  Cow  Grass 
at  prices  in  buyers’  favour.  White  Alsike  and  Trefoil 
steady.  Rye  Grasses  unchanged.  Rape  seed  dearer, 
supplies  almost  exhausted. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  5th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  . . .  .per  100  6  0  10  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  16  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Caulidowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  9  16 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Potatos.—  Kent 


I  s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 
[  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
]  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  9  10 

!  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


3  6 

Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


CONTENTS 


Amaryllis,  Mrs.  W.  Lee  . . 

Ants  in  hot-houses  . 

Asplenium  longissimum  . . 

Azalea  Mad.  H.  Jeidell _ 

Balsams,  &c.,  sowing  _ 

Calathea  vittata . 

Carnations,  classification  of  42S 


Carnations  from  seed  ....  424 

Chinese  Sacred  Lily .  421 

Celery  cultivation .  426 

Conservatory,  a  gay .  423 

Cornus  mas  .  427 

Dendrobium  Macfarlanei. .  42S 

Dicksonia  Sedeni  .  427 

Florists’  flowers,  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of . 424 

Fruit  catalogues .  421 

Fruits,  hardy,  in  demand..  419 
Gardeners’  Calendar  .  42S 
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Hymenocallis  Caribiea  ....  421 
Lasiandra  macrantha  ....  422 
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Nuttallia  cerasiformis  ....  427 
Oysters  growing  on  trees. .  425 

Peperomia  brevipes  .  427 

Periville  .  426 

Phalsenopsis  denticulata. .  42S 
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s.d  s.d.  1  s.d.  s.d. 

APPles  . 1-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  IS  0  —St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0!  Plums |-sieve 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Azalea  . . .  .per  dozenlS  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies,  .per  doz.  9  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens,  in  var.  , ,  6  0  24  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Ferns,  in  var., perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Genesta. .. .per  dozen  S  0  12  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  6  0  9  0 
Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  o 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Primula  ....perdoz.  4  0  6  0 

Solanums _ perdoz.  9  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  6  0  SO 


Roots  for  Bedding  out  now  coming  in. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  Gd.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  Gd.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

*<*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,”  must  rectch  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  IV ednesdo.y  Morning. 


12  COLUMBINES,  with  long  spurs,  golden,  blue  and  s.  d. 

white,  and  white  . 2  0 

12  ALPINE  PLANTS,  purchaser’s  selection  .  2  0 

12  HARDY  PERENNIAL  PLANTS,  purchaser's  selec¬ 
tion  ...  2  0 

100  HARDY  PERENNIAL  PLANTS,  in  50  sorts,  pur- 

chaser's  selection  12  6 

100  FORCET-M  E-NOT  (Myosotis  d is.siti flora)  .  3  6 

100  YIOLAS  (Bedding),  white,  yellow,  blue,  or  purple  ...  4  6 

12  HARDY  ICELAND  POPPIES  (orange,  white,  or 

yellow),  mixed  or  separate . 16 

12  POLYANTHUS  PRl  M  ROSE,  ranging  from  white  to 

maroon . 1  3 


All  the  above  are  strong  Jloviering  plants.  Descriptive  List  free. 
Seed  (new)  of  the  following  Poppies,  in  4 d  pkts.  -Shirley, 
Peacock,  The  Mikado,  and  Iceland  (orange,  white,  and  yellow), 
mixed  or  separate. 

H.  DOBBIE,  Florist,  FRETTING  HAM,  NORWICH. 


“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  ETJRSEIRIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 
1/6  GARDEN  SEEDS.  1/6 

NEW,  GENUINE,  AND  WELL  TESTED. 


ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  6d.,  or  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  address,  1  oz.  each  of  Wheeler’s  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Hollow-crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish  Onion,  and 
Selected  Carrot ;  \  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and 
Broccoli  (early  and  late) ;  1  packet  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow, 
and  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  packet  each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  New 
large  Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  Greens,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflower  ;  also  a  packet  of  Carter’s 
Stratagem  Peas,  Dwarf,  and  a  packet  of  Dobbie’s  Selected 
Golden  Ball  Exhibition  Turnip. 

The  Two  Lots  for  Postal  Order ,  2s.  6d .,  or  82  Stamps . 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

G  R  O  ’ST  3B  S  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

PIDDLE  TRENT  HIDE,  DORCHESTER. 


NEW 


TOMATOES. 


AND 
CHOICE 

Each  Post  Free  at  prices  quoted. 


New  Peach  ..  per  pkt.,  1/6 

Lorillard  ..  ,,  1/6 

Prelude  ..  „  1/6 

Scarlet  Perfection  ,,  1/- 


Crimson  Queen,  per  pkt.,  1/- 
New  Early  Champion’  „  1/- 

Golden  Eagle  ..  „  Gd. 

Open  Air . .  Gd. 


The  Collection,  One  Packet  each,  7/6,  post  free. 


DANIELS  EROS, 


GROVVERS,  NORWICH, 


¥IOLAS0  YIOLAS. 

Skylark,  white,  edged  blue,  Is.  3d.  per  doz  ;  The  Dove,  dove 
colour,  perdoz.,  Is.  3d.  ;  Hardwick  Yellow,  Sovereign,  Jafrana, 
Admiration,  Pilrig  Park,  Blue  King,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Mauve  Queen,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Peach  Blossom.  Ac,  12  in 
12  varieties,  Is.  3d.  ;  100  in  14  varieties,  Ss.  Gd.  Carriage  paid  to 
any  address. 


STARKIE  BALDWIN, 

WOODBINE  NURSERY,  BURNLEY. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRiDBEWORTH,  HERTS. 

JARMAN’S 
“UNIVERSAL”  GOLLEGTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY. 
VEGETABLES— 25.  6 d.,  5s.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS— Is-,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6d.,  and  42s. 

All  Post  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 

FOR  6  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  our  large  Seed  Manual,  gratis  and  post  free. 

J  ARMAN  CO., 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 
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ESTABLISHED  1  84-8.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR'  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG-  GRATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  ivilli  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  X obi] it 3-,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  bv  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

N.B.—  Not  my  Anthracite  if  'not  delivered  in  my  Trucks  marked  WILLIAM  II.  ESSERY.  [See  “.GARDENING  WORLD,”  Januabt,  5, 1889. 


SEEDS. 


Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Of  the  very  best  quality,  Carriage  Free. 
Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 


The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

GARSTON,  LIVERPOOL. 

NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use.— 

Price,  £3  1 0s.  per  ton,  in  hags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  curt. 
A  1-cict.  sample  hag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  sto.tion  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  0.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  ^and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAT,  Gardener  to  Lord  ennyson,  reports:  “Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATB,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to — 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  8LACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 
_ 2 _ AGENTS  WANTED. _ 

FORBES’  CATALOGUE 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERMS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &e.,  including  comprehensive  Listofuseful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  * 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


RICHARDSON’S 

Improved  Garden  Frames. 


Lights  can  be  instantly  removed  or  fixed  open  at  any 
angle  without  interfering  with  the  plants. 


OF 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST.  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers.  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists’  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  all  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN, 

HAWICK.  SCOTLAND. 

Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  Wc  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.”  In  sample  bottles,  4/1,  2/4,  postage 
paid  ;  4-gallon,  5/- ;  1  gallon,  9/-. 

To  he  had  of  the  Trade  or  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


GARDENER  (HEAD),  wh ere  two  are  kept. 

Age  24.  Ten  years’  practical  experience  in  early  and  late 
Vine  forcing.  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &c.  Excellent  character  and 
testimonials.  Five  years  in  present  place.  Married  when 
suited. — Apply,  Office  of  this  Paper. _ 

GARDENER,  HEAD,  where  Two  are 

kept,  or  good  single-handed,  thoroughly  competent  and 
trustworthy  man,  good  references  from  present  and  former 
places.—  Apply,  W.,  office  of  this  paper.  _ 

GARDENER  (HEAD).— Thoroughly  un- 

derstands  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers.  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  &c., 
and  everything  in  connection  with  a  large  garden.  Long  cha¬ 
racter  from  last  employer. — WEST,  Halliford  Road,  Sunbury- 
on-Thames. 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station. 

Price  Lists  of  Frames,  Glass  Houses,  and  Hot-Water  Heating 
Apparatus  FREE. 

W.  RICHARDSON  &  €0., 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-Water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 

COCOA 

_ MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. _ 

~THE  “STOTT” 


DISTRIBUTOR, 

CHARGED  WITH  } 

“KILLMRIGHT.” 
CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 

Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILISER  and  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR  Co„  Limited, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


THE 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


Trial  samite  'post  free. 


WITHOUT  WHICH 

-  - - ”  NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  <fcc. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  &c.,  <kc. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal,, 
40  gals.  1  4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 
“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
4  flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  ACRIGULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works :  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents: — BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE.—  tVe  originally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent ,  hut  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1SS7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


I 


CONWAY  G.WARNE 

(Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS ), 


THE  POTTERIES,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


FOR 

FLOWERPOTS 


The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 

HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials. 

—PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAY-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 


Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 


i'ORCING  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
.  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  witu 
i  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
I  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing. 
Lights  and  Framing,  8  ft.  by  6  ft.)  Carriage  t  £2  13s.  6 d. 

't.  (  and 


16  ft.  by  6  ft 


and 


£5  4s.  t )d. 


32  ft.  by  6  ft.  (  packing  )  £11  0s.  Otf- 
”  „  60  ft.  by  6  ft.)  free.  I £20  0s.  Od. 

st rated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators , 
llandlights,  tic.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 
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6 IRE  AT  REDUCTION  in  the 


PRICE  of 


MANURE. 


ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  50  YEARS. 

This  Reduction  is  effected  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  enlarged  and  improved  Plant 
for  Manufacturing. 


This  old-established  Manure  is  acknowledged 
by  the  leading  practical  Gardeners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  to  exceed  all  others 
in  general  fertilising  properties  and  staying- 
powers.  It  promotes  a  rapid,  healthy  and  robust 
growth  to  plants  generally.  It  is  a  clean  and 
dry  powder,  with  very  little  smell,  which 
renders  it  particularly  adaptable  for  Amateurs 
equally  with  Nurserymen. 

Sold  in  TINS,  6d.,  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each;  and  in 
BAGS  op  KEGS,  at  reduced  prices, 
28  lbs.,  10s.  6d. ;  56  lbs.,  18s.;  112  lbs., 
32s.  each. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies. 


—  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  k  Co,  Ltd, 

U  O  M  J3  ©  N  o 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRICI  D0M9  ”  OANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


Q  UICK.- LASTING -ECONOM1  CAL . 


This  is  a  Plant  food  of  graat  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is. 
Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS : — 

71b.  14  lb.  281b.  56  1b.  112  1b, 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 

The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 
of  each  Bag.  — : _ 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer — 

S.  G.  OLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND,  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

.  NO  CONNECTION  mill  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


SANKEY &  SONS 


BULWELL  POTTERIES 


GKMELIMI 

A  1 


55,  Lionel  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

HENRY  HOPE: 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER 

AND 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 

NEW 

OATALOQUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Sis  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 

Bubscriptiom  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,’’ 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  your  Paper  for - - - - months, 

for  which  I  enclose  a _ : -  ■ - 

Name _ Address - ( 


RICHARD  SANKEY  &  SON,  Bulwell  Potteries,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

ON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
HISBSAfB  STOSSBSEB8, 
LONDON,  N. 


NEW  HARRISON  SWIFT  G0LD  medal 

KNITTER 

^  y  ITC  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

|\Bid  BO  Gloves  atid  every  description 
of  Clothing  in  WOOL.  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  fancy  patterns  upon  one  machine 

TriiunphAUt  Award  at  Paris  WM  HARRISON,  Patentee 
The  only  Winner  m  the 

World  of  4  Gold  Medals  133'  Portland  St.,  Manchester. 

and  19  other  Honours.  Address  all  Letters  to  Manchester. 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTUEE. — The  best 
book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
• — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  2>d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  lif. 

“Gardening  World”  Office,  17,  Catherine  St,  W.C. 


Cf  f  If  H'l 

MHLTRAGK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  ; — “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘  Garden  Pots.’ 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  Wee  them  better  Hum  any  others  v:e  have  ever  u>ed." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest." 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 
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‘LE 

FRUITIER’ 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  PLANT  FOOD 


‘LE 

FRUITIER’ 


The  celebrated  VINE  MANURE  for  producing  fruit  in  excellence,  size,  colour,  and  flavour.  The  only 
Fertiliser  sold  under  Dr.  Voelcker  &  Son’s  guaranteed  analysis,  showing  100  parts  containing  in  a  highly  concentrated 
form  all  the  essential  elements  of  PLANT  FOOD  in  the  proportion  necessary  for  GRAPE  LIFE,  feeding 
the  Vine  in  its  various  stages  of  growth,  graduating  in  its  action,  with  permanent  and  lasting  effects.  “  Le 
Fruitier”  is  the  most  successful  nourriture  for  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Strawberries, 
and  all  other  Fruits.  See  Testimonials  from  the  leading  Gardeners  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT.  This  is  a  favourite  Manure  with  the  Market  Growers. 
PRICE S.  -Tias,  Is.  3d.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  6d.  ;  half  cwt.,  10s.  ;  cwt.,  19s. 


THE  EXHIBITOR’S  FAVOURITE  LIQUID  MANURE  POWDER 

Especially  adapted  for  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  and  for  the  development  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
FOLIAGE,  FLOWERS  and  FRUITS.  Unsolicited  Testimonials  from  the  principal  leading  Exhibitors, 
specimen  of  which — one  just  received — as  under  : — - 

From  Mr.  J.  CORNFORB,  Gardener  to  H.  H.  Powell,  Esq,,  Quex  Park,  Westgate-on-Sea,  March  l^t,  1890. 

“  After  giving  your  Liquid  Manure  a  good  trial,  I  am  pleased  to  give  you  a  very  favourable  report  from  its  use.  I  used  it 
largely  for  Chrysanthemums,  and  gained  10  First  Prizes  Nov.,  1889.  My  trained  plants  were  very  fine,  and  greatly  admired.  I 
also  gained  11  First  Prizes  for  plants  fed  with  it  Aug.,  1889,  and  I  strongly  recommend  all  gardeners  to  give  it  a  trial.” 

PRICES  .—  Tins,  Is.  (hi.  ;  7  lbs.,  3s.  ;  half  cwt.,  13s.  6d.  ;  cwt.,  25s. 
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WOOD  d  SON’S 


WOOD  d  SON'S 


Manufactured  under  new  process,  possessing  valuable  manurial  properties,  highly  recuperative  to  plants,  &c. 
Intelligent  plant  growers  have  found  this  medium  to  be  most  successful.  This  is  the  quality  so  successfully 
used  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  for  Bouvardias  and  Gloxinias  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Dec.  31st 
and  Nov.  12th,  1887),  and  now  so  much  appreciated  and  used  in  most  of  the  best  Gardens  in  the  Kingdom. 
Voluntary  testimony  to  real  merit. 

From  Mr.  A.  BOUSIE,  Bridgewater,  May  6th,  1888. 

“  I  enclose  P.O.O.  for  Fertilising  Moss.  I  have  used  it  in  various  ways  for  Bouvardias,  which  root  like  weeds  in  it.  I  mix  it  with 
the  soil  (loam)  instead  of  leaf-mould,  using  a  greater  proportion  of  Moss  than  leaf-mould.” 

From  Mr.  T.  FITT,  Gardener  to  R.  N.  PHILLIPS,  Esq.,  Welcombe  Gardens,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

“I  am  very- pleased  with  your  Fertilising  Moss,  and  believe  it  to  he  one  of  the  best  things  sent  out  for  a  long  time;  it  keeps  the  soil 
open,  and  all  the  plants  1  have  used  it  with  are  very  healthy.” 

From  HENRY  WALTERS,  Gardener  to  R.  OVEY,  Esq ,  Badgemore  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames. 

“We  have  this  season  used  your  Fertilising  Moss  for  Bouvardias  with  great  success.” 


From  Mr.  RIDDLE,  Gardener  to  W.  GOODMAN,  Esq.,  Tlie  Gardens,  Byculloch  Park,  Enfield,  Dec.  10th,  1889. 

“I  like  your  Fertilising  Moss  very  much.  I  drave  used  it  witlv great  success,  and  always  use  a  little  over  crocks  in  potting  all  plants.” 


T.  LOCKIE,  The  Gardens,  Oakleigh  Court,  Windsor,  February  24th,  1890. 

“  The  Fertilising  Moss  you  sent  me  has  been  of  great  service.  Having'  a  batch  of  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  bad-condition,  I  re-potted 
them  in  a  mixture  of  sound  loam  and  Fertilising  Moss.  The  plants  began  to  improve  at  once,  and  are  now  as  fine  a  batch  of  healthy  plants 
as  anyone  could  wish.  I  am  also  using  it  with  winter  Cucumbers  with  great  success.” 

For  further  and  fuller  particulars  send  for  Wood  d  Son’s  Pamphlet  on  Fertilising  Moss,  forwarded  gratis. 

SILVER  MEDAL  AND  20  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT  AWARDED  TO  W.  WOOD  &  SON. 

W.  WOOD  &  SON,  F.R.H.S.,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  By  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.O.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Co'  eDt  Garden,  London. WH  ,  Mar.  S,  1S90. 
Agents:  for  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  So  Go.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son3  Dublin  and  Belfast.  Fox  Manchester — Mr.  John  Hey  wood. 
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ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  ljd. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

WANTED,  with  flower  spikes,  in  bud, 

Cyinbidium  Lowiannm  for  cash,  or  in  exchange  for 

nfirnr  Dvnlnrl  o  All  nnrUnnlnw.  LI  T  A*  TV.  «  AfK  ««  ..  i'  it  rni  _ 


The 


other  Orcliids.  All  particulars  to  H.  J.  V.,  The  Office  of' 
Gardening  World.” 

PALMS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS 

Wanted  for  Cash.  State  lowest  price  and  full  particulars 
to  SIMMONDS  BROS.,  Ltd.,  3a,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

PLATYCODON  GEANDTFLOEA,  grand 

novelty  from  Japan,  producing  star-shaped  flowers  3  ins. 
across,  blue  and  white,  exquisitely  veined  ;  grows  3  ft.  high,  and 
will  give  abundance  of  flowers  in  open  border  all  summer.  Six 
strong  roots,  2s.  6 d.,  free.— FREDERICK  BULL,  Wormingford, 
Colchester. _ _  ’ 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

FIEST  PRIZE  NOVELTIES.  —  Bean, 

Bunyard’s  Exhibition  Longpod,  the  finest  ever  sent  out, 
pkts.  Is.  2d.,  post  free.  Bean,  The  Czar  Runner,  the  finest  pole 
Bean,  enormous  pods,  fine  flavour,  pkts.  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.,  post 
free,  from  the  growers,  GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

Ferns !  Ferns  1 1  Ferns  1 1 1 

TEADE  OFFEE,  in  20  most 'saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris,  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomium,  &c„  &c. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100, 
or  50s.  per  1,000. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W, 

ENTEEPEISE. — My  noted  “Eeform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6<f.— ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

A  DIANTUM  WALTON  I E  DIFFUSUM, 

jLJL  First  Class  Certificate,  much  superior  to  Adiantum 
fragrantissima,  nice  plants,  direct  from  the  raiser,  Is.  each, 
G  for  os.,  post  free.  Choice  named  Auriculas  and  Pelargoniums. 
Lists  on  application.— WILLIAM  GOLBY,  Edgend  Nursery, 
Brierfield,  Burnley,  Lanes. 

Q  K  SWEET  WILLIAMS  (Hooper’s  Victoria) 

&  O  for  Is.  3d.;  12  Pansies,  9<i, — R.  NASH,  West  End  Road, 
High  Wycombe. 


R 


OSES  !  ROSES  ! !  EOSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

pHR  Y  S  ANTHEMUM  CULTURE/— 

YO  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

I )  OSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4*'.  ; 

V  50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

M~ ESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS, ~Nur- 

serymen,  Sidcup,  and  2S5,  2S6,  2S7,  2SS,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “ COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

p HRYS ANTHEMUMS  —NOVELTIES  for 

VJ  1890. — Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  la*t 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence, 
Drome,  France. 


FOUR-BUSHEL  SACK  OF  BEST  LEAF- 

MOULD  (Pure  Oak  Leaf),  carriage  paid  to  London,  for 
3s.  6d. — E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen's  Nursery,  Selhurst,S.E. 

YAECHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

V_/  also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

Lawn  mowers.— The  “excelsior” 

(Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL"  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  be  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
f™m  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL 
M  ( g.  Cn.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

_ The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 

T  AINGS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—  Two 

9rvLD  *IEDALS  aD<i  SIX  FIRST  PRIZES  awarded  in 
The’r  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  all  the  best 
novelties,  should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flower- 
mg  Plants.  Early  orders  solicited  to  secure  good  plants. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Chrysanthemum  Specialists, 
Forest  Hill,  S.  E. 


:  AIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

J— 4  for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties— Laird's 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  MeCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley— per  pkt.,  Is.,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 


SUTTON’S  IMPROVED  CAMELLIA- 

FLOWERED  BALSAM.— This  magnificent  strain  sur¬ 
passes  in  extraordinary  size,  perfect  form,  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  any  hitherto  introduced.  Mr.  H.  Collins,  Gardener  to 
the  Rev.  J.  Hill,  says  “  I  never  saw  better  Balsams;  they 
were  admired  by  everyone.”  Six  varieties,  separate.  30  seeds 
of  each,  5s.  ;  four  varieties,  separate,  20  seeds  of  each,  2s.  6 d.  ; 
mixed,  Is.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

BUTTON'S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 

New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  one  of  the 

ts  largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Carters’  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

_ 237  &  23S,  High  Holbqrn,  London,  W.C. 

BEGONIA  SEED — Sow  now.  The  best 

and  cheapest  is  Box’s  Strain — surest  of  germination,  finest 
of  flowers.  Single  varieties,  half  packet,  6d. ;  per  packet,  Is. 
Double  varieties,  half  packet,  KM.  ;  per  packet,  Is.  6 d. 
TUBERS,  grand,  for  pot  growth,  six  choice  Singles  and  six  choice 
Doubles,  superior  to  named  sorts,  colours  include  red,  crimson, 
scarlet,  pink,  rose,  white,  yellow,  orange,  salmon,  21s.  the  12; 
half  quantity,  10s.  6d.  ;  post  free.  Most  complete  LIST  in  the 
Trade,  gratis.-JOHN  R.  BOX  (for  10  years  J.  Laing’s  Sole 
Partner),  Seedsman  and  Begonia  Grower,  Croydon.  (Quote  this 
Paper.) 

TRIS  KZEMPEERI. — Superb  new  unnamed 

-L  varieties.  Purchased  by  me  at  Tokio,  Japan,  from  a 
Japanese  Florist.  Plants  well  established  and  hardy.  Have  a 
small  number  to  dispose  of  at  Is.  per  root.  Japanese  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  these  new  Iris,  with  coloured  plates  of  flowers,  sent 
for  inspection  post  free  for  three  stamps.— Address  to  GERALD 
WALLER,  Esq.,  Belmont  House,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire. 

Wanted. 

f  ARGE  PALMS,  DRACAENAS, 

1— i  CROTONS,  ASPIDISTRAS,  AZALEAS,  ASPARAGUS 
TENUISSIMUS,  and  A.  PLUMOSUS  NANUS,  for  cash  or 
exchange.  Small  stuff  for  growing.— Apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Peacock  Nurseries,  Great  Church  Lane,  Hammersmith,  W 

SIX  CAMELLIAS  or  AZALEA  INDICA, 

full  of  buds,  r  s.  6d.  ;  large  healthy  plants  of  either 
in  5-inch  pots  ;  larger  specimens  in  7-inch  pots,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Six  Azalea  Mollis,  lull  of  buds,  7s.  6d.  Twelve  choice  green¬ 
house  Ferns,  3s. — E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen’s  Nursery, 
Selhurst,  S.E. 


PPO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  account  of  a 

_L  gentleman  making  alterations  in  his  gardens,  a  number  of 
greenhouse  plants,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  Tree  Ferns,  trunks 
3|  ft.  high  A  pair  of  Palms,  Latania  borbonica  (large).  Twelve 
Camellias  (all  choice  varieties).  Azalea  indiea,  besides  numerous 
other  plants.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  TROTTER, 
Fenton,  Wooler. 

TWO  NEW  and  RARE  HARDY  PEREN- 

NIAL  PLANTS.  —  Golden  Quilled  Double  Perennial 
Sunflower,  “Soleil  d’Or,"  rare,  splendid  plant  for  autumn  bloom¬ 
ing,  florets  distinctly  quilled  to  the  centre,  each,  Is.  ;  doz.  10s. 
Harpalium  rigidum  semi-plenum,  long  narrow  golden  florets, 
incurved  when  fully  expanded,  semi-double,  strong  plants, 
each,  6 d.  ;  doz.,  os.— BLAIR,  Florist,  73,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
Abridged  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  gratis  and  post  free. 

BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion.— Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6d.,  21s.,  31s.  6d.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d., 
5s.  6d.,  7s.  Qd.,  10 s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c  ,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application. — 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Silver  Sand ! ! 

/COARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

YO  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams:  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address  ”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

WEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  pkt ;  Tubers,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.  doz. 
Owen’s  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S.,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  5d.  pkt.  List  free.— 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 


o 


Wanted. 

OOKS  FOR  A  GARDENER’S  LIBRARY. 

New  or  Second  Hand. — Apply  to  the  Hon,  Secretary, 
10,  London  Road,  Reading. 


B 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

tt  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

T  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

fJ  •  to  Her  Ma  jesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H. Mi  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


T] 


s, 


HIE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

J_  Heating  Engineers  to  II. M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  18S3.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

Greenhouses  for  the  million.— 

The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in  the  world. — ALFRED 
PEEL  &  SONS,  Wood  Green,  London;  Canon  Mills  Bridge, 
Edinburgh  ;  Phibsborough  Road,  Dublin.  A  complete  green¬ 
house  from  50s.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  post  free,  three  stamps. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t)  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea.  S.W. 

C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor  PLANTS 

—Quick,  lasting,  economical.-  Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E. 

TOOPE’S  patent  propagators, 

FUMIGATORS,  FRAME  -  HEATERS,  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS.  Catalogues  free. — C.  TOOPE  (F.R.H.S)  &  Co„ 
Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free.— H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

TOBACCO  PAPER. — Superior,  Genuine 

Roll  Paper,  9d.  per  lb.  ;  14  lbs,  10s.  Send  5s.  3d.  for 
sample  7  lb.  packet.  Reduction  for  quantities.  SHORLAND 
&  Co.,  26,  Southwell  Street,  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture: — “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

EESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

1  Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6rf.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  orapply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

PEAT,  SAND,  LOAM,  GARDEN 

NETTING,  &c„  at  special  low  prices.  Price  List  post 
free  on  application.— BRTNKWORTH  &  SONS,  Reading. 

Heating  apparatus.  — Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge. 

Roofing  felti  roofing  feltm— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  1(M.  per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6d.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  ;  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Bed  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to  • 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d, 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes.  Od.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDCtFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6<f.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MONDAY  NEXT. 

2,000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  including  several  lots  of  immense 
bulbs;  also  L.  KRAMERI,  L.  SPECIOSUM,  and  others  from 
Japan:  a  large  assortment  of  English-grown  LILIES  and 
HARDY  BULBS.  TUBEROSES,  GLADIOLUS,  TIGRIDIAS. 
BEGONIAS,  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  Standard, 
and  Dwarf  ROSES,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. ,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  March  17th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

1,000  LILIUM  AURATUM,  600  L.  ALBUM  KRzETZERI, 
and  660  SPECIOSUM  RUBRUM,  from  Japan  ;  1,500 

AMERICAN  PEARL  TUBEROSES,  1,000  BEGONIAS, 
2,000  Choice  Mixed  Hybrid  GLADIOLI ;  a  large  assortment 
of  various  LILIES.  STANDARD  and  DWARF  ROSES,  about 
300  Named  CARNATIONS  from  a  first-class  grower,  400 
VALLOTA  PURPUREA,  150  AZALEA  MOLLIS,  100 
A.  1NDICA  in  flower,  and  other  plants  from  Belgium, 
GREENHOUSE  and  STOVE  FERNS,  PALMS,  and  other 
decorative  plants. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  March  19th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  20th. 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
from  Sample. 

PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS 

announce  that  their  NEXT  SALE  will  take 
place  as  above,  for  which  they  will  be  GLAD  TO  RECEIVE 
NOTICE  OF  ENTRIES  AS  EARLY  AS  POSSIBLE. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

From  Messrs.  F.  SANDER  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 
Cattleya  imperialis  and  others.  Specially 
fine  importation,  enormous  masses. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central 
Sale  Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY 
NEXT,  March  21st,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock,  a  specially 
grand  importation  from  Roezl's  old  locality,  the  At.rato  River, 
whence  came  the  superb  varieties  of  years  ago.  The  Sale  will 
also  include  35  lots  extra  fine  plants  of  VANDA  CG3RULEA, 
with  from  two  to  eight  growths  in  a  pan,  and  200  lots  of  ES¬ 
TABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 

THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  be  in  the  bands  of  eveiy  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  .COTTAGE,  STANLEY  J?0AD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell’s'unrivalled  Collection. 


TI/TESSRS. 

-LtJL  desire  to 


THE  MOST  SUITABLE  FOR 

SHADING  ORCHIDS,  FERNS, 

PALMS, 

AND 

STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 


It  with¬ 
stands  the 
weather  better 
than  any  other 
class  of  Shading, 
and  may  be  benefi¬ 
cially  used,  on  account 
the  thickness  of  its  tex- 
-  -  ,  during  cold  weather  to 
keep  the  frost  out.  The  leading 
Orchid  and  Plant  Growers  _  in 


It  is  a  strong,  durable  Cotton 
Netting,  woven  in  squares 
so  close  as  to  exclude  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
hut  admitting  the 
greatest  amount 
of  light  attain 
able  through 
shading. 

the  country  have  used  this  material 
for  some  years,  and  speak  very  highly 
'  of  it,  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  very  best 
material  for  Plants  they  have  ever  used. 
s  Blinds  made  up  and  fixed  complete. 

Sold  in  pieces,  30  yaids  long  by  H  yards  wide, 
X  price  40s.  eacii.  Samples  submitted  gratis. 

K.  S.  WILLIAMS  &c  SON, 

Victo  ria  £  Par  ad  i'se  N  u  rseries,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON.N 


S  MYTH 5q. 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bone3 
Bones,  £  inch  and  I  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


_ 

Russia  and  Archangel  Mata 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  fr  om  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


E.  Q.  ISIffl, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  USE,  W.C. 


WHEELER’S 

TOM  THUMB  LETTUCE 

(T  RU  E). 

The  best  Cabbage  Lettuce  in  cultivation  ;  will  stand 
without  running  to  seed  longer  than  any  other 
variety;  for  solidity,  flavour,  and  general  excel¬ 
lence,  this  variety  is  unequalled. 

Packets,  \s. ;  small  packets,  6 cl.  Post  free. 

Your  Toil  Thumb  Lettuce  is  the  very  best  of  its  class 
that  can  be  grown. — H.  Simkins. 

Miss  Croomf.  has  always  found  the  Tom  Thumb  Lettuce 
much  approved  by  her  numerous  friends. 

A  PRICED  LIST  of  WHEELER'S  VEGETABLE  and 
FLOWER  SEEDS  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free.  It  com¬ 
prises  all  the  choicest  and  best  varieties,  both  for  exhibition 
and  for  general  use. 

WHEELER  &  SON, 

SEED  GROWERS, 

GLOUCESTER, 

KELWAY’S 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Paris,  1889)  SPECI¬ 
ALITIES. — Gladioli,  Peonies,  Pyretlirums,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  &c.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Li.-ts  of  all  our 
Specialities  for  1S90,  and  everything  needful  for  the  Garden. 

LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 


LAINO’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 

VJ  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6(1,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6(1.;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  ISs., 
and  21s.  per  doz:  Bedding,  choicest.  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz.  ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30 s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


STANDARD 

ROSES, 


Superior  Varieties. 


Special  Prices, 
with  CATALOGUE, 
on  application. 


DICKSONS  f07Z7sl,  CHESTER. 


(Limited), 


ROSES. 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

CB  1 1  IT  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
S  IS  U  i  I  e  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carnage  f  ree  for  cash  with  order, 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  Te?„‘f&2°"r 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 

RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co. 

WORCESTER. 


What  shall  I  sow 
in  my  Garde i 

Sow  the  Cheapest  and  Best  SEEDS 
in  the  World. 


9 


BOX  OF  TESTED 

Vegetable  and  Flower 


Price 


9 

Post  Free. 


Contains — 


3  pkts 

Peas. 

1  pkt.  Parsley. 

2  „ 

Broad  Beans. 

4  oz.  Parsnip. 

1  „ 

Runner  Beans. 

2  ,,  Radish. 

1  „ 

French  Beans. 

1  ,,  Spinach. 

1  ,, 

Beet. 

i  ,,  Turnip. 

1  ., 

Kale. 

1  pkt.  V.  Marrow. 

1  „ 

Broccoli. 

1  ,,  Aster. 

1  „ 

B.  Sprouts. 

1  ,,  Candytuft. 

2  „ 

Cabbage. 

1  ,,  Everlastings. 

1  .. 

Savoy. 

1  ,,  Mignonette. 

1  M 

Carrot. 

1  ,,  Stock. 

1  „ 

Celery. 

1  ,,  Sweet  Pea. 

1  oz. 

Cress. 

1  ,,  Viscaria.* 

1  pkt. 

Cauliflower. 

1  ,,  Saponaria. 

1  ,, 

Herbs. 

1  ,,  Nasturtion 

1  „ 

Leek. 

1  ,,  Lupinus  vanus. 

1 

Lettuce. 

1  ,,  Chrysanthemun 

1  OZ. 

1  pkt. 

Mustard. 

Onion. 

1  ,,  Star  Zinnia. 

Other 

Boxes,  price  2  8,  5  -,  7  6, 15  -,  21  -,  £0 

Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 

Seedsmen-  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  The.Queen 
and  H.K.H.  The  Prince  or  Waxes, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 


The  most  Wonderful  Cropping  Potato  in  the 
World. 

Price,  2s.  6d.  per  peck  ;  8s.  per  bushel  ;  21s.  per  sack. 
Much  cheaper  by  the  ton.  Orders  20s,  and  upwards 
Carriage  Paid. 


EVIDENCE  OP  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 
AND  PRODUCTIVENESS. 

From  Hundreds  of  Unsolicited  Testimonials  received 
we  select  the  following  :  — 

From  Mr.  H.  Hammertox,  Woodchurch. 

August  12th. 

“  I  have  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  Silver  Cup  offered 
at  our  Show  for  the  best  collection  of  Potatos.  I  staged  123 
varieties,  6S  of  which  I  had  direct  from  you.  I  grew  147  varieties, 
and  the  best  cropper  by  far  was  The  Daxiels.” 

Quantity  Planted,  14  lbs.  Quantity  Raised,  728  lbs. 

From  the  Kettering  Guardian. 

September  14th. 

“  Remarkable  Potato  Yields.—  Mr.  G.  Johnson,  of  Wadcroft, 
has  a  crop  of  Potatos  remarkable  both  lor  size  and  quantity. 
He  purchased  14  lbs.  of  The  Daniels  seed  from  Messrs. 
Daniels  Bros.,  Seed  Growers.  Norwich  ;  and  the  14  lbs.  of  seed 
realised  no  less  than  72S  lbs.” 


Before  ordering,  send  for  Daniels’  New  Potato  Cata¬ 
logue,  containing  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations,  and 
much  valuable  information.  Gratis  and  post  free  to  all. 

DANIELS  BROS ,  The  Royal  Seedsmen,  NORWICH. 


SODDYS 

Seed  Collections. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Collection  .H. 

100  varieties  . 

..  42/- 

Collection  J3 

72  varieties  . 

.  21/- 

Collection  €3 

50  varieties  . 

.  10/6 

Collection 

1  23  varieties  ) 

\  large  pkts.  } 

5/- 

Collection  E 

23  varieties  .. 

31- 

Collection  EE ... 

14  varieties  .. 

.  1  /- 

ALL  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extract  from  Letters  received  lately ;  — 
“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALUE.” 

“  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds.” 
“Iam  highly  pleased  with  the  collection.” 

BEN.  S O D D Y, SSJS, 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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BOXES  of  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Celebrated  for  Quality. 


UfCDDG’  Containing  19  varieties  of  (T  I 

if  tPUw  DUA  Vegetable  Seeds  O/*31 

WEBBS’ 

ij  (ft  V  Containing  42  vai  ieties  of  -9 
DUA  Vegetable  Seeds 

6 

UldSQQ’  Containing  47  varieties  of  -f  / 

VYEDBO  DUA  Vegetable  Seeds  AO/’ 

WEBBS’ 

gnV  Containing  61  varieties  of  OV  / 
DUA  Vegetable  Seeds  A / 

Carriage  Free.  List  of  Contents  on  application 

• 

n  l  fl  l  i  ”, 

DOBBIE’S 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


DAHLIA  CUTTINGS. 

We  hold  one  of  the  finest  Collections  of  all  the  different 
classes  in  the  country,  and  make  a  speciality  of  Cuttings,  which 
we  are  prepared  to  offer  for  a  short  time  only  at  Is.  10<i.  per 
dozen  ;  os.  6 d.  per  50  ;  10s.  per  100,  our  selection,  post  free;  all 
carefully  named.  Plants  from  pots  in  April  and  Hay,  our 
selection,  os.  per  dozen,  post  free. 


wrAK 

GLADIOLI 

For  Present  Planting. 


CHOICE  HYBRIDS 

OF 

GLADIOLI  CANDAVENSES. 

s.  d. 

12in  6  named  showy  vars...  ...  ...  5  0 

12  in  6  named  flue  vars .  7  6 

12  in  12  named  choice  vars.  ..  ...  ...  10  0 


CHOICE  MIXED  SEEDLING 
GLADIOLI. 

Per  100.  Perdoz. 

BRENCHLEYENSIS,  large  spikes  of 
brilliant  vermilion-scarlet  flowers  5  0  10 

ALL  COLOURS,  extra  fine  mixed  ...  12  6  19 

SCARLET  GROUND  VARIETIES, 

extra  fine  mixed  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

ROSE  GROUND  VARIETIES,  extra 
fine  mixed...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

WHITE  GROUND  VARIETIES,  extra 

fine  mixed...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 


For  •particular s  of  the  above  and  other  'varieties,  see 
CATALOGUE,  forwarded  gratis  and  jjost  free  on 
application. 


JAMES  YEITCH  k  SONS, 

Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

HEW  TENBY  ST,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 


SCARLET  RUNNER 
BEAN, 

Of  the  many  types  of  Scarlet  Runner  this  is  decidedly 
the  best.  The  pods  have  a  smooth  and  silky  surface, 
and  as  they  grow  perfectly  straight  and  to  a  great 
length,  they  are  very  attractive  on  the  exhibition 
table.  Both  in  hot  and  dry,  and  also  in  cold  and  wet 
seasons,  this  Bean  has  yielded  remarkable  results. 

“  Your  Scarlet  Runner  is  the  best  I  have  ever  grown.  Some 
of  the  spikes  produced  from  ten  to  fifteen  Beans,  many  of 
which  were  10  inches  long.’’ — Mr.  E.  SHEPPARD,  Gardener 
to  H.  Cox,  Esq. 

Price  of  Seed,  3s.  6d.  per  Quart. 

SUTTON’S 

ABUNDANCE  RUNNER 
BEAN. 

Although  the  individual  pods  are  frequently  12  to 
16  inches  long,  they  are  produced  in  extraordinary 
abundance,  and  have  the  same  smooth  appearance  as 
Dwarf  French  BeaDS.  Exceedingly  tender  when 
cooked,  and  very  early. 

“  We  have  pods  11  inches  in  length,  and  abundance  of  them. 
The  quality  is  of  the  best,  being  tender  even  when  the  pods 
look  old.’’ — Mr.  W.  WILDSMITH,  The  Gardens,  Heckfield. 


Price  of  Seed,  3s.  6d.  per  Quart. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 


Monday,  March  17th.—  Sale  of  Lily  and  other  Bulbs,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  &c.,  at  Protlieroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  March  ISth. — Flower  Show  in  the  Town  Hall,  Man¬ 
chester.  Richmond  Horticultural  Society’s  Spring  Show. 

Wednesday,  March  19th. — Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  &c,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Thursday,  March  20th. — Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  and  Greenhouse 
plants  from  Sample  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

FRfDAY,  March  21st — Sale  of  a  large  importation  of  Cattleyas 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


EARLY-FLOWERING 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Good  plants  of  all  the  best  varieties,  3s.  per  dozen,  post  free, 
our  selection.  Cuttings,  half  price. 

FUCHSIAS. 

Cuttings  of  the  most  esteemed  Single  and  Double  sorts,  all 
named,  our  selection,  2s.  per  dozen,  post  free. 

PHLOXES. 

Our  Collection  is  well  known  in  the  trade  to  be  one  of  the 
best.  Cuttings,  all  best  named  sorts,  our  selection,  Is.  10d.  per 
dozen ;  os.  G d.  for  50 ;  10s.  per  100,  post  free.  Plants,  4s.  per 
dozen  ;  12s.  6 d.  for  50  ;  22s.  Gd.  per  100,  carriage  paid. 

PYRETHRUMS. 

A  splendid  Collection  of  named  Double  and  Single  sorts,  our 
selection,  4s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  15s.  for  50  ;  25s.  per  100,  carriage 
paid. 

ROSES. 

To  clear  ground,  we  offer  a  few  thousands  of  very  strong 
plants— leading  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties— at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  5s.  dd.  per  dozen  ;  21s.  for  50  ;  40s.  per  100,  carriage 
paid  ;  all  our  selection. 

VIOLAS. 

Selections  from  our  renowned  Collection  as  follows  : — Very 
finest  varieties  for  exhibition,  3s.  Gd.  per  dozen.  Very  fine 
varieties  for  bedding,  2s.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  do.,  15s.  per  100  ;  all 
our  selection  ;  all  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  our  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  and 
COMPETITORS’  GUIDE,  128  pages,  Gratis  and 
Post  Free.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  grower. 


Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

11  Quality  before  Quantity"  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
some  true  to  name. 

I  shall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,"  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  and 
Copyright,,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  coutains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

This  List  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6<Z.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  oivn  planting. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.445. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY ,  MARCH  15,  1890. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 


^sThe  Hall  for  Horticulture. — We  should 
like  to  learn  that  Baron  Schroder’s  ad¬ 
mirable  scheme  for  the  erection  of  a  horticul¬ 
tural  hall  in  London  had  been  taken  up  with 
more  zest.  The  latest  report  shows  that 
somewhere  about  £5,000  has  been  promised, 
but  still,  that  sum,  considerable  as  it  may  be, 
is  a  long  way  from  being  the  amount  originally 
mentioned.  We  have  no  desire  to  see  the 
scheme  mutilated,  and  the  result  a  makeshift, 
which  would  be  a  discredit  to  horticulture  and 


DO  B  B  I  E  &  Co., 

Seed  Growers  and  Florists, 

ROTHESAY,  SCOTLAND. 


Robert  Sydenham, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET ,  BIRMINGHAM. 


to  the  City  of  London.  That  Baron  Schroder 
can,  on  the  part  of  horticulturists,  exercise 
more  influence  amongst  monied  people  than 
perhaps  anyone  else  is  certain,  and  it  is  most 
obvious  that  only  through  the  aid  of  merchant 
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princes  can  the  scheme  he  realised.  There  is 
absolutely  no  prospect  of  any  form  of  hall  or 
home  being  procured  in  any  other  way  than 
through  this  scheme.  The  voluntary  principle 
alone  it  is  certain  •will  never  succeed  in  fur¬ 
nishing  the  money.  The  hall  is  neither  a- 
church  nor  a  chapel ;  and  the  strong  sectarian¬ 
ism,  so  powerful  an  influence  where  religious 
objects  are  concerned,  is  wanting  in  this  case. 
Horticulture  is  a  beautiful  art  and  well  worthy 
of  worship,  and  worshipped  it  doubtless  is  by 
many  ;  but  it  lacks  those  potent  forces  which 
somehow  succeed  so  thoroughly  in  other  cases. 
W e  do  not  at  all  despair  that  this  worthy  and 
most  desirable  object  may  not  be  realised,  but 
still,  we  should  much  like  to  see  promises  of 
help  coming  in  faster.  Those  who  have  but 
little  of  the  world’s  wealth  to  boast  of,  stand 
aghast  at  the  thought  of  offering  their  small 
sum  of  £5  or  =£10,  when  not  only  hundreds 
but  thousands  are  needed.  If  the  rubicon 
was  turned,  and  £20,000  were  promised,  then 
the  smaller  sums  would  tell  with  effect.  A  Ye 
hope  to  learn  speedily  that  the  rubicon  is 
passed,  and  that  the  wishes  of  the  promoters 
are  shortly  to  be  realised. 

TP  ESTRICTION  IN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES.- — 
That  small  rural  horticultural  societies, 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  promotion  of  gardening 
amongst  cottagers,  should  find  it  needful  to 
limit  their  operations  to  a  prescribed  range  or 
area  it  is  easy  to  understand.  Their  object 
first  and  foremost  is  to  sustain  the  cottager 
element  of  their  own  immediate  district,  and 
beyond  that  aim  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
go.  In  the  case  of  more  pretentious  bodies  a 
similar  form  of  restriction  is  to  be  deplored, 
because  it  indicates  narrowness  of  spirit,  which 
is  selfish  and  objectionable.  Flower  shows 
primarily  may  be,  indeed  are,  promoted  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  gardening,  in  all  its 
forms,  in  the  respective  districts.  The  various 
competitions  provided  at  the  shows  are  intended 
to  bring  together  the  best  cultivators  and  pro¬ 
ducts*  and  so  far  are  successful.  But  if  the 
average  of  ability  in  production  in  the  district  be 
low,  the  average  quality  at  the  shoAv  will  always 
be  poor  if  restricted  to  that  particular  district, 
hence  the  wisdom  of  throwing  open  the  bulk 
of  the  classes  to  a  wide  area  ;  indeed,  very 
many  of  our  shows  have  the  bulk  of  their 
classes  open  to  all  comers,  and  in  that  way 
they  succeed  in  maintaining  their  shows  up  to 
the  highest  point  of  excellence. 

There  is  something  deplorably  and  almost 
despicably  selfish  in  the  conduct  of  those 
exhibitors  who,  whilst  willing  to  grasp  at 
every  possible  opportunity  to  exhibit  elsewhere, 
yet,  dog-in-the-manger-like,  close  the  classes  in 
their  own  local  show  against  all  outsiders.  But 
the  subscribers  to  a  society  have  good  reason 
to  complain  seriously  when  such  restriction  is 
adopted.  The  show  so  materially  suffers,  and 
is  so  defective  in  quality  and  interest,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  subscribing  to.  AA’e  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  greater  evil  in  connection  with  our 
myriads  of  provincial  or  suburban  flower 
shows  than  that  the  committees  should  adopt 
the  narrow  policy-  of  restriction  or  protection. 
Let  those  who  so.  thoroughly  merit  it- share  the 
odium  which  attaches  to*  miserable  restriction, 
whilst  let  all  praise  and  credit  be  given  to 
those  who  hold  broad  and  generous  views  as  to 
exhibitors. 

^he  AATldsmith  Memorial.  —  So  heartily 
should  the  object  which  the  promoters  of 
this  proposed  memorial  to  one  of  our  best 
gardeners  have  in  view  commend  itself  to 
readers  of  The  Gardening  AVorld,  that  it 
seems  almost  a  superfluity  to  draw  special 
attention  to  it.  And  yet,  so  busy  are  men,  and 
so  many  are  the  demands  upon  them,  that  it  is 
needful  to  invite  their  special  attention  to 
what’  is  a  doubly  meritorious  proposal. 

The  objects  are  two  :  first,  to  create  a  me¬ 
morial  worthy  a  good  friend  and  gardener,  of  a 
kind  in  which  his  whole  heart  was  in  life 


deeply  concerned  ;  the  second,  to  render  noble 
service  to  some  poor  orphan  child  of  a  dead 
gardener,  by]  placing  it  on  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund.  Air.  AATldsmith,  it  is  now 
made  known,  had,  prior  to  his  death,  promised 
to  do  his  utmost  to  get  a  second  child  of  the 
late  Air.  Hyde,  of  Fareham,  Hants,  on  the 
fund,  as  it  is  a  most  deserving  case.  That 
child  the  Alemorial  Fund  Committee  has 
adopted,  so  far,  that  if  the  sum  which  is 
needed,  about  £130,  can  be  raised,  the  child 
will  be  the  one  placed  on  the  fund  as  the 
AATldsmith  Alemorial  Orphan. 

AA'ho  can  tell  but  that  the  good  example  thus 
set  in  creating  this  form  of  memorial  may  later 
on  find  frequent  copying,  and  thus  great  good 
may  result  from  what  at  the  outset  was  a 
matter  of  pure  sentiment]  Air.  AAT  J.  Palmer, 
of  Reading,  is  the  chairman  of  the  Alemorial 
Committee,  and  has  given  £5.  Air.  Arthur 
Sutton,  of  Reading,  is  one  treasurer,  and  Air. 
II.  J.  AT  itch,  of  Chelsea,  the  other,  and  both 
have  given  handsome  subscriptions.  AA”e  pub¬ 
lish  a  list  of  subscriptions  in  another  column, 
and  trust  we  may  soon  be  enabled  to  announce 
that  the  amount  required  has  been  given. 

emale  Apiarians. — ATry  much  more  to  the 
purpose  than  was  the  recommendation  as 
to  female  occupations  in  relation  to  gardening, 
upon  which  we  commented  last  week,  is  that 
received  from  America  in  relation  to  bee 
keeping.  The  adviser  in  this  case  is  also  a 
lady,  but  she,  at  least,  writes  with  such  an  air 
of  common  sense,  and  shows  such  admirable 
knowledge  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  bee 
keeping  by  women,  that  our  respect  is  at  once 
assured.  And  yet  it  seems  now  superfluous  to 
urge  that  women  should  embark  in  bee  keep¬ 
ing,  for  long  experience  of  rural  life  has  shown 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  bees  and  poultry, 
with  usually  the  dairy,  have  been  women’s 
special  departments,  in  which  they  have  shone 
to  advantage  and  come  out  successfully. 

To  undertake  the  charge  of  either  a  farm  or 
market  garden  is  indeed,  as  a  rule,  far  beyond 
a  woman’s  power.  She  may  have  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  skill,  but  the  physical  labour 
needed  is  beyond  her  capability  to  furnish. 
AATth  bees  and  poultry — analogous  subjects— 
and  both,  as  it  were,  indissolubly  allied  to  both 
gardening  and  farming,  woman  reigns  supreme. 
AATth  bees  especially,  her  gentle  nature  and 
delicate  handling  are  of  the  greatest  value, 
whilst  in  neither  case  is  arduous  labour  needed. 
The  labour  of  men  may  prove  too  costly,  and 
will  eat  up  the  profits,  which  after  all  are 
slight,  but  women’s  labour  may  render  occupa¬ 
tion  of  this  sort  productive. 

Bees  have  special  associations  with  garden¬ 
ing.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  need  one-half 
the  handling  and  fussing  which  the  scientific 
apiarian  would  have  us  to  believe  ;  but  still, 
they  require  care  and  attention.  There  is  little 
in  regard  to  bee-culture,  so  called,  that  women 
cannot  perform  neatly  and  cleanly.  Leave  to 
men  the  rough  occupations,  the  labouring  in 
which  is  not  woman’s  work,  and  let  the  gentler 
sex  labour  in  those  vocations  which  are  so 
much  closer  identified  with  our  domestic  Jife^ 
To  many  women  there  is  no  higher  ideal 
life  than  is  found  in  attending  upon  bees  and 
poultry,  joined  to  ordinary  household  duties. 

- ►«&*« - 

The  Scottish  Pansy  Society’s  annual  exhibition  will 
take  place  in  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  June 
20th. 

A  Grand  Chrysanthemum  Show  and  Musical 
Fete  is  announced  to  be  held  at  AYest  Hartlepool  in 
November  next. 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  James  A'oung,  for 
twenty  years  gardener  to  B.  L.  Barrow,  Esq.,  of 
Sydnope  Hall,  as  gardener  to  R.  J.  Aspinall,  Esq., 
Standen  Hall,  Clitheroe,  Lancashire. 

Messrs.  Alfred  Peel  <fc  Sons,  who  have  long  carried 
on  a  successful  business  as  horticultural  builders  at 
Wood  Green,  N.,  have  just  opened  a  branch  establish¬ 
ment  at  U  pper  Tooting,  Surrey,  for  the  convenience  of 
their  numerous  customers  in  the  South  London  district. 


Eccles,  Patricroft,  Pendleton,  and  District  Chry¬ 
santhemum  Society. — The  committee  of  the  above 
society  has  decided  to  hold  their  annual  Chrysanthemum 
show  this  year  on  November  14th  and  15th  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Eccles. 

The  Haarlem  Quinquennial  Bulb  Show. — We  are 
informed  that  from  the  21st  to  the  25th  inst.  there  will 
be  opened  at  Haarlem,  Holland,  a  large  show  of  flower¬ 
ing  bulbs  and  tubers,  especially  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Amaryllis,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  The 
exhibition  is  held  every  five  years  by  the  General 
Union  of  Bulb  Cultivators,  and  the  forthcoming  show 
promises  to  be  a  very  successful  one.  It  will  doubtless 
be  of  great  interest  to  those  foreign  horticulturists  who 
may  pay  our  Dutch  friends  a  visit. 

Laurel  Leaves  and  Insects. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Ealing  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  Air.  E.  Fountain  described  a  method  of  dealing 
with  insect  pests  infesting  hothouses.  What  he  did  was 
to  get  a  quantity  of  leaves  of  the  Cherry  Laurel,  and 
smash  them  up  with  a  hammer,  or  otherwise  thoroughly 
bruise  them.  They  were  then  placed  in  the  confined 
atmosphere  of  a  stove,  pit  or  other  house  infested  or 
likely  to  be  infested  with  insects.  The  poisonous 
properties  of  the  leaves  diffusing  themselves  through 
the  house  killed  or  drove  away  all  such  pests  as  green, 
fly,  red-spider,  thrip,  &c.,  and  Air.  Fountain  sa:d  he 
could  guarantee  the  efficacy  of  the  operation  if  properly 
carried  out. 

The  Mayor  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Smith  Carington,  on 
the  5  th  instant  entertained  at  dinner,  thirty  of  the 
foremen  and  clerks  of  the  firm  of  Richard  Smith  &  Co., 
in  commemoration  of  his  mayoralty  of  “  the  Faithful 
City,”  this  year.  The  company  sat  down  to  an 
excellent  repast,  and  after  doing  ample  justice  to  a 
liberal  menu,  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  in 
speech-making,  songs  and  music.  The  healths  of  his 
AVorship  and  of  Mr.  R.  C.  S.  Carington,  the  managing 
partner  of  the  firm,  were  proposed  in  eulogistic  terms, 
and  most  cordially  acknowledged  by  both  gentlemen. 
Altogether  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  the 
company  separating  at  11  o’clock  with  hearty  good 
wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  firm. 
We  are  always  glad  to  hear  of  these  pleasant  reunions, 
which  so  much  tend  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  interest  in  common  between  employers  and 
employed. 

Presentation  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Kingston 
and  Surbiton  Chrysanthemum  Society. — Mr.  John 
Drewett,  who  for  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  Kingston  Society,  and  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  on  its  behalf,  has  recently  been  pre¬ 
sented  bythe  members  with  a  gold  watch,  a  “  Tantalus” 
stand  for  the  sideboard,  and  an  inscription  on  vellum. 
The  two  articles  first  named  bore  inscriptions  setting 
forth  why  they  were  given,  and  on  the  vellum  the  same 
was  stated,  with  the  subscribers’  names  appended. 
This  last,  which  was  mounted  and  framed,  was  quite 
an  artistic  production,  and  in  the  bordering  was  intro¬ 
duced  a  faithful  representation  of  the  flower  which  is 
the  raison  d’dtre  of  the  society’s  existence.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  at  the  Kingston  Hotel,  by  Air. 
G.  C.  Sherrard,  J.P.,  and  the  recipient  of  the  gifts 
acknowledged  them  very  feelingly. 

Electric  Lighting  at  Reading. — On  the  evening  of 
the  6th  inst.,  several  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of 
Reading  met  by  invitation  of  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  to 
inspect  the  incandescent  lighting  of  a  portion  of  their 
premises  lately  completed.  This  is  the  first  installation 
of  the  electric  glow  lamp  in  Reading  for  business 
purposes,  and  between  50  and  60  of  these  lamps  have 
now  been  in  complete  working  order  in  Alessrs. 
Sutton’s  premises  for  about  a  fortnight.  Not  only  was 
admiration  expressed  of  the  quality  of  the  light  and  its 
perfect  steadiness,  but  surprise  and  satisfaction  was  felt 
at  the  very  marked  difference  in  the  temperature,  as 
much  as  15°  less  heat  being  registered  in  rooms  where 
the  electric  light  was  installed.  This  lower  temperature 
was  accompanied  by  greater  purity  of  the  air  itself 
where  the  gas  was  not  burning. 

The  New  Zealand  International  Exhibition. — The 

Otago  Daily  Times  of  January  1st  states  that  in  the 
British  and  foreign  section  the  largest  exhibitors  are 
Alessrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading,  whose  display  is 
agricultural  as  well  as  horticultural,  and  equally  inter¬ 
esting  in  both  branches.  In  the  centre  ot  the  court  is 
a  large  and  handsome  show  case — the  most  handsome, 
in  fact,  in  the  whole  exhibition — chiefly  devoted  to  the 
display  of  vegetables,  grasses,  flower  seeds  and  models  ; 
a  large  number  of  samples  of  seeds  packed  in  special 
tin  cases  for  export ;  a  number  of  cabinets  of  seeds 
arranged  for  educational  purposes  ;  and  an  apparatus 
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for  testing  the  germination  of  seeds — a  model  of  the 
apparatus  used  in  the  firm’s  seed  trial  house  at  Reading. 

Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  of  Leicester. — We 
hear  with  much  regret  of  the  death  on  the  4th  inst. 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  aged  74,  who  until  within  the 
last  few  years  was  senior  partner  in  the  well-known  firm 
of  Harrison  and  Sons,  seed  growers  and  merchants. 
Market  Place,  Leicester.  The  deceased  gentleman  had 
for  a  very  long  time  suffered  from  delicate  lungs,  but 
considering  his  age  he  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health 
throughout  the  whole  winter,  up  to  a  few  days  before 
his  death.  Pew  men  were  more  widely  known  or  more 
highlyrespected  in  the  seed  trade  throughout  the  country 
than  was  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  a  conscientious, 
straightforward,  and  honourable  business  man.  It  may 
truly  be  said  that,  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement,  his 
his  whole  life  and  soul  was  in  the  business,  for  he 
allowed  nothing  to  divert  his  attention  from  it. 

Seedling  Freesias — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
W.  Driver,  Longfords,  Minchinhampton,  a  box  of 
lovely  flowers  of  seedling  Freesias.  The  grateful  odour 
emanating  from  the  blossoms  made  its  presence  felt 
before  the  blooms  were  unpacked,  so  strong  was  it. 
Amongst  the  seedlings  we  could  recognise  the  typical 
form,  Freesia  refracta,  and  F.  r.  alba,  having  pure 
white  flowers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  violet  lines 
in  the  throat,  and  quite  hidden.  The  blooms  of  these 
were  of  great  size,  with  widely-spreading  segments. 
We  also  noted  the  so-called  F.  Leichtlinii,  with  its 
creamy  yellow  flowers,  yellow  blotch,  and  the  tube 
abruptly  narrowed  below.  Another  form  of  this  was 
white,  with  exception  of  the  yellow  blotch.  A  fifth 
distinct  variety  had  the  creamy  yellow  flowers  of 

F.  Leichtlinii,  but  the  widely  expanded  segments  and 
gradually  narrowing  tube  of  F.  refracta  ;  and  between 
them  were  other  intermediate  forms,  so  that  we  consider 
them  all  forms  of  one  species — namely,  F.  refracta. 


Wildsinith  Memorial  Fund. — The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  subscriptions  to  this  fund  which  have  already 
been  promised  or  paid  :  — 


The  Hon.  EmmaL.  Shaw-Lefevi 
John  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  J.P 
W.  J.  Palmer,  Esq.,  J.P.  . 

G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq  ,  F.  R.S 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons 
Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch 
Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton 
Mr.  F.  B.  Marson,  J.P. 

Miss  Potts  ... 

Miss  Mark  by 
Mr.  W.  Binder 
Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton  . 

Mr.  W.  Coleman 
Mr.  W.  Crump 
Mr.  A.  Dean 
Mr.  W.  C.  Davis  . 

A  Friend,  Ho.  1 
A  Friend,  Ho.  2 
Mr.  S.  Kerry 
Mr.  A.  Maxim 
Mr.  W.  A.  Searing  . 

Mr.  T.  Turton 
Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Son 
Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitch 


£  s.  d. 
5  0  0 
5  0  0 
5  5  0 
1  1  0 
5  5  0 
5  5  0 
1  1  0 
3  3  0 
2  2  0 
1  0  0 
0  10  0 
0  5  0 
10  0 
1  0  0 
10  0 
10  0 
0  7  6 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
1  0  0 
0  5  0 
10  0 
0  5  0 
0  10  6 


Mr,  T.  Turton,  Maiden  Erleigh  Gardens,  Reading,  hon. 
sec.;  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  Reading,  anl  Mr.  H  J. 
Veitch,  hon.  treasurers. 


The  Huddersfield  Paxton  Society.— At  the  annual 
Meeting  of  this  society,  held  in  December  last,  the 
subject  of  the  future  of  the  society  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  general  opinion  expressed  was,  that  as 
the  members  now  take  but  little  interest  in  it,  though 
it  has  a  useful  library  and  some  funds  in  hand,  it  should 
he  reorganised  on  a  new  basis. 


Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Planting  in  Manchester. — 
The  Manchester  Field-Haturalists  and  Archaeologists’ 
Society  has  appointed  a  committee  of  its  members  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  Manchester  and  its  immediate  suburbs, 
especially  in  available  “open  spaces.”  The  idea  is 
approved  by  the  corporation,  and  we  Understand  that 
in  addition  to  the  good  work  already  accomplished 
undei  their  influence  in  the  public  parks,  &c. ,  evergreen 
shrubs,  planted  in  boxes  or  tubs,  will  before  long  be 
placed  in  some  of  the  principal  squares.  The  opinions 
of  experienced  practical  men  are  earnestly  desired  as  to 
what  description  of  trees  can  be  specially  recommended 
for  open  spaces,  and  what  kind  of  shrubs,  especially 
such  as  would  succeed  in  tubs  or  boxes.  Information 
is  particularly  desired  in  reference  to .  the  different 
districts  of  the  town.  What  is  best  for  the  north  side  1 
What  for  the  south  ?  and  so  forth.  When  all  possible 
information  has  been  obtained,  it  is  intended  to  publish 


it  in  pamphlet  form ,  as  a  general  guide  for  tree  planting 
and  culture,  so  that  every  encouragement  may  be  given 
to  those  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  appearance 
of  the  city.  Replies  should  be  addressed  before  the 
31st  inst.  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Oglesby,  16,  Kennedy  Street, 
Albert  Square,  Manchester. 

- - 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM  SHOW. 

The  first  spring  exhibition  inaugurated  by  the  Royal 
Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  Society,  Westminster, 
was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  when  a  fair 
display  of  spring  flowers  was  brought  together. 
Daffodils  and  other  Harcissi  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
bulbous  flowering  plants,  but  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
other  spring  flowers  were  also  fairly  represented.  The 
first  prize  for  thirty-six  Hyacinths  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Henry  Williams  &  Sons,  Fortis  Green, 
Finchley,  and  the  exhibit  was  a  very  fair  one  considering 
the  earliness  of  the  season.  The  same  firm  also  took 
the  first  prizes  both  for  thirty-six  pots  of  Tulips  and 
twenty-four  pots  of  Harcissus.  The  first  prize  for 
twelve  Hyacinths  (nurserymen  excluded)  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  S.  Boney,  Esq.,  Cholmley 
Lodge,  Highgate.  A  fine  collection  of  Cyclamens  was 
shown  by  the  St.  George’s  Hursery  Company,  Hanwell, 
and  which  carried  off  the  first  prize.  The  second 
award  went  to  Mr.  John  Odell,  Gould’s  Green, 
Hillingdon,  who  also  had  an  extensive  and  well- 
flowered  group.  The  best  thirty-six  Cyclamens  were 
also  shown  by  the  St.  George’s  Hursery  Company  ; 
Mr.  T.  Odell  being  second.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
Cyclamens,  in  which  nurserymen  were  excluded,  Mr. 
D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  took  the  first 
prize  with  well-bloomed  plants  in  24 -size  pots. 
Messrs.  Henry  Williams  &  Sons  had  the  only  exhibits 
of  Lily  of  the  A  alley  and  Spiraea,  and  were  awarded 
the  first  prizes ' 

Azaleas  were  not  well  represented  the  specimens 
being  small,  unequal  in  size  and  not  yet  in  full  bloom. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Hunn,  gar¬ 
dener  to  J.  S oames,  Esq,,  J. Pi,  Woodland  Lodge, 
Greenwich  Park,  who  had  five  plants  out  of  twelve 
well  flowered.  The  highest  award  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Humerous  Orchids  and  Olivias  in 
the  group  gave  it  a  very  effective  appearance.  Messrs. 

H.  Williams  &  Sons  took  the  second  prize  for  a 
group  consisting  of  greenhouse  and  forced  subjects.  A 
large  collection  of  Daffodils,  nicely  arranged  in  wire 
stands,  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Hurseries,  Tottenham,  who  carried  off  the  first  prize, 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  coming  in  second 
with  another  good  collection  of  Harcissi,  Anemones, 
&c.  The  third  prize  went  to  Messrs.  Collins  Bros.  & 
Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo  Road,  S.E.  Mr.  Richard  Dean, 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the 
class  for  hardy  Primulas  and  Polyanthus,  but  the  first 
prize  was  worthily  awarded  to  him,  the  colours  being 
rich,  varied  and  bright.  Two  of  the  varieties  were 
certificated. 

A  miscellaneous  group  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Dracfenas, 
Azaleas  and  Cytisus  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  to  whom  an  extra  prize  was  adjudged.  An  extra 
prize  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  k 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  group  of  Odontoglossums, 
Amaryllis,  Olivias,  forced  Lilacs,  &c.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Lowfield  Hurseries,  Crawley,  had  an  extra 
prize  for  a  collection  of  sixty-four  dishes  of  Apples  in 
good  condition. 

- »>$<« - 

PRESENTATION  TO  Mr.  UPJOHN. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Horticultural  Improvement  Society  was  held  on 
the  6th  inst.  There  was  a  large  gathering  of  members. 
Mi\  A.  Stansfield,  the  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  the  president,  who 
was  stated  to  besuffering  from  an  attack  of  bronchitis. 
The  chairman  said  his  impression  of  the  past  session 
was  that  it  had  been  the  most  interesting  one  since  the 
formation  of  the  society,  and  he  expected  that  next 
winter  they  would  have  an  equally  incentive  pro¬ 
gramme.  Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  the  hon.  secretary,  was 
then  presented  with  a  handsome  timepiece  and  a  purse 
containing  £20.  The  timepiece  bore  the  following 
inscription  “Presented  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Upjohn,  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Manchester  Horticultural  Improvement 
Society,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  to  the 
society,  and  as  a  mark  of  sincere  respect  and  esteem. 
March  6,  1890.”  Mr.  Robert  Tait,  in  making  the 
presentation,  said  the  hearty  manner  in  which  the 


members  had  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the  committee 
for  contributions  towards  the  presentation  fund  was 
the  best  evidence  they  could  wish  for  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Upjohn  was  held.  He  had  in  a 
large  measure  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  society 
by  his  mode  of  conducting  the  meetings,  his  urbanity 
of  manner,  and  above  all  his  practical  experience  which 
he  was  ever  willing  to  give  upon  the  subjects  under 
discussion.  All  the  members  of  the  society  trusted  that 
they  would  long  have  him  as  their  secretary.  Mr.  F. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Griffiths  Hughes,  Mr.  Driver,  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  other  members  supported  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Tait,  and  spoke  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  Mr. 
Upjohn.  Mr.  Upjohn,  in  acknowledging  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  said  w-hat  he  had  done  for  the  society  had 
been  done  most  willingly,  and  instead  of  thinking  the 
society  was  in  any  way  indebted  to  him,  he  felt,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  was  indebted  to  it.  His  connection 
with  the  society  had  been  a  most  pleasant  one  through¬ 
out,  and  if  it  had  been  nothing  more  his  position  as 
secretary  had  enabled  him  to  become  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  brother  gardeners  in  the  Manchester 
district.  He  had  always  received  every  possible  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  members,  and  there  was  no  class  of  men 
whose  esteem  and  respect  he  valued  more  than  his 
brother  gardeners. 

- - 

THE  YULAN  OR  LILY- 

FLOWERED  MAGNOLIA. 

Considering  the  hardiness  and  beauty  of  Magnolia 
conspicua  in  the  southern  counties,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  it  in  favour  with  planters  generally, 
either  for  planting  as  an  isolated  specimen  on  the  lawn 
or  pleasure  ground  or  for  the  mixed  shrubbery.  It 
requires  no  protection  because  of  its  deciduous  nature, 
and  owing  to  its  upright  habit,  is  suitable  for  growing 
in  the  form  of  a  standard.  It  flowers  the  second  or 
third  year  after  grafting,  and  may  be  kept  in  the  form 
of  a  bush  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high  for  many  years,  and 
even  in  this  state  will  bloom  profusely  every  spring 
before  the  expansion  of  the  leaves.  For  this  reason  it 
should  be  planted  in  front  of  evergreen  shrubs,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  Conifers,  so  as  to  form  a  dark  back¬ 
ground  and  show  off  the  bush  or  tree  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  tree  may  be  grown  to  perfection 
trained  against  a  wall  in  the  same  manner  as  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  and  in  this  way  could  be  protected  from 
frost  at  a  greater  distance  northwards  than  when 
planted  out  in  the  open.  For  pot  work  it  may  he 
inarched  on  M.  purpurea,  which,  being  of  dwarfer 
habit,  has  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  scion,  in 
this  form  it  can  be  utilised  for  forcing  purposes,  and 
so  deserve  a  larger  amount  of  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received  at  the  hands  of  cultivators. 

The  second  of  the  above  two  popular  names  is  nearly 
a  translation  of  the  first,  inasmuch  a  Yu  lan  in  China 
means  Lily-tree.  The  application  takes  its  rise  from 
the  large,  spreading,  pure  white  flowers,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cup-shaped  blooms  of  Liriodendron  has 
given  rise  to  the  name  of  Tulip  Tree.  In  China  the 
tree  grows  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  or  50  ft.,  but,  as  a 
rule,  in  this  country  it  is  very  much  short  of  that 
altitude.  There  is  a  fine,  although  not  a  stately 
specimen  in  the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
about  25  ft.  high,  and  as  far  through  in  the  spread  of 
the  branches.  The  cold  summer  of  1888  did  not  ripen 
the  wood  well,  and  there  was  consequently  but  a  poor 
display  of  bloom  in  the  spring  of  1889.  How,  however, 
the  tree  is  literally  laden  with  flower-buds,  and  only 
requires  genial  warm  weather  to  produce  a  magni. 
ficent  effect. 

- *»$**— - 

GREENHOUSE  CLIMBERS. 

Climbing  plants  thinly  arranged  along  the  rafters  of 
plant  houses  are  always  objects  which  command 
interest  by  their  attractiveness  when  in  bloom  ;  and 
when  loaded  with  flowers,  as  many  are  at  present, 
they  form  a  very  beautiful  picture  if  fairly  balanced, 
and  growing  naturally  along  the  roof  surface  of  con¬ 
servatories  especially.  I  am  prompted  to  notice 
climbers  at  present  by  the  fact  that  Clematis  indivisa 
lobata  is  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  I  have  ever  seen 
hanging  from  any  rafter.  It  has  flowered  all  through 
February,  and  is  likely  to  last  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  white  star-like  flowers  hang  downwards  from  1  ft. 
to  2  ft. 

The  floor  is  well  covered  with  Camellias,  Palms,  and 
orange  trees,  and  the  other  climbers  on  the  rafters  are 
Roses,  Chorozemas,Sparmannias  (when  grown  somewhat 
natural,  an  excellent  plant  for  training  along  back  walls, 
and  particularly  showy  during  the  whole  winter),  Aotus 
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gracillimum,  Lapagerias,  Ivennedyas,  with  a  good  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  variegated  Cobeea  (one  plant), trained  amongst 
the  other  climbers,  and  kept  thin,  complete  the  list, 
but  as  the  glass  space  is  left  clear  for  admission  of  light) 
the  specimen  plants  underneath  do  not  suffer  from  their 
associates  overhead. 

In  stoves  and  other  houses,  Cissus  discolor  and 
Asparagus  plumosus  elegans,  growing  up  rafters  and 
drooping  therefrom,  are  special  favourites  with  us  in 
such  positions.  Climbers  in  too  many  cases  are  allowed 
to  become  crowded,  thus  destroying  themselves,  and 
defeating  the  object  in  view,  as  well  as  becoming  most 
injurious  by  unduly  shading  the  plants  below  them.— 
Stirling. 

- - 

THE  FLORISTS’  LACED  PINK. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  agree  with  your  correspondent 
(p.  426)  with  regard  to  ancient  authorities  on  the  origin 
of  the  common  Pink.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  being 
a  florist,  although  I  can  admire  Carnations  and  Pinks, 
either  single,  double,  or  otherwise,  and  am  therefore 
afraid  that  Mr.  Thurstan  will  consider  me  rather 
unrefined  in  my  taste. 

Plorists  of  100  years  ago  or  more  were  in  no  better 
position  to  define  the  origin  of  the  Pink  or  Carnation 
than  those  of  the  present  day,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity.  There  is  a  figure 
of  Dianthus  Caryophyllus  in  Svme’s  English  Botany, 
iff.,  194,  where  it  is  called  the  Clove  Pink,  or  "Wild 
Carnation  ;  and  in  the  text  it  is  stated  that  “  from  this 
species  are  derived  all  garden  varieties  of  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee.”  “The  Carnation,”  it  is  further  stated, 
“was  unknown  to  the  ancients  in  a  cultivated  state, 
not  being  mentioned  by  Pliny  nor  sung  by  the  Roman 
poets,  but  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  time 
immemorial.  The  best  varieties  in  olden  times  came 
from  Italy  and  Germany.” 

With  regard  to  the  common  Pink,  Loudon  states 
that  the  rink  as  a  florists’  flower  is  of  less  antiquity 
than  the  Carnation,  and  that  it  was  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  before  much  improvement  was 
made.  Gerarde  scarcely  mentions  the  Pink  ;  Parkinson 
in  1629  mentions  six  or  eight  sorts.  Rea  in  1704  says 
there  were  many  sorts,  but  of  little  esteem.  Hogg  in 
1820  gives  nearly  100  sorts.  Later  on  the  Paisley 
muslin  weavers  give  more  than  300  varieties.  The 
Pheasant’s-eye,  Loudon  says,  was  derived  from  D. 
plumarius  ;  Cob  Pinks  are  a  large  sort  intermediate 
between  Pinks  and  Picotee  Carnations.  To  garden 
Pinks  'in  general  Wildenow  gave  the  name  of  D. 
hortensis,  which  is  itself  merely7  a  form  of  D.  plumarius. 

Cultivation  has  effected  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
foliage  of  both  the  Carnation  and  the  Pink,  although 
generally  speaking  the  leaves  of  the  former  are  either 
longer  or  broader  than  those  of  the  latter.  Exceptions 
there  are  I  admit ;  and  if  Mr.  Thurstan  w'ould  compare  the 
foliage  of  the  originals  with  their  modern  garden  repre¬ 
sentatives,  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  surprised.  There  is 
a  figure  of  D.  Caryophyllus  in  Syme’s  English  Botany , 
iii. ,  194,  as  already  mentioned,  and  another  in  Reichen- 
bach’s  Flora  Germanica,  6,  t.  268.  The  leaves  in  the 
latter  case  are  particularly  long  and  grass-like,  while 
on  the  same  plate  there  is  a  figure  of  another  form  with 
even  longer  leaves.  The  latter  is  named  D.  longi- 
canlis,  of  Tenore,  who  considered  it  a  species,  although 
it  is  merely  a  form  of  D.  Caryophyllus,  with  longer 
stems  and  leaves  and  slightly  larger  flowers.  All 
botanists  are  agreed  that  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  the 
wild  Carnation  are  smooth.  This  is  also  true  under 
cultivation,  although  there  may  be  a  few  exceptions. 
The  upper  leaves  only  of  Madame  Arthur  Warocque  or 
Scarlet  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation  are  rough 
at  the  edges  ;  but  something  more  extraordinary  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  Flora,  1821,  2,  where  a  most 
singular  form  of  D.  Caryophyllus  is  figured.  The  edges 
of  the  leaves,  bracts,  caly cine  segments,  and  even  the 
edges  of  the  petals  themselves  grow  out  in  places, 
irregularly  forming  large  coarse  teeth,  very  seldom 
small  and  closely  arranged  ones. 

The  following  are  a  few  authorities  to  which  reference 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  leaves  of  D.  Caryo¬ 
phyllus  being  entire  as  far  as  the  species  is  concerned— 
namely,  Syme’s  English  Botany,  above  quoted,  The 
Student’s  Flora  of  the  British  Islands,  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  Babington’s  Manual  of  British  Botany, 
Withering’s  .British  Botany  by  Maegillivray,  Baxter’s 
British  Botany,  ii. ,  t.,  81,  and  Loudon’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Flants.  All  of  the  above  are  also 
agreed  that  D.  Caryophyllus  is  the  origin  of  the 
Carnation.  To  the  number  might  be  added  Curtis’s 
Botanical  Magazine,  ii.,  t.  39,  where  the  text  states 
that  “  D.  Caryophyllus,  or  the  Wild  Clove,  is  generally 


considered  the  parent  of  the  Carnation,  and  may  be 
found,  if  not  in  its  wild  state,  at  least  single,  on  the 
walls  of  Rochester  Castle.  ” 

In  Yol.  54,  t.  2744,  of  the  same  work  it  is  stated  that 
“  the  Picotee  is  a  term  used  amongst  florists  for  those 
varieties  of  the  Carnation  which  have  their  colours  like 
a  fringe  round  each  petal,  instead  of  distinct  stripes 
running  through  from  the  apex  to 'the  base  ;  they  are 
of  more  modern  culture  than  the  Carnation.”  I  may 
here  state  that  the  dark  colours  were  not  originally 
confined  to  the  margin  of  the  petals,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Compleat  Florist,  an  old  work  dated 
1740,  and  in  which,  amongst  other  subjects,  a  number 
of  coloured  figures  of  Picotees  arc  given.  The  last- 
quoted  plate  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  also  shows  the 
same  thing.  The  Picotee  of  the  olden  time  is  thus 
defined  in  Loudon  : — “  The  colours  should  be  perfectly 
distinct,  distributed  in  long  regular  stripes,  broadest  at 
the  edge  of  the  lamina,  and  gradually  becoming 
narrower  as  they  approach  the  unguis,  there  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  fine  point.”  I  make  these  quotations  to 
show  that  the  Picotee  is  a  varietal  race  of  the  Car¬ 
nation,  and  gradually  evolved  from  it  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection. 

Most  Picotees  may  be  scentless,  but  unfortunately  a 
large  number  of  the  modern  Carnations  at  least  have 
the  same  fault.  Garden  or  even  wild  varieties  of  a 
species  are  not  all  scented  alike.  The  Rose,  Carna¬ 
tion,  Chrysanthemum,  Cyclamen,  and  others  afford 
instances  of  this  kind.  The  Wild  Pink  (D.  plumarius) 
is  distinctly  and  sweetly  scented,  so  that  the  modern 
representatives  may  owe  their  fragrance  to  the  wilding. 
I  should  say7  they  do  owe  it. 

The  variability  of  the  Pink  (D.  plumarius)  even  in  a 
wild  state  is  very  great,  as  anyone  may  see  for  himself 
by  inspecting  a  collection  in  a  botanic  garden  where 
the  same  has  been  made  up  of  importations  from 
different  localities  on  the  Continent,  either  by  seeds  or 
otherwise,  so  that  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  varies 
under  cultivation.  Some  variations  of  D.  plumarius 
may  also  be  seen  by  reference  to  Reichenbach’s  leones 
Flore  Gernumicce,  6,  t.  257,  where  the  type  is  given 
together  with  I),  p.  moschatus  and  D.  p.  hortensis, 
two  synonymous  names  for  a  form  of  the  Pink,  having 
the  basal  portion  of  the  blade  deep  red,  and  the  fringe 
white.  A  pure  white  variety  is  figured  on  the  same 
plate  under  the  name  of  D.  hungaricus,  and  another 
with  smooth  petals  is  named  D.  plumarius  blandus. 
This  is  going  farther  than  I  should  have  expected,  for 
the  base  of  the  petals  in  the  wild  D.  plumarius  at 
least  is  nearly  always  bearded,  making  another  good 
distinction  between  that  species  and  D.  Caryophyllus, 
which  has  always  smooth  petals. 

Most,  or  all  of  the  authorities  above  quoted,  who 
state  that  D.  Caryophyllus  is  the  parent  of  the  garden 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  also  state  under  D.  plumarius 
that  the  latter  is  the  parent  of  the  garden  Pinks,  so 
that  I  need  not  repeat  them,  with  oue  exception, 
namely  Syme’s  English  Botany,  iii.,  195,  in  the  text 
relating  to  which  it  is  stated  that  this  species  is  the 
origin  of  all  garden  plantsunderthe  names  of  Pheasant’s- 
eye  Pinks,  white  Pinks,  &c.  Dr.  Withering  states 
that  gardeners  well  know  that  from  Carnation  seed, 
Pinks  are  never  obtained,  nor  from  that  of  Pinks  can 
Carnations  be  produced.  In  describing  the  properties 
of  a  florists’  Pink,  Maddock  says  that  “  the  broad  end 
of  the  petal  should  be  perfectly  white  and  distinct  from 
the  eye,  unless  it  be  a  laced  Pink,  that  is,  ornamented 
by  a  continuation  of  the  colour  of  the  eye  round  it, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  white  in  the  centre.”  I 
consider  I  have  now  given  sufficient  proof  that  the 
common  Pink,  in  its  various  modifications  and  races, 
even  including  the  florists’  laced  Pink,  has  been  derived 
from  D.  plumarius,  and  not  D.  Caryophyllus. 

To  avoid  repetition,  as  this  paper  is  already  of 
inordinate  length,  I  may  state  that  I  fail  to  find  any 
authority  on  the  British  Flora  who  distinctly  affirms 
that  either  the  Carnation  or  the  Pink  is  a  true  native 
of  Britain.  They  say  that  neither  of  them  are  true 
natives,  although  they  are  naturalised  in  many  places, 
such  as  on  old  castles  and  the  adjacent  rocks,  &c.  In 
the  7th  edition  of  Withering’s  British  Botany  by 
Maegillivray,  D.  plumarius  is  omitted  altogether. 
Localities  given  for  D.  Caryophyllus  are  Rochester 
Castle,  and  Deal  Castle,  Kent  ;  also  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Essex,  Shropshire,  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  walls  of  Cardiff 
Castle,  Glamorganshire.  Localities  for  D.  plumarius  are 
mentioned  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  Hauglimond  Abbey 
and  Ludlow  Castle  in  Shropshire,  and  Conway  Castle  in 
Wales.  On  the  Continent  D.  Caryophyllusis  truly  indi¬ 
genous  to  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Hungary  and  Greece. 
D.  plumarius  is  a  native  of  middle  Europe  from  Austria 
to  Lombardy,  and  the  middle  of  Russia. —  Wild  Pink. 


PEAGH  BUDS  DROPPING-. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Kipling  (p.  391)  as  to  the 
cause,  or  some  of  the  causes,  of  Peach  buds  falling.  I 
have  long  held  the  opinion  that  the  source  of  many  of 
our  fruit  crop  failures,  both  in  and  outdoors,  but 
especially  indoors,  is  nothing  less  than  the  partial  or 
total  neglect  of  the  trees  in  autumn.  If  we  cannot 
assist  Nature,  we  should  endeavour,  at  least,  to  follow 
her.  Certainly  it  is  not  natural  to  allow  the  trees  to 
suffer  for  the  want  of  sufficient  air  and  water.  A  writer 
some  time  ago  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  “  bit  of 
spider  ”  at  that  season  (autumn)  did  no  harm,  in  fact, 
that  it  rather  assisted  in  ripening  the  wood  ;  hut  loss 
of  foliage  from  such  a  cause,  and  wood  undergoing  the 
natural  process  of  ripening,  should  not  be  confounded 
one  with  the  other,  for  as  surely  as  there  is  premature 
loss  of  foliage,  so  surely  will  there  be  bud-shedding. 
Every  leaf  supplies  its  portion  of  nourishment  for  the 
future  well-being  of  the  bud,  aud  if  its  action  is  checked 
from  any  cause,  the  vitality  of  the  buds  must  be  im¬ 
paired.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  drying  off  and 
crippling  with  red-spider  system  of  culture,  if  I  may  so 
call  it. 

Young  trees,  especially  if  they  are  in  very  rich  loose 
borders,  are  apt  to  grow  over  luxuriantly,  making  more 
wood  than  they  can  ripen  in  our  sunless  climate, 
consequently  bud-shedding  is  the  result  but  cnce  a 
Peach  or  Nectarine  house  is  got  into  proper  fruiting 
form,  and  is  attended  to  as  it  should  be,  as  regards  a 
properly  regulated  amount  of  air  and  water,  and  kept 
free  from  red-spider  and  all  other  pests,  bud-shedding 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  season  I  have 
very  little  cause  for  complaint,  but  some  of  my 
neighbours  inland — the  gardens  here  are  on  the  sea 
coast — are  complaining.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  it  is 
worse  than  it  has  been  for  years,  the  generality  of  the 
complaints,  especially  inland,  leading  me  to  think,  with 
“Stirling,”  that  the  season  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  I  have  remarked  that  the  buds  looked  very  spongy 
in  January  ;  they  seemed  to  be  prematurely  swollen, 
with  an  insufficient  supply  of  rising  sap  to  properly 
develop  them.  I  have  Pear  trees  in  the  open  in  flower, 
but  the  same  varieties  in  the  Orchard  house  are  fully  a 
fortnight  later,  showing,  I  think,  what  can  be  done  to 
retard  such  trees  under  proper  management.  Of 
course,  it  takes  great  care  and  attention,  with  a  proper 
amount  of  help,  to  do  so. 

As  regards  “stuffing”  houses,  which  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  fruit  culture,  with  Chrysanthemums,  1  do 
not  agree  with  it ;  yet  I  have  had  them  both  full  and 
empty,  and  never  saw  any  difference.  Of  course, 
housing  such  plants  should  be  done  judiciously,  taking 
care  that  the  trees  are  in  a  proper  state  of  maturity, 
also  that  the  plants  put  in  should  be  able  to  stand  the 
same  treatment  as  the  permanent  tenants,  as  regards 
ventilation  and  water— in  fact,  always  studying  the 
well-being  of  the  trees  in  the  first  place. 

Young  beginners  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the 
very  practical  remarks  .of  Mr.  Kipling  (p.  391)  as  to 
the  culture  of  Peaches  ;  it  is  the  kind  of  advice  I  would 
certainly  give.  I  thought  a  word  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  on  this  subject  might  not  be  out  of  place. — 
E.  Baffin,  liunkerry  House  Gardens,  Bush  Mills,  co. 
Antrim. 

- - 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Tiieue  is  scarcely  a  garden  of  any  size,  from  the  cot¬ 
tager’s  plot  upwards,  in  which  this  delicious  fruit  is 
not  cultivated  more  or  less  ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  growers  are  anxious  to  hear  of 
any  system  that  will  prove  the  most  advantageous  in 
their  culture.  The  system  that  I  am  about  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  is  probably  not  new  to  others,  but  to 
mo  it  is  original,  for  I  never  heard  of  its  being  adopted 
by  anyone  until  the  idea  struck  myself  some  years  ago  ; 
and  as  I  find  it  so  profitable  and  successful,  I  think  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  it  to  the  readers  of  The 
Gardening!  World,  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be 
benefited  by  it. 

As  a  rule,  I  make  my  new  plantations  in  September, 
though  March  would  do  equally  as  well,  but  by  doing 
it  in  the  former  month  the  time  occupied  in  trans¬ 
planting  them  a  second  time  is  saved.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  I  line  off  the  ground  I  intend  to  plant  the 
Strawberries  on  about  3  ft.  or  34  ft.  apart  between  the 
rows.  I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  plant  too 
closely,  especially  when  there  is  room  to  spare,  and 
even  where  that  is  not  the  case.  Lettuce,  Spinach,  or 
any  other  small-growing  vegetable  might  be  sown 
between  the  rows  for  the  first  year.  I  open  trenches 
along  the  lines  drawn  out,  two  spades  deep  and  the 
breadth  of  the  spade  in  width. 
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These  trenches  I  till  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of  th 
surface  with  rotted  and  well-mixed  horse  and  cow 
manure  and  leaf-soil,  and  on  the  surface  I  put  a  good 
coat  of  fresh  lime.  Afterwards  I  rake  in  a  little  of  the 
ground  on  the  top,  and  tramp  the  whole  firmly  down, 
levelling  it  at  the  same  time,  and  then  cut  out  lines  for 
the  plants  right  on  the  top  of  the  trenches  of  manure. 

In  planting  I  use  the  spade,  not  the  dibble,  and 
place  the  plants  about  6  ins.  apart  in  the  lines.  Straw¬ 
berries  treated  in  this  manner  easily  grow  for  two  years 
without  any  fresh  dung,  but  where  there  is  plenty  to 
spare  it  would  be  judicious  to  give  them  a  liberal  top¬ 
dressing  yearly  besides.  I  have  all  my  Strawberries 
planted  in  this  manner,  and  get  rare  crops  off  them 
every  year  ;  indeed,  a  gardener  who  has  served  in 
different  parts  of  this  country,  and  also  in  Australia, 
said  last  year  that  he  never  saw  anything  to  beat 
them. — A.  Mac  Kintosh. 

■ - - 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  FLOWER 

POTS. 

There  are,  in  common  with  “Barnaby  Radge’ 
(p.  409),  many  gardeners  who  find  themselves  in  a 
position  similar  to  his,  where  they  are  called  upon  to 
produce  annually  large  quantities  of  bedding-out  plants 
for.  the  embellishment  of  the  flower  garden,  pleasure 
grounds,  and  other  positions  under  their  charge,  but 
who  are  not,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  provided 
with  those  necessary  ways  and  means  which  they  have 
a  right  to  expect,  and  without  which  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  produce  the  best  results,  or  to 
make  the  best  possible  show.  As  a  consequence  of  not 
having  sufficient  ways  and  means  ready  to  hand,  the 
gardener’s  mind  is  at  times  sorely  exercised,  and  he  has 
often  to  puzzle  his  brain  not  a  little  in  trying  to  devise 
and  improvise  some  kind  of  substitute  that  shall 
take  the  place  and  serve  the  purpose  of  the  lacking 
material. 

Happily  for  the  gardener,  it  not  infrequently  turns 
out  that  his  improvised  substitutes  serve  his  purpose 
far  better  than  would  the  more  legitimate  materials, 
and  amongst  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  turves 
so  highly  spoken  of  by  “Barnaby  Rudge,”  in  whose 
praises  of  which  I  can  thoroughly  join.  Moss  is  also, 
for  the  same  purpose,  a  capital  substitute  for  pots  for 
the  potting  or  mossing  off  of  the  greater  bulk  of  bedding- 
out  plants.  When  I  entered  upon  my  present  charge, 
many  years  back,  I  was  desired  to  make  a  change  in  the 
planting  of  the  flower  garden,  and  to  bring  it  more  into 
harmony  with  the  style  of  bedding  out  which  was  at 
that  time  the  fashion,  and  so  prevalent  in  our  public 
parks  and  the  larger  private  flower  gardens  of  the 
kingdom,  and  which  style  required  for  its  carrying  out 
thousands  of  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas, 
Lobelias,  and  hosts  of  other  half-hardy  and  tender 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  After  I  had  made  all  the 
necessary  alterations  in  the  re-arranging  and  disposition 
of  the  flower  beds,  I  found  that  I  should  require  from 
45,000  to  50,000  plants  to  do  the  work  well,  and  of 
this  number  30,000  would  be  Pelargoniums,  requiring 
pots.  This  was  rather  a  staggerer,  for  when  potting- 
off  time  came  30,000  pots  would  be  wanted,  and  2,000 
were  all  we  could  muster  of  60  and  48  sizes,  and  the 
buying  in  of  28,000  flower  pots  at  one  stroke  could  not 
be  entertained  ;  therefore,  I  had  to  put  my  wits  to 
work  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  by  improvising 
some  substitute  that  would  take  the  place  of  the  pots 
needed. 

I  thought  of  several  things,  turves  among  the 
number,  and  that  ordinary  moss  would  also  be  a  likely 
substitute.  I  had  seen  Verbenas  rooted  in  moss,  also 
hailed  up  in  it  to  save  potting  them,  and  why  not 
Pelargoniums?  It  was  therefore  decided  to  give  the 
moss  a  trial,  and  between  the  two,  turves  and  moss,  we 
managed  to  get  well  through  our  difficulty.  The  use  of 
cubes  of  fibry  turf  as  a  substitute  for  pots  originated,  I 
believe,  with  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Fish,  of  Putteridgebury 
Gardens,  whom  I  used  to  visit  annually,  and  I  there 
saw  them  largely  employed,  principally  for  Pelargoniums. 
At  that  time  and  date  (1868)  Mr.  Fish  wrote  about  the 
turves,  and  recommended  them  as  a  substitute  for  pots, 
where  the  supply  of  the  latter  ran  short.  I  had  not, 
however,  seen  moss  used  anywhere,  or  yet  recommended 
in  any  gardening  paper  of  the  day,  as  a  substitute  for 
pots  for  the  general  bulk  of  bedding-out  plants,  and 
therefore  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  its  adoption  for 
this  purpose,  for  what  it  is  worth.  To  us  it  must 
have  been  a  saving  of  one  hundred  thousand  pots  at 
least,  during  the  twenty-two  years  we  have  used  it,  for 
it  is  used  exclusively  for  such  things  as  Pelargoniums, 
Summer  Chrysanthemums,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  and 


several  other  things  of  a  stiff  habit  and  nature,  also 
occasionally  for  tuberous  Begonias,  for  which  we  find  it 
to  answer  well. 

In  the  matter  of  labour,  too,  there  is  a  great  saving 
by  its  adoption  in  the  one  item  of  watering  alone.  I 
calculate  we  save  the  labour  of  one  man  for  three 
months  every  year — that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
March,  when  plants  are  mossed  off,  to  the  end  of  May, 
when  they  are  finally  planted  out.  During  these 
three  months  about  four  waterings  suffice  for  all  the 
plants  in  moss  ;  whereas,  if  they  were  in  pots,  they 
would  require  watering  every  day,  and  in  hot  weather 
possibly  twice  or  thrice  a  day — in  fact,  they  would  take 
up  the  whole  of  one  man’s  time  to  look  after  them  with 
water. 

Although  we  have  the  free  run  of  plenty  of  the  best 
of  turf,  we  used  turves  only  for  one  year,  the  moss 
taking  up  much  less  time  than  turves  in  the  preparing 
of  it  and  the  mossing  of  the  plants,  while  the  after 
progress  of  them  is  much  quicker  in  the  moss  than  in 
the  turves,  the  plants  rooting  more  freely  in  it.  In 
the  absence  of  moss,  I  should,  however,  decidedly 
prefer  the  turves  to  pots,  as  the  plants  do  better  in  it, 
and  give  much  less  labour  in  the  way  of  watering  and 
the  final  planting  out.  Nevertheless,  I  can  strongly 
recommend  to  “  Barnaby  Rudge  ”  the  mossing  system 
as  being  superior  to  the  turves  even  for  his  Chrysan¬ 
themum  frutescens,  for  we  have  frequently  mossed  off 
1000  of  this  particular  plant,  and  right  well  they  did 
in  it. 

IVe  are  not  particular  what  kind  of  moss  we  use,  but 
give  preference  to  that  from  meadows  or  parks,  where 
there  is  a  plentiful  admixture  of  half-dead  grass  with 
it,  and  where  it  can  be  shaved  off  in  fleecy  masses  with 
a  scythe.  The  grass  helps  to  give  more  body  and 
strength  to  the  moss.  The  way  we  proceed  in  the 
mossing  off  of  the  plants  is  to  have  the  moss,  a  little 
prepared  potting  soil,  and  the  matting  for  tying  them, 
all  in  readiness  on  the  potting  bench.  A  piece  of  moss, 
in  size  suitable  to  the  strength  and  dimensions  of  the 
plant,  is  spread  flat  on  the  bench,  a  little  soil  is  laid 
upon  it,  and  on  this  the  rooted  cutting  is  placed,  as  in 
potting.  A  little  more  soil  is  then  added  to  cover  the 
roots,  and  the  edges  of  the  moss  are  neatly  and  closely 
folded  over  each  other  round  the  stem  of  the  cutting. 
A  strip  of  mattiug  18  ius.  long  is  afterwards  passed 
underneath  the  ball,  and  the  two  ends  are  brought 
over  the  top  with  a  cross  twist ;  the  longest  end  of  the 
tie  is  then  passed  underneath  the  ball  a  second  time, 
and  crossing  the  first,  is  brought  up  and  tied  on  one 
side  of  the  ball.  Thus  the  potting  or  mossing,  which 
is  our  term  for  the  process,  is  complete. 

The  ball  should  be  made  with  as  flat  a  bottom  as 
possible.  At  first  it  takes  a  little  longer  time  to  moss 
the  plants  than  to  pot  them  ;  but  my  men  are  now  so 
used  to  it  that  they  can  moss  the  plants  off  as  fast  as 
they  could  pot  them.  As  the  work  of  mossing  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  plants  are  placed  on  the  floors  of  Peach 
houses  and  vineries,  where  they  quickly  establish  them¬ 
selves  and  grow  away  rapidly.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  April,  according  to  the  weather,  the  plants 
are  moved  into  pits,  frames,  or  any  make-shift  struc¬ 
tures  to  harden  off.  We  have  a  series  of  turf  pits 
specially  made  for  them,  the  walls  of  which  are  1  ft. 
thick,  2  ft.  high  at  the  back,  18  ins.  in  front,  and  6  ft. 
wide,  with  wooden  shutters  for  covers.  When  the 
plants  are  moved  from  the  houses  to  these  pits,  a  thin 
layer  of  leaf-soil  is  first  placed  over  the  bottom,  on 
which  to  stand  them,  and  with  the  same  material  or 
coco-fibre  the  balls  are  lightly  covered.  In  this  position 
they  are  left  till  the  time  for  planting  out  arrives,  two 
waterings  being  all  the  plants  require  in  the  meantime, 
unless  the  weather  should  be  very  dry,  when  a  third 
watering  may  be  necessary  previous  to  planting  them 
out. 

When  moved  to  the  permanent  beds  the  balls  are 
bristling  all  over  with  roots,  the  leaf-soil  that  was  put 
underneath  and  above  them  adhering  closely  to  the 
balls.  Of  course,  ball  and  all  are  planted.  With  a 
boy  to  hand  the  plants,  one  man  can  plant  out  just 
double  the  number  he  would  if  he  had  to  tap  them 
out  of  pots. 

To  all  gardeners  who  run  short  of  pots,  and  who 
want  to  economise  labour — and  what  gardener  in  these 
pressing  times  does  not  ?  —I  can  strongly  recommend 
this  system  of  mossing  off  the  stronger-growing  bedding 
plants  as  being  superior  to  potting,  and  after  they 
have  once  adopted  it  I  think  they  will  not  care  to  go 
back  to  pots.  Apropos  of  this  system,  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  a  noble  earl,  who  was  visiting  here  the  second  year 
of  our  adopting  it,  being  so  taken  up  with  it  as  to  com¬ 
pliment  us  on  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  our  capital 
invention,  and  that  we  deserved  a  patent  for  it.  In 


fact,  he  thought  so  much  of  it  that,  I  suppose  with  an 
eye  to  economy,  he  said  he  should  recommend  its 
adoption  to  his  gardener,  and  sent  him  over  to  take  a 
copy  of  it,  but  unfortunately  he  forgot  to  pay  us  for 
the  use  of  the  copyright. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it,  as  my 
many  neighbours  and  friends  of  the  craft,  far  and  wide, 
have  freely  copied  it ;  but  to  those  of  my  brethren  ■who 
may  not  yet  have  seen  it,  or  heard  of  it,  I  gladly  make 
them  a  present  of  the  copyright,  and  should  they  find 
it  to  answer  their  purpose  better  than  pots,  a  slight  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  same  in  The  Gardening  World 
will  be  deemed  ample  recompense.  —J.  Kipling. 


Our  friend  “Barnaby  Rudge”  has  hit  upon  a  very 
good  substitute  for  flower  pots  if  only  a  few  are  required  ; 
but  as  he  says  he  does  large  quantities  of  bedding 
and  other  subjects  for  planting  out,  I  very  much  fear 
it  is  mistaken  economy.  Independent  altogether  of 
the  stufF  doing  better  than  it  did  before  this  system 
was  adopted,  there  is  in  my  mind  a  difficulty  or  two  in 
the  way.  First,  as  the  Editor  of  this  valuable  paper 
mentions,  turves  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  the  gardener  being  usually  glad  to  get 
what  he  requires  for  potting  and  other  purposes.  Then, 
again,  if  the  turf  were  to  hand,  this  system  must  entail 
a  lot  of  labour  that  might  be  otherwise  utilised,  from 
the  cutting  of  the  turf  to  the  pot-making  process,  then 
on  to  the  planting  out. 

Now,  I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  I  have  a  better 
plan  than  “Barnaby  Rudge,”  but  I  am  convinced  there 
must  be  a  vast  amount  of  labour  saved  in  adopting  my 
method,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in  turf,  which  is 
a  serious  item.  I  would  therefore  beg  leave  to  describe 
the  modus  operandi  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  not  yet 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  getting  comfortably 
along  without  that  which  they  do  not  possess. 

The  cuttings  having  been  struck  in  the  ordinary 
way,  procure  some  flakes  of  moss  (in  most  places  I 
believe  this  is  to  be  had  with  not  a  great  deal  of 
trouble),  have  it  in  a  heap  on  the  potting  bench  to 
your  left,  with  some  nice  light  soil — not  necessarily 
good — on  your  right.  This,  with  a  bunch  of  any 
rough  tying  material  and  a  knife,  is  all  that  is  required 
in  the  way  of  materials.  Then  proceed  to  business. 
Take  a  piece  of  moss  in  your  left  hand—  green  side  next 
the  palm — place  in  the  middle  a  little  of  the  soil,  on 
that  plant  your  cutting  ;  close  your  hand,  and  with 
the  help  of  your  right  put  the  moss  nicely  round  the 
roots  up  to  the  collar  of  the  plants,  take  a  piece  of 
matting  (which,  by  the  way,  I  ought  to  have  said  is  cut 
to  the  required  length,  about  1  ft.  or  15  ins.),  place 
one  end  under  your  left  thumb,  leaving  sufficient  below 
to  allow  of  tying,  take  it  over  the  top  of  the  moss  to  the 
left,  round  again  about  the  middle,  then  tie  and  throw 
it  from  you,  and  so  on  with  the  next  in  order. 

After  a  little  practice  a  man  can  moss  equally  as 
quick,  if  not  quicker,  than  he  can  pot.  What  is 
required  next  are  some  brick  pits,  hut  here  the  operator 
must  be  guided  by  circumstances.  Get  them  ready  in 
the  usual  way  according  to  the  conveniences  at  hand, 
having  some  light  soil  on  the  top — leaf-soil  and  sand 
will  do  ;  then  set  to  work  and  plant  the  subjects 
operated  upon,  in  this  being  careful  to  cover  the  moss 
and  give  plenty  of  room  to  grow.  I  need  not  dwell 
on  after-treatment.  If  they  have  proper  attention 
from  now  to  the  planting  season,  giving  a  good  soaking 
of  water  before  they  are  turned  out,  the  plants  will  be 
far  superior  to  any  grown  in  pots  and  carted  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  fully  equal  to  “Barnaby  Rudge’s” 
turf-pot  system  subjects. — Or  ford. 

- - 

PTERIS  LEPTOPHYLLA 

PRINCEPS. 

The  slender  and  graceful  character  of  this  Fern  is 
indicated  in  a  measure  by  the  specific  name.  The 
lamina  of  the  frond  is  somewhat  triangular,  borne  on 
long  petioles,  and  bipinnate,  pinnatifid  on  the  lower 
part.  The  slenderness  of  all  the  segments  gives  the 
frond  a  light  and  graceful  aspect,  and  the  terminal 
pinnae  of  the  frond,  as  well  as  the  apex  of  all  the 
primary  divisions,  are  elongated  and  tail-like.  The 
barren  fronds  are  shorter  and  more  arching,  and 
their  segments  are  broader  and  sharply  toothed.  It  is 
a  Brazilian  Fern,  was  originally  introduced  in  1824, 
and  is  the  Litobrochia  leptophylla  of  some  authors. 
The  variety,  P.  1.  princeps,  differs  from  the  type  in 
being  crested.  The  tips  of  all  the  pinme  are  furnished 
with  a  crest  which,  if  small,  is  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  frond  itself,  and  adds  considerably  to 
the  value  of  the  Fern  from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view. 
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The  Rev.  G.  Jeans  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Florists'  Flowers.— VIII. 

“With  respect  to  the  case  in  which  more  colours  than 
one  are  associated  in  the  same  petal  or  blossom,  the 
difference  of  effect  is  extreme  between  a  tasteful 
arrangement  and  the  reverse  ;  and  taste  in  this  sense, 
that  is  as  far  as  it  is  subject  to  certain  and  variable 
rules,  comes  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  essay. 
These  rules,  as  before  observed,  may  be  classed  under 
the  heads  of  Combination  and  Contrast  ;  for  though 
the  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  harmony 
may  not  seem  so  obvious  as  is  implied  in  the  opposition 
of  the  words,  yet  there  is  a  real  and  essential  opposition, 
both  in  the  principle  of  association  and  in  the  effect 
produced  on  the  beholder.  In  either  case  there  must 
be  a  mutual  adaption  between  the  colours  :  but  in  the 
one,  it  is  to  form  a  single  compound  idea ;  in  the  other, 
two  separate  and  rival  ones. 

“  Whether  for  combination  or  contrast,  the  colours 
must  be  in  j  uxtaposition,  but  not  necessarily  in  contact. 
Colours  that  do  not  readily  combine,  may  be  seen  to  do 
so  when  there  is  an  interval  ;  and  a  contrast  is  often 
more  striking  when  it  is  not  only  between  the  colours 
themselves,  but  between  them  as  displayed  in  opposite 
parts  of  a  flower.  It  is  only  requisite  that  the  eye  be 
able  to  take  them  in  together. 

“  1. — The  first  mode  of  combination  is  that  in  which 
the  two  join  and  yet  are  completely  distinct,  as  in  two 
parallel  stripes  of  the  African  Marigold  ;  or  in  which 
one  colour  is  laid  on  another,  as  in  the  spotted  or 
blotched  Calceolaria.  For  the  effect  of  such  an 
arrangement  to  be  pleasing,  there  must  be  a  positive 
agreement  or  a  positive  diversity  between  the  colours  ; 
if  the  former,  they  will  combine  ;  if  the  latter,  they 
will  contrast.  And  the  peculiar  power  of  combination 
is  seen  in  this,  that  whereas  the  strongest  diversity 
produces  the  most  striking  contrast,  in  harmonious 
colours  the  most  striking  effect  is  sometimes  when  the 
diversity  is  least.  Thus,  in  a  collection  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  amongst  the  strong  contrasts  afforded  by  the 
maroon  and  other  dark-coloured  spots,  a  crimson,  or 
still  more,  a  scarlet  spot  on  a  pink  or  orange  ground, 
in  which  there  is  no  contrast,  and  but  little  diversity, 
will  be  dhe  surest  to  arrest  and  retain  the  eye.  Some 
varieties  of  Iris,  Ixia,  and  Gladiolus  are  remarkable 
for  blending  harmonious  tints ;  indeed,  the  whole 
tribe  of  Irids  and  Amaryllids  is  as  rich  in  every 
example  of  colour  as  the  Orchids  are  in  form. 

“2. —Another  mode  of  combination  is  that  in  which 
they  become  partially  blended,  and  form  a  cloudy  mass  ; 
which,  if  the  constituents  harmonise,  gives  the  idea  of 
richness,  and  is  usually  a  mark  of  high  quality.  But 
if  the  cloudiness  be  only  partial,  it  will  run  the  risk  of 
an  appearance  of  mere  unevenness  of  colour,  which  is  a 
great  fault ;  and  if  the  constituents  do  not  harmonise, 
the  result  will  be  flat  and  dull. 

“  3. —  The  last  form  of  combination  is  when  they  lose 
their  separate  existence,  and  produce  an  uniform  new 
tint,  in  which  case  what  has  been  said  under  the  article 
of  colour  in  general  is  applicable.  Every  existing 
colour  may  be  considered  as  compound,  because  every 
known,  or  indeed,  conceivable  one,  may  be  made  up 
of  two  others. 

“And  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  such  must  be 
unlimited,  so  that  variety  produced  by  colour  must  be 
unlimited  likewise.  And  in  nature  we  find  it  so.  The 
various  shades  of  colour  in  a  self-Verbena  give  it  as 
much  variety  as  a  party-coloured  one  has. 

“  It  seems  hardly  determinable  with  precision  before¬ 
hand  what  colours  will  combine  and  what  will  not,  or 
even  what  will  contrast,  except  that,  as  might  be 
expected,  every  colour  will  contrast  with  white  or  grey, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  that  a  small 
white  or  grey  interval  will  reconcile  any  two  colours. 
Their  position  on  the  solar  spectrum  conducts  but  a 
very  little  way,  and  is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted  even 
so  far  as  that.  It  is  a  deficiency,  however,  of  no 
consequence,  for  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  our  only 
appeal  would  be  to  experience,  and  that  is  our  guide 
now. 

“Yet  thus  far  is  plain,  that  in  contrasts  the  most 
dissimilar  elements,  as  those  from  opposite  ends  of  the 
spectrum,  or  dark  and  light,  or  any  other  contraries, 
produce  the  greater  effect.  And  further,  that  colours 
which  will  not  combine  into  one  idea,  will  often  readily 
harmonise  without  an  interval,  if  by  their  position  a 
contrast  be  excited.  Thus  the  green-edged  Auricula  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  form  of  the  flower,  because 
the  refractory  green  is  made  to  contrast  with  the  ring 


of  colour  by  the  rings  being  separated  into  parts  of  co¬ 
ordinate  value  by  being  concentric. 

“To  conclude,  then,  if  it  be  asked  which  is  the 
higher  origin  of  beauty,  I  would  say,  contrast  possesses 
the  far  greater  range  of  effects,  and  has  all  the  boldness, 
energy,  and  pungency  on  its  side,  but  combination 
presents  all  the  smoothness,  elegance  and  high-toned 
richness  of  colouring,  and  as  far  as  I  can  analyse  my 
own  perceptions,  excites  the  livelier  emotions  of  pleasure. 
Contrast  makes  far  more  out  of  unpromising  materials, 
and  brings  out  their  hidden  and  unsuspected  powers, 
like  putting  them  in  a  contest  of  skill  ;  to  combination 
appertains  refinement,  and  the  grace  peculiar  to  high 
breeding.  Contrast,  in  short  (to use  a  quaint  similitude), 
has  the  virtues  of  democracy ;  combination,  those  which 
may  be  called  aristocratic. 

“It  is  by  contrast  that  the  margin  of  a  large- 
blotched  Pelargonium  becomes  so  striking  and  effective, 
even  when  the  beauty  is  enhanced — as  it  often  is — by 
its  being  between  colours  that  combine.  There  should 
therefore  be  no  pencilling,  nor  any  processes  of  the 
blotch  breaking  into  it  to  mar  its  distinctness.  It  is 
by  contrast  that  the  white  eye  of  others  adds  so  much 
to  their  beauty.  Neither  of  these  properties  has  any 
positive  value ;  it  is  relative,  and  depends  on  the 
contrast ;  and  that  in  the  throat  is  often  formed 
entirely  by  the  abruptness  with  which  the  colour 
terminates.  Hence  it  is  that  a  feather  in  the  eye, 
however  small,  gives  an  appearance  of  poverty,  because 
it  detracts  from  the  purity  of  the  white,  and  by  con¬ 
sequence  from  the  contrast  in  which  the  effectiveness 
resides.  Finally,  it  is  to  contrast,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  Tulip  is  owing,  for 
its  bold  and  bright  colours  being  laid  on  the  purest 
white  or  yellow,  the  extreme  purity  of  the  ground 
brings  out  with  perfect  effect  the  strokes  of  the 
pencilling. 

v  “When  combination  and  contrast  unite  in  the  same 
flower,  which  is  far  from  rare,  the  order  of  excellence  is 
such  as  to  admit  of  the  highest  effect  colours  are  capable 
of  giving. 

“The  boundaries  of  science  being  now  established, 
the  province  of  taste  may  be  inferred,  as  including  all 
not  restricted  by  the  former.  When  the  rules  of  science 
have  defined  what  is  invariable  and  necessary,  a  large 
field  will  still  remain  open  for  individual  taste  to 
luxuriate  in  without  reproach  ;  limited,  indeed,  on  all 
sides  from  transgressing  its  proper  bounds,  but  within 
its  ample  space  unfettered.  This  is  the  region  of  taste, 
to  which  belongs  whatever  is  not  claimed  by  the 
more  rigid  exactness  of  scientific  rule.  It  is  the 
residuary  legatee  when  all  specified  claimants  are 
satisfied. 

“But  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere  it  can  have  no 
jurisdiction.  Whatever  nature  (which  is  the  law  of  our 
Maker)  requires,  taste  cannot  dispense  with  as  out  of 
fashion  ;  whatever  it  rejects,  taste  cannot  patronise 
into  a  beauty.  It  may  prefer  colour  to  colour  at  its 
pleasure,  and  dispute  over  the  rival  claims  of  its  several 
favourites,  which  have  naturally  an  equal  claim  to 
admiration,  but  it  is  out  of  place  when  it  demands 
precedence  for  an  angular  over  a  flowing  outline,  or  for 
a  disproportionate  or  an  unmeaning  shape  over  one  of 
which  every  part  has  reference  to  the  whole  ;  nor 
ought  it  be  allowed  to  stamp  a  conventional  value  upon 
an  incongruous  assemblage  of  colours. 

“  A  cultivated  taste  does  not  often  err  thus.  And  by 
a  cultivated  taste,  I  mean  simply  one  that  is  conversant 
with  a  flower  in  its  varieties,  and  takes  an  interest  in 
their  observation.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  tact  a 
person  rapidly  acquires  in  discerning  anything  that  is 
really  a  natural  defect,  or  the  parent  of  a  natural 
advantage,  merely  by  frequent,  unconscious  com¬ 
parison.  And  this  is  the  origin  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  there  is  between  florists  in  the  ‘  points  ’  of 
flowers.  And  the  reason  it  is  not  more  perfect  is 
because  the  faculty  is  not  equally  cultivated  in  all,  nor 
is  it  perfect  in  any.  Mere  observation  has  not  the 
means  of  training  the  eye  to  completeness,  for  per¬ 
fection  has  never  hitherto  been  reached  in  the  objects 
of  its  study.  It  is  also  partly  owing  to  an  erroneous  as 
well  as  a  defective  standard.  For  in  forming  a  standard 
of  excellence  of  any  particular  florists’  flower,  the 
legitimate  preferences  of  varying  taste  have  generally 
been  allowed  a  voice,  which  is  a  mistake. 

“Reasoning,  however,  will  help  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  Discussions  on  the  subject,  such  as  are 
constantly  appearing  in  the  pages  of  periodicals  like 
the  Florist,  will  always  tend  to  promote  such  agree¬ 
ment,  because  there  is  a  solid  foundation  at  bottom, 
and  therefore  a  true  appeal  to  nature.  There  are  in 
nature  certain  fixed  laws  applicable  (and  in  practice 
already,  to  a  great  extent,  applied)  to  the  estimate  of 


any  flower.  And  the  readers  of  such  discussions, 
whether  they  agree  to  or  dissent  from  what  they  read, 
so  they  but  exercise  thought  upon  it,  are  gradually 
acquiring  for  themselves  the  faculty  of  correctly  judging 
whether  those  laws  are  infringed  or  not,  Nor  can 
anyone  have  perused  these  papers  without  making  an 
advance  in  a  knowledge,  of  which,  perhaps,  at  first  he 
was  inclined  to  dispute  the  existence.” 

Tree  or  Perpetual  Carnations. 

No  better  time  than  the  present  will  be  found  suitable 
to  put  in  a  batch  of  cuttings  of  these  useful  plants. 
Grown  for  affording  cut  bloom  they  are  ever  welcome. 
Select  small  side  shoots,  and  place  them  round  the  edge 
of  4-in  pots,  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand,  afterwards 
placing  them  in  a  temperature  of  65’,  when  they  will 
soon  root.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  off  and  gradually  hardened  till  they  can  be 
removed  to  a  cool  structure,  where  they  should  remain 
till  the  end  of  April.  They  may  be  potted  on  into 
5-inch  pots  in  a  compost  of  good  yellow  loam  three 
parts,  and  one  part  of  cow-dung,  with  enough  of  sand 
to  keep  the  whole  porous.  The  best  place  for  them  at 
this  stage  will  be  a  cold  frame,  and  attention  will  have 
to  be  given  to  stopping  the  top  and  guarding  against 
green-fly  by  giving  them  a  slight  dusting  with  tobacco 
powder.  When  once  they  start  to  grow  freely,  a  pinch 
of  artificial  manure  may  be  given  once  a  week,  and 
about  the  middle  of  September  they  may  be  taken 
indoors,  giving  plenty  of  air  on  favourable  occasions. 
By  maintaining  a  night  temperature  of  50°  through  the 
winter  and  spring  months  abundance  of  bloom  will  be 
cut,  well  repaying  the  cultivator  what  little  care  he  has 
bestowed  on  them.  A  few  good  sorts  are  Alegatiere, 
Andalusia,  Bell  Rose,  Miss  Joliffe,  Madams  Carl,  and 
Prince  of  Orange.  —  IV.  Angus,  Dumfriesshire. 

- - 

AMARYLLIS,  THE  CHAMPION. 

This  belongs  to  the  newer  improved  forms,  having  a 
very  large  expanded  flower,  and  an  extremely  short  tube 
compared  with  the  species  and  varieties  of  the  so-called 
Amaryllis  generally,  and  which  are  really  Hippeastrums. 
The  flower  is  a  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  greenish 
star  in  the  centre.  All  the  segments  are  very  broad 
and  much  imbricated,  but  the  outer  three  segments  -are 
much  the  broadest.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  received  a 
First  Class  Certificate. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  Amaryllis  Conqueror,  so 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  type  to  which  The  Champion 
belongs  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Both  are  seedings  of 
the  same  parentage,  and  show  a  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  old-fashioned  long-tubed -flowers  of  this 
class.  Conqueror  flowered  with  the  Messrs.  Veiteh  for 
the  first  time  in  18SS.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
with  a  short  and  broad-rayed  greenish  white  star. 

- ->x<- - 

PREPARING  THE  SOIL. 

That  the  above  has  a  very  significant  meaning  every 
gardener  will  readily  admit  ;  indeed,  it  is  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  subject.  For  every  seed  sown,  or  plant  planted,  a 
certain  preparation  of  the  soil  is  necessary  ;  and  yet 
we  sometimes  meet  with  those  who  practically  ignore, 
and  would  almost  ridicule  the  soundness  or  advisability 
of  making  any  preparation  in  any  particular  form  for 
the  various  seeds  and  plants  they  have  to  grow,  con¬ 
tenting  themselves  with  an  ordinary  digging  at  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  digging  time,  and  nothing 
further.  No  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  success 
will  accrue  from  this,  or  indeed  any  practice  ;  but 
to  be  a  successful  grower,  one  must  needs  be  a 
careful  observer  of  the  condition,  qualification,  and 
general  nature  of  the  soil  he  intends  certain  seeds  or 
plants  to  grow  upon.  As  we  are  on  the  eve  of  seed¬ 
time,  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  may  not  be  in¬ 
opportune,  and  I  will  confine  them  to  ordinary  cropping 
ground. 

Respecting  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  all  sorts  of 
vegetables,  as  well  as  other  things,  I  need  hardly  say 
it  is  most  important  in  ^all  stages  of  its  preparation 
that  it  be  dry,  or  at  least  partly  so.  A  gross  mistake 
is  often  committed  in  trenching,  some  imagining  from 
the  fact  that  if  the  surface  soil  is  to  be,  well,  at  least 
two  spades  depth — quite  far  enough  away  from  the 
roots  in  their  earlier  stages  of  growth — they  can  easily, 
and  even  with  propriety,  trench,  although  the  surface 
soil  is  saturated  with  water,  provided  the  subsoil  is  dry. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  as  thus  the  saturated 
soil  is  turned  to  the  bottom,  away  from  the  drying 
action  of  air  and  sunshine,  and  there  left  to  become 
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sour,  which  it  is  sure  to  do  if  it  is  the  least 
adhesive,  and  especially  if  the  subsoil  is  at  all  retentive. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  should  always  be 
some  open  material  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  better  for  this  purpose 
than  vegetable  refuse,  of  which  in  well-managed 


animal  manure.  The  best  roots  of  any  of  those  named 
I  ever  grew  were  on  soil  annually  dressed  with  sea¬ 
weed,  and  with  the  use  of  such  dressing  I  grew  Carrots 
which  took  an  important  place  on  the  exhibition  table, 
when  formerly  they  were  not  presentable  for  the  cook. 
Ordinary  garden  soil  well  manured  for  a  previous  crop 


ness  in  the  garden,  is  condemnatory  of  sound  reasoning, 
as  also  of  successful  gardening.  Where  neatness  and 
order  in  the  kitchen  garden  are  a  desideratum — as, 
indeed,  they  ought  always  to  be — clearing  the  ground  of 
all  leaves  and  weeds,  making  all  tidy  by  the  use  of 
hoe  and  rake,  and  consigning  all  refuse  to  the  compost 


Amaryllis  Conqueror. 


gardens  there  is  generally  enough  for  such  work.  The 
manures  should  be  well  mixed  and  evenly  applied  as 
the  work  proceeds,  and  thus  the  roots  of  all  sorts  of 
vegetables  will  ramble  freely  and  find  food  in  all 
flections.  Peas,  Beans,  Leeks,  Onions,  and  the 
rassica  family,  as  well  as  many  other  things,  require 
ground  prepared  as  above.  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
and  such-like  roots  require  deep  cultivation,  but  dislike 
tresh  animal  manure;  indeed,  good  clean  Beetroot 
cannot  be  grown  in  a  soil  heavily  charged  with  fresh 


will  grow  good  Carrots  for  culinary  purposes,  and, 
indeed,  be  quite  serviceable  for  most  families. 

Pieturning  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  I  have  to 
remark,  in  passing,  that  due  allowance  is  not  always 
made  for  local  influences,  such  as  rainfall,  lateness  or 
earliness,  or  even  the  position  of  the  garden  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  A  haphazard  practice  of  digging 
and  trenching  as  soon  as  crops  are  off  the  ground, 
whether  in  condition  or  not,  or  whether  the  soil  is  thin 
and  sandy  or  the  reverse,  merely  for  the  sake  of  neat- 


yard,  there  to  be  burnt  or  laid  aside,  to  be  afterwards 
used  in  trenching,  as  recommended  above,  or  any  way 
the  intelligent  cultivator’s  mind  may  suggest,  is  more 
commendable,  although  it  entails  a  little  more  labour. 
Thin  or  sandy  soils,  or  what  gardeners  generally  term 
“hungry  soils,”  should  be  dug  or  trenched  as  near 
sowing  or  planting  time  as  possible,  as  from  their 
porous  nature  all  the  nutritive  particles  of  the  manure 
are  easily  washed  away.  Not  so  with  a  stiff  soil. 
With  this,  autumn  digging  and  trenching  is  quite 
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practical,  as  also  highly  beneficial,  both  to  the  working 
of  the  soil  at  seed  time  and  also  to  the  seed  and  plants 
committed  to  it. 

Trampling  the  soil,  both  before  and  after  the  sowing, 
is  practised  very  indiscriminately  in  many  cases,  and 
is  often  attended  with  bad  results.  For  instance,  a 
heavy  clay  soil  is  sometimes  trampled  hard  before 
sowing,  with  the  view  of  breaking  down  the  lumpy 
portions  of  it  so  that  it  may  work  all  the  better  for 
drawing  the  seed  drills,  &c.,  and  after  sowing  it  is 
subjected  to  a  like  process  to  further  secure  a  fine  finish  ; 
and  this  all  done  with  the  soil  rather  too  wet  than  too 
dry.  It  is  better  in  such  a  case  to  do  all  the  sowing 
with  boards  under  the  feet,  not  even  putting  a  foot  on 
the  ground.  Soil  of  a  like  nature  to  the  above  is  better 
worked  in  a  medium  state,  as  if  too  dry  it  becomes 
hard,  and  if  too  wet  it  is  pasty.  Soil  of  an  opposite 
nature  can  be  worked  easier  and  with  more  satisfaction, 
indeed,  might  be  said  to  be  always  approachable.  In 
any  case,  the  soil  immediately  before  sowing  should  be 
turned  up  with  a  digging  fork,  and  any  lumpy  portions 
broken  up.  This  is  an  operation  almost  imperative  in 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  all  sorts  of  seeds,  and, 
indeed,  plants.  With  the  prospect  of  sun  or  wind  to 
dry  a  few  hours  before  sowing,  nothing  suits  better  than 
a  good  forking,  and  if  in  condition  after  that  by  all 
means  trample,  and  rake,  and  thus  an  even  surface  and 
comfortable  seed-bed  is  made.  With  heavy  clay  soils 
nothing  suits  better  than  simply  to  draw  the  drills 
with  as  little  trampling  as  possible,  and  afterwards  run 
a  quantity  of  old  potting  soil  from  the  potting  shed  or 
such-like  along  the  drills,  then  sow  the  seeds  and  cover 
with  the  same  or  similar  material. 

No  soil  of  whatever  texture  should  be  finely  raked 
after  sowing.  If  clay  soils  are  finely  raked,  the  first 
shower  of  rain  bakes  them,  and  when  dried  are  found 
full  of  fissures,  in  many  cases  exposing  the  seeds. 
Sandy  soils  finely  raked,  the  sun  and  wind  scorch  and 
dry  ;  and  thus  the  seeds  are  in  danger  of  being  dried 
up.  I  never  covet  anything  finer  than  an  ordinary 
wooden  rake  for  free  or  sandy  soils,  and  an  ordinary 
wide-toothed  iron  rake  for  clay  soils.  Practically 
speaking,  in  finely  raked  soils  the  chances  of  success 
are  reduced  alarmingly,  and  the  coveted  even  braird 
(especially  of  small  seeds)  is  in  many  cases  more 
imaginary  than  a  realisation.  In  fact,  the  main  road 
to  success  in  the  garden  is  a  well-prepared  soil,  sown 
or  planted  when  in  proper  condition,  kept  free  and 
open  by  a  diligent  use  of  the  hoe,  and  in  some  cases 
the  digging  fork  ;  after  sowing  or  planting,  dispensing 
with  the  rake,  and  thus  leaving  small  stones  on  the 
ground,  as  they  are  preservers  of  moisture  in  dry 
weather,  and  in  wet  weather  keep  the  soil  free  and 
open. — J.  Proctor,  Glenjinart. 

- - 

NOTES  ON  COLLINSIAS. 

I  think  the  Collinsias  make  a  group  of  exceedingly 
pretty  hardy  annuals.  They  are  mainly  indigenous  to 
North  America,  natives  of  the  north-western  region.  C. 
bicolor  is  one  of  the  best  known — so  pretty  and  pleasing 
as  to  deserve  a  place  among  the  six  choicest  hardy 
annuals.  It  grows  to  about  1  ft.  in  height,  is  early, 
singularly  profuse  of  bloom,  the  flowers  purple  and 
white.  In  the  days  when  the  late  Mr.  John  Fleming 
made  Clevedon  so  famous  for  its  spring  gardening, 
C.  bicolor  was  one  of  the  subjects  employed  in  filling 
his  large  beds,  using  C.  grandi  flora  and  C.  verna  also 
for  the  purpose.  He  either  sowed  the  seeds  in  the 
open  air  in  August  or  September,  placing  the  plants 
out  permanently  in  November,  or  he  sowed  the  seeds  in 
a  little  heat  in  January,  placing  a  few  in  60’s,  and 
planting  them  out  when  large  enough  and  sufficiently 
hardened  off.  There  is  a  white  variety,  C.  bicolor, 
equally  attractive  and  useful. 

C.  grandiflora  is  a  robust-growing  form,  producing 
whorls  of  dark  purple  flowers.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
species,  and  is  most  effective.  By  some  it  is  thought  to 
be  simply  a  variety  of  C.  bicolor.  C.  corymbosa  I  take 
to  be  simply  a  garden  variety,  producing  its  flowers  in 
corymbs  of  a  closer  and  more  dense  form  than  in  the 
case  of  the  others.  C.  multicolor  I  take  to  be  also  a 
form  of  C.  bicolor,  the  flowers  rose-lilac  and  white,  but 
very  changeable.  There  is  a  very  fine  and  distinct 
variety  named  C.  violacea,  which  I  think  to  be  a 
selection  from  C.  grandiflora  ;  very  pretty  indeed,  and 
very  free,  the  flowers  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  lilac-blue, 
and  particularly  charming  when  grown  in  a  mass. 

But  the  most  delightful  form  of  all  is  C.  verna,  of 
Nuttall.  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
C.  violacea  is  often  sent  for  this,  because  it  most  nearly 
resembles  it  in  colour.  C.  verna  is  a  dwarf  early- 
flowering  species,  and  has  more  of  blue  in  the  flowers 


than  any  other.  Some  years  ago  it  was  introduced 
from  Kentucky,  U.S. A.,  by  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
seedsman,  Ipswich  ;  but  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  is  rarely 
met  with.  The  fact  is,  seeds  must  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  ;  if  held  over  until  another  season  they  rarely 
germinate.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  used  to  grow  it  very 
well  at  their  trial  grounds  at  Tooting,  using  it  as  an 
edging  to  beds,  and  very  pretty  indeed  it  was  in  the 
month  of  May.  It  is  worthy  a  place  in  every  garden, 
but  no  doubt  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting 
the  seed  true. 

C.  bicolor  makes  a  pretty  subject  for  market-work. 
The  seeds  can  be  sown  in  August  and  September,  and 
the  plants  treated  just  as  the  market-growers  do 
Mignonette  ;  or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  January,  as 
Mr.  Fleming  did  his,  and  grown  on  in  the  pots.  But 
whether  grown  in  pots  or  in  the  open,  the  Collinsias 
deserve  and  repay  the  labour  of  attention  and  good 
soil.  The  plants  should  be  thinned  out  in  order  to 
give  them  room  in  which  to  develop  ;  and  then  it  is 
surprising  how  much  flower  a  single  plant  will  furnish 
when  it  has  ample  room  in  which  to  develop  itself. 
—It.  D. 

- - 
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Unusually  Severe  Weather  on  March  4th. 
March  4th,  1890,  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten  in 
this  district  on  account  of  the  severe  frost  which 
occurred  on  that  morning.  Our  thermometers  at  3  ft. 
from  the  ground  registered  34°  of  frost,  and  showed  30° 
of  frost  at  6  a.m.  ;  while  at  “Southwood,”  35°  were 
registered  ;  at  “  The  Pines,”  31°.  All  the  above  gardens 
are  in  exposed  situations,  but  even  in  less  exposed 
gardens  near,  23°,  29°,  and  30°  were  the  rule.  These 
are  all  gardens  in  Bickley  Park,  and  I  believe  the 
readings  to  be  reliable.  Exposed  gardens  at  Chislehurst 
were  as  cold,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give  any 
figures  concerning  them.  We  had  only  1S°  of  frost  at 
12  p.m.  on  the  3rd,  but  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
on  March  4th  last  year  we  had  20°  of  frost,  and  12°  on 
March  4th,  1 S86.  —  TV.  Parks,  Fernsiclc,  Bickley. 

Lily-white  Seakale. 

After  giving  this  Seakale  a  fair  trial,  I  must  own  that 
it  more  than  fulfils  my  expectations  of  it.  Planting 
it  on  the  same  ground  as  the  old  sort,  lifting  and  forcing 
it  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place,  Lily-white 
is  a  decided  and  great  improvement  on  the  old  sort  ; 
and  when  I  can  get  enough  stock  of  it  I  shall  grow  no 
more  of  the  old  one.  It  is  also  preferred  in  the  kitchen, 
not  beiug  so  hard  and  stringy,  while  the  flavour  is  far 
superior.  Those  who  have  not  yet  given  it  a  good 
trial  need  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so. — John  Lam¬ 
bert,  Onslow,  Shrewsbury. 

Phoenix  Roabelenii. 

Wiiat  appeared  to  be  aged  specimens  of  this  plant 
were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  by  Messrs.  B. 
S.  Williams  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons.  The 
taller  plant  was  18  ins.  high,  and  the  dwarfer  one 
1  ft.,  each  resembling  a  miniature  tree  Fern,  bearing 
on  the  top  a  gracefull}'  arching  tuft  of  leaves.  The 
leaves  were  short,  and  small  for  a  Phcenix,  with 
numerous  linear,  channelled,  dark,  shining  green 
pinnfe.  It  is  pretty,  and  amongst  the  species  of 
Phamix,  certainly  a  novelty.  For  table  decoration  it 
might  be  used  like  a  dwarf  tree  Fern.  It  was  awarded 
a  First  Class  Certificate  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Camellia  La  Vestale. 

Under  this  name  a  beautiful  white  Camellia  was 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Pmyal  Horticultural  Society.  The  flowers  are  large 
with  closely  imbricating  and  reflexed  rounded  petals. 
Before  they  are  fully  expanded  the  central  petals  form 
an  erect  and  close  rosette.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate, 
bright  green,  reticulated  with  paler  veins,  and  hand¬ 
some.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Antliurium  Laingi. 

In  habit  this  plant  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
better-knov'n  A.  ferrierense,  but  is  different  in  the 
colour  and  shape  of  the  spathe.  The  latter  is  oblong- 
ovate,  and  pure  white.  Some  seedlings  maybe  slightly 
tinted  with  rose,  or  the  whole  spathe  might  assume 
that  hue  after  being  expanded  for  some  time.  The 
spadix  is  straight,  cylindrical,  about  3  ins.  or  4  ins. 


long,  and  of  a  soft  violet-red  hue.  The  long-stalked 
leaves  are  heart-shaped,  with  a  deep  sinus  at  the  base, 
as  happens  in  A.  ferrierense,  which  is  hybrid  between 
A.  ornatum  and  the  well-known  A.  Andreanum.  It 
seems  to  have  no  particular  season  of  flowering,  for  we 
noted  a  specimen  in  this  condition  the  other  day  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Carex  pilulifera  aurea  variegata. 
Although  one  of  our  native  wildings  in  the  typical 
state,  the  variegated  form  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  for  decorative  purposes  under  glass  in  the  same 
way  as  Scirpus  riparius  or  Oplismenus  Burmanni 
variegatus.  The  narrow,  spreading  and  grass-like 
leaves  are  striped  with  yellow  along  the  centre,  some¬ 
times  almost  wholly  of  a  creamy  yellow,  or  variously 
striped  with  yellow.  It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  may 
be  increased  rapidly  by  division. 

Prunus  triloba. 

Altogether  this  must  be  considered  a  neglected  plant, 
considering  its  passing  beauty  and  its  comparative 
scarcity  in  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  in  1851,  and  proves  hardy  at  least  in 
the  south.  Out  of  doors  the  best  effect  is  obtained, 
perhaps,  by  planting  it  against  a  wall,  for  the  reason 
that  the  wood  of  the  annual  shoots  gets  better  ripened 
than  when  grown  as  a  bush  in  the  open.  To  prune  the 
plant  in  winter  would  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  bloom,  because  it  is  produced  on  the 
previous  season’s  wood.  The  operation  must  therefore 
be  deferred  till  after  flowering  is  over,  so  that  when 
growth  recommences  it  would  be  late  unless  hurried  on 
by  the  influence  of  the  greater  amount  of  heat  radiated 
from  the  wall.  The  flowers  are  white  or  rose,  and 
single  or  double,  the  form  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
being  the  double  rose,  which  is  exceedingly  handsome 
when  in  full  bloom.  The  plant  is  amenable  to  pot 
culture  and  forcing  purposes  indoors,  and  we  recently 
saw  it  grown  as  a  standard  grafted  on  the  stem  of 
another  species,  and  flowering  amongst  a  collection  of 
greenhouse  and  forced  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Fuchsia  Dorothy  Fry.- 
Fuchsias,  as  a  rule,  do  not  readily  submit  to  forcing, 
although  they  may  be  hastened  by  the  application  of 
artificial  heat  early  in  spring.  The  variety  under 
notice  seems  naturally  to  flower  earlier  than  most  kinds, 
for  we  noted  a  large  number  of  plants  flowering  freely 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  were  not  being  forced,  but 
simply  stood  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  The  flowers  are 
of  medium  size  (at  least  the  early  ones),  with  the 
spreading  sepals  and  the  tube  of  a  bright  red.  The 
petals  are  broad,  white,  with  branching  and  beautifully 
rose-coloured  veins  on  their  basal  half. 

Hippeastrum  Prince  of  Orange. 
Flowers  of  this  class  will  soon  be  in  season,  but  that 
under  notice  seems  to  have  taken  time  by  the  forelock, 
as  it  came  into  bloom  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
month,  in  the  Stanstead  Nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  The 
scape  stood  about  2  ft.  high,  and  bore  four  flowers  of  a 
bright  cherry-red  with  a  somewhat  elongated  tube. 
Along  the  centre  of  each  segment  a  broad  white  band, 
running  nearly  to  the  apex,  certainly  added  greatly  to 
the  attraction  of  the  flower. 

Aralia  gracillima. 

There  was  a  well-grown  plant  of  Aralia  gracillima, 
having  two  leads  well  furnished  with  leaves  down  to 
the  pot,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Griggs,  gardener  to  A.  G. 
Dixon,  Esq.,  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Ealing  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  on 
the  6  th  inst.  The  top  of  the  plant  had  previously 
been  taken  off  and  rooted,  as  well  as  a  side  shoot  then 
growing  on  the  plant ;  Mr.  Griggs  stated  that  the 
cuttings  were  well  rooted  in  six  weeks,  having  been 
plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom-heat.  I  feel  certain  that 
many  gardeners  throughout  the  country  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  this  graceful  and  useful  decorative  plant  can 
be  so  readily  propagated.  The  plant  in  appearance 
closely  resembles  A.  Yeitchii,  but  is  more  slender  in 
growth  and  foliage.  A.  Yeitchii  is  not  readily 
propagated  from  cuttings,  and  when  it  can  be  done 
it  takes  the  plant  a  long  time  to  form  roots,  so  that 
recourse  is  had  to  grafting  on  another  stock  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  plants.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  by  gardeners  generally,  that  A.  gracillima 
would  be  as  difficult  to  propagate  from  cuttings  as  A. 
Yeitchii,  the  close  resemblance  between  the  two  plants 
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causing  A.  gracillima,  no  doubt,  to  be  seldom  tried 
from  cuttings.  Appearances  are,  however,  sometimes 
deceptive,  and  this  may  be  a  case  in  point.  Another 
example  may  be  found  in  Asparagus  plumosus,  which 
strikes  readily  from  cuttings,  while  A.  p.  nanus  cannot 
be  so  propagated.  I  trust  that  gardeners  who  may 
have  any  plants  of  A.  gracillima  that  have  got  too 
leggy  for  table  decoration,  aud  yet  who  wish  to  keep  up 
their  stock  of  this  plant,  will  be  induced  to  try  this 
mode  of  increase,  and  let  the  readers  of  The  Gardening 
World  know  with  what  results. — A.  W. 

Williams’  White  Primula. 

We  received  the  other  day  a  box  of  blooms  of  a  white 
form  of  Primula  sinensis  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper 
Holloway.  The  flowers  were  large  and  flat,  or  nearly  so 
so,  and  of  the  purest  white,  with  exception  of  the  eye. 
The  latter  consisted  of  a  broad,  orange-yellow  band, 
with  five  to  six  radiating,  rounded  or  angle  lobes,  from 
which  the  green,  usually  very  prominent  in  the  modern 
forms  of  this  Primula,  had  almost  become  eliminated. 
The  eye  then  constituted  a  bright  feature  of  the  flower, 
and  served  by  contrast  to  make  it  appear  of  a  clean 
and  untinted  pure  white.  We  venture  to  add  that  a 
batch  of  them  along  the  front  of  a  staging  of  the  conser¬ 
vatory  would  have  a  very  telling  effect  amongst  the 
mixed  collection  of  plants  usually  found  there. 


The  Chinese  Prunus  as  a  Standard. 

For  winter  forcing  purposes  Prunus  sinensis  flore 
pleno  is  well  known,  and  highly  esteemed  as  a  bush  ; 
but  a  pleasing  effect  is  obtained  by  grafting  it  standard 
high,  as  we  noticed  the  other  day  at  Stanstead  Park, 
Forest  Hill,  where  the  plants  had  a  clear  stem  of  31  ft. 
The  stock  seems  to  impart  vigour  to  the  scion,  judging 
from  the  strong  willow-like  shoots  proceeding  from 
the  latter.  After  the  head  attains  some  size,  so  as  to 
form  a  loosely  globose  mass,  it  would  prove  an 
attractive  and  useful  adornment  to  a  conservatory,  so 
as  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  dvvarfer  plants.  The 
typical  and  single  form  is  also  grown,  although  not  so 
extensively  as  the  double  one.  There  is  also  a  double 
rose-coloured  form ;  but  like  the  last  it  is  not  so 
popular,  although  it  might  be  grown  for  the  sake  of 
contrast,  when  its  merits  would  be  more  appreciated. 

Fuchsia  triphylla. 

The  usual  flowering  time  of  this  handsome  dwarf 
species  is  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn, 
but  it  seems  capable  of  being  flowered  in  winter,  as  we 
noticed  the  other  day  at  Forest  Hill,  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons.  It  forms  a  neat  little  bush 
from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  producing  a  raceme  of  flowers 
from  the  apex  of  the  shoots.  These  flowers  are  moderate 
in  size,  as  they  are  in  most  of  the  wild  unimproved 
forms  ;  but  if  horticulturists  take  it  in  hand  with 
earnestness,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  greatly  improved.  They  are  wholly  scarlet  or  of  a 
bright  cinnabar-red,  and  if  increased  in  size,  and  varied 
in  colour  by  hybridisation,  a  dwarf  and  beautiful  race 
of  F uchsias  might  be  obtained.  The  leaves  are  moderate 
in  size,  deep  green  above  and  tinted  with  red,  while  the 
whole  of  the  under  surface  is  of  a  deep  purplish  red. 

Acacia  ovata. 

Even  amongst  the  old-fashioned  hard-wooded  subjects 
there  are  many  things  of  great  ornamental  value,  and 
which  might  be  turned  to  more  profitable  account  than 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  One  of  these  is  Acacia 
ovata,  a  small  and  densely  twiggy  bush,  with  the  leaves 
reduced  to  small  oval  or  elliptic  phyllodia — that  is, 
laterally  flattened  petioles.  These  are  so  closely 
arranged  on  the  shoots  as  to  cover  them  ;  and  from 
their  axils  the  small,  globose,  bright  yellow  heads  of 
flowers  arise.  "We  noticed  a  number  of  bushy  little 
plants,  not  exceeding  10  ins.  in  height  and  frequently 
under,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  k,  Sons,  Forest 
Hill.  So  dwarf  is  it  and  short  jointed,  that  it  might 
be  grown  in  quantity  in  small  pots  in  the  same  way  as 
Heaths  for  decorative  purposes. 

Pliyllanthus  mimossefolius. 

The  branches,  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  upon  them,  combine  to  produce  a  very  deceptive 
appearance  to  the  casual  observer,  and  even  to  those 
who  have  not  learned  to  observe  very  closely.  From 
theypright  axis  branches  are  given  off,  assuming  nearly 
a  horizontal  position ;  these  in  their  turn  give  off 
short  lateral  ones  at  right  angles  to  them.  The 
secondary  ones  bear  numerous  small,  oblong  leaves, 


closely  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion  ;  so  that  the 
whole  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  compound 
leaf.  The  small,  insignificant  flowers  are  borne  in  the 
axils  of  the  small  leaves,  furnishing  evidence  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  latter.  The  decorative  value  of  the 
plant  is  dependent  upon  the  foliage,  combined  with  its 
arrangement  on  branches  representing  compound 
leaves,  such  as  are  seen  in  some  species  of  Mimosa  or 
Jacaranda. 

Rhododendron  arboreum  roseum, 

Ax  first  sight  this  might  not  seem  very  different  from 
the  Rhododendron  of  the  Neilghcrries  ;  but  the  flowers, 
although  similar  in  colour,  are  somewhat  smaller,  and 
possibly  a  shade  paler,  with  few  or  no  purple  spots  in 
the  throat  or  upper  side  of  tile  tube.  It  is,  however, 
a  much  earlier  variety,  commencing  to  flower  about  the 
new  year,  and  its  value  for  decorative  purposes  in  a  cool 
house  may  commaud  attention  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
still  in  full  bloom,  although  the  earlier  trusses  are  now 
fading,  and  considerably  paler  in  colour.  On  theeontrary, 
It.  a.  nilagericum  is  now  in  perfection.  The  under 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  It.  a.  roseum  is  covered  with  a 
rusty  tomsntum.  There  is  another  form  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  but  it  is  a  sub-variety — namely,  It.  a. 
cinnamomeum  roseum,  which  has  the  leaves  of  a  pale 
brown  or  cinnamon  colour  beneath.  The  form  under 
notice  may  still  be  seen  flowering  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew. 

- - - 

PANSIES  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

At  the  May  exhibition  of  the  interesting  series  of 
flower  shows  Mr.  Holmes  has  arranged  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  there  are  classes  for  fancy  and  show  Pansies, 
as  also  Violas,  in  pots.  It  seems  rather  odd  to  find 
30s.  offered  as  first  prizos  for  twelve  of  these  plants  in 
pots,  and  20s.  for  twelve  bunches  of  flowers  only,  as 
the  one  will  weigh  a  hundredweight,  whilst  the  latter 
may  be  carried  in  a  small  bos.  But  whilst  I  welcome 
these  classes,  I  regret  that  that  large  and  varied  clas3 
of  Pansies  known  as  bedding  is  not  encouraged.  Show 
Pansies  we  know,  because  they  must  possess  undoubted 
florists’  qualities.  Fancy  Pansies  we  kno  w  also,  because 
of  their  large  flowers  and  rich-coloured  markings. 

Violas,  too,  we  know,  because  these  have,  or  should 
have,  close  compact  habit  of  growth,  aud  carry  medium¬ 
sized  flowers  iu  great  abundance.  But  about  London 
at  least,  and  I  think  largely  elsewhere,  the  bedding 
Pansy  is  most  widely  grown,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  popular.  Grown  literally  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  wonderfully  effective  iu  the  mass,  but  pro¬ 
ducing  blooms  hardly  good  enough  to  fit  them  to  pass 
muster  as  show  varieties,  yet  do  they  produce  fine 
effect.  These  Pansies  would  be  remarkably  effective 
on  the  show  table  if  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  put 
up  in  baskets  or  boxes,  and  clumped  together,  but  still 
not  too  densely,  as  natural  effect  is  lost  when  too 
thickly  compressed. 

We  have  of  favourite  bedding  Pansies— bines,  such 
as  Archie  Grant,  Blue  King  and  Blue  Beard  ;  of  purples, 
Cliveden  Purple,  Duke  of  Perth  and  Mulberry  ;  of 
yellows,  George  Rudd,  Yellow  Beauty  and  Golden 
Gem  ;  of  whites,  Mrs.  Cannell  and  Dickson’s  Queen  ; 
and  of  bronze  or  belted  forms,  Aurora,  Bronze  Beauty 
and  others.  A  first-class  dozen  of  bedding  Pansies  in 
baskets  or  boxes  might  he  made,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
so  useful  a  class  does  not  find  recognition.  It  is  not 
easy  to  distinguish  between  the  bedding  Viola  and  the 
bedding  Pansy,  hut  our  growers  of  these  plants  for 
market° sale’  find  most  demand  for  the  Pansy  section, 
because  the  flowers  are  larger.  Those  unfamiliar  with 
this  trade  would  be  surprised  to  see  what  pretty  effects 
are  produced  by  the  growers  when  they  lift  these 
plants  into  small  boxes— usually  two  dozen  in  each, 
all  the  flowers  being  turned  one  way  and  boldly  shown. 
Many  of  the  varieties  have  no  names  which  are  found 
in  trade  lists. 

Seedlings  raised  and  found  to  have  some  distinct 
features  or  specially  useful  characteristics  are  selected, 
and  worked  up  until  they  have  grown  into  thousands. 
Now  some  common  name  is  given  and  to  market  they 
go.  The  weakest  section  is  the  white  one,  not  that 
there  are  not  plenty  which  produce  fine  pure  flowers, 
but  so  few  have  that  dense  compact  habit  and  robust 
quality,  without  which  no  market  Pansy  will  be 
profitable  to  grow.  Pansies  even  of  the  hardiest  and 
earliest  kinds  are  later  than  usual  in  showing  bloom 
this  year,  but  nearly  all  will  be  well  in  flower  soon  if 
the  weather  keeps  open.  None  are,  perhaps,  so  widely 
grown  as  Blue  King,  for  an  earlier  and  on  the  whole 
a  better  sort  has  never  been  raised. 

A  pure  white  one  so  good  and  early  would  be 
invaluable.  A  white  sport  from  Blue  King  was  last 
year  reported  from  Ireland,  bat  nothiag  farther  has 
been  heard  of  it.  Dickson’s  Queen  is  a  compact  grower, 
bat  blooms  both  late  and  sparingly.  Yellows  are 
robust,  early  and  plentiful,  and  next  to  the  blues  seem 
to  be  in  most  favour.  I  hope  yet  that  some  one  may 
show  us  bedding  Pansies  in  quantity  at  the  May  Royal 
Aquarium  show. — A.  D. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Newly  Potted  Plants.  — Care  will  have  to  be 
exercised  in  the  watering  of  stove  plants  that  have 
recently  been  re-potted.  The  severe  weather  that 
prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  necessitated 
the  application  of  much  artificial  heat,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  evaporation  ;  but  with  a  return 
of  milder  weather  no  more  water  should  be  given  than 
is  actually  necessary  to  assist  the  young  growths  to 
start. 

Calatiieas. — -Tho  present  is  a  good  time  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  various  species  of  Calatheas,  including  those 
grown  under  the  name  of  Maranta.  The  most  practical 
method  is  simply  to  divide  the  pieces  into  as  many 
crowns  as  can  be  separated  with  roots  attached,  if 
stock  i3  desired.  Small  pieces  without  roots  may, 
however,  be  preserved  and  rooted  with  facility. 
Usually  the  desire  will  be  to  get  qdants  of  a  useful 
size,  so  that  large  pieces  may  be  split  into  two  or  four 
according  to  size. 

Pete  ROM  has. — The  number  of  useful  kinds  is  compa¬ 
ratively  limited  ;  bat  such  as  are  grown  in  gardens 
may  now  be  divided  if  they  are  too  large.  Cuttings 
may  also  bo  rooted  readily  if  such  are  required.  The 
most  useful  kinds  are  P.  Sandersii,  P.  marmorata,  P. 
maculosa,  P.  clusiaefolia,  P.  brevipe3,  P.  resedfefiora. 
The  last  named  is  a  handsome,  fragrant-flowering 
species. 

Dedtzias  and  Azaleas  after  Forcing. — Instead 
of  turning  them  into  a  cool  house,  as  is  too  frequently 
done  after  the  flowers  have  faded  or  have  been  cut, 
Deutzias  should  be  encouraged  to  make  growth  for  a 
time  in  a  warm  house,  and  after  being  gradually 
hardened  off,  put  in  a  pit  until  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
warm  to  have  them  placed  out  of  doors.  Remove  the 
seed  vessels  from  Azaleas,  and  urge  them  into  growth 
in  a  warm  house,  syringing  them  twice  a  day  at  least 
during  bright  weather. 

Adiantums. — Evergreen  kinds,  with  fronds  of  a 
leathery  texture,  should  not  be  entirely  defoliated  at 
any  one  time  ;  but  as  the  young  fronds  arise  and 
expand,  the  more  shabby  of  the  old  ones  may  gradually 
he  removed,  particularly  any  that  may  be  affected  with 
scale. 

Camellias.— Some  handy  and  usable-sized  speci¬ 
mens  in  pots  may  be  urged  into  growth  in  a  vinery  or 
Peach  house  at  work,  in  order  to  get  them  well 
forward  for  early  forcing  next  winter.  Before  intro¬ 
ducing  them  to  those  houses  see  that  they  are 
thoroughly  free  from  scale,  bug,  and  other  insect  pests, 
which  would  rapidly  increase  in  the  warmth. 

Early  Batch  of  Cinerarias  and  Primulas. — 
The  first  batch  of  these — particularly  the  former — will 
now  be  past  their  best.  For  next  winter’s  supply  a 
sowing  of  seed  should  be  made  at  once,  so  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  commence  flowering  in  autumn. 

Muscat  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. — The 
early  house  of  the  first-named  and  succeeding  houses  of 
the  latter  must  now  receive  attention  in  the  matter  of 
disbudding  and  tying  down  the  shoots,  to  prevent  their 
coming  in  contact  with  the  glass.  This  is  an  operation 
that  must  he  done  with  some  care,  in  order  to  prevent 
snapping  off  the  young  brittle  shoots. 

Peaches. — Take  every  advantage  of  sunshine  for 
promoting  an  early  growth  of  the  young  wood,  which 
will  accordingly  ripen  at  a  correspondingly  early  period, 
and  he  conducive  to  the  production  of  flower  buds. 
Close  early,  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  standard  figure  with  sun  heat. 
Damp  down  every  available  surface  to  promote  atmos¬ 
pheric  moisture.  This  applies  to  trees  where  the  fruit 
is  set  and  swelling. 

Disbudding. — Attend  to  disbudding  in  succession 
houses,  and  tie  down  the  leading  shoots  required  for 
fruit  bearing  next  season.  Syringe  well  provided  the 
trees  are  not  in  bloom,  in  order  to  keep  down  insect 
pests.  Should  green-fly  make  its  appearance,  fumigate 
at  once  before  it  gets  established. 

Tojiatos. — Attend  to  the  pinching  out  of  the 
laterals  as  they  appear  in  order  to  confine  the  plants  to 
single  stems.  Provided  the  plants  are  being  grown  in 
good  rich  soil,  no  manure  water  will  he  required  until 
the  plants  are  bearing  fruit  of  considerable  size.  This 
applies  to  plants  in  pots  ;  those  planted  out  require 
comparatively  little  water  even  at  midsummer,  because 
it  encourages  too  great  a  development  of  leaves  and 
shoots  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit. 

Seed  Sowing. — Make  snccessional  sowings  of  Peas, 
Beans,  Turnips,  Radishes,  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  and  others.  Sow  also  Chervil,  Parsley  and 
various  other  herbs  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  place. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Phaius  hybridus  Cooksoni. 

Judging  from  general  appearances,  this  is  a  hybrid 
between  Phaius  grandifolius  and  P.  tuberculosus.  The 
sepals  and  petals  resemble  those  of  the  former  in  shape, 
and  are  of  a  soft  rosy  flesh  colour.  The  lip  is  large, 
and  very  much  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  P.  tuber¬ 
culosus,  but  is  of  a  brownish  red,  spotted  with  dull 
purple,  and  has  only  a  single  central  longitudinal  ridge 
instead  of  three,  and  that  is  of  a  brownish  red.  The 
leaves  are  lanceolate,  ribbed,  and  resemble  those  of  P. 
grandifolius,  but  are  shorter.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  by  N.  E. 
Cookson,  Escp,  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Lycaste  Skinneri,  Young’s  var. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  large,  pure  white,  and 
spreading,  while  the  petals  are  erect  and  white,  tinted 
with  pale  salmon.  The  lip  is  of  a  deep  fulvous  salmon, 
with  a  white  crest,  and  therefore  is  not  only  exceed¬ 
ingly  distinct  as  a  variety  of  L.  Skinneri,  but  shows  a 
new  and  uncommon  departure  amongst  the  numerous 
forms  of  that  species  now  in  cultivation.  It  was 
exhibited  by  Reginald  Young,  Esq.,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday,  and  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Dendrobium  signatum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Dendrobe  are  fusiform,  bearing 
linear,  light  green,  sub-persistent  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  borne  laterally  near  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  in 
clusters  of  two  or  three.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellow,  the  latter  slightly  twisted,  and  the  lip  is  con¬ 
volute  round  the  column  at  the  very  base,  semi  flattened 
upwards  and  oblong-ovate  ;  it  is  yellow  with  a  large, 
deep  brown  transverse  blotch  near  the  base.  A  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  on  Tuesday,  when  it  was  shown  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Dendrobium  Aspasia. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  D.  aureum,  ferti¬ 
lised  with  the  pollen  of  D.  Wardianum.  The  sepals 
are  white,  tipped  with  white,  like  those  of  the  pollen 
parent,  and  the  ovate,  undulate  petals  are  similarly 
coloured.  The  lip  is  ovate  and  oraDge-brown  on  a 
yellow  'ground  in  the  lower  part,  surrounded  with  a 
white  band,  and  tipped  with  purple,  thus  showing  the 
influence  of  both  parents  in  the  same  organ.  It  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday, 
and  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Oncidium  Larkinianum. 

This  is  a  supposed  hybrid  between  Oncidium  Gardner- 
ianum  and  0.  Marshallianum.  The  sepals  are  small 
and  brown,  transversely  streaked  with  yellow  ;  while 
the  petals  are  large,  obeordate  and  rich  chestnut-brown, 
beautifully  frilled  or  marbled  with  yellow  round  the 
margin.  The  lip  is  very  large,  with  a  four-lobed, 
bright  yellow  lamina,  reminding  one  of  0.  varicosum 
Rogersii  in  the  lobing,  but  not  in  colour.  The  basal 
paTt  and  the  crest  are  closely  spotted  with  brown.  It 
was  exhibited  by  J.  Larkin,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C. 
Rann),  Periville,  Highbury  New  Park,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural. — March  11  th. 

The  number  and  extent  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last  testified  to  the  return  of  more 
genial  weather,  and  the  return  of  spring  flowers 
generally,  such  as  Narcissi,  Orchids,  Azaleas,  Cinerarias, 
Amaryllis,  and  various  hard-wooded  subjects.  Ferns 
and  Apples  were  also  exhibited  to  some  extent. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  an  extensive 
collection  of  Camellia  blooms,  exhibited  in  boxes. 
Amongst  the  firier~kinds_  were  Mathotiana,  ied;  Alba 
plena  and  Princess  Charlotte,  white Countess  of 
Orkney  and  Montinoni,  blush  ;  Cup  of  Beauty,  white, 
blotched  rose  ;  L’ Avenir,  rose  and  white  stripe  ;  and 
many  others.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had 
a  collection  of  Amaryllis,  including  Clarinda,  Irma, 
and  Parepa,  light  kinds  ;  The  Champion,  a  huge 
scarlet  flower ;  Robin  Hood,  Romela,  and  Oracle, 
scarlet,  with  a  white  star.  They  also  showed  some 
hybrid  forms  of  Azalea  mollis,  and  splendid  baskets  of 
Primula  obconica,  Pieris  japonica,  Boronia  megastigma, 
and  B.  heteropbylla.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent 
Garden,  had  a  large  collection  of  Daffodils,  including 
Narcissus  bicolor  Horsfieldi,  N.  maximus,  N.  princeps, 

N.  Ard-Righ,  N.  spurius  Golden  Spur,  N.  s.  Henry 


Irving,  N.  minimus,  and  N.  cernuus  ;  also  Chionodoxa 
Lucilite,  C.  L.  gigantea,  Anemone  fulgens,  and  others. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a 
collection  of  Cinerarias,  named,  amongst  which  were 
Sailor  Prince,  Nothing  Like  It,  Miss  Cooper,  and  other 
good  kinds.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  for  a  collection  of 
Aralias,  Crotons,  Pandanus,  and  Ferns  of  well-known 
decorative  kinds.  From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
came  a  collection  of  plants  and  cut  flowers,  such  as 
Godwinia  gigas,  Buphane  toxicaria,  Arissema  speciosum, 
Strelitzia  Nicolai,  Columnea  Kalbreyeri,  Yucca  arto- 
carpifolia,  Acer  oblongum,  with  the  young  foliage  red, 
Dracontium  foecundum,  Rhododendron  grande,  and 
others,  such  as  are  seldom  seen  in  private  establish¬ 
ments. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  for  a  collection  of  Orchids, 
consisting  largely  of  Odontoglossums,  set  up  with 
Palms  and  Ferns.  Amongst  the  Orchids  were  Lycaste 
flavescens,  Odontoglossum  baphicanthum,  0.  cirrhosum, 

O.  Andersonianum,  0.  Halli,  and  0.  Sanderianum. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  collection 
of  Orchids,  amongst  which  were  some  large  pieces  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  and  D.  Wardianum.  Other  fine 
things  were  Phaius  hybridus  Cooksoni,  P.  tuberculosus, 
Lvcaste  Skinneri,  Young’s  var.  and  Oncidium  heteran- 
thum.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M. P.,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  had  Dendrobium  signatum.  and  a 
curious  species  named  D.  Smillise.  Mr.  Geo.  Wythes, 
Syon  House,  Brentford,  showed  Coelogyne  cristata 
Syon  House  var.,  and  a  fine  variety  of  Cypripedium 
villosum.  G.  Appleyard,  Esq.,  Saville  House,  Halifax, 
had  an  Odontoglossum  named  0.  Appleyardianum. 
G.  Firth,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Collier),  Manoingham 
Thorp,  Bradford,  showed  a  beautiful  variety  of  Cattleya 
Triame,  with  a  very  dark  lip.  J.  Larkin,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  C.  Rann),  Periville,  Highbury  New  Park, 
exhibited  a  beautiful  Onci  lium  named  0.  Larkinianum, 
a  supposed  hybrid  between  O.  Gardnerianum  and  0. 
Marshallianum.  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton, 
staged  flowers  of  Vanda  Amesiana,  Phalfenopsis 
Schilleriana,  and  plants  of  Cattleya  Trianre  marginata, 

P.  amabilis,  Angrtecum  citratum  and  another  new 
species.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.C.  J.  Cowley), 
Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  staged  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  melanoeentrum,  Cypripedium  Rothschild- 
ianum,  and  C.  selligerum  rubrum.  H.  B.  Mildmay, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Cliffe),  Shoreham  Place,  Sevenoaks, 
showed  Cattleya  Trianse  fulgens,  a  dark-lipped  variety. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  group  of 
Coelogyne  cristata  major,  and  C.  c.  Chatsworth  var., 
besides  some  pot  plants  and  a  collection  of  Rose 
blooms.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  a  number 
of  new  Orchids,  including  Cypripedium  Numa, 

C.  Othello,  Dendrobium  Aspasia,  Cymbidium 
eburneo-Lowianum,  Dendrobium  Wardiano-japonicum, 
and  D.  micans.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  Forest  Hill, 
showed  Cattleya  Triame  Tyrianthia,  and  Carnation 
Madame  Arthur  Waroeque,  a  scarlet  variety  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  From  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert, 
Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  came  some  fine  pieces  of 
Fritillaria  imperialis,  and  a  deep  yellow  Primrose  named 
Ye  Primrose  Dame.  Some  pots  of  Billbergia  nutans 
were  brought  up  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  The  Grange, 
Wallington,  showed  a  good  collection  of  Apples  in 
fine  condition,  amongst  which  were  New  Hawthornden, 
Lord  Derby,  Hoary  Morning,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and 
Alfriston.  He  also  showed  a  few  Pears.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  the  exhibit.  Mr.  Miller, 
gardener  to  Lord  Foley,  Ruxley  Lodge,  Claygate, 
Esher,  had  some  Pears  ;  and  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  showed  Ashford’s  Seedling  Apple  and  Madame 
Millet  Pear.  - 

Broughty  Perry  and  District. 

The  seventh  annual  festival  and  assembly  of  the 
Broughty  and  District  gardeners  was  held  in  the 
Volunteer  Hall  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  gardeners  and  their  friends,  about 
400  sitting  down  to  tea.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
R.  B.  Don,  Esq.,  Seafteld  Cottage,  who  was  supported 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lumsden,  Mr.  R.  B.  Laird  and  Mr. 
James  Laird,  Monifieth  Nurseries  ;  Mr.  Simpson, 
Dalhousie  Nurseries  ;  Mr.  Storrie,  of  Messrs.  Storrie 
&  Storrie,  Dundee  ;  and  Messrs.  Ross,  Reres,  Fulton 
(Carbit  Castle),  Milne,  "VV.  S.  "Watt,  &c.  After  tea, 
the  chairman,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  speech, 
referred  to  the  rise  and  decline  of  fashions  in  gardening, 
and  contrasted  the  fashions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
with  those  of  the  present  day.  He  was  glad  to  see  the 
herbaceous  borders  coming  into  vogue  again,  and  he 
thought  they  were  likely  to  last.  Daffodils,  which 
have  been  admired  since  the  tim9  of  Shakespeare,  were 
again  comiDg  into  favour,  and  he  thought  the  pre¬ 
vailing  fashion  was  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of 
good  taste.  The  musical  pait  of  the  programme  was 
then  entered  upon,  and  ably  carried  through.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Lumsden  in  the  course  of  the  evening  said 
there  was,  he  thought,  not  another  place  in  Scotland 
where  there  were  so  many  gardeners  as  in  Broughty 
Ferry,  and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  the 
best  gardeners  in  the  world.  Certainly  Broughty 
Ferry  owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  skill  of  the 
gardeners,  and  he  hoped  to  see  a  school  of  botany 
established  in  the  district  for  the  benefit  of  apprentice 
gardeners. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Chrysanthemum,  Triomphe  du  Nord.  — Mum:  The  Chry¬ 
santhemum  is  not  self-fertilising,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of 
the  large-flowering  kinds.  Pompons  and  single  kinds,  which 
frequently  produce  seed  out  of  doors  in  summer,  are  doubtless 
visited  and  fertilised  by  insects.  We  examined  every  floret 
which  you  sent,  and  found  the  styles  and  stigmas  apparently 
perfect  but  very  short.  Filaments  were  sometimes  present  in 
a  more  or  less  rudimentary  condition  ;  but  we  failed  to  find  a 
single  anther,  so  that  pollen  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  You 
may  possibly  find  some  in  the  central  florets ;  and  if  so  the  best 
method  of  proceeding  would  be  to  take  a  pen-knife,  and  care¬ 
fully  slit  open  the  tubular  florets  without  otherwise  injuring 
them  until  you  lay  bare  the  style,  with  its  two  short  branches 
or  stigmas.  Apply  the  jiollen  to  the  latter  with  a  camel-hair 
brush,  and  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere  in  the  house  to  prevent 
damping  and  encourage  the  setting  of  the  fruit  or  seeds  as  they 
are  often  termed.  Provided  you  can  get  pollen,  you  might  treat 
a  considerable  number  of  florets  in  this  way. 

Names  of  Plants.— Llewellyn. — 1,  Dendrobium  densiflorum  ; 
2,  Hyrsiphyllum  aspaiagoides  ;  3,  Alonsoa  incisifolia.  IF.  J.  D.: 
1,  Deutzia  crenata  ;  2,  Stachys  lanata.  Temple :  Staphylea 
colchica,  not  Anyris.  D.R.P.:  1,  Deutzia  gracilis;  2,  Euonymus 
japonicus  foliis  aureis  variegatis  ;  3,  Libonia  floribunda ;  4, 
Gasteria  verrucosa  ;  5,  Aspidium  angulare  proliferum  ;  6,  Pteris 
serrulata. 


Nuts.— R.:  We  should  hardly  say  that  the  Hazel  produces 
two  crops  of  female  flowers  in  a  year.  It  is  more  probable  that 
a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  considerable  time,  and  should 
stormy  or  frosty  weather  set  in,  growth  is  suspended  for  a  time, 
to  be  afterwards  resumed.  Or  the  first  developed  blooms  might 
actually  get  destroyed  by  frost,  while  those  produced  on  the 
return  of  fine  weather  would  set,  and  ultimately  ripen  fruit. 
All  the  flowers  are  already  formed  in  the  buds  during  autumn, 
and  are  ready  to  expand  on  the  advent  of  mild  weather,  and 
should  their  successive  development  get  checked,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  resumed,  we  should  consider  that  two  distinct  crops  of 
bloom  had  been  produced. 

Odontoglossum.— James  Brown :  The  specimen  you  sent  us  is 
a  good  form  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Andersonianum.  All 
the  parts  were  creamy  white,  and  the  sepals  had  a  large 
chocolate-red  blotch  about  the  middle  of  each,  while  the  lip  had 
a  larger  and  brighter  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  Pollett’s  var,,  but  the  tips  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  the  latter  are  tinted  with  rosy  mauve,  and  the  blotches 
on  the  petals  are  fewer  but  larger. 

Orchids.—  James  Cocker :  The  Odontoglossum  crispum 
(Alexandras)  is  a  small,  medium  quality  flower,  but  may  improve 
somewhat  under  cultivation.  The  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus 
is  a  good  variety, 

Peach  Trees  and  Black-fly . — Llewellyn  :  If  all  your  trees 
are  alike,  they  are  indeed  in  a  sorry  plight.  It  would  have  been 
a  good  plan  to  fumigate  the  house  on  two  successive  nights 
before  the  trees  came  into  bloom.  After  the  flowering  period 
is  over  you  may  then  commence  the  extirpation  of  the  insect 
in  real  earnest,  by  syringing  with  strong  soap-suds.  A  solution 
consisting  of  \  pound  of  sott-soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco-juice  will  be  quite 
strong  enough  to  be  effectual,  provided  it  is  forcibly  applied  by 
means  of  a  syringe  or  garden  engine  so  as  to  reach  and 
thoroughly  drench  the  insects.  The  trees  may  be  thoroughly 
syringed  with  clean  water  the  following  day.  The  operation 
may  afterwards  be  repeated  if  necessary,  and  by  doing  it  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  you  will  be  able  to  exterminate  the  pest. 

Spir.ea  (Astilbe)  japonica. —A  D. :  You  give  us  no  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  you  have  been  treating  the  plants,  consequently 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  may  have  caused  the  leaves  to  turn 
brown.  When  young  they  are  very  tender,  and  violent  changes 
in  the  temperature  will  cause  the  mischief,  as  also  will  excessive 
fumigation  and  want  of  moisture.  When  making  rapid  growth, 
they  want  treating  almost  like  aquatics,  and  you  have  probably 
kept  them  too  dry. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  — An  Enquirer:  This  is  a  very 
powerful  manure,  but  must-  always  be  used  with  extreme 
caution.  It  is  applied  to  Chrysanthemums  when  they  are  swell¬ 
ing  their  buds,  and  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  at  the  rate  of  one 
table  spoonful  to  four  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  once  a  week. 
It  is  applied  also  to  other  flowering  plants,  but  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  always  with  great  care,  and  always  in  a  liquid  form.  VYe 
should  not  apply  it  to  Vine  borders. 

Communications  Received. — H.  J.  Y. — J.  H.  K. — S.  &  S. — 
J.  H.— G.  W.— A.  G.— R.  T.— B.  L.  (next  week)-H.  B.  II  — 
W.  S. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  10  th. 


Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditcli,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  English  Red  Clover 
and  Cow  Grass  very  plentiful,  trade  slow,  at  a  re¬ 
duction  of  prices  current  last  week.  White  Clover, 
Alsike  and  Trefoil  steady.  Rye  Grasses  in  moderate 
request  at  unchanged  rates. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

March  11th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  ....per  100  S  0  15  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages. ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  ....per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  6  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  hunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radisn,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley.. .  .per  hunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 
Tomatos  ....per  lb.  0  0  10 

Turnijs  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Kent  Kidneys, 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton; 

80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  1  «.<J.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  IS  0  — St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0  Strawberries. .  per  oz.  0  6  10 
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Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  . . . .per dozenlS  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 

—  Cavendishii,  doz.  IS  0  60  0 

—  ventricosa..  doz.  18  0  30  0 
Cineraria.,  per  dozen  8  0  12  0 

Hoots  for 


s.d.  s.d. 

Dielytra  . 

Evergreens, invar,  doz. 6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Genesta. ..  .per  dozen  S  0  12  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  6  0  9  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 

Primula  _ per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Solanums _ per  doz.  9  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  6  0  8  0 


Bedding  now  coming  in. 


“The  most  obliging  Seedsmen  in  the  World.” 

OUR  2s.  64.  PACKET  (post  free'  of  ANNUALS 
Fit  for  the  Keenest  Competition, 

Contains  Asters  (6  vars.),  Stocks  (4  vars.,  17  colours),  Phlox 
Drummondi  (4  vars.,  20  colour.-),  French  and  African  Marigolds 
(Dobbie’s  and  other  Scotch  strains),  and  Zinnia,  New  Giant 
and  striped. 

Other  Special  Lines— 12  vars.  of  MIGNONETTE  for  3d. ; 
40  vars.  of  CABBAGE  LETTUCE  for  Id.,  &c.,  &c. 

All  varieties,  and  only  the  best  Seeds  sent  out. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  16 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  6  5  C 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  6  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  16  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms  0  3  10 
Epiphyllum.doz.blms  0  6  10 
Eucbaris  . .  per  dozen  3  0  5  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.12  0  24  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth...  per  spray  0  3  6  0 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman 

(French),  doz.  bun.  10  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various,  12 bis.  2  0  8  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  0  9  10 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  bnns.  2  0  4  0 
Orchid  bloom  in  variety 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6  10 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  6  10 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Snowdrops,  doz.  bun.  10  3  0 
Stephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  6  10 
Violets. ..  .12  bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Panne,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMONIALS. 

ASTERS.— “  Have  won  First  Prize  four  years  hand  running.” 
— J.  Jackson. 

STOCKS. — "I  had  several  spikes  15  ins.  long.  This  is  the 
third  successive  year  I  have  taken  first  honours  for  Stocks  and 
Phloxes.  The  spikes  were  measured— good  sound  flowers  from 
top  to  bottom.”— J.  Sharpe. 

FRENCH  MARIGOLDS. — “At.Askam  I  gained  First  Prize.1 
— W.  Dickinson. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDI. — “  1  had  individual  flowers  as  large 
as  half-a-orown.” — II.  Rothery. 

AFRICAN  MARIGOLDS. — “  I  had  them  16  ins.  in  circum¬ 
ference.  I  got  two  Firsts  with  them.”— R.  Bolton,  Jun. 

ONIONS.—"  Many  of  them  were  15  ins.  round."— J,  Boulton. 


Exors  of  late  H.  W.  MACKERETH, 

ULYERSTON. 


SEEDS. 
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Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Of  the  very  best  quality,  Carriage  Free. 

Catalogues  post  free  on  application. 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN)  LIMITED, 

The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries, 

G-ARSTON,  LIVE  RPOOL. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c  .,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence ,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers.  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists’  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  a’l  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


12  COLUMBINES,  with  long  spurs,  golden,  blue  and  s.  d. 

white,  and  white  . 2  0 

12  ALPINE  PLANTS,  purchaser’s  selection  .  2  0 

12  HARDY  PERENNIAL  PLANTS,  purchaser’s  selec¬ 
tion  ...  2  0 

100  HARDY  PERENNIAL  PLANTS,  in  50  sorts,  pur¬ 
chaser's  Relection  . 12  6 

100  FORCET-M  E-NOT  (Myosotis  dissitiflora)  .  3  6 

100  VIOLAS  (Bedding),  white,  yellow,  blue,  or  purple  ...  4  6 

12  HARDY  ICELAND  POPPIES  (orange,  white,  or 

yellow),  mixed  or  separate . 1  6 

12  POLYANTHUS  PRI jit  ROSE,  ranging  from  white  to 

maroon . 1  3 

AH  the  atom  am  strong  flowering  plants.  Descriptive  List  free. 
Seed  (new)  of  the  following  Poppies,  in  id  pkts.— Shirley, 
Peacock,  The  Mikado,  and  Iceland  (orange,  white,  and  yellow), 
mixed  or  separate. 

H.  DOBBIE,  Florist,  FRETTING  HA  M,  NORWICH. 

“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  otter  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH^  COMMON. 

l/e  GARDEN  SEEDS,  i/e 

NEW,  GENUINE,  AND  WELL  TESTED. 


ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  6d.,  or  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  address,  1  oz.  each  of  Wheeler’s  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Hollow-crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish  Onion,  and 
Selected  Carrot ;  i  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and 
Broccoli  (early  and  late);  1  packet  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow, 
and  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  packet  each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  New 
large  Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  Greens,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflower  ;  also  a  packet  of  Carter’s 
Stratagem  Peas,  Dwarf,  and  a  packet  of  Dobbie’s  Selected 
Golden  Ball  Exhibition  Turnip. 

The  Two  Lots  for  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.,  or  32  Stamps. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

G  R  O  Y  E  S  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

PIDDLETRENTHIDE,  DORCHESTER. 

NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  hags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt. 
A  1-cwt.  sample  hag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  "I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results." 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  ennyson,  reports :  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  tine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  Ac.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result :  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to — 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  8LAGKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 

A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

I A  RM  A  N’S 
“UNIVERSAL”  COLLECTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY. 

VEGETABLES.— 2s.  6d.,  5s.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS—  Is.,  2s.  6tf.,  5s.,  10s.  Gd.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  and  42s. 

AU  Post  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 

FOB  6  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  our  large  Seed  Manual,  gratis  and  post  free. 

«&  CO., 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY^S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company 


UPPER  GROUND  ST,,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address — HOTWA TER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (™) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 


OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 


It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


SECTION  OF  PATCH!  JOINT 


In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  &c, 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


Complete  Satisfaction  Gnaranteed 

To  all  using  preparations  bearing  our  Trade  Mark  in 
accordance  with  our  directions.  Refuse  Imitations. 

THE  SWIFT  &  SURE”  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,  1/6  &  3/6;  gall., 10/6;  4  galls.,  30/ 


PERFECT  WEED  KILLER.— Gallon,  2/; 
5  gal.,  1/9,  10  gal.,  1/6, 40  gal.,  1/4  p.  gal. 

PERFECT'  WORM  DESTROYER- 

Bottles,  1/6  &  3/6;  gal.,  7/6;  5  gal.,  5/p.  gal. 


•PERFECT”  MILDEW  DESTROYER- 

Bottles,  1/  &  2/;  gal.,  S/;  5  gal.,  5/  p.  gal. 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  ARE  GENUINE. 

■  PERFECT"  HORTICULTURAL  SUMMER  SHADING.— 

Tins— 1  lb.,  1/;  2  lbs.,  2/;  6  lbs.,  5/. 

Are  absolutely  Unsurpassed  for  Cheapness 
and  Efficiency  Combined. 

Used  at  Keen  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Ac. 
Single  bottles  post  free  at  published  prices  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 

Sole  Manufacturers  :  The 

Horticultural  &.  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

V7orks— S7,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents:  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 
103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE.—  II  e  originally  had  iur  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1SS7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 
GLASGOW. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


I 


FLOWER  POTS 


J.  CREENROD  &  SON 


The  Potteries,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDLESEX, 

ESTABLISHED  1850, 

We  keep  the  Lap.gest  Stock  is  the  World. 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  and  Road. 

Great  Reduction  in  Price  of 


LETHORIONt 


VAPOUR 

CONES 


Nothing  can  surpass  this 
method  for  the  total  destruc- 
tion  of  Insect  Pests  in  Green¬ 
houses.  It  CANNOT  FAIL 
where  the  houses  are  secure. 
No  possible  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  plant. 

PRICES  —  For  Frames, 
Ac.,  of  50  cubic  ft..  Oil. ; 
100  ft..  9d.;  500  ft..  Is. : 
1000ft..  Is.  Oil.;  4000ft,, 
5s.  each. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  demand, 
intending  users  shoidd  give 
their  Seedsmen  early  orders,  to 
secure  a  supply. 


— Manufacturers— 


CORKY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  &  CO 


5 

3^0  ND0N. 

TO  EE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 
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GREENHOUSE  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  SISSlMasd  EDSNSU51GH:. 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto, free 

Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 

For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

UPPER  >3?  O  ©  ^  E  €3f , 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

SURREY  TIMBER  YARD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 

BEHTLEY’SlNSECTICIDE. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley's  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.”  In  sample  bottles,  4/1,  2/4,  postage 
paid  ;  J-galloD,  51- ;  1  gallon,  9/-. 

'To  be  had  of  the  Trade  or  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


THE  “STOTT 


jj 


GARDEXEK  (HEAD),  where  two  are  kept. 

Age  24.  Ten  years’  practical  experience  in  early  and  late 
Vine  forcing,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  &e.  Excellent  character  and 
testimonials.  Five  years  in  present  place.  Married  when 
suited. — Apply,  Office  of  this  Paper, _ 

GARDENER,  HEAD,  where  Two  are 

kept,  or  good  single-handed,  thoroughly  competent  and 
trustworthy  man,  good  references  from  present  and  former 
places,-  Apply,  W.,  office  of  this  paper. _ 

GARDENER  (HEAD).— Thoroughly  un- 

derstands  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Flower 
and  Kitchen  Garden,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Orchids,  &c. , 
and  everything  in  connection  with  a  large  garden.  Long  cha¬ 
racter  from  last  employer. — WEST,  Halliford  Road,  Sunbury- 
on-Thames. 


L-.-  NA  *  •  “ 


'  ..-a  £*,  '  •  '  LfAffl'  . 


SA.VES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  18S9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1 S Sri. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says  : — “  We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R,  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  ; — “There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy." 
Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2-S.  per  gal.  (tins  included);  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal.;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

(ggT  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  J5  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.” 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton.  St.,  Bolton, Lancashire, 

Agentsin  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street 
Dublin;  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


CONWAY  G.WARNE 

( Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS), 

THE  POTTERIES,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 


FLOWERPOTS 


The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 

HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials. 

—PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 


-  - 

,-r/:  ^  ~  w?.  '  '1'.  -'T 

DISTRIBUTOR, 

CHARGED  WITH 

“KIIiLMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 

Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILISER  and  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR  Co.,  Limited, 

Bastes,  House,  MAHSHHSTEB. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


C .  ERA  ZER’S  Executors , 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH, 

No.  58.— THE  “RAPID”  PROPAGATOR 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest 


before  the  public,  and  will 
be  found  especially  service¬ 
able  to  Amateurs  and 
Gardeners.  These  Propa¬ 
gators  are  constructed  of 
good  redwood  deal,  painted 
three  coats  of  oil  colour, 
and  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass. 
The  glass  in  the  top  slides 
in  a  groove,  and  can  be 
easily  removed  for  venti¬ 
lation  or  attention  to  the 
plants.  The  bottom  of  the 
propagating  chamber  is  of 
corrugated  iron.  The  heat 
is  generated  by  means  of  an 
Oil  Lamp  underneath  the 
Boiler  (as  shown  in  draw¬ 
ing),  and  is  reto  i  ned  in  the 
Heating  Chamber.  With 
proper  care  at  first  the 
lamp  will  burn  without  attention  for  about  24  hours.  _Casii 
Prices,  Carriage  Paid — No.  1  size,  £2  ;  No.  2  size,  £2  ,  s.  m. 
Depth  of  Propagating  Chamb  er,  11  ins.  Packing  Cases,  5s. 
extra  ;  allowed  if  returned. 

CUCUMBER  FRAME  LIGHTS, 

2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with  iron  bars  across,  and  fitted  with 
handle,  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass  and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour, 
complete,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.,  16s.  each. 

Orders  40s.  value  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales;  also 'to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin ,  and 
Belfast.  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouses ,  Garden  Frames, 
Propagators ,  Hondlighis,  <Cc.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 
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By  Permission  of  the  Hon.  Board  of 
Customs  Free  of  Duty. 

NICOTINE 

SOAP. 

An  unrivalled  Insecticide  for  the  use  of 
Plant  Cultivators,  being  an  effectual  eradicator 
of  Scale,  Thrips,  Green  Fly,  Mealy  Pug,  and 
all  Parasites  affecting  Plants  without  injury 
to  foliage.  It  has  now  undergone  a  thorough 
test  by  some  of  the  most  practical  men  in 
Horticulture,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  no  Insecticide  will  bear  comparison  with 
it  for  its  deadly  effects  on  Insects,  combined 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  plants  themselves. 

Some  hundreds  of  Testimonials  lately 
received  from  men  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Sold  in  Jans,  8  ozs.,  Is.  6d. ;  20  ozs., 
3s.;  40  ozs.,  5s.  6d. ;  and  in  Tins, 
14  lbs.,  15s.  6u. ;  and  Drums,  28  lbs., 
25s.  ;  56  ibs.,  50s.;  112  lbs.,  95s. 

Full  Directions  for  use  upon  each  Packet. 


—SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

Cony,  Soper,  Fowler  k  Co.,  Ld. 

LONBO  > 

May  be  obtained  of  all  SEEDSMEN 
and  NURSERYMEN. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIG!  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  tie  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDDINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

ARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION-.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 


G 

S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND.  —  Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  0,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
PHct,  per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON.  S.W 

VIOLAS, 

Skylark,  white,  edged  blue,  Is.  S cl.  per  doz.  ;  The  Dove,  dove 
colour,  per  doz.,  Is.  3d.  ;  Hardwick  \rellow,  Sovereign,  Jafrana, 
Admiration,  Pilrig  Park,  Blue  King,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Mauve  Queen,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Peach  Blossom,  &c.,  12  in 
12  varieties,  Is.  3d.  ;  100  in  14  varieties,  8s.  6d.  Carriage  paid  to 
any  address. 

.  STARKIE  BALDWIN, 

WOODBINE  NURSERY,  BURNLEY, 


R.  GOLD  &  Go/s 

BEST  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

18  sorts ,  Is.  ;  30  sorts,  Is.  6cl. 

POST  FREE. 

i,  &  e©., 

30,  MAIDEN  LANE,  COYEST  CARDEN,  LONDON. 


Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  : — “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write : — "  We  heg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  1  Garden  Pots, 
they  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  belter  than  any  others  u-e  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea  ; — “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 

RICHARD  SANKEY  &  SON,  Bulwell  Potteries, NOTTINGHAM. 

“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success.” 

HUGI |E|,Nte?cLgE 

IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 

Tmw  wm*  m 

MILLTRAQK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descri  p 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

7  5ISHG&?E  W-UHsesiKBS, 

LONDON,  N. 


NEW  HARRISON  BWIFT  G0LD  MEDAI- 

KNITTER 

?  K  M I TQ  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

I\b«  8  i  O  Gloves  afcd  every  description 
of  Clothing  in  WOOL,  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  fancy  patterns  upon  one  machine 

Triumphant  Award  at  Faria  WM-  HARRISON,  Patentee 
The  only  Winner  in  the  „  ,, 

World  of  4  Gold  Medals  13s.  Fortlakd  St.,  Maschf.stek. 

and  19  other  Honours.  Address  all  Letters  to  Manchester. 


FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Dog  and  Bird  Fanciers  should  all  use  it. 
Housewives  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant, 
Bleacher  and  Cleanser  when  washing  Under  Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6 d.,  &  4s.  6d. ; 

J  gal.  7s.  6(1  ,  1  gal.  12s.  6cb,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE,  its 
application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Manufacturer,  addressed  to 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES, 

VICTORIA  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants 
and  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK: — Rolker  &  Sons.  [599c 

GARDENING  B0Q K s7 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best 
book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
E>emy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  TUBEH0US  BE&0NIA,  ITS  HIST0EY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructious  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884- 
J Price  One  Penny;  Post  Free,  Three-half  pence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


SUBSCEIPTIOM  [FORM. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  your  Paper  for _ _ _ T — 


_ months , 


for  which  I  enclose 
Name _ 


Address _ 


-(15390) 
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‘LE 

FRUITIER  ’ 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  PLANT  FOOD 


‘LE 

FRUITIER’ 


The  celebrated  VINE  MANURE  for  producing  fruit  in  excellence,  size,  colour,  and  flavour.  The  only 
Fertiliser  sold  under  Dr.  Voelcker  &  Son’s  guaranteed  analysis,  showing  100  parts  containing  in  a  highly  concentrated 
form  all  the  essential  elements  of  PLANT  FOOD  in  the  proportion  necessary  for  GRAPE  LIFE,  feeding 
the  Vine  in  its  various  stages  of  growth,  graduating  in  its  action,  with  permanent  and  lasting  effects.  “  Le 
Fruitier  ”  is  the  most  successful  nourriture  for  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Strawberries, 
and  all  other  Fruits.  See  Testimonials  from  the  leading  Gardeners  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

o  o  o 


FRUIT  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT,  This  is  a  favourite  Manure  with  the  Market  Growers. 
PRICE S. — Tins,  Is.  3d.  ;  7  lbs.,  2s.  6d.  ;  half  act.,  10s.  ;  cwt.,  19s. 


THE  EXHIBITOR’S  FAVOURITE  LIQUID  MANURE  POWDER 

Especially  adapted  for  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  and  for  the  development  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
FOLIAGE,  FLOWERS  and  FRUITS.  Unsolicited  Testimonials  from  the  principal  leading  Exhibitors, 
specimen  of  which— one  just  received — as  under  : — 

From  Mr.  J.  CORNFORD,  Gardener  to  H.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  Quex  Park,  Westgate-on-Sea,  March  1st,  1890. 

“  After  giving  your  Liquid  Manure  a  good  trial,  I  am  pleased  to  give  you  a  very  favourable  report  from  its  use.  I  used  it 
largely  for  Chrysanthemums,  and  gained  10  First  Prizes  Nov.,  1889.  My  trained  plants  were  very  line,  and  greatly  admired.  I 
also  gained  11  First  Prizes  for  plants  fed  with  it  Aug.,  1889,  and  I  strongly  recommend  all  gardeners  to  give  it  a  trial.” 

PRICE S.-  Tins,  Is.  6d.  ;  7  lbs.,  3s.;  half  cwt. ,  13s.  (id.  ;  cwt.,  25s. 
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WOOD  &  SON'S 


FERTILISING  MOSS 


WOOD  &  SON'S 


Manufactured  under  new  process,  possessing  valuable  manurial  properties,  highly  recuperative  to  plants,  &c. 
Intelligent  plant  growers  have  found  this  medium  to  be  most  successful.  This  is  the  quality  so  successfully 
used  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  for  Bouvardias  and  Gloxinias  (see  Gardeners  Chronicle,  Dec.  31st 
and  Nov.  12th,  1887),  and  now  so  much  appreciated  and  used  in  most  of  the  best  Gardens  in  the  Kingdom. 
Voluntary  testimony  to  real  merit. 

From  Mr.  A.  BOUSIE,  Bridgewater,  May  6th,  1888. 

“  I  enclose  P.O.O.  for  Fertilising  Moss.  I  have  used  it  in  various  ways  for  Bouvardias,  which  root  like  weeds  in  it.  I  mix  it  with 
the  soil  (loam)  instead  of  leaf-mould,  using  a  greater  proportion  of  Moss  than  leaf-mould.” 

From  Mr.  T.  FITT,  Gardener  to  R.  N.  PHILLIPS,  Esq.,  Welcombe  Gardens,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

“ I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Fertilising  Moss,  and  believe  it  to  he  one  of  the  best  things  sent  out  for  a  long  time;  it  keeps  the  soil 
open,  and  all  the  plants  I  have  used  it  with  are  very  healthy.” 

From  HENRY  WALTERS,  Gardener  to  R.  OVEY,  Esq.,  Badgemore  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames. 

“Me  have  this  season  used  your  Fertilising  Moss  for  Bouvardias  with  great  success.” 

From  Mr.  RIDDLE,  Gardener  to  W.  GOODMAN,  Esq.,  Tlie  Gardens,  Byculloch  Park,  Enfield,  Dee.  10th,  1889. 

“I  like  your  Fertilising  Moss  very  much.  I  have  used  it  with  great  success,  and  always  use  a  little  over  crocks  in  potting  all  plants.’’ 

From  Mr.  T.  LOCKIE,  The  Gardens,  Oakleigh  Court,  Windsor,  February  24th,  1890. 

“  The  Fertilising  Mqss  you  sent  me  has  been  of-  great  service.  Having  a  batch  of  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  bad  condition,  I  re-potted 
them  in  a  mixture  of  sound  loam  and  Fertilising  Moss.  The  plants  began  to  improve  at  once,  and  are  now  as  fine  a  batch  of  healthy  plants 
as  anyone  could  wish.  I  am  also  using  it  with  winter  Cucumbers  with  great  success.” 

For  further  and  fuller  particulars  send  for  Wood  &  Son’s  Pamphlet  on  Fertilising  Moss,  forwarded  gratis. 

SILVER  MEDAL  AND  20  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT  AWARDED  TO  W,  WOOD  &  SON. 


W.  WOOD  &  SON,  F.R.H.S.,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  22nd,  1890. 


\  itegisterea  at  tne  uenerai  Rost 
|  Office  as  a  Newspaper. 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  \d. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP. — Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

HRYS ANTHEMUMS  (rooted). — Over 

50,000  ready,  from  Is.  6(2.  per  dozen.  Descriptive  List  of 
best  collection  in  the  north  gratis.— H.  THOMPSON,  Newtown, 
Pemberton. 

BEGONIAS  !  BEGONIAS  ! !—  A  Choice  Lot 

of  large  TUBERS,  all  double  flowering,  from  the  best 
Gold  Medal  Strain  in  England.  Choice  mixed'  colours  at  30s. 
per  100  ;  20s.  per  50  ;  6s.  3d.  per  dozen.  Post  Free.— JOHN 
FARMER,  Hinton  Court,  Hereford. 

-  An  effectual  eradi- 

-  --  . . Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 

foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6(2.,  3s.,  5s.  6(2.  *  Tins,  15s.  6(2.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 


IVTICOTINE  SOAP. 

ii  cator  of  all  Insect  Pest: 


PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

F—IRST  PRIZE  NOVELTIES.  —  Bean, 

Bunyard’s  Exhibition  Longpod,  the  finest  ever  sent  out, 
pkts.  Is.  2(2.,  post  free.  Bean,  The  Czar  Runner,  the  finest  pole 
Bean,  enormous  pods,  fine  flavour,  pkts.  Is.  and  2s.  6(2.,  post 
free,  from  the  growers,  GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

Ferns !  Ferns  I !  Ferns  I ! ! 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s  per  100.  Adiantum  euneatum,  Pteris,  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomium,  &c.,  &c. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100, 
or  60s.  per  1,000. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ENTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6(2.— ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

A  DIANTUM  AVALTQNII  DIEEUSUM, 

LX  First  Cla=s  Certificate,  much  superior  to  Adiantum 
fragrantissima,  nice  plants,  direct  from  the  raiser,  Is.  each, 
6  for  5s.,  post  free.  Choice  named  Auriculas  and  Pelargoniums. 
Lists  on  application.— WILLIAM  GOLBY,  Edgend  Nursery, 
Brierfield,  Burnley,  Lancs. 

ROSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES]  !  !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers'  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now.— JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

GREAT  SALE. — 10,000  Bags  of  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds.  100  Packets  in  eacli  bag  ;  Is.  2(2.  post 
free.  Guaranteed  genuine  and  fresh.  Catalogues  free.  40  per 
cent,  discount.  Also  Greenhouses  and  Frames  ;  1X00  to  sell  at 
4(2.  per  ft.;  2  light  frames,  8x6,  25s.;  lights,  7s.  6(2.  each.  Span- 
roof  frames,  6  x  3,15s.  All  painted,  glazed,  and  put  on  rail. 
--Write,  GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6(2.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6(2.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

ESSRS.  GREGORY- &  EVANS,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  2S7,  28S,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “COMMISSION,  SIDCUP." 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  —NOVELTIES  for 

VD  1890. — Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  la-t 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals,  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence, 
Drome,  France, 

POUR-BUSHEL  SACK  OF  BEST  LEAF- 

MOULD  (Pure  Oak  Leaf),  carriage  paid  to  London,  for 
3s.  6d. — E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen's  Nursery,  Selhurst,S.E. 

PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address.  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon-,  N  .W. 

T  AWN  MOWERS. — The  “EXCELSIOR ” 

-I — i  (Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL”  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  he  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
free  from  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL 
M  f  g.  Co.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 

T  AINGS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—  Two 

9r9LD  MEDALS  and  SIX  FIRST  PRIZES  awarded  in 
1689  I  heir  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  all  the  best 
.  oveltie s,  should  he  read  by  all  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flower- 
mg  plants.  Early  orders  solicited  to  secure  good  plants. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Chrysanthemum  Specialists, 

-  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


T  AIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  McCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley — per  pkt.,  Is.,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

BUTTON’S  LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS.— For 

O  making  new  or  improving  old  Lawns*  Tennis  Grounds, 
Bowling  Greens,  Cricket  Grounds,  &c.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Foster, 
Foxearth,  says; — “  The  Grass  Seed  you  sent  me  was  most  satis¬ 
factory.  By  the  autumn  it  was  quite  strong  enough  to  play 
tennis  on.  Friends  who  rather  laughed  at  me  at  first  were  most 
surprised  at  the  result.”  Price  3s.  6d.  per  gallon  ;  25s.  per  bushel. 

BUTTON'S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

Ux  DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 

New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

T AMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  one  of  the 

(J  largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Carters’  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

BEGONIA  SEED — Sow  now.  The  best 

and  cheapest  is  Box’s  Strain — surest  of  germination,  finest 
of  flowers.  Single  varieties,  half  packet,  6(2. ;  per  packet,  1,?. 
Double  varieties,  half  packet,  10(2.  ;  per  packet,  Is.  6(2. 
TUBERS,  grand,  for  pot  growth,  six  choice  Singles  and  six  choice 
Doubles,  superior  to  named  sorts,  colours  include  red,  crimson, 
scarlet,  pink,  rose,  white,  yellow,  orange,  salmon,  21s.  the  12  ; 
half  quantity,  10s.  6(2.  ;  post  free.  Most  complete  LIST  in  the 
Trade,  gratis.- JOHN  R  BOX  (for  10  years  J.  Laing’s  Sole 
Partner),  Seedsman  and  Begonia  Grower,  Croydon.  (Quote  this 
Paper.) 

Eleven  specimen  aloes,  striped 

and  plain  leaves,  27  inches  to  44  inches.  Prime  con¬ 
dition,  .suitable  for  conservatories  or  grounds.  Very  handsome. 
— S.  LILCHFIELD,  Church  Road,  Yardley,  Birmingham. 

Wanted. 

r  ARGE  PALMS,  DRACAENAS, 

-*—/  CROTONS,  ASPIDISTRAS,  AZALEAS,  ASPARAGUS 
TENUISS1MUS,  and  A.  PLUMOSUS  NANUS,  for  cash  or 
exchange.  Small  stuff  for  growing.— Apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Peacock  Nurseries,  Great  Cliureh  Lane,  Hammersmith,  W 

Q IX  CAMELLIAS  or  AZALEA  INDICA, 

kT/  full  of  buds,  105.  6d.  ;  laree  healthy  plants  of  either 
in  5-inch  pots  ;  larger  specimens  in  7-inch  pots,  2s.  6(7.  each. 
Six  Azalea  Mollis,  full  of  buds,  7s.  6d.  Twelve  choice  green¬ 
house  Ferns,  35. — E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen’s  Nursery, 
Selhurst,  S.E. 

rpO  BE  DISPOSED  OE,  on  account  of  a 

JL  gentleman  making  alterations  in  his  gardens,  a  number  of 
greenhouse  plants,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  Tree  Ferns,  trunks 
3£  ft.  high  A  pair  of  Palms,  Latania  borbonica  (large).  Twelve 
Camellias  (all  choice  varieties).  Azalea  indica,  besides  numerous 
other  plants.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  TROTTER, 
Fenton,  Wooler. 

TWO  NEW  and  RARE  HARDY  PEREN- 

NIAL  PLANTS. — Golden  Quilled  Double  Perennial 
Sunflower,  “Soleil  d’Or,”  rare,  splendid  plant  for  autumn  bloom¬ 
ing,  florets  distinctly  quilled  to  the  centre,  each,  Is.  ;  doz.  10s. 
Harpaiium  rigidum  semi-plenum,  long  narrow  golden  florets, 
incurved  when  fully  expanded,  semi-double,  strong  plants, 
each,  6(2.  ;  doz  ,  os.— BLAIR,  Florist,  73,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
Abridged  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  gratis  and  post  free. 

BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion.— Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6(2.,  21s.,  31s.  6(2.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6(2., 
5s.  6(2.,  7s.  6(2.,  10s.  .6(2.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c.,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application.— 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  CoveDt  Garden,  London. 

YY  WEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

v_/  collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6(2.,  and  2s.  6(2.  pkt ;  Tubers,  3s.  6(2.,  os.,  7s.  6(2.,  10s.  6 d.  doz. 
Owen's  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S.,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  6(2.,  and  2s.  6(2.  pkt.  List  free.— 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 

Y  7s.  Gd.  COLLECTION  OF  PLANTS 

(read  particulars).— 36  magnificent  Polyanthus,  in¬ 
cluding  gold-laced  damask  seifs  and  other  splendid  varieties  ; 
1  Platycodon  grandiflora,  see  last  week’s  Gardening  World  ; 
6  Arabis  alpina,  6  Alpine  Wallflowers,  rare ;  6  Alyssums, 
6  Alpine  Auriculas,  superb  collection  ;  6  Lorenz's  Perpetual- 
flowering  Tree  Carnation,  strong  seedlings  ;  6  Myosotis,  6  Fox¬ 
gloves,  6  Aquilegias,  and  6  Canterbury  Bells.  Strong  plants, 
free  ;  worth  double.  As  this  offer  may  not  he  repeated,  order  at 
once.  91  plants,  7s.  6(2. — FREDERICK  BULL,  Wormingford, 
Colchester. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. — A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id,— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


T AMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

f  ‘  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

.  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H,m7  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &e.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  18S3.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

if  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

D  C.  CLAY’S  INYIGORATOR  for  PLANTS 


S 


w. 


—Marsh  Island,  Stratford  New  Town,  London,  E.  See 
Advertisement  p.  451. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free.— H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  ofall  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  page  463. 

TOBACCO  PAPER. — Superior,  Genuine 

Roll  Paper,  9(2.  per  lb.  ;  14  lbs,  10s.  Send  5s.  3(2.  for 
sample  7  lb.  packet.  Reduction  for  quantities.  SHORLAND 
&  Co.,  26,  Southwell  Street,  Kingsdown,  Bristol. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is., 2s.  6(2.,  5s.  6(2.,  and  10s.  6(2.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  ail  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

ROOFING  FELT  !  ROOFING  FELT  ! !— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1 ,  4s.  10(2.  per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6(2.  per  roil ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

Brown  fibrous  peat  for  orchids, 

31s.  6(2.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each  :  10  Bags,  45 s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £5 
per  Truck  of  4  Tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £6  6s.  per  Truck  of  6  Tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Camberley, Surrey. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

VN  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (fres 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  bylead- 

VY  ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6(2, 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6c2.  and  Is  ,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited). 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6(2.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNXETT  & 
BEALE.  238,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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IX/TESSES.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS 

SELL  tlie  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Centra 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MONDAY  NEXT. 

Various  LILIES,  from  Japan  ;  a  large  assortment  of  English- 
grown  LILIES  and  HARDY  BULBS.  500  Hybrid  GLADIOLI, 
American  PEARL  TUBEROSES,  BEGONIAS,  GL0XTXI4S, 
TIGRIDIAS,  300  CALLA  ALBA  MACULATA.  GREEN¬ 
HOUSE  PLANTS,  PALMS,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  &c. 

will 

- _ , _ Central  Sale 

Rooms,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  March  24th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

1,200  LANCIFO'LIUM  ALBUM  KR.ETZERI,  1,050  L.  SPECIO- 
SUM  RUBRUM,  and  large  assortment  of  various  LILIES  from 
Japan  ;  150  AZALEA  MOLLIS,  RHODODENDRONS,  40,000 
LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY,  German  Crowns,  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  GREENHOUSE  and 
STOVE  FERNS,  PALMS,  and  other  decorative  plants. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  March  26th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  March  2Sth, 
a  large  quantity  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  from  Messrs. 
F.  Saxder  &  Co. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


SOCIETIES'  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


T  EICESTER  ABBEY  PARK  BLOTTER 

-* — J  SHOW  AND  GALA,  Tuesday,  August  5th. 

For  Schedules  and  particulars,  apply  to 

...  _  ,  JNO.  BURN,  Hon.  Sec. 

Abbey  Park. 


pLAY  CROSS  HORTI  CULT  ORAL 

VO  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Show  of  the  above  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
August  12th.  Entries  close  August  4th. 

For  Schedules  apply  to 

„  GEO.  LAMB. 

Clay  Cross,  Chesterfield. 

/CRYSTAL  PALACE,  Saturday,  March  29th, 

VO  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  SPRING  FLOWERS 
AND  PLANTS. 

Entries  to  be  sent  not  later  than  Saturday,  March  22nd. 
Schedules  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  G.  HEAD,  Superintendent 
Gardens  Department,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition. 
NOVEMBER  12th  and  13th,  1S90. 

TO^fj  OFFERED  IN  PRIZES,  in- 

o eluding  the  following :— 43  Cut  Blooms  (24 
Incurved  and  24  Japanese,  distinct):  First  Prize  £20- 
Second,  £15;  Third,  £10  ;  Fourth,  £5  ;  Fifth,  £3  ;  and  Sixth,  £2.’ 
r.  (fr0li?  Chrysanthemums,  in  a.  space  not  exceeding  SO  square 
feet :  First  Prize,  £10  ;  Second,  £6  ;  Third,  £4  ;  and  Fourth,  £2. 

lor  other  Prizes,  equally  liberal,  including  Grapes,  Ac.,  see 
Schedule,  yeady  shortly,  and  to  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  j  HUGHES 

Northwood  Villas,  Metchley  Lane,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

T'HE  THIRD  ELECTION  of  TEN  CHIL- 

J-  DREN  to  the  benefit  of  this  Fund,  consisting  of  an 
allowance  of  5s  per  week  (subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in 
Rule  XIII.),  will  take  place  on  Friday,  July  18th  next,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C. 

All  applications  must  be  made  on  a  proper  printed  form, 
copies  of  which  may  he  had  gratis  of  the  hon.  secretary,  or  any 
of  the  local  secretaries.  Such  form  must  be  correctly  filled  up 
duly  signed,  and  returned  to  this  office  not  later  than  Wednesday! 

, •  A.  F.  BARRON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick. 


Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 
THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

ft  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

MR.  DODWELL 
the  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD, 

iLEGES,?F  NE^IBERS~ F"* 2 * 4 * * * * * * 11  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell  s  unrivalled  Collection. 


THE  BEST  PENNY  GARDENING  PAPER." 


ti 


An  Illustrated  W eekly  Journal ,  devoted,  to  the  Interests 
°f  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry ,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture, 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 

Publishers  :  C.  EGLINGTON  &  Co.  (Limited), 
Wych  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  \d. 

A  Practical  Farmers’  Journal. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


FOWLER  S  LAWN  SAND. 

For  destroying  Dairies,  Dandelions,  Plantains,  Ribbed  Grass, 
Thistles,  and  other  weeds  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  Bowling 
Greens,  Parks,  Ac. ;  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  fertiliser,  and 
improving  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass.  Price,  in  Tins, 
Is.,  2s.  6 cl.  and  5s.  ;  Kegs,  8s.  6 d.,  16s.  and  30s. 

ELLIOTT’S  ORIGINAL 
“SUMMER  CLOUD  ’  SHADING. 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Skrlights,  and  all  glass  struc¬ 
tures  that  require  shading  material.  In  Packets,  Is.  each. 

FOWLER  StMEALY  bug  destroyer 

For  the  special  eradication  of  this  most  troublesome  of  stove- 
house  plant  pests.  It  is  easily  applied  either  with  a  small  brush 
or  vaporizer,  is  instant  destruction  to  both  insect  and  ova,  and 
does  not  stain  or  injure  the  foliage.  In  Bottles,  Is  ,  2s.  6d.,  5s., 
and  10s. ;  half  gallon,  21s, ;  one  gallon,  42s.  each. 

EWING  S  MILDEW  COMPOSITION. 

In  Bottles,  Is.  6 cl  and  3s.  each  ;  per  gallon,  12s. 

TOBACCO  juice. 

EXTRA  STRONG.  Specially  prepared  for  evaporating. 
1 0s.  6 d.  per  gallon. 

Fowler  s  GARDENERS’  INSECTICIDE 

For  destroying  and  preventing  all  the  various  Insects,  Blights, 
and  Mildews  infesting  plants  and  trees.  It  is  easily  applied 
either  by  dipping,  syringing,  sponging,  or  as  a  winter  dressing ; 
does  not  require  cleansing  off  with  water ;  will  not  stain  or 
injure  any  more  than  plain  water  the  most  delicate  flower,  fruit, 
foliage  or  root ;  gives  the  foliage  a  bright,  clean,  healthy 
appearance,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  Jars, 
Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  each;  and  in  Kegs,  2S  lbs.,  21s.: 
56  lbs.,  42s. ;  112  lbs.,  84s,  each. 

POOLEY’S  WORM  DESTROYER. 

For  eradicating  every  kind  of  worm  from  the  roots  of  large 
specimen  plants,  pots,  lawns,  &c.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
applied,  and  will  not  harm  the  most  delicate  plant.  In  Bottles, 
Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  7s.,  and  12s.  67.  each. 


Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Co. 

(LIMITED), 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

LONDON. 


Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 

VIOLAS.  VI OLAS. 

Skylark,  white,  edged  blue,  Is.  3d.  per  doz. ;  The  Dove,  dove 
colour,  per  doz.,  Is.  3d.  ;  Hardwick  Yellow,  Sovereign,  Jafrana, 
Admiration,  Pilrig  Park,  Blue  King,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Mauve  Queen,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Peach  Blossom.  Ac.,  12  in 
12  varieties,  Is.  3d.  ;  100  in  14  varieties,  8s.  6 d.  Carriage  paid  to 
any  address. 

STARKIE  BALDWIN, 

WOODBINE  NURSERY,  BURNLEY, 

“PICRENA  ” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEX  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER.  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 

“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July ,  1SS7.  ' 
“DE4R  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  fiud  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  a^ree- 
able_  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  'syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray.  s 

‘ '  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  your$4ruly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1S88. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  1  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 


command  a  good  sale. 


(Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS." 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  o.t  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 A.j  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co.. 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


Strong  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 


s.  d. 


Lilac,  P.ihes, 


Extent  of  Gloss  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  t. 
Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  " 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair 
6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  Ac. 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 

12  Alpine  Auriculas 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 

4  Honeysuckles,  scarlet  Trumpet,  evergreen  Dutch,  and 

variegated,  all  distinct .  . 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  . 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ... 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.  ,  2s.  6 d.)  . 

6  Heliotropes  . 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginella?  (including  Golden)  . 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis . 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  . 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  . 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) . 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  — 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedliugs  . 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns.  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds . 

3  Dracienas,  about  1  foot  high  . 

3  Grevillea  robusta,  from  pots  . 

3  Scarlet  Passion  Flowers,  large  plants  .  . 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 

3  Adiantum  Victoria  (New  Maidenhair) . - 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps . 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  . 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange, 

Weigela,  &e. 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain 
6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps 
C  Double  Carnations 
12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet 

12  Roses,  strong  hushes,  about  3  feet  . 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6d.)  . 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  . 

3  Philadelphia  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  . 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very- pretty,  first  time 

offered  . ’  . 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &e.  . 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  eoneinnum,  &c.  . 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  a'nd  3  Solanums . 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  107.) . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants . 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  . 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3 cl.) 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.) 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  . . 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses .  .1: 

12  Lilium  auratum,  fine  bulbs . 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 

6  Ampelopsis  Yeitehii,  self-clinging  . 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  C  vars.,  named  .. 

6  Perennial  PyrethTums  . 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 

12  Large  Lavender  hushes  . 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring  . 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geums  . 

6  Scarlet  Epipliyllums  - . 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  . 

25  Irish  I  vies,  3  feet,  very  strong  . 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  b"st  ...  ’  ... 

6  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant)  ... 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza . 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 

3  Escallonia  macrantha  . 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  Colours . 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars.,  variegated . 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  . 

6  Gloxinias  .  ... 

6  Perennial  Sunflowers . 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  far  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H-  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON, 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Niphetos.  Isabella  Sprimt,  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Anna 
Diesbacli,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  l-5s.  ;  carriage  free. — 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

CLIMBING  FERN,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6d.  ;  12,  4s. 

6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

PERENNIAL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 
like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9d.  Double  scarlet  Geums,  6  for  Is.  6d.  All  carriage  free.— 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

6  THUJA  LOBBI,  3  to  4  ft.,  4s.'  12  Laburnum  trees,  3s.  12 
large  Laurels,  4s.  12  Euonymus,  4s.  6d.  6  Cotoneaster 

mierophylla,  11  feet,  bushy,  2s.  6d.  All  strong  trees.— H. 
ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 

paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  6d.  and  5s. 
each.  Despatched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance.— 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6 d.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

GREEN  HOLLIES,  14  to  2  feet  high,  12  for  os. ;  25,  Ss. 

Austrian  Pines,  about  3  feet,  5s.  dozen.  Flowering  Shrubs, 

2  to  4  ft,  9s.  doz. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

C"  ~HEYpEST1TREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 

4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 

1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro- 
thamuus,  1  Grevillea,  1  Ficus,  1  Cyclamen,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia 

Sieboldi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abutilon.  The  20  plants,  2s,  6d., 

post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

NAMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS.  —  Purity,  The  Bride, 

Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &c.— 

6,  2j.  6 d. ;  4s.  6d.  dozen,  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

In  ordering  from,  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 
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SPECIALITIES  “  SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!"  “SANKEYS'  ROSE  POTS!” 

“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS!” 
“  SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ”  “  SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  !  ” 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write; — “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  'Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  Wee  them  better  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ; — “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,'  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest." 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  .Samples  free. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR'S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 


Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 


No.  61.— IMPROVED  LEAN-TO  FRAME. 


Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats ;  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes  ;  S  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15s.; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  16  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s. ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15s.  Packing-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales; 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 


“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 


THE 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

Trial  sample  post  free.  without  which 

NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  Ac. 
Used  at  Keio  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  <kc.,  Ac. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  hearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Pel  e— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal,, 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwatds. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 
“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wronght-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
i  flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide, 
-sot lUUtii UtAjthlk!  Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 

Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

y  — tuirks :  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

'  Principal  Agents BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 
103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

.NOTICE  , —  We  oriqinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge , 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January , 
1887,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


r 


Q  TJI CIC.  -LA  STING .  -I  CO  NO  Ml  CAL . 

This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  a/nd  Is. 
Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS: — 

7  lb.  14  lb.  2S  lb.  56  lb.  112  lb, 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 

The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 
of  each  Bag.  _ : _ "  -  - 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer— 

S.  G.  CLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND,  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 

Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  TVythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

11  Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.”  In  sample  bottles,  4/1,  2/4,  postage 
paid  ;  ^-gallon,  5/- ;  1  gallon,  9/-. 

To  be  had  of  the  Trade  or  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  BAR  ROWONH  UMBER,  HULL. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIO!  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 

GREENHOUSE  FOR  THE  MILLION/ 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

BORTXBVLTVRAL  BUILDERS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  DUBLIN  and  5DINBURC-H, 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 
Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 

For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  .South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

U  ^  IE5  E  ££  T'OOT'XWCa-, 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

8  UK  BEY  TIME  EB  YA  B  T> 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON 

Florist  and  Seedsman, 

Prospect  House,  Belper,  Derbyshire, 

IDEGS  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  paper  that  he  is 
D  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  following  plants, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  very  finest  strains  that  money  can 
buy.  They  have  all  been  grown  on  the  Derbyshire  hills, 
and  are  hardy  and  strong.  Carriage  free.  Cash  with 
order.  Descriptive  List,  4 d.  ;  free  to  customers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (Special  Culture). 
— Not  a  collection  of  old-fashioned  sorts,  but  the  cream 
only  of  the  best  English,  French,  American,  and 
Japanese  raisers,  including  the  very  latest  novelties. 
Good  well-rooted  plants,  72  for  2s.,  25  for  3s.  Gd. 
Warranted  true  to  name.  12  varieties,  all  new,  of 
1888  and  1889  for  4s. 

PANSIES  (a  Great  Specialty). — Five  Silver 
Cups  and  other  prizes.  The  cream  only  of  the  most 
noted  raisers,  the  latest  new  sorts,  and  the  winners  at 
all  the  great  shows.  Good  plants,  correctly  named, 
show  or  fancy,  12  for  3s.,  25  for  5s.  Gd.,  free.  Also 
seed,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

PHLOX  (Special  Culture). — The  cream  only 
from  Downie,  Laird  &  Sons,  Kelway,  Ware,  and  other 
first-class  growers.  6  fine  varieties  for  2s.  ;  12  for  3s., 
true  to  name.  Strong  stools,  to  bloom  well. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
—Strong  layers,  to  bloom  well  ;  finest  named  varieties. 
12  distinct  colours  for  4-s.  ;  25  for  7s.  Gd.  ;  also  seed, 
Is.  and  2s.  Gd.  per  packet. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS. — Grand  new  colours 
and  new  forms  ;  double  and  single,  Telescopes,  Cup  and 
Saucer,  and  other  varieties.  12  plants,  to  bloom  well, 
Is.  Gd.  ;  25,  2s.  6 d.  ;  also  seed,  6d.  and  l.s.  per  packet. 

The  beautiful  pure  white  and  pink  MALVA 
MOSCHATA. — One  of  the  best  hardy  border  plants 
in  cultivation.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12  for 
Is.  6d.  ;  25  for  2.s.  6 d.  Also  seed,  6d.  k  Is.  per  packet. 

HOLLYHOCKS,  warranted  all  fine  double 
flowers.  Chafer’s  select  strain.  Strong  one-year  old 
plants  to  bloom  well,  12  varieties,  3s.  ;  6  varieties,  2s. 

POLYANTHUS  and  PRIMROSE  (Hy¬ 
brids). — Splendid  mixed  colours,  finest  strain  grown. 
12  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  25,  2s.  6 d.  ;  100,  9s.,  all  good  blooming 
plants.  Also  seed,  Gd.  ami  Is.  per  packet. 

HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS.—  A  really 
fine  and  stately,  hardy,  white-flowered  border  plant. 

6  flowering  bulbs  for  Is.  Gd.  ;  12  for  2s.  6c7. 

DELPHINIUMS. — In  all  the  colours  found  in 
this  deservedly  popular  class  of  border  plants.  Strong 
plants  to  bloom  well,  6  for  Is.  Gd.r  12  for  2s.  6d.,  free. 
Also  seed,  6d.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

FOXGLOVES.  —  Gloxinia-flowered.  Dean’s 
grand  new  large  spotted  and  pure  white  varieties.  12 
for  Is.  6d.  ;  25,  2s.  6d.  ;  also  seed,  6c7.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

Sweetly  scented  pure  snow-white  PINKS,  quite 
hard)-.  12  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  24  for  2s.  6d. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
—Strong  one-year-old  plants,  from  finest  varieties 
only,  including  many  new  sorts.  12  beautiful  varieties 
for  2s.  6 d.  ;  C  for  Is.  6 cl._  ;  100,  15s. 

FANCY  PANSIES,  unnamed,  12  for  Is.  9 d.  ;  25 
for  3s.  ;  100  for  10s.,  all  different  and  first-class  sorts. 

The  new  DOUBLE  SCARLET  GEUM. — 
Hardy  free  bloomer.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12 
for  Is.  6 d.  ;  25  for  2s.  Gd.  ;  also  seed,  6 d.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

AURICULA  (ALPINES).— A  splendid  col¬ 
lection.  Strong  plants,  to  bloom  well,  most  beautiful 
colours  and  sweetly  scented,  12  for  3s.  ;  25  for  5s.  6 d.  • 
seed,  6 d.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

Also  AURICULA,  the  real  old  Irish  Dusty 
Miller,  sweetly  scented.  3  for  Is.  Gd.  ;  6  for  2s.  Gd. 

Three  white  gems  —  CAMPANULA  PER- 
SICIFOLIA. — Single  White,  Double  White,  and 
Coronata,  all  quite  hardy,  and  unrivalled  for  cut  flowers. 

3  of  each  for  2s. 

Three  white  hardy  beauties — GNAPHALIUM 
LANATUM,  everlasting,  last  for  years  after  bein'? 
cut ;  IBERIS  CORIFOLIA,  evergreen  and  pure 
white  flowers  ;  AQUILEGIA  ALBA,  the  largest 
pure  white.  1  each  for  Is.  6d.  ;  2  each.  2s.  6d. 

TOMATOES.  —The  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 
See  Chiswick  great  Tomato  trial.  Is.  6 d.  per  doz. 

Two  gems,  PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES  and 
PRIIMULA  CASHMERIANA.  - —  Gardening 
papers  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  beautiful 
plants  for  the  rockery,  borders,  or  greenhouse  than 
these.  2  each,  Is.  Gd.  ;  4  each,  2s.  6d.  Also  PRI¬ 
MULA  SIEBOLDI AMCENA,  THE  QUEEN 
OF  PRIMULAS,  and  GEGGIE’S  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  PRIZE,  3  distinct  varieties  (named) 
for  2s. 

12  hardy  perennial  BORDER  PLANTS  (named), 
distinct  andusefulfor  decoration  and  cutting  purposes,  2s. 

12  varieties  of  showy,  free-flowering,  and  other 
"WINDOW  PLANTS  (named),  for  2s. 

New  STRAWBERRY,  NOBLE  (Laxton’s).  - 
— This  is  without  doubt  the  earliest,  handsomest, 
largest,  and  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation.  12  flukin'? 
plants  for  Is.  6rf.  ;  25  for  2s.  Grt.  ;  100  for  7s. 

STRAV/BERRY  PLANTS. — Selected  crowns 
for  fruiting  this  year— British  Queen,  Pauline  Sabreur, 
Yicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  King  of 
the  Earlies,  Sir  Harry,  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  The 
Captain,  and  other  new  and  extra  sorts.  3s.  per  100. 

S.  SHEPPERSON ,  Florist ,  BELPER. 
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R.  B,  LAIRD  &  SONS’ 

CHOICE  FLORISTS’  3'L'jVTaS. 


Our  Catalogue  for  1890  is  now  issued,  and  will  be  forwarded  on 
application.  It  includes  all  the  most  desirable  New  Varieties,  as  well 
as  the  older  and  thoroughly-established  kinds. 

Our  Collection  of  PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  BEGONIAS,  HOLLYHOCKS, 
DAHLIAS,  ANTIRRHINUMS,  PENTSTEMONS,  CARNATIONS,  PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS,  PETUNIAS,  &c.,  &c.,  is  unsurpassed. 


ROYAL  WINTER  GARDENS ,  EDINBURGH. 


KELWAY’S 

ft  OLD  MEDAL  (Paris,  1889)  SPECL 

yOT  ALITIES. — Gladioli,  Paeohies,  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  Ac.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 
Specialities  for  1S90,  and  everything  needful  for  the  Garden. 

LA N CPORT,  SOME RS ET. 


LAING’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 
tj  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6 cl.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6 d.;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  SiDgies,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
C/1  per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  ISs., 
and  21s.  per  doz ;  Bedding,  choicest.  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz.  ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


etOEiW-' 


STANDARD 

ROSES. 


Superior  Varieties. 


Special  Prices, 
with  CATALOGUE, 
on  application. 


DICKSONS  (rs,.  CHESTER. 

(Limited), 


CUTBUSH’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEEO  MERCHANTS, 
BIGHGAXg  NURSSR1E8, 
LONDON,  N. 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

rnm  T  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow, 
rfl  U  1  1  ■  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. -91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  VcS“im!ow" 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


ROSES. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co. 

WORCESTER. 


JARMAN’S 

“UNIVERSAL”  COLLECTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY. 

VEGETABLES— 2s.  6d.,  5s.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6d.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS. — R-,  2s.  6<L,  5s.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6cl.,  and  42s. 

All  Fost  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 

FOR  6  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  our  large  Seed  Manual ,  gratis  and  post  free. 

co., 

C  H  A  RD,  SOME  R  S  ETS  H  IRE. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERRS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

PERN  NURSERY,  ' 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 


FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers.  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists'  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  all  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN,  ’ 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND, 


What  shall  1  sow 
in  my  Garden  ? 

Sow  the  Cheapest  and  Best  SEEDS 
in  the  World. 


BOX  OF  TESTED 

Vegetable  and  Flower 


Price 


/ 

Contains — 


9 

Post  Free. 


3  pkts.  Peas. 

1  pkt. 

Parsley. 

2  „ 

Broad  Beans. 

4  oz. 

Parsnip. 

1  „ 

Runner  Beans. 

2  „ 

Radish. 

1  .. 

French  Beans. 

1  „ 

Spinach. 

1 

Beet. 

h  „ 

Turnip. 

1  .. 

Kale. 

1  pkt. 

V.  Marrow. 

1  .. 

Broccoli. 

1  .. 

Aster. 

1  .. 

B.  Sprouts. 

1  „ 

Candytuft. 

2  „ 

Cabbage. 

1  „ 

Everlastings. 

1  .. 

Savoy. 

1  ,, 

Mignonette. 

1  .. 

Carrot. 

1  „ 

Stock. 

1 

Celery. 

1  >. 

Sweet  Pea. 

1  oz. 

Cress. 

1  „ 

Viscaria. 

1  pkt. 

Cauliflower. 

1  „ 

Saponaria. 

1  „ 

Herbs. 

1  „ 

Nasturtion 

1  „ 

Leek. 

1  „ 

Lupinus  vanus 

1  „ 

Lettuce. 

1  ,, 

Chrysanthemur 

1  oz. 

Mustard. 

1  „ 

Star  Zinnia. 

1  pkt. 

Onion. 

Other  Boxes,  price  2  6,  5  7  6, 15  *,  21  30 

Particulars  of  Contents  on  Application. 


Seedsaien  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  The  .Queen 
jxd  H.K.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 


i/6  GARDEN  SEEDS.  1/6 

NEW,  GENUINE,  AND  WELL  TESTED. 

ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  6<L,  or  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  address,  1  oz.  each  of  Wheeler's  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Hollow-crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish  Onion,  and 
Selected  Carrot ;  A  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and 
Broccoli  (early  and  late);  1  packet  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow, 
and  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  packet  each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  New 
large  Tripoli  Ouion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  Greens,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflower  ;  also  a  packet  of  Carter's 
Stratagem  Peas,  Dwarf,  and  a  packet  of  Dobbie's  Selected 
Golden  Ball  Exhibition  Turnip. 

The  Two  Lots  for  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.,  or  S2  Stamps. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 


GRO  Y 


SON 


E  g  Sc 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

PIDDLETRENTHIDE,  DORCHESTER. 


Ahe  best  mushroom  SPAWNx 

“  a>  1CHSONS  i  i*  K  O  V  K  i  .” 

•3  -  per  bus.  Circular,  with  testimonials.  Post  Free. 

^DICKSONS  CHESTER., 


R.  GOLD  &  Co.’s 

BEST  WM  SEEDS. 

18  sorts,  Is.  ;  30  sorts,  Is.  6(7. 
POST  FREE. 


H*  QOEtD  &  Co., 

30,  MAIDEH  ME,  COVEBT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


SODDY’S 

Seed  Collections. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  GRATIS. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Collection 

M.  .. 

100  varieties  . 

..  42/- 

Collection 

B  .. 

72  varieties  . 

.  21/- 

Collection 

C 

50  varieties  . 

1  23  varieties  / 

.  3.0/6 

Collection 

13  .. 

(  large  pkts.  ( 

5/- 

Collection 

E  .. 

23  varieties  .. 

31- 

Collection  EE  . 

14  varieties  . 

1/- 

ALL.  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extract  from  Letters  received  lately : — 
“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALUE.” 

*•  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds." 

“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  collection.” 

R  C  M  C  n  1"*^  Seed  Merchant 
DC.IN.  gUL/U1  I  Bulb  Importer, 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 
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CATALOGUE  OF 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 


WEBBS’ 

WORDSLEY  WONDER  PEA, 

Grows  ft.  high,  of  strong  and  vigorous  habit,  and  is 
the  earliest  blue  wrinkled  marrow.  The  pods — produced 
in  pairs  at  every  joint — are  of  medium  size,  slightly 
curved,  and  each  pod  is  literally  packed  with  from  10 
to  12  large  peas,  which  are  of  the  finest  flavour.  3s.  6d. 

per  quart,  - 

From  Mr.  W.  PRATT,  Gardener  to  the  Most  Noble  the 
Marquis  of  Bath,  Longleat. 

“  I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  your  ‘  Wordsley  Wonder  ’  Pea. 
The  pods  are  wonderfully  well  filled,  and  the  Pea  is  one  of  the  very 
best  croppers  I  know  of.  The  favour  is  excellent." 


WEBBS’ 

CHANCELLOR  PEA. 

This  new  blue  wrinkled  marrow  Pea  is  one  of  the  finest 
main-crop  varieties  in  existence.  It  is  a  continuous 
hearer,  and  commences  podding  close  to  the  ground. 
Height,  3  ft.  3s.  per  quart. 

From  Mr.  H.  W.  WARD,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Radnor. 

“  The  Pea  1  Chancellor'  has  prpved  an  excellent  variety,  the  haulm 
being  heavily  laden  with  handsome  pods,  well  filled  with  peas  of 
excellent  flavour 

WEBB  &  SONS,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


Ferns,  Fine  Foliage  Plants,  &c, 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 


HB.  MAY  begs  to  announce  that  he  has 

•  just  published  his  New  Catalogue  of  FERNS, 
CROTONS,  DRACAENAS,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants,  also 
BOUVARDTAS,  TREE  CARNATIONS,  CLEMATIS,  IVIES, 
&c,,  &c.  Free  on  application. 


A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Boses  post  free. 


O  .  23  .  MAY, 

DYSON'S  LANE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  EDMONTON. 

DOBBIE’S 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 


THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 


The  Nurseries,  SA  WBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 


DAHLIA  CUTTINGS. 

We  hold  one  of  the  finest  Collections  of  all  the  different 
classes  in  the  country,  and  make  a  speciality  of  Cuttings,  which 
we  are  prepared  to  offer  for  a  short  time  only  at  Is.  lOd.  per 
dozen  ;  5s.  6d.  per  50  ;  10.s.  per  100,  our  selection,  post  free  ;  all 
carefully  named.  Plants  from  pots  ill  April  and  May,  our 
selection,  5s.  per  dozen,  post  free. 

EARLY-FLOWERING 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Good  plants  of  all  the  best  varieties,  3s.  per  dozen,  post  free, 
our  selection.  Cuttings,  half  price. 

FUCHSIAS. 

Cuttings  of  the  most  esteemed  Single  and  Double  sorts,  all 
named,  our  selection,  2s.  per  dozen,  post  free. 

PHLOXES. 

Our  Collection  is  well  known  in  the  trade  to  be  one  of  the 
best.  Cuttings,  all  best  named  sorts,  our  selection,  Is.  lOd.  per 
dozen ;  5s.  0 d.  for  50 ;  10s.  per  100,  post  free.  Plants,  4s.  per 
dozen  ;  12s.  Gel.  for  50  ;  22s.  6cl.  per  100,  carriage  paid. 

PYRETHRUMS. 

A  splendid  Collection  of  named  Double  and  Single  sorts,  our 
selection,  4s.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  15s.  for  50  ;  25 s.  per  100,  carriage 
paid. 

ROSES. 

To  clear  ground,  we  offer  a  few  thousands  of  very  strong 
plants— leading  Hybrid  Perpetual  vu-ieties— at  the  extremely 
low  price  of  5s.  9d.  per  dozen  ;  21s.  for  50 ;  40s.  per  ICO,  carriage 
paid  ;  all  our  selection. 

VIOLAS. 

Selections  from  our  renowned  Collection  as  follows  : — Very 
finest  varieties  for  exhibition,  3 s.  6 d.  per  dozen.  Very  fine 
varieties  for  bedding,  2s.  Qd.  per  dozen  ;  do.,  15s.  per  100  ;  all 
our  selection  ;  all  carriage  paid. 

Send  for  our  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  and 
COMPETITORS'  GUIDE,  128  pages,  Gratis  and 
Post  Free.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  grower. 


DOBBIE  &  Co., 

Seed  Growers  and  Florists, 

ROTHESAY,  SCOTLAND. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 

Having  been  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“Quality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “  motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  1  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  Tail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
some  true  to  name. 

I  shall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Order,  over 
10s.  carriage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5,  10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,”  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
for  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

This  List  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Picotee 
Seeds  will  be  of  a  specially  good  strain. 

Best  white  Raffia  Fibre,  6 d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


Robert  Sydenham, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


TEN-WEEK 

STOCKS, 


A  COLLECTION  OF  FIVE  SPLENDID 
VARIETIES  i- 

SUTTON’S  PERFECTION, 

SUTTON’S  MINIATURE, 

SUTTON’S  GIANT  BRANCHING, 
WALLFLOWER-LEAVED,  and 
SUTTON’S  IMPROVED  DWARF  GERMAN. 
/  Packet  of  each ,  Post  Free,  for  4s.  6cL 


“  The  Collection  of  Stocks  was  greatly  admired.” 
— Mr.  IV.  LE  BOUTILLIER,  jersey. 

“Beds  of  Ton-week  Stocks  from  your  Seed  are 
splendid  ."—Mr.  TV.  GLEES,  Gaiclcner  to  Major 
Tawke. 


utswsSeeds 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS, READING. 


Nest  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  March  24th.—  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  5c.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  March  25th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society :  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  noon. 

Wednesday,  March  26th. — Royal  Botanic  Society  :  First  Spring 
Show  —  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show.  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants, 
&c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  March  27tli.— Paisley  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 

Friday,  March  2Sth  —  Falkirk  Spring  Show.  Sale  of  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Saturday,  March  29th.— Crystal  Palace  Spring  Show. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.462. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


Horfo. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  22,  1890. 

CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Tt  Vegetable  Octopus. — Not  so  long  ago  the 
L  great  vegetable  sensation  was  found  in 
insectivorous  plants,  and  for  a  time  these  little 
harmless  things  were  almost  worshipped.  There 
seemed  to  be  some  powerful  attraction  for  small 
minds  in  witnessing  the  gradual  extinction  of 
a  tiny  fly  in  the  grip  of  Venus’s  Fly  Trap,  or 
to  gaze  with  fascinating  joy  upon  the  frantic, 
efforts  of  other  insects  to  escape  from  the  viscid 
secretion  on  the  foliage  of  Sundews,  &c.  The 
excitement  incidental  to  this  mild  form  of 
enjoyment,  however,  soon  died  out,  and  insec¬ 
tivorous  plants  are  well  nigh  forgotten. 

But  we  have,  so  runs  the  story  in  one  of 
our  magazines,  to  thank  a  veracious  traveller, 
one  Mr.  Dunstan,  for'  having  discovered  away 
in  Nicaragua,  a  real  living  vegetable  octopus, 
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It  is  described  as  being  composed  of  interlacing 
stems,  like  the  leafless  branches  of  the  "Weeping 
Willow, nearly  black  in  hue,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  viscid  gum,  which  exudes  from  the  hark. 
Attaching  themselves  to  fleshy  substances, 
whether  human  or  otherwise,  by  this  viscid  gum, 
the  branches,  like  the  tentacles  of  the  octopus, 
literally  drain  the  flesh  of  all  its  blood,  and 
then  reject  its  prey  as  no  longer  useful.  We 
are  told  that  “its  voracity  is  almost  beyond 
belief.”  So,  indeed,  is  the  whole  story. 
Assuming  that  it  were  true,  however,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  introduce  this  terrible 
vegetable  blood-sucker  into  this  country,  as  it 
would  so  materially  help  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  disposal  of  dead  bodies,  other  than 
through  interment  1 

We  are  so  fond,  as  a  people,  of  supping  off 
horrors,  that  there  would  be  found  special 
enjoyment  in  the  thought  that  in  death,  not 
the  prosaic  burial,  with  a  feast  for  worms 
some  time  later  would  be  our  fate,  but  that 
we  should  become  sacrifices  literally  to  gratify 
the  Juggernaut-like  maw  of  the  marvellous 
octopus.  The  plant  might  even  help  to  solve, 
to  some  extent,  the  over-population  question. 
Oh,  for  a  new  Victor  Hugo  to  paint  the  fierce 
struggles  of  the  unhappy  gardener  in  the  grip 
of  the  vegetable  monster  ! 

ssociation  Competition’s. — The  practice 

which  has  grown  up  of  late  of  holding 
competitions  of  a  literary  kind  in  relation  to 
horticulture  or  allied  subjects,  by  members  of 
the  various  gardeners’  associations,  promises  to 
become  a  most  valuable  movement  if  rightly 
and  honestly  conducted.  In  our  elementary 
schools  it  is  a  recognised  doctrine  that  all 
work  done  should  be  subjected  to  periodical 
examination.  In  the  same  way  it  is  but  right 
that  the  work  of  a  gardeners’  literary  associa¬ 
tion  should  be  thoroughly  tested  by  examina¬ 
tions. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
subject  by  the  fact  of  some  recent  examina¬ 
tions  'having  been  carried  out  in  a  crude 
"way — no  systematic  inspection,  no  regulation 
as  to  time  or  means,  but  leaving  the  various 
competitors  to  do  their  best,  under  any  con¬ 
ditions,  whether  coached  or  securing  informa¬ 
tion  from  books,  or  getting  it  in  any  fashion. 
How  it  is  obvious  that  no  practical  or 
satisfactory  form  of  testing  knowledge  can  be 
obtained  in  such  a  way. 

In  all  properly  regulated  examinations  or 
competitions,  the  candidates  are  placed  in 
rooms  under  the  charge  of  officials,  are  limited 
absolutely  in  regard  to  materials,  and  also  as 
to  time,  so  that  only  the  knowledge  which 
the  candidate  actually  possesses  can  be  utilised. 
Gardeners’  associations,  which  may  wish  to 
have  the  merits  of  their  local  candidates 
fairly  tested,  should  invariably  adopt  some 
similar  method.  Certainly  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  find  a  room  suitable,  to  formulate 
the  required  syllabus  of  subjects  to  be 
examined  in,  arranging  number  of  answers 
required,  and  the  time  that  can  be  allowed 
for  each ;  also  such  careful  isolation  of  the 
candidates  that  none  should  copy  from  or 
assist  another.  In  this  way  a  satisfactory 
examination  will  assuredly  result. 

lectric  Alarms. — Visitors  to  the  pretty 
show  of  flowers  which  Mr.  Holmes 
gathered  together  at  the  Westminster 

Aquarium  last  week,  were  probably  astonished, 
if  not  particularly  gratified,  with  the  astound¬ 
ing  noises  made  in  the  form  of  a  combination 
of  sweet  and  terrible  sounds,  produced  by  an 
electric-piano  machine.  The  inventor  of  this 
remarkable  instrument  has  displayed  in  its 
production’  exceeding  ingenuity,  which  it  is 
to  be  deplored  was  not  utilised  for  some 
practical  good.  While  listening  to  the 
performance  it  occurred  to  us  that  were  some 
such  machine  as  this  devised  as  garden, 
orchard,  or  field  alarms,  hotv  beneficial  they 
would  prove  to  those  whose  crops  of  seeds  or 


fruits  suffer  from  the  depredations  of  birds. 
What  a  potent  bird  frightener  would  be  a 
mechanical  contrivance — which  fixed,  sajT,  in 
an  orchard,  would,  as  needed,  emit  terrible 
sounds,  resembling  the  bray  of  brass  instru¬ 
ments,  the  roar  of  musketry,  and  the  scream 
of  the  fog-horn,  by  simply  pressing  an  electric 
button  some  few  hundreds  of  yards  away ! 
The  poor  winged  depredator  would  be  so 
alarmed  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to 
return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a 
combination  of  unearthly  sounds.  How  nice 
would  it  be  could  the  owner  of  a  fruit 
orchard  be  assured  that  on  simply  touching 
a  button  in  his  bedroom  at  early  morning, 
there  would  be  a  discordant  row  amidst  his 
fruit  trees,  recalling  pandemonium  !  We  might 
even  hope-  to  see  the  cornfields  encompassed 
with  similar  inventions — the  electric  current 
setting  bells  ringing,  guns  firing,  gongs 
banging,  fog-horns  shrieking  until  bird  life 
in  the  locality  became  intolerable  ! 

The  suggestion  we  think  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  ingenious  electricians ;  and 
having  settled  the  predatory  voracious  birds, 
perhaps  the  insect  pests  might  next  be 
grappled  with,  and  thus  the  almighty  science 
would  become  a  saving  grace  to  fruit  culture. 

Henri  de  Vilmorin. — The  Royal  Horti- 
cultural  Society  will  have  a  distinguished 
foreign  visitor  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday 
next  in  the  person  of  hi.  Henri  de  Vilmorin, 
of  Paris.  This  gentleman,  whose  knowledge  of 
horticulture  seems  to  be  illimitable,  has  kindly 
consented  to  read  a  paper  in  the. afternoon  on 
so  commonplace  a  subject  as  “  Saladings,”  and 
although  the  theme  is  far  from  being  a  horti- 
culturally  heroic  one,  that  it  will  be  presented 
in  a  very  interesting  paper  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Saladings,  as  raised  and  consumed  in  France, 
differ  largely  from  the  crude  materials  usually 
presented  here  under  that  designation,  and  as 
we  may  find  so  much  worthy  of  copying  in 
this  direction  from  the  French,  all  who  have 
to  furnish  salads  will  do  well  to  hear  what  our 
visitor  of  next  Tuesday  has  to  say  about  them. 
But  apart  from  this  fact  there  should  be  in 
two  ways  a  very  hearty  welcome  accorded  to 
M.  de  Vilmorin.  In  the  first  place  there 
should  be  provided  for  his  delectation,  and  to 
take  the  edge  off  the  excessive  baldness  of  the 
Drill  Hall,  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  choicest 
of  plants  or  other  productions  in  season — not 
mere  padding  of  the  ordinary  decorative  sort, 
but  realty  good  things,  which  it  shall  be  to 
our  credit  to  display.  Then  we  should  like 
to  see  also  a  large  attendance,  not  merely  of 
the  ordinary  public,  but  of  members  of  the 
committees,  when  M.  de  Vilmonn’s  paper  is 
read.  If  the  president  of  the  society  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Contin¬ 
ental  horticulturists,  and  take  the  chair, 
probably  others  may  be  induced  to  remain. 
Parisians  always  welcome  us  heartily.  Shall 
we  be  less  hearty  in  our  welcome  of  M.  de 
Vilmorin  1 

- - 

The  Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Society's  Annual 
Exhibition  is  fixed  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  12th. 

The  Leicester  Abbey  Park  Annual  Flower  Show 
and  Gala  is  announced  to  beheld  on  Tuesday,  August  5th. 

The  Collections  of  Amaryllis  in  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs  James  Yeitch  &  Sons  will  be  at  their  best  next 
week,  and  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son’s  in  about  ten 
days.  Both  will  he  well  worth  seeing. 

Dissolution  of  Partnership. — We  are  informed  that 
Mr.  R.  Beale  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Moore,  who  have  been 
trading  in  horticultural  sundries  at  Hew  Southgate,  H., 
under  the  title  of  R.  Beale  &  Co.,  have  dissolved  part¬ 
nership  by  mutual  consent. 

Fraudulent  Commission  Agents. — We  understand 
that  in  the  case  of  Frederick  Wise,  of  Covent  Garden 
Market,  who  recently  pleaded  guilty  to  obtaining  goods 
by  false  pretences,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has  paid  the 
costs  of  the  prosecution — a  very  commendable  act, 


which  should  not  be  without  its  effect  on  other  evil¬ 
doers. 

The  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Society,  as  will 
be  seen  in  our  advertising  columns,  offers  six  prizes, 
ranging  from  £20  to  £2,  for  forty-eight  blooms  (incurved 
and  Japanese),  to  be  competed  for  at  its  next  exhi¬ 
bition.  Such  liberal  awards  should  bring  a  grand 
competition. 

The  Deepdene  Gardens,  Dorking. — Mr.  J.  Burnett, 
who  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Whiting,  and  has 
been  gardener  for  some  years  at  the  Deepdene,  having 
resigned  on  account  of  delicate  health,  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  T.  Shaw,  who  until  recently  was 
foreman  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  Mr.  Burnett  has,  we 
understand,  gone  to  California  in  search  of  a  better 
climate. 

Chiswick  Horticultural  Society  :  A  Challenge  Cup 
for  Roses. — It  may  interest  Rose  growers  to  know  that 
a  member  of  this  society  offers  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup, 
value  twenty  guineas,  for  competition  at  the  annual 
exhibition  in  Chiswick  Gardens  on  July  10th.  It  is 
offered  in  a  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each,  and  must  he  won  three  times  to  become  the 
absolute  property  of  the  exhibitor. 

Shropshire  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society. — A 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was  field  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr. 
Harrison,  M.A.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Bacchus,  foreman, 
Onslow  Gardens,  read  a  very  practical  paper  on  herba¬ 
ceous  and  other  hardy  flowers,  dealing  chiefly  with 
those  most  useful  for  decorative  and  cutting  purposes. 
An  animated  discussion  ensued,  and  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  accorded.  It  was  decided  not  to  hold  any  more 
meetings  for  the  present,  but  to  commence  again  about 
the  first  week  in  October  next,  when  it  is  hoped  the 
meetings  will  be  continued  again  with  renewed  life  and 
energy. 

The  Lee  Prizes. — The  results  of  the  competition  for 
the  prizes  offered  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Lee,  of  Chiswick,  to 
members  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  for  essays  on  horticultural  subjects, 
have  just  been  announced.  The  class  that  was  left 
open  for  an  essay  on  any  subject  at  the  discretion  of 
members,  brought  the  greatest  number  of -competitors. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  "Wright,  Devon- 
hurst,  for  a  paper  on  “Popular  Orchids.’’  Mr. 
Brooker  wrote  on  “  Ferns,”  and  took  the  second  prize. 
A  second  prize  for  a  paper  on  the  “  Culture  of  Hardy 
Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants  ”  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Addison  ;  and  a  third  to  Mr.  T.  Bones.  Prizes  were 
also  offered  for  a  “  Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Session,” 
open  to  members  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  only, 
and  these  were  taken  by  A.  Belcher,  —  Miller,  and 
Percy  Smith. 

Ciuerarias. — Mr.  H.  Cannell  exhibited  a  very  fine 
strain  of  Cinerarias  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  11th  ;  we 
now  learn  that  Mr.  James,  of  Farnham  Royal,  will 
exhibit  some  plants  of  his  fine  strain  at  the  same  place 
next  Tuesday.  It  would  have  been  all  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  have  had  both  strains  on  view  at  the  same 
time.  What  interest  would  attach  also  to  an  exhibit 
of  the  best-named  varieties  of  twenty-five  years  ago  ! 
Are  any  of  these  in  existence  !  If  so,  could  anyone  send 
up  a  dozen  plants  or  so  just  to  enable  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  note  what  advance 
has  been  made  in  size,  colour,  and  quality  of  flower. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whilst  Mr.  Cannell’s  blooms 
were  so  wonderfully  fine,  Mr.  James  should  report  his 
flowers  as  apparently  finer  than  ever. 

The  late  Royal  Aquarium  Show. — Oddly  enough 
in  connection  with  Cinerarias,  a  correspondent  should 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
Cinerarias  at  the  recent  Aquarium  show,  which  he 
greatly  deplored.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
lack  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  arrayed  as  they7  are  in 
many  bright  and  glorious  hues  of  colour,  created  a  void 
which  no  amount  of  the  eternal  yellow  Daffodil  could 
fill.  A  good  bank  of  Cinerarias  makes  one  of  the 
finest  features  of  a  spring  show.  There  is  about  the 
plants  such  admirable  adaptability  for  display,  in  the 
bold  rotund  flowers,  fine  broad  heads,  ample  foliage, 
and  comparatively  dwarf  habit  of  growth.  That  Ciner¬ 
arias  were  absent  the  other  day  from  the  Aquarium 
show  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  extended  co 
two  days,  and  growers  might  have  been  afraid  to  have 
plants  so  long  in  the  building. 

Begonia  Seedlings. — Some  idea  of  the  enormous 
numbers  of  Begonias  annually  raised  from  seed  in  this 
country  may  be  gathered  from  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  daily  amongst  them  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The  seeds  were 
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sown  in  pans  on  the  22  nd  of  January,  and  the  first 
batch  of  seedlings  was  pricked  off  eleven  days  after¬ 
wards.  Since  then  the  work  of  pricking  off  repeated 
batches  has  been  going  on  as  the  seedlings  become  fit 
to  handle,  that  is,  when  the  cotyledons  have  become 
well  formed.  In  a  bed  along  one  side  of  a  house  are 
208  pans  of  pricked-off  seedlings,  containing  between 
300  and  400  each,  generally  nearer  the  latter  number. 
Taking  208  pans,  with  an  average  of  300  seedlings 
each,  the  number  mounts  up  to  62,400.  Half  as  many 
again  are  stood  on  shelves  overhead,  and  the  work  of 
pricking  off  the  seedlings  from  the  pans  in  which  they 
were  sown  is  still  being  prosecuted  with  great  ardour. 

Galashiels  Horticultural  Association. — The  usual 
monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Saturday  evening  last,  in  the  Gala  Park 
School,  Mr.  Thomson  presiding  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Murray.  The  first  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  Craig,  of  Clovenfords,  the  title  of  his  subject 
being  “The  Narcissus.”  The  paper  was  an  eminently 
practical  and  interesting  one,  and  was  well  received  by 
the  large  audience  present.  The  second  paper  was  of  a 
more  scientific  character,  being  on  “Flowers,  their 
Forms  and  Functions,”  by  an  able  young  practitioner, 
Mr.  Watt,  gardener  to  W.  Curie,  Esq.,  Priorwood, 
Melrose,  whose  contribution  also  met  with  appreciative 
recognition.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of 
the  papers  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close.  On  a  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  school  were  some  well-grown 
Azaleas  and  Primulas,  and  cut  blooms  of  many  species 
and  varieties  of  Narcissi,  which  were  closely  inspected 
and  much  admired. 

Phoenix  Robelenii. — By  an  unfortunate  error,  which 
we  hasten  to  correct,  we  credited  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  in  our  last  issue,  with 
having  exhibited  specimens  of  this  interesting  Palm  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
instead  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  and  Mr.  James 
O’Brien,  to  both  of  whom  certificates  were  awarded, 
and  not  to  the  firms  first  named.  The  plant  is  an 
interesting  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  native  of  Siam, 
where  it  grows  on  the  mountains  at  a  remarkably  slow 
rate  ;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  import  alive,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  getting  seeds,  as  they  are 
eaten  by  birds  and  monkeys  before  they  become  ripe. 
Some  four  years  ago  one  of  Mr.  Sander’s  travellers  sent 
home  seven  plants,  but  all  were  dead  when  they 
reached  St.  Albans.  Last  year  Mr.  Robelin  found  it, 
and  successfully  sent  home  about  twenty-five  plants, 
which  were  sold  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms, 
when  they  were  all  but  one  bought  by  Mr.  Sander,  Mr. 
O’Brien  obtaining  the  other. 

- 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Ox  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst.  a  meeting  of 
standholders  in  the  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden, 
was  held  at  the  Hummums  Hotel,  Mr.  George  Deal 
presiding,  to  consider  the  desirability’-  of  holding  a 
third  Floral  .Fete  in  the  market  in  aid  of  this  fund. 
Among  the  growers  present  were  Mr.  J.  Walton,  Mr. 

G.  Poulton,  Mr.  G.  Messer,  Mr.  E.  Messer,  Mr.  G. 
May,  Mr.  G.  Wermig,  Mr.  T.  Lewington,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Plimley,  junr.,  Mr.  W.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  Hergge,  Mr. 
Evans,  and  Mr.  Ed.  Sawyer,  and  letters  were  read  from 
several  others  heartily  wishing  success  to  the  movement. 
The  chairman  explained  the  object  for  which  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  called,  and  moved  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
proposal  to  hold  the  fete,  for  which  the  sanction  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  had  been  readily  granted,  and  pledging 
the  standholders  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  successfully 
carry  out  the  same.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Walton 
and  carried  unanimously.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G. 
May,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Bullen,  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  elected  as  representatives  of  the  standholders 
to  co-operate  with  the  committee  of  the  fund  in  carrying 
out  the  fete  Mr.  W.  Gregory,  Mr.  J.  Walton,  Mr. 
W.  Baker,  Mr.  G.  Messer,  Mr.  Bannister,  Mr.  G. 
Poulton,  Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  Mr.  T.  Lewington,  Mr. 

H.  B.  May,  Mr.  E.  Sawyer,  Mr.  G.  May,  Mr.  A. 
Cataneo,  Mr.  Ed.  Rochford,  Mr.  A.  Bullen,  Mr.  G. 
Wermig,  and  Mr.  J.  Williams.  A  discussion  then 
ensued  as  to  the  date  most  suitable  for  holding  the  fete, 
the  choice  resting  between  May  21st  and  June  7th,  the 
first-named,  the  Wednesday  before  Whit-Sunday,  being 
ultimately  agreed  to.  The  committee  will  meet  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  at  9  p.m.  on  the  28th,  to  arrange 
details. 

On  the  same  evening  a  lecture  on  “  Apples,  their 
Culture  and  Use,”  was  given  by  Mr.  William  Roupell, 
at  the  British  Workman’s  Club,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  a 


fine  building  recently  erected  at  the  expense  of  a  local 
philanthropist.  Mr.  T.  Buxton  Morrish  presided,  and 
opened  the  proceedings  by  explaining  that  the  lecture 
was  given  on  behalf  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 
which  society  he  commended  to  the  meeting  in  a  forcible 
address.  The  lecture  was  of  a  comprehensive  character, 
and  conveyed  much  practical  information  concerning 
Apples  and  the  best  methods  of  culture.  Quotations 
from  old  authorities,  as  well  as  new,  were  given,  and 
some  extracts  from  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore’s  recent  work, 
“Kit  and  Kitty,”  were  well  received.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  suitable  maps  and  drawings,  but  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  well-preserved  Apples  was  found  to  be  the 
most  effective  illustration,  and  excited  much  surprise 
and  interest,  especially  when,  during  a  pause  in  the 
lecture,  some  well-filled  baskets  were  handed  round  for 
the  audience  to  test  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  “  the 
proof  of  the  (say  Apple)  is  in  the  eating.”  Admission 
was  by  ticket,  with  some  reserved  seats,  but  the  meeting 
consisted  largely  of  gardeners  and  their  wives.  -A 
collection  was  willingly  made,  and  several  new  sub¬ 
scribers  gave  in  their  names,  the  result  being  a 
substantial  benefit  to  the  Orphan  Fund. 

- -Hi - 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

A  good  breadth,  well-grown,  of  this  fine  winter  vege¬ 
table,  is  indispensable  in  nearly  every  kitchen  garden, 
and  Brussels  Sprouts,  like  everything  else,  require  good 
and  timely  attention  to  secure  a  fine  crop.  If  not 
already  done,  get  some  boxes  4  ins.  deep,  and  into  these 
put  3  ins.  of  good-hearted  soil  moderately  fine.  Sow 
the  seeds  at  once,  evenly  on  the  top,  scattering  from 
nine  to  twelve  seeds  to  the  square  inch  ;  slightly  cover 
them  with  soil,  water,  and  place  the  boxes  on  a  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse  or  pit,  and  when  the  seeds  come  up 
give  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity  to  keep  them 
sturdy.  On  the  appearance  of  the  third  rough  leaf 
they  are  ready  for  pricking  out  into  frames,  or  still 
deeper  boxes,  containing  a  bottom  layer  of  3  ins.  of  rotted 
manure,  with  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  of  fine  soil  on  the  top. 
Dibble  the  young  plants  up  to  the  seed  leaf,  4  ins. 
apart  each  way,  water  them,  keep  close  for  a  few  days, 
and  when  established  sprinkle  lime  or  soot  over  the 
soil  to  keep  down  insects  ;  give  air  as  before,  until 
finally  the  lights  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  or 
the  boxes  placed  outside. 

Planting  out  in  their  permanent  quarters  takes  place 
in  May.  The  ground  is  prepared  by  digging  in  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  10  in.  deep,  and  planting  inrowsfrom 
18  ins.  to  2  ft.  apart,  according  to  the  respective  varieties. 
During  the  summer  occasional  drenchings  of  water  is 
given  at  the  roots  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Autumn 
sowings  we  have  never  tried,  nor  do  we  see  the  necessity 
of  it  when  good  results  can  be  attained  without.  Three 
capital  sorts  are  Sutton’s  Matchless,  Aigburth,  and 
President  Carnot.  They  are  all  compact  growers, 
yielding  sprouts  of  nice  size  and  delicious  quality. 

Failures  are  occasioned  in  several  ways,  such  as 
leaving  them  too  long  in  the  seed  beds,  imperfect  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  soil  for  them,  late  planting,  and 
overcrowding.  “  Oh  !  they  will  not  be  wanted  for  six 
or  nine  months  ;  stick  them  in  !”  Time  and  labour  is 
certainly  not  plentiful  at  planting  time,  but  there  is  a 
remedy  for  this — the  quarters  should  be  prepared  in 
winter.  In  small  gardens,  for  want  of  space,  they  are 
often  crammed  in  with  other  summer  occupants — aneces- 
sary  evil  ;  but  even  in  large  places,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  we  sometimes  find  the  same  system 
pursued.  Comment  is  needless  ;  but  the  good  old 
adage — “A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place” — cannot  be  too  often  enforced,  even  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  successful  culture  of  Brussels  Sprouts. 
— A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


THE  CROWN  ANEMONE. 

The  Crown  Anemone  (A.  coronaria)  was  very  popular 
in  gardens  some  years  ago,  and  for  a  time  ranked 
among  the  florists’  flowers.  It  is  the  "Windflower  of 
our  gardens,  and  Pliny  tells  us  it  is  so  named  because 
it  bloweth  only  when  the  wind  blows,  meaning  thereby, 
perhaps,  that  as  it  flowers  in  the  month  of  March,  it  is 
at  the  season  of  the  year  when  March  winds  do  blow. 
Much  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  plants,  the 
character  of  the  season,  and  the  position  they  occupy, 
as  to  the  period  when  the  flowers  are  seen  ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  the  Anemone  will  flower  at  any 
time  between  November  and  May. 

.1  have  before  set  forth  the  Greek  tradition  which 
relates  to  the  origin  of  the  Anemone.  According  to 
Ovid,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  death  of  Adonis,  the 


favourite  of  Venus.  Desperately  wounded  by  a  boar,  to 
which  he  had  given  chase,  the  ill-fated  youth  lay 
expiring  on  tho  blood-stained  grass,  when  he  was  found 
by  Venus,  who,  overcome  with  grief,  determined  that 
her  fallen  lover  should  hereafter  live  as  a  flower.  The 
Greek  poet,  Bion,  in  his  epitaph  on  Adonis,  makes  the 
Anemone  the  offspring  of  tears  of  the  sorrowing  Venus. 
One  of  the  Spanish  poets  attributes  the  red  colour  only 
of  the  Anemone  to  the  blood  of  Adonis. 

A.  coronaria  is,  like  A.  hortensis  or  A.  stellata,  a  native 
of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  came  to  us  many 
years  ago.  When  our  earlier  florists,  and,  later  in  point 
of  time,  raisers  like  Tyso  made  a  pet  of  it,  very  beautiful 
varieties  were  obtained  ;  they  were  named,  and  col¬ 
lections  offered  for  sale.  But  it  had  its  day — those  who 
took  a  great  interest  in  it  gave  up  growing  it,  or  died. 
New  subjects  challenged  attention,  and  the  Anemone, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  vernal  beauty,  fell  into  neglect. 
Of  late  years  the  popular  taste  has  set  in  again,  and  we 
are  hearing  a  good  deal  about  Poppy  Anemones,  Em¬ 
press  Anemones,  St.  Brigid  Anemones,  &e.  ;  but  under 
whatsoever  name  they  are  known,  they  represent  A. 
coronaria.  Poppy  is  an  old  name  for  the  Anemone, 
and  refers  to  the  fine  single  types,  and  the  Giant 
Empress  Anemones  are  single  also.  But  in  raising 
seedlings  it  is  found  that  single  and  double  flowers 
will  come  among  them. 

Seed  can  be  sown  in  autumn  or  spring,  but  I  prefer 
the  spring,  sowing  it  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  or  on  a 
bed  made  up  in  a  frame.  The  seeds  are  not  a  great 
while  in  germinating,  and  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  they  can  be  pricked  off  into  other  boxes,  and 
finally  planted  out  in  the  open.  The  raiser  of  seed¬ 
lings — as  indeed  any  grower  of  Anemones — should  give 
his  Anemones  liberal  treatment,  in  order  to  see  his 
flowers  at  their  best.  Let  the  soil  of  the  bed  be 
dug  deeply,  and  if  some  manure  is  necessary,  let  it  be 
well  decayed,  and  when  this  is  well  incorporated  in 
the  soil,  it  is  well  to  place  a  dressing  of  leaf-soil  on 
the  surface,  and  gently  fork  it  in  before  planting. 
Whether  the  planter  is  using  seedling  plants  or  dry 
roots,  let  him  place  them  6  ins.  apart  each  way,  and 
then  they  will  have  ample  room  in  which  to  develop. 
Dry  roots  may  be  put  in  the  ground  at  any  time  from 
September  to  March,  and  by  planting  at  intervals  of  two 
months  or  so,  a  succession  of  flower  may  be  obtained. 
But  the  Anemone  is  essentially  a  spring  flower,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  planted  after  Christmas. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  taking  up  the  roots  when 
the  plants  have  gone  out  of  bloom,  and  the  foliage 
turns  yellow.  They  should  be  lifted  with  a  little  soil 
adhering  to  the  fibres,  and  put  in  open  boxes  in  a  cool 
place,  and  when  dry  enough  they  should  be  cleaned 
and  put  away  in  paper  bags  for  planting  out  at  the 
proper  time.  A  little  seed  can  be  taken  from  the 
very  best  varieties  when  in  bloom,  but  only  from  the 
best.  The  aim  of  the  seedling  raiser  should  be  to 
secure  the  finest  types  possible. 

On  the  Continent  named  varieties  are  grown, 
mostly  of  the  double-flowered  type.  Such  varieties 
as  Beauty  of  Cannes,  Etoile  de  Bretagne,  Gloire 
de  Nantes,  La  Brillante,  Ponceau  and  Rosnei,  are 
said  to  be  very  fine.  The  single  and  double  scarlet 
forms  of  A.  Hortensis  and  A.  fulgens,  and  its  double 
form  also,  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation  with  the 
varieties  of  A.  coronaria,  and  I  would  decidedly  say, 
add  also  that  pretty  pale  blue  species,  A.  appenina,  so 
free  and  so  charming  under  the  spring  sunshine. — R.D. 
- — - 

FOGS. 

Fogs  are  very  troublesome  to  gardeners  at  times,  as 
they  cause  a  great  deal  of  damp  in  plant  houses  ;  and 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  they  are 
found  very  hurtful,  as  they  are  frequently  charged  with 
impurities  of  the  atmosphere  that  have  a  deadly  effect 
on  plants.  Mr.  Roberts,  when  at  Gunnersbury  Park 
Gardens,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  George  Reynolds,  have 
found— and  still  find— it  very  difficult  to  flower  cer¬ 
tain  things  at  Gunnersbury  at  that  time  of  the 
year  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  and  the  fog-laden 
atmosphere,  charged  with  impurities,  is  blown  from 
the  east  westward.  Fogs  arise  when  the  atmosphere 
becomes  colder  than  water.  Recognising  this,  certain 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  One  is  that  fogs  will  be 
most  frequent  in  autumn,  after  the  earth  has  been 
heated  during  the  summer,  the  air  cooling  faster  than 
the  earth.  Fogs  are  generally  more  numerous  and 
heavier  after  the  hottest  summer.  The  appearance  of 
fog  indicates  that  the  air  has  become  suddenly  colder, 
and  therefore  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  snow 
is  imminent.  Fogs  are  rare  in  hot  climates,  where  the 
air  is  usually  very  hot  and  dry.  Fogs  are  therefore 
likely  to  be  very  frequent  in  the  Arctic,  regions,  where 
the  sudden  depressions  are  enormously  below  the  mean 
temperature.  Lastly,  fogs  will  be  most  frequent  over 
shallow  water,  which  more  quickly  partakes  of  the 
temperature  of  the  bottom  than  the  deeper  water.  It 
is  an  old  saying  with  country  people,  that  for  every  fog 
that  occurs  in  March  in  a  locality,  there  will  be  a 
frost  in  May. — E.  IF. 
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The  Rev.  G.  Jeans  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Florists’  Flowers. — IX. 

“I  have  now  brought  this  essay  to  a  close  ;  and  beg 
to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesy  which  has 
borne  with  its  extension  to  a  much  greater  length  than 
I  anticipated.  The  earlier  papers,  not  from  having 
had  more  care  bestowed  upon  them,  but  from  the 
nature  of  their  subjects,  are  more  complete  than  the 
latter  ones,  nor  have  I  omitted  in  them  anything  I 
intended  to  say.  The  same  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the 
portions  on  auxiliary  forms,  and  on  the  province  of 
taste,  because  the  principle  being,  fully  given,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  lengthen  these  letters  still  further  by 
applying  it  to  every  case  to  which  it  is  applicable. 
The  observations  on  colour  require  a  more  ample 
apology  ;  for  having  (with  the  exception  mentioned  in 
the  note)  been  drawn  exclusively  from  the  inspection  of 
Nature,  and  that  with  very  confined  opportunities, 
they  cannot  claim  to  exhibit  the  completeness  of  a 
system.  As  far  as  they  go,  however,  I  have  but  little 
misgiving  about  their  correctness. 

“That  I  have  made  no  mistake  in  the  philosophical 
elements  of  beauty  in  a  flower  is  rather  to  be  wished 
than  expected,  but  I  have  taken  the  best  means  that 
lay  in  my  power  to  make  none.  Neither  can  I  be  a 
competent  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  I  have  succeeded 
in  my  original  purpose,  but  this,  I  hope,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  proved,  that  the  pursuit  of  the  florist  is  as 
little  to  be  branded  as  childish,  and  is  not  less  rational 
as  a  recreation  thau  any  other  part  of  horticulture.  I 
do  not  scruple  boldly  to  avow  before  the  most  fastidious 
that  it  is  a  pursuit  not  unworthy  of  a  wise  man,  nor 
unbefitting  a  good  one  ;  it  is  elegant,  instructive, 
scientific,  and  full  of  results.  And  the  reader  of  his 
Bible  may  see,  and  grow  wiser  by  seeing,  in  it  another 


earth,  that  the  ground  and  the  things  that  grow  out  of 
it  do  not  yield  to  him  their  advantages  without  the 
labour  of  his  hands  and  the  exercise  of  his  intelligence. 

“  I  have  no  wish  to  place  the  occupation  of  the  florist 
above  its  natural  mark,  but  I  am  sure  that,  in  itself,  in 
all  its  branches  it  is  undeserving  of  any  reproach, 
unless  it  be  one  to  fill  the  beauties  God  has  created 
for  our  pleasure,  and  to  draw  them  forth  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  He  has  hidden  them,  by  the  means 
He  has  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  same  objection 
which  is  made  to  cultivated  varieties  of  a  natural  flower 
would  equally  condemn  the  diamond  to  remain  in 
obscurity  in  the  mine  where  God  has  placed  it,  and 
would  stigmatise  the  adventitious  splendour  it  derives 
from  cutting  and  polishing  at  man’s  will  as  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  nature.  It  may  be — we  know  not,  but  it 
is  neither  impossible  nor  violently  improbable — that 
before  sin  entered  into  the  world,  when  the  earth  gave 
forth  her  increase  without  labour,  the  flowers  may  have 
spontaneously  exhibited  that  standard  of  perfection,  an 
approach  which  the  florist  now  laboriously  aims  at 
drawing  forth  from  them.  It  may  have  been  the  same, 
too,  with  the  harvest  of  the  field  and  the  fiuits  of  the 
orchard  ;  and  that  varieties  of  both,  as  incomparably 
superior  in  kind  as  superabounding  in  quantity  to  any¬ 
thing  we  now  see,  may  have  been,  on  their  progress  to 
maturity,  to  call  forth  the  thanksgiving  of  pure  hearts, 
had  those  hearts  continued  pure.  And  such  may  also 
be  in  store  for  a  future  period.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
we  know  that  labour  is  enjoined,  and  that  not  of  the 
hands  alone,  but  of  the  brow  ;  an  expression  which 
seems  to  betoken  what  is  certainly  true  in  fact,  that 
to  obtain  the  riches  of  the  soil,  a  trial  of  mental  skill  is 
required  on  the  part  of  man — a  putting  forth  of  the 
resources  of  his  intelligence— to  overcome  the  reluctance 
of  nature  to  rise  up  to  its  capabilities.  And  whether 
his  ingenuity  be  exercised  on  the  corn,  on  the  fruit,  or 
on  the  flower,  it  is  rightly  exercised  ;  and  the  results  are 
additions  to  the  sum  of  human  pleasures,  which  the 
Creator  Himself  has  not  thought  beneath  His  care.” 


instance  of  the  tenure  on  which  he  holds  his  portion  on 

Synopsis  of  the  Es.say  on  the  Philosophy  of  Flokists’  Flowers. 


Beauty  in  ra 
flowTer  is 
produced  by 


r 


I.  Form, 
consisting  of 
outlines, 
general  and 
subordinate. 


II.  Colour. 


I 


1.  Absolute, 
requiring 


2.  Relative. 


1 .  In  general, 
or  separately. 

2.  In  union  ; 
must  be  in 

juxtaposition  and 
mutually  adapted, 
producing 


(1)  Unity  :  infringed  in  idea,  by  a  plurality  of  equiva¬ 

lent  parts.  In  outline,  by  intervals  or  by  abrupt 
changes. 

(2)  Variety  [effects  of  straight  lines  and  curves]  :  of 

form — of  number — of  colour. 

Best  dependent  on  characteristics  of  the  flowers  and 
mode  of  colouring.  Actually,  hemispherical  the  most 
perfect.  Other  examples. 


Must  be  bright,  distinct. 


r  (1)  Combination,  if  in  natural  agreement. 
distinct,  clouded,  or  compound. 


And  this  is 


(2)  Contrast,  if  in  natural  contrariety. 
the  two  modes. 


Comparison  of 


Province  of  Taste  includes  all  not  restricted  by  necessary  laws  of  Nature. 


“THE  COMPLEAT  FLORIST.” 

This  title  may  sound  somewhat  obscure  and  mis¬ 
leading  to  modern  readers  ;  but  it  is  merely  the 
name  of  an  old  work  with  coloured  illustrations  of 
garden  flowers  which  has  recently  been  brought  under 
our  notice  by  Mr.  Harman  Payne.  It  consists  of 
two  volumes,  bound  in  one,  and  both  dated  1740, 
that  is,  just  150  years  ago.  Some  of  the  figures 
are  rather  rude  illustrations,  while  others  would  do 
credit  to  almost  any  work  of  100  years  ago.  Great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  flowering  season  of  the  plants  figured, 
as  this  is  given  on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  every 
page.  Below  the  plate  a  short  description  of  the 
cultural  requirements  of  each  plant  is  given,  and 
among  them  are  some  very  interesting  old  florists' 
flowers.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  history  is  given 
of  the  origin  of  any  of  them,  otherwise  some  interesting 
points  might  have  been  cleared  up  with  regard  to  the 
birth  of  popular  subjects  that  have  remained  extant  to 
the  present  day,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so  for  many 
generations  to  come.  One  of  these  is  the  Clove  Gilli- 
flower,  as  brightly  coloured  then  as  now.  The  Tube¬ 
rose,  judging  from  a  figure  of  it,  was  then  single.  A 
double  Tropaeolum  majus  had  yellow  flowers  striped  with 
scarlet,  but  so  full  that  no  seeds  were  produced,  and 
the  plants  had  to  be  re-perpetuated  by  means  of 
cuttings.  Of  Pceonia  officinalis,  there  existed  the 
“  double  red,  the  double  flesh  colour,  the  double  white, 
and  the  male  and  female  Pyonies.  ”  What  our  ancestors 
meant  by  the  latter  two  is  not  quite  evident.  The 
Snowball  (Viburnum  opulus  sterilis)  was  as  good  then 
as  now,  and  simply  termed  the  Gelder  Rose.  Picotees 
were  still  very  ragged  at  the  margin,  and  the  dark 


colours  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  margin  as 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  The  Due  Van  Thol 
Tulip  could  then  be  flowered  in  December  and 
January  in  greenhouses,  a  fact  which  says  a 
good  deal  for  cultivation  in  those  days.  It  was 
termed  the  Duke  Vantol  Tulip.  The  African  Marigold 
was  perfectly  double  even  then.  Amaryllis  Belladonna 
was  termed  the  Bella  Donna  Lilly  or  Lilly  of  Damascus, 
thus  showing  that  in  olden  times  English  names 
applied  to  plants  were  not  faultless.  Amongst 
Hyacinths  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  old  Roman 
Hyacinth,  or  what  very  much  resembles  it,  was  grown 
under  the  name  of  Winter  White  Hyacinth.  In  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  Diamond  Hyacinths  the  growers 
of  those  days  must  have  possessed  some  remarkable 
varieties  for  size.  The  former  especially  had  flowers  of 
enormous  size,  with  spreading,  reflexed,  and  closely  im¬ 
bricated  segments.  In  the  foot-note  it  is  described  as 
“the  most  double  oriental  Jacinth  with  a  white 
flower  of  an  elegant  rose  colour  in  the  middle.”  Many 
fine  Irises,  Anemones,  Roses,  Carnations,  Pinks, 
Picotees,  Auriculas,  Tulips,  and  Lilies,  in  a  high 
state  of  improvement,  existed  even  then.  Amongst 
double-flowered  subjects  were  the  double  Peach,  double 
Catch-fly  (Lychnis  diurna  flore  pleno),  double  Stock  or 
July  flower,  double  Orange  Lily,  apparently  Lilium 
tigrinum  flore  pleno,  and  others. 

TheGreater  Early  Snowdrop  isnow  Leucojum  vernum. 
A  red  and  white  striped  Rose  was  then  grown  under  its 
proper  name  Rosa  Mundi.  At  present  it  is  better 
known,  but  erroneously,  under  the  name  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  old 
growers  could  manage  our  native  Lady’s  Slipper 


(Cypripedium  calceolus).  The  directions  are  that  “it 
must  be  transplanted  in  May,  with  a  large  ball  of  the 
natural  soil  to  them  ;  you  must  plant  them  in  a  shady 
place  ;  they  require  no  culture  but  weeding.”  The 
Winter-flowering  Pear  is  a  tree  that  seems  to  have 
become  lost  to  cultivation.  It  is  described  as  flowering 

O 

twice  a  year,  and  in  a  great  measure  resembling  the 
Glastonbury  Thorn.  The  flowers  were  rose  and  white, 
like  Apple  blossom. 

Our  old  friend  the  blue  Hyacinth  of  Peru  is,  of 
course,  the  Scilla  peruviana  of  the  modern  botanist. 
The  old  gardeners  evidently  succeeded  as  well  with  the 
Cardinal  Flower  (Lobelia  cardinalis)  and  the  fruit¬ 
bearing  Passion  Flower  as  do  their  modern  repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  last-named  plant  is  Passiflora 
ccerulea,  and  although  not  the  only  one  to  fruit  in  this 
country,  it  is  more  often  fruited  than  any  other.  The 
Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)  had  evidently  been 
flowered  in  this  country  prior  to  the  publication  of  The 
Comgolcat  Florist  in  1740,  although  it  had  only  been 
introduced  fifty-two  years  before  that  date.  The 
Charlotte  Pink  would  represent  a  good  double  form  of 
Dianthus  plumarius  hortensis,  and  had  long,  fringed, 
white  petals,  with  a  red  blotch  on  the  base  of  each. 
The  Yellow  Everlasting  and  the  Immortelles  of  the 
moderns  (Helichrysum  arenarium  of  the  botanist)  was 
the  Everlasting  Daisie  of  those  times.  What  our 
ancestors  meaut  by  the  single  striped  Female  Balsam 
is  not  quite  evident.  The  coloured  illustration  repre¬ 
sented  a  variety  of  the  common  Balsam  (Impatiens 
Balsamina), 

- ->1A» - 

PENTSTEMONS. 

Make  a  sowing  of  seed  of  a  good  strain  of  Pentstemons 
at  once  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame,  and  get  it  to  germi¬ 
nate  quickly,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  warmth  if 
possible.  In  any  case,  seed,  if  new,  will  soon 
germinate,  and  give  plenty  of  seedling  plants  fit  to 
dibble  out  into  the  opeu  ground  by  the  middle  of  May. 
The  product  of  such  seedling  plants  will  be  a  fine  lot  of 
spikes  of  bloom  in  the  autumn,  right  up  to  the  setting 
in  of  winter.  There  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  a 
good  breadth  of  Pentstemons  then,  as  they  are  such 
hardy  plants,  that  when  the  early  autumn  frosts  have 
destroyed  all  the  tender  flowers,  these  will*  bloom  on 
for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

Cuttings  taken  from  plants  which  produce  the  best 
flowers,  put  in  about  October,  will  root  freely  during 
the  winter,  and  give  fine  robust  plants  for  early  summer 
blooming.  These,  however,  only  reproduce  the  parent 
plants,  whilst  seed  not  only  reproduces  the  old  forms 
but  adds  many  others.  There  is  a  great  charm  attached 
to  seedling  raising,  which  fully  compensates  for  the 
production,  almost  inevitable,  of  some  inferior  things. 
Still,  there  are  very  few  plants  which  do  produce 
improved  forms  allied  to  variety  of  colour  so  admirably 
as  do  Pentstemons.  The  hardiness  of  the  plants  renders 
them  amenable  to  rough  treatment. 

My  own,  when  ready  for  transplanting,  are  lifted 
from  the  seed  bed  and  dibbled  out  rapidly  into  the 
open  ground.  They  soon  make  fresh  roots  and  grow. 
The  old  small-tubed  flowers  should  now  be  fast 
disappearing  from  gardens,  giving  place  to  the  large- 
throated  blooms,  which  now,  thanks  to  good  strains, 
are  plentiful.  These  are  very  beautiful,  and  merit 
cultivation  in  every  garden  where  hardy  plants  are 
appreciated. — A.  D. 

- — »$*• - 

OODICEUM  WARRENII. 

The  species  of  Codiccum  constitute  a  large  genus  of 
stove  plants,  a  large  number  of  which  are  grown  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Croton.  That  represented 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  long  narrow-leaved  kinds,  and  when  well 
grown  is  certainly  a  very  handsome  plant.  In  addition 
to  being  narrow,  they  are  very  much  undulated, 
owing  to  the  unequal  growth  of  the  margin,  making 
them  spirally  twisted.  Strong,  vigorously  growing 
plants  will  make  leaves  from  20  ins.  to  30  ins.  long, 
while  they  are  only  1  in.  to  lj  in.  in  diameter,  and 
drooping  elegantly  on  all  sides.  They  are  irregularly 
blotched  and  suffused  with  orange-yellow  and  carmine, 
intensifying  in  the  latter  case  to  crimson  as  the  leaves 
become  matured,  especially  if  they  have  been  properly 
exposed  to  sunshine,  which  is  the  secret  of  well- 
coloured  plants  of  this  genus  in  all  cases.  Large 
exhibition  plants  are  not  held  in  such  high  estimation 
as  they  used  to  be  ;  but  more  attention  is  given  to 
the  culture  of  narrow-leaved  varieties  for  table  and 
other  decorations,  the  demand  for  this  section  being 
greatest  at  the  present  time.  The  broad- leaved  and 
stiffer  exhibition  kinds  are  less  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  C.  Warrenii  wTas,  we  believe,  raised  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  by  whom  it  was  sent  out. 
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MR.  FAIRGRIEVE  OF  DUNKELD 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HARDY 
STONE  FRUITS.* 

It  is  now  an  established  fact,  that  fruit-growing  of  every 
kind  is  receiving  much  more  attention  than  formerly  ; 
and  it  is  quite  true  also  that  it  must  not  only  have 
more  attention,  but  more  skill  must  be  exemplified  in 
its  culture,  and  more  success,  if  we  are  to  compete 
favourably  with  foreign  growers.  This,  then,  is  the 
object  of  my  paper  :  to  assist,  however  humbly,  in 
diffusing  knowledge  on  fruit-growing,  and  as  this  is 
a  popular  subject  with  most  of  us,  who  are  in  great 
earnest  as  to  the  best  methods  of  growing  stone-fruits,  I 
need  offer  no  further  apology.  My  subject,  then,  is 
“The  Culture  of  Hardy  Stone  Fruit  Out  of  Doors.” 

Situation. 

I  would  say  in  the  first  place,  the  selection  of  a 
situation  for  growing  most  kinds  of  stone  fruits 
successfully  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to  ;  it  ought 
if  possible  to  be  200  feet  above  the  sea-level,  protected 
from  the  direct  sweep  of  the  east  wind,  and  if  possible 
the  north  also.  This  can  be  easily  managed  by  a  little 
judicious  planting  of  forest  trees.  I  think  ground 


Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines.  No  2,  south-west  or 
nearly  so,  is  very  suitable  for  Cherries.  If  the  weather 
is  cold  and  frosty  when  the  fruit  is  stoning  the  trees 
ought  to  be  protected  from  any  east  wind  that  may 
prevail.  Cherries  especially  require  this,  as  their 
flower  is  further  from  the  wall  than  any  of  the  other 
fruits  under  discussion,  and  consequently  more  liable  to 
be  destroyed.  No.  3,  the  south-east  or  nearly  so.  This 
I  beg  to  recommend  for  Plums,  and  on  it  we  grow  most 
successfully  such  varieties  as  Kirk’s,  Lawson’s  Golden 
Gage,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Ick  worth  Imperatrice,  and 
Goliath,  as  well  as  other  sorts,  and  I  consider  it  very 
suitable  for  the  fruit  named.  No.  4.  This  is  an  aspect 
with  just  a  few  more  points  towards  the  south  ;  indeed, 
I  think  it  equal  to  a  due  southern  aspect  for  Peaches. 
Morellos  are  always  grown  by  us  on  a  more  northern 
aspect  ;  not,  however,  that  they  prefer  it,  but  they  do 
not  refuse  to  do  in  it. 

Soil. 

The  draining  and  levelling  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil 
(where  wall  trees  are  to  be  planted)  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  The  subsoil  should  be  levelled  in  a  completely 
graduating  manner  from  the  wall  to  the  walk  ;  then 


Planting. 

The  soil  being  prepared,  let  the  roots  of  the  trees  to  be 
planted  be  spread  out  in  layers  in  their  order  as  near 
the  surface  as  can  be  ;  cover  them  completely  with  soil 
to  the  depth  already  named  ;  tread  the  soil  on  them 
firmly,  and  give  them  a  covering  of  short  litter  above, 
and  secure  the  tree  firmly.  I  think  it  best  not  to  nail 
the  tree  for  months  after  it  is  planted,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  allowed  to  settle  properly  ;  but  fix  it  securely 
to  prevent  the  wind  from  destroying  the  roots  by 
shaking. 

Manuring. 

Garden  ground  becomes  impoverished  by  constant 
cropping,  and  exhausted  by  decomposition  and  evapora¬ 
tion.  This  must  be  supplied  in  some  manner,  and  I 
will  detail  the  means  I  have  adopted  with  success. 
I  cut  a  trench  3  ft.  6  ins.  or  thereby  round  any  of  the 
sorts  of  fruit  trees  mentioned,  lifting  every  root  care¬ 
fully,  and  clearing  almost  every  particle  of  soil  away. 
Then  I  replace  the  roots,  and  renew  the  soil  with  a 
mixture  I  prepare  for  this  purpose.  This  does  not 
require  doing  very  often,  but  we  have  Apricots  I  have 
treated  thus  in  June,  and  others  in  January.  When  I 
do  this  I  bring  the  roots  to  the  very  top  and  shorten 
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sloping  southwards  or  south-west  preferable  to  level 
ground,  but  this  paper  is  more  intended  to  treat  on  the 
culture  and  management  of  fruit  trees  in  the  places  we 
are  in  charge  of  than  in  selecting  situations.  Still,  I 
think  the  situation  described  would  be  much  in  favour 
of  the  fruit  trees  intended  to  be  planted. 

Aspect. 

1  think  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  the  northern 
portion  of  it,  a  southern  aspect  is  preferable  for  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries  ;  yet  I  do  not 
despair  of  growing  either  of  them  to  perfection  from  the 
east  right  round  to  the  west ;  of  course  coming  south¬ 
wards  ;  and  in  that  case  the  grower  must  give  the 
preferable  situation  to  the  fruit  he  wishes  most  to  be 
good  and  well  flavoured,  nearest  the  southern  point ;  and 
the  varieties  he  cares  least  for,  or  holds  of  least  import¬ 
ance,  farthest  from  it,  but  of  course  no  point  of  the  north 
can  be  in  it  except  for  Morellos.  Plums  do  remarkably 
well  on  an  eastern  exposure,  as  well  as  early  kinds  of 
Peaches ;  and  Cherries  do  first-class  on  a  western 
exposure.  The  best  arrangement  for  general  cultivation, 
I  consider,  is  No.  1  wall  which  is  due  south,  or  a  point 
or  two  of  either  east  or  west  in  it.  This  is  the  best  for 
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drain  as  much  as  you  think  necessary  (of  course  the 
distance  of  the  drains  from  each  other  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil).  This  done,  about  18  ins.  of 
good  ordinary  soil  will  suit  most  stone  fruit  very  well, 
taking  care  to  follow  the  same  graduating  slope  as  done 
in  the  subsoil.  This  quantity  of  soil  will  prevent  the 
roots  from  going  too  far  from  the  light  and  heat,  and 
indeed  I  think  more  soil  very  injurious  in  many  cases. 
My  reason  for  so  thinking  is  because  by  heaping  too 
much  soil  on,  the  roots  go  as  far  from  light  and  heat 
as  they  can  find  room  to  go  (just  as  the  branches  go  as 
far  up  the  wall  a9  they  can  possibly  get)  :  they  thus 
become  long,  bare,  and  useless  ;  cease  to  contribute  to 
the  tree’s  fruitfulness  ;  and  in  course  of  time  all  the 
roots  will  be  so  far  from  light  that  they  will  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  fruit  mediums  as  desired.  In  most  cases 
we  have  to  take  the  soil  that  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
garden  where  we  propose  planting.  If,  however,  we 
had  the  selection,  we  would  prefer  a  sound  yellow  loam, 
and,  notwithstanding  that  it  loses  its  colour,  it  is  very 
congenial  for  the  purpose  named.  But,  indeed,  fibry 
loam,  sandy  loam,  or  loam  of  the  nature  of  clay,  will 
all  suit  for  stone  fruit  growing,  in  its  intermediate 
stages  ;  and  by  shifting  the  soil,  levelling,  trenching, 
and  manuring,  nothing  more  is  desirable. 


them.  I  think  this  is  very  important  and  desirable 
in  high-class  cultivation.  Pointing  in  manure  from 
the  farm-yard  (if  sweet  and  not  too  much  decomposed) 
I  also  regard  as  a  valuable  means,  but  this  must  not  be 
done  too  often.  Another  mixture  which  I  consider 
even  superior  is  horse  and  cow  droppings,  mixed  with  a 
little  lime  rubbish,  wood  ashes,  and  charcoal.  Clear 
the  surface  properly  of  all  the  loose  exhausted  soil,  and 
apply  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  of  this,  and  a  most  beneficial 
effect  will  be  the  result.  Of  course,  light  manure  may 
be  applied,  but  I  decline  to  recommend  any  one  in 
particular. 

Mulching. 

This  is  simply  a  branch  of  manuring,  and  by  it  a  great 
deal  can  be  accomplished.  In  the  month  of  November 
the  roots  ought  to  be  mulched  or  top-dressed,  and  when 
done  at  this  time  the  strength  of  the  mulching  is  forced 
into  the  ground  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  after  all, 
perhaps,  is  the  most  natural  and  serviceable  way  of 
reaching  tho  roots,  and  this,  no  doubt,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  health  of  the  trees,  and  consequently  the 
fruit.  Mulching  also  helps  to  preserve  the  roots  from 
extreme  frost  and  drought,  but  should  be  taken  away 
and  the  ground  hoed  and  raked  the  moment  the  fruit 
begins  to  colour  ;  and  this  is  indispensable,  in  order  to 
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reflect  the  heat  back  on  the  foliage,  which  assists  much 
in  colouring  and  finishing  the  fruit.  Top-dressing  or 
mulching  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  roots  towards  the 
surface,  but  is  of  no  use  when  the  roots  are  far  away 
and  in  bad  condition. 

Training. 

I  do  not  purpose  in  the  course  of  this  paper  to  say  much 
on  training,  as  that  would  afford  matter  for  a  paper 
alone,  yet  I  must  not  omit  to  give  a  few  hints.  The 
training  of  trees  on  garden  walls  is  quite  unnatural,  and 
involves  considerable  ingenuity,  &c.,  to  meet  the  many 
points  demanding  attention,  as  the  operation  is  quite 
artificial.  First,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  trees 
are  constantly  struggling  against  you  from  natural 
causes  :  this  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
trees,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  produce  their  fruit. 
Object  first  is  to  select  a  form  which  is  most  readily 
and  conveniently  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
most  fruit  in  a  short  time,  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
serving  the  health  of  the  trees. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

- - 

SWEET  PEAS. 

Sicily  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  native 
home  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  Lathyrus  odoratus,  where  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  it  growing  wild  in  cultivated  as 
well  as  in  bushy  places.  I  wonder  what  was  the  original 
form  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  which  was  introduced  from  Sicily 
nearly  two  centuries  ago  !  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  several  varieties  came  over  in  the  first  instance, 
though  Philip  Miller,  who  was  for  some  time  the  curator 
of  the  Apothecaries  Garden,  at  Chelsea,  and  who 
published  his  well-known  Gardeners'  Dictionary  in 
1731,  speaks  of  only  one  form,  the  “  broad-leaved, 
hairy  soft  chickling,  with  a  large  and  very  beautiful 
purple  sweet-smelling  flower,  commonly  called  sweet- 
scented  Peas.  ”  Chickling  appears  to  be  an  old-fashioned 
name  applied  to  the  Yetch  or  Tare. 

In  Page’s  Prudomus,  published  in  1817,  a  very  reliable 
catalogue  of  the  leading  subjects  then  in  cultivation, 
mention  is  made  of  six  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  viz.  :  — 
the  white,  scarlet,  Painted  Lady  (scarlet  standard  and 
white  wings  and  keel),  the  purple,  black,  and  striped, 
and  all  apparently  as  having  come  from  Sicily,  though 
I  should  think  some  of  them  were  garden  varieties 
raised  'in  this  country.  Among  some  old  catalogues 
in  my  possession  is  one  by  James  Carter,  seedsman, 
High  Holborn,  published  in  1842,  and  though  this  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  publication  of  Page’s 
Prudomus,  yet  it  contains  only  the  varieties  mentioned 
in  the  latter.  It  is  a  fair  inference,  therefore,  that  no 
addition  was  made  to  our  cultivated  Sweet  Peas  during 
that  period.  Lying  before  me  are  two  catalogues — the 
one  published  by  James  Carter  in  1842— a  small  thin 
tract-like  publication  of  thirty  pages,  without  covers  or 
ornamentation  of  any  kind  ;  and  that  published  by  his 
present  successors  for  the  present  year.  What  an  idea 
one  gets  of  the  evolution  of  the  seedsman’s  catalogue  ! 
Thirty  years  ago  some  amount  of  ridicule  was  cast  upon 
what  was  then  denominated  “fat  catalogues,”  but  I 
think  their  compilation  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
popularising  of  many  plants  now  extensively  cultivated. 
The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  present  day  is  a  genuine 
work  of  art,  with  its  gaily  ornamented  covers  and  richly 
coloured  plates,  and  elaborate  woodcuts — a  book  that 
is  worth  binding  up,  so  full  of  useful  information  is  it. 

Thirty  years  later,  the  six  is  found  to  have  grown 
into  something  like  eleven  ;  and  now  there  is  to  be 
found  such  fine  varieties  as  the  black,  blue  edged  ; 
white,  delicately  tinted  with  blue  on  the  petal  edges  ; 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia,  blush  ;  Invincible  Black, 
Invincible  Scarlet,  a  fine  selection  from  the  scarlet  ; 
and  the  Invincible  Striped.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  all  the  new  additions  mentioned  originated 
with  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  I  find  in  one  cata¬ 
logue  for  that  period  a  variety  named  Fairy  Queen, 
rose  and  white,  probably  a  selection  from  the  Painted 
Lady  ;  but  as  it  has  disappeared  from  catalogues,  I 
imagine  it  could  not  be  perpetuated.  Selections 
sometimes  have  the  awkward  habit  of  reverting  to  an 
original  form,  or  becoming  lost  altogether. 

Following  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  new  varieties 
already  named,  came  Adonis,  rosy  carmine  or  pink  ; 
Princess  Beatrice,  carmine-rose,  with  slightly  deeper 
shading  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  shaded  and  striped  with 
mauve  and  white  ;  Vesuvius,  carmine-rose,  with  deep 
crimson  tints  ;  and  Yiolet  Queen,  rosy  blush,  very  pretty. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Henry  Eekford  was  hard  at  work  at 
Boreatton,  Salop,  crossing  the  best  of  culinary  and 
Sweet  Peas,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  improved  varieties. 
In  the  hands  of  so  successful  and  enterprising  a  florist, 
the  work  was  certain  to  be  well  done,  and  his  exertions 


were  crowned  with  singular  success.  The  fertilization 
of  the  blossom  of  the  Sweet  Pea  is  one  of  some  difficulty, 
for  when  the  flower  is  about  three  parts  developed,  it 
has  to  be  cut  open  in  order  to  expose  to  view  the 
generative  organs  ;  pollen, is  taken  from  the  flowers  of 
one  variety  and  placed  on  the  pistil  of  another,  and  so 
the  work  is  accomplished.  The  flowers  so  operated 
upon  are  then  carefully  preserved  from  contact  with 
insects,  and  the  seeds  produced  from  the  fertilised 
blossoms  are  the  originators  of  new  types.  Mr.  Eekford 
has  produced  so  many  fine  new  varieties  that  it  is 
difficult  to  name  them  all,  but  I  may  mention  Cardinal, 
crimson  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  scarlet  shading  to 
rose  :  Grand  Blue,  bright  blue  ;  Imperial  Blue,  purple 
shading  to  dark  blue  ;  Isa  Eekford,  rosy  pink  and 
carmine  ;  Orange  Prince,  bright  orange,  pink  and 
scarlet ;  and  The  Queen,  rosy  pink  with  mauve  shading. 
Others  among  Mr.  Eckford’s  newer  varieties  offered 
this  season  for  the  first  time  are  Apple  Blossom,  pinkish 
rose  and  blush,  very  pretty  ;  Boreatton,  rich  shining 
bronze  and  crimson-purple,  a  fine  dark  variety  ;  Queen 
of  England,  a  fine  pure  white  variety  of  large  size  and 
the  best  form  ;  Splendour,  rieh  bright  pinkish  rose 
shaded  with  crimson  ;  Primrose,  pale  primrose,  a  near 
approach  to  a  yellow  Sweet  Pea  ;  and  Countess  of  Eadnor, 
pale  mauve  shading  to  a  deeper  hue,  very  pleasing 
indead  ;  but  the  varieties  named  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  list  of  those  that  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Eekford. 

What  a  charming  feature  in  a  garden  is  a  line  of 
Sweet  Peas  of  mixed  flower  ;  and  how  delightful  they 
are  to  cut  from  !  But,  as  a  rule,  gardeners  do  not,  I 
think,  do  ample  justice  to  the  Sweet  Peas — regarding 
them  as  only  worthy  of  being  planted  in  out-of-the 
way  places  in  poor  soil.  But  unless  these  fragrant 
Peas  are  well  cultivated,  the  possibilities  of  beauty  in 
them  are  not  fully  brought  out.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  well-manured  and  deeply-dug  soil  ;  and  they 
should  be  much  more  thinly  sown  than  is  usually  the 
case.  Gardeners  too  often  sow  all  their  Peas — - 
culinary  and  sweet-scented — too  thickly.  Whenever 
I  visit  Mr.  Eekford  at  the  time  his  Peas  are  in 
bloom,  I  am  always  struck  with  the  marvellous 
plants  of  Sweet  Peas  he  grows.  He  sows  the  seeds 
singly  in  the  case  of  his  newest  varieties,  and  mulches 
the  plants  well  with  manure  during  the  summer.  The 
result  is,  the  individual  plants  make  large,  highly- 
developed  bushes  ;  and  the  flowers  they  produce  are  not 
only  large  and  bold,  but  finely  coloured. 

Some  gardeners  make  a  practice  of  sowing  a  few 
seeds  of  Sweet  Peas  in  pots  during  September.  By 
keeping  them  gently  growing  they  come  into  flower  in 
early  spring,  and  well  repay  the  cultivator  for  his 
trouble.  — R.  D. 

- - - 

CAMELLIAS  AT  ROOK’S  NEST, 

We  have  received  a  collection  of  cut  Camellia  blooms, 
some  of  them  very  old  varieties,  from  Mr.  J.  Friend, 
The  Gardens,  Rook’s  Nest,  Godstone,  where  some 
very  old  plants  are  grown,  planted  out  in  the  conser¬ 
vatory,  as  well  as  for  covering  one  of  the  side  walls. 
On  the  latter  they  are  allowed  to  grow  freely,  in  order 
to  get  a  large  quantity  of  bloom.  Some  time  ago,  the 
branches  had  grown  out  from  the  wall  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  occupy  too  much  of  the  available  space  in 
the  house,  as  well  as  to  injuriously  obstruct  the  light 
from  other  plants  on  that  side  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Friend  cut  them  hard  back,  with  the  result  that  they 
broke  freely,  and  now  present  a  fresh  and  attractive 
appearance. 

Amongst  the  flowers  sent,  Camellia  reticulata  stood 
out  very  prominently,  by  reason  of  the  great  size  of 
the  blooms,  and  the  warm  red  colour  of  the  broad, 
slightly  undulated  petals.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  a  semi-double,  it  will  always  enjoy  a 
certain  amount  of  popularity  on  account  of  its  bold  and 
bright  appearance.  The  old  C.  japonica  alba  plena  is 
still  one  of  the  best  whites,  whether  in  the  bud  state  or 
fully  expanded,  when  the  petals  become  beautifully 
and  regularly  imbricated.  One  of  the  rose-coloured 
varieties  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  an  old 
Provence  Rose.  A  pink  variety,  beautifully  reticulated 
with  rose  veins,  was  also  very  pleasing.  The  centre  of 
the  flower  was  filled  up  with  numerous  small  petals,  as 
in  a  double  Anemone,  or  some  double  forms  of  Pseonia 
officinalis  or  P.  albiflora.  A  white  variety  differed 
from  C.  j.  alba  plena  in  its  foliage,  and  also  by  showing 
stamens  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  A  flesh-coloured 
flower  more  or  less  striped  with  rose  was  notable  for  its 
great  size,  and  had  the  central  petals  been  more 
regularly  arranged,  the  variety  would  have  been  very 
perfect  in  its  way.  Very  interesting  was  an  old- 
fashioned  sort,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  single  as  the 
species  itself.  The  petals  were  few,  pink  coloured, 


striped  and  mottled  with  carmine  ;  and  the  centre  was 
occupied  by  a  mass  of  creamy  white  filaments  with 
yellow  anthers. 

- ■->:!:<- - 

ASPER  HOUSE,  STREATHAM 

HILL. 

At  Asper  House,  Streatham  Hill,  the  residence  of  YT. 
Y.  Baker,  Esq.,  the  chief  reliance  for  a  display  of  bloom, 
in  winter  at  least,  is  placed  upon  Orchids.  With 
Cypripediums  alone  a  supply  is  obtained  all  the  year 
round.  About  80  species,  hybrids  or  varieties,  are  grown, 
and  at  present  a  large  number  of  them  are  in  bloom, 
making  the  low,  span-roofed  house  in  which  they  are 
grown  quite  gay.  Amongst  them  are  C.  Argus,  C. 
concolor,  C.  Hookerre,  C.  Boxallii,  C.  villosum,  C.  ver- 
nixium,  and  C.  callosum.  C.  barbatum  Warnerii  is 
distinguished  by  the  large  /\-shaped  purple  markings 
on  the  upper  sepal.  As  a  rule  C.  insigne  Maulei  flowers 
most  abundantly  in  autumn,  and  must  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  late.  W e  noted  a  variety  of  C.  Sedeni  with  an 
unusually  dark  lip.  It  is  nearly  always  flowering,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  C.  Roezlii,  which  has  kept  up 
a  succession  for  the  past  six  months. 

Cattleyas  are  also  grown  in  the  same  house,  including 
a  auantity  of  C.  Triame  and  some  fine  pieces  of  C. 
citrina  on  rafts.  A  fine  piece  of  Dendrobium  Jamesi- 
anum  was  quite  conspicuous  by  its  large  white  flowers, 
with  a  scarlet  blotch  on  the  lip  ;  D.  crassinode  and  D. 
Ainsworthii  all  held  a  place,  but  Dendrobiums  as  a 
class  do  not  seem  to  find  great  favour  here.  A  fine 
piece  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  was  just  commencing  to 
expand ;  its  flower  scapes  were  too  long  for  the  position 
occupied.  A  number  of  Oncidiums  are  now  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  including  0.  Cavendishianum,  with  a  scape  3£  ft. 
in  length  and  panicled  ;  also  0.  stelligerum  and  0. 
cucullatum.  Lycaste  leucantha,  a  by  no  means  common 
species,  bore  moderate-sized  flowers  with  greenish  sepals, 
white  petals  and  lip.  A  fine  contrast  to  this  presented 
itself  in  Sophronitis  grandiflora  with  unusually  long 
flower  scapes.  Few  Odontoglossums  are  grown,  but  we 
noted  0.  Rossii  majus  and  0.  pulchellum. 

In  another  house  close  by  were  some  more  Cattleyas, 
including  a  fine  piece  of  C.  amethystoglossa  with  twelve 
flowers  on  a  scape.  The  pale  rosy  pink  sepals  and 
petals  were  spotted  with  purple,  and  the  corrugated 
middle  lobe  of  the  lip  was  of  a  rich  purple.  Close  by 
was  a  piece  of  Saccolabium  guttatum.  The  Ccelogynes 
must  have  been  a  fine  sight  in  bloom,  one  piece  of  C. 
cristata  carrying  180  flowers.  Many  pieces  of  the 
Chatsworth  variety  are  distinguishable  by  the  darker 
colour  and  more  leathery  texture  of  their  foliage.  Some 
well-grown  pieces  of  Phaltenopsis  occupied  the  same 
house  as  the  Cypripediums,  and  P.  amabilis  bore  fifteen 
flowers  on  a  raceme. 

The  stages  of  most  of  the  houses  consist  of  galvanised 
iron  covered  with  cement,  and  in  the  cool  Odonto- 
glossum  house  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  hold  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  by  means  of  which  the 
atmosphere  can  always  be  kept  cool  and  moist.  Tanks 
are  constructed  beneath  the  benches  for  the  reception 
of  rain-water,  of  which  there  is  always  a  plentiful  supply 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  All  these  appliances 
have  been  called  into  requisition  to  meet  modern  re¬ 
quirements  ;  for  although  the  present  gardener,  Mr. 
"William  "Woodley,  has  been  here  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
he  has  only  been  called  upon  to  grow  Orchids  within 
the  last  four  years,  so  that  the  collection  says  something 

for  his  tact  and  ability. 

- - - •»*«* - 

AN  OUTDOOR  FERNERY. 

At  our  school  we  wish  to  extend  our  science  teaching 
by  something  practical  in  botany,  and  I  should  be  glad 
of  any  hints  as  to  the  making  of  an  outdoor  fernery. 
We  intend  to  have  the  Ferns  named,  and  thus  form  an 
attractive  resort,  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be 
educational. — T.  JV. 

[Not  knowing  the  aspects  of  your  neighbourhood,  but 
more  particularly  of  the  garden,  we  cannot  give  an 
idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  place.  Nor  do  you 
state  the  dimensions  of  the  intended  or  projected 
fernery.  Should  the  ground  be  undulated,  a  conve¬ 
nient  spot  might  be  selected,  which  would  not  only  be 
a  saving  in  labour  at  the  outset,  but  more  satisfactory 
results  to  the  Ferns  themselves  would  be  obtained.  A 
situation  shaded,  but  not  overhung,  by  trees  would 
also  be  of  immense  advantage  ;  but,  from  the  tone  of 
your  letter,  we  should  suspect  that  the  ground  is  level 
and  without  shelter  of  auy  kind. 

Starting  on  this  presumption,  you  will  have  to 
provide  both  shade  and  shelter.  The  depth  of  the 
excavation  will  depend  upon  the  area  of  the  ground  to 
be  operated  upon,  because  if  too  small,  it  would  then 
look  unnatural.  You  must  provide  drainage  to  carry 
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away  the  surface  water  during  heavy  rains,  which  are 
liable  to  do  damage,  or  to  incommode  those  resorting 
there.  The  entrance  may  he  by  steps,  or  by  a  sloping 
walk,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit.  Throw 
up  the  soil  on  either  side  to  any  desired  height,  so  as 
to  form  sloping  banks.  In  doing  so  a  natural  gully 
may  be  imitated,  receding  behind  some  prominent 
object,  or  winding  so  that  on  entering  only  a  portion 
will  be  visible  at  a  time.  If  by  any  means  a  stream 
of  water  could  be  introduced,  however  small,  provided 
always  it  was  a  running  one,  the  effect  would  be  greatly 
enhanced,  besides  providing  a  supply  of  moisture,  and 
also  affording  the  means  of  cultivating  with  much 
greater  success  such  things  as  Osmunda  and  Struthi- 
opteris,  that  naturally  delight  in  a  liberal  supply  of 
moisture. 

You  can  secure  elevation  of  the  sides  by  the  mere  act 
of  piling  up  the  soil  excavated.  Any  kind  of  soil  short 
of  actual  and  adhesive  clay  may  be  used  for  the  foun¬ 
dation.  Over  this  may  be  placed  a  layer  of  good 
garden  soil,  or  loam  obtained  from  waste  ground,  way- 
sides,  scouiings  of  ditches,  and  from  like  sources,  pro¬ 
vided  it  has  lain  awhile  to  become  mellow  and  to  kill 
the  grass  upon  it.  When  the  main  outline  has  been 
determined,  you  can  then  commence  to  build.  In 
doing  this  the  stones  may  dip  in  various  directions  in 
different  places  :  but  they  must  be  placed  always  in 
such  direction  that  water  given  the  plants  may  sink 
into  the  soil,  and  not  run  off  by  the  surface.  This  may 
be  secured  by  the  use  of  smaller  stones,  which  may  be 
cemented  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
pockets  or  receptacles  for  the  Ferns,  while  the  large 
ones  may  be  allowed  to  jut  out  prominently,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  a  flat  or  evenly  declining  surface. 
You  could  not  get  better  stones  for  Fern  rockeries  than 
red  sandstone,  which  would  be  obtainable  in  your 
neighbourhood.  Rough,  unhewn,  and  irregularly 
shaped  blocks  will  prove  the  most  suitable,  and  give 
the  greatest  variety.  Other  kinds  of  stone  might  be 
used,  provided  they  are  porous.  Derbyshire  tufa, 
brick  burrs,  and  Bath  and  Portland  oolites,  are 
substitutes  for  sandstone,  red  or  ■white. 

Soil  is  a  secondary  matter  with  most  of  the  stronger¬ 
growing  British  Ferns,  provided  shade  and  moisture 
can  be  secured.  You  will  find  it  convenient,  however, 
to  use  some  fairly  good  loam  and  peat,  mixed  in  equal 
proportions,  for  filling  the  pockets  when  planting. 
Peat  or  leaf-soil  would  assist  in  retaining  moisture, 
and  keeping  the  soil  cool  about  the  roots.  For  the 
smaller  kinds  a  good  proportion  of  peat  may  be  used, 
and  specially  sheltered  positions  selected.  Shade  from 
the  sun  and  shelter,  from  winds  are  best  secured 
by  planting  trees  and  shrubs.  The  Black  Poplar 
(Populus  nigra),  or  the  erect  growing  Lombardy 
Poplar  (P.  nigra  pyramidalis),  would  make  rapid 
growth,  and  shade  the  Ferns  until  slower  growing  and 
more  choice  kinds,  such  as  Hollies,  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana,  or  Thuja  gigantea,  are  tall  enough  for  the 
purpose,  when  the  Poplars  may  be  cut  down.  Any  of 
the  deciduous  trees  mostly  may  be  used  according  to 
fancy  or  convenience,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ash  and 
Elm,  whose  roots  would  soor  impoverish  the  soil. 

In  the  absence  of  a  nat'  ,ral  stream,  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  get  a  supply  of  ater  from  the  main,  with  a 
stand-pipe,  to  which  a  hose  might  be  connected.  A 
large  rockery  could  be  given  a  thorough  drenching  in  a 
short  time  by  this  means.  An  open  cemented  tank 
might  be  made  a  useful  adjunct  in  a  fernery.  This 
should  be  supplied  with  clear  water,  and  always  kept 
clean  for  appearance  sake.  Besides  offering  a  ready 
means  of  obtaining  water  for  supplying  the  Ferns,  it 
might  also  be  utilised  for  the  culture  of  Water  Lilies, 
Cape  Pondweeds,  and  other  ornamental  aquatics.  In 
short,  a  ready  supply  of  water  is  almost  indispensable 
in  a  fernery — at  least,  until  the  Ferns  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  such  a  dry  district  as  yours.  A  good  watering 
should  be  given  daily  in  the  afternoon  during  the  first 
summer  at  least,  until  the  newly-planted  Ferns  get  a 
foothold.]  _ „>X<T.  . _ 

EARLY  PEAS. 

Amongst  vegetables,  Peas,  without  doubt,  hold  the 
first  position  in  the  estimation  of  all  ;  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  likes  and  dislikes  with  regard  to  all  other 
vegetables,  but  I  never  heard  of  but  one  or  two  who 
expressed  a  dislike  for  this  delicious  vegetable.  A  dish 
of  good  Peas  seldom  comes  amiss,  and  to  obtain  them 
as  early  as  possible  is  a  great  consideration  with  the 
gardener,  as  the  first  dish  of  the  season  is  always  a 
matter  of  interest.  In  order  to  secure  this  desirable 
object,  each  has  his  favourite  method  of  practice.  I 
have  mine,  and  as  I  have  followed  it  out  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  have  never  yet  failed  to  secure  a  good 


crop,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  give  a  short  de¬ 
scription  of  my  method  of  procedure,  not  that  it  has 
the  merit  of  anything  new  or  novel  about  it,  but 
because  I  know  from  experience  and  results  obtained, 
that  it  is  good. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  fresh  turf  from 
the  pasture  is  cut  into  strips  about  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  long, 
4  ins,  wide,  and  4  ins.  deep,  sufficient  to  plant  about 
twenty  rows  across  a  south  border  ;  these  are  placed  in 
shallow  boxes,  grass  downwards,  and  grooves  are 
scraped  out  along  each  piece  to  hold  a  sufficient 
number  of  Peas  to  make  a  good  row  eventually,  and  a 
quantity  of  fine  light  soil  is  then  spread  over  the  whole. 
They  are  then  placed  in  a  warm  vinery,  where  they 
quickly  germinate.  In  about  a  week  or  so  they  grow 
about  2  ins.  high,  and  are  removed  to  a  cold  frame  and 
gradually  hardened  off.  The  day  for  planting  out  on 
the  border  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  weather, 
but  as  it  is  so  necessary  that  they  should  be  planted 
out  before  the  roots  run  together  in  one  mass,  the  first 
fine  day  is  taken  advantage  of.  This  year  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  the  Peas  no  higher  than 
when  they  came  out  of  the  vinery — perhaps  a  little  early, 
but  the  roots  came  out  so  intact  that  not  one  had 
encroached  upon  its  neighbour’s  turf.  The  weather  was 
very  fine,  and  therefore  I  did  it,  for  when  done  in  this 
way  and  at  this  stage  of  growth,  they  do  not  miss  the 
shift,  but  appear  quite  at  home  at  once. 

In  planting  out,  the  rows  are  3  ft.  apart,  drills  are 
dug  across  the  border,  the  young,  plants  with  the  lumps 
of  turf  are  laid  along,  and  the  soil  firmly  pressed  to  the 
roots.  The  whole  are  earthed  up  close  to  the  top  of  the 
plants,  and  at  once  staked  with  sticks  high  enough  to 
carry  the  crop.  A  good  quantity  of  Laurel  branches 
are  cut  about  2  ft.  long,  and  thickly  placed  along  each 
side  of  the  row,  where  they  remain  undisturbed  about 
a  fortnight,  when,  if  the  weather  is  suitable,  the 
Laurel  boughs  are  removed  on  the  side  which  will 
admit  the  most  sun  to  the  rows,  and  if  severe  frosts 
are  expected  they  can  be  replaced  at  night.  I  have 
not  yet  removed  the  Laurels  from  the  other  side.  The 
plants  are  now  growing  luxuriantly,  and  are  at  the 
present  time  (March  17th)  fully  6  ins.  high  ;  they  were 
out  during  the  severe  weather  we  lately  experienced 
and  did  not  appear  to  receive  any  check  whatever. 
The  birds  attacked  one  row,  which  was  soon  noticed, 
and  before  much  mischief  was  done  a  dash  of  paraffin 
was  mixed  in  a  large  can  of  water,  which  was  syringed 
over  the  whole  and  stopped  these  gentlemen.  — Alfred 
Gaut.  _ _ 

DUNEDIN,  STREATHAM  HILL. 

By  the  judicious  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  a  garden  of 
restricted  area  even  in  towns  may  be  made  to  appear  of 
considerable  size.  The  main  body  of  the  garden  behind 
the  house  at  Dunedin,  the  residence  of  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
Esq.,  is  laid  out  in  grass  with  some  tall  trees  on  either 
side,  also  some  banks  of  Rhododendrons  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
high,  beds  of  roses  and  of  other  subjects.  Two 
Araucarias  measure  about  35  ft.  high,  while  Cedars  and 
deciduous  Cypresses  form  fine  specimens  about  40  ft.  high. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  pleasure  grounds  are  situated 
the  hothouses,  devoted  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Orchids  are  favourites,  and  receive  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention.  In  the  Cattleya  house  C.  Triame 
and  G.  citrina,  the  latter  suspended  on  blocks,  are 
flowering.  On  a  side  shelf  we  noted  a  fine  piece  of 
Trichopilia  suavis  with  seven  spikes  of  large  white 
flowers,  conspicuously  marbled  with  rose  all  over  the 
lip.  Lselia  harpophylla  is  a  great  favourite  here,  on 
account  of  its  rich  colour.  Amongst  Oncidiums  were 
0.  pubes  and  0.  sarcodes,  the  latter  having  a  scape 
about  4  ft.  long.  Phalajnopsids  are  all  grown  in  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof,  including  healthy  pieces  of  P. 
amabilis,  P.  Schilleriana,  P.  Stuartiana  and  P.  grandi- 
flora.  Beneath  them  were  healthy  masses  of  Eucharis  and 
Pancratium  in  No.  1  pots,  where  they  have  been  for  the 
last  three  years. 

The  Odontoglossum  house  contained  the  largest 
amount  of  bloom.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  large 
quantities  of  flowers  from  all  the  houses  are  continually 
being  cut  for  indoor  decoration  and  other  purposes. 
Most  of  the  popular  kinds  are  grown,  including  0. 
crispum,  0.  Rossii  majus,  0.  cirrhosum,  0.  sceptrum, 
0.  triumphans,  0.  luteo-purpureum,  0.  maculatum, 
and  0.  (Erstedii  majus.  Of  O.  crispum,  there  are  fine 
forms,  deeply  tinted  with  rose.  A  fine  variety  of  0.  c. 
Andersonianum  was  noticeable  on  account  of  the  depth 
of  the  ground  colour,  and  the  large  chocolate-red 
blotches  on  the  broad  sepals  and  petals.  Masdevallia 
Chimrera,  still  in  bloom,  has  been  flowering  in  succession 
all  through  the  winter.  Oncidium  cucullatum  gigan- 
teum  was  very  conspicuous,  on  account  of  its  large, 


richly  spotted  lip  and  deep  chocolate-brown  sepals  and 
petals.  Beautifully  spotted  was  also  the  lip  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri.  Sophronitis  grandiflora  was  suspended  in 
small  pans  close  to  the  glass,  and  were  still  showing 
bloom,  although  a  short  time  ago  the  plants  were 
carrying  twelve  and  thirteen  flowers  each. 

In  other  houses,  collections  of  stove  plants  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  are  grown,  also  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, set  with  bloom  or  flowering. 
There  were  healthy  batches  of  Lilium  candidum,  L. 
Harrisii,  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  high,  Richardia  africana,  .3|  ft., 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.  A  pleasing  bit  of  rockwork 
occupies  the  fernery,  and  is  built  of  Derbyshire  tufa. 
At  the  base  is  a  winding  stream  of  clear  water,  fed  by 
several  jets  trickling  down  from  above.  The  Ferns 
occupy  pockets  and  ledges  of  overhanging  rock. 
Amongst  them  were  pieces  of  Todea  superba,  Cibotium 
spectabile,  Davallia  platyphylla,  Dicksonia  Smithii, 
Adiantum  formosum,  A.  trapeziforme  Sancta  Cathe- 
rinese,  and  others.  The  conservatory  was  also  laid 
out  with  rockwork,  the  rocks  being  much  lower, 
but  run  out  into  bold  prominences  with  Ferns  planted 
between,  as  well  as  Palms  in  pots.  Here  again  water 
was  a  prominent  feature,  the  lower  basin  being  supplied 
by  a  dripping  rock,  a  fountain,  and  from  other  sources. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  flowering  plants  are 
grown  ;  and  climbers,  including  Lapagerias,  cover  the 
roof. 

The  kitchen  garden  for  the  culture  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  occupies  a  separate  enclosure,  and  on  the 
borders  the  C'hionodoxa  Lucilire  in  great  quantity  was 
quite  gay.  Besides  his  ordinary  work  Mr.  Jones  has 
to  attend  to  the  testing  of  various  seeds  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity.  Dunedin  is  within  44  miles  of 
Charing  Cross,  and  therefore  gets  its  due  share  of  fog 
and  smoke,  notwithstanding  which  everything  is  in  a 
clean  and  healthy  condition. 

- - 

PTERIS  CRETICA  MAYII. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  variety, 
recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  the  cultivator,  are 
twofold.  It  is  finely  crested  and  very  distinctly 
variegated.  It  may  be  in  place  here  to  state  that  there 
are  three  different  variegated  forms  of  the  species — 
namely,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata,  P.  c.  albo-lineata 
cristata,  and  P.  c.  Mayii,  the  subject  under  notice,  and 
the  best  of  the  three  when  properly  grown.  The  lower 
fronds  are  short  and  drooping,  while  later  produced 
ones  assume  an  ascending  or  semi-erect  habit,  with  the 
upper  portion  gracefully  arching.  All  the  pinnae,  as  a 
rule,  are  more  or  less  crested,  and  of  a  bright  green, 
with  a  distinct  and  broad  silvery  grey  band  down  the 
centre  of  each.  To  obtain  the  best  results  the  plant 
should  be  grown  in  a  moderately  warm,  moist  atmos¬ 
phere,  giving  it  plenty  of  room  to  develop  properly, 
and  full  exposure  to  light.  Heat  and  moisture  are 
highly  conducive  to  the  clearness  of  the  variegation. 
Crowding  and  shading  are  too  often  permitted  to 
spoil  Ferns  in  private  establishments. 

- ►>$<- - 

A  KENTISH  G-ARDEN. 

Situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town  of  Ashford, 
Kent,  is  the  residence  of  Dr.  Wilkes,  who  a  few  years 
ago  took  to  Orchid  growing,  and  by  judicious  purchases 
from  time  to  time,  has  now  got  a  nice  collection 
together.  In  the  management  of  his  collection,  Dr. 
Wilkes  is  ably  assisted  by  his  gardener,  Mr.  Tabor,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  master  and  servant  working  so 
cordially  in  harmony.  When  I  called  a  few  days  ago 
the  following  were  in  flower  Cattleya  Triame,  C. 
citrina,  several  Calanthes,  their  graceful  spikes  being 
very  attractive  ;  Catasetum  Bungerothii,  Cypripedium 
venustum  pardinum,  C.  Harrisianum,  C.  calurum, 
&c.  ;  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Dendrobium  Jamesia- 
num,  D.  crassinode  Barberianum,  D.  Findleyanum, 
D.  Devonianum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  nobile,  D.  luteolum, 
all  nicely  flowered  ;  the  curious  Epidendrum  Wallisii, 
Lycaste  plana,  a  nice  variety,  well  flowered ;  the 
bright-coloured  Lcelia  harpophylla,  Miltonia  cuneata, 
Oncidium  papilio,  0.  p.  Kramerianum,  fine  varieties  ; 
Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus,  0.  Cervantesii,  0.  asper- 
sum,  0.  maculatum,  0.  Harryanum,  0.  pulchellum,  . 

O.  (Erstedii  majus,  Oncidium  ampliatum,  two  grand 
spikes ;  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Phaius  grandiflorus. 
Phalrenopsids  do  well  here,  and  suspended  from  the  roof 
in  a  large  stove  they  seem  to  be  quite  at  home. 

P.  Schilleriana  was  flowering  magnificently,  with  good 
branching  spikes  of  between  forty  and  fifty  blooms. 
P.  Luddemanniana  was  also  in  flower.  Amongst 
Vandas,  a  grand  plant  of  V.  tricolor  insignis  was  in 
full  beauty.  These  are  only  a  few  amongst  many  in 
this  young  but  thriving  collection. 
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The  greenhouse  was  also  very  gay  with  Hyacinths 
and  other  spring  bulbs,  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  green¬ 
house  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c.  The  stove  contains 
many  good  examples  of  plant  cultivation,  such  as 
specimen  Crotons,  Draccenas,  Palms,  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  foliage  plants.  Some  grand  pots  of  Eucharis 
amazonica  were  very  conspicuous  ;  these  are  done  well 
here.  A  case  devoted  to  filmy  Ferns  contained  nice 
specimens  of  Todea  superba,  T.  Wilkesiana,  T.  pellucida, 
and  Hymenophyllum  radicans  and  H.  demissum,  all 
doing  equally  well,  and  seemingly  enjoying  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  receive  from  Mr.  Tabor. — liusticus. 


rARDENING  MISCELLANY. 


Conserving'  Heat  in  Glasshouses. 
With  a  coal  famine  staring  us  in  the  face,  gardeners 
should  pay  strict  attention  to  the  important  matter  of 
conserving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  natural  warmth 
obtained  from  sun-heat,  in  their  plant  and  fruit  houses, 
and  also  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  heat-producing 
materials  under  their  care.  Dampers,  draught  doors 
and  ventilators  should  alike  be  closely  regulated  to  save 
tuel  on  the  one  hand,  and  keep  heat  in  the  houses  on 
the  other.  Happily  for  us  gardeners  the  sun  is  daily 
gaining  in  power,  and  by  practising  strict  economy  we 
shall  be  able  to  pull  through,  but  unfortunately  the 
sun  heat,  so  precious  to  us,  will  not  drive  the  mills  too. 
I  do  not  know  how  gardeners  in  non-coal-producing 
centres  will  fare,  but  the  outlook  here  this  Monday 
morning,  so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  is  as  black 
as  the  coal  itself.  There  has  been  nothing  to  equal  it 
since  the  Franco-German  War.  Let  us  hope  that 
before  the  week  is  out,  the  famine  may  be  averted  by 
mutual  concessions  on  all  sides. —  West  Riding. 

The  Prizes  for  Vegetables  at  the  Reading 
Show. 

I  HAVE  received  a  notice  respecting  the  prizes  for 
vegetables,  offered  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  at  the  August 
exhibition  of  the  Reading  Horticultural  Society,  and 
would  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  thereon.  The 
departure  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton  is  a  new  one, 
but  in  my  opinion  is  not  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
best  samples  that  can  be  grown.  They  offer  six  prizes 
for  a  collection,  “number  of  varieties  unlimited,” 
which  means  that  the  awards  will  go  to  those  near  at 
hand,  who  can  stage  fifty  or  more  dishes,  no  matter 
how  inferior  the  produce  ;  and  the  men  living  farther 
off,  who  can  only  stage,  say  from  twenty  to  thirty 
dishes,  though  of  the  best  quality,  will  stand  no  chance 
whatever.  Had  they  confined  the  number  of  dishes  to 
twenty  or  thirty,  many  growers  I  feel  sure  would  have 
competed,  who  will  now  have  to  stand  aside.  Is  it  too 
late  to  hope  for  any  alteration  in  this  direction  ?  I  am 
sure,  if  a  reasonable  limit  were  put  upon  the  number  of 
dishes  to  be  shown,  and  the  stipulation  for  their  own 
varieties  were  restricted  to,  say  a  dozen,  there  would 
be  more  competitors  than  they  can  now  expect,  and  a 
much  finer  display  of  produce. — One  who  ivould  like  to 
Show. 

Rhododendron  arboreum  nilagericum. 
This  fine  variety  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  species 
under  the  name  of  R.  nilagericum  ;  but  it  is  merely  a 
geographical  form  of  the  Himalayan  R.  arboreum.  The 
leaves  are  ample  and  oblong  or  elliptic,  leathery  and 
densely  clothed  beneath  with  a  rust-coloured  tomentum, 
quite  distinct  from  the  more  common  typical  form, 
which  has  the  leaves  of  a  silvery  white  beneath.  The 
flowers  of  the  form  inhabiting  the  Neilgherrieshas  large 
blooms  with  undulated,  slightly  bilobed  segments  of  a 
beautiful  pink,  intensified  to  rose  towards  the  margin, 
and  more  or  less  spotted  with  purple  internally.  A 
large  bush  of  it  is  a  fine  sight  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
bloom  produced.  Almost  every  shoot  terminates  in  a 
short,  flattened,  umbel-Hke  raceme,  forming  a  huge  truss 
of  bloom.  A  beautiful  specimen  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 

Carex  baccans. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  species  of 
Carex,  natives  of  this  and  other  countries,  chiefly  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  few  are  of  any  horticultural 
value.  C.  pendula  is  a  handsome  sedge  for  the  margins 
of  ponds,  rivers,  and  pieces  of  ornamental  water,  and 
some  few  have  variegated  leaves  ;  but  C.  baccans  is 
chiefly  notable  for  its  remarkable  fruit.  The  latter  is 
produced  in  elongated  panicles,  the  branches  of  which 
are  subtended  by  long  bracts,  and  the  flask-shaped 


bodies  enclosing  the  true  fruits  are  of  a  deep  coral-red 
colour,  sometimes  deep  shining  purple.  These,  although 
individually  small,  become  conspicuous  by  their  great 
number.  The  species  is  a  native  of  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  regions  of  the  Himalayas,  but  may  be  grown  in 
a  moderately  warm  greenhouse,  as  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew,  where  it  is  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high. 

A  Scarlet  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnation. 

The  original  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  as  is  well  known 
has  large,  very  double  flesh-coloured  flowers,  broad 
glaucous  foliage,  and  a  compact  habit.  It  was  raised 
about  thirty  years  ago  by  a  gardener  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  who  offered  it  to  M.  Dubos,  a  florist  at  Pierrefitej 
near  St.  Denis.  M.  Dubos  refused  it  because  it  was 
defective,  and  for  the  preservation  and  dissemination 
of  this  grand  Carnation  to  the  horticultural  world  we 
are  indebted  to  Louis  Van  Houtte,  who  acquired  it  from 
the  raiser.  Recently  a  pink  variety  has  been  put  into 
commerce,  and  now  the  reddish  scarlet  variety  under 
notice  is  becoming  distributed  in  this  country.  It  is  of 
Continental  origin,  and  has  been  named  Madame  Arthur 
"Warocque,  under  which  name  we  noticed  it  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  at  Forest  Hill. 
The  leaves  are  broad  and  glaucous,  and  the  habit  dwarf, 
like  the  type.  The  flowers  are  large,  reddish  scarlet, 
sometimes  fading  to  rose  at  the  base  of  the  petals  during 
winter  ;  but  when  light  increases,  this  latter  defect  will 
in  all  probability  disappear.  A  grateful  perfume  is  also 
given  off  by  the  flowers.  Owing  to  its  dwarf,  compact 
and  branching  habit  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
culture,  and  also  forces  well. 

Anthurium  margaritacemn. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  is 
the  most  valuable  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view. 
The  short  spadix  is  covered  with  small  globular  berries, 
which,  when  mature,  are  of  a  pearly  white,  with  a 
small  black  speck  at  the  top,  caused  by  the  remains  of 
the  stigma.  The  spathe  is  small,  green,  and  of  no 
decorative  value  whatever.  The  leathery  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  and  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  A. 
Scherzerianum,  but  much  smaller,  as,  indeed,  is  the 
whole  plant.  It  would  therefore  occupy  but  little  space 
in  a  stove,  and  prove  interesting  as  well  as  pretty  if 
well  furnished  with  fruit.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  stove 
at  Kew,  and  is  a  native  of  Tropical  Africa. 

Plant  Protectors. 

I  have  found  the  shelters  of  which  I  wrote  to  you  on 
October  22nd,  1887  (p.  124),  and  again  on  December 
14th,  1889  (p.  235),  so  very  useful  in  the  sudden 
great  changes  of  weather  to  which  we  have  been  lately 
exposed,  that  I  will  ask  you  to  find  room  for  another 
short  notice.  The  osier  coops  which  we  first  used, 
though  protected  by  the  green  scrim,  cannot,  I  find, 
last  many  years  ;  we  have,  therefore,  had  frames  made 
of  galvanized-iron  wire.  These  are  quite  light  to  carry, 
and  can  be  made  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  round  hen 
coop,  at  about  ‘Is.  each,  and  in  sets  of  four,  1  ft.  high 
and  12,  13,  14,  and  15  ins.  across,  at  about  9 d.  each 
shelter.  So  far  we  have  only  had  the  coop  size  in  use, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  the  smaller  sizes  will  be  sufficient 
to  protect  small  plants  in  flower  from  frost  and  rough 
weather.  Cyclamen  Atkinsii  has  been  for  some  time 
in  great  beauty  with  us,  also  many  of  the  species  of 
Crocus  and  other  spring  flowers.  The  thermometer  in 
a  little  house  in  Wisley  Wood,  fell  to  8°  the  shelters 
have,  therefore,  been  well  tried.  They  would  also  be  of 
service  if  placed  over  newly  moved  plants,  and  to  shade 
flowers. — George  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge 
Heath.  _ 

Primroses,  Lord  Randolph  and  Mrs. 

Langtry. 

The  flowers  of  the  new  variety,  Lord  Randolph,  may  be 
described  as  hose-in-hose,  but  the  calyx  is  much  smaller 
than  the  corolla,  and  only  partly  coloured.  The  corolla, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  the  nearest  approach  to 
scarlet  which  we  yet  have  in  the  varieties  of  the 
common  Primrose.  The  segments  of  the  corolla  are 
broadly  obreniform  and  overlapping,  while  the  five- 
lobed  eye  is  of  a  golden  yellow.  The  flowers  of  Mrs. 
Langtry  are  of  a  soft  pure  rose,  with  a  white  speck  at 
the  tip  of  each  segment.  The  five-lobed  eye  is  golden 
yellow  surrounded  by  a  narrow  white  line.  So  flori- 
ferous  is  the  plant,  and  so  pleasing  the  colour,  that  it 
elicited  a  great  amount  of  admiration  from  visitors  to 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  where  both  varieties  were  shown 
on  the  12th  and  13th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Richard  Dean, 
Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing.  First  Class  Certificates  were 
awarded  to  both. 


The  Cockpit  Apple. 

Is  this  favourite  Yorkshire  Apple  grown  under  any 
other  name  ?  I  never  see  it  mentioned  in  catalogues  or 
in  the  papers,  and  presume  it  is  gradually  beiDg  edged 
out  of  existence  by  other  varieties.  I  have  often  seen 
fine  crops  of  it,  equalling  the  old  Hawthomden,  and, 
like  that  sort,  the  trees  of  it  never  attain  a  great  size, 
but  assume  a  pendulous  habit  through  the  branches 
being  so  often  weighted  down  with  fruits.  The  flesh 
of  the  Cockpit  is  not  of  good  quality,  and  that  may 
account  for  its  dying  out. — B.  L.  [We  have  never  seen 
it  out  of  Yorkshire,  and  should  not  consider  it  worth 
growing  now. — Ed.] 

Anthurium  splendidum. 

Accohding  to  early  experiences,  this  plant  proved 
very  difficult  to  cultivate  with  any  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction.  Possibly  in  the  near  future  it  may  prove  as 
tractable  as  other  subjects  that  originally  proved 
equally  difficult  to  grow.  The  leaves  have  a  heart- 
shaped  lamina  suspended  from  the  petiole  much  in  the 
same  way  as  other  large-leaved  kinds,  like  A.  crystal- 
linum  and  A.  Waroqueanum.  They  are  strongly  rugose 
all  over  the  surface,  that  is,  presenting  a  blistered 
appearance,  deep  velvety  green  along  the  course  of  the 
veins,  and  paler  on  the  blistered  parts.  The  young 
leaves  are  quite  different  in  hue,  and  very  attractive. 
They  are  of  a  delicate  buff  tint,  with  the  midrib  and 
principal  nerves  red,  while  numerous  small  pinkish 
veins  traverse  the  spaces  between  each  elevation, 
giving  the  whole  a  beautifully  delicate  appearance. 
There  are  three  fine  plants  of  it  in  a  glass  case  in  the 
stove  at  Kew,  where  the  young  leaves,  contrasting 
with  the  old,  are  much  admired  by  visitors. 

Chain  Pumps. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  letters  anent  the  chain 
pump  from  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Kipling.  They  are 
certainly  an  advance  on  the  old  suction  pumps  for 
emptying  liquid-manure  tanks.  We  have  had  one 
for  three  years,  and  only  on  Saturday  last  when  the 
stable  and  other  drains  were  flushed  as  they  usually 
are,  once  a  fortnight,  the  man  who  works  the  pump 
remarked,  that  he  wished  those  who  were  so  keen  at 
the  flushing,  had  to  do  the  pumping  afterwards  !  The 
amount  of  physical  effort  required  is  naturally  increased 
according  to  the  height  of  the  lift  ;  ours  is  18  ft.,  but 
the  man  gets  intervals  of  rest  between  each  barrel 
filled.  At  the  time  ours  was  fixed  it  was  not  much 
appreciated,  and  we  had  thoughts  of  replacing  the 
wheel  with  a  drum,  to  be  turned  by  the  engine  used 
for  chopping  and  grinding,  but  it  was  not  found 
practicable.  The  arrangements  of  our  manure  heap 
and  tank  are  very  good.  The  heap — 36  fr.  long  and 
18  ft.  wide — is  enclosed  by  a  9-in.  brick  wall,  5  ft. 
high,  and  has  a  6  ft.  gangway  down  the  centre  that  we 
can  back  a  cart  into.  The  floor  is  glazed,  with  a 
gentle  fall  to  each  side,  and  there  are  gratings  at  one 
end  on  each  side,  through  which  the  drainings  pass 
into  the  tank  below. — B .' Lockwood. 

Columnea  Kalbreyeri. 

The  leaves  of  this  singularly  curious  but  beautiful 
species  are  oblong,  sickle-shaped,  and  arranged  in  two 
ranks.  They  are  about  1  ft.  in  length  or  more,  and 
curve  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  conceal  the  flowers 
clustered  on  the  stem  beneath  them.  They  are  of  an 
intense  velvety  green  above,  and  red  beneath.  The 
sepals  are  ovate-cordate,  serrated  at  the  edges  like  the 
leaves,  of  great  size,  and  pale  yellow.  The  five-lobed 
tubular  corolla  is  also  of  great  size,  deep  yellow,  and 
were  it  not  so'  much  hidden  by  the  leaves  the  plant 
would  take  rank  as  an  ornamental  flowering  subject. 
As  it  is,  the  foliage  constitutes  the  ornamental  value  of 
the  plant.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  in  one  of  the 
stoves  at  Kew. 

Monstrous  Chinese  Primulas. 
Amongst  a  batch  of  Chinese  Primulas  at  Tower  House, 
Chiswick,  some  very  curious  freaks  occurred  on  some 
plants  of  Swanley  Red.  The  calyx  of  individual 
flowers  had  become  very  much  enlarged,  leafy,  and 
split  up  into  several  distinct  pieces,  resembling  the 
involucral  leaves  normally  subtending  a  truss  of 
flowers.  Inside  of  this  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
form  several  separate  blooms.  The  corolla  was  also 
more  or  less  torn  up  in  the  same  way,  and  imperfect 
calyxes  and  corollas  occurred  in  conjunction  or 
separately.  Sometimes  a  petal  would  appear  by  itself, 
and  resemble  a  corolla  by  having  a  long  slender  tube 
and  a  funnel-shaped  torn  lamina.  Segments  otherwise 
coloured  like  a  calyx  had  portions  coloured  bright  red, 
like  the  corolla. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Deciduous  Calanthes  will  now  require  re-potting,  and 
the  compost  in  which  they  thrive  best  generally, 
consists  of  good  turfy  loam,  peat  and  sand,  though  some 
growers  use  well-decayed  cow  manure  instead  of  the 
peat  with  equally  good  results.  One  bulb  in  a  48-sized 
pot,  or  three  in  a  32-sized  pot,  is  a  very  convenient 
way  of  growing  them,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
the  plants  want  a  good  position  to  secure  good  results. 
The  heat  of  the  East  India  house  just  suits  them, 
provided  they  can  have  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  or  some 
other  equally  good  position.  The  grandest  stuff  I  have 
seen  has  been  grown  in  Pine  stoves,  both  in  the  north 
and  south  of  England,  and  when  grown  in  stoves 
devoted  to  Crotons,  Anthuriums,  and  the  like,  they 
usually  give  better  results  than  when  grown  in  cooler- 
houses.  Evergreen  Calanthes,  of  which  C.  veratrifolia 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular,  will  be  benefited  by 
occasional  weak  doses  of  manure  water  when  the  spikes 
are  growing  freely. 

Any  plants  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  which  are 
showing  flower  spikes  should  now  receive  a  thorough 
soaking,  having  been  kept  dry  for  so  long  a  period  ;  the 
ball  or  basket  will  require  immersing,  without  letting 
the  water  enter  the  young  growth  from  which  the 
flower  spike  is  pushing. 

Lfelia  anceps,  L.  albida,  L.  autumnalis,  and  L. 
Gouldiana  are  now  in  a  fit  condition  for  re-basketing, 
for  I  believe  pans  or  baskets  to  be  the  best  for  them,  as 
they  are  shallow  rooting  plants  and  prefer  rambling 
over  a  raft,  basket  or  pan,  rather  than  having  all  their 
roots  covered  up  in  a  deep  pot.  Good  fibry  peat  which 
will  not  quickly  decay  should  be  used,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  plants  with  water  copiously 
later  on  in  the  season  ;  about  one  part  of  sphagnum  to 
two  parts  of  peat  will  be  suitable.  After  being  re¬ 
basketed,  they  will  require  but  little  water  for  a  week 
or  two.  A  light  dewing  over  with  the  syringe  daily  will 
be  of  great  benefit,  to  help  them  to  plump  up  the  old 
bulbs  and  make  young  roots. 

Cattleya  Eldorado,  if  grown  in  a  hothouse  with  C. 
superba,  will  now  be  on  the  move  and  may  be  re-potted 
if  necessary,  as  well  as  any  plants  of  the  lovely  Spatho- 
glottis  Kimballiana  which  have  not  produced  flower 
spikes. 

Dendrobiums  in  flower  at  this  season  are  very  much 
appreciated  when  transferred  to  cooler  houses  in  which 
to  bloom,  associated  with  spring-flowering  plants,  but 
the  grower  has  to  think  about  the  young  growth  at  the 
base  of  the  bulb,  as  well  as  the  present  effect  of  the 
plant  in  flower,  and  he  should  water  the  plants  sparingly 
while  they  are  flowering  in  cool  quarters,  and  get  them 
into  their  own  quarters  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over.  Any  plants  which  are  not  yet  pushing  flowers 
should  be  kept  dry,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  but 
not  allowed  to  shrivel.  Such  varieties  as  D.  Findley- 
anum,  D.  pulchellum,  D.  Parishii,  and  D.  Bensonias 
are  all  pretty,  but  not  generally  so  well  flowered  as 
some  others. 

The  evergreen  species,  comprising  well-known  but 
remarkably  showy  varieties,  are  now  pushing  for  flower, 
and  will  open  well  in  a  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house, 
unless  it  is  desirable  to  retard  the  plants  by  keeping 
them  dry  and  cool.  The  most  showy  varieties  are  D. 
thyrsiflorum,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  suavis- 
simum,  and  D.  chrysotoxum. 

Green-fly  is  now  becoming  troublesome  on  the 
spikes  of  Odontoglossums  as  well  as  on  the  flowers 
and  young  growths  of  Dendrobiums,  and  next  to  the 
system  of  steaming  with  the  Thanatophore  for  efficacy 
is  the  frequent  use  of  the  sponge.  Amongst  the 
insecticides,  we  like  Lemon  Oil  the  best,  as  it  kills  the 
green-fly  without  injuring  the  young  growth  or  flower. 
—  TV.  P. 

Cattleya  amethystoglossa. 

This  beautiful  Cattleya,  which  has  been  for  some  time 
flowering  in  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  the  Orchid 
Nurseries,  St.  Albans,  still  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the 
most  noble  and  beautiful  of  its  class.  When  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  the  plant  in  itself  is  a  splendid  object  to 
behold,  the  strong  and  bold  flower  growths  coming 
away  steadily  until  they  have  reached  the  height  of 
■j  ft.  or  4  ft.,  leaving  a  well-finished  stem,  bright  with 
its  silvery  sheaths  and  massive  healthy  roots.  During 
the  period  of  growth  the  plants  require  a  good  deluging 
of  water  from  time  to  time,  and  this  should  be  carefully 
applied  until  the  stems  have  thoroughly  matured  their 
tissues,  together  with  foliage  and  flower  sheaths. 
After  this  a  cooler  treatment  (55°  to  60°)  may  be  given 
the  plants,  watering  sparingly  once  a  week.  Early  in 


the  month  of  February  increase  the  temperature  to  60° 
or  70°  with  heat  and  moisture.  The  flower  spikes  will 
then  burst  into  beauty,  the  dotted  amethyst  sepals  and 
petals  being  tipped  with  the  same  hue.  After  blooming 
growth  recommences.  A  well-drained  pan  or  pot,  with 
good  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum,  are  what  they  delight 
in.  — A  methystogl ossa . 

Cattleya  Trian/e  fulgens. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  rose,  the  petals  a  shade 
darker,  large  and  recurved.  The  lip  is  also  of  great 
size,  rather  open,  with  a  dark  purple  lamina.  It  was 
shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  by  H.  B.  Mildmay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Cliffe), 
Shoreham  Place,  Sevenoaks,  and  received  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Cypripedium.  Numa. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  Cypripedium 
Lawrenceanum  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  C.  Stonei, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  plant  intermediate  between 
and  showing  the  influence  of  both  parents.  The  upper 
sepal  is  roundish,  acuminate,  and  white  striped  with 
brownish  purple.  The  petals  show  the  influence  of  C. 
Stonei  distinctly  in  being  spotted  all  over  with  black 
on  a  brownish  yellow  ground,  and  in  being  long, 
narrow,  and  drooping.  The  oblong  leaves  are  light 
green  reticulated  or  tessellated  with  a  much  darker  hue. 
Two  flowers  were  borne  on  the  scape  of  a  plant  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  11th  inst. ,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

Cattleya  chocoensis. 

A  large  healthy  specimen  of  this  rare  Cattleya  is  now 
flowering  in  the  Orchid  houses  of  H.  H.  Martain,  Esq., 
Stonleigh,  Huddersfield.  This  splendid  specimen  is 
producing  nine  flower  spikes  with  nineteen  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  with  a  blotch  of 
purple  on  the  lip.  It  is  a  great  beauty,  although  the 
flowers  do  not  fully  expand,  as  in  Cattleya  Trianse. — 
0.  T.  S. 

Odontoglossum  Rossii  aspersum. 

The  distinctness  of  this  form  of  0.  Rossii  is  at  once 
apparent,  and  the  only  other  form  with  which  it  may 
be  confused  is  O.  R.  Humeanum.  The  latter,  however, 
has  white  petals,  with  a  few  brown  blotches  at  the 
base,  and  may  therefore  be  set  aside.  That  under 
notice  has  the  sepals  nearly  covered  with  rich  brown 
blotches,  and  marked  transversely  with  narrow  yellow 
streaks  or  bands.  The  petals  are  of  a  soft  yellow,  and 
blotched  with  brown  on  the  basal  one-third  of  their 
length.  The  lip  expands  of  a  creamy  white,  but  soon 
changes  to  pure  white,  with  a  bright  yellow,  bilobed 
crest,  striped  on  the  inner  faces  with  red.  The  column  is 
pale  purple,  adding  further  to  the  wonderful  mixture 
of  colours  to  be  found  in  this  interesting,  but  at  the 
same  time,  very  ornamental  variety.  We  noted  a 
specimen  of  it  bearing  three  flowers  on  a  scape  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  It 
was  grown  in  a  pot  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a 
cool  house. 

Cypripedium  cardinale,  Vanner's  var. 

This  is  the  product  of  Cypripedium  Sedeni  candidulum, 
itself  a  hybrid,  and  C.  Schlimii.  The  upper  sepal  is 
blush,  ani  the  ovate-oblong  blunt  petals  are  similar, 
with  a  broad  patch  of  red  hairs  at  the  base.  The  lip  is 
inflated  and  rounded  as  in  all  others  of  this  class, 
pubescent,  and  deep  red.  It  was  exhibited  by  W. 
Vanner,  Esq.,  Camden  Wood,  Chislehurst,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  ult.,  when 
an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Cypripedium  Schomburgkianum. 

This  is  something  after  the  style  of  C.  caricinum. 
The  linear-lanceolate  leaves  are  of  a  deep  shining  green  ; 
the  scape  is  brown  and  pubescent  ;  the  sepals  are  pale 
and  pubescent  externally,  the  lower  one  being  ovate 
and  the  upper  lanceolate.  The  narrow  pendent  petals 
are  also  pale  and  stained  with  rose  ;  the  lip  is  yellow, 
spotted  with  green  and  brown  on  the  sides  of  the 
opening  of  the  pouch,  while  the  infolded  lobes  are 
white.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  to  a 
specimen  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the 
11th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Cattleya  Trian/e  marginata. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  of  the  usual 
light  hue  prevalent  in  most  of  the  forms  of  the  species. 
The  main  feature  of  distinction  and  attraction  is 
centred  in  the  lip,  the  lamina  of  which  is  a  rich  dark 
purple,  while  the  beautifully  crisped  margin  is  white. 

A  large  white  blotch,  in  the  throat  tinted  with  yellow, 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower  by  contrast 
with  the  other  bright  colours.  A  specimen  was  shown 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  11th  inst.  by  Messrs.  J.  Laiug 
&  Sans,  Forest  Hill,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
received  for  it. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Allamandas,  Stepiianotis,  &c. — Now  that  the  young 
growths  of  these  are  proceeding  rapidly,  they  should 
receive  some  attention  in  the  matter  of  training,  to 
prevent  them  from  forming  a  labyrinthic  mass,  ob¬ 
structing  the  light  from  the  subjects  grown  beneath 
them  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Tacsonias.  — Many  climbers,  including  the  Tacsonias, 
are  particularly  liable  to  become  infested  rvith  scale, 
and  owing  to  the  quantity  of  branches  produced  during 
summer,  it  then  becomes  almost  impossible  to  deal  with 
the  enemy.  Before  further  growth  is  made,  a  good 
plan  would  be  to  give  the  plants  a  good  syringing  with 
Nicotine  Soap,  so  as  to  wet  the  whole  of  the  bark 
thoroughly. 

Stove  Temperature. — The  night  temperature 
should  now  be  kept  at  70°,  unless  tho  weather  prove 
very  cold,  when  it  may  be  allowed  to  drop  to  65°.  During 
the  day  a  rise  of  10°  may  be  allowed.  Close  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  no  harm  will  result  if  the  temperature 
rises  to  85°  or  90°  by  sun  heat,  provided  all  available 
surfaces  are  well  damped  down. 

Camellias. — Where  pruning  or  cutting  back  is 
necessary  to  restrict  the  size  of  old  plants  or  bring  them 
as  well  as  young  ones  into  shape,  this  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fall,  so  that  growth  may  proceed 
without  check.  It  is  well  known  that  Camellias  com¬ 
mence  growing  soon  after  the  flowering  period,  and  if 
allowed  to  start  before  cutting  back  is  accomplished,  it 
takes  the  plants  a  long  time  to  regain  lost  ground. 

Re-potting  Camellias. — The  present  is  the  best 
time  to  accomplish  this  operation  where  necessary, 
because  growth  is  about  to  commence,  and  the  roots 
soon  become  established  in  the  fresh  soil.  Some 
growers  still  use  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat  for 
Camellias  ;  but  nothing  can  beat  good,  fibrous  yellow 
loam  for  lasting  properties  and  the  production  of  a 
large  amount  of  bloom. 

Cinerarias. — The  main  batch  of  Cinerarias,  gener¬ 
ally  consisting  of  large  specimens,  are  now  commencing 
to  flower,  and  to  favour  the  even  development  of  the 
plant  the  stems  should  be  tied  out  evenly.  With 
dwarf  plants  this  will  hardly  be  necessary,  provided 
the  trusses  of  bloom  are  assisted  to  get  clear  of  the 
foliage.  Assist  with  liquid  manure  at  every  second 
watering. 

Chinese  Primulas.— Plants,  the  flowers  of  which 
have  been  artificially  fertilised  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  seed,  should  be  stood  in  a  light,  airy  position 
near  the  glass,  where  they  will  have  an  abundance  of 
light. 

Petunias.  — -  The  single  and  striped  kinds,  now 
becoming  more  largely  used  for  bedding  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  the  decoration  of  vases  and  window  boxes 
out  of  doors,  should  be  sown  at  once,  if  the  operation 
has  not  been  accomplished.  Seeds  of  doubb  kinds  for 
indoor  cultivation  may  also  be  sown,  and  cittings  of 
old  plants  of  choice  varieties  taken  off  and  loited. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants,  in  many  cases,  are  now 
commencing  to  push  their  buds  ;  they  should  therefore 
be  re-potted  without  delay.  Remove  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  soil,  so  that  as  much  of  the  new  compost  as 
possible  may  be  got  into  the  clean  pots.  A  light  rich 
compost,  with  ample  drainage,  so  that  large  quantities 
of  water  may  be  given  during  full  growth,  is  most 
suited  to  the  well-being  of  this  class  of  plants. 

Early  Vinery.— From  68°  to  70°  will  still  be  high 
enough  night  temperature,  increasing  it  to  S0°  early  in 
the  day.  Ventilate  gradually  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
day,  and  close  before  the  sun  loses  power  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  damping  down  and  syringing  freely.  Should  red- 
spider  get  a  footing,  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with 
sulphur  at  closing  time. 

Strawberries. — During  the  ripening  period  the 
fruit  will  be  much  better  flavoured  if  the  temperature  is 
somewhat  lowered,  and  more  ventilation  given. 

Figs. — As  the  fruit  in  the  early  house  commences  to 
ripen,  syringing  should  be  discontinued,  and  a  smaller 
amount  of  water  at  the  roots  given.  This  will  lessen 
the  tendency  of  the  fruit  to  crack,  and  the  fruits  will 
be  all  the  better  flavoured  for  it.  In  order  to  keep 
down  red-spider,  syringing  should  be  kept  up,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  state  of  the  fruit  requires  a  dry 
atmosphere. 

Cauliflower. — Plants  newly  put  out  from  reserved 
frames  should  be  sheltered  by  means  of  Spruce  or  other 
evergreen  branches  during  the  prevalence  of  cold  east 
winds  or  driving  winds  and  rain. 

Peaches  and  Apricots.  —The  lengthening  days  are 
now  tolling  upon  trees  trained  against  the  open  wall. 

It  will  therefore  be  wise  to  provide  a  means  of  pro¬ 
tection  iu  case  of  late  spring  frosts.  Two  or  three  folds 
of  old  herring  netting  would  keep  off  a  great  deal  of 
frost,  yet  require  no  removal  during  the  day. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

To  save  time,  as  far  as  possible,  correspondents  are 
specially  requested  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  ;  to  write  their  questions  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  consistent  with  clearness  ;  and  where  two  or 
more  questions  are  asked  on  widely  different  subjects, 
to  be  good  enough  to  put  them  on  separate  pieces  of 
paper.  _ 

Bedding-  Design.— B.  :  The  arrangement  you  suggest  would 
look  very  well,  but  in  the  ease  of  5  we  should  prefer  the  small 
circles  of  Sempervivum  arachnoideum  without  the  edging  of 
Golden  Feather,  which  would  he  too  overpowering.  Four  small 
dot  plants  and  a  larger  one  in  the  centre  would  be  a  great 
improvement. 

Cinerarias.— IF.  C.  U. :  The  French  strain  of  Cinerarias  you 
are  growing  is,  from  a  purely  decorative  point  of  view,  an 
exceedingly  good  one,  the  blooms  being  large,  and  richly  coloured. 
Judging  them,  however,  as  florists’  flowers  they  are  much  wanting 
in  form,  in  which  respect  they  are  not  comparable  with  James’s 
and  some  other  strains. 

Dendrobidm  Waudianum.— T.  P.  :  A  good  ordinary  variety. 

Names  of  Plants.-/.  Hay :  Cttlogyne  flaccida.  J.Prewctt: 
Dendrobium  erepidatum.  T.  IF.  :  1,  Fuchsia  proeumbens  ;  2, 
Primula  verticillata  sinensis  ;■  3,  Chrysanthemum  fruteseens 
var.  ;  4,  Begonia  manicata ;  5,  Adiantum  cuneatum  Pacottii ; 
0,  Asplemum  bulbiferum  Fabianum.  ■/.  E.  G.  :  1,  Abutilon 
megapotamieum  rariegatum  ;  2,  Acalypha  tricolor. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  —Hortus:  This  is  a  powerful  and  quick¬ 
acting  manure,  and  requires  applying  with  great  care  and  in  small 
quantities  to  all  plants  grown  in  pots  on  account  of  its  quick 
action.  You  may  safely  apply  a  small  quantity  occasionally  to 
Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  when  they  are  in  strong  growth,  but 
we  should  not  recommend  its  application  to  Tomatos,  because  it 
would  encourage  too  great  a  development  of  foliage.  Ordinary 
liquid  manure  sparingly  applied  would  be  much  better. 

Primula  obconica.  —  Primula,  :  It  was  introduced  from 
Central  China,  in  1SS2,  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  was  first 
sent  out  under  the  name  of  P.  poculiformis. 

Communications  Received.— B.  L.— J.  L.— S.  &  S.— J.  G.— 
p._E.  H.  C.— W.  0.— M.  HcL.-B.  S.  W,— J.  P.— Visitor. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  23T,  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C.-New 
and  Beautiful  Chrysanthemums. 

H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane, Upper  Edmonton. — Ferns  and  Fine- 
foliaged  Plants. 

Mas  Degen,  Kostritz,  Reuss-Thuringen,  Deutschland  (Ger¬ 
many) —Catalogue  of  Dahlias,  Roses  and  Gladioli. 

B.  L.  Coleman,  Sandwich,  Kent.  —  Catalogue  of  New  and 
Select  Farm  Seeds. 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford. -Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle.— Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. 

W.  H.  Hudson,  Tottenham,  London.— Japanese  Lilies,  Iris, 
and  other  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Roots. 

r.  b.  Laird  &  Sons,  17,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 
—Choice  Florists’  Flowers  of  all  kinds. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  73,  Nethergate,  Dundee— Genuine 
Farm  Seeds. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough.— Spring  Catalogue 
of  Soft- wooded  and  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Agriculturvl  and  Horticultural  Association,  3,  Agar 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.— Reliable  Farm  Seeds. 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  \7th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditeh,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  supplies  of  medium 
quality  English  Red  are  much  in  excess  of  demand, 
and  prices  continue  in  buyer’s  favour.  White  Clover, 
Alsike,  and  Trefoil  steady.  Timothy  has  advanced  2s. 
per  cwt.  Italian  Rye  Grasses  are  in  brisk  request,  and 
heavy  Perennial  is  dearer.  Rape  Seed  scarce  and 

commands  higher  price. 

- - — 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


March  19  th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices, 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 

Asparagus _ per  100  8  0  15  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  . . .  .per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  GO 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6 

Cucumbers  ....  each  06  10 
-  -  3  I 


s.d. 

Herbs  ....per  hunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6 
Parsley ....  per  hunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Smallsaladingipunnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  9 

Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 


s.d. 
0  4 


1  0 


Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 
Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 

Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  . . .  .per  dozenlS  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies,  .per  doz.  9  0  IS  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 

—  Cavendishii,  doz.  IS  0  60  0 

—  ventricosa..  doz.  18  0  30  0 
Cineraria.,  per  dozen  8  0  12  0 
Dielytra.... per  doz.  12  0 

Roots  for  Bedding 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Evergreens, invar., doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var., perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Genesta. .  ..per  dozen  8  0  12  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  6  0  9  0 
Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0 

Primula  _ perdoz.  4  0 

Roses . perdoz.  18  0 

Spiraea] _ perdoz.  12  0 

Tulips. . 12  pots  6  0 

now  coming  in,- 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  18  0  —St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0  Strawberries. .  per  lb.  4  0  12  0 

Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


1  0 
5  0 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms .. 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays 

Bouvardias,  per  bun. 
Camellias,  12  blooms 
Carnations,  12  blooms 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms 
Epiphyllum.doz  blms 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  12  blooms. 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays 
Hyacinth...  per  spray 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 
doz.  sprays 
Hyacinths,  Roman 

(French),  doz.  bun.  10  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  SO 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 

6  0  12  0 
0  6  10 
0  3  6  0 

0  6  10 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  0  9  10 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Orchid  bloom  in  variety 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  1  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  C 

Roses . per  dozen  1  6 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  1  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  4  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  1  0 
Stephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  1  0 
Tulips  ....  12  blooms  0  6 
Violets. ..  .12 bunches  1  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  1  0 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0 
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NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  fop  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  'per  ton,  in  tags.  Lots  under  10  cep.  4s.  per  act. 
A  1-cwt.  sample  tag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results." 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  ennyson,  reports :  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results : 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to— 

The  NATIVE  &XT A1"0  COMPANY  -  Limited', 
29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  8LAGKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.G., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  Ac.,  may  be  obtained. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


HEW  HARRISON 


6W1FT  GOLD  MEDAL 

KHITTIR 

^  M ITQ  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

|\  R  B  I  O  Gloves  afcd  every  deseriptioi 


'lam 

_  ascription 

of  Clothing  ill  WOOL.  SILK,'  or  COTTON 
vcrIOO  fancy  patterns  upon  one  maciiin. 
Triumphant  Award  at  Paris  WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 
WormUffG^dMeda^  133'  foRinsD  Sr..  JUscHrsTEr, 

and  19  other  Honours.  Address  all  Letters  ti  Manchester. 


STOTT” 


V-Y  YV;  •  V  .-WY 


.  sr- 
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450 


21  0 
9  0 
6  0 


S  0 


Anthracite  Coal. 

W.  H.  Essery . 

Auction  Sales. 

Protlreroe  &  Morris 

Bulbs. 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  452 

Catalogues. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons .  462 

J.  Forbes  ...  .  452 

Kelway  &  Son .  452 

H.  B.  May  .  453 

Chrysanthemums. 

J.  Carter  &  Co . .  449 

De  Reydellet  .  449 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  449 

R.  Owen  .  449 

H.  Thompson .  449 

Climbers. 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  452 

Cut  Flowers. 

Gregory  &  Evans  .  449 

Ferns. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead .  452 

Smith .  449 

Florists’  Flowers. 

S.  Baldwin  .  451 

Dobbie  &  Co .  453 

J.  Farmer  .  449 

J.  Galvin .  449 

W.  Golby  .  449 

J.  Laing  &  Sons .  452 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  .  452 

Fruit  Trees. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  452 

R,  Neal .  451 

Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

T.  Rivers  &  Son  ...  .  453 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  452 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

Agri  -  Horticultural 

Chemical  Co .  463 

J.  Arnold .  449 

Benjamin  Edgington .  451 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler 

&  Co .  450 

J.  Greenrod  &  Son  .  462 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst  ..  449 

E.  Yander  Meersch .  449 

A.  Potter .  449 

R.  Sankey  &  Son  .  451 

The  “Stott"  Distributor  462 

C.  G.  Wame. .  463 

T.  Walker .  449 

Wood  &  Son .  464 

Hardy  Plants. 

Blair  .  449 

F.  Bull .  449 

H.  English  .  450 

Kelway .  452 

S.  Sliepperson .  451 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons  .  449 

C.  Frazer’s  Exors .  451 

J.  Gray .  449 

A.  Peel  &  Sons  .  451 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PAGE  j 
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; 
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PAGE 

Horticultural  Builders. 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ...  463 

J.  Weeks  &  Co .  449 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co....  449 

Insecticides. 

J.  Bentley  .  451 

Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  ...  449 

Dicksons,  Limited  .  463 

Gishurst  Compound  .  449 

Horticultural  &  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co .  451 

Nicotine  Soap .  449 

Picrena  .  450 

Shorland  &  Co .  449 

Lawn  Mowers. 

Chadborn  &  Coldwell 
Manufacturing  Co .  449 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson .  449 

Clay's  Invigorator _  ...  451 

Native  Guano  Company  462 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  449 

W.  Wood  &  Son .  464 

Miscellaneous. 

I  Epps’  Cocoa .  462 

Gishurstine .  449 

Harrison's  Knitter .  462 

Smyth’s  Orchid  Baskets  449 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

Win.  Cutbush  &  Son .  452 

Dicksons,  Limited .  452 

Orchids. 

P.  McArthur  . 449 

Roses. 

Dicksons,  Limited  .  452 

H.  English  .  449 

J.  Walters  . 449 

Seeds. 

Allen .  449 

Barr  &  Son  .  449 

J.  R.  Box .  449 

i  G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  449 

J.  Carter  &  Co .  452 

Gardner  &  Co .  449 

R.  Gold  &  Co .  452 

Groves  &  Son .  452 

Jarman  &  Co .  452 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  _  449 

It.  Smith  &  Co .  452 

B.  Soddy  .  452 

Suttou  &  Sons .  453 

R.  Sydenham  .  453 

Webb  is  Sons  .  4.53 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

H.  English  .  450 

S.  Litchfield  .  449 

E.  Yander  Meersch . 449 

Peacock  Nurseries .  449 

Trotter .  449 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

R.  Neal .  451 

R.  Smith  &  Co .  452 


DISTRIBUTOR, 

ru/ipriFn  with  j 


CHARGED  WITH 

“KILLMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 

Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to — , 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILISER  and  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR  Co.,  Limited, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 

FLOWER  POTS 

WRITE  TO 

J.  GREENROD  &  SON, 

The  Pottel’ies,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDLESEX, 

ESTABLISHED  1SC0, 

We  keep  the  Largest  Stock  in  the  Wop.ld. 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  and  Road. 

iSKKSS 

jpEBESVW 

\tuy  carplu. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  ins. long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. - 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. —Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY.— Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindalc 
Road,  Balham,  S.W.  _ _ _ _ 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floial  TVcoratovs. 

Price,  per  do, ten,  3s.  9 d.,  post  po  UL  ’j 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM. 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LOUDON,  S.T 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 
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E  S  T  A  B  LJ  I  SHED  1848.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG  GRATES ,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

N.B.— Not  my  Anthracite  if  not  delivered  in  my  Trucks  marked  IVILLIAM  II.  ESSERY.  [Sue  “  GARDENING  WORLD,"  January,  5, 1S89. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1SS9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R,  I  'awin'  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “  There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  -included)  ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

g/gT  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 
TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.” 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 


Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  58,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin  :  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  “Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 

/IW0ST  EFFECTIVE  t  SAFEST  TOBACCO  PAPERS 

“Improved  &  only  Genuine  Medicated” 

I  O  per  lb.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free .  B 

s  DICKSONS  I'CSS*  CHESTER./1 


CONWAY  G.WARNE 

(Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS), 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT  CROP 

if  USING? 


THE 

CHEAPEST  MADE 

AND  THOROUGHLY  STRONG 

2  ft.  wide,  Is.  10 d.  per  foot  run 
3  ft.  wide,  2s.  6<i.  per  foot  run 
Carriage  paid  for  Orders  over  £5 

PRICE  LIST  F  REE. ~ 

w.  RICHARDSON  &  C©„ 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers, 

DARLINGTON. 


the  potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


FLOWERPOTS 


The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 

HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials. 
—PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 


i 


t 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisiier,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write— “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.’’  :  ”  ^IV 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write — “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape,  and 
finish— used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes— “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


NORTH7  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer  s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let  ;  i  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  j  Agricultural  Seeds  ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such '  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &e.  I  chinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices  : 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

11,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOG-TIE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  lif. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  3d., 

post  free. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  EOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 d. ,  post  free. 


TheTUBEROUS  begonia, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


—  CONTENTS:  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis— The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements— Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
I.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings— Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties— Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation— The  best  form  of  Begonia  House— Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 


" GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Penny;  JPost  Free ,  Three-half  pence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d. ,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 

Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “TEE  GARDENING  WORLD,’’ 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C 

Please  send  me  your  Paper  for - _ - 

for  which  I  enclose— - - - 

A Tamp  - — — -  Address. 


months, 


(22390) 
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ECONOMY-USE  WEED  KILLER  EARLY. 

Wood  &  Son's  Celebrated  Weed  Destroyer  “ELECTRIC”  Brightens  the  Gravel  Walks. 


THE 

BEST. 

THE 

CHEAPEST. 


/  This  very  successful  WEED  KILLER  proved  to  be 
most  reliable. 

It  is  highly  concentrated  and  lasting  in  its 
effect. 

It  exterminates  all  Weed  Life. 

It  is  much  cheaper  and  more  effective  than 
y  antiquated  hand  labour. 


W.  WOOD  &  SON  are  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
Electric”  Weed  Destroyer,  which  is  now  largely  used  in  the 


Royal  Parks,  Gardens,  and  Estates  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


1  Gal.  to  25  Gals.  'Water— Prices :  Gal.,  2s. ;  5  Gals.,  Is.  9&. ; 
10  Gals.,  Is.  6d. ;  10  Gals.,  Is.  4&. 


RECENT  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Mr.  GEO.  GOODMAN,  GardenertoC.  HAMMERSLEY,  Esq., 
Abney  House,  Bourne  End  .—September  14  th,  1SS9. 

“  It  did  its  work  well,  killing  every  Weed  it  came  in  contact  wicn.” 

From  Mr.  PENFOLD,  Gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  BRIDGES, 
Beddington,  Surrey. 

“The  Canon  was  astonished  at  our  freedom  from  Weeds;  he 
thought  all  the  people  in  the  village  must  have  been  employed  to 
pull  them  up.” 

From  Mr.  DAVID  TULEY,  Gardener  to  R.  G.  GAUSSEN,  Esq., 
Brooksman's  Park,  Hatfield. — November  9th,  1889. 

“  I  gave  it  a  good  trial  last  year. 

‘It  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  all  Weeds.  I  have  tried  others,  but  like 


yours  the  best  ” 

From  H.  HALL,— C.  N.  KIDD,  Esq.,  West  Hill  House,  Dartford, 
Kent. — January  9th,  1890. 

“The  Weed  Killer  gives  great  satisfaction.  I  am  recommending  it  to  my 
gardening  friends. 


N .  B.-We  are  still  cutting  our  CELEBRATED  ORCHID  PEAT. 

Specially  prepared,  free  from  all  waste,  12s.  cask.  Selected  Turves,  10s.  cask. 


INSECTICIDE 
“ANNIHILATOR”  (Lipid) 

PREVENTION  IS  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 
The  Gardeners'  Friend  for  syringing, 
sponging  or  dipping. 

HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  for  VINES, 
FRUIT  TREES,  and  all  other  Plants. 
J-pint  bottles,  Is.  3d.  ;  pint,  2s.  ; 
quart,  3s.  6d.  ;  gallon,  10s. 

tw  BELLOWS 
DISTRIBUTOR 

“  DUPLEX.” 

With  interchangeable  Top,  for  distribut- 
I  ing  Thanatos,  Sulphur,  Tobacco,  and 
'  other  insect  Powders. 

Best  Rubber,  large  size,  2s.  6d. 


THE  EXHIBITOR’S  FAVOURITE 

LIQUID  MANURE  POWDER 

This  is  a  most  successful  feeding  stimulant  for  Exhi¬ 
bitors  and  others  for  developing  to  the  highest  perfection 
FOLIAGE,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT  ;  especially  adapted 

for  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NO  EXHIBITOR^HOULD  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

PRICES— Tins,  Is,  6d.  ;  7  lbs.,  3s.;  cwt.,  13s.  6d. ;  ewt.,  25s. 


INSECTICIDE 

“THANATOS” 

(POWDER,) 

ThaDatos  is  death  to  Green  Fly,  Mealy 
Bug,  American  Blight,  Thrip,  Red 
Spider,  and  other  Greenhouse  Pests. 

Tins,  4d. ,  Is. ;  7  lbs. ,  7s. ;  14  lbs,  14s. 


BAMBOO  CANES, 


For  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
.5  and  other  Plants. 

BEST  QUALITY  SELECTED— MOST  LASTING. 

4  ft.,  4/6;  5  ft.,  7/6  ;  6  ft.,  8/6;  7  ft.,  9/6;  8  ft.,  \\\- per  100. 

First  importation  from  JAPAN.  Very  choice  White,  extra  thickness,  7  ft. 


BEST  QUALITY 

TOBACCO  PAPER. 

SELECTED  PIECES,  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 

Unselected  and  Rag,  Is.  per  lb. 
Old  seasoned  Tobacco  Rope,  re- 
dipped  in  Tobacco  juice,  9d.  per  lb. 


Fresh  Cuttings  of  our  Splendid 

YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM  (SURREY). 

SPECIAL  PRICES  IN  TRUCK  LOADS  DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  ANY  STATION  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 


I  For  Hard  Wood 
and  Stove  Plants, 
8s  cask. 

For  Fern  and  General  use,  from  4s.  cask. 


SPECIAL  MANURE 

For  LAWN  TENNIS  &  CRICKET  GROUNDS, 

From  Mr.  PERKINS,  —The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  II.  SMITH,  M.R 

— June  2nd,  1S89. 

“  Your  Special  Lawn  Manure  lias  proved  quite  a  suc¬ 
cess.  It  has  killed  all  the  Moss  and  stimulated  the 
Grass  and  Clover  most  wonderfully.  1  shall  use 

it  again  next  October.”  /  . . ,  .  _  „  „  ...... 

WOOD  &  SON’S 


\  cwt,  8s.  6d. 

cwt,  15s. 


The  WEED  DESTROYER  on  Lawns, 
such  as  Dandelions,  Daisies,  Plantains,  &c. 

28  lbs.,  8s.  ;  56  lbs.,  15s.  6d.  ;  cwt.,  30s. 


SELECTED  TURVES  (PEAT)' 


THE  EXHIBITORS 

POTATO  MANURE  “SUCCESS.” 

Specially  prepared  for  EXHIBITORS. 

TESTIMONIALS  FROM  PRIZE  GROVERS. 

From  WM.  KERR.  Dargavel,  Dumfries. 

“  Dear  Sir,— The  Potato  Manure  (4  Tons)  I  had  of  you  last  Spring  has  done  very  well 
indeed  to  me.  1  have  a  grand  crop  of  Potatos,  the  best  I  have  had  for  many  years,  and  I 
attribute  this  in  no  small  degree  to  your  Manure.  I  shall  use  it  again  next  season. 

From  C.  FIDLER,  Friar  Street,  Reading. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  am  very  pleased  to  he  able  to  send  a  good  account  of  the  Manure  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you.  From  the  trials  I  have  made  it  has  proved  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 
From  Mr.  E.  CHOPPING.  Sitting!) ou me. 

“  Dear  Sirs,— Having  used  your  Potato  Manure  (Success)  this  season,  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it,  notwithstanding  the  dry  season  we  have  had.  I  have  grown  some  heavy  crops  or 
Potatoes  with  it,  several  kinds  averaging  5  bushels  per  rod.  „„nT,nrve  .. 

“Yours  truly,  (Signed)  E.  CHOPPING. 

From  SAMUEL  PARKWAY,— H.  POPE,  Esq.,  King's  Lynn.— A ug.  17,  1889. 

“  The  Potato  Manure  I  had  of  you  was  a  grand  success.  I  took  three  times  the  weight 
from  those  than  I  did  others  grown  side  by  side." 


Prices :  14  lbs.,  3s.  6d. ;  h  cwt.,  9s.  6d. ;  cwt.,  17s.  6d. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  IN  THE  I  r  CDIIITICD  T£l 

PRODUCTION  OF  FRUIT,  Lt  TI1UI  I  IL.Hi  flavour.  The  only  Fertiliser  sold  under  Dr.  Voelcker  Pf  Son '« 

Guaranteed  Analysis .  showing  100  parts  containing  in  a  highly  concentrated  form  all  the  essential  elements  of  PL  A  A  T  FOOD  in  the  proportion* 
necessary  for  GRAPE  LIFE,  feeding  the  Vine  in  its  various  stages  of  growth ,  graduating  in  its  action,  with  permanent  and  lasting  ffectf 
FRUITIER  is  the  most  successful  NURRITURE  for  Grapes,  Reaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Strawberries,  and  other  b- 
Testimonials  from  the  leading  Gardeners  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Tins,  Is.  3d.  ;  7  ll)S. ,  2s.  (id.  ;  A  CWt.,  IQs.  ;  CUN.,  - 

- WOOD  8c  SON. 


SILVER  MEDAL  and  20  CERTIFICATES  of  MERIT  awarded  to  W. 


I.  WOOD  &  SON,  F.R.H.S.,  Established  1850,  Contractors  to  Her  Majesty’s  Gonernment  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


VOL.  VI.— No.  291.  rsagssi 


UPEEB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.—1 Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


UST  be  Sold!  CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA, 

the  Chatsworth  and  other  varieties.  Well  grown,  with 
bloom  spikes.  Cheap. 

Trustees  late  J.  STEVENSON,  Timperley,  Cheshire. 


BEGONIAS  !  BEGONIAS  ! !— A  Choice  Lot 

of  large  TUBERS,  all  double  flowering,  from  the  best 
Gold  Medal  Strain  in  England.  Choice  mixed  colours  at  30s. 
per  100  :  20s.  per  50  ;  6s.  3 d.  per  dozr.n.  Post  Free.— JOHN 
FARMER,  Hinton  Court,  Hereford. 

Tyhrysanthemum  culture.— 

Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6<2.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 


ANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

IRST  PRIZE  NOVELTIES.  —  Bean, 

Bunyard’s  Exhibition  Longpod,  the  finest  ever  sent  out, 
pkts.  Is.  2d.,  post  free.  Bean,  The  Czar  Runner,  the  finest  pole 
Bean,  enormous  pods,  fine  flavour,  pkts.  Is.  and  2s.  6d. ,  post 
free,  from  the  growers,  GEORGE  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

Ferns  !  Ferns  !  1  Ferns  1 1 1 

RADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantum  cui  eatum,  Pteris.  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomium,  &c.,  &c. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100, 
or  50 s.  per  1,000. — J.  SMITH.  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 


NTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.— ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  COLEUS.— 

VY  J.  WALLACE’S  Specialities  all  carriage  paid.  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  all  varieties  2s.  doz: ;  12s.  100.  Cuttings,  Is.  3d.  doz. ; 
8s.  100.  12  grand  Coleus,  2s.  ;  bedding  varieties,  Is.  6d.  doz. ; 
Ss.  100,  Gold  medal  Tuberous  Begonias,  assorted,  4s.  doz.  Prize 
Gloxinias,  4s.  doz.  12  Grand  Dracaenas,  9s. — Rose  and  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. 

ROSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 


BORDER  PLANTS. — 2  old  crimson  Clove, 

2  white  Phlox,  2  golden  Bachelor's  Buttons,  3  double 
Pyrethiums,  3  Michaelmas  Daisies,  3  Early  Chrysanthemums, 
good  plants  from  open  ground,  3s.,  free.  Tomato  plants  (Large 
Red  and  Trophy),  good  sturdy  plants.  Is.  6d.  doz.,  free. — 
YARWOOD  BROS.,  Florists,  Sale,  Cheshire. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15 s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

ESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,”  Nui- 

serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  2S7,  288,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “COMMISSION,  SIDCUP," 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS —NOVELTIES  for 

1890. — Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  last 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence, 
Drome,  France. 

FOUR-BUSHEL  SACK  OF  BEST  LEAF- 

MOULD  (Pure  Oak  Leaf),  carriage  paid  to  London,  for 
3s.  6 d. — E.  VANDERMEERSCH,  Queen  s  Nursery,  Selhurst,S.E. 


VARCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

VA  also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  8old  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N  .W. 


Lawn  mowers.— The  “excelsior” 

(Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  he  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL"  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  he  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
free  from  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL 
M'f'g.  Co.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 


AINGS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—  Two 

iccn  G0LG  MEDALS  and  SIX  FIRST  PRIZES  awarded  in 
1889.  Their  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  all  the  best 
JNovelties,  should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  these  beautiful  fiower- 
mg  plants.  Early  orders  solicited  to  secure  good  plants. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Chrysanthemum  Specialists. 
Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  29th,  1890 


LAIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird's 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  Mc.Combie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary).  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley— per  pkt.,  Is.,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason's  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

SUTTON’S  PRIZETAKER  LEEK.— The 

largest  and  best  Leek  grown  —  thick,  pure  white,  very 
mild  and  agreeable  in  flavour.  Has  taken  many  prizes,  and  is 
deservedly  popular.  Mr.  J.  Mdir,  The  Gardens,  Margam  Park, 
says  :  —  “  Your  Prizetaker  Leek  is  the  best  in  cultivation.” 
Price  of  seed.  Is.  6 d.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

SUTTON'S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seeds¬ 
men,  READING. 

New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

AMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  one  of  the 

largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Carters’  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

OOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  8s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  vaiieties,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d. 
per  packet. — HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

ILIUM  AURATUM  in  grand  condition. 

Splendid  bulbs,  9  ins.  round,  4s.  dozen ;  larger,  6s.  dozen  ; 
extra  large,  11  to  12  ins.  round,  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen.  Also  many 
other  sorts.  Orders  of  3s.  and  upwards  carriage  paid. — 
E.  ROBINSON,  Farringdon  Market,  London,  E.C.,  and  Hornsey 
Rise,  N. 

FUCHSIAS!  FUCHSIAS  !!  — Colonel 

Dominion,  Warrior,  Duke  of  Albany,  Snowcloud,  Phe¬ 
nomenal,  Thomas  King,  Monument,  Gustave  Dore,  Lizzie  Vidler, 
Lucy  Finnis,  Elegance,  Fireworks,  Lamenais,  Champion  of  the 
World,  Harriet  Lye.  Will  send  12  strong  plants  chosen  from 
above  for  2s.  6d,  ;  24,  4s.  6 d. ;  36  varieties,  6s.,  free. — G.  WIGLEY, 
Salter  Gate,  Chesterfield. 


Wanted. 

ARGE  PALMS,  DRACAENAS, 

CROTONS,  ASPIDISTRAS,  AZALEAS,  ASPARAGUS 
TENUISSIMUS,  and  A.  PLUMOSUS  NANUS,  for  cash  or 
exchange.  Small  stuff  for  growing. — Apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Peacock  Nurseries,  Great  Chureh  Lane,  Hammersmith,  W 


IX  CAMELLIAS  or  AZALEA  INDICA, 

full  of  buds,  10s.  M.  ;  large  healthy  plants  of  either 
in  5-inch  pots  ;  larger  specimens  in  7-inch  pots,  2s.  6 d.  each. 
Six  Azalea  Motlis,  full  of  buds,  7s.  Scl.  Twelve  choice  green¬ 
house  Ferns,  3s. — E.  VANDER  MEERSCH,  Queen’s  Nursery, 
Selliurst,  S.E. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  account  of  a 

gentleman  making  alterations  in  his  gardens,  a  number  of 
greenhouse  plants,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  Tree  Ferns,  trunks 
ft.  high  A  pair  of  Palms,  Latania  borbonica  (large).  Twelve 
Camellias  (all  choice  varieties).  Azalea  indica,  besides  numerous 
other  plants.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  TROTTER, 
Fenton,  Wooler. 

TWO  NEW  and  RARE  HARDY  PEREN- 

NIAL  PLANTS.  —  Golden  Quilled  Double  Perennial 
Sunflower,  “Soleil  d’Or,”rare,  splendid  plant  for  autumn  bloom¬ 
ing,  florets  distinctly  quilled  to  the  centre,  each,  Is.  ;  doz.  10s. 
Harpalium  rigidum  semi-plenum,  long  narrow  golden  florets, 
incurved  when  fully  expanded,  semi-double,  strong  plants, 
each  ;  doz  ,  5s. — BLAIR,  Florist,  73,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
Abridged  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  gratis  and  post  free. 

BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion. — Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6 cl,  21s.,  31s.  6d.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d„  3s.  6d., 
5s.  6 d.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  falgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c.,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application. — 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

OWEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 d.  pkt :  Tubers,  3s.  6 d.,  5s.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6 d.  doz. 
Owen's  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S.,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 d.  pkt.  List  free. — 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 

REENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  &c—  MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1SS2,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1SS3  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &e. 

Address— Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams— “  Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 

Gardeners’  Register. 

ADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  of  situations,  all  booked 
free  of  charge.— JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  144,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


j  Registered  at  the  General  Post  ONE  PENNY. 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  Post  Free  ljd. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 


WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  he  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


AMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Q  C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORforPLANTS 

•  Quick  lastiug,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E. 

MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS. — Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 


ATENT  FUMIGATORS,  3s.  6 d.  PRO- 

PAGATORS,  from  20.s.  FRAME  HEATERS,  from  21s. 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  from  20s.  Catalogues  free.— 
CHAS.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  Co.,  Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 


URE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


BEESON’S  MANURE  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carhrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


Roofing  felt  \  roofing  felt  i  !— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  lOrf,  per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6 d.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 


6  ;  QLUGICIDE.” — Certain  death  to  slugs, 

Cd  fertiliser  to  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  plant  and 
animal  life.  Is.  Gel.  per  box.— SLUGIC1DE  Co.,  6,  Maryleport 
Street,  Bristol. 

Heating  apparatus.— write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  page  479. 

Silver  Sand !  I 

OARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. _ 

ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  Gd.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BR I D  G  F  OR  I)  S  ’  ~  AN  T I SE  P  TI  cT~L  IQuTd. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


MONDAY  NEXT. 

Various  LILIES,  from  Japan  ;  a  large  assortment  of  English- 
grown  LILIES  and  HARDY  BULBS.  500  Hybrid  GLADIOLI, 
American  PEARL  TUBEROSES,  BEGONIAS,  GLOXINIAS, 
TIGRIDIAS,  300  CALLA  ALBA  MACULATA.  GREEN¬ 
HOUSE  FLANTS,  PALMS,  Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  Ac. 

Messes,  peotheeoe  &  moeeis  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  aDd  68,  Clieapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY 
NEXT,  March  31st,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

TUESDAY  NEXT. 

Orchids. 

By  order  of  Messrs.  Chaklesworth,  Shuttleworth,  &  Co.,  of 
Heaton,  Bradford,  and  191,  Park  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

Epidendrum  Friedrici  Gulielmi. 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  Pacho  variety. 

Messes,  peotheeoe  &  moeeis  are 

instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rosms,  67  and  CS,  Cheapside,  TLondon.  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY 
NEXT,  April  1st,  a  truly  valuable  consignment  of  EPIDEN¬ 
DRUM  FRIEDRICI  GULIELMI,  sent  home  by  our  indefatigable 
collector,  Mr.  E.  Klabocli.  The  species  being  very  difficult  to 
import  alive,  is,  therefore,  very  rare.  Every  plant  offered  is 
guaranteed  true.  Also  a  very  fine  lot  of  ODONTOGLOSSUM 
CRISPUM  from  the  best  Pacho  districts  :  also  the  sweet-scented 
CATTLEYA  CITRINA,  and  ODONTOGLOSSUM  ROSSII 

The  Sale  will  also  include  about  200  Lots  of  ORCHIDS  IN 
FLOWER  AND  BUD,  from  various  collections. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

LANCIFOLIUM  ALBUM  KR/ETZERI,  L.  SPECIOSUM 
RUBRUM,  and  a  large  assortment  of  various  LILIES  from 
Japan  ;  150  AZALEA  MOLLIS,  150  A,  1NDICA  in  flower 
and  bud;  RHODODENDRONS,  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS, 
Standard  and  Dwarf  ROSES,  a  choice  assortment  of  PALMS, 
DRACiENAS,  FICUS,  GREENHOUSE  and  STOVE  FERNS, 
and  other  decorative  plants. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  wm 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  April  2nd,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

1,000  Standard,  Half-Standard,  Dwarf  and  Climbing  ROSES, 
from  one  of  the  most  successful  English  growers,  including 
most  of  the  best  show  varieties  of  Teas,  Noisettes,  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  others,  together  with  some  of  the  very  newest 
sorts  in  cultivation;  also  Pyramid,  Standard,  and  Dwaif- 
trained  FRUIT  TREES,  in  large  quantity ;  Hardy  Orna¬ 
mental  SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS,  and  CONIFERS,  BOR¬ 
DER  PLANTS,  a  fine  collection;  LILIUM  AURATUM, 
PEARL  TUBEROSES,  GLADIOLI,  and  many  other  Bulbs 
and  Roots. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  ivill  SELL  the  above 

by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  April  2nd,  at  Half¬ 
past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

_  THURSDAY,  APRIL  17th. 

Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  and  Bud. 

MR,,  J,  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce 

that  his  NEXT  SPECIAL  SALE  of  ORCHIDS  in 
FLOWER  and  BUD  will  take  place  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  THURSDAY,  April  17th,  and  he 
will  be  glad  if  Gentlemen  desirous  of  ENTERING  PLANTS  for 
this  Sale  will  PLEASE  SEND  LISTS  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


XTATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

j_\  SOCIETY. 

1890. 

CENTENARY  YEAR. 

PRIZES  OVER  £65  0. 

Schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  free  on  application 
to  the  Hon.  Sec., 

Mr.  WILLIAM  HOLMES. 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

N  ewcastle-on-Tyne. 

SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW,  APRIL  16th 

and  17th,  1890.  AUTUMN  FLOWER  SHOW,  AUGUST 
20th,  21st  and  22nd,  1S90. 

Entries  close  for  Spring,  Friday,  11th  April. 

For  Schedules  &c.,  apply  to 

JAS.  J.  GILLESPIE,  Secretary. 

Cross  House  Chambers. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

THE  THIRD  ELECTION  of  TEN  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  benefit  of  this  Fund,  consisting  of  an 
allowance  of  5s.  per  week  (subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in 
Rule  XIII.),  will  take  place  on  Friday,  July  18th  next,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C. 

All  applications  must  be  made  on  a  proper  printed  form, 
copies  of  which  may  he  had  gratis  of  the  lion,  secretary,  or  any 
of  the  local  secretaries.  Such  form  must  be  correctly  filled  up, 
duly  signed,  and  returned  to  this  office  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
April  23rd.  A.  F.  BARRON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  in  the 
PRICE  of 

STAMEN'S 

MANURE. 


ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  30  YEARS. 

This  Reduction  is  effected  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  enlarged  and  improved  Plant 
for  Manufacturing. 

This  old-established  Manure  is  acknowledged 
by  the  leading  practical  Gardeners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  to  exceed  all  others 
in  general  fertilising  properties  and  staying 
powers.  It  promotes  a  rapid,  healthy  and  robust 
growth  to  plants  generally.  It  is  a  clean  and 
dry  powder,  with  very  little  smell,  which 
renders  it  particularly  adaptable  for  Amateurs 
equally  with  Nurserymen. 

Sold  in  TINS,  6d.,  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each;  and  in 
BAGS  op  KEGS,  at  reduced  prices, 
28  lbs.,  10s.  6d. ;  56  lbs.,  18s. ;  112  lbs., 
32s.  each. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies. 


Strong  Plants,  Carriage  Paid. 


—  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 


CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  &  Co,,  Ltd., 

LONDON. 


YIOLAS.  IZTOJLfiiS. 

Skylark,  white,  edged  blue,  Is.  3d.  per  doz.  ;  The  Dove,  dove 
colour,  per  doz.,  Is.  3d.  ;  Hardwick  Yellow,  Sovereign,  Jafrana, 
Admiration,  Pilrig  Park,  Blue  King,  Countess  of  Hopetouu, 
Mauve  Queen,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Peach  Blossom,  &c.,  12  in 
12  varieties,  Is.  3d.  ;  100  in  14  varieties,  8s.  6 d.  Carriage  paid  to 
any  address. 

STARK1E  BALDWIN, 

WOODBINE  NURSERY,  BURNLEY, 


“PIC  REN  A,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


How  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 
THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  ONION, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS- Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell's  unrivalled  Collection. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1SS7. 

“De4R  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Methren  £  Sens.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hoixowat, 
London,  7th  January,  -1S8S. 

“  Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  1 2 * 4  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6d. ,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon.. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FL0CKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS— 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 
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Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  nurseries,  57  Acres. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair 
6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c. 

6  Lavender  hushes,  or  Rosemary  . 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula 
4  Honeysuckles,  scarlet  Trumpet,  evergreen  Dutch,  and 

variegated,  all  distinct  ...  . 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  G  varieties . 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  . 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  . . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ... 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  67.)  . 

G  Heliotropes  . 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  . 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis . 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  . 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  . 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) ... 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ... 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  . 

6  Winter-floweriDg  Begonias,  4  varieties . 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds . 

3  Dracsenas,  about  1  foot  high  . 

3  Grevillea  robusta.  from  pots  . 

3  Scarlet  Passion  Flowers,  large  plants  .  . 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  .  . 

3  Adiantum  Victorife  (New  Maidenhair) . » 

G  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps . 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  . 

G  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes, 

Weigela,  &c.  . 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 

6  Double  Carnations  ... 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  G d.)  ...  . 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  ...  ...  . 

3  Philadelphus  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  ...  ... 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  . 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c.  ...  . 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c.  . 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 

6  Mrs.  SiDkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10 d.) . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants . 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  . 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.) 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.) 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  . ;• 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 

12  Lilium  auratura,  fine  bulbs . 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-elinging  . 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  .. 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 

12  Large  Lavender  hushes  ...  ...  . 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring . 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geums  .  . . 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyllums .  . 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  . 

25  Irish  Ivies,  3  feet.,  very  strong  . 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  best  . 

6  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant) . 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza . 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 

3  Escallonia  macrantha  . 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours...  ...  rf.  .  :  V.” 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars.,  variegated . 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  . 

6  Gloxinias  . . 

G  Perennial  Sunflowers . 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise 
meut.  for  10s. ;  any  23s,  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

( In.  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

(—1.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS.— Strong  trees,  wonderfully  Cheap  ; 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d'EIise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  67.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  las. ;  carriage  free.— 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gran?. 
LIMBING  FERN,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6d.  ;  12,  4s. 
6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  Is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

ERENN1AL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 

like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9ii.  Double  scarlet  Geums,  6  for  Is.  6d.  All  carriage  free.— 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon.  _ 

THUJA  LOBBI,  3  to  4  ft.,  4s.  12  Laburnum  trees.  3s.  1 2 
large  Laurels,  4s.  12  Euonymus,  4s.  67 .  6  Cotoneaster 

microphylla,  11  feet,  bushy,  2s.  67,  All  strong  trees.  H. 

ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ _ 

LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  67.  and  5s. 
each.  Despatched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance.— 
Address,  H.  E NGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries^ 
HRYS ANTHE MUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 
25,  3s.  67.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 

Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ _ _ _ 

REEN  HOLLIES,  1J  to  2  ieet  high,  12  for  os. ;  25,  Ss. 
Austrian  Pines,  about  3  feet,  5s.  dozen.  Flowering  Shrubs, 

2  to  4  ft,  9s.  doz.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

HEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.- 

4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonia*, 
1  Bolanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicnm  variegata,  1  Habro- 
tliamnus,  1  Grevillea,  1  Ficus,  1  Cjrclamen,  1  Marguerite,  lAra 
Sieboldi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abutilon.  The  20  plants,  25,  lx •  » 

post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. — 

AMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS.  —  Purity,  The  Bride, 
Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove, 

6,  2s.  6d. ;  4s.  67.  dozen,  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Qleveiion.  .  . 

tin  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  papu.j 
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SPECIALITIES  “  SANKBYS’  MARKET  POTS!"  “SANKEYS’  ROSE  POTS!” 

“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “  SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS!” 
“  SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ”  “  SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  !  ” 

Messvs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write; — “  We  heg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘Garden  Pots.' 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  them  any  others  we  have  ever  used." 

MV  WTT.T.T  AM  T417TT,  ", TTincr’s  Rnn.rl  flhelsen  • — “  For  nearlv  thirty  veal’s  T  have  been 


Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 


For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  1  Garden  Pots,'  and  still 


LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  2I-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 


i2  ft.  by  3  a ::::::::  I  is*. }  Cairiase  aud  packins free- 


FORCING  PITS  with  sliding  lights  and  with  wood  sills 
and  rafters  for  walls.  Lights  2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with 
iron  bar  across,  and  fitted  with  handle.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour.  Complete,  ready  for  fixing. 

2  Lights  and  Framing,  S  ft.,  by  0  ft.)  Carriage  f  £2  13s.  Gd. 

4  ,,  ,,  ,,  16  ft.  by  6  ft.  I  and  I  £5  4s.  Gd. 

8  ,,  ,,  ,,  32  ft.  by  6  ft.  (  packing  I  £11  Os.  0 d. 

o  ,,  ,,  ,,  60  ft.  by  6  ft. J  free.  I£20  Os.  Od. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouse,  Garden  Frames,  Propagators, 
Handlights,  £c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


WE  LEAD,  OTHEES  TRY  TO  FOLLOW. 

—BLACKBIRDS,  THRUSHES,  LARKS,  SPARROWS 
and  birds  of  all  kinds  taken  alive  and  uninjured  by  means  of  the 
“CANADIAN  HUT”  TRAP  (not  a  spring  net).  No  decoy 
required,  as  its  appearance  excites  the  curiosity  of  birds,  and 
the  shyest  of  them  enter  it  fearlessly.  Self-acting,  needs  no 
watching,  and  can  be  set  for  either  large  or  small  game.  No 
humbug.  Genuine  article.  Warranted  to  take  birds  by  the 
dozen.  Order  early.  Selling  by  hundreds,  nothing  like  them 
ever  offered  before.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Farm,  Field,  and 
Fireside  says:— “No  other  Trap  so  effective.”  Price,  2s.  Gd., 
carriage  paid.— COLVILLE  &  Co.,  Black  Heath,  near  Dudley. 
No  connection  with  any  other  firm. 

CVTB'US'i’S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
SICEKGAT©  IWSSESIES, 
LONDON,  N. 


Complete  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

To  all  using  preparations  bearing  our  Trade  Mark  in 
accordance  with  our  directions.  Refuse  Imitations. 

THE  SWIFT  &  SURE”  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,  1/6  &  3/6;  gall. ,10/6;  4  galls.,  30/ 

“PERFECT  WEED  KILLER.— Gallon,  2/; 

5  gal.,  1/9,  10  gal.,  1/6,  40  gal.,  1/4  p.  gab 

PERFECT’  WORM  DESTROYER- 

Bottles,l/6&  3/6;  gal., 7/6;  5  gal., . 5/p. gal. 

“PERFECT”  MILDEW  DESTROYER-  WITHnllTWH1CH 
Bottles,  1/-*  2/;  gal.pfi/;  5  gal.,  5/  p.  gal.  W'TH0UT  WH,CH 

PERFECT  HORTICULTURAL  SUMMER  SHADING.- 

Tms-l  lb.,  1/;  2  lbs.,  2/;  6  lbs.,  5/. 

Are  absolutely  Unsurpassed  for  Cheapness 
and  Efficiency  Combined. 

Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  die. 
Single  bottles  post  free  at  published  prices  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 

Sole  Manufacturers  :  The 

Horticultural  &.  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Works-97,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents:  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 
103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE  . — W  e  originally  had  <  ur  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January , 
1887,  since  yjhich  time  out  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 
GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success.” 

HUGHES’ mifcrfciDE 


FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Dog  and  Bird  Fanciers  should  all  use  it. 
Housewives  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant, 
Bleacher  and  Cleanser  when  washing  Under  Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6 cl.,  2s.  Gd.,  &  4s.  Gd. ; 
L  gal.  7s.  Gd  ,  1  gal.  12s.  Gd.,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE,  its 
application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Manufacturer,  addressed  to 

E.  &E1FF2TES  KXT&HES, 

VICTORIA  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants 
and  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK; — Rolker  &  Sons.  [599c 


Great  Reduction  in  Price  of 


LETHORION! 


VAPOUR 

CONES 


Nothing  can  surpass  this 
method  for  the  total  destruc- 
pApPiAff ’v  lion  of  Insect  Pests  in  Green- 
lirfiSifS&k houses.  It  CANNOT  FAIL 
where  the  houses  are  secure. 
No  possible  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  plant. 

PRICES  — For  Frames, 
Ac.,  of  50  cubic  ft.,  6d. ; 
100  ft..  9d. ;  500  It..  Is. ; 
1000  ft..  Is.  0d.:  4000  ft., 
5s.  each. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  demand, 
intending  users  should  give 
their  Seedsmen  early  orders,  to 
secure  a  supply, 

— Manufacturers — 

CORRYj  SOPER,  FOWLERS  CO, 5  LMTD,, 

LOMDON. 

TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 

R.  GOLD  &  Co.’s 

BEST  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

18  sorts ,  Is.  ;  30  sorts ,  Is.  Od. 

POST  FREE. 


«* 


3#,  MAIDEN  LAKE,  COYEilT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


SODDY’S 

Sees  Collections. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  GRATIS, 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 


Collection  J5.  . 

Collection  3ES 
Collection  CJ 

Collection  S3 

Collection  3B 
Collection 


100  varieties 
72  varieties 
50  varieties 
23  varieties 
large  pkts. 
23  varieties 
14  varieties 


42/- 

21/- 

10/6 

5/- 

3/- 

1/- 


ALL  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Extract  from  Letters  received  lately  :— 
“CERTAINLY  SPLENDID  VALUE.” 

“  I  have  had  wonderful  success  with  your  seeds.” 

“  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  collection.” 

D>  P  fL  1  O  (T%  n  n  'S/  Seetl  Merchant 

OC.SM.  OUUU1  I  Bulb  Importer. 

243,  WALWORTH  ROAD,  LONDON,  S,E. 


SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON 

Florist  and  Seedsman, 

Prospect  House,  Belper,  Derbyshire, 

BEGS  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  paper  that  he  is 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  following  plants, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  very  finest  strains  that  money  can 
buy.  They  have  all  been  grown  on  the  Derbyshire  hills, 
and  are  hardy  and  strong.  Carriage  free.  Cash  with 
order.  Descriptive  List ,  id.  •  free  to  customers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (Special  Culture). 
— Not  a  collection  of  old-fashioned  sorts,  but  the  cream 
only  of  the  best  English,  French,  American,  and 
Japanese  raisers,  including  the  very  latest  novelties. 
Good  well-rooted  plants,  12  for  2s.,  25  for  3s.  6c?. 
Warranted  true  to  name.  12  varieties,  all  new,  of 
1888  and  1889  for  is. 

PANSIES  (a  Great  Specialty).— Five  Silver 
Cups  and  other  prizes.  The  cream  only  of  the  most 
noted  raisers,  the  latest  new  sorts,  and  the  winners  at 
all  the  great  shows.  Good  plants,  correctly  named, 
show  or  fancy,  12  for  3s.,  25  for  5s.  6d.,  free.  Also 
seed,  Is.  and  2s.  6cl.  per  packet. 

PHLOX  (Special  Culture). — The  cream  only 
from  Downie,  Laird  k  Sons,  Kelway,  Ware,  and  other 
first- class  growers.  6  fine  varieties  for  2s.  ;  12  for  3s., 
true  to  name.  Strong  stools,  to  bloom  well. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 

— Strong  layers,  to  bloom  well  ;  finest  named  varieties. 
12  distinct  colours  for  4s.  ;  25  for  7s.  3d.  ;  also  seed, 
Is.  and  2s.  6c?.  per  packet. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS. — Grand  new  colours 
and  new  forms  ;  double  and  single,  Telescopes,  Cup  and 
Saucer,  and  other  varieties.  12  plants,  to  bloom  well, 
Is.  3d.  ;  25,  2s.  3d.  ;  also  seed,  3d.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

The  beautiful  pure  white  and  pink  MALVA 
MOSCHATA. — One  of  the  best  hardy  border  plants 
in  cultivation.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12  for 
Is.  6c?.  ;  25  for  2s.  3d.  Also  seed,  3d.  k  Is.  per  packet. 

HOLLYHOCKS,  warranted  all  fine  double 
flowers.  Chafer’s  select  strain.  StroDg  one-year  old 
plants  to  bloom  well,  12  varieties,  3s.  ;  6  varieties,  2s. 

POLYANTHUS  and  PRIMROSE  (Hy¬ 
brids). — Splendid  mixed  colours,  finest  strain  grown. 
12  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  25,  2s.  6c?.  ;  100,  9s.,  all  good  blooming 
plants.  Also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

HYACINTHUS  OANDICANS. — A  really 
fine  and  stately,  hardy,  white-flowered  border  plant. 
6  flowering  bulbs  for  Is.  3d.  ;  12  for  2s.  6e?. 

DELPHINIUMS. — In  all  the  colours  found  in 
this  deservedly  popular  class  of  border  plants.  Strong 
plants  to  bloom  well,  6  for  Is.  6c?.,  12  for  2s.  6c?.,  free. 
Also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

FOXGLOVES.  —  Gloxinia-flowered.  Dean's 
grand  new  large  spotted  and  pure  white  varieties.  12 
for  Is.  3d.  ;  25,  2s.  6c?.  ;  also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

Sweetly  scented  pure  snow-white  PINKS,  quite 
hardy.  12  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  24  for  2s.  6c?. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
— Strong  one-year-old  plants,  from  finest  varieties 
only,  including  many  new  sorts.  12  beautiful  varieties 
for  2s.  6c?.  ;  6  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  100,  15s. 

FANCY  PANSIES,  unnamed,  12  for  Is.  9c?.  ;  25 
for  3s.  ;  100  for  10s.,  all  different  and  first-class  sorts. 

The  new  DOUBLE  SCARLET  GEUM.— 
Hardy  free  bloomer.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12 
for  Is.  3d.  ;  25  for  2s.  6c?.  ;  also  seed,  3d.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

AURICULA  (ALPINES). — A  splendid  col¬ 
lection.  Strong  plants,  to  bloom  well,  most  beautiful 
colours  and  sweetly  scented,  12  for  3s.  ;  25  for  5s.  6 d.  ; 
seed,  3d.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

Also  AURICULA,  the  real  old  Irish  Dusty 
Miller,  sweetly  scented.  3  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  6  for  2s.  6c?. 

Three  white  gems  —  CAMPANULA  PER- 
SICIFOLIA. — Single  White,  Double  White,  and 
Coronata,  all  quite  hardy,  and  unrivalled  for  cut  flowers. 
3  of  each  for  2s. 

Three  white  hardy  beauties— GNAPHALIUM 
LANATUM,  everlasting,  last  for  years  after  being 
cut ;  IBER.IS  CORIFOLIA,  evergreen  and  pure 
white  flowers  ;  AQUILEGIA  ALBA,  the  largest 
pure  white.  1  each  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  2  each,  2s.  6c?. 

TOMATOES.  —The  best  sorts  iu  cultivation. 
See  Chiswick  great  Tomato  trial.  Is.  6c?.  per  doz. 

Two  gems,  PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES  and 
PRIMULA  OASHMERIANA.  —  Gardening 
papers  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  beautiful 
plants  for  the  rockery,  borders,  or  greenhouse  than 
these.  2  each,  Is.  6c?.  ;  4  each,  2s.  6c?.  Also  PRI¬ 
MULA  SIEBOLDI  AMCENA,  THE  QUEEN 
OF  PRIMULAS,  and  GEGGIE’S  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  PRIZE.  3  distinct  varieties  (named 
for  2s. 

12  hardy  perennial  BORDER  PLANTS  (named) 
distinctand  useful  for  decoration  and  cutting  purposes,  2s. 

12  varieties  of  showy,  free-flowering,  and  other 
WINDOW  PLANTS  (named),  for  2s. 

New  STRAWBERRY,  NOBLE  (Laxton’s). 
— This  is  without  doubt  the  earliest,  handsomest, 
largest,  and  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation.  12  fruiting 
plants  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  25  for  2s.  6c?.  ;  100  for  7s.  3d. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. — Selected  crowns 
for  fruiting  this  year— British  Queen,  Pauline  Sabreur, 
Yicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  King  of 
the  Earli.es,  Sir  Harry,  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  The 
Captain,  and  other  new  and  extra  sorts.  3s.  per  100. 

S.  SHEPPERSON ,  Florist,  BELPER. 
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KEL  WAY’S 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Paris,  1889)  SPECI¬ 
ALITIES. — Gladioli,  Pfeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  &e.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 
Specialities  for  1890,  and  everything  needful  for  the  Garden. 

LAN C PORT,  SOMERSET. 

LAING’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 


TOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beE  to 
t)  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
2  Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6 d,;  6  do.,  3s. 
1  ■  Tubers,  named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
01  per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  ISs., 
'rrt  and  21s.  per  doz ;  Bedding,  choicest,  6s. 
S  and  9s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz. ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  Mixed, 
18s.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

Superior  Varieties. 


STANDARD 

ROSES, 


Special  Prices, 
with  CATALOGUE, 
on  application. 


DICKSONS  CHESTER. 


(Limited), 


Florist  Flowers  a  Speciality. 

Splendid  collection  of  all  kinds,  including  my  famed 
varieties  of  Pansies  and  Violas. 

Quality  rather  than  Quantity  Grown. 

MODERATE  PRICES,  ALSO 

RELIABLE  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

JOHN  DOWNIE, 

(Of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  &  Laird) 

144,  PRINCES  ST.,  EDINBURGH. 


1/6  GARDEN  SEEDS,  i/e 

NEW,  GENUINE,  AND  WELL  TESTED. 

ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  6 d.,  or  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  address,  1  oz.  each  of  Wheeler’s  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Hollow-crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish  Onion,  and 
Selected  Carrot;  J  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and 
Broccoli  (early  and  late) ;  1  packet  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow, 
and  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  choke  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  packet  each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  New 
large  Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  Greens,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflower;  also  a  packet  of  Carter’s 
Stratagem  Peas,  Dwarf,  and  a  packet  of  Dobbie’s  Selected 
Golden  Ball  Exhibition  Turnip. 

The  Two  Lots  for  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.,  or  32  Stamps. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

GROVES  &  SON, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

PIDDLETEENTHIDE,  DORCHESTER. 


i'THE  BEST  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

“DICKSONS  IMI*KOVKD,” 

•3  -  per  bus.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

DICKSONS  |eeNdu“aennts  1 CHESTER. 


\ 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 

CD  1 1  IT  Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
I  II  U  I  I  ■  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz. ;  60s.  per  100. 

1  Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. — 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE 


ROSES. 


RICHARD  SEVHTH  &  GO. 

WORCESTER. 


I  Write 


to 


OpALLKl 


inds: 


Who  Cultivate  800  K'n?M£ 
V  r  TRUEToN*M, 

\Illust^ATEdList/ ^Listof  ^ 


.68 


TAMP%i: 
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“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

KOBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 


THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 

JARMAN’S 

“UNIVERSAL”  COLLEGTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY. 
VEGETABLES —2?.  6 d.,  5s.,  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS. — Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6d.,  and  42s. 

All  Post  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 

FOR  6  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  our  large  Seed  Manual,  gratis  and  post  free. 

JILFIMLILN  Sl  CO., 

CHARD,  S  OMERSETS  H  IRE. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c  .,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


{ MOST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBACCO  RAPEi^ 

“  Improved  &  only  Genuine  Medicated 

I  S  per  lb.  Circular,  with  testimonials ,  Post  Free • 

DICKSONS  |eNu“mem  CHESTER 


\ 


■) 


FORBES’  CATALOGUE 


OF 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers.  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists’  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  all  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


CARTERS’ 


LAWN  GRASS 

FORMS  BEAUTIFUL 

VELVET  LAWNS 


IN 


S  TO  12  WEEKS. 

Vide  Carters'  Pamphlet  upon  the  Management  of 
Laivns  and  Lawn  Tennis  Grounds,  post-free. 


PRICES,  CARRIAGE  FREE, 

Per  lb.  Per  bush.  Per  pkt. 

25/-  I  i/_ 
j./-  20/-  -  i  o  l.  tf  jc 

1/3  25/-  j  ’6  & 


For  newly-formed  Lawns 

...  1/3 

For  Tennis  Grounds... 

For  repairing  old  Lawns 

...  1/- 
...  1/3 

ROYAL  SEEDSMEN  BYT  SEALED  WARRANTS, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON 


SPECIAL  CULTURE  OF 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  ROSES. 


A  large  and  Select  Stock  is  now  offered  for  Sale. 

The  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
post  free. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Koses  post  free. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

The  Nurseries,  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 


CHEAP  OFFER  of  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  and  SHRUBS. 


Expiration  of  lease.— a  Large  Quan¬ 
tity  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS  to  he 
SOLD  CHEAP,  owing  to  the  above  cause. 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.  (John  Cowan),  Ltd., 
The  Vineyard  and  Nurseries,  Garston,  near  Liverpool. 


WILLIAMS’ 

Gold  Medal  Strain  of 

PRIMULA 

IS  THE  BEST, 

And  has  secured  numerous  GOLD  MEDALS  in 
Exhibitions  both  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


WILLIAMS’ ALBA  MAGNIFICA 

Per  packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

WILLIAMS’  AYALANCHE. 

Per  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  5s. 

WILLIAMS’  METEOR. 

Per  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 

WILLIAMS’ RUBR0  YI0LACEA 

Per  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 

WILLIAMS’  SUPERB  BLUE. 

Per  packet,  2s.  6d.  and  5s. 

WILLIAMS’  SUPERB  RED. 

Per  packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 

WILLIAMS’  SUPERB  WHITE. 

Per  packet,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d 

ILLUSTRATED  SEED  CATALOGUE  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application. 


B.S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 
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BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 

AND 

TENNIS  GROUNDS 

BEST  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 

VEITCH’S 

FINEST  MIXED 

LAWN  CRASS. 

Carefully  prepared  from  the  finest  Dwarf 
Perennial  Grasses  only. 

Per  Pound,  Is. ;  per  Bushel,  25s. 

VEITCH’S 

FINEST  MIXED 

LAWN  CRASSES 
AND  GLOVERS. 

Per  Pound,  Is. ;  per  Bushel,  25s. 

JAMES  VEITCilsis, 


Roval  Exotic  Nursery.  Chelsea.  S.W. 


ALL  SEEDS  WARRANTED. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

NEW  TENBY  ST,  BIRMINGHAM, 

THE  CELEBRATED  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  OF  BULBS. 

Having  keen  continually  solicited  by  a  large  number  of  my  Bulb 
friends  to  keep  a  select  stock  of  the  best  and  most  reliable 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  I  have  decided  to  do  so. 

“  Quality  before  Quantity”  being  my  “motto,”  I  shall 
spare  no  expense  to  get  the  very  best  strain  of  every  variety 
offered  in  this  list,  and  send  out  all  fresh  new  seeds  of  the  latest 
growth.  The  majority,  if  not  nearly  all  ordinary  Seedsmen  say 
they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  failure  of  any  Seeds.  I 
cannot  guarantee  there  shall  be  no  failures,  but  as  the  best 
guarantee  it  is  possible  to  give  of  my  wish  to  sell  only  genuine 
Seeds,  I  will  undertake  to  replace,  free  of  charge,  any  Vegetable 
or  Flower  Seeds  from  which  a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate 
in  due  course,  under  fair  and  proper  treatment,  or  which  do  not 
some  true  to  name. 

I  shall  not  confuse  my  friends  with  a  long  list  of  six  or  eight 
hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  but  confine  myself  to  about 
two  hundred  varieties  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  purchaser  as 
well  as  seller.  In  Vegetable  Seeds,  I  contend  that  few  want 
more  than  six  or  eight  varieties  of  Peas,  three  or  four  sorts  of 
Cabbage  or  Broccoli,  two  or  three  of  Carrots,  one  of  Parsnips, 
and  so  on,  and  where  the  list  is  much  increased,  it  often  contains 
names  manufactured  to  suit  a  particular  locality,  or  selected 
stocks  of  old  varieties  slightly  improved  under  new  names. 

TERMS,  strictly  cash  with  order  from  unknown  correspon¬ 
dents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

All  Flower  Seeds  sent  post  free  ;  all  general  Seed  Orders  over 
10s.  carnage  paid  ;  Orders  over  £3,  5  per  cent,  discount ;  Orders 
over  £5, 10  per  cent,  discount. 

My  “UNIQUE  SEED  LIST,”  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  and 
Copyright,  is  the  most  original  and  useful  List  ever  published 
tor  amateurs.  It  contains  only  the  most  select  varieties  of 
vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  in  cultivation,  and  gives  full  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

This  List  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

Choice  Primula,  Calceolaria,  Carnation,  and  Ficotee 

SEEDS  WILL  BE  OF  A  SPECIALLY  GOOD  STRAIN. 

Best  "white  Paflia  Fibre,  6d.  per  pound. 

(Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 


Robert  Sydenham, 

NEW  TENBY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM.  I 


“HALF-GUINEA” 

COLLECTION 

OF  • 

ASTERS 


Including  a  Packet  ( Mixed  Colours )  of  each 
of  the  following  varieties :  — 

Sutton’s  Dwarf  Bouquet,  Sutton’s  Reading 
Beauty,  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered, 
Dwarf  Pseony  Perfection,  Dwarf  Victoria, 
Sutton’s  C-iant  French,  Sutton’s  Tall  Vic¬ 
toria,  Crown-flowered,  Quilled  Victoria,  and 
German  Globe. 


Fo§t  F'jree-  for  i@/#« 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 


Monday,  March  31st.— Sale  of  Japan  and  English-grown  Lily 
Bulbs,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  and  Morris's  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  April  1st. — Haddington  Hyacinth  Show.  Sale  of 
Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  April  2nd.  —  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society's  Show  (2  days).  Phippen’s  Flower  Show  in  the 
new  Town  Hall,  Reading.  Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.478, 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


H^he  Country  in  Spring-time.— It  is  indeed 
strange  that  just  as  the  country  is 
expanding  into  life  and  beauty,  it  should  be 
the  fashion  for  those  whose  leisure  affords 
ample  opportunity  to  enjoy  country  life  to 
the  full,  to  congregate  together  in  the 
towns — the  metropolis  especially — there  to 
partake  of  that  dubious  joy  commonly  known 
as  “the  season.”  A  well-known  gardener  once 
remarked  of  his  lovely  gardens,  that  he 
enjoyed  them  far  more  than  did  his  employers. 
This  fact  is  so  true  of  many  other  gardeners, 
and  their  surroundings,  from  the  first  burst 
of  spring  bloom  to  the  fall  of  the  latest  of 
autumnal  leafage,  being  both  so  interesting 
and  so  lovely,  that  rural  life  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  becomes  pleasure  indeed.  Even  already 
the  country  is  beginning  to  look  delightful. 
There  is  life  and  activity  in  the  fields,  sowing 


and  planting  is  going  on  everywhere,  and  all 
is  prospectively  pleasing! 

The  denizens  of  the  trees  and  the  hedge¬ 
rows,  the  feathered  songsters,  arc  now  awaken¬ 
ing  into  joy  witli  their  harmonious  notes  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  kingdom,  but  nowhere 
more  joyously  than  in  the  truly  rural  districts. 
Trees  and  bushes  are  bursting  into  flower  and 
leaf.  The  change  from  absolute  barrenness 
of  leafage  to  perfect  foliation  and  florescence 
is  indeed  a  process  so  full  of  interest  and 
beauty  that  only  those  having  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  watch  the  gradual  development  of 
nature’s  work  can  realise  how  delightful  is 
the  observation.  The  meadows  presently  will 
be  glittering,  as  it  were,  with  the  stars  of 
earth — Buttercups,  Daisies,  Dandelions,  Prim¬ 
roses  and  Squills.  Myriads  of  sweet  and 
lovely  flowers  will  soon  beautify  the  landscape. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  wondrous  wealth  of 
life  and  joyousness  to  be  found  in  rural  life, 
and  there  is  no  better  time  to  see  that 
wealth  develop  than  in  the  spring.  From 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June, 
country  life  is  one  round  of  pleasing  interest. 
July  heat  brings  some  lassitude,  yet  how 
more  readily  endured  than  amidst  the  over¬ 
hanging  foliage  of  dense  trees  and  shrubs'? 
With  August  comes  the  harvest  and  all  its 
delights,  and  soon  after,  with  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  the  winter.  Then  may  the  rural  dweller 
desire  to  hibernate  for  a  few  months  in 
our  crowded  towns. 

H BRING  Flower  Shows.— There  can  he  no 
doubt  whatever  that  there  is  a  wealth 
of  beauty  to  be  found  in  spring  flower  shows, 
which  the  Chrysanthemum,  in  all  its  glory 
in  the  autumn,  cannot  give.  When  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Deutzias,  forced  Roses,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  Orchids,  Clivias,  and  myriads  of  things 
which  bloom  in  the  spring,  are  giouped  or 
stood  out  in  classes,  they  give  colour  of  the 
richest  and  most  effective  kind.  Of  lesser 
elements,  there  is  in  the  spring  quite  a  legion, 
all  tending  to  make  up  banks  and  masses  of 
exceeding  beauty,  and  all  the  more  acceptable 
considering  that  this  wealth  of  bloom  is  found 
after  passing  through  a  long  dull  winter.  But, 
still,  shows  should  be  shows,  and  not  shams, 
and  into  this  latter  category  must  we  put 
the  so-called  spring  show  recently  held  at  the 
pretentious  suburban  town  of  Richmond. 

The  society  there  does  not  seem  happy  in  its 
ventures.  Hot  so  long  since,  its  summer  show 
was  the  finest,  and  certainly  the  most 
fashionably  attended  around  London.  That 
exhibition  is  yearly  dwindling  down  to  a  very 
second-rate  place,  and  the  committee  ought  to 
learn  the  reason  wdiy  at  once,  lest  they  see° their 
fine  show  of  the  past  die  out  absolutely. 
Then  a  very  good  autumn  show  was  held  for  a 
few  years,  but  that  collapsed.  A  spring  show 
was  started  in  its  place  last  year,  a  very  fair 
display  resulting,  but  the  one  of  last  week  was 
so  poor,  and  held  in  such  an  unsuitable  place, 
that  we  cannot-  for  one  moment  imagine  that 
the  committee  will  favour  the  holding  of  a 
third.  We  are  sorry  for  this,  because  spring 
shows  are  far  from  being  common,  though  they 
merit  continuance  only  when  they  are  good. 
Far  better  for  Richmond,  and  all  other  pfaces, 
to  ignore  special  season  shows,  and  stick  to  their 
one  summer  effort,  if  they  cannot  do  their 
special  shows  well.  The  public  now,  more  than 
ever,  require  exhibitions  to  he  worth  the  trouble 
of  being  seen. 

‘|)otato  Planting.— “There  is  a  larger  breadth 
I  of  Potatos  being  put  down  this  year  than 
ever,  remarked  a  large  grower  the  other  day. 
The  reason  seems  to  he  found  in  the  fact  that 
whilst  puces  are  abnormally  low — indeed,  never 
were  lower,  the  demand  does  all  the  same 
increase,  because  of  the  increasing  body  of 
consumers.  But  there  seems  to  be  an  additional 
reason  for  the  liberal  planting  of  Potatos,  and 
that  is  the  wonderfully  free  way  in  which  the  soil 
works  this  spring.  Rarely  in  the  experience 
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of  Potato-growers,  farmers  or  gardeners  of  all 
classes,  has  the  soil  been  found  in  a  more 
friable  state  than  now.  We  find  it  amply 
moist  for  all  purposes,  and  yet  it  has  been  a 
remarkably  dry  time  since  February  ;  indeed, 
three  has  been  relatively  little  rain  since  the 
year  began,  and  yet  one-fourth  of  the  new  year 
lias  already  gone. 

Then  we  have  got  beyond  the  dread  of  the 
disease  which  once  so  very  heavily  afflicted 
our  Potato  crops.  There  has  been  raised 
during  the  past  twenty  years  a  wealth  of 
varieties  of  Potatos,  most  of  which,  if  not 
disease-proof,  are,  at  least,  less  amenable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Peronospora,  than  were  the  older 
varieties.  We  are  not  going  to  aver  that  we 
have  gone  m  advance  of  the  delicate-eating 
Regents  and  Fortyfolds  in  quality,  but  that  this 
excellence  in  quality  was  the  weakness  of  those 
good  old  varieties  ; ;  and  those,  if  less  delicate, 
yet  of  much  stouter  constitutions,  have  had  to 
take  their  places.  Some  day,  should  the  Potato 
disease  be  absolutely' expelled,  we  may  be  able 
to  return  to  the  softer  fleshed  forms  with  com¬ 
parative  safety.  Till  then,  however,  we  do 
well  to  grow  only  varieties  which  are  fairly 
safe,  and  are  also  great  croppers,  for  more  than 
ever  have  Potatos  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  food  of  the  people. 

- - 

Flower  Show  Fixtures. — -Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
spring  show,  April  16th  and  17th  ;  autumn  show, 
August  20th,  21st  and  22nd.  Bolton  and  District 
Chrysanthemum  Show,  November  14th  and  15th. 
Wimbledon  Horticultural,  July  9th. 

The  Best  Wheats  for  the  Miller.  —  Probably  the 
most  important  article  on  modern  improvements  in 
Wheats  yet  published  in  the  English  language,  will 
appear  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  on  Monday  next. 
The  author  is  the  famous  French  horticulturist, 
agriculturist  and  botanist,  M.  Henri  de  Yilmorin,  and 
his  paper  will  be  illustrated  by  nearly  100  woodcuts. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  Tye,  of  Clovenfords, 
and  formerly  of  Stanfield  Hall  Gardens,  Todmorden, 
as  gardener  to  T.  Eccles,  Esq.,  Farington  House,  Ley- 
land,  near  Preston.  Mr.  G.  Potts,  Jnn.,  recently  of 
Elmside,  Northiam,  Sussex,  as  gardener  to  Dampier 
Palmer,  Esq.,  Heronden  Hall,  Tenterden,  Kent.  Mr. 
Wm.  Smith,  late  foreman  at  Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar, 
as  gardener  to  R.  Ovey,  Esq.,  Badgemore,  Henley-on- 
Thames. 

The  Wildsmith  Orphan  Fund  Memorial. — We 

understand  that  the  amount  subscribed  up  to  the  end 
of  last  week  for  the  above  object  was  about  £90 — a 
really  good  beginning.  As  some  £40  more  are  only 
needed  to  make  up  the  sum  required,  there  ought  to 
he  no  difficulty  in  making  the  memorial  a  success. 
The  sum  needed  cannot  be  subscribed  too  soon,  as  in 
such  case  the  child  which  the  committee  propose 
electing  on  to  the  Orphan  Fund,  will  not  then  have  to 
he  nominated  for  election  in  July  next.  A  further  list 
of  subscribers  will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 

Hardiness  of  Photinia  serrulata. — We  learn  from 
a  St.  Leonards  correspondent  that  the  young  leaves  of 
this  shrub,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  not  being 
quite  hardy,  at  Beauport,  near  St.  Leonards,  do  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  the  least  injury  from  the  recent 
hard  frost,  though  specimens  of  Qnercus  Ilex  in  the 
same  park  seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  damaged.  At 
Kew  the  Photinia  has  suffered  with  a  number  of  other 
things  of  a  similar  character,  and  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  what  other  localities  have  escaped  injury. 

Presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Dundee 
Horticultural  Society. — On  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  D.  P. 
Scott,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Dundee  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  twenty-five  years,  and  secretary  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  was  presented,  in  recognition  of 
his  labours,  with  a  valuable  gold  keyless  watch  and  a 
handsome  drawing-room  clock  and  candelabra  in  brass, 
along  with  a  beautiful  diamond  and  pearl  brooch  and 
pearl  pendant  for  Mrs.  Scott.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  Mr.  D.  Croll,  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Laird.  Mr.  Scott  returned  thanks  for  the  gifts, 
which  he  valued  for  the  visible  evidence  they  afforded 
that  his  work — or,  at  least,  his  honest  and  strenuous 
efforts  to  perform  his  work— had  been  appreciated  by 
those  who  had  had  the  best  opportunities,  and  were  also 
the  best  qualified,  to  judge  of  the  motives  which 
inspired  it,  and  the  measure  of  success  which  attended  it. 


Wallflowers. —  The  general  quality  of  the  Market 
Blood-red  Wallflower  bloom  is  very  much  complained 
of  this  season,  as  not  only  do  the  spikes  come  imperfect, 
but  the  petals  are  small,  and  badly  coloured.  The 
result  is  doubtless  due  to  the  severe  frosts  of  the  early 
part  of  the  mouth,  which  did  severely  harm  much  of 
what  is  called  semi-hardy  vegetation.  We  do  not  know 
whether  in  this  matter  the  red  forms  are  more  tender 
than  the  yellow,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  latter  seem 
not  to  have  suffered  from  the  cold.  It  is  true  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  yellow  varieties  are  a  little  later  in 
blooming  than  are  the  early  sown  and  planted  Market 
Reds.  As  a  rule,  the  seeds  of  these  are  sown  so  early 
that  the  plants  are  got  out  early  in  May,  to  make  large 
heads  of  growth  by  October. 

Helleborus  fcetidus. —  “D.  S.  H.”  writes: — Rather 
a  distressing  name,  but  the  flower  is  not  so  stinking 
after  all,  and  is  really  a  pleasing  object  in  certain  places. 
It  is  a  wild  plant  in  some  parts  of  the  south  and  west, 

I  believe,  hut  I  met  with  a  batch  of  it  growing  within 
a  few  miles  of  Warwick,  on  the  Birmingham  side, 
luxuriating  near  to  a  plantation  on  sloping  ground 
towards  the  south-east,  and  seeing  it  from  the  road  I 
could  not  at  first  make  out  what  it  was.  The  mass  of 
greenish  white  flowers,  with  faint  pink  markings,  made 
the  group  look  bright  and  pretty,  and  the  plant  is 
worthy  of  cultivation  under  trees  where  the  soil  is  not 
wet  and  heavy. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. — At  the  fort¬ 
nightly  meeting,  February  18th,  Mr.  W.  Spinks  read 
an  instructive  paper  on  “  The  Tomato,”  giving  culture 
and  a  list  of  the  best  varieties,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  placed  Ham  Green  Favourite,  Sutton’s  Perfection, 
and  Hackwood  Park,  On  March  4th,  Mr.  H.  Hope, 
horticultural  builder,  read  a  very  practical  paper  on 
‘  ‘  Tlie  Construction  and  Heating  of  Horticultural 
Buildings,”  which  elicited  a  good  discussion,  and  many 
questions  were  answered.  On  March  18  th,  Mr.  W. 
Stevens,  The  Gardens,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  read  a 
highly  interesting  paper  on  “  Odontoglossum :  Varieties 
and  Cultivation.”  Cut  specimens  of  some  were  also 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  cultural  hints  as  to  each 
species  separately  were  concisely  given.  A  very  warm 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  for  a  practical  and  very 
interesting  lecture. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.  —  A  special 
general  meeting  of  this  society  was  recently  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  Liverpool, 
Mr.  T.  Powell  presiding.  In  his  opening  remarks  the 
chairman  stated  that  the  committee  had  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  members  present  at  meetings  held  in 
February  and  March,  to  hold  the  summer  exhibition  on 
the  August  Bank  Holiday  and  the  Saturday  before,  as 
in  previous  years,  but  that  this  decision  had  not  met 
with  general  approval,  hence  the  meeting  then  being 
held  to  further  consider  the  matter.  Mr.  J.  Glover 
proposed  that  the  date  of  the  summer  show  be  the  16th 
and  17th  of  July,  for  the  reason  that  these  dates  would 
better  suit  the  convenience  of  their  subscribers,  and  be 
more  likely  to  resrrlt  in  a  successful  “gate.”  Mr.  J. 
Jellieoe  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  supported 
by  Messrs.  T.  F.  Hill,  R.  Todd,  G.  Thomson,  J.  Barker, 
aud  R.  G.  Waterman.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  committee’s  arrangement  be  sus¬ 
tained,  for  the  reason  that  the  show  should  he  held 
whilst  the  thousands  were  in  the  parks  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  were  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool.  Mr. 
T.  Foster  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  J.  Hurst  and  R.  Curie.  On  the 
amendment  being  put,  twenty-four  voted  for  it  and 
forty-one  against,  the  motion  in  favour  of  July  16th 
and  17th  being  thus  carried.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  was  carried  unanimously. 

Saladings. — The  attention  called  to  the  visit  of 
M.  Henri  de  Vilmorin  in  our  last  issue,  and  in  one  or 
two  of  our  agricultural  contemporaries  on  Monday,  had 
the  effect  of  drawing  a  larger  number  of  Fellows  and 
visitors  to  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday,  than 
has  been  present  at  any  previous  meeting  in  the  same 
place.  There  was  also  a  bright  little  show  of  the 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  so  that  our  distin¬ 
guished  visitor  and  his  compatriot,  M.  Albert  Truffaut, 
of  Versailles,  who  was  also  present,  at  least  did  not  see 
the  place  at  its  worst.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
wretchedly  bad  acoustic  properties  of  the  building, 
beyond  the  first  two  or  three  rows,  but  little  could  be 
heard  of  what  M.  de  Vilmorin  had  to  say  on  a  subject 
in  which  our  countrymen  require  yet  a  good  deal  of 
education.  We  are  not  a  salad-eating  people,  hut  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  taste  is  being 
acquired  and  developed  among  all  classes  at  a  rate 


which  is  hardly  realised  by  the  old-fashioned  among  us, 
who  still  air  their  prejudices  against  “green-stuff.” 
M.  de  Vilmorin  divided  his  subject  into  two  parts  ;  in 
the  first,  enumerating  the  various  subjects  used  for 
salading  to  be  obtained  in  the  Paris  markets  in  each 
season  of  the  year,  and  devoting  the  second  to  the 
subject  of  blanching.  He  especially  commented  upon 
Dandelion,  Chicory,  Barbe  de  Capucin,  and  Whitlcef, 
and  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  former  that  two 
varieties  were  largely  grown  in  France,  the  broad-leaved, 
which  was  very  early,  and  the  Solid-hearting  or 
Cabbage  Dandelion,  which  was  most  favoured  by  the 
market  growers.  M.  de  Vilmorin  interspersed  his 
remarks  with  many  useful  cultural  hints,  which  we 
shall  direct  attention  to  when  his  paper  is  published  in 
the  society’s  journal. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Association. — The  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  present  session  was  held  on  the  20th  inst. , 
Mr.  T.  Carling  presiding.  Sir.  J.  Cowan,  Liverpool 
Horticultural  Co.,  was  expected  to  deliver  a  lecture 
on  Orchids,  hut  was  unfortunately  prevented  at 
the  last  moment  from  attending.  The  secretary  was 
instructed  to  write  Mr.  Cowan,  asking  him  to  read  his 
paper  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  next  session. 
Mr.  P.  Ilarbordt,  Covent  Garden  Seed  Stores,  Liver¬ 
pool,  read  an  excellent  paper  on  herbaceous  plants, 
claiming  for  them  a  position  as  decorative  subjects  far 
in  advance  of  the  ordinary  bedding  plants.  Regarding 
the  statements  of  the  wonderful  old-fashioned  flowers 
and  gardens,  the  essayist  claimed  that  to-day  we  had 
a  hundred  well-kept  gardens  in  the  place  of  one  in  the 
bygone  days,  and  for  one  beautiful  plant  in  those  old 
days  we  have  more  than  a  hundred  now.  Special 
attention,  it  was  urged,  should  he  given  in  preparing 
the  position,  draining  where  needful,  renovating  and 
manuring  the  soil,  and  in  some  cases  adding  to  or 
replacing  if  the  natural  soil  was  poor  and  hungry. 
Special  advice  was  given  as  to  grouping  and  the 
selecting  of  proper  sites  for  their  varied  requirements, 
with  feeding  and  watering  during  hot,  dry  weather. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs. 
R.  G.  Waterman,  J.  Glover,  and  R.  Todd  took  part, 
each  speaker  supporting  the  essayist  as  to  the  value  and 
beauty  of  this  section  of  plants,  with  the  desire  and 
belief  that  they  would  be  more  utilised  as  they  became 
better  known.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  essayist,  and  a  similar  compliment  to  the  chair¬ 
man  concluded  the  proceedings. 

- ~>X<~ - 

THE  GRAPE  VINE.* 

As  good  wine  is  said  to  need  no  hush,  neither  does  a 
new  edition  of  a  useful  hook,  and  especially  when  that 
edition  is  the  tenth,  require  any  praise  from  the 
reviewers  to  recommend  it  to  public  favour.  We  have 
just  received  from  Mr.  William  Thomson  a  copy  of  the 
tenth  edition  of  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  Vine,  which 
was  first  issued  from  the  press  in  1862,  and  which  has 
remained  since  a  standard  authority  on  all  that  relates 
to  the  cultivation  under  glass  of  this  popular  fruit.  That 
another  edition  should  be  called  for  speaks  volumes  for 
the  useful  practical  character  of  those  which  have  gone 
before,  and  says  much  indeed  for  the  exceedingly 
interesting  and  important  nature  of  the  subject  with 
which  the  treatise  deals. 

The  experience  gained  from  time  to  time  in  the  famous 
Vineyard  at  Clovenfords,  has  been  regularly  utilised  in 
the  correction  and  improvement  of  the  previous  editions, 
and  it  would  seem  now,  to  a  superficial  observer,  that 
but  little  more  could  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  that  is 
a  fallacy.  The  practical  man  is  ever  on  the  look-  out  for 
errors  in  practice,  and  when  found,  like  Captain  Cuttle, 
lie  makes  a  note  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding 
generations  of  practitioners.  In  this  way  Mr.  Thomson 
has  noted  several  existing  errors,  and  deals  with  them 
in  his  own  plain,  sensible  manner.  In  connection  with 
the  important  matter  of  making  a  Vine  border,  for 
instance,  the  author  says 

“  In  making  up  the  border,  if  the  soil  is  what  may 
he  termed  light  loam,  let  it  be  well  beaten  and  made 
evenly  firm  with  a  steel  fork  ;  but  do  not  tread  it  hard 
with  the  feet,  nor  wheel  harrows  over  it.  If  the  soil  is 
what  may  be  termed  heavy,  and  especially  if  damp 
when  the  border  is  made  up,  the  above  caution  is  even 
more  necessary.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  field  of 
horticulture  that  exhibits  greater  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge  than  ramming  damp  soil  hard  together  in 
positions  where  it  is  to  remain  for  years,  unless  it  be 
the  thumbing  of  soil  in  a  damp  state  round  the  roots 

*A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape 
Vine.  By  William  Thomson,  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords 
Tenth  edition.  (W.  Blackwood  &  Sons). 
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of  a  plant  in  a  pot,  forgetting  altogether  that  the  action 
of  the  air  in  the  soil  is  most  necessary.” 

Again,  on  composts  and  manures  suitable  for  Vines, 
Mr.  Thomson  says:  “The  reason  why  many  Vines  have 
failed  to  be  fruitful  in  a  few  years  after  they  were 
planted,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  absurd  materials  used 
in  making  up  the  borders.  Not  content  with  mixing 
large  quantities  of  crude  farm-yard  manure  with  the 
soil,  recourse  was  had  to  the  slaughter-house,  and  even 
the  knacker’s  yard,  as  if  Vines  were  carnivorous 
animals.  Until  within  a  recent  date,  there  was  not  the 
choice  of  manures  that  there  is  now,  and  the  farm-yard 
was  all  but  the  only  resource. 

“  It  is  of  great  importance  that  nothing  should  be 
added  to  the  soil  of  a  Vine  border,  which,  after  the 
plant  food  it  contains  has  been  absorbed,  leaves  a 
residuum  of  inert  humus,  which  shuts  up  the  pores  of 
the  soil,  hinders  the  healthy  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  retains  an  excess  of  water  like  a  sponge,  in  time 
rendering  the  borders  what  gardeners  justly  term  sour. 
This  farm-yard  manure  at  its  best  does.  There  is  the 
additional  danger  of  horse-dung  breeding  fungi. 

“If  Vine  roots  are  not  confined  by  bricks  and 
mortar  to  such  a  border  as  I  have  indicated,  they  escape 
from  it  to  the  border  that  was  not  prepared  for  them, 
and  sometimes  thrive  better  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former. 

“Another  mistake  that,  up  to  the  present  date,  is 
not  uncommon,  is  that  of  mixing  J-in.  bones  in  Vine 
borders.  They  are  of  little  or  no  value.  I  have  seen 
them  as  whole  as  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  after  being 
thirty  years  in  it,  and  not  a  root  near  them.  Bones 
are  an  excellent  element  in  a  manure  for  Vines  or  any 
other  fruit-bearing  plant,  but  they  should  be  ground 
as  fine  as  possible.  In  this  state  they  form  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  manure  I  feel  bound  to  recommend.” 

Another  common  error  is  the  practice  of  cropping 
Vine  borders,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Thomson 
enters  a  vigorous  protest  against  such  folly.  He 
says  “  The  roots  rob  the  soil  of  the  food  intended  for 
the  Vines,  and,  even  worse  than  this,  keep  off  the 
genial  heat  of  the  sun.  I  called  at  a  fine  garden  down 
the  Clyde  last  autumn.  The  gardener  took  me  into  a 
range  of  vineries,  and  remarked  that  of  late  years  the 
Vines  had  yielded  very  inferior  Grapes.  I  replied 
that  little  else  could  be  expected,  seeing  the  enormous 
crop  of  plants  on  the  border  up  to  the  vinery  front 
sashes.  First  a  row  of  single  Dahlias  3  ft.  high,  then 
came  Perilla  nankinensis,  Stocks,  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
The  gardener  said  his  view  was  the  same  as  mine  with 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  Vines,  and  he 
had  often  pointed  it  our  to  Mrs.  — ■ —  ;  but  she  said  she 
could  not  bear  to  see  naked  borders,  at  the  same  time 
she  expected  good  Grapes.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
difficulties  gardeners  have  to  contend  with.” 

- **<■ - 

IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 

Amongst  the  improvement  of  other  plants  this  last  few 
years,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  useful  class  has 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  hybridiser.  They  are  largely 
grown,  and  well  do  they  deserve  extensive  cultivation. 
In  a  cut  state  the  flowers  are  very  useful,  and  last  a 
considerable  length  of  time  if  placed  in  water.  They 
lend  themselves  to  a  great  many  ways  of  training  by 
which  their  beauty  is  shown.  For  covering  pillars  they 
are  found  to  be  telling  plants,  and  where  they  can  get 
plenty  of  light,  they  give  the  best  results.  They  can 
be  grown  to  a  large  size,  by  training  the  shoots  thinly 
over  a  wire  trellis.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by 
striking  the  cuttings  in  September,  and  potting  them 
off  in  spring  into  3-in.  pots,  amongst  good  loam,  bone 
dust  and  sand.  Pot  firmly  and  place  them  where  they 
can  enjoy  a  temperature  of  60°  by  night,  fully  exposed 
to  the  light,  it  being  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
their  well-being.  The  leathery  texture  of  their  leaves 
enables  them  to  bear  the  full  sunshine  without  the  use 
of  shading.  '  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  touched  the  sides 
of  3-in.  pots,  they  will  require  to  be  moved  into  6-in. 
ones,  using  the  same  compost  as  before  mentioned. 
Pot  firmly,  and  keep  the  plants  close  up  to  the  glass  ; 
water  carefully  till  the  roots  take  to  the  new  compost. 
In  a  short  time  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cooler  structure 
where  they  can  get  more  air.  They  will  require 
stopping  so  as  to  have  a  nice  shapely  plant,  and  a  few 
stakes  will  be  required  to  tie  the  shoots  to  them.  When 
they  commence  to  flower  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
conservatory,  where  they  will  continue  to  flower  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  ;  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure  will  greatly  assist  them.  Some  of  the  best  are 
Alice  Crousse,  Cuvier,  Berthelot,  Galilee,  Jeanne  Gillet, 
M.urillo,  Robert  Owen,  Lang  Son,  Madame  Thibaut, 
and  Michelet. —  TV.  Angus,  Dumfriesshire. 


MR.  FAIRGRIEVE  OF  DUNKELD 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OP  HARDY 
STONE  FRUITS. 

( Concluded  from  p.  458 ). 

To  obtain  early  fruitfulness,  I  think  the  fan-shaped 
trees  as  suitable  as  any,  for  by  careful  management 
the  tree  can  be  equally  distributed  all  over  the  wall  and 
a  uniform  flow  of  sap  obtained.  This  applies  to  all 
stone  fruit  alike.  If  left  to  their  own  will  they  would 
grow  straight  or  perpendicular,  and,  of  course,  the  sap 
would  flow  accordingly  :  all  the  life  of  the  tree  would 
be  at  the  top.  I  do  not  quite  approve  of  horizontal 
training,  but  like  the  branches  to  diverge  out  gradually 
to  three  or  four  different  points  or  degrees  of  the  circle 
on  the  right  and  left  sides  of  each  tree,  and  as  the  tree 
grows  and  requires  it ;  thus  utilising  the  flow  of  sap 
and  economising  the  force  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  giving 
every  opportunity  of  breathing  power.  This  will  no 
doubt  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  mprove  the 
flavour.  One  exception  to  this  form  of  training  I 
might  mention  in  reference  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
only — that  very  shy  sorts  might  be  trained  right  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  wall,  and  thence  slope  down¬ 
wards.  This  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  fruitfulness 
of  some  sorts.  Lastly,  on  this  point  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  would  recommend  a  limited  number  of  shoots,  thus 
preserving  the  power  of  the  tree,  and  dispensing  with 
much  summer  work  and  nearly  all  winter  pruning. 

Disbudding. 

At  the  conference  held  at  Dunkeld,  and  in  the  report 
of  the  same,  I  made  special  reference  to  disbudding  as 
being  of  great  importance.  Generally  speaking,  two 
shoots  are  quite  enough  to  be  left  on  the  growth  of  the 
previous  year,  but,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this.  While  young  trees  are  being  formed,  due  care 
must  be  given  to  the  balancing  of  the  tree  and  distri¬ 
buting  evenly  and  uniformly  the  principal  branches 
over  the  wall.  In  this  case  the  budding  must  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  formation  of  the  tree.  Another 
exception  is,  if  there  are  only  two  or  three  young 
shoots,  then  they  may  all  be  left.  Rampant  sorts 
may  perhaps  be  another  exception,  bat  I  prefer  not  to 
grow  such.  The  time  of  disbudding  depends  on  the 
variety.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  earliness 
between  an  early  Peach  being  ripe  is  not  exemplified 
by  the  young  shoots,  but  the  contrary.  This  Peach 
comes  into  flower  long  before  it  is  fit  for  disbudding  ; 
so  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  disbud  it  when 
in  flower.  On  the  other  hand,  Chancellor  Peach  and 
Yiolette  Hative  Nectarine  are  fit  for  disbudding  before 
the  blooms  are  expanded.  This  shows  the  risk  there 
would  be  to  disbud  the  former  at  the  same  time  as  the 
latter,  and  the  great  loss  it  would  be  of  expended 
energy  to  the  tree  ;  in  fact,  it  would  rob  the  tree,  and 
impoverish  it  for  nothing.  It  is  highly  judicious  that 
the  tree  should  be  disbudded  at  different  periods  to 
prevent  a  check,  and  in  the  case  of  weak  or  less  robust 
varieties  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  closely  watched 
after  being  disbudded,  in  case  of  an  attack  of  red- 
spider,  which  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  at  this 
time,  there  being  so  little  foliage  for  the  pest  to  prey 
upon.  I  am  not  now  quite  so  favourable  to  pinching 
as  I  used  to  be  ;  still,  if  the  gardener  understands  the 
proper  time  for  it  to  be  done,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance.  It  ought  to  be  done  when  the  tree  has 
ceased  to  assimilate  food,  or  exactly  when  it  shows  signs 
of  beginning  to  ripen  its  wood.  When  done  at  this 
time  it  assists  the  ripening  of  the  buds  for  the  coming 
year  :  if  done  before  the  period  mentioned  it  creates  a 
strong  tendency  to  young  growth,  which,  of  course, 
almost  ruins  the  tree. 

Keeping  Trees  Clean. 

Cleanliness,  which  is  of  great  importance,  must  be 
specially  attended  to.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums 
are  especially  prone  to  collect  dirt  from  numerous 
sources  :  the  blazing  glare  of  a  fierce  sun  brings  from 
the  foliage  a  solution  which  gathers  from  every  shower 
and  moist  atmosphere  dust  that  is  carried  by  wind,  &c.  ; 
and  while  the  foliage  is  damp  everything  passing  in  the 
insect  world  is  liable  to  adhere  to  it.  Some  of  the 
following  enemies  will  probably  be  the  result  if  the  trees 
are  not  attended  to  in  the  way  of  cleanliness  : — Aphis, 
brown  and  white  scale  (perhaps  someone  may  think 
scale  is  not  destructive  out  of  doors  ;  I  assure  you  it  is, 
and  if  not  attended  to  will  destroy  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  trees),  thrip,  red-spider,  yellows  (sometimes  known 
as  jaundice),  sunstroke,  root  gout,  fungus,  blister, 
mildew  (a  fatal  foe,  and  quite  worthy  of  the  best  skill), 
ants,  snails,  slaters  or  wood  lice,  and  many  other 
insects.  I  tried  many  insecticides,  but  to  no  purpose, 
until  at  last  I  was  successful  in  compounding  a  pre¬ 


paration  of  my  own  which  answered  the  purpose 
remarkably  well,  and  which  I  continue  to  use  regularly 
when  required.  Syringing  the  trees  with  soft  water 
occasionally  is  very  beneficial  towards  cleansing  them, 
but  not  if  it  is  a  cold  night. 

Protection. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  the  shades  used  by  me,  and  I 
consider  them  very  suitable  for  protecting  trees,  as  they 
can  be  put  up  quickly  and  at  little  cost.  The  other 
makeshifts,  such  as  herring-nets,  spruce  branches,  straw 
ropes,  &c.,  I  do  not  recommend. 

General  Observations. 

As  I  am  afraid  I  am  trespassing  on  your  time,  I  will 
close  with  a  few  remarks.  Cropping  should  not  be  too 
heavy,  as  it  injures  the  tree  for  the  following  year. 
For  example,  twelve  good  peaches  are  preferable  to 
twenty-four  inferior  ones,  and  you  cannot  have  a  heavy 
crop  and  keep  the  tree  in  good  condition.  Again, 
fruit  should  only  be  left  where  it  has  sufficient  space  to 
swell ;  and  with  this  end  in  view  thinning  should  not 
take  place  till  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  stoned.  After 
stoning,  and  before  colouring,  is  a  good  time  to  water 
plentifully,  and  also  to  rake  the  border  smooth  in  order 
that  the  heat  may  be  reflected  back  on  the  fruit ;  indeed, 

I  quite  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  cover  the 
ground  under  the  fruit  with  slates  or  any  material  that 
would  send  back  the  heat  among  the  leaves  and  foliage. 
To  have  a  green  crop  at  this  season  above  the  roots 
would  be  very  bad,  not  only  for  the  amount  of  strength 
it  would  deprive  the  ground  of,  but  the  more  vital  effect 
it  would  have  of  excluding  the  sun’s  rays  from  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  roots  ;  also  increasing  moisture,  and 
preventing  the  reflection  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  from 
being  conveyed  to  the  grateful  foliage  and  fruit.  I  may 
here  say  that  1  know  of  no  better  method  of  finding 
whether  a  Peach  or  Nectarine  tree  is  in  good  health  than 
by  carefully  looking  over  the  entire  plant,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  how  it  has  stood  the  winter.  If  you  notice  a 
quantity  of  the  young  wood  frosted  back,  you  may 
conclude  that  your  management  is  at  fault :  either  the 
roots  are  going  wrong,  or  the  foliage  is  crowded  and  did 
not  get  sufficient  light  to  ripen  it  for  the  winter.  IVhen 
flowers  come  in  an  aborted  form  be  sure  there  is  some¬ 
thing  very  wrong  ;  I  have  noticed  that  when  the  tree  or 
trees  have  too  much  foliage,  the  flowers  come  half-bloom 
and  half-leaf.  I  might  make  many  more  observations 
if  time  permitted.  I  may  say  in  regard  to  varieties, 
that  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Dunkeld  Con¬ 
ference. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  by  way  of  encouragement, 
I  know  well  how  ceaseless  is  the  constant  care  and 
attention  required  in  fruit  growing,  and  the  anxiety 
connected  with  it  from  month  to  month,  week  to 
week,  and  day  to  day  ;  also  the  hosts  of  enemies  we 
have  to  contend  with — a  dull,  leaden,  sunless  sky,  low 
readings  of  the  thermometer  in  summer,  and  certain 
frosty  nights  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  besides  many 
others.  Yet,  with  a  keen  and  quick  eye,  ready  to 
decide,  the  mind  always  on  the  alert,  and  the  head 
clear  to  detect  and  remedy  anything  wrong,  success  is 
certain  to  crown  the  efforts  made,  and  the  reward  is  a 
good  return  of  splendid  luscious  fruit,  which  will  grace 
our  employers’  tables  as  well  as  the  garden  walls. 
After  all,  the  greatest  reward  is  the  approval  of  your 
own  conscience,  knowing  that  you  have  done  your  very 
best  in  the  sphere  to  which  you  have  been  called. 
- - • 

ORCHIDS  AT  ST.  ALBANS. 

Those  who  have  visited  Mr.  Sander’s  great  Orchid 
establishment  in  the  summer  time,  have  doubtless  seen 
his  aquatic  house  well  furnished  with  Nymphieas,  &c., 
in  the  centre  tanks  from  end  to  end  ;  but  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  on  March  13th,  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  vigorous  plants  which  were  growing  in  baskets 
suspended  over  the  water.  A  big  batch  of  Oncidium 
ampliatum  majus  in  rude  health,  throwing  up  a  forest 
of  flower  spikes,  was  a  remarkable  sight.  Here,  too, 
Dendrobium  Dearei  and  Cattleya  superba  luxuriate, 
as  well  as  Phajus  tuberculosus,  P.  Humblotii,  and 
Spathoglottis  Kimballiana.  Thousands  of  plants  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria  in  another  house  are  in  the  finest 
condition,  many  of  them  coming  into  bud. 

A  very  fine  form  of  Odontoglossum  excellens  was  in 
flower  in  one  of  the  cool  houses,  while  elsewhere  a 
batch  of  Ionopsis  paniculata  attracted  attention  ;  a 
very  dark  form  of  Warscewiczella  vellata,  freely  flowered, 
was  conspicuous,  and  several  strong  plants  of  Cypripe- 
dium  Elliottianum  alongside  of  C.  Rothschildianum 
prove  not  only  how  distinct  they  are,  but  also  what 
fine  additions  they  are  to  this  popular  class  of  plants. — 
Visitor. 
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Carnation  Gossip. 

My  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Waidill,  of  Luton,  who  is 
in  all  respects  the  living  embodiment  of  an  enthusiastic 
“  Carnationist,”  writes  me  in  reference  to  his  seedling 
Carnations,  and  says  : — “  My  seedlings  are  up  strong, 
and  looking  remarkably  well.  I  sowed  the  seed  in 
boxes  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  placed  them  in  a  vinery, 
where  the  seeds  germinated  very  freely  indeed  ;  and 
soon  I  shall  prick  them  off  into  boxes,  and  place  them 
in  a  cold  frame,  so  that  they  can  grow  on  into  size.  I 
hope  to  plant  out  in  beds  in  the  open  in  May,  and  the 
young  plants  will  be  given  the  protection  of  mats  for  a 
short  time.  By  this  means  I  get  good  strong  plants  to 
place  in  their  blooming  quarters  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  or  early  in  October.  I  find  by  experience  that 
if  I  sow  late  in  March  or  early  in  April  instead  of  at 
the  earlier  date,  the  plants  bloom  so  much  later,  and, 
indeed,  too  late  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  layering 
the  grass  of  any  varieties  of  especial  merit. 

“Then,  again,  I  find  by  sowing  in  the  autumn  after 
the  seed  is  ripe  I  really  gain  nothing,  but  actually  lose 
a  great  deal,  as  the  young  plants  are  so  very  apt  to 
damp  off  during  the  winter.  Half  of  those  I  raised 
from  seeds  sown  last  August  damped  off  after  being 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  November  ; 
while  the  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  the  April 
previous  are  so  far  behind  plants  sown  at  an  earlier 
date  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  I  am  afraid  one 
half  of  them  will  not  flower.”  There  is  much  truth  in 
what  my  old  friend  states,  and  gardeners  are  finding 
out  the  great  advantage  of  early  sowing. 

One  experience  of  my  own  in  reference  to  sowing 
Carnation  seeds,  if  recorded,  may  prove  useful  to  your 
readers.  I  had  by  me  some  Carnation  seeds  saved  from 
fine  flaked  and  bizarre  varieties,  and  also  from  yellow 
grounds  in  1887,  which  proved  one  of  the  best  seasons 
for  saving  Carnation  seeds  we  have  experienced  during 
the  last  decade.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  out  of 
twenty-five  seeds  of  each  every  one  appears  to  have 
germinated  ;  but  the  seeds  have  been  kept  in  glass 
bottles  closely  corked,  and  in  a  uniform  temperature  in 
a  cool  dry  place. — R.  D. 

The  Florists’  Laced  Pink. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  followed  up  this  ques¬ 
tion,  but  “Wild  Pink’s”  further  explanation  so 
completely  supports  my  contention,  that  I  feel  bound 
to  appeal  for  liberty  to  encroach  a  little  further 
upon  the  dolumns  of  this  paper.  At  p.  378,  he  says 
most  imperatively  and  unreservedly  that  the  two 
species,  i.e.,  the  Pink  and  Carnation,  are  very  distinct 
botanically,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  foliage  alone,  and  that  the  leaves  of  D. 
Caryophyllus  (Carnation)  are  smooth  on  the  edges,  also 
larger  and  broader  ;  whilst  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Pink  are  finely  serrulate.  Now,  I  have  already 
stated  that  Pinks  have  been  grown  by  me  with  foliage 
as  wide  as  any  ordinary  Carnation  foliage,  and  with 
perfectly  smooth  edges  (p.426).  “Wild  Pink”  now 
admits  that  not  only  are  these  exceptions  in  this 
respect,  but  that  there  is  actually  a  Carnation  of  the 
present  day  with  its  leaves  rough  on  the  edges  (serru¬ 
late).  His  botanical  distinctions  therefore  utterly  fail, 
and  maybe  buried  in  oblivion.  [Not  necessarily. — Ed.] 

In  proceeding  with  his  article  he  “mends  worse,” 
for  he  says,  “Florists  of  100  years  ago  were  in  no  better 
position  to  define  the  origin  of  the  Pink  or  Carnation 
than  those  of  the  present  day,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  origin  is  lost  in  obspurity."  How  was  it  then 
he  presumed  so  positively  to  denounce  the  authorities 
quoted  by  Mr.  Paul  unless  he  was  prepared  with  cor¬ 
roborative  proof  1  He  also  says,  “  Loudon  states  that 
the  Pink  as  a  florists’  flower  is  of  less  antiquity  than 
the  Carnation.”  Now,  this  remark  applies  to  the  Pink 
not  having  been  cultivated  as  a  florists’  flower,  and  not 
to  its  age  or  origin.  Then,  again,  he  quotes  Loudon 
as  stating  that  the  “  Pheasant’s-eye  ”  was  derived  from 
D.  plumaris,  but  this  author  does  not  say  that  the 
“  Pheasant’s-eye”  is  the  origin  of  the  “  Florists’  Pink.” 
But  there  is  something  else  he  does  say,  which  “  Wild 
Pink”  omits.  I  will  quote  it.  Loudon  says,  “  D. 
Caryophyllus  is  considered  the  source  whence  have 
sprung  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Carnation,  and 
some  think  also  those  of  the  Pink."  “  Wild  Pink  ”  also 
states  that  he  fails  to  find  any  authority  on  British 
flora  who  distinctly  affirms  that  either  the  Carnation  or 
the  Pink  is  a  true  native  of  Britain,  and  yet  he  quotes 
for  other  purposes  Syme’s  English  Botany,  The 
Student’s  Flora  of  the  British  Islands,  Hooker,  Babbing- 
ton’s  Manual  of  British  Botany,  kc.,  all  of  which 


include  D.  Caryophyllus  as  a  British  plant.  He  also 
says  that  in  the  7th  edition  of  Withering’s  British 
Botany  D.  plumarius  is  omitted  altogether.  Why 
should  he  be  surprised  at  this,  seeing  that  D.  plumarius, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  is  not  a  British  plant  ? 

James  Donn,  and  Loudon  distinctly  state  D.  Caryo- 
phy!  lus  to  be  a  native  of  Britain  !  The  references  “Wild 
Pink”  makes  to  Hogg’s  and  the.  Paisley  Muslin 
Weavers’  numerous  varieties  I  piss,  as  they  are  foreign 
to  the  dispute. 

In  conclusion,  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Smith  (quoted  in 
Hooker’s  British  Flora,  published  1838),  says,  in 
reference  to  D.  caryophyllus,  “It  varies  with  the  limb 
often  bearded,  and  rarely  with  a  beautiful  deep  purple 
bar  at  the  base  of  the  limb.”  Surely  this  purple  bar 
means  the  purple  eye  of  the  Pink  !  Although  there  is 
nothing  edifying  in  this  discussion,  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  once  more  before  our  friends,  the  fact 
that  the  florists’  laced  Pink  still  exists. — James 
Thurstan,  Finsbury  House,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 

- ->X<- - 

AMARYLLIS  AT  CHELSEA. 

Year  by  year  reveals  some  fresh  improvement  on  this 
class  of  plants,  and  no  one  who  had  seen  the  originals 
could  have  imagined  that  the  present  results  would 
have  been  obtained  by  horticultural  skill.  Most  of  the 
original  species  and  varieties  from  which  the  present 
race  has  been  obtained  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  along¬ 
side  of  the  modern  giants.  A  light  orange  small- 
flowered  sort  named  Hippeastrum  croceum  grandiflorum 
produced  another  named  Graveanum,  which,  being 
crossed  with  H.  brasiliense,  brought  the  Empress  of 
India,  and  that  crossed  by  H.  Leopoldi,  has  given 
rise  to  The  Champion,  the  finest  of  the  modern  race. 
Of  course,  between  the  last  two  there  have  been  several 
intermediates,  the  finest  of  which  have  been  successively 
selected. 

Self-coloured  Yarieties. 

Most  of  these  have  a  white  or  greenish  white  star  at 
the  base,  so  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  in 
each  case.  The  Champion  must,  of  course,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  finest  of  the  race  of  these  garden 
Hippeastrums,  popularly  known  under  the  name  of 
Amaryllis.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson- 
scarlet,  expanded  almost  flat,  and  measuring  10  ins. 
in  diameter.  The  outer  segments  are  about  3|  ins. 
across,  each  sufficient  in  itself  to  make  a  good  flower. 
Nearest  to  this  comes  Conqueror,  not  yet  in  flower,  and 
John  Ruskin,  a  charming  light  scarlet  variety  of  the 
same  type.  The  others  have  a  longer  tube,  with  the 
segments  more  or  less  recurved  at  the  tip,  and  tho 
flower  is  something  between  funnel-shaped  and  cam- 
panulate— nearer  the  latter,  because  they  are  widely 
expanded.  Attraction  is  crimson,  with  prominent 
white  bands  along  the  centre  of  the  segments.  Dromo 
is  crimson-scarlet,  with  the  crimson  much  intensified 
on  the  basal  part  of  the  segments.  Robin  Hood  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  the  crimson  is  not  intensified  in 
the  throat.  A  blackish  crimson  sort,  named  Armata, 
has  the  basal  star  of  a  more  intensified  crimson,  and 
looks  handsome  in  sunlight.  The  latter  and  Helemes 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  above  mentioned,  but  the 
flowers  of  Helemes  are  of  a  bright  scarlet.  A  variety 
named  Illustrious  has  brilliant  crimson-carmine  flowers, 
shaded  with  rose  in  the  tube,  and  is  distinct  from  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  house.  It  carries  six  blooms  on  one 
scape,  and  is  flowering  for  the  second  time.  Erato  is 
something  in  the  way  of  Dromo,  but  differs  in  the 
shading.  H.  M.  Stanley  seems  a  floriferous  sort,  as  it 
bears  two  scapes,  each  with  four  flowers  of  light  scarlet, 
with  darker  veins,  and  of  great  size. 

For  want  of  a  better  term,  we  describe  Marcellus  as 
an  intense  claret,  with  a  deeper  crimson  tint  towards 
the  base,  and  shaded  with  rose  at  the  tips.  King  Lear 
runs  up  with  a  scape  3  ft.  high,  bearing  four  large 
intense  crimson  flowers.  Cicero  we  must  describe  as 
velvety  crimson,  with  four  large  bell-shaped  flowers  on 
a  scape.  Another  fine  crimson-scarlet  sort  is  Cortina  ; 
and  Exquisite  is  similar,  but  has  deeper-coloured  veins. 
A  charming  little  flower  is  Nonpareil,  which  has 
crimson-scarlet  flowers  of  beautiful  shape  and  brilliancy, 
and  flowered  for  the  first  time  last  year.  It  is  a 
seedling  from  King  of  the  Crimsons,  a  narrow-tubed 
flower  of  great  brilliancy,  crossed  with  pollen  of 
Bellona,  a  bell-shaped  and  richly-coloured  flower.  The 
scape  of  both  parents  does  not  exceed  12  ins.  or  15  ins., 
and  King  of  Crimsons  bears  four  flowers  on  a  scape. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  an  old  variety  with  large  crimson 
flowers,  one  of  which  had  seven  segments,  with  a 
smaller  one  below  the  base  of  the  bloom,  as  if  it  were 
making  an  effort  to  become  double.  The  scape  of 


Haidee  at  present  is  only  6  ins.  high,  and  the  flowers 
of  a  brilliant  crimson  ;  while  those  of  Gigantea  are 
crimson-scarlet,  of  great  size,  and  four  on  a  scape. 

Shaded,  Striped  ard  Light  Yarieties. 

The  self-coloured  flowers  are  certainly  magnificent,  but 
the  varieties  that  are  striped  or  netted  with  some  bright 
colour  on  a  light  or  white  ground  will  always  find  a  large 
number  of  admirers.  The  flowers  of  Egeria  are  closely 
suffused  with  pale  orange  on  a  white  ground  ;  those  of 
Chimberazo,  which  flowered  last  year  for  the  first  time, 
are  shaded  with  scarlet  on  a  rose  ground.  A  beautiful 
flower  is  Juno,  lined  and  suffused  with  light  scarlet  on 
a  pink  and  white  ground.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Juvantes,  which  is  scarlet  with  crimson  veins.  More 
striking  in  this  way  is  an  older  kind  named  Milton, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  beautifully  reticulated  with 
scarlet  and  crimson  on  a  white  ground.  It  bore  twelve 
large  flowers  on  two  scapes,  about  15  ins.  high. 
Another  floriferous  old  kind  is  Mirabella,  striped  and 
suffused  with  intense  scarlet  on  a  white  ground. 
Aberona  is  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  prominence  of 
the  greenish  star  at  the  base,  above  which  the  flower  is 
lined  with  crimson  and  tipped  with  scarlet.  Dorothy 
has  large,  expanded  flowers,  reticulated  and  suffused 
with  scarlet  on  a  white  ground.  Lacinia,  Sciphis, 
Phtedro,  and  Arion  are  something  in  the  same  way, 
but  lighter,  and  generally  having  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  segments  white. 

Her  Majesty  is  the  purest  white  as  yet,  but  is  lightly 
lined  with  red  or  scarlet  chiefly  on  the  upper  segments. 
The  Duchess  of  Fife  is  a  finer  flower,  as  far  as  shape  is 
concerned,  with  much  broader  segments,  and  a  few 
scarlet  lines  on  the  upper  ones.  It  is  quite  new,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  improve  in  purity  when  fully  expanded. 
Another  light  sort  is  Clarinda,  having  the  tips  of  the 
segments  only  tipped  with  red.  A  charming  little 
flower  is  Yista,  which  is  white,  with  six  crimson  rays 
in  the  throat  breaking  up  into  numerous  hues  of  the 
same  colour  on  the  lower  part  of  the  segments.  The 
crimson  rays  converging  to  a  point  give  one  the 
impression  of  looking  down  a  vista.  At  present  there 
are  about  1,800  flowering  buibs  at  Chelsea,  bearing 
over  2,000  spikes  of  bloom  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  they  will  be  much  more  numerous.  The  foliage 
is  finely  developed  this  year,  giving  the  whole  a  very 
effective  appearance.  The  greater  number  of  the 
above-mentioned  kinds,  except  where  otherwise  men¬ 
tioned,  are  flowering  for  the  first  time. 

- - 

LEEK  CULTURE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Several  methods  of  growing  Leeks  are  practised  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  one  or  other  method  being 
adopted  according  to  the  quantity  grown,  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  leafy  stems  are  wanted.  In  private 
establishments  a  very  common  method  is  simply  to  sow 
seed  in  the  permanent  position  at  once,  frequently 
alongside  the  main  crop  of  spring  sown  Onions,  giving 
the  Leeks  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  the  latter,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  that  the  ground  is  less  firmly,  or 
not  trodden  at  all.  This  is  done  in  February  or  March 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  ground. 
Snow  storms  and  frost  of  considerable  severity  may 
occur  after  the  seed  has  been  committed  to  the  ground, 
but  no  harm  results  to  the  crop.  The  one  thing  on 
which  stress  has  to  be  laid  is  the  condition  of 
the  ground  when  the  operation  is  accomplished  ; 
because,  if  wet,  it  will  assuredly  get  puddled,  and  not 
only  work  badly,  but  afterwards  become  skinny  and 
baked  in  dry  weather,  and  prove  altogether  unsuitable 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plants.  Sowing  thus 
early  gives  all  the  advantage  the  short  season  and  the 
Scotch  climate  will  afford. 

The  plants  are  simply  thinned  out  to  6  ins.  or  9  ins. 
apart,  as  soon  as  they  show  which  are  coming  away 
vigorously.  As  the  days  begin  to  shorten  towards  the  end 
of  August  and  September  the  plants  grow  away  rapidly, 
and  continue  to  do  so  while  the  weather  remains  open. 
They  continue  to  be  pulled  for  immediate  use  as  a  pot¬ 
herb  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months  ;  then 
in  spring  when  vegetables  are  getting  scarce,  especially 
after  a  severe  winter,  the  Leeks  come  in  as  a  pleasant 
change  and  a  wholesome  dish.  When  the  weather 
becomes  mild  again  considerable  increase  in  growth  is 
made,  and  the  plants,  although  green  and  otherwise 
unsuitable  for  exhibition  purposes,  are,  by  the  time 
they  become  useless,  of  considerable  bulk. 

Another  method  is  to  utilise  the  thinnings  from  the 
ordinary  sowing  for  making  fresh  plantations,  in  order 
to  blanch  them  by  a  certain  process  of  treatment. 
Rather  wide  and  deep  holes  are  made  in  well-prepared 
ground  by  means  of  a  blunt  dibber  or  a  trowel.  The 
roots  of  the  Leeks  are  somewhat  shortened  if  the  plants 
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are  of  some  size,  and  the  tips  of  the  leaves  are  also  cut 
away  to  prevent  their  drooping  and  flagging.  They  are 
then  dropped  into  the  holes  where  their  roots  are  simply 
covered  with  soil  and  watered.  The  holes  are  left  to  be 
filled  up  as  the  plants  grow.  By  this  time  the  sides  of 
the  holes  have  crumbled  in,  and  the  hoe  does  the  rest. 
By  this  means  the  elongation  of  the  stem  is  encouraged, 
and  blanching  is,  at  the  same  time,  promoted  by  the 
filling  up  of  the  holes. 

In  other  cases  trenches  are  taken  out  as  if  for  Celery, 
only  much  smaller.  Rich  soil  in  an  open  situation  is 
selected  in  either  case,  and  improved  by  means  of 
farmyard  manure,  well  made,  or  vegetable  humus 
obtained  from  the  rubbish  heap  after  it  has  lain  for 
some  time  to  become  well  decomposed.  The  plants  in 
the  trenches  are  gradually 
earthed  up,  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  least  often  adopted 
method  of  treatment,  as  it 
requires  more  labour.  A 
more  recent  practice  is  to 
sow  seeds  in  pans  or  boxes, 
and  stand  them  on  a  hot-bed 
or  in  a  propagating  pit,  so 
as  to  bring  on  the  plants 
early.  By  this  means  the 
plants  soon  get  ahead  of 
those  planted  in  the  open 
ground.  As  the  weather 
gets  warm  they  are  well 
hardened  off,  and  finally 
planted  out  in  the  open 
ground  in  June,  and  treated 
in  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ways. 

With  a  vast  number  of 
Scotia’s  toiling  sons,  and 
among  them  the  miners  in 
particular,  the  Leek  is  an 
object  of  special  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  large  numbers  of 
seedlings  are  annually  raised 
by  trade  growers,  to  be 
drawn  from  the  seed  beds 
and  sold  in  bunches  in  the 
different  markets.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
trade  we  gleaned  when 
recently  visiting  the  Abbey 
Nursery,  Melrose.  Here 
were  two  comparatively 
small  beds,  Vine  borders 
in  fact,  which  had  been 
annually  used  for  the  same 
purpose  for  some  years, 
and  from  which  the  worthy, 
hard  -  working  proprietor, 

Mr.  Robert  Mercer,  told  us 
he  had  drawn  as  much  as 
£20  worth  of  plants  in  a 
single  season,  and  they  are 
sold  at  a  cheap  rate  too. 

A  great  number  of  the 
plants  are  sold  to  miners, 
and  Mr.  Mercer  told  us — as 
illustrating  the  extent  to 
which  that  class  go  in  for 
Leek  culture — that  on  one 
occasion  the  miners  at  one 
colliery  alone  clubbed  to¬ 
gether  and  sent  him  an  order 
for  11,000.  Mr.  Mercer 
mainly  grows  one  sort, 

Henry’s  Prize,  or  Ayton 
Castle,  the  next  most  in 
favour  among  his  customers 
being  the  Musselburgh, 

and  he  takes  care,  of  course,  to  grow  only  good  stocks 
of  each. 

- •»£«• - 
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Nepenthes  cylindrica. 


NEPENTHES  OURTISII  AND 

N.  CYLINDRICA. 

The  first-named  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  as  recently  as  1887.  The  leaves  are 
moderate  in  size,  somewhat  leathery,  and  smooth  on 
the  upper  surface.  The  pitchers,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  proportionately  large,  being  about  8  ins.  in  length, 
and  varying  somewhat  in  shape,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  leaves  bearing  them.  They  are  dull 
green,  and  closely  blotched  all  over  with  purple.  The 
lid  is  also  beautifully  marbled  with  purple  on  the  lower 
surface,  and  at  either  end  of  the  same  surface  bears  a 


projecting  horn.  There  is  a  similar  process  at  the  back 
of  the  pitcher,  some  distance  below  the  lid,  which  is,  as 
far  as  position  goes,  an  unusual  occurrence.  The 
fringed  wings  are  narrow.  Both  this  and  the  general 
contour  of  N.  cylindrica  may  be  seen  from  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration.  The  latter  is  a  garden  hybrid 
between  N.  Yeitcliiiand  N.  hirsuta  glabrescens.  The 
pitchers  are  somewhat  inflated  in  the  lower  half,  and 
vary  from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  long.  They  are  pale  green, 
with  a  few  crimson  markings  on  the  upper  portion  as 
well  as  on  the  oval  lid.  It  may  serve  as  a  contrast  to 
the  forms  with  darker  pitchers.  It  was  brought  into 
public  notice  about  three  years  ago.  We  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch&  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  an  opportunity 
of  figuring  both  kinds. 


The  sowing  of  all  sorts  of  seeds  in  the  garden  is  looked 
upon  as  a  very  important  operation.  Of  the  truth  and 
force  of  this  none  will  doubt,  as  even  the  most  indif¬ 
ferent  tyro  in  horticultural  pursuits  takes  an  interest 
in  seed  sowing.  Who  has  not  observed  with  what  pride 
a  town  or  country  urchin  will  sow — as  they  are  pleased 
to  call  it — a  few  orange  seeds,  carefully  selected  from 
the — to  them — sweet  delicacy  of  a  sour  orange,  in  an  old 
tea-pot  or  jelly  mug  ;  and  with  what  patience  they  will 
watch  for  the  hraird,  counting  the  days  or  weeks  since 
the  seeds  were  sown,  and  calculating  the  prospects  of 
the  number  that  may  “  come  up,”  tending  them  with 
almost  parental  care,  and  before  scampering  off  to 
school  leaving  injunctions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
with  their  tiny  seedlings  in  their  absence,  &c.  This  is 


illustrative  of  man’s  nature  and  finer  feelings  ;  and 
from  small  beginnings  and  the  lessons  they  have  taught 
have  sprung  higher  ideals  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  in  many  instances  have  paved  the  way  to  success 
in  business— teaching  as  they  do  lessons  of  patience, 
and  from  the  results  achieved  with  patience  bestowed 
on  their  tiny  seeds  sown  in  their  own  primitive  way, 
have  enabled  men  to  expect  pecuniary  and  satisfactory 
results  when  all  seemed  dark  and  hopeless.  Viewed 
then  in  this  favourable  aspect,  surely  it  must  be  a 
source  of  unfailing  interest  to  the  general  horticulturist, 
seeing  that  from  a  thorough  understanding  of  seed 
sowing,  he  derives  so  much  of  his  success.  The  words, 
“general  horticulturist,”  embrace  a  wide  field — men  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  and  learning,  and  of  all  grades  of 
society  and  training  ;  yet 
I  venture  to  assert,  few, 
if  any,  will  gainsay  the 
remark  that  seed  sowing  is 
a  very  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  operation. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact 
that  all  or  nearly  all  our 
choice  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  fromseedscarefully  se¬ 
lected  by  the  manipulating 
hand  of  the  hybridist,  in 
many  instances  at  great  cost 
and  sometimes  peril,  we 
cannot  ignore  that  particular 
individual,  although  in  the 
eyes  of  many  horticulturists 
he  is  a  mysterious  being, 
scarce  in  sympathetic  touch 
with  them  ;  and  yet  but  for 
him  our  gardens  would  lack 
much  of  their  interest, 
and,  undoubtedly,  much  of 
their  value.  Whilst  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  hybridist  as 
essential  in  the  production 
of  our  novelties  in  choice 
seeds,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  speak  of  our  seeds¬ 
men.  They,  too,  are  in¬ 
dispensable,  although  they 
generally  get  the  worst  of  it 
when  failure  occurs  in  the 
brairding  of  seeds — mayhap 
something  very  common¬ 
place  indeed — when  perhaps 
the  fault  rests  entirely  with 
the  sower  or  tender  of  the 
seeds  after  sown. 

Who  has  not  seen  gross 
errors  committed  in  sowing 
too  deep,  and  too  shallow- 
in  soil  too  wet  or  too  dry  ? 
Nothing  short  of  a  careful 
observance  of  these  matters 
will  make  a  successful  sower, 
and  nothing  short  of  that, 
it  may  also  be  said,  will  make 
a  successful  grower.  In 
the  case  of  seeds  of  tardy 
germination,  lailures  often 
occur  more  through  im¬ 
patience  than  in  consequence 
of  sowing  the  seeds  in  any  of 
the  ways  indicated  above  ; 
and  it  is  well  to  exercise 
patience  combined  with  dis¬ 
cretion  in  this  matter,  seeing 
that  all  seeds  do  notgerminate 
alike.  I  have  perhaps  made 
my  introductory  remarks 
too  lengthy  (indeed,  more  so  than  I  intended)  ;  but  as 
the  subject  affects  such  a  host  of  individuals,  comprising 
men  of  science,  art,  and  literature  —  }Tea,  even  from  the 
royal  palace  to  the  humble  cot,  anything  that  has 
been  introduced  may  be  interesting  to  some,  and  I  hope 
instructive  to  others. 

When  I  lifted  my  pen  I  intended  putting  this  subject 
in  semi-calendarial  form,  but  having  I  fear  already 
transgressed  too  far  on  your  valuable  space,  I  will  con« 
fine  my  remarks  to  a  few  practical  observations  on  the 
sowing  of  vegetable  seeds,  and  may  perhaps  in  another 
paper  write  upon  flower  seeds,  tender,  half-hardy  and 
hardy.  We  are  often  told  that  seeds  should  have  their 
own  depth  of  soil.  This,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  is  in 
many  cases  misleading  and  open  to  question.  Take 
Peas,  for  instance.  Sow  them  with  a  light  covering  of 
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soil  the  depth  of  the  seed,  and  I  venture  to  predict  a 
failure  in  at  least  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Broad  Beans.  Both  should  he  sown  at  least 
3  ins.  deep  on  a  light  soil,  and  2  ins.  deep  on  a  clay 
soil.  They  ought  to  be  sown  even  deeper  in  both  soils 
when  the  chances  of  drought  are  at  hand,  and  in  dry 
weather  the  seed  drills  should  have  a  copious  supply  of 
moisture  immediately  before  sowing,  the  seed  also 
being  thoroughly  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  hours.  The 
fact  that  they  are  moisture-loving  plants  should  be 
always  borne  in  mind.  With  good  mulchings  and 
copious  waterings  in  dr}r  weather  there  would  be  fewer 
complaints  of  that  dreaded  pest,  mildew. 

French  Beans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  sown  too 
deep,  and  hence  the  reason  of  so  many  failures.  These 
will,  with  impunity,  hear  the  proverbial  depth  of  the 
seed,  and  little,  if  any  more,  is  necessary  in  the 
majority  of  gardens,  unless  in  exceptionally  dry  weather. 
In  wet  weather  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  grow  French 
Beans  in  clay  soil  sown  in  the  usual  way.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  better  merely  to  make  a  mark  on  the  surface 
for  each  line  or  row  and  sow  thereon,  covering  up  in 
ridge  fashion  with  about  1  in.  of  old  potting  soil,  or 
even  the  clay  soil  itself  well  incorporated  with  leaf-soil 
or  wood  ashes.  These  should  never  be  sown  deeper 
than  2  ins.,  even  in  an  open  sandy  soil,  and  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  to  study  the  weather  in 
sowing  them,  as  if  much  rain  intervenes  between  the 
sowing  and  brairding  the  probability  is  that  all  will 
rot. 

The  same  applies  to  Beetroot — generally  sown  too 
early.  I  never  think  of  sowing  before  the  beginning 
of  May,  and  it  often  runs  .  into  the  middle  of  that 
month  before  I  feel  justified  in  so  doing  (I  am  always 
directed  by  the  state  of  the  soil,  not  by  the  date),  and 
failures  are  comparatively  unknown.  "With  a  very 
slight  frost,  even  3°  or  4°,  when  the  seed  is  in  its 
embryo  state,  the  chances  are  that  the  majority  of 
the  plants  will  soon  run  to  seed  by  midsummer,  and  are 
consequently  rendered  useless.  For  Beetroot,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Scorzonera,  and  Salsafy,  shallow  drills, 
perhaps  1  in.,  on  sandy,  free  soil,  and  ^  in.  on  clay  soil, 
are  quite  deep  enough  ;  and  little  or  no  trampling  in  of 
the  seeds  is  necessary.  Onions,  Turnips,  and  Parsley, 
on  the  other  hand,  require  firm  soil,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  will  be  none  the  worse  for  having  the 
ground  well  consolidated  before  sowing  ;  and  afterwards 
again  trampled  or  rolled  hard.  Of  course  the  soil,  to 
bear  all  this,  must  be  rather  dry.  Onions  are  one  of 
the  most  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  troublesome 
and  uncertain  crops  of  the  garden.  A  good  plan  where 
maggots  are  plentiful — and  they  usually  are  in  most 
old  gardens — is  to  sow  the  principal  crop  in  August  ; 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  that  month  will 
suit.  If  sown  then,  they  are  too  strong  for  these 
marauders  in  their  season,  and  a  fine  lot  of  Onions  can 
invariably  be  got.  If  well  harvested  they  may  be 
kept  sound  till  February  or  March  if  kept  cool  and 
perfectly  dry,  as  the  presence  of  moisture  at  once 
excites  them  into  growth.  Under  these  conditions 
I  find  they  keep  sound,  although  frost  may  reach  them. 
A  very  few  of  the  spring-sown  crop  will  be  required  to 
bridge  over  the  time  between  that  and  the  preceding 
August  sowing,  as  it  will  be  quite  fit  for  most  culinary 
purposes  by  the  month  of  May.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
is  a  very  good  preventive,  as  well  as  cure  for  the 
maggot,  sown  with  a  sparing  hand  at  intervals  amongst 
the  growing  crop  while  it  rains,  or  diluted  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  two  dessert  spoonfuls  to  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
applied  through  a  rose  watering  pot.  The  same  is  good 
for  Carrots  and  Parsley,  and  much  more  efficacious 
than  soot  or  gas  lime,  or  indeed  paraffin  oil,  and 
certainly  much  more  beneficial,  as  it  is  a  wholesome 
manurial  agent. 

Asparagus  and  Sea  Kale  seeds  ought  to  be  sown  as 
early  in  February  or  March  as  possible,  as  they  take  a 
long  time  to  germinate  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Parsley.  Parsnips  too  require  to  he  early  sown,  and  the 
deepest  and  freest  soil  of  the  garden  is  necessary  to 
procure  good  roots.  These,  when  well  grown,  are  a 
good  substitute  for  Carrots. 

Where  Parsley  is  much  in  demand — as  it  usually  is— 
there  should  always  be  a  good  sowing  put  in  about  the 
end  of  July,  or  early  in  August,  and  most  of  these 
plants  will  pull  through  the  winter  and  come  in  most 
serviceable  long  before  the  spring  sowing  will  be  fit  for 
use.  Seeds  sown  in  frames,  early  in  July,  and  thinned 
out  to  about  9  ins.  apart,  kept  well  ventilated,  and 
thus  made  sturdy,  are  most  useful  to  gather  from  all 
the  winter. 

It  is  quite  practicable  to  treat  Parsley  as  a  biennial, 
and  I  should  say  the  most  successful  way  to  grow  it. 


Seeds  of  all  the  Brassica  family  should  be  slightly 
trampled  in  when  sown,  and  netted  at  once  to  keep 
chaffinches,  &c.,  from  nibbling  the  seeds  in  their 
embryo  state.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  all  sorts  of 
this  family  for  autumn  and  winter  use. 

Celery  is  generally  raised  under  glass  until  ready  to 
harden  off  for  transplanting,  and  there  is  no  better 
time  than  the  present  for  sowing  the  general  crop.  It 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  in  any  stage  of 
its  growth,  even  from  the  day  the  seeds  are  sown  if  a 
good  braird  is  expected  ;  and  after  the  seeds  are  ger¬ 
minated,  any  check  through  lack  of  moisture  or  other¬ 
wise  may  be  the  means  of  20  per  cent,  running  to  seed- 
stems  at  the  mid-season,  and  so  rendering  them  useless 
except  for  flavouring  soups  or  sucli-like.  The  list  of 
kitchen-garden  seeds  is  by  no  means  exhausted,  but 
those  mentioned  form  the  every-day  favourites  at  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Many  things  perhaps 
equally  useful  in  some  gardens  as  the  above  might 
have  been  enumerated  and  commented  upon,  and 
examples  adduced  ad  infinitum. — J.  Proctor,  Glenfinart. 

- - 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON 

PROPAGATING. 

The  industrious  man  will  now  be  very  busy  at  the 
work  of  propagating,  and  the  time  for  many  things 
will  scarcely  be  found,  as  all  his  work  'will  appear  to 
come  upon  him  at  once.  Soft-wooded  cuttings  of  all 
descriptions  will  now  need  attention,  being  careful 
that  they  do  not  get  drawn  before  they  are  taken  from 
the  parent  plant.  Bouvardias  need  especial  care  in 
this  matter,  and  always  root  best  if  they  can  be  heeled 
off  from  the  old  wood.  I  always  have  found  them  to 
make  much  better  plants  if  so  treated.  The  pots  for 
these,  as  for  all  other  cuttings,  should  be  well  drained, 
and  upon  the  surface  of  the  crocks  a  thin  layer  of  moss 
should  be  spread.  Fill  the  pot  to  within  J  in.  of 
the  top  with  finely  prepared  sandy  soil — leaf-soil  and 
sand  preferred.  The  remaining  ^  in.  should  consist 
of  dry  sand. 

The  cuttings  are  best  inserted  as  they  are  taken  off, 
and  if  firm,  as  I  have  before  advised,  they  may  be 
pushed  into  the  dry  sand  without  the  aid  of  any  dibber, 
by  pushing  the  cutting  into  the  pot.  In  this  manner 
it  brings  the  base  of  the  cutting  to  the  surface  of  the 
fine-prepared  sandy  soil,  the  dry  sand  running  all  round 
the  cutting,  and  keeping  it  firm  in  its  place.  As  soon 
as  the  pot  is  full  of  cuttings,  it  should  be  watered 
overhead  with  a  very  fine  rose  water  pot,  using  water  at 
about  the  temperature  of  the  house  the  cuttings  are 
going  to  be  in.  I  find  this  plan  much  superior  to  the 
old  way  of  watering  your  pots  first,  and  then  inserting 
the  cuttings  with  a  dibber,  by  which  system  you  are  not 
always  sure  that  the  base  of  your  cutting  is  resting 
upon  a  firm  bottom. 

Pieturning  to  the  benefits  of  sphagnum  moss  as  a 
useful  article  for  propagating  purposes,  I  always  have 
found  that  besides  the  plants  I  have  already  enumerated, 
the  Casuarina  ericoides  roots  well  if  just  heeled  into  it 
by  the  side  of  other  larger  cuttings,  such  as  Ficus,  &c. 
The  Casuarina  is  not  always  certain  to  root  successfully 
if  put  into  ordinary  cutting  pots,  as  the  soil  and 
sand  seem  to  lay  too  close  about  it,  which  fact  causes  it 
to  damp  off  very  readily.  Nice  little  offshoots  or  side 
branches  that  will  heel  08  from  the  older  wood,  just 
laid  into  the  sphagnum,  will  root  directly,  and  very 
soon  make  nice  plants  for  decorative  purposes. 

Toxicophlaia. 

This  may  be  cut  up  into  lengths  at  the  present  time 
and  pushed  into  the  sphagnum.  Before  inserting  the 
cutting,  adopt  the  plan  I  previously  advised  for  the 
Ficus,  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  the  stem  ;  it  will  then 
form  a  callus  quickly,  from  which  roots  will  soon  emit 
themselves,  when  it  may  be  potted  up,  moss  and  all, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  a  nice  established  plant  will  have 
been  obtained.  The  Toxicophlrea  is  a  very  useful 
winter-flowering  plant,  and  plants  that  have  now 
done  flowering  will  require  to  be  somewhat  cut  back, 
to  bring  them  into  proportionate  shape  and  size  before 
making  the  summer’s  growth.  The  shoots  cut  away 
from  the  plants  will  make  capital  cuttings. 

Euphorbia  Jacq,uini.eflora. 

This  always  roots  best  from  young  growths,  that  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  main  stem  with  a  heel  attached, 
and  should  immediately  have  the  bleeding  stopped  by 
hot  sand.  Insert  at  once  upon  the  sphagnum,  and,  if 
necessary,  cover  with  a  bell-glass,  but  be  careful  that 
the  latter  is  slightly  tilted,  to  allow  a  circulation  of  air 
to  pass  round  the  cutting.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  the  cuttings  any  water,  the  moisture  from  the 


moss  being  quite  sufficient  for  their  wants.  They 
readily  root  with  this  treatment,  and  a  good  healthy 
old  plant  will  yield  an  abundance  of  cuttings,  which 
should  always  be  taken  before  they  are  2  ins.  long. 

SeLAGI  HELLAS. 

The  present  is  also  a  good  time  to  split  up  any  of  the 
better  kinds  of  Selaginellas,  such  as  S.  Wallichii, 
S.  Victoria,  and  S.  tessellata,  and  if  the  rhizomes  can 
be  buried  with  sphagnum  they  root  away  much  quicker. 
—  Vtrax. 

- - 

THE  SWISS  NURSERY,  HAM- 

MERSMITH. 

The  Orchids  are  the  principal  features  of  the  town 
nursery  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Prewett,  and  situated  in 
Black  Lion  Lane,  Hammersmith.  Various  other  stove 
and  greenhouse  subjects  are  also  grown  in  quantity, 
and,  besides  supplying  the  cut-flower  trade,  Mr. 
Prewett  is  also  a  successful  exhibitor  at  many  of  the 
shows  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  at  some  distance.  The 
houses  are  of  the  low,  span-roofed  type  best  adapted 
for  plant  growing,  but,  as  in  other  town  gardens,  they 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  smoke  and  fog  nuisance. 
The  whole  of  the  stock  is,  however,  soon  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey,  where  condi¬ 
tions  more  congenial  to  plant  life  will  prevail. 

We  noted  the  other  day  some  pieces  of  Deudrobium 
Findleyanum  and  D.  crepidatum  suspended  from  the 
roof  in  baskets.  The  latter  is  a  pretty  species,  having 
white  flowers  beautifully  tinted  with  pale  rose,  and  a 
large,  golden  yellow  blotch  on  the  lip.  Some  rare 
species  are  also  showing  flower.  Amongst  Cymbi- 
diums  were  C.  Lowianum,  and  the  sweetly  scented  C. 
eburneum.  The  old-fashioned  Zygopetalum  Mackayi 
had  stems  about  3  ft.  in  height,  bearing  numerous 
flowers.  Very  fine  forms  of  Coelogyne  cristata  alba  and 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  were  notable  for  their  purity  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  Cypripediums  are  never  out  of  flower,  but  a  good 
display  is  prevented  by  the  continual  use  of  the  knife. 
Amongst  those  in  flower  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was 
the  beautiful  C.  barbatum  Crossii,  better  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  C.  b.  Warnerianum,  and 
distinguished  by  a  broad  /\-shaped  band  of  vinous  purple 
on  the  upper  sepal,  and  by  its  more  deflexed  petals. 
C.  callosum  was  notable  for  the  great  size  of  the  upper 
sepal.  Alongside  of  it  was  a  richly  coloured  variety  of 
C.  Harrisianum.  C.  Argus  was  flowering,  and  a  piece  of 
C.  Piothschildianum,  just  expanding  its  blooms,  showed 
all  parts  of  the  flower  very  richly  coloured.  Some  of 
these  are  anything  but  common  amongst  market 
growers,  and  we  noted  various  subjects  suspended  in 
baskets  or  on  rafts  which  would  not  readily  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  general  body  of  that  persuasion  with  a 
view  to  profit.  Many  of  the  smaller  kinds  are  prized 
for  their  sweet  odour  rather  than  the  bright  colours  or 
size  of  their  flowers. 

- - - 

MANDE VILLA  SUAVEOLENS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  climbing  plants  in 
cultivation,  beautiful  alike  in  form  and  colour,  which 
is  pure  white  ;  and  the  perfume  is  most  delicious.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
so  seldom  met  with  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  It  may 
be  described  as  half  hardy,  and  suitable  for  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  "We  have  flowered  it  outside  under  a 
south  wall  in  a  warm,  dry  situation,  and  believe  if 
grown  in  a  large  pot  or  tub  and  placed  under  shelter, 
secure  from  severe  frost  during  the  winter  months,  it 
would,  in  most  seasons,  flower  sufficiently  well  outside 
to  repay  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  We  found  the 
flowers  in  fine  weather  were  if  anything  better  than 
those  produced  under  glass,  being  stouter  and  standing 
longer  when  cut. 

The  reason  why  so  many  fight  shy  of  growing  it,  is 
its  liability  to  the  attacks  of  red-spider.  This  we 
believe  would  seldom  happen  to  it  when  grown  outside 
if  properly  supplied  with  water.  The  attacks  of  spider 
generally  follow  upon  unheathy  conditions  of  plant 
life.  In  this  instance  we  often  find  the  Mandevilla 
potted  in  soil  quite  unsuited  to  its  requirements,  in 
which  it  may  perchance  flourish  for  a  time,  but  when 
the  constituents  in  this  description  of  soil  become 
exhausted  it  falls  into  an  unhealthy  condition,  and  so 
becomes  a  too  ready  prey  to  spider.  We  have  found 
that  under  different  treatment  to  that  generally 
followed  with  respect  to  soil,  the  spider  gave  us  little 
trouble.  The  directions  frequently  given  in  works  of 
reference  as  to  soils  suitable  for  particular  plants  are 
sometimes  at  fault,  and  in  this  instance  especially  so. 
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A  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  is  generally  recommended, 
with,  plenty  of  sand — a  truly  admirable  mixture  for 
very  many  plants,  but  not  for  the  one  under  notice  ;  it 
may  do  fairly  well  for  a  time,  but  no  permanent  good 
will  be  attained  by  attempts  to  grow  it  in  a  mixture  of 
this  kind.  Turfy  loam  from  a  pasture,  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  mortar  rubbish,  is  preferable  to  any  other 
compost,  whether  the  plants  are  grown  in  pot  or  border. 
The  latter  place  is  far  the  best  for  this  plant,  and  is  the 
only  plan  which  we  have  ever  seen  thoroughly  successful. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  a  very  wide  border,  18  ins. 
to  24  ins.  being  ample  ;  but  it  should  be  well  made  by 
removing  the  soil  2  ft.  in  depth,  and  providing  abun- 
.  dant  drainage  with  brick  and  mortar  rubbish. 

The  best  time  to  plant  this  subject  is  just  as  growth 
is  commencing.  Train  the  shoots  out  singly,  and  on 
no  account  allow  them  to  become  entangled.  Shade 
slightly.  Prune  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and 
before  the  sap  rises  in  the  spring,  retaining  only  well- 
ripened  wood.  During  summer  attend  well  to  watering, 
while  in  winter  it  should  be  kept  moderately  dry.  It 
is  propagated  by  seeds,  when  obtainable,  sown  in  gentle 
heat,  and  by  cuttings  of  the  small  side  shoots  about 
3  ins.  in  length  taken  off  close  to  the  old  wood.  Put 
the  cuttings  into  sandy  soil,  and  then  place  under  a 
bell-glass  in  a  mild  bottom-heat.  It  is  a  native  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  sometimes  subjected  to 
several  degrees  of  frost  for  a  few  hours.  This,  coupled 
with  our  own  experience,  leads  us  to  believe  the  plant 
would  survive  the  generality  of  our  winters  in  an 
unheated  structure  ;  and  flowering  as  it  does  during  the 
latter  part  of  summer  and  early  autumn,  affording  a 
supply  of  choice  white  flowers  at  a  time  when  they 
frequently  are  comparatively  scarce,-  it  claims  more 
attention  than  it  has  been  receiving  during  recent 

years. —  IV.  B.  G. 

- - - 

DAFFODILS  IN  POTS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  recent  spring 
show  at  Bath  were  the  collections  of  single  Daffodils  in 
pots.  Prizes  were  offered  for  collections  of  twelve  pots, 
but  with  no  limitation  as  to  varieties,  the  result  being 
two  pretty  collections  of  well-grown  and  bloomed  plants 
of  some  of  the  leading  varieties  of  the  trumpet  section, 
such  as  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  Golden  Spur, 
Countess  of  Annesley,  Sir  Watkin,  Spurius,  and  one  or 
two  others.  Now  anyone  with  a  cold  house  or  frame 
can  grow  a  few  Daffodils  in  pots,  if  my  own  experience 
is  any  justification  for  saying  so.  In  November  last  I 
potted  up  some  bulbs  of  a  few  leading  varieties,  such  as 
Spurius,  Golden  Spur,  Princess,  Emperor,  &c.,  placing 
three  bulbs  in  a  6 -inch  pot,  using  good  soil,  and  almost 
burying  the  bulbs  beneath  the  surface. 

When  potted  these  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
there  they  remained  all  the  winter  until  they  began  to 
show  their  flower  buds,  when  they  were  taken  into  my 
cold  house  to  bloom,  and  they  are  doing  so  grandly. 
As  I  write  I  have  before  me  a  vase  of  blooms  of  Sir 
Watkin,  Spurius  and  Golden  Spur,  set  up  with  sprays 
of  Myrtle,  and  a  delightful  posy  they  make.  As  the 
heat  of  a  room  lit  up  by  gas  at  night  affects  the 
duration  of  the  bloom,  they  are  carried  away  before 
this  is  done,  and  thus  their  beauty  is  prolonged.  I  may 
state  that  Princess,  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldi, 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  and  one  or  two  others  have 
yet  to  bloom,  but  they  give  a  succession  which  is  of  a 
desirable  character.  No  artificial  heat  is  necessary, 
unless  it  is  required  to  have  the  flowers  a  few  weeks 
before  the  ordinary  time,  but  forcing  can  scarcely  be 
resorted  to  without  causing  the  flowers  and  leaf-stalks 
to  become  drawn,  and  then  I  think  they  lose  much  of 
their  natural  beauty. 

When  the  Daffodils  have  gone  out  of  flower,  the  pots 
will  be  stood  on  an  ash-bed,  and  allowed  to  ripen  their 
bulbs.  When  the  foliage  has  died  down,  the  bulbs  will 
be  shaken  from  the  soil,  and  be  put  away  in  a  cool 
place,  and  carefully  preserved  for  potting  in  November. 
— R.  D. 

Sea  Kale. — Fresh  plantations  may  now  be  made, 
using  the  fleshy  roots  cut  up  into  lengths  of  4  ins. 
Plenty  of  these  should  have  been  obtained,  and  stored 
in  some  convenient  place  and  covered  with  soil,  when 
crowns  were  being  lifted  for  forcing.  By  using  stout 
pieces  of  root  only  they  will  make  crowns  sufficiently 
large  for  lifting  and  forcing  by  November  next.  Seeds 
may  also  be  sown  in  nursery  lines  for  future  trans¬ 
plantation. 

Figs  on  the  Open  Wale. — Where  protection  has 
been  given  during  winter  the  coverings  may  be  removed, 
and  the  trees  pruned.  Remove  weak  unfruitful  shoots, 
together  with  those  that  flowered  last  year,  so  as  to 
allow  what  is  left  a  fair  proportion  of  light. 
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The  Shamrock. 

The  question  is  frequently  raised  as  to  what  plant 
should  be  considered  the  true  Shamrock.  It  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  seeing  that  any  Trefoil 
would  have  served  the  purpose  of  St.  Patrick  just  as 
well  as  any  other,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he 
paid  no  attention  to  the  identity  of  the  species.  If  any 
botanist  had  been  present  to  identify  the  plant  he  made 
use  of,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  associate  the 
name  Shamrock  to  perpetuity  with  one  species  only. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  determi¬ 
nation  never  having  been  made,  the  opportunity  is  now 
lost  for  ever.  There  are  four  or  five  different  plants 
with  which  the  name  is  associated,  namely,  Oxalis 
Acetosella,  Trifolium  repens,  T.  filiforme,  T.  minus,  and 
Medicago  lupulina.  The  two  latter  are  chiefly  worn 
about  Dublin  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Consignments 
sent  last  year  and  the  present,  direct  from  Dublin  to 
residents  in  England,  turned  out  to  be  Medicago 
lupulina.  Specimens  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market  at 
3 d.  and  4 cl.  each,  seemed  to  be  Trifolium  repens.  In 
some  parts  of  Scotland  T.  repens  purpureum  is  grown 
in  gardens  and  considered  to  be  the  true  Shamrock.  The 
Gaelic  and  Irish  name  for  White  Clover  (Trifolium 
repens)  is  seamar  bhan.  The  first  word  is  also  variously 
written  as  sameir,  siomrag,  seamrag,  and  seamrog,  and 
all  mean  Shamrock.  The  words  seamrog  and  seamrag 
are  also  appliedto  Oxalis  Acetosella,  and  mean  “little 
gentle  one,”  an  appropriate  term  for  the  Wood-sorrel. 
Whether  this  was  the  plant  employed  by  St.  Patrick 
for  illustrating  his  sermon  might  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  locality  in  which  he  was  preaching,  as  the 
Oxalis  in  question  grows  in  shady  positions,  generally 
in  woods  ;  whereas  all  the  others  grow  in  meadows, 
pastures,  and  by  waysides. — F. 

Caladiums  in  Small  Pots. 

Some  Caladium  leaves  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Milner,  of  Heathfield,  Kent,  afforded  an  excellent 
illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  small  pots  by  good 
cultural  treatment.  Two  of  the  largest  leaves  measured 
22  ins.  or  more  in  length  by  16  ins.  in  width,  and  had 
been  grown  in  7-in.  pots.  This  is  even  of  more  im¬ 
portance  when  we  consider  that  this  was  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  therefore  early.  Mr.  Milner  uses  a 
compost  of  good  sandy  loam  mixed  with  rotted  cow- 
dung,  and  must  give  them  a  good  exposure  to  light,  for 
they  were  of  good  texture,  and  the  blotches  and  other 
colouration  already  well  brought  out.  The  measure¬ 
ments  were  taken  after  transit  by  post,  and  after  they 
had  lain  for  some  time  in  our  office,  where  they  had 
become  somewhat  shrunk,  so  that  the  measurements 
above  given  are  under  rather  than  over  the  real  sizes. 

The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily. 

The  so-called  Lily  is  not  a  Lily  at  all,  but  Polyan¬ 
thus  Narcissus  ;  but  of  quite  distinct  growth  and 
flowering  characteristics,  to  be  noted  immediately.  Your 
contemporary,  The  Garden,  says  they  are  similar  to 
P.  N.  Grand  Monarque.  The  flowers  resemble  each 
other  in  form  and  colour,  but  there  the  similarity  ends. 
Grand  Monarque  is  three  times  the  size  of  the  “  joss  ” 
blooms,  while  the  Sacred  Lilies,  so  prized  by  the  Chinese 
ladies,  produce  five  times  as  many  blooms,  and  with 
the  richest  perfume.  Again,  Grand  Monarque,  which 
I  consider  peerless  among  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  would 
utterly  fail  if  treated  like  the  Sacred  Lilies,  by  being 
planted  in  bowls  of  sand  and  water,  or,  as  I  grew 
some  of  mine  most;  successfully,  in  Hyacinth  glasses 
filled  with  common  river-sand  and  water.  Much  the 
best  results  are,  however,  attained  by  growing  them 
like  ordinary  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  potting  up  in  a 
mixture  of  two-thirds  loam  and  leaf-soil,  and  the 
remainder,  or  even  a  larger  fraction,  pure  sand.  Cover 
the  bulbs  about  two-thirds,  and  see  they  never  want 
for  water.  I f  placed  in  a  temperature  seldom  exceeding 
50°,  say  first  week  in  December,  they  will  be  in  bloom 
before  the  end  of  January — a  result  that  will  not  be 
attained  by  any  ordinary  Narcissus,  no  matter  how 
forced.  This  rapidity  of  blooming  in  the  dead  time  of 
the  year  is,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  commendation  of 
the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily.  Several  queries  have  been 
asked  as  to  how  to  ripen  them  for  use  next  season.  If 
grown  in  sand  and  water,  with  little  light  or  sun, 
indoors,  most  satisfaction  to  the  peace  of  the  mind  will 
arise  by  discarding  them  altogether,  or  planting  them 
out  with  Hyacinths,  as  most  probably  they  would  not 
flower  next  year.  If  grown  as  I  have  grown  the 


majority  of  mine,  in  leaf-soil  and  sand  in  pots,  and 
when  done  blooming  transferred  to  the  flower-garden 
beds  until  matured,  they  may  be  expected  to  flower 
finely  next  season,  though  hardly  so  good  as  those 
imported.—  IV.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

Specimen  Plants  of  Mignonette,  &c. 
These  are  wonderfully  well  done  at  Nash  Court, 
Faversham.  Some  fine  well-grown  specimens  2 \  ft. 
to  3  ft.  through  are  clothed  with  foliage,  and  bear 
fine  spikes  of  flowers.  Such  plants  as  these  are  grand 
for  conservatory  decoration.  Eupatorium  riparium  is 
equally  well  done  ;  fine  specimens,  well  grown,  3£  ft. 
through,  and  full  of  flower  spikes,  will  shortly  be  one 
mass  cf  flowers.  Lachenalias  likewise  receive  attention, 
both  for  pot  or  basket  work.  The  suspending  baskets 
are  fine  objects  just  now.  They  are  especially  well 
done  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  gardener. — Rusticus. 

Scutellaria  Mocciniana. 

This  fine  stove  plant  should  be  more  extensively  grown, 
as  it  is  most  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  stove  in 
the  early  spring.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  this  plant  at  Nash  Court,  Faversham,  its  bright 
orange  and  scarlet  flowers  being  very  attractive. 
Yanda  suavis  varieties  and  V.  tricolor  varieties  are  also 
just  now  in  perfection  here,  many  young  well-grown 
plants  and  fine  varieties  flowering  most  freely,  and  in  a 
dwarfer  state  than  is  generally  seen  —plants  from  1  ft. 
to  2  ft.  carrying  as  many  spikes,  and  scenting  the 
house  with  their  sweet  perfume. — Rusticus. 

Polyanthus  Harbinger. 

This  beautiful  and  early-flowering  variety  has  been 
well  named  Harbinger,  for  we  noted  it  in  full  array 
the  other  day  at  Ham  House,  Petersham,  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Sage,  the  gardener,  assured  us  that  it  had  been 
flowering  all  the  winter.  As  a  matter  of  course  it  is 
under  glass  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  ;  but  if  we 
could  get  a  race  of  Polyanthus  that  would  behave  in 
that  way  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  hardy 
plant  lovers,  who  could  maintain  a  gay  appearance  in 
a  house  kept  at  a  low  temperature.  Surely  a  race 
could  be  raised  from  it  by  cross-breeding  and  selection, 
and  which  would  possess  the  early-flowering  properties 
of  the  parent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  with  a  five-lobea  golden  yellow  eye, 
and  are  produced  in  true  Polyanthus  fashion,  that  is, 
with  numerous  flowers  in  an  umbel  upon  a  common 
stalk,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  Primrose. 

Daphne  Blagayana. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  lack  the  brilliant  colour  of 
those  of  D.  Mezereum,  nor  are  they  produced  in  such 
profusion  ;  but  the  plant  is  in  itself  a  choicer  subject, 
being  dwarf,  procumbent  or  nearly  so,  and  evergreen. 
It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  planting  on  the  rockery 
without  danger  of  its  growing  coarsely  or  smothering 
down  other  plants  in  its  vicinity,  for  the  shoots  are  of 
slow  growth.  The  usual  height  is  about  1  ft.,  but  a 
young  plant  will  take  some  years  to  attain  that  size. 
The  flowers  are  tubular,  with  a  spreading  limb,  pure 
white,  excepting  the  yellow  anthers,  and  produced  in 
dense  terminal  heads,  unlike  those  of  the  species  above 
mentioned,  where  they  are  produced  all  along  the  sides 
of  the  leafless  stems.  They  are  also  deliciously 
scented  with  an  odour  like  that  of  a  Pink.  It  is  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction  from  the  mountains 
of  Eastern  Europe,  and  seems  quite  hardy,  in  the 
south  at  least,  for  it  has  been  flowering  for  some  time 
on  the  rockery  at  Kew. 

Young  Leaves  of  Cinnamon. 

"We  are  accustomed  even  in  this  dull  climate  of  ours  to 
some  very  bright  tints  amongst  the  unfolding  leaves  of 
trees  in  spring  ;  but  in  the  tropics  brightly-tinted 
unfolding  foliage  is  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence. 
The  leaves  of  Cinnamomum  zeylanicum  are  ovate, 
ample,  three-nerved,  and  leathery.  When  they  first 
expand  they  are  semi-transparent,  quite  limp,  satiny, 
and  hang  down  as  if  suffering  from  drought.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  they  become  firmer,  more  yellow, 
and  beautifully  tinted  with  rosy  pink,  deepening  to  red 
at  the  margin.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  expand 
and  attain  full  size  is  another  trait  of  tropical  trees. 

The  Prizes  for  Vegetables  at  the  Reading 
Shows. 

In  reference  to  the  letter  which  appears  in  your  current 
issue,  touching  prizes  we  are  offering  at  the  Reading 
Horticultural  Society’s  show  this  season,  we  should 
like  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  restriction  placed  on 
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the  extent  of  the  exhibits.  You  will  find  this  explained 
on  page  12  of  the  society’s  schedule  sent  herewith, 
i.e.,  that  the  space  occupied  by  each  collection  of 
vegetables  entered  for  these  prizes  must  not  exceed 
6  ft.  by  4  ft.  We  hope  this  will  be  satisfactory  to 
“  One  who  would  like  to  Show,”  and  that  we  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  take  part  in  the  competition. 
— Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  March  22 nd. 

Apple,  Armorel. 

The  fruit  of  this  new  variety  is  small,  globose,  rather 
flattened  on  the  top,  pale  yellow,  and  heavily  suffused 
with  pale  russet  on  the  exposed  side.  The  eye  is  small, 
rather  open,  and  seated  in  a  wide,  moderately  deep, 
even  basin,  and  the  basal  cavity  is  small  and  regularly 
rounded.  The  flesh  was  pale  yellowish  white,  firm 
and  sweet  even  when  exhibited  on  the  25  th  March,  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  by  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  New¬ 
bury,  to  whom  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  for 
it  by  the  Fruit  Committee. 

Gardeners'  Examinations. 

I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  your  remarks  on 
this  subject  at  p.  454  of  your  last  issue.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  something  on  the  lines 
you  have  laid  down  will  have  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
future  in  order  to  ensure  honesty  of  action.  In  a  recent 
competition  amongst  the  members  of  an  association  to 
which  I  belong,  and  which  for  obvious  reasons  I  do 
not  mention,  it  is  rumoured  that  some  of  the  prize- 
essayists  were  coached  by  abler  men  than  themselves, 
with  the  result  that  those  who  acted  fair  and  square  in 
the  matter  were  simply  left  out  in  the  cold.  The 
adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  you  suggest  would  prevent 
a  repetition  of  these  practices  in  the  future. —  IV. 

Iris  sindjarensis. 

The  leaves  of  this  Iris  are  lanceolate,  tapered  to  a 
point,  recurved,  light  green,  and  arranged  in  a  double 
rank  upon  the  stems,  something  after  the  style  of  I. 
caucasica.  The  flowers  are  of  moderately  large  size, 
with  oblong  falls,  dentate  at  the  margin,  lavender-blue 
or  lilac  with  a  yellow  ridge  along  the  centre.  The 
standards  are  small,  spathulate,  and  light  blue,  while 
the  stigmas  are  much  larger  and  of  a  deeper  blue  than 
any  other  part  of  the  flower.  The  stem  is  about  10  ins. 
high,  and  hears  several  flowers.  A  plant  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  "Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Trillium  discolor  atratum. 

The  stems  of  this  Trillium  vary  from  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  in 
height,  and  bear  three  ovate  dark  bronzy  green  leaves, 
irregularly  blotched  with  light  greyish  green  markings. 
A  solitary  sessile  flower  is  borne  on  the  apex  of  the 
stem,  close  to  the  leaves,  of  a  dark  purplish  brown 
colour.  The  outer  segments  or  sepals  are  linear-oblong, 
while  the  inner  ones  or  petals  are  twice  as  broad  and 
elliptic.  Plants  were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  25th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  who  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
them.  , 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

May  I  be  allowed,  through  your  columns,  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  the  efforts  that 
are  now  being  made  by  the  Catalogue  Committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  viz.,  Mr.  Lewis 
Castle,  Hotham  House,  Merton,  Surrey  ;  Mr.  George 
Gordon,  1,  Stile  Yillas,  Wellesley  Road,  Gunnersbury  ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  (hon.  sec.),  60,  Thorne 
Road,  London,  S.W.,  in  the  preparation  of  an  entirely 
new  edition  of  the  N.  C.  S.  Catalogue.  The  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  its  last  publication  in  1888,  both  as  regards  the 
acknowledged  advantages  of  its  classification  and  other 
general  information,  and  also  the  sale,  which  has 
considerably  more  than  -  balanced  the  cost  incurred; 
but  it  is  desired  that  this  new  edition  should  be 
even  more  complete,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
several  fresh  features  shall  be  introduced.  With 
this  end  in  view,  I  venture  to  ask  for  space  for 
this  note,  in  the  hope  that  many  who  are  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  N.  C.  S.  will  lend  us  their  assistance, 
by  offering  suggestions,  and  specially  affording  any 
information  as  to  synonyms,  or  errors  either  of 
omission  or  commission  in  the  previous  editions.  Such 
information  will  be  welcomed  by  either  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  forming  the  committee,  or  by  William  Holmes, 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hack'aey,  London. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

L/elio-Cattleya  Hippolyta. 

The  sepals  of  this  bi-generic  hybrid  are  pale  salmon- 
orange,  the  petals  are  darker  and  buff-orange.  The  lip 
is  rather  brighter  coloured  along  the  tube,  while  the 
undulated  lamina  has  a  reddish  tint,  owing  to  the 
numerous  red  veins  with  which  it  is  reticulated  ;  the 
basal,  tubular  portion  closely  folds  over  the  column, 
which  is  exposed  at  the  base  only  and  deep  red.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  fusiform,  3  ins.  to  3£  ins.  in  length, 
and  bears  a  solitary,  strap-leaved,  leathery  deep  green 
leaf  about  5  ins.  or  6  ins.  in  length.  A  specimen  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum  Baron  Schroder's  var. 
The  most  striking  character  of  this  noble  and  distinct 
variety  is  that  the  sepals  are  of  a  deep  purple  all  along 
the  outer  face  ;  the  inner  face  is  somewhat  paler,  but 
intensified  at  the  apex  on  both  surfaces.  The  petals 
are  white,  with  intense  purple  tips  ;  and  the  lip  is 
large,  with  a  golden  yellow  disc  surrounded  by  a  white 
band,  with  two  crimson  blotches  in  the  throat  and  a 
purple  tip.  A  plant  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Baron  Schroder 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Egham,  when 
a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Cattleya  Trian^e  Tautzianum. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  pale  lilac,  and  of  the 
usual  form  ;  but  the  petals,  although  similar  in  colour, 
are  of  great  breadth,  and  nearly  orbicular,  with  short 
claws  like  C.  T.  chocoensis,  but  fully  expanded.  The 
lip  has  a  rose  tube,  and  a  broadly-expanded  undulated 
lamina  of  an  intense  crimson-purple.  The  throat  is 
orange,  surrounded  by  a  white  line.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  short  and  moderately  stout.  A  specimen  was 
shown  by  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Cowley),  Studley  House,  Hammersmith,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  received 
an  Award  of  Merit, 

Gongora  (Acropera)  truncata. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  species  are  streaked 
transversely  with  light  brown  on  a  creamy  yellow 
ground.  The  lip  is  yellow  in  the  lower  part,  and  white 
upwards.  It  is  of  a  singular  structure,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  the  morphological  value  of  the 
various  processes  and  outgrowths.  The  anterior  and 
white  portion  bears  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  a 
swan,  the  head,  neck,  body,  and  the  wings,  even  to  the 
end  feathers,  being  faithfully  represented.  The  wings 
are  half  raised  in  the  favourite  attitude  often  assumed 
by  that  noble  bird.  A  specimen  has  been  flowering  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  for  some  time  past. 

CCELOGYNE  SPARSA. 

Amongst  the  smaller  species  of  more  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  C.  sparsa  must  rank  as  one  of  real  merit  and 
beauty.  The  flower  stems  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  stand  out  horizontally,  or  take  an 
ascending  direction,  bearing  a  somewhat  triangular 
raceme  of  four  to  six  flowers,  arranged  in  a  two-ranked 
manner.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  straw- white  ;  while 
the  three-lobed  lip  is  also  white,  with  an  orange  blotch 
at  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  brown  markings 
on  the  lateral  lobes.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and 
overhung  by  the  leaves,  which  are  small,  and  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii.  There  are 
some  neat  and  tidy  pieces  of  this  plant  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  Orchid  houses  at  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans,  Devonhurst  var. 
There  are  several  very  distinct  forms  of  0.  triumphans 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  but  none  of  them  approach 
the  subject  of  this  note  in  the  depth  of  colouring  and 
general  excellence.  The  sepals  are  of  an  intense 
chocolate-brown,  tipped  with  yellow,  and  have  a  few 
transverse  lines  of  the  latter  hue.  The  petals  are 
broader,  slightly  toothed  at  the  margin,  and  more 
decidedly  blotched  with  deep  chocolate-brown  than  are 
the  sepals,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  covered 
with  the  exception  of  the  tips.  The  lip  is  white  on  the 
lower  half,  and  of  an  intense  chocolate- brown  upwards, 
the  colouring  forming  a  sinus  around  the  anterior  end 
of  the  crest,  while  the  pointed  tip  is  yellow.  It  is  not 
foreshortened  and  rounded  as  occurs  in  many  otherwise 
good  forms  of  this  species.  The  column  is  white  with 
pale  brown  wings,  and  a  dark  brown  anther  cap.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  nine  of  them  were  scattered 
along  a  scape  18  ins.  in  length. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Forced  Azaleas. — Those  who  grow  large  quantities 
of  Azaleas,  and  force  them  in  different  batches,  would 
do  well  to  attach  a  label  of  some  kind  to  each  plant, 
giving  the  date  at  which  it  flowered.  Those  that 
flower  first  will  naturally  be  the  first  to  flower  next 
year,  and  will  suffer  less  from  forcing  than  later 
batches  introduced  to  heat  early. 

Lilacs,  Forsythias,  Viburnum,  &c. — After  these 
various  subjects  have  done  flowering  they  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  open  air  if  it  can  be  avoided  during 
such  inclement  weather  as  we  have  been  visited  with 
recently.  To  prevent  the  damaging  of  the  tender 
fcliage  a  cold  pit  or  cool  Peach-house  should  be 
accorded  them  until  the  foliage  gets  hardened  and  the 
weather  becomes  more  genial. 

Crotons.  — With  the  lengthening  of  the  day  and  the 
increase  of  sun  power,  plants  of  this  class  are  now 
progressing  favourably.  The  best  results  will  be 
obtained  if  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  similar  subjects 
with  highly  coloured  foliage  are  given  full  exposure  to 
sunshine,  as  by  that  means  the  leaves  assume  a  more 
leathery  texture,  and  take  on  their  best  tints  cf  colour. 

Anthuriums,  Calatheas,  &c. — Plants  of  this  class 
naturally  delight  in  shade,  and  to  obtain  the  deepest 
tints  of  olive  or  velvety  green,  purple  or  grey,  the 
plants  should  be  grouped  together,  so  that  the  special 
treatment  as  to  shading  may  be  given  them.  This 
applies  also  to  the  species  of  Calathea,  known  in 
gardens  under  the  name  of  Marantas,  also  to  Alocasias, 
Spathiphyllums,  and  others  of  that  nature. 

Allamandas. — The  young  shoots  of  these  are  now 
growing  away  vigorously,  and  will  soon  be  showing  for 
bloom  at  the  tips.  If  they  are  required  to  be  in  flower 
at  any  particular  time,  this  can  be  assured  by  pinching 
out  the  points  of  all  the  shoots  about  twelve  weeks 
before  they  are  required.  This  will  cause  a  fresh  de¬ 
velopment  of  buds,  which,  starting  equally,  will  come 
into  bloom  at  the  same  time,  producing  a  fine  display. 

Medinilla  magnifica. — As  the  flower  buds  of  this 
grand  old  favourite  develop,  so  as  to  show  distinctly 
what  they  are,  the  plant  may  be  assisted  with  weak 
liquid  manure,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  size  of  the 
pendent  cymes  of  flowers  and  bracts.  As  growth  goes 
on,  look  sharply  after  mealy-bug,  which’  finds  the 
tender  flowers  and  their  stalks  much  to  its  liking,  and 
increasing  with  great  rapidity,  often  does  considerable 
harm. 

Ixoras. — Where  these  are  grown  for  cut  flowers,  the 
young  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  without  let  or 
hindrance,  because  side  shoots  will  then  develop,  giving 
rise  to  succeeding  crops  of  bloom.  Should  the  plants 
be  wanted  for  exhibition  at  any  given  date,  they 
should  be  regularly  stopped  about  twelve  weeks  before 
that  time,  and  grown  on  in  a  strong  stove  heat,  with 
plenty  of  moisture. 

Ferns. — It  will  be  found  convenient  to  apply  light 
shading  to  Ferns  where  the  young  fronds  are  developing 
rapidly.  This  should  only  be  done,  however,  during 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  drawing  up  the  blinds 
some  time  before  the  sun  declines.  The  young  fronds 
of  various  kinds  of  Adiantum  that  develop  warm  rose 
or  red  tints  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  sunlight  than 
some  of  the  other  species. 

Peach  House.  — The  fruits  on  the  trees  in  the  early 
house  will  now  be  of  considerable  size.  Thinning 
should  not,  however,  be  practised  too  severely  till  after 
the  stoning  period,  as  many  of  the  fruits  may  drop  at 
that  time.  One  fruit  to  every  square  foot  of  surface  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  leave  at  the  final  thinning,  as  that 
would  constitute  a  crop  heavy  enough  for  the  trees  to 
bear.  Shoots  that  are  growing  too  grossly  may  have 
their  tips  pinched  out,  and  then  the  remainder  looped 
down  to  check  excess  of  growth. 

Apples  and  Pears  in  the  Orchard  House. — When 
the  trees  are  in  bloom,  maintain  a  dry  atmosphere  by 
avoiding  the  spilling  of  water  about  the  house  when 
those  in  pots  are  receiving  the  necessary  supply. 
Ventilate  freely  during  bright  weather,  and  shake  or 
tap  the  trees  occasionally  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
to  favour  the  distribution  of  the  pollen. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. — Where  Parsley  is  grown  in 
frames  the  latter  may  be  kept  close  to  encourage 
growth,  unless  the  sun  is  very  powerful,  when  a  little 
air  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Celery  pricked  out 
in  boxes  had  better  be  kept  in  a  vinery  at  work,  to  urge 
the  plants  to  make  good  growth.  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflower  and  such  things  pricked  out  in  frames,  and 
which  were  raised  in  heat  should  be  kept  rather  close 
till  their  roots  take  to  the  soil  and  commence  growing. 
Ventilate  very  carefully  during  the  prevalence  of  cold 
east  winds. 
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Royal  Botanic. — March  26 th. 

The  first  spring  show  at  Regent’s  Park  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  when  the  display  got  together  was  some¬ 
what  similar  to  that  of  former  years  ;  but  there  seemed 
to  he  in  the  miscellaneous  groups  a  larger  number  of 
Hyacinths.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six  greenhouse 
Azaleas,  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq., 
Hope  Cottage,  Highgate,  secured  the  first  prize  ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham,  took  the 
corresponding  award  in  the  nurserymen’s  competition. 
Mr.  Douglas,  as  usual,  had  the  best  Deutzias,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  as  usual,  took  the  first  prize  for  six 
forced  Roses.  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough, 
was  first  for  Cyclamens  in  the  amateurs’,  as  well  as  in 
the  open  class. 

For  twelve  Hyacinths  Mr.  J.  Douglas  came  in  first, 
with  strongly-flowered  bulbs  ;  Mr.  H.  Eason  being 
second  ;  and  the  same  order  was  maintained  for  Tulips. 
In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  Tulips,  Messrs.  H. 
Williams  &  Son  were  the  only  exhibitors.  The  class  for 
twelve  pots  of  Narcissus  was  open,  and  here  Messrs. 
H.  Williams  &  Son  again  took  the  lead. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  fine  exhibit  of  Amaryllis, 
Olivias,  Lilacs,  and  Guelder  Roses  was  made  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  Messrs. 
Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  fine  bank  of 
Epacris,  Acacias,  Azaleas,  Tree  Paeonies,  &c.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  collection  of  Roses  con¬ 
taining  some  well-flowered  specimens  of  the  Polyantha 
class.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a 
fine  group  of  stove  plants,  enlivened  with  Olivias  and 
Orchids.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  also  exhi¬ 
bited  a  large  collection  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside, 
Farnham  Royal,  Slough,  had  a  collection  of  Cinerarias, 
showing  vivid  and  rich  colour.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  exhibited  a  large  collection 
of  Daffodils.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  also 
exhibited  Daffodils.  Messrs,  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  had  fine  bunches  of  Pelargoniums  and  double 
Cinerarias. 


Royal  Horticultural.  — March  25 th. 

Spring  flowers  in  variety  were  the  leading  feature  of 
the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last.  Conspicuous  amongst 
them  were  Hyacinths,  Cinerarias,  Daffodils,  Primroses, 
Olivias,  and  various  forced  subjects,  such  as  Roses, 
Lilacs,  Boronias,  Epacris,  &c.  There  were  also 
numerous  small  exhibits  of  Orchids.  A  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  large  collection  of 
Hyacinths,  Olivias,  Lilacs,  and  Guelder  Roses. 
Amongst  the  Hyacinths  were  fine  specimens  of 
Obelisque,  yellow  ;  King  of  Blues,  dark  blue  ;  Grand 
Maitre,  light  blue  ;  Macaulay,  rose  ;  Lord  Derby,  sky- 
blue  and  white  ;  King  of  the  Blacks,  intense  violet  ; 
La  Grandesse,  white,  and  others.  They  also  showed 
Epiphyllum  Russellianum  Gartnerii.  A  similar  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal, 
Slough,  for  a  large  bank  of  Cinerarias  in  small 
24-size  pots.  The  plants  were  dwarf,  hut  varied 
from  6  ins.  to  15  ins.  in  height,  and  displayed  a 
great  variety  of  colour.  The  heads  were  large,  and 
the  self-coloured  blue,  rose,  violet,  purple,  and  magenta 
varieties  were  certainly  fine.  A  Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches¬ 
hunt,  for  a  collection  of  Roses  in  pots,  including  Teas, 
H.P.’s,  Polyantha,  and  other  kinds.  Margaret  Hay¬ 
wood  is  a  new  rose-coloured  H.P.,  with  crimped  petals. 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  is  a  new  white  Tea,  and 
Grandiflora  is  a  large  single  white  form  of  the  Poly¬ 
antha  tj^pe.  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Epacris,  including  such  fine 
forms  as  Wilmoreana,  rose  ;  Diadem,  scarlet ;  Miniata, 
scarlet  and  white  lamina  ;  Queen  Victoria,  dwarf  white  ; 
and  Lady  Panmure,  white  tinted  rose.  They  also 
showed  Boronia  heterophylla  and  B.  megastigma,  and 
were  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
for  a  collection  of  Narcissi,  including  the  fine  N.  bicolor 
grandis,  alsoScillas,  Chionodoxa  Lucilise,  C.  L.  gigantea, 
and  species  of  Muscari.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley,  Kent,  received  a  similar  award  for  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  Pelargoniums  done  up  in  large  trusses  in 
gay  colours,  and  also  a  collection  of  double  Cinerarias, 
including  Kate,  rosy  white  ;  Nellie,  paler,  with  more 
white ;  George  Sand,  reddish  purple  ;  and  Gigantea, 
violet-purple. 

An  interesting  collection  of  Alpines  came  from  the 


Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  including  Primula  denticulata 
alba,  P.  viscosa  nivalis,  Anemone  apennina  alba,  Saxi- 
fraga  oppositifolia  varieties,  as  well  as  Coelogyne 
pandurata  and  Heemanthus  multiflorus.  A  box  of 
Carnation  blooms  was  shown  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough.  In  it  were  blooms  of  Vesta  (white),  Cold¬ 
stream  (scarlet),  and  Lord  Rothschild  of  the  same  hue 
as  the  Old  Clove.  Eight  boxes  of  Primulas  and 
Polyanthus,  exhibiting  many  beautiful  colours,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing. 
Amongst  these  were  Crimson  Beauty,  William  IV.,  and 
John  Bright,  the  two  latter  being  laced.  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch&  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  some  fine  Hyacinths, 
named  Bouquet  Blanc  (white),  Admiration  (flesh 
colour),  and  Fleur  de  Parade  (pale  yellow).  A  collection 
of  Camellia  blooms  and  Acacia  .retinodes  were  shown  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Froud,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Ford,  Esq.  Messrs. 
Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford, 
exhibited  a  variegated  Fern,  named  Pteris  Harrisonii. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Wallington,  showed  some  fine  plants  of 
Veltheimia  viridifolia. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  W.  C. 
Walter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Cragg),  Percy  Lodge, 
Winchmore  Hill,  for  a  piece  of  Oncidium  sarcodes, 
with  two  panicled  scapes  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  long.  A  similar 
award  was  made  to  W.  F.  Darnell,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
G.  Elliot),  Devonshire  House,  Stamford  Hill,  for  a  fine 
piece  of  Angnecum  citratum  giganteum.  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins),  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  a  fine  piece. of  Cyrtopodium 
Saintlegerianum  superbum,  with  two  panicled  scapes, 
each  34  ft.  long.  He  also  showed  the  typical  variety. 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  group  of 
Orchids,  including  Angrsecum  Germinyanum,  Oncidium 
tetrapetalum,  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius,  and  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  St.  Albans  type.  J.  Charlton  Parr,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Catt),  Grappenhall  Heyes,  War¬ 
rington,  exhibited  a  spike  of  Angraecum  sesquipedale 
major.  N.  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam- 
on-Tyne,  staged  Phaius  Cooksoni.  Cypripedium  hybri- 
dum  Poyntzianum  was  shown  by  R.  Young,  Esq., 
Linnet,  Liverpool.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton, 
showed  Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana  gloriosa,  tinted  with 
rose  and  spotted  with  purple  on  the  lip  and  lateral 
sepals.  E.  Ellis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  A.  Glover), 
Manor  House,  Wallington,  showed  Odontoglossum 
Andersonianum  Ellisii  and  some  other  things.  Messrs. 
Pitcher  &  Mander,  [T.S.  Nurseries,  Hextable,  Swanley, 
exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Cypripediums,  including 
C.  marmorophyllum,  C.  Boxallii  superbum,  C.  chlorops 
and  others.  Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine),  The  Dell,  Eghatn,  showed  Cattleya  Triante 
Sehroderae  alba,  Odontoglossum  Leeanum,  and  Den¬ 
drobium  Wardianum,  Baron  Schroder’s  variety.  F.  G. 
Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  C.  Cowley),  Studley 
House,  Hammersmith,  exhibited  Odontoglossum 
blandum,  Cattleya  Trianae  Tautzianum,  Lycaste 
cruenta,  &c.  H.  F.  Nalder,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
W.  Rogers),  Mornington  Lodge,  West  Kensington,  had 
Dendrobium  nobile  var. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  W.  Eastwood, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Simms),  Kingswood,  Englefield 
Green,  exhibited  a  box  of  La  Grosse  Sucree  Strawberry. 
W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge,  Roupell  Park,  had 
some  baskets  of  Apples,  including  Bismark,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Melon  Apple,  and  Striped  Beefing.  Apples 
were  also  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  South  Leasows, 
Malvern,  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  and  Mr. 
C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  Newbury.  Mr.  T.  Lockie, 
Oakley  Court,  Windsor,  showed  Lockie’s  Perfection 
and  Sutton’s  Telegraph  Cucumbers.  Onions  and 
Celery  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Rutley  &  Silverlock, 
London. 


Preston  and  Fulwood.. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.,  the  annual  spring  show 
of  this  society  was  opened  in  the  Public  Hall,  Preston, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  the  society 
has  held,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
and  financially.  The  exhibition  was  opened  by 
W.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  Esq.,  M. P.,  the  president,  who 
alluded  to  the  progress  the  society  had  made  and  the 
great  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  culture 
of  plants  in  the  district.  He  felt  sure  they  would  bear 
him  out  when  he  said  that  ten  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  collected  together  such  a 
number  of  well-grown  specimens,  and  though  the 
exhibitors  were  gardeners  and  amateurs,  and  not 
nurserymen,  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to 
surpass  the  show  they  had  made  that  day.  After  the 
opening  ceremony,  the  president  entertained  a  number 


of  gentlemen,  including  the  mayor,  members  of  the 
Town  Council,  and  officers  of  the  society,  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  large  Crush  Room. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  show  was  the  group  of 
Orchids  and  Ferns  sent  by  E.  G.  Wrigley,  Esq., 
Howick  House  (Mr.  G.  Beddoes,  gardener).  It 
occupied  a  position  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  and 
extended  right  across  the  large  hall.  There  were  three 
grand  specimen  Ccelogyne  cristata,  and  Cattleyas, 
Dendrobiums  and  Odontoglossums,  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  Orchids  that  could  be  expected  to  be  in 
flower  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  same  exhibitor  was 
first  with  three  Ferns,  his  Microlepia  hirta  cristata 
being  9  ft.  in  diameter,  and  Davallia  Mooreana,  about 
6  ft.  Altogether  Mr.  Beddoes  took  fourteen  first  prizes, 
three  seconds  and  two  thirds.  But  the  greatest 
number  of  prizes  fell  into  the  hands  of  J.  B.  Dixon, 
Esq.,  who  was  first  in  the  group  for  effect,  also  with 
six  foliage  plants,  six  Azaleas,  three  Deutzia  gracilis 
and  nearly  all  the  bulb  classes  ;  taking  altogether 
twenty-two  first  prizes,  twelve  seconds,  and  three 
thirds.  Mr.  Frisby,  gardener  to  Miss  Farington, 
Worden  Hall,  was  a  good  first,  with  six  miscellaneous 
plants,  not  less  than  three  in  flower,  his  Imantophyllum 
and  Francisea  confertiflora  being  very  good,  and  his 
Seaforthia  elegans  might  have  been  reached  from  the 
gallery  under  which,  or  partly  so,  all  the  large  plants 
and  groups  were  staged.  This  exhibitor  also  secured 
the  much-coveted  first  honours  for  a  collection  of 
twenty  6-in.  pots  of  bulbs,  corms,  tubers,  or  rhizomes 
not  named  in  the  schedule ;  also  for  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants,  securing  six  firsts,  two  seconds,  and  four 
thirds.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  gardener  to  J.  Whitehead, 
Esq  ,  Pen wortham  Priory,  who  was  second  with  a  group 
for  effect,  took  a  similar  number  of  prizes  in  some  of 
the  minor  classes. 

The  other  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Chas. 
Lamb,  gardener  to  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Longridge  ;  Mr. 
J.  Robinson,  gardener  to  L.  Rawstorne,  Esq.,  Hutton 
Hall  ;  Mr.  J.  Rigby,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Wilding, 
Esq.,  Fulwood  ;  Mr.  J.  Rigby,  gardener  to  Frank 
Foster,  Esq.,  Rye  Bank,  with  several  amateurs — one  in 
particular,  Mr.  Chas.  Parker,  who  had  a  group  of  some 
dozens  of  Orchids,  grown  in  his  back-yard,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  second  prize,  the  same  for  three, 
and  first  in  the  miscellaneous  class  for  amateurs  having 
no  more  than  500  ft.  of  glass.  In  the  nurserymen’s 
classes,  Messrs.  Payne  and  Winwood,  both  of  Fulwood, 
were  the  only  competitors,  the  former  taking  the  lead 
in  the  group  for  effect,  and  the  classes  for  Hyacinths 
and  Azaleas. 


Manchester  Botanical  &  Horticultural. 
The  first  spring  show  of  this  society,  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Manchester,  on  the  19th  inst.,  was  one  of  the 
best  that  the  society  has  held.  Mr.  Joseph  Broome 
brought  from  his  garden  at  Llandudno  no  fewer 
than  200  bunches  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties 
of  hardy  spring  flowers  in  bloom— Primulas,  Scillas, 
Anemones,  Doronieums,  Violets,  Wallflowers,  Chiono- 
doxas,  New  Zealand  Speedwells,  and  others  that 
attested  the  salubrity  of  that  favoured  watering-place. 
Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  Stakehill,  staged  an  unique 
display  of  Anemones  and  Hepaticas.  Of  Hepaticas 
there  were  three  distinct  shades  of  pink,  besides  H. 
rosea  splendens,  full  carmine ;  also  two  colours  in 
double  blues,  light  China  and  dark  navy  ;  two  fine 
plants  of  H.  Bailowii,  dark  navy-blue,  a  lot  of  whites, 
ordinary  blues  and  lavenders  ;  between  200  and  300 
cut  blooms  of  H.  angulosa,  and  two  plants  of  H. 
angulosa  grandiflora,  very  fine.  From  T.  Staffer, 
Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  came  a  fine  bank  of  Orchids  ;  from 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  a  grand  lot  of 
Daffodils  ;  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Holloway, 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  and  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  large  collections  of  Hyacinths, 
&c.  ;  and  from  Mr.  Mason,  Victoria  Street,  a  number 
of  handsome  floral  devices,  bouquets,  &c. 

- - 

g>6ifucm?. 

There  were  consigned  to  the  grave  on  Friday,  the  21st 
inst.,  the  mortal  remains  of  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  of 
Richmond,  an  estate  about  two  miles  west  of  Peterhead, 
Aberdeenshire.  Mr.  Walker  was  born  at  Waukmill, 
Aberdour.  There  was  a  family  of  three  sons,  all  of  whom, 
after  receiving  their  education,  went  into  business,  and 
after  a  short  time  each  bought  estates  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Peterhead— Robert  purchasing  Richmond; 
Alexander,  Grange  ;  and  George,  Balmoor— and  it  is  a 
singular  coincidence  that  the  three  brothers  have  died 
within  two  years  of  each  other.  Robert  Walker,  after 
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finishing  his  education  in  Aberdeen,  went  into  business 
in  Roseheart)7.  Fifty  years  ago  he  married  and 
settled  down  on  his  estate  of  Richmond,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  rare  qualities  in  many  ways,  but  was  particularly 
known  in  Aberdeenshire  as  a  botanist.  The  assistance 
which  he  rendered  to  the  late  Professor  Dickie,  Botany 
Chair,  Aberdeen  University,  in  some  of  his  lectures 
was  highly  appreciated  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  that  famous  botanist.  He  was  also  passionately 
fond  of  gardening,  and  his  chief  outdoor  occupation, 
when  not  on  tour  through  the  country,  was  attending 
to  his  garden,  and  mastering  the  difficult  problem  of 
successful  plant  and  flower  cultivation.  Sociall}7,  Mr. 
Walker  was  very7  genial,  and  though  he  did  not 
encourage  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  those  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence  could  the  more  appreciate  his 
inexhaustible  store  of  knowledge.  He  was  also  a  noted 
pedestrian,  and  so  long  as  he  was  able,  made  a 
periodical  visit  on  foot  to  the  top  of  the  highest 


Fbtjit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  [  g.d.  g.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  IS  0  — St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0  Strawberries.,  per  lb.  4  0  12  0 

Opt  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa,  s.d.  s.d.. 

French,  per  bunch  0  9  1  6  1 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  6  5  0 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  6  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  10  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms  0  3  10 
Epipliyllum, doz. blms  0  6  10 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  3  0  5  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  6  0  12  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth...  per  spray  0  3  6  0 
Hyacinths  (Roman), 

doz.  sprays  0  G  10 
Hyacinths,  Roman 

(French),  doz.  bun.  10  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  8  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French).. per  bun.  16  2  6 
Narcissus  (papr-wliit) 

doz.  sprays  0  9  10 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  bnns.  2  0  4  0 
Orchid  bloom  in  variety 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  10  16 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  0  10 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 
Stephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  6  10 
Violets..  ..12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Panne,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 


hills  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  the  double  view  of 
gratifying  his  love  for  sight-seeing,  and  for  botanical 
purposes.  Recently  he  was  induced  by  the  Buchan 
Field  Club  to  write  a  history  of  the  flora  of  Buchan,  in 
which  he  was  thoroughly  versed. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Carpet  Bed. — Lancashire :  Your  arrangement  for  the  centie 
would  not  look  well.  If  you  have  no  other  available  materials 
it  would  he  better  thus  : — 1,  Oxalis  corniculata  rubra,  raised  up 
with  a  dot  plant  in  the  centre  ;  2,  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum  ; 
3,  Hemiaria  glabra  ;  4,  Mesembryanthemum  eordifolium  varie- 
gatum  ;  5,  Leucophytum  Brownii. 

Leak-Soil.— AT.  M.  Aberdeen:  Leaf-soil  made  of  Oak  leaves  is 
the  best  you  can  get,  and  most  certainly  is  not  deleterious  to 
plants. 

Lilivu  gigauteum.— M.  M.  Aberdeen:  This  noble  species  is 
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hardy  only  in  the  south  of  England,  and  your  having  planted  it 
in  the  open  air  has  brought  about  your  failure.  Try  it  in  a  large 
deep  pot,  in  a  good  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sharp  sand,  and 
give  plenty  of  water  when  growing.  Your  other  question  next 
week. 

Scentless  Odoxtoglossuai  pulchelltiai  aiajtts.  —V.  H.  J. : 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  Orchid,  which  you  sent  us 
correctly  named,  gives  off  a  more  perceptible  odour  at  certain 
times  than  it  does  at  others.  It  often  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  age  of  the  flower,  the  temperature,  and  the  particular 
time  of  the  day.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  say  from 
9  a. 111.  till  noon,  with  moderately  warm  sunshine,  various 
Orchids  smell  very  strongly.  Others  again,  but  more  especially 
the  white  kinds,  are  more  strongly  scented  at  night.  So  before 
describing  your  plant  as  entirely  scentless  you  might  examine 
it  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and  also  try  it  in  the  atmosphere 
of  an  intermediate  house,  say  the  Cattleya-house.  We  failed  to 
discern  any  scent  proceeding  from  the  specimen  yon  sent ;  hut 
it  liad  been  packed  in  a  kind  of  moss,  which  always  emits  a 
powerful  odour,  and  any  perfume  the  flowers  might  otherwise 
have  possessed  was  overpowered  by  that  of  the  moss. 

Names  of  Plants. — Mrs.  Leadbetter :  1,  Dendyobium  fimbria- 
tum  oeulatum ;  2,  Davallia  solida  Lindleyi;  3,  Selliguea  japonica  ; 
4,  Davallia  elegans  dissecta.  G.  H.  Sage  :  Corydalis  cava  alba, 
often  growD  under  the  name  of  C.  tuberosa  alba.  S.  C. :  Vel- 
theimia  viridifolia.  A.  B.  E  :  Cattleya  Lawrenceana.  A  Reader 
A  good  form  of  Dend  robium  nobile. 

Communications  Received. — J.  P. — It.  S.  (many  thanks,  but 
anticipated)— S.  B.— W,  C.— A.  W.  (next  week)— J.  Charlton 
(next  week)— S.  J. — Isocles— J.  S.  C.— Coton— B.  K. — D.  V: 
(next  week). 

- - 

TEADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  Manchester. — New  Japanese  Primulas, 
Begonias,  and  Specialties  in  Seeds. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. — Spring  Catalogue  of 
Dahlias. 

John  R.  Box,  Croydon. — Begonias  :  Seeds  and  Tubers. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


March  26th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  ..  ..per  100  8  0  15  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  16  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages. ...  per  doz.  16  26 
Carrots  . . .  .per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  0  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  06  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley. . . .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
1  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ peril).  0  9  10 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  .. .  .per  dozenlS  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieholdi . .  doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies,  .per  doz.  9  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cyperns,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 

—  Cavendishii,  doz.  IS  0  60  0 

—  ventricosa..  doz.  18  0  30  0 
Cineraria . .  per  dozen  8  0  12  0 
Diel; 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Evergreens, invar., doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Genesta. ..  .per  dozen  S  0  12  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  6  0  9  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Primula  ....  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Roses . per  doz.  18  0 


.  .per  dqz.  12 


Spiraea;  _ per  dog.  12  0 

Tulips’ . 12  pbts  6  0 


S  0 


Roots  for  Bedding  now  coming  in. 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  ins.long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money.  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  L'anb  Fos't  Office’,  W.C. 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cirf.  4s.  per  cud. 
Al-cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  ofF.  O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables.  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  ReadiDg,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  ennyson,  reports:  “Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  Ullage :  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it,  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses." 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to— 

Tie  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  8LAGKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.O., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  he  obtfHned. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


NEW  HARRISON 


SWIFT  GOLD  MEDAL 

KiSTTEi 

Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

Gloves  afid  every  description 
of  Clothing  in  WOOL.  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  fancy  patterns  upon  one  machine 


Triumphant  Award  at  Faria  V7M.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

The  only  Winner  m  the  _ 

World  of  4  Gold  Medals  l33-  PORTEiSD  Si.,  Maxcwt.sti!*. 

end  19  other  Honours.  Address  all  Letters  t->  Manchester. 


THE  “STOTT’ 


DISTRIBUTOR 

CHARGED  WITH 


CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 

Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILISER  and  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR  Co,,  Limited, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


FLOWER  POTS 

WRITE  TO 

J.  GREENROD  &  SON, 

The  Potteries,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDLESEX, 

ESTABLISHED  1SS0, 

We  KEEr  the  Largest  Stock  ix  the  World. 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  and  Road. 


Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wvthes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley's  Insecticide  is  a  great  sating  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.”  In  sample  bottles,  4  1,  2  4,  postage 
paid  ;  1-gallon,  5/- ;  1  gallon,  9,-. 

”  To  be  had  of  the  Trade  or  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


GREENHOUSE  FOR  TBE  Bill*. 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

HOHTICYLTVHAL  BYILDEHS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  SUBI.I5S  aai  EDINBURGH. 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1S86. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 

Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 

(g/p0  For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

UPPER  TOOTXN'G, 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

SURREY  TI31JBJER  YARD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TEAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY;S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  ( Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  tbe  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (SS5S.) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  &c. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  18S9,  after  15  Months'  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  18S9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says  : — “  We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R,  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d, 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

ggf°  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.” 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICTJLTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  58,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin  :  "Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


Sc. 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  iu  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
_ Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. _ 

pHRYSANTHEMTTMS.  —  Strong  rooted 

\J  plants  for  exhibition  or  decorative  purposes.  Per  doz., 
2s.  6d. ;  per  100,  16s. — Japanese,  Incurved,  Reflexed,  and  Large 
Anemones,  mixed  or  separate.  For  new  sorts,  see  Catalogue 
of  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Chrysanthemum  Grower,  Swauseombe, 

Kent. 

SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  1  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


H.  i.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  USE,  ¥.C. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS, 

Messrs.  Fisheb,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write— “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.” 

Messrs.  'Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write— “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape,  and 
finish — used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes — “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE, 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTUEK— The  best 
book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s./ 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

TEE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 

descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  lcf. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIGI  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Tdats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 

T~ 


CONWAY  G.WARNE 

( Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS), 

THE  POTTERIES,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


FLOWERPOTS 

The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 

HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials. 

—PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 


the  gardening  world. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  Ss.  Sd.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “TEE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Please  send  me  your  Paper  for . 


. months 


for  which  I  enclose _ 
Name _ 


Addvess- 


-(29390 
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ECONOMY-USE  WEED  KILLER  EARLY 

Wood  k  Son's  Celebrated  Weed  Destroyer  “ELECTRIC”  Brightens  the  Gravel  Walks, 


THE 

BEST. 

THE 

CHEAPEST. 


/  This  very  successful  WEED  KILLER  proved  to  be 
most  reliable. 

It  is  highly  concentrated  and  lasting  in  its 
effect. 


\ 


It  exterminates  all  Weed  Life. 

It  is  much  cheaper  and  more  effective  than 
antiquated  hand  labour. 


W.  WOOD  &  SON  are  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
Electric"  Weed  Destroyer,  which  is  now  largely  used  in  the 


Royal  Parks,  Gardens,  and  Estates  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


1  Gal.  to  25  Gals.  'Water— Prices :  Gal.,  2s. ;  5  Gals.,  Is.  9d. ; 
10  Gals.,  Is.  6d. ;  40  Gals.,  Is.  4d. 


RECENT  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Mr.  GEO.  GOODMAN,  Gardener  to  C.  HAMMERSLEY,  Esq., 
Abney  House,  Bourne  End.—  September  14th,  1889. 

“  It  did  its  work  well,  killing  every  Weed  it  came  in  contact  with.” 

From  Mr.  PENFOLD,  Gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  BRIDGES, 
Beddington,  Surrey. 

“The  Canon  was  astonished  at  our  freedom  from  Weeds;  he 
thought  all  the  people  in  the  village  must  have  been  employed  to 
pull  them  up.” 

From  Mr.  DAVID  TULEY,  Gardener  to  R.  G.  GAUSSEN,  Esq., 
Brooksman  s  Park,  Hatfield. — November  9th,  1889. 

“  I  gave  it  a  good  trial  last  year. 

“It  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  all  Weeds.  I  have  tried  others,  but  like 
yours  the  hpst  ” 

From  H.  HALL,— C.  N.  KIDD,  Esq.,  West  Hill  House,  Dartford, 

Kent. — January  9th,  1890. 

“The  Weed  Killer  gives  great  satisfaction.  I  am  recommending  it  to  my 
gardening  friends. 


N .  B.-We  are  still  cutting  our  CELEBRATED  ORCHID  PEAT- 

Specially  prepared,  free  from  all  waste,  12s.  cask.  Selected  Turves,  10s.  cask. 


imr  INSECTICIDE 
“ANNIHILATOR”  (Liquid) 

PREVENTION  IS  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 
The  Gardeners'  Friend  for  syringing, 
sponging  or  dipping. 

HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  for  VINES, 
FRUIT  TREES,  and  all  other  Plants, 
i-pint  bottles,  Is.  3d.  ;  pint,  2s.  ; 
quart,  3s.  6d.  ;  gallon,  10s. 

BELLOWS 

DISTRIBUTOR 

“  DUPLEX.” 

With  interchangeable  Top,  for  distribut¬ 
ing  Thanatos,  Sulphur,  Tobacco,  and 
'  other  insect  Powders. 

Best  Rubber,  large  size,  2s.  6d. 


THE  EXHIBITOR’S  FAVOURITE 

LIQUID  MANURE  POWDER 

This  is  a  most  successful  feeding  stimulant  for  Exhi¬ 
bitors  and  others  for  developing-  to  the  highest  perfection 
FOLIAGE,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT  ;  especially  adapted 

for  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NO  EXHIBITOR  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

PRICES— Tins,  Is,  €d. ;  7  lbs.,  3s.;  \  cwt.,  13s.  6d. ;  cwt.,  25s. 


For  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
and  other  Plants. 


BAMBOO  CANES, 

BEST  QUALITY  SELECTED— MOST  LASTING. 

4 ft.,  4/6;  5  ft.,  7/6  ;  6  ft.,  8/6;  7 ft.,  9/6;  8  ft.,  11 R per  100. 

First  importation  from  JAPAN.  Very  choice  White,  extra  thickness,  7  ft. 


INSECTICIDE 

“THANATOS” 

(POWDER,) 

Thanatos  is  death  to  Green  Fly,  Mealy 
Bug,  American  Blight,  Thrip,  Red 
Spider,  and  other  Greenhouse  Pests. 

Tins,  4d.,  Is. ;  7  lbs.,  7s. ;  14  lbs,  14s. 


BEST  QUALITY 

TOBACCO  PAPER. 

SELECTED  PIECES,  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 

Unselected  and  Rag,  Is.  per  lb. 
Old  seasoned  Tobacco  Rope,  re¬ 
dipped  in  Tobacco  juice,  9d.  per  lb. 


Fresh  Cuttings  of  our  Splendid 

YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM  (SURREY), 


SELECTED  TURVES  (PEAT) 


For  Hard  Wood 
and  Stove  Plants, 
8s,  cask. 


For  Fern  and  General  use,  from  4s.  cask. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  IN  TRUCK  LOADS  DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  ANY  STATION  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 


{■tr  SPECIAL  MANURE 

For  LAWN  TENNIS  k  CRICKET  GROUNDS. 

From  Mr.  PERKINS,— The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  SMITH,  M.P. 

— June  2nd,  1889. 

“Your  Special  Lawn  Manure  has  proved  quite  a  suc¬ 
cess.  It  has  killed  all  the  Moss  and  stimulated  the 
Grass  and  Clover  most  wonderfully.  1  shall  use 
it  again  next  October.” 

WOOD  &  SON  S 


THE  EXHIBITOR’S 


jj 


\  cwt,  8s.  6d. 

cwt,  15s. 


The  WEED  DESTROYER  on  Lawns, 
such  as  Dandelions,  Daisies,  Plantains,  &c. 

28  lbs.,  8s. ;  56  lbs.,  15s.  6d. ;  cwt.,  30s. 


POTATO  MANURE  “SUCCESS. 

Specially  prepared  for  EXHIBITORS. 

TESTIMONIALS  FROM  PRIZE  GROWERS. 

From  WM.  KERR,  Dargavel,  Dumfries. 

“  Dear  Sir, — The  Potato  Manure  (4  Tons)  I  had  of  you  last  Spring  has  done  very  well 
indeed  to  me.  I  have  a  grand  crop  of  Potatos,  the  best  I  have  had  for  many  years,  and  I 
attribute  this  in  no  small  degree  to  your  Manure.  I  shall  use  it  again  next  season.” 

From  C.  FIDLER,  Friar  Street,  Reading. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  send  a  good  account  of  the  Manure  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you.  From  the  trials  I  have  made  it  has  proved  to  he  highly  satisfactory." 
From  Mr.  E.  CHOPPING.  Sittingbourne. 

“  Dear  Sirs, — Having  used  your  Potato  Manure  (Success)  this  season,  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it,  notwithstanding  the  dry  season  we  have  had.  I  have  grown  some  heavy  crops  of 
Potatoes  with  it,  several  kinds  averaging  5  bushels  per  rod. 

“Yours  truly,  (Signed)  E.  CHOPPING." 

From  SAMUEL  BARKWAY, — H.  POPE,  Esq.,  King’s  Lynn.—  Aug.  17,  1889. 

“  The  Potato  Manure  I  had  of  you  was  a  grand  success.  I  took  three  times  the  weight 
from  those  thau  I  did  others  grown  side  by  side." 

Prices :  14  lbs.,  3s.  6d. ;  J  cwt.,  9s.  6d. ;  cwt.,  17s.  6d. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  IN  THE  I  C  CDMITICD 

PRODUCTION  OF  FRUITi  ILsEi  i  il  tsl  IBS  n  1 1  ■  flavour.  The  only  Fertiliser  sold  under  Dr.  Voelcker  6f  Son's 

guaranteed  Analysis,  showing  100  parts  containing  in  a  highly  concentrated  form  all  the  essential  elements  of  PLANT  FOOD  in  the  proportion^ 
necessary  for  GRAPE  LIFE,  feeding  the  Vine  in  its  various  stages  of  growth,  graduating  in  its  action,  with  permanent  and  lasting  effects.  LE 
FRUITIER,  is  the  most  successfid  NURRITURE  for  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Strawberries,  aud  other  Fruits.  See 
Testimonials  from  the  leading  Gardeners  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Tins }  Is.  3d.  ;  7  lbs. }  2s.  6d.  •  I  CWt.,  10s.  ;  CWt..  IQs. 

SILVE R  MEDAL  and  20  CERTIFICATES"  of  "MERIT  awarded  to  WT  WOOD  8c  SO N . 

ITWOOD  &  SON,  F.R.H.S.  ,  Established  1850,  Contractors  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 
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SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.—P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

FOR  SALE. — Stephanotis  floribunda,  two 

extra'strong  plants  (at  rest  in  pots).  Price  and  particulars 
at  HOPWOOD’S  Belle  Vue  Nursery,  Cheltenham. 

EGONIAS  !  BEGONIAS  ! ! — A  Choice  Lot 

of  large  TUBERS,  all  double  flowering,  from  the  best 
Gold  Medal  Strain  in  England.  Choice  mixed  colours  at  30s. 
per  100  ;  20s.  per  50  ;  6s.  3d.  per  dozen.  Post  Free. — JOHN 
FARMER,  Hinton  Court,  Hereford. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

HE  NEW  EARLY  STRAWBERRY, 

NOBLE,  best  early  kind  ever  raised.  12,  Is.  3d. ;  24, 
2s.  3d.,  free  carriage— G.  CORNHILL,  Byfleet,  Weybridge  Station. 

ENTERPRISE.— My  noted  “Reform”  Col- 

lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.— ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS,— Best  Show  and 

VA  Decorative  varieties,  strong  plants,  true  to  name,  Is.  per 
doz. ;  6s.  per  100.— WESTON,  Cavendish  Nursery,  Balham,  S.W. 

B-  ARR’S  BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  DAFFO- 

DILS. — Cut  Specimen  Flowers,  correctly  named,  now 
ready,  at  following  prices,  post  free : — One  flower  each  of  12 
kinds,  2s.  6d.  ;  of  18  kinds,  3s.  6 d.  ;  of  30  kinds,  6s.  6d. ;  of  50 
kinds,  12s.  6d.  Three  flowers  each  of  the  foregoing,  6s  ,  8s.  6 d., 
17s.  6 d.,  and  25s.  respectively. — BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Ferns  I  Ferns  !  I  Ferns  1 1 1 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris,  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomium,  &c.,  &c. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  0s.  per  100, 
or  50 s.  per  1,000. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ROSES  !  ROSES  !  !  ROSES  !  !  !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  COLEUS.— 

\J  J.  WALLACE’S  Specialities  all  carriage  paid.  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  all  varieties  2s.  doz; ;  12s.  100.  Cuttings,  Is.  3d.  doz. ; 
Ss.  100.  12  grand  Coleus,  2s.  ;  bedding  varieties,  Is.  6 d.  doz.  ; 
8s.  100,  Gold  medal  Tuberous  Begonias,  assorted,  4s.  doz.  Prize 
Gloxinias,  4s.  doz.  12  Grand  Dracaenas,  9s. — Rose  and  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

MUeSSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  Nur- 

serymen,  Sideup,  and  285,  286,  2S7,  28S,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS— NOVELTIES  for 

vA  1890. — Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  last 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence, 
Drome,  France. 

/C  JIR YS ANTHEMUMS.  —  Strong  rooted 

plants  for  exhibition  or  decorative  purposes.  Per  doz., 
2s.  6d. ;  per  100,  16s.— Japanese,  Incurved,  Reflexed,  and  Large 
Anemones,  mixed  or  separate.  For  new  sorts,  see  Catalogue 
of  W.  ETHERINGTON,  Chrysanthemum  Grower,  Swanscombe, 
Kent. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

Lawn  mowers.— The  “excelsior” 

(Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prune  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL”  is 
guaranteed  to  he  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  he  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
free  from  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL 
M’fg.  Co.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 

T  AINGS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Two 

J-J  GOLD  MEDALS  and  SIX  FIRST  PRIZES  awarded  in 
1889.  Their  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  all  the  best 
Novelties,  should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  Early  orders  solicited  to  secure  good  plants. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Chrysanthemum  Specialists, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


LAIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird's 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts.  McCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley— per  pkt.,  Is  ,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn . 

QhUTTON’S  LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS 

hA  for  making  new  or  improving  old  Garden  Lawns.  Tennis 
Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  Cricket  Grounds,  &c.  A  far  better 
and  more  enduring  sward  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  these  seeds 
than  from  turves.  G.  T.  Todd,  Esq.,  Craiglarach.  savs  : — “Two 
Tennis  Courts  sown  with  your  Grass  Seeds  are  the  best  in  the 
neighbourhood.”  Price  of  Sutton’s  Grass  Seeds  for  Lawns,  &c., 
Ss.  6 d.  per  gallon,  25s  per  bushel. — Sutton’s  Seeds  Genuine  only 
direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
READING. 

New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  one  of  the 

(J  largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Carters’  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

HOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  varieties,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d. 
per  packet.— HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

L ILIUM  AURATUM  in  grand  condition. 

Splendid  bulbs,  9  ins.  round,  4s.  dozen ;  larger,  6s.  dozen  ; 
extra  large,  11  to  12  ins.  round,  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen.  Also  many 
other  sorts.  Orders  of  3s.  and  upwards  carriage  paid. — 
E.  ROBINSON,  Farringdon  Market,  London,  E.C.,  and  Hornsey 
Rise,  N. 

FUCHSIAS!  FUCHSIAS  !!  — Colonel 

Dominion,  Warrior,  Duke  of  Albany,  Snowcloud,  Phe¬ 
nomenal,  Thomas  King,  Monument,  Gustave  Dore,  Lizzie  Vidler, 
Lucy  Finnis.  Elegance,  Fireworks,  Lamenais,  Champion  of  the 
World,  Harriet  Lye.  Will  send  12  strong  plants  chosen  from 
above  for  2s.  6J, ;  24,  4s.  6 d.  ;  30  varieties,  6s.,  free.— G.  WIGLEY, 
Salter  Gate,  Chesterfield. 

Wanted. 

f  ARGE  PALMS,  DR  AC  A3  NAS, 

A_J  CROTONS,  ASPIDISTRAS,  AZALEAS,  ASPARAGUS 
TENUISSIMUS,  and  A.  PLUMOSUS  NANUS,  for  cash  or 
exchange.  Small  stuff  for  growing.— Apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Peacock  Nurseries,  Great  Church  Lane,  Hammersmith,  W 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  account  of  a 

gentleman  making  alterations  in  his  gardens,  a  number  of 
greenhouse  plants,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  Tree  Ferns,  trunks 
Si  ft.  high  A  pair  of  Palms,  Latania  borbonica  (large).  Twelve 
Camellias  (all  choice  varieties).  Azalea  indica,  besides  numerous 
other  plants.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  TROTTER, 
Fenton,  Wooler. 

TWO  NEW  and  RARE  HARDY  PEREN- 

NIAL  PLANTS. — Golden  Quilled  Double  Perennial 
Sunflower,  “Soleil  d’Or,”rare,  splendid  plant  for  autumn  bloom¬ 
ing,  florets  distinctly  quilled  to  the  centre,  each,  Is.  ;  doz.  10». 
Harpalium  rigidum  semi-plenum,  long  narrow  golden  florets, 
incurved  when  folly  expanded,  semi-double,  strong  plants, 
each,  6 d.  ;  doz  ,  5s. — BLAIR,  Florist,  73,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 
Abridged  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  gratis  and  post  free. 

BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion.— Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6d.,  21s.,  31s.  6 d.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d., 
5s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  6 d.,  15?.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candieans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c  ,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application.— 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


o 


WEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 d.  pkt ;  Tubers,  3s.  6 d.,  os.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6 d.  doz. 
Owen’s  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S.,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 d.  pkt.  List  free.— 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 

Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses  .  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1883  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office — 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 


CALADIUMS. — Laings’  collection  of  these 

beautiful  foliage  plants  is  the  finest  and  most  complete 
in  the  World.  Awarded  many  MEDALS  and  First  Prizes. 
Inspection  invited.  Admission  free.  Descriptive  Catalogues  on 
application.— JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Caladium  Specialists, 
Forest  Hill,  S,E. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872  :  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  hag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

fj  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

O  c.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORforPLANTS 

•  Quick,  lastiug,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  See  Advertisement  on  page  482. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
factnrer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free.— H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot- water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See.  page  495. 

■VJTCOTINE  SOAP.  — An  effectual  eradi- 

T  s|  cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

EESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’ and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d„,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

OOFING  EELT  !  ROOFING  FELT  ! !— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  lOci.  per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6 d.  per  roil ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

GARDEN  MANURE,  specially  prepared, 

8s.  6d.  cwt.  FRUIT  TREE  MANURE,  9s.  cwt.  LAWN 
MANURE,  13s.  cwt-.— HY.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Chemical 
Mannre  Manufacturers,  YORK. _ 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its 'pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. _ 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

/HOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. _ 

G”  ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  . 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d, 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid'. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
hears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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April  5,  1890. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

FERNS,  PALMS,  and  other  decorative  plants,  Standard  and 
Dwarf  ROSES,  all  from  English  nurseries  ;  a  large  assortment 
of  various  LILIES.  STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA, 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  April  9th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Important  Sale  of  Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL /by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
&  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  April  11th, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Feed. 
Horsman  &  Co.,  a  choice  and  unique  collection  of  MASDE- 
YALLIAS,  comprising  the  most  rare  and  new  species  ;  a 
collection  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  mostly  in  flower  or 
bud,  containing  plants  of  great  interest  and  varieties  of  superior 
excellence  ;  and  a  quantity  of  SEMI-ESTABLISHED  and  rare 


EXHIBITION  oECLIVIAS 

(HIMANTOPHYLLUMS). 


Awarded 

R.H.S.  Silver  Banksian 
MEDAL,  1889. 


Awarded 

Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Large  Silver  Medal,  1889. 


Our  magnificent  and  unrivalled  collection  of  these  superb  flowering  plants  is  now  in  full 
bloom.  An  early  inspection  cordially  invited.  Free  admission.  Catalogues  on  appplication. 


Station— Catford  Bridge,  S.E.  Railway. 


AFRICAN  ORCHIDS. 

ICO  lots  of  various  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  from  a  private 
collection. 

20  special  Cypripediums,  and  12  good  plants  of  Angracum 
sesquipedale,  in  flower  and  bud. 

An  importation  of  Cypripedium  Elliottianum,  Coelogyne 
Lowii,  and  Saccolabium  coeleste. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


TO  BE  LET,  One  to  Ten  Acres  of  Grass 

Land,  on  Lease  for  99  Tears.  Rent  from  £S  to  £12  per 
acre,  with  option  of  purchase  of  the  Freehold  within  the  first 
7  years.  Nearthemain  road,  Enfield  Highway,  about  9  miles  from 
London.— Apply,  HY.  MOORE,  59,  Bishopsgate  St.  Within,  E.C. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

FOR  SALE,  with  Immediate  Possession,  a 

First-class  going  Concern,  in  perfect  working  order, within 
40  miles  of  London,  with  good  Connection  in  Covent  Garden  and 
in  the  Provinces.  Satisfactory  reason  for  disposal.  There  is  a 
RESIDENCE  and  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  of  about  1  Acre, 
covered  with  fourteen  Forcing  Houses,  all  in  proper  going  order. 
The  Business  is  old  and  well  established,  and  is  noted  for  its 
Flowers  and  Plants,  as  well  as  Fruits,  especially  Peaches. 
Price  for  Goodwill,  £250.  Stock,  &c.,  at  valuation.  Rent,  £S0. 
Lease  can  be  arranged;  or  the  whole  will  be  Sold,  including 
Stock,  for  £2,500. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  OSCAR  BERRY,  Esq,, 
Chartered  Accountant,  Monument  Yard,  E.C. 


SOCIETIES’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

New  Plant  Merchants,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


SPECIALITIES  “SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  ROSE  POTS:'’ 

“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “  SANKEYS'  VINE  POTS!” 
“SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ”  “SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  !  ” 


Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  ; — “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  1  Garden  Pots.’ 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  Wee  them  better  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ; — 11  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 


OYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

CHISWICK  GARDENS. 


GRAND  DAFFODIL  EXHIBITION  and  CONFERENCE, 
April  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  ISth,  1S90. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  3  p.m. 
By  H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 

Conferences  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  2  p.m. 

Admission — Tuesday,  from  2  o'clock.  Half-a-crown ;  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  from  11  o’clock,  One  Shilling. 


N  ewcastle-on-Ty  ne. 

SPRIYG  FLOWER  SHOW,  APRIL  16th 

and  17th,  1S90.  AUTUMN  FLOWER  SHOW,  AUGUST 
20th,  21st  and  22nd,  1S90. 

Entries  close  for  Spring,  Friday,  11th  April. 

For  Schedules  &c.,  apply  to 

JAS.  J.  GILLESPIE,  Secretary. 

Cross  House  Chambers. 


A  Practiced  Farmers’  Journal 


NORTH7  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer  s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let ;  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Aldemeys,  Clydesdales,  &e.  ,  ehinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices: 

377,  High  Street,  Edinbargh, 

11,  Liidgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889, 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  FOAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Podwell's  unrivalled  Collection. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  18S9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R,  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  :— In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

(gg“  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.” 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin :  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


C.  FJRAZFF’S  Foe  editors, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH, 

No.  5  8.— THE  “RAPID”  PROPAGATOR 

Is  the  best  and  cheapest 
before  the  public,  and  will 
be  found  especially  service¬ 
able  to  Amateurs  and 
Gardeners.  These  Propa¬ 
gators  are  constructed  of 
good  redwood  deal,  painted 
three  coats  of  oil  colour, 
and  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass. 
The  glass  in  (lie  top  slides 
in  a  groove,  and  can  be 
easily  removed  for  venti¬ 
lation  or  attention  to  the 
plants.  The  bottom  of  the 
propagating  chamber  is  of 
corrugated  iron.  The  heat 
is  generated  by  means  of  an 
Oil  Lamp  underneath  the 
Boiler  (as  shown  in  draw¬ 
ing),  and  is  retained  in  the 
Heating  Chamber.  With 
proper  care  at  first  the 
lamp  will  burn  without  attention  for  about  24  hours.  Cash 
Prices,  Carriage  Paid— No.  1  size,  £2  ;  No.  2  size,  £2  7s.  6 d. 
Depth  of  Propagating  Chamber,  11  ins.  Packing  Cases,  5s. 
extra  ;  allowed  if  returned. 


CUCUMBER  FRAME  LIGHTS, 

2  ins.  thick,  strengthened  with  iron  bars  across,  and  fitted  with 
handle,  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass  and  painted  3  coats  of  oil  colour, 
complete,  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  10  in.,  16s.  each. 

Orders  U Os.  value  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in 
England  and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast.  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Greenhouses,  Garden  Frames, 
Propagators,  Handlights,  rf-c.,  post  free,  6  stamps. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIGS  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats., 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON.  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 

FLOWER  POTS 

WRITE  TO 

J.  GREENR0D  &  SON, 

The  Potteries,  BRENTFORD,  MIDDLESEX, 

ESTABLISHED  1S50, 

We  keep  the  Largest  Stock  in  the  World. 
Delivered  Free  by  Rail  and  Road., 


FOR  PLANTS. 


QUICK.— LASTING— ECONOMICAL. 

This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  lor  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is. 
Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS : — 

7  lb.  14  lb.  2S  lb.  56  lb.  112  lb. 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 

The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 

of  each  Bag.  - 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer — 

S.  G.  GLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND.  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 
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STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet, 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair  ... 

6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c. 

6  Lavender  hushes,  or  Rosemary  . 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  ...  . 

4  Honeysuckles,  scarlet  Trumpet,  evergreen  Dutch,  and 

variegated,  all  distinct .  . 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  . 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  . . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ... 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6cJ.)  . 

6  Heliotropes  . 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 

■  3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  . 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis . 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  . 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  . 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) ... 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ... 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  . 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds  . 

3  Dracaenas,  about  1  foot  high  . 

3  Grevillea  robusta,  from  pots  . 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 

3  Adiantum  Victoriae  (New  Maidenhair) . 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps . •  ... 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 

G  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  . 

G  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes, 

Weigela,  &c.  . 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 

6  Double  Carnations  . 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  . 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6 d.)  . 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  . 

3  Philadelphia  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange) 

G  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  ...  . 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &e.  . 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c.  . 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  lOd.) . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants . 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  . 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.) 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.) 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  . 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  . 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  .. 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring . 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geums  . 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  . 

25  Irish  Ivies,  3  feet,  very  strong  . 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  brst  . 

6  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant) . 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza . 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 

3  Escallonia  macrantha  . 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours . 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars.,  variegated . 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  . 

G  Perennial  Sunflowers . 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s,  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON, 
OSES  ON  ( OWN  ROOTS.— Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  ; 
Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homtre,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free.— 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 
LIMBING  FERN,  Lygodiura  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6 d,  ;  12,  4s. 
6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlcpia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

^PERENNIAL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 

-IT  like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  l.s.  97.  Double  scarlet  Geums,  6  for  Is.  6<f.  All  carriage  free. — 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of'White  Flowers,  carriage 

paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  6 d.  and  5s. 
each.  Despatched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

C"  ~~ HRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6 d.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 

4 greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  1  Grevillea,  1  Ficus,  1  Cyclamen,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia 
Sieboldi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abutilon.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6ef., 
post  free. — H.  ENGLISH.  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

AMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS.  —  Purity,  The  Bride, 

Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &c. — 
6,  2s.  6<J. ;  4s.  6 d.  dozen,  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

A  FEW  HUNDRED  strong  Chrysanthemum  stools  to  offer 

from  pots,  best  named  varieties,  each  will  produce  20  to  30 
blooms  this  autumn,  6  for  3s.  6d. ;  12,  5s.;  50, 18s. — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

THE  BEST  FORGET-ME-NOTS.— Myosotis  semperflorens, 
always  in  flower,  6,  Is.  6 d.  ;  2s.  6 d.  doz.  Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora,  12,  Is.  6 d.  New  Blue  Perfection,  6  for  2s. ;  3s.  6 d.  doz. 
carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon,  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

NAMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS  —  Purity,  The  Blide, 
Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &c. — 
6,  2s.  6 d. ;  4s.  6 d.  doz.,  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

(In  oi-dering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 
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By  Permission  of  the  Hon,  Board  of 
Customs  Free  of  Duty. 


NICOTINE 

SOAP. 

An  unrivalled  Insecticide  for  the  use  of 
Plant  Cultivators,  being  an  effectual  eradieator 
of  Scale,  Tlirips,  Green  Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  and 
all  Parasites  affecting  Plants  without  injury 
to  foliage.  It  has  now  undergone  a  thorough 
test  by  some  of  the  most  practical  men  in 
Horticulture,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  no  Insecticide  will  bear  comparison  with 
it  for  its  deadly  effects  on  Insects,  combined 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  plants  themselves. 

Some  hundreds  of  Testimonials  lately 
received  from  men  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Sold  in  Jars,  8  ozs.,  Is.  6d. ;  20  ozs., 
3s.;  40  ozs.,  5s.  6d. ;  and  in  Tins, 
14  lbs.,  15s.  6d. ;  and  Drums,  28  lbs., 
25s.;  56  lbs.,  50s.;  112  lbs.,  95s. 

Full  Directions  for  use  upon  each  Packet. 
—SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

Corry, Soper, Foiler&Co.,L(l. 

LONDON. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  SEEDSMEN 
and  NURSERYMEN. _ 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND.  —  Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY.— Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martiudale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. _ _ _ 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LOUDON,  S.W 


THE 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


Trial  sample  post  free.  without  wh  ich 

'  -  ■■  —  NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  <fcc. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Ac.,  Ac. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  hearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal,, 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  fob.  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 

Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works :  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents  :-BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &.  Co., 
103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE—  We  oriqinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1887'  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON 

Florist  and  Seedsman, 

Prospect  House,  Belper,  Derbyshire, 

BEGS  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  paper  that  he  is 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  following  plants, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  very  finest  strains  that  money  can 
buy.  They  have  all  been  grown  on  the  Derbyshire  hills, 
and  are  hardy  and  strong.  Carriage  free.  Cash  with 
order.  Descriptive  List,  id.  ;  f  ree  to  customers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (Special  Culture). 

— Not  a  collection  of  old-fashioned  sorts,  but  the  cream 
only  of  the  best  English,  French,  American,  and 
Japanese  raisers,  including  the  very  latest  novelties. 
Good  well-rooted  plants,  12  for  2s.,  25  for  3s.  6d. 
Warranted  true  to  name.  12  varieties,  all  new,  of 
1888  and  1889  for  4s. 

PANSIES  (a  Great  Specialty ).— Five  Silver 
Cups  and  other  prizes.  The  cream  only  of  the  most 
noted  raisers,  the  latest  new  sorts,  and  the  winners  at 
all  the  great  shows.  Good  plants,  correctly  named, 
show  or  fancy,  12  for  3s.,  25  for  5s.  6d.,  free.  Also 
seed,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

PHLOX  (Special  Culture). — The  cream  only 
from  Downie,  Laird  &  Sons,  Kelway,  Ware,  and  other 
first- class  growers.  6  fi lie  varieties  for  2s.  ;  12  for  3s., 
true  to  name.  Strong  stools,  to  bloom  well. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
— Strong  layers,  to  bloom  well  ;  finest  named  varieties. 
12  distinct  colours  for  4s.  ;  25  for  7s.  6 d.  ;  also  seed, 
Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS. — Grand  new  colours 
and  new  forms  ;  double  and  single,  Telescopes,  Cup  and 
Saucer,  and  other  varieties.  12  plants,  to  bloom  well, 
Is.  6d.  ;  25,  2s.  6 d.  ;  also  seed,  6 d.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

The  beautiful  pure  white  and  pink  MALVA 
MOSCHATA. — One  of  tlie  best  hardy  border  plants 
in  cultivation.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12  for 
Is.  6 d.  ;  25  for  2s.  6 d.  Also  seed,  3d.  &  Is.  per  packet. 

HOLLYHOCKS,  warranted  all  fine  double 
flowers.  Chater’s  select  strain.  Strong  one-year  old 
plants  to  bloom  well,  12  varieties,  3s.  ;  6  varieties,  2s. 

POLYANTHUS  and  PRIMROSE  (Hy¬ 
brids).— Splendid  mixed  colours,  finest  strain  grown. 
12  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  25,  2s.  3d.  ;  100,  9s.,  all  good  blooming 
plants.  Also  seed,  3d.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS.-A  really 
fine  and  stately,  hardy,  white-flowered  border  plant. 

6  flowering  bulbs  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  12  for  2s.  3d. 

DELPHINIUMS. — In  all  the  colours  found  in 
this  deservedly  popular  class  of  border  plants.  Strong 
plants  to  bloom  well,  6  for  Is.  6 d.,  12  for  2s.  3d.,  free. 
Also  seed,  6 d.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

FOXGLOVES.  — •  Gloxinia-flowered.  Dean’s 
grand  new  large  spotted  and  pure  white  varieties.  12 
for  Is.  3d.  ;  25,  2s.  6 d.  ;  also  seed,  3d.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

Sweetly  scented  pure  snow-white  PINKS,  quite 
hardy.  12  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  24  for  2s.  3d. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
— Strong  one-year-old  plants,  from  finest  varieties 
only,  including  many  new  sorts.  12  beautiful  varieties 
for  2s.  3d.  ;  G  for  Is.  3d.  ;  100,  15s. 

FANCY  PANSIES,  unnamed,  12  for  Is.  9 d.  ;  25 
for  3s.  ;  100  for  10s.,  all  different  and  first-class  sorts. 

The  new  DOUBLE  SCARLET  GEUM. — 
Hardy  free  bloomer.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12 
for  Is.  3d.  ;  25  for  2s.  3d.  ;  also  seed,  6d.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

AURICULA  (ALPINES). — A  splendid  col¬ 
lection.  Strong  plants,  to  bloom  well,  most  beautiful 
colours  and  sweetly  scented,  12  for  3s.  ;  25  for  5s.  3d.  ; 
seed,  6d  and  Is.  per  packet. 

Also  AURICULA,  the  real  old  Irish  Dusty 
Miller,  sweetly  scented.  3  for  Is.  3d.  ;  6  for  2s.  3d. 

Three  white  gems  — CAMPANULA  PER- 
SICIFOLIA. — Single  White,  Double  White,  and 
Coronata,  all  quite  hardy,  and  unrivalled  for  cut  flowers. 
3  of  each  for  2s. 

Three  white  hardy  beauties— GNAPHALIUM 
LANATUM,  everlasting,  last  for  years  after  being 
cut ;  IBERIS  CORIFOLIA,  evergreen  and  pure 
white  flowers  ;  AQUILEGIA  ALBA,  the  largest 
pure  white.  1  each  for  Is.  3d.  ;  2  each.  2s.  3d. 

TOMATOES.  —The  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 
See  Chiswick  great  Tomato  trial.  Is.  3d.  per  doz. 

Two  gems,  PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES  and. 
PRIMULA  CASHMERIANA.  —  Gardening 
papers  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  beautiful 
plants  for  the  rockery,  borders,  or  greenhouse  than 
these.  2  each,  Is.  3d.  ;  4  each,  2s.  3d.  Also  PRI¬ 
MULA  SIEBOLDI  AMCENA,  THE  QUEEN 
OF  PRIMULAS,  and  GEGGIE'S  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  PRIZE.  3  distinct  varieties  (named) 
for  2s. 

12  hardy  perennial  BORDER  PLANTS  (named) 
distinct  and  useful  for  decoration  and  cutting  purposes,  2s. 

12  varieties  of  showy,  free-flowering,  and  other 
WINDOW  PLANTS  (named),  for  2s. 

New  STRAWBERRY,  NOBLE  (Laxton’s). 
— This  is  without  doubt  the  earliest,  handsomest, 
largest,  and  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation.  12  fruiting 
plants  for  Is.  3d.  ;  25  for  2s.  3d.  ;  100  for  7s.  6d. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — Selected  crowns 
for  fruiting  this  year— British  Queen,  Pauline  Sabreur, 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Duko  of  Edinburgh,  King  of 
the  Earlies,  Sir  Harry,  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  The 
Captain,  and  other  new  and  extra  sorts.  3s.  per  100. 

S.  SHEPPERSON ,  Florist,  BELPER. 
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R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS’ 

CHOICE  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1890  is  now  issued,  and  will  be  forwarded  on 
application.  It  includes  all  the  most  desirable  New  Varieties,  as  well 
as  the  older  and  thoroughly-established  kinds. 

Our  Collection  of  PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  BEGONIAS,  HOLLYHOCKS, 
DAHLIAS,  ANTIRRHINUMS,  PENTSTEMONS,  CARNATIONS,  PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS,  PETUNIAS,  &c.,  &c.,  is  unsurpassed. 


ROYAL  WINTER  GARDENS,  EDINBURGH. 


YIOLAS. 

Skylark,  white,  edged  blue,  Is.  3d.  per  doz.  ;  The  Dove,  dove 
colour,  per  doz.,  Is.  3d. ;  Hardwick  Yellow,  Sovereign,  Jafrana, 
Admiration,  Pilrig  Park,  Blue  King,  Countess  of  Hopetoup, 
Mauve  Queen,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Peach  Blossom,  &c.,  12  in 
12  varieties,  Is.  3d.  ;  100  in  14  varieties,  8s.  6d.  Carriage  paid  to 
any  address. 

STARKIE  BALDWIN, 

WOODBINE  NURSERY,  BURNLEY. 


E  LEAD,  OTHERS  TRY  TO  FOLLOW. 

—BLACKBIRDS,  THRUSHES,  LARKS,  SPARROWS 
and  birds  of  all  kinds  taken  alive  and  uninjured  by  means  ol  the 
“CANADIAN  HUT”  TRAP  (not  a  spring  net).  No  decoy 
required,  as  its  appearance  excites  the  curiosity  of  birds,  and 
the  shyest  of  them  enter  it  fearlessly.  Self-acting,  needs  no 
watching,  and  can  be  set  for  either  large  or  small  game.  No 
humbug  Genuine  article.  Warranted  to  take  birds  by  the 
dozen.  "Order  early.  Selling  by  hundreds,  nothing  like  them 
ever  offered  before.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Farm,  Field ,  and 
Fireside  says “  No  other  Trap  so  effective.”  Price,  2s.  brf., 
carriage  paid. — COLVILLE  &  Co.,  Black  Heath,  near  Dudley. 
No  connection  with  any  other  firm. 


CTJXBUSH'S 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  4  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
HIGKGATE  KURSEBIES, 

LONDON,  N. 


1/6  CARDEN  SEEDS.  1/6 

NEW,  GENUINE,  AND  WELL  TESTED. 


ON  receipt  of  Postal  Order,  Is.  6 d.,  nr  20  Stamps,  we  will 
send  Free  to  any  address,  1  oz.  each  of  Wheeler’s  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Hollow-crowned  Parsnip,  White  Spanish  Onion,  and 
Selected  Carrot ;  4  oz.  each  of  Savoy,  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and 
Broccoli  (early  and  late) ;  1  packet  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow, 
and  Cucumber,  and  6  packets  choiee  Flower  Seeds. 

Also,  for  Is.  extra,  1  packet  each  of  Mustard,  Cress,  New 
large  Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage,  Borecole  Greens,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflower ;  also  a  packet  of  Carter’s 
Stratagem  Peas,  Dwarf,  and  a  packet  of  Dobbie’s  Selected 
Golden  Ball  Exhibition  Turnip. 

The  Two  Lots  for  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.,  or  32  Stamps. 
Quality  Guaranteed. 

&,  SOKr, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen, 

PIDDLETEENTHIDE,  DOECHESTEE. 

JARMAN’S 
“UNIVERSAL”  COLLECTIONS 

FOR  ONE  YEAR'S  SUPPLY, 

VEGETABLES. — 2  s.  6d.,  5s.,  10 s.  6cl.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  42s.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS.— Is.,  2s.  6 d,,  5s.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s., 
31s.  6 d.,  and  42s. 

All  Post  Free  and  Carriage  Paid. 

WE  OFFER 

£5  5s.  Od.  PRIZES 

FOR  6  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  our  large  Seed  Manual,  gratis  and  post  free. 

JJL/RMJLN  CO., 

CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 


(REGISTERED.) 

FOR 

GREENHOUSES,  SKY¬ 
LIGHTS,  WINDOWS, 

&c. 

Lasts  the  whole  season- 
Sold  in  1-lb.  Packets,  with 
directions  for  use,  price  Is. 
each ;  1  lb.,  free  by  Parcel 
Post,  Is.  4 £d.  ;  2  lb.,  free  by 
Parcel  Post,  2s.  6 d. 


53.  S.  'yy'IIOIOIAlYIS  &,  SON", 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  See..,  including  comprehensive  Listof  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  1 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT. 


FRUIT. 


Nothing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

O  C!  0  E  Q  20  Acres. 

VlUO  E.01  Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 

ggg”  Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  vAth  order. 
ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  V  r 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co. 

WORCESTER. 


FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers.  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists’  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  all  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN,  * 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


CARTERS’ 


LAWN!  GRASS 

FORMS  BEAUTIFUL 

VELVET  LAWNS 

IN 

S  TO  12  WEEKS. 

Vide  Carters'  Pa.rnphlet  upon  the  Management  of 
Laicns  and  Lawn  Tennis  Grounds,  post-free. 


PRICES,  CARRIAGE 

FREE, 

Per  lb. 

Per  bush. 

For  newly-formed  Lawns  , 

„.  1/3 

25/-  i 

For  Tennis  Grounds... 

...  1 1- 

20/-  \ 

For  repairing  old  Lawns  . 

..  1/3 

25/-  .) 

ROYAL  SEEDSMEN  BY  SEALED  WARRANTS, 

237  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON 


“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PUNT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 


THE  NURSERIES, 


TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 


NOTE  THIS— PANSIES. 

THE  largest  and  most  select  Collection  of 

SCOTCH  PANSIES  ever  brought  together.  I  will  send 
for  10s.  1  doz.  First  Class  Competition  var  ,  including  the  famous 
new  var.,  “Lord  Hsmilton.”  It  obtained'the  highest  certi¬ 
ficate  at  the  Scotch  Pansy  Society  in  June  last,  as  also  at  12 
other  societies.  Other  very  fine  varieties  for  exhibition  or 
decoration,  2s.  6 d„  4s.,  6s.,  and  Ss.  per  doz.  Violas  in  12  fine 
varieties  for  Is.  6 d.  My  “Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Pansy  ”  (every  grower  should  have  it),  7 d.  ;  cloth,  Is.  Id.,  post 
free.  Seed  (show  and  fancy),  Is.  and  2s.  6 if.  per  packet.  Pansy 
and  Seed  List  on  application. 

ALEX.  LISTER,  Pansy  Specialist,  Rothesay,  N.B. 


CHEAL’S  DAHLIAS. 

WINNERS  of  the  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE. 

Celebrated  strain  of  Singles,  Cactus,  Pompon, 
Show,  and  Fancy  varieties. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  post  free. 

«J.  CHEAL  &  SONS, 

The  Nurseries,  CRAWLEY. 


/ 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBACCO  PA?£RV 

I  “  Improved  &  only  Genuine  Medicated” 

1/6  per  lb.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free ■ 
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IF  YOU  WANT 


APPLY  TO 


Mr.  R.  SYDENHAM, 

TENBY  STREET , 

BIRMINGHAM, 

Of  the  Firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers . 

HIS  UNIQUE 

SEED  LIST 

Sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

The  Business  being  worked  upon  an 
unique  and  co-operative  principle,  Mr. 
SYDENHAM  can  offer 

BETTER  VALUE  in  QUALITY  &  PRICE 

than  any  firm  in  the  trade. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  April  Sth. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Committees  at  Twelve,  Paper  on  Spring  Flower  Gardening 
at  3  p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  9th. — Sale  of  Lilies,  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  April  11th.  —  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris  s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Roses,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  &c.,  at  3S  and  39,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.494. 


M  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE 

( Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and 
proper  treatment,  WILL  BE  REPLACED 
AT  HALF-PRICE.  All  Seeds  from  which 
a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  under 
fair  and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE 
REPLACED  FREE. 


Florist  Flowers  a  Speciality. 

Splendid  collection  of  all  kinds,  including  my  famed 
varieties  of  Pansies  and  Yiolas. 

Quality  rather  than  Quantity  Grown. 

MODERATE  PRICES,  ALSO 

RELIABLE  VEGETABLE  anti  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

JOHN  DOWNIE, 

(Of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  &  Laird) 

144,  PRINCES  ST.,  EDINBURGH. 

('THE  BEST  MUSHROOM  SPAWN') 

“IHCKSONS  IMPKOViU.” 

15/- per  bus.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

DICKSONS  l^f^etCHESTER.; 


KELWAY’S 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Paris,  1889)  SPECI¬ 
ALITIES. — Gladioli,  Pseonies,  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  &c.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 
Specialities  for  1S90,  and  everything  needful  for  the  Garden. 

LAN G PORT,  SOMERSET. 


.SONS, 


LAING’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 
t)  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6 d,;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  ISs. , 
and  21s.  per  doz;  Bedding,  choicest,  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz. ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  Mixed, 
18s.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


SATURDAY ,  APRIL  5,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

(“Master  Flowers. — Easter  being  a  High 
J*  Church  festival,  is  emphatically  a  floral 
festival  also.  We  invariably  find  that  these 
so-called  festivals  create  abnormal  demands  for 
flowers,  especially  for  church  decoration,  but 
the  secular  portion  of  the  community  do  not 
allow  the  church  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  in 
flowers  at  Easter,  because  the  taste  for  flowers 
being  so  universal  everybody  will  have  them. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  old  religious  associations 
of  the  Easter  festival  have  been  largely  dis¬ 
counted  by  the  introduction  of  the  Bank 
Holidays  Act,  and  now  the  few  days  which 
comprise  Easter  are  regarded  as  public  property 
by  all  classes  and  sections,  so  that  the  religious 
portion  of  the  time  gets  scant  attention,  while 
the  purely  holiday  element  largely  predomi¬ 
nates.  Hence  it  comes  about,  that  whilst  the 
Church  makes  a  large  demand  for  flowers  for 
its  religious  ceremonies  at  Easter,  the  general 
holiday-seeking  public  are  not  less  flower 
worshippers,  for  there  is  a  sort  of  worship  of 
flowers  in  both  directions  ;  and  if  in  one  case 
flowers  are  made  symbols  of  worship,  in  the 
other  the  -worship  exists  without  symbols  of 
any  kind. 

It  has  become  the  aim  of  our  florists  who 
cater  for  the  public  requirements,  to  provide  a 
big  supply  for  the  Easter  season,  and  what  has 
commonly  been  termed  the  Lent  Lily,  because 
Easter  falls  early,  will  make  a  brave  show 
during  the  festival.  Howsoever  some  of  us 
may  he  satiated  with  displays  of  Daffodils 
during  the  season,  the  public  see  none  too 
much  of  them,  and  will  he  delighted  this  year 
to  find  them  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the 
decorations,  religious  and  secular,  of  the  Easter 
time.  We  may  find  in  Spiraeas,  Snowballs, 
Lilacs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Gardenias,  Primroses,  Yiolets,  and  hosts  of 
other  popular  flowers  a  wealth  of  beauty  as 
universally  enjoyed  by  those  who  can  but 
spare  a  few  pence  as  those  who  can  expend  a 
few  pounds.  Happily  for  the  world,  flowers 
are  wonderfully  cheap  and  abundant,  and  the 
poorest  may  have  a  button-hole,  as  worshipped 
in  its  little  way  as  are  the  magnificent  decora¬ 
tions  in  the  cathedrals  and  churches.  This 


profound  love  for  flowers  merits  all  praise,  as  it 
demands  all  encouragement. 

TSThb  Hardy  Flowers  of  Spring. — On  Tues- 
day  next  there  will  he  a  visitor  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  not  less  worthy  of 
honour  than  the  distinguished  visitor  at  the 
last  meeting.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  desiring  to  include  in  the 
series  of  papers  read  at  its  meetings,  one  on 
Spring  Flower  Gardening,  invited  Mr.  Ingrain, 
of  Belvoir,  to  contribute  that  paper,  and  a 
worthier  selection  could  not  have  been  made. 
Apart  from  his  wondrously  successful  practice 
of  spring  flower  gardening  on  the  slopes  sur¬ 
rounding  Belvoir  Castle,  he  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  horticulturists  at  home,  and  as  such 
deserves  a  cordial  -welcome  to  the  Drill  Hall 
from  the  Fellows  of  the  society. 

In  dealing  with  spring  gardening,  Mr. 
Ingram  comes  to  the  task  with  an  experience 
of  many  years  of  what  can  be  done  to  beautify 
a  garden  in  the  spring  with  hardy  flowers. 
Belvoir  is  literally  the  Mecca,  and  Mr.  Ingram 
the  prophet  of  the  art.  We  could  wish  for 
him,  having  regard  to  the  task  he  has  under¬ 
taken,  almost  a  voice  of  thunder,  for  not  only 
M.  de  Vilmorin,  but  also  some  other  readers 
have  found  that  only  stentorian  tones  can  be 
heard  even  some  twenty  feet  from  the  table. 
The  admirable  paper  on  Salad  ing,  read  by 
M.  de  Yilmorin,  was  practically  lost  to  two- 
thirds  of  those  present,  whilst  a  variety  of 
internal  and  external  noises  seemed  to  have 
been  especially  designed  to  deaden  the  voice  of 
the  speaker.  Naturally,  we  want  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Ingram  has  to  say  about  hardy  spring 
flowers,  and  hope  something  will  be  provided 
in  the  shape  of  a  sounding-board  or  of  screens, 
to  enable  him  to  be  heard  in  comfort  by  all. 
May  we  hope  also  to  see  a  display  of  spring 
flowers  other  than  the  eternal  Daffodil,  which 
will  have  a  big  innings  on  its  own  account  at 
Chiswick  in  the  following  week. 

(|)ur  Fruit  Prospects. — Fruit  growers  are 
just  now,  to  employ  a  common  metaphor, 
hanging  on  tenter  hooks.  Whilst  theunthinking 
public  are  revelling  in  the  glorious  weather — a 
slice  of  May  thrown  into  March — which  is 
concluding  the  old  lion  month,  the  fruit  growers 
see  how  potent  the  sun’s  influence  is  in  forcing 
buds  and  blossoms,  and  misgivingly  wonder 
what  is  to  be  the  result.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  for  one  moment  that  the  fruit  grower 
is  an  over-anxious  being.  He  can  hardly  he 
worthy  the  designation  of  a  fruit  grower  unless 
he  has  had  considerable  experience,  and  that 
experience  has  taught  him  to  distrust  early 
weather  aspects  when  bright  [and  promising, 
because  he  has  so  often  seen  them  falsified. 
How  often  since  Shakespeare’s  day  has  there 
come,  amidst  all  that  was  so  beautiful  and  full  of 
promise,  “  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,”  which  has,  per¬ 
haps,  in  one  night,  undone  all  the  efforts  of  both 
trees  and  cultivators  during  the  previous  year  ! 

It  needs  a  good  deal  of  philosophy  to  stand 
calmly  by  and  see  the  rich  bloom  of  the  spring, 
beauteous  promise  of  the  glorious  and  profitable 
crop  to  follow,  utterly  wrecked  by  one  or  two 
visitations  of  uncommonly  low  temperature. 
It  needs  all  the  more  philosophy  when,  after 
several  years  of  moderate  crops,  such  a 
misfortune  spells  ruin.  We  have  this  year  not 
ODly  splendid  universal  promise  of  fruit,  hut  a 
good  crop  is  due.  The  preceding  season  saw 
thin  crops  generally,  and  yet  a  season  for  the 
production  of  buds  and  ripening  of  wood  hardly 
excelled,  during  the  decade  just  expiring.  If 
no  sharp  frosts,  or  what  is  equally  harmful, 
spells  of  biting  withering  east  winds  follow, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  promise  of  the 
season  can  he  marred.  The  next  six  weeks 
will  therefore  he  an  anxious  time  for  fruit 
growers,  and  until  that  time  is  past,  we  may 
not  regard  ourselves  as  out  of  the  wood.  If  our 
fruit-promoting  associations  could  only  ensure 
suitable  weather  for  the  bloom,  more  would  be 
done  to  favour  extended  fruit  culture  than  ten 
thousand  papers  or  essays  could  accomplish. 
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ORTICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC 
"V  Schools. — In  another  column  we  give 
the  text  of  a  bill  which  is  promoted  by 
members  of  the  several  political  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which  is  of  a  nature 
to  command  earnest  sympathy  and  support, 
provided  the  promoters  make  clear  the  method 
by  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  can  be 
practically  utilised  under  the  existing  diffi¬ 
culties,  amounting  almost  to  chaos,  which 
beset  our  system  of  national  elementary 
education.  We  cannot  just  now  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  free 
education,  and  with  that  freedom  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  fees  by  parents  of  children  must  of 
necessity  come  absolutely  popular  control  of 
the  elementary  schools,  because  the  deficit  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  non-payment  of  fees  will 
have  to  be  made  up  from  the  imperial 
taxation. 

It  does  therefore  seem  evident  that  we 
must  have  all  our  elementary  schools  under 
popular  control  before  we  can  profitably  associate 
with  the  existing  educational  work,  technical 
education  of  the  kind  which  is  specially  set 
forth  in  the  “Agricultural  Education  Bill.” 
The  cost  of  technical  education  of  whatsoever 
form  will,  so  far  as  elementary  schools  are 
concerned,  have  to  be  borne  by  the  nation 
and  not  by  the  ratepayers.  That  point 
determined,  then  will  have  to  be  considered 
the  difficult  subject  of  providing  land  for 
gardens,  and  teachers  capable  of  giving 
practical  expositions  of  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  knowledge ;  all  of  which  difficulties 
may  be  overcome  as  popular  control  over 
education  increases. 

Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 
committee  of  this  society  have  been  unavoidably 
obliged  to  change  the  date  originally  fixed,  Nov.  4th 
and  5th,  to  Nov.  11th  and  12th. 

Carter’s  Practical  Gardener.— This  cheap  and  use¬ 
ful  little  work  has  reached  the  14th  edition,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  sent  us  by  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.  The  new  matter  includes  chapters 
on  Chrysanthemums,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatos,  and 
the  whole  text  has  undergone  revision. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation. —  The  annual  dinner  or  reunion  of  this 
association  took  place  ou  Friday  evening,  March  28th, 
at  the  George  the  Fourth  Hotel,  Chiswick.  The  work  of 
the  session  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  previous 
Friday.  Mr.  George  Gordon  occupied  the  chair  ;  there 
was  a  full  attendance  of  members,  and  many  friends 
and  visitors  were  present.  This  was  made  the  occasion 
of  distributing  the  prizes  offered  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Lee, 
Chiswick,  for  essays  by  members  ou  horticultural 
subjects,  and  mentioned  by  us  at  p.  454.  A  pleasant 
evening  was  spent. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — 
Part  1  of  vol.  xii.  has  just  been  issued,  and  contains 
the  papers  read  at  the  Vegetable  and  Chrysanthemum 
Conferences  ;  the  index  and  title  page  to  vol.  xi.  ;  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  from  June  25th  to  December 
31st,  1889  ;  and  a  list  of  the  awards  made  by  the 
committees  during  the  year. 

Death  of  an  Old  Florist. — We  note  the  death,  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  of  Mr.  William  Caudwell,  of  The  Ivies, 
Wantage,  aged  sixty-eight  years.  The  deceased  was 
for  many  years  a  large  grower,  and  an  occasional 
exhibitor  of  many  of  our  old-fashioned  hardy  florists’ 
flowers. 

Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural  Association.— At  a 
meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  Mr. 
J .  Blair,  Collingwood,  Baunhill,  read  a  paper  entitled 
“The  Experiences  of  an  Amateur  Gardener.”  Mr. 
Blair  referred  at  some  length  to  his  many  failures  in 
floriculture,  but  said  that  by  patience,  perseverance  and  a 
determination  to  succeed,  he  could  now  point  to  a  few 
successes,  he  being  a  very  successful  competitor  both  at 
Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry  shows.  Mr.  Blair 
received  a  very  attentive  hearing,  and  after  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting 
for  his  paper. 

Hydrangea  liortensis  ramulis  coccineis.— A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  American  Florist  writes  “This  new 
and  valuable  acquisition  to  the  list  of  Hydrangeas 
must  certainly  create  a  sensation  in  the  horticultural 


world  as  soon  as  its  merits  and  value  become  known. 
It  is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  variety  of  all 
Hydrangeas  yet  introduced,  and  will  certainly  attract 
universal  attention  and  admiration.  This  variety  is 
quite  distinct  from  all  others,  from  the  fact  that  the 
foliage  stems  and  stock  are  of  a  dark  plum-colour, 
while  the  flowering  branches  are  of  a  bright  transparent 
red  (hence  the  name  coccineis).  The  trusses  as  well  as 
the  florets  are  larger,  and  are  of  a  much  brighter  rose 
colour  than  those  of  the  well-known  variety  Otaksa. 
Being  of  a  very  deep  colour,  it  will  be  found  especially 
valuable  for  early  forcing  and  for  Easter  trade,  as  it 
does  not  lose  its  brightness  to  so  great  an  extent 
through  forcing  as  does  the  variety  Otaksa,  which  fact 
of  itself  makes  it  decidedly  valuable.  It  is  also  a  very 
free  bloomer,  producing  fine,  large,  and  magnificently 
formed  trusses  upon  every  shoot.” 

Ware  &  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — This  society  has  held  two  successful 
meetings  during  the  past  month.  One  was  on  the  11th 
ult.,  Mr.  A.  King  in  the  chair,  when  a  paper  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  meeting  on  “Vine  Culture”  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Parker,  which  proved  very  interesting,  and  evoked 
a  capital  discussion.  On  the  25th  ult.,  the  Rev,  E.  E. 
W.  Kirby  presiding,  a  practical  paper  on  “Mushroom 
Culture  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Wallis,  and  samples  of 
Mushrooms  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bray  &  Gillians. 
The  committee  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  progress 
the  society  has  made  since  its  birth,  but  regret  that 
many  gardeners  and  under-gardeners  residing  within 
reach  of  the  meeting  place  do  not  attend  the  meetings, 
though  a  most  cordial  welcome  is  accorded  to  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  horticulture.  Information  as  to  the  society’s 
work  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding,  Ware. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  committee  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  Barron  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  special  receipts  during  the  month 
amounted  to  £37  4s.  6<A,  and  included  £5  from  G.  S. 
Foljambe,  Esq.,  Osberton  ;  £5  5s.  from  A.  Pears,  Esq., 
Isleworth  ;  £6  from  Mr.  Buxton  Morrish,  being  the 
amount  collected  after  a  recent  lecture  on  Apples, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Roupell ;  £5  from  Messrs.  English  and 
Richardson,  being  the  result  of  collections  at  a  series 
of  smoking  concerts ;  £5  from  Mr.  L.  Castle  ;  and 
£10  19s.  6 d.,  the  proceeds  of  a  ticket  benefit  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  Mr.  T.  Turton,  The  Gardens, 
Maiden  Erlegh,  Reading,  was  appointed  a  local  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith.  Mr. 
L.  Castle  was  also  appointed  local  secretary  for  Merton  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Trevor,  Hatley  St.  George,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Oswestry  District,  as  local  secretary  for 
Malvern.  Later  in  the  evening  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  market  growers  in 
Covent  Garden  met  and  settled  numerous  points  of 
detail  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  floral  fete  in 
the  flower  market.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  price  of  admission  should  be  the  same  as  last  year — 
viz.,  5s. — and  that  complimentary  tickets  be  sent  to 
the  standholders,  as  on  the  last  occasion. 

Excessive  Rates  and  Taxes _ It  may  interest  many 

of  our  readers  to  know  that  a  Taxpayers’  Protection 
Association  has  been  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  advice  and  instruction  on  all  questions  of  rating 
and  taxation  ;  for  taking  all  necessary  steps  on  behalf 
of  its  clients  for  obtaining  reduction  in  excessive  or 
inequitable  assessments  ;  for  prosecuting  appeals  before 
assessment  committees,  appeal  sessions,  and  inland 
revenue  authorities  ;  for  making  the  necessary  deposits 
of  money  for  prosecuting  such  appeals,  and  generally  to 
advise  and  protect  those  who  seek  assistance  at  its  offices, 
10,  Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet  Street.  The  managing 
director  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Hitching,  an  ex-Crown  surveyor, 
with  something  like  twenty-five  years’  intimate  and 
practical  experience  of  every  point  involved  in  advising 
the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  Botany.  —  Speaking  at  Guy’s 
Hospital  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  was 
not  aware  whether  botany  now  formed  a  recognised 
branch  of  medical  education.  He  could  not  help 
wishing  it  did,  because  not  only  was  it  in  itself  a  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  study,  exercising  the  mind 
without  fatiguing  it,  and  stimulating  the  imagination 
without  leading  it  astray,  but  it  led  to  a  careful 
observation  of  nature,  and  to  a  habit  of  noticing  the 
qualities  of  plants  which  were  so  remarkable  and  so 
powerful  in  their  healing  capacity.  Perhaps  his 
hearers  would  think  it  almost  ludicrous  if  he  told  a 
little  anecdote  of  his  own,  which  was  so  simple  and  so 
slight  as  almost  to  be  contemptible — (laughter)— but 
still  it  illustrated  what  he  meant.  As  was  pretty  well 
known,  he  had  been  given  to  the  pursuit  of  wood¬ 


cutting.  (Laughter  and  cheers).  By  pure  accident 
he  drew  his  finger  one  day  along  a  tolerably  sharp  bit 
of  the  edge  of  his  axe  and  cut  his  finger.  On  searching 
about  him  he  found  he  had  no  pocket-handkerchief 
available.  He  wanted  to  staunch  his  little  wound — 
(laughter) — he  got  a  leaf  and  put  it  on.  He  was  bound 
to  say  this  was  not  the  result  of  botanical  knowledge  ; 
it  was  a  strictly  empirical  proceeding.  (Laughter). 
But  the  curious  result  was  that  the  healing  of  this 
little  breach  of  continuity — (laughter) — occupied  ex¬ 
actly  half  the  time  unassisted  nature  would  have 
required.  (Cheers).  It  was  perhaps  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there 
were  great  treasures  in  nature  more  than  had  heretofore 
been  explored  in  that  as  in  every  other  branch. 

St.  Helena  Ebony. — Mr.  Morris  alluded,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  to  the  peculiar 
vegetation  of  St.  Helena,  now  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  a  small  area  in  the  central  and  higher  part  of 
the  island.  Many  of  the  trees  formerly  native  to  the 
island  are  now  all  but,  or  quite,  extinct.  Among  them 
is  a  species  of  Trochetia,  or  Melhania.  The  trunks  of 
this  tree  are  embedded  in  the  cliffs  of  the  island,  and 
are  dug  out  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of  manu¬ 
facturing  ornaments.  The  following  quotation  from 
Melliss’  exhaustive  work  on  St.  Helena  refers  to  this 
plant: — “The  native  Ebony  of  St.  Helena. — This 
plant  I  believe  to  be  now  extinct.  It  formerly  grew  on 
the  outer  portions  of  the  island,  near  the  coast,  at 
altitudes  of  2  to  4,  where  the  weather-beaten  stems  are 
still  found  deeply  embedded  in  the  surface  soil.  The 
last  plant  I  saw  was  a  small  one  growing  in  the  garden 
at  Oakbank,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  it  is  not 
there  now,  and  I  have  searched  the  whole  island  over 
for  another,  but  in  vain.  The  leaves  were  dark  green, 
and  the  flowers  white  ;  the  wood  is  very  hard,  heavy, 
black  in  colour,  and  extremely  brittle.  It  is  still  col¬ 
lected  and  turned  into  ornaments,  which  are  much 
prized  on  account  of  its  rarity.  That  this  tree  once 
formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vegetation  clothing 
the  island  on  those  parts  that  are  now  quite  barren  is 
strongly  evidenced  by  the  many  references  to  it  in  the 
local  records.  PI.  29.  It  is  the  Dombeya  erythroxylon 
of  Andr.  Bot.  Repos.,  vi.,  t.  389,  not  of  Willdenow.” 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  plant  is  still  in 
existence  under  cultivation  at  Kew  (and  perhaps  else¬ 
where),  under  the  name  of  Dombeya  erythroxylon.  At 
the  present  time  the  plant,  which  was  obtained  from 
the  gardens  at  Herrenhausen,  is  in  flower  at  Kew.  Mr. 
MacLachan  called  attention  to  the  interesting  remarks 
on  the  rare  plants  of  St.  Helena,  contained  in  Mr. 
Wollaston’s  book  on  the  Coleoptera  of  the  Atlantic 
Islands. 

- - 

GARDENERS’  IMPROVEMENT 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

Your  remarks  (p.  454)  on  competitions  among  members 
of  gardeners’  mutual  improvement  associations  open 
up  at  the  present  time  a  field  of  enquiry  of  vast 
importance  to  the  gardening  fraternity.  The  interest 
you  have  always  taken  in  these  associations  places  you 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  good  work  being  done  by 
them,  but  I  must  confess  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
learn  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  system  you 
recommmend  for  examinations.  My  opinion  would  be 
that  the  writing  of  an  essay  on  a  given  subject  at 
home,  where  the  writer  could  have  access  to  books  of 
reference,  would  be  likely  to  do  more  good  than  under¬ 
going  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term  on  the 
work  of  the  closing  session.  Before  such  a  scheme 
could  be  carried  out  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
examiners  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  papers  of 
the  session,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  those  papers 
would  contain  the  best  information  to  be  obtained  on 
the  different  subjects  that  had  been  brought  under 
discussion. 

Again,  I  take  it  that  these  associations  are  formed 
for  mutual  improvement — to  improve  the  knowledge 
one  already  possesses— rather  than  for  examinations  to 
disclose  what  knowledge  of  gardening  each  individual 
member  possesses.  My  opinion  is  that,  if  such  a 
course  were  carried  out,  it  would  be  the  means  of 
discouraging  those  who  were  not  successful  in  getting 
placed  in  the  first  class,  and  anything  likely  to  do  that 
ought  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  of  the  opinion  that 
these  associations  aro  likely  to  become  a  valuable 
movement ;  and  to  aid  in  its  further  development,  I 
would  suggest  that  all  the  different  associations  through¬ 
out  the  country  should  be  affiliated  with  some  central 
society,  and  that  society  should  be  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural.  If  the  Council  could  only  see  its  way  to  take  the 
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subject  in  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  the  matter  could  be 
arranged,  and  much  good  done  both  to  gardeners  and 
to  the  society. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  wherever  gardeners’ 
mutual  improvement  associations  are  formed,  they 
ought  to  be  in  connection  with  the  local  horticultural 
society,  if  there  is  one,  as  by  this  means  plants  and 
other  interesting  subjects  could  be  exhibited  at  the 
meetings,  and  thus  not  only  make  the  meetings  of 
wider  interest,  but  be  the  means  also  of  bringing  new 
and  rare  plants  before  the  members.  Horticultural 
societies  would  in  this  way  do  far  more  good  than  they 
do  now  by  holding  one  exhibition  during  the  year. 
The  rapid  way  in  which  these  mutual  improvement 
associations  are  spreading  throughout  the  country  may 
be  taken  as  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  supplying  a  felt 
want,  and  if  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  the  different  associations  could  be  held — 
say,  in  London— to  discuss  the  best  means  of  carrying 
on  such  associations,  with  a  view  to  doing  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  to  gardeners  and  gardening,  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

I  trust  you  will  open  your  columns  for  the  free 
ventilation  of  this  subject,  when,  I  have  no  doubt,  some 
valuable  suggestions  will  be  brought  forward.  As  most 
associations  are  now  winding  up  their  winter  session, 
there  is  time  to  thoroughly  discuss  the  whole  subject 
and  make  arrangements  for  the  coming  season.  I  trust 
you  will  give  us  the  advantage  of  your  wide  experience, 
and  be  able  to  suggest  what  should  be  done  in  order  to 
bring  the  gardeners  mutual  improvement  associations 
into  closer  union. — A.  W.  [We  shall  be  happy  to  open 
our  columns  to  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  if  those 
who  may  have  suggestions  to  offer  will  confine  their 
remarks  within  reasonable  limits.  We  regard  these 
associations  with  the  greatest  favour,  because  if  properly 
conducted  nothing  but  good  can  result  from  them  to 
the  gardening  community.  The  suggestion  thrown  out 
by  “A.  W.,”  as  to  the  affiliation  of  the  associations 
with  some  central  society,  is  a  good  one,  though  we  do 
not  agree  with  him  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
is  the  one  that  should  be  invited  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  We  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  disposition 
or  ability  of  the  Council  of  that  society,  as  at  present 
constituted,  to  carry  out  any  scheme  for  the  real  benefit 
of  gardeners  or  gardening.  The  society  is  not  in  touch 
with  the  great  mass  of  practical  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
and  florists  in  the  country— the  real  backbone  of  British 
horticulture — and  we  see  no  hope  at  present  of  its 
becoming  so.  We  believe  that  gardeners,  if  they  will, 
can  themselves  establish  such  a  union  cr  federation  of 
associations  as  “A.  W.’s”  remarks  would  seem  to 
point  to,  and  if  managed  by  representatives  of  their 
own  body,  we  should  have  some  hope  of  it  becoming 
numbered  among  the  useful  institutions  of  the 
country. — En.] 

- - 

THE  SCOTCH  THISTLE. 

"Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  what  species 
of  Thistle  represents  the  true  national  emblem  of 
Scotland.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  two  species— namely,  Carduus  lanceolotus 
and  Onopordon  Acanthium.  The  former  is  most 
likely  to  be  the  true  one,  although  heraldic  figures 
represent  something  different,  and  what  is  more, 
probably  distinct  from  any  native  or  exotic  species. 
From  a  botanist’s  point  of  view  the  heraldic  figures 
would  probably  be  regarded  as  ideal  rather  than  real. 

Onopordon  Acanthium  is  the  Cotton  Thistle  of  the 
botanist,  and  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  national  emblem  in  ancient  times,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  Scotland  in  a  truly 
wild  state,  but  rather  as  an  escape  from  cultivation, 
and  liable  to  occur  on  rubbish  heaps,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  gardens  and  in  waste  places.  It  is 
cultivated  in  some  places,  or  simply  allowed  to  come 
up  from  self-sown  seeds.  In  rich  soil,  and  when 
allowed  plenty  of  room  to  develop,  it  becomes  a  truly 
noble  object,  with  much  branched  stems,  reaching  a 
height  of  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  or  even  more,  each  shoot  being 
terminated  by  a  large  purple  head  of  flowers.  One 
may  sometimes  see  it  exhibited  at  local  flower  shows  in 
summer  or  early  in  autumn.  The  best  effects  are 
moreover  obtained  by  growing  the  plant  in  the  open 
ground,  then  by  lifting  and  putting  it  in  a  tub  on  the 
morning  of  the  show.  Prizes  are  sometimes  offered  for 
the  best  Thistle,  thus  creating  not  only  some  local 
interest  but  some  amount  of  excitement  on  account  of 
the  novelty  and  unwonted  character  of  the  exhibit.  It 
may  here  be  stated  that  the  true  remark  is  sometimes 
made  that  growers  or  cultivators  “have  never  been 
able  to  improve  the  Scotch  Thistle.” 


The  Spear  Thistle  (Carduus  lanceolatus)  of  the 
botanists  is  more  likely  to  be  the  true  Scotch  Thistle 
than  any  other  species,  inasmuch  as  it  is  widely  spread 
throughout  every  part  of  the  country,  and  although 
not  so  tall  as  the  Cotton  Thistle  it  is  an  equally  bold 
and  striking  object  when  allowed  to  attain  its  proper 
dimensions,  say  about  a  yard  in  height  and  as  far 
through.  It  is  a  biennial,  producing  the  first  year  a 
rosette  of  leaves  so  well  armed  with  prickles  and  spines 
that  the  bare-footed  Dane  who  trod  on  it,  giving  rise  to 
its  being  used  as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland,  must 
have  shouted  out  in  real  agony. 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland  Carduus  lanceolatus  is 
popularly  termed  the  Burr  Thistle,  in  allusion  probably 
to  the  unopened  flower  heads  being  like  those  of  the 
Burr  or  Burdock  (Arctium  Lappa).  Although  of  no 
value  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  colonies  of 
the  Burr  Thistle  thriving  luxuriously  and  unheeded  in 
the  midst  of  rich  pasture  fields,  and  which  had  been 
left  untouched  by  the  cattle.  That  this  species  was 
regarded  as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland  as  far 
back  as  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  evidence  from 
the  pen  of  Burns,  the  national  bard,  who  wrote  as 
follows  :  — 

“  E’en  then,  a  wish,  I  mind  its  power — 

A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 
Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast, 

That  I,  for  poor  auld  Scotland’s  sake, 

Some  usefu’  plan  or  beuk  could  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least. 

The  rough  Burr-thissle  spreading  wide, 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 

I  turned  the  weeder-clips  aside, 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear  ; 

Ho  nation,  no  station, 

My  envy  ne’er  could  raise  ; 

A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 

I  knew  nae  higher  praise',” 

-F. 

- - 

THE  CHINESE  SACRED  LILY. 

I  think  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy  is  inclined  to  be  a  little 
too  dogmatic  in  his  assertion  when  he  states  that  the 
variety  of  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  sent  to  this 
country  under  this  name,  is  not  P.  N.  Grand  Monarque, 
but  quite  distinct  from  it  in  growth  and  flowering 
characteristics.  Not  long  since  I  was  at  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  when  a  case 
which  had  just  arrived  from  China  was  opened  in  my 
presence,  and  Mr.  Peter  Birr  gave  me  two  bulbs,  which 
I  planted  in  an  ordinary  white  basin,  placing  some 
lumps  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom,  some  good  potting 
soil  on  that,  then  the  bulbs,  which  I  buried  half-way 
up  with  the  same  soil,  pressing  it  firmly  about  them. 
They  soon  began  to  put  forth  signs  of  growth,  and  then 
I  kept  the  soil  quite  moist.  Both  are  in  flower ;  one 
appears  to  be  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  old  Grand 
Monarque,  and  the  other  a  double  form  of  it.  They  are 
blooming  very  freely,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
flowers  over  until  the  Daffodil  Congress  on  the  11th 
inst.  ■ 

The  flowering  of  the  types  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus, 
both  as  to  the  size  of  their  blossoms  and  the  freedom 
with  which  they  produce  them,  is  very  much  a  question 
of  culture.  If  you  would  have  fine  blossoms,  then  the 
plants  must  be  grown  in  rich  soil,  and  be  liberally  fed 
with  liquid  manure.  It  is  in  this  way  such  fine  forms 
as  are  sometimes  seen  at  horticultural  exhibitions  are 
obtained.  If  they  be  grown  in  poor  soil,  fine  flowers 
will  not  be  had.  I  saw  during  the  last  two  months 
several  examples  of  the  so-called  Sacied  Lily  being 
grown  within  doors  exactly  as  directed,  and  generally 
the  complaint  made  was  that  so  few  flowers  were  pro¬ 
duced.  The  bulbs  were  grown  under  conditions  that 
naturally  led  to  such  a  result,  and  I  think  there  are 
several  forms  of  the  Polyanthus  Narciss  which,  if  they 
were  placed  in  a  temperature  of  50°  during  the  first 
week  in  December,  would  be  in  bloom  by  the  end  of 
January,  though  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy  asserts  that  this 
result  will  not  be  attained  by  any  ordinary  Narcissus, 
no  matter  how  forced  ;  and  I  take  further  exception  to 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Murphy,  that  Grand 
Monarque  would  utterly  fail  if  treated  like  the  Sacred 
Lilies. — it.  D.  [The  flowers  we  have  had  from  bulbs 
obligingly  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son  lead  us  to  differ  from  both  our  correspon¬ 
dents.  In  form  the  single  variety  comes  nearest  to 
Her  Majesty  ofj  all  the  Dutch-grown  sorts  of  Poly¬ 
anthus  Narcissus,  but  has  less  substance  than  that 
variety,  and  is  therefore  not  so  good.  Mr.  Barr,  who 
has  watched  the  behaviour  of  the  bulbs  very  closely 


this  season,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but  considers,  with 
one  of  the  largest  Dutch  growers,  that  the  sort  is  not 
exactly  matched  by  any  of  the  N.  Tazetta  group.  We 
have  one  bulb  producing  double  flowers,  and  very  pretty 
they  are — much  more  interesting  than  the  single  form, 
and  better  worth  keeping.  The  double  variety  appears 
to  be  well  known  in  China,  though  stated  not  to  be  so 
common  as  the  single  one  ;  still,  it  is  curious  that  no 
mention  of  the  bulbs  being  mixed  should  have  been 
made  by  the  agents  who  sent  them  over. — Ed.] 

- — >2<— - 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTI¬ 

CULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

We  give  below  the  text  of  a  Bill  entitled  the  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Education  Bill,”  which  was  down  for  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  but 
which  was  not  reached  before  the  House  adjourned. 
The  Bill  is  intended  to  provide  for  the  teaching  in 
public  elementary  schools  of  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  subjects,  and  for  the  practical  illustration  and 
application  of  such  teaching.  In  order  to  secure  the 
continuation  of  instruction  in  these  subjects  for  children 
in  rural  districts,  who  leave  school  at  an  early  age,  and 
to  give  the  like  instruction  to  allotment  holders  and 
others  of  the  rural  population  who  need  it,  the  Bill  also 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  continuation  classes 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  evenings,  Saturday  afternoons, 
or  at  such  other  times  as  the  school  managers  may  deem 
most  suitable  to  secure  the  object  in  view. 

A  Bill  for  Industrial  Agricultural  Education  in 
Public  Elementary  Schools. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  due  provision  should  be 
made  whereby  children  in  public  elementary  schools, 
and  persons  who  have  left  school,  should  obtain  practi¬ 
cal  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  agriculture  and  horti¬ 
culture,  and  matters  pertaining  thereto  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows  : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  Agricul¬ 
tural  Education  Act,  1S90. 

2.  On  and  after  the  pissing  of  this  AM  any  school 
board,  or  managers  of  any  public  elementary  school, 
may  provide  an  l  maintain  means  and  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  any  of  the  subjects  set 
out  in  the  schedule  of  this  Act,  or  in  such  other 
analogous  subjects  as  may  be  sanctioned  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  or  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  and  for  these 
purposes  school  boards  and  school  managers  shall  have 
the  power  to  provide  or  contribute  to  the  provision  of 
such  school  gardens,  allotments  of  land,  workshops, 
tools,  and  appurtenances  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry¬ 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  the  expenses  of  such 
provision  or  contribution  on  the  part  of  school  managers 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  contribution  to  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  school. 

Provided  always  that  such  schools  shall  be  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  Committee  of 
Education  or  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

3.  A  special  grant  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  shall 
be  made  by  the  Committee  of  Education  or  Science  and 
Art  Department  for  the  expenses  of  providing  such 
allotments,  school  gardens,  buildings,  fittings,  tools, 
and  appurtenances  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  in¬ 
struction  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Provided 
always,  that  the  cost  of  and  full  particulars  of  the  same 
shall  be  submitted  to,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  or  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  definition  of  an  elementary 
school  in  section  three  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  1870,  and  the  amending  Acts,  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  and  the  Science  and  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  shall  have  power  to  give  grants  on  such  conditions 
and  regulations  as  they  may  lay  down  for  all  and  any 
of  the  subjects  taught  and  expenses  incurred  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

5.  The  Committee  of  Privy  Council  shall  make  such 
alterations  in  the  code  of  regulations  as  will  admit  of 
special  instruction  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
subjects  being  given  in  public  elementary  schools. 

6.  In  the  event  of  any  school  board  or  managers  of 
any  public  elementary  school  providing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  evening  or  other  continuation  schools  and  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  any  of  the 
subjects  set  out  in  the  schedule  of  this  Act,  or  in  such 
other  analogous  subjects  as  may  be  sanctioned  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Committee  of  Council  or  the  Science  and 
Department,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
or  Science  and  Art  Department  shall  have  power  to 
give  grants  to  these  continuation  schools  or  classes  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  public  elementary  day  schools. 

These  continuation  schools  and  classes  shall  be  open 
to  children  who  have  left  school,  to  young  persons,  and 
adults  :  provided  always,  that  such  continuation  schools 
and  classes  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the. 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  or  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

7.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

Schedule. — Emit,  flower,  and  vegetable  growing  ; 

poultry,  bee,  and  pig  keeping  ;  budding,  pruning, 
planting,  and  propagating  ;  rotation  of  garden  crops  ; 
nature  and  properties  of  soils  ;  use  of  manures  ;  know¬ 
ledge  and  choice  of  seeds  ;  structure  and  life  of  plants  ; 
action  of  birds  and  insects  on  crops  ;  choice  and  use  of 
simple  tools ;  packing  fruit,  vegetables,  &c,,  for  market. 
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Carnations  from  Seed. 

“K.  D.”  has  either  misquoted  me  at  p.  472,  or  I  made 
a  mistake  when  writing  to  him  as  to  the  time  I  sowed 
my  seed.  What  I  intended  to  say  was  that  I  sowed 
my  Carnation  seed  on  the  5th  of  February,  not  March. 
I  know  that  I  am  not  of  the  orthodox  floricultural 
faith,  but,  regardless  of  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  I 
dare  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  own  inclinations. 
Nevertheless  I  am  not  unwilling  to  experiment  on  a 
small  scale,  and  therefore  have  to-day  sown  the 
remainder  of  my  own  saved  seed,  but  the  main  crop  is 
already  up,  nice  young  plants  ready  for  pricking  out, 
and  by  September  I  hope  to  have  from  3,000  to  4,000 
bushy  little  plants  to  put  out  in  the  open  ground, 
where  I  find  I  lose  but  few  if  planted  in  good  time. 

My  outdoor  plants  this  season  are  very  promising, 
indeed,  some  are  so  forward  that  I  shall  lift  them  to 
bloom  indoors.  These  plants  throw  up  an  immense  lot 
of  flowers,  and  they  are  grand  for  decorative  purposes. 
They  also  throw  up  a  small  amount  of  grass  for  early 
layering,  and  those  so  treated  last  year  and  potted  up 
early  in  the  autumn  are  now  throwing  up  flowering 
spikes,  thus  giving  me  bloom  during  the  summer, 
while  the  late  sown  come  in  for  autumn  and  spring 
bloom.  This  year  I  am  trying  the  new  Victoria  or 
annual  strain,  said  to  bloom  within  four  months  of  the 
time  of  sowing.  If  these  are  useful  for  cut  bloom, 
they  will  be  a  great  acquisition. 

I  love  the  Carnation  in  every  form,  colour,  or  style 
of  marking.  Of  course,  the  florists’  standard  varieties 
are  grand  for  the  show  table  or  for  pot  culture  ;  but  for 
a  delightful  occupation  and  genuine  gratification, 
commend  me  to  a  bed  of  seedlings.  If  the  seed  is 
obtained  from  a  trustworthy  source,  there  is  nothing 
more  interesting  or  delightful  ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  rubbish  sold  in  the  trade,  and  with  such  stuff  there 
is  nothing  but  disappointment,  aggravation,  and 
disgust.  Save  all  true  lovers  of  flowers  from  such 
mortification  !  —  William  Wardill,  Luton,  March  29th. 

The  Florists'  Laced  Pink. 

I  still  adhere  to  the  statement  I  made  on  a  former 
occasion  that  the  Pink  and  the  Carnation  are  botani- 
cally  distinct,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
species  from  which  the  garden  plants  grown  under 
those  names  are  of  close  kinship.  Seeds  of  Dianthus 
plumarius  still  give  rise  to  Pinks,  and  seeds  of  D. 
Caryophyllus  to  Carnations.  The  latter  are  also  still 
unmixed  with  the  blood,  so  to  speak,  of  any  other 
species.  I  admitted  on  a  former  occasion  that  culti¬ 
vation  has  done  much  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
foliage  in  both  the  Pink  and  the  Carnation  ;  but  not- 
withstanding  this,  the  original  botanical  character, 
referring  to  the  serrulate  and  smooth  edges  respectively, 
will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  serve  to  distinguish  the 
garden  forms.  The  habit  and  general  aspect  of  the 
two  species  are  also,  as  a  rule,  very  different  ;  D. 
plumarius  producing  a  greater  quantity  of  grass  (leaves) 
than  D.  Caryophyllus,  provided  the  plants  are  healthy 
and  make  an  average  amount  of  growth.  Only  the 
leaves  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem  of  a  certain 
variety  of  Carnation  I  mentioned  were  serrulate  on  the 
edges. 

The  corroborative  proof  to  confute  old  authorities 
making  erroneous  statements  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  Pink  and  the  Carnation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
plants  themselves.  If  they  were  of  hvbrid  origin  a 
botanist  would  be  able  to  detect  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
Orchids,  Narcissi  or  other  subjects  ;  but  the  garden 
Pinks  and  Carnations  possess  the  same  botanical 
characters  as  the  wildings.  Colours,  scent,  and  the 
doubling  of  flowers  offer  but  little  difficulty  to  a 
botanist  in  this  case  in  referring  a  plant  to  its  proper 
specific  name.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  refer  to 
old  books  in  order  to  know  to  what  species  the  Pink 
and  Carnation  belong  respectively. 

Although  Loudon  did  not  distinctly  state  that  the 
Pheasant’s-eye  was  the  origin  of  the  "Florists’  Pink  ” 
he  quoted  Maddock,  who  defined  a  laced  Pink  as  only 
differing  by  having  a  continuation  of  the  colour  of  the 
eye  round  the  edge.  Here  again  the  botanist  could 
settle  the  matter  easily.  I  omitted  to  quote  Loudon 
as  an  authority  for  stating  that  D.  Caryophyllus  was 
considered  as  the  source  not  only  of  the  Carnation,  but 
also  of  the  Pink.  If  Mr.  Thurstan  carefully  reads’  the 
quotation  he  will  discern  that  Loudon  did  not  express 
it  as  his  own  belief— in  fact,  he  evidently  did  not 
believe  the  statement  about  the  Pink.  He  made  other 
quotations  regarding  the  origin  of  different  races  of  the 


Pink,  but  used  such  words  as  "seemingly”  and 
"seem,”  thereby  expressing  a  doubt  in  each  case. 

The  authorities  on  the  British  flora  whom  I  quoted 
did  not  consider  either  the  Pink  or  the  Carnation  as  a 
true  native,  that  is,  an  aboriginal  wilding.  They 
evidently  regarded  them  as  escapes  from  cultivation, 
either  of  the  single  forms  or  of  the  doubles  reverted  to  the 
single  state  so  that  they  have  been  able  and  do  perpetuate 
themselves  by  means  of  seeds.  By  including  the  Pink 
and  the  Carnation  in  the  British  floras  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  these  plants  are  true  British 
natives.  In  fact  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  Syme’s  English 
Botany,  The  Student's  Flora  of  the  British  Islands,  and 
Withering’s  Botany,  that  they  are  naturalised.  It  will 
be  noticed,  in  The  Student's  Flora  just  mentioned,  that 
naturalised  introductions  are  not  numbered,  whereas 
real  British  natives  are  numbered.  Then,  again,  in 
Babington’s  Manual  of  British  Botany,  introductions 
that  have  become  naturalised  are  distinguished  by  marks 
which  are  explained  in  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
After  Dianthus  plumarius  and  D.  Caryophyllus  there 
is  a  *,  which  certainly  means  naturalised.  James  Donn 
and  Loudon  I  do  not  consider  as  good  authorities  on 
the  British  flora,  because  they  seem  to  accept  anything 
as  British  if  found  outside  a  garden  wall.  With  the 
evidence  before  me,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Thurstan  in 
considering  that  the  plant  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  G.  E. 
Smith  was  D.  plumarius. —  Wild  Finlc. 

Cineraria,  Gem. 

The  plant  of  this  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  James,  Wood- 
side,  Farnham  Royal,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
spring  show,  on  the  26th,  was  of  dwarf  habit,  bearing 
moderately  large  flower  heads.  The  broad  ray  florets 
were  bright  blue  on  the  upper  half,  and  white  on  the 
lower,  forming  a  broad  white  zone  around  the  disc 
florets.  A  Floricultural  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Cyclamen,  Duke  of  Fife. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  great  size,  and  rose- 
coloured  with  a  deep  purple  mouth.  The  individual 
segments  of  the  corolla  are  obovate,  and  measured  over 
2  ins.  in  length  as  exhibited  at  the  show  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  on  the  26th  ult.  The  St.  George’s 
Nursery  Company  showed  it,  and  were  awarded  a 
Floricultural  Certificate  for  it.  The  leaves  were  by  no 
means  so  brightly  coloured  as  they  might  be. 

New  Varieties  of  Amaryllis. 

The  Champion. — For  description  of  this  grand  form, 
see  p.  440.  The  same  bulb  threw  up  a  second  flower 
scape,  thus  prolonging  its  blooming  period  considerably. 

Olivette.— The  tube  of  this  flower  is  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  regularly  recurving  lamina,  the  segments  of 
which  are  crimson-scarlet,  greatly  intensified  upon  the 
lower  part. 

John  Heal. — The  segments  of  the  perianth  are 
broadly  elliptic,  much  imbricated,  and  form  an  almost 
regular  flower.  They  are  of  a  dull  dark  crimson,  with 
broad  white  tips,  reminding  one  of  Leopoldi,  one  of  the 
principal  ancestors  of  the  present  race.  There  is  a 
short  and  broad,  greenish,  six-rayed  star  at  the  base. 
It  is  named  in  compliment  to  the  raiser,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  garden  Amaryllids. 
All  three  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
spring  show,  on  the  26th  March,  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  and  were  awarded  Floricultural  Certificates. 

New  Clivias. 

Stanstead  Beauty.  —The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
long  and  funnel  shaped,  with  the  inner  segments 
obovate.  All  are  of  a  pale  reddish  orange  hue,  and 
sulphur-yellow  on  the  lower  half.  In  the  former 
colour  it  differs  from  the  numerous  named  kinds  now  in 
cultivation.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  show  on  the  26th  of  March,  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and  was  awarded  a  Flori¬ 
cultural  Certificate. 

Meteor. — This  variety  is  very  dwarf  in  habit,  and 
bears  a  relatively  very  large  number  of  flowers  in  an 
umbel.  The  individual  flowers  are  remarkably  short, 
with  a  widely  open  or  spreading  lamina.  The  segments 
are  broad,  orange  coloured  and  sulphur  in  the  throat. 
It  was  exhibited  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  last  by 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  and 
was  accorded  a  Floricultural  Certificate. 


Epacris.  —  Those  that  flowered  early,  and  after 
having  been  cut  back  were  placed  in  heat,  should  now 
be  starting.  _  Plants  requiring  more  root  room  should 
be  re-potted  just  as  the  young  buds  commence  to  push. 
A  large  shift  should  in  all  cases  bo  avoided,  otherwise 
the  soil  is  liable  to  get  into  bad  condition  through 
over  watering.  Replace  the  plants  in  heat  to  encourage 
good  growth. 


BOTTLE-TREE  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

In  gardens,  the  tree  to  which  the  above  popular  name 
has  been  given  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Delabechea  rupestris.  The  correct  name,  however,  is 
Sterculia  rupestris.  Like  a  number  of  other  species 
belonging  to  the  genus,  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
polymorphism  of  its  leaves  ;  that  is,  it  varies  with 
leaves  of  several  different  kinds.  They  may  be  linear, 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  and  quite  entire,  or  digitately 
compound,  with  five  to  nine  linear  leaflets  radiating 
from  the  top  of  the  petiole.  They  are  smooth,  leathery, 
evergreen,  very  graceful  and  handsome  on  well-grown 
specimens.  An  idea  of  the  character  of  the  foliage  in 
its  best  form  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  It  is 
a  native  of  Australia,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1880,  and  takes  the  name  of  Bottle-tree  from  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk 
swells  out,  even  in  a  comparatively  young  state.  It 
may  be  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  but  would  make  the 
finest  foliage,  perhaps,  in  an  intermediate  house. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings  in  a  moderately 
well-ripened  state,  and  kept  close  in  a  frame,  or  under 
a  bell-glass  or  hand-light.  Light  loamy  soil,  or  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  will  constitute  a  suitable 
medium  in  which  to  grow  it. 

- - 

SUBSTITUTES  FOR  FLOWER 

POTS. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Kipling,  like  "  Barnaby 
Rudge  ”  and  many  other  gardeners  in  these  economising 
days,  has  been  forced  to  adopt  many  a  makeshift  in 
order  to  raise  the  large  quantities  of  bedding  plants 
which  have  to  be  provided  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Kipling’s  system  of  “mossing  ”  is  a 
very  good  one,  which  I  have  practised  in  getting  up 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  plants  which  I  have  had  to 
supply  annually  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  but  about 
eight  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me  to  try  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  mossing  system.  The  great  drawback  I 
found  to  it  was  that  the  roots  got  away  out  of  the  moss 
ball  before  planting-out  time  came,  and  consequently 
suffered,  when  being  transferred  to  their  summer 
quarters,  by  the  mutilation  of  their  roots  in  getting 
them  separated. 

My  system  is  this  :  Instead  of  “  mossing,”  in  the  way 
described  by  Mr.  Kipling,  I  simply  take  a  3-in.  pot, 
and  put  a  little  long  moss— or,  better  still,  if  it  can  be 
had  conveniently,  a  little  sphagnum — in  the  bottom, 
and  allow  it  to  come  up  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Then  I 
place  a  piece  of  turf  in  the  bottom,  and  pot  off  each 
plant  rather  firmly  in  the  usual  manner.  Then,  by 
giving  it  a  sharp  knock  on  the  potting  bench,  the  ball 
turns  out  quite  whole,  being  assisted  in  holding 
together  by  the  sphagnum.  Having  the  box  I  want  to 
place  the  plants  in  on  the  bench  on  my  right  hand, 
the  plants  are  put  in  at  once,  and  the  interstices  filled 
up  with  a  little  light  soil.  Treated  in  this  way  I  find, 
when  the  planting  out  season  comes  round,  that  each 
plant’s  roots  are  only  just  emerging  from  their  own 
ball,  and  therefore  are  spared  the  tearing  of  them 
asunder  in  removing  them  from  the  box. 

At  first  sight  one  might  consider  this  a  slower 
process  than  "mossing,”  but  with  a  little  practice  one 
soon  gets  into  the  way  of  doing  it  much  quicker. 
The  only  difficulty  you  will  find  is  that  when  the  pot 
employed  gets  a  little  dirty  by  constant  use,  the  balls 
do  not  turn  out  so  freely,  but  by  taking  up  a  clean  pot 
occasionally,  this  difficulty  is  easily  got  over.  If  any 
of  your  numerous  readers  care  to  give  my  system  a 
trial,  or  have  already  adopted  it,  I  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  their  opinion  about  it.—  J.  F.  Smith,  Cullen 
House  Gardens,  Banff. 


My  best  thanks  are  due  to  your  correspondents  Mr. 
Kipling  and  “Orford,”  particularly  the  former,  for  so 
fully  describing  the  system  of  mossing  Pelargoniums. 
That  the  system  is  a  good  one  I  can  fully  confirm,  as 
we  have  practised  it  here  for  four  years.  I  first  saw  it 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  Loughcrew,  Oldcastle,  and 
thought  it  the  very  thing  to  suit  my  purpose,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  copying  it,  particularly  as  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  plants  bore  ample  testimony  to  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  derived  from  it.  Although  I 
first  saw  mossing  carried  out  at  Loughcrew,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  to  Mr.  Kipling,  the  introducer  of  the  system, 
I  am  indirectly  indebted  for  the  information,  and  here¬ 
with  vote  him  a  “good  fellow  ”  and  benefactor  to  his 
fellow  craftsmen. 
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The  difficulty  here,  however,  is  to  obtain  sufficient 
moss.  I  have  to  send  men  scouring  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  considerable  distance  to  obtain  sufficient  for  the 
Pelargoniums  ;  this  occupies  too  much  time,  hence  the 
reason  of  turning  my  attention  to  the  turves.  What 
renders  it  the  more  aggravating  is  the  fact  that  there 
are  tons  of  moss  close  to  the  garden,  but  none  of  it  dare 
be  gathered  without  violating  the  expressed  wish  of  my 
noble  employer — an  idea  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
entertain.  Sphagnum  moss,  too,  is  very  abundant 
here,  hut  it  is  not  flaky  enough  to  be  of  any  service, 
requiring  too  much  tying,  besides  needing  to  be  dried 
before  it  can  be  used.  Turf,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
abundant  and  close  at  hand  ;  consequently,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  find  it  more  easily  obtained  than  the 
moss,  and  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  the  most  expe¬ 
ditious  way  is  the  best.  I  find  Melons  and  Cucumbers 
do  as  well  in  the  turves  as  in  pots.  Tomatos,  too,  we 
grow  and  fruit  in  them  very  successfully.  Gladioli  are 
also  started  in  them  for  early  flowering,  as  well  as  those 


larger.  One  of  them  had  a  trunk  12  ft.  in  girth  at 
3  ft.  from  the  ground.  Another  standing  by  itself 
measured  16  ft.  in  circumference  at  2  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Several  of  the  limbs  would  in  themselves 
constitute  trees  of  respectable  size,  and  the  area  over¬ 
hung  by  the  branches  is  very  great.  The  large  tree  is 
now  partly  hollow  near  the  ground  ;  and  in  the  shade 
underneath,  some  of  the  branches  have  assumed  a 
pendulous  or  perpendicular  direction,  giving  off  nume¬ 
rous  branches  near  the  ground  like  huge  bunches  of 
Mistletoe.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  trees 
are  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Juniperus  virginiana  (the  Red 
Cedar),  of  which  there  is  a  tree  about  40  ft.  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  measuring  9  ft.  in  circumference  at  2  ft. 
from  the  ground.  The  lower  branches  rest  upon  the 
ground,  and  seem  to  be  rooted,  for  they  again  assume 
an  upright  habit.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  branches, 
Corydalis  cava  alba,  otherwise  known  as  C.  tuberosa 
alba,  grows  in  some  quantity  as  if  naturalised  there- 


are  chiefly  bulbs,  including  Daffodils  and  other  Nar¬ 
cissi,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Scilla  sibirica,  Chionodoxa 
Lucilise,  Triteleia  uniflora,  and  Erythronium  Dens- 
canis.  Of  the  Triteleia  some  had  lilac-blue  and  others 
almost  white  flowers.  The  Dog’s-tooth  Violet  is  grown 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  having  deep  rosy-purple 
flowers  with  beautiful  markings  internally,  is  superior 
to  the  pale  or  white  varieties  of  the  same  or  other 
species.  Other  old-fashioned  subjects  now  in  bloom 
are  Arabis  albida,  Orobus  vernus,  Wallflower,  &c. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  extensive  improvements  are 
now  being  effected,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  who  has 
charge  of  both  places  belonging  to  Lord  Dysart,  will 
have  his  hands  fully  occupied  for  some  time  to  come. 
Water-pipes  in  connection  with  the  main  are  being  laid 
down  all  over  the  grounds,  and  a  number  of  houses  of 
the  lean-to  style  have  been  built  for  the  forcing  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  During  October  last  Mr.  Sage  lifted 
a  number  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  at  the  other 
establishment  in  Leicestershire,  and  had  them  brought 


Bottle-tree  of  Australia  :  Sterculia  rupestris. 


varieties  that  bloom  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  be 
ruined  by  early  frosts. — Barnaby  Budge. 

- - 

HAM  HOUSE,  PETERSHAM. 

This  ancient  family  seat  is  full  of  historical  interest ; 
but  for  the  last  80  or  90  years  everything  has  been 
quiescent,  and  simply  prevented  from  going  to  ruin. 
Extensive  lands  still  belong  to  it,  but  till  recently  the 
cultivated  grounds,  and  even  the  kitchen  garden, 
almost  to  the  very  door  of  the  mansion,  have  been  let 
for  market  gardening  or  other  purposes.  Quite  recently 
all  this  has  been  altered,  and  the  present  Lord  Dysart 
evidently  intends  to  rescue  this  fine  old  place  from  the 
neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Although  close  to 
the  village  of  Petersham,  Surrey,  the  house  is  quite 
hidden  by  a  rank  vegetation  of  patriarchal  trees, 
consisting  largely  of  Elms,  particularly  alongside  of 
the  drives,  one  of  which  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
another  about  half  a  mile. 

The  antiquity  of  the  place  may  also  be  judged  from 
a  short  avenue  of  the  Holly  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex)  running 
across  the  kitchen  garden.  There  are  fifteen  large 
trees,  varying  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  height,  with  a 
few  smaller  ones  which  have  been  overpowered  by  the 


Judging  from  this,  the  white  variety  must  be  an  old 
one.  Two  Mulberry  trees  (Morus  nigra)  also  testify  to 
their  hoary  antiquity.  They  are  only  from  25  ft.  to 
30  ft.  high,  but  have  trunks  of  great  thickness,  and 
have  evidently  lost  some  huge  limbs  from  time  to  time. 

The  mansion  is  a  block  of  great  size,  built  of  red 
bricks,  now  well  weathered  ;  while  the  corner  stones, 
consisting  of  Portland  oolite,  and  projecting  somewhat 
beyond  the  general  surface,  still  retain  their  original 
sharp  outline.  Over  the  front  door,  facing  the  Thames, 
the  date  of  1610  is  inscribed.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
house  there  is  a  terrace  with  a  large  piece  of  lawn  in 
front.  The  grass  has  not  been  cut  close  for  the  last 
eighty  years  or  more,  until  quite  recently.  Flower  beds 
had  been  cut  out  on  the  grass,  and  it  is  said  that  their 
outline  can  still  be  determined  in  droughty  summers. 
On  the  terrace  wall  large  quantities  of  Asplenium  Tri- 
chomanes  and  A.  Ruta-muraria  seem  to  have  found  a 
suitable  home  for  ages  past.  Amongst  the  trees  and 
shrubs  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn  the  ground  is 
carpeted  with  Daffodils,  mostly  double,  Scilla  nutans, 
and  other  interesting  subjects. 

The  bedding  out  has  been  restricted  to  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  which  occupy  a  design  of  large  beds  at 
one  end  of  the  mansion.  Those  flowering  at  present 


all  the  way  to  Ham  House.  Some  of  them  he  planted  in 
the  newly-built  houses  and  others  out  of  doors.  The 
latter  are  now  in  bloom,  but  the  former  having  been 
forced,  the  fruits  are  already  larger  than  marbles.  The 
result  is  that  the  trees  in  some  of  the  houses  are  already 
in  full  bearing  order,  and  seem  scarcely  to  have  felt 
removal.  Amongst  Nectarines  we  noted  Yiolette 
Hative,  Byron,  Humboldt,  and  Lord  Napier.  The 
latter  is  very  heavily  cropped.  A  collection  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Plums  in  pots,  is  now  flowering  in  a 
cooler  house.  Brown  Turkey  and  Negro  Largo  Figs 
occupy  the  back  wall.  Two  new  kinds  in  pots  are 
being  forced,  namely,  Pingo  de  Mel,  a  black-fruiting 
kind,  and  St.  John.  The  crop  is  a  good  one,  and 
the  fruits  seem  to  be  more  than  half  grown.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  is  the  favourite  Kidney  Bean  grown  here,  and 
Keen’s  Seedling  amongst  Strawberries,  of  which  there  is 
a  large  quantity  in  frames.  The  earliest  batch  is  well 
advanced.  There  are  also  houses  for  forcing  and 
blanching  Sea  Kale,  Dandelion,  and  other  subjects  of 
that  nature,  and  the  Mushroom  beds  in  another  house 
are  coming  into  bearing.  A  fruit  room  has  also  been 
constructed.  All  the  glass  houses  have  been  built  (by 
Messrs.  James  Boyd  &  Sons)  on  modem  principles,  with 
due  regard  to  the  admission  of  a  maximum  of  sunlight , 
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SEED  SOWING. 

(Continued  from  p.  474. ) 

Resuming  the  subject  of  seed  sowing,  I  will  give  a  few 
practical  details  for  the  sowing  of  flower  seeds— tender, 
half  hardy,  and  hardy  ;  and  taking  them  in  the  order 
named,  will  begin  with  those  seeds  that  require  the  aid 
of  glass  structures  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
enumerating  a  few  of  each  by  way  of  example.  Many 
things  are  raised  from  seeds  annually  through  sheer 
force  of  circumstances,  some  not  having  the  means  to 
winter  various  choice  and  delicate  things,  their  accom¬ 
modation  being  meagre,  and  their  chances  of  success 
nil. 

Raising  Seeds  Under  Glass. 

In  most  gardens  of  ordinary  pretensions  there  is  a  pro¬ 
pagating  pit  in  which  to  raise  all  sorts  of  tenderlings, 
either  from  seeds  or  cuttings  ;  and  where  such  a  struc¬ 
ture  exists  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  up  any 
quantity  of  plants  requisite.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  a  great  many  propagating  pits  only  by  name — not 
at  all  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended,  being  often  too  lofty  and  deficiently  heated, 
and  sometimes  minus  a  proper  bed  in  which  to  plunge 
pots,  pans,  &c.  Seeds  germinate  all  the  better  for 
being  kept  in  an  equable  temperature,  as  also  equable 
moisture  ;  therefore,  in  every  case,  the  pots  or  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be  sown  in  should  be  plunged  to  the  rim. 

Where  these  facilities  do  not  exist,  many  make¬ 
shifts  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  in  that  way  one  is 
often  tempted  to  repeat  the  adage,  “Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,”  seeing  that  one  must  invent  for 
the  occasion  as  circumstances  will  admit.  Where  there 
is  a  Vinery  or  Peach  house  at  work,  facilities  are  at 
command  which  cannot  be  despised  ;  and  when  properly 
applied  fairly  good  results  will  be  produced.  In  such 
a  case  boxes  placed  over  the  evaporating  pans  on  the 
hot-water  pipes,  and  filled  with  coco-nut  fibre  or 
sphagnum  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots  or  pans 
containing  the  seeds,  suit  very  well  ;  indeed,  in  many 
cases  are  preferable  to  the  so-called  propagating  pit. 

In  preparing  soil  for  seed  sowing,  a  good  plan  is  to 
have  all  in  readiness  several  days  beforehand,  and 
placed  where  the  advantage  of  a  little  heat  can  be 
obtained  to  make  all  comfortable  for  the  seeds.  Pots, 
pans,  &c.,  should  be  clean,  and  drainage  secured  by 
placing  a  few  crocks  over  the  bottom,  covering  the 
latter  with  the  siftings  of  the  soil  to  be  used,  or  any 
roughish'material  at  command.  Pill  all  to  the  desired 
level — moderately  firm— and  place  about  £  an  inch  of 
sifted  soil’ over  all,  afterwards  watering  all  over  from  a 
fine  rose  watering  pot,  with  tepid  water.  On  this  sow 
the  seeds,  and  the  covering  where  required  is  simply 
performed  by  dusting  with  the  hand,  or  sifting  the 
soil  already  prepared  through  a  fine  sieve.  One  of  the 
delicate  points  is  the  sowing  of  seeds  such  as  Gloxinia, 
Begonia,  Lobelia,  and  all  other  snuff-like  seeds.  These 
require  to  be  simply  sown  on  a  damp  surface,  as  recom¬ 
mended  above,  without  any  covering  of  soil,  and  a 
square  of  glass  placed  over  them,  upon  which  should 
be  shaken  some  sphagnum,  or  a  piece  of  paper  affixed. 
Sphagnum  is  best,  as  it  is  not  so  easily  displaced,  and 
may  also  be  thinned  off  by  degrees.  A  deal  of  mischief 
often  occurs  at  this  period,  of  all  others  the  most 
critical  stage  in  the  management  of  seeds.  If  the 
shading  is  allowed  to  be  too  heavy  after  the  seeds  have 
fairly  germinated,  the  consequences  may  be  serious  ; 
and,  at  best,  will  result  in  weakly,  drawn  plants.  The 
glass,  too,  should  be  worked  off  by  degrees,  tilting  it 
up  a  little  on  one  side  now  and  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  higher  each  time,  until  it  can  safely  be 
dispensed  with. 

Tender  or  Tropical  Seeds. 

Beginning,  then,  with  seed  sowing,  the  first  in  order  is 
the  tender  or  tropical  sorts.  These  all  require  the  aid 
of  glass  structures  and  artificial  heat  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  Cannas — of  all  seeds  the  hardest — require 
to  be  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  before 
sowing.  In  the  first  instance  they  should  be  put  in  a 
vessel  in  water  almost  approaching  boiling  point,  and 
the  water  changed  several  times,  each  time  as  hot  as 
at  first.  These  seeds  require  about  \  in.  of  soil  over 
them. 

Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aralias,  Grevilleas,  and  seeds  of 
that  order,  besides  being  immersed  in  hot  water — not 
so  hot,  however,  as  recommended  for  Cannas  — require  a 
good  heat  to  germinate  them,  and  they  also  need 
covering.  Cyclamen,  although  not  requiring  this 
treatment — indeed,  they  could  not  bear  hot  water — are 
none  the  worse  for  an  immersion  in  tepid  water  a  little 
before  sowing.  These  also  bear  a  good  covering  of  soil. 
Primulas  ought  to  be  sown  on  a  damp  surface,  and 


thinly  covered.  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Celosias,  and 
similar  seeds  should  receive  a  like  treatment  as  those  of 
Primulas,  with  this  exception,  that  they  require  more 
heat  in  their  earlier  stages  of  growth.  Cinerarias  and 
similar  small  seeds  require  covering  thinly,  and  a  very 
gentle  heat  will  excite  them  into  growth.  Fern  spores 
are  best  sown  on  a  hard  surface  previously  well  damped, 
and  a  slight  covering  of  sphagnum  rubbed  through  the 
hands  is  better  than  soil.  A  square  of  glass  placed 
over  the  pot  or  pan,  covered  with  sphagnum,  is  quite 
the  best  plan  to  adopt  with  all  small  seeds.  — J.  Proctor, 
Glenfinart. 

(  To  he  continued.) 

- - 

THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE 

GARDENER  :  CORNS. 

A  gardener,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  occupation, 
being  so  much  upon  his  feet,  and  in  all  weathers, 
working  with  his  feet  as  well  as  his  hands,  is  very 
subject  to — and  at  times  suffers  severely  from— Corns. 
I  called  upon  one  the  other  day  -who  was  a  perfect 
martyr  to  them,  and  it  was  painful  to  see  him  hobbling 
about  the  garden.  Unfortunately  this  is  by  no  means 
an  isolated  case,  and  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
afford  some  information  that  may  bring  an  alleviation 
of  pain  to  some  affected  brother  in  the  craft,  I  trust 
you  will  give  me  space  for  the  following  remarks, 
having  given  some  attention  to  the  matter. 

Corns,  like  bunions,  depend  much  upon  unequal 
pressure  on  some  part  of  the  foot ;  generally  upon  the 
upper  surface,  of  the  smaller  toes,  but  sometimes 
between  them,  and  occasionally  also  upon  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  But  they  differ  from  bunions  in  being  formed 
only  of  an  increased  production  of  the  scarf-skin  or 
cuticle.  Upon  the  pressed  part  the  skin  becomes  tough 
to  some  extent,  and  presses  upon  the  sensitive  skin 
beneath,  while  the  endeavour  to  relieve  itself  of  the 
pressure  produces  an  additional  quantity  of  scarf-skin 
at  the  parts  pressed,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  it  off. 
So  long  as  the  pressure  remains,  the  formation  of  new 
scarf-skin  continues,  but  to  less  extent,  so  that  the 
corn  now  formed  has  a  cone-like  cap,  the  base  for  which 
is  on  the  surface  of  the  toe,  and  the  point  below 
pressing  into  the  true  skin.  A  more  homely  and  not 
unfitting  likeness  may  be  found  in  a  short  clump-nail, 
the  top  of  the  nail  answering  to  the  surface  of  the  corn, 
and  the  point  for  the  point  of  the  corn.  Either  of 
these  comparisons  readily  explains  why  a  corn  is 
rendered  more  painful  by  a  tight  shoe  ;  for  its  top 
being  pressed  on,  necessarily  thrusts  the  point  into  the 
sensitive  skin,  and  if  the  pressure  be  continued,  it 
sometimes  causes  so  much  inflammation  that  an  abscess 
forms  at  the  root  of  the  corn,  as  its  descending  part  is 
called,  which  produces  excessive  suffering. 

It  is  of  no  use  merely  to  cut  away  the  hard  skin 
that  forms  on  the  top  of  the  corn,  nor  even  to  pick  out 
the  root  with  the  finger-nail  or  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  or  scissors,  if  the  person  will  be  foolish  enough 
to  persist  in  squeezing  his  feet  into  shoes  that  are  too 
tight  and  make  undue  pressure.  His  feet  should 
therefore  be  well  soaked  in  luke-warm  water,  which 
softens  the  corn,  and  then  all  the  thick  skin  on  the 
surface  can  be  carefully  picked  off  with  the  finger-nail 
or  removed  with  a  pen-knife,  taking  great  care  not  to 
wound  the  sensitive  skin  beneath,  as  if  this  be  made  to 
bleed,  it  often  inflames  and  the  sensation  is  a  painful 
one  for  a  few  days.  The  broad  spreading  top  of  the 
corn  having  now  been  removed,  a  thin,  soft  layer  of 
scarf-skin  only  remains,  except  in  the  very  centre, 
where  a  little  white,  hard,  almost  horny  substance  is 
found,  which  is  the  point  or  root  of  the  corn,  and  if 
pressed  down  causes  smart  pain  by  driving  against  the 
sensitive  skin  beneath.  Now,  as  much  of  this  as  possi¬ 
ble  is  to  be  dug  out  with  the  point  of  scissors  or  knife, 
so  long  as  this  can  be  done  without  giving  pain  and 
making  the  part  bleed,  for  when  the  digging  becomes 
painful  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  sensitive  skin  is  close 

by. 

If  the  root  of  the  corn  be  pretty  well  got  out,  a  little 
conical  cavity  is  left  in  which  it  had  been  lodged,  and 
this  is  the  part  which  has  to  be  well  protected  against 
pressure,  at  least  till  the  true  skin  below  has  ceased  to 
be  irritable.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  thick  buff  leather  spread  on  one  side  with  soap 
plaster,  rings  of  which  can  be  cut  out  and  laid  one 
above  the  other,  the  first  having  a  hole  sufficiently 
large  to  give  the  corn  a  wide  berth,  as  the  sailors  call 
it— that  is  plenty  of  room;  and  the  hole  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  ring  being  less  than  the  former,  till  the  top¬ 
most  has  no  hole  in  it.  In  this  way  of  placing  one 
plaster  over  the  other,  a  conical  cavity  is  also 
formed,  so  that  the  root  of  the  corn  is  entirely  freed 
from  pressure  aDd  thus  relieving  the  extreme  pain.  The 


person  afflicted  is  often  at  once  put  in  ease  and  comfort, 
and  can  walk  miles,  though  previously  he  could  scarcely 
hobble  across  the  room.  The  number  of  layers  of 
leather  employed  will  depend  on  its  thickness,  but  gen¬ 
erally  three  or  four  are  sufficient. 

If  inflammation  has  taken  place  at  the  root  of  the  corn, 
and  if  the  true  skin  has  been  wounded  in  attempting 
its  removal  and  inflammation  follows,  then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  soak  the  feet  in  warm  water,  put  a  poul¬ 
tice  on  the  corn,  and  keep  at  rest  with  the  feet  on  a 
sofa,  otherwise  the  consequences  may  be  serious. 

Corns  now  and  then  form  on  the  palms  of  the  hand, 
especially  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  laborious 
occupations,  who  get  their  hands  much  rubbed, 
without  being  blistered,  in  rowing,  handling  a  hammer, 
&c.  This  kind  of  com  is  rather  unsightly  than 
painful,  and  consists  only  in  a  wide-spread  thickening 
of  the  scarf-skin,  without  any  root.  They  are  best  left 
alone,  and  after  the  unwonted  hand  labour  has  been 
left  off,  they  soon  disappear  of  themselves. 

Sponging  the  feet  over  every  night  or  morning  in 
tepid  or  cold  water  will  be  found  of  great  benefit.  But 
to  get  completely  rid  of  corns  there  is  nothing  like 
lying  in  bed  for  two  or  three  months,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  severe  illness.  They  will  all  come  out  of  the  feet, 
and  leave  the  patient  quite  free  from  'them.  But  no 
one,  probably,  would  be  willing  to  voluntarily  undergo 
such  a  physical  trial,  even  to  get  rid  of  their  corns. — 
E.  W. 

- - 

PLANT  LIFE.* 

"We  are  very  apt  to  go  about  our  daily  work  in  an 
easy,  mechanical  manner,  knowing  little  or  nothing  of 
the  reasons  for  what  we  do.  We  sow  the  seed,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  look  for  the  harvest,  but  as  to  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  details  connected  with  the 
sowing  and  tending  of  that  plant  when  it  has  developed 
we  may  be  totally  ignorant,  and  here  at  what  a  disad¬ 
vantage  we  work  !  What  a  wonderful  system  of  laws 
is  hidden  from  our  view,  and  how  dull  and  uninteresting 
is  our  work  compared  with  that  of  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  Nature  towards  the 
perfecting  of  her  works  ! 

Let  us  therefore  for  a  few  minutes  look  at  some  of  the 
conditions  connected  with  the  life  of  a  plant,  taking 
a  passing  glance  at  the  seed  and  the  process  of  germi¬ 
nation,  or  the  act  by  which  the  embryo  is  caused  to 
develop  into  a  perfect  plant  capable  of  supporting  itself. 
The  time  required  for  the  germination  of  seeds  varies, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  germinate  most  rapidly  directly 
after  being  gathered  ;  in  fact,  if  preserved  until  quite 
dry  the  process  is  sometimes  delayed  for  weeks,  while 
in  some  it  is  destroyed  altogether.  There  are  seeds, 
however,  which  retain  then-  germinating  powers  for 
several  years,  especially  those  of  the  family  Legumin- 
osie.  Kidney  Beans  have  germinated  after  having  been 
kept  sixty  years.  The  conditions  essential  for  germin¬ 
ation  are  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  moisture,  and  a 
supply  of  air.  Moisture  is  necessary  to  penetrate  the 
substance  of  the  seed,  soften  its  envelopes,  and  to  cause 
the  embryos  to  swell,  and  to  convey  solid  substances  in 
solution,  which  are  required  by  the  young  plant.  The 
quantity  of  water,  however,  must  not  be  too  great,  or 
their  germinative  faculty  will  be  destroyed,  and  their 
development  stopped.  A  moderate  heat  is  necessary 
to  promote  the  evolution  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
embryo  and  air  is  essential  for  respiration  to  bring 
about  certain  changes  by  which  the  young  embryo  may 
be  nourished.  The  necessity  for  a  proper  supply  of  air 
is  proved  by  sowing  seeds  deeply  in  the  soil  so  that  air 
cannot  readily  reach  them,  when  they  will  remain  totally 
unchanged,  and  only  show  signs  of  life  when  brought 
nearer  the  surface.  The  most  favourable  seasons  for 
germination  are  spring  and  summer  ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  seeds  sprout  most  readily  in  loose,  pro¬ 
perly  drained  soil  at  a  moderate  depth,  since  under 
these  conditions  air,  warmth,  and  moisture  are  present 
in  suitable  quantity.  Under  such  conditions  the  root 
and  first  leaves  are  developed,  and  the  plant  is  thereby 
capable  of  acquiring  all  necessary  nourishment  from  its 
surroundings.  Let  us  therefore  take  up  the  subject  at 
this  point,  and  look  briefly  into  the  life  of  the  plant, 
together  with  some  of  the  principal  functions  it  is 
called  upon  to  perform  in  order  to  support  that  life, 
when  we  shall  find  a  wonderful  system  of  laws  working 
together  with  the  utmost  order  and  regularity  —  the 
smallest  necessary  detail,  however  insignificant  it 
may  appear,  not  being  overlooked  by  the  Creator. 

Plants,  like  animals,  require  food  for  their  support, 
this  food  being  derived  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  and  from  the  air,  the  latter  means  being  by  far 
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the  larger  source.  The  media  by  which  this  nourish¬ 
ment  is  taken  up  are  the  rootlets  and  leaves,  and  the 
process  is  termed  absorption.  Let  us  carefully  note  that 
it  is  not  the  large  root  by  which  water  and  other  liquid  food 
is  taken  up  from  the  earth,  but  the  small  rootlets  and 
fibres  ;  hence  we  see  how  necessary  it  is  when  trans¬ 
planting  to  avoid  injury  to  these  small  organs,  or  the 
plants  will  wither  or  die,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
injury  done. 

On  examination  of  one  of  these  rootlets  we  find  a 
wonderful  provision  of  nature  in  the  shape  of  a  cap  or 
sheath  situated  at  the  extremity,  thereby  acting  as  a 
protector  to  the  end  of  delicate  rootlets  when  pushing 
their  way  further  into  the  soil ;  and  it  is  not  at  the 
extreme  end,  but  just  within  this  sheath  that  the 
liquids  are  absorbed.  It  would  also  seem  that,  to  a 
certain  extent,  plants  are  gifted  with  the  power  of 
selecting  their  food  from  the  soil,  and  it  is  on  this 
theory  that  the  principle  of  rotation  of  crops  is  based. 
One  authority  on  this  point  says.  “Take  for  instance  that 
which  requires  more  especially  for  its  growth  a  full 
supply  of  silica  and  phosphates  ;  it  will  consequently 
only  flourish  in  a  soil  containing  the  necessary  amount 
of  these  substances.  As  growth  proceeds  these  salts 
are  absorbed  in  a  state  of  solution  by  the  roots,  and  are 
applied  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant.  When  the 
crop  is  ripe  and  removed,  all  these  salts  will  be  removed 
with  them,  and  as  a  consequence  the  soil  will  not 
contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  these  salts  to  support 
immediately  the  same  species  of  plant  ;  but  by 
growing  in  such  soil  a  crop  of  an  entirely  different 
nature,  such  as  Clover,  Beans,  or  Peas,  which  require 
different  substances  for  their  nutrition,  we  can  obtain 
a  profitable  crop,  while,  at  the  same  time,  certain 
chemical  changes  go  on  in  the  soil. 

Other  ingredients  are  taken  up  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  in  other  ways,  by  means  of  which  the  land  is 
again  adapted  for  growing  Wheat.  The  absorption  of 
fluid  food  by  the  root  is  dependent  upon  a  very  simple 
but  important  law  of  nature,  which  is  termed  Osmosis. 
The  liquid  in  the  plant  is  considerably  denser  than  the 
watery  fluid  before  it  is  absorbed,  hence  the  carrying 
out  of  this  law  and  provision  is  made  by  a  system  of 
transpiration  through  the  leaves  to  maintain  this 
condition,  so  that,  provided  the  plant  is  in  a  healthy 
state,  a  constant  current  is  kept  up  during  daylight. 

The  sap  consists  simply  of  water  containing  salts  in 
solution,  and  in  this  state  it  is  useless  as  a  source  of 
nutrition  to  the  plant,  and  thus  it  remains  until  it 
reaches  the  leaf,  where  most  important  changes  are 
effected,  as  we  shall  shortly  see.  Leaves  are  furnished 
with  pores,  by  means  of  which  the  excess  of  water  is 
given  off,  thereby  thickening  the  sap,  which,  coming 
in  contact  with  various  gases  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  a 
regular  chemical  action  takes  place,  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  starch  and  nitrogenous  matters,  which 
thus  renders  the  sap  capable  of  supporting  the  life  and 
assisting  the  growth  of  the  plant  ;  hence  we  see  that 
the  leaves  are  the  main  factors  in  converting  a  useless 
liquid  into  the  necessary  means  of  support,  and  that 
without  leaves  or  other  similar  green  organs  no  growth 
to  any  extent  could  take  place.  Seeing  then  what  an 
important  position  they  occupy  in  the  economy  of 
plants,  let  us  for  a  few  moments  look  more  closely  into 
their  functions.  ( To  be  continued. ) 


BEE  KEEPING. 

In  your  issue  of  March  15th,  p.  436,  I  was  pleased  to 
read  your  remarks  on  female  apiarians.  There  is  no  more 
interesting  study  for  our  rural  population  than  is  found 
in  attending  to  the  honey-bee.  Five  years  ago  I  was 
induced  by  a  friend  to  form  an  apiary,  and  I  do  not 
regret  it,  for,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  a  substantial  balance  in  hand  in  favour  of 
bee  keeping.  To  those  who  intend  to  form  an  apiary  I 
would  say  lose  no  time  in  purchasing  hives  ;  stock 
hives  may  be  got  together  as  late  as  the  end  of  March, 
provided  they  are  moved  from  a  distance.  This  in  my 
opinion  is  the  safest  time  to  buy  stocks,  as  all  fear  of 
perishing  is  at  an  end.  Take  care  to  get  good  swarms 
of  last  summer  ;  they  may  be  known  by  the  combs  being 
lighter  in  colour  than  in  old  hives.  Having  procured 
good  swarms,  proceed  by  giving  them  a  south  aspect, 
and  sheltered  from  boisterous  winds  ;  place  each  on  a 
separate  stand,  3  ft.  apart.  The  resting  boards 
should  have  a  gentle  slope  outwards  to  prevent  damp 
from  getting  under  the  hive  ;  I  place  my  hives  near  our 
dwelling,  as  I  find  it  more  convenient,  especially 
during  the  swarming  period. 

The  feeding  ground  should  be  near  at  hand  if  possible ; 
bees  will  travel  long  distances  for  their  food,  but  the 
nearer  it  is  at  hand  the  better  will  be  the  results.  I 
find  the  best  pasturage  in  this  district  is  Clover,  and 
the  flowers  of  most  garden  plants.  The  Hepaticas, 
Crocuses,  Mignonette,  Wild  Thyme,  Honeysuckle,  Ivy, 
and  nearly  all  summer  flowers,  are  good  feeding  for  bees. 
Trees  that  supply  a  necessary  nutriment  for  bees  are 
Willows,  Horse  Chestnut,  Lime  trees,  and  most  of  our 
forest  trees,  but  nothing  suits  them  better  than  the 
Furze  blossom  and  the  wild  Heath  of  our  moorlands. 
Supply  water  if  there  is  no  water  near  your  hives,  and 
above  all,  keep  everything  tidy  and  clean  ;  keep  away 
all  insect  pests.  Allow  no.  weeds  or  long  grass  to  grow 
round  your  hives,  which  may  entangle  the  bee  on  its 
return.  Attend  to  feeding  where  it  is  needed  ;  idleness 
or  hanging  about  the  entrance  are  frequently  signs  of 
scarcity  of  food.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  handling  bees 
too  much  ;  however,  the  needful  must  be  done,  and  that 
too  at  the  right  time.  Under  anything  like  favourable 
conditions,  you  will  never  regret  becoming  a  bee  keeper, 
and  with  care  and  attention  you  will  have  a  substantial 
increase  in  your  income  at  the  year’s  end. 

My  object  in  writing  is  to  try  and  get  our  rural 
population  to  turn  their  attention  more  to  bee  keeping, 
fruit  growing  on  allotments,  poultry  rearing— all 
profitable  occupations,  but  sadly  neglected  at  the  present, 
and  I  hope  brother  gardeners  will  assist  by  showing  a 
good  practical  example. — J.  Charlton,  Farnley  Grove 
Gardens,  Corbridge-on-  Tyne. 
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Hardening  Miscellany. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  ONIONS. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Onion  for  exhibition  and  for 
general  use  has  much  in  common.  Young  sturdy 
plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January,  and  trans¬ 
planted  into  boxes,  will  now  have  made  blades  4  ins. 
to  5  ins.  long,  and  be  nearly  ready  for  planting  into 
beds  diagonally  in  drills  9  ins.  apart.  They  like  a  rich, 
deep,  well-drained  soil  that  has  been  well  pulverised 
and  thoroughly  prepared  during  winter.  When 
planting,  care  should  be  taken  in  lifting  the  young 
plants  from  the  boxes  to  preserve  as  much  soil  about 
the  roots  as  possible.  Plant  always  with  a  trowel,  and 
make  the  holes  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  of  the  roots 
being  laid  in  straight,  and  press  the  soil  firmly  about 
them. 

Want  of  success  must  not  always  be  attributed  to 
the  soil,  for  in  most  cases  it  is  due  to  the  cultivator 
himself,  who  neglects  to  perform  those  little  attentions 
which  are  essentially  necessary  if  large  bulbs  are  to  be 
produced.  When  growing,  careful  staking  is  required, 
also  mulching  or  feeding  with  liquid  manure,  and 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Onion-fly.  For  the 
general  crop  it  is  a  matter  for  each  individual’s  choice 
whether  the  seeds  are  sown  now  in  drills  or  broadcast ; 
hut  many  prefer  the  latter  plan,  and  thin  out  according 
to  requirements, — B.  L. 


Hardiness  of  .Lilium  giganteum  in  Ross- 
shire. 

In  your  issue  of  last  week  I  notice  a  reply  to  “M.  M.” 
respecting  the  Lilium  giganteum,  which  I  think  is 
not  quite  correct.  I  live  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
county  of  Ross,  on  the  shores  of  Lochbroom,  and  I  have 
had  a  plant  of  this  Lily  outside  for  five  years.  The 
first  season  after  it  was  planted,  1886,  it  did  not  flower, 
but  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  foliage.  The  next 
year  it  made  a  stem  9  ft.  in  length  and  rather  more 
than  4  ins.  in  circumference,  and  carried  thirteen  very 
fine  flowers.  The  year  1888  was  not  so  favourable  to 
its  growth,  and  it  scarcely  attained  the  same  height, 
but  bore  the  same  number  of  flowers.  Last  year  it 
threw  up  a  number  of  stems,  but  it  seems  to  require 
two  years  to  perfect  the  growth.  I  may  say  that  my 
employer,  after  seeing  it  do  so  well  for  two  seasons, 
bought  another  bulb  in  1888,  which  I  planted  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  and  to-day  it  is  looking  well  and 
strong,  and  likely  to  make  a  good  spike.  It  is  planted 
at  the  bottom  of  a  parapet  wall  having  a  south-west 
aspect.  The  flower  border,  which  is  a  mixed  one,  is  in 
front,  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  salt  water 
loch,  but  there  is  a  small  belt  of  natural  wood  growing 
between  the  garden  and  the  shore.  I  am  experimenting 
a  little  in  acclimatising  tender  plants,  and  having  a 
large  plant  of  Acacia  armata  last  spring  that  I  could 
not  find  room  for  inside,  I  planted  it  in  the  shrubbery 
border.  It  has  stood  the  past  winter  very  well,  and 
looks  as  if  it  was  going  to  flower.  I  gave  it  no  pro¬ 
tection.  I  had  also  a  plant  of  the  Aloysia  citriodora, 
which  kept  alive  through  the  winter  of  1888-89. — 
D.  Morrison,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Pirie,  Esq.,  Leckmelen, 
by  Garve,  Ross-shire. 


The  Prizes  for  Vegetables  at  the  Reading 
Show. 

Allow  me  to  thank  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  for  their 
communication  in  your  last  issue.  How  that  I  know 
the  space  allowed  to  each  exhibitor  will  be  6  ft.  by 
4  ft.,  I  can  form  a  better  idea  of  what  quantity  of  dishes 
will  be  required,  and  I  shall  be  more  likely  to  accept 
their  kind  invitation  to  become  one  of  the  competitors 
for  the  prizes. — One  v)ho  would  like  to  Show. 

Befaria  glauca. 

The  flowers  and  all  parts  of  this  plant  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  a  Rhododendron.  The  stems 
vary  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  but  as  grown  in  pots  they 
are  generally  seen  about  2  ft.  high,  densely  clothed  in 
the  upper  part  with  oblong,  entire,  leathery  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  short,  terminal  racemes  ;  are  seven- 
lobed,  openly  bell-shaped,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of 
Rhododendron  priecox.  Their  colour  is  a  soft,  pale 
purple  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  a  South  American 
plant,  from  whence  most  of  the  other  species  come. 
There  is  a  flowering  specimen  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew.  — < *— 

Primula  marginata. 

The  hardiness  and  beauty  of  this  little  species  is  such 
that  we  should  expect  to  see  it  more  frequently  grown 
in  gardens  than  is  at  present  the  case.  It  has  an  un- 
mistakeable  appearance  of  its  own  by  which  it  may  be 
recognised  at  a  glance  amongst  the  numerous  species 
now  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  obovate,  and  more 
or  less  covered  with  a  silvery  or  sulphur-coloured  dust 
in  different  individuals  or  according  to  circumstances, 
and  so  dense  is  the  farina  along  the  serrated  margin 
that  it  gives  a  distinctly  margined  appearance  to  them, 
as  implied  in  the  specific  name.  The  flowers  are  violet- 
rose  in  the  type,  but  there  is  a  variety  in  which  the 
rose  disappears,  and  the  flowers  then  have  a  distinctly 
blue  aspect.  They  are  freely  produced  in  April  and 
May  on  plants  grown  out  of  doors  ;  but  under  the 
protection  of  a  glass  structure,  they  will  develop  and 
expand  in  March.  The  plant  is  of  moderately  rapid 
increase  by  offsets,  and  from  its  vigour  and  hardiness 
seems  capable  of  improvement  by  hybridisation. 

Tulipa  Kaufmanniana. 

The  typical  form  of  this  species  has  bright  yellow 
flowers,  more  or  less  tinted  with  red  near  the  apex 
externally.  A  variety  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  show,  on  the  26th  March,  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  It  came  very  near  T.  K.  albo- 
variegata,  if  not  identically  the  same.  The  segments 
were  elliptic-oblong,  about  2J  ins.  long,  white  on  the 
upper  portion,  yellow  on  the  basal  one-third  of  their 
length,  and  furnished  with  a  red  blotch  below  the 
middle.  They  were  also  tinted  with  rose  externally. 
A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Epiphyllum  Russellianum  Gsertneri. 
The  habit  of  this  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  E. 
truncatum,  but  the  segments  or  branches  of  the  stems 
are  obloug  and  more  rounded  at  the  ends.  The  flowers 
resemble  those  of  a  Cereus  in  form,  are  drooping, 
moderate  in  size,  and  bright  scarlet  with  numerous 
lanceolate,  pointed,  radiating  petals.  It  is  a  garden 
hybrid  of  unknown  origin.  A  specimen  was  exhibited 
at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  on  the  26th 
March,  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  and  received  a  Floricultural  Certificate. 

Saxifraga  Sancta. 

The  best  place  for  this  species  is  on  moderately  dry 
well-exposed  rockwork,  for  there  it  seems  to  flower 
with  tolerable  freedom.  In  shady  places  and  on  the 
lower  and  moister  parts  of  the  rockery  it  grows  with 
great  freedom,  forming  a  dense  deep  green  carpet,  but 
it  flowers  very  sparingly  under  these  conditions.  The 
leaves  individually  are  small,  lanceolate  and  aggregated 
in  dense  rosettes,  which  become  closely  packed,  entirely 
covering  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow 
and  aggregated  in  small  closely  packed  heads  borne  on 
scapes  about  2  ins.  high.  In  the  last  days  of  March 
and  in  April  it  proves  a  bright  and  attractive  object 
for  the  rockery,  where  it  forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to 
the  purple  and  white  varieties  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia. 
It  was  introduced  only  about  ten  years  ago. 

Trillium  discolor  atratum. 

When  this  plant  came  before  the  Floral  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  25th  ult.  I  voted 
against  the  Award  of  Merit  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  very  old  plant  shown  under  a  new  name.  I  was 
told  that  the  chief  claim  to  recognition  lay  in  the  fact 
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that  the  leaves,  hitherto  green,  were  in  the  case  of  this 
form  blotched  with  white.  My  contention  was  that 
the  plant  was  identical  with  T.  sessile.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  must  have  been  introduced 
many  years  ago.  If  anyone  will  turn  to  the  volume  of 
the  Botanical  Magazine  for  1787,  on  p.  40,  they  will 
find  a  coloured  illustration  of  T.  sessile,  which  is 
identical  in  all  respects  with  the  plant  shown  under 
the  above  name  ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  green  leaves 
are  blotched  with  white,  like  those  of  some  of  the 
Pulmonarias.  I  think  this  much  should  be  stated, 
because  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  exhibitors  is  really 
the  changing  of  an  old  species  into  a  new  one,  which 
is  not  advisable.  The  Botanical  Magazine  states  that 
T.  sessile  is  of  as  long  standing  in  this  country  as  the 
Dodecatheon,  but  at  that  time,  and  probably  more 
particularly  now,  far  less  common.  I  must  not  be 
supposed  to  state  that  the  plant  is  unworthy  of  the 
award  made,  but  I  opposed  the  award  for  the  reason 
stated  above. — Pi.  D.  [The  plant  clearly  appears  to  be 
a  dark-leaved  variety  of  T.  sessile  ( Bot .  Mag.,  t.  40). 
There  is  already  a  dark-leaved  form  grown  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  T.  discolor,  but  this  Sereno  Watson 
considers  to  be  T.  sessile  Wrayi. — Ed.] 

Polyanthus  Harbinger. 

Your  note  on  this  plant  in  your  issue  of  29th  March 
is  rather  misleading  in  more  ways  than  one.  P.  Har¬ 
binger  is  spoken  of  as  being  well  named  from  its  early- 
flowering  character,  and  yet  it  appears  to  have  required 
the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  to  get  it  in  fine  flower 
a  few  days  ago.  [Mr.  Sage  said,  as  we  stated  at  p.  475, 
that  it  had  been  flowering  all  the  winter. — Ed.] 
As  to  raising  an  early-flowering  breed  of  Poly¬ 
anthuses  with  the  good  properties  of  Harbinger,  it  has 
been  done  already,  in  proof  of  which  I  send  you  some 
flowers  from  my  garden,  where  at  present  a  bushel  of 
such  flowers  might  be  gathered.  I  also  send  you  a 
plant  of  an  early  free-flowering  white  in  the  way  of 
Harbinger,  which  variety  I  have  never  grown.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  I  have  some  rather  striking  novelties  ;  they 
are  all  grown  in  the  open  without  any  protection,  and 
have  been  in  flower  all  the  winter.  I  have  proved  that 
these  border  Polyanthuses  make  delightful  subjects  for 
house  decoration.  At  the  end  of  December  I  potted 
up  a  small  number  of  plants,  placing  them  in  a  cold 
frame  for  a  week  or  two,  until  they  got  over  the 
removal  a  little.  They  were  then  taken  into  the 
sitting-room  in  small  batches  (six  or  eight  at  a  time), 
and  the  effect  was  charming.  They  remained  in  good 
condition  for  two  and  three  weeks,  and  their  perfume 
in  a  room  was  delicious.  — George  Thomson,  Urtica  Villa, 
Knap  Hill.  [The  white  variety  specially  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Thomson  as  compared  with  Harbinger  is  larger, 
paler  in  the  centre,  and  not  so  entire  on  the  edge,  being 
much  more  notched,  while  the  segments  do  not  overlap 
to  the  same  extent.  The  coloured  varieties  sent  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful,  and  make  up  a  delightful  vase. — 
Ed.] 

Arum  Italicum. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  more  ornamental  than 
those  of  the  more  common  A.  maculatum.  Both  are 
British  plants,  but  that  under  consideration  is  confined 
to  Cornwall  and  the  Channel  Islands,  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned.  The  leaves  are  of  great  size 
when  grown  in  rich  garden  soil,  triangular-hastate, 
and  of  a  bright  shining  green,  with  all  the  principal 
veins  of  light  yellowish  green,  giving  the  whole  a  var¬ 
iegated  appearance.  They  are  developed  during  the 
winter  in  proportion  to  its  mildness,  and  are  in  perfec¬ 
tion  early  in  spring,  while  A.  maculatum  is  just  making 
its  appearance  above  ground.  A  large  number  of 
plants  in  the  herbaceous  border  at  Boston  House, 
Brentford,  are  now  very  conspicuous  owing  to  the 
advanced  and  healthy  state  of  the  leaves,  while  other 
plants  have  mostly  just  commenced  to  grow,  with  the 
exception  of  spring- flowering  bulbs  such  as  Crocuses, 
which  have  been  fine,  and  also  some  fine  bits  of 
Leucojum  vernum.  The  spathe  and  spadix  are  yellow 
or  creamy  white,  and  are  produced  during  March  and 
April. 

Streptosolen  Jamesonii. 

Although  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  that  to  which 
the  Potato  belongs,  this  plant  has  foliage  not  unlike  that 
of  a  Heliotrope,  owing  to  the  rugose  or  deeply  wrinkled 
surface  of  the'  leaves.  The  stems  are  wiry,  rather 
slender,  shrubby,  and  generally  attain  a  height  of  2  ft. 
or  3  ft.  in  greenhouses.  There  is  only  one  species 
which  is  closely  allied  to  Browallia,  and  is  occasionally 
grown  under  the  name  of  Browallia  Jamesonii.  The 
flowers  are  orange,  with  a  yellow  tube,  and  when  freely 


produced  are  handsome.  They  are  produced  in 
racemes  or  panicles,  terminating  the  numerous  side 
shoots  of  the  branches,  and  although  most  freely 
produced  in  summer,  they  may  also  appear  at  a  much 
earlier  date,  according  to  treatment,  as  we  noticed 
recently  at  Boston  House,  Brentford.  The  Browallias 
are  annuals  and  easily  managed,  but  the  wiry,  shrubby 
nature  of  the  plants  under  notice  requires  rather 
different  treatment,  and  must  be  well  ripened  to  flower 
freely.  It  also  does  well  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a 
house  devoted  to  Heaths  and  other  Cape  plants.  The 
plant  will  grow  in  any  ordinary  compost,  but  that 
of  a  light  sandy  but  rich  nature  gives  the  best  results. 

Medinilla  Curtisii. 

Both  the  leaves,  flowers  and  bracts  of  this  species  lack 
the  fine  dimensions  of  those  of  M.  magnifica,  now  well 
known  throughout  the  country,  but  all  present  distinct 
and  beautiful  characters  of  their  own.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  Camellia  or  smaller, 
with  a  coral-red  midrib.  The  flower  stalks  are  of  a 
brighter  coral-red,  while  the  calyx  is  of  a  porcelain  hue, 
the  petals  pure  white,  and  the  anthers  violet ;  so  that 
the  inflorescence,  as  a  whole,  presents  a  great  variety  of 
colour.  It  is  cymose  and  erect,  not  pendulous  as  in 
M.  magnifica,  and  the  bracts  are  very  small,  and  of  no 
importance  horticulturally. 

Amorphophallus  Titanum. 

The  old  tuber  that  flowered  last  year  at  Kew  does  not 
seem  to  have  lost  much  in  vigour,  although  it  lost 
about  7  lbs.  in  weight.  From  fear  that  it  might  not 
start  again  if  allowed  to  rest  too  long,  it  was  potted  up, 
and  started  into  growth  after  a  short  time,  and  placed 
in  the  stove,  where  it  threw  up  a  strong  leaf.  After  it 
got  too  tall  for  the  latter  structure  it  was  transferred  to 
the  Victoria  house,  where  the  petiole  soon  attained  a 
length  of  6  ft.  6  in3.  The  lamina  is  apparently  smaller 
than  usual,  being  only  about  4  ft.  in  diameter.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  leaf  being  developed  during 
winter  when  heat  and  more  especially  light  was  deficient. 
The  petiole  is  apparently  as  stout  as  usual  and  of  a  dark 
olive-green,  blotched  all  over  with  orbicular  grey 
markings  having  a  green  spot  in  the  centre. 

Ficus  bengalensis  in  Fruit. 

This  species  of  Ficus  is  now  becoming  more  extensively 
cultivated  for  decorative  purposes  than  formerly.  The 
large,  ovate,  and  leathery  leaves  render  it  well 
adapted  for  standing  the  dry  atmosphere  of  rooms.  It 
is  also  of  very  slow  growth,  so  that  it  does  not  soon 
outgrow  the  space  allotted  to  it,  nor  soon  become  too 
large  for  decorative  purposes.  A  specimen  in  the 
economic  house  at  Kew  has  been  fruiting  for  some  time 
past.  The  fruits  are  globular,  of  small  size,  and  chiefly 
interesting  botanically  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
very  frequently  produced. 

Convallaria  majalis,  Fortin’s  variety. 
The  foliage  and  flowers  of  this  form  are  characterised 
by  their  great  size.  Two  or  three  leaves  are  borne  by 
each  crown,  and  are  elliptic  and  of  a  fine  glaucous 
green.  The  flower  scapes  bear  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
large,  broadly  and  shallowly  campanulate,  open,  pure 
white,  fragrant  flowers.  Some  specimens  were  shown 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  25th  March,  by 
Mr.  E.  Morse,  The  Nurseries,  Epsom,  to  whom  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded. 

Deutzia  oandidissima  flore  pleno. 

The  plant  shown  under  this  name  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  a  double  form  of 
D.  crenata.  The  flowers  were  large,  very  double,  pure 
white,  and  produced  in  long  dense  racemes  at  the  ends 
of  the  short  lateral  shoots.  As  a  pot  plant  it  is  said  to 
force  better  than  D.  gracilis,  and  is  certainly  very 
ornamental.  Branches  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Leach,  Albury  Park,  Guildford,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  the  25th  March,  when  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded. 

Philadelphus  inodorus. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  of  Mock  Orange  are  ovate, 
opposite,  distantly  serrated,  and  of  medium  size.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  pure  white,  scentless,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  clusters  terminating  the  short  side  shoots. 
They  have  each  four  broad,  emarginate  petals.  As  a 
pot  plant  it  is  very  accommodating  and  easily  forced, 
as  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas.  Specimens 
were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  25th 
March,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park,  Guildford, 
when  he  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit  for  them. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Climbers.  — Where  planted  out,  less  stringent  attention 
will  be  needed  in  the  matter  of  watering  than  when 
grown  in  pots.  At  the  same  time,  neither  should  be 
allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  an  efficient  supply  at  this 
period,  when  young  growth  is  rapidly  being  made.  If 
the  leaves  are  allowed  to  flag  or  suffer  in  any  way,  red- 
spider  will  soon  obtain  a  footing. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — The  old  tubers  are  now 
showing  signs  of  activity,  and  should  be  re-potted  into 
a  size  as  small  as  will  conveniently  accommodate  them, 
to  be  potted  on  as  growth  advances.  Seedlings  should 
be  kept  growing  in  a  congenial  atmosphere,  and  on  a 
shelf  or  bench  close  to  the  glass. 

Shrubby  and  Other  Begonias. — Cuttings  of  such 
kinds  as  B.  ascotensis,  B.  incarnata  atropurpurea,  and 
others  intended  for  bedding  purposes,  may  still  be 
struck.  Those  that  are  rooted  should  be  potted  off  at 
once,  and  replaced  in  heat  till  they  become  established. 
Young  stuff  intended  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
should  also  receive  due  attention,  to  enable  them  to 
form  sturdy  and  bushy  plants. 

Gloxinias  and  Cyclamens.— The  Gloxinia  seed¬ 
lings  sown  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  should  now  be 
potted  off  singly  if  that  has  not  already  been  done. 
Place  them  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass, -and  shade 
lightly  from  strong  sunshine.  As  yet  that  has  hardly 
been  necessary.  Early-sown  Cyclamens  may  also  be 
potted  singly. 

Drac.ena  Eyes. — As  soon  as  the  eyes  which  were 
obtained  from  old  cut  down  stems  are  well  rooted, 
they  must  be  potted  off  singly.  Young  plants  obtained 
in  this  way  are  generally  more  airy  and  graceful  than 
the  tops  of  old  plants,  besides  lasting  for  a  much  longer 
time  in  usable  condition. 

Lachenalias. — These  are  now  mostly  in  full  bloom, 
and  if  they  have  been  properly  treated  they  will  more 
than  repay  what  little  trouble  may  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  After  they  have  done  flowering  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  watered  occa¬ 
sionally  if  necessary,  finally  placing  them  out  of  doors 
to  gradually  ripen  off  their  foliage.  By  this  means 
they  will  flower  as  well,  if  not  better,  next  year. 

Vineries. — Continue  to  loop  down  the  shoots  in 
succession  houses,  to  prevent  the  leaves'  coming  in 
contact  with  the  glass.  More  foliage  should  be  left  on 
the  Muscats  than  on  other  kinds.  Leave  three  leaves 
on  the  shoots  beyond  the  bunches,  and  two  instead  of 
one  leaf  on  the  laterals,  where  they  can  all  be  well 
exposed  to  light. 

Melons.  —A  second  batch  of  Melons  should  now  be 
planted  out,  if  the  house  is  in  readiness  for  them. 
Should  that  not  be  the  case,  pot  on  the  seedlings  to 
keep  them  growing  healthily.  If  allowed  to  get  pot 
bound  their  vigour  is  greatly  impaired. 

Mushrooms. — Where  Mushrooms  are  cultivated  out 
of  doors,  the  manure  for  making  the  beds  should  be 
prepared  without  delay.  After  making  up  the  beds 
and  covering  them  with  a  quantity  of  soil,  they  should 
be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  litter  to  preserve  the 
heat.  The  ridge  system  is  the  best  for  out-door  culture, 
as  space  and  heat  can  better  be  economised. 

Peaches. — The  trees  in  late  houses  are  now  mostly 
in  full  bloom.  Badly-placed  flowers,  that  is,  those  on 
the  side  of  the  branches  next  the  wall,  may  be  removed, 
so  as  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  trees  on  those 
that  are  better  located.  Weakly  blooms  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  worth  the  room  they  occupy  and  may  also  be 
removed.  Tap  the  branches  several  times  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day  to  distribute  the  pollen,  and  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry  and  airy. 

Herb  Border. — Fresh  plantations  should  be  made 
of  such  useful  subjects  as  Sage,  Common  Thyme, 
Tarragon,  Marjoram,  Mint  and  Hyssop.  Seeds  also 
may  be  sown  of  Thyme,  Savory,  and  the  annual  species 
of  Marjoram.  The  vigour  of  a  plantation  can  only  be 
kept  up  by  frequent  renewal. 

Vegetable-Seed  Solving. — A  sowing  of  French 
Beans  may  now  be  made  on  warm  sheltered  borders. 
Get  something  in  readiness  to  protect  the  seedlings  from 
late  frosts  as  soon  as  germination  takes  place.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Osborn’s  Early  Forcing  and  Canadian  Wonder 
are  all  good  and  reliable  kinds.  Sow  also  in  well- 
prepared  ground  the  main  crop  of  Beet. 

Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  Slugs. — With  the  return 
of  mild  and  moderately  moist  weather  the  old  enemy 
will  again  be  rampant.  The  leaves  of  young  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Turnips  and  similar 
things  may  be  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime 
and  fresh,  dry  soot  in  the  early  morning,  while  the 
plants  are  yet  wet. 
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Orohid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Watering,  shading  and  ventilating  now  occupy  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  Orchid  houses,  and  the 
importance  of  each  soon  becomes  manifest  if  not  done 
in  a  systematic  way.  No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be 
adhered  to,  because  of  the  many  changes  in  the 
weather  which  we  often  get  even  during  twelve  hours  ; 
but  the  plants  which  have  now  commenced  growing  in 
real  earnest  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water  ;  for  dryness  at  the  root  in  many  cases  when 
Orchids  are  making  their  growth,  helps  thrip  to  enfeeble 
plants  which  would  otherwise  make  more  satisfactory 
progress. 

The  thorough  damping  of  the  stages,  floors  and  walls 
is  a  very  important  matter,  which  has  been  alluded  to 
frequently  ;  while  the  re-potting  of  such  plants  as  need 
a  shift  should  be  proceeded  with  without  delay. 
Ccelogyne  cristata  and  its  varieties,  Lemoniana  and 
alba,  requiring  attention  now,  will  be  found  to  be 
starting  into  growth,  and  can  be  readily  increased  by 
taking  young  plants  away  without  greatly  interfering 
with  the  originals,  though  in  cases  where  the  bulbs 
have  grown  over  each  other  it  may  be  necessary  to 
thoroughly  divide  the  plant.  Good  forms  of  C.  speciosa 
are  very  useful  for  producing  flowers,  since  they  seem  to 
be  scarcely  ever  out  of  bloom,  C.  Sanderiana  appears 
to  enjoy  a  great  amount  of  moisture  in  the  East  India 
house,  but  like  the  white  forms  of  Lielia  anceps,  it 
requires  more  than  one  season  to  get  well  enough 
established  to  produce  flowering  bulbs.  C.  barbata 
should  now  be  kept  constantly  saturated,  and  have  a 
shady  place  in  the  Cattleya  house. 

Amongst  the  plants  adapted  for  flowering  in  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof  at  this  season,  Oncidium 
biflorum  is  a  conspicuous  object  when  well  grown, 
while  other  showy  Oncidiums  now  in  flower  include 
0.  sarcodes,  0.  macranthum,  0.  concolor,  and  0. 
Cavendishianum,  all  of  them  well-tried  friends  of  many 
years’  acquaintance. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  the  plants  of 
Miltonia  vexillaria  will  soon  be  in  flower,  it  will  be 
well  to  dip  or  sponge  them  over  before  the  flower-spikes 
get  too  far  advanced,  so  that  they  may  go  over  the 
flowering  period  without  any  cleaning  being  necessary, 
as  the  flowers  are  so  easily  bruised.  Odontoglossum 
cirrhosum  is  another  plant  which  with  us  always 
wants  a  deal  of  cleaning  to  keep  them  healthy,  and  the 
thrips  appear  to  be  as  fond  of  0.  Harryanum  as  any¬ 
thing  in  our  cool  house. 

Temperatures  for  East  Indian  house— night,  65°  ; 
day,  70°  to  75°.  Cattleya  house — night,  60°;  day, 
65°  to  70°.  Odontoglossum  or  cool  house — night,  50°; 
day,  55°  to  60°. —  W.  P. 

Erratic  Cattleyas. 

We  have  received  from  Arddarroch,  Gaerlochhead, 
two  remarkably  erratic  Cattleyas,  varieties  of  C.  Trianae. 
One  was  of  a  similar  shade  of  colour  to  C.  T.  delicata. 
The  petals  had  become  aborted  or  amalgamated  with 
the  upper  sepal.  The  latter  was  broad  and  bifid  at  the 
apex,  as  if  it  consisted  of  two.  The  column  bore  two 
anther  caps.  The  other  variety  was  more  richly 
coloured,  and  if  possible  more  capricious.  One  petal 
united  with  the  upper  sepal,  but  was  very  narrow,  and 
appeared  only  as  a  half.  The  other  united  with  the 
side  of  the  column,  being  completely  amalgamated  with 
it  from  the  edge  inwards,  while  its  posterior  edge  was 
free,  undulated,  crisped,  and  of  a  pale  rosy  purple  hue. 

L/ELIO-Cattleya  Hippolyta. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  bi-generic  hybrid  was  Laelia 
cinnabarina,  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  Cattleya 
labiata  Mossiae.  The  undulate  lamina  of  the  lip  and 
the  new  and  distinct  colour,  take  after  the  seed  parent. 
For  description  see  p.  476.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  first  spring  show  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  the  26th  of  March,  and 
was  awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

ANGR/ECUM  CITRATUM  VAR. 

A  well-grown  plant  of  this,  bearing  four  long,  arch¬ 
ing,  many-flowered  scapes,  was  shown  by  W.  E.  Darnell, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Elliott),  Devonshire  House, 
Stamford  Hill,  at  the  first  spring  show  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  on  the  23th  of  March.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  were  much  above  the  average  size  for  the 
species,  and  the  flowers  were  of  the  usual  pale  lemon 
hue.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Oncidium  Larkinianum. 

This  was  brought  up  to  the  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  on  the  26th  of  March  by  Mr.  C.  Rann,  gar¬ 


dener  to  J.  Larkin,  Esq.,  Periville,  Highbury  New 
Park.  The  flowers  are  very  showy  and  conspicuous  on 
account  of  their  size  and  bright  colours.  For  description 
and  supposed  derivation  see  p.  444.  A  Botanical 
Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

A  Fine  Spike  of  Dendrobium  nobile. 

That  the  cultivation  of  this  good  old-fashioned  but 
popular  subject  is  well  understood  in  the  north  we  have 
evidence  in  a  specimen  grown  by  Mr.  Robert  Thomson, 
Garrald  House  Gardens,  Dolphinston,  Peebles-shire.  A 
piece  of  stem,  one  half  of  it,  measuring  14  ins.  in  length 
bore  thirty  flowers,  or  rather  more  than  two  to  an  inch. 
The  greater  number  of  the  lateral  clusters  consisted  of 
three  flowers,  and  the  remainder  bore  two  each.  Good 
foliage  was  also  borne  on  the  stem.  The  flowers  were  much 
of  the  usual  size  and  colour  characteristic  of  the  species, 
but  there  was  a  large  and  richly  coloured  blotch  in  the 
throat,  and  the  aggregate  formed  a  spray  of  surpassing 
beauty,  furnishing  one  of  the  cogent  reasons  why  this 
species  should  be  held  in  such  estimation  throughout 
the  country,  notwithstanding  its  commonness.  Four 
years  ago  the  plant  might  have  been  correctly  called 
“a  miserable  bit,”  but  now  has  stems  3  ft.  long,  show¬ 
ing  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  treatment  in  a 
climate  that  is  none  of  the  best,  Garrald  House  being 
nearly  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 
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Crystal  Palace. — March  29th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  spring  flowers  was  held  on 
the  above  date,  the  plants  being  arranged  in  the  central 
part  of  the  building,  extending  a  short  way  into  either 
wing,  because  the  central  transept  where  they  are 
usually  staged  was  otherwise  occupied. 

Messrs.  Henry  Williams  &  Sons,  Fortis  Green, 
Finchley,  were  awarded  the  first  prizes  in  the  open 
classes  for  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and  Lily  of  the 
Yalley.  Their  Hyacinths  were  wonderfully  fresh  and 
included  good  specimens  of  Ida,  yellow  ;  William  III., 
deep  violet-purple;  Yon  Schiller,  red;  Yuurbaak, 
intense  crimson-red  ;  La  Grandesse,  white  ;  and  King 
of  Blues,  a  very  dark  blue.  The  first  prize  for  Cycla¬ 
mens  was  taken  by  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Company, 
Hanwell,  whose  plants  were  a  mixture  of  the  typical 
and  C.  persicum  giganteum  strains,  all  well-flowered 
and  grown  in  24-size  pots.  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley 
Broom,  Slough,  was  a  good  second,  but  his  plants  were 
a  little  past  their  best,  as  the  blooms  were  somewhat 
faded  or  injured.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were 
awarded  a  first  prize  for  Amaryllis.  The  Cinerarias 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Pigott, 
Bart.,  Hexham  Park,  Slough,  were  large  branching 
plants  from  15  ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  and  as  far 
through,  bearing  a  great  quantity  of  flowers  of 
rich  and  varied  colours,  for  which  he  was  deservedly 
awarded  the  first  prize.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  held  their  own,  as  usual,  for  a  group  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
amongst  which  were  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Olivias, 
and  Orchids.  The  group  was  arranged  in  bluntly  trian¬ 
gular  form,  and  was  very  effective.  The  group  shown  by 
Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  West  Norwood,  was 
more  acutely  angular,  and  took  the  second  place.  The 
Azaleas  were  small,  as  is  usual  at  spring  exhibitions, 
but  owing  to  their  being  arranged  on  the  floor,  any 
effect  they  might  otherwise  have  possessed  was  lost. 
Mr.  R.  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham,  took  the 
first  prize  ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  C.  Nunn, 
gardener  to  J.  Soames,  Esq.,  Maze  Hill,  Greenwich 
Park.  Mr.  A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman  Evans, 
Ewell  Grove,  Ewell,  Surrey,  had  the  best  Mignonette 
grown  in  the  market  style ;  Mr.  D.  Phillips  was 
second. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  the  best  Hyacinths  and 
Narcissi  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener 
to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon. 
Mr.  Wm.  Clark,  gardener  to  Wm.  Sopper,  Esq., 
Eversley,  Herne  Hill,  took  the  first  prize  for  Tulips. 
Mr.  D.  Phillips  took  the  first  prize  for  Cyclamens  in 
this  division.  There  was  more  competition  for 
Cinerarias,  and  Mr.  J.  Ford  again  took  the  first  prize 
with  dwarfer  and  even  more  floriferous  plants  than  he 
had  in  the  open  class.  Mr.  D.  Phillips  and  Mr.  H. 
Shoesmith  were  second  and  third  respectively.  Mr. 
J.  Lambert,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Segelcke,  Esq.,  Elfin- 
dale  Lodge,  Herne  Hill,  had  the  best  Lily  of  the 
Yalley. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  exhibited  a  large  group  of 
Hyacinths,  Olivias,  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Lilacs, 


Boronia  megastigma,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  dwarf 
Guelder  Roses  in  pots.  Fine  varieties  of  Olivias  were 
Cruenta,  Miniata  splendens,  Robusta,  Meteor  and 
Atrosanguinea ;  they  were  awarded  an  extra  prize. 
Messrs.  Barr  k  Son,  Covent  Garden,  received  a  similar 
award  for  a  large  group  of  Daffodils,  including  Golden 
Spur  and  Sir  Watkin,  and  Narcissus  Cyclamineus, 
Other  spring  flowers  in  their  group  were  Anemone 
fulgens  and  Puschkinia  scilloidas  compact  a.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  showed  a  group  of  Roses, 
including  several  of  the  Polyantha  type.  They  also 
had  a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  amongst 
which  were  Tulipa  Greigi,  T.  G.  imperialis,  Saxifragas, 
Hepaticas  and  Primulas,  and  were  awarded  an  extra 
prize.  Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham,  Beeston,  Notts,  had 
a  small  group  of  Polyanthus. 

A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  J.  Larkin, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Rann),  Highbury  New  Park, 
for  Oncidium  Larkinianum,  described  in  a  recent 
number.  Similar  awards  were  made  to  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  k  Sons,  for  a  Olivia  named  Stanstead  Beautv  ; 
and  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  for  another 
named  Meteor.  Both  are  described  in  another  column. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  showed  a  Daffodil  named  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  with  sulphur-coloured  segments,  and  a  pale 
yellow  irregularly  lobed  crown,  for  which  they  received 
a  First  Class  Certificate.  A  Cyclamen  named  Dame 
Blanche,  of  the  giganteum  type,  with  large  white 
flowers  slightly  tinted  with  pink  round  the  mouth, 
was  shown  by  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Company,  and 
certificated.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  accorded 
certificates  for  Amaryllis  Salvator  rosea,  a  crimson-red 
variety  with  a  white  band  along  the  centre  of  the 
segments  ;  and  for  a  Polyantha  Rose  named  Clothilda 
Soupert.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  were  very  double, 
compact,  and  of  a  beautiful  rosy  pink  hue. 


Shropshire  Horticultural. 

The  spring  show  of  this  society,  and  always  the  prettiest 
for  floral  display  of  the  three  exhibitions  annually  held 
in  Shrewsbury,  was  held  last  week,  and  attracted  a 
great  number  of  visitors,  although  it  was  a  wet  day,  the 
Music  Hall  being  crowded  all  the  time  the  exhibition 
was  open.  The  nurserymen  contributed  largely  in 
making  up  a  grand  show,  the  Messrs.  Pritchard  filling 
one  side  of  the  hall,  a  stage  about  6  ft.  wide,  with  a 
fine  lot  of  well-grown,  useful  plants,  and  receiving  an 
award  of  a  Special  Certificate  by  the  judges.  Mr. 
Murrell  had  a  large  collection  of  nicely-flowered  plants, 
wreaths  and  crosses  ;  and  Mr.  Myers  had  in  front  of 
the  orchestra  some  fine  blooms  of  good  Pelargoniums, 
very  bright  and  effective.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons 
exhibited  principally  small  Ferns,  cut  flowers,  wreaths 
and  crosses  ;  and  Messrs.  Dicksons  (Limited),  Chester, 
contributed  a  very  fine  display  of  herbaceous  plants,  all 
growing  in  pans  and  looking  very  fresh  and  nice.  Mr. 
H.  Eckford,  of  Wem,  brought  a  box  of  fine  flowers  of 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas. 

In  some  of  the  open  classes  there  were  not  quite  so 
many  entries,  but  in  others  a  greater  number  than 
usual.  For  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr. 
Lambert,  gardener  to  Col.  Wingfield,  Onslow,  secured 
the  first,  and  third  prizes  ;  Mr.  Farrant,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Juson,  taking  the  second.  In  Mr.  Lambert’s  first 
prize  lot,  he  showed  a  very  fine  white  large-flowered 
greenhouse  Rhododendron,  said  by  many  to  be  the 
finest  flowered  plant  in  the  show,  being  very  sweet- 
scented  and  one  mass  of  white  blossoms.  We  also 
noticed  Himantophyllum  miniatum  superbum  with  two 
fine  heads  of  deep-coloured  flowers.  For  large  Azaleas 
untrained,  Mr.  Lambert  also  took  first  and  third  prizes, 
his  first  prize  four  being  well  flowered  and  in  fine 
health.  Trained  large  Azaleas  were  not  so  good  as  usual 
but  Arum  Lilies  were  well  shown  by  Major  Patchett! 
Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  Lambert.  For  four  Clematis’ 
Mr.  Lambert  took  first  and  second.  Mr.  Lambert 
secured  the  highest  awards  for  fifteen  Hyacinths  and 
twelve  pots  of  Tulips  ;  also  first  for  Hyacinths  in  the 
gardeners’  class  for  ten  pots.  Mr.  Murrell,  Portland 
Nurseries,  was  second  for  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  and 
A.  E.  W.  Daly,  Esq.,  second  in  the  gardeners’  classes. 
With  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mr.  Lambert  took  the  first 
and  second  prizes  ;  also  first  for  four  pots  of  Dielytras. 
Roses  were  very  well  shown  by  General  Jenkins' 
Cruckton  (Mr.  Davis,  gardener).  The  leading  award 
for  a  collection  of  bulbs  and  corms  in  flower  went  to 
Mr.  Murrell,  also  the  first  for  twenty-four  hardy 
flowering  shrubs.  For  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
bulbous  plants  in  flower,  Messrs.  Dickson’s  (Limited), 
Chester,  secured  first  honours  with  a  very  fine  lot 
indeed.  Primulas  were  very  fine  this  year,  both  in  the 
gardeners’  and  amateurs’  classes,  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  Abbey 
House,  Shrewsbury,  taking  first  and  second’ ia  the 
amateurs,  and  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Herbert  taking  first 
and  second  in  the  gardeners’  division.  Cyclamen? 
seldom  grown  well  in  gentlemen’s  gardens, ”  were  the 
best  we  have  seen  here  for  years,  Mr.  Lambert  taking 
first  and  second  with  good  plants  of  some  of  the  bfst 
strains.  The  amateurs’  classes  filled  fairly  well,  Mr. 
Adams,  High  Street ;  Mr.  G.  Burr,  Mr.  R.  Taylor" 
Mr.  B.  Phillips,  Dr.  Burd,  Mr.  W.  W.  Humpbrys’ 
Major  Patchett,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wyley,  and  The  Hon! 
W.  H.  Herbert,  all  showing  good  specimens  of  cartful 
cultivation. —  Visitor. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Auriculas. — Signalman,  L,C.D.:  The  ground  or  body  colour 
of  the  varieties  numbered  1  to  15  is  nearly  black,  varying  in 
shade  only.  The  seifs — 16,  IT  and  18— have  no  edge,  and  the 
ground  colour  includes  all  outside  the  paste  ;  16  is  pale  violet ; 
17,  red  ;  and  IS,  dark  maroon,  almost  black. 

B.  P.  G.  A  .—Salopian:  Not  of  sufficient  importance,  we 
presume.  Ask  the  local  Editor. 

Greenhouses. — W.  Nichol :  Without  knowing  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  we  cannot  say  how  the  question  stands  legally, 
and  you  would  be  best  advised  to  consult  a  respectable  solicitor. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  tenant’s  fixture, 
and  in  your  case  it  depends  greatly  upon  what  agreements  you 
have  in  writing.  In  any  case  if  you  are  a  yearly  tenant  you  can 
stay  the  grabbing  hand  of  your  new  landlord  by  claiming  six 
months’  notice  to  terminate  the  tenancy  on  the  corresponding 
quarter-day  to  that  on  which  you  entered  into  possession. 

Laced  Pinks. — M.  M.,  Aberdeen:  The  following  will  give  you 
a  good  selection  to  start  with,  and  all  are  moderate  in  price  : — 
Bertram,  Boiard,  Emerald,  Empress  of  India,  Harry  Hooper, 
Mrs.  Dark,  Modesty,  Clara,  Eurydice,  George  White,  Jessica, 
Minerva,  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Mrs.  Waite,  Rosy  Morn,  Sarah,  Scarlet 
Gem,  Tottie,  and  Victory. 

Marshal  Niel  Rose.— From  the  description  you  give  us  of 
your  plant,  we  suspect  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
roots,  which  may  be  injured  by  bad  drainage,  or  the  plant  may 
be  starving  for  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  seeing  that  it 
is  grown  in  a  pot.  If  the  young  roots  have  been  destroyed  in  this 
way,  it  would  account  for  the  dropping  of  the  buds.  With 
regard  to  damping,  we  suggest  that  it  might  be  due  to  an  excess 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  with  too  low  a  temperature.  We 
should  like  to  see  specimens  of  the  flower  buds,  and  also  the 
leaves  with  red  spots,  to  determine  whether  there  is  any 
fungus  present. 

Names  of  Plants. — K.  Smith :  1,  Doodia  aspera  ;  2,  Asplenium 
furcatum;  3,  Polypodium  Phymatodes  var.;  4,  Aspidium  angulare 
var.  ;  5,  Adiantum  assimile  ;  6,  Adiantum  diaphanum  ;  7,  Ne- 
phrodium  intermedium.  Captain  Twiss :  Coelogyne  flaccida.  Is 
not  what  you  call  a  white  form  of  it  some  other  species  ?  P.  M. : 
1,  Arisaema  prsecox,  male  form  ;  2,  Abutilon  Sellowianum  mar- 
moratum  ;  3,  not  recognised  ;  4,  Polypodium  aureum  ;  5,  Poly¬ 
podium  lingua  ;■  6,  Dracaena  terminalis  ;  7,  Croton  pictum. 

Peaches. — James  Wasting  :  The  position  of  the  blotches  on  the 
top  of  the  fruits,  and  the  healthy  normal  condition  of  the  latter 
in  other  respects,  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  mischief  is  due  to 
scalding,  that  is  to  say,  there  have  been  spots  of  water,  probably 
condensed  moisture,  on  the  fruits,  which  the  sun  has  acted  upon 
similar  to  a  lens  and  killed  the  portion  of  the  epidermis  so  acted 
upon.  The  remedy  is  to  give  air  earlier  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
dry  up  any  moisture  on  the  fruits  or  foliage  before  the  sun  gains 
much  power. 

Scented  Amaryllis. — T.  A.  L :  Some  of  the  varieties  have  a 
faint  fragrance,  but  you  may  test  a  good  collection  without 
detecting  any  odour  w'orth  mentioning.  The  one  you  have 
which  “has  a  very  sweet  odour,  almost  like  Primroses,”  we 
should  say  is  unique,  and  should  be  taken  care  of,  with  a  view 
to  possible  future  improvement.  Is  it  a  seedling  ? 

White  Salad. — H.  Woodgode  :  For  a  white  winter  Salad  grow 
the  best  varieties  of  Endive,  such  as  Moss-eurled  and  Round¬ 
leaved  Batavian ;  common  Chicory,  which,  when  blanched,  is 
known  as  Barbe-de-Capucin  ;  the  large  Brussels  Chicory,  com. 
monly  called  Witloof  when  blanched ;  the  thick-leaved  or 
Cabbage  Dandelion ;  and  White  Celery,  such  as  Turner’s  Incom¬ 
parable. 

Communications  Received. — W.  K. — T.  W. — A.  J.  S. — J.  K.— 
A.  E.  B.— G.  S.-T.  S.  B.— X.— W.  C.— J.  S.  W— D.  W.  I.— 
W.  C.— N.  K. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Paul  &  Co.,  Bridge  of  Weir,  N.B, — Select  List  of 
Pansies,  Pinks,  &c. 

W.  Cooper,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. — Price  List  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  Heating  Apparatus,  &e. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

March  31  st. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  moderate  demand 
for  agricultural  seeds.  English  Red  Clover  of  medium 
quality  is  very  plentiful,  and  offers  at  low  prices. 
Foreign  Red  Clover,  White  and  Trefoil  steady.  Alsike 
scarce  and  dearer.  Heavy  Perennial  Rye  Grass  has 
advanced  6d.  per  bushel.  Italian  Rye  Grass  unchanged. 
Rape  Seed  scarce. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

April  2nd. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  ....per  100  8  0  15  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  16  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  06  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
|  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley. . .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomato3  _ per  lb.  16  2  0 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0!  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  10  16 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  18  0  —St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0  Strawberries. .  per  lb.  4  0  6  0 

New  Grapes  .  5  0  10  0  i 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  . .  ..per  dozenl8  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieboidi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  9  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  . .  per  doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 

—  Cavendishii,  doz.  18  0  60  0 

—  ventrieosa..  doz.  18  0  30  0 
Cineraria.,  per  dozen  8  0  12  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  12  0 

Evergreens, invar., doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var., perdoz.  4  0  18  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Genesta ....  per  dozen  8  0  12  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  6  0  9  0 
Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  12  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  18  0 
Pelargoniums.searlet,  6  0 
Primula  ....perdoz.  4  0 

Roses . i  per  doz.  IS  0 

Roses,  Fairy ...  .doz.  8  0 

Spiraea]  _ perdoz.  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  6  0 


21  0 
24  0 
9  0 
6  0 

10  0 

8  0 


Roots  for  Bedding  now  coining  in. 

Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  or  Mimosa, 
French,  per  bunch 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms .. 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays 

Bouvardias,  per  bun. 
Camellias,  12  blooms 
Carnations,  12  blooms 
Daffodils,  doz.  blooms 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen 
Gardenias,  12  blooms. 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays 
Hyacinth,  French, 
per  bunch 
Hyacinth,  Dutch,  in 
boxes,  White,  box 
Hyacinth,  various, 
per  box 
Lapageria,  12  blooms 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun. 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do. 
MaidenhairFern,12bns 
Marguerites,  12  bun. 


s.d. 
0  9 
2  6 
0  6 
0  6 


s.d.  I 


s.d. 


s.d. 
4  0 
2  6 


10  2  0 
2  0  4  0 


0 


1 
2 
4 
2 
0  6 
4  0 
3  0 


3  0 

4  0 
6  0 
8  0 
1  0 
9  0 
6  0 


Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  1  6 
Narcissus  (papr-whit) 

doz.  sprays  0 
Narcissus  (papr-wht.) 

French,  dozen  buns.  2  0 
Orchid  bloom  in  variety 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  1  0 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0 

Roses . per  dozen  1 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  1 

—  Red . perdoz.  4 

—  Saffrano  ..perdoz.  1 
Stephanotis,12  spraysl2 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  6  10 
Violets..  ..12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 


9  10 

4  0 

1  6 
1  0 
1  6 
6  10 
6  3  0 
0  3  0 
0  6  0 
0  2  0 
0 
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PRICE,  6  D  . 


OUR  HARDY  FRUITS 

A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Cultivation. 

For  LANDOWNERS,  TENANT  FARMERS.  COTTAGERS, 
and  ALLOTMENT  HOLDERS. 

By  BRIAN  WYNNE,  E.  B.  IT.  S. 

“  Should  have  a  good  effect  in  extending  the  fruit  areas  of  the 
country.” — Times. 

“  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  growers." — Farmer. 

“  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  amateur  fruit  grower  in  the 
country.” — Farm. 

“The  contents  have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  evidently 
out  of  genuine  experience.” — Field. 

A  liberal  allowance  on  orders  for  distribution, 
for  which,  the  book  is  eminently  suitable. 

EYRE  &  S  POTT  1SWO  ODE, 

GOVERNMENT  AND  GENERAL  PUBL1SHEP.S, 

EAST  HARDING  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GREENHOUSE  FOR  THE  MILLION. 


ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  as<t  EDINBURGH. 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 


12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  18S6. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto, free 

Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 


For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

UPPER  TOOTXK'G, 

KNOWN  AS  THE 


SURREY  TIMBER  YARD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


NEW  HARRISON 


SWIFT  GOLD  MEDAL 


ITTER 


r  M  STQ  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

|\r3  I  I  O  Gloves  afcd  every  description 
of  Clothing  in  WOOL,  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  fancy  patterns  upon  one  machine 

Triumphant  Award  at  Paris  V7M.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

The  only  Winner  m  the  ~ 

World  of  4  Gold  Medals  133-  Portland  St..  Hanchkstbb. 

and  19  other  Honours  Address  all  Letters  to  Manchester. 


Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to— 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILISER  and  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR  Co.,  Limited, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


THE  “STOTT” 


DISTRIBUTOR, 

CHARGED  WITH 

“KILLMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 


Readers  oe  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  he  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 


April  5,  1890. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 
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ESTABLISHED  18  4-8.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED.  RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 

Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  ‘WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 


With  ESSERY’S  DOG-  GRATES,  it  can  now  be  used  in  Drawing  and  other  Rooms ,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  ivill  be  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  iu  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

N.B. — Not  my  Anthracite  if  not  delivered  in  my  Trucks  marked  WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY.  [Sf.e  “GARDENING  WORLD,”  January,  5, 1SS9. 


WILDSMITH  MEMORIAL  FOND. 


SECOND  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


George  Palmer,  Esq.,  J.P. 

£ 

...  5 

s. 

5 

d. 

0 

Sir  Henry  and  Lady  St.  John  Mildmay 

...  5 

5 

0 

Lady  Codrington  . 

...  2 

10 

0 

W.  H.  Myers,  Esq . 

...  2 

2 

0 

Rev.  G.  J.  Thomas . 

...  2 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Marsland  . 

...  1 

1 

0 

A.  E.  Phillips,.  Esq.  ...  . 

...  1 

1 

0 

James  Bishop,  Esq.  . 

...  1 

1 

0 

S.  B.  Stevens,  Esq . 

...  1 

1 

0 

Miss  D.  Tate . 

...  1 

1 

0 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  . 

...  1 

1 

0 

Martin  Hope  Sutton,  Esq.  . 

...  1 

1 

0 

Alfred  Sutton,  Esq.,  J.P . 

...  1 

1 

0 
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1 

0 

,,  Rivers  &  Slaughter  (Reading  Observer)  1 

1 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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6 
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0 
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0 
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...  43 
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Further  Subscriptions  are  earnestly  solicited. 


RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS 

Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  Hot  -  water 
Apparatus  complete. 


*■ 


$8 


Best 

work  guaranteed 
and  at  lowest  prices. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


horticultural  builders 

AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

DARLINGTON. 


$ 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING, 

COCOA 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


55,  Lionel  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

HENRY  HOPE, 


HORTICUTURAL  BUILDER 

AND 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 


NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write— “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.” 

Messrs.  VVood  &  Ingkam,  Huntingdon,  write— “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape,  and 
finish— used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes— “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


BENTLEY’S  INSEOTICIDE. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley's  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests."  In  sample  bottles,  4/1,  2/4,  postage 
paid  ;  J-galion,  5/- ;  1  gallon,  9/-. 

’  To  be  had  of  the  Trade  or  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEYj 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt. 
A  1-cwt.  sample  bo.g  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  0.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  ennyson,  reports:  “Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well  ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  & c. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to— 

The  NATIVE  aUANO  SOMPANT  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  BLAGKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  he  obtained. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


the  gardening  world. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free ,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  8s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 

Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “TEE  GARDENING  WORLD,’’ 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  your  Paper  for _ _ _ _ months , 


for  which  I  enclose 
Name _ 


Address. 


-(5490) 
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ECONOMY-USE  WEED  KILLER  EARLY 

Wood  &  Son’s  Celebrated  Weed  Destroyer  “ELECTRIC”  Brightens  the  Gravel  Walks. 


THE 

BEST. 

THE 

CHEAPEST. 


/  This  very  successful  WEED  KILLER  proved  to  be 
most  reliable. 

It  is  highly  concentrated  and  lasting  in  its 

effect. 

It  exterminates  all  Weed  Life. 

It  is  much  cheaper  and  more  effective  than 
antiquated  hand  labour. 


W.  WOOD  &  SON  are  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 
Electric"  Weed  Destroyer,  which  is  now  largely  used  in  the 


Royal  Parks,  Gardens,  and  Estates  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


1  Gal.  to  25  -Gals.  'Water— Prices :  Gal.,  2s. ;  5  Gals.,  Is.  9d. ; 
10  Gals.,  Is.  6d. ;  10  Gals.,  Is.  4d. 


RECENT  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Mr.  GEO.  GOODMAN,  Gardener  to  C.  HAMMERSLEY,  Esq., 
Abney  House,  Bourne  End.—  September  \±th,  1889. 

“  It  did  its  work  well,  killing  every  Weed  it  came  in  contact  with.” 

From  Mr.  PENFOLD,  Gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  BRIDGES, 

Beddington,  Surrey. 

“The  Canon  was  astonished  at  our  freedom  from  Weeds;  he 
thought  all  the  people  in  the  village  must  have  been  employed  to 
pull  them  up.” 

From  Mr.  DAVID  TULEY,  Gardener  to  R.  G.  GAUSSEN,  Esq., 
Brooksman's  Park,  Hatfield. — November  9 th,  1889. 

“  I  gave  it  a  good  trial  last  year. 

“It  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  all  Weeds.  I  have  tried  others,  but  like 


yours  the  best.” 

From  H.  HALL,— C.  N.  KIDD,  Esq.,  West  Hill  House,  Dartford, 
Kent. — January  0th,  1890. 

“  The  Weed  Killer  gives  great  satisfaction.  I  am  recommending  it  to  my 
gardening  friends. 


N.B. -We  are  still  cutting  our  CELEBRATED  ORCHID  PEAT. 

Specially  prepared ,  free  from  all  waste ,  12s.  cask.  Selected  Turves,  10s.  cask. 


INSECTICIDE 
“AHNIHILATOR”  (Liquid) 

PREVENTION  IS  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 
The  Gardeners’  Friend  for  syringing, 
sponging  or  dipping. 

HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED  for  VINES, 
FRUIT  TREES,  and  all  other  Plants. 
J-pint  bottles,  Is.  3d.  ;  pint,  2s.  ; 
quart,  3s.  6d.  ;  gallon,  10s. 

BELLOWS 

DISTRIBUTOR 

*  “DUPLEX.” 

With  interchangeable  Top,  for  distribut¬ 
ing  Thanatos,  Sulphur,  Tobacco,  and 
other  insect  Powders. 

Best  Rubber,  large  size,  2s.  6d. 


THE  EXHIBITOR’S  FAVOURITE 

LIQUID  MANURE  POWDER 

This  is  a  most  successful  feeding  stimulant  for  Exhi¬ 
bitors  and  others  for  developing  to  the  highest  perfection 
FOLIAGE,  FLOWERS,  and  FRUIT  ;  especially  adapted 

for  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NO  EXHIBITOR^  SHOULD  BlTwiTHOUT  IT. 

PRICES— Tins,  Is,  6d. ;  7  lbs.,  3s.;  \  cwt.,  13s.  6d. ;  cwt.,  25s. 

BAM  BOO  CAN  ES, 

BEST  QUALITY  SELECTED— MOST  LASTING. 

4  ft.,  4/6;  5  ft.,  7/6  ;  6  ft.,  8/6;  7  ft.,  9/6;  8  ft.,  HR  per  100. 

First  importation  from  JAPAN.  Very  choice  White,  extra  thickness,  7  ft. 


INSECTICIDE 

“THANATOS” 

(POWDER,) 

Thanatos  is  death  to  Green  Fly,  Mealy 
Bug,  American  Blight,  Thrip,  Red 
Spider,  and  other  Greenhouse  Pests. 

Tins,  4d.,  Is. ;  7 lbs.,  7s. ;  14  lbs,  14s. 


BEST  QUALITY 

TOBACCO  PAPER. 

SELECTED  PIECES,  Is.  3d.  per  lb. 

Unselected  and  Bag,  Is.  per  lb. 
Old  seasoned  Tobacco  Rope,  re¬ 
dipped  in  Tobacco  juice,  9d.  per  lb. 


Fresh  Cuttings  of  our  Splendid 

YELLOW  FIBROUS  LOAM  (SURREY). 


SELECTED  TURVES  (PEAT) 


For  Hard  Wood 
and  Stove  Plants, 
8s.  cask. 


For  Fern  and  General  use,  from  4s.  cask. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  IN  TRUCK  LOADS  DELIVERED  CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  ANY  STATION  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 


imp-  SPECIAL  MANURE 

For  LAWN  TENNIS  k  CRICKET  GROUNDS. 

From  Mr.  PERKINS,— The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  SMITH, M.P. 

— June  2nd,  1889. 

“Your  Special  Lawn  Manure  has  proved  quite  a  suc¬ 
cess.  It  has  killed  all  the  Moss  and  stimulated  the 
Grass  and  Clover  most  wonderfully.  1  shall  use 
it  again  next  October.”  ... .  _  _ 

WOOD  &  SON’S 


\  cwt,  8s.  6d. 

cwt,  15s 


The  WEED  DESTROYER  on  Lawns, 
such  as  Dandelions,  Daisies,  Plantains,  &c. 

28  lbs.,  8s. ;  56  lbs.,  15s.  6d. ;  cwt.,  30s. 


THE  EXHIBITOR’S 

POTATO  MANURE  “SUCCESS.” 

Specially  prepared  for  EXHIBITORS. 

TESTIMONIALS  PROM  PRIZE  GROWERS. 

From  WM.  KERR,  Dargavel,  Dumfries. 

“  Dear  Sir, — The  Potato  Manure  (4  Tons)  I  had  of  yon  last  Spring  has  done  very  well 
indeed  to  me.  I  have  a  grand  crop  of  Potatos,  the  best  I  have  had  for  many  years,  and  X 
attribute  this  in  no  small  degree  to  your  Manure.  I  shall  use  it  again  next  season." 

From  C.  FIDLER,  Friar  Street,  Reading. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  send  a  good  account  of  the  Sfanure  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you.  From  the  trials  I  have  made  it  has  proved  to  be  highly  satisfactory." 

From  Mr.  E.  CHOPPING,  Sittingbourne. 

“  Dear  Sirs, — Having  used  your  Potato  Manure  (Success)  this  season,  I  am  much  pleased 
with  it,  notwithstanding  the  dry  season  we  have  had.  I  have  grown  some  heavy  crops  of 
Potatoes  with  it,  several  kinds  averaging  5  bushels  per  rod. 

“  Yours  truly,  (Signed)  E.  CHOPPING." 

From  SAMUEL  BARKWAY,— H.  POPE,  Esq.,  King’s  Lynn.—  Aug.  17,  1889. 

“  The  Potato  Manure  I  had  of  you  was  a  grand  success.  I  took  three  times  the  weight 
from  those  thau  I  did  others  grown  side  by  side." 

Prices :  14  lbs.,  3s.  6d. ;  \  cwt.,  9s.  6d. ;  cwt.,  17s.  6d. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  IN  THE  I  C  CD|||T|FR 

PRODUCTION  OF  FRUITi  Li  la  I  IIU  I  I  I  till  flavour.  The  only  Fertiliser  sold  under  Dr.  Voelcker  §  Sons 

guaranteed  Analysis,  showing  100  parts  containing  in  -a  highly  concentrated  form  cdl  the  essential  elements  of  PLANT  FOOD  in  the  proportions 
'necessary  for  GRAPE  LIFE,  feeding  the  Vine  in  its  various  stages  of  growth,  graduating  in  its  action,  with  permanent  and  lasting  effects.  LE 
FRUITIER  is  the  most  successful  NURRITURE  for  Grapes,  Reaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Strawberries,  aud  other  Fruits.  See 
Testimonials  from  the  leading  Gardeners  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Tills f  Is.  3d.  •  7  ll)S.}  2s.  (id.  ;  J  CWt.,  10s.  ;  Civt.,  10s. 

s  ILV  EL  fT  ME  DA  Lan<r2cnc  E  RT  IFICATE  S  of  M  E  R  IT  awarded~to~W.  WOOD  &  SON. 


W  WOOD  &  SON,  F.R.H.S.,  Established  1850,  Contractors  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N.  _ 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C,  April  5, 1S90- 
Agents :  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester— Mr.  John  Heywoo  . 
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QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

kA  to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

T  AIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

-LJ  for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  MeCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley — per  pkt.,  Is.,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application. — R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

tf  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

rnRUE  OLD  PINK  CLOVE  CARNATION, 

_L  scarce,  deliciously  scented,  hardy  as  the  common  Pink, 

3,  Is.  3d.  ;  6,  2s.  3d.,  free  carriage — J.  CORNHILL,  Byfleet, 
Weybridge,  Surrey. 

T  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

fJ  •  toHer  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

"DEGONIAS  !  BEGONIAS  ! ! — A  Choice  Lot 

-L)  of  large  TUBERS,  all  double  flowering,  from  the  best 
Gold  Medal  Strain  in  England.  Choice  mixed  colours  at  30s. 
per  100  ;  20s.  per  50  ;  6s.  3d.  per  dozen.  Post  Free. — JOHN 
FARMER,  Hinton  Court,  Hereford. 

QUTTON’S  LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS 

k_A  for  making  new  or  improving  old  Garden  Lawns,  Tennis 
Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  Cricket  Grounds,  &c.  A  far  better 
and  more  enduring  sward  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  these  seeds 
than  from  turves.  G.  T.  Todd,  Esq.,  Craiglarach,  says  : — “  Two 
Tennis  Courts  sown  with  your  Grass  Seeds  are  the  best  in  the 
neighbourhood.”  Price  of  Sutton’s  Grass  Seeds  for  Lawns,  &c., 
3*.  Gd.  per  gallon,  25.s.  per  bushel. — Sutton’s  Seeds  Genuine  only 
direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS.  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen, 
READING. 

rpHE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

-L  Heating  Engineers  to-H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

T)ANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

"TT'NTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform”  Col- 

J — 4  lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.— ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  one  of  the 

rriHOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

JL  PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

VA  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Bold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Ca/ters’  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t )  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

Q  C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor  PLANTS 

kA  •  —Quick,  lasting,  economical.-  Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E. 

A  LPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

.A  JL  —Catalogue,  illustrated,  with  descriptive  and  cultural 
notes,  72  pages,  9 d.  each.  100  Saxifrages,  100  sorts,  25 s.  100 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  25s.— STANSFIELD  BROS., 
Southport. 

TTOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

-* — World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  varieties,  Is.  and  2s.  Gd. 
per  packet.— HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

"DARR’S  BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  DAFFO- 

_I_A  DILS.— Cut  Specimen  Flowers,  correctly  named,  now 
ready,  at  following  prices,  post  free  : — One  flower  each  of  12 
hinds,  2s.  6<f.  ;  of  IS  hinds,  3s.  6 d.  ;  of  30  hinds,  6s.  6 d. ;  of  50 
kinds,  12s.  6 d.  Three  flowers  each  of  the  foregoing,  6s  ,  8s.  6 d., 

17 s.  6 d.,  and  25s.  respectively. — BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

T  ILIUM  AURATUM  in  grand  condition. 

_l—4  Splendid  bulbs,  9  ins.  round,  4s.  dozen ;  larger,  6s.  dozen  ; 
extra  large,  11  to  12  ins.  round,  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen.  Also  many 
other  sorts.  Orders  of  3s.  and  upwards  carriage  paid. — 

E.  ROBINSON,  Farringdon  Market,  London,  E.C.,  and  Hornsey 
Rise,  N. 

QMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

O  BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

Ferns  1  Ferns  1 !  Ferns  !  ! I 
rTlRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

JL  at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris,  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomium,  &c.,  &c. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100, 
or  50 s.  per  1,000. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

TjMJCHSIAS!  FUCHSIAS  !!  — Colonel 

-L  Dominion,  Warrior,  Duke  of  Albany,  Snowcloud,  Phe¬ 
nomenal,  Thomas  King,  Monument,  Gustave  Dore,  Lizzie  Vidler, 
Lucy  Finnis,  Elegance,  Fireworks,  LaineDais,  ChamDion  of  the 
World,  Harriet  Lye.  Will  send  12  strong  plants  chosen,  from 
above  for  2s.  64.  ;  24,  4s.  6 d.  ;  36  varieties,  6s.,  free.— G.  WIGLEY. 
Salter  Gate,  Chesterfield. 

"VAT"  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

V  V  .  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

TTEATING  APPARATUS.  — Write  for 

J1 — I_  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  page  512.,' 

Wanted. 

f  ARGE  PALMS,  DRACiENAS, 

J— 4  CROTONS,  ASPIDISTRAS,  AZALEAS,  ASPARAGUS 
TENUISSIMUS,  and  A.  PLUMOSUS  NANUS,  for  cash  or 
exchange.  Small  stuff  for  growing.— Apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Peacock  Nurseries,  Great  Church  Lane,  Hammersmith,  W 

"DOSES  !  ROSES!!  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

JL\j  and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now.— JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

T)URE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre- 

JL  pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  It  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

TAAHLIAS  A  SPECIALITY.— My  First 

JL/  Prize  Crystal  Palace  Collection,  choicest  in  Europe,  and 
includes  only  the  very  best  in  Show,  Fancy,  Pompon,  Cactus, 
and  Single  varieties,  price  from  5s.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid. 
Catalogue  on  application.— HUMPHRIES,  Nurseryman.  Chip¬ 
penham. 

TWINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  -Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5». ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

TAEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

JU>  Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 5.,  5s.  Gd. ,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-ewt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

"DOSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6<i.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

JLV  50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

TWO  NEW  and  RARE  HARDY  PEREN- 

A-  NIAL  PLANTS.  —  Golden  Quilled  Double  Perennial 
Sunflower,  “  Soleil  d'Or,”  rare,  splendid  plant  for  autumn  bloom¬ 
ing,  florets  distinctly  quilled  to  the  centre,  each,  Is.  ;  doz.  10s. 
Harpalium  rigidum  semi-plenum,  long  narrow  golden  florets, 
incurved  when  fully  expanded,  semi-double,  strong  plants, 
each,  6 d.  ;  doz  ,  5s.— BLAIR,  Florist,  73,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 

Abridged  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  gratis  and  post  free. 

"DOOEING  FELT!  ROOFING  FELT  !  !— 

JLL  Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  10d.  per  roll  ;  No.  2,  6s.  6 d.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

IX/TESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  Nur- 

-LV_L  serymen,  Sidcup,  and  2S5,  286,  287,  28S,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “ COMMISSION,  SIDCUP." 

/~J  ARDEN  MANURE,  specially  prepared, 

VJT  8s.  6 d.  cwt.  FRUIT  TREE  MANURE,  9s.  cwt.  LAWN 
MANURE,  13s.  cwt. — HY.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Chemical 
Manure  Manufacturers,  YORK. 

"DARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

J— a  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion.— Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6 d.,  21s.,  31s.  6 d.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d., 

5s.  6 d.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fnlgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c.,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application.— 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

VA  WEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

V/  collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 

Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  Gd.  pkt ;  Tubers,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  Gd.  doz. 
Owen’s  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S.,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  Gd.,  and  2s.  Gd.  pkt.  List  free.— 

R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS -NOVELTIES  for 

VO  1890. — Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  last 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence, 
Drome,  France. 

"PATENT  FUMIGATORS,  3s.  6 d.  PRO- 

I  PAGATORS,  from  20s.  FRAME  HEATERS,  from  21s. 

HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  from  20s.  Catalogues  free. — 
CHAS.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  Co.,  Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

TPLOWER  SHOWS,  FETES,  ENTER- 

-  A  TAINMENTS,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c. -For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton.  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

VA  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  ”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

/ARCHIL)  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

V— Y  VINERIES,  &c. — MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1SS3  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address— Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “  Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 

/A  ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  bylead- 

vA  ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider/ Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

T  AWN  MOWERS.— The  “EXCELSIOR” 

-1—4  (Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL”  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  be  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
lree  from  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL 

M  fg.  Co.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 

T  AINGS’  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—  Two 

"ilbr  MEDAES  and  SIX  FIRST  PRIZES  awarded  in 

xt  l*.-  lhe!r  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  all  the  best 
JNoveltics,  should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flower- 
mg  Plants.  Early  orders  solicited  to  secure  good  plants. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Chrysanthemum  Specialists, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

/A  ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

vA  on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

rpHE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

A_  SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE. — A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
S.TRAND,  W.C. 

TARIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

_LA  The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

A  large  quantity  of  various  LILIES  FROM  JAPAN,  comprising 
L.  virginale,  L  melpomene,  L.  rubrum  cruenta,  L.  album 
Krcetzeri,  L.  cordifolium,  1,000  L.  Krameri,  L.  Humbnldti,  L! 
Batemannise,  and  L.  Leichtlini ;  American  Pearl  Tuberoses, 
Gladioli,  Begonias,  and  Vallotas  ;  some  fine  bulbs  of  Lilium 
auratum,  200  Azalea  mollis,  Rhododendrons,  25  large  Palms, 
various,  Azalea  indica,  Palms,  and  other  plants  from  Belgium  ; 
190,000  PALM  SEEDS,  comprising  Phrenix  rupicola,  Cocos 
glaziova,  C.  Weddelliana,  and  Geonoma  gracilis;  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Hardy  Perennials,  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.  Also  a 
quantity  of  Fancy  Pottery,  Vases,  and  several  lengths  of 
India  Rubber  Hose. 


SPECIALITIES “SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANKEYS'  ROSE  POTS:” 

“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS!” 
“  SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ”  “  SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  !  ’* 


Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  April  16th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 


Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  : — “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  ; — “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘  Garden  Pots.’ 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  vie  like  them,  better  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ; — “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 


Established  and  Imported  Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
&  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  April  ISth, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  a  large  quantity  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  many  in  flower  and  bud  ;  a  very 
fine  lot  of  imported  DENDROBIUMS,  including  D.  Wardianum, 
D.  crassinode,  D.  Brymerianum,  D.  Devonianum,  and  D.  thyrsi- 
florum ;  and  a  good  lot  of  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

FOR  SALE,  with  Immediate  Possession,  a 

First-class  going  Concern,  in  perfect  working  order,  within 
40  miles  of  London,  with  good  Connection  in  Covent  Garden  and 
in  the  Provinces.  Satisfactory  reason  for  disposal.  There  is  a 
RESIDENCE  and  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  of  about  1  Acre, 
covered  with  fourteen  Forcing  Houses,  all  in  proper  going  order. 
The  Business  is  old  and  well  established,  and  is  noted  for  its 
Flowers  and  Plants,  as  well  as  Fruits,  especially  Peaches. 
Price  for  Goodwill,  £250.  Stock,  &c.,  at  valuation.  Rent,  £80. 
Lease  can  be  arranged;  or  the  whole  will  be  Sold,  including 
Stock,  for  £2,500. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  OSCAR  BERRY,  Esq,, 
Chartered  Accountant,  Monument  Yard,  E.C. 


GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  third  election  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  benefit  of  this  Fund,  consisting  of  an 
allowance  of  5s.  per  week  (subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in 
Rule  XIII.),  will  take  place  on  Friday,  July  18th  next,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C. 

All  applications  must  be  made  on  a  proper  printed  form, 
copies  of  which  may  be  had  gratis  of  the  hon.  secretary,  or  any 
of  the  local  secretaries.  Such  form  must  be  correctly  filled  up, 
duly  signed,  and  returned  to  this  office  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
April  23rd.  A.  F.  BARRON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick. 


Now  Re^dy.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889, 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 


Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS — Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  unrivalled  Collection. 


44  AGRICTJ I< TURK,” 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 

Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 

PRICE  It l.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  id. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES, MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  t  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Trice 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mata 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


H.  G.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRDRY  LAKE,  S.C. 


TheTUBEROUS  begonia, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


WILD  SMITH  MEMORIAL  FUND. 


SECOND  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

George  Palmer,  Esq.,  J.P. 

...  5 

5 

0 

Sir  Henry  and  Lady  St.  John  Mildmay 

...  5 

5 

0 

Lady  Codrington  . 

...  2 

10 

0 

W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.  .. 

...  2 

2 

0 

Rev.  G.  J.  Thomas . 

...  2 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Marsland  . 

...  1 

1 

0 

A.  E.  Phillips,  Esq.  ...  . 

...  1 

1 

0 

James  Bishop,  Esq.  . 

...  1 

1 

0 

S.  B.  Stevens,  Esq . 

...  1 

1 

0 

Miss  D.  Tate . 

...  1 

1 

0 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  . 

...  1 

1 

0 

Martin  Hope  Sutton,  Esq.  . 

...  1 

1 

0 

Alfred  Sutton,  Esq.,  J.P . 

...  1 

1 

0 

Messrs.  Cowslade  (Reading  Mercury)  ... 

...  1 

1 

0 

,,  Rivers  &  Slaughter  (Reading  Observer)  1 

1 

0 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bailey  . 

...  1 

0 

0 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lees  . 

...  1 

0 

0 

,,  E.  Molyneux . 

...  1 

0 

0 

,,  T.  D.  Myles  . 

...  1 

0 

0 

,,  J.  Hudson  . 

...  1 

0 

0 

,,  E.  Butler  . 

...  0 

10 

6 

,,  W.  Cook  . 

...  0 

10 

6 

,,  W.  Gilbert  . 

...  0  10 

6 

R.  D.  Catchpool,  Esq . 

...  0  10 

0 

Mr.  G.  Bunyard  . 

...  0 

10 

0 

,,  A.  F.  Barron . 

...  0  10 

0 

,,  J.  R.  Petch  . 

...  0 

10 

0 

,,  G.  Trinder  . 

...  0 

10 

0 

,,  A.  H.  Thorne  ..  ..  . 

...  0 

10 

0 

,,  A.  M.  WTade  . 

...  0 

10 

0 

,,  J.  Willard  . 

...  0 

10 

0 

,,  C.  S.  Fuidge  . 

...  0 

10 

6 

,,  G.  Stanton  . 

...  1 

0 

0 

,,  W.  Lees . 

...  0 

10 

6 

,,  R.  Fenn . 

...  0  10 

0 

>,  J-  Tegg . 

...  0 

10 

0 

,,  W.  Badcock  . 

...  0 

10 

0 

,,  J.  P.  Jones  . 

...  0  10 

0 

Amounts  under  10s.  . 

...  6 

7 

0 

Total  . 

..  £48 

6 

6 

Amount  previously  acknowledged 

...  43 

3 

0 

Total  . 

...£91 

9 

6 

Further  Subscriptions  are  earnestly  solicited. 


1  1 

Complete  Satisfactien  Guaranteed 

To  all  using  preparations  bearing  our  Trade  Mark  in 
accordance  with  our  directions.  Refuse  Imitations. 

THE  SWIFT  &  SURE"  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,  1/6  &  3/6;  gall. ,10/6;  4  galls.,  30/  j 

“PERFECT"  WEED  KILLER.— Gallon,  2/;/  l 

5  gal.,  1/9,  10  gal.,  1/6, 40  gal.,  1/4  p.  gal.  Wd  /  ,  _} 

“PERFECT"  WORM  DESTROYER.— 

Bottles,  1/6&3/6;  gal., 7/6; 5 gal., 5/p. gal. 

“PERFECT”  MILDEW  DESTROYER- 

Bottles,  1/ &  2/;  gal.,  8/;  5  gal.,  5/  p.  gal.  without  which 

“PERFECT"  HORTICULTURAL  SUMMER  SHADItyfoe 

Tins— 1  lb.,  1/;  2  lbs.,  2/;  6  lbs.,  5/. 

Are  absolutely  Unsurpassed  for  CheapnSSS 
and  Efficiency  Combined. 

Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens ,  dc. 
Single  bottles  post  free  at  published  prices  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 

Sole  Manufacturers  :  The 

Horticultural  &.  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Works-97,  MILTON  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents:  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 
103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE.  —  He  originally  had  <ur  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1SS7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 
GLASGOW. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

I 


EVUE  de  rHORTICULTURE  BELGE 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninek,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pfnaert.  Ghent. 

A  Practical  Farmers’  Journal 


north7  British 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer  s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England"  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  he  Let ;  \  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  '  Agricultural  Seeds  ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  I  chinery,  and  Engines. 
OFFICES: 

377,  High  Street,  Edinbnrgh, 

II,  Liidgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  EE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FDLHAM,  LONDON,  S.W 

“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success." 

HUGHES’  ..’SaSSS, 

r  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Dog  and  Bird  Fanciers  should  all  use  it. 
Housewives  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant, 
Bleacher  and  Cleanser  when  washing  Under  Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  &  is.  6 i.\ 
h  gal.  7s.  6 d.,  1  gal.  12s.  6d.,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE,  its 
application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Manufacturer,  addressed  to 

E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES, 

VICTORIA^ST-REET,  MANCHESTER. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants 
and  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK  Rolker  &  Sons.  [599c 


—  0@NT1’K'TS  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
I.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings — Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias — Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation— The  best  form  of  Begonia  House— Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 
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STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair 
6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c. 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 

4  Honeysuckles,  scarlet  Trumpet,  evergreen  Dutch,  and 

variegated,  all  distinct  .  . 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  . 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ... 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6 d.)  . 

-  6  Heliotropes  . 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  . 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis . 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  . 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  . 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) . 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ... 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  . 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds  . 

3  Dracaenas,  about  1  foot  high  . 

3  Grevillea  robusta,  from  pots  . 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 

3  Adiantum  Victoria  (New  Maidenhair) . 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps . 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 

6  Anemone  japoniea  alba,  white  . 

C  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes, 

Weigela,  &c.  . 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 

6  Double  Carnations  . 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  . 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6 d.) . 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  .  ' . 

3  Philadelphus  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  . 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  . 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c.  . 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c.  . 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Dew  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  104.) . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants . 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  . 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.) 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.) 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  . 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  ...  . 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  . 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  .. 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring  . 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geums  . 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  . 

25  Irish  Ivies,  3  feet,  very  strong  . 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  best  . 

6  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant) . 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza . 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 

3  Escallonia  macrantha  . 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours . 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars.,  variegated . 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  . 

6  Perennial  Sunflowers . 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

fin  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH.,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON, 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s. ;  50,  15 s. ;  carriage  free.— 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

CLIMBING  FERN,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s. 

6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  i  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

PERENNIAL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 
like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9 d.  .Double  scarlet  Geums,  6  for  Is.  6 d.  All  carriage  free. — 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  bf  White  Flowers,  carriage 

paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  6 d.  and  5s. 
each.  Despatched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6 d.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 
4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  1  Grevillea,  1  Ficus,  1  Cyclamen,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia 
Sieboldi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abutilon.  The  20  plants,  2s,  6 d., 
post  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon, _ 

NAMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS.  —  Purity,  The  Bride, 

Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &e. — 
G,  2s.  64  ;  4s.  64.  dozen,  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

A  FEW  HUNDRED  strong  Chrysanthemum  stools  to  offer 

from  pots,  best  named  varieties,  each  will  produce  20  to  30 
blooms  this  autumn,  6  for  Ss.  64;  12,  5s.;  50,  ISs. — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

HE  BEST  FORGET-ME-NOTS.— Myosotis  semperflorens, 
always  in  flower,  6,  Is.  64.  ;  2s.  64.  doz.  Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora,  12,  Is.  64.  New  Blue  Perfection,  6  for  2s. ;  3s.  64.  doz. 
carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon,  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
AMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS  —  Purity,  The  Bride, 
Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &c. — 
6,  2s.  64  ;  4s.  64.  doz.,  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 


FOWLER'S  LAWN  SAND. 

For  destroying  Daisies,  Dandelions,  Plantains,  Ribbed  Grass, 
Thistles,  and  otlieiyweeds  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  Bowling 
Greens,  Parks,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  fertiliser,  and 
improving  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass.  Price,  in  Tins, 
Is.,  2s.  64.  and  5s.  ;  Kegs,  8s.  64,  16s.  and  30s. 

ELLIOTT’S  ORIGINAL 
“SUMMER  CLOUD’’  SHADING. 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Skrliglits,  and  all  glass  struc¬ 
tures  that  require  shading  material.  In  Packets,  Is.  each. 

FOWLER’S  MEALY  BUG  DESTROYER 

For  the  special  eradication  of  this  most  troublesome  of  stove- 
house  plant  pests.  It  is  easily  applied  either  with  a  small  brush 
or  vaporizer,  is  instant  destruction  to-both  insect  and  ova,  and 
does  not  stain  or  injure  the  foliage.  In  Bottles,  Is  ,  2s.  64.,  5s., 
and  10s. ;  half  gallon,  21s, ;  one  gallon,  42s.  each. 

EWING’S  IVIILDEW  COMPOSITION. 

In  Bottles,  1  s.  64.  and  3s.  each  ;  per  gallon,  1 2s. 

T0BA0G0  JUICE. 

EXTRA  STRONG.  Specially  prepared  for  evaporating. 
10s.  64.  per  gallon. 

Fowler’S  GARDENERS’  INSECTICIDE 

For  destroying  and  preventing  all  the  various  Insects,  Blights, 
and  Mildews  infesting  plants  and  trees.  It  is  easily  applied 
either  by  dipping,  syringing,  sponging,  or  as  a  winter  dressing ; 
does  not  require  cleansing  off  with  water ;  will  not  stain  or 
injure  any  more  than  plain  water  the  most  delicate  flower,  fruit, 
foliage  or  root ;  gives  the  foliage  a  bright-,  clean,  healthy 
appearance,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant-  In  Jars, 
Is.  64.,  3s.,  5s.  64.,  and  10s.  each;  and  in  Kegs,  2S  lbs.,  21s.; 
56  lbs.,  42s. ;  112  lbs.,  84s,  each. 

POOLEY  S  WORM  DESTROYER. 

For  eradicating  every  kind  of  worm  from  the  roots  of  large 
specimen  plants,  pots,  lawns,  &c.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
applied,  and  will  not  harm  the  most  delicate  plant.  In  Bottles, 
Is.,  Is.  64.,  7s.,  and  12s.  64.  each. 


Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Co. 

{LIMITED), 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

JL  O  W  O  M  . 


Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. —Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  1711113111  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


“PIC  RENA,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1887. 

“Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  lvithal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  <&  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6c?.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3 s.  dd.j  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon.. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS— 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London, 


SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON 

Florist  and  Seedsman, 

Prospect  House,  Belper,  Derbyshire, 

BEGS  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  paper  that  he  is 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  following  plants, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  very  finest  strains  that  money  can 
buy.  They  have  all  been  grown  on  the  Derbyshire  hills, 
and  are  hardy  and  strong.  G’arriage  free.  Cash  with 
order.  Descriptive  List,  id.  ;  free  to  customers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (Special  Culture). 

— Not  a  collection  of  old-fashioned  sorts,  but  the  cream 
only  of  the  best  English,  French,  American,  and 
Japanese  raisers,  including  the  very  latest  novelties. 
Good  well-rooted  plants,  12  for  2s.,  25  for  3s.  6d. 
Warranted  true  to  name.  12  varieties,  all  new,  of 
1888  and  1889  for  4s. 

PANSIES  (a  Great  Specialty).— Five  Silver 
Cups  and  other  prizes.  The  cream  only  of  the  most 
noted  raisers,  the  latest  new  sorts,  and  the  winners  at 
all  the  great  shows.  Good  plants,  correctly  named, 
show  or  fancy,  12  for  3s.,  25  for  5s.  6c?.,  free.  Also 
seed,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet. 

PHLOX  (Special  Culture). — The  cream  only 
from  Downie,  Laird  &  Sons,  Kelway,  Ware,  and  other 
first-class  growers.  6  fine  varieties  for  2s.  ;  12  for  3s., 
true  to  name.  Strong  stools,  to  bloom  well. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
— Strong  layers,  to  bloom  well  ;  finest  named  varieties. 
12  distinct  colours  for  4s.  ;  25  for  7s.  6c?.  ;  also  seed, 
Is.  and  2s.  6 d.  per  packet. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS.— Grand  new  colours 
and  new  forms  ;  double  and  single,  Telescopes,  Cup  and 
Saucer,  and  other  varieties.  12  plants,  to  bloom  well, 
Is.  6c?.  ;  25,  2s.  6c?.  ;  also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

The  beautiful  pure  white  and  pink  MALVA 
MOSCHATA. — One  of  the  best  hardy  border  plants 
in  cultivation.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12  for 
Is.  6c?.  ;  25  for  2s.  6c?.  Also  seed,  6c?.  &  Is.  per  packet. 

HOLLYHOCKS,  warranted  all  fine  double 
flowers.  Chater’s  select  strain.  Strong  one-year  old 
plants  to  bloom  well,  12  varieties,  3s.  ;  6  varieties,  2s. 

POLYANTHUS  and  PRIMROSE  (Hy¬ 
brids). — Splendid  mixed  colours,  finest  strain  grown. 
12  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  25,  2s.  dd.  ;  100,  9s.,  all  good  blooming 
plants.  Also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

HYAOINTHUS  OANDICANS.  — A  really 
fine  and  stately,  hardy,  wliite-flowered  border  plant. 
6  flowering  bulbs  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  12  for  2s.  6c?. 

DELPHINIUMS. — In  all  the  colours  found  in 
this  deservedly  popular  class  of  border  plants.  Strong 
plants  to  bloom  well,  6  for  Is.  6c?.,  12  for  2s.  6c?.,  free. 
Also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

FOXGLOVES.  —  Gloxinia-flowered.  Dean’s 
grand  new  large  spotted  and  pure  white  varieties.  12 
for  Is.  6c?.  ;  25,  2s.  6c?.  ;  also  seed,  6d.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

Sweetly  scented  pure  snow-white  PINK.S,  quite 
hardy.  12  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  24  for  2s.  6c?. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
— Strong  one-year-old  plants,  from  finest  varieties 
only,  including  many  new  sorts.  12  beautiful  varieties 
for  2s.  6c?.  ;  6  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  100,  15s. 

FANCY  PANSIES,  unnamed,  12  for  Is.  9c?.  ;  25 
for  -3s.  ;  100  for  10s.,  all  different  and  first-class  sorts. 

The  new  DOUBLE  SCARLET  GEUM.— 
Hardy  free  bloomer.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12 
for  Is.  6c?.  ;  25  for  2s.  6c?.  ;  also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

AURICULA  (ALPINES).— A  splendid  col¬ 
lection.  Strong  plants,  to  bloom  well,  most  beautiful 
colours  and  sweetly  scented,  12  for  3s.  ;  25  for  5s.  6c?.  ; 
seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

Also  AURICULA,  the  real  old  Irish  Dusty 
Miller,  sweetly  scented.  3  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  6  for  2s.  6c?. 

Three  white  gems  —  CAMPANULA  PER- 
SICIFOLIA. — Single  White,  Double  White,  and 
Coronata,  all  quite  hardy,  and  unrivalled  for  cut  flowers. 
3  of  each  for  2s. 

Three  white  hardy  beauties — GNAPHALIUM 
LANATUM,  everlasting,  last  for  years  after  being 
cut ;  IBERIS  CORIFOLIA,  evergreen  and  pure 
white  flowers  ;  AQUILEGIA  ALBA,  the  largest 
pure  white.  1  each  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  2  each,  2s.  6c?. 

TOMATOES.  —The  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 
See  Chiswick  great  Tomato  trial.  Is.  6c?.  per  doz. 

Two  gems,  PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES  and 
PRIMULA  GASHMERIANA.  —  Gardening 
papers  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  beautiful 
plants  for  the  rockery,  borders,  or  greenhouse  than 
these.  2  each,  Is.  6c?.  ;  4  each,  2s.  6c?.  Also  PRI¬ 
MULA  SIEBOLDI  AMCENA,  THE  QUEEN 
OF  PRIMULAS,  and  GEGGIE’S  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  PRIZE.  3  distinct  varieties  (named) 
for  2s. 

12  hardy  perennial  BORDER  PLANTS  (named) 
distinct  and  useful  for  decoration  and  cutting  purposes,  2s. 

12  varieties  of  showy,  free-flowering,  and  other 
WINDOW  PLANTS  (named),  for  2s. 

New  STRAWBERRY,  NOBLE  (Laxton’s). 
— This  is  without  doubt  the  earliest,  handsomest, 
largest,  and  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation.  12  fruiting 
plants  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  25  for  2s.  6c?.  ;  100  for  7s.  6c?. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. — Selected  crowns 
for  fruiting  this  year— British  Queen,  Pauline  Sabreur, 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  King  of 
the  Earlies,  Sir  Harry,  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  The 
Captain,  and  other  new  and  extra  sorts.  3s.  per  100. 

S .  SHEPPERSON ,  Florist ,  BELPER. 
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SONS  , 


LAING’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to. 

tj  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6 d. ;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
Jot  per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  ISs. , 
jrr,  and  21s.  per  doz ;  Bedding,  choicest.  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz. ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  Mixed, 
18s.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FORESTjtlLL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

KELWAY’S 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Paris,  1889)  SPECI- 

ALITIES. — Gladioli,  Paeonies,  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  &c.  Catalogues  are  now  rfady,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 
Specialities  for  1890,  and  everything  needful  for  the  Garden. 

LAN  C  PORT,  S  O  M  E  RS ET. 

GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE. 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 
book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
- — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price ,  5s.; 
post  free ,  5s.  3d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 

descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free.  Is.  Id.  _ 

“NOW  IS'tHE  TIME  TO  HANf  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
GentlemeD,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 


THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WAND  S  W  0  RTH  COMMON. 

Gff  1111*1 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  A  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EI6Ha4fB  ETOBSBSIES, 
_  LONDON,  N. 

FOR  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT 

rnilg  T  N  othing  so  profitable  and  easy  to  grow. 
rnUili  74  Acres  in  Stock. 

See  Catalogue  for  simple  Instructions  and  kinds  of 
Trees  to  suit  all  soils. 

20  Acres. 

Bushes,  8s.  per  doz.  ;  60s.  per  100. 
ggjg”  Packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen. 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.— 91  Acres.  4  Acres  of 
Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (80,000),  12s.,  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 

SEEDS  &  BULBS.  N S“,.’,S0W,r 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  FREE. 


RDSES. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  Go. 

WORCESTER. 


PRICE,  6  D. 


OUR  HARDY  FRUITS 

A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Cultivation. 

For  LANDOWNERS,  TENANT  FARMERS.  COTTAGERS, 
and  ALLOTMENT  HOLDERS. 


By  BRIAN  WYNNE,  E.B.JT.S. 

“  Should  have  a  good  effect  in  extending  the  fruit  areas  of  the 
country.”— Times. 

“  Cannot  fail  to  he  of  much  advantage  to  growers.” — Farmer. 

“  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  amateur  fruit  grower  in  the 
country.” — Farm. 

“  The  contents  have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  evidently 
out  of  genuine  experience.” — Field. 

A  liberal  allowance  on  orders  for  distribution, 
for  which  the  book  is  eminently  suitable. 


EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

GOVERNMENT  AND  GENERAL  PUBLISHERS, 

EAST  HARDING  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Florist  Flowers  a  Speciality. 

Splendid  collection  of  all  kinds,  including  my  famed 
varieties  of  Pansies  and  Violas. 

Quality  rather  than  Quantity  Grown. 

MODERATE  PRICES,  ALSO 

RELIABLE  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

JOHN  DOWNIE, 

(Of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  8c  Laird) 

144,  PRINCES  ST,  EDINBURGH^ 

YIOLAS.  VIOLAS. 

Skylark,  white,  edged  blue,  Is.  3d.  per  doz.  ;  The  Dove,  dove 
colour,  per  doz.,  Is.  3d.  ;  Hardwick  Yellow,  Sovereign,  Jafrana, 
Admiration,  Pilrig  Park,  Blue  King,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Mauve  Queen,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Peach  Blossom,  &c.,  1 2  in 
12  varieties,  Is.  3d.  ;  100  in  14  varieties,  8s.  6d.  Carriage  paid  to 
any  address. 

STARKIE  BALDWIN, 

WOODBINE  NURSERY,  BURNLEY. 

WE  LEAD,  OTHERS  TRY  TO  FOLLOW. 

—BLACKBIRDS,  THRUSHES,  LARKS,  SPARROWS 
and  birds  of  all  kinds  taken  alive  and  uninjured  by  means  of  the 
“CANADIAN  HUT”  TRAP  (not  a  spring  net).  No  decoy 
required,  as  its  appearance  excites  the  curiosity  of  birds,  and 
the  shyest  of  them  enter  it  fearlessly.  Self-acting,  needs  no 
watching,  and  can  be  set  for  either  large  or  small  game.  No 
humbug.  Genuine  article.  Warranted  to  take  birds  by  the 
dozen.  Order  early.  Selling  by  hundreds,  nothing  like  them 
ever  offered  before.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Farm,  Field,  and 
Fireside  says:— “No  other  Trap  so  effective.”  Price,  2s.  6d., 
carriage  paid. — COLVILLE  &  Co.,  Black  Heath,  near  Dudley. 
No  connection  with  any  other  firm. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Perns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  h  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  ' 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 

FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS'  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers.  It,  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  ol  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists'  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  a’l  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN,  ’ 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


CARTERS' 

inyiota 

LAIN  GRASS 

FORMS  BEAUTIFUL 

VELVET  LAWS 


IN 


S  TO  12  WEEKS. 

Vide  Carters’  Pamphlet  upon  the  Management  of 
Lawns  and  Lawn  Tennis  Grounds,  post-free. 


PRICES,  CARRIAGE  FREE, 

Per  lb.  Per  bush.  Per  pkt. 

1/3  25/-  j  , 

1/-  20/-  . ..  H 


For  newly-formed  Lawns 
For  Tennis  Grounds  .. 
For  repairing  old  Lawns 


1/3  25 n  1/6  *  2/6 


P.OYAL  SEEDSMEN  BY  SEALED  WARRANTS, 

m  &  238,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON 
GREENHOUSE  FAR  THE  MILLION. 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

WOOD  CREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  DtJBI,I£C  an.d  EDIKBUEQH, 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 

Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 

For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  "Works  at 

UPPER  TOOTING, 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

SUBBEY  TI3IBEB  YABB 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). . 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


NOTE  THIS— PANSIES. 

rp HE  largest  and  most  select  Collection  of 

_l_  SCOTCH  PANSIES  ever  brought  together.  I  will  send 
for  10s.  1  doz.  First  Class  Competition  var  ,  including  the  famous 
new  var.,  “Lord  H -milton."  It  obtained  the  highest  certi¬ 
ficate  at  the  Scotch  Pansy  Society  in  June  last,  as  also  at  12 
other  societies.  Other  very  fine  varieties  for  exhibition  or 
decoration,  2s.  6 d„  4s.,  6s.,  and  Ss.  per  doz.  Violas  in  12  tine 
varieties  for  Is.  6 d.  My  “Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Pansy”  (every  grower  should  have  it),  7  d  ;  cloth,  Is.  Id.,  post 
free.  Seed  (show  and  fancy),  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  Pansy 
and  Seed  List  on  application. 

ALEX.  LISTER,  Pansy  Specialist,  Rothesay,  N.B. 

CHEAL’S  DAHLIAS. 

WINNERS  ol  the  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE. 

Celebrated  strain  of  Singles,  Cactus,  Pompon, 
Show,  and  Fancy  varieties. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  note  ready,  post  free. 

«J.  CHEAL  &  SON'S, 

The  Nurseries,  CRAWLEY. 
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BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 

AND 

TENNIS  GROUNDS 

BEST  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 

VEITCH’S 

FINEST  MIXED 

LAWN  CRASS. 

Carefully  prepared  from  the  finest  Dwarf 
Perennial  Grasses  only. 

Per  Pound,  Is. ;  per  Bushel,  25s. 

TEITCH’S 

FINEST  MIXED 

LAWN  GRASSES 
AND  GLOVERS. 

Per  Pound,  Is. ;  per  Bushel,  25s. 

JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS, 


Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


TENBY  STREET , 

BIRM  J 

Of  the  Finn  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers. 

HIS  UNIQUE 

SEED  LIST 

Sent  Post  Free  on  application. 


The  Business  be'ng  worked  upon  an 
unique  and  co-operative  principle,  Mr. 
SYDENHAM  can  offer 

BETTER  VALUE  in  QUALITY  &  PRICE 

than  any  firm  in  the  trade. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE 

C Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and 
proper  treatment,  WILL  BE  REPLACED 
AT  HALF-PRICE.  All  Seeds  from  which 
a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  under 
fair  and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE 
REPLACED  FREE. 


SUTTON’S 

FLORIST’S  FLOWERS. 

THE  BEST  STRAINS  IN  EXISTENCE. 
SUTTON’S  SUPERB  PRIMULA  ...  3/6  per  pkt. 

SUTTON’S  SUPERB  CINERARIA  ...  5/-  &  2/6  ,, 
SUTTON’S  PERFECTION  CALCEO¬ 
LARIA  ...  .  ...  5/-  &  3/6  ,, 

SUTTON’S  PRIZE  GLOXINIA  ...  5/- &  2/6  ,, 
SUTTON’S  PRIZE  BEGONIA  ...  5/-  &  2/6  „ 
FREE  BY  POST. 

Sutton’s  Seeds 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  5  SONS, READING. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  April  15th. — Daffodil  Exhibition  and  Conference  at 
Chiswick  (four  days). 

Wednesday,  April  16th. — Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Flower  Show. 
Birmingham  Spring  Flower  Show.  Sale  of  Japan  Lilies, 
Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 
Thursday,  April  17th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  ; 
Spring  Show. 

Friday,  April  ISth.  — Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


11  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY ,  APRIL  12,  IS 90. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

TgfHE  Narcissus  Conference. — The  Chiswick 
season  opens  on  Tuesday  next  and  three 
following  days,  with  the  Narcissus  Confer¬ 
ence.  Four  days  devoted  to  one  section  of 
spring  flowers  seems  to  he  rather  overdoing 
the  thing,  and  will  probably  lead  to  a  com¬ 
parative  collapse  before  the  last  day  arrives. 
We  should  have  thought  all  that  it  is  pur¬ 
posed  to  do  could  have  been  more  conveniently 
accomplished  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  would 
have  proved  very  much  less  exacting  for  those 
who  may  take  part  in  the  conference.  The 
Rose  Conference  of  last  year  was  not  a  brilliant 
success,  because  its  proceedings  were  long- 
drawn-out,  and  we  should  consider  that  the 
Queen  of  Flowers  would  find  a  wider  range  of 
courtiers  than  will  the  Daffodil.  Whatever 
our  much-lauded  spring  flower  may  he  defi¬ 
cient  in  number  of  worshippers,  is  made  up  for 
largely  in  the  undoubted  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  do  worship.  We  doubt  whether  any 
other  flower  can  boast  of  such  intensely 
devoted  admirers  as  the  Daffodil  does — their 
enthusiasm  amounting  almost  to  a  craze. 

Without  doubt  the  Narcissus  family  is  a 
large,  interesting,  and  a  very  beautiful  one  ; 
but  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  other 
flowers.  We  prefer  to  love  all  flowers  a  little, 
and  thus  exhaust  our  powers  of  affection  im¬ 
partially  upon  all  alike,  and  find  something 
■worthy  of  devotion  in  a  moderate  form  nearly 
all  the  year  through.  We  hope  our  Daffodil 
friends  vTill  have  pleasant  weather,  and  make 
up  a  big  show'  of  their  favourite  flower.  If 
they  can  show  us  anything  at  once  new  ancl 
striking  we  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  record 
it.  The  great  feature  of  Daffodil  novelties  is 
that  their  distinctiveness  from  older  forms  is 
so  exceedingly  minute  that  it  is  hard  to  detect 
it.  That  is  perhaps  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  a  garden  flower  which,  whilst  prolific  in 
production,  is  yet  almost  firmly  fixed  in 
character. 

No  doubt  the  papers  to  he  read  during  the 
conference  will  deal  largely  with  nomenclature, 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  need  for  reform  ; 


and,  if  possible,  a  big  reduction  of  varieties. 
A  good  deal  will  he  heard  as  to  culture  and 
selection,  with  respect  to  which  not  much  that 
is  new  can  be  said.  Still,  much  that  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  those  specially  attached  to  the  Daffodil 
will  he  heard,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  we  hope  for  a  large 
attendance  of  the  public. 

7khe  Weather. — Like  to  a  heartless  coquette 
^  the  weather  of  the  preceding  week 
merits  the  appellation  of  brilliant  but  cruel. 
Looked  at  superficially  more  beautiful  weather 
for  tiie  time  of  year  could  hardly  have  been 
conceived  of.  Scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  sky  to 
intercept  the  full  brightness  of  the  sun’s  rays, 
and  nights  intensely  clear  and  light,  the  moon 
beaming  with  a  gradually  expanding  face  until 
her  smiles  seemed  almost  to  equal  in  intensity 
the  powerful  charms  of  the  sister  orb.  Alas 
that  so  much  beauty  should  be  but  the  false 
glamour  beneath  which  was  hidden  so  much 
that  was  evil  and  treacherous  !  The  light¬ 
hearted  reveller  who  basked  in  the  warm 
sunshine  of  the  day  or  rejoiced  in  the  purity 
and  strength  of  the  moon’s  charms  at  night, 
thought  little  of  what  all  this  exceeding  beauty 
and  clearness  of  atmosphere  portended. 

It  was  during  the  small  hours  of  the  morn¬ 
ings  when  the  weather,  which  had  previously 
been  so  beautiful,  became  so  cruel.  Then,  ere 
the  sun  rose  again,  and  the  moon  was  fading 
to  insignificance  away  in  the  west,  the  earth 
was  found — to  the  few  very  early  risers — to  be 
white  as  a  shroud  with  hoar  frost,  fit  illustra¬ 
tion  indeed  of  the  death-dealing  potency  of  the 
intensely  cold  visitations.  Plants  which  the, 
day  previous  had  been  encouraged  to  put  forth 
leaves  and  blossoms,  were  now  lying  low  on 
the  soil,  covered  with  the  icy  film  of  white 
frost.  The  air  was  so  cold  as  to  cause  a 
shudder  to  pass  through  the  human  frame  ;  and 
a  sense  of  profound  bitterness  at  the  work  of 
destruction  thus  evidenced  naturally  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  human  mind.  Brilliant  hut 
cruel — yes,  bitterly  cruel  indeed,  were  these 
nocturnal  visitations  of  low  temperature,  which 
seemed  to  grow  in  intensity  as  the  night  rolled 
on,  and  the  moon  became  broader.  Its  power 
to  rarefy  the  atmosphere  simply  helped  to  give 
the  frost  greater  power  to  work  mischief. 
Perhaps  it  may  he  said  that  after  all  the  air 
was  very  dry,  and  no  great  harm  was  done. 
The  harm  done  by  insidious  spring  frosts  never 
is  seen  in  its  worst  aspect  until  late,  but  the 
harm  is  worked  unhappily  all  the  same. 

7s  he  Cineraria. — With  the  introduction  of 
^  various  diverse  showy  flowers  such  as 
the  Begonia,  Gloxinia,  Cyclamen,  Ac.,  so 
largely  into  greenhouses  early  in  the  year,  the 
Cineraria  has  found  formidable  competitors. 
Our  greenhouses  have  been  all  the  more  richly 
furnished  in  consequence,  but  still  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  old  decorative  plant  had  suffered 
nothing  in  the  competition.  We  have  now 
much  finer  strains  of  the  Cineraria  than  have 
been  seen  in  earlier  days,  and  although  blooms 
have  become  big  enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  size,  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  quality, 
so  that  never  were  blooms  stouter  or  having; 
broader  petals  than  now.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  because  of  the  comparative  decadence  of 
spring  flower  shows,  specimen  Cinerarias  are 
so  rarely  seen.  A  good  bank  of  ordinary¬ 
sized  plants,  such  as  Mr.  James  has  at  Wood- 
side,  Farnham  Royal,  Mr.  Cannell  at  Swanley, 
or  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  have  at  Forest 
Hill,  makes  a  show  that  cannot  be  well  excelled 
by  any  other  blooming  plant  in  the  season. 

Mr.  James’  grand  collection  of  some  2,500 
plants  forms  a  superb  sight  just  now,  and 
Mr.  Cannell  showed,  at  the  Westminster  Drill 
Hall  not  long  since,  a  sample  of  his  quality. 
The  Cineraria  shows  us,  in  blues,  reds,  crim¬ 
sons,  purples  and  carmines,  both  of  self-coloured 
and  edged,  or  margined  flowers,  almost  a 
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wealth  of  telling  colours,  and  few  other  plants 
can  equal  it  in  that  respect.  We  doubt 
•whether,  for  the  later  winter  months,  after 
the  bulk  of  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over, 
there  is  any  soft-wooded  plant  we  can  so  ill 
spare  from  our  greenhouses  as  the  Cineraria. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seed ;  it  is  easily 
grown  ;  wants  no  forcing,  and  will  thrive  well 
even  in  primitive  structures.  Seed  reproduces 
the  highest  quality,  and  we  have  so  far  got 
rid  of  the  old  legginess  derived  from  the 
assumed  original  parent,  Cruenta,  that  plants 
of  any  good  strain  now  have  an  average  height 
of  about  12  ins.,  but  many  plants  are  shorter. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  well-kept  and 
furnished  plant  houses,  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  which  are  not  well  supplied  with 
Cinerarias. 

he  Proposed  Horticultural  Hall. — In 
another  column  we  print  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  which  is  being  extensively 
circulated,  inviting  the  horticultural  trade  to 
meet  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  22nd  inst.,  “  to  consider  in 
what  way  the  trade  can  best  help  on  the 
movement  ”  for  erecting  a  Central  Hall  of 
Horticulture  in  London  ;  and  to  that  invitation 
we  trust  a  hearty  response  will  be  made, 
because  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  should  know  at  once 
what  are  the  feelings  of  the  trade  in  the  matter 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  what  amount  of 
support  they  are  likely  to  get  from  that  quarter. 
If  the  trade  wants  the  Hall — and  we  suppose 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  desirability, 
if  properly  managed,  or  as  to  the  immense 
benefit  that  such  a  place  would  be  to  commer¬ 
cial  horticulture — then  the  trade  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  lend  a  helping  hand  at  once,  and  act 
in  no  niggardly  spirit.  If  it  does  not  want  it, 
then  it  is  well  that  the  fact  should  be  known 
without  loss  of  time. 

Unfortunately  the  trade,  like  ourselves,  has 
no  clear  and  definite  idea  as.  to  what  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  actually  propose 
to  do,  and  how  they  propose  to  do  it ;  we 
want  information,  clear  and  explicit,  and  until 
that  is  forthcoming  we  fear  it  is  useless  to 
hope  for  the  support  of  any  large  number  of 
persons  connected  with  commercial  horticulture. 
We  cannot  disguise  the  fact — nor  would  it 
serve  any  useful  purpose  to  attempt  to  do  so — 
that  the  trade  up  to  the  present  time  has 
severely  let  the  movement  alone.  It  is  true 
that  already  some  £10,000  have  been  guaran¬ 
teed,  but  that  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
total  amount  that  will  be  required,  and  has  been 
promised  by  comparatively  few  persons,  and 
of  those  guarantors  a  very  few  only  represent 
the  trade.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this 
utter  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  trade 
in  a  movement  in  which  we  see  such  great 
possibilities.  What  is  it?  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  as  we  said  before,  information  is  wanted. 
The  trade  wants  to  know  where  the  proposed 
building  is  to  be  erected  1  Will  it  be  suitable 
for  the  object  in  view  ?  Is  it  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  general  good  of  horticulture  and 
of  horticulturists — to  be  in  fact  the  Rational 
home  of  horticulture— or  to  be  merely  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Royal  Horticrdtural 
Society  1  What  is  to  become  of  the  building 
when  the  amount  lent  to  erect  it  has  been 
repaid  1  Will  the  original  trust  then  cease, 
and  the  property  be  handed  over  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  1  And,  finally,  when  the 
society  gets  the  new  and  permanent  home 
that  is  so  much  desired,  what  is  to  be  the 
fate  of  Chiswick  1  These  are  the  questions 
which  are  agitating  the  minds  of  those  of 
the  trade  with  whom  we  have  had  any 
discussion  oh  the  subject,  and  if  we  know 
anything  of  the  body  they  represent,  answers, 
clear,  definite,  and  unmistakable  will  have 
to  be  given  before  much  support  will  be  gained 
from  that  quarter.  Upon  the  nature  of 
the  answers  also  much  will  depend,  and 
especially  as  regards  the  ultimate  ownership  of 


the  property.  If  the  Hall  is  to  be  held  in 
trust  during  the  run  of  the  lease  for  the  general 
good  of  horticulture — in  the  same  way  as  the 
Lindley  Library — then,  we  think,  there  need 
be  little  doubt  but  .that  the  scheme  will  be 
carried  out,  and  practical  men  will  be  glad  to 
help  to  do  it ;  but  if  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  is  to  have  the  management  of  the 
building,  and  ultimately  to  possess  its  title 
deeds,  then  Baron  Schroder  cannot  too  soon 
know  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  much 
support  from  the  trade.  Before  the  meeting  is 
held  a  plain  statement  of  the  case,  of  the 
nature  of  a  prospectus,  should  be  issued,  and 
the  points  we  have  raised  made  clear,  if  any 
real  good  is  to  be  done  on  the  22nd. 

- - 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  A.  Alderman,  lately 
foreman  to  Mr.  Chuck,  at  Brodsworth  Hall,  Doncaster, 
as  gardener  to  J.  D.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Thurnscoe  Hall, 
Rotherham.  Mr.  James  Wood,  late  of  Sonthpark  Cove, 
Dumbartonshire,  as  gardener  to  D.  McClure,  Esq., 
West  Bank  House,  Heaton  Mersey.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Bishop,  late  of  Grove  House,  Teddington,  as  gardener 
to  J.  Mander,  Esq.  ,Wightwick  Manor,  Wolverhampton. 

A  Primrose-scented  Amaryllis.— Mr.  F.  Lee,  Lyn- 
ford,  writes  The  Primrose-scented  Amaryllis  I  wrote 
you  about  last  week  (see  p.  494)  is  one  of  a  batch  of 
seedlings  raised  and  flowered  here  for  the  first  time  this 
season.  Although  we  have  several  most  beautiful 
varieties,  we  have  failed  to  detect  the  least  fragrance  in 
any  of  the  other  seedlings. 

The  Japan  Quince.— A  writer  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  commenting  on  the  newer  varieties  of 
Cydonia  japonica,  remarks  that  the  one  known  in  some 
nurserymen’s  catalogues  as  C.  simplex  alba  is  perhaps 
the  best  white,  as  there  is  no  tinge  of  colour  in  the 
flowers.  C.  Maulei  is  probably  the  best  of  the  light 
scarlets.  The  fruit  is  very  ornamental,  as  it  assumes 
a  bright  golden  colour  long  before  it  is  mature.  C. 
tricolor  is  a  beautiful  variegated-leaved  variety  with 
pale  scarlet  flowers,  but  unfortunately  a  feeble  grower 
on  its  own  roots,  though  moderately  vigorous  when 
grafted  on  Paradise  Apple  stocks.  C.  Gaujardi  is  a 
beautiful  variety  with  orange-red  flowers.  The  plant  is 
of  a  low,  spreading  habit,  with  vigorous  and  almost 
thornless  branches. 

Garden  Walks. — In  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association,  Mr.  Kettlewell  said  in 
order  to  judge  the  width  of  a  walk  the  size  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  garden  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
straight  walks  being  always  wider  than  curved  ones. 
From  6  ft.  to  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  will  be  about  the  general 
width  of  straight  walks,  including  terrace  walks,  while 
from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.  the  average  width  of  curved  walks. 
Drives  vary  from  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  in  width,  according  to 
their  length  and  object.  The  materials  for  a  walk  or 
drive  should  be  composed  of  coarse  gravel,  clinkers,  or 
any  angular  material  to  the  depth  of  12  ins.  to  15  ins. 
and  then  fine  gravel  to  the  depth  of  3  ins.  The  rough 
gravel  should  be  well  beaten  before  the  fine  gravel  is 
laid  down,  and  the  whole  well  rolled. 

Sliort-jointed  Melons:  Old  v.  New  Seeds.  —  We 
have  often  heard  gardeners  affirm  that  old  Melon 
or  Cucumber  seeds  give  the  shortest  jointed  Vines,  but 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  proof  of  the  assertion  being 
afforded  by  trials  conducted  in  this  country.  The 
same  idea  would  seem  to  have  obtained  some  credence 
in  America,  but  an  extensive  trial  which  was  conducted 
last  year  at  the  Cornell  University  experimental  station, 
gave  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  correctness  of  the 
general  belief.  “In  fact,”  the  report  of  the  trial 
states  “  there  was  no  uniformity  of  behaviour  between 
seeds  of  like  ages.  The  largest  Vines  in  some  instances 
came  from  the  oldest  seeds,  in  others  from  the  newest, 
and  in  others  from  those  of  intermediate  ages.  All  this 
variation  is  evidently  due  to  heredity  of  the  individual 
seeds,  or  to  conditions  of  growth  of  the  immediate 
parents,  rather  than  to  age  of  seeds.” 

Plant  and  Fruit  Houses :  Metal  v.  Wood. — In  a 
paper  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Gardeners’  Association,  Mr.  Henry  Hope  thus  sums  up 
the  merits  of  iron  versus  wood  houses  : — -Metallic  houses 
are  said  to  be  very  cold,  although  admitting  a  large 
amount  of  light,  and  are  said  to  expand  and  contract  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  break  the  glass.  Wood  houses  have 
none  of  these  objections,  but  they  cannot  be  made  so 
lightly  as  to  the  timber  of  the  rafters,  sash-bars,  &c.,  as 
metallic  ones.  In  my  opinion,  for  fruit-growing  pur¬ 
poses  especially,  a  properly  constructed  metallic  house 
is  as  conducive  to  good  results  as  a  wooden  one  ;  but  it 


must  be  constructed  in  the  very  best  manner  in  framing, 
and  sashes  with  light  copper  sash-bars,  and  provided 
that  the  heating  apparatus  is  perfect,  the  only  real 
objection  I  have  named — viz.,  that  of  cold— is 
non-existent.  Any  breakage  of  glass  from  expansion 
and  contraction  is  simply  prima  facie  proof  that  the 
house  is  wrongly  constructed,  and  I  may  say  that  a 
badly  constructed  metallic  house  is  the  worst  form  of 
house  possible,  and  the  existence  in  many  gardens  of 
houses  of  this  type  has  tended  in  a  great  degree  to 
condemn  metallic  houses  as  a  class.  To  sum  up,  I  con¬ 
sider  in  the  following  points  wooden  houses  are  excelled 
by  metallic  ones.  Kept  properly  painted,  their  wear  is 
everlasting,  while  wooden  ones  are  always  liable  to  rot. 
They  admit  25  per  cent,  more  light,  and  have  a  cleaner 
and  neater  appearance. 

A  New  Resurrection  Plant. — A  small  Fern,  named 
Polypodium  incanum,  originally  from  Kansas,  in  the 
United  States,  was  received  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Paris.  In  its  native  home  it  grows  spontaneously  on 
the  old  bark  of  Birch  trees.  It  was  in  a  dried-up  state, 
but  after  immersion  for  eight  or  nine  hours  in  water 
warmed  to  a  temperature  of  40°  or  50°,  it  assumed  its 
natural  appearance,  even  to  the  unfolding  of  the  fine 
serratures  of  its  foliage,  and  passed  from  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  desiccation  to  that  of  fresh  vegetative  growth. 
Life  had  previously  rested  in  a  state  of  dormancy  until 
revived  by  heat  and  moisture.  The  Revue  de  L' Horti¬ 
culture  Beige  states  that  M.  Bureau,  who  made  the 
experiments,  placed  several  specimens  of  this  curious 
Fern  before  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Paris,  on  the  17th  of  February  last. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association.  —  At  the 
meeting  on  April  1st,  Mr.  T.  B.  Grove,  Sutton  Coldfield, 
read  a  paper  on  “Insect  Pests,”  and  Messrs.  Hewitt  & 
Co.  sent  cut  blooms  of  Magnolia  Lennei,  a  very  fine 
variety  of  M.  Soulangeana  flowered  in  a  cool  house, 
and  a  well-flowered  example  of  Staphylea  colchica,  a 
hardy  shrub  of  easy  culture  and  admirable  for  forcing. 
The  plants  are  kept  under  glass  to  make  early  growth, 
and  if  any  shoots  take  a  lead  away,  they  are  pinched 
back  to  about  3  ins.  in  length.  The  roots  are  kept 
confined  in  pots,  plunged  outside  in  a  sunny  position 
so  as  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened.  The  plants  are 
early  introduced  into  a  cool  greenhouse,  amd  gradually 
advancing  into  more  warmth,  so  as  to  get  the  pla'nts 
well  flowered  by  Easter,  and  this  can  readily  be  done 
by  cool-house  culture  ;  it  is  most  worthy  of  general 
cultivation. 

Blue  Navelwort. — In  1787,  that  is  about  103  years 
ago,  Omphalodes  verna  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine, (t.  7,  under  the  name  of  Cynoglossum  Omphal¬ 
odes.  A  foot-note  states  that  Tournefort  separated  it  from 
Symphytum,  and  called  it  Omphalodes  pumila  verna, 
with  the  foliage  of  a  Symphytum  ;  ami.  LinnEeus,  who 
called  it  Cynoglossum  Omphalodes,  did  not  consider 
the  roughness  or  smoothness  of  the  fruit  sufficient  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  genus.  Bauhin  called  it 
Symphytum  minus,  with  the  appearance  or  facies  of  a 
Borago.  Robert  Morison,  in  his  Plantarum  Historia 
Universalis  Oxoniensis,  3,  p.  437,  f.  11,  t.  26,  fig.  3, 
called  it  Borago  minor  verna  repens,  folio  hevi.  The 
binominal  method  of  naming,  invented  by  Linmnus, 
enabled  us  to  dispense  with  the  long  names  of  previous 
botanists,  and  which  were  practically  specific  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  trivial  name  verna  applies  very  forcibly  to 
the  present  species,  which  comes  into  bloom  in  March, 
and  continues,  more  or  less,  till  May.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  deep  blue,  with  five  pinkish  white  lines 
running  through  them,  and  greatly  resemble  those  of  a 
Forget-me-not.  The  species  is  an  old  inhabitant  of 
British  gardens,  having  been  introduced  from  South 
Europe  in  1633. 

Salmon  Berry. — The  usual  flowering  season  of  Rubus 
spectabilis  is  May  ;  but  this  year  it  seems  to  be  in 
advance  of  its  time,  as  the  bushes  were  in  fairly  full 
bloom  by  the  last  week  of  March.  The  dark  rosy  red 
flowers  appeared  as  large,  richly  coloured  and  uninjured, 
as  if  they  had  made  their  debut  in  May.  Coming  as 
they  did  somewhat  slightly  in  advance  of  the  leaves, 
they  were  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  whereas  later  on 
they  will  be  almost  concealed  by  the  foliage.  The  fruits 
are  also  red,  and  about  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the 
common  Raspberry,  to  which  they  are  inferior  in  flavour, 
but  do  not  often  develop  or  reach  maturity  in  this 
country.  When  grown  in  a  shrubbery,  it  forms  an  erect 
much-branched  self-supporting  bush  about  6  ft.  high,  or 
more.  This  is  all  the  more  striking,  because  the  foliage 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Raspberry,  except 
that  individual  leaves  consist  only  of  three  leaflets.  It 
is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  proves  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country,  although  we  occasionally  see  it  grown 
against  a  wall. 
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THE  RED-FLOWERED  CURRANT. 

From  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  the  best  of  all  the 
Currants  belonging  to  the  section  Ribesia,  of  the  genus 
Ribes,  is  R.  sanguineura.  Its  popularity  is  due  to  the 
beauty  and  conspicuousness  of  its  flowers,  its  extreme 
hardiness,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  and  cultivated  by  the  most  inexperienced. 
These  characteristics  no  doubt  account  for  its  wide  dis¬ 
semination  in  British  gardens,  for  it  flowers  as  gaily  in 
the  cottager’s  garden  in  the  far  north  as  it  does  in  that 
of  the  wealthy  squire  “with  all  appliances  and  means 
to  boot.  ” 

The  typical  form  has  deep  rose-coloured  blooms  that 
appear  even  darker  in  the  bud  or  half-opened  state,  and 
when  a  few  of  them  are  planted  in  the  shrubberies  the 
latter  assume  a  gay  appearance  on  the  unfolding  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  in  spring.  The  fruit  is  purplish 
black,  and  about  the  size  of  that  of  R.  rubrum  in  the 
uncultivated  state,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  produced  in 
very  great  quantity. 

There  are  several  varieties  in  gardens,  including 
R.  s.  malvaceum  and  R  s.  glutinosum,  which  differ 
botanically  from  the  species,  not  only  in  the  flowers, 
but  also  in  the  foliage.  The  most  handsome  of  the 
dark-flowering  kinds  is  R.  s.  atrorubens,  which  has 
rather  shorter  racemes,  and  smaller  but  very  dark  red 
flowers.  The  leaves  also  appear  of  a  darker  hue,  tinted 
with  red,  at  least  during  expansion,  and  is  altogether 
a  very  desirable  sort  for  planting  in  choice  collections 
of  flowering  shrubs.  While  collecting  for  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  the  traveller,  Mr.  Douglas,  sent 
home  collections  of  seeds  from  which  a  considerable 
number  of  varieties  originated,  varying  chiefly  in  the 
different  shades  of  colour.  The  variation  was  from 
pale  pink  to  deep  red  ;  but  since  then  a  pale  creamy 
almost  white  variety  has  arisen,  and  no  doubt  still 
exists  in  many  an  old-fashioned  garden,  though  now 
comparatively  seldom  seen.  Although  less  beautiful  and 
valuable  than  R.  s.  atrorubens  when  grown  by  itself, 
yet  it  gains  immensely  by  association  with  the  last- 
named  variety,  compared  v'ith  which  it  is  equally 
iioriferous. 

Although  so  strikingly  distinct,  a  hybrid  has  been 
produced  between  R.  sanguineum  and  R.  aureum,  the 
latter  having  yellow  flowers.  The  hybrid  is  named 
R.  Gordonianum,  and  is  intermediate  in  character 
between  the  parents.  The  habit  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  is  that  of  R.  sanguineum,  but  the  leaves  are 
smoother  and  more  shiny-characters  which  they  derive 
from  R.  aureum.  The  yellow  hue  of  the  latter  is  also 
seen  in  the  flowers,  toning  down  the  red  colour  of 
R.  sanguineum  considerably. — Taxas. 

- - 

DIANTHUS  SPECIES. 

It  seems  just  as  reasonable  to  assume  that  Dianthus 
barbatus  andD.  Heddewigii  are  of  the  same  parentage 
or  species  as  that  D.  plumarius  and  D.  caryophyllus 
are.  Look  at  the  single  forms,  which  seem  to  be 
almost  impervious  to  the  skill  of  the  florist,  and  see 
how  diverse  they  are,  and  how  thoroughly  their  charac¬ 
teristics  refuse  to  blend  !  The  flowers  of  D.  plumarius 
are  deeply  laciniated,  and  rarely  in  colour  other  than 
white  and  pink  or  pale  red.  They  are  borne  profusely 
on  short  stems  fully  a  month  earlier  than  are  those  of 
the  single  Carnation,  and  are  highly  perfumed. 

The  single  Carnation,  although  raised  still  for  certain 
market  purposes  by  almost  hundreds  of  thousandsyearly, 
never  shows  any  departure  from  its  ordinary  character, 
or  the  slightest  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  Pink. 
The  Pink  equally  refuses  to  approach  the  Carnation. 
The  flowers  of  the  latter  of  the  small  strain  always  have 
smooth  edges,  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  Pink,  are 
unscented,  and  invariably  borne  on  tall  stems.  It  is 
most  obvious  that  were  there  any  kind  of  family  con¬ 
nection  between  these  two  races  of  plants,  as  is 
imagined,  we  should  see,  out  of  the  myriads  of  seed¬ 
lings  raised  yearly,  some  evidence  of  that  joint  origin 
which  Mr.  Thurstan  seems  to  assume  is  the  case. 

Many  have  been  the  efforts  put  forth  to  intercross 
or  hybridise  the  Pink  and  Carnation,  and  yet  with 
what  results  ? — why  hardly  a  real  bond  fide  cross-pro¬ 
duced  plant  exists.  If  it  be  that  it  is  a  genuine 
hybrid,  it  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  distinctness  of 
the  Pink  and  Carnation  as  species,  whilst  the  com¬ 
parative  impossibility  of  getting  the  two  forms  to  fuse 
into  fertile  production  shows  how  marked  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  naturally.  Literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  single  Carnations  have  been  raised  in  my  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  not  one  ever  exhibits  the  least  tendency  to 
become  double,  or  depart  in  any  way  from  the  ordinary 
Carnation  habit.  This  fact  show’s  how  slow  must  have 
been  the  early  labours  of  the  florist  to  develop  double 
kmds.  — D. 


SEEDLING  CARNATIONS. 

To  secure  very  fine  plants  to  bloom  in  their  proper 
season  there  is  nothing  like  sowing  Carnation  seed  as 
soon  as  ripe.  It  germinates  freely  if  sown  in  October  in 
a  cold  frame  or  greenhouse.  The  seedlings  will  stand 
well  in  boxes  or  pans  through  the  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  will  be  so  stout  and  hardy  as  to  bear  trans¬ 
planting  into  the  open  ground  in  the  month  of  April. 
At  that  time  of  the  year,  with  the  ground  moist  and 
the  temperature  fairly  mild,  the  plants  make  roots,  and 
are  stoutly  established  in  the  soil  before  the  customary 
summer  heat  sets  in.  Whilst  such  plants  develop  into 
large  clusters  of  grass,  and  produce  a  great  abundance 
of  bloom  the  following  summer,  they  are  perhaps  for 
that  reason  less  capable  of  propagation  by  layering  than 
are  plants  raised  the  previous  spring. 

It  is  found  that  spring-sown  plants  relatively  pro¬ 
duce  less  bloom  and  more  grass  ;  if,  however,  a  wealth 
of  bloom  be  held  of  the  first  consequence,  then  sow 
seeds  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  autumn  by  all  means. 
Mr.  Wardill  refers  to  his  seedlings  of  the  present 
spring  sowing  as  making  nice  little  bushy  plants  to  put 
out  in  September  into  the  open  ground.  That  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  in  his  case  one  of  convenience,  but  I 
should  prefer  to  dibble  the  seedlings  out  into  the  open 
ground  where  they  are  to  bloom.  As  soon  as  they  are 
stout  enough  to  handle,  and  they  should  be  so  in  May, 
the  single  transplanting  would  save  a  lot  of  trouble, 
while  the  plants  would  be  well  established  in  the  soil 
for  the  winter. 

We  need  not  fear  that  the  Carnation  is  not  hardy, 
as  it  takes  a  lot  of  frost  to  kill  young  healthy  plants. 
Excessive  wet  or  stiff  soils  and  the  Dianthus  fungus 
are  the  chief  enemies  to  Carnations  in  the  open  ground, 
unless  hares  or  rabbits  are  about,  but  I  will  not  assume 
anyone  would  leave  such  very  tempting  diet  to  the 
mercy  of  these  destructive  creatures.  As  to  strains 
of  double  Cirnations,  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
bad  ones.  The  percentage  of  singles— an  unavoidable 
feature  with  the  best — may  be  20  per  cent.,  but  if  the 
rest  are  good  double  flowers  there  is  little  room  for 
complaint. — D. 

- - 

NOTES  ON  OLIVIAS. 

At  Forest  Hill. 

Out  of  a  large  number  of  seedlings  annually  being 
raised  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  only  a  few  ever  receive  names,  and  those 
are  the  very  best  and  represent  the  improvements  that 
are  gradually,  though  surely,  being  made.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  results,  all  the  modern  acquisitions 
are  improvements  upon  one  species  only,  namely,  C. 
miniata,  and  they  constitute  another  instance  out  of 
many  where  wonderful  changes  have  been  effected 
merely  by  cross-breeding  the  forms  of  one  type.  The 
form  of  the  flower  of  the  wild  type  furnished  a  good 
starting  point,  and  no  doubt  determined  the  present 
issue.  The  substance  of  the  flowers  and  their  dura¬ 
bility  also  recommend  them  to  public  favour.  In  a  cut 
state  the  flowers  last  for  three  weeks  in  water,  and 
about  a  month  upon  the  plant. 

A  decided  acquisition  amongst  the  lighter-flowered 
kinds  is  Stanstead  Beauty.  The  upper  third  of  the 
segments  is  of  a  soft  orange-red,  while  the  rest  is 
almost  white.  The  flowers  are  of  great  length  and 
produced  in  large  trusses,  while  the  habit  of  the  plant 
is  dwarf.  Another  well-marked  kind  is  Roseo-alba, 
with  orange-red  flowers  tinted  with  rose  at  the  margin, 
and  having  a  large  proportion  of  white  in  the  throat. 
Lady  Wolverton,  as  is  well  known,  is  notable  for  the 
great  expanse  of  its  flowers,  the  segments  of  which  are 
deep  orange,  broad,  much  imbricated  and  recurved. 
The  flowers  of  John  Laing  are  of  great  length,  and  a 
brilliant  orange-scarlet,  while  the  inner  segments 
especially  are  of  great  breadth.  The  habit  of  Salmonea 
is  dwarf  with  broad,  spreading  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
are  deep  orange-scarlet  tinted  with  salmon.  The  wide- 
open  flowers  of  Robusta  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
pale,  soft  orange  tinted  with  pink.  One  of  the  darkest 
kinds  is  that  named  Ignea,  which  may  be  described  as 
crimson-scarlet  fading  to  a  deep  red. 

Most  of  the  varieties  we  noted  on  a  recent  visit  were 
new,  or  comparatively  so,  but  we  cannot  omit  mention¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Laing,  which  will  long  maintain  a  placo 
amongst  choice  kinds,  on  account  of  its  enormous 
trusses  of  rich  orange-scarlet  flowers.  One  plant  was 
flowering  and  fruiting  at  the  same  time,  the  berries 
being  large,  ellipsoid,  and  of  an  intense  purple-red 
colour.  Delicatissima,  a  light-flowering  kind,  was 
carrying  globular  fruits  of  a  deep  red  and  as  large  as 
some  early-ripening  Plums,  such  as  Early  Orleans. 
One  of  the  palest  flowers  yet  raised  is  Sulphurea,  and 


therefore  one  of  the  most  distinct ;  it  was  raised  about 
three  years  ago.  On  the  contrary,  Bronze  Beauty  is 
flowering  for  the  first  time  and  is  notable  for  the  great 
size  of  its  soft,  orange-red  flowers. 

Equally  pleasant  in  its  way  is  the’  variety  Pur- 
purascens,  with  reddish  purple  flowers  tinted  with 
orange  along  the  centre  of  the  segments  ;  the  flowers 
are  also  wide  open  and  beautifully  regular.  In  sunshine 
the  flowers  of  Crocea  are  very  richly  tinted,  the  colour 
being  brought  out  by  contrast  to  the  white  throat. 
Those  of  Vivid  are  even  darker,  being  of  a  rich  orange- 
scarlet,  and  widely  expanded. 

The  two  darkest  varieties  in  the  collection  probably 
are  Ignea,  already  mentioned,  and  Brilliant,  the  latter 
having  intense  orange-crimson  flowers,  the  outer 
segments  of  which  are  richly  coloured  to  the  very 
base  externally  ;  the  flowers  are  also  very  short  with 
broad  segments.  Exquisite  is  a  strong-growing  sort 
with  the  rich  orange-scarlet  of  its  flowers  extending 
for  two-thirds  down  the  segments.  The  funnel-shaped 
flowers  of  Glow  are  of  good  substance  and  of  a  warm 
orange-scarlet.  Sunray  is  of  a  lively  soft  orange  of 
various  shades  on  different  parts,  and  often  tinted  with 
green  along  the  middle  of  the  segments.  A  fairly  good 
variety  of  the  continental  raised  kinds  is  Mademoiselle 
Van  Houtte,  which  has  long,  well-expanded  flowers  of 
an  orange-red.  The  segments  are  all  of  fairly  good 
width. 

Besides  the  above  a  large  number  of  unnamed  seed¬ 
lings  exist,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  particularise, 
although  as  garden  flowers  they  far  excel  the  type,  and 
even  many  of  the  finer  of  the  first-named  improvements. 
One  we  noted  was  of  a  deep  orange  tint  on  first  expan¬ 
sion,  but  as  the  flowers  faded  they  changed  to  a 
decided  soft  rosy  red.  Another  was  almost  as  dark  as 
Brilliant,  above  mentioned,  but  the  segments  were  only 
of  moderate  width.  Others  exhibited  rich  or  light 
shades,  and  some  with  a  large  proportion  of  white  in 
the  throat  ;  and  although  unsuitable  or  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  merit  to  receive  varietal  names,  they  may  prove 
useful  as  seed  or  pollen  parents  for  the  raising  of  improved 
sorts  possessed  of  some  distinctive  quality,  either  of 
colour,  shape,  or  otherwise. 

At  Upper  Holloway. 

The  Olivias,  better  known  in  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Himantophyllums,  have  been  gay  for  some  time 
past  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway.  A  house  in  great  part  is  devoted  to 
them  and  Amaryllis,  the  latter  being  confined  to  a 
separate  compartment  of  the  same.  The  large  central 
stage  of  the  other  division  of  the  house  is  entirely 
monopolised  by  the  Olivias,  which  now  take  rank 
amongst  the  noblest  of  spring-flowering  subjects. 

Amongst  new  kinds,  Meteor  is  certainly  a  great 
improvement  even  upon  the  finer  of  the  old  kinds,  on 
account  of  the  breadth  of  the  segments,  which  are  of  a 
rich  orange  on  the  upper  half ;  the  flower  is  at  the 
same  time  remarkably  short  and  open.  Cruenta  is  of 
a  rich  orange-scarlet,  especially  on  first  expansion,  and 
is  considerably  shaded  with  rose  when  fading  ;  it  is  a 
free-flowering  variety.  Atrosanguinea  is  of  a  deeper 
orange-scarlet,  and  although  not  so  dark  as  General 
Gordon,  the  segments  are  broader  and  the  flowers 
altogether  larger.  The  flowers  of  General  Gordon  are 
darker  than  those  of  any  other  variety  we  noted,  and 
for  want  of  a  better  term  we  describe  it  as  orange- 
crimson.  Were  the  segments  broader  it  would  be 
indeed  an  effective  variety.  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
above  is  Baron  Schroder,  which  has  its  segments  of  a 
soft  orange-red  on  the  upper  third  of  their  length  only. 
Like  all  those  above-mentioned,  Surprise  is  also  a’new 
sort.  It  is  notable  for  the  length  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  rich  orange,  although  the  segments  are  not  so 
broad  as  some  of  those  already  mentioned,  notably 
Meteor. 

As  a  good  instance  of  the  early  improvements, 
C.  miniata  splendens  may  be  mentioned.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  fine  rich  orange,  but  the  outer  segments  par¬ 
ticularly  are  very  narrow  compared  with  modern 
acquisitions,  and  the  inner  ones  do  not  overlap  with 
them.  Martha  Reimers  and  Ambrose, Verschaffelt  are 
Continental  types  now  superseded  by  home-raised 
kinds.  The  first  is,  however,  very  distinct  in  its  way, 
having  soft  orange  flowers  with  a  sulphur  and  white 
throat,  and  produced  in  very  large  trusses.  Ambrose 
Verschaffelt  has  long  flowers  of  a  deep  orange-scarlet 
on  the  upper  half,  but  the  segments  are  only  of 
moderate  breadth.  Robusta  has  also  large  flowers,  but 
the  segments  are  proportionately  narrow,  and  the  colour 
is  paler  than  that  of  Martha  Reimers.  The  variety  is, 
however,  of  vigorous  habit,  producing  large  trusses  of 
bloom. 
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The  Auricula  in  April. 

The  revolution  of  time  has  brought  once  more  the 
Auricula  season.  We  have  had  for  some  days  bright 
and  sunny  weather,  but  accompanied  by  cold  northerly 
and  easterly  winds,  which  seemed  to  discount  any 
helpful  aid  tendered  by  the  sun.  Plants  unassisted  by 
fire-heat  have  come  on  very  slowly  indeed  —  with 
measured  steps  and  pauses,  like  the  slow  movement  of 
a  funeral  march.  At  the  moment  of  writing  I  am 
wondering  if  I  shall  have  three  plants  of  show  varieties 
in  flower  by  the  22nd  inst.  There  is  a  good  and 
healthy  growth,  but  the  flower  stems  are  slow  to  rise 
from  the  bed  of  foliage.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
weather  during  the  next  fortnight.  In  blooming,  the 
seifs  lead  the  way  ;  they  take  less  time  to  develop 
themselves  than  do  the  greys,  while  the  white  edges, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  and  the  stately  greens,  appear  to 
require  more  time  in  which  to  develop  themselves. 

But  the  movement  is  quick  notwithstanding,  as  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  remarks  in  one  of  his  papers  : — 
“The  spring  growth  is  so  rapid  and  enjoyable  that 
every  day  reveals  some  new  feature  of  beauty  and 
delight,  and  watching  the  plants  through  the  graver 
progress  of  all  the  after  seasons  is  something  like  the 
change  one  feels  in  travelling  by  a  slow  train  on  a 
branch  line  after  a  rapid  journey  by  a  main  line  express.” 

Watering  is  a  matter  requiring  close  attention,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  if  a  plant  is  allowed  to  become  dry 
at  the  roots  fine  and  striking  pips  of  flowers  cannot  be 
expected.  Sun  and  wind  are  both  drying  influences, 
and  if  the  house  or  frame  has  to  be  kept  somewhat 
close,  in  order  to  shut  out  keen  cutting  winds,  the 
drying  effects  are  augmented.  No  plants  should  be 
allowed  to  flag,  and  as  the  sun  is  becoming  warmer, 
the  plants  in  flower  should  be  shaded  from  it  at 
mid-day. 

I  have  been  very  busy  during  the  past  week  re-potting 
the  young  stock  of  last  autumn.  Any  in  exhausted  or 
soddened  soil — of  which  there  were  but  very  few  illus¬ 
trations— were  shaken  clear  and  re-potted  in  an  entirely 
new  compost.  As  a  rule,  some  soil  is  left  clinging  to 
the  roots,  and  when  re-potted  in  a  fresh  and  invigor¬ 
ating  compost,  growth  soon  sets  in.  They  are  shifted 
into  pots  of  a  larger  size  only  where  necessary  ;  but  if 
the  plants  do  well,  they  will  require  larger  pots  in  the 
autumn,  and  have  them,  as  I  like  to  re-pot  the  young 
stock  again  at  the  end  of  August,  without  materially 
disturbing  the  balls  of  soil  about  the  roots,  and  in  these 
pots  they  will  flower. 

I  have  recently  given  the  plants  a  fumigation,  so  as 
to  be  clear  of  green-fly  during  the  blooming  season. 
What  a  pertinacious  and  unwelcome  visitor  this  is— as 
unwelcome  as  bug  in  a  plant  house  or  vinery.  Green¬ 
fly  has  been  well  described  as  the  greatest  pest  that  can 
infest  the  Auricula.  I  have  seen  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  go  over  his  plants  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush — 
one  with  fairly  stiff  bristles — and  so  stab  and  sweep 
away  all  emerald  intruders.  Slugs  and  snails  are  un¬ 
welcome  guests  also,  and  should  be  carefully  looked 
after,  and  if  the  wandering  bee  in  quest  of  pollen  finds 
its  way  into  the  Auricula  house  or  frame  it  can  work 
much  harm  by  injuring  the  blossoms.  Let  us  hope  a 
good  head  of  bloom  will  reward  all  Auricula  cultivators. 


ON  SEED  SOWING. 

C  Concluded  from,  p.  490 ). 

Half-hap.dy  Seeds. 

For  half-hardy  seeds  nothing  suits  better  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  hot-bed,  composed  of  one  part  stable  litter  to  two 
parts  fresh  autumn-collected  leaves,  on  which  place 
about  2  ins.  of  friable  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts. 
All  that  is  required  then  is  to  stretch  sticks  across  or 
lengthwise,  to  divide  the  varieties  of  seeds.  In  some 
cases  shallow  drills  are  made  about  2  ins.  apart,  the 
seeds  being  sown  therein,  and  covered  over  with  dry 
sifted  soil,  according  to  their  requirements.  Stocks, 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Everlastings,  and  similar  seeds  are 
grown  with  more  facility  and  better  results  in  this  way 
than  by  any  other  method  I  have  seen.  They  may, 
however,  be  grown  very  well  in  boxes  placed  over  the 
hot-water  pipes  in  the  forcing  house,  thus  receiving 
treatment  entirely  to  themselves.  By  this  plan,  if 
thinly  sown,  they  can  in  many  cases  be  hardened  off 
and  transplanted  without  further  trouble  ;  and  where 
thickly  sown  can  be  thinned  and  pricked  out  in  a 
similar  hot-bed,  and  grown  into  useful  stubby  plants  in 
a  very  short  time.  The  hot-bed  system  of  raising  half- 
hardy  seeds  cannot  b3  too  strongly  recommended. 


Where  hands  are  scarce — as  is  too  often  the  case — this 
mode  of  raising  seeds  and  pricking  out  saves  a  great  deal 
of  labour,  and  keeps  the  houses — in  most  cases  already 
too  much  hampered  with  other  tenderlings  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  garden  during  the  all  too  short 
summer  months — free  and  more  convenient  to  work  in. 
Where  these  half-hardy  plants  are  grown  in  great 
quantities  there  is  usually  a  great  demand  on  the  space 
inside  ;  in  truth  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  other 
subjects — indeed,  permanent  subjects — play  second 
fiddle  to  them  for  the  time  being. 

When  seeds  are  sown  on  a  hot-bed,  the  sashes  should 
at  once  be  matted  and  the  frame  kept  close  until  signs 
of  germination  appear.  There  is  no  better  time  than 
the  present  for  the  sowing  of  all  those  seeds  for 
producing  summer  and  winter  effects. 

The  hardy  section  may  be  considered  the  most  come- 
atable,  as  they  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  need  no 
glass,  no  hot-bed,  and  no  careful  watching,  save  for 
slugs  and  mice.  These  hardy  denizens  of  the  flower 
border,  whether  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial,  are 
quite  indispensable  in  any  garden,  large  or  small. 
Their  hardihood  and  general  usefulness  are  at  once 
certificates  of  merit  which  few  will  care  to  dispute. 

Hardy  Annuals. 

Paramount  amongst  the  hardy  annuals  is  the  Mig¬ 
nonette  ;  and  justly  so.  It  is  a  universal  favourite, 
and,  strange  to  say,  weedy  as  it  appears,  a  great  many 
fail  to  grow  it  satisfactorily.  It  requires  a  fairly  rich 
soil,  very  hard  tramped,  on  which  sow  the  seed  thinly 
and  evenly,  and  cover  very  lightly — in  many  cases  the 
beating  of  the  soil  with  the  teeth  of  the  rake  and  giving 
a  finish  with  same  will  suit.  More  failures  occur 
through  the  soil  being  too  soft  than  from  any  other 
cause,  yet  in  maDy  places  Mignonette  perpetuates  itself, 
never  requiring  sowing  after  once  being  done.  I  may 
as  well  observe  it  is  a  seed  very  impatient  of  too  much 
moisture,  the  seeds  sometimes  rotting  wholesale  in  wet 
weather.  Another  peculiar  thing  during  its  growing 
period  is  that  if  the  weather  is  wet  for  a  considerable 
time  it  loses  its  fragrance.  Where  it  is  in  daily  request 
a  frame  may  be  economically  devoted  to  it,  when  the 
sashes  can  be  run  down  while  it  rains.  It  will  be 
observed  that  I  am  not  writing  of  Mignonette  in  pots, 
although  I  may  at  a  more  convenient  season. 

Wallflowers,  Helianthus,  and  similar  plants  require 
the  soil  to  be  hard,  as  in  the  case  of  Mignonette ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  but  close  obser¬ 
vance  and  practice  will  succeed  in  these  matters. 
Nemophila,  Candytuft, Eschscholtzia,  Godetia,  and  a  host 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  may  be  sown  with 
safety  in  most  districts  from  early  in  April  onwards. 
When  sown  too  thickly  they  ought  to  be  early  thinned 
out — Godetias,  Eschscholtzias,  and  similar  things  to  at 
least  6  ins.  apart.  Those  named  and  similar  seeds  are 
sure  to  succeed  if  sown  about  i  in.  deep,  while  smaller 
seeds,  such  as  Prince’s  Feather,  all  the  Papavers,  and 
many  other  things,  may  be  sown  on  the  surface, 
slightly  trampled  in,  and  finished  with  the  rake. 
Sweet  Peas  may  be  sown  like  culinary  Peas,  but  must 
be  carefully  watched  for  slugs  and  mice.  Slugs  are 
very  fond  of  Sweet  Peas,  but  this  pest  may  be  easily 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  a  little  soot  and  fresh  slaked 
lime.  I  have  found  barley-chaff  strewn  along  each 
side  of  the  lime  very  effective.  Mice  are  more  easily 
kept  down,  although  they  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
in  a  short  time.  We  usually  force  and  transplant  our 
early  Sweet  Peas  ;  they  are  thus  more  certain  and 
earlier,  although  they  do  not  grow  so  tall  nor  bloom  so 
long  as  those  sown  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  Wallflower,  one  of  our  most  useful  biennials, 
should  be  sown  in  May  in  nursery  lines,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  pricked  out  on  ground  made  very  hard.  These 
planted  in  the  autumn  in  any  useless  corner,  will  come 
in  most  useful  in  early  spring,  when  fragrant  flowers 
are  a  desideratum.  Many  make  special  provision  for 
these  plants,  and  give  them  the  best  position  in  the 
flower  garden,  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  deserving,  as 
they  make  a  fine  show  in  spring,  and  scent  the  air  all 
around.  East  Lothian  Stocks,  for  the  same  purpose, 
are  invaluable,  and  where  wanted  for  early  summer, 
should  be  sown  in  August,  and  nursed  on  in  a  cold 
frame  all  the  winter,  planting  out  as  early  as  the  weather 
will  permit  in  spring.  For  earlier  cutting  and  general 
decorative  purposes,  a  quantity  of  the  spring-sown 
seedlings  (for  autumn  bloom),  potted  up  in  September, 
and  wintered  in  a  Peach  house  or  similar  structure,  will 
be  most  serviceable.  Perennial  seeds,  for  the  most 
part,  should  be  sown  in  June  or  July  in  nursery  lines 
or  cold  frames.  The  depth  for  sowing  seeds  at  this 
season  is  not  quite  so  critical,  but  nevertheless  must 
have  due  attention. 


The  foregoing  may  be  characterised  as  a  running 
summary  on  the  sowing  of  flower  seeds,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  inadequate  to  their  importance,  as  most 
of  them,  from  a  utilitarian  and  decorative  point  of  view, 
commend  themselves  to  all  and  sundry. — J.  Proctor, 
Glenfinart,  N.B. 

- ->X<- 

FERNS  AND  FERNERIES.* 

By  E.  Booker. 

In  selecting  the  cultivation  of  Ferns  as  my  subject  for 
this  essay,  it  is  not  because  I  have  anything  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  written  by 
exceptionally  able  and  experienced  authorities  on  this 
class  of  plants,  but  they  are  favourites  with  all  lovers 
of  plants,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest.  They  may 
be  grown  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  stove  and  green¬ 
house  for  decoration,  or  as  specimens  for  exhibition,  in 
wardian  cases,  in  the  cottage  window,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  in  the  open  garden,  both  in  sun  and  shade, 
the  shady  place  where  many  good  things  will  not  grow 
being  especially  well  adapted  for  hardy  Ferns.  These 
plants,  provided  they  are  given  their  proper  situations 
and  their  several  requirements  are  attended  to, are  not  the 
most  difficult  plants  we,  as  gardeners,  have  to  cultivate. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  me  in  one  paper  to  treat  the 
subject  as  I  should  wish,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
a  few  practical  remarks  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
important  points  in  their  cultivation. 

Where  Ferns  are  wanted  in  large  quantities  the  best 
plan  is  to  sow  the  spores  in  pans  or  boxes  nearly  three 
parts  filled  with  crocks  ;  the  compost  should  consist  of 
good  fibrous  peat,  with  crocks  and  charcoal  broken  up 
finely,  and  some  coarse  silver  sand  all  mixed  thoroughly 
together.  Fill  the  pans  or  boxes  with  the  compost, 
pressing  it  firmly,  then  water,  and  allow  it  to  thoroughly 
drain.  On  this  sow  the  spores,  and  water  carefully 
with  a  fine  rose.  If  a  large  quantity  are  sown  at  the 
same  time  they  will  be  better  placed  under  a  handlight 
or  frame,  then  they  can  be  more  easily  attended  to  in 
the  matter  of  shading  and  watering,  or  else  they  must 
be  covered  with  sheets  of  glass.  Place  them  in  a 
temperature  of  50°  at  night,  with  an  increase  of 
temperature  by  day.  March  I  consider  the  best  month 
to  sow,  as  then  they  will  have  a  longer  season  of 
growth  before  them,  although  they  will  grow  well  if 
sown  later. 

In  about  two  months  or  so  they  will  begin  to  vegetate 
in  the  shape  of  little  green  circular  bodies  on  the 
surface,  from  which,  ultimately,  will  spring  small  fronds. 
From  this  time  they  should  be  gradually  brought  to 
the  light,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle  they  should 
be  pricked  off  into  boxes,  using  soil  similar  to  that  in 
which  they  were  sown.  Keep  the  soil  moist  and  shade 
from  bright  sunshine.  After  they  are  established  they 
may  be  potted  singly  into  thumb  pots  or  60's,  according 
to  their  strength  and  the  amount  of  root  they  have. 
As  they  become  established  pot  them  on  as  they  require 
it,  never  letting  them  get  pot-bound  when  young.  Most 
Ferns  may  be  kept  comparatively  healthy  for  some 
time  by  being  confined  in  small  pots,  but  plants  so 
treated  in  their  early  stages  are  some  time  before  they 
grow  again  freely. 

Another  method  of  raising  Ferns  from  spores, 
and  one  requiring  less  time  and  labour  (where  the 
convenience  is  at  hand),  is  by  standing  mature  plants 
on  a  strong  wire  trellis,  under  which  we  can  have  a  bad 
of  ashes  ;  then  as  the  spores  lipen,  nature  will  cause 
them  to  drop  among  the  ashes,  where  they  will 
germinate  readily  in  endless  numbers.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  increase  any  other  variety,  the  fronds,  when  matured, 
must  be  gathered  and  shaken  on  the  ashes,  where 
the  spores  will  readily  germinate  a3  previously 
mentioned. 

General  Treatment  in  Pots.— About  the  middle 
of  February  any  of  the  varieties  of  Adiantums,  especially 
A.  cuneatum,  should  be  cut  down  entirely,  particularly 
if  at  all  shabby,  a  process  I  have  found  not  to  be  at  all 
detrimental,  but  rather  beneficial.  All  dead  or  shabby 
fronds  of  the  other  varieties  should  be  cut  off,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  fairly  started  into  growth  any  that 
require  a  shift  should  be  potted  as  carefully  as  possible, 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  young  fronds  ;  and  any  that  are 
too  large,  or  that  you  desire  to  increase,  should  be 
carefully  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  into  as  many  pieces  as 
circumstances  may  demand.  Be  careful  not  to  use  too 
large  pots  for  small  or  weak-growing  varieties  ;  it  is  far 
better  to  give  them  another  shift,  or  even  two,  during 
the  growing  season  ;  but  for  the  larger  plants  and 
strong-growing  varieties  two  sizes  larger  pots  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  The  pots  and  crocks  should  be 
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thoroughly  clean.  If  new  pots  are  used  they  must  be 
previously  soaked  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  two  parts  good  fibrous  peat  (broken 
to  pieces  by  the  hand),  one  part  good  fibrous  loam,  a 
little  leaf-soil  and  silver  sand,  and  some  powdered 
charcoal.  This  should  be  sifted,  and  the  coarse  used 
to  put  over  the  drainage,  as  perfect  drainage  is  an 
important  matter.  The  charcoal  will  keep  the  soil 
open  and  sweet,  which  is  also  another  important  point 
in  the  cultivation  of  Ferns.  Water  should  be  applied 
sparingly  until  the  plants  have  commenced  to  root  into 
the  new  soil,  but  when  fairly  established  they  should, 
while  growing,  never  know  the  want  of  it.  In  fact, 
any  of  the  large  plants  which  have  not  been  re-potted, 
especially  tree  Ferns,  will  require  water  twice  a  day 
during  the  summer,  for  it  is  marvellous  how  quickly  a 
Fern  will  collapse  when  neglected  in  the  matter  of 
watering. 


Tree  Ferns  are  benefited  by  syringing  the  stems  once 
or  even  twice  a  day  during  the  summer,  and  over¬ 
head  ;  but  for  all  Ferns  that  are  of  a  soft  nature, 
such  as  Adiantum  Farleyense,  A.  Facottii,  A. 
Legrandii,  and  the  Gymnogrammas,  I  would  not 
advocate  syringing  overhead  daily  ;  a  sufficiently  moist 
atmosphere  can  be  obtained  by  sprinkling  the  floors 
and  slabs  two  or  three  times  daily. 

Shading. — Ferns  require  to  be  shaded  from  brilliant 
sunshine,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  moveable  blinds, 
so  as  to  use  them  only  when  necessary.  They  are  far 
preferable  to  a  permanent  shading,  for  although  Ferns 
like  a  certain  amount  of  shade,  to  grow  them  in  a 
densely-shaded  house  will  do  them  more  harm  than 
good.  They  will  not  look  so  well,  nor  their  fronds 
keep  so  well  when  excessively  shaded,  for  with  proper 
light  we  secure  a  firm  texture.  They  are  of  necessity 
subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  during  winter,  so  as 
to  give  them  that  one  thing  needful — rest,  as  on  the 
little  word  “rest”  depends  our  future  success,  To 
keep  Ferns  growing  all  the  year  round  is  a  mistake  and 


contrary  to  nature.  In  speaking  of  rest,  I  do  not 
advocate  the  drying  off  of  the  Ferns,  or  the  placing  of 
them  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner,  but  that  they  should 
have  a  lower  temperature,  and  have  the  water  given 
them  more  sparingly,  as  they  will  not  require  it  so 
often  during  winter. 

Temperature. — Most  ot  the  Ferns  I  shall  name  in 
my  selection  are  those  from  tropical  countries,  requiring 
a  stove  temperature  during  winter  of  60°  at  night  to 
65°,  and  70°  in  the  day,  rising  as  the  days  lengthen  to 
70°  at  night,  and  from  80°  to  90°  in  the  day  during  the 
summer,  again  declining  as  the  days  shorten. 

Selection.— In  giving  a  selection  of  Ferns,  I  shall 
mention  only  those  I  have  successfully  grown.  Of 
Adiantums,  Farleyense,  Baiisei,  concinnum  latum, 
dolabriforme,  trapeziforme,  Williamsi,  Lathomi ;  of 
Aspleniums,  nidus,  alatum,  viviparum  ;  Cheilanthes 
elegans,  Davallia  Fijiensis,  Gleichenia  dichotoma ; 


Gymnogramma  Peruviana  argyrophylla,  G.  decom- 
posita,  G.  schizophylla  gloriosa  ;  Nephrolepis  daval- 
lioides,  1ST.  d.  furcans,  N.  Duffi,  Pteris  tricolor.  Some 
of  the  sorts  I  have  mentioned  will  grow  in  a  green¬ 
house  temperature  ;  but  I  have  found  them  to  grow 
more  freely  in  a  stove  temperature.  Gymnogrammas 
will  require  to  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
house  during  winter,  as  they  do  not  thrive  in  a  low 
temperature,  and  they  must  also  be  carefully  attended 
to  in  the  matter  of  watering. 

Insects  that  infest  Ferns  are  aphides,  scale,  and 
thrips.  I  have  found  for  aphides  and  thrips  nothing 
better  in  the  way  of  destruction  than  occasionally 
slightly  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper.  If  the  Ferns 
have  not  been  grown  in  too  high  a  temperature,  and 
not  too  densely  shaded,  the  fronds  will  be  better  able 
to  stand  slight  fumigation  without  injury.  Scale  must 
be  destroyed  by  lightly  sponging  with  warm  water  in 
which  a  little  Fir  Tree  Oil  has  been  mixed.  I  have 
found  this  safe  and  effectual. 

[To  be  continued). 


RHODODENDRON,  COUNTESS 

OF  HADDINGTON. 

Amongst  first  hybrids  from  two  species  of  Rhododen- 
dron,  few  have  given  such  wide  satisfaction  in  gardens 
as  Countess  of  Haddington.  It  was  raised  from  Pi. 
Dalhousire,  fertilised  with  pollen  from  R.  formosum, 
both  Himalayan  species.  The  former  is  remarkable 
for  its  epiphytical  habit,  and  in  its  native  habitat  in  the 
Sikkim  Himalayas  it  grows  chiefly  on  the  stems  of 
Oaks  and  Magnolias.  The  hybrid  under  notice, 
however,  takes  kindly  to  cultivation,  and  never  fails 
to  flower  under  moderately  fair  treatment.  Our 
illustration  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  a  well-flowered 
untrained  specimen.  Our  attention  was  again  called 
to  this  useful  garden  plant  on  seeing  a  smaller  specimen 
grown  in  a  pot  and  stood  upon  the  central  stage  of  a 
greenhouse  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  It  bears  sixty-seven  trusses  of  bloom,  of 
which  about  half  were  expanded.  The  flowers  are 
tubularly-campanulate,  of  great  size,  deeply  tinted  with 
pink  in  bud  and  for  some  time  after  expansion,  but 
they  change  to  a  blush-white  while  still  in  perfection. 
The  flowers  of  its  parents  show  similar  colours.  The 
habit  of  the  hybrid  takes  considerably  after  that  of 
R.  formosum,  as  it  branches  freely,  while  R.  Dalhousiae 
in  a  wild  state  is  somewhat  straggling,  with  the  leaves 
mostly  confined  to  the  tips  of  the  shoots. 

- ~>X<~ - 

BOUQUET  MAKING.* 

The  art  of  bouquet-making  at  the  present  time  is  pretty 
well  understood  by  our  decorative  florists,  as  also  by 
many  gardeners.  This,  no  doubt,  is  owing  in  the 
main  to  the  ever-growing  love  of  flowers  in  our  island, 
and  the  many  prizes  offered  in  competition  every  year 
at  our  various  horticultural  exhibitions.  It  may 
perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  in  the  matter  of 
arrangement  we  have  reached  the  climax  :  that  we  have 
in  point  of  size  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt.  In 
fact,  I  think  we  have  passed  the  boundary  line,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  a  great  many  of  the  bouquets  which  we  see 
at  the  present  time  are  far  too  large  and  cumbersome 
for  what  they  are  intended,  viz.,  to  grace  our  ladies’ 
hands,  for  we  must  admit  there  are  not  many 
Samsons  amongst  them,  even  at  the  present.  A 
great  deal  of  the  weight,  no  doubt,  has  been  dispensed 
with  to  what  it  was  formerly,  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  stems  from  the  flowers,  and  using  light  wires 
instead ;  this  also  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
keeping  the  flowers  in  any  particular  position.  A 
cardinal  point  in  bouquet  making  is  to  show  every 
flower  distinct  without  undue  crowding,  and,  when 
possible,  in  a  natural  manner.  Apropos  to  the  weight 
of  bouquets,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  has  taken  the  initiative,  and  empowered  the 
judges  to  decide  against  heavy  arrangements. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  colours,  this  must 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  lady’s  dress  to  be  worn 
on  any  particular  occasion,  but  as  we  have  such  an 
endless  variety  of  shades  and  colours  in  our  flowers, 
little  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  making  a 
selection.  Our  foliage  plants,  too,  yield  us  an  abundant 
supply,  and  if  well  arranged,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
which  is  the  most  beautiful.  Simplicity  should  be 
aimed  at  in  any  arrangement ;  more  than  two  or  three 
shades  are  sure  to  clash  and  kill  each  other.  Some 
bouquets  look  very  well  made  of  one  particular  kind  of 
flower  only,  such,  for  instance,  as  Lily  of  the  Valley 
and  its  own  foliage,  Heliotrope,  Mignonette,  Roses  in 
many  shades,  also  Tulips.  Roses  may  be  used  with 
their  own  buds  and  high-coloured  foliage  surmounting 
and  standing  out  boldly  from  the  whole  arrangement  : 
this  at  once  breaks  up  the  formal  character  and  heavy 
nature  which  it  would  otherwise  possess.  Then,  again, 
we  have  in  two  shades  a  lovely  combination.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  pink  shade  and  a  deep  crimson  or  maroon 
which  we  get  in  Rose  La  France  and  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan,  using  buds  of  each,  surmounting  the  ivhole  and 
edged  with  either  Rose  foliage  and  buds  or  some  of  the 
numerous  Maidenhair  Ferns.  In  preference  for  such  a 
bouquet  I  should  use  Adiantum  Farleyense  or  A. 
Williamsii  for  an  edging,  and  for  the  surface  a  few 
light  fronds  of  A.  cuneatum  or  A.  gracillimum.  The 
top  Fern  may  be  dispensed  with  if  sufficient  buds  and 
light  pieces  of  foliage  are  introduced.  Ball  bouquets 
may  include  with  advantage  a  few  not  too  highly  per¬ 
fumed  flowers,  and  for  colour  use,  when  possible,  those 
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which  come  out  well  under  artificial  light.  A  bride’s 
bouquet  should  be  composed  of  all  white  flowers  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  and  the  purer  the  better  ;  do  not  use 
any  that  have  spots  or  bands  of  orange,  yellow,  brown, 
&c.,  for  however  choice  they  may  be,  they  mar  the 
beauty,  and  take  away  that  chaste  appearance  which 
should  be  the  leading  feature  in  bouquets  of  this 
description.  Unfortunately,  these  markings  too  often 
occur  amongst  many  of  our  choicest  stove  flowers  and 
Orchids. 

In  the  making  up  of  a  bouquet  I  am  not  going  to 
define  any  set  rule,  but  I  will  give  you  my  modus 
operandi,  which  has  often  been  the  means  of  bringing 
my  arrangements  to  the  front  when  placed  upon  the 
exhibition  table.  Having  the  requisite  flowers  at  hand, 
which  should  previously  have  been  wired,  with  a  small 
handful  of  moss  and  a  ball  of  twine,  I  commence  by 
selecting  a  good,  bold  flower,  such  as  a  Eucharis, 
Pancratium,  Rose,  or  Gardenia.  This  I  use  as  a  centre 
flower,  and  having  bound  sufficient  moss  around  it  to 
prevent  the  next  flowers  from  overlapping  or  unduly 
crowding,  I  usually  start  with  smaller  individual  or 
trusses  of  flowers  in  threes.  Generally  speaking,  twos, 
threes,  or  six  flowers  will  complete  the  first  circle.  I 
now  introduce  three  or  five  light  sprays,  according  to 
the  weight  of  my  base  flowers,  and  let  them  stand  out 
boldly  from  the  rest;  these  are  what  we  term  stick-ups. 
Any  medium-sized  flowers  may  be  used  in  the  next 
circle,  unless  a  large  bouquet  is  aimed  at.  These  I  use 
again  in  threes  or  fives,  according  to  the  variety  I  have 
at  hand  ;  the  reason  for  this  is  to  keep  the  arrangement 
well  balanced.  I  again  introduce  a  little  moss  to 
prevent  crowding,  and  bind  each  flower  firmly  so  that  it 
has  no  chance  to  move  after  once  placed.  I  now 
introduce  some  more  stick-ups,  and  then  commence  the 
outer  circle  of  the  base  with  good,  bold  flowers.  These 
really  mark  the  boundary  line,  but  not  too  formal  ;  a 
few  more  light  pieces  of  flower  outside  the  circle  of  large 
flowers  have  a  good  effect  if  allowed  to  droop  gracefully 
on  the  edging  of  Fern.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  add 
a  few  light  pieces  of  A.  cuneatum  and  A.  gracillimum 
for  stick-ups.  These  I  introduce  immediately  behind 
the  centre  flower  and  allow  to  droop  gracefully  over  the 
other  flowers.  As  an  edging,  Asparagus  plumosus 
makes  a  capital  substitute  for  any  of  the  Maidenhairs, 
and  stands  much  longer.  Bouquet  papers  are  not 
much  in  favour  just  now,  but  they  have  the  advantage 
of  keeping  the  arrangement  more  intact,  and  if  used 
judiciously  meed  not  be  seen. 

Buttonhole  Bouquets. 

Flowers  most  suitable  for  buttonhole  bouquets  should 
not  range  above  a  medium  size,  neatness  being  one  of 
the  leading  characteristics  to  be  observed  in  the  making 
up  of  such.  Every  flower  should  be  wired  after  re¬ 
moving  most  of  the  natural  stem,  otherwise  an  arrange¬ 
ment  when  complete  will  be  found  to  be  too  large  in 
the  stem  for  an  ordinary  buttonhole.  This  also  has 
other  advantages,  as  you  can  fix  a  flower  in  any  assigned 
position,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  heads  being 
broken  off,  which  often  occurs  in  Roses,  &c. ;  it  likewise 
shows  every  flower  to  the  best  advantage,  without 
crowding,  consequently  requiring  less  flowers.  What¬ 
ever  kind  of  foliage  is  used  should  also  be  wired,  or  it 
will  be  found  very  difficult  to  maintain  in  position 
chiefly  as  a  background  to  the  flowers.  We  have  a 
great  variety  of  flowers  suited  to  the  purpose,  amongst 
which  perhaps  those  with  perfume  are  most  highly 
prized,  such  as  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violets,  Tea  Roses, 
Tuberoses,  Stephanotis,  and  Gardenias,  although  the 
latter  is  to  some  persons  a  little  too  powerful. 
Carnations,  too,  are  greatly  appreciated  by  many,  and 
if  backed  by  some  of  its  own  grass  makes  a  very  nice 
buttonhole  by  itself.  Asparagus  plumosus  and  A. 
tenuissimus,  also  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  A. 
gracillimum,  are  very  suitable  as  accompanying 
greenery  to  these  flowers.  The  Fern  fronds  should  be 
well  matured  or  they  will  not  last,  and  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  and  previous  to  use  should  be  immersed 
in  cold  water  for  several  hours.  Many  of  our 
popular  Orchids,  such  as  Odontoglossums,  Den- 
drobiums,  Oncidiums,  &c.,  are  very  suitable 
flowers,  and  they  remain  fresh  a  long  time,  Asparagus 
tenuissumus  being  very  suitable  to  use  as  a  background 
to  these.  In  regard  to  the  arrangement,  it  almost 
entirely  depends  upon  the  size  required  by  the  wearer. 
Some  prefer  a  single  flower,  as  a  Rose  or  Gardenia,  with 
its  own  foliage  simply,  while  others  like  as  many  as 
three  Roses  or  Carnations.  I  think  our  Tea  Roses  are 
exquisite  for  the  purpose,  as  they  give  us  such  a  variety 
of  beautiful  colours,  and  may  be  had  throughout  the 
entire  year.  If  two  or  three  nice  buds  are  arranged  with 
small  fairy  buds,  and  either  backed  with  Rose  foliage  or 


Maidenhair  Fern,  we  have  a  buttonhole  bouquet  that 
few  will  despise.  Take  a  Gardenia  or  two  or  three 
medium-sized  Tuberoses,  and  arrange  at  back  and  front 
of  flowers  a  light  spray  or  two  of  white  or  pinkBouvardia, 
backed  with  Maidenhair  of  the  pale  green  description, 
and  you  have  at  once  a  chaste  and  delicate  arrangement. 
One  of  the  sweetest  and  at  the  same  time  simplest 
buttonhole  bouquet  arrangements  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  consists  of  Tuberoses  and  Forget-me-nots,  or 
Tabernsemontana,  and  the  latter  mounted  in  the  usual 
way  ■with  Maidenhair.  Ivy  leaves  with  a  good  bronzy 
colour  come  out  in  good  relief  with  the  same  kind  of 
flowers,  as  also  with  Violets  or  a  combination  of  Violets 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  latter  makes  a  very  pretty 
coat  flower  in  conjunction  with  its  own  foliage.  A  small 
piece  of  silver  paper  should  be  bound  round  the  stems 
of  each  buttonhole  bouquet ;  this  not  only  hides  the 
wires  but  prevents  pricking  the  hand  of  the  wearer. 

- - 

THE  AMARYLLIS  AT  UPPER 

HOLLOWAY. 

It  seems  that  these  popular  garden  flowers  have  been 
late  in  coming  into  bloom  this  year,  but  compensation 
is  found  in  the  superiority  of  the  foliage,  which 
certainly  enhances  the  effect  of  the  flowers.  By  getting 
the  plants  into  bloom  early,  the  flower  stems  present 
the  appearance  of  a  forest  tree  trunk  with  the  naked 
blooms  on  the  top.  We  have  seen  Amaryllis  under 
both  conditions,  and  certainly  prefer  that  the  flowers 
should  be  accompanied  by  foliage,  as  were  those  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  when 
we  saw  them  the  other  day.  The  flower  stems  were 
also  wonderfully  dwarf  on  an  average. 

Self-coloured  Flowers. 

One  of  the  largest  flowers  we  noted  was  that  named 
Emperor  Frederick,  one  scape  of  which  carried  four 
brilliant  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  with  a  broad  white 
band  down  the  centre  of  each  segment  ;  while  a  second 
scape  from  the  same  plant  will  expand  its  flowers  some 
weeks  hence,  and  so  keep  up  a  succession.  The  blooms 
of  Lothair  were  almost  as  large,  with  spreading  and 
recurved  segments  traversed  for  two-thirds  of  their 
length  with  a  white  band.  Distinction  is  characterised 
by  the  shortness  and  bluntness  of  its  segments,  which 
are  crimson  netted  with  a  darker  shade,  and  give  the 
flower  a  stiff  and  regularly  rounded  appearance.  Four 
of  them  were  borne  on  a  scape,  and  although  not  so 
large  as  the  above-mentioned  kinds,  they  would  accord 
more  with  the  florist’s  ideal.  Mrs.  C.  Walford  is 
another  choice  and  well-marked  kind  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  with  a  very  narrow  white  line  surrounding  the 
segments,  besides  the  white  six-rayed  star.  Apollo  is 
also  brilliant  scarlet,  but  lined  with  deep  crimson  in 
the  throat,  and  has  pointed  segments.  The  flowers  of 
President  Harrison  are  crimson,  reticulated  with  a 
darker  shade,  and  of  great  size. 

The  old  Empress  of  India  is  still  a  choice  kind,  and 
worthy  of  retention  in  collections.  It  is  floriferous  and 
richly  coloured.  Dr.  Masters  is  another  kind  of  some 
years’  standing,  and  which  will  continue  to  grace 
collections  for  years  to  come  on  account  of  its  dwarf 
habit  and  the  rich  dark  crimson  colour  of  its  flowers. 
The  latter  are  campanulate  with  a  very  short  tube,  and 
are  somewhat  rugose  on  the  surface  or  raised  in  little 
squares,  which  gives  them  a  peculiarly  rich  and  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance.  In  the  square  markings,  the  shape  of 
the  flower,  the  small  size  of  the  bulb,  and  the  dwarf 
habit  of  the  plant,  this  variety  seems  to  bear  a  strong 
relationship  to  Hippeastrum  pardinum,  but  vastly 
different  in  the  richness  of  its  colours.  An  impro  vement 
upon  this  is,  however,  met  with  in  Grandidens,  which 
has  larger  flowers,  broader  segments,  especially  the 
outer  ones,  and  all  shaded  on  the  lower  part  with 
intensified  crimson.  A  very  noticeable  and  quite 
unusual  character  is  the  finely  wavy  or  crisped  margins 
which  have  no  doubt  given  rise  to  the  name.  The 
margins  are  not  toothed,  however,  although  apparently 
so.  The  flowers  of  Dr.  Masters  are  quite  plain  on  the 
margin.  A  most  unusual  colour  amongst  flowers  of 
this  class  is  presented  by  J.  R.  Pitcher,  which  for  want 
of  a  better  term  we  should  describe  as  dark  claret, 
faintly  reticulated  with  darker  veins.  The  flowers  are 
funnel  shaped  and  come  into  bloom  very  early.  Dr. 
Barnardo  is  noted  for  the  great  length  of  its  flowers,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  segments  are  almost  straight,  and 
regularly  ascending.  The  segments  are  of  an  intense 
red,  shaded  with  a  dark  crimson  hue,  and  like  those  of 
J.  R.  Pitcher,  are  very  distinct  in  this  respect. 

Striped  and  Shaded  Flowers. 

Few  will  deny  the  fine  effect  produced  by  large  self- 
coloured  flowers  either  crimson  or  scarlet,  or  a  combi¬ 


nation  of  the  two  ;  but  in  such  a  collection  a  few  of  the 
lighter  and  striped  varieties  have  the  effect  of  enlivening 
the  deeper  hues  of  the  dark  seifs,  and  even  of  adding 
to  the  beauty  of  the  latter  by  contrast.  Princess 
Dagmar  is  rather  an  old  kind,  but  still  very  choice  in 
its  way.  The  flowers  are  short  and  widely  expanded, 
deep  crimson-red,  and  much  lined  with  pure  white  on 
the  lower  half.  General  Boulanger  is  a  scarlet  sort, 
much  lined  with  white,  and  very  attractive.  Mrs. 
Rawson  is  equally  so,  but  the  ground  colour  is  a  brilliant 
red  or  crimson.  Cassandra  is  of  a  brilliant  crimson  with 
a  few  broad  white  lines  and  bands.  The  scape  was  only 
1  ft.  high.  Joseph  Broom  is  a  crimson  sort,  reticulated 
with  a  darker  shade,  and  much  shaded  with  rose 
towards  the  margin. 

- - 

PLANT  LIFE. 

(Continued  from  p.  491.  J 

How,  in  order  that  the  changes  mentioned  may  take 
place,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  essential  that  leaves 
should  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  or  no  proper 
assimilation  of  the  various  matters  taken  up  by  the 
plant  can  be  effected.  For  instance,  if  a  plant  be  put 
into  the  dark  it  becomes  blanched  in  consequence  of 
the  non-development  of  the  green  colouring  matter, 
and,  moreover,  no  woody  matter  is  formed.  The  effect 
of  the  absence  of  light  on  plants  is  well  shown  when  a 
Potato  tuber  sprouts  in  the  dark,  in  which  case  the 
whole  of  the  tissues  formed  become  blanched,  and 
ultimately  die.  When  Potatos  are  reared  with  an 
insufficient  supply  of  light,  as  in  an  orchard  or  under 
trees,  the  tubers  are  found  to  be  watery,  in  consequence 
of  the  small  quantity  of  starch  then  produced. 
Another  illustration  of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
absence  of  light  is  seen  in  growing  vegetables  for  the 
table,  such  as  Sea  Kale,  Celery,  Lettuce,  &c.  In  these 
cases,  when  the  plants  are  grown  freely  exposed  to 
light  (as  under  natural  conditions),  they  form  abun¬ 
dance  of  woody  matter,  which  renders  them  tough  and 
stringy  ;  they  also  develop  peculiar  secretions,  which  are 
either  unpleasant  to  the  taste  or  absolutely  injurious. 
But  the  formation  of  these  secretions  and  of  woody 
matter  is  prevented  by  shutting  out  the  access  of  light, 
and  the  plants  then  become  useful  vegetables.  For 
this  same  reason  the  plants  of  warm  and  tropical 
regions,  where  the  light  is  much  more  intense  than  in 
this  or  other  cold  and  temperate  regions,  are  commonly 
remarkable  for  the  powerful  nature  of  their  secretions 
and  the  richer  flavour  of  their  fruits.  Therefore  it 
happens  frequently  when  a  plant  of  a  warm  or  tropical 
region  is  transported  to  this  or  any  other  country  in 
which  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  much  less  than  in 
its  native  home,  the  secretion  is  not  formed  at  all  or  in 
diminished  quantity.  Even  if  such  plants  are  placed 
in  hothouses,  where  they  may  be  submitted  to  their 
native  heat,  they  do  not  flourish  to  their  proper  extent, 
because  light  is  the  main  agent  concerned  in  their 
formation,  and  we  cannot  increase  the  intensity  of 
light,  as  we  can  that  of  heat,  by  artificial  means. 

Whilst  upon  the  effect  of  light  on  plants,  I  would 
state  that  experiments  have  been  made  testing  the 
effect  of  the  electric  light  upon  the  growth  of  plants, 
which  proves  that  this  light  aids  their  growth,  increases 
the  brilliancy  of  the  flowers,  and  promotes  the  ripening 
of  fruits.  Sir  W.  Siemens,  by  sowing  seeds  of  rapidly- 
growing  plants,  and  exposing  them  to  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  with  the  exception  of  light,  found  those  grown 
in  the  dark  soon  faded  and  withered  ;  those  exposed  to 
daylight,  with  a  fair  share  of  sunlight,  were  vigorous 
and  of  a  good  green  colour  ;  but  those  exposed  to  the 
electric  light  for  six  hours  per  day  only,  being  in  dark¬ 
ness  the  other  eighteen  hours,  were  vigorous  though 
less  green  ;  while  those  exposed  to  daylight  and  electric 
light  successively  were  most  vigorous,  and  the  green  of 
their  leaves  of  a  darker  hue. 

We  noticed  briefly  in  passing  that  leaves  perform  a 
system  of  transpiration,  by  which  superfluous  moisture 
is  given  off.  This  important  function  has  been  the 
subject  of  various  experiments,  which  show  that  a  Sun¬ 
flower  3£  ft.  high,  weighing  3  lbs.,  exhaled  in  this  way 
on  an  average  20  ozs.  of  fluid  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  a 
Cabbage  plant,  with  a  surface  of  2,736  square  ins., 
about  19  ozs.  a  day  ;  and  a  Vine  with  a  surface  of 
1,820  square  ins.,  5  ozs.  to  6  ozs.  a  day.  How,  if  such 
a  large  amount  of  fluid  be  thus  given  off  by  single 
plants,  what  an  incalculable  quantity  must  be  exhaled 
by  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  globe  !  Seeing  these 
facts,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  the  air  of  a 
thickly-wooded  district  will  be  always  in  a  damp  con¬ 
dition,  while  that  of  one  with  scanty  vegetation  will  be 
comparatively  free  from  moisture,  and  hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  country,  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  should 
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have  the  proportion  of  plants  to  a  particular  area  care¬ 
fully  considered.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  as 
vapour  is  constantly  given  off  by  plants,  rain  is  more 
abundant  in  those  regions  which  are  well  covered  with 
forests  than  in  those  which  are  comparatively  free  from 
them.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is 
found  that  the  climate  of  a  district  may  be  entirely 
changed  by  clearing  it  too  much  of  plants. 

From  these  facts  we  gather  that  plants,  through  their 
leaves,  play  an  important  part  in  regulating  the  amount 
of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  but  there  yet 
remains  another  important  function  for  which  they  are 
responsible — namely,  the  purifying  of  the  air  and  ren¬ 
dering  it  fit  for  supporting  animal  life.  We  all  know 
that  the  purity  or  otherwise  of  the  atmosphere  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  present  (of  course, 
there  are  other  gases),  and  we  also  know  that  if  several 
people  are  confined  in  a  small  room  that  the  air  of  that 
room  becomes  vitiated,  and  in  course  of  time  it  is 
necessary  to  open  the  windows  to  admit  fresh  air. 
Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  these  human  beings  have 
gradually  taken  up  the  oxygen  and  breathed  out 
carbon  dioxide,  which  is  a  poisonous  and  consequently 
injurious  gas ;  and  its  effects  may  be  noticed  in 
churches  and  chapels  at  evening  service,  the  preacher 
being  blamed  for  the  sleepy  effects  produced. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  just  the  contrary  is  the 
case ;  the  green  leaves  of  a  healthy  plant  when  exposed  to 
light  inhale  this  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  the  presence  of 
light  split  up  this  gas  into  its  component  parts — namely, 
carbon  and  oxygen,  retaining  the  carbon,  which,  with 
water,  forms  starch  and  gives  off  the  pure  oxygen 
which  is  so  essential  to  our  health.  This  giving  off  of 
oxygen  by  green  leaves  may  easily  be  seen  by  placing 
freshly  gathered  leaves  in  water  and  exposing  the 
whole  to  the  sun’s  rays.  At  night  it  seems  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  but  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
evolved  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  the  daytime  that  it  is  harmless. 

Viewing  these  facts  we  also  see  what  an  important 
office  in  nature  this  regulation  of  gases  given  off  by 
leaves  is,  and  I  would  here  say  that  this  is  the  only 
known  process  by  which  oxygen  gas  (without  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  and  I  to  live)  is  again 
restored  to  us  in  a  free  condition.  On  this  same 
principle  plants  purify  the  water  in  which  they  grow, 
and  render  it  habitable  by  fishes  and  animals.  This 
then  is  the  cause  why  fish  soon  die  in  water  in  which 
no  plants  are  grown,  there  being  nothing  present  to 
destroy  the  noxious  gases  and  other  substances  given 
off  by  the  janimals  in  their  respiration  and  other 
processes ;  hence  in  nature  we  always  find  plants 
existing  with  animal  life  in  the  water,  so  that  the 
injurious  influences  caused  by  the  latter  are  counteracted. 

One  frequently  hears  objections  raised  against 
growing  plants  in  rooms  where  there  is  little  venti¬ 
lation,  the  idea  evidently  arising  from  the  fact  that 
plants  when  not  exposed  to  strong  light  have  just  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  we  have  just  noticed;  but  as 
already  stated,  the  amount  of  injurious  gas  exhaled  by 
those  plants  is  so  very  small  that  it  would  require 
many  thousands  of  plants  to  vitiate  the  air  of  a  room 
to  anything  like  the  extent  that  a  single  animal  does. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

THE  CHINESE  SACRED  LILY. 

The  correspondence  which  has  already  accumulated  on 
this  interesting  subject  distinctly  points  to  the  fact  that 
gardening  is  essentially  an  “empirical  art,”  otherwise 
how  comes  it  about  that  success  in  plant  culture  is  very 
often  attained  by  quite  contrary  practice  ?  Lovers  of 
vegetable  products  are  ever  active,  ever  experimenting 
with  their  particular  favourites,  testing  their  capa¬ 
bilities  in  this  or  that  direction,  striking  out  new  lines 
of  conduct,  and  thus  it  happens  that  totally  opposite 
methods  sometimes  result  in  similar  successes.  No 
doubt  this  is  largely  due  to  the  varying  circumstances 
under  which  the  operations'  are  performed.  It  seems 
that  the  Sacred  Lily  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule,  as 
different  cultivators  recommend  diverse  details,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  facts  presented.  But  this  symbolical 
flower  of  the  Chinese  exhibits  other  peculiarities,  as  it 
is  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  origin  or  nomenclature  of 
the  plant  in  question. 

Mr.  Murphy,  whose  contributions  are  always  inter¬ 
esting,  says  the  plant  is  not  a  “Lily,”  nor  Narcissus 
Tazetta  var.  Grand  Monarque,  but  a  distinct  form. 
“K.  D.”  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  form  of 
Grand  Monarque,  and  instances  reasons  for  coming  to 
that  conclusion.  1  ‘  When  doctors  differ  who  shall 
decide?”  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  calls  it  Narcissus 
chinensis,  and  I  think  appropriately,  for  the  specimens 


on  view  there,  about  three  weeks  ago,  quite  justify  the 
adoption  of  a  distinct  name.  The  plants  were  so 
vigorous  and  floriferous,  and  excited  so  much  admira¬ 
tion,  that  I  was  perforce  obliged  to  considerably 
modify  my  previously  formed  opinions  respecting  it. 
Nine-inch  pans  were  used,  and  these  were  filled  with 
small  stones  and  water  ;  in  these  pans  three  large  bulbs 
were  placed,  the  stones  acting  as  supports  to  the  latter. 
They  were  subjected  to  gentle  excitement,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  plants  were  a  marvel  of  beauty,  one  of 
the  bulbs  producing  eighteen  growths.  The  gardener 
stated  that  they  had  been  grown  on  under  the  cool 
system,  and  certainly,  if  such  remarkable  results  can 
be  obtained  in  so  short  a  period,  quite  out-distancing 
all  other  Narcissi  in  rapidity  of  blooming,  they  are 
entitled  not  only  to  a  distinctive  epithet,  but  to  a  wide 
and  extended  cultivation. — C.  B.  0,  Acton. 

- - 

PROPOSED  HALL  OF  HORTI¬ 

CULTURE. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  proposal  to  build  a 
great  central  hall  of  horticulture,  in  some  prominent 
position  in  London,  similar  to  the  magnificent  buildings 
which  theSociete  d’Horticulture  de  France  possesses  in 
Paris.  The  effect  of  these  central  buildings  on  the 
whole  horticultural  trade  of  France  has,  I  am  told, 
been  very  marked,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  but  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  we 
anticipate  that  a  no  less  marked  benefit  would  accrue 
to  the  whole  horticultural  interest  of  Great  Britain  if 
we  possessed  a  similar  central  institution.  It  would 
promote,  encourage,  and  stimulate  an  increased  love 
and  knowledge  of  gardening  from  one  end  of  our 
country  to  the  other,  and  produce  everywhere  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  all  horticultural  subjects,  thus 
greatly  enhancing  the  transactions  and  emoluments  of 
the  trade. 

The  promotion  of  such  a  scheme  is,  however,  a 
matter  demanding  a  far  greater  outlay  of  money  in 
London  than  was  required  by  our  neighbours  in  Paris, 
the  comparative  value  of  land  in  the  two  capitals  being 
almost  beyond  calculation.  All  the  more  necessary  is 
it,  therefore,  that  all  horticulturists,  both  professional 
and  amateur,  should  join  cordially  together  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  scheme. 

For  these  two  reasons— (1)  the  impetus  which  it 
would  give  to  gardening  everywhere,  and  (2)  the 
absolute  necessity  of  friendly  co-operation— the  trustees 
of  the  new  buildings — Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Baron  Henry  Schroder,  and  E.  A.  Hambro, 
Esq.,  have  desired  me  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
horticultural  trade  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  held  at 
117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday,  April  22nd, 
at  1.30  p.m.  punctually,  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
trade  can  best  help  on  the  movement. —  IV.  Wilks, 
Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

- - 

THE  BERBERIS. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  several  species,  all  shrubs, 
found  chiefly  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia 
and  America.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
interesting  group  of  hardy  shrubs  is  B.  stenophylla, 
and  a  more  charming  flowering  shrub  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid,  but  I  do  not  know 
its  actual  parentage.  I  have  a  plant  of  it  against  a 
wall  in  a  fore-court  garden  on  a  north  aspect,  and  the 
flowers  are  being  plentifully  produced  in  small  pendu¬ 
lous  racemes,  springing  from  each  of  the  leafy  tufts, 
very  numerous  indeed,  and  when  fully  expanded,  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  Sunless  as  is  the  position  of  this 
plant,  it  yet  blooms  with  amazing  freedom,  and  is  an 
object  of  great  admiration  to  passers  by.  No  weather, 
however  severe,  appears  to  harm  the  plants,  or  to  affect 
its  floriferousness. 

B.  Dulcis,  introduced  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in 
1828,  is  also  a  very  pretty  early-flowering  shrub,  quite 
hardy  and  worthy  a  place  in  any  garden.  It  is  earlier 
to  bloom  than  B.  stenophylla,  but  I  prefer  the  latter 
for  general  decorative  purposes  ;  and  while  some  seem 
disposed  to  doubt  the  thorough  hardihood  of  B.  edulis, 
there  can  be  no  possible  reason,  I  think,  to  doubt  that 
of  B.  stenophylla.  Then  there  is  B.  Darwinii,  which 
came  from  Patagonia  in  1847,  the  latest  of  the  three  in 
the  order  of  flowering,  but  a  supremely  useful  and 
beautiful  shrub,  flowering  in  racemes,  the  blossoms 
yellow  tinged  with  red,  freely  produced  and  highly 
ornamental,  and  apparently  not  fastidious  as  to  soil. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  known  species  of  Berberis  are  natives  of  that  barren 
and  inhospitable  land  which,  on  either  side,  coasts 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  that  region  of  cloud  and 


wind  the  flora  is  very  poor  in  number  of  species 
generally,  but  wealthy  beyond  all  other  localities  in 
species  of  the  Berberis.  This  singular  fact  cannot  arise 
out  of  climatic  influences  alone,  as  the  species  of 
Berberis  indigenous  to  that  region  thrive  vigorously 
when  transplanted  into  England  ;  nor  can  it  be  owing  to 
local  hybridisation,  as  the  species  are  all  sufficiently 
distinct. 

The  common  Barberry,  B.  vulgaris,  is  so  ornamental 
a  hardy  shrub,  whether  in  flower  or  when  bearing 
berries,  as  to  well  deserve  a  place  in  the  garden.  The 
pendent  clusters  of  yellow  flowers  appear  in  May,  each 
bunch  guarded  by  a  three-pronged  thorn.  The  stamens 
are  curiously  sensitive  ;  if  they  are  touched  lightly  at 
the  base  with  a  straw  or  a  pin  they  contract,  and  the 
anther  bends  forward  and  strikes  against  the  stigma. 
This  strange  sensitiveness  is  a  provision  of  nature, 
securing  that  if  any  insects  walk  round  the  flower,  each 
anther  touches  the  stigma,  the  collision  probably  causing 
the  valves  to  open,  and.  thus  discharging  the  fertilising 
pollen.  This  shrub  is  liable  to  a  tiny  fungus  which 
appears  in  clusters  like  an  orange  blot  on  the  leaves. 

In  former  days  it  was  thought  the  Berberry  blight 
gave  rise  to  smut  and  bimb,  the  destructive  diseases  of 
corn,  and  farmers  would  not  suffer  the  Berberry  to  be 
in  their  hedgerows.  There  has,  however,  been  no 
connection  traced  between  these  two,  and  it  is  possible 
to  point  to  fields  and  districts  where  rust  is  common 
on  wheat,  and  yet  there  is  no  Berberry  near  ;  while  in 
other  spots  close  under  a  Berberry  hedge  this  disease  of 
wheat  has  scarcely  been  heard  of.  The  berries  of  the 
common  Berberry  make  an  excellent  preserve,  and 
when  merely  kept  in  salt,  they  form  a  pretty  garnish 
for  savoury  dishes. — E.  W. 

— - ->s:<- - 

SPRING  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

In  his  paper  on  this  subject,  read  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir,  said  that  in 
spite  of  what  was  often  said  about  the  climate  of  this 
country,  little  real  change  had  taken  place  in  regard  to 
the  spring  flowers  and  plants.  The  habit  of  growth 
implanted  in  them  still  continued,  and  if  in  his  lengthy 
experience  he  had  to  complain  of  anything,  it  was  that 
these  plants  exhibited  too  great  a  trustfulness  in  the 
fickleness  of  our  seasons,  as  some  of  them  had  done 
during  jthe  present  year.  He  had  often  seen  them 
covered  with  snow  and  yet  they  had  remained  unin¬ 
jured  through  the  most  bitter  trials.  Amongst  those 
which  made  the  most  early  appearance  the  Christmas 
Itose  might  fairly  claim  a  foremost  place  ;  and,  although 
some  Hellebores  were  winter-blooming,  still  they  be¬ 
longed  to  spring  by  the  duration  of  the  flower.  The 
Snowdrop,  although  it  bloomed  in  winter,  also  belonged 
to  spring,  and  although  it  was  so  common  it  would 
never  lose  its  interest,  as  indicating  by  its  appearance 
that  winter  was  passing  away.  Dealing  with  Anemones, 
Mr.  Ingram  instanced  the  Anemone  blanda  as  the 
earliest  of  the  family,  with  its  large  blue  flowers  ap¬ 
pearing  simultaneously  with  those  of  the  Crocus  and 
the  Snowdrop.  Saxifrages,  too,  beautiful  alpine,  plants, 
had  found  a  not  uncongenial  home  in  their  gardens. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  border  plants  was  that 
brought  to  us  in  recent  years,  and  found  in  the 
mountain  region  near  Smyrna.  It  was  a  species  of 
Chionodoxa,  and  was  known  to  the  natives  as  “The 
Glory  of  the  Snow.”  This  scarcely  waited  for  the  snow 
to  disappear  before  it  burst  into  bloom.  He  had  no 
doubt  it  would  find  its  way  into  their  gardens.  It  had 
been  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  in 
England,  but  no  modern  plant  was  so  quick  in 
naturalising  itself,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it 
spreading  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  with  its  white 
and  blue  star-like  flowers. 

There  was  nothing  that  popularised  gardening  more 
than  to  be  able  to  achieve  success  with  small  means. 
One  looked  with  keener  interest  on  flowers  when  one 
knew  they  were  equal  to  those  of  a  duke,  and  in  his 
own  neighbourhood  every  cottage  had  its  show  of 
spring  flowers,  including  even  the  newer  varieties 
which  had  been  introduced  at  Belvoir  itself.  No  plant 
was  hailed  with  more  satisfaction  than  the  Yiolet,  and 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  dilate  upon  it.  Its 
effective  disposal  was,  however,  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  he  had  found  it  most  profitable  to  plant  it  under 
the  shade  of  trees.  The  Primula,  too,  deserved  mention. 
From  the  yellow  Primrose  of  the  woods  to  the  splendid 
varieties  which  came  from  the  Alps,  Japan,  and  the 
Himalayas,  there  was  a  long  range,  and  he  noted  with 
interest  that  in  that  hall  there  was  a  specimen  which 
had  a  blue  flower.  Hepatica  was  also  a  very  desirable 
spring  plant,  with  its  simpleness  of  form  and  beauty, 
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and  variety  of  colour.  Their  resources  in  spring  flowers 
were  not,  however,  so  large  that  they  could  afford  to  be 
too  critical,  and  among  those  to  be  accepted  was  the 
Narcissus,  which  was  very  effective,  and  adapted  itself 
to  any  position,  a  mass  of  them  brightening  the  garden 
considerably.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  imagine  that 
all  the  results  they  desired  could  be  accomplished  in  a 
single  season.  No  expenditure  of  time  or  money  could 
secure  this,  and  it  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time. 

Mr.  Ingram  then  gave  an  interesting  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  gardens  at  Belvoir,  which 
were  under  his  charge,  had  been  laid  out,  the  special 
object  being  to  secure  as  early  a  supply  of  spring 
flowers  as  possible,  and  dealt  with  some  of  the  means 
which  he  had  adopted  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
result. 

- - 

ARDENING  fjflSCELLANY. 

- - 

Boronia  serrulata. 

Although  an  old  introduction  this  beautiful  species 
has  fallen  into  comparative  neglect.  Some  years  ago 
splendid  plants  of  it  were  grown,  which  for  size,  health 
and  floriferousness  were  faultless.  In  the  leaves  it 
differs  remarkably  from  any  of  the  popular  species  now 
in  cultivation  ;  they  are  obovate,  or  trapeziform, 
serrulate,  erect  and  closely  adpressed  to  the  stems, 
giving  them  a  peculiar  aspect.  In  the  young  state 
they  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  which  the  margin 
retains  even  when  mature.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  close  heads  terminating  the  shoots,  are  of  a  lively 
rose  colour  and  deliciously  fragrant.  The  plant  is 
densely  bushy  and  twiggy,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  6  ft. 
high  according  to  age  and  conditions.  Even  in  the 
young  state  it  is  very  floriferous,  when  only  about  a 
foot  in  height.  It  requires  greenhouse  treatment 
similar  to  that  accorded  many  other  New  Holland 
plants. 

Pyxidanthera  barbatula. 

The  natural  order  Diapensiacese,  to  which  this  plant 
belongs,  includes  but  six  or  eight  species,  and  of  these 
but  few  of  them  are  ever  seen  in  gardens.  The  plant  is 
herbaceous  or  of  a  sub-shrubby  nature,  and  forms  small 
compact  tufts  resembling  Silene  acaulis.  The  leaves 
are  narrowly  oblaneeolate,  entire,  and  densely  arranged 
along  thq  short  procumbent  stems,  with  numerous  leafy 
buds  in  their  axils,  making  the  herbage  denser  still. 
The  flowers  are  white  or  pale  pink,  of  moderately  large 
size  for  such  a  small  plant,  and  produced  singly  at  the 
apex  of  the  shoots.  A  specimen  grown  in  a  pot 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  8th  inst. ,  when  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  it. 

Primrose  Oak-wood  Blue. 

The  flowers  of  this  Primrose  are  of  a  dark  violet-blue, 
with  a  five-lobed  yellow  eye,  surrounded  by  a  faint 
white  line,  and  are  certainly  the  darkest  of  this  hue  yet 
shown.  The  segments  of  the  corolla  are  broadly 
obcordate  and  slightly  imbricated.  It  will  be  a  great 
acquisition  provided  it  flowers  as  freely  as  the  ordinary 
garden  forms  of  the  Primrose.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  blue  varieties  are  rather  liable  to  suffer  from  late 
spring  frosts,  which  greatly  injure  and  destroy  the 
richness  of  the  hue  of  the  blooms.  A  specimen  of  the 
variety  under  notice  was  exhibited  by  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Heatherbahk,  Wey bridge,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when 
it  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


Hippeastrum  Grand  Monarch. 

The  flowers  of  this  fine  variety  are  funnel-shaped,  with 
a  widely-spreading  lamina.  The  outer  segments  are 
elliptic  and  much  the  broadest,  while  all  are  of  a  rich 
crimson-scarlet,  intensifying  to  a  dark  velvety  crimson 
in  the  throat.  A  specimen  of  it,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  8th  inst. ,  bore  four  large  flowers  on  a  scape  about 
3  ft.  high.  The  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  who  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it. 

Examination  of  Gardeners. 

I  quite  agree  with  many  of  “A.  W.’s”  remarks  on 
p.  486  upon  this  subject,  but  like  most  your  suggestion 
at  p.  454  as  to  the  best  way  of  conducting  examinations. 
It  was  the  plan  followed  by  the  R.  H.  S.  when  that 
society  held  examinations  of  young  gardeners  some 
years  ago.  If  such  examinations  were  properly  carried 
out,  t^e  certificates  given  would  be  useful  in  seeking 


a  situation,  and  also  cause  young  men  to  take  more 
interest  in  their  work.  I  think  with  “  A.  W.”  that  the 
R.  H.  S.  would  be  the  proper  central  society,  and  if 
the  Council  could  see  their  way  to  take  up  the  matter 
again,  I  think  it  would  help  to  make  the  society  more 
popular  with  gardeners.  I  think  also  that  the  R.  H.  S. 
might  do  more  good  by  employing  more  young  English¬ 
men  at  Chiswick  than  it  does.  When  I  was  there  a 
third  were  foreigners,  and  perhaps  it  is  so  now. 
[No.] -I7.  B. 

Polyanthus,  Terra  Cotta. 

The  highly- coloured  garden  varieties  of  Primula  are 
being  brought  to  a  great  state  of  perfection.  The  merit 
of  this  variety  consists  in  the  very  unusual  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  them  produced, 
even  by  a  small  plant.  The  corolla  is  closely  but 
lightly  suffused  with  red  on  a  yellow  ground,  giving 
the  whole  a  terra-cotta  hue.  The  five-lobed,  golden 
yellow  eye  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  line  of  pale 
yellow.  A  specimen,  in  which  the  leaves  were  almost 
concealed  by  the  flowers,  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh 
Road,  Ealing,  when  he  received  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  it. 

The  Culture  of  Onions. 

Your  correspondent,  “  B.  L. ’’  p.  491,  writing  on  grow¬ 
ing  Onions  for  exhibition,  says  the  holes  should  be 
made  deep  enough  to  allow  of  the  roots  being  laid  in 
straight.  Will  he  please  say  if  he  means  straight  down 
into  the  earth,  or  spread  out  straight  horizontally  about 
1£  ins.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  first  I  should 
suppose  is  meant.  I  live  in  a  district  in  which  Tripoli 
or  autumn  Onions  grow  well,  but  in  which  many  people 
cannot  grow  spring  Onions,  and  several  I  know  do  not 
now  attempt  to  grow  anything  but  the  autumn  Onions. 
Why  is  this  ?  is  a  question  I  often  ask  myself.  May  I 
ask  your  correspondent  if  he  can  tell  me  how  to  avoid 
having  my  spring  Onions  thick  necked  ?  My  soil  is 
rather  stiff  loam,  but  I  always  take  good  care  to  have 
it  in  condition  at  planting  or  sowing  time.  Some 
seasons  we  tread  it  well,  others  not  at  all,  but  the 
results  are  not  much  different.  I  have  a  lot,  almost 
ready  of  spring  Onions  in  pots  for  planting  out. 
Those  planted  last  year  on  well-trodden  ground,  and 
kept  well  watered,  and  fed  with  manure  water  were 
very  thick  necked  ;  I  should  like  to  avoid  it  this  year 
if  possible.  My  plants  are  in  2j-in.  or  3-in.  pots. 
Should  the  balls  be  planted  intact,  or  any  of  the  roots 
loosened  out?  Any  information  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  one  who  has  had  several  tries  at  growing 
first-class  exhibition  spring  Onions. — A.  B. 

Collinsia  verna  and  C.  bicolor. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Collinsia  rank  amongst  the  most 
popular  of  annuals,  and  none  more  so  than  those  under 
notice.  C.  verna  would  no  doubt  be  more  commonly 
grown  than  it  is  if  it  were  as  vigorous  as  C.  bicolor. 
The  latter  is  the  favourite  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  when  it  grows  about  a  foot  in  height, 
producing  a  great  quanticy  of  flowers,  the  lower  lip  of 
which  is  rosy  purple,  while  the  rest  is  white.  The 
structure  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  are 
very  curious,  and  the  lower  lip  especially  shows  a  some¬ 
what  similar  arrangement  to  that  of  Schizanthus, 
except  that  the  five  lobes  are  undivided.  This  is  best 
seen  in  C.  verna,  where  the  various  segments  are  more 
expanded.  The  lower  lip  is  blue,  the  rest  being  white. 
If  sown  in  autumn  in  the  open  ground  this  species  will 
flower  in  May.  It  may  also  be  sown  in  pots,  grown  on 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  if  kept  moderately  close  will  flower 
freely  towards  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  when 
it  may  be  introduced  to  a  greenhouse  or  hardy  plant 
structure,  where  its  beauty’  can  be  seen  and  admired. 
In  small  pots  the  plants  do  not  exceed  3  ins.  to  5  ins. 
in  height. 

Strawberry,  Auguste  Nicaise. 

The  typical  fruits  of  this  variety  are  large,  broad, 
flattened  and  wedge-shaped,  with  the  seeds  (or  botanic- 
ally,  the  true  fruits)  rather  sunk  in  small  cavities 
over  the  surface.  The  berries  are  otherwise  smooth, 
or  more  or  less  undulated  ;  occasionally  they  are 
lobed,  and  when  mature  of  a  brilliant  red.  A  dish 
of  it  gathered  from  forced  plants  was  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday 
last,  when  it  was  accorded  an  Aw’ard  of  Merit  as  a 
good  forcing  variety. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Stephanotis  fi.oribunda. — Regulate  and  tie  in  the 
shoots  of  this  climber  as  they  grow  to  prevent  their 
getting  intricately  mixed  and  twisted  round  one 
another,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  separate  them 
afterwards.  Syringe  frequently  to  keep  down  mealy¬ 
bug,  which  seems  to  have  a  predilection  for  this  plant. 

Allamandas. — No  shading  should  be  given  these 
climbers,  but  particularly  A.  Schottii  (A.  Hendersoni) 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  plenty  of  sunlight  induces  the 
wood  to  assume  the  firmness,  and  the  leaves  to  perform 
their  functions  properly,  and  as  a  result  an  abundance 
of  large  blooms  are  produced  in  succession  throughout 
the  season. 

Olivias. — These  are  now  in  most  cases  in  the  height 
of  their  beauty,  and  to  enable  them  to  throw  up  good 
succession  spikes  of  bloom  they  should  be  well  attended 
to  in  the  matter  of  water,  and  supplies  of  weak  liquid 
manure  at  every  second  watering.  Besides  the  large- 
flowering  forms  of  C.  miniata,  the  good  old-fashioned 
C.  nobilis  should  not  be  neglected,  on  account  of  its 
distinctness  and  pendent  flowers,  which  in  many 
varieties  are  well  coloured. 

Climbers  for  Shady  Walls. — Those  who  have 
walls  in  shady  places  to  be  covered  would  do  well  to 
try  Selaginella  Wildenovii,  known  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  S.  ciesia  arborea,  also  Lygodium  scandens, 
Philodendron  erubescens,  P.  chrysomelanos,  Ficus 
repens,  F.  r.  minima,  F.  barbata,  Dioscorea  discolor, 
Echites  rubro-venosa,  Yitis  (Cissus)  discolor,  and 
Scindapsis  pictus. 

Temperature  and  Shading  for  the  Stove. — The 
night  temperature  may  now  be  raised  to  70°,  allowing  a 
corresponding  rise  during  the  day  from  sun-heat. 
Carefully  guard  against  east  winds  when  ventilating 
gradually,  and  as  early  in  the  day  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  Shading  should  be  got  in  readiness  if 
this  has  not  already  been  done  to  guard  against  sudden 
bursts  of  sunshine. 

Lapageria  rosea. — Tender  young  shoots  are  now 
making  their  appearance  above  ground,  even  in  the 
cooler  houses  in  which  this  plant  is  grown.  Precaution 
will  have  to  be  taken  against  slugs  by  putting  a  glass, 
tin,  or  other  collar  of  some  length  around  the  base  of 
the  suckers  as  they  push  up,  and  until  they  get 
hardened,  so  as  to  be  out  of  danger. 

Peaches. — In  the  early  house  it  can  be  pretty  well 
determined  what  fruits  are  now  going  to  remain  on  the 
trees  as  the  critical  part  of  the  stoning  period  is  now 
getting  over.  The  cultivator  may  therefore  go  over 
his  trees  and  remove  superfluous  fruits,  as  well  as 
shoots  that  are  not  absolutely  required  for  next  season's 
work.  This  will  greatly  relieve  the  trees  fiom  any 
unnecessary  strain  in  these  respects. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — As  the  fruit  gets  gathered 
from  the  earliest  batches,  the  plants  should  not  be 
stood  out  of  doors  if  it  is  intended  to  make  any  use  of 
them  afterwards.  The  best  may  be  reserved  lor  fruit 
ing  in  pots  in  September  next,  while  the  rest  may  be 
planted  in  a  warm  sunny  border  for  fruiting  in  autumn. 
Before  this,  however,  they  should  be  hardened  off  in 
cold  frames  or  pits. 

Figs. — As  the  fruits  of  early  varieties  grown  in  pots 
approach  maturity,  less  water  should  be  given  both  at 
the  roots  and  overhead.  Successive  batches,  the 
fiuits  of  which  are  rapidly  swelling,  should  be  liberally 
treated,  as  the  plants  require  a  large  supply  of  water. 
Feed  also  with  liquid  manure,  and  syringe  the  plants 
copiously  at  least  twice  a  day  to  keep  down  red-spider. 
Increase  the  night  temperature  to  60°  or  65°,  with  an 
increase  of  10°  or  15°  during  the  day  with  sun-heat. 

Oranges.  —  Young  growth  is  now  making  rapid 
headway,  and  the  night  temperature  may  be  raised  to 
65°  or  70°,  with  a  corresponding  rise  by  day.  Syringe 
heavily,  except  any  late  trees  that  may  still  be  in 
bloom.  This  is  necessary  to  keep  down  bug,  scale, 
and  other  insects,  which  increase  rapidly  at  this  season. 

Potatos. — Where  beds  were  made  up  and  planted 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  crop  should  now 
be  ready  for  lifting.  By  storing  the  Potatos  in  small 
quantities  in  pots  with  soil  above  and  below  them,  the 
space  they  occupied  may  be  immediately  devoted  to 
another  crop  or  for  other  purposes,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  place. 

French  Beans.  —  Much  time  would  be  saved  in 
watering,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  could  be 
kept  in  a  more  equable  condition,  by  covering  the  soil 
on  which  the  plants  are  stood  with  fairly  well-decayed 
farmyard  manure. 

Celery. — Plants  for  an  early  plantation  should  now 
be  ready  for  transplanting  into  boxes,  planting  on  a 
hot-bed  to  forwara  them.  Sow  at  once  for  the  main 
crop. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  Fine  Form  of  Cypripedium  callosum. 
Under  good  cultivation  we  have  seen  specimens  of  this 
Cypripedium  with  large  flowers  ;  but  we  noted  a 
variety  the  other  day  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  where  the  upper  sepal 
differed  in  a  marked  manner  from  the  more  typical 
form  of  the  species.  Instead  of  being  obovate  and 
elongated  at  the  point,  it  was  orbicular,  or  almost 
obversely  reniform,  and  three-toothed.  The  ground 
colour  was  white,  marked  with  bold  purple  veins,  and 
replaced  by  green  at  the  base  only.  The  petals  and 
lip  were  of  the  usual  form  and  colour.  The  foliage  of 
this  species  is  something  in  the  way  of  C.  Lawrence- 
anum,  but  not  quite  so  distinctly  marbled  or  tessellated 
with  greyish  green  on  a  dark  ground.  The  flowers,  on 
the  whole,  are  of  great  size. 

Disa  graminifolia. 

At  first  sight  the  flowers  of  this  beautiful  and  peculiar 
Orchid  resemble  those  of  a  Larkspur  in  no  mean  degree, 
only  the  scapes  are  much  dwarfer  and  unaccompanied 
by  foliage  at  the  flowering  time.  The  leaves  produced 
afterwards  are  long,  thread-like,  and  resembling  grass, 
as  the  specific  name  implies.  They  spring  from  a 
small  underground  tuber,  as  the  plant  is  as  purely 
terrestrial  as  a  Crocus.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  azure- 
blue,  with  the  exception  of  the  disc  of  the  lip  which  is 
reddish  violet.  The  upper  sepal  is  helmet  shaped, 
spurred  behind,  and  very  remarkable  even  amongst 
Orchids.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  but  requires  a 
little  shade  and  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  growing 
season,  as  it  naturally  grows  beside  streams,  and  in 
deep  ravines.  There  is  a  fine  figure  of  it  in  the  Orchid 
Album ,  pi.  399. 

Arachnanthe  Lowii. 

This  singular  Orchid  is  better  known  perhaps  under 
the  name  of  Renanthera  Lowii,  but  is  seldom  cultivated 
on  account  possibly  of  the  difficulty  of  flowering  it 
regularly  and  successfully.  It  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  to  grow  it  to  perfection,  with  a  great 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture.  The  plant  has  somewhat 
the  habit  of  a  Yanda,  with  leathery  leaves  arranged  in 
a  two-ranked  fashion.  The  flowers  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  fifty  are  borne  on  drooping  or  pendulous 
racemes,  6  ft.  to  12  ft.  long,  and  are  of  two  different 
forms,  and  differently  coloured.  The  first  two  or  three 
(commencing  at  the  base  of  the  raceme)  are  tawny 
yellow,  dotted  with  crimson,  followed  by  one  of  an 
intermediate  character.  The  lip  is  small  and  pale  rose, 
while  the  sepals  and  petals  are  short  and  broad.  The 
other  flowers  have  long  narrow  wavy  segments  of  a 
creamy  hue  externally,  and  heavily  blotched  with 
reddish  brown  or  crimson  on  a  yellow  ground  on  the 
upper  surface.  There  is  a  figure  of  this  remarkable 
species  in  the  Revue  de  L’ Horticulture  Beige  for  March. 

Cypripedium  Godefroy/e  Laingi. 

This  is  a  distinct  and  pretty  new  variety  of  C. 
Godefroyie  that  has  made  its  appearance  amongst  an 
importation  of  the  type  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons  at  Forest  Hill.  It  differs  remarkably 
from  the  type  in  the  diminutive  size  of  the  flower, 
which  is  a  veritable  pigmy,  hut  of  sufficient  size  and  so 
beautifully  spotted  as  to  constitute  it  a  floral  gem  of  no 
mean  order.  The  leaves  are  at  present  2  ins.  to  3  ins. 
long,  obliquely  cuspidate,  deep  green  above,  marbled 
with  oblong  grey  markings,  and  almost  without  the 
purple  hue  of  the  under  surface,  so  prevalent  in  the 
more  typical  forms.  The  scape  is  purple,  pubescent 
with  grey  hairs,  and  about  2  ins.  long,  bearing  a 
solitary  flower  which  is  pubescent  externally,  and  more 
or  less  spotted  with  purple.  The  upper  sepal  is 
remarkably  short  and  broad,  transversely  oval,  emar- 
ginate,  white  and  spotted  with  purple,  chiefly  in  lines 
upon  the  inner  face,  and  the  lower  sepal  is  small  and 
sub-orbicular.  The  petals  are  deflexed,  narrowly 
elliptic  or  oblong,  obliquely  emarginate,  bearded  at  the 
very  base,  and  richly  spotted  all  over  with  dark  purple 
on  a  white  ground.  The  lip  is  laterally  compressed, 
gradually  narrowed  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the 
pouch,  where  it  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  not  obliquely 
sloped  away  as  in  the  type.  It  is  white  and  minutely 
dotted  with  purple,  but  densely  so  on  the  infolded 
lobes  of  the  claw.  The  staminode  is  triangular, 
distinctly  tricuspidate,  with  the  middle  tooth  longest, 
closely  spotted  purple,  and  having  the  usual  yellow 
blotch  in  the  centre.  The  variety  differs  most  markedly 
from  the  type  in  the  shape  of  the  sepals  and  lip,  but 
also  to  some  extent  in  the  petals  and  staminode  as  well 
as  in  the  diminutive  size  of  the  flower. 
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Royal  Horticultural.— April  8th. 

Spring  flowers  greatly  predominated  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last  ;  but  amongst  the  hardy 
ones  the  Daffodils  were  again  in  strong  force.  Forced 
Roses  and  New  Holland  plants  also  constituted  features 
of  the  meeting,  but  Orchids  were  shown  in  smaller 
quantity  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  exhibition. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Rumsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a 
group  of  Roses,  amongst  which  were  Marechal  Niel, 
Madame  Hoste,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and 
Madame  Lambard,  representing  Tea  varieties,  while 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Alphonse  Soupert,  and  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam  were  amongst  his  best  H.P.  sorts. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
for  a  varied  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
alpine  plants  as  well  as  shrubs.  Amongst  the  former 
were  Gentiana  verna,  Androsace  villosa,  A.  carnea, 
varieties  of  Tulipa  Greigi  and  Tecophiliea  cyano- 
crocus.  Mr.  James  Walker,  Ham  Common,  Surrey, 
showed  a  group  of  Daffodils,  including  such  fine  varie¬ 
ties  as  Emperor,  Conspicua,  Princess  Mary,  Sir  Watkin, 
Lady  Watkin,  Mary  Anderson,  J.  C.  Backhouse,  and 
others,  for  which  he  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  had  an  interesting 
group  of  Daffodils,  amongst  which  were  to  be  found 
many  of  the  leading  and  popular  kinds,  as  well  as 
Anemone  stellutata  and  A.  fulgens.  A  small  group 
of  New  Holland  plants  were  brought  up  from 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  0.  T.  Hodges,  Esq., 
Lachine,  Chislehurst,  exhibited  a  group  of  numerous 
species  of  Primula,  including  P.  glaucescens,  P.  viscosa, 
P.  rosea,  P.  villosa,  P.  marginata,  P.  m.  grandiflora, 
P.  verticillata,  and  many  others,  for  which  he  was 
awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal.  The  other  exhibits 
of  this  class  of  plants  were  smaller.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  few  Hippeastrums,  in¬ 
cluding  Grand  Monarch  and  Dante,  the  first  named 
being  the  finest.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  the 
Messrs.  De  Rothschild,  had  some  flowering  specimens  of 
Maranta  Warscewiczii,  Habrothamnus  Newelli,  and  a 
quantity  of  Magnolia  conspicua.  A  basket  of  Poly¬ 
anthus,  chiefly  yellow,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Wilkins, 
gardener  to  J.  M.  Pearson,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Kingston 
Hill.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon, 
showed  Cytissus  purpureus.  Some  very  freely-flowered 
Primroses  were  brought  up  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing, 
including  varieties  named  White  Cloud,  Easter  Even, 
Wm.  Ingram,  and  Terra  Cotta.  From  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick  were  brought 
up  specimens  of  Aucuba  japonica  nanavera,  very  richly 
berried,  and  Camellia  japonica  from  the  open  air. 

A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  P. 
Blair,  Trentham  Gardens,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for  a  group 
of  Orchids,  including  some  fine  pieces  of  Dendrobium 
nobile  nobilius,  D.  n.  Cooksoni,  Odontoglossum  Rucker- 
ianum  Trentham  var.,  0.  flaveolum  and  others.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  F.  Wigan,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  for  a 
group  consisting  of  some  good  samples  of  Cattleya 
Trianse  Schroderae,  Cypripedium  Swannianum,  Lycaste 
Harrisoniae  and  Angraicum  Leonis.  Another  group 
was  shown  by  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  C, 
Cowley),  Studley  House,  Hammersmith  ;  in  it  were 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana  rosea,  Disa  sagittalis,  a  good 
variety  of  Odontoglosssum  cirrhosum,  and  others.  A 
large  plant  of  Angnecum  sesquipedale,  with  some 
Odontoglossums,  was  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Handley 
(gardener,  Mr.  S.  Veerstake),  19,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  E.  Ellis,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.T.  A.  Glover),  Manor  House,  Wallington, 
for  a  fine  piece  of  Aerides  suavissimum  with  pink  and 
yellow,  sweetly  scented  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  brought  up  Cypripedium  Godefroyse 
Laingi,  anew  variety  with  small  flowers.  T.  H.  Powell, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Palmer),  Drinkstone  Park, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  showed  cut  flowers  of  a  rosy  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  ;  and  Drewett  0.  Drewett, 
Esq.,  Riding  Mill  on  Tyne,  had  specimens  of  Den¬ 
drobium  thyrsiflorum  and  Cypripedium  delieatulum. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  Den¬ 
drobium  atroviolaceum,  a  species  from  New  Guinea 
in  the  way  of  D.  macrophyllum. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  two  dishes 
of  Strawberries  of  the  varieties  Auguste  Nicaise  and 
Laxton's  Noble  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore. 
A  collection  of  thirteen  varieties  of  Broccoli  were 
brought  up  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick.  The  best  of  the  white  kinds  were 


Cooling’s  Matchless,  Leamington,  Sharpe’s  Monarch, 
and  Mammoth.  Close  heads  were  also  shown  in 
Knight’s  Protecting  and  Sutton’s  Perfection.  Purple 
and  White  Sprouting  varieties  were  also  shown. 


Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural. — 

April  2  rad  and  Zrd. 

All  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  spring  show 
of  this  society,  held  in  the  Waverley  Market  on  the 
above  dates,  are  sincerely  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
success,  for  a  better  display  the  society  has  not  put 
before  its  patrons  for  many  years,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  visitors  on  both  days  showed  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  treat  afforded.  The  special  feature  of  the 
exhibition  was  the  handsome  groups  of  plants,  covering 
400  square  feet  each,  contributed  by  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson,  and 
which,  instead  of  being  placed  on  tables  as  heretofore, 
were  grouped  on  the  floor  in  designs  which  had  a 
singularly  telling  effect.  The  competition  in  this 
class  was  confined  to  these  two  firms,  and  the  prizes 
were  taken  in  the  order  named.  In  the  gardeners’  and 
amateurs’  competition  for  a  small  table  of  plants,  Mr. 
Grossart,  gardener  to  R.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  secured  the 
premier  award,  and  for  a  still  smaller  table  of  hardy 
spring  flowers  Messrs.  Munro  &  Ferguson  were  similarly 
successful.  Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  secured  the 
leading  prizes  for  a  dozen  forced  plants  in  bloom,  for 
three  Orchids,  and  for  a  single  Orchid.  Mr.  Paterson, 
Millbank,  had  the  best  for  Azaleas,  the  best  half-dozen 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  the  finest  Azalea 
mollis  and  Cape  Heaths.  Mr.  G.  M’Kinnon,  Melville 
Castle,  Mr.  A.  Laing,  Salisbury  Green,  and  Mr 
McLennan,  Restalrig,  were  also  successful  competitors 
For  groups  of  a  dozen  hardy  Rhododendrons,  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson 
both  received  first  prizes,  and  the  latter  firm  secured 
also  the  highest  honours  for  Azalea  indica,  Azalea 
mollis,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  while  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  carried  all  before  them  in  compe¬ 
titions  with  Camellias,  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
plants  for  table  decorations,  new  plants,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  &e.  Messrs.  Jas.  Dickson  &  Sons  had  the 
finest  Conifers  ;  Messrs.  A.  Kerr  &  Sons  the  best  two 
dozen  Hyacinths  ;  Mr.  J.  Bryson,  Helensburgh, 
the  best  cut  Roses  and  Auriculas  among  nurserymen  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  the  best  two  dozen  Roses 
among  amateurs. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  were  well  shown  for  the  season, 
and  among  the  leading  exhibitors  we  noted  Mr. 
McIntyre,  The  Glen  ;  Mr.  L.  Dow,  Newbyth  ;  Mr. 
Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall ;  Mr.  Smith,  Oxenford  Castle  ; 
Mr.  Smith,  Dalkeith  ;  Mr.  G.  Potter,  North  Berwick  ; 
and  Mr.  P.  Robertson.  Among  the  miscellaneous  con¬ 
tributions  we  must  not  omit  mention  of  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  table  of  Primula  Sieboldii  varieties,  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  of  Sale,  Manchester  ;  and  a  new 
Apple,  named  Cardross  Green,  for  which  Messrs. 
Dicksons  &  Co.  received  a  certificate. 

In  the  afternoon  a  dinner  was  held  in  the  Waterloo 
Hotel.  Councillor  Colston  presided,  and  Mr.  Thomson, 
Clovenfords,  was  croupier.  The  chairman  gave 
“Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.”  Anyone  who  had  witnessed  the  fine  exhi¬ 
bition  held  that  day,  he  said,  must  have  felt  proud  of 
the  horticulture  of  Scotland.  It  had  reached  an 
advanced  period  in  its  history,  which  possibly  some 
might  think  could  never  be  excelled.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  the  case  that  as  the  years  passed  over  their  heads 
improvements  would  be  found  which  were  not  dreamed 
of  at  the  present  time.  In  going  through  the  exhi¬ 
bition  there  was  one  circumstance  which  could  not  fail 
to  strike  the  visitor  when  he  contrasted  the  state  of 
horticulture  at  the  present  day  with  what  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  Half  a  century  ago  horticulture  was  chiefly 
followed  by  those  who  were  the  lords  of  the  soil.  But 
while  they  were  proud  to  recognise  the  exhibits  from 
Dalkeith  Palace,  Newbattle  Abbey,  Archerfield,  and 
many  other  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land, 
they  were  gratified  to  find  the  mercantile  community 
competing,  and  successfully  competing,  even  with  the 
lords  of  the  soil.  This  wholesome  rivalry  between  the 
nobility  and  those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  not 
only  showed  the  advanced  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
country,  but  the  wonderful  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  the  trade  and  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
It  was  now  twenty-five  years  ago  since  first  this  society 
established  its  international  flower  show,  and  it  had 
been  the  pioneer  of  many  other  flower  exhibitions  of 
various  kinds  which  had  been  held  in  Edinburgh  and 
in  Scotland  ;  and  the  only  thing  they  could  desire  was 
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that  it  might  long  continue  to  flourish,  long  continue 
to  he  a  notable  example,  and  long  continue  to  aid  in  the 
advance  of  the  science  of  horticulture  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Thomson  replied,  and  in  so  doing  expressed  the 
pleasure  it  gave  the  society  to  see  so  many  merchants 
and  manufacturers  devoting  so  much  of  their  time  and 
a  good  deal  of  their  means  to  such  an  excellent  pursuit 
as  horticulture — a  pursuit  beneficial  to  the  country  and 
to  all  concerned.  He  was  proud,  at  the  same  time,  to 
find  that  the  aristocracy  still  held  their  ground.  He 
maintained  that  if  the  same  skill  and  energy  were 
brought  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  that  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  nation  at  large.  He  knew  no 
class  of  men  that  bestowed  more  energy  and  perseverance 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  calling  than  gardeners  did. 

Mr.  Young,  the  secretary,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of 
his  health,  proposed  from  the  chair,  said  that  next  year 
would  be  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  appointment 
to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  society.  The  financial 
success  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society  he  dated  from 
186-5,  and  he  attributed  it  to  judicious  management,  a 
careful  council,  and  a  restriction  on  the  champagne 
drunk  at  the  dinners.  They  had,  he  said,  accumulated 
a  greater  sum  than  any  of  the  other  societies  in  Great 
Britain,  of  which  they  were  the  senior.  He  glanced 
back  upon  the  foundation  of  the  society,  spoke  with 
regret  of  the  once  familiar  faces  that  he  missed  from 
the  festive  board,  and  recalled  the  days  when  the 
society  was  not  so  distinguished  as  it  is  now,  and  when 
a  nobleman’s  gardener  “brought  for  exhibition  a  bunch 
of  Grapes  in  a  peickle  straw  [a  small  handful  of  straw] 
and  twa  green  leaves  below  them.”  There  was  not  in 
those  days,  he  said,  the  same  critical  examination  of 
blooms.  He  concluded  by  hoping  that  he  would,  in 
his  official  capacity,  see  the  international  show  of  next 
year,  which  he  hoped  would  be  a  great  trial  of  strength 
between  the  north  and  south. 

- - 

OUT-DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  a  paper  on  ‘  ‘  Cut-down  Chrysanthemums  for  Decora¬ 
tive  Purposes,”  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ealing 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  Mr.  E. 
Chadwick  said  after  several  trials  he  had  found  the 
cuttings  strike  best  on  the  shelf  of  a  cool  greenhouse, 
placing  them,  after  they  had  rooted,  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  repeating  the  operation  when  the  plants  were 
strong  enough  to  move  into  48-sized  pots.  As  soon  as 
possible  they  should  be  moved  into  temporary  frames 
to  allow  them  to  become  strong  and  robust.  He  did 
not  withhold  water  before  cutting  down,  as  they  did 
not  require  watering  till  the  shoots  began  to  grow,  but 
merely  a  sprinkling  overhead  with  the  waterpot  with 
rose  on,  or  with  the  syringe,  in  the  evening.  If  the 
weather  was  very  wet,  the  pots  might  be  laid  on  their 
sides.  He  cut  down  the  last  week  in  May,  according 
to  the  strength  and  habit  of  the  plants,  leaving  from 
3  ins.  to  9  ins.  of  stem.  After  they  had  started  into 
growth  again,  when  about  1  in.  long,  all  weak  and 
superfluous  growth  should  be  removed,  and  three,  five, 
seven  or  more  shoots  left,  according  to  the  variety. 
"When  the  growths  had  attained  2  ins.  or  3  ins.  they 
should  be  potted,  using  9-in.  pots  for  this  purpose. 
After  they  were  established  in  the  soil,  and  the  shoots 
had  grown  from  9  ins.  to  12  ins.,  a  stake  should  be 
placed  to  each  shoot,  arranged  so  that  light,  air,  and 
sun  might  reach  to  each  branch,  and  having  in  view 
the  shape  the  plants  should  be  when  in  bloom.  They 
must  be  supplied  with  water,  and  the  syringe  used  in 
the  evening  of  hot  days.  When  the  buds  began  to 
develop,  if  the  grower  preferred  quantity  to  quality, 
he  might  rub  the  bud  off  and  allow  the  next  growth  to 
come,  and  take  the  terminal  bud  or  buds,  allowing 
three  or  four  blooms  on  the  branch.  He  would  not 
recommend  this,  however.  The  great  secret  was  to  try 
and  take  all  the  buds  on  the  plant  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  they  might  develop  together.  The  object  of 
the  grower  must  be  to  have  a  plant  he  could  place  in 
any  position,  and  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
having  all  the  blooms  developed  at  one  time.  Another 
system  was  to  pot  the  plants  in  the  blooming  pots 
before  cutting  down,  allowing  them  to  lay  hold  of  the 
soil ;  then  cutting  them  down,  and  treating  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  others.  The  paper  concluded 
with  a  list  of  the  varieties  recommended  for  cutting- 
down  purposes. 

- - 

LAW  NOTES. 

A  Farmer  may  Grow  Thistles  if  He  Pleases. — 
In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  the  appeal  case  Giles  v. 
Walker  raised  the  question  whether  the  law  gives  pro¬ 
tection  against  a  diffusion  of  Thistles  from  neglected 


land.  It  was  an  action  by  a  farmer  against  a  neighbour 
for  allowing  Thistles  to  grow  upon  his  land  and  scatter 
their  seeds  upon  the  plaintiff” s  land.  The  case  was  in 
the  County  Court  of  Leicestershire,  at  Loughborough, 
and  the  plaintiff  complained  that  in  the  summer  of 
1887  he  saw  thousands  of  Thistles  in  full  seed  upon  the 
land  in  the  defendant’s  occupation.'  He  had  seen 
Thistles  on  the  fences  of  his  ground  and  all  over  it, 
and  he  had  employed  people  to  take  them  off.  The 
defendant  had  begun  his  occupation  of  his  land  six 
years  ago  ;  it  was  forest  land,  and  forest  land  does  not, 
as  the  plaintiffs  witnesses  represented,  grow  Thistles 
so  long  as  it  remains  forest,  but  the  defendant  had 
cleared  the  land  and  then  these  Thistles  had  sprung  up. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  there  were  plenty  of  Thistles 
all  round,  and  witnesses  stated  that  wherever  the  land 
was  left  fallow  it  produced  Thistles  in  abundance.  The 
Judge,  however,  only  left  it  to  the  jury  whether  the 
plaintiff  had  suffered  damage  from  the  Thistles  grown 
on  the  defendant’s  land  in  consequence  of  his  negligence, 
and  they  found  for  the  plaintiff  for  £3.  The  defendant 
appealed. 

Mr.  Toller  appeared  on  his  behalf  in  support  of  the 
appeal,  and  urged  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negli¬ 
gence  to  sustain  the  action.  [Lord  Esher  :  Negligence 
implies  a  duty.  What  duty  did  the  defendant  neglect?] 
It  is  impossible  to  say. 

Mr.  Bray,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  tried  to  support 
the  action.  [Lord  Esher :  The  defendant  did  not 
bring  the  thistles  there  ?]  No,  but  he  caused  them  to 
grow  by  clearing  the  forest  laud,  which  does  not  while 
it  is  forest  produce  thistles,  but  only  when  it  is  cleared 
and  turned  up.  [Lord  Esher  :  But  the  man  has  a  right 
to  till  his  land,  and  cannot  help  the  thistles  coming 
up.  Lord  Coleridge  :  You  do  not  suggest  that  he  sows 
the  thistles  ? — A  laugh.]  No.  [Lord  Coleridge  :  How 
as  to  poppies  ?  The  argument,  no  doubt,  applies  to 
any  noxious  weeds.  Lord  Esher  :  How  do  you  show 
any  duty  to  keep  the  thistles  down  ?  They  have  grown 
for  ages.  Have  you  any  authority  to  show  such  a 
duty  ?]  No,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  none  ; 
but  where  the  act  of  the  defendant  has  caused  weeds  to 
grow  and  propagate,  it  is  conceived  that  on  general 
principles  he  is  bound  to  keep  them  down.  [Lord 
Esher  :  Where  you  bring  anything  noxious  to  your 
neighbours  on  your  land  there  may  be  such  a  duty,  but 
not  where  it  is  only  the  natural  produce  of  the  land. 
Lord  Coleridge  :  It  is  what  in  law  is  called  “  the  act  of 
God.”] 

Lord  Coleridge  :  I  never  heard  of  such  an  action. 
The  appeal  must  be  allowed,  and  the  judgment  set 
aside. 

- »X-<- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Carpet  Bedding. — Constant  Subscriber:  They  are  very  ugly 
beds  to  design  neatly,  but  perhaps  with  the  materials  you  have, 
they  would  look  best  with  an  outer  line  of  Echeveria,  then  inner 
lines  of  Alternanthera,  Mesembryanthemuin  cordifolium  varie- 
gatum,  another  Alternanthera,  and  the  centre  Mentha  Pulegium 
gibraltaricum,  dotted  with  Echeveria  and  Sempervivum 
arboreum  variegatum. 

Names  of  Plants.— R.  H.  R. :  Phallus  impudicus,  or  the 
Stink  Horn,  in  the  young  state.  S.  W.  :  Boronia  megastigma. 

Shading. — A.  W. :  If  the  whitening  mixed  with  milk  or  a  little 
size  does  not  answer  your  purpose,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
use  either  'Williams’  Eureka,  or  Summer  Cloud,  put  on  with  a 
brush.  Both  are  cheap  and  excellent  articles. 

Young  Gardeners  as  Volunteers. — Inquirer:  Young  gar 
deners  are,  of  course,  as  eligible  as  any  other  class  of  young  men 
to  become  volunteers,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
they  should  not  do  so,  provided  they  have  their  employers’ 
sanction,  and  can  stay  in  one  place  long  enough  to  enable  them 
to  serve  the  time  they  engage  themselves  to  wear  the  uniform. 
As  a  rule,  young  gardeners  do  not  stop  in  any  one  place  long 
enough,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  to  be  got  over. 

Communications  Received. — E.  H. — J.  L. — W.  B.  H. — J.  T. — 
C.  T.  D. — W.  A,  A. — J.  L.— T.  B.  (quite  correct)— F.  C.  G. — 
E.  S.  D.— C.  B.  G. 

- - 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

George  Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  — 
Dahlias,  Bedding  Plants,  &c. 

- - 


OOVENT 


GARDEN  MARKET. 

April  9  th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....per  100  8  0 


s.d. 

0  Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2 
0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
6  |  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  G 
Parsley.. .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  6 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


s.d. 


Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  GO 
Celery  ..  ..per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  G  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3 
Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


2  0 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d .  s.d.  s.d. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb.  1  0  1  G 
—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 
Strawberries.,  per  lb.  4  0  6  0 


Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  18  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

New  Grapes  .  50  SO 


Plants  in  Pots. — Aver. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  ..  ..per  dozenlS  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieboidi . .  doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  8  0  12  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 
Cy perns,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Drac®na  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 

—  Cavendishii,  doz.  IS  0  36  0 

—  ventricosa..  doz.  18  0  30  0 
Cineraria.,  per  dozen  8  0  12  0 

Dielytra  _ per  doz.  GO  9  0 

Evergreens, invar., doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 

Roots  for  Bedding 

Out  Flowers. — Averj 
s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  5  C 

Azalea - doz.  sprays  0  6  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  10  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Daffodils, doz.bunches  8  0  6  0 
Eueharis  ..per  dozen  4  0  SO 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Hyacinth,  French, 

per  bunch  10  2  0 
Hyacinth,  Dutch,  in 

boxes,  White,  box  2  0  4  0 
Hyacinth,  various, 

per  box  16  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  8  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 


,ge  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.  d. 

Genista ....  per  dozen  S  0  12  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  6  0  9  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  10  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  12  0  24  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 

Primula  _ per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Roses . per  doz.  IS  0  30  0 

Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  8  0  10  0 

Spiwea  _ per  doz.  S  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  6  0  SO 

in  boxes  and  pots. 

3E  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French).. per  bun.  16  2  0 
Narcissus  ...doz.  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Orchid  bloom  in  variety 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  9  10 

—  scarlet  ..12  sprays  0  4  OS 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  6  10 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 
Stephanotis,12  spraysl2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  6  10 
Violets.. .  .12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  0  4  0 
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Demy  8  m  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations.  Price ,  is.  ;  post  free ,  iy.  3^/. 


The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds;  II.,  by  Cuttings — 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia-  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter¬ 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C,  and  through  all  BOOKSELLERS, 


{ MOST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBACCO  PAPER'S 

“Improved  &  only  Genuine  Medicated”  ;j 

I  1/6  per  lb.  Circular ,  with  testimonials ,  Post  Free •  I 

\Dicksqns  |eeNd  ”seerr^:  Chester./ 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

IS  published  every  Thursday  morning,  for  Saturday, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  on  the  following  terms,  prepaid  : — For 
twelve  months,  6 s.  6 d.  ;  six  months,  3s.  3d  ;  three 
months,  Is.  8d  (post  free).  Foreign  Subscriptions 
(excepting  India  and  China),  8s.  8 d.  for  twelve  months, 
including  postage.  P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to 
B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 

Subscribers  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  paper 
at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

ID  LAND  COUNTIES  HERALD  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  nunibers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  he  Let. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 

THE  CARNATION1  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6d., 
post  free. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOE  THE  HOSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Poses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 d.,  post  free. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK, 


Gardener  Wanted,  to  go  Abroad. 

N  energetic,  married  man,  of  about  thirty, 

accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of  Palms  and  tropical 
plants  for  market,  to  go  to  the  West  Indies.  A  married  man 
and  a  total  abstainer  preferred.  Apply,  stating  previous  exper¬ 
ience,  to  M.  C.  L.,  care  of  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons,  Birmingham. 


Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House ,  writes  : — 

“Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.”  In  sample  bottles,  4/1,  2/4,  postage 
paid  ;  ^-gallon,  51-  ;  1  gallon,  9/-. 

~  To  be  had  of  the  Trade  or  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  BARROWONHUMBER,  HULL. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRICI  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


j/THE  BEST  MUSHROOM  SPAWN^ 

“S»BC  BASONS  IMPROVED.” 

15/-  per  bus.  Circular,  with  testimonials ,  Post  Free. 

^DICKSONS  Itu^metCHESTER.; 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  TOs.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  ewt.  4s.  per  cwt. 
A  1-cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  0.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  ennyson,  reports:  “Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyuing,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to— 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtJiued. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Fenny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d. ,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 

Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,’’ 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  your  Paper  for- -  mentis, 

for  which  I  enclose  _ — . - - 

Name _ _ _ _ _ Address- - - - (12490) 
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IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1SS9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  18S9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says : — “  We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that-  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “  There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included);  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal.;  10  and  15-gal.  drams,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

(ggT  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 
To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  hairing  the  “ACME.” 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin:  Walter  Carson  A  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co., Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C  ,  April  12, 1S90. 
Agents:  for  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  John  Heywood. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTYJS  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E .  ( Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

_  -Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (,PS) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-BOUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


3 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  &c 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 

C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH. 


SECTION  OF  PATENT  JOINT 


THE  AMATEUR’S  SPAN-ROOF  GARDEN  FRAME. 

Made  of  seasoned  red  wood,  painted  three  coats  of  oil  colour. 
Lights  on  each  side,  hinged  and  fitted  with  set-opes  for  venti¬ 
lation.  Glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  ready  for  use. 

6  ft.  by  3  ft . £2  Os. 


12  ft.  by  3  ft.. 


£3  15s. 


Carriage  and  packing  free. 


No.  61.— IMPROVED  LEAX-TO  FRAME. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass,  and  painted  three  coats ;  fitted 
with  joints  and  registered  set-opes  ;  S  feet  by  4  feet,  £2  15s.; 
12  feet  by  4  feet,  £3  10s. ;  16  feet  by  4  feet,  £4  10s. ;  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  £5  15s.  PackiDg-cases  free. 

Carriage  paid  to  any  Railway  Station  in  England  and  Wales; 
also  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write — “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-fire  years,  and  found 
!  them  everything  that  could  be  desired.’’ 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write — “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape,  and 
finish— used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes — “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


FIFTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

.#/ 


Per  lb.  <v 

erf.  ^ 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  GUANO 

FOR  ALL 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Purposes. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS. 


REGISTERED. 


WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 


THE  “STOTT” 


CONWAY  C.WARNE 

(Successor  to  J0HH  MATTHIWS). 

the  potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


FLOWERPOTS 


The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 

HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials. 

—PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 


CORRYj  SOPER,  FOWLER  &  CO,,  LMTD,, 

LONDON. 


TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  SEEDSMEN'. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

I V rite  lor  full  particulars*  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities ,  free. 


Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILISER  and  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR  Co.,  Limited, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 


DISTRIBUTOR, 

CHARGED  WITH  7 

“KILLMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 


Great  Reduction  in  Price  of 

LETHORION(”) 

NothiDg  can  surpass  this 
method  for  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Insect  Pests  in  Green¬ 
houses.  It  CANNOT  FAIL 
where  the  houses  are  secure. 
No  possible  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  plant. 


PRICES  — For  Frames, 
Ac..  of  50  cubic  ft.,  6d. ; 
100  ft..  9d. :  500  ft..  Is. : 
1000  ft..  Is.  6d.:  4000  ft., 
as.  each. 


Owing  to  the  enormous  demand, 
intending  users  should  give 
their  Seedsmen  early  orders,  to 
secure  a  supply. 

— Manufacturers — 


NEW  HARRISON 


BWIFT  GOLD  MEDAL 


IT7ER 


ribbed  or  plain 

every  description 
of  Clothing  in  WOOL.  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  fancy  patterns  upon  one  machine 

Triumphant  Award  at  Paris  WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 

The  only  Winner  m  the  , ^  _ 

World  of  4  Gold  Medals  133*  Portland  St..  Mavchkstbr. 

and  19  other  Honours.  Adlress  all  Letters  1 1  Manchester. 


■\r„T  VT  Wn  9Q,|  l  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  ) 

VOL.  VI. IN  O.  ZJ4.  1  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ( 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  19th,  1890. 

1  Registered  at  the  General  Post »  ONE  PENNY. 

(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  (  Post  Free  lid. 

SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

UST  be  Sold!  CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA, 

the  Chatsworth  and  other  varieties.  Well  grown,  with 
hloom  spikes.  Cheap. 

Trustees  late  J.  STEVENSON,  Timperlpy,  Cheshire, 

UBEROUS  .BEGONIAS. — King’s  magni¬ 
ficent  strain— 3  double  whites,  2  double  reds,  2  double 
sulphurs,  2  double  salmons,  3  double  roses,  post  free  for  10s.  6 d. 
—ED.  KING,  Begonia  Grower,  Pennington,  Lymingion,  Hants. 

ANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

ENTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.— ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

PANSIES. — Finest  named  Scotch  Exhibition 

sorts,  true  to  name,  strong  and  healthy,  from  3s.,  4s.,  6s. 
per'doz.,  free.  Select  Catalogue,  free.— W.  PAUL  &  Co.  (late  of 
Paisley),  Bridge  of  Weir,  N.B. 

A  LPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

JTX.  —Catalogue,  illustrated,  with  descriptive  and  cultural 
notes,  72  pages,  9d.  each.  100  Saxifrages,  -100  sorts,  25 s.  100 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  25s.— STANSFIELD  BROS., 
Southport. 

BARR’S  BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  DAFEO- 

DILS. — Cut  Specimen  Flowers,  correctly  named,  now 
ready,  at  following  prices,  post  free  : — One  flower  each  of  12 
kinds,  2s.  6rf.  ;  of  IS  kinds,  3s.  6 d.  ;  of  30  kinds,  6s.  6d. :  of  50 
kinds,  12.s.  6 d.  Three  flowers  each  of  the  foregoing,  Os  ,  8s.  6d., 
17s.  6 d.t  and  25s.  respectively. — BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. _ 

Ferns  I  Ferns  1 1  Ferns  !  1 1 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s  per  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris,  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomiuin,  £e.,  &c. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100, 
or  50s.  per  1,000. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 


LAIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  MeCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley— per  pkt.,  Is  ,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason's  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

SUTTON’S  LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS 

for  making  new  or  improving  old  Garden  Lawns,  Tennis 
Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  Cricket  Grounds,  &c.  A  far  better 
and  more  enduring  sward  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  these  seeds 
than  from  turves.  G.  T.  Todd,  Esq.,  Craiglarach,  says  “  Two 
Tennis  Courts  sown  with  your  Grass  Seeds  are  the  best  in  the 
neighbourhood.”  Price  of  Sutton's  Grass  Seeds  for  Lawns,  &c., 
3s.  6d.  per  gallon,  25 s  per  bushel.— Sutton's  Seeds  Genuine  only 
direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen's  Seedsmen, 
READING. 


New  Chrysanthemums  for  1890. 

AMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  one  of  the 

largest  and  most  perfect  stocks  in  the  country.  For  full 
particulars,  see  Carters'  beautifully  illustrated  CATALOGUE, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  intending  customers. 

Royal  Seedsmen  by  Sealed  Warrants. 

237  &  238,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

HOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  vaiieties,  Is.  and  2s  6d. 
per  packet. — HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 


ILIUM  AURATUM  in  'grand  condition. 

Splendid  bulbs,  9  ins.  round,  4s.  dozen  ;  larger,  Cs.  dozen  ; 
extra  large,  11  to  12  ins,  round,  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen.  Also  many 
other  sorts.  Orders  of  3.9.  and  upwards  carriage  paid. — 
E.  ROBINSON,  Farringdon  Market,  London,  E.C.,  and  Hornsey 
Rise.  N. 

'IVTICOTINE  SOAP.  —  An  eifectual  eradi- 

-L  1  cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6d.,  3s.,  5s.  6cJ.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS, — Best  Show  and 

Decorative  varieties,  strong  plants,  true  to  name,  Is.  per 
doz. ;  6s.  per  100. — WESTON,  Cavendish  Nursery,  Balham,  S.W. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

?  /  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 


J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &e.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blacktriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


a  C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor PLANTS 

•  Quick  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  See  Advertisement  on  page  515. 


SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  page  528. 


Heating  apparatus.— Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge. 


ROSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from  ;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

OSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car- 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

lYfESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  Nur- 

1VJL  serytnen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  287,  28S,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address-”  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS  -NOVELTIES  for 

V/  1890. — Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  la^t 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence, 
Drome,  France. _ 

LOWER  SHOWS,  FETES,  ENTER- 

TAINMENTS,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  18SS. _ 

RCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

LAWN  MO WERS.— The  “  EXCELSIOR  ” 

(Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL”  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  be  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
free  from  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL 
MTg.  Co.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 

Blackbirds,  thrushes,  larks, 

SPARROWS  and  birds  of  all  kinds  taken  alive  and 
uninjured  by  means  ot  the  “  CANADIAN  HUT”  TRAP.  Self- 
acting,  and  can  be  set  for  either  large  or  small  game.  No 
humbug.  Warranted  to  take  birds  literally  by  the  dozen. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Testimonials  free.  Farm,,  Field ,  and 
Fireside  says:  —  “No  other  Trap  so  effective.”  A  nobleman 
writes,  “  Your  Canadian  Hut  Traps  are  very  successful. ’* 
?s;  paid.— COLVILLE  &  Co.,  Black  Heath, 

Staffordshire. 


Wanted. 

f  ARGE  PALMS,  DRACAENAS, 

-Li  CROTONS,  ASPIDISTRAS,  AZALEAS,  ASPARAGUS 
TENUISSIMUS,  and  A.  PLUMOSUS  NANUS,  for  cash  or 
exchange.  Small  stuff  for  growing.— Apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
Peacock  Nurseries,  Great  Church  Lane,  Hammersmith,  W 


T7INES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


TOO  PACKETS  VEGETABLE  AND 

X  ty  VI  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Is.  2d.,  post  free.  Catalogue 
free.  Agents  wanted.  If  you  want  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Trees, 
and  Shrubs  direct  from  Wholesale  ;  if  the  Wholesale  decline  to 
supply  small  quantities,  because  you  are  not  in  the  business  ; 
if  you  want  Choice  Seeds,  &c.,  50  per  cent,  under  Catalogue 
prices  ;  if  you  want  good  things  which  you  fail  to  get  elsewhere, 
write  to  GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London. 

Hand-lights,  1  ft.,  Is.  ;  2  ft.,  2s.  Span  Frames,  6  by  3,  15s. 
each.  Lights,  6  by  2,  5s.  each.  Painted,  glazed,  and  put  on  Rail. 


BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion. — Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6 d.,  21s.,  31s.  6 d.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d., 
5s.  6 d.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c.,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application.— 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


OWEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6d.  pkt ;  Tubers,  3s.  6<i.,  5s.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6d.  doz. 
Owen’s  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S.,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 i.  pkt.  List  free.— 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 


REENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses  .  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  18S3  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address— Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “  Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 


To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


URE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  St, 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.,and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


Roofing  felt  i  roofing  felt  i  !— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32ins,wide,  No  1,  4s.  lOd.  per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6d,  per  roll ;  No.3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails.  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

ARDEN  MANURE,  specially  prepared, 

8s.  6d.  cwt.  FRUIT  TREE  MANURE,  9s.  cwt.  LAWN 
MANURE,  13s.  cwt.— HY.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Chemical 
Manure  Manufacturers,  YORK. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Silver  Sand  1 1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams ;  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

~  ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against- 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d, 

ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes.  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 


RIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


l\/fESSRS.  PROTHEROE 

1VJL  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  C 


TUESDAY  NEXT. 

Established  Orchids. 

&  MORRIS  will, 

_  v  <  •  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 

68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  April  22nd, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  a  quantity  of  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  from  Messrs.  J.  W.  Steel  &  Co.,  and  other  Orchids, 
many  in  flower  and  bud. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

A  large  quantity  of  various  JAPANESE  LILIES,  comprising 
L.  virginale,  L.  Melpomene,  L.  rubrum  cruentum,  L.  album 
Krcetzeri,  L.  cordifolium,  1,000  L.  Krameri,  L.  Humboldti,  L. 
Batemannise,  and  L.  Leichtlini ;  American  Pearl  Tuberoses, 
Gladioli,  Begonias,  and  Vallotas  ;  Herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy 
Perennials,  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ferns,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Booms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  April  23rd,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  Orchids  from  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  wm 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67 
&  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  April  25th, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  a  magnificent  importation 
of  CATTLEYA  AUREA,  with  grand  leaves.  From  our  recent 
importation  grand  varieties  have  flowered,  and  there  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  in  the  plants  now  offered.  Also  a  very  fine  importa¬ 
tion  of  DENDROBIUM  FORMOSUM  GIGANTEUM,  the 
plants  having  fine  stout  bulbs.  The  flower  is  very  large, 
measuring  from  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  across,  pure  white,  with  a  rich 
orange  blotch  on  the  centre  of  the  lip.  Included  in  the  Sale  will 
he  numerous  Orchids,  specially  adapted  for  the  Trade. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ROYAL  BOTANICAL  and  HORTI¬ 

CULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  MANCHESTER. 

SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  in  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester, 
on  TUESDAY,  the  29th  inst.  National  Auricula  Society's 
Show  (Northern  Division),  on  the  same  day. 

The  GRAND  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION  of  1890  will  be  open  on  MAY  23rd.  Schedules  may  be 
had  from  the  undersigned — 

BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

SECOND  SPRING  EXHIBITION, 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  29th  and  30th. 
AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUS,  OLIVIAS,  &c.,  &c. 
Schedules—  WILLIAM!  HOLMES. 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

'  Crystal  Palace. 

Great  summer  exhibition 

, 

PLANTS  AND  F  L  O  WE  R  S , 

Saturday,  May  10th. 

Entries  close  on  May  3rd. 

Forms  and  Schedules  post  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
HEAD,  Superintendent  Gardens  Department,  Crystal  Palace, S.E. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

THE  THIRD  ELECTION  of  TEN  CHIL¬ 
DREN  to  the  benefit  of  this  Fund,  consisting  of  an 
allowance  of  os.  per  week  (subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in 
Rule  XIII.),  will  take  place  on  Friday,  July  ISth  next,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C. 

All  applications  must  he  made  on  a  proper  printed  form, 
copies  of  which  may  be  had  gratis  of  the  hon.  secretary,  or  any 
of  the  local  secretaries.  Such  form  must  be  correctly  filled  up, 
duly  signed,  and  returned  to  this  office  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
April  23rd.  A.  F.  BARRON,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 

THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  JROAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  unrivalled  Collection. 

HEW  HARRISON  BWIFT  „ 

KNITTER 

J/UITQ  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

|\MIO  Gloves  akd  every  description 
of  Clothing  in  WOOL,  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  fancy  patterns  upon  one  machine 

Triumphant  Award  at  Paris  WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 
Worfd  of  4  Gold  MeiSs  133<  Portland  St.,  Manchester. 

end  19  other  Honours.  Address  all  Letters  to  Manchester. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.}  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

l  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FOLHAM,  LONDON,  S.W 


SPECIALITIES “SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  ROSE  POTS 
“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS 
“SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS!”  “SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 

well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.”  . „  ,  „  , 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them,  tetter  than  any  others  we  have  ever  -used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea  “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  1  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest." 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 

TheTUBEROUS  begonia, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 

—  <SQ  KfEKfS  — 

Introduction— A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family— The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis— The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements— Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
I.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings— Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties  Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House  Lists  of  Select  N  arieties,  &c.,  &c. 
— Aud  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

“GA RDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C « 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


By  E.  S.  DODWELL, 

HON.  SEO.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 


PRICE,  2s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBACCO  PAPErN 


“Improved  &  only  Genuine  Medicated’ 

1  6  per  lb.  Circular,  with  testimonials.  Post  Free ■  \ 

^DICKSONS  ItuXmen3  CHESTER.; 


A  Practical  Farmers’  Journal 

NORTH7  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer  s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let ;  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  1  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Aldemeys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  chinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices  : 

3 77,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

II,  Ludgate  HillL  London,  EX^ 

GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD ”  OFFICE. 


CT?DA7I7D,0  EVADO  Horticultural  Builders, 

.  fllnZmlt  u  liAUltu.  NORWICH. 

Ho  54a.  Three-qtr.  Span-roof  Garden  Frame 
WITH  IMPROVED  VENTILATING  RIDGE. 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTUEE.— The  best 
book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  ot'  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3 d. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free.  Is.  Id. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Frame,  3  2  ft.  by  6  ft.;  height  at 
back  22  in.,  front  11  in.,  and  at  ridge  32  in.  Lights  2  in.  thick, 
glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass,  and  painted  three  coats. 

The  new  Ridge  Ventilator  can  be  easily  manipulated,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  worth  of  the  Frames,  as  ventilation  can  be 
obtained  without  raising  the  lights. 

Length.  Width. 

1  Light  Frame,  4  feet  by  6  feet 

2  ,,  ,,  8  feet  by  6  feet 

3  .,  ,,  1 2  feet  by  6  feet 

4  „  .,16  feet  by  6  feet 

5  ,,  ,,  20  feet  by  6  feet 

6  ,,  ,,  24  feet  by  6  feet 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Goods  Stations  in  England  and  Wales  ;  also 

to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  equal  Stations. 

New  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  and  Dog  Kennels,  post  free. 


CASH 

PRICES, 

CARRIAGE 

FREE. 


£ 

3 
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11 


12  15 
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n 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 

Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 

TRICE  Iff.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE 
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STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 


Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair  ...  1  9 

6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c.  ...  1  6 

6  Lavender  hushes,  or  Rosemary  . 16 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 1  6 

2  Clematis  montaua  and  2  C.  flammula  .  2  0 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 2  0 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties .  2  3 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  .  2  3 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted .  5  0 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  .  2  0 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ...  1  6 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6d.)  .  1  6 

0  Heliotropes  . 1  6 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 2  0 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plaLts  .  1  9 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2  6 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  .  1  6 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis .  2  6 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  .  1  6 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 1  6 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  .  1  6 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties .  5  0 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations .  2  6 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) .  1  0 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ...  2  6 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  . 2  0 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 2  0 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 2  3 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 2  6 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds  .  5  0 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 2  6 

3  Adiantum  Victorije  (New  Maidenhair) .  1  9 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  .  16 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps .  2  6 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 1  9 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  .  2  0 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes, 

Weigela,  &c.  . 2  3 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 2  0 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 2  3 

6  Double  Carnations  . 1  6 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 2  3 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 6  0 

20  Aqui'egias  (40  for  2s.  6 d.)  . 1  6 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 1  6 

6  Phlox setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  .  1  6 

3  Philadelphus  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  .  2  0 

6  New-  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  ...  . 2  6 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c.  .  1  0 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  eoncinnum,  &c.  .  3  0 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 2  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10 d.) . 1  4 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants .  1  9 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 1  6 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s  )  .  2  3 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.)  ...  1  6 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.)  ...  1  3 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  . 1  9 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 2  6 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  ...  . .  5  0 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  .  2  0 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 2  3 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars. ,  named  ..  2  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 1  6 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 1  6 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 2  6 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring  . 1  6 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geums  . 1  9 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyllums .  ■ . 2  6 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  . 1  9 

25  Irish  Ivies,  3  feet,  very  strong  .  3  9 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 19 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  b"st  .  2  0 

6  Cyperus  alteraifolius  (Umbrella  Plant) .  2  0 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 2  0 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza .  19 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 1  9 

3  Escallonia  macrantha  . 2  0 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours .  1  6 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars.,  variegated .  1  6 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  .  1  9 

6  Perennial  Sunflo  wers,  strong  . 2  0 

12  Semi-double  Tuberous  Begonias,  fine  .  4  0 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  2J  ft .  2  6 

12  Single  Dahlias  . 1  3 

24  Myosotis  dissitiflora  (largest  Forget-me-not)  .  1  9 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  Evergreen,  Variegated,  &c.,  all 

distinct  . 1  6 


Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s.  ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  adverti  ement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier.  &c.  6  for  2s.  0 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free. — 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

CLIMBING  FERN,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s. 

6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high.  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  in  the 
PRICE  of 

STANDEN’S 

MANURE. 

EStIlISHED  NEARLY  30  YEARS. 

This  Reduction  is  effected  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  enlarged  and  improved  Plant 
for  Manufacturing. 

This  old-established  Manure  is  acknowledged 
by  the  leading  practical  Gardeners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  to  exceed  all  others 
in  general  fertilising  properties  and  staying 
p  owers.  It  promotes  a  rapid,  healthy  and  robust 
growth  to  plants  generally.  It  is  a  clean  and 
dry  powder,  with  very  little  smell,  -which 
renders  it  particularly  adaptable  for  Amateurs 
equally  with  Nurserymen. 

Sold  in  TINS,  6d.,  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each;  and  in 
BAGS  op  KEGS,  at  reduced  prices, 
28  lbs.,  10s.  6d.;  56  lbs.,  18s.;  112  lbs., 
32s.  each. 

May  he  obtained  from  all  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies. 

—  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  — 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  k  Co,  Ltd, 

IL  O  N  O  N  . 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balliam,  S.W. 


PERENNIAL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 
like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9d,  Double  scarlet  Geums,  6  for  Is.  6(i.  All  carriage  free. — 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


FOR  PLANTS. 

QVICK.~LASTI.YO.-ECOFOMlC.iL. 


SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON 

Florist  and  Seedsman, 

Prospect  House,  Belper,  Derbyshire, 

BEGS  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  paper  that  he  is 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  following  plants, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  very  finest  strains  that  money  can 
buy.  They  have  all  been  grown  on  the  Derbyshire  hills, 
and  are  hardy  and  stroDg.  Cairiage  free.  Cash  with 
order.  Descriptive  List ,  4c l.  ■  free,  to  customers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (Special  Culture). 
—Not  a  collection  of  old-fashioned  sorts,  but  the  cream 
only  of  the  best  English,  French,  American,  and 
Japanese  raisers,  including  the  very  latest  novelties. 
Good  well-rooted  plants,  12  for  2.?.,  25  for  3s.  6 d. 
Warranted  true  to  name.  12  varieties,  all  new,  of 
1888  and  1889  for  4s. 

PANSIES  (a  Great  Specialty).— Five  Silver 
Cups  and  other  prizes.  The  cream  only  of  the  most 
noted  raisers,  the  latest  new  sorts,  and  the  winners  at 
all  the  great  shows.  Good  plants,  correctly  named, 
show  or  fancy,  12  for  3s.,  25  for  5s.  6d.,  free.  Also 
seed,  Is.  and  2s.  6(7.  per  packet. 

PHLOX  (Special  Culture). — The  cream  only 
from  Downie,  Laird  &  Sons,  Kelw'ay,  Ware,  and  other 
first-class  growers.  6  fine  varieties  for  2s.  ;  12  for  3s., 
true  to  name.  Strong  stools,  to  bloom  well. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
— Strong  layers,  to  bloom  well  ;  finest  named  varieties. 
12  distinct  colours  for  4s.  ;  25  for  7s.  6 d.  ;  also  seed, 
Is.  and  2s.  6(7.  per  packet. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS.— Grand  new  colours 
and  new  forms  ;  double  and  single,  Telescopes,  Cup  and 
Saucer,  and  other  varieties.  12  plants,  to  bloom  well, 
Is.  6c7.  ;  25,  2s.  6(7.  ;  also  seed,  6(7.  and  l.s.  per  packet. 

The  beautiful  pure  white  and  pink  MALVA 
MOSCHATA. — One  of  the  best  hardy  border  plants 
in  cultivation.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12  for 
Is.  6(7.  ;  25  for  2s.  6(7.  Also  seed,  6c7.  &  Is.  per  packet. 

HOLLYHOCKS,  warranted  all  fine  double 
flowers.  Chater’s  select  strain.  Strong  one-year  old 
plants  to  bloom  well,  12  varieties,  3s.  ;  6  varieties,  2s. 

POLYANTHUS  and  PRIMROSE  (Hy¬ 
brids). — Splendid  mixed  colours,  finest  strain  grown. 
12  for  Is.  6(7.  ;  25,  2s.  6(7.  ;  100,  9s.,  all  good  blooming 
plants.  Also  seed,  6(7.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS.-A  really 
fine  and  stately,  hardy,  white-flowered  border  plant. 
6  flowering  bulbs  for  Is.  6(7.  ;  12  for  2s.  6(7. 

DELPHINIUMS. — In  all  the  colours  found  in 
this  deservedly  popular  class  of  border  plants.  Strong 
plants  to  bloom  well,  6  for  Is.  6(7.,  12  for  2s.  6(7.,  free. 
Also  seed,  6(7.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

FOXGLOVES.  --  Gloxinia-flowered.  Dean’s 
grand  new  large  spotted  and  pure  white  varieties.  12 
for  Is.  6(7.  ;  25,  2s.  6c7.  ;  also  seed,  6(7.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

Sweetly  scented  pure  snow-white  PINKS,  quite 
hardy.  12  for  Is.  6<7.  ;  24  for  2s.  6(7. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
—Strong  one-year-old  plants,  from  finest  varieties 
only,  including  many  new  sorts.  12  beautiful  varieties 
for  2s.  6(7.  ;  6  for  Is.  6(7.  ;  100,  15s. 

FANCY  PANSIES,  unnamed,  12  for  Is.  9(7.  ;  25 
for  -3s.  ;  100  for  1  Ox ,  all  dilferent  and  first-class  sorts. 

The  new  DOUBLE  SCARLET  GEUM.- 
Ilardy  free  bloomer.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12 
for  Is.  6(7.  ;  25  for  2s.  6(7.  ;  also  seed,  6(7.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

AURICULA  (ALPINES).— A  splendid  col¬ 
lection.  Strong  plants,  to  bloom  well,  most  beautiful 
colours  and  sweetly  scented,  12  for  3s.  ;  25  for  5s.  6(7.  ; 
seed,  6(7.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

Also  AURICULA,  the  real  old  Irish  Dusty 
Miller,  sweetly  scented.  3  for  Is.  6(7.  ;  6  for  2s.  6(7. 

Three  white  gems  —  CAMPANULA  PER- 
SICIFOLIA. — SiDgle  White,  Double  White,  and 
Coronata,  all  quite  hardy,  and  unrivalled  for  cut  flowers. 
3  of  each  for  2s. 

Three  white  hardy  beauties — GNAPHALIUM 
LANATUM,  everlasting,  last  for  years  after  being 
cut ;  IBERIS  CORIFOLIA,  evergreen  and  pure 
white  flowers  ;  AQUILEGIA  ALBA,  the  largest 
pure  white.  1  each  for  Is.  6(7.  ;  2  each,  2s.  6(7. 

TOMATOES.  —The  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 
See  Chiswick  great  Tomato  trial.  Is.  6(7.  per  doz. 

Two  gems,  PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES  and 
PRIMULA  CASHMERIANA.  —  Gardening 


A  I  OVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  6 d.  and  5s. 
each.  Despatched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance. — 
Address,  H,  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

HRYSANTHEMUM3,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2 si 

25,  3s.  6 d.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 
4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  1  Grevillea,  1  Ficus,  1  Cyclamen,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia 
Sieboldi,  1  Tradeseantia,  1  Abutilon.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6(7., 
post  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

A  FEW  HUNDRED  strong  Chrysanthemum  stools  to  offer 
from  pots,  best  named  varieties,  each  will  produce  20  to  30 
blooms  this  autumn,  6  for  3s.  6 d. ;  12,  5s.;  50,  ISs.— H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

THE  BEST  FORGET-ME-NOTS. — Myosotis  semperflorens. 

always  in  flower,  6,  Is.  6 d.  ;  2s.  6 d.  doz.  Myosotis  dissiti¬ 
flora,  12,  Is.  6 d.  New  Blue  Perfection,  6  for  2s. ;  3s.  6 d.  doz. 
carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon,  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

NAMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS  — Purity,  The  Bride, 
Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &c.— 
6>2s.  6 d. ;  is.  6 d.  doz.,  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

(In  ordering  from  fnis  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 


This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  hy  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is. 
Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS : — 

71b.  14  1b.  2S  lb.  56  1b.  112  1b, 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 

The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 

of  each  Bag. - 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  tlie 
Manufacturer — 

S.  C.  CLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND,  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


papers  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  beautiful 
plants  for  the  rockery,  borders,  or  greenhouse  than 
these.  2  each,  Is.  6(7.  ;  4  earb,  2s.  6(7.  Also  PRI¬ 
MULA  SIEBOLDI  AMCENA,  THE  QUEEN 
OP  PRIMULAS,  and  GEGGIE'S  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  PRIZE.  3  distinct  varieties  (named) 
for  2s. 

12  hardy  perennial  BORDER  PLANTS  (named) 
distinctand  useful  for  decoration  and  cutting  purposes,  2s. 

12  varieties  of  showy,  free -flowering,  and  other 
WINDOW  PLANTS  (named),  for  2s. 

New  STRAWBERRY,  NOBLE  (Laxton’s). 
— This  is  without  doubt  the  earliest,  handsomest, 
largest,  and  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation.  12  fruiting 
plants  for  Is.  6(7.  ;  25  for  2s.  6(7.  ;  100  for  7s.  6(7. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. -Selected  crowns 
for  fruiting  this  year— British  Queen,  Pauline  Sabreur, 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  King  of 
the  Earlies,  Sir  Harry,  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  The 
Captain,  and  other  new  and  extra  sorts.  3s.  per  100. 

S.  SHEPPERSON ,  Florist ,  BELPER . 
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LAINQ’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 


AsSSk a 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 
? J  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants'. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6 d.;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
|W  per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  ISs., 
Jrr,  and  21s.  per  doz ;  Bedding,  choicest.  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz. ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

KEL  WAY’S  ~ 

GOLD  MEDAL  (Paris,  1889)  SPECI¬ 
ALITIES. — Gladioli,  Pseonies,  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  &c.  Catalogues  are  now  riady,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Li-ts  of  all  our 
Specialities  for  1S90,  and  everything  needful  for  the  Garden. 

lancportTsomerset. _ 


Twist  mm*  m 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  «  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
EIGHGATE  NLTKSERIE3, 

LONDON,  N. 


THE 


soaAfA/, 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


Trial  sample  'post  free. 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE, 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  .Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens ,  6cc.,  6c c. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations . 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal,, 
40  gals.  1  4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 
“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 


Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works:  97.  HILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103.  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE-  We  originally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge , 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  Jo.rn.uiry, 
1887,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


I 


I 


NOW  (and  when  the  plants  have  commenced  to 
growl  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant 

HOLLIES,  CONIFERS,  YEWS, 

and  almost  all  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  also 

ASPARAGUS  (1rfi-Jp“iro”,s) 

may  be  planted  in 
May. 


CLEMATIS 


Descriptive  Lists  of  the  above  and.  following  free. 

CREEPERS  for  WM-li. 

DHQEQ  IM  DflTQ  Best  New  and  Old 
ITUOl.0  111  lUI  O  English  anil  Foreign  sorts. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  CO., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

WORCESTER. 


R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS’ 

CHOICE  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Our  Catalogue  for  1890  is  now  issued,  and  will  be  forwarded  on 
application.  It  includes  all  the  most  desirable  New  Varieties,  as  well 
as  the  older  and  thoroughly-established  kinds. 

Our  Collection  of  PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  BEGONIAS,  HOLLYHOCKS, 
DAHLIAS,  ANTIRRHINUMS,  PENTSTEMONS,  CARNATIONS,  PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS,  PETUNIAS,  &c.,  &c.,  is  unsurpassed. 

ROYAL  WINTER  GARDENS,  EDINBURGH. 


CHEAL’S  DAHLIAS. 

WINNERS  of  the  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE. 

Celebrated  strain  of  Singles,  Cactus,  Pompon, 
Show,  and  Fancy  varieties. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  post  free. 

«J.  SOWS, 

The  Nurseries,  CRAWLEY. 


YIOLAS.  YIO  3LJLS. 

Skylark,  white,  edged  blue,  Is.  3d.  per  doz.  ;  The  Dove,  dove 
colour,  per  doz.,  Is.  3d.  ;  Hardwick  Yellow,  Sovereign,  Jafrana, 
Admiration,  Pilrig  Park,  Blue  King,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Mauve  Queen,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Peach  Blossom,  &c.,  12  in 
12  varieties,  Is.  3d.  ;  100  in  14  varieties,  8s.  6d.  Carriage  paid  to 
any  address. 

STARKIE  BALDWIN, 

WOODBINE  NURSERY,  BURNLEY. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRICI  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  he  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 

Bentley’s  Insecticide, 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  nse  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.”  In  sample  bottles,  4/1,  2/4,  postage 
paid  ;  I-gallon,  51- ;  1  gallon,  9/-. 

"  To  be  had  of  the  Trade  or  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence ,  'post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 

FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers.  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists'  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  a'l  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN , 

i  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 
NOTE  THIS— PANSIES. 

LPHE  largest  and  most  select  Collection  of 

SCOTCH  PANSIES  ever  brought  together.  I  will  Send 
for  10s.  1  dnz.  First  Class  Competition  var  ,  including  the  famous 
new  var.,  “Lord  Hamilton.”  It  obtained  the  highest  certi¬ 
ficate  at  the  Scotch  Pansy  Society  in  June  last,  as  also  at  12 
other  societies.  Other  very  fine  varieties  for  exhibition  or 
decoration,  2s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  and  Ss.  per  doz.  Violas  in  12  fine 
varieties  for  Is.  6 d.  My  “Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Pansy"  (every  grower  should  have  it),  7d. ;  cloth,  Is.  Id.,  post 
free.  Seed  (show  and  fancy).  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  Pansy 
and  Seed  List  on  application. 

ALEX.  LISTER,  Pansy  Specialist,  Rothesay,  N.B. 


PRICE,  6  D  . 


OUR  HARDY  FRUITS 

A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Cultivation. 

For  LANDOWNERS,  TENANT  FARMEBS,  COTTAGERS, 
and  ALLOTMENT  HOLDERS. 

By  BRIAN  WYNNE,  l.R.RT.S. 


“  Should  have  a  good  effect  in  extending  the  fruit  areas  of  the 
country.” — Times. 

“  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  growers.” — Fanner. 

“  Should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  amateur  fruit  grower  in  the 
country.” — Farm. 

“The  contents  have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  evidently 
out  of  genuine  experience.” — Field. 


A  liberal  allowance  on  orders  for  distribution, 
for  which  the  book  is  eminently  suitable. 


EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

GOVERNMENT  AND  GENERAL  PUBLISHERS, 

EAST  HARDING  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Florist  Flowers  a  Speciality. 

Splendid  collection  of  all  kinds,  including  my  famed 
varieties  of  Pansies  and  Violas. 

Quality  rather  than  Quantity  Grown 

MODERATE  PRICES,  ALSO 

RELIABLE  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

JOHN  DOWN1E, 

(Of  the  late  firm  of  Downie  &  Laird) 

144,  PRINCES  ST.,  EDINBURGH. 
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Mr.  R.  SYDENHAM, 


TENBY  STREET, 

birmingha  m. 

Of  the  Firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers. 


HIS  UNIQUE 

SEED  LIST 

Sent  Post  Free  on  application. 


The  Business  be'ng  worked  upon  an 
unique  and  co-operative  principle,  Mr. 
SYDENHAM  can  offer 

BETTER  VALUE  in  QUALITY  &  PRICE 

than  any  firm  in  the  trade. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE 

(Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and 
proper  treatment,  WILL  BE  REPLACED 
AT  HALF-PRICE.  All  Seeds  from  which 
a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  under 
fair  and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE 
REPLACED  FREE. 


'THE  BEST  MUSHROOM  SPAWN\ 

“  s)  a  4’  ei  m  o  iv  s  n  .fa  f  §4  an  v  k  i 

.»  -  p  er  bus.  Cii  cular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

NDlCKSOMSy^“:;;t„,;n1*CHESTER.^ 


PITCHER  &  MANDA, 

The  United  States  Nurseries, 

HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY,  KENT, 

The  ORIGINAL  INTRODUCERS  of  the  famous  Chrysan¬ 
themum  MRS.  ALPHEUS  HARDY,  have  the  best  collection  of 

New  AMERICAN  &  CONTINENTAL  raised 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


For  new  Catalogue  apply  to — 

A.  a.  MANDA 

(MANAGER), 

The  United  States  Nurseries, 

HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY,  KENT. 


WILLIAMS’ 

GOLD  MEDAL  STRAINS  OF 

CALCEOLARIA  |  p®  ^ 

AND  l 

CINERARIA  1 1,1 1,1 

Post  Free,  in  Sealed  Packets  bearing  our  Trade  Marie. 

B.  S,  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Paradise  lit.  rallies,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


SUTTON’S 

FLORIST’S  FLOWERS. 

THE  BEST  STRAINS  IN  EXISTENCE. 
SUTTON’S  SUPERB  PRIMULA  ...  3/C  per  pkt. 

SUTTON’S  SUPERB  CINERARIA  ..  5/- &  2/6  „ 
SUTTON’S  PERFECTION  CALCEO¬ 
LARIA  ...  .  ...  5/-  &  3/6  ,, 

SUTTON’S  PRIZE  GLOXINIA  ...  5/-  &  2/6  ,, 
SUTTON'S  PRIZE  BEGONIA  ...  5/-  &  2/6  ,, 
FREE  BY  POST. 

Sutton’s  Seeds 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  S  SONS, READING. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  April  22nd. — Royal  Horticultural  Society:  Meeting  of 
Committees  at  12  o'clock.  Meeting  of  tlie  trade,  at  117, 
Victoria  Street,  at  1.30  p.m.  National  Auricula  Show.  Sale 
of  Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  April  23rd. — Royal  Botanic  Society's  Second 
Spring  Show.  Meeting  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists.  Sale  of  Japanese  Lilies,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  April  25th.  — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  526. 


r‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY ,  APRIL  19,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

he  National  Auricula  Society. — The 
“  soft  period  of  spring,”  that  is,  as  it 
should  be,  hut  it  is  the  reverse,  has  once  more 
brought  into  bloom  the  pretty  Auricula  under 
glass,  and  at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society  will  hold  the 
annual  exhibition  of  its  favourite  flower. 
Auriculas  are  not  striking  show  dowers  ;  even 
if  staged  by  thousands  they  would  in  the 
mass  create  no  special  effect.  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  this  favourite 
spring  dower  that  its  beauties  cannot  he  seen 
in  a  hasty  glance,  hut  requires  keen  appreci¬ 
ation  to  enable  them  to  be  done  full  justice 
to.  If  but  one  dower  on  a  plant  he  expanded 
at  its  best  it  is  a  picture  in  itself,  not  a 
picture  to  satisfy  the  uncultured  taste,  but  to 
delight  and  charm  the  connoisseur  in  true 
doricultural  beauty.  The  Auricula  is,  when 
of  the  best,  probably  one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  dorists’  dowers  ever  produced.  It  is  a 
dower  of  parts,  every  part  being  in  its  way 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  production  of 
the  -whole,  and  if  any  one  part  be  dedcient 
the  whole  suffers. 

Those  vlio  would  visit  Auricula  exhibitions 
should  drst  strive  to  understand  tire  nature  of 
dorists’  requirements  as  to  what  constitutes  a  per¬ 
fect  dower.  The  golden  cup  or  tube,  the  tlmrm 
eye,  the  purity  and  density  of  the  paste,  the 
richness  of  colour  found  in  the  ground  or  body, 
and  the  light  edging,  whether  white,  grey,  or 
green,  all  tend  to  make  up  what  is  little  less 
than  a  wonder  in  dowers,  and  presents  a  study 
to  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  such  as  few  only  can 
comprehend.  How  lovely  are  the  show  seifs 
also ;  and  not  least  the  alpines,  for  which 
Slough  is  so  famous,  with  their  gold  centres 
and  deep  self  or  shaded  grounds  !  If  those 
who  cannot  understand  the  creed  of  the 
dorist  in  relation  to  the  Auricula  would  but 
lovingly  strive  to  enter  the  portals  of  the 
doral  temple  in  a  mood  of  humility  and 
teachableness  rather  than  in  a  sneering  frame 
of  mind,  they  -would  eventually  he  all  the 


happier.  A  pure  love  for  doral  beauty 
dominates  the  Auricula  florist,  and  that  love 
commands  our  warmest  respect.  We  hope,  in 
spite  of  climatic  drawbacks,  to  see  a  pretty 
show,  in  which  all  sorts  of  hardy  Primulacea 
beyond  Auriculas  will  play  a  part. 

||he  People  and  Gardens. — After  the  reading 
of  his  admirable  paper  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  10th,  a  paper,  unhappily,  because  of 
the  external  noises,  only  too  indifferently 
heard,  Mr.  ~W.  Ingram  told  a  quaint  anecdote 
respecting  the  visits  of  great  bodies  of  people 
to  Belvoir.  He  said  that  on  one  occasion 
some.  8,000  people  visited  the  gardens,  and 
there  was  some  alarm  lest  an  incursion  of  so 
vast  a  body  of  visitors  should  be  productive 
of  harm.  As  evidence,  however,  of  the  law- 
abiding  action  of  the  people,  he  mentioned 
that  owing  to  a  published  notice  inviting 
visitors  to  keep  ofl'  the  turf,  he,  with  Lady 
Adeliza  Manners,  who  were  seen  walking  on 
the  grass,  were  warned  by  some  of  the 
visitors  that  they  were  doing  wrong.  The 
anecdote  contains  the  text  of  a  splendid 
moral,  and  that  is,  trust  the  people  and 
they  will  respect  your  property.  The  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  as  thus  shown 
at  Belvoir,  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the 
high  respect  shown  to  common-sense  regula¬ 
tions  ;  and  numerous  other  owners  of 
beautiful  gardens  have  found  the  same 
happy  results  from  trusting  the  people. 

It  is  all  the  same  to  he  deplored  that  so 
many  beautiful  parks  and  gardens  are  still 
shut  up  from  the  people.  Those  rvho  have 
these  lovely  places  may  or  may  not  enjoy 
them,  hut  they  hardly  realise  the  intense 
pleasure  afforded  to  myriads  not  blessed  with 
property  when  beautiful  gardens  are  thrown 
open  for  their  inspection.  Let  anyone  who 
lias  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  trustfulness 
in  this  direction,  pay  visits  to  Ivew  Gardens, 
the  London  parks,  and  other  places  of  a  simi¬ 
larly  well  kept  character,  on  holidays,  and  they 
will  find  ample  evidence  of  the  respect  for 
the  beautiful  in  gardens  shown  by  the  toiling 
millions.  The  more  the  people  are  enabled 
to  visit  beautiful  gardens  and  parks,  and  see 
all  the  charms  in  nature  worked  by  the 
gardener,  the  more  thoroughly  will  they  learn 
to  cherish  art  wherever  shown,  and  respect 
beauty  in  all  its  aspects.  Socially  also,  the 
importance  of  thus  throwing  open  private 
gardens  to  the  public  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

'YYegetation  in  Physic. — That  we  have 
v  advanced  in  our  knowledge  of  pharmacy 
a  long  way  beyond  the  crude  notions  of  the 
herbalistic  quack  is  certain,  although  it  is  not 
always  assured  that  we  have  gone  in  the  right 
track.  That  we,  as  a  people,  enjoy  on  the 
whole  better  health  than  did  our  forefathers, 
is  true  ;  but,  generally,  it  is  true  because  we 
have  given  material  effect  to  our  wider 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  have 
purified  our  lives  physically  in  consequence. 
All  the  same,  it  is  odd  to  find  that  with  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  of 
sanitation,  of  diet,  and  of  diseases  and  their 
causes  generally,  rve  should  be  still  maintaining 
a  larger  medical  staff  than  ever,  have  more 
crowded  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  find  our 
lunatics  increasing  yearly,  and  not  least,  the 
immense  army  of  medicinal  quacks  increasing 
also ;  showing  that  either  real  or  fanciful 
ailments  exist  in  the  body  physical  to  an 
inordinate  degree. 

If  we  have  got  rid  of  the  quack  herbalist,  we- 
do  but  seem  to  have  put  not  one,  but  a  dozen  of 
other  quacks  in  his  place.  The  question  is, 
therefore,  what  have  we  gained  in  this  respect '? 
In  olden  times  our  mothers  held  possession  of 
the  domestic  laboratory,  and  therein  made  up 
their  compounds,  solid  and  liquid,  from  herbs, 
flowers,  and  roots.  Remembering  that  our 
sanitation  then  was  abominable,  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia  of  the  household  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
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of  so  empirical  a  kind  as  may  be  imagined,  for 
if  the  head  of  the  family  brought  little 
knowledge  of  medical  science  or  of  physiology 
to  bear  upon  the  ills  of  the  household,  at  least 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  practical  knowledge 
of  the  results  obtainable  from  the  application  of 
this  or  that  compound.  But  the  other  day, 
Mr,  Gladstone,  speaking  at  Guy’s  Hospital  to  a 
very  distinguished  body  of  medical  practitioners, 
mentioned  that  having  slightly  cut  one  of  his 
fingers,  and  being  without  a  handkerchief,  he 
plucked  a  leaf  from  a  tree,  and  bound  up  the 
wound,  which  all  the  sooner  healed.  The  leaf 
may  have  possessed  some  of  those  healing 
properties  the  herbalist  ascribes,  or  it  may  not ; 
still,  the  act  was  not  purely  empirical,  because 
the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  wound  by  the 
leaf  assisted  immediate  healing. 

Hall  for  Horticulture. — As  we  have 
^  spoken  out  freely  with  regard  to  this 
proposal  already,  there  remains  at  present  to 
be  said  only  that  if  specially  intended,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case,  to  make  the  Hall  a 
home  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  it 
is  important,  if  some  regard  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  comfort  of  visitors  to  the  Society’s  meetings 
and  lectures,  that  quietude  should  be  assured ; 
but  as  to  whether  this  may  be  best  found  in 
a  busy  city  of  Loudon  thoroughfare  is  very 
doubtful.  All  pleasure  incidental  to  listening 
to  the  papers  read  in  the  Westminster  Drill 
Hall  seems  to  be  neutralised  by  the  rattle  of 
vehicles  in  the  adjoining  streets  and  mews,  so 
that  efforts  to  hear  are  most  painful.  Mr. 
Ingram’s  paper,  in  this  respect,  suffered  greatly. 

Then,  again,  there  must  be  regard  for  light. 
Many  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  shown 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  dark  hues  especially,  are 
literally  killed  by  the  shocking  bad  light  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Blowers  seen  there 
really  cannot  be  recognised  after  being  seen 
in  the  clear  light  of  the  country.  This  fact 
was  always  a  great  point  in  favour  of  holding 
the  meetings  in  the  big  vinery  at  Chiswick, 
where  an  excellent  light  is  usually  secured. 
We  fear  the  city  will  not  prove  more  favour¬ 
able  in  the  giving  of  light  suitable  for  flowers 
than  does  Westminster.  Doubtless  the  present 
building  is  as  badly  fitted  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  can  be ; 
and  one  specially  erected  for  the  purpose  might 
give  a  maximum  of  light  relatively ;  but  the 
smoke  and  fog  of  the  city  with  all  its  sooty 
deposits  are  not  favourable  elements  for  the 
promotion  of  light  through  the  best  of  glass 
roofs. 

It  is  made  the  strong  point  in  favour  of 
the  holding  of  the  Society’s  meetings  in  the 
city,  that  many  of  the  merchants  and  wealthy 
men  of  that  centre  would  be  induced  to  visit 
the  meetings,  become  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
and  eventually  patrons  of  horticulture.  That 
may  be  so,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
told  it  is  of  no  use  to  expect  men  whose 
business  hours  are  short  and  so  excitingly 
occupied,  will  be  induced  to  sacrifice  time, 
worth,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  pounds  to  them, 
to  visit  a  small  flower  show.  That  may  or 
may  not  be  true  ;  we  want  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question,  but  it  would  be  a  great 
■disappointment,  especially  to  the  horticultural 
trade,  were  the  Hall  erected  in  the  city,  and 
the  high  aspirations  of  its  promoters  after  all 
be  falsified. 

- -  - 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  Thomson,  late  gar¬ 
dener  at  Norman  Court,  Salisbury,  as  gardener  to  C. 
Hoare,  Esq.,  Bignell  House,  Bicester.  Mr.  J.  Doe, 
lately  foreman  to  Mr.  Rose  at  Lockinge,  as  gardener  to 
H.  W.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Crowe  Hall,  Bath. 

Fresh  Fruit  as  Food  and  Drink. — As  the  promotion 
of  the  increased  use  of  fruit  as  food  and  drink  should 
be  a  somewhat  attractive  topic  for  all  gardeners, 
will  you  permit  me  to  announce  that  a  deputation 
of  food  reformers  (to  include  ladies  or  working 
men  if  desired)  will  be  got  at  any  meeting  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  London,  by  any  secretary 
sending  a  line  to  the  London  Vegetarian  Society, 


Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.  It  being  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  for  all  to  whom  “  health 
is  wealth,”  to  know  what  are  the  easiest  plans  to  test 
the  healthiest,  thriftiest,  pleasantest,  and  heartiest 
foods,  there  will  be  probably  many  of  your  readers 
glad  to  arrange  for  a  discussion  of  this  vital  subject,  say 
within  the  next  three  or  four  weeks,  in  connection  with 
local  horticultural  or  other  gardeners’  societies. —  W.  S. 
Manning,  Vanbrugh  Hill,  S.E. 

The  Giant  Dog's-tooth  Violet. — The  flowers  of 
Erythronium  grandiflorum  giganteum  are  notable  for 
their  size.  They  are  nodding,  with  retlexed  white 
segments,  more  or  less  marked  with  yellow,  and 
sometimes  orange  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  and  blotched  with  bronzy  browTn  markings. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  the  type,  which  has  oblong- 
lanceolate  unspotted  leaves,  and  smaller  flowers  of  a 
slightly  different  colour.  Both  are  natives  ol  North 
America,  but  the  variety  under  notice  is  perhaps 
confined  to  Washington  Territory.  There  is  another 
American  species,  but  neither  of  them  are  equal  to  the 
old-fashioned  European  E.  dens-canis  in  the  rich 
colouring  of  the  flowers,  and  the  spotting  of  the  leaves 
exhibited  by  the  latter.  For  size  of  flower,  however, 
none  of  them  surpass  the  Giant  Dog’s-tooth  Violet, 
which  is  now  flowering  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
—The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Nathan  Cole  in  the  chair.  The 
committee  are  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  society  is  making  very  satisfactory  progress,  fifteen 
new  members  having  been  elected  at  this  meeting, 
making  a  total  of  thirty-two  during  the  quarter. 
Messsrs.  Lane  &  Sons,  of  Berkhamsted,  have  also 
joined  the  list  of  honorary  members.  The  sick  list  has 
been  a  heavy  one,  chiefly  owing  to  the  influenza 
epidemic,  £31  7s.  8 d.  having  been  paid  to  sick  members 
during  the  quarter  ;  but  at  the  present  time  there  is 
only  one  member  on  the  sick  list.  A  convalescent 
fund  is  being  established  to  assist  members  to  get  a 
change  of  air  after  illness. 

Turnip  Tops  :  Their  Value  to  the  Grower. — A 
discussion  on  Turnip  tops  may  appear  to  be  a  small 
matter,  but,  says  a  daily  paper,  considering  on  the  one 
hand  the  present  position  of  the  farmer,  and  on  the 
other  the  fact  that  thousands  of  the  poor  in  London 
can  afford  no  other  green  food  for  their  dinner,  the 
subject  is  worth  passing  attention.  A  farmer  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  has  just  published  his  experiences  in  this 
connection,  which  are  as  striking  as  they  are  instructive. 
Last  month  he  sent  150  bags  of  “  tops,”  each  weighing 
60  lbs.  to  70  lbs.,  to  the  Borough  Market,  and  they 
sold  for  Is.  3d.  each,  total,  £9  7s.  6 d.  ;  of  this  sum 
the  middleman  appropriated  £3  2s.  6(7.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  say  33  per  cent.,  for  commission,  while  £2  12s.  4 cl.  was 
swallowed  up  for  carriage,  including  2s.  for  empties, 
leaving  £3  12s.  8 d.  Next  he  forwarded  70  bags  to 
Stratford  Market,  which  brought  £2  14s.  3d.  ;  for 
this  remunerative  transaction  the  middleman  extorted 
£1  3s.  id  ,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.,  the  carriage  being 
19s.  11(7.,  leaving  11s.  For  the  220  bags  of  “tops,” 
therefore,  the  farmer  received  cheques  for  £4  3s.  8d. , 
against  which  was  the  set-off  of  3d.  per  bag  for  gathering, 
and  20s.  for  carting  and  other  labour — net  result  8s.  8(7. 

Azaleas  Princess  of  Wales  and  Miss  Buist. — 
The  first-named  has  pure  white  double  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  broad,  not  very  crowded,  but  so 
undulated  as  to  give  the  blooms  a  considerable  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  the  double  white  form  of  the 
Pelargonium  named  Madame  Thibaut.  We  noted  plants 
of  it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway.  Alongside  of  them  were  specimens 
of  a  single  white  variety  named  Miss  Buist.  The 
flowers  are  beautiful  in  form,  but  rather  small,  and 
abundantly  produced  on  plants  about  a  foot  high,  and 
which  we  were  assured  were  about  seven  or  eight  years 
old.  The  variety  is  therefore  a  slow-growing  one,  and 
might  prove  acceptable  in  collections  where  space  is  a 
matter  of  consideration. 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  members  of  this  society  and  their  friends,  to  the 
number  of  seventy,  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  Victoria 
Hall  ou  Friday,  the  11th  inst.  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq., 
Hanger  Hill  House,  occupied  the  chair  ;  and  after  the 
usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Nelson 
distributed  the  prizes  to  members  who  had  been 
successful  exhibitors  during  the  session,  and  also  to 
those  who  obtained  the  prizes  for  an  essay  on  the  culture 
of  the  Carnation.  The  following  were  successful 
exhibitors,  namely,  Messrs.  Long,  Griggs,  Roberts,  Cox, 


Gates,  Baird,  Edwards,  Menidew,  Simmonds,  Viner 
and  Chadwick.  Messrs.  Cooper,  The  Gardens,  Gunners- 
bury  House  ;  Long,  gardener  to  E.  P.  Oakshott,  Esq., 
Ealing  ;  and  A.  Wright,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  won 
the  prizes  for  essays  on  the  culture  of  the  Carnation. 
It  was  announced  that  prizes  would  be  offered  for  essays 
on  Villa  gardening,  Strawberry  culture  in  and  out  of 
doors,  and  Trees  for  road  and  street  planting.  These 
essays  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  secretary  in  October. 
The  rest  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  speeches,  song3 
and  recitations. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  are 
the  details  of  a  scheme  for  the  affiliation  of  local 
horticultural  societies  with  the  R.  H.  S.,  passed  by 
the  Council  on  April  8th,  1890  : — 

Local  societies  subscribing  £1  Is.  will  be  entitled 
to — 

1.  Two  copies  of  the  R.  H.  S.  journal  for  circulation 
amongst  the  local  society’s  members. 

2.  To  nominate  one  of  their  members  to  rank  as  a 
£1  Is.  Fellow  of  the  R.  H.  S.,  with  all  a  £1  Is.  Fellow’s 
privileges,  with  the  exception  of  the  society’s  journal. 

3  One  transferable  ticket  admitting  to  all  the 
R.  H.  S.  meetings  and  shows,  and  which  may  be  used 
by  any  memb:-r  of  the  local  society. 

4.  To  purchase  at  cost  price  one  Silver  and  one 
Bronze  Medal  of  the  R.  H.  S.  (A  new  Medal  is  being 
struck,  and  until  that  is  done  the  price  cannot  be 
fixed.) 

Local  societies  subscribing  £2  2s.  will  be  entitled 
to— 

1.  Four  copies  of  the  R.  H.  S.  journal  for  circu¬ 
lation. 

2  To  nominate  two  of  their  members  to  rank  as 
£1  Is.  Fellows  of  the  R.  H.  S.,  &c. 

3.  Three  transferable  tickets  almitting  to  all 
R.  H.  S.  meetings  and  shows,  &c. 

4.  To  purchase  at  cost  price  two  Silver  and  two 
Bronze  Medals  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

Local  societies  are  invited  to  send  interesting  exhibits 
and  specimens  of  plants,  diseases,  & c.,  to  the  R.  H.  S. 
fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Floral,  Fruit,  Orchid,  and 
Scientific  Committees,  and  to  correspond  with  the 
R.  H.  S.  secretary  on  any  interesting  horticultural 
subjects  or  events  in  their  locality. 

The  secretary  of  the  R.  H.  S.  will  at  any  time  be 
happy  to  assist  the  secretary  of  any  affiliated  society  in 
introducing  them  to  horticulturists  or  specialists  able 
and  willing  to  deliver  lectures  on  interesting  subjects 
before  meetings  of  their  local  societies. 

- ->£<- - 

FRUIT  MARKETS  AND  SHOWS 

IN  THE  WEST  MIDLANDS. 

Previous  to  the  year  1889,  in  the  three  fruit-growing 
counties  of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  a 
number  of  local  associations  of  fruit  growers,  were 
formed  with  much  blowing  of  horns  and  sounding  of 
trumpets,  shows  were  organised,  meetings  held,  and 
papers  read,  all  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  markets  for  the  sale  of  fruit  ;  but  last  year 
being  a  bad  one  as  regards  the  crops,  these  associations 
utterly  collapsed.  I  should  have  thought  that,  instead 
of  drying  up,  the  effect  of  the  bad  season  would  have 
been  to  stir  up  greater  energy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
promoted  such  associations,  and  rendered  them  more 
anxious  to  show  their  local  friends,  the  growers,  what 
sorts  of  fruits  were  the  most  profitable  to  grow,  by  at 
least  holding  exhibitions.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
much  of  the  fruit  shown  on  such  occasions  is  not  grown 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  fruit  farmer  has  to 
grow  it  to  make  a  profit,  nor  are  the  papers  read  at  the 
conferences  which  follow  of  very  much  use  to  men  who 
want  hard  facts  and  not  mere  generalities.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  expect  country  farmers  to  sit  and 
listen  to  long,  wordy,  and  prosy  lectures  on  how  to 
plant  trees,  because  in  most  cases  the  farmers  know 
on  that  point  quite  as  much  as  the  lecturers  can  tell 
them.  What  is  wanted  is  combinations  or  associations 
of  practical  men  to  ascertain  what  are  the  best  fruits  to 
grow  in  each  particular  district  from  a  paying  point  of 
view,  and  how  best  to  market  the  produce  to  bring  the 
best  returns  to  the  grower. 

As  to  shows,  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  three 
counties  named  the  same  principle  should  be  adopted 
as  obtains  in  the  case  of  the  cathedral  choirs— i.e., 
holding  a  great  show  in  each  city  in  rotation  ;  and  as 
to  markets,  well,  they  should  be  established  in  all  the 
principal  towns,  for  I  am  convinced  that  only  by  so 
doing  can  growers  get  hold  of  any  of  the  large  share  of 
the  profits  which  now  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
middlemen.  On  this  subject  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  but 
will  mention  one  case  only  ;  it  is  the  experience  of  a 
man  who  rents  a  good  orchard.  He  sent  some  Blenheim 
Oranges  to  Birmingham,  for  which  he  received  from 
the  salesman  4s.  per  84  lbs.  ;  and  going  up  to  the 
hardware  city  a  few  days  afterwards  found  his  Apples 
being  sold  retail  at  27s.  per  84  lbs.  !  This  shows 
plainly  the  utter  futility  of  sending  fruits  to  a  few,  and 
those  much  congested,  markets,  and  the  great  want 
there  is  of  more  local  markets. — Silurian. 
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DAFFODILS  AT  CHISWICK. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Narcissus  Exhibition  and  Con¬ 
ference  at  Chiswick,  which  was  opened  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  by  H  R.H.  The  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of 
Teck,  the  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  big  vinery, 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  although  the  Rose  may 
have  more  admirers,  a  Daffodil  show  presents  a  more 
graceful  appearance,  quite  devoid  of  the  stiffness  of  an 
orthodox  Rose  show.  Admirers  of  Daffodils  are  very 
enthusiastic,  but  the  exhibition  held  at  Chiswick 
brought  out  the  fact  that  growers  on  a  large  scale  are 
comparatively  few,  making  it  desirable  that  more  of 
the  private  growers  or  amateurs  should  be  induced  to 
take  up  their  cultivation.  As  it  was,  however,  all  the 
sections  were  represented  ;  and  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  long,  cold,  and  dry  spring,  with  a 
prevalence  of  east  winds,  did  much  to  injure  Daffodils 
in  the  open. 

The  largest  and  most  fully  represented  exhibit  was 
that  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  who  were  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  The  firm 
exhibited  representatives  in  each  class  from  one  to 
eleven  inclusive.  There  were  three  forms  of  N.  Bulbo- 
codium.  Some  of  the  finest  amongst  the  yellow 
Trumpet  or  Ajax  Daffodils  were  Glory  of  Leiden, 
Maximus,  Golden  Spur,  Ard  Righ,  Henry  Irving, 
Captain  Nelson,  P.  R.  Barr,  Spurius  coronatus,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  and  M.  J.  Berkeley.  Of  the  Bicolor  section, 
Bicolor  Horsefieldi,  Empress,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Grandis, 
Dean  Herbert,  James  Walker,  and  others,  were  very 
telling  and  effective.  N.  moschatus,  of  Haworth,  is  a 
small  flower  compared  with  its  progeny,  such  as 
Albicans,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Lady  Grosvenor,  and 
Snowflake. 

The  Narcissus  incomparabilis  section  was  well 
represented  by  such  grand  forms  as  Sir  Watkin,  C.  J. 
Backhouse,  Stella,  Gloria  Mundi,  Queen  Sophia,  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  Goliath,  and  others.  The  hybrid 
N.  Barrii  had  grouped  around  it,  N.  B.  conspicuus, 
Sensation,  Flora  Wilson,  Crown  Prince,  and  others. 
The  Leedsii  section  was  fully  represented,  and  included 
Leedsii  Gem,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Grand  Duchess,  &c.  Amongst 
natural  hybrids  and  their  forms  were  N.  Tridymus 
S.  A.  de  Graaff,  Nelsoni  Stanley,  N.  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Backhouse,  Macleaii,  Backhousei  and  Backhousei  Wm. 
Wilks.  N.  triandrus  albus  was  in  its  usual  graceful 
form.  N.  poeticus  ornatus,  N.  odorus  rugulosus,  N. 
Burbidgei,  and  the  forms  of  the  latter  held  their  own. 
Polyanthus  Narcissi  were  represented  by  Grand 
Monarque,  Her  Majesty,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
There  were  several  forms  of  the  double  Daffodil,  and 
also  of  the  double  Incomparabilis  types. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  James  Walker,  Ham  Common, 
Surrey,  was  less  extensive,  but  of  high-class  quality, 
and  he  was  awarded  a  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal.  Fine 
yellow  Daffodils  were  Maximus,  J.  G.  Baker,  Countess 
of  Annesley,  Hudibras  and  Edward  Leeds.  The  leading 
Bicolor  types  already  given  were  shown  in  grand  form. 
Some  of  the  N.  moschatus  type  were  Albicans,  Wm. 
Goldring,  Cernuus  pulclrer,  Leda  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  the  latter  being  very  fine.  The  finest  of  the 
Barrii  section  is,  doubtless,  N.  Barri  conspicuus. 
Besides  some  flowers  of  N.  incomparabilis  above- 
mentioned,  Magog,  Beauty,  Frank  Miles  and  Wm. 
Ingram  stand  out  prominently.  N.  Leedsii  Gem, 
Amabilis,  Superbus,  Acis,  Circe  and  Beatrice  are  fine 
forms  of  their  class.  The  hybrid  type,  N.  Macleaii, 
had  others  grouped  around  it,  such  as  Nelsoni,  Wm. 
Wilks,  Aurantius,  Tridymus  Duke  of  Albany  and  T. 
S.  A.  de  Graaff.  The  short-crowned  N.  Burbidgei 
type  was  represented  by  improved  forms,  such  as  Mary, 
Golden  Mary,  Falstaff,  Sulphureus,  Model,  &c. 
The  finest  of  the  Poet’s  Narcissus  was  N.  poeticus 
ornatus.  Other  types  shown  were  N.  odorus,  N.  o. 
plenus,  N.  incomparabilis  Sulphur  Phoenix  and  N. 
Telemonius  plenus. 

Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  were  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  collection  of  136  kinds, 
including  fifty  varieties  of  N.  Tazetta,  the  latter  being 
by  far  the  largest  exhibit  of  its  kind  in  the  show.  The 
leading  varieties  of  the  Yellow  Trumpet  Daffodils  were 
well  represented,  as  were  those  of  the  Bicolor,  Moscha¬ 
tus,  Incomparabilis  sections,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  here.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the 
hybrid  Barrii,  Burbidgei,  Leedsii,  Nelsoni,  and  their 
forms.  Here  also  were  N.  poeticus  ornatus,  and  the 
beautiful,  but  far  too  scarce  N.  p.  poetarum,  also  N. 
Bulbocodium,  N.  odorus  and  its  forms,  and  the  double 
Daffodils.  Amongst  the  varieties  of  the  fine  exhibit  of 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  (N.  Tazetta)  were  Bazelman 
major,  Grand  Monarque,  White  Pearl,  La  France, 


Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Gloriosa,  Adonia,  Yerlina 
and  Soleil  d’Or.  The  latter  was  the  darkest  and  richest 
of  all,  although  by  no  means  the  largest.  They  showed 
some  new  forms,  including  N.  bicolor  Czar,  N.  mos¬ 
chatus  James  Veitch,  with  a  fine  trumpet,  Bessie 
Hume,  with  a  wide,  open,  yellow  trumpet,  spotted  with 
white  at  the  edges,  and  Prodigy,  with  a  nearly  closed 
trumpet. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Poupart,  Twickenham,  for  a  small  collection  of  a  high 
standard  of  merit.  In  the  Bicolor  section  occurred  a 
very  handsome  and  comparatively  new  variety,  named 
Madame  de  Graaff,  with  white  segments,  and  a  soft 
lemon  corona  beautifully  revolute  at  the  margin.  All 
the  large-flowering  kinds  were  well  represented  in  the 
yellow  Ajax,  Bicolor,  Moschatus,  Leedsii,  Burbidgei, 
Nelsoni,  and  Incomparabilis  sections,  as  well  as  doubles, 
which  space  will  not  permit  us  to  particularise. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  a  collection  was  shown  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Yicarage,  Croydon,  includ¬ 
ing  Bicolor  Horsefieldi,  Empress,  C.  J.  Backhouse, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Princess  Mary,  and  the  finest  specimens 
of  Sir  Watkinin  tie  exhibition.  Mr.  Wilks  also  showed 
seedlings  of  some  merit.  C.  W.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Valley  - 
field,  Pennyeuick,  had  a  large  collection,  but  the  flowers 
were  small.  He  also  showed  in  two  other  classes, 
where  the  competition  was  open  only  to  amateurs. 

The  largest  collection,  not  for  competition,  was  sent 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  included  105 
species,  varieties,  natural  and  artificial  hybrids.  N. 
poeticus  was  well  represented  ;  and  other  species  were 
the  pretty  N,  rupicola,  N.  Jonquilla,  N.  gracilis 
tenuior,  N.  triandrus  albus,  N.  bicolor,  and  N.  Bulbo¬ 
codium  citrinus.  The  trumpet  Daffodils  included  also 
such  distinct  forms  as  N.  moschatum,  N.  Johnstoni, 
N.  muticus,  N.  cyclamineus,  N.  maximus,  N.  pallidus 
praecox,  and  other  types  of  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus. 
Natural  and  other  hybrids  were  represented  by  N. 
Bernardi,  N.  Macleaii,  N.  Nelsoni,  N.  Tridymus,  N. 
Burbidgei,  N.  Leedsii,  and  N.  Barrii.  A  much  smaller 
collection  was  staged  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  including  such  fine  Daffodils  as  N.  bicolor 
Horsefieldi,  Empress,  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin,  Stella, 
Cynosure,  and  N.  moschatus  from  imported  bulbs, 
showing  a  great  amount  of  variation.  They  also 
showed  Tamarix  japonica  plumosa,  and  trusses  of 
flowersof  Rhododendron gloxiniseflorum.  Smaller  collec¬ 
tions  of  Daffodils  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Greyson, 
StarkieJHouse,  Leyland  ;  by  Col.  Trevor  Clarke,  Welton 
Place,  Daventry,  showing  transition  forms  of  double 
Daffodils;  by  Captain  Nelson;  by  the  Rev.  A.  Rawson, 
Fallbarrow,  Windermere  ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Theodore 
H.  Marsh. 

Messrs.  Birr  &  Son  had  a  collection  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  and  bulbous  plants  arranged  in  groups  along  the 
side  staging.  Amongst  them  were  Trillium  sessile, 
T.  ornatum,  Triteleia  uniflora  lilaciua,  Anemone  stellata 
Jewel  and  other  varieties,  Ophrys  bombylifera,  0. 
arachnites,  0.  aranifera,  Ornithogalum  nutans,  species 
of  Muscari,  several  varieties  of  Tulips,  and  other  subjects. 
A  collection  of  golden  yellow  and  white  Polyanthus 
was  shown  by  Miss  Jekyll,  Munstead,  Godaiming.  A 
box  containing  some  fine  flowers  of  Mareehal  Niel  Rose 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  gardener  to  — 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon.  A  stand  of 
cut  flowers  of  Camellia  reticulata,  grown  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  was  also  conspicuous 
on  the  side  stages. 

- - 

SELECT  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

While  Chrysanthemum  growers  are  making  up  their 
lists  for  the  season,  it  may  possibly  be  useful  to  some  to 
know  the  results  brought  out  by  the  statistical  returns 
obtained  at  the  Chiswick  Conference,  and  which  Mr. 
Molyneux  has  communicated  in  full  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  part  1,  vol.  xii.,  just 
issued.  In  each  case  we  give  only  the  number  of 
voters,  and  the  first  on  the  different  lists  of  the  num¬ 
bers  specified. 


Best  24  Japanese 

for  Exhibition  (85  voters). 

Mme.  C.  Audiguier  . 

83 

Baronne  de  Frailly... 

54 

Edwin  Molyneux  ... 

82 

Comte  de  Germiny... 

52 

Avalanche . . 

80 

M.  Marrouch . 

52 

Belle  Paule  . 

78 

J.  Delaux . 

52 

Boule  d'Or . 

78 

Carew  Underwood ... 

52 

Meg  Merrilies . 

70 

Valle  d’Andorre 

51 

Ralph  Brocklebank. . 

69 

Sunflower . 

40 

FairMaidofG  uernsey 

67 

Japonais . 

40 

Mile.  Lacroix..,  ... 

66 

Duchess  of  Albany... 

35 

Criterion . 

58 

Elaine . 

35 

Thunberg . 

58 

Gloriosum . 

31 

Mme.  Laing  . 

55 

Golden  Dragon . 

30 

Best  12  Reflexed 

for  Exhibition. 

Cullingfordii . 

66 

Peach  Christine 

50 

King  of  Crimsons  ... 

65 

Pink  Christine 

49 

Chevalier  Domage  ... 

61 

Phidias  . 

43 

Dr.  Sharpe  . 

59 

White  Christine  ... 

37 

Golden  Christino  ... 

58 

Putney  George . 

29 

Cloth  of  Gold . 

56 

Mrs.  Forsythe . 

26 

Best  12  Large-flowered 

Anemones  fop.  Exhith- 

tion  (50 

voters). 

Lady  Margaret 

49 

Georges  Sand . 

37 

Gluck  . 

46 

Prince  of  Anemones 

33 

Fleur  de  Marie 

45 

Louis  Bonamy 

29 

Empress . 

41 

Miss  Ada  Lowe 

28 

Mrs.  Pethers . 

39 

Mme.  Goderau 

22 

Acquisition  . 

39 

J.  Thorpe,  Junr.  ... 

21 

Best  12  Japanese 

Anemones  for  Show  Blooms 

(46  voters). 

Mile.  Cabrol . 

44 

Mme.  Bertha  Pigny 

34 

Fabian  de  Mediana 

42 

Bacchus . 

26 

Soeur  Dorothea  Souille  41 

Minnie  Chafe . 

26 

Ratapoil . 

38 

Duchess  of  Elinburgh  25 

Madame  Clos . 

36 

Jeanne  Marty . 

25 

Marguerite  Villageoise  36 

Souv.  de  Lardenne... 

19 

Best  12  Japanese 

Reflexed  for  Show'  Blooms 

(59  vottrs). 

Elaine  . 

56 

Mons.  Astorg . 

42 

J  Delaux  . 

53 

L’Adorable  . 

38 

Maiden’s  Blush 

52 

Mons.  J.  Laing 

33 

Criterion . 

48 

Amy  Furze  . 

32 

Val  d’Andorre 

47 

Mons.  W.  Holmes  ... 

30 

La  Triomphante  ... 

43 

Triomphe  du  Nord 

29 

Best  12  Pompon  Varieties  for  Show  Blooms 

(33  voters). 

Mile.  MaTtlie . 

30 

Marabout . 

17 

Golden  Mile.  Marthe 

27 

Prince  of  Orange  ... 

14 

Mile.  Elise  Dordan 

26 

Nellie  Rainford 

14 

Black  Douglas 

21 

Cedo  Nulli 

13 

President . 

21 

Fanny  . 

12 

St.  Michael  . 

20 

Adele  Prisette . 

12 

Best  12  Anemone  Pompons  for  Show  Blooms 

(29  voters). 

Antonins . 

29 

Queen  of  Anemones 

18 

Mme.  Montels 

27 

Perle  . 

18 

Mr.  Astie . 

27 

Madame  Sentir 

17 

Marie  Stuart . 

24 

Mme.  Chalonge 

17 

Calliope  . 

24 

Dick  Turpin  . 

17 

Miss  Nightingale  ... 

22 

Marguerite  de  Coi  ... 

16 

Best  12  Single  Varieties  (13  voters). 

Mary  Anderson 

10 

Miss  Cannell . 

5 

Jane . 

9 

Helianthus  . 

5 

Miss  E.  Terry . 

9 

Lady  Churchill 

5 

Admiral  Sir  J.  Symonds  8 

America . 

4 

Miss  Rose  . 

7 

Mrs.  Wills  . 

4 

David  Windsor 

6 

White  Perfection  ... 

4 

Best  12  Incurved  for 

Specimens  (53  voters). 

Mrs.  G.  Rundle 

53 

Lady  Hardinge 

27 

Mrs.  Dixon  . 

50 

John  Salter  . 

26 

Geo.  Glenny  . 

43 

Lord  Alcester . 

24 

Prince  of  Wales  ... 

35 

Golden  Empress  ... 

20 

Empress  of  India  ... 

34 

Guernsey  Nugget  ... 

17 

Queen  of  England  ... 

29 

Mrs.  Sharpe  . 

16 

Best  12  Japanese  for 

Specimens  (54  voters). 

Hiver  Fleuri  . 

38 

Elaine  . 

30 

Peter  the  Great 

38 

James  Salter  ..  .  ... 

29 

Mme.  BertierRendatler  36 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  27 

Bouquet  Fait . 

35 

La  Nymphe  . 

25 

Lady  Selborne 

35 

Val  d’Andorre 

24 

Mdlle.  Lacroix 

31 

Triomphe  duNord  ... 

20 

Best  6  Reflexed  for 

Specimens  (46  voters). 

Dr.  Sharpe  . 

36 

Chevalier  Domage 

61 

Golden  Christine  ... 

34 

Pink  Christine 

29 

King  of  Crimsons  ... 

32 

Mrs.  Forsythe 

22 

Best  24  Incurved, 


Queen  of  England  ... 

87 

Empress  of  India  ... 

86 

Princess  of  Wales  ... 

86 

Golden  Empress  ... 

85 

Lord  Wolseley 

85 

Lord  Alcester . 

84 

John  Salter  . 

82 

Alfred  Salter . 

80 

Jeanne  d’Arc . 

80 

Prince  Alfred . 

77 

Jardin  des  Plantes... 

74 

Lady  Hardinge 

73 

Exhibition  (87  voters). 

Mrs.  Heale  .  73 

Barbara  .  69 

Hero  of  Stk.  Newington  68 

Princess  Teck .  67 

Mrs.  W.  Shipman...  67 
Empress  Eugenie  ...  59 

Nil  Desperandum  ...  55 

Mr.  Bunn  .  54 

Refulgence  .  52 

Emily  Dale  .  40 

Violet  Tomlin . .  37 

Princess  Beatrice  ...  36 


Best  24  for  Decoratii 


Lady  Selborne 

28 

Mrs.  G.  Rundle 

28 

Mrs.  Dixon  . 

27 

Elaine  . 

27 

James  Salter  . 

,  26 

La  Nymphe  . 

,  23 

Cullingfordii . 

23 

Mdlle.  Lacroix 

,  22 

George  Glenny 

,  21 

Bouquet  Fait . 

,  21 

Mons.  H.  Jacotot 

,  20 

Mdme.  Desgrange  ., 

.  17 

e  Purposes  (42  voters).  • 

Peter  the  Great  ...  17 

Avalanche  .  16 

Mdme.  de  Sevin  ...  16 

King  of  Crimsons  ...  15 

Yal  d’Aniorre  ...  14 

Margot  .  14 

Hiver  Fleuri .  13 

G.  Wermig  .  13 

Chevalier  Domage  ...  12 

Jeanne  Delaux  ...  11 

Triomphe  du  Nord...  11 
L’lsle  des  Plaisirs  ...  11 
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The  Auricula. 

The  annual  Primula  festival,  held  by  the  National 
Auricula  Society,  takes  place  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  22nd  inst. ,  and  as  it  is  always  a  highly 
popular  gathering,  the  devotees  of  the  Primula  may  be 
expected  to  assemble  in  large  numbers.  The  only 
regret  is  that  the  building  is  so  ill-adapted  to  show  off 
the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  Let  us  hope  the 
clerk  of  the  weather  will  be  in  an  amiable  mood,  that 
Sol  will  shine  forth  brightly,  and  the  gathering  be  one 
of  an  unusually  enjoyable  character.  But  one  pities 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  in  having  to  lecture  in  a  hall 
whose  acoustic  properties  are  of  such  a  disappointing 
character. 

It  must  needs  be,  to  a  very  large  extent,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Auriculas  that  have  been  brought  on  with  the 
assistance  of  artificial  heat.  No  one  who  grows  the 
fine  show  and  Alpine  Auriculas  can  hope  to  take  a  high 
place  in  the  competition  without  the  employment  of 
some  artificial  warmth  by  night.  A  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  a  class  or  two  should  be  provided  for 
plants  grown  and  flowered  without  any  such  assistance, 
but,  then,  who  is  to  say  that  this  help  has  not  been  em¬ 
ployed  ?  Those,  therefore,  who  grow  in  unheated  houses 
and  frames  must  do  the  best  they  can  if  their  plants 
are  in  bloom  ;  if  not,  they  must  be  content  to  stand 
aside.  But  though  the  spring  has  proved  somewhat 
unkindly,  a  fine  display  of  flowers  may  reasonably  be 
looked  for. 

The  Alpine  varieties  are  certain  to  be  represented  in 
strong  force.  We  have  witnessed  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  or  so  a  remarkable  development  of  the 
fine  show  varieties,  mainly  the  production  of  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  assisted  by  Messrs.  J.  Douglas,  B. 
Simonite,  Polman,  Mellor,  Barlow,  and  others.  Scarcely 
less  remarkable  has  been  the  onward  march  with  the 
Alpine  varieties.  From  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough, 
has  come  a  large  number  of  new  varieties,  a  few  of  which 
have  been  distributed,  while  many  others  have  ceased 
to  exist,  but  without  any  halt  in  the  march  of  progress. 
New  combinations  of  colours  have  been  seen  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  brilliant  tints  ;  and  were  anyone  disposed  to 
criticise  it  would  take  the  form  of  the  expression  of  a 
fear  there  is  great  danger  that  size  may  result  in  coarse¬ 
ness.  But  the  advance  is  seen  much  more  in  the  case 
of  the  brjlliant  golden-centred  varieties,  than  in  those 
having  white  centres.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  im¬ 
provement,  for  there  are  very  few  good  and  persistent 
white-centred  flowers.  George  Lightbody  and  the  old 
Conspicua  still  hold  their  own  when  well  grown  and 
bloomed. 

That  the  other  members  of  the  great  Primula  family 
will  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  there  can  be  no 
doubt  ;  as  with  the  poor,  the  Primulas  are  always  with 
us.  The  double  and  single  Chinese  types,  the  perennial 
P.  obconica  and  P.  floribundagild  the  dull  autumn  and 
short  winter  days  with  their  varied  blossoms  ;  then 
comes  the  Primrose  and  Polyanthus,  the  Auricula,  and 
many  others.  Later  on  appears  P.  rosea  and  P. 
japonica  ;  meanwhile  P.  Sieboldi  and  its  almost  in¬ 
numerable  varieties  have  been  adding  excellence  to 
diversity.  Then  P.  obconica  and  P.  floribunda  carry 
on  the  season  until  P.  sinensis  again  takes  up  the  floral 
service. 

Then  Auricula  shows  multiply.  The  week  or  ten 
days  following  the  London  show  will  be  a  busy  one. 
Manchester  and  Rochdale  in  the  Midlands,  and  the 
Royal  Aquarium  at  Westminster,  will  have  their 
Auricula  exhibitions,  and  a  little  later  one  will  be  held 
in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  All  this  enterprise  makes 
for  the  increasing  popularity  of  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  attractive  families  of  plants  that  we  associate  with 
the  spring  months. — R.  D. 

- - 

ANNUALS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

There  is  scarcely  a  flower  show  prize  schedule 
published  in  the  kingdom  in  which  there  is  not  one  or 
more  than  one  class  for  annuals.  Now,  as  a  general 
rule,  this  is  a  class  of  flowers  with  which  amateurs 
find  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  result  is  that 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  lots  are  set  up  in  com¬ 
petition  for  a  prize.  The  difficulty,  or  to  write  more 
correctly,  the  difficulties  are  threefold  : — First,  the 
want  of  knowledge  regarding  the  best  sorts  to  grow  ; 
second,  the  want  of  experience  as  to  how  to  grow  them 
best ;  and,  third,  the  want  of  a  good  method  of  staging 
them.  To  notice  briefly  each  of  these  points  is  the 
object  of  this  note.  First,  then,  as  to  sorts.  Let  us 
this  with  twelve  varieties,  and  let  these  twelve 


varieties  be  the  following,  Phlox  Drummondi  grandi- 
flora  splendens,  Nycterinia  selaginoides  (both  half 
hardy),  Sultan  yellow,  Cyanus  minor,  Calliopsis  Drum¬ 
mondi,  Clarkia  pulchella  fl.  pi.,  Jacobsea  elegans,  Lotus 
Jacobteus,  Tropseolum  minus  coccineum,  Sweet  Peas, 
Scarlet  Invincible,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium,  and 
Nemophila  discoidalis  elegans.  No  better  dozen  could 
possibly  be  grown  for  competition  purposes,  and  with 
the  addition  of  Candytuft,  Mignonette,  a  few  more 
of  the  Chrysanthemums  and  Tropaeolums,  Godetia, 
Linum,  Malope,  Platystemon,  and  Collinsia,  a  capital 
collection  for  the  purpose,  either  for  cutting  or  effect, 
would  be  made  up.  The  general  method  of  growing  is 
to  sow  a  patch  and  let  the  plants  take  their  chance 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  life’s  journey, 
while  in  many  cases  they  are  neither  thinned  out  nor 
staked  ;  hence  they  become  untidy  masses,  and  for  no 
other  reason  can  I  imagine  annuals  being  dubbed  by 
so  many  people  as  “  weedy  things.’’  Half-hardy  ones, 
of  course,  must  be  sown  under  glass  and  carefully 
transplanted.  The  same  method  could  and  is  followed 
by  some,  who  have  plenty  of  time  and  accommodation, 
with  all  their  annuals,  but  I  write  for  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  not  much  of  either  to  spare.  The  best 
grower  of  annuals  I  know  adopts  a  system  something 
like  the  following,  and  I  can  vouch  for  its  efficiency  in 
every  way.  He  constructs,  out  of  ordinary  wire 
netting,  a  framework  similar  to  the  illustration,  vary- 


v  v 


ing  the  height  and  width  according  to  the  height 
and  strength  of  the  annuals  to  be  sown.  These  frames 
are  fixed  in  the  border,  and  inside  the  wire  the  soil  is 
made  fine  and  the  seed  sown,  and  carefully  covered 
with  soil  sifted  over  it.  Some  may  at  once  condemn 
this  plan  as  unsightly  ;  but  stay,  the  wire  framework 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  To  begin  with,  it  is  very 
easily  made  bird-proof  and  cat-proof,  and  a  slight 
dusting  of  slaked  lime  round  the  sides  makes  it  slug- 
proof.  It  also  serves  as  a  stake  and  guard  for  the 
plants,  and  by  the  month  of  July  very  little  of  the 
framework  at  all  is  seen,  the  plants  completely 
covering  it  by  growing  through  it.  For  Clarkia  s, 
Chrysanthemums,  Calliopsis,  Cyanus,  &c.,  &c.,  the 
plan  is  a  grand  one.  Such  varieties  will  require  frames 
about  18  ins.  or  21  ins.  high,  while  Linum,  and  others 
of  a  similar  height,  will  not  require  them  over  12  ins. 
The  dwarf  and  creeping  varieties,  of  course,  do  not 
require  them  at  all.  When  the  plants  attain  a  height 
of  1  in.  to  2  ins.,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  2  ins. 
apart ;  strong-growing  kinds,  such  as  Chrysanthemum, 
to  3  in.  and  4  ins. 

Now,  as  to  the  best  way  of  staging  annuals.  Every¬ 
one  has  not  the  time  and  experience  to  wire  every 
bloom,  and  therefore  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to 
fill  3-in.  pots  with  damp  sand,  and  then  dibble  the 
individual  blooms  into  them.  This  method  makes  up 
a  very  pretty  exhibit  of  annuals,  the  lots  being  all  of 
the  same  size  ;  but  it  is  hardly  within  the  mark  to  call 
them  either  bunches  or  bouquets,  although  they  are 
generally  admitted  into  every  competition. 

The  first  prize  takers  in  most  sections  at  our  flower 
shows  are,  as  a  rule,  the  exhibitors  who  put  themselves 
to  very  considerable  trouble  to  get  their  things  right, 
and  if  you  look  carefully  at  them  on  the  show  day  you 
will  generally  find  traces  of  their  having  burned  the 
midnight  oil  the  night  before.  From  this  I  want  my 
readers  to  gather  that  no  success  worth  having  can  be 
attained,  even  in  what  most  people  consider  simplicity 
itself— the  growing  of  annuals —without  much  care 
and  constant  work  and  attention.  —  IV.  C.,  Springfield, 
Rothesay,  Scotland. 

- -»**• - 

ENGLISH  NAMES  OF  THE  CORN 

POPPY, 

On  first  thought  one  would  suspect  that  the  more 
common  and  wide-spread  a  plant  is  the  more  widely 
would  it  be  known  under  one  name,  but  such  is  not 
the  case  with  the  exception  of  the  word  Poppy,  which,  of 
course,  applies  to  all  others  of  the  genus  alike.  The 
most  recent  name  of  Papaver  Rhceas  is  probably  the 
Shirley  Poppy,  from  the  place  whence  a  strain  of  single 
varieties  of  great  beauty  has  recently  been  worked  up. 


In  Varietes  Bibliographigues,  the  organ  of  the  library 
of  E.  Rolland,  of  Paris,  a  large  number  of  names  in 
different  languages  are  given,  including  the  under¬ 
mentioned  names  that  are  used  in  different  parts  of 
Britain. 

Wild  Poppy,  Corn  Poppy,  and  Red  Poppy  are 
common  names  well  known  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  while  in  several  continental  countries  corre¬ 
sponding  names  are  used.  In  Devonshire  and  Berkshire 
the  species  under  notice  is  known  as  Lightning  ;  as 
Redweed,  in  East  Norfolk  ;  Ridweed,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ;  Cuprose,  in  Yorkshire  ;  Copper-rose,  Canker- 
rose,  and  Headache,  in  East  Anglia  ;  Headwark,  in  the 
north  of  England  ;  Thunderbout,  in  Shropshire  ; 
Thunderbolts,  Ear-aches,  Blind  Eyes,  Blindy  Buffs, 
Corn  Rose,  Cock’s  Head,  Cock’s  Combs,  and  Canker  in 
various  English  dialects.  In  Northumberland  it  is  the 
Fire  Flout ;  in  Warwickshire,  Cusk  ;  and  in  Scotland, 
Cockrose  and  Coprose. 

The  application  of  several  of  the  above  names  is 
evident,  but  to  the  uninitiated  it  is  more  difficult  to 
understand  the  application  of  Blind  Eyes,  Ear-aches, 
and  Thunderbolts.  This  is  explained  in  English  Plant 
Names,  by  Britten.  There  it  is  said  that  children  in 
England  believe  that  the  action  of  plucking  the  Corn 
Poppy  causes  thunder.  A  similar  belief  prevails 
amongst  the  Walloon  people  on  the  Continent.  In 
England  they  also  believe  that  contact  with  Poppies 
brings  bad  eyes  and  ears,  and  causes  headache. 

- - : - 

CINERARIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

The  annual  display  of  Cinerarias  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  at  Forest  Hill,  will  now  be  at 
its  best,  judging  from  the  forward  state  of  the  plants 
when  we  saw  them  a  short  time  ago.  A  large  quantity 
is  grown  every  year  solely  for  the  production  of  seed  ; 
and  with  this  object  in  view  the  seeds  are  sown  late, 
and  the  seedlings  finally  shifted  into  moderate-sized 
pots.  It  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  sow  earlier,  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  of  sunlight  and  the  dull, 
moist  state  of  the  atmosphere,  all  of  which  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  free  production  of  seeds. 

There  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  attempt  at 
naming  the  different  varieties  grown,  but  the  strain  is 
spoken  of  as  Carters’  Brilliant  Prize  Seedlings.  All  the 
different  sorts  are,  however,  separated  from  one  another 
and  grown  in  batches  of  a  kind.  There  are  something 
like  twenty  or  more  different  batches,  all  presenting 
colours  more  or  less  distinct.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
seedlings  exhibit  the  good  qualities  of  the  parent 
strain  ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  guarantee  every 
variety  true  to  name  from  seeds,  because  bees  are  so 
fond  of  them  that  a  large  amount  of  intercrossing  must 
take  place  every  year.  The  only  way  by  which  this 
might  be  done  would  be  to  isolate  each  variety  in  a 
house  by  itself  and  exclude  the  bees,  at  the  same  time 
distributing  the  pollen  artificially.  This  would  have 
to  be  repeated  annually  -  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
rigid  selection  adopted.  All  this  trouble  is,  however, 
quite  unnecessary  and  not  particularly  desirable,  seeing 
that  most  cultivators  desire  to  get  as  much  variety  as 
possible  from  a  packet  of  seed,  provided  the  flowers  are 
large,  of  good  substance,  and  of  rich  and  distinct 
colours. 

Some  of  the  self-coloured  varieties  we  noted  had 
flowers  of  a  magenta-purple,  deep  violet-blue,  deep 
blue,  brilliant  magenta-red  with  a  white  disc,  others 
with  a  dark  violet  disc,  deep  bluish  purple,  rich 
magenta,  and  rich  rose.  1  he  two  latter  varieties  were 
notable  for  their  dwarf,  compact  and  floriferous  habit, 
a  character  not  confined  to  a  few  of  the  plants,  but 
running  through  the  whole  batch.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  a  brilliantly  deep  blue  variety,  which  did 
not  exceed  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  in  height,  and  which  would 
therefore  be  suitable  for  growing  in  small  pots  and  for 
market  purposes.  There  are  two  quite  distinct  types 
of  a  white  variety  named  Snowflake.  Both  have  pure 
white  ray  florets,  but  one  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with  a 
purple  disc,  while  the  other  is  taller,  somewhat  later 
in  coming  into  bloom,  and  has  a  deep  blue  disc 
and  light  green  foliage.  Both  are  floriferous,  and 
extremely  useful  for  cut-flower  purposes.  The  velvety 
crimson  Emperor  Frederick,  with  its  curiously-clawed 
ray  florets,  may  be  mentioned  here,  but  it  neither 
produces  pollen  nor  perfect  seeds,  and  has  to  be  re¬ 
produced  from  offsets.  A  rich  rose-coloured  variety 
alongside  of  the  latter  often  produces  ray  florets  similar 
in  form  to  those  of  Emperor  Frederick. 

Bicoloured  flowers  are  also  plentiful,  and  serve  to 
enliven  a  collection.  Like  the  self-coloured  kinds,  the 
ray  florets  are  often  of  great  breadth,  and  well  im¬ 
bricated.  Some  deep  reddish  purple  varieties  vary  in 
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the  breadth  of  the  white  zone  round  the  disc.  Some 
with  a  white  zone  are  otherwise  coloured  towards  the 
margin  with  blue,  or  the  latter  tinted  with  violet,  also 
rich  rose-purple,  magenta,  violet-purple,  and  velvety 
plum-purple.  Both  the  magenta  and  plum-coloured 
kinds  are  very  dwarf  and  floriferous,  often  not  exceed¬ 
ing  6  ins.  in  height. 

- ->X<- - 

THE  CHINESE  SACRED  LILY 

AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

The  bulbs  of  Narcissus  Tazetta,  sent  to  this  country 
under  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily,  are  not 
strictly  true  to  one  type.  There  is  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  flowers,  with  respect 
to  breadth  of  segment  and  substance.  Some  of  the 
difference  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  illustration. 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  names  the  variety  N.  T.  chinensis. 
One  of  its  characters  consists  of  the  number  of  offsets 
from  each  bulb.  The  finest  form,  No.  1,  which  we 
regard  as  the  type,  has  moderately  large  flowers,  with 


roundly  obovate,  much  imbricated  white  segments. 
The  corona  is  cup-shaped,  wide,  open,  and  deep  golden 
yellow.  The  flowers  are  strongly  fragrant.  The  smaller 
form.  No.  2,  has  narrower  segments,  much  tapered  to 
the  base,  and  the  corona  is  smaller.  The  double  form, 
No.  3,  has  cropped  up  amongst  our  bulbs,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  mixing 
of  the  bulbs  by  the  Chinese  was  accidental  or  other¬ 
wise.  The  segments  of  the  double  form  are  variable  in 
breadth  and  reflexed.  The  corona  is  torn  up  into 
numerous  erect  segments,  some  of  which  are  elongated 
and  white,  except  at  the  base  and  sometimes  along  the 
edges,  while  the  short  ones  are  of  the  usual  deep  golden 
yellow.  The  flowers  are  as  strongly  fragrant  as  the 
single  form. 

Continental  as  well  as  the  best  English  authorities 
are  agreed  that  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  cannot  be 
matched  exactly  with  any  of  the  types  in  cultivation. 
The  variety  named  Her  Majesty  (No.  4)  approaches 
nearer  than  any  other  coming  under  our  notice  ;  but 
the  flowers  are,  however,  larger,  and  pale  sulphur- 
white,  with  a  golden  yellow  corona.  The  segments 
are  sub-orbicular,  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  much 


nrbricated.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  Grand 
Monarque  comes  nearest  to  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  not  identical  Grand  Monarque  (No.  6), 
formerly  also  known  as  N.  floribundus,  is,  however, 
easily  separable  by  its  larger  flowers  and  pale  yellow 
corona.  The  segments  are  oblong-elliptic,  and  the 
outer  ones  pointed.  Bazelman  major  (No.  5)  is  easily 
distinguishable  by  its  very  large  flowers  and  oval 
pointed  segments,  which  are  slightly  twisted,  white, 
and  more  or  less  tinted  with  lemon  at  the  base.  The 
corona  is  golden  yellow,  and  much  plaited,  at  least 
when  young.  All  of  the  above  belong  to  the  section 
named  Tazettinoe  Bicolores  in  Baker’s  Handbook  of  the 
Amarijllidcc. 

- ->X<- - 

DAFFODILS  FROM  IRELAND. 

A  consignment  of  these  popular  and  beautiful  hardy 
subjects  has  reached  us  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  of 
Cork.  The  finest,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  Bicolor 
section  sent  us  was  N.  bicolor  grandis.  The  great 
breadth  of  the  white  segments  formed  a  fine  contrast 


with  the  bright  yellow  corona.  The  segments  of  N.  b. 
James  "Walker  are  somewhat  twisted,  as  in  the  type, 
and  the  corona  more  expanded  at  the  mouth  than 
Grandis.  That  named  Lorifolius  Mr.  Camm  had 
shorter  and  spreading  flat  segments.  Ajax  Mrs. 
Beaumon  is  a  fine  Daffodil,  with  broad,  sulphur- 
coloured  segments,  and  a  cylindrical,  bright  yellow 
corona.  It  seemed  something  in  the  way  of  N.  muticus, 
but  had  broader  segments  and  a  much  wider  corona. 
The  latter  is,  however,  a  beautifully  distinct  Daffodil, 
with  a  truncate  corona.  The  darkest  and  richest 
yellow  sent  was  that  named  Dirk  de  Graaff,  notable  for 
the  shortness  of  its  tube,  the  breadth  of  its  segments, 
and  the  width  of  the  corona,  which  was  several  shades 
darker  than  the  bright  yellow  segments. 

Of  the  N.  moschatus  type,  one  was  sent  under  the 
name  of  Swan’s  Neck,  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  having  a 
very  drooping  flower,  with  white  segments,  and  a 
wide-mouthed,  pale  lemon  corona.  All  of  the  above 
are  now  classed  under  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  as  varieties 
and  sub-species  of  it. 

A  few  of  the  Magnicoronate  hybrids  sent  us  were 
good  examples  of  the  ornamental  character  of  this 


group  for  garden  purposes.  The  finest  was  that  named 
Sabini  Wm.  Wilks,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
width  and  comparative  shortness  of  its  sulphur-coloured 
segments.  The  wide,  golden  yellow  corona  was  deeply 
lobed  at  the  mouth,  and  slightly  shorter  than  the 
segments.  Nelsoni  Major  has  white  segments  and  a 
yellow  corona  tinted  with  orange  at  the  mouth.  Tridy- 
mus  Mr.  de  Graaf  is  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the 
last,  but  it  bore  two  strongly  scented  flowers  on  a  scape, 
and  the  segments  were  sulphur-yellow  while  the  trun¬ 
cate  corona  was  deep  golden  yellow.  All  three  are 
classed  under  N.  Macleaii. 

A  pretty  and  distinct  form  of  N.  incomparabilis  was 
N.  i.  semipartitus,  with  large  flowers  and  a  deeply  six- 
lobed  corona.  The  hybrid  N.  Leedsii  was  represented 
by  the  variety  Minnie  Hume,  with  white  segments  and 
a  wide,  bell-shaped  lemon-yellow  corona.  N.  L. 
Duchess  of  Westminster  was  notable  for  the  great  length 
of  its  spreading  white  segments,  and  its  pale  lemon 
corona.  It  is  evidently  a  vigorous-growing  variety.  N. 
poeticus,  a  great  favourite  with  us,  was  represented  by 
the  beautiful  N.  p.  poetarum,  whose  flattened  and 
plaited  corona  is  a  fulvous  scarlet  to  the  very  base.  To 
get  forms  with  a  paler  corona  would  spoil  the  variety. 
It  ought  to  be  more  common  in  gardens. 

- - 

THE  PRIMROSE. 

The  common  Primrose  (Primula  vulgaris),  as  its  name 
denotes — prima  rosa,  the  first  rose  of  spring — is  among 
the  most  welcome  of  our  spring  flowers,  growing 
abundantly  in  woods,  copses,  and  partially  shaded 
banks,  thriving  most  luxuriantly  on  clay  soil,  and 
rarely  occurring  like  the  Cowslip  in  the  midst  of  the 
meadow.  In  France  it  is  called  Primevere  du  prin- 
temps  ;  and  in  Germany,  Frauenschliissel,  or  Lady’s 
Key,  so  called,  as  it  is  supposed  to  unlock  the  treasures 
of  spring,  and  reveal  its  stores  of  summer  jewels. 

In  all  old  works  and  MSS.  it  was  written  Fryme 
rolles,  and  Chaucer  writes  it  in  one  word,  Primerole, 
which  appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  French 
Primeverole,  and  Italian,  Prima verola, from  Fior  di  piima 
vera,  the  first  spring  flower.  Primerole,  as  an 
unintelligible  word,  was  soon  altered  into  Prime  rolles, 
and  this  into  Primrose. 

How  it  came  by  this  name  is  difficult  to  say,  being 
so  unlike  a  Rose  both  in  form  and  colour  ;  one  author 
declaring  the  Daisy  to  be  the  rightful  claimant,  which 
in  the  south  of  Europe  is  a  common  and  conspicuous 
flower,  while  the  Primrose  is  an  extremely  rare  one,  and 
it  is  the  Daisy  that  bears  the  name  in  all  old  books. 

"Wandering  through  the  woods  all  astir  with  life  and 
music,  so  enjoyable  to  the  lover  of  nature,  you  will  find 
the  Primrose  in  numbers,  contrasting  with  the  Violet, 
Blue  Bell,  "Wood  Anemone,  Celandine,  and  other  well- 
known  spring  flowers,  peeping  out  from  some  tangled 
thicket,  with  its  sweet  pale  face  and  wrinkled  leaves  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  Cowslip  ;  with  the  difference  of 
the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  Primrose  leaf  towards  the 
stalk,  while  that  of  the  Cowslip  suddenly  narrows  just 
below  the  middle,  forming  the  foot-stalk. 

The  roots  of  the  Primrose  possess  an  emetic  property, 
and,  according  to  Gerarde,  a  drachm-and-a-half  in  the 
powdered  state  will  act  strongly  and  safely.  The 
flowers  are,  I  believe,  still  used  in  some  country  places, 
made  into  a  pale  yellow  ointment.  A  wine  too, 
somewhat  resembling  Cowslip  wine,  is  made  from 
Primroses,  and  I  think  there  is  a  recipe  for  making  a 
Primrose  pudding.  The  leaves  are  not  objected  to  by 
silkworms,  and  in  localities  where  the  Mulberry  is  not 
forthcoming  they  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  animals  seem  to  reject  them  as  food. 

The  colour  of  the  flower  is  so  peculiar — says  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Johns,  in  his  work,  “  Flowers  of  the  Field  ” — as 
to  have  a  name  of  its  own  ;  artists,  he  says,  maintain 
that  primrose  colour  is  a  delicate  green.  In  Germany, 
the  Primrose  has  long  been  regarded  as  sacred,  being 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  returning  life  of  spring,  by  its 
piercing  the  snow  before  the  termination  of  winter. 
Shakespere  frequently  alludes  to  this  flower  ;  in  his 
“  Winter’s  Tale  ”  he  represents  youth  in  the  following 
lines  : — 

“  Pale  Primroses, 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength.” 

And,  again,  in  his  “Cymbeline,”  he  connects  it  with 
death  :  — 

“  Whilst  summer  last,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 

I’ll  sweeten  thy  sad  pave  :  Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that’s  like  thy  face,  pale  Primrose.” 

In  most  works  on  the  language  of  flowers,  the  Primrose 
is  represented  as  indicative  of  early  youth  and  sadness. 
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In  some  localities  the  Primrose  is  looked  upon  with 
much  dread,  being  used  in  the  decoration  of  graves, 
and  even  the  dressing  up  of  corpses.  It  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  sight  to  see  them  growing  upon  the  graves  of 
the  poorer  class,  especially  in  some  of  our  little  country 
churchyards. 

There  is  a  churchyard  in  Surrey,  called  Tandridge, 
that  used  to  be  thickly  strewed  with  Primroses  and 
Violets  in  the  early  spring,  under  the  fatherly  protection 
of  a  gigantic,  but  decaying  Yew,  nearly  rivalling  the 
famous  Yew  at  Crowhurst,  which,  according  to  Decan - 
dolle,  is  1,200  years  old.  In  Devonshire  the  Primrose 
is  frequently  called  the  Butter  Bose,  on  account  of  its 
gold  and  buttery  hue  ;  and  it  is  considered  as  most 
unlucky  to  take  a  single  flower  into  a  house  when  they 
first  come  into  season. 

Milton  speaks  of  the  Primrose  in  three  places,  and 
twice  he  connects  it  with  death. 

Spenser  has  some  beautiful  lines  to  a  young  husband 
who  laments  the  loss  of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife — 
“She  is  the  Bose,  the  glory  of  the  day, 

And  mine  the  Primrose  in  the  lowly  shade.” 

Darwin  devoted  a  deal  of  his  attention  to  the 
Primula  tribe.  The  Primrose  and  Cowslip  are  very 
closely  allied,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  Primrose 
becoming  small,  with  two  or  three  flowers  growing 
upon  one  stalk.  Cowslip  flowers  may  be  seen  occa¬ 
sionally  on  the  one  stalk,  instead  of  the  usual  small 
cluster.  But  the  honey  these  two  varieties  secrete 
must  be  very  different,  for  while  the  Primrose  is  ferti¬ 
lised  almost  exclusively  by  moths,  the  Cowslip  is 
habitually  visited  during  the  day  by  humble  bees. 

Primroses  should  abound  in  all  our  southern  counties, 
but  in  the  suburbs  of  the  great  metropolis  they  have  been 
nearly  eradicated  by  the  fearful  demands  of  the 
thousands  anxious  to  buy  a  bunch,  for  the  purpose 
of  airing  their  political  persuasions,  and  not  in 
reality  as  a  memento  of  the  late  Premier,  as  is  generally 
supposed. 

Whether  Lord  Beaeonsfield  had  any  special  fondness 
for  the  Primrose  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  Its  associa¬ 
tion  with  his  death  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Queen  inscribed  on  a  wreath  of  Primroses  sent  to  his 
funeral  the  words,  “His  favourite  flower,’’ the  pro¬ 
noun  referring  not  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  to  Prince 
Albert.  The  late  Premier  concentrated  a  deal  of  his 
admiration  upon  the  Gardenia  ;  so  much  so,  that  a  kind 
friend  used  to  regularly  forward  a  box  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers  for  his  special  benefit.  Botanists,  and  in 
fact  all  lowers  of  nature,  must  deplore  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  Primrose,  and  the  ruthless  way 
in  which  our  woods  and  banks  are  pillaged  yearly  of 
their  gay  attire  by  persons  having  little  or  no  regard  for 
it  as  a  flower.  On  Primrose-eve  it  is  quite  a  sight  to 
see  the  vendors  of  Primroses  returning  with  their 
heavily  laden  baskets  along  all  our  main  roads  radiating 
from  the  busy  centre. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  against  the  gathering  of  Primroses 
that  one  objects,  but  against  the  wholesale  uprooting 
and  wanton  destruction  of  the  plants.  It  is  not  hard 
for  us  to  understand  why  the  Primrose  is  becoming 
extinct  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  when  we  find  it 
estimated  that  seven  tons  of  Primroses  found  their  wTay 
into  the  London  market  in  1888,  and  in  the  following 
year  this  was  increased  by  another  ton.  Every  ton 
means  4,981,760  flowers,  and  supposing  the  capsule  of 
each  flower  to  produce  an  average  of  forty  seeds,  this 
means  a  loss  to  the  woods  and  hedgebanks  for  last  year  of 
1,594,163,200  seeds,  a  number  capable  of  supplying 
the  whole  of  London  with  a  small  packet.  Go  into 
the  woods  and  copses  around  London  that  used  to 
don  the  Primrose  carpet,  to  the  unspeakable  enjoyment 
of  the  lover  of  flowers,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
have  been  laid  bare,  and  the  place  that  knew  them  once 
knows  them  no  more. — D.  H.  Robinson,  The  Limes, 
Bromley  Common,  Kent. 

- - 

PLANT  LIFE. 

( Concluded  from  p.  507). 

The  Fertilisation  of  Flowers. 

I  have  already  trespassed  upon  your  time  and  patience, 
but  before  closing  I  should  like  to  refer  very  briefly  to 
the  fertilisation  of  flowers — a  subject  which  opens  out  an 
immense  field  for  consideration  ;  but  it  is  my  intention 
just  to  give  a  passing  glance.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  in  order  to  bring  about  the  reproduction  of 
flowering  plants  it  is  necessary  that  the  pollen  or  yellow 
dust  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  female 
organ  of  the  flower,  and  it  is  a  consideration  of  the 
means  adopted  for  the  bringing  about  of  this  object 
that  is  so  full  of  intei’est  to  the  botanist.  It  has  been 


proved  beyond  doubt  that  self-fertilisation  is  the  ex¬ 
ception  rather  than  the  rule.  Self-fertilisation  does 
exist,  yet  the  whole  drift  of  modern  botanical  teaching 
tends  towards  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  cross-fer¬ 
tilisation,  and  experiments  have  been  made  by  which  it 
is  shown  that  plants  fertilised  with  pollen  from  another 
individual  produce  far  more  robust  offspring  than  the 
plant  which  is  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen.  In  fact,  in 
some  cases — namely,  that  of  some  Orchids — the  effect 
of  its  own  pollen  seems  to  act  like  poison,  causing  the 
pistil  to  shrivel  up  and  the  flower  to  die.  Species  of 
Passion  Flower  have  also  been  found  sterile  with  their 
own  pollen,  although  cross-fertilisation  has  proved 
effective.  "Why  this  is  so  I  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  beyond 
doubt  a  fact  applicative  to  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  that  the  offspring  of  individuals 
closely  related  are  more  or  less  sickly^  and  weak. 
Seeing,  then,  that  nature  objects,  as  a  rule,  to  self¬ 
fertilisation,  let  us  see  avkat  means  she  has  taken  to 
ensure  cross-fertilisation. 

First,  it  is  necessary  that  agents  should  be  employed 
to  convey  the  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  and  we  find 
that  of  these  there  are  two  classes  —the  wind  and 
various  insects.  Flowers  which  are  fertilised  by  the 
wind  are  never  conspicuous  by  their  colour,  and  here 
we  find  the  reason  why  flowers  are  brightly  coloured. 
However  beautiful  in  appearance  may  be  a  flower,  we 
shall  find  that  its  beauty  is  not  merely  to  gratify  our 
sense  of  beauty  ;  but  underlying  it,  there  is  some  useful 
office  in  nature  for  which  the  colour  exists.  You  see  it 
would  be  unnecessary  for  a  wind-fertilised  flower  to  be 
highly  colourel  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  all  flowers  ferti¬ 
lized  by  means  of  insects  are  very  brightly  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  coloured,  often  with  bright  lines  existing  to  attract 
and  guide  their  visitors.  Again,  wind-fertilised  flowers 
produce  immense  quantities  of  pollen,  while  insect- 
fertilised  ones  give  little.  In  the  case  of  those  fertilised 
by  wind,  a  large  proportion  is  necessarily  lost  in 
transit  ;  therefore  the  necessity  of  large  quantities 
being  prolueed,  in  order  that  the  small  quantity 
require!  should  reach  its  proper  destination.  But  ia 
flowers  fertilised  by  insects,  no  such  risk  is  run, 
therefore  only  a  small  amount  of  pollen  is  produced. 
We  also  find  a  difference  in  the  formation  of  the  female 
organs  of  the  two  different  kinds  ;  those  fertilised  by 
insects  are  very  small,  and  do  not  protrude  ;  whereas 
those  fertilised  by  wind  are  branched  and  hairy,  and 
project  considerably  out  of  the  flower  so  as  to  catch  the 
pollen  in  its  course. 

In  orler  to  prove  that  the  colours  of  flowers  are  for 
the  attraction  of  insects,  it  must  be  shown  that  insects 
are  sensible  to  colour,  and  this  Sir  John  Lubbock 
undertook  by  means  of  placing  slips  of  glass  with  honey 
on  piper  of  various  colours,  accustoming  different  bees 
to  visit  special  colours,  and  when  they  had  made  a  few 
visits  to  honey  on  piper  of  a  particular  colour,  he 
found  if  the  papers  were  changed  that  the  bees  followed 
the  certain  colours  ;  in  fact,  if  bees  are  watched  in  a 
girden,  they  will  be  seen  to  confine  their  attention  to 
particular  species. 

Insects  are  attracted  from  a  distance  by  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  are  then  shown  the  exact  spot  by  the  colour 
of  the  flower,  and  they  are  evidently  aware,  from 
instinct,  that  sweet  odours  and  high  colours  are  the 
outward  signs  of  honey.  It  would,  therefore,  seem 
that  the  honey  existed  as  a  bait  to  induce  insects 
to  visit  flowers,  and  by  that  visit  detach  the  pollen  and 
convey  it  to  the  next  flower  visited.  We  also  find  that 
flowers  which  are  fertilised  by  bees,  butterflies,  and 
other  insects  that  fly  by  day,  close  up  at  night,  for  it 
would  not  be  to  their  advantage  to  have  the  honey 
stolen  by  moths  and  so  on,  which  cannot  fertilise 
them.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  showy  flowering 
plants  keep  their  flowers  closed  during  the  day,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  fertilised  by  moths  ;  and  we  also  find 
they  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  their  light  colour. 
Flowers  also  close  in  rainy  weather  to  protect  their 
honey. 

Another  provision  of  nature  is  that  honey  i3  generally 
so  situated  in  flowers  that  to  get  at  it  the  insect  is 
bound  to  push  itself  against  the  male  organs,  and  when 
it  retires  it  takes  away  some  of  the  pollen  on  its  head 
or  other  part  of  the  body,  while  the  female  organ  is  so 
placed  that  on  visiting  the  next  flower  the  pollen  on 
the  insect  comes  into  contact  with  that  organ,  and  is 
detached.  Within  the  limits  of  this  paper  it  would  be 
impossible  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  insects 
whose  office  it  is  to  take  part  in  this  fertilising  process  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  legs  of  certain  insects,  as  well 
as  the  form  of  the  mouth  and  the  hairiness  or  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  body,  are  all  in  harmony  with  their 
adaptation  to  the  fertilisation  of  certain  flowers. 
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The  Natural  Fernery. — Having  given  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  Fern  culture  in  pots,  1  will  pass  on  to  what  I 
will  call  the  natural  fernery,  meaning,  of  course,  a 
house  that  is  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  planted  with 
Ferns.  For  if  we  have  a  house  with  a  north  or  north¬ 
western  aspect,  which  could  be  devoted  to  a  fernery  or 
indoor  rockery,  a  more  natural  and  interesting  structure 
it  is  difficult  to  find.  The  best  material  to  be  used  in 
building  a  fernery  of  this  description  is  what  is  called 
tufa,  or  Derbyshire  stone.  Although  more  expensive 
than  burrs  or  cork,  it  is  far  preferable,  looking  more 
natural,  and  the  Ferns  luxuriate  in  it.  I  have  found 
some  of  them  to  root  in  it  so  strongly  as  to  make  it  a 
difficult  task  to  remove  them.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  here  to  give  any  idea  or  plans  of  the  way  the 
rockwork  should  be  built,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
should  not  be  made  too  uniform,  but  as  irregular  as 
possible,  here  projecting  and  there  receding.  The 
practice  of  employing  a  great  number  of  arches  and 
masses  of  overhanging  rockwork  should  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible,  as  it  prevents  the  light  reaching  the 
lower  parts  of  the  fernery.  Ferns  so  placed  as  to  have 
all  the  light  excluded  from  them,  instead  o'f  growing 
luxuriantly  and  becoming  objects  of  interest,  dwindle 
away  and  die,  leaving  bare  those  parts  which  ought  to 
be  most  amply  furnished  with  verdure,  because  of  being 
below  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  For  a  fernery  of  this 
description  to  become  effective  the  foliage  in  the  lower 
parts  ought  to  be  a3  luxuriant  as  that  above,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  when  we  make  arrangements  for 
abundance  of  light.  It  will  greatly  add  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fernery  if  we  cm  have  a  shallow  pond  within 
the  house,  and  also  if  in  building  the  rockwork  we 
let  in  one  or  two  small  pipes  with  holes  pierced  in 
them,  so  as  to  penetrate  through  the  stone,  greatly 
assisting  to  keep  the  stone  cool  and  moist  during  the 
summer. 

Compost. — The  compost  should  be  the  saras  as 
previously  mentioned,  but  it  may  with  advantage  be 
used  a  little  coarser.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
planting  in  making  the  plants  firm,  especially  at  the 
back.  Commence  by  planting  at  the  bottom,  close  to 
the  pond,  all  Ferns  of  a  water-loving  .nature,  such  as 
the  Polypodiums,  Osmundas,  such  as  O.  gracilis, 

O.  cinnamomea,  and  O.  Claytoniana,  Seolopendrium 
vulgare,  and  its  beautiful  crested  varieties.  If  any 
other  plants  than  Ferns  are  required  for  the  sake  of 
giving  relief,  there  is  nothing  better  than  Aspidistra 
lurida  variegata,  and  also  that  good  old  plant,  Farfu- 
gium  grande.  Both  these  are  very  partial  to  water, 
consequently  should  be  planted  close  to  the  pond.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  long  list  of  Ferns,  but  shall 
mention  a  few  sorts  that  I  have  found  to  do  well 
planted  out.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  of  Pteris,  both 
green  and  variegated,  will  do  well.  Of  the  green 
forms,  Pteris  serrulata,  P.  s.  cristata,  P.  hastata,  and 

P.  umbrosa  ;  while  of  the  coloured  varieties,  Pteris 
argyrea  (a  good  variety  for  this  purpose),  P.  cretica 
albo-lineata,  P.  cristata,  P.  c.  Mayi,  and  P.  tricolor. 
The  Davallias  are  also  exceedingly  useful,  the  best  for 
this  purpose  being  Davallia  bullata,  D.  canariensis, 
D.  Tyermauii,  and  D.  hemiptera,  very  dwarf  and 
handsome.  These  should  be  elevated  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  pockets,  as  they  will  then  turn  over  the 
sides,  and  will  root  into  the  tufa  more  easily  and 
readily.  In  fact,  all  Ferns  having  surface  rhizomes 
should  be  kept  above  or  on  the  surface — the  rhizomes 
should  never  be  buried.  Nephrolepis  exaltata  will  be 
found  suitable  for  planting  close  to  the  wall,  which  it 
will  soon  cover,  and  have  a  pleasing  effect.  Nephro- 
lepsis  davallioides  is  another  good  variety,  if  we  can 
give  it  sufficient  space,  so  as  to  show  off  its  long 
graceful  fronds.  It  certainly  should  have  a  place 
found  for  it,  as  I  have  seen  this  variety  so  planted  with 
its  fronds  nearly  5  ft.  in  length,  and  hanging  grace¬ 
fully.  I  might  here  state  that  I  consider  when  Ferns 
are  planted  out,  their  true  and  proper  characteristics 
are  better  produced  than  when  grown  in  pots.  Amongst 
the  Adian  turns  that  may  be  used  are  A.  cun  eatum,  A 
decorum,  A.  formosum,  and  A.  Capillus-Yeneris  ;  the 
last  named  is  very  useful  for  planting  out,  as  the 
spores  will  grow  readily  on  the  tufa  if  kept  moist, 
looking  very  pretty  and  effective. 

Unless  the  house  is  a  large  one  I  would  not  advise 
the  planting  of  tree  Ferns,  for  unless  there  is  room  for 
them  to  develop  their  handsome  fronds,  they  soon  get 
spoiled.  A  few  pieces  of  lichen  may,  if  desirable,  be 
placed  here  and  there  on  the  tufa,  with  the  object  cf 
improving  the  appearance. 
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When  all  are  planted,  water  carefully  with  a  fine  rose, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  from  washing  out  of  the  pockets. 
When  fairly  established,  they  must  have  a  liberal 
supply,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  damp  the  floors  and 
syringe  the  walls  at  least  twice  a  day  during  hot,  bright 
weather.  The  Ferns  I  have  selected  being  of  a  some¬ 
what  harder  nature  than  those  recommended  for  pots, 
will  not  be  injured  by  being  occasionally  syringed,  as 
the  tufa  must  be  kept  moist,  so  as  to  make  it  become 
green,  for  the  sooner  it  does  become  green  the  more 
natural  will  it  look. 

The  temperature  should  be  kept  nearer  to  a  green¬ 
house  standard  than  that  of  a  stove.  In  winter  a 
temperature  of  45°  at  night  to  50°  or  55°  in  the  day 
will  suffice,  gradually  rising  as  the  days  lengthen  and 
the  light  increases  to  60°  or  65°  at  night,  and  from  75’ 
to  80°  in  the  day,  during  the  summer.  No  harm  will 
be  done  if  the  temperature  rises  even  10°  higher  than  I 
have  stated,  if  caused  by  the  sun  ;  and  if  the  temperature 
should  rise  to  this  degree  attend  well  to  the  damping  of 
the  floors.  If  such  a  house  is  glazed  with  Hartley’s 
patent  glass  so  much  the  better,  as  little  or  no  shading 
will  then  be  required.  If  shading  must  of  necessity  be 
used,  in  this  case  also  have  removable  blinds,  if  possible. 
I  would  not  advocate  the  use  of  coloured  glass,  as  I  have 
found  that  Ferns  do  not  seem  to  do  well  when  placed 
under  ir. 

Ferns  for  Decoration  and  Cutting. — If  Ferns 
are  wanted  for  house  decoration  during  the  winter 
months,  the  best  plan  is,  early  in  the  summer,  to  break 
up  or  divide  any  large  plants  that  are  at  disposal  of  the 
varieties  required,  or  any  of  the  seedlings  that  can  be 
spared,  and  grow  them  on  in  heated  frames,  as,  after 
they  are  established,  the  heat  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Give  them  plenty  of  light,  and  admit  air  night  and  day 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  Ferns  so  grown  will  last 
much  longer  when  cut,  and  the  plants  will  stand  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  rooms  and  the  effects  of  gas  much 
better,  giving  pleasure  and  credit  to  all  concerned. 

Blocks  of  Cork,  Bark,  and  Wood.— Ferns  planted 
on  cork,  bark,  or  pieces  of  wood,  are  both  useful  and 
interesting  for  hanging  in  the  stove,  fernery,  or  green¬ 
house.  Some  of  the  Davallias  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  likewise  Stenochliena  scandens,  but  I  do 
not  think  anything  can  surpass  the  Platyceriums  for 
placing  on  blocks,  as  they  display  their  peculiar  fronds 
to  much  greater  advantage  on  blocks  than  in  pots. 
Platycerium  alcicorne  is  the  most  free-growing  species, 
while  P.  Willinckii  and  P.  grande  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting.  I  do  not  advocate  the 
planting  of  Ferns  on  blocks  in  moss  alone,  but  prefer 
to  use  some  rough  peat ;  on  this  place  the  Ferns,  keep¬ 
ing  them  secure  by  carefully  passing  some  copper  wire 
behind  the  sterile  fronds.  The  Ferns  will  soon  root 
into  the  peat  and  grow  much  better  than  they  would 
in  moss  alone.  They  must  be  soaked  in  water  when 
they  require  it,  as  it  is  impossible  to  water  them  pro¬ 
perly  with  a  can.  My  objection  to  the  use  of  mo3s  is 
that  with  the  continual  dipping  the  moss  decays,  and 
likewise  the  roots  of  the  Ferns. 

Hanging  Baskets. — These  make  beautiful  orna¬ 
ments,  and  many  Ferns  do  well  in  them  and  show  their 
beauty.  They  should  be  suspended,  or  their  long, 
drooping  and  graceful  fronds  are  not  seen  to  advantage. 
The  baskets  must  be  lined  with  moss  or  sphagnum,  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  washing  out.  The  compost  should 
be  the  same  as  previously  mentioned.  If  possible, 
when  planting  use  those  Ferns  that  are  rather  pot- 
bound,  or  with  plenty  of  root,  and  if  planted  firmly 
they  will  soon  commence  to  grow,  and  at  once  become 
effective.  We  have  numerous  varieties  of  Ferns  suitable 
for  this  purpose  that  will  grow  either  in  stove  or  green¬ 
house.  I  shall  in  this  case  also  select  those  I  have 
found  to  do  well  :  Platycerium  alcicorne  (greenhouse), 
Adiantum  ciliatum  (g),  A.  cuneatum  grandiceps  (g),  A. 
assimile  (g),  A.  Capillus- Veneris  (g),  Davallia  bullata 
(g),  D.  hemiptera  (g),  Pteris  scaberula,  impatient  of 
heat  (g),  Asplenium  alatum  (stove),  Adiantum  dolabri- 
forme  (s),  Davallia  Tyermanii  (s),  D.  pentaphylla, 
Nephrolepis  davallioides  (s),  N.  d.  furcans  (s),  N. 
Duffii  (s),  Gymnogramma  schizophylla  gloriosa  (s),  a 
handsome  Fern. 

These  will  require  careful  attention  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  Never  allow  them  to  get  thoroughly  dry 
during  the  growing  season,  for  if  so  neglected  they  are 
often  spoiled  beyond  recovery.  The  best  jilan  is  to 
take  them  down  when  dry  and  soak  them  in  water,  so 
as  to  ensure  thorough  saturation  of  both  the  soil  and 
moss,  and  allow  them  to  drain  before  re-hanging, 
especially  if  there  are  any  plants  of  a  delicate  character 
placed  underneath  them. 

( To  be  continued.) 


PLANTING. 

When  to  plant,  and  how  to  plant?  are  questions 
which  follow  each  other  in  circumstances  of  diverse 
natures,  and  it  is  at  times  a  task  of  no  ordinary  import¬ 
ance  to  answer  them  with  satisfaction  to  the  questioner 
and  to  one’s  self.  As  regards  the  culinary  garden, 
however,  the  first  question  may  be  answered  thus  : — 
Plant  to  suit  the  demand  so  far  as  existing  resources 
will  permit ;  as  to  the  second,  plant  as  the  nature  of 
the  plants  themselves  suggest,  in  conjunction  with  the 
condition  and  nature  of  the  soil.  Planting  in  the  cul¬ 
inary  garden  must  be  done  on  principle,  if  satisfactory 
results  are  expected — not  necessarily,  however,  on  a 
given  date.  That  method  of  hard  and  fast  practice, 
which  recommends  itself  to  some,  although  rewarded 
with  success  at  times,  as  often  leads  to  failure.  The 
seasons  in  the  British  Isles  are  too  fickle  to  recommend 
such  practice  ;  and  were  they  ever  so  reliable,  the 
practice  would  condemn  itself,  if  other  conditions  be 
carefully  studied. 

To  plant  as  early  in  a  late  garden  as  one’s  neighbour 
does  in  one  quite  the  reverse,  thinking  one  may  get 
early  vegetables  on  the  same  date,  or  one  approximate 
to  it,  is  simply  to  court  defeat.  Better  let  one’s  neigh¬ 
bour  have  the  benefit  of  earlier  planting,  and  run  the 
risk  of  being  behind  him  a  few  days— although  tint  does 
not  always  follow — -leaving  the  plants  in  safe  quarters, 
let  your  fingers  itch  as  they  may  to  be  at  the  same 
work.  Failures  often  occur  through  ignoring  these 
seeming  trifles,  when  by  a  little  judicious  forethought, 
the  anxious — sometimes  too  anxious — cultivator  might 
be  rewarded  by  a  rich  harvest  for  his  labours.  In 
planting  then,  aim  at  planting  reasonably,  and  look 
the  questions,  when  and  how,  not  in  a  happy-go-lucky 
fashion,  but  fair  and  square  in  the  face,  and  success  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  be  your  ultimate  reward. 

To  proceed  with  planting.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  it  may  be  proceeded  with  too  early.  'We  usually 
plant  such  things  as  Artichokes,  Jerusalem  and 
Globe,  as  also  Seakale,  from  eyes,  early  in  February, 
not  because  we  expect  extraordinary  results  from  such 
early  planting,  but  because  of  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  planted  then,  and  thus  reduce  work  of 
that  nature  when  the  busy  season  is  with  us.  The 
former  should  have  about  2J  ft.  between  the  rows, 
indeed  another  foot  is  not  too  much  ;  and  in  place  of 
being  relegated  to  the  most  shady  and  useless  part  of 
the  garden,  should  enjoy  a  sunny  exposure,  and  the 
results  will  be  found  much  improved.  Globe  Artichokes 
when  planted  should  be  covered  right  over-head  with 
some  light,  open  material,  and  as  the  crowns  push  into 
growth  they  will  make  their  own  way  through  it.  Part 
of  the  stock  of  these  ought  to  be  lifted  and  replanted 
annually,  and  thus  a  succession  is  formed  to  those  that 
remain  undisturbed  ;  3  ft.  apart  each  way  is  a  good 
distance  to  plant  these. 

Potatos  may  also  be  planted  early  where  the  soil  is 
not  too  adhesive,  and  hence  encourage  frosts  to  penetrate 
too  deep  for  the  safety  of  the  plants.  I  have  planted 
them  in  October  in  an  open  sandy  soil,  only  giving  a 
greater  depth,  and  the  results  were  most  satisfactory, 
and,  if  anything,  earlier  than  those  planted  in  early 
spring.  This  practice  would  not  be  advisable  on  a  soil 
of  an  opposite  nature,  but  it  is  quite  safe  on  the  soil  of 
the  nature  described  above.  Planting  as  the  digging 
proceeds  is  of  all  methods  the  best,  in  any  sort  of  soil 
or  at  any  season.  The  advantages  are— the  soil  is  left 
free  and  open  all  round  the  tubers,  and  the  tuber  can 
be  put  exactly  as  you  wish  it  as  to  depth  from  the 
manure,  or  on  the  manure  itself  as  many  successfully 
practice.  Drawing  drills  with  the  hoe,  or  cutting  out 
with  the  spade  on  the  ground  previously  dug  will  suit 
fairly  well,  and  is  certainly  much  preferable  to  the 
dibber,  which  leaves  a  smooth  side  all  round  for  the 
young  roots  to  pierce  through.  Where  Potatoes  are 
cut,  this  ought  to  be  done  at  least  a  week  before  plant¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some  newly  slaked 
lime  beside  you  while  cutting  to  dip  the  fresh  cut 
tuber  in.  This  serves  a  double  purpose,  i.e.,  it  pre¬ 
vents  bleeding— a  great  waste  of  the  strength  of  the 
tuber— and  also  keeps  slugs  and  wireworms  entirely  at 
bay.  Two  feet  apart  is  the  commonly  adopted  distance 
to  plant  them,  and  suits  very  well  with  Kidney  varieties 
or  any  other  short-topped  kinds  ;  but  another  six  inches 
is  not  ground  lost  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  rampant- 
top  growers. 

Early  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and  the  general  lot  of 
autumn  and  winter  greens  demand  kindly  attention  in 
spring,  and  it  is  well  in  the  case  of  the  former  where 
hand  glasses  are  not  available  to  have  them  transferred 
from  the  frames  where  they  have  been  wintered,  when 
the  weather  is  suitable  and  tempered  a  little,  say  in 


the  second  or  third  week  in  March  in  early  districts 
and  sheltered  gardens,  while  the  second  or  third  week 
in  April  will  be  quite  early  enough  in  late  and  cold 
gardens.  These  ought  to  be  very  carefully  handled, 
and  if  possible  removed  with  a  small  ball  and  planted 
with  trowel,  and  have  the  benefit  of  a  slight  protection, 
such  as  is  afforded  by  Spruce  branches  ;  as  also  planted 
in  the  southerly  and  best  sheltered  corner  of  the  garden, 
as  these  are  a  very  important  crop.  A  succession  to  these 
is  easily  furnished  by  sowing  in  January  or  February 
(in  boxes),  and  working  on  in  the  houses  till  fit  to  prick 
out  in  frames  on  slight  hot-beds,  or  even  sown  on  slight 
hot-bed  and  thinned  or  pricked  out  in  one  of  the  same. 
Sow  in  March  or  April  outside.  Some  sow  again  in 
May,  but  this  is  quite  unnecessary,  if  Veitch’s  Autumn 
Giant  is  sown  in  January  or  February,  as  it  will  bridge 
over  the  time  between  the  earlier  varieties,  and  the 
early  Broccoli  if  planted  in  the  opposite  aspects. 

Cabbages  for  early  use  are  usually  planted  in  the 
autumn,  and  a  good  time  to  plant  them  is  early  in 
September  from  seeds  sown  for  that  purpose,  about  the 
middle  of  July.  These  Cabbages  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  be  fit  for  use  in  April  and  May.  The 
succession  lot  planted  in  March  or  April  will  succeed 
them  ;  and  another  batch  should  be  planted  in  June, 
which  will  be  found  useful  for  early  autumn  and 
winter,  when  the  late  Cabbages,  Savoys,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts  will  keep  up  a  constant  supply.  The  latter, 
being  the  useful  “  cut-and-come-again”  which  one  may 
find  serviceable  from  early  in  October  to  end  of  March 
— six  months — ought  to  be  sown  in  January  and 
worked  on  as  recommended  for  Cauliflowers,  and  late 
succession  sown  outside  in  March  or  April.  I  usually 
sow  a  few  seeds  of  these  in  August  along  with  Cauli¬ 
flower  and  winter  them  in  a  frame,  and  find  they  come 
in  before  the  forced  spring  sowing. 

Lettuces  and  all  salading  should  be  sown  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  be  thinned  out  according  to 
their  respective  growths,  not  that  they  won’t  bear  trans¬ 
planting,  but  their  non-removal  is  productive  of  finer, 
juicy,  crisp  salading  through  this  attention.  It  will 
be  observed  by  a  little  practice  that  transplanted 
Lettuces  run  to  flower-stem  very  quickly  in  hot 
weather,  and  I  find  that  when  transplanting  must  be 
resorted  to  (through  accidents  which  may  occur),  if 
planted  obliquely  with  heads  to  the  north  they  will  be 
longer  fit  for  use ;  in  fact,  planted  thus,  they  will 
remain  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  longer  fit  for  use 
than  if  planted  by  the  orthodox  method. 

Celery  should  be  carefully  lifted  with  a  ball  and 
planted  with  a  trowel,  taking  advantage  of  showery 
weather  if  possible,  and,  failing  that,  give  copious 
supplies  of  water,  and  spread  some  loose  dry  litter 
amongst  the  plants  to  prevent  evaporation — grass 
mowings  suit  very  well. 

As  regards  watering,  it  may  alarm  some  to  hear  that 
I  seldom  water  any  ordinary  crop  more  than  once, 
except  in  a  very  exceptional  case.  In  watering  every¬ 
thing  outside  in  dry  weather,  my  modus  operandi  is  as 
follows  : — Before  planting,  the  drills  in  which  the 
plants  are  to  be  planted — I  draw  drills  for  nearly 
everything  planted  in  the  culinary  garden— are 
thoroughly  moistened  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  when 
partially  dry,  planting  is  proceeded  with  in  the  usual 
way,  the  plants  meanwhile  being  selected  and 
“  puddled,”  by  being  dipped  and  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  mixture  of  cow-dung,  soot,  and  soil,  two 
parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former  two,  and  brought 
to  the  consistency  of  paint ;  a  quantity  of  dry  soil  being 
alongside,  in  which  the  plants  are  subjected  to  a  like 
process.  In  this  way  they  are  planted  with  miniature 
balls.  A  receptacle  is  left  at  the  side  of  each  plant 
when  planted,  which  is  filled  with  water,  and  when  all 
is  finished,  and  the  water  has  percolated  through  the 
soil,  the  driest  soil  along  each  side  of  the  drill  is  drawn 
in  over  all,  thus  preventing  evaporation  ;  and  if  ex¬ 
ceptionally  dry  weather  be  experienced  afterwards, 
a  thin  sprinkling  of  grass  mowings,  or  any  spent 
hot-bed  dung  will  keep  all  quite  moist,  and  not  look 
the  least  unsightly.  The  ordinary  mode  of  watering 
evening  after  evening,  and  leaving  all  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  not  in  keeping  with  good  practice,, 
and  is  fruitful  of  many  failures,  baking  the  soil,  and 
rendering  the  plants  committed  to  it  susceptible  of  dire 
injury.  If  recourse  must  be  had  to  watering  after¬ 
wards,  a  receptacle  is  formed  as  at  planting,  and  filled 
as  before,  and  the  same  routine  followed  ;  but  this  is  a 
course  I  have  rarely  had  to  resort  to,  even  in  excep¬ 
tionally  dry  gardens. 

Reverting  to  planting — I  have  digressed  a  little. 
Asparagus  next  claims  attention,  and  though  last,  by 
no  means  least.  It  should  never  be  planted  until 
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fairly  started  into  growth,  perhaps  an  inch  or  two 
high.  The  most  successful  lot  I  ever  saw  planted  was 
nothing  short  of  9  ins.  high  when  placed  in  the  soil. 
It  was  planted  in  the  usual  way,  and  watered  heavily 
(the  weather  being  dry),  and  it  never  even  flagged. 
The  best  way  to  plant  Asparagus  is  to  cut  a  sloping 
trench  on  each  side  of  the  line,  leaving  a  saddle-shaped 
ridge,  on  which  place  the  plants,  spreading  the  roots 
carefully  and  uniformly  on  either  side,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  the  soil  carefully  over,  leaving  the  crown  about 
J  in.  below  the  surface,  merely  covered,  and  giving  all 
a  light  mulching.  I  have  used  Mushroom-bed  dung 
for  this,  well  pounded  before  applying,  as  also  leaf- 
soil  drawn  through  a  rough  sieve  ;  in  short,  anything 
that  is  light  and  open  will  do.  Many  do  not  mulch 
at  planting,  but  I  place  great  confidence  in  this,  as  it 
keeps  all  equable,  and  assists  the  surface  roots.  In 
lifting  Asparagus  for  planting,  the  greatest  care  must 
be  exercised,  as  if  the  roots  are  mutilated  in  any 
way,  they  do  not  heal  up  again  very  readily,  if  at  all. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  to  select  a  quiet,  mild  day 
for  the  operation,  as  they  are  very  impatient  of  air 
about  the  roots  ;  and  the  young  spongioles  are  so 
easily  dried  up  that  this  should  receive  the  greatest 
attention,  even  going  the  length  of  keeping  the  basket 
the  plants  are  placed  in  closely  matted  over.  A  pail 
with  a  little  water  in  it,  slightly  warm,  in  which  to 
place  the  plants,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  commend¬ 
able  plan.  I  sow  a  bed  or  two  annually  where  it  is  to 
remain,  and  thin  the  plants  to  equal  distances,  leaving 
them  at  the  first  thinning  about  6  ins.  apart,  and  when 
all  is  safe,  thinning  to  about  2  ft.  apart.  The  rows 
are  from  2  ft.  to  2-i  ft.  apart.  I  think  this  preferable 
to  sowing  in  nursery  lines  and  transplanting  when  one 
or  two  years  old,  as  is  the  custom  with  some — and  even 
with  good  cultivators.  By  the  latter  method  the 
check,  consequent  on  lifting,  is  serious,  whereas  the 
former  obviates  all  risk,  and  moreover  economises  time  ; 
no  mean  consideration  in  these  times  of  spare  hands. 
It  is  needless  to  say  Asparagus  must  have  a  rich,  deep 
soil  and  liberal  cultivation.  An  application  of  salt  at 
dressing  time  in  spring,  and  frequent  doses  of  liquid 
manure  in  the  growing  season,  will  assist  very  materially 
in  the  production  of  good  Asparagus. — J.  Proctor, 
Glenfinart,  N.B. 

- —M&C- - 

MEALY-BUG  AND  ITS  ERADI- 

'  CATION.* 

The  chairman  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  when 
announcing  that  Mr.  Glasscock  would  read  a  paper  on 
mealy-bug,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  deal  with 
the  subject  of  its  extermination.  “So  many,”  said 
Mr.  Glasscock,  “have  tried  hard  to  do  this,  and 
having  failed  in  their  attempts,  have  given  up  all  hope 
of  getting  rid  of  it,  and  been  content  to  keep  it  within 
bounds  as  best  they  may.  I  myself  had  a  long  and 
unbroken  intimacy  with  the  pest  till  recent  years,  and 
the  fact  of  having  succeeded  in  ridding  our  houses  of 
the  plague  is  my  apology  for  fixing  upon  a  somewhat 
stale  subject.  I  have  sometimes  heard  a  wish  expressed 
that  tobacco-smoke  would  kill  the  bug.  Now  it  may 
be  news  to  some  that  it  can  be  killed  by  smoke,  and  as 
everything  connected  with  this  subject  is  of  interest  to 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  too  intimately 
acquainted  with  it,  I  will  briefly  state  how  it  can  be 
done.  Take  good  strong  tobacco-paper,  and  saturate 
it  with  urine.  Then  dry  it,  repeat  this  process  several 
times,  and  fumigate  with  it.  This  is  a  desperate  and 
offensive  process,  and  should  never  be  attempted  where 
there  are  any  plants  with  tender  foliage  ;  but  should  I 
ever  have  the  misfortune  to  take  charge  of  Vineries  in¬ 
fested  with  bug,  I  would,  after  the  fruit  was  gathered, 
resort  to  it  as  a  preliminary  measure,  for  a  good  strong 
dose  of  this  will  bring  them  down  by  thousands, 
when  care  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  stages  and  flooring  after  each  smoking.  This 
would  be  useful  in  thinning  the  bug,  but  must 
not  be  depended  upon  alone,  for  like  an  occasional 
application  of  any  of  the  insecticides  in  use,  it  will 
prove  only  a  palliative.  I  would,  however,  undertake 
to  rid  any  stove  or  vinery  of  the  pest,  provided  the 
owners  would  meet  the  necessary  outlay  for  labour. 
This  I  contend,  as  a  matter  of  £  s.d.,  would  be  greatly 
to  their  interest  to  incur,  as  the  amount  of  money  paid 
for  insecticides  and  labour  to  keep  this  pest  under  in 
some  establishments  is  considerable,  and  a  very  un¬ 
necessary  expense,  but  if  once  the  bug  is  strenuously 
battled  with  and  eradicated  the  cost  incurred  in  the 
process  would  soon  be  saved.  This,  at  least,  is  my 
experience,  and  in  proportion  to  the  gain  effected  the 
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outlay  is  comparatively  small.  I  took  the  mealy-bug 
vigorously  in  hand  during  the  winter  of  1878,  and  in 
three  months  from  the  commencement  of  operations 
not  a  bug  could  be  found,  neither  has  there  been  any 
in  the  place,  except  what  has  been  imported  with 
plants  bought  in. 

“  Our  collection  of  stove  plants  is  a  limited  one,  but 
the  measures  taken  are  as  applicable  to  large  collections 
as  to  small  ones.  It  is  only  a  question  of  degree.  We 
had  enough  to  show  that  it  was  a  sheer  impossibility 
to  keep  it  within  bounds  during  the  summer  months, 
and  so  resolved  to  have  a  go  at  it  with  a  view  to  its 
eradication,  which,  when  accomplished,  led  to  a  yearly 
saving  in  labour  of  at  least  £10.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
in  common  with  very  many  more,  I  have  only  a  certain 
amount  of  help  ;  and  so  some  might  perchance  argue 
that  after  all  the  money  is  not  saved,  yet  all  those  who 
have  had  this  pest  to  contend  with  will  see  that  the 
employer  must  get  the  benefit,  because  of  the  time  set 
free  to  attend  to  other  duties. 

“  In  a  short  notice  in  the  first  edition  of  Johnson’s  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardeners'  Dictionary,  it  says  if  this  pest  is  attacked 
the  moment  it  makes  its  appearance,  it  may  usually  be 
avoided.  I  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  in  our  own 
experience  it  is  the  only  insect  which  can  be  extermi¬ 
nated  from  our  hot-houses,  no  matter  how  badly  they 
are  infested  with  it.  I  have  never  found  it  in  stronger 
force  upon  Stephanotis,  Eucharis,  and  Gardenias,  than 
it  was  on  the  plants  we  had  when  I  took  charge  of  them 
at  Shirley,  and  I  would  undertake  its  extermination 
from  any  collection  of  plants  within  three  months, 
provided  the  necessary  labour  was  afforded  for  the  work. 
I  lay  particular  stress  on  the  words  necessary  labour, 
because  in  most  instances  where  there  is  much  bug,  the 
ordinary  staff  on  the  place  is  not  sufficient  to  battle 
successfully  with  the  enemy.  It  may  be  there  are 
enough  hands  if  they  could  be  continuously  spared  for 
the  work,  but  other  duties  will  be  constantly  calling 
them  away,  and  while  this  is  taking  place,  the  bug  is 
travelling  from  plant  to  plant.  This  is  the  main  cause 
of  failure  in  efforts  that  are  made  to  exterminate  this 
foe.  Plants  undergo  to  all  appearances  a  thorough 
cleansing,  so  that  no  one  at  the  time  can  detect  a 
single  insect,  on  which  after  a  day  or  two  the  most 
casual  observer  will  find  them.  A  common  explanation 
of  this  is  that  some  ova  has  been  left  behind,  and 
hatched  out  since.  This,  no  doubt,  is  often  the  case, 
but  I  believe  that  from  sparsity  of  hands,  this 
washing  is  far  too  slow  a  process  to  be  effectual  in 
eradicating  the  bug,  which  often  travels  from  dirty 
plants  to  those  already  washed,  and  so  baffles  the 
attempts  of  the  plantsman  to  get  rid  of  it. 

“It  is  essential  to  wash  all  the  plants  in  the  house 
within  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and,  at  the  least, 
sufficient  force  should  be  put  into  a  house  to  go  over 
every  plant  within  four  days,  and  the  most  unremitting 
attention  be  given  to  the  business  all  the  time  a  bug 
can  be  detected.  It  is  better  to  spend  three  hours  in 
finding  one  than  three  minutes  in  killing  a  hundred. 
Our  first  care  on  entering  a  house,  to  clear  it  of  bug, 
would  be  the  soft-wooded  plants,  which  are  easily  pro¬ 
pagated,  to  work  up  a  young  stock  in  a  separate 
structure,  taking  care  to  have  clean  cuttings,  and  to 
throw  the  old  plants  away.  This  would  lessen  the 
labour  considerably.  Next,  the  climbers,  if  there  are 
any,  on  the  rafters  ;  these  I  would  cut  back  to  the 
fullest  extent,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  plants. 
Then  lay  all  plants  in  pots  on  their  sides  and  apply 
the  garden  engine,  or  syringe,  to  the  roof,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  the  plants  below.  This  done,  give  the 
staging  pots  and  flooring  a  thorough  washing,  and 
remove  an  inch  or  so  of  soil  from  all  the  borders 
there  are  in  the  house,  carting  it  some  distance 
away.  Then  re-arrange  the  plants  and  commence 
washing  them,  doing  the  work  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  consistent  with  thoroughness,  and  keep 
them  constantly  looked  over  until  the  sharpest  eyes 
cannot  find  one.  "We  used  nothing  but  water  and  soft 
soap.  The  soap  is  useful  in  the  first  washing  to  remove 
other  dirt,  but  certainly  not  indispensable.  At  what¬ 
ever  cost  for  labour,  every  plant  must  be  frequently 
and  rigidly  examined  all  the  time  a  single  insect  can 
be  found.  In  our  case,  a  plant  of  Hoya  bella  was  the 
last  plant  on  which  we  found  it,  and  we  frequently 
spent  half- an -hour  looking  over  this  particular  plant. 
I  cannot  now  say  exactly  what  the  cost  of  labour  was, 
but  I  think  that  I  am  quite  within  the  mark  in 
estimating  it  at  £5. 

“  Where  there  are  large  collections  of  stove  plants,  a 
special  house  or  pit  should  be  devoted  to  the  reception 
of  all  fresh  plants  brought  into  the  place,  where  they 
could  be  kept  in  quarantine  for  two  or  three  weeks,  be 


frequently  examined,  and  not  placed  among  the  general 
collection  till  after  the  utmost  scrutiny  they  can  be 
pronounced  clean.  I  have  had  it  badly  on  Cucumbers, 
and  where  this  happens  it  is  far  better  to  do  without 
them  for  a  time  than  harbour  this  pest  for  a  minute. 
I  have  not  advocated  the  use  of  any  insecticide,  because, 
in  this  instance,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  ;  but  may 
say  that  methylated  spirit,  benzoline,  or,  in  fact,  any 
oil  or  spirit  will  kill  the  bug  if  applied  with  a  camel- 
hair  pencil  or  spray  distributor.  Like  many  other 
preparations  sold  for  the  purpose,  they  are  useful  in 
keeping  the  pest  in  check,  but  to  the  best  of  my  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  it  will  never  be  eradicated  by  the 
use  of  any  of  them  alone.  Time  and  labour  must  be 
incurred,  as  I  have  advocated.” 

- ►»*<-. - 
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Magnolia  conspicua. 


I  send  you  some  blooms  of  Magnolia  conspicua  taken 
from  a  tree  growing  in  this  village,  and  which  measures 
as  follows : — Height,  11  ft.  ;  spread  of  branches,  23  ft. 
It  is  entirely  unprotected,  has  been  for  three  weeks, 
and  still  is,  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  the  admiration  of  all 
who  have  seen  it.  The  present  owner  tells  me  it  was 
planted  about  fifty  years  ago ;  and  I  should  be 
pleased  if  any  of  your  practical  readers  can  advise  me 
as  to  the  best  mode  and  time  of  propagating  it. — 
W.  J.  Dale,  The  Gardens,  Walbiirton  House,  Arundel, 
Sussex. 


Gardeners’  Associations. 

Having  read  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent, 
“A.  W.,”  on  this  interesting  subject,  I  shall  only  take 
up  one  point  raised  therein,  viz.,  his  remarks  concerning 
Essays,  because  I  am  a  total  disbeliever  in  the  affiliation 
scheme,  especially  as  applied  to  the  R.  H.  S.  Regard¬ 
ing  competitions  for  prizes  at  these  associations, 
“A.  W.”  says  the  purpose  of  these  is  not  to  disclose 
what  knowledge  of  gardening  each  individual  may 
possess.  Then,  I  would  ask,  for  what  purpose  are  they 
instituted  ?  Your  correspondent  thinks  books  of  refer¬ 
ence  are  the  salvation  of  the  whole  scheme.'  Supposing 
this  argument  to  be  admissible,  and  I  maintain  it  is 
not,  would  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  competitors 
ever  give  the  source  of  the  information  which  would 
lead  them  to  stand  well  in  the  honours  list  ?  I  sincerely 
hope  that  “A.  'VV.’s”  remarks  on  this  point  will  carry 
no  weight  with  your  readers.  —  W. 

Pimelea  spectabilis. 

Like  other  New  Holland  plants,  the  subject  under 
notice  receives  comparatively  little  attention  since  the 
encouragement  for  shrubby  greenhouse  plants  at  exhi¬ 
bitions  began  to  decline.  For  ordinary  decorative 
purposes  space  cannot  be  afforded  for  large  plants  in 
most  establishments  ;  but  even  here  Pimelea  spectabilis 
might  prove  useful  in  a  small  state,  and  afford  a  pleasing 
variation  from  the  ordinary  run  of  soft-wooded  plants 
so  largely  used  in  conservatories  at  the  present  day. 
The  plant  ultimately  attains  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft., 
but  satisfactory  plants  not  exceeding  a  foot  in  height 
can  be  obtained  by  occasional  propagation,  and  by 
annually  cutting  the  plants  back  after  they  have  done 
flowering.  Under  such  treatment  the  plants  form 
dwarf,  twiggy,  and  leafy  bushes,  each  shoot  terminating 
in  a  globose  head  of  pale  pink  Bouvardia-like  flowers. 
We  noted  recently  some  nice  dwarf  plants  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway7. 


Variegated  Cornish  Moneywort. 
Manx  cultivators  experience  a  difficulty  in  cultivating 
Sibthorpia  europtea  variegata  simply  because  they  grow 
it  in  unsuitable  houses,  and  do  not  study  its  natural 
requirements.  In  a  state  of  nature  it  grows  in  shady 
positions  where  the  moisture  is  always  trickling  dowu 
the  rocks,  or  oozing  through  the  soil,  so  that  it  is 
always  well  supplied  with  moisture.  This  is  the  reason 
why  it  fails  in  the  comparatively  dry  atmospheres  of 
greenhouses  and  conservatories.  The  margins  of  the 
leaves  under  those  conditions,  and  especially  of  the 
variegated  variety,  soon  assume  a  brown  appearance 
and  become  unsightly.  To  be  successfully  grown  in 
the  houses  it  must  be  covered  with  a  handlight  or  bell- 
glass.  The  best  position  for  it,  however,  is  a  cool 
Orchid  house  or  cool  fernery,  where  the  plants  may  be 
grown  upon  the  stages  without  any  accessory  means  of 
retaining  the  moisture.  The  slender  trailing  stems 
droop  over  the  sides  of  the  pot  or  pan  in  which  they 
are  grown,  and  the  small,  orbicular,  light  green  leaves, 
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broadly  margined  with  white,  look  the  very  picture  of 
health.  In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  it  is  stood  about  on  the  stages  of  the 
Odontoglossum  house,  where  it  looks  quite  happy. 

Cytisus  filipes. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  strikingly  different  from  the 
universally  cultivated  C.  racemosus.  The  long,  slender, 
twiggy  shoots"are  dark  green,  thinly  leafy,  and  droop 
gracefully  around  the  central  and  supporting  stem. 
The  flowers  are  borne  few  together  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  being  pure  white  constitute  a  fine  contrast 
to  the  stems  and  leaves,  or  in  association  with  the 
popular  and  widely-spread  yellow  one.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  how  a  large  number  of  good  and  ornamental  species 
get  neglected  for  the  sake  of  one  only.  That  under 
notice  is  a  native  of  Teneriffe  and  consequently  requires 
exactly  similar  treatment  to  that  accorded  C.  racemosus. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  come  from  Teneriffe,  but  some 
authorities  question  whether  it  is  not  of  garden  origin. 
For  conservatory  work  C.  filipes  would  be  admired.  It 
has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  at  Upper  Holloway. 

Mushrooms  in  Melon  Frames. 

It  may  interest,  and  be  of  practical  advantage  to  some 
of  your  readers  to  know  that  I  have  secured  a  good 
crop  of  Mushrooms  off  a  hot-bed  after  taking  off  a  crop 
of  Melons.  Last  year  I  planted  a  pit  16  ft.  long  with 
Melons,  after  it  had  been  filled  with  hot  manure  from  the 
stables,  and  when  the  Melons  were  cut,  and  before  the 
heat  in  the  bed  had  greatly  declined,  I  broke  up  some 
pieces  of  Mushroom  spawn,  and  inserted  them  in  the 
bed  in  the  usual  way.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
surface  was  raked  over,  and  about  1  in.-  in  depth  of  the 
top  soil  taken  out,  and  replaced  with  coal  ashes  on 
which  to  stand  bedding  plants  for  the  winter.  The 
first  lot  of  Mushrooms  were  gathered  in  January,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  I  have  not  been  without  them. 
The  only  objection  I  find  is  that  being  more  exposed  to 
light  the  Mushrooms  are  not  so  white  as  those  grown 
covered  up.  R  Tolley,  Nunwell,  T.  IV. 

The  Culture  of  Onions. 

In  compliance  with  “A.  B.’s”  request,  at  p.  508,  I 
may  say  that  I  advised  the  roots  to  be  laid  in  straight 
so  as  to  avoid  acute  doubling  up  as  much  as  possible. 
Plant  the  central  fibres  straight  down,  and  the  others 
around  them  at  the  same  angle  as  the  Onion  blades 
grow,  filling  up  between  with  fine  rich  soil.  As 
“A.  B.’s ’’plants  are  in  pots  I  would  advise  him  to 
keep  the  soil  intact,  but  should  the  roots  have  run 
much  around  the  sides  of  the  pots  he  should  straighten 
the  points,  preserving  the  same  natural  incline  as  they 
come  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  The  true  cause  of 
thick  necks  cannot  always  be  determined,  Onions  being 
in  this  respect  very  erratic.  It  may  either  be  due  to 
variety,  locality,  or  treatment  ;  one  of  the  chief  causes 
is  deep  sowing  or  planting.  Darkness  and  compression 
of  soil  around  the  young  bulbs  naturally  tends  to  en¬ 
courage  elongation  at  the  expense  of  horizontal  expansion, 
consequently  experience  teaches  us  that  the  base  of  the 
bulbs  cannot  be  too  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  fear 
“A.  B.”  must  have  last  year  overdone  his  plants  with 
water  and  liquid  manure,  and  should  he  detect  any 
tendency  in  the  same  direction  this  season  I  would 
advise  him  to  tie  some  matting  round  the  necks  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  withhold  water.  This  will  tend  to 
develop  the  bulbs  in  the  right  direction.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  autumn-sown  Onions  carry  the 
palm  for  size,  through  having  a  longer  period  of  growth. 
— B .  L. 

Corydalis  solida. 

Most  interest  is  generally  attached  to  those  species 
which  one  seldom  sees  in  gardens  ;  and  they  are 
generally  those  which,  however  beautiful  or  otherwise, 
are  tender  or  short-lived,  and  soon  get  lost  if  left  in  the 
open  ground  to  take  care  of  themselves.  That  under 
notice  was  very  early  introduced  to  Britain  from  the 
Continent,  where  it  enjoys  a  very  wide  distribution. 
So  favourable  is  our  climate  to  it  that  it  has  become 
naturalised  in  many  places  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  valuable  in  the  spring  garden,  where  its 
masses  of  flowers  surmounting  the  biternately-divided 
and  elegant  leaves  form  a  very  conspicuous  object 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  purple,  with  the  tips  of  the  outer  petals 
tinted  with  blue  when  in  perfection  ;  but  they  fade 
considerably  as  they  get  old.  Some  plants  are  now  gay 
on  the  rockery  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Chiswick. 


Burchellia  capensis. 

The  adaptability  of  this  plant  under  different  circum¬ 
stances  is  one  of  the  points  that  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  cultivators  generally.  In  its  native  home  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  12  ft.  or  14  ft.,  although  its 
attainments  in  this  country  fall  much  short  of  that. 
It  may,  however,  be  successfully  flowered  in  sizes  from 
6  ins.  to  12  ins.  high  ;  and  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  grows  very  slowly,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  for 
several  years  even  in  a  small  house.  The  ovate  leaves 
are  dark  green,  leathery,  and  therefore  easily  kept 
clean  should  they  be  attacked  by  insects,  which  is  not 
often  the  case.  The  club-shaped  or  tubular  scarlet 
flowers  are  erect,  and  borne  in  dense,  terminal  heads, 
adding  brightness  to  a  collection  of  stove  plants  in 
winter  or  early  spring,  when  flowers  generally  are  not 
very  plentiful  in  that  structure.  We  noted  neat  little 
plants  of  it  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Magnolia  stellata. 

From  the  fact  of  this  small  tree  flowering  before  the 
development  of  the  foliage,  it  bears  considerable  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance  to  M.  conspicua.  The  petals  are, 
however,  more  numerous  and  much  narrower,  as  the 
specific  name  would  seem  to  warrant,  and  pure  white. 
When  they  first  expand  they  are  erect  or  nearly  so,  but 
they  ultimately  become  reflexed.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  perfectly  hardy,  and  in  quite  a  small  state  more 
useful  perhaps  for  planting  in  beds  than  the  Chinese 
M.  conspicua.  Specimens  about  a  foot  in  height  flower 
freely.  There  is  a  bed  of  it  on  the  grass  at  Kew,  where 
it  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  spite  of  the 
frost,  which  on  several  mornings  recently  has  been 
rather  severe.  It  is  sometimes  named  M.  Halleana. 
- - 

SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Ferns. — Now  that  Ferns  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  making 
rapid  growth,  they  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water 
at  the  root,  and  in  many  cases  to  be  syringed  overhead. 
Gymnogrammas  constitute  an  exception,  and  must  not 
be  syringed,  otherwise  the  farina  with  which  the  fronds 
are  covered  on  one  or  both  surfaces  gets  washed  off, 
thus  spoiling  their  appearance.  The  stems  of  tree 
Ferns  should  be  regularly  moistened  at  least  once  a  day, 
by  the  use  of  the  syriDge  or  otherwise. 

Shading  Ferns. — This  is  more  frequently  overdone 
than  underdone.  Notwithstanding  the  cold  weather 
we  have  been  visited  with,  the  sun  frequently  comes 
out  with  great  brightness,  necessitating  shading.  The 
latter  should  consist  of  the  thinnest  material,  and  then 
be  used  only  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day.  Too 
much  heat,  moisture,  and  dense  shading,  or  if  too  pro¬ 
longed,  causes  the  fronds  to  become  drawn  and  thin. 

Carnations. — Those  in  pots  must  now  be  closely 
looked  after,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  green- fly,  which 
increases  with  great  rapidity  at  this  season.  Fumi¬ 
gation  must  be  resorted  to,  or  the  plants  may  be  dipped 
in  a  strong  solution  of  soft-soap,  syringing  them  shortly 
afterwards  in  either  case. 

Carnation  Seedlings. — If  not  already  done,  a 
sowing  may  now  be  made  for  flowering  next  spring  or 
early  summer.  They  supply,  as  a  rule,  a  great  quantity 
of  flowers  for  cutting  purposes  ;  besides  which  some 
fine  kinds  worthy  of  preservation  may  now  and  again 
be  obtained  in  this  way.  Those  who  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  make  a  sowing  should  prick  off  the 
plants  at  an  early  date. 

Solanum  capsicastrum, — If  not  already  done,  the 
old  plants  intended  for  preservation  and  fruiting  next 
year  should  be  well  cut  back,  and  stood  in  a  cold 
frame  or  pit  until  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  so  that 
they  may  be  planted  out.  Seedlings  raised  this  spring 
may  also  be  planted  with  the  others.  A  warm,  shel¬ 
tered  situation,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  the 
best  place  for  them.  Some  use  a  frame,  but  this  is 
unnecessary. 

Winter-flowering  Subjects.  —  Old  plants  of 
Salvias, 'excepting  those  of  S.  patens,  also  Eranthemums, 
Sericographis,  Eupatoriums,  and  similar  subjects,  may 
be  thrown  away  to  make  room  for  the  younger  stuff, 
which  requires  plenty  of  room  to  develop,  with  a  full 
exposure  to  light  from  the  earliest  stages  onwards. 

Cyclamens. — Seedlings  should  be  encouraged  in 
heat  to  make  as  much  growth  as  possible  early  in  the 
season.  Later  on  they  may  be  kept  cooler  in  order  to 
consolidate  what  growth  they  have  made,  and  flowering 
will  be  more  vigorous  and  prolonged  during  autumn 
and  winter.  This  refers  to  seedlings  that  were  sown 
last  autumn.  Old  plants  must  not  be  dried  off  if  they 
are  intended  for  flowering  again. 


Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums.  —  The  best 
position  with  regard  to  light  must  now  be  given  the 
plants,  and  more  space  allowed  them  as  the  branches 
elongate,  or  they  will  assuredly  become  drawn  and 
spoiled.  Attend  to  the  tying  down  of  the  shoots,  so 
as  to  maintain  a  well-balanced  plant. 

Roses. — Complete  the  pruning  of  Roses  out  of  doors 
where  that  has  not  already  been  done.  The  work 
might  have  been  accomplished  with  safety  some  time 
ago  ;  the  effect  now  will  simply  be  to  cause  a  later 
development  of  young  wood,  and  the  flowering  season 
will  consequently  be  prolonged. 

Hardy  Plants  for  Edging. — Where  hardy  plants 
are  used  for  edging  beds  in  the  summer  flower  garden, 
they  should  now  be  planted  if  the  beds  are  empty.  By 
doing  so  now  they  will  get  established  before  the  dry 
weather  sets  in  ;  besides  which  it  will  be  so  much  work 
accomplished  before  the  commencement  of  the  bedding 
out  season  proper.  This  applies  to  such  things  as 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Herniaria, 
and  a  host  of  others. 

Early  Vinery. — More  air  should  be  given  as  the 
Grapes  commence  colouring,  increasing  it  as  they 
reach  maturity,  and  the  flavour  will  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  thereby.  The  temperature  may  be  reduced 
when  they  approach  this  stage,  but  fire-heat  should 
not  be  dispensed  with  while  fruits  still  hang  on  the 
Vines,  as  the  berries  continue  to  improve  in  flavour  by 
it  for  some  time  after  they  appear  to  be  ripe. 

Melons. — As  the  fruits  in  the  early  house  approach 
maturity,  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  drier,  and  the 
plants  less  frequently  syringed.  If  the  foliage  is  in 
good  condition  and  well  firmed  previously  by  judicious 
ventilation,  the  successful  ripening  of  the  fruits  will  be 
comparatively  an  easy  matter,  and  the  flavour  will  be 
better  than  where  the  house  is  kept  close  and  moist. 

Cucumbers.— There  will  be  no  difficulty  now  in 
maintaining  a  supply  of  Cucumbers  throughout  the 
season.  The  plants  must,  however,  be  liberally  treated 
while  in  bearing,  to  keep  up  their  vigour.  Give  copious 
supplies  of  manure  water,  and  when  the  roots  are 
showing  through  in  abundance,  top-dress  the  beds  with 
good  but  rather  light  loam,  with  a  third  of  well-decom¬ 
posed  cow-dung. 

French  Beans. — A  sowing  may  now  be  made  on  a 
warm  sheltered  border  where  the  soil  is  rather  light. 
If  the  seedlings  escape  the  late  spring  frosts,  they  will 
come  into  bearing  at  an  earlier  date  than  crops  that  are 
sown  later.  Of  course,  they  can  be  protected  with  some 
evergreen  boughs  or  tiffany  should  there  be  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  frost  after  germination. 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

♦ 

_  ♦  * 

Cyrtopodium  Andersoni. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  attain  a  height  of  5  ft., 
but  the  plant  will  flower  in  a  much  smaller  state.  The 
flower  scape  is  developed  in  spring  before  the  young 
growths,  and  reaches  a  height  of  3  ft.,  bearing  at  its 
apex  a  panicle  of  flowers  of  very  unwonted  appearance, 
and  although  not  so  remarkable  as  those  of  some  of  the 
species  in  cultivation,  they  nevertheless  afford  some 
relief  from  the  much-cultivated  kinds.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  yellow,  slightly  tinted  with  green,  but  the 
three-lobed  lip  is  bright  yellow,  with  the  lateral  lobes 
very  broad  and  erect  alongside  of  the  column  ;  the  ter¬ 
minal  lobe  on  the  contrary  is  spreading  and  corrugated 
at  the  end.  There  is  a  flowering  specimen  of  it  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Dendrobium  atroviolaceum. 

The  general  habit  of  this  Orchid  resembles  that  of  D. 
maerophyllum,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied,  but  the 
pedicel,  ovary,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  sepals  are 
not  covered  with  hairs.  Tne  sepals  and  petals  are  pale 
yellow  spotted  irregularly  with  dark  violet,  and  some¬ 
what  wavy.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  very  dark  violet 
internally,  and  tho  terminal  lobe  is  somewhat  striated 
with  green.  This  part  of  the  flower  strongly  resembles 
that  of  D.  maerophyllum.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
somewhat  spindle-shaped,  tapering  downwards  to  a 
slender  stalk-like  base,  and  bearing  near  their  apex  an  ■ 
erect  raceme  of  flowers.  The  species  is  a  native  of  New 
Guinea,  while  its  ally  comes  from  the  Philippines.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  8th  inst. 

Dendrobium  primulinum  giganteum. 

This  differs  from  the  type  chiefly  in  the  great  size  of 
the  lip,  which  is  of  a  pale  primrose  colour,  with  rosy 
markings  on  the  claw,  and  finely  but  shortly  fringed  at 
the  margin.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale  rose 
colour.  As  a  species  D.  primulinum  comes  close  to  D. 
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Pierardii,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  larger  and 
more  flattened  lip  with  a  shorter  claw,  but  more  readily 
by  the  much  shorter  and  stouter,  sub-fusiform  stems, 
whereas  those  of  D.  Pierardii  are  slender,  pendent,  and 
vary  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  length,  according  to  vigour. 
The  strong  odour  of  D.  primulinum  resembles  that  of 
Dandelion  flowers  with  a  fainter  odour  of  honey.  The 
variety  under  notice  is  flowering  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Dendrobium  Brymerianum. 

When  obtained  true,  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Dendrobes  in  cultivation,  owing  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  area  of  the  lip  being  cut  up  into  long  branched 
fringes,  representing  the  venation  without  the  inter¬ 
vening  tissue.  All  parts  of  the  flower  are  of  a  golden 
yellow,  darker  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  where  there  are 
two  patches  of  short  bright  red  lines.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  are  long,  and  slender  or  stout  in  the  middle, 
tapering  to  each  end.  By  this  character  it  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  bad  variety,  D.  B.  histrionicum, 
which  frequently  gets  imported  along  with  the  type. 
This  bad  variety  is  self-fertilising,  and  the  flowers  fall 
before  opening.  The  fringes  are  also  very  short.  There 
is  a  beautiful  figure  of  the  typical  form  in  the  Orchid 
Album,  pi.  398. 

Dendrobium  nobile  and  its  varieties. 

In  almost  any  collection  of  Dendrobium  nobile  one  may 
find  considerable  variation,  independent  of  those  that 
are  sufficiently  distinct  to  receive  varietal  names. 
Dendrobium  nobile  Wallichianum  is  very  much  in  the 
way  of  D.  n.  nobilius — indeed,  so  close  that  the  two 
kinds  have  to  be  brought  together,  unless  one  is 
very  familiar  with  them.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  rich  purple,  fading  to  white,  tinted  with  rose 
at  the  base.  The  blotch  on  the  lip  is  also  very  large 
and  conspicuous.  The  variety  D.  n.  pendulum  has  also 
large  flowers,- moderately  well  coloured,  but  the  plants 
require  to  be  stood  on  benches,  a  little  above  the  eye,  so 
as  to  see  the  flowers  properly,  owing  to  their  pendulous 
habit.  This  is  brought  about  by  a  greater  curvature 
than  usual  of  the  ovary  immediately  beneath  the  flowers, 
causing  the  latter  to  assume  a  drooping  position.  D.  n. 
ccerulescens  has  also  large  flowers  with  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  violet-rose  all  over,  externally  as  well  as 
internally. 

- - — - 

THE'  DAFFODIL  CONFERENCE. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Daffodil  Conference  was 
commenced  at  Chiswick,  the  chair  being  taken  by 
Professor  Michael  Foster,  of  Cambridge,  who  gave  an 
opening  address.  He  then  announced  the  awards  that 
had  been  made  to  exhibitors,  and  in  addition  to  these, 
already  mentioned  in  our  report  of  the  exhibition,  at 
p.  519,  stated  that  the  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  offered  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  for  a  collection  shown  by  amateurs, 
had  been  awarded  to  himself  ;  and  that  large  and  small 
Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan  in 
other  classes  open  only  to  amateurs.  Mr.  C.  It.  Scrase- 
Dickens,  the  secretary  of  the  Narcissus  Committee,  then 
gave  a  resume  of  the  work  done  by  that  body.  He 
referred  to  the  new  varieties  of  Narcissi  which  had 
passed  through  their  hands,  and  passed  muster  as 
standard  varieties.  The  latter  were  shown  on  a  side 
stage  of  the  conservatory.  Mr.  "F.  W.  Burbidge, 

M. A.,  of  Dublin,  followed  with  a  paper  giving  an 
historical  account  of  cultivated  Narcissi.  He  referred 
to  the  earlier  writers  upon  Narcissi,  from  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  admirers  of  those  flowers,  down  to 
the  modern  and  practical  growers.  Theophrastus 
was  the  first  to  write  upon  the  culture  of  the 
Narcissi,  as  far  as  he  was  aware.  Gerarde,  Parkinson, 
and  others  were  severally  noticed.  He  said  Nar¬ 
cissus  Pseudo- narcissus  was  the  only  species  really 
native  to  this  country.  Cultivated  Daffodils  of  the 

N.  moschatus  type,  and  other  white  sorts  grew  better 
in  Ireland  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  N.  bico¬ 
lor,  he  believed,  arose  in  gardens  from  N.  moschatus  or 
N.  variformis  by  seed  raising  and  selection.  The  Con¬ 
tinental  habitat  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil  was  unknown, 
although  it  had  become  naturalised  at  Tenby  and  in 
Ireland.  He  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  work  of 
hybridisation  and  seed  raising  by  Dean  Herbert.  The 
Rev.  C.  "Wolley-Dod,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Mr.  J.  Fraser  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  followed.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart 
then  spoke  at  some  length  on  seedlings  and  seed 
raising.  He  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  hybrid 
between  a  variety  of  N.  Pseudo-narcissus  and  N. 
Jonquilla.  He  had  obtained  many  seedlings  from  the 
common  double  Daffodils  and  others.  Mr.  George 
Bunyard,  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod,  and  Mr.  J.  Fraser 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  same  subject. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Calathea  zebrina .—J.  Moss:  The  pals  colour  of  the  leaves 
may  he  due  to  several  different  causes.  The  plants  may  be 
starving  in  small  pots  in  an  exhausted  soil,  the  drainage  may  be 
bad  and  the  roots  decayed  or  unhealthy,  or  it  may  be  due  to  over 
exposure  to  sunlight.  The  Calatheas  delight  in  plenty  of 
diffused  light,  hut  must  not  he  too  much  exposed  to  bright 
sunshine.  The  other  conditions  necessary  to  success  are  a  com¬ 
post  consisting  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions, 
with  plenty  of  drainage,  because  whan  growing  they  delight  in  a 
liberal  supply  of  free,  not  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  the 
temperature  of  a  stove  with  a  moist  atmosphere  in  summer. 

Dandelion  for  Forcing. — M.  ■ Jameson :  The  seeds  should  he 
sown  at  once  in  rather  light,  friable,  but  rich  soil,  in  lines  15  ins. 
apart,  and  when  the  seedlings  have  formed  a  few  rough  leaves, 
thin  out  to  6  ins.  or  10  ins.  from  plant  to  plant.  The  object 
should  be  to  encourage  as  vigorous  a  growth  as  possible  during 
the  summer,  by  giving  plenty  of  room,  by  frequent  hoeing 
between  the  lines,  and  by  occasional  waterings  if  necessary 
during  dry  weather.  Remove  the  flowers  as  the  buds  appear  to 
prevent  the  scattering  of  the  seeds  over  the  garden,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  energies  of  the  plants  on  the  production  of  good 
foliage,  and,  as  a  sequel  to  it,  good  roots.  The  latter  may  he 
lifted  in  autumn  and  stored  in  damp  sand  in  the  same  way  as 
Chicory  until  required  for  forcing,  which  should  he  done  in  a 
dark  place  to  blanch  the  leaves. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose. — J.  IF.  Ffoullces:  Judging  from  the 
specimen  sent,  we  take  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  matter 
from  what  we  suggested  might  be  the  matter  with  them  when 
you  wrote  us  last.  The  petals  do  not  become  brown  until  they 
are  thrown  off.  There  is  no  fungus  either  on  the  leaves  or  the 
flowers.  The  early  ones,  however,  had  been  rather  badly  attacked 
with  green-fly.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  dropping  of  the 
buds  is  a  similar  case  to  that  when  the  Camellias  drop  their 
buds,  and  that,  the  withering  of  the  leaves  is  due  to  the  same 
cause.  Possibly  the  roots  were  allowed  to  get  dry  during  the 
early  growth  of  the  plant.  We  would  also  suggest  that  you 
attend  to  this  matter  and  see  that  the  pot  is  not  affected  by 
the  hot- water  pipes,  otherwise  the  roots  will  he  liable  to  suffer 
from  great  fluctuations  of  temperature  as  well  as  moisture. 
This  alone  would  check  growth  and  render  the  plant  liable  to 
shed  its  leaves  early  If  sufficiently  vigorous,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  plant  should  not  bring  its  flowers  to  perfection. 
Those  sent  were  well  formed,  and  we  failed  even  with  the  micro¬ 
scope  to  detect  any  form  of  disease.  Should  you  discover  any 
evidence  of  fungus  at  any  time  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
specimens.  The  shoots  of  the  third  lot  sent  show  that  they 
have  been  injured  by  contact  with  wire,  which  is  probably  gal¬ 
vanised.  If  such  he  the  case,  have  the  wires  painted,  and  tie  up 
the  shoots  less  tightly. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  B.  H. :  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oeula- 
tum,  sometimes  called  D.  Paxtoni.  E.  Chadwick:  Ccelogyne 
Parishii.  J.  Prewett Dendrobium  canaliculatum.  P.  Smith : 
Corydalis  solida.  T.  Stiling :  1,  Odontoglnssum  odoratum  ;  2, 
Od.  cristatum.  A.  Gaut :  Pyrus  malus  floribunda. 

Pruning  Jasminum  nudiflorum. — A.  L.  C. :  The  best  time  to 
prune  this  plant  is,  of  course,  as  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering. 
It  is  now  late  in  the  season,  but  seeing  that  it  has  got  untidy  in 
the  prominent  position  you  mention,  we  should  still  prune  it, 
cutting  away  all  the  side  shoots  and  nailing  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  main  stems  to  cover  the  wall  space  allotted  to  it. 
The  young  growths  must  now  necessarily  start  late,  and  may 
therefore  not  flower  very  freely  next  winter,  hut  this  will  he 
compensated  for  by  the  neater  appearance  of  the  wall.  Take 
the  precaution  iu  succeeding  years  to  prune  in  March. 

Salmon  Berry  Seeds.— iff.  M.,  Aberdeen  :  The  seeds  of  various 
species  of  Ruhus,  that  is,  Raspberries  and  Brambles,  require  a 
long  time  to  germinate,  especially  if  sown  out  of  doors  or  in  a 
cool  house,  Tours  have,  however,  been  sown  long  enough  for 
germination,  provided  the  sfeds  were  good  when  you  received 
them.  We  therefore  advise  you  to  cut  some  of  them  open  and 
examine  with  a  magnifying  lens  to  see  whether  tiiey  contain 
anything  or  axe  empty  shells.  The  embryo  should  present  a 
creamy  yellow  or  white  appearance.  If  so,  germination  would 
he  hastened  by  placing  the  pan  containing  the  seeds  in  a  warm 
house  or  propagating  pit. 

Communications  Received.— R.  B.— A.  G. — W. — G.  S. — 
A.  C.  W. — Saltaire — G.  H.  W. — C.  G.— L.  L. — Altonian— R.  S.— 
W.  G.  M.-W.  P.-W.  K. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester. — Ferns  and  Sela- 
ginellas. 

A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  Dedemsvaart,  Zwolle,  Holland. 
— Wholesale  Trade  List  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Plants,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  \Wi. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditcli,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ,  report  a  steady  trade  oil 
to-day’s  market.  There  was  a  large  supply  of  English 
Red  Clover  of  medium  quality,  but  few  buyers. 
Alsike  dearer.  White  and  Trefoil  steady.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  Perennial  Rye  Grass.  No  change  in 
Italian. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

April  16  th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  3.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  - per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus  ....per  100  8  0  15  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  6  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6  Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  ....each  0  6  10  Tomatos  ....per  lb.  16  2  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0]  Pine-apples, -Eng.,  lh. 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  18  0  — St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  3  0  5  0  Strawberries. .  per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

New  Grapes  .  50  SO 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  . . .  .per  dozenlS  0  36  0 
Aralia  Siehoidi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  S  0  12  0 
Bonvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 

—  Cavendishii,  doz.  IS  0  36  0 

—  ventricosa..  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Cineraria.,  per  dozen  8  0  12  0 

Dielytra  _ per  doz.  0  0  9  0 

Evergreens,invar.,doz.S  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var., per  doz.  4  0  18  0 

Roots  for  Bedding 


ii  s.  d. 

Genista. .. .per  dozen  S  0  12  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  8  0  9  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  10  0 
PaLms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  12  0  24  0 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  6  0  9  0 
Primula  ....per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Roses . per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  S  0  10  0 

Spiraea  _ per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  6  0  SO 

in  boxes  and  pots. 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0 
Azalea ....  doz.  sprays  0  6 
Bonvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Camellias,  12  blooms  1  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Daffodils, doz. bunches  3  0 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  3  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0 
Hyacinth,  French, 

per  hunch  10  2  0 
Hyacinth,  Dutch,  in 

boxes,  White,  box  2  0  4  0 
Hyacinth,  various, 

per  box  16  30 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  2  0  8  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0  | 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  0 
Narcissus  ...doz.  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Orchid  bloom  in  variety 
Pelargoniums,12spy3.  0  9  10 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  4  OS 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 
Stephanotis,12  sprays  6  0  SO 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  6  10 
Violets. ..  .12  bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  hunch  10  2  6 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  6  5  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

5  C 
1  0 
1  0 
4  0 
2  0 

6  0 
8  0 
6  0 
1  0 
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The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 
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CULTIVATION. 
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Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 

E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  0.  de  Kerchovede  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pvnaert.  Ghent. 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD 

IS  published  every  Thursday  morning,  for  Saturday, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  on  the  following  terms,  prepaid: — For 
twelve  months,  6s.  6ff.  ;  six  months,  3s.  3d.  ;  three 
mouths,  Is.  8r(.  (post  free).  Foreign  Subscriptions 
(excepting  India  and  China),  8s.  8 d.  for  twelve  months, 
including  postage.  P.O.O.  to  be  made  payable  to 
B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 

Subscribers  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  paper 
at  Ronlway  Bookstalls ,  or  through  local  agents ,  are  respectfully 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher. 

GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD’’  OFFICE. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 
a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Prke,  2s.  Qd. , 
post  free. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FQFw  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 d.,  post  free. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


GREENHOUSE  FOR  TIE  MILLION. 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

BOETIOTJLTTOAL  LOTIBERS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  DUBLIN;  a n d  EDINBURGH. 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 

Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 

For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Woiks  at 

UPPER  'TOOTI^'O, 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

s  UB  B  /;  Y  T I  MB  BB  YA  B  D 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  lags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cvit. 
A  1-cwt.  sample  lag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  0.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  ennyson,  reports  “  Potatoes, 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage  ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyuing,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawus.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to _ 

The  NATIVE  CLUAN0  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  8LAGKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
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the  gardening  world. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free ,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d, ,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  Fg/ruvEo 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,’’ 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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for  which  I  enclose - — - - — 

Name _ — _ —  Address- - 
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18  4-8.  ORIGINAL  WARRANTED  WEIGHED. 


RAILWAY  GUARANTEE. 


Horticultural  &  Household  Anthracite. 

ENTIRELY  "WITHOUT  SMOKE.  SUPERSEDES  COKE  FOR  HOTHOUSES. 

With  ESSERY’S  DOG  GRATES,  it  can  now  he  used  in  Drawing  ancl  other  Rooms,  where  its  Purity,  Cheapness,  Durability,  Cleanliness,  and, 

Minimum  Quantity  required,  as  compared  with  ordinary  coals,  will  he  appreciated. 

Supplied  to  the  Gardens  of  a  great  number  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  principal  Florists,  &c.,  around  London  and  in  the  Provinces.  Delivered  by  Rail  to 

all  parts  with  despatch  DIRECT  FROM  THE  COLLIERY. 

FIRST  COST  PRICES  AND  AUTOGRAPH  REFERENCES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

WILLIAM  H.  ESSERY,  Anthracite  Colliery  Office,  SWANSEA. 

K.B. — Not  my  Anthracite  if  not  delivered  in  my  Trucks  marked  WILLIAM  R.  ESSERY.  [Sfe  “  GARDEXIXG  WORLD. "  Jancart,  5, 1SS9. 


GARDEN  NETTING. 

S.  A.  SANDS  (  J.  W.  Haythorn)) 

Manufacturer  of  Hexagon  and  Chiswick  Garden  Nets. 
Warranted  to  Protect  Bloom  from  Frost,  Winds,  Hail,  and 
Fruit  from  Birds,  Wasps,  &c. 

Patterns  and  Prices  Free  by  Post. 

Address—  S.  A.  SANDS, 

THURLAND  ST.,  NOTTINGHAM. 

FIFTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 


Per  lb.  q 

S  d. 


ssy  J/  $ 

w  v 

BEST  ft  CHEAPEST  GUANO 

FOR  ALL 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Pnrposes. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  CARDENS. 

WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 

08E  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &c„  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SMITH’S  CELEBRATED 

WEED  KILLER. 


REGISTERED . 


TRADE 

MARK. 


Registered 
No.  33,113. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of — 

MARK  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell.  Makes  the  Gravel  equal  to  New. 


PARISIAN  BLINDS. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 


gags! 


Made  of  Wood  and  Zinc  only. 

AWARDED  40  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


W.  Richardson  &  Co., 

Horticultural  Works,  DARLINGTON. 


#  Bulwell  Potteries,  Nottingham.  *** 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Sox  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write— “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  year?,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.” 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write— “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape,  and 
fini>h — used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Soxs,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  waj’,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes— “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


THE  “STOTT” 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1SS9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “  We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — 11  There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy." 
Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d"  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drams,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

ggp  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  35  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN'. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.” 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin:  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 
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CHARGED  WITH 

KILLMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 

Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILISER  and  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR  Co.,  Limited, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 


fields 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED— MIXES  INSTANTLY  WITH  WATER. 


For  use  in  the  CONSERVATORY,  GREENHOUSE  and  VINERY:  FLOWER  and  KITCHEN  GARDENS,  the 

HOP-YARD,  and  the  ORCHARD. 

Practically  tested  by  practical  Gardeners.  Acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  Insecticide 

yet  invented. 

Testimonials  and  all  Particulars  Free  on  Applicxtion. 

I*RICES-Carriage  Paid  to  any  Address-1  pint.  Is.  6d. ;  1  quart,  2s.;  i  gal.,  3s.; 
1  gal.,  4s.  6d. ;  2  gals.,  8s.  6d. ;  4  gals.,  14s.  Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 

Sole  Inventors  and  Proprietors—©  E  I  GH  T  ON  «&  CO., 

<Shoi*ftcuCfuraC  ££6emis fs,  BRIDGNORTH. 


TRADE  MARK. 


No.  20,528. 


CUPR0LENE 

THE  INFALLIBLE 

WEEDKILLER 


PRICES — Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  on 
4  gallons  and  over—  £  s.  d. 

4  gallons,  sufficient  for  ICO  gallons  of  water  ...  0  6  6 
8  „  „  200  „  „  ...  0  12  0 

16  „  „  400  „  „  ...120 

40  .,  „  1000  . .  2  7  6 

1  gal.  Sample  Tin,  tin  free.  2s. ;  2  gals.,  tin  free.  3s.  6<L 
5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash  with  Order  on  amounts  of  £1 
and  upwards.  To  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Channel  Islands 
carriage  only  paid  on  12  gallons  and  over. 

—Sole  Investors  and  Proprietors— 

DEIGHTON  &  CO.  “T '  BRIDGNORTH. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.  C  ,  April  19,  IS90. 
Agents:  for  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  John  Hey  wood. 
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I  Registered  at  the  General  Post  1 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  | 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  ljd. 


QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

UCCESSFUL  HARDY  FERN*  CULTURE 

6Jrf.,  post  free,  from  W.  F.  ASKEW'S  Fern  Nursery, 
Keswick. 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. — King’s  magni¬ 
ficent  strain— 3  double  whites.  2  double  reds,  2  double 
sulphurs,  2  double  salmons,  3  double  roses,  post  free  for  10s.  6 d. 
—ED.  KING,  Begonia  Grower,  Pennington,  Lyinington,  Hants. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  ivell-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  eare- 
fally  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

ENTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  BeaDS 
and  Peas.  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d. — ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhail. 

AT  OTFIpUBLISHED  in  PAMPHLET 

i  '  form.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Violet  Culture,  in  frames 
and  borders.  By  John  Heath,  Sedgewick  Gardens,  Kendal. 
Reprinted  from  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle.  Written  chiefly  for 
amateurs.  Post  free,  6%d. — W.  BIRKETT,  Printer,  Kendal, 
or  from  the  author. 

A  LPINE  and  herbaceous  plants. 

—Catalogue,  illustrated,  with  descriptive  and  cultural 
notes,  72  pages,  9 d.  each.  100  Saxifrages,  100  sorts,  25s.  100 
Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  25s.— STANSFIELD  BROS., 
Southport. _ 

SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3(7. ;  6  Irish  Ivy, 

U  Is.  3d. ;  25  Carnations,  Is.  3d.  ;  6  greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d. ; 
12  Achimenes  in  4  sorts,  Is.  3d. ;  6  Fuchsias,  Is.  3d. ;  6  Geraniums, 
Is.  3d. ;  6  Cyperus,  Is.  3d.  ;  3  Deutzias,  Is.  3d. ;  3  Hydrangea, 
Is.  3d.  ;  25  Musk  plants,  Is.  3d.  :  12  Tomatos,  Is.  3d.  :  2  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Is.  3d.  Guide,  7d.  Be.  worth,  5s.  Carriage  paid. 
— TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

Ferns  I  Ferns  1 1  Ferns  1 1 ! 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris,  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomiuin,  &c.,  &c. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100, 
or  50 s.  per  1,000. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W, 

OSES  !  ROSES  ! !  ROSES  ! ! !— The  best 

and  cheapest  in  the  world  ;  40  choice  Perpetuals  for  21s. 
Purchasers’  selection  from  400  best  varieties.  Catalogues  free  on 
application.  Ten  acres  of  Roses,  100,000  grand  plants  to  select 
from;  plant  now. — JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter. 

A/TESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  NiA- 

_LV_L  serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  2S7,  2SS,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS— NOVELTIES  for 

1890. — Having  obtained  at  the  Special  Exhibitions  of  last 
season  a  Gold  Medal,  two  Silver-gilt  Medals,  and  four  Silver 
Medals.  Send  for  Catalogue  to  M.  DE  REYDELLET,  a  Valence 
Drome,  France. 


R 


ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6(7.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur 
series,  Clevedon. _ _ 

p  H  R  Y  S  ANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

V-7  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen.  _ 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

T  AWN  MOWERS.— The  “EXCELSIOR” 

-LV  (Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL”  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  he  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
free  from  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL 
M'fg.  Co.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

_ The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. 

Blackbirds^  thrushes,  larks, 

SPARROWS  and  birds  of  all  kinds  taken  alive  and 
uninjured  by  means  ol  the  “  CANADIAN  HUT”  TRAP.  Self¬ 
acting,  and  can  be  set  for  either  large  or  small  game.  No 
humbug.  Warranted  to  take  birds  literally  by  the  dozen. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Testimonials  free.  Farm,  Field ,  and 
Fireside  says:  —  “No  other  Trap  so  effective.”  A  nobleman 
writes,  “Your  Canadian  Hut  Traps  are  very  successful.” 
Price,  2s.  6 d.,  carriage  paid.— COLVILLE  &  Co.,  Black  Heath, 
Staffordshire. 

"VIEW  FUCHSIAS,  1890.— JOHN  LAING 

r  +  -i  *  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  aie  now 

distributing  for  the  first  time  the  following  GRAND  new 
fuchsias  Beauty  of  West  Kent,  Dorothy,  and  George  Fry. 
Should  be  added  to  every  collection.  Descriptive  Price  List 
post  free.— JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb 
Merchants,  &c.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


LAIRD’S  GARDEN  SEEDS  are  the  best 

for  Competition  and  General  use.  Specialties — Laird’s 
Craigo  Brussels  Sprouts,  MeCombie’s  Beet  (Ornamental  and 
Culinary),  Laird’s  Prize  Moss-curled  Parsley — per  pkt.,  Is  ,  post 
free.  Catalogues  on  application.— R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS, 
Seed  Merchants,  Edinburgh. 

Sole  Agents  in  Scotland  for  Bason’s  Wonderful  New  Milltrack 
Mushroom  Spawn. 

SUTTON’S  LAWN  GRASS  SEEDS 

for  making  new  or  improving  old  Garden  Lawns,  Tennis 
Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  Cricket  Grounds,  &c.  A  far  better 
and  more  enduring  sward  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  these  seeds 
than  from  turves.  G.  T.  Todd,  Esq.,  Craiglarach,  says  : — “Two 
Tepnis  Courts  sown  with  your  Grass  Seeds  are  the  best  in  the 
neighbourhood.”  Price  of  Sutton’s  Grass  Seeds  for  Lawns,  &c., 
3s.  6d.  per  gallon,  25s  per  bushel. — Sutton’s  Seeds  Genuine  only 
direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  The  Queen’s  Seedsmen, 
READING. 
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OOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

Woild,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  varieties,  Is.  and  2s.  6cf. 
per  packet. — HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

T3EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

JL  I J  WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c. —For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hnxton.  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

ROTECT  your  Gardens  from  Ravages  of 

Birds. — Tanned  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
rot  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplie  dto  the  Royal  gardens.  Sent  on 
approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  50  square  yards.  Is.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  EstablisliedTlfO  years.— HY.  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion. — Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6 d.,  21s.,  31s.  6 d.,  42s., 
03s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6d., 
5s.  6c/.,  7s.  6 d.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c  ,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application. — 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  CoveDt  GaTden,  London. 

>EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

V  WTORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WEN’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Finest 

collection  of  Novelties  in  Europe.  Owen’s  Imperial 
Tuberous  BEGONIAS,  best  strain  in  the  Kingdom,  seed,  Is., 
Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  6iZ.  pkt  :  Tubers,  3s.  6 d.,  os.,  7s.  6i 1.,  10s.  6 d.  doz. 
Owen's  Imperial  PRIMULAS,  certificated  and  commended  by 
R.H.S.,  seed,  mixed.  Is.,  Is.  6 d.,  and  2s.  6 d.  pkt.  List  free. — 
R.  OWEN,  Florist,  Maidenhead. 

T7INES  AND  AHNE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

inn  packets  vegetable  and 

J_Vy  v/  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Is.  2d.,  post  free.  Catalogue 
free.  Agents  wanted.  If  you  want  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Trees, 
and  Shrubs  direct  from  Wholesale  ;  if  the  Wholesale  decline  to 
supply  small  quantities,  because  you  are  not  iu  the  business  ; 
if  you  want  Choice  Seeds,  &c.,  50  per  cent,  under  Catalogue 
prices  ;  if  you  want  good  things  which  you  fail  to  get  elsewhere, 
write  to  GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London. 

Hand-lights,  1  ft.,  Is.  ;  2  ft.,  2s.  Span  Frames,  6  by  3,  15s. 
each.  Lights,  6  by  2, 5s.  each.  Painted,  glazed,  and  put  on  Rail. 

Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1SS2,  for 
“  Eclipse  ”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses  .  Maxi  mum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1883  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition.  &c.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “  Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Gardeners’  Register. 

LADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  of  situations,  all  booked 
free  of  charge. — JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  144,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh, 
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TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

?/  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direeb 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

AMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SC.  CLAY’S  INVIGOR  ATOR  for  PLANTS 

•  —Quick,  lasting,  economical.—  Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  ofall  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

Heating  apparatus.  — Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  page  544. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  St, 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d..,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  orapply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

Roofing  felt  \  roofing  felt  i  i— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  lOd.  per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6 d%  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails.  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

GARDEN  MANURE,  specially  prepared, 

8s.  Qd.  cwt.  FRUIT  TREE  MANURE,  9s.  cwt.  LAWN 
MANURE,  13s.  cwt.— HY.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Chemical 
Manure  Manufacturers,  YORK. 

PATENT  FUMIGATORS,  35.  6(7.  PRO- 

PAGATORS,  from  20s.  FRAME  HEATERS,  from  21s. 
HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  from  20s.  Catalogues  free.— 
CHAS.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  Co.,  Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

Silver  Sand !  I 

/HOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

V_7  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address"  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

alSHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Tlirips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6c£, 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes.  6d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid! 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 A.  and  3s  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


SPECIAL  SALE,  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

Orchids  in  Flower. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  April  20th', 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  a  quantity  of  ORCHIDS  IN 
FLOWER  and  BUD  from  various  collections;  also  about  SO 
lots  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  from  a  private  collection. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

4,000  Lilies  from  Japan,  including  Lilium  Kranieri,  L.  Bate- 
mannise,  L.  album  Kratzeri,  L.  rubrum  cruentum,  L.  Hansoni, 
L.  Washingtonianum,  L.  Huinboldti,  L.  superburn,  L.  auratum, 
L.  virginale,  L.  rubro  vittatum,  L.  pictum,  L.  Japanese 
elegans,  L.  eordifolium,  L.  Szovitzianum  ;  1,000  Anemone  The 
Bride,  500  choice  Begonias,  2,000  Gladiolus,  Vallotas,  and 
Dahlias  ;  also  a  consignment  of  Azaleas,  Dracaenas,  Palms, 
&c.,  from  Belgium,  and  a  choice  assortment  of  Ferns,  and 
Greenhouse  Plants. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  April  30th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 
Odontoglossum  Roezlii. 

Pes  catorea  Klabochorum. 
Odontoglossum  crispum. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shottleworth 
&  Co., of  Heaton,  Bradford,  and  191  Park  Road,  Olapham,  to  SELL 
by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  May  2nd,  at  Half- past 
Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  a  large  consignment  of  Orchids,  con¬ 
sisting  of  O.  Roezlii,  just  received  in  splendid  condition  and 
health ;  also  a  few  remaining  plants  of  Epideridrum  Fridricei 
Guilelmi,  the  last  lot  we  intend  offering.  These  plants  are  now 
perfectly  safe,  and  just  begin  to  root.  Every  plant  is  furnished 
with  a  young  growth. 

The  Sale  will  also  include  a  fine  lot  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
from  the  best  Pacho  district,  O.  citrosmum,  the  sweet-scented 
Cattleya  citrina,  a  few  plants  of  the  valuable  Pescatorea 
Klabochorum,  Oncidium  Kramerianum,  O.  Weltoni,  and  Mas- 
devallia  polystieta. 

Also  a  private  collection  from’Gloucestershire,  about  100  lots, 
including  several  very  fine  specimens,  and  a  consignment  of 
Green  Tree  Frogs. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale, a  nd  Catalogues  had. 
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SPECIALITIES  :— “SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  "SANKEYS’  ROSE  POTS 
“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS 
“SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS!”  “SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS 


Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory." 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write ; — “  We  heg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘  Garden  Pots.' 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  hetter  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used.'' 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea  ; — “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 

The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


—  ©@KfBSTS  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
I.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings— Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 


“GARDENING  WORLD "  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ROYAL  BOTANICAL  and  HORTI¬ 

CULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  MANCHESTER. 

SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  iu  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester, 
TUESDAY,  the  29th  inst.  National  Auricula  Society's 
Show  (Northern  Division),  on  the  same  day. 

The  GRAND  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION  of  1890  will  be  open  on  MAY  23rd.  Schedules  may  he 
had  from  the  undersigned — 

BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

SECOND  SPRING  EXHIBITION, 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  29th  and  30th. 
AURICULAS,  POLYANTHUS,  CLIYIAS,  &c.,  &c. 
Schedules—  WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 


Crystal  Palace. 

REAT  SUMMER  EXHIBITION 

OF 

PLANTS  AND  F  L  O  WE  R  S , 

Saturday,  May  10th. 


Entries  close  on  May  3rd. 

Forms  and  Schedules  post  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
HEAD,  Superintendent  Gardens  Department,  Crystal  Palace, S.E. 


14  AGR I C TJ I* X TJ RE, »  * 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal ,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  1  d.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  is  inch  and  1  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

rAst,  free  by  post. 
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GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 


With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


By  1.  $.  B©BWBEr!f, 

HON.  SBC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION.  . 


BRICE,  2s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 


“GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


( MOST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBUCCO  PAPFsN 

“Improved  &  only  Genuine  Medicated” 

|  3/e  per  lb.  Circular,  with  testimonials.  Post  Free •  I 

L  Dicksons  yagsg  Chester./ 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLD’ER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price ,  per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON.  S.W 

GA R  DE N  NET T I N  G , 

SA  QAikTTIQ  l  Successor  to  \ 

.  Ai.  \J.  W.  HaythornU 

Manufacturer  of  Hexagon  and  Chiswick  Garden  Nets. 
Warranted  to  Protect  Bloom  from  Frost,  Winds,  Hail,  and 
Fruit  from  Birds,  Wasps,  &c. 

Patterns  and  Prices  Free  by  Post. 

Address— S.  A.  SANDS, 

THU RLAND  ST. ,  NOTTINCHA M . 

“Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success." 

HTTP  II 17 C 9  (SOLUBLE) 

nuurmo  insecticide 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Dog  and  Bird  Fanciers  should  all  use  it. 
Housewives  should  use  it  as  a  Disinfectant, 
Bleacher  and  Cleanser  when  washing  Under  Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Chemists,  Is.  6<i.,  2s.  6 d.,  &  4s.  6 d.; 

I  gal.  7s.  6 d.,  1  gal.  12s.  6d.,  or  less  in  larger  quantities. 

’  A  Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an  INSECTICIDE,  its 
application  to  Plants  and  Animals,  sent  post  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Manufacturer,  addressed  to 

S3.  GRIFFITHS  HTJG-HES, 

VICTORIA  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants 
and  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YTORK Rolkek  &  Sons.  [599c 


c. 


Horticultural  Builders, 

NORWICH. 


No.  54a.  Three-qtr.  Span-roof  Garden  Frame 
WITH  IMPROVED  VENTILATING  RIDGE. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Frame,  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  ;  height  at 
hack  22  in.,  front  11  in.,  and  at  ridge  32  in.  Lights  2  iu.  thick, 
glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass,  and  painted  three  coats. 

The  new  Ridge  Ventilator  can  he  easily  manipulated,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  worth  of  the  Frames,  as  ventilation  can  he 
obtained  without  raising  the  lights. 

Length.  Width, 

Light  Frame,  4  feet  by  6  feet 
8  feet  by  6  feet 
1 2  feet  by  6  feet 
T6  feet  by  6  feet 
20  feet  by  6  feet 
24  feet  by  6  feet 
Carriage  paid  to  all  Goods  Stations  in  England  and  Wales  ;  also 
to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  equal  Stations. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  and  Dog  Kennels,  post  free. 


CASH 

PRICES, 

CARRIAGE 

FREE. 


& 

3 

5 

7 

8 
11 


12  15 


Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 
THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATIONJOR  1889. 

Should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ftOAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  unrivalled  Collection. 


April  26,  1890. 
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STRONG-  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  _  s.  d. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair  ...  1  9 
6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &e.  ...  1  6 

6  Lavender  hushes,  or  Rosemary  . 1  6 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 1  6 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  .  2  0 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 2  0 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties .  2  3 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  .  2  3 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 5  0 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  .  2  0 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ...  1  6 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6d.)  .  1  6 

6  Heliotropes  . 1  6 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 2  0 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 1  9 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2  6 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  .  16 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis .  2  6 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  .  1  6 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 1  6 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  .  1  6 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties .  5  0 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 2  6 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) .  1  0 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ...  2  0 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  . 2  0 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties .  2  0 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  .  2  3 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 2  6 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds .  5  0 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 2  6 

3  Adiantum  Victoria  (New  Maidenhair) .  1  9 

G  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 16 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps . 2  6 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 19 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  .  2  0 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilae,  Ribes, 

Weigela,  &c.  . 2  3 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 2  0 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 2  3 

6  Double  Carnations  . 16 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 2  3 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  .  6  0 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6d.) . 1  6 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 1  6 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  .  1  6 

3  Philadelphia  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  .  2  0 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  . 2  6 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c.  .  1  6 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c.  . '  .  3  0 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 2  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10 d.) . 1  4 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants .  1  9 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 1  6 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  .  2  3 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.)  ...  1  6 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.)  ...  1  3 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  .  1  9 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 2  6 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 5  0 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  .  2  0 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 2  3 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  ..  2  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 1  6 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 1  6 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 2  6 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring  .  1  6 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geurns  . 1  9 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 2  6 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  . 1  9 

25  Irish  Ivies,  3  feet,  very  strong  .  3  9 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 19 

12  Chrysanthemums,  1 2  varieties,  best  .  2  0 

6  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant) .  2  0 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 2  0 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza .  1  9 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 19 

3  Escallonia  macrantha  . 2  0 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours . 1  6 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars.,  variegated . 1  6 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  .  19 

6  Perennial  Sunflowers,  strong  . 2  0 

12  Semi-double  Tuberous  Begonias,  tine  .  4  0 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  2J  ft .  2  6 

12  Single  Dahlias  . 1  3 

24  Myosotis  dissitiflora  (largest  Forget-me-not)  .  1  9 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  Evergreen,  Variegated,  &c.,  all 

distinct  . 1  6 


Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s.  ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENCLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d’Eiise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  15 s. ;  carriage  free. — 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

CLIMBING  FERN,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s. 

6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

PERENNIAL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 
like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9 d.  Double  scarlet  Geums,  6  for  Is.  6 d.  All  carriage  free. — 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon.  _ 

A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  Gd.  and  5s. 
each.  Despatched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6 d.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 
4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  1  Grevillea,  1  Ficus,  1  Cyclamen,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia 
Sieboldi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abutilon.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6 d., 
post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

A  FEW  HUNDRED  strong  Chrysanthemum  stools  to  offer 
from  pots,  best  named  varieties,  each  will  produce  20  to  30 
blooms  this  autumn,  6  for  3s.  6 d.  \  12,  5s.;  50, 18s. — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

THE  BEST  FORGET-ME-NOTS. — Myosotis  semperflorens, 
.always  in  flower,  6,  Is.  6 d.  ;  2s.  6cZ.  doz.  Myosotis  dissiti¬ 
flora,  12,  Is.  6eZ.  New  Blue  Perfection,  6  for  2s. ;  3s.  6 d.  doz. 
carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon,  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

AMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS  —  Purity,  The  Elide, 
Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &e  — 
6,  2s,  6d. ;  4s.  M.  'doz.,  carriage  fjee. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

(I'd  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 


By  Permission  of  the  Hon.  Board  of 
Customs  Free  of  Duty. 

NICOTINE 

SOAP. 

An  unrivalled  Insecticide  for  the  use  of 
Plant  Cultivators,  being  an  effectual  eradicator 
of  Scale,  Thrips,  Green  Fly,  Mealy  Bug,  and 
all  Parasites  affecting  Plants  without  injury 
to  foliage.  It  has  now  undergone  a  thorough 
test  by  some  of  the  most  practical  men  in 
Horticulture,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  no  Insecticide  will  bear  comparison  with 
it  for  its  deadly  effects  on  Insects,  combined 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  plants  themselves. 

Some  hundreds  of  Testimonials  lately 
received  from  men  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Sold  in  JarSj  8  ozs.,  Is.  6d. ;  20  ozs., 
3s.;  40  ozs.,  5s.  6d. ;  and  in  Tins, 
14  lbs.,  15s.  6d. ;  and  Drums,  28  lbs., 
25s.;  56  lbs.,  50s.;  112  lbs.,  95s. 

Full  Directions  for  use  upon  eacli  Packet. 

—SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

Gorry,  Soper,  Fowler&Co.,  Ld. 

LONBOH. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  SEEDSMEN 
and  NURSERYMEN. 


Gardening'  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martiudale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


“PIC  REN  A,” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE-ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  loth  July,  1S87. 

“De4R  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

“  Gentlemen— I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  '  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6c?.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6c?.;  in  tins  ( 1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6c?.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon.. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


SAMEL  SHEPPERSON 

Florist  and  Seedsman, 

Prospect  House,  Belper,  Derbyshire, 

BEGS  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  paper  that  he  is 
prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  following  plants, 
all  of  which  are  of  the  very  finest  strains  that  money  can 
buy.  They  have  all  been  grown  on  the  Derbyshire  hills, 
and  are  hardy  and  strong.  Cairiage  free.  Cash  with 
order.  Descriptive  List,  4 d.  ;  free  to  customers. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (Special  Culture). 
— Not  a  collection  of  old-fashioned  sorts,  but  the  cream 
only  of  the  best  English,  French,  American,  and 
Japanese  raisers,  including  the  very  latest  novelties. 
Good  well-rooted  plants,  12  for  2s.,  25  for  3 s.  6c?. 
Warranted  true  to  name.  12  varieties,  all  new,  of 
1888  and  1889  for  4s. 

PANSIES  (a  Great  Specialty).— Five  Silver 
Cups  and  other  prizes.  The  cream  only  of  the  most 
noted  raisers,  the  latest  new  sorts,  and  the  winners  at 
all  the  great  shows.  Good  plants,  correctly  named, 
show  or  fancy,  12  for  3s.,  25  for  5s.  6d.,  free.  Also 
seed,  Is.  and  2s.  6c?.  per  packet. 

PHLOX  (Special  Culture). — The  cream  only 
from  Downie,  Laird  &  Sons,  Kelway,  Ware,  and  other 
first-class  growers.  6  fine  varieties  for  2s.  ;  12  for  3-s. , 
true  to  name.  Strong  stools,  to  bloom  well. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
— Strong  layers,  to  bloom  well  ;  finest  named  varieties. 
12  distinct  colours  for  4s.  ;  25  for  7s.  6c?.  ;  also  seed, 
Is.  and  2s.  6c?.  per  packet. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS. — Grand  new  colours 
and  new  forms  ;  double  and  single,  Telescopes,  Cup  and 
Saucer,  and  other  varieties.  12  plants,  to  bloom  well. 
Is.  6 d.  ;  25,  2s.  6 d.  ;  also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

The  beautiful  pure  white  and  pink  MALVA 
MOSCHATA. — One  of  the  best  hardy  border  plants 
in  cultivation.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12  for 
Is.  6 d.  ;  25  for  2s.  6 d.  Also  seed,  6c?.  &  Is.  per  packet. 

HOLLYHOCKS,  warranted  all  fine  double 
flowers.  Chater’s  select  strain.  Strong  one-year  old 
plants  to  bloom  well,  12  varieties,  3s.  ;  6  varieties,  2s. 

POLYANTHUS  and  PRIMROSE  (Hy¬ 
brids).— Splendid  mixed  colours,  finest  strain  grown. 
12  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  25,  2s.  6c?.  ;  100,  9s.,  all  good  blooming 
plants.  Also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS.-A  really 
fine  and  stately,  hardy,  wliite-flowered  border  plant. 
6  flowering  bulbs  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  12  for  2s.  6c?. 

DELPHINIUMS. — In  all  the  colours  found  in 
this  deservedly  popular  class  of  border  plants.  Strong 
plants  to  bloom  well,  6  for  Is.  6c?.,  12  for  2s.  6c?.,  free. 
Also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

FOXGLOVES.  —  Gloxinia-flowered.  Dean's 
grand  new  large  spotted  and  pure  white  varieties.  12 
for  Is.  6c?.  ;  25,  2s.  6c?.  ;  also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

Sweetly  scented  pure  snow-white  PINKS,  quite 
hardy.  12  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  24  for  2s.  6 d. 

CARNATIONS,  PICOTEES  &  CLOVES. 
— Strong  one-year-old  plants,  from  finest  varieties 
only,  including  many  new  sorts.  12  beautiful  varieties 
for  2s.  6 d.  ;  6  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  100,  15s. 

FANCY  PANSIES,  unnamed,  12  for  Is.  9c?.  ;  25 
for  3s.  ;  100  for  10s.,  all  different  and  first-class  sorts. 

The  new  DOUBLE  SCARLET  GEUM.— 
Hardy  free  bloomer.  StroDg  two-year-old  plants,  12 
for  Is.  6c?.  ;  25  for  2s.  6c?.  ;  also  seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

AURICULA  (ALPINES). -A  splendid  col- 
lection.  Strong  plants,  to  bloom  well,  most  beautiful 
colours  and  sweetly  scented,  12  for  3s.  ;  25  for  5s.  6c?.  ; 
seed,  6c?.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

Also  AURICULA,  the  real  old  Irish  Dusty 
Miller,  sweetly  scented.  3  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  6  for  2s.  6 d. 

Three  white  gems  —  CAMPANULA  PER- 
SICIFOLIA. — Single  White,  Double  White,  and 
Coronata,  all  quite  hardy,  and  unrivalled  for  cut  flowers. 
3  of  each  for  2s. 

Three  white  hardy  beauties — GNAPHALIUM 
LANATUM,  everlasting,  last  for  years  after  being 
cut ;  IBERIS  CORIFOLIA,  evergreen  and  pure 
white  flowers  ;  AQUILEGIA  ALBA,  the  largest 
pure  white.  1  each  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  2  each,  2s.  6c?. 

TOMATOES.  —The  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 
See  Chiswick  great  Tomato  trial.  Is.  6c?.  per  doz. 

Two  gems,  PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES  and 
PRIMULA  CASHMERIANA.  —  Gardening 
papers  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  beautiful 
plants  for  the  rockery,  borders,  or  greenhouse  than 
these.  2  each,  Is.  6c?.  ;  4  each,  2s.  6c?.  Also  PRI¬ 
MULA  SIEBOLDI  AMCENA,  THE  QUEEN 
OF  PRIMULAS,  and  GEGGIE’S  INTER- 
NATIONAL  PRIZE.  3  distinct  varieties  (named) 
for  2s. 

12  hardy  perennial  BORDER  PLANTS  (named) 
distinctandusefulfor  decoration  and  cutting  purposes,  2s. 

12  varieties  of  showy,  free-flowering,  and  other 
WINDOW  PLANTS  (named),  for  2s. 

New  STRAWBERRY,  NOBLE  (Laxton’s). 
— This  is  without  doubt  the  earliest,  handsomest, 
largest,  and  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation.  12  fruiting 
plants  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  25  for  2s.  6c?.  ;  100  for  7s.  6c?. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. -Selected  crowns 
for  fruiting  this  year — British  Queen,  Pauline  Sabreur, 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  King  of 
the  Earlies,  Sir  Harry,  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  The 
Captain,  and  other  new  and  extra  sorts.  3s.  per  100. 

S.  SHEPPERSON]  Florist,  BELPER. 
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LAING’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 


CHEAL’S  DAHLIAS. 

WINNERS  of  the  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE. 


TOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 

P J  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6cZ.;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  SiDgles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
jM  per  doz. ;  unnamed  SeedliDgs,  12s.,  ISs., 
ire,  and  21s.  per  doz;  Bedding,  choicest.  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz.  ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs,  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 


Celebrated  strain  of  Singles,  Cactus,  Pompon, 
Show,  and  Fancy  varieties. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  post  free. 

«J.  CHEAIT&  bo  ns. 

The  Nurseries,  CRAWLEY. 


YIOI^JLS.  VIOLAS. 

Skylark,  white,  edged  blue,  Is.  3 cl.  per  doz.  ;  The  Dove,  dove 
colour,  per  doz.,  Is.  3d.  ;  Hardwick  Yellow,  Sovereign,  Jafrana, 
Admiration,  Pilrig  Park,  Blue  King,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Mauve  Queen,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Peach  Blossom,  &c.,  12  in 
12  varieties,  Is.  3d.  ;  100  in  14  varieties,  Ss.  6 d.  Carriage  paid  to 
any  address. 


FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


STARKIE  BALDWIN, 


KELWAY’S 

OLD  MEDAL  (Paris,  1889)  SPECI- 

ALITIES. — Gladioli,  Pseonies,  Pyrethrums,  Gaillardias, 
Delphiniums,  &c.  Catalogues  are  now  ready,  Gratis  and  Post 
Free,  containing  Priced  and  Descriptive  Lists  of  all  our 
Specialities  for  1S90,  and  everything  needful  for  the  Garden. 


WOODBINE  NURSERY,  BURNLEY. 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRIGI  D0MO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 


LANCPORT,  SOMERSET. 

CUTBUSH’9 


BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 

BENTLEY’S  INSECTICIDE 


MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  di  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
HIGHGATp  NURSERIES, 

LONDON,  N. 


I 


THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

Trial  sample  post  free.  without  which 

_  none  is  genuine. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Bivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens ,  dec.,  dec. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Ref u.e  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal,, 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

‘ ‘ Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 

Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works :  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103.  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE-  We  oriqinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, \ 
Kent ,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January , 
18S7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  Ims  been 
GLASGOW.  - 


SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House ,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.”  In  sample  bottles,  4/1,  2/4,  postage 
paid  ;  ^-gallon,  5/-  ;  1  gallon,  9/-. 

To  be  had  of  the  Trade  or  Sole  Manufacturer , 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  BARROWON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence ,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  nursery,  * 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers.  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists’  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  all  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN,  f 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


X*OW  (and  when  the  plants  have  commenced  to 
grow)  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant 

HOLLIES,  CONIFERS  JEWS, 

and  almost  all  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  also 

ASPARAGUS 

CLEMATIS  may  bMaTted  in 

Descriptive  Lists  of  the  above  and  following  free. 


R08E8  IN  POTS 


Best  New  and  Old 
English  and  Foreign  sorts. 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  GO., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

WORCESTER. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1889,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1889. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it." 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy." 
Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included);  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal.;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 
To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.’ 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge.  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton.  Lancashire. 
Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  58,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin  :  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


PITCHER  &  MANDA, 

The  United  States  Nurseries, 

HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY,  KENT, 

The  ORIGINAL  INTRODUCERS  of  the  famous  Chrysan¬ 
themum  MRS.  ALPHEUS  HARDY,  have  the  best  collection  of 

New  AMERICAN  &  CONTINENTAL  raised 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


For  new  Catalogue  apply  to — 

A.  «J.  MANDA 

(MANAGER), 

The  United  States  Nurseries, 

HEXTABLE,  SWANLEY,  KENT. 


“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON, 


NOTE  THIS— PANSIES. 

THE  largest  and  most  select  Collection  of 

SCOTCH  PANSIES  ever  brought  together.  I  will  send 
for  10s.  1  doz.  First  Class  Competition  var. ,  including  the  lamous 
new  var.,  “Lord  Hamilton.”  It  obtained  the  highest  certi¬ 
ficate  at  the  Scotch  Pansy  Society  in  June  last,  as  also  at  12 
other  societies.  Other  very  fine  varieties  for  exhibition  or 
decoration,  2s.  6d.,  4s.,  6s.,  and  Ss.  per  doz.  Violas  in  12  fine 
varieties  for  Is.  6r7.  My  “Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Pansy”  (every  grower  should  have  it),  7  d. ;  cloth,  Is.  Id.,  post 
free.  Seed  (show  and  fancy),  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  Pansy 
and  Seed  List  on  application. 

ALEX.  LISTER,  Pansy  Specialist,  Rothesay,  N;B. 


PRICE.  6  D . 


OUR  HARDY  FRUITS 

A  Practical  Guide  to  their  Cultivation. 

For  LANDOWNERS,  TENANT  FARMERS,  COTTAGERS, 
and  ALLOTMENT  HOLDERS. 

By  BRIAN  WYNNE,  E.B.H.S. 

“  Should  have  a  good  effect  in  extending  the  fruit  areas  of  the 
country." — Times. 

“  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  growers.”— Farmer. 

“  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  amateur  fruit  grower  in  the 
country.” — Farm. 

“The  contents  have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  evidently 
out  of  genuine  experience." — Field. 


A  liberal  allowance  on  orders  for  distribution, 
for  which  the  book  is  eminently  suitable. 


EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

GOVERNMENT  AND  GENERAL  PUBLISHERS, 

EAST  HARDING  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Jthe  BEST  MUSHROOM  SPAWN’ 

“1H  C  BSSOIVS  IMHKOVKLV’ 

1.5/-  per  bus.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

‘x  DICKSONS  |eeNdu^taen.sCHESTER. 


“PLANT  FEEDERS.” 

(BOOTY'S  PATENT.) 


A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pushed  into  the  soil  out  of 
sight. 

The  “Plant  Feeders”  produce  surprising  health,  luxuriant 
growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is  imparted  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty  to  the  flowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  be  given  to  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open. 

2s.  2d.  per  100,  in  Tin  Boxes.  Carriage  Paid.  Case 
of  12  Boxes,  £1  Is. 

ARTHUR  BOOTY  &  Co., 

Florists,  HIGH  HARROGATE. 
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MY  NEW 

DAHLIA 

CATALOGUE 

Is  now  being  issued,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
my  Patrons  in  a  few  days  ;  anyone  not  receiving  same 
should  apply  at  once,  when  a  fresh  copy  shall  be  sent. 
It  contains 

My  NOVELTIES  for  1890 

Which  are  quite  equal  to  my  previous  introductions, 
many  of  which  are  among  the  most  popular  of  the  day. 
Each  section  is  fully  represented,  and  every  good 
variety  will  be  found  fully  described.  I  have  a  fine 
collection  of 

CACTUS,  SINGLE,  P0MP0NE,SH0W, 
FANCY,  &  STELLATE  VARIETIES. 

All  are  good  strong  plants  established  in  pots,  and  will 
be  ready  for  planting  the  first  week  in  May.  This 
Catalogue  also  contains  a  fine  collection  of  the 

NEW  LARGE-FLOWERING  GANNAS, 

Having  flowers  almost  as  large  as  Gladiolus,  of  almost 
every  shade  of  colour.  The  Catalogue  also  contains  an 
abridged  list  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  MAR¬ 
GUERITES,  PENTSTEMONS,  SINGLE 
PYRETHRUMS,  and  many  other  popular  groups 
for  present  planting. 

I  have  issued  this  season  the  following  descriptive 
Catalogues:— ILLUSTRATED  HARDY  PERENNIALS, 
CLIMBING  PLANTS,  HARDY  FERNS,  CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS,  CHOICE  FLO/VER  SEEDS,  aDy  of  which 
can  still  be  had  on  application  to 

THOS.  S.  WARE, 


HALE  FARM  NURSERIES , 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


APPLY  TO 


Mr.  R.  SYDENHAM, 

TENBY  STREET, 

birmi  ngham, 

0/  the  Finn  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers. 

HIS  UNIQUE 

SEED  LIST 

Sent  Post  Free  on  application. 


The  Business  being  worked  upon  an 
unique  and  co-operative  principle,  Mr. 
SYDENHAM  can  offer 

BETTER  VALUE  in  QUALITY  &  PRICE 

than  any  firm  in  the  trade. 


MY  ORIGINAL  GUARANTEE 

{Such  as  never  offered  by  the  Trade). 

ALL  BULBS  which  fail  under  fair  and 
proper  treatment,  WILL  BE  REPLACED 
AT  HALF-PRICE.  All  Seeds  from  which 
a  fair  proportion  fail  to  germinate  under 
fair  and  proper  treatment  WILL  BE 
REPLACED  FREE. 


SUTTON’S 

FLORIST’S  FLOWERS. 

THE  BEST  STRAINS  IN  EXISTENCE. 
SUTTON’S  SUPERD  PRIMULA  ...  3/C  per  pkt. 

SUTTON’S  SUPERB  CINERARIA  ...  5/-  &  2/0  „ 
SUTTON’S  PERFECTION  C  ALCEO¬ 
LARIA  ...  .  ...  5/-  &  3/6  ,, 

SUTTON’S  PRIZE  GLOXINIA  ...  5/-  &  2/6  ,, 
SUTTON’S  PRIZE  BEGONIA  ...  5/-  &  2/6  „ 
FREE  BY  POST. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS 

GENUINE  ONLY  FROM  SUTTON  S  SONS, READING. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  April  29th. — Flower  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster  (2  days).  Flower  Show  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester.  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  April  30th.— Sale  of  Lily  Bulbs,  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  &c.,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Friday,  May  2nd.— Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  542. 


r‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


Qpring  Greenery. — The  spring  is  now  put- 
*  ting  on  her  clothing  of  green  in  all  the 
various  shades  of  that  very  delightful  hue. 
The  process  is,  however,  a  very  slow  one.  It 
may  be  termed  indeed  “lingering  sweetness 
long  drawn  out,”  but  it  is  so  prolonged  because 
the  spriug-time  is  after  all  so  ungenial.  What 
should,  under  ordinary  conditions,  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  a  month,  now  takes  twice 
that  period,  for  the  first  of  the  new  leafage 
appears  early  in  April,  and  the  process  is 
hardly  complete  before  the  end  of  May.  Were 
the  weather  more  warm  there  would  be  no 
more  delightful  time  of  the  year  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  than  in  the 
spring.  To  see  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds 
unfolding  their  leafage  ;  to  watch  the  process 
from  day  to  day ;  to  mark  the  diverse  forms, 
hues  and  development  is  indeed  to  the 
observant  a  delightful  study.  It  is  somewhat 
less  a  pleasure  when  the  wind  is  so  cold  that 
contemplation  of  the  process  of  nature  is 
accompanied  with  a  shudder.  Given  a  soft  air, 
pleasant  sunshine,  and  warm  nights,  which  set 
the  nightingale  singing,  -whilst  the  daytime 
is  alive  with  the  harmonies  of  the  feathered 
trib,  ethen  life  in  the  country  in  the  spring 
is  indeed  delightful,  and  those  so  privileged 
may,  as  it  were,  taste  some  of  the  joys  of 
Paradise.  If  we  existed  in  a  state  of  perpe¬ 
tual  greenery,  we  should  lose  one  half  the 
joys  of  existence.  Whatsoever  pain  there 
may  be  found  in  the  autumn  in  the  loss  of 
foliage  on  all  deciduous  trees  is  partly  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  undoubted  beauty  trees 
exhibit  vdien  so  denuded  of  leafage,  whilst  in 
the  spring  when  the  new  dress  is  put  on  the 
beauty  is  enhanced  by  its  delightful  freshness. 
We  shall  never  be  satiated  with  too  much 
of  beauty.  The  winter  will  ever  be  a  season 
of  rest,  as  well  as  of  barrenness  ;  and  it  is 
a  desirable  bane  in  the  year’s  work  in  nature, 
for  which  the  spring  presents  so  delightful 
an  antidote. 


A ur  Fruit  Prospects. — Whilst  our  great 
^  novelist,  who  is  so  powerful  in  fiction  and 
so  practical  in  fruit  culture,  is  writing  a 
jeremiad  over  the  doings  of  naughty  Jack 
Frost  with  the  Plum  and  Pear  bloom  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  and  our  fruit-growing 
associations  are  busy  patting  hardy  fruit  culture 
affectionately  on  the  hack,  there  comes  a 
lament  from  the  growers  generally  that  the 
trees  have  been  playing  the  fool  with  them, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  fine  fruit  season  is  all 
a  dream.  Why,  we  thought  last  autumn, 
after  having  passed  through  a  comparatively 
favourable  season,  that  there  was  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  good  spring  bloom  on  all  kinds  cf 
hardy  fruit  trees.  We  have  come  to  the 
period  of  realisation,  and  the  product  is 
indifferent. 

If  there  is  a  fair  bloom  on  some  Plums, 
there  is  little  on  others,  and  on  Pears  the 
proportion  seems  to  be  relatively  less,  whilst 
as  to  Apples  the  outlook  is  most  unpromising, 
as  the  hulk  of  the  trees  show  leaf  spurs  only, 
where  there  seemed  to  be  a  wealth  of  embryo 
bloom.  So  long  as  we  have  bloom  there  is 
hope  for  fruit,  even  though  the  weather  may 
be  adverse.  With  no  bloom  there  is  no  room 
for  hope,  and  we  are  soon  put  out  of  our 
anxiety.  True,  there  is  some  bloom,  hut, 
then,  with  the  bulk  of  the  spurs  barren,  how 
poor  is  the  prospect  for  the  bloom,  because 
it  may  be  weak  and  infertile.  Yery  sad  will 
it  he  should  it  prove  so,  because  a  poor  fruit 
season  is  a  grave  misfortune. 

Possibly  we  are  taking  too  pessimistic  a 
view,  hut  it  is  a  true  one  of  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  may  have  a  wide  application. 
Why  the  promise,  after  so  comparatively 
excellent  a  wood-making  and  maturing  year 
as  the  last  one,  should  he  so  indifferent  is 
indeed  hard  to  understand.  We  shall  have 
plenty  of  suggestions  offered  later,  no  doubt, 
For  the  present  we  must  wait  patiently  to  see 
what  comes  from  what  little  bloom  we  have. 
Let  us  hope  something  worth  having  may 
result,  if  that  something  be  but  little. 

2k  he  Narcissus  Conference.  —  Our  desire 
to  see  a  large  attendance  on  the  part 
of  the  public  at  the  Narcissus  Conference  was 
not  realised.  There  was  a  fair  gathering  on 
the  first  day,  following  the  Duchess  of  Teck’s 
visit,  but  later  there  was  a  gradual  dwindling, 
until  finally  interest  was  exhausted.  Probably 
the  Narcissites  are  now  satisfied  that  they 
have  but  a  very  small  following,  and  that 
enough  has  been  done  for  the  present  in  the 
way  of  a  conference  and  special  exhibition. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  he  long 
ere  another  such  gathering  takes  place,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  whilst  the  public 
admire  the  Narcissus  as  a  flower,  just  as  it 
admires  all  other  flowers,  as  such,  it  sees  no 
reason  whatever  for  setting  up  a  kind  of  floral 
sect,  or  preaching  a  Narcissus  gospel. 

The  show  of  flowers,  whilst  so  admirably 
displayed  in  the  large  Vinery  at  Chiswick,  was 
yet  the  product  almost  exclusively  of  some 
four  or  five  trade  growers.  But  for  these, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  whatever  to 
see.  Still,  well  as  it  may  be  that  some  traders 
should  strive  to  promote  the  popularity  of  the 
Narcissus,  specially,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
public  does  not  respond.  If  people  can  pur¬ 
chase  the  flowers  cheaply  in  the  market,  or 
have  a  few  bulbs  growing  in  their  gardens, 
they  are  content ;  hut  they  care  no  more  for  all 
the  faddishness  which  has  been  created,  than 
for  the  man  in  the  moon.  If  we  could  pick 
out  a  score  of  the  best  from  the  immense  hulk 
of  novelties,  what  would  be  left  to  compare 
with  them  1  Comparatively  nothing. 

The  practice  of  setting  up  these  big  collec¬ 
tions  of  flowers  in  incongruous  conjunction, 
without  regard  to  section  or  assimilation,  serves 
admirably  to  confuse,  hut  helps  uo  one,  hence 
the  public  look  on  them  with  a  sense  of 
bewilderment,  and  as  if  wearied.  Probably 
the  whirligig  of  time  will  bring  about  some 
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change  of  fancy,  and  Daffodils  will  give  place 
to  some  other  flower.  Some  persons  can  only 
exist  when  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  craze,  so  that 
when  they  are  tired  of  Daffodils,  they  will 
find  other  "floral  worlds  to  admire,  and  perhaps 
to  conquer. 

- - 

Mr.  Stuart  Low,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  is,  we  regret  to  hear,  seriously  ill. 

Mr.  George  Deal,  chairman  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  Committee,  is  also,  we  are  sorry  to  hear, 
on  the  sick  list,  having  had  an  apoplectic  fit  at 
Gloucester  Road  Station  about  ten  days  ago. 

Railway  Charges  for  Vegetables. — Mr.  W.  Baylor 
Hartland,  writing  from  Cork  on  the  19th  inst.,  says  : — 
“  I  have  this  day  sent  in  a  basket  to  London,  via 
North  Wall,  three  heads  of  Broccoli,  for  which  I  paid 
charges  5s.  This  seems  an  enormous  price  to  pay  for  a 
basket  of  vegetables  containing  only  three  heads,  as 
stated.  I  have  often  dined  in  Mark  Lane,  and  the 
quantity  sent  would  be  partaken  of  by  three  ordinary 
diners.”  The  charge  does  appear  to  be  very  high,  but 
we  presume  it  is  the  regular  small  parcels  rate.  It 
does  not  pay  to  send  small  quantities  of  vegetables  long 
distances  by  rail,  even  when  the  receiver  pays  for  the 
carriage  only. 

Presentation  of  Yeiteli  Memorial  Medals. — At  the 
afternoon  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  Tuesday,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  as  president  of  the 
society,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Veitch  Memorial  trustees, 
presented  large  Silver  Medals  to  Mr.  David  Thomson, 
Drumlanrig,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  of  Manchester, 
in  recognition  of  the  distinguished  services  they  have 
rendered  to  British  horticulture.  The  claims  of  both 
gentlemen  to  the  honour  conferred  upon  them  were 
alluded  to  by  the  president,  Mr.  Thomson  having  been 
practising  horticulture  all  his  life  ;  has  been  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at  Drumlanrig,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  where  he  has  been  uniformly 
successful  in  all  branches  of  horticulture,  and  has 
published  valuable  works  on  gardening,  such  as  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Pine  Apple, 
Fruit  Culture  Under  Glass,  and  the  Handy  Book  of 
the  Flower  Garden.  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay’s  name  would 
ever  be  associated  with  the  Manchester  Botanical 
Garden^,  for  which  he  had  made  a  world-wide  re¬ 
putation,  and  with  the  promotion  of  horticultural 
pursuits  in  the  northern  counties,  at  which  he  had 
laboured  for  many  years.  Both  gentlemen  suitably 
acknowledged  the  honour  conferred  upon  them. 

Albinism  in  Plants.— Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  communi¬ 
cated  the  following  note  on  this  subject  to  the 
Scientific  Committee  on  Tuesday  :  -  “Some  nine  years 
ago  when  experimenting  with  flowers  and  plants  placed 
in  a  weak  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  I  noticed  that  the 
plants  and  flowers  were  affected  by  the  solution  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  colour.  The  colour  I  found  disappear  in 
the  following  order  :  blue,  lilac,  red,  and  brown,  whilst 
yellow  was  the  most  persistent.  Greens  behaved 
according  to  whether  blue  or  yellow  predominated  in 
the  composition.  It  has  occurred  to  me  whether  the 
whole  varieties  of  flowers  are  not  found  among  plants 
in  a  similar  order.  We  have  an  example  in  the 
blanching  of  the  old  flowers  of  Franciscea  latifolia. 
Then,  again,  in  the  poor  varieties  of  Vanda  ccerulea,  the 
petals  are  almost  white,  with  very  pale  blue  veining. 
In  Cattleyas,  the  colour  of  the  petals  and  lip  disappears, 
leaving  the  yellow  throat  ;  and  the  pale  pink  tints 
which  so  often  spoil  a  white  Cattleya  from  a  florist’s 
point  of  view,  are  the  remains  of  the  red  tint  in  the 
mauve  colour  ;  therefore,  as  yellow  is  so  persistent  we 
cannot  expect  that  a  white  Cattleya  eitrina  or  Odonto- 
glossum  polyanthum  will  turn  up  among  our  white 
varieties.  The  white  Odontoglossum  crispum  marks 
the  disappearance  of  the  brown  blotches,  leaving  only 
the  yellow  markings,  and  in  the  case  of  the  yellow 
Odontoglossum  triumphans  exhibited,  which  is  a  poor 
form  of  the  ordinary  variety,  the  brown  blotches  are 
either  absent  or  in  process  of  disappearance  into  white. 
The  only  pure  white  form  of  Orchids  are  Ccelogyne 
cristata  alba,  Dendrobium  Kingianum  albidum,  and 
Saccolabium  Heathii.” 

The  Advantages  of  One  Eye. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Manchester  Arts  Club,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of 
Stakehill,  Castleton,  entertained  the  members  by 
relating  a  series  of  anecdotes  and  incidents  illustrative 
of  Lancashire  life  and  character,  in  the  art  of  which 
Mr.  Barlow  is  a  past  master,  as  all  know  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  Some  of  his  best  garden¬ 
ing  stories  have  already  been  published  in  our  columns, 


but  the  following  is  new  : — “Some  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  no  doubt,  know  Prestwich  Park— Drink  water’s 
place.  Drinkwater  was  an  early  riser,  being  out  and 
about  in  the  grounds  sometimes  between  three  and 
four  o’clock,  and  seldom  was  about  later  than  five.  He 
had  a  very  good  gardener,  who  was  blind  in  one  eye. 
No  matter  what  time  Drinkwater  was  up,  he  always 
found  this  man  at  his  post.  He  was  one  of  those 
gardeners  whose  business  was  a  hobby  and  a  pleasure. 
Drinkwater  one  morning,  a  little  before  four,  remarked 
to  his  gardener  that  he  must  have  very  little  sleep, 
seeing  that  he  always  found  him  in  the  garden,  what¬ 
ever  time  it  might  be.  The  man  replied,  ‘Yes,  aw  do 
get  some  sleep.  Yo’  see  I’ve  only  one  eye,  and  only 
need  half  the  sleep  as  yo’  do.’  ” 

Ornitliogalum  nutans.— In  many  of  the  species 
of  Ornithogalum  at  present  in  cultivation  there  is  a 
green  stripe  down  the  back  of  the  segments  of  the 
perianth,  but  in  that  under  notice  the  stripe  covers 
nearly  the  whole  segment,  leaving  the  margin  and  the 
upper  surface  white.  The  flowers  are  of  large  size  for 
the  genus,  and  pendulous  in  a  few-flowered  raceme,  so 
that  the  outer  and  green  surface  only  is  shown.  They, 
however,  present  a  peculiar  and  unwonted  appearance 
from  the  satiny  gloss  that  pervades  them,  and  the 
plant  never  fails  to  interest  lovers  of  hardy  flowers, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  gay  colours.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  Europe,  but  has  been  an  inhabitant  of 
British  gardens  for  many  years,  and  has  even  become 
naturalised  in  some  places.  There  is  a  variety  named 
0.  n.  Boucheanum  which  is  dwarfer,  with  large  and 
ornamental  flowers.  The  type  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick. 


The  Wildsmitli  Memorial. — "We  have  much  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  the  amount  required  to  put  a  child 
on  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  of  Heckfield,  has  now  been 


raised,  and  in  appending  the  final  list  of  subscriptions. 


Amount  previously  acknowledged... 

John  Noble,  Esq.  ...  . 

Horticultural  Club .  ... 

Friends  (per  Mr.  C.  llott)  ... 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  and  Family  ... 
Collected  by  Miss  E.  Butler 
Mrs.  E.  Quartermaine  and  Friends. 
Torquay  Horticultural  Society 

Mr.  J.  Ollerhead  . 

Mr.  E.  Nichols  . 

Mr.  A.  Outram  . 

Miss  F.  Tate 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rose 

Mr.  T.  Jones  . 

Mr.  B.  Cromwell  ... 

Mr.  W.  J.  Novell . 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner . 

Mr.  J.  George  . 

Mr.  C.  Ross  ... 

Captain  Tucker  . 

Mr.  C.  Denning  . 

Mr.  J.  Davidson  . 

Two  Friends  (per  Mr.  G.  Stanton).. 

J.  Omer  Cooper,  Esq.  . 

Mr.  A.  Blazey  . 

Mr.  G.  Seymour  . 

Miss  Tate  . 

Bournemouth  Gardeners’  Association 
Mr.  J.  Moffatt 

Mr.  E.  Butts  . 

T.  Francis  Rivers,  Esq . 

Alfred  Palmer,  Esq. 

Mrs.  R.  Cook  . 

R.  Benyon,  Esq.,  J.P . 

The  Misses  Newen(perMr.  J.  Bowly) 
Messrs.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamsted... 
Messrs.  W.  Thomson  &  Son 
Miss Marson  ... 

Mr.  J.  Crook . 

Mr.  T.  "Weaver  . 

Mr.  J.  Bowerman  ...  . 

Mr.  H.  Swansborough 

Mr.  W.  Chown  . 

Amounts  under  10s.  ... 


£  s.  d. 
91  9  6 
2  2  0 
2  0  0 
14  0 
1  10  0 
1  10  0 
1  11  6 
1  1  0 
110 
110 
1  1  0 
110 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10  6 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
2  2  0 
10  0 
1  0  0 
10  0 
110 
10  0 
10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
5  6  6 


Total 


£133  13  6 


The  Culture  of  Onions. — Permit  me  to  thank  your 
correspondent,  “  B.  L.,”  for  kindly  answering  my 
questions  on  this  subject.  I  fully  understand  his 
meaning  now,  and  shall  do  my  best  to  carry  out  his 
instructions.  I  have  tried  tying  the  necks  with 


matting,  but  still  kept  on  with  the  watering-pot.  I 
feel  convinced  that  over  feeding  has  been  the  cause 
of  my  failures,  combined  with  deep  planting  in  soil 
not  naturally  suited  to  growing  spring  Onions. — A.  B. 

- ->X<— - 

THE  PROPOSED  HORTICUL¬ 

TURAL  HALL. 

The  meeting  of  the  horticultural  trade  called  for 
Tuesday  last,  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  though  but  few  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nursery  and  seed  trade  were  present,  there 
was  a  good  attendance  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
movement.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  Baron  Schroder  stated  the  objects  for  which 
the  meeting  had  been  called,  and  the  advantages  which 
he  considered  would  accrue  to  the  trade  from  the 
possession  of  such  a  building  erected  in  some  central 
position.  In  the  first  place,  they  wanted  the  loan  of 
£40,000  free  from  the  payment  of  interest,  and  for 
which  the  trustees — himself,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and 
Mr.  Hambro — would  give  bonds,  and  a  certain  number 
would  be  paid  off  annually.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
investment,  the  spending  of  the  money,  or  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  sum  lent.  It  was  proposed  That  of  the 
£40,000  raised  (and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  attempt 
to  carry  any  scheme  with  a  less  amount),  the  greater 
part  would  be  invested  in  first-class  securities,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  spent  in  erecting  the  buildings,  for 
which  the  Society  would  pay  rent,  and  the  rent  and 
the  interest  received  from  the  capital  sum  previously 
invested  would  suffice  for  the  payment  of  the  ground 
rent. 

The  sum  to  be  applied  annually  to  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  bonds  it  was  hoped  would  be  obtained  by 
letting  the  basement  and  the  great  hall  for  various 
purposes  when  not  required  by  the  Society  itself  ;  and 
so  soon  as  the  bonds  shall  have  been  paid  off  the  office 
of  the  trustees  will  cease,  and  the  building  will  become 
the  absolute  property  of  the  Society.  The  Society 
would  really  be  the  centre  of  the  horticultural  life  and 
industry  of  the  country,  and  his  idea  was  that  in  the 
proposed  hall  they  should  have  permanent  exhibitions 
of  implements,  seeds,  flowers  and  shrubs  j'roomsfor  all 
sorts  of  meetings  connected  with  the  trade ;  homes  for  the 
two  charitable  institutions  maintained  by  horticultur¬ 
ists  ;  and  that  they  should  also  provide  accommodation 
for  the  numerous  smaller  societies  holding  exhibitions 
in  London.  He  believed  such  a  hall  would  be  a  success 
in  every  way,  but  unless  every  one  interested  in  the 
movement  put  their  hearts  into  the  work  it  could  not  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  William  Bull  moved,  “  That  the  representatives 
of  the  horticultural  trade  present,  having  heard  Baron 
Schroder's  explanation,  approve  of  the  scheme,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  support  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability  ”  ;  and  in  so  doing,  remarked  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  them  as  horticulturists,  that  while  horti¬ 
culture  was  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  country, 
in  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire  they  had  no  decent 
place  in  which  to  show  their  products.  The  resolution 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  supported  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Paul,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  and  Mr.  Bruce 
Findlay,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Henry  Williams  moved,  “  That  the  following 
gentlemen  be  requested  to  act  as  a  committee  (with 
power  to  add  to  their  number)  to  collect  promises  of 
monetary  support  for  the  scheme,  viz.  : — Messrs. 
Dickson,  Chester  ;  Ker,  Liverpool ;  Backhouse,  York  ; 
Smith-Carrington,  Worcester  ;  Williams,  Holloway ; 
Sutton,  Reading  ;  Turner,  Slough  ;  P.  Yeitch,  Exeter  ; 
Low,  Clapton  ;  Watt,  Carlisle  ;  Garraway,  Bristol  ; 
Tai:,  Manchester  ;  Sibray,  Sheffield  ;  Sanders,  St. 
Albans  ;  Bull,  Chelsea  ;  and  Cheal,  Crawley.”  Mr.  Geo. 
Paul  referred  to  the  omission  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch’s 
name  from  the  list,  and  this  having  been  added,  Mr. 
J.  Cheal  seconded  the  motion.  The  meeting  broke  up, 
however,  and  it  was  not  put  for  adoption. 

- *»=£■*. - 

VINE  BORDERS:  EXTERNAL 

AND  INTERNAL. 

A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  planting  Vines  inside, 
and  preparing  a  border  outside  afterwards,  in  which 
the  roots  can  find  nutriment  and  scope  to  develop 
when  tho  inside  borders  have  been  well  filled  with 
feeders,  may  be  found  when  the  Vines  require  help  in 
the  shape  of  renovation  of  the  borders.  The  inside 
border  can  be  replenished  after  the  roots  have  been 
carefully  lifted.  They  are  then  laid  out  and  covered, 
and  when  the  growing  season  begins,  the  roots  will 
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take  to  new  sweet  soil,  and  the  Vines  show  little  effect 
of  the  change  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  the  season  advances 
they  will  show  improvement.  Not,  however,  till  the 
following  season  will  the  real  good  done  to  the  Vines  he 
manifested.  The  outside  borders  which  have  done 
their  work  probably  well  and  kept  the  Vines  from  being 
checked  while  the  inside  roots  were  disturbed,  may  be 
renewed  if  desirable,  but  it  is  better  to  let  the  inside 
ones  be  established  a  season  or  two  before  further  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  roots  is  sustained.  I  have  had  much 
to  do  in  this  way  for  more  than  thirty  years  past,  and 
have  often  done  the  work  when  the  crop  has  just  been 
removed,  which  allowed  the  roots  to  re-establish  them¬ 
selves  before  their  action  was  again  in  request  to  support 
the  Vines.  Of  late  years  we  have  treated  several  vineries 
as  above,  and  the  operation  has  been  attended  with 
complete  success. — C.  E.  S. 

- - 

PRIMULA  OORTUSOIDES 

SIEBOLDI. 

When  this  beautiful  Japanese  variety  of  the  Siberian 
P.  cortusoides  was  first  introduced  it  was  at  once 
hailed  as  a  useful  and  highly  ornamental  subject  for 
garden  decoration.  Latterly,  however,  and  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  new  and  improved  garden  forms, 
more  attention  has  been  given  to  their  cultivation  in 
pots  under  glass.  Even  under  these  conditions  they 
have  their  uses,  and  prove  exceedingly  ornamental  for 
the  decoration  of  greenhouses.  The  aid  of  glass  may 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  more  delicate 


Primula  cortusoides  Sieboldi. 


varieties,  but  the  typical  P.  c.  Sieboldi  with  its  deep 
rose  and  white-eyed  flowers,  succeeds  perfectly  in  the 
open  air  some  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  the  Tweed. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  some  of  the  more  robust  of 
the  improved  kinds  should  not  succeed  equally  well  in 
the  open  air  without  protection  seeing  that  the  leaves 
are  thoroughly  deciduous.  We  have  now  blue  Primulas 
amongst  the  varieties  of  P.  sinensis,  P.  vulgaris,  and 
P.  cortusoides  Sieboldi.  The  latter  species  is  better 
known  in  gardens  under  the  names  of  Piimula  cortu¬ 
soides  amcena  or  P.  amcena. 

- - 

LEEKS  AND  ONIONS. 

It  is  certain  that  the  fine  Leeks  and  Onions  so  often 
seen  on  exhibition  tables  only  represent  a  small  portion 
of  the  general  stock,  and  one  need  not  adduce  that  it 
would  be  profitless  work  to  attempt  the  growing  of  the 
whole  supply,  not  only  from  the  vast  amount  of  labour 
connected  with  the  raising  of  them,  but  from  the  worth¬ 
lessness — of  Onions,  at  least  —of  keeping  up  a  supply 
till  good  ones  come  in  again.  I  have  never  found  it  a 
great  task  to  keep  Onions  in  good  useful  condition 
till  as  late  as  the  end  of  May.  Last  season  we  had  them 
sound  till  June,  and  our  stocks  of  both  Leeks  and 
Onions  are  yet  in  capital  condition. 

Leeks  are  lifted  and  replanted  closely  under  the  shade 
of  fruit  bushes,  while  the  Onions  hang  in  bunches  along 
the  roof  of  an  old  building,  where  wind  has  had  access 
on  all  sides  since  the  crop  was  harvested.  For  keeping 
Onions  late,  we  prefer  to  have  them  of  a  medium  size, 
from  9  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  circumference,  rather  than  of 
larger  dimensions,  and  the  best  we  have  for  all  purposes 
are  Banbury  and  Veitch’s  Main  Crop.  Many  spoil 
their  crops  by  unduly  crowding  them,  and  applying 
stimulants  when  the  bulbs  should  be  well  ripened. 
We  get  plenty  of  large  Onions  from  the  autumn 
sowing,  which  last  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  few  seasons  ago  I  tried  a  few  Leeks  of  all  the  kinds 
I  could  purchase,  and  having  the  seeds  from  a  reliable 
firm,  they  were  distinct,  and,  I  believe,  true  to  name  ; 


but  the  two  which  I  chose  for  a  supply  all  the  season 
through  were  The  Lyon  and  a  good  type  of  the  old 
Musselburgh.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  prepared  by 
deep  trenching  and  heavy  manuring,  deep  drills  being 
drawn  for  the  plants,  which  are  earthed  up  by  drawing 
a  drill  between  each  row  when  the  plants  are  strong 
enough  to  admit  of  it.  Liquid  manure  is  often  useful, 
but  I  would  prefer  doing  without  it  when  the  roots  are 
well  down  in  the  soil. — Stirling. 

- •>*<- - 

DAFFODIL  CONFERENCE  AT 

CHISWICK. 

On  Thursday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  third  day  of  the 
exhibition  and  the  second  of  the  conference,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  who  said  that 
any  remarks  he  might  make  would  be  from  a  botanical 
point  of  view.  The  botanical  history  of  the  Daffodil 
had  been  made  out  many  years  ago,  and  his  ideas  on 
the  subject  were  embodied  in  a  paper  he  wrote  in 
1872.  Since  then  the  various  forms  and  species  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  hybridist,  and  now  there  was 
every  intermediate  form  between  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  and  N.  Poeticus.  Of  the  former  there  were 
now  something  between  200  and  300  named  varieties 
in  gardens,  so  that  the  Daffodils  might  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  entirely  out  of  the  botanist’s  hand.  He  made 
some  further  remarks  on  the  freedom  with  which  the 
different  forms  could  be  made  to  hybridise  with  one 
another  artificially. 

The  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod,  M.A.,  then  spoke  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  on  “  The  Natural  History  and 
Cultivation  of  the  Trumpet  Daffodil  and  its  hybrids.” 
Concerning  the  Hoop-petticoat  Daffodils,  he  said  that 
Narcissus  Bulbocodium  citrinus  was  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  which  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  his  garden.  The 
various  forms  of  Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus  had  been 
divided  by  some  into  as  many  as  thirty  species  ;  but  he 
considered  it  best  not  to  divide,  and  preferred  to 
consider  all  as  forms  of  one  type.  He  mentioned  a 
number  of  forms  which  had  been  found  naturalised  in 
Ireland  ;  but  their  history  was  altogether  unknown. 
He  considered  it  most  likely  that  they  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages,  and  further 
cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes  by  the  herbalists,  who 
were  the  botanists  of  those  days.  As  a  species,  he  said, 
the  Trumpet  Daffodil  was  confined  to  western  Europe  ; 
but  although  Transylvania  was  one  of  its  reputed 
localities,  he  failed  to  find  it  there. 

It  was  difficult  to  classify  the  different  forms,  because 
they  were  of  all  shapes,  colours  and  sizes,  nor  could  it 
be  done  by  their  geographical  distribution.  He 
classified  them  under  five  divisions— namely  Discolor, 
Concolor,  Pallidus,  Albus,  and  Muticus.  The  first 
section  included  all  those  forms  in  which  the  two 
colours  were  obvious,  as  typified  by  the  common  wild 
Daffodil.  Under  Concolor  he  ranged  all  the  golden 
yellow  varieties,  and  Pallidus  might  be  typified  by 
N.  pallidus  prsecox,  which  was  found  in  the  south-west 
of  France,  extending  into  the  north  of  Spain.  Albus 
included  all  the  forms  of  the  N.  mosehatus  types. 
Forms  had  been  cultivated  in  Ireland  for  the  last  300 
years,  but  their  original  habitats  were  now  unknown. 
Muticus  he  made  to  include  N.  bicolor  of  Haworth, 
not  now  known  in  a  wild  state,  also  N.  b.  Horsfieldi, 
Empress,  and  N.  muticus,  of  which  N.  rugilobus  was 
a  form.  He  considered  it  probable  that  N.  muticus 
might  be  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Daffodil.  In 
its  native  home  the  Daffodil  varied  within  very  narrow 
limits,  but  when  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  and  N.  muticus 
came  together  variations  were  then  found.  He  thought 
that  a  white  form  might  arise  as  a  variety,  but  when 
travelling  in  their  native  habitats  he  failed  to  find  any 
amongst  the  fields  of  yellow  ones.  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus 
and  N.  mosehatus  planted  together  had  possibly 
produced  white  sorts. 

In  speaking  of  natural  hybrids,  he  exhibited  a  sort 
that  was  perfectly  barren,  and  found  in  solitary  clumps 
in  company  with  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  and  N.  jonquilla, 
which  he  considered  the  parents.  N.  Johnstoni  he 
considered  a  hybrid  between  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  and 
N,  triandrus.  Another  form,  named  Mutico-juncifolius, 
was  intermediate  between  the  types  indicated  by  the 
name.  The  wild  Daffodil  and  the  Poet’s  Narcissus  also 
formed  crosses  when  they  came  together.  He  then 
gave  a  few  cultural  details. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  discussing  the  new  classification  laid 
down  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod,  said  that  botanists 
were  obliged  to  follow  the  originally  given  names,  for 
however  complicated  the  matter  might  be  at  the  present 
day,  they  could  not  make  a  clean  sweep  of  old  names 
in  order  to  substitute  new  ones,  however  convenient 
and  more  satisfactory  they  might  prove.  They  had 


always  strictly  followed  the  binominal  method  of 
Linnaeus  as  the  most  satisfactory.  Mr.  James  Walker 
followed  with  a  paper  on 

Daffodils  for  tiie  London  Markets. 

Mr.  Walker  said  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  exact 
number  of  Daffodils  cultivated  for  the  market, 
but  he  reckoned  about  200  named  varieties.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  that  Daffodil  growing  was  not  so 
remunerative  as  formerly,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been 
a  fall  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  prices  offered  for  them 
between  the  year  1884  and  1890.  The  highest  price 
he  had  received  for  Daffodils  was  12s.  per  dozen  bunches 
of  twelve  flowers  each,  and  the  smallest  price  for  the 
same  quantity  was  9 d.  ;  but  he  considered  it  was  better 
to  take  that  as  a  minimum  rather  than  nothing. 

He  then  went  on  to  treat  of  the  varieties  best  suited 
for  market  purposes,  and  said  that  the  order  of  merit 
and  commercial  value  stood  pretty  nearly  as  arranged  in 
the  schedule  of  the  Daffodil  Exhibition  and  Conference, 
commencing  with  the  Hoop  Petticoat  Daffodils. 
Amongst  yellow  Daffodils,  Emperor  held  the  leading 
place  for  size,  colour  and  constitution.  To  this  he 
would  add  Countess  of  Annesley,  Maximus,  Tenby, 
Spurius,  and  others.  Amongst  the  Bicolor  Daffodils, 
Empress  was  the  best,  and  J.  B.  M.  Camm  was  also 
good.  The  white  varieties  of  the  N.  mosehatus  type 
were  a  drug  in  the  market,  because  they  did  not  stand 
well  after  being  cut.  The  best  of  them  were  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Burbidge  and  Cernuus  pulcher.  There  were  many 
garden  forms  of  N.  ineomparabilis,  but  they  required  a 
great  deal  of  sifting.  The  best  was  Sir  Watkin,  and 
Lady  Watkin  was  smaller,  but  had  a  deeper  yellow  cup. 
Gloria  Mundi  and  Princess  Mary  were  also  good.  Only 
a  few  of  the  N.  Barri  type  were  worth  growing,  including 
N.  Barri  conspicuus.  Duchess  of  Westminster  and 
Gem  were  two  of  the  best  of  the  N.  Leedsi  strain.  Of 
the  dwarf  Magnicoronate  hybrids,  N.  Nelsoni  was  the 
only  one  of  market  value.  A  few  of  the  N.  Bur'oidgei 
type  were  worth  growing,  including  Falstaff,  Mary, 
F.  M.  Absolon,  and  John  Bain.  N.  poeticus,  and 
especially  N.  p.  ornatus,  were  indispensable,  and  N. 
odorus  was  also  good.  All  the  double  Daffodils  were 
admissible  and  good,  because  they  had  long  stems, 
decided  colours,  and  carried  well. 

All  Daffodils  could  not  be  grown  with  equal  success 
on  the  same  piece  of  ground.  Well-proved  garden  varie¬ 
ties  he  gave  a  liberal  supply  of  stable  mauure,  while 
those  which  were  not  yet  known  to  be  garden  varieties 
he  kept  by  themselves  for  trial.  Daffodils,  he  said, 
could  always  be  grown  cheaper  on  a  large  than  on  a  small 
scale.  With  regard  to  the  cutting  of  flowers,  N. 
poeticus  and  its  varieties  might  be  cut  while  yet  in  bud 
and  placed  in  water  to  open.  By  so  doing  they  could 
always  be  had  clean,  whatever  the  weather  might  be  out 
of  doors.  None  of  the  Trumpet  Daffodils  should  be 
cut  till  the  perianth  had  burst  quite  clear  of  the  spathe. 
The  question  had  often  been  raised  whether  Narcissus 
could  be  grown  in  this  country  as  well  as  abroad. 
After  six  years’  experience  he  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  provided  the  bulbs  were  lifted  and  replanted 
at  the  proper  time.  Early  varieties  required  planting 
before  the  late  ones.  His  practice  was  to  start  in 
August  and  have  all  the  planting  finished  in  September. 

Some  discussion  followed.  Mr.  C.  R.  Scrase-Dickins 
and  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod  spoke  about  N.  poeticus  flora 
pleno  going  blind.  The  latter  thought  that  it  was  due 
to  the  state  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  spathe  itself  might 
he  assisted  in  opening.  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  comparing  the 
merits  of  Bicolor  Horsfieldi  and  Empress,  said  that  the 
latter  was  the  better  of  the  two,  because  the  former  had 
a  weak  perianth  and  bad  habit.  Nobody  had,  he  said, 
yet  determined  what  was  the  cause  of  the  double  N. 
poeticus  going  blind.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  and  Mr.  J. 
Fraser  also  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Mr.  Walker, 
in  reply  to  several  points  which  had  been  raised,  said 
that  weakness  was  the  cause  of  the  double  N.  poeticus 
going  blind,  and  advocated  the  giving  of  plenty  of 
manure.  With  regard  to  the  time  of  planting  he  said 
the  bulbs  should  be  examined  in  October,  or  even 
before,  and  if  they  showed  any  signs  of  pushing  out  roots, 
then  was  the  time  to  plant.  Empress  had  done  better 
with  him  than  Bicolor  Horsefieldi.  The  Tenby  Daffodil 
did  better  in  Wales,  where  the  soil  was  free  from  manure, 
than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Mr.  F.  W.  Bur¬ 
bidge  said  that  the  points  to  he  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Tenby  Daffodil  was  whether  the  soil  was  well  or 
badly  drained,  independently  of  the  manure  question. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  proposed’a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
readers  of  papers,  and  said  that  the  papers  would  appear 
in  the  society’s  journal.  He  had  cultivated  Daffodils 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  a  more  representative 
lot  he  had  never  seen  than  that  exhibited. 
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Revision  and  Classification  of  Picotee  Classes. 

Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Mr. 

E.  S.  Dodwell. 

I.— Mr.  Horner  to  Mr.  Dodwell. 

Many  thanks  for  your  leaflet  of  March  3rd  on  the 
Revision  and  Re-division  of  the  Picotee  Classes  in  Single 
Blooms.  At  present  there  is,  to  the  medium  edge,  no 
locus  standi,  except  among  the  heavies,  where  it  is 
practically  a  weaker  vessel — -a  light  heavy,  so  to  say — 
and  therefore  of  short  weight.  As  things  are,  we 
cannot  give  this  style  of  Picotee  its  fair  expression,  and 
so  I  think  the  main  divisions  in  single  blooms  might 
well  and  happily  be  heavy,  medium,  and  light ;  but  I 
would  certainly,  by  no  means  whatever,  run  all  the 
edge  colours  together.  It  would,  I  think,  be  too  much 
centralisation  ;  and  single  blooms,  classed  only  by 
depth  of  edge,  would  be  unwieldy,  perplexing  masses, 
incapable  of  sufficient  gradation  and  recognition  in 
awards,  except  by  some  such  inordinate  length  of  class 
prizes  that  all  attempts  at  comprehending  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  prizes  at  planetary  distances  from  the  first 
would  be  vain.  The  colours  of  the  edges  are  great 
natural  divisions,  forming  very  easy  bases  of  distinction 
on  the  whole.  Some  tints,  indeed,  so  verge  and  merge 
that  two  descriptive  names  are  better  than  one — e.g., 
“rose  or  salmon  edge” — but  this,  I  think,  would  be 
less  confusing  than  mixing  up  one  type  of  marginal 
breadth  in  a  “compote”  of  all  the  colours  that  edges 
come. 

I  think  that  your  resting  “division  upon  the 
breadth  of  the  marginal  colour  ”  would  rather  give 
scope  for,  than  put  restriction  upon,  “the  preference 
of  individuals  for  particular  shades  of  colour.”  In  a 
mixture  of  all  the  colours  in  a  class  constituted  alone 
by  depth  of  edge,  there  would  simply  be  the  fullest 
opportunity  for  a  judge  to  side  with  his  favourite  edge 
colour ;  whereas,  with  each  type  of  colour  separate  in 
its  own  type  of  depth  in  edge,  there  is  none  but  the 
safe  choice  of  “  Hobson  ”  possible,  so  far  as  colour  goes. 
If  we  get  a  new  colour — say,  blue  (!) — let  us  have 
heavy,  medium,  and  light-edged  blues,  if  they  arise. 
I  do  not  take  you  for  one  to  be  frightened  by  the 
“  ’arf-a-brick  ”  charges  of  exclusivism  heaved  at  us  as 
florists.  Never  mind  what  the  outer  critics  say. 
What  they  call  exclusive  we  term  distinctive.  I  think 
decided  edge  colours  in  Picotees  are  more  satisfying 
than  nameless  blends,  just  as  in  the  Auricula  we  dis¬ 
favour  the  “undecided  edge,”  and  in  the  Tulip  the 
“rosy  byblcemen,”  as  being  variably  between  two 
classes,  and  weak  flowers  in  either.  The  Ranunculus, 
I  know,  is  hardly  ever  wrong  in  colours  ;  but  she  has 
peculiar  class  colours  in  her  “roans”  and  “olives,” 
capable  of  wide  classification.  (I  don’t  know  how 
“  roan-edged”  Picotee  would  sound  or  look  !)  Far  am 
I  behind  you  in  familiarity  with  varieties  of  the 
Picotee — past  and  present,  new  and  old.  But  I  fancy 
there  are  not  many  that  could  not  be  classed  UDder  the 
existing  types  of  colour  ;  and  that,  if  these  were  given 
a  triple  expression  by  depth  of  edge,  as  heavy,  medium, 
and  light-edged  flowers,  in  purple,  red,  and  rose  edges, 
we  could  adequately  classify  the  Picotee  as  we  have  it. 

As  for  myself,  I  grow  only  more  and  more  “hard 
and  fast  ”  in  many  florist  ways.  I  would,  and  do  seek 
new  developments,  and  none  would  more  warmly  appre¬ 
ciate  some  new  type  of  beauty,  “on  well  understood 
intrinsic  merits.”  Only  I  cannot  away  with  un-florist 
forms  of  florist  flowers,  as  ranking  with  and  among  florist 
flowers.  That  is  the  point.  They  are  right  and  pretty 
among  themselves  ;  and  in  “  a  flower  show,”  as  generally 
understood,  they  would  be  a  legitimate  feature.  But 
in  special  shows  of  a  special  society,  for  the  development 
of  a  flower  in  special  lines  of  its  beauty,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  idling  with  our  time  and  space  to  introduce 
flowers  that  are  beside  the  mark,  or  simply  represent 
the  shortcomings  in  our  efforts.  In  this  light  they 
irritate  my  eyes  as  would  an  ill-spelt  word,  or  a  piece  of 
execrable  grammar  !  I  fear  and  feel  I  don’t  quite  ‘  ‘pan” 
with  you  and  Brother  Barlow  on  this  point.  'Well, 
never  mind  me  !  I  will  go  and  be  “  hard  and  fast.”  It 
may  be  sterner  work,  but  the  opposite  would  be  more 
melancholy  to  me,  even  from  the  impression  I  have 
never  forgotten  of  seeing  an  old  florist  so  enamoured  and 
lost  amid  the  bewilderment  of  keeping  nearly  everything 
he  raised,  for  the  sake  of  some  point  of  beauty,  that  he 
did  not  know  at  last  when  he  had  a  bad  one,  and  saw 
nothing  better  in  the  best  flowers  at  the  National  Show 
than  he  had  in  many  a  hundred  truly  weak  sorts.  But 
here  is  a  long  yarn— let  me  wind  it  up! 

March  6th,  1890.  F.  D.  Horner. 


II. — Mr.  Dodwell  to  Mr.  Horner. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  by  your  most  interesting  letter  of 
the  6th,  especially  for  the  permission  you  gave  me  of 
using  it  in  the  interests  of  our  common  brotherhood  ; 
and  as  1  think  none  of  your  words  should  be  lost,  I 
propose  to  ask  the  editors  to  give  them  to  the  public, 
with  the  few  remarks  I  hope  may  follow.  I  am  gratified 
to  note  your  acceptance  of  the  proposed  recasting  of  the 
Picotee  section  by  marginal  breadth,  and  I  humbly 
trust  I  may  truthfully  aver  I  hold  with  you  in  its 
entirety  the  same  floricultural  faith.  "We  stand  one 
and  indivisible  on  the  same  immutable  law,  so  ably 
expounded  by  Mr.  Jeans,  and,  happily,  no  longer  a 
virtually-buried  book.  You  do  me  only  justice  in 
assuming  I  have  no  fear  of  the  clap-trap  of  our  critics. 
I  would  bend  neither  to  the  raging  “of  the  heathen,” 
nor  to  the  sometime  vain  imaginings  of  our  own 
“people.”  We  differ,  I  proudly  believe,  upon  no  car¬ 
dinal  point.  If  we  seem  to  diverge  it  is  not  upon 
principle,  but  upon  questions  of  expedient  practice, 
and  even  upon  these  questions  I  believe  wherever  we 
could  bring  them  to  practical  test  we  should  be  found  in 
substantial  agreement. 

Fifty  years  ago,  before  the  growers  of  the  north  and 
of  the  south  had  a  practical  knowledge  of  each  other, 
there  was  endless  controversy  upon  the  asserted  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  flowers  and  the  estimates  of  florists  in  the 
respective  districts.  Well,  the  trial  exhibitions  of  1850 
dissipated  the  illusion.  Come,  then,  to  our  next 
meeting  of  August  5th,  and  I  think  the  difficulties  you 
anticipate  in  a  “compote”  of  colours  would  be  found 
to  be  of  small  relative  account — less  by  far,  at  least, 
than  those  existing  in  the  present  system,  and  which 
threaten  indefinite  extension.  What  justification  can 
be  found  for  laws  which  shut  out  from  class  showing  a 
bizarre-edged  Picotee  ?  Form  a  class,  possibly  you  may 
say  ;  but  this  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  remedy  the 
evil.  It  extends  a  system  already  practically  un¬ 
manageable  for  the  effective  presentation  of  an  exhibition 
to  the  outside  public  ;  of  only  initial  value  to  the  florist 
himself,  and  very  unequal  in  its  incidence  of  compe¬ 
tition.  Let  me  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  the  single 
bloom.  All  floral  knowledge  and  floral  enjoyment  must 
begin  with  it,  and  my  estimate  of  its  importance  may 
be  inferred  when  I  say  that  at  the  earliest  time  I  could 
make  occasion — the  exhibitions  of  the  Midland  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Derby  in  the  forties — 1  gave  a  prize 
for  the  best  Carnation,  and  similarly  for  the  best 
Picotee,  selected  from  the  whole  exhibition,  and  it  was 
at  my  instance  the  prizes  for  the  premier  Carnation  and 
the  premier  Picotee  became  part  of  the  schedule  of  the 
National. 

But  in  the  multiplication  of  the  classes  I  have  noted 
great  evil.  Of  the  seeming  difference  in  our  views  of 
the  self  and  fancy  classes  I  need  scarcely  speak.  Of 
course,  we  recognise  the  fact  that  both  self  and  fancy 
occupy  relatively  a  lower  place  than  the  bizarre,  and 
flake,  and  Picotee.  But  I  feel  sure  we  shall  equally 
agree  that  the  life  of  the  Carnation  cannot  be  fully 
illustrated  without  their  recognition.  And  though, 
for  all  the  higher  enjoyment  of  the  florist,  the  self  and 
the  fancy  stand  on  the  lower  level,  yet,  for  some 
purposes,  mainly  those  of  import  to  the  outside  public, 
they  have  a  very  definite  and  important  use.  And 
this  brings  me  to  consider  the  question,  What  should 
be  our  attitude  to  the  general  public  ?  Of  course,  we 
give  no  regard  to  the  caprices  or  excesses  of  mere 
fashion.  They  come  and  go,  and  are  not.  But  I  think 
with  our  good  friend  Hibberd,  as  expressed  at  our 
luncheon  table,  “Florists  have  an  important  duty  to 
see  that  the  public  have  the  best  in  their  several 
classes,”  therefore  we  lose  no  dignity  if,  for  the  nonce, 
we  step  down  from  our  higher  level  to  consider  these 
lesser  things,  and  as  we  are  firm  believers  in  the 
importance  of  comparison,  these  lesser  things  fitly 
occupj''  a  place  upon  our  exhibition  tables.  I  have  no 
thought  of  restricting  the  “legitimate”  preferences  of 
taste.  Let  the  judge,  if  he  thinks  well,  prefer  his 
purple,  his  pink,  his  rose,  or  his  red  ;  well-defined  and 
well  understood  intrinsic  merits  being  equal,  his  choice 
may  well  come  in.  But  I  do  not  anticipate  practical 
difficulty  in  this.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  determining 
the  premier  flower  from  the  whole  exhibition,  whether 
red,  or  rose,  or  purple,  and  I  should  be  surprised  to  find 
any  difficulty  in  deciding  the  merit  respectively  of  a 
broad-edged  purple,  or  rose,  or  red. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  extension  of  the  classes  is,  in 
the  case  of  the  “Union”  at  least,  impossible.  We 
haven’t  space.  But  if  we  had,  I  should  be  as  stiffly 
opposed  to  such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  We  now 
have  eight  divisions  of  hues  or  tints  of  colours.  Last 
year  we  had  six  only.  But  it  is  said  in  the  rose,  or 


salmon,  or  scarlet  edge,  Mrs.  Sharp  is  distinct  from 
Mrs.  Payne,  from  Edith  d’Ombrain  or  Royal  Visit,  so 
a  separate  class  is  set  up.  The  distinctiveness  is  un¬ 
questionable,  but  if  distinctiveness  of  hue  is  to  govern, 
what  reason  can  prevent  the  separating  into  classes  of 
the  imperial  purple  of  Amy  Robsart,  and  the  soft  lilac- 
purple  of  Mrs.  Chancellor  ?  And  so  for  the  marone-reds 
and  the  cherry-reds  ?  Where  would  it  end  ?  And  if 
three  sub-divisions  be  sufficient  respectively  for  bizarres 
and  flakes,  why  should  not  a  similar  number  suffice  for 
the  Picotee  ?  This  is  no  new  subject  to  me.  It  has 
filled  many  an  hour  of  thought  in  many  a  year  of  my 
life,  and  I  embodied,  generally  speaking,  its  outcome  in 
the  note  attached  to  the  yellow  ground  special  prizes — 
“  The  judges  are  instructed  to  award  these  prizes  to  the 
best  and  most  effective  flowers.”  That  instruction  was 
the  best  I  knew  how  to  give.  What  could  call  more 
alike  upon  exhibitors  and  judges  to  make  a  wise  and 
intelligent  selection  ?  And  I  desire,  above  all  things,  at 
all  times  to  stimulate  and  be  stimulated  to  the  exercise 
of  intelligence.  I  know  no  better  way  whereby  I  can 
adequately  express  my  sense  of  the  great  favour  and 
sympathy  which  has  been  given  me  in  these  my  later 
days.  Hoping,  dear  Mr.  Horner,  that  you  will  be 
with  us  at  our  next  meeting,  and  that  there  may  be  no 
gap  in  our  circle  of  friends,  with  every  kindly  wish,  I 
am,  faithfully  yours, 

E.  S.  Dodwell. 

P.S.— There  is  yet  one  other  point — the  question  of 
£  s.  d.  Extension  of  classes  means,  of  course,  exten¬ 
sion  of  prizes.  Who  shall  provide  the  means  1  This  is 
a  subject  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and,  above 
all,  we  should  be  careful  that  the  strong  should  not  be 
given  an  advantage  over  the  weak.  I  do  not  think 
yon  have  given  full  weight  to  this  point,  nor  to  the 
point  that  florists  are  bound  to  present  their  exhibitions 
effectively  to  the  public.  Again  and  again  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  been  overwhelmed  with  the  number 
of  single  blooms,  and  the  litter  and  confusion  incident 
to  their  production.  To  put  exhibitors  upon  an  equality, 
it  should  be  one  man  one  flower,  in  each  class.  As 
regards  means,  I  think  we  have  gone  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  necessity,  and  if,  instead  of  very  narrow,  I 
had  unlimited  means,  I  should  not  willingly  offer 
more.  Proposing  to  send  our  correspondence  to  the 
gardening  papers,  I  return  herewith  your  own  note, 'so 
that  if  you  desire  to  add  thereto  you  may  have  the 
means.  When  read,  will  you  kindly  return  to  me  with 
my  letter  also,  for  I  am  really  unable  to  copy  it. 

E.  S.  D. 

The  Pink. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  the  Pink  Society,  and  of  a 
show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  during  the  summer  ? 
Others  are  asking  the  question,  and  if  Mr.  Ranger 
Johnson  can  give  us  any  information,  I  and  others  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  it.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
James  Thurstan,  of  Cardiff,  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  was 
led  to  infer  that  he  thinks' the  attempt  to  form  a  prize 
fund  and  a  show  has  proved  a  failure.  [Oh,  no. — Ed.] 
He  will  have  received  a  schedule  of  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  find  that  prizes  are  offered. 
Let  ns  hope  there  will  be  some  competition,  so  that 
the  Pink  may  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public 
once  more. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Thurstan  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  I 
am  growing  a  collection  of  Pinks  in  pots.  The  plants 
were  a  little  long  when  received,  but  they  were  potted 
up  into  small  pots,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  trans¬ 
ferred  to  5-in.  pots.  They  are  now  growing  finely, 
but  whether  they  will  be  bloomed  in  a  manner  that 
will  justify  me  in  placing  the  plants  on  the  exhibition 
table  remains  to  be  seen.  I  am  giving  them  every 
attention,  but  I  am  told  that  Pinks  in  pots  are  rarely 
satisfactory  ;  one  thing  is  quite  certain,  that,  in  my 
locality  and  soil,  Pinks  must  be  wintered  in  pots,  for 
if  planted  out  in  the  open  they  will  surely  come  to 
grief  during  the  winter.  Happy  are  they  who  have  the 
convenience  for  growing  them  in  a  bed  in  the  open. 

Pinks  in  beds  are  also  becoming  active  ;  a  few  seed¬ 
lings  have  survived  the  winter  in  the  open  in  my 
garden,  but  they  had  a  trying  time  of  it.  In  well- 
prepared  beds  a  movement  has  commenced,  and  the 
grower  should  now  see  to  stirring  the  surface  soil,  and 
adding  some  top-dressing  ;  the  best  is  some  thoroughly 
decomposed  manure  from  a  spent  Cucumber  or  Mush¬ 
room  bed,  something  that  will  crumble  to  pieces  in  the 
hands,  and  be  laid  on  the  surface  like  rough  mould. 
There  is  one  feature  about  Pinks — as  soon  as  they  do 
begin  to  grow  they  make  rapid  headway,  and  therefore 
need  all  the  attention  they  can  have.  Snails,  slugs,  and 
caterpillars  must  be  ruthlessly  exterminated. — R.  D. 
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CINNAMON. 

It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Chamberlaud,  the  chief  assistant 
to  M.  Pasteur,  is  said  to  have  discovered  that  cinnamon 
kills  typhoid  microbes.  If  this  be  the  case,  then,  as  a 
weekly  newspaper  remarks,  our  mediaeval  housewives 
were  possibly  guided  by  some  unerring  instinct  to  its 
use  in  the  spiced  wines  and  possets  with  which,  “Ere 
coffee  and  tea  and  such  slop  shops  were  known,  they 
comforted  the  hearts  of  their  lords  and  masters,  and 
occasionally  warmed  up  the  cockles  of  their  own  little 
hearts  on  the  sly.” 

Mynheer  van  Dunk  and  his  “missus”  were  even 
more  partial  to  the  fragrant  bark  than  our  own  ancestors, 
and  chanced  all  sorts  of  perils  to  fetch  home  from  the 
Spice  Islands  enough  to  fill  the  household  caskets  of 
their  good  Fraus.  The  muddy,  sluggish  waters  of 
the  Netherlands  doubtless  swarmed  with  the  mediaeval 
progenitors  of  the  microbe 
in  question,  but  whether 
they  really  curled  up  into 
harmlessness  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  precious  spice 
is  perhaps  doubtful,  in 
spite  of  Dr.  Chamberlaud. 

These  scientific  gentlemen 
discover  things  so  quickly 
now-a-days,  that  much  of 
their  work,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  consists  of  the 
discovery  that  they  were  re¬ 
producing  an  old  instinct, 
or  else  finding  themselves 
in  error. 

The  trees  furnishing  cin¬ 
namon  and  cassia  barks  are 
said  to  be  true  Laurels  ;  they 
belong  to  the  genus  Cinna- 
momum,  and  there  are  few 
of  the  family  which  do  not 
contribute  to  the  luxuries 
or  necessities  of  the  human 
species.  C.  zeylandicum  is 
the  first  in  importance,  for 
it  is  that  which  furnishes 
the  cinnamon  hark.  It  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
tree  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  The 
whole  plant  appears  to  have 
the  same  aromatic  properties 
as  are  found  in  the  bark  of 
commerce.  The  roots  are 
the  colour  of  saffron,  and 
yield  a  great  deal  of  cam¬ 
phor,  by  distillation  with 
sea-water.  The  flowers  have 
the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
bark,  and  they  furnish  both 
an  essential  and  concrete 
oil,  which  is  used  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  obtained 
against  dysentery,  fractures, 

&c.,  and  as  a  cosmetic. 

The  fruit  has  a  smell  some¬ 
thing  like  turpentine,  and  a 
taste  like  Juniper  berries. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
plum,  and  of  a  black  colour. 

The  wood  has  the  same 
smell  as  the  fruit,  and  is  used  for  making  trunks,  boxes, 
and  articles  of  furniture.  From  the  leaves  an  oil  is 
obtained,  which  resembles  clove  oil,  and  is  often  sold 
for  it. 

The  cinnamon  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  stripping 
the  bark  from  the  branches  when  they  are  never  less 
than  J  in.,  or  more  than  2  ins.  or  3  ins.  in  diameter. 
The  bark  is  removed  by  making  longitudinal  incisions, 
and  it  is  then  taken  off  in  strips.  The  strips  are  placed 
one  above  another,  in  parcels  8  ins.  or  10  ins.  thick,  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  a 
fermentation  takes  place,  which  facilitates  the  removal 
of  the  outer  pellicle  and  the  green  part  of  the  bark. 
The  inner  bark  is  thus  left  free,  which  is  rolled  up  like 
quills,  placed  one  within  the  other,  and  dried  on  clay, 
first  in  the  shade,  and  then  in  the  sun.  The  thinner 
the  bark,  the  finer  is  the  quality  of  the  cinnamon. 
Dr.  Hogg,  in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  some  of  the  foregoing  information,  tells  us 
that  ‘ 1  black  pepper  is  used  to  fill  the  intermediate  space, 
by  which  it  is  said  the  damp  is  absorbed,  and  the 
flavour  of  the  cinnamon  preserved.”  Cinnamon  is 
largely  used  as  a  condiment  for  its  agreeable  flavour, 


while  its  astringent  and  cordial  properties  give  it  a 
medicinal  value. 

What  an  ancient  tree  it  is  !  Solomon  in  his  Canticles 
mentions  cinnamon  among  the  precious  spices,  and 
Moses  was  commanded  to  use  “sweet  cinnamon  ”  in 
the  preparation  of  the  holy  oil  used  to  anoint  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  sacred  vessels,  and  to  consecrate 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood.  The  Mahometans 
of  India  used  to  have  a  curious  belief  that  the  cin¬ 
namon  is  the  bark,  the  clove  the  flower,  and  the 
nutmeg  the  fruit  of  one  and  the  same  tree  ;  and  most 
ofthe  writers  in  the  middle  ages  thought  that  cinnamon, 
ginger,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  were  the  produce  of  one 
tree. 

Gerarde  tells  us  that  there  was  formerly  much 
controversy  concerning  the  true  Cinnamon  and  Cassia 
trees  of  the  ancients  ;  but  he  considered  the  tree  whose 


Narcissus,  Glory  of  Leyden.  Nat.  size. 


bark  is  cassia  to  be  a  bastard  kind  of  Cinnamon. 
“The  Cinnamon,’’  he  says,  “has  pleasant  leaves  and 
fair  white  flowers,  which  turn  into  round  black  berries 
the  size  of  an  olive,  out  of  which  is  pressed  an  oil  that 
hath  no  smell  at  all  until  it  be  rubbed  and  chafed 
between  the  hands.  The  trunk  or  body,  with  the 
greater  arms  or  bough  of  the  tree,  are  covered  with  a 
double  or  two-fold  bark,  like  that  of  the  Cork  tree,  the 
innermost  whereof  is  the  true  and  pleasant  cinnamon, 
which  is  taken  from  this  tree  and  cast  upon  the  ground 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  through  whose  heat  it  turneth 
and  foldeth  itself  round  together.”  The  tree  thus 
peeled  recovered  itself  in  three  years,  and  was  then 
ready  to  be  debarked  again  ;  but  the  Cassia  forms  quite 
a  distinct  genus. — R.  D. 

- ■•»££<• - 

NARCISSUS,  GLORY  OF 

LEYDEN. 

The  handsome  Daffodil  the  subject  of  our  illustration 
is  a  giant  belonging  to  the  Bicolor  section  of  Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  Emperor, 


which  was  one  of  its  parents,  and  when  well  grown  is 
even  larger,  but  possibly  a  shade  paler.  The  segments 
of  the  perianth  are  broadly  ovate,  much  imbricated, 
and  of  a  soft  primrose-yellow.  The  corona  or  trumpet, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  of  a  rich  soft  yellow,  of  enormous 
size,  wide  at  the  mouth,  shallowly  lobed,  crenate  and 
plaited.  When  it  has  been  grown  sufficiently  long  in 
this  country  to  become  plentiful,  it  will  take  its  place 
amoDgst  useful  and  standard  varieties  for  spring 
bedding,  as  Emperor  and  Empress,  as  well  as  other 
grand  Daffodils,  are  now  doing.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
de  Graaff,  of  Leyden,  and  when  first  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  South 
Kensington,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1887,  created  quite  a 
sensation  amongst  lovers  of  Daffodils  and  others  who 
were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  plants  of  this  class  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  new  comer. 

- — - - 


PLANTING. 

( Continued  from  p.  524. ) 
The  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June  are  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the 
three  busiest  months  of  the 
year  in  the  garden.  It  is 
well  then  to  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  plant  all 
subjects  of  a  hardy  nature 
whenever  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  Now  is  the  time 
to  consider  parterre  plant¬ 
ing.  Yiolas,  Carnations, 
Pentstemons,  Mimulus,  and 
plants  of  a  like  nature  can 
with  propriety  he  planted 
any  time  in  April  ;  indeed, 
in  some  favoured  districts 
in  March.  The  former  are 
very  accommodating  in  any 
garden,  and  may  safely  be 
planted  in  March.  It 
may  be  urged  that  Yiolas 
cannot  he  planted  too  early 
after  the  hard  frosts  are 
gone  for  the  season.  I  find 
early  planting  best,  so  as 
to  have  the  plants  well  estab¬ 
lished  before  hot  weather 
approaches,  which  is  the 
best  preventive  of  mildew — 
the  Viola’s  greatest  enemy. 
They  should  be  planted 
deeply  in  well-prepared  soil, 
just  leaving  the  point  of 
the  shoots  above  ground. 
This  is  important,  as  the 
roots  are  thus  removed 
from  the  drying  influences  of 
sun  and  wind,  and  they 
rapidly  push  up  suckers  or 
offsets  from  under  the 
ground.  Violas  may  be  used 
in  beds  en  masse ,  or  for 
edgings  to  these  or  borders, 
or  for  panelling,  and  if 
planted  as  recommended 
above,  will  bloom  continu¬ 
ously  all  the  summer  and 
autumn  without  any  further  attention.  Carnations  aie 
most  useful  for  cut  purposes,  as  well  as  decorative,  and 
where  cut  flowers  are  in  great  request  these  ought  to 
receive  special  attention.  Soil  liberally  manured  and 
deeply  trenched  are  requisite  to  grow  these  to  perfection. 
Many  are  deceived  in  this  respect,  through  their  looking 
upon  these  as  of  a  semi-succulent  nature,  and  treating 
them  accordingly.  The  words  of  an  old  Carnation 
grower  are:  “Treat  them  like  gentlemen,  gentlemen  ; 
and  the  Carnation  is  the  Carnation,  not  the  Sedum.” 
They  should  in  no  case  be  planted  where  they  may  be 
reached  by  rabbits  or  hares,  as  these  vermin  are 
extremely  fond  of  them,  and  will  cut  them  right 
over. 

Stocks,  Calceolarias,  Veronicas,  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums — as,  indeed,  many  similar  plants — may  safely 
be  planted  about  the  end  of  April  in  most  gardens, 
although  in  wet  adhesive  soils  they  will  be  equally  as 
well  in  safer  quarters  for  a  week  or  two.  Soil  for  the 
two  former  cannot  well  be  too  rich,  while  for  the  latter 
a  soil  of  ordinary  richness  will  suit,  with  a  little  stimu¬ 
lating  element  when  the  buds  are  set.  Rabbits  and 
hares  are  very  fon^  Stocks,  and  therefore,  if  a  fine 
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display  is  expected,  plant  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
these  vermin.  Gladioli  also  now  require  attention,  and 
a  soil  as  recommended  for  Stocks  will  suit  these  very 
well,  planting  them  about  2  ins.  deep.  Hardy  carpet 
bedding  subjects  are  all  the  better  for  being  early  in 
position,  and  may  be  proceeded  with  simultaneously 
with  the  above.  These  may  comprise  Pyrethrum 
Parthenium  aureum  and  P.  P.  selaginoides,  Semper- 
vivum  tabulieforme,  S.  arachnoideum,  S.  calcareum, 
and  others,  as  well  as  the  species  of  Sedum,  Arabis, 
Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica,  &c.  ;  while  Eeheverias, 
Agaves,  and  plants  of  like  hardihood  may  be  planted 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  In  planting  carpet 
beds,  the  soil  should  be  well  firmed,  and  no  rank  animal 
manure  applied,  as  this  not  only  sinks  into  inequalities, 
but  also  detracts  from  the  character  of  those  succulents 
by  imparting  a  gross  growth. 

Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  Lobelias 
may,  in  most  cases,  be  safely  planted  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  May  ;  although  in  some  districts  where 
late  frosts  are  troublesome,  their  planting  may  be 
deferred  for  a  week  or  more  with  impunity.  There  is 
nothing  gained  by  being  over  rash  in  planting  the 
more  tender  parterre  subjects  early,  as  a  check  at 
planting  time  with  many  of  these  means  crippling 
them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  season.  Verbenas  are 
very  impatient  of  any  check  in  their  young  state,  and 
if  once  given,  the  stems  harden  and  the  foliage  becomes 
discoloured,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  end  of  July  before 
they  quite  recover  from  it,  at  which  time  they  should 
be  approaching  their  best.  The  same  caution  respecting 
rabbits,  as  in  the  case  of  Carnations,  is  applicable  to 
these  ;  and  from  this  fact  alone  these  once  popular 
bedding  plants  have  been  entirely  discarded  in  many 
country  gardens.  They  are  inclined  to  be  gross 
feeders,  and  therefore  must  have  liberal  attention  in 
this  respect.  In  light  soil  it  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a 
way  as  any  to  strip  the  soil  off  the  bed  (or  any  position 
they  are  to  occupy)  to  the  depth  of  6  ins.,  and  then 
place  a  layer  of  well-decomposed  cow  manure  of  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  replacing  the  soil  and  planting  thereon . 
The  roots  very  soon  find  out  this  layer  of  manure,  and 
are  not  slow  in  showing  their  appreciation  of  it.  A 
fairly  rich  soil  suits  the  others  very  well.  Sunflowers 
may  now  be  planted,  and  the  foliage  and  general 
character  of  the  plant  will  show  the  intelligent  culti¬ 
vator  that  they  require  very  liberal  treatment. 

From  the  first  week  in  J une  to  tbe  end  of  that  month 
is  the  busy  time  among  the  sub-tropical  section,  and 
the  first  of  those  to  receive  attention — although  not 
altogether  ranked  amongst  the  so-called  sub-tropicals, 
except  by  their  being  an  easy  prey  to  late  frosts— are 
Nasturtiums,  Ageratums,  Heliotrope,  Perilla,  and 
Dahlias.  These  all  require  soil  fairly  enriched  ;  the 
latter  will  even  be  benefited  by  having  the  soil  liberally 
enriched.  Iresines,  Coleus,  Ricinus,  Palms,  Tree  Ferns, 
Dracienas  (such  as  D.  rubra,  D.  gracilis,  and  D.  congesta), 
Alternantheras,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varie  • 
gatum,  &c.,  bring  up  the  rear,  and  if  well  arranged 
make  the  most  conspicuous  appearance  of  the  whole. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  select  the  most  sheltered  parts 
for  these  tender  subjects,  yet  studying  to  have  them 
as  much  as  possible  under  observation  from  nearly 
every  point.  Alternantheras  are  very  shy  growers  in 
the  north  ;  in  fact,  they  often  fail  to  make  a  bit  of 
growth  after  being  planted.  It  is  well,  then,  to  plant 
them  close,  and  I  find  Standen’s  or  Thomson’s  Manure 
very  stimulating  to  them,  as  well  as  Iresines  and 
Coleus.  In  choice  carpet-bedding,  Alternantheras,  from 
their  telling  colours,  their- curiously-blotched  foliage, 
and  compact  neat  habit,  are  quite  indispensable  for 
filling  in  panels,  and  all  tracings.  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum  is  another  useful  plant  for  the 
same  purposes,  as  also  for  carpeting,  specimen,  and  dot 
or  rosette  plants,  and  may  safely  be  planted  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  dry  position  ;  indeed,  in  such  a  position  it  colours 
best,  and  produces  numerous  bright  pink  flowers,  which 
though  small  enliven  it  very  much  when  the  sun  shines 
brightly. 

Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas  are  most  useful 
for  centres  to  large  beds  for  dotting,  or  for  relieving  the 
flat  monotony,  in  carpeting,  of  any  colour  that  may 
harmonise  with  them,  at  the  same  time  paying  careful 
attention  to  the  balancing  of  the  whole.  They  are 
sometimes  used  in  unsuitable  positions,  and  hence  their 
effect  is  often  lost.  Planting  stately  Palms,  Tree 
Ferns,  Dracaenas  and  even  Aralias  on  the  grass,  turning 
them  out  of  the  pots  and  tubs  for  the  time  being,  and 
turfing  over  their  roots  when  planted,  gives  a  permanent 
appearance,  and  is  quite  an  agreeable  change,  if  due 
attention  is  paid  to  position  and  other  matters  of  trifling 
detail.  This  latter  mode  of  using  these  plants  imparts 
an  ease  and  grace  to  the  parterre  which  no  quantity  of 
pots  or  tubs  can  ever  do,  and  gives  all  a  really  sub¬ 
tropical  appearance. —J.  Proctor,  Glen jinart,  N.B. 


DAFFODILS  AT  LONG  DITTON. 

A  field  of  Daffodils  would  be  a  grand  sight  even  if 
they  were  all  of  one  kind  ;  but  those  who  like  variety 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  bulb  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Son  at  Long  Ditton,  Surrey,  in  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  of  which  are  now  grown  the  Daffodils,  Preonies, 
Irises,  and  other  herbaceous  plants  which  used  to 
be  cultivated  in  a  more  confined  area  at  Tooting.  Of 
the  yellows,  whites,  bicolors,  long,  short,  and  medium 
crowned  Daffodils  there  is  practically  no  end,  and 
all  different.  This  soon  becomes  apparent  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  Barr,  who  has  seen  Daffodils  in  pro¬ 
fusion  in  their  native  habitats,  both  on  the  mountains 
and  in  the  plain,  on  limestone,  and  on  granitic  forma¬ 
tions. 

The  paler  forms  occur  on  the  limestone,  and 
the  question  arises  whether  the  particular  formation 
determines  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Of  wildings 
imported  from  their  native  habitats,  and  of  improved 
garden  forms,  there  is  no  end  at  Long  Ditton  ;  and 
the  samples  with  which  Mr.  Barr  supplied  us 
enabled  us  to  make  comparisons  and  draw  inferences 
as  to  the  relative  distinctness  and  decorative  value  of 
the  different  kinds.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  suitability 
of  different  kinds  for  different  purposes,  the  field  is  the 
best  place  to  come  to  a  correct  opinion,  for  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  diversity,  not  only  in  the  stature  of  the  plants, 
but  in  the  colour  and  breadth  of  the  leaves,  which 
certainly  add  largely  to  the  effect  of  a  mass  of  any 
particular  kind.  They  are  grown  in  long  parallel 
beds,  each  about  4  ft.  wide.  Some  of  the  sorts 
are  past,  some  in  their  prime,  and  the  latest  are  coming 
on. 

Yellow  Daffodils. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  arranged  the  varieties  of 
the  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  types,  or  improvements  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  wild  Daffodil  of  our  meadows. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to  describe 
each  of  the  good  kinds.  Maximus,  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
and  Countess  of  Annesley  are  giants  of  their  kind,  and 
sufficiently  distinct  from  one  another  to  deserve  a 
place  in  gardens  for  extensive  cultivation.  Maximus  is 
orange-yellow,  and  the  darkest  of  the  three.  Equally 
intense  in  colour,  but  somewhat  smaller  in  size,  are 
Santa  Maria,  and  Bastamil  with  shorter  segments. 
Similar  in  size  are  Captain  Nelson,  John  Nelson  and 
Her  Majesty,  all  beautiful  Daffodils  of  a  clear  bright 
yellow,  and  good  in  substance.  The  wild  N.  Pseudo- 
Narcissus  of  Old  Castile  is  a  beautiful  little  Daffodil, 
but  still  a  great  improvement  upon  our  native  form. 
Much  larger  and  darker  in  colour  are  Eliza  Turek, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  J.  G.  Baker  and  Alfred  Parsons,  all 
beautiful  forms,  but  of  small  size  compared  with  such 
as  Maximus  and  M.  J.  Berkeley.  A  pretty  Daffodil  is 
Daniel  Dewar,  with  spreading  and  slightly  twisted 
white  segments  with  a  yellow  base. 

Muticus  and  Bicolor  Types. 

From  the  vigour  and  breadth  of  their  leaves,  the  breadth 
of  their  segments,  and  the  substance  of  the  corona  it  is 
convenient  to  group  these  Daffodils  together,  although 
they  do  not  exactly  agree  in  colour,  nor,  strictly 
speaking,  do  they  belong  to  one  type.  The  segments 
of  N.  muticus  are  oblong  and  sulphur-yellow,  while  the  . 
corona  is  bright  yellow.  Here  may  be  classed  Edith 
Barber,  Rugilobus,  Yarieformis,  George  Barr  and  Dean 
Herbert.  All  show  variation  from  N.  muticus,  and 
Dean  Herbert  is  a  giant  of  the  latter  type,  but  there  is 
a  gradation  towards  the  true  bicolor  types,  leading 
perhaps  through  Yarieformis  and  George  Barr.  N. 
bicolor  of  Haworth  is  a  beautiful  and  dwarf  Daffodil, 
of  much  greater  substance  than  N.  breviflos,  with  its 
flimsy  sulphur-yellow'  segments,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  the  N.  bicolor  of  the  Botanical  Magazine.  The 
giants  of  this  group  are  N.  bicolor  Horsefieldi,  Empress, 
Grandis,  Emperor  and  P.  R.  Barr.  All  have  very 
broad  imbricated  segments  and  a  large  golden  yellow 
trumpet.  The  first  three  have  white  segments,  the  latter 
two  primrose-yellow  ones.  Emperor  and  P.  R.  Barr  are 
classed  among  the  yellow  kinds,  but  their  affinities  are 
clearly  with  this  group.  All  are  admirably  adapted  for 
planting  in  large  beds  in  public  or  in  private  gardens- 
and  parks.  Grandis  is  late,  remarkably  dwarf,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  has  the  finest  flowers  of  the  three  white- 
kinds.  Dorien  Smith  and  John  Parkinson  are  bicolor 
types,  with  flowers  but  little  inferior  in  size  to  those 
just  given.  Harrison  Weir  is  of  the  same  robust  type, 
but  the  broadly  oblong  segments  recall  those  of  a 
giant  N.  muticus,  only  they  are  white.  Emperor, 
Empress,  Grandis,  P.  R.  Barr,  Bicolor  Horsefieldi,. 
Harrison  Weir,  or  Dean  Herbert  should  be  in  every 
garden. 


White  Daffodils  of  the  N.  moschatus  Tyte. 

As  imported,  N.  moschatus  is  a  tiny  little  thing,  but 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  white,  with  pale  lemon  corona. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  garden  forms,  as  far  as 
colour  is  concerned,  but  they  are  all  much  larger,  and 
differ  in  the  relative  length  and  breadth  of  the 
segments  and  the  corona.  We  noted  N.  moschatus 
tortuosus,  Albicans,  Pulcher,  andWm.  Goldring.  The 
latter  is  notable  for  the  length  of  its  segments,  which 
exceed  the  crown.  All  are  beautiful  for  private  gardens. 

Eucharis-flowered. 

These  are  garden  forms,  intermediate  between  N.  pocu- 
liformis  and  N.  incomparabilis,  with  long  white 
segments,  and  a  bell-shaped  corona  of  some  shade  of 
yellow.  Elegans,  Amabilis,  Duchess  of  Westminster, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Barton,  and  Princess  of  Wales  are  some  of 
the  fine  kinds  we  noted.  Minnie  Hume  has  a  very 
wide  corona,  and  is  fragrant,  while  Palmerston  is 
deliciously  so.  Gem  should  not  be  omitted,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct,  with  broad  white  segments, 
resembling  those  of  N.  poeticus. 

Nonsuch  or  Peerless  Daffodils. 

These  are  forms  of  N.  incomparabilis,  tbe  garden  var¬ 
ieties  of  which  number  100  or  more,  so  that  we  shall 
only  name  a  few  of  the  best.  Sir  Watkin  is  the  largest 
and  finest  of  all,  but  for  real  beauty  can  hardly  exceed 
C.  J.  Backhouse,  Beauty,  Gloria  Mundi,  Queen  Sophia 
and  Princess  Mary,  tbe  crown  of  which  is  more  or  less 
ornamented  with  orange,  or  appeals  to  the  lover  of 
flowers  from  its  great  size  and  beautiful  regularity.  To 
these  we  shall  add  Autocrat,  Frank  Miles,  Fair  Helen, 
Flora  Wilson,  Queen  Bess,  Lady  Jane,  General 
Murray,  Goliath,  and  Figaro. 

Miscellaneous  Types. 

The  collection  is  so  exhaustive  that  collectors  might 
find  the  best  of  almost  every  type  with  which  to  enrich 
their  collections,  however  extensive.  The  best  of  the 
N.  poeticus  type  is  indispensable  in  a  garden,  and 
includes  such  as  N.  p.  ornatus,  N.  p.  poetarum,  N.  p. 
recurvus  and  others.  The  hybrid  N.  Burbidgei, 
between  N.  incomparabilis  and  N.  poeticus,  includes 
such  fine  forms  as  Etta,  Edith  Bell,  and  Baroness 
Heath.  The  finest  of  the  hybrid  N.  Barri,  are  Barri 
conspicuus  and  Crown  Prince,  both  of  great  beauty. 
Of  the  broad-leaved,  dwarf  types,  N.  Nelsoni  major 
and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Backhouse  are  very  beautiful.  We 
noted  some  eight  types  of  N.  tridymus,  and  the  largest 
flowered  and  best  of  them  were  A.  Rawson,  S.  A.  de 
Graaff  and  Robert  Ormiston  Backhouse. 

N.  Johnstoni  is  a  small  but  beautiful  Daffodil  of  the 
N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  type,  and  Queen  of  Spain  and 
George  Cammell  are  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
forms  of  graceful  and  attractive  habit.  The  miniature 
and  beautiful  Daffodils,  such  as  N.  Bulboeodium,  N. 
B.  citrinus,  N.  triandrus,  N.  juneifolius  and  N.  mutieo- 
juncifolius,  are  all  so  pretty  that  we  cannot  ignore 
them,  with  their  elegant  but  quiet  beauty. 

- - — - 

FERNS  AND  FERNERIES. 

By  E.  Booker. 

(Continued  f  rom  p.  523 ). 

Filmy  Ferns. — These  Ferns  are,  perhaps,  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  the  whole  family. 
In  consequence  of  their  requiring  a  closer  and  moister 
atmosphere  than  can  be  supplied  under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse,  they  must  be  grown 
in  frames,  bell  glasses,  or  wardian  cases,  and  as  these 
cases  are  now  made  in  so  many  handsome  designs,  one 
of  them  properly  filled  with  a  good  variety  of 
filmy  Ferns  is  no  disgrace  to  the  most  elegant  dining 
or  drawing  room.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting 
a  case  to  see  that  the  bottom  is  perfectly  lined  and 
sound,  and  the  outlet  for  the  water  perfect.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  case  place  plenty  of  thoroughly  clean 
broken  crocks,  and  on  these  place  a  thin  layer  of 
moss  or  sphagnum,  to  prevent  the  soil  washing  down 
and  choking  the  drainage.  The  drainage  is  a  very 
important  point  in  the  cultivation  of  Ferns  in  cases. 
The  compost  should  be  free  and  open,  consisting  of 
good  fibrous  peat,  a  small  quantity  of  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  sand  ;  this  should  be  sifted  and  the  finer  particles 
used  for  other  purposes.  Some  broken  charcoal,  sand¬ 
stone,  or  pumice  stone,  should  be  well  mixed  with  the 
soil  after  it  is  sifted.  The  object  of  such  an  open 
compost  is  to  secure  a  free  passage  for  water  through 
the  whole  body  of  soil,  and  the  free  admission  of  ah  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  Where  such  a  compost  is 
used,  it  will  be  found  that  the  best  roots  are  those 
which  lie  in  the  crevices  between  the  pieces  of  compost. 
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The  size  of  the  case  must  determine  the  quantity,  and 
what  size  Ferns  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant.  Todeas, 
especially  T.  superba  and  T.  pellucida,  should  be 
planted  in  pieces  of  tree  stems,  and  raised  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  soil,  so  that  their  handsome  graceful 
fronds  may  be  seen  to  advantage.  The  groundwork 
may  be  made  up  with  Hymenophyllum  Tunbridgense, 
H.  Wilsoni,"  H.  demissum  nitidum,  and  a  few  of  the 
Trichomanes,  such  as  T.  radicans  (Killarney  Fern), 
T.  r.  dilatatum,  T.  trichoideum,  and  T.  reniforme  ; 
the  two  latter  species  should  by  all  means  have  a 
place  found  for  them.  The  rhizomes  will  soon  spread 
rapidly  on  the  surface,  and  may  then  be  pegged  to  the 
Fern  stems,  and  they  will  grow  in  this  position 
luxuriantly,  covering  the  stems  with  their  exceedingly 
handsome  fronds.  When  all  is  planted,  water  carefully, 
to  settle  the  whole  of  the  plants.  Keep  them  as  cool 
as  possible,  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  When 
fairly  established  they  must,  the  same  as  other  Ferns, 
have  water  when  dry,  and  it  will  greatly  benefit  them 
if  occasionally  syringed  during  the  hot,  dry  weather, 
as  most  cases  are  not  so  completely  air-tight  as  to 
prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moisture. 

If  the  cultural  details  are  carefully  attended  to,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  these  cases  will  not  require  replanting 
so  often  as  every  two  years,  as  some  persons  advocate  ; 
for  when  replanting  is  done,  it  destroys  the  chance  of 
any  seedlings  appearing  that  might  have  happened 
had  it  not  been  disturbed.  What  can  be  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  watching  the  little  seedlings  develop,  and 
to  discover  to  what  species  they  belong?  If  from 
necessity  the  case  must  be  replanted,  then  previous  to 
disturbing  the  Ferns,  have  a  proper  supply  of  clean 
crocks  and  compost  as  before  mentioned,  so  that  when 
the  Ferns  are  lifted,  everything  should  be  at  hand  to 
plant  them  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Other  Ferns  Suitable  for  Cases.— There  are 
several  varieties  of  Ferns  exceedingly  handsome,  and 
less  expensive  than  filmy  Ferns,  that  may  be  grown  in 
cases.  Those  I  shall  mention  I  have  found  to  do  well, 
and  proved  to  be  quite  interesting  and  beautiful. 
Asplenium  viviparum,  if  planted  in  a  piece  of  tree 
Fern,  will  make  an  excellent  plant  for  the  centre,  with 
the  dwarf  varieties  of  Aspleniums  to  help  form  the 
groundwork.  Such  sorts  as  A.  fontanum,  6  ins.  in 
height,  and  A.  obtusilobum,  are  also  suitable.  The 
last  is  a  dwarf,  handsome,  creeping  Fern,  throwing  out 
a  number  of  runners,  which,  if  pegged  down,  will 
readily  root,  and  produce  plants  which  continue  the 
process.  A  few  of  the  species  of  Doodias  are  also 
suitable  for  this  purpose  ;  the  best  are  D.  caudata, 
6  ins.;  D.  caudata  var.  confluens,  6  ins.;  and  D. 
lunulata,  12  ins.  A  beautiful  and  useful  Fern  for 
cases  may  be  found  in  the  Anapeltis,  forming  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  others  mentioned.  A.  nitida  is  a  free- 
growing  creeper,  with  silvery  white  rhizomes,  and 
small,  undivided,  light  green  fronds.  The  rhizomes  of 
this  species  should  be  pegged  to  the  Fern  stems,  and 
will  then  look  very  pretty.  A.  lycopodioides,  3  ins., 
and  A.  squamulosa,  3  ins.,  will  grow  very  freely,  and 
as  they  have  small  surface  rhizomes  they  will  soon 
spread  and  cover  the  whole  surface. 

Ferns  for  Rooms. — Ferns  are  favourites  with  cotta¬ 
gers,  and  consequently  have  often  to  be  grown  in  the 
ordinary  room  of  a  dwelling  house.  But  through  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  they  cannot  possibly  grow 
so  well  as  when  in  a  damper  place.  They  are  useful 
for  table  decoration,  also  for  standing  in  the  window, 
where  they  grow  better  and  live  longer  than  any 
flowering  plant  that  can  be  obtained.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  introduced  in  a  soft,  immature 
state  of  growth  from  a  house  where  they  have  been 
subject  to  a  warm  moist  atmosphere.  Such  plants 
will  prove  disappointing.  They  must  be  regularly 
supplied  with  water  ;  the  fronds  also  may  be  gently 
sponged  or  syringed  with  clear  tepid  water  to  remove 
the  dust  which  accumulates  on  them.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  these  as  of  those  grown  in  more  favourable 
positions,  only  water  when  requisite,  then  give  plenty, 
using  water  as  warm  as  the  room  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing.  If  these  matters  are  attended  to  they 
will  grow  and  do  much  towards  enlivening  and  beauti¬ 
fying  the  room.  The  following  sorts  are,  perhaps, 
amongst  the  best  for  this  purpose  : — Adiantum  Capillus- 
Yeneris,  this  may  be  placed  in  a  basket  and  hung  in  the 
window ;  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  A.  cicutarium,  A. 
australasicum,  Davallia  canariensis  (Hare’s  Foot), 
Lastrea  aristata,  L.  a.  variegata,  Lygodium  scandens, 
Pteris  argyrea,  P.  serrulata,  P.  s.  cristata,  P.  tremula, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare,  and  S.  v.  crispum. 

The  Hardy  Fernery. — It  would  not  be  wise  to 
conclude  this  essay  without  touching  upon  the  hardy 


Fernery.  But  it  must  be  briefly,  as  this  subject  would, 
to  do  it  justice,  command  one  paper  alone.  If  there  is 
room  in  any  garden  in  which  we  can  make  or  construct 
an  outdoor  rockery,  in  which  we  can  plant  some  of  the 
exceedingly  handsome  species  of  hardy  Ferns,  if  only  a 
small  one,  I  would  say  by  all  means  have  one,  as 
nothing  can  give  a  greater  charm  to  a  garden  of  any 
size,  especially  when  we  consider  that  some  of  the  hardy 
Ferns  will  grow  in  places  in  which  the  majority  of  other 
plants  would  surely  die.  The  first  conditions  as  to  the 
site  are,  however,- protection  from  wind  and  provision 
for  shade,  these  being  essential  to  the  majority  of  Ferns. 
The  mode  of  construction  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste, 
fancy,  and  space.  The  material  for  construction,  where 
expense  is  not  a  primary  object,  should  bo  the  same  as 
that  recommended  for  the  indoor  rockery,  namely,  tufa. 
An  excellent  substitute  may,  however,  be  found  in  burrs 
from  the  brick  kiln.  These  may  be  washed  over  with 
some  cement  and  cow-dung  well  mixed  together  with 
water,  which  will  make  an  excellent  imitation  of  stone. 
Elaborate  and  minute  imitations  of  actual  rock  are 
rarely  so  effectively  done  that  the  illusion  is  perfect ;  and 
if  really  so,  it  is  in  part  covered  by  the  foliage  when 
devoted  to  Ferns.  The  size  must  determine  the  mode 
of  building,  and  whether  we  shall  require  large  or  small 
masses  of  stone.  In  building,  let  each  block  recede, 
instead  of  overhanging,  because  in  this  way  the  plants 
in  the  fissures  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rain  or  dew 
which  falls,  and  this  will  be  an  advantage. 

Soil. — The  soil  for  hardy  Ferns  should,  as  with 
other  plants,  be  properly  prepared.  If  peat,  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  and  sand  can  be  obtained,  a  mixture  should  be 
used,  or  peat  may  be  used  alone,  it  will  well  repay  for 
its  cost.  If  neither  course  is  possible,  mix  a  little  of 
these  ingredients  with  some  good  garden  soil,  but  for 
the  smaller  sorts  of  Ferns  I  recommend  using  a  good 
compost.  In  any  case,  within  doors  or  without,  a 
rockery  for  Ferns  should  contain  a  good  body  of  soil  ;  if 
there  is  any  stint  there  will  be  no  prosperity. 

Planting. — This,  as  well  as  the  construction,  is  a 
matter  of  individual  taste  or  fancy.  If  the  rockery  is 
on  a  large  scale,  and  large  masses  of  it  are  presented  to 
the  eye  at  one  view,  either  very  large  individual  plants 
or  a  group  of  each  of  some  of  the  largest  kinds  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  masses  of  foliage  in  character  with 
the  massive  construction.  In  arranging  the  plants 
generally,  the  evergreen  and  deciduous  kinds  should  be 
so  planted  that  when  the  foliage  of  the  latter  dies  off 
for  the  winter  there  may  still  be  abundant  objects  of 
interest  throughout  the  whole. 

The  seasons  for  planting  a  fernery  are  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months  before  annual  growth  is  far 
advanced,  and  the  planting  should  be  done  carefully 
and  firmly.  They  must  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
watering,  especially  during  hot  dry  weather.  If  they 
can  be  either  syringed  or  watered  with  a  hose  in  the 
evening  of  hot  dry  days  it  will  do  them  good.  A  little 
practice  will  soon  enable  anyone  interested  in  the 
matter  to  master  the  details  of  the  cultivation  of  these 
plants  in  the  garden . 

Selection. — In  giving  a  selection  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  few  kinds  that  I  have  seen  do  well  and 
give  satisfaction  :  Allosorus  erispus,  Adiantum  pedatum 
(deciduous),  Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum,  A.  marinum, 
Athyrium  Filix-foemina  (Lady  Fern)  and  its  handsome 
varieties — these  are  all  deciduous  ;  Blechnum  spicant, 
B.  s.  cristatum,  Ceterach  officinarum,  Lastrea  aemula, 
L.  grandiceps,  L.  Filix-mas  (male  Fern) — these  are 
strong,  robust  evergreen  Ferns,  and  very  handsome  ; 
Osmunda  regalis  (deciduous),  requires  plenty  of  water 
when  growing  ;  Polypodium  vulgare  and  its  beautiful 
varieties,  Polystichum  aeuleatum,  P.  angulare,  P.  a. 
cristatum,  P.  a.  grandiceps,  P.  lonchitis,  and  Scolopen¬ 
drium  vulgare  (of  this  also  there  are  some  exceedingly 
handsome  varieties). 

- - 

THE  NATIONAL  AURICULA 

SOCIETY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and 
Primroses,  organised  by  the  Southern  Section  of  the 
National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society’',  was  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday, (and,  the 
lateness  of  the  season  notwithstanding,  proved  to  be 
the  best  representative  display  of  these  flowers  that  the 
society  has  yet  held.  The  Auriculas  were  plentiful  and 
of  fine  quality  in  all  classes,  but  gold-laced  Polyanthuses 
were  below  the  usual  standard.  This  deficiency  was, 
however,  more  than  compensated  for  by  a  gloiious 
display  of  Primroses  and  border  Polyanthuses,  the 
most  beautiful  we  have  seen  at  any  exhibition.  Most 
of  the  regular  visitors  from  the  north  were  again 


present,  and  Mr.  Horner  again  proved  his  claim  to  the 
title  of  champion  grower.  The  Reading  men  came  out 
stronger  than  ever,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  these  flowers  in  the 
south,  had  to  submit  to  defeat  nearly  all  round  at  the 
hands  of  younger  growers. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  show  Auriculas,  the  first  prize 
went  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  who  had  fine  examples 
of  Favourite,  self ;  Snowdrift,  white-edged  ;  Laura, 
self  ;  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  green-edged  ;  Melanie,  self  ; 
Rachel,  grey-edged  ;  Atalanta,  grey-edged  ;  Magpie, 
white-edged  ;  Monarch,  green-edged  ;  George  Light- 
body,  grey-edged  ;  Iris,  self ;  and  Desdemona,  grey- 
edged.  With  the  exception  of  Simonite’s  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Woodhead’s  Rachel,  and  Headly’s  George 
Lightbody,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Horner’s  plants  were 
his  own  seedlings.  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  in  a  very 
close  competition,  beat  Mr.  Douglas  for  second  honours  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener,  Bookham  Lodge, 
Cobham,  was  fourth.  With  six  Auriculas  Mr.  Henwood 
beat  Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Horner  in  the  order  named, 
and  Mr.  Sanders  again  came  in  fourth.  Mr.  Henwood’s 
varieties  were  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  green-edged  ;  Mrs. 
Potts  (Barlow),  a  lovely  plum-purple  self,  shown  well 
in  several  collections  ;  Heroine  (Horner),  Mrs.  Dodwell 
(Woodhead),  Geo.  Lightbody  (Headly),  and  Reliance 
(Mellor).  The  class  for  four  plants  brought  out  ten 
competitors,  and  the  first  four  awards  all  went  to 
Reading,  Mr.  C.  Phillips  being  first  with  Mrs.  Potts 
(Barlow),  Dr.  Kidd  (Douglas),  George  Lightbody 
(Headly),  and  Simonite’s  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Wheelwright ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Badcock  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  ;  fifth,  Mr.  P.  J.  Worsley, 
Rodney  Lodge,  Clifton,  Bristol  ;  and  sixth,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Keen,  Bevoir  Town,  Southampton.  With  two  plants, 
Mr.  Phillips  again  came  in  first,  with  Geo.  Lightbody 
and  Mrs.  Potts  ;  Mr.  G.  Wheelwright  being  second 
with  the  last  named  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  Mr.  S. 
Barlow,  third,  with  Mrs.  Douglas  and  Greenfinch,  a 
green-edged  seedling  ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  fourth  ;  Mr. 
W.  Badcock,  fifth  ;  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Worsley,  sixth. 

In  the  single  plant  classes,  the  awards  went  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Green-edged:  First,  Mr.  Horner,  with  Emerald  ; 
second,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  with  Colonel  Taylor  (Leigh)  ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Lancashire  Hero  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  Douglas,  with  Monarch  (Horner)  ;  fifth  and  sixth, 
Mr.  Henwood,  with  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner;  seventh,  Mr. 
Horner,  with  Monarch ;  eighth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with 
Talisman  (Simonite).  Grey-edged :  First,  Mr.  Wheel¬ 
wright,  with  Mabel  ;  second,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Geo. 
Lightbody  ;  third,  Mr.  Henwood,  with  R.  Headly  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  with  Lancashire  Hero ; 
fifth,  Mr.  Horner,  with  Geo.  Lightbody  ;  sixth,  Mr. 
C.  Phillips,  with  Marmion  ;  seventh,  Mr.  Badcock, 
with  Marmion  ;  eighth,  Mr.  P.  J.  Worsley,  with  R. 
Headly.  White-edged,  ■.  First  and  second,  Mr.  Sanders, 
with  Conservative  (Douglas)  ;  third  and  fourth, 
Mr.  Douglas,  with  Acme  (Read)  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Horner, 
with  John  Simonite  (Walker)  ;  sixth  and  seventh, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Acme  (Read) ;  eighth,  Mr. 
Badcock,  with  Conservative.  Selfs  :  First,  Mr. 
Henwood,  with  Mrs.  Potts  (Barlow)  ;  second  and  third, 
Mr.  Horner,  with  Heroine  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Henwood,  with 
Black  Bess  (Woodhead) ;  fifth,  Mr.  Badcock,  with 
C.  J.  Perry  (Turner)  ;  sixth  and  seventh,  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  with  (Black  Bess ;  eighth,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker, 
with  Topsy  (Kay).  Seedlings— seifs  :  First  and  second, 
Mr.  Horner,  with  Buttercup  (yellow),  and  Dimple 
plum-purple.  White-edged :  First  and  second,  Mr. 
Horner,  with  Miranda  and  Snowdrift.  Green-edged  : 
First,  Mr.  Horner,  with  Irreproachable.  For  fifty 
plants  :  First,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  second,  Mr.  Turner. 

The  Alpine  section  was  more  than  usually  well  to 
the  fore,  the  display  being  brilliant  and  wonderfully 
attractive  to  the  ordinary  visitors.  For  twelve  plants 
Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  was  first  with  Homer,  May 
Francis,  C.  Turner,  Defiance,  Mrs.  Martin,  Edith, 
Philip  Frost,  Love  Bird,  Miss  Blackburn,  Sunrise, 
Mungo  St.  George,  and  a  seedling.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
came  in  second ;  Mr.  Douglas,  third  ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Cragg,  Crouch  End,  fourth.  For  six  Alpines,  Mr. 
C.  Phillips  was  first  with  Diadem,  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
Emperor,  and  a  seedling  ;  second,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  third,- 
Mr.  Wheelwright  ;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Four 
Alpines  : — first,  Mr.  G.  Wheelright  ;  second,  Mr. 
C.  Phillips  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Keen  ;  fifth,  Mr.  R.  Dean.  Single  specimens  : — 
White  centres  :  First,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Miss  Rae  ; 
second,  Mr.  Henwood,  with  a  seedling ;  third,  not 
named  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Symmetry  ;  fifth, 
Tennyson,  exhibitor  not  named.  Yellow  centres : 
First,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  with  W.  Coomber ; 
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second,  Mr.  Keen,  with  J.  J.  Coleman  ;  third,  Mr. 
Wheelwright,  with  Hotspur  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Sunrise  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Miss  Moon.  With 
twelve  hardy  Primroses,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  was 
well  first  with  a  grand  lot,  including  a  few  named 
varieties  such  as  W.  E.  Gladstone,  one  of  the 
finest  shades  of  ruby  -  purple ;  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
a  fine  white  variety  ;  Samuel  Barlow,  a  rich 
deep  crimson  ;  and  Brilliant,  deep  maroon-crimson, 
with  the  segments  notched  with  yellow.  Second,  Mr. 
Douglas  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Harper,  Millmead  Nursery, 
Guildford.  Mr.  Dean  had  also  much  the  best  dozen 
Polyanthuses  ;  among  them  beiDg  The  Bride,  white  ; 
Sovereign,  yellow  ;  Charmer,  rosy  lake  ;  and  Buttercup, 
yellow.  Second,  Mr.  Douglas ;  third,  Mr.  Harper. 
Six  double  Primroses  :  First,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 
Species  of  Primulas  were  also  nicely  shown,  Mr. 
Douglas  being  first  for  twelve  plants,  and  Mr.  Barlow 
for  six.  The  best  basket  of  Primroses  also  came  from 
Mr.  Dean.  Mr.  Barlow  was  first  with  gold-laced 
Polyanthuses,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  second,  and  Mr.  Douglas, 
third. 

- »>2<- - 
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ForsytMa  suspensa  and  Rhododendron 
gloxiniaeflorum. 

For  trellises,  verandahs,  or  the  sides  of  a  house, 
Forsythia  suspensa  is  a  charming  subject.  It  is  not  of 
so  bright  a  yellow  as  the  Jasminum  nudicaule,  hut  it 
surpasses  that  excellent  shrub  in  its  blooming  properties. 
Besides,  when  allowed  to  hang  down  in  festoons  from 
its  perch,  it  has  a  most  graceful  appearance.  It  is 
nearly  always  treated  as  a  climber,  but  it  also  makes  a 
very  pretty  standard.  A  few  days  ago  (at  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Morley’s,  White  way,  in  South  Devon)  I 
saw  a  nice  specimen  of  it,  grown  as  a  standard  and  full 
of  flower,  standing  by  itself  on  the  lawn.  Hard  by 
was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Rhododendron 
gloxinifeflorum.  It  was  about  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  and 
as  much  through,  and  was  laden  on  every  branch  with 
trusses  of  its  delicate.  Gloxinia-like  flowers  fully  open. 
As  it  stood  it  was  a  perfect  picture,  and  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Nanseawen — a  thorough,  good,  all-round  gardener, 
by  the  way — was  justly  proud  of  it. — Devoniensis. 

Substitutes  for  Flower  Pots. 

The  practice  of  placing  the  roots  of  bedding  plants 
in  moss,  and  planting  them  out  in  pits  or  boxes  to  make 
their  growth  preparatory  to  bedding  out,  I  had 
for  many  years  to  adopt,  when  in  charge  of  an 
extensive  place,  simply  because  a  sufficient  number  of 
pots  were  not  allowed.  To  expedite  the  work,  I 
changed  the  system  then  in  practice  (which  had  been 
adopted  for  many  years  before  I  saw  the  place),  and 
spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  pits  and  boxes  a  quantity 
of  moss,  placing  the  plants  on  this  with  the  roots  entire, 
covering  them  with  soil.  They  had  their  liberty  of 
running  freely  into  the  moss,  and  when  planting-out 
time  arrived,  the  whole  were  matted  together  as  we  like 
to  have  Celery  plants  when  they  are  removed  to  the 
trenches,  and  no  check  was  sustained.  The  plants  were 
better,  and  growth  started  at  once.  A  system  which 
seemed  to  answer  well  used  to  be  practised  at  Belvoir 
by  Mr.  Ingram,  who  had  large  quantities  of  small  home¬ 
made  pots  formed  of  clay  and  cow  manure,  in  which  the 
plants  were  placed.  These  soon  filled  with  roots  and 
were  planted  out  (pots  and  roots  entire)  into  the 
beds.  The  pots  described  appeared  to  help  the  growth 
and  flowering  of  the  plants,  'in  course  of  time  enriching 
the  ground.  A  good  system  when  putting  Calceolarias 
into  soil  pieparatory  for  planting  is  to  cut  pieces  of 
turf  into  squares,  and  put  the  roots  on  them,  then  cover 
with  soil.  They  grow  vigorously,  and  are  turned  out 
into  the  beds  strong  and  healthy. — Stirling. 


Gardening-  Papers  for  Young  Men. 

I  have  read  several  letters  of  late  on  the  subject  of 
reading  matter  for  young  men,  and  am  glad  that  it  has 
wide  sympathy.  I  think,  however,  that  if  action  were 
taken  by  all  head  gardeners  on  behalf  of  those  under 
them,  much  might  be  done  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  the  men  in  horticultural  theory  and  practice,  as  well 
as  to  disseminate  a  taste  among  them  for  something  of 
a  more  elevating  nature  than  some  of  the  pastimes  so 
much  on  the  increase  among  all  classes  of  operatives. 
Football  is  good  exercise  for  those  whose  labours  are 
mental  only,  but  for  men  who  have  worked  ten  hours 
at  their  calling  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  beneficial  to 
either  body  or  mind.  Cards,  and  the  various  forms  of 
amusement  which  they  afford,  give  evanescent  pleasure 
to  some  ;  but  the  worst  pastime  of  all  is  found  in  the 
reading  of  the  debasing  literature  with  which  the 
country  has  been  deluged  for  years  past.  When  young 
gardeners  take  to  the  latter  they  may  say  farewell 
to  the  idea  of  attaining  a  high-class  social  standing,  for 
I  have  never  found  an  individual  case  where  the  read¬ 
ing  of  horticultural  matter  was  relished  when  the 
questionable  literature  indicated  was  a  special  item  in 
the  young  gardener’s  weekly  expenditure.  I  have 
pleasure  in  admitting,  in  every  instance  where  I  have 
put  before  employers  the  fact  that  the  instruction  of 
young  men,  and  the  providing  of  suitable  reading 
material  for  them,  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  who 
employed  men  at  a  small  remuneration,  that  such  more 
or  less  was  cheerfully  granted.  I  had  to  pay  for  all 
I  received  when  a  youth,  and  it  was  an  expensive 
item  compared  with  these  days  of  cheap  literature  ;  but 
this  prompts  me  to  advance  the  cause  of  others.  We 
have  at  present  six  papers  supplied  gratis  every  week. 
— Stirling. 

Primulas  from  Layers. 

Lovers  of  these  exquisite  flowers  who  are  frequently 
disappointed  in  obtaining  from  seeds  the  strains  they 
expect  to  get,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  may  very 
easily  obtain  young  stock  by  layering  the  side  shoots 
of  their  old  plants.  I  have  practised  this  with  great 
success,  and  with  care  the  cuttings  seldom  fail  to  grow 
and  produce' good  flowering  plants  which  will  bloom 
the  same  season.  When  the  plants  have  finished 
flowering  I  select  the  healthiest  side  shoots,  and  with 
a  sharp  knife  make  a  slight  cut  from  the  under  side  of 
the  shoot  near  to  the  parent  plant,  partially  severing 
it  therefrom,  and  after  placing  under  the  cutting  a 
little  fine  soil,  with  a  little  sharp  silver  sand  on  the 
surface,  fix  the  cutting  into  this  soil  with  a  layering  peg 
obtained  from  a  Fern  stem.  Plants  thus  treated  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm  shady  position  in  a  cool  house, 
giving  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  and  the  young 
shoots  will  take  root  in  about  a  fortnight.—  Primula. 

Spiraea  aruncus  astilboides. 

This  handsome  hardy  perennial  forces  as  readily  as  the 
common  Astilbe  japonica,  better  known  in  gardens 
as  Spiraea  japonica.  Forcing,  possibly,  induces  a 
greater  length  of  the  stems  and  leaves  than  is  the  case 
out  of  doors,  but  the  plumy  elegance  of  the  branching 
panicles  of  white  flowers  more  than  compensates  for 
the  space  occupied.  The  plants  we  noted  recently  in 
a  greenhouse  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  were  about  2  ft.  in  height, 
and  they  proved  on  examination  to  be  the  male  form  of 
the  variety.  Whether  the  female  form  would  be  as 
ornamental  is  an  open  question,  for  we  know  that  the 
female  form  of  S.  Aruncus  itself  is  anything  but 
handsome  (as  far  as  the  flowers  are  concerned),  com¬ 
pared  with  the  plant  under  notice.  The  essential 
differences  between  the  variety  and  the  type  consist  in 
the  dwarfness  of  the  former,  and  the  plumy  appearance 
produced  by  the  filaments  of  the  densely  arranged 
flowers. 


Rhododendron,  Queen  of  Dwarfs. 

This  is  an  exquisite,  early-flowering,  dwarf,  and  free 
hybrid  Rhododendron,  raised  and  now  in  course  of  dis¬ 
tribution  by  Messrs.  Isaac  Davies  &  Sons,  nurserymen, 
Ormskirk,  a  firm  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  the 
early- flowering  Rhododendrons,  and  distributed  many 
varieties  of  great  decorative  value.  Queen  of  Dwarfs 
is  a  hardy  type,  and  it  can  be  taken  from  the  open 
ground  in  October,  and  got  into  bloom  at  Christmas. 
It  is  a  dwarf-habited  plant,  with  small  green  leaves, 
bearing  masses  of  large,  well-expanded,  snow-white 
flowers.  The  Messrs.  Davies  sent  me  a  plant  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  though  small  enough  to  come  by 
parcel  post,  yet  bore  four  fine  trusses  of  bloom.  It  is 
to  my  mind  a  most  valuable  type. — R.  D. 


Primula  spectabilis. 

This  pretty  Alpine  species  I  regard  as  one  of  the  gems 
of  my  collection  of  hardy  Primulas.  It  is  early  to 
bloom,  a  good  grower,  free,  and  by  no  means  impatient 
of  a  little  rough  treatment  ;  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  trusses,  and  they  are  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of 
magenta-rose.  Something  like  it,  but  larger  and  deeper 
in  colour,  is  a  form  I  obtained  some  years  ago  under 
the  name  of  P.  latifolia,  but  quite  distinct  from  the 
latter  as  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  seems 
to  be  an  intermediate  type,  but  how  it  originated  I  do 
not  know  ;  it,  however,  makes  a  charming  pot  plant. 

I  have  to  grow  these  hardy  Primulas  in  pots,  not  with¬ 
out  some  rests  during  the  summer  while  I  am  from 


home  for  several  days.  I  find  it  helpful  to  place  a  few 
stones  about  the  roots  and  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  of 
all  cultivated  in  pots. — It.  D. 

Randia  maculata. 

The  subject  here  noted  is  best  known  under  the  name 
of  Gardenia  Stanleyana  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  common 
in  gardens  under  any  name.  It  is  sometimes  considered 
difficult  to  flower,  but  under  good  exposure  to  light, 
and  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  it  does  not  seem  to 
matter  whether  it  is  grown  in  a  pot  or  planted  out. 
The  flowers  are  trumpet  shaped,  of  great  size,  and 
white  spotted  with  deep  rather  dull  purple  in  the 
throat.  "When  well  flowered  it  is  rather  a  striking 
plant,  but  for  some  unaccountable  reason  does  not  seem 
to  enjoy  any  great  popularity,  There  is  a  plant  of  it  at 
Kew,  about  2  ft.  high,  bearing  some  half  a  score  of 
flowers.  In  its  native  habitats  of  Sierra  Leone  it  attains 
the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree.  Some  ninety  species 
are  known,  but  few  are  yet  in  cultivation.  They  are 
closely  allied  to  Gardenia,  and  require  similar  treat¬ 
ment. 

- ->X<- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

*♦* 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Maxy  of  the  Dendrobiums  appear  much  more  charming 
when  grown  in  baskets  than  in  pots,  especially  such  as 
D.  Devonianum,  D.  lituiflorum,  D.  Pierardii,  D. 
primulinum,  &c. ,  and  considering  that  they  usually 
thrive  better  when  so  treated,  it  is  good  policy  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  baskets  ;  while  D.  Falconeri  will  best 
appreciate  a  piece  of  tree  Fern  stem  to  grow  on.  Most 
of  the  above  Dmdrobes  having  flowered,  will  now  be 
rapidly  pushing  young  growth,  and  should  be  re¬ 
basketed  without  delay  if  they  require  it,  as  well  as  any 
others  which,  by  the  pendulous  habit  of  their  growths, 
appear  to  be  better  adapted  for  basket  than  for  pot 
culture.  If  the  space  at  command  allows  it,  they  will 
be  best  placed  together  during  the  growing  season,  so 
that  a  thinner  shade  may  be  used  for  them  than  is 
required  for  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  East  Indian 
house,  and  where  they  can  also  be  freely  syringed 
during  the  time  they  are  making  rapid  growth. 

Dendrobium  Devonianum,  as  Is  well  known  by  ex¬ 
perienced  growers,  is  very  liable  to  be  crippled  by  red- 
spider,  and  the  syringe  is  a  good  weapon  to  use  against 
it.  "Where  roof  space  is  limited,  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  about  growing  the  plants  in  baskets,  for  they 
can  be  stood  on  the  stages,  or  on  elevated  stands  or 
inverted  pots,  without  having  any  wires  for  suspending, 
and  then  having  finished  the  season’s  growth,  the 
wires  may  be  adj  usted  so  that  the  plants  may  hang  and 
get  well  ripened  in  the  house  used  for  the  purpose,  as 
the  effect  produced  by  a  good  lot  of  suspended  Den- 
drobes  of  moderate  size  is  worth  the  little  extra  trouble. 

Cattleya  Warnerii,  now  showing  sheaths,  should  be 
liberally  watered  until  the  pseudo- bulbs  are  quite 
finished  up,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  C.  gigas 
Sanderiana,  which  requires  good  soakings  now  the 
sheaths  are  showing.  Cattleya  labiata,  autumn- 
flowering,  just  on  the  move,  should  now  be  re-potted 
if  requisite. —  W.  P. 

Odontoglossum  triumphans  aureum. 

The  foliage  and  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  fine  variety  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  type.  The  flowers  are,  however, 
remarkably  distinct  from  any  of  the  named  or  unnamed 
varieties  in  cultivation.  The  sepals  are  of  a  uniform 
golden  yellow  or  nearly  so,  the  usual  brown  colouring 
having  entirely  disappeared.  The  petals  are  lanceolate- 
elliptic,  and  of  the  same  golden  hue,  or  a  shade  paler, 
with  a  few  transverse  whitish  yellow  lines  or  markings 
in  the  place  of  those  that  are  of  a  bright  yellow  in  the 
forms  where  brown  is  the  prevailing  hue.  The  base  of 
the  oblong-cordate  pointed  lip  is  white,  with  a  yellow 
crest  and  a  few  yellow  spots,  while  the  upper  half  is 
yellow  with  a  white  margin.  A  plant  was  exhibited  by 
A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins), 
The  Grange,  "Wallington,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  he  received  a  First 
Class  Certificate  for  it. 

Cattleya  Lawrenceana  Vinckii. 

As  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  this  is  a  most  remarkable 
Cattleya.  The  sepals  are  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
violet.  The  oblong  petals  are  more  deeply  stained  with 
the  same  hue.  The  lower  or  tubular  portion  of  the  lip 
is  of  a  pale  purplish  hue,  but  the  lamina  and  the  upper 
edges  of  the  lateral  lobes  are  of  a  deep  violet-blue,  of  a 
tint  and  intensity  perhaps  never  before  seen  in  a 
Cattleya.  The  pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage  are  much  of  the 
usual  colour.  A  plant  of  it  was  shown  by  Baron 
Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Plants  for  Autumn  and  "Winter  Work.— Now  is 
the  best  time  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  the  subjects 
intended  to  beautify  the  houses  in  the  shortening  days 
of  autumn  and  winter.  The  young  stuff  should  receive 
a  shift  into  larger-sized  pots  without  delay,  and  be  re¬ 
placed  in  heat  to  encourage  root  action  in  the  fresh  soil. 
Due  regard  also  should  be  given  to  sufficient  exposure 
to  heat  and  light,  atmospheric  and  root  moisture,  as 
well  as  ventilation. 

PoiNSETTIAS  AND  EUPHORBIAS.  —  The  stock  of 
Poinsettias  and  Euphorbia  fulgens  (jacquiniseflora) 
should  still  be  kept  at  rest,  as  no  advantage  is  gained 
by  starting  them  into  growth  too  early  for  the  object  of 
taking  cuttings,  because  the  plants  so  raised  are  apt  to 
become  leggy  and  lose  their  lower  leaves  long  before 
they  come  into  bloom. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias.  —  Batches  of  these 
useful  subjects  intended  for  autumn  and  early  winter 
flowering  should  be  potted  off  and  placed  where  they 
will  receive  a  due  amount  of  light  without  being  exposed 
to  bright  sunshine.  A  little  heat  in  the  early  stages 
will  not  be  amiss,  for  the  Primulas  especially.  Later 
on  both  kinds  will  do  better  in  a  cold  frame,  when  the 
weather  becomes  sufficiently  warm  to  warrant  such 
treatment. 

Azaleas. — As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  they  should 
be  examined,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  roots  and 
drainage,  before  being  placed  in  heat  to  accelerate  fresh 
growth.  Should  any  of  them  require  re-potting  now  is 
the  best  time  to  do  it,  using  a  compost  of  four-fifths  of 
good,  firm,  fibry  peat,  one  of  fibrous  loam,  and  a  good 
admixture  of  silver  sand.  In  re-potting  make  the  fresh 
soil  quite  firm  by  means  of  a  thin,  but  bluntly-pointed, 
piece  of  wood  to  prevent  raj  ury  to  the  roots. 

Chrysanthemums.— The  young  stock  should  now 
be  potted  from  60-size  pots  into  48  or  32  sizes  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  variety  or  the  size  of  the  specimens. 
The  compost  should  consist  chiefly  of  good  loam.  By 
the  time  the  roots  have  made  headway  into  this  fresh 
compost  the  weather  will  be  much  warmer,  and  the 
plants  may  safely  be  stood  upon  an  ash  border  in  the 
open  air,  where  the  light  and  air  will  keep  them  more 
dwarf  and  sturdy  than  under  glass. 

Bedding-Out  Plants. — Work  in  this  department 
is  now  very  heavy  where  a  large  amount  of  bedding-out 
is  done.  Attention  must  be  given  to  the  pricking  out 
of  such  things  as  Dianthus  chinensis  and  its  various 
forms,  such  as  D.  c.  diadematus,  D.  e.  Heddewigi, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  Golden  Feather,  Tagetes  signata 
pumila,  Everlastings,  Scabious,  Saponaria  calabrica, 
Stocks,  Asters,  and  a  host  of  subjects  used  for  like 
purposes. 

Violets. — As  the  various  varieties  go  out  of  flower 
have  the  old  plants  lifted,  divided  and  planted  out  in 
well-prepared  soil  on  borders  in  suitably  sheltered 
places,  where  they  will  make  good  growth  during  the 
course  of  the  summer.  A  commencement  may  be  made 
with  the  early  kinds,  such  as  the  Neapolitan. 

Vineries. — The  looping  down  of  the  young  shoots 
must  be  proceeded  with  as  fast  as  possible,  as  work  of 
all  kinds  is  now  crowding  in  apace,  rendering  some 
things  liable  to  be  neglected.  The  best  time  to  loop 
down  the  shoots  is  in  the  afternoon,  because  they  are 
then  more  limp,  pliable,  and  less  likely  to  snap  during 
the  operation.  On  the  contrary,  all  thinning  is  best 
done  in  the  morning  when  the  hands  are  cool,  but 
touching  the  berries  should  be  avoided  at  all  times. 

Oranges. — These  are  now  making  rapid  progress, 
and  should  be  encouraged  with  plenty  of  heat  and 
atmospheric  moisture.  The  latter  may  be  applied 
freely  by  means  of  the  syringe,  and  besides  assisting 
fresh  growth  will  tend  largely  to  keep  the  plants  clean 
and  check  the  progress  of  mealy-bug  and  scale,  which 
multiply  with  great  rapidity  at  this  season. 

Strawberries  in  Pots.— With  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  rise  of  temperature  plants  in  small  pots 
especially  will  require  a  great  amount  of  attention  to 
prevent  their  getting  dry,  as  the  soil  becomes  a  matted 
mass  of  roots  by  the  time  the  fruits  are  well  set.  As 
the  latter  swell  a  regular  supply  of  weak  liquid  manure 
should  be  given.  This  is  much  better  than  giving 
strong  doses  at  long  intervals. 

Peas. — Make  successional  sowings  to  keep  up  a 
constant  supply  when  they  come  into  bearing.  The 
number  of  sowings  necessary,  and  the  space  of  ground 
to  be  occupied  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  demand, 
but  the  difference  between  the  quantity  produced  on  a 
given  area  of  ground  in  a  wet  and  a  dry  season  is  often 
very  considerable.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  space  at 
command  it  would  be  well  therefore  to  err  in  having  a 
greater  supply  than  demand,  rather  than  a  deficit. 
Stake  all  that  are  well  above  ground,  or  even  before,  if 
liable  to  the  attack  of  birds. 
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Royal  Horticultural.—  April  22nd. 

The  various  exhibits  sent  up  to  the  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day  last,  together  with  those  brought  together  for  the 
Auricula  Society’s  Show,  served  to  make  the  Drill  Hall 
more  crowded  than  on  any  previous  occasion  this  year. 
Orchids  were  not  numerous,  but  Primulas  of  various 
kinds,  including  a  large  collection  of  garden  varieties 
of  P.  Sieboldi,  contributed  to  make  the  display  an 
interesting  one.  There  were  also  fine  groups  of 
Daffodils,  Ferns,  Rhododendrons,  Amaryllis,  Olivias, 
and  a  collection  of  Apples  in  good  condition.  The 
concourse  of  visitors  was  unusually  large,  and  the 
show  was  visited  during  the  afternoon  by  several 
notabilities. 

Amongst  exhibitors  of  Orchids  was  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  who 
showed  a  spike  of  Phaleenopsis  grandiflora,  bearing 
thirteen  blooms  oi  unusual  size.  He  had  also  Dendro- 
bium  sulcatum,  Masdevallia  species  and  Oncidium 
phymatochilum,  bearing  three  large  panicles  of  blooms. 
Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  The 
Dell,  Egham,  showed  Cattleya  Lawrenceana  Vinckii, 
with  a  violet-blue  lamina  to  the  lip.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  Cattleya  calummata  and 
Cypripediura  Priapus,  both  hybrids,  the  former  being 
very  pretty.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins),  The  Grange,  Wallington,  showed  a  fine 
piece  of  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  with  three  spikes, 
and  Odontoglossum  triumphans  aureum.  Malcolm  S. 
Cooke,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Cullimore),  Kingston 
Hill,  had  a  small  group,  including  Odontoglossum 
Rossii  majus,  0.  luteo-purpureum,  0.  maculatum, 
Oncidium  cucullatum,  Masdevallia  ignea,  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Cattleya  amethystoglossa  bearing  twenty-four 
blooms. 

A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  near  Manchester,  who  exhibited  a 
large  group  of  Primula  Sieboldi  in  pans.  The  flower- 
stems  were  very  dwarf,  exhibiting  good  culture.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  S. 
"Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  a  showy  group 
of  Olivias,  including  the  fine  varieties  previously 
described  by  us,  also  Spirsea  astilboides  and  Amaryllis. 
Of  the  latter  an  intense  crimson  named  The  Mahdi  was 
very  telling.  Leeana  and  Diana  were  fine  crimson  -scarlets 
of  a  different  type.  Some  plants  of  a  hybrid  Rhododen¬ 
dron  named  R.  Williamsi  were  well  flowered  and  distinct. 
Mr.  H.  B.  May  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
large  group  of  Ferns.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  some  well-grown 
and  flowered  bushes  of  Chionanthus  virginicus,  a  tree 
Paeony  Reine  Elizabeth,  Azalea  rosseflora,  and  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata  compaeta.  A  similar  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamsted,  for  a  large 
group  of  well-flowered  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  in 
pots.  A  large  and  varied  collection  was  sent  up  from 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  including  two  baskets 
of  different  species  of  hardy  Primroses.  The  flower 
of  Aristolochia  Goldieana  was  about  1  ft.  across, 
and  close  by  it  were  Streptocarpa  Gunnii,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Falconeri,  Tropmolum  azureum,  Echium 
callithyrsum,  Amherstia  nobilis,  Crinodendron  Hooker- 
ianum,  Brugmansia  sanguinea,  and  others.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  a  fine  group  of 
Daffodils,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  showed  a  collection 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  A  fine  group  of  Pernettya 
mucronata  in  varieties  with  white,  pink,  rose  and 
purple  berries  was  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  "Wythes,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House.  The 
plants  have  been  in  fruit  for  the  last  six  months.  He 
also  exhibited  Anthocercis  viscosa,  Clitoria  ternata, 
and  Ruscus  androgynus. 

Two  boxes  of  grand  blooms  of  Marechal  Niel  Rose  were 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  "Walker,  Thame,  Oxon.  Another  good 
box  of  them  was  shown  by  —  Hodgson,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith),  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon.  Mr. 
Seabright,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Grinling,  Harrow  Weald 
House,  Stanmore,  had  a  fine  plant  of  Ochna  multiflora 
in  fruit.  Mr.  John  T.  Gilbert,  Anemone  Nurseries, 
Dyke,  Bourne,  Lines,  sent  single  and  double  Anemones. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  for  a  collection  of  Apples  in 
good  preservation.  Amongst  them  were  fine  samples 
of  Curtail,  Hormead’s  Pearmain,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Brabant  Bellefleur,  Betty  Geeson,  Scarlet  Pippin, 
Alfriston,  Norfolk  Beefing,  and  others.  Mr.  G.  Wythes 
exhibited  three  boxes  of  forced  Strawberries,  which 
were  very  highly  coloured,  and  gave  evidence  of  good 


culture.  The  kinds  were  Keen’s  Seedling,  President, 
and  an  unnamed  seedling  of  great  promise  for  forcing 
purposes.  A  quantity  of  April  Queen  Broccoli  was 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Baylor  Iiartland,  Cork.  The  heads 
were  of  great  size  and  of  good  colour. 


Birmingham  Spring  Flower  Show.  — 

April  1 6th  and  17th. 

This,  the  tenth  annual  show,  was  held  in  unfavour¬ 
able  weather,  but  proved  to  be  an  exeellent  display, 
good  quality  ruling  generally.  Azaleas  were  very  good — 
medium-sized,  compact  specimens,  well  flowered.  Stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  were  not  numerous, 
and  the  first  prize  lot  of  six,  from  Sir  Thomas 
Martineau,  were  perfect  examples  of  first  class  culti¬ 
vation.  Azalea  Mollis  was  plentiful  and  very  fine  ; 
and  three  Roses  in  pots  from  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  were  well  finished  off.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  also  took  the  first  position  for  twelve  and 
six  Orchids,  capital  lots,  including  grand  specimens  of 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  C.  Mendelii,  Dendrobium 
Freemanii,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode  Barberianum, 
Oncidium  Marsliallianum,  Odontoglossum  Andersoni- 
anurn,  and  Cattleya  Schroderae.  Charles  Winn,  Esq., 
Selly  Oak  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Barnes),  was  second  in 
both  classes  with  some  good  plants,  especially  a 
Cattleya  Trianee  formosa,  very  beautiful,  with  a  broad, 
richly  coloured  labellum,  and  clear  yellow  throat ;  some 
fine  Cypripediums,  viz.,  C.  Warnerianum, C.  Schroderse, 
C.  villosum  and  C.  venustum,  and  other  Orchids. 
G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Powell), 
was  third  with  some  fine  plants.  Amongst  other 
Orchids  sent  by  Mr.  Winn  were  Mr.  Latham’s  fine 
seedling,  Cypripedium  Lathamianum,  and  the  pretty 
Ada  aurantiaca,  a  bright-coloured  cool-house  Orchid, 
seldom  seen,  but  well  worth  growing. 

Hyacinths  came  out  stronger  than  was  expected,  as 
the  season  had  caused  the  collections  generally  about 
Birmingham  to  have  passed  their  best.  Mr.  Cooper, 
gardener  to  Charles  Showell,  Esq.,  took  the  first  prizes 
in  two  classes  for  eighteen  Hyacinths,  well  done  plants, 
with  fine  spikes  and  short  foliage,  and  which  included 
some  quite  new  varieties.  Other  exhibitors  also  came 
out  well,  and  there  was  a  fine  display  of  Tulips.  The 
general  objects  seen  at  a  spring  flower  show  were  to 
the  front,  but  Auriculas  had  been  pushed  on,  and  were 
not  up  to  the  mark. 

The  nurserymen,  both  local  and  distant,  came  out 
well.  Of  the  former,  Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons  had  a  group 
in  which  were  some  very  fine  new  varieties  of  Clematis, 
and  that  very  fine  double  zonal  Pelargonium,  Le 
Bruant,  and  excellent  floral  arrangements  in  various 
patterns.  Messrs.  Thomson  had  a  grand  group  of 
various  plants,  and  a  large  and  very  handsome 
memorial  anchor.  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.  had  a  pretty 
group  of  plants,  and  a  good  assortment  of  spring¬ 
blooming  plants  also. 

The  distant  trade  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Dickson’s, 
Limited,  Chester — a  fine  lot  of  cut  Narcissi,  including 
some  rare  sorts  ;  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate 
Nurseries,  London — a  large  group  of  Cyclamens,  their 
new  selected  Mignonette,  Boronia  heterophylla  (a 
lovely  species),  cut  Narcissi,  &c.  ;  Messrs.  Richard 
Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester — a  grand  lot  of  Mollis  Azaleas, 
forced  Rhododendrons,  Clematis,  well-berried  Aucubas, 
&c.  Altogether  it  was  an  attractive  and  excellent 
show. 


North  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Associ¬ 
ation. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in 
Aberdeen  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  inst.  There 
was  a  large  attendance.  The  chief  business  on  the  card 
was  a  paper  on  “  Daffodils  and  other  Spring  Flowers,” 
by  Mr.  George  Leslie,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
which  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Reid.  In 
the  paper  some  valuable  practical  suggestions  were 
made  concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  Daffodil  and 
Narcissi  generally,  either  as  border  flowers,  or  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  when 
grown  in  pots.  As  a  commercial  flower,  the  Daffodil 
had  no  equal,  as  shown  by  the  immense  quantities 
brought  into  the  markets  during  the  spring  months, 
and  at  a  time  when  outdoor  spring  flowers  were  scarce. 
A  long  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
taken  part  in  by  Mr.  Muirhead,  factor  to  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  Haddo  House,  and  Messrs.  C.  S. 
France,  Harper,  Cocker,  Robson,  Edwards,  Grigor, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  the  president.  All  the  speakers 
agreed  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  paper,  but  exception 
was  taken  to  the  statement  that  manures  should  be 
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avoided.  The  members  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the 

Exhibition  of  Spring  Flowers. 

The  object  in  view  in  getting  up  the  collection,  is  to 
create  and  stimulate  an  interest  in  spring  flowers  in 
Aberdeenshire,  and  which  have  been  to  a  large  extent 
neglected.  This  object  was  thoroughly  well  attained, 
if  the  numbers  visiting  the  exhibition  be  taken  as  a 
criterion.  The  collection  was  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  ever 
exhibited  in  Scotland.  The  flowers  were  displayed 
with  fine  effect,  and  their  rich  and  varied  colours 
presented  a  fine  appearance.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  London,  sent  a  fine  collection  of 
Daffodils,  embracing  seventy  -  six  varieties,  and 
including  all  the  best  and  most  popular  sorts,  both 
single  and  double.  Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan,  Valley- 
field,  Penicuik,  near  Edinburgh,  forwarded  a 
collection  of  Daffodils,  embracing  fifty-six  varieties. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  London,  contributed  fifty  varieties, 
and  a  notable  display  of  Anemone  fulgens.  Mr.  Proctor, 
gardener  to  William  Henderson,  Esq.,  Devanha  House, 
Aberdeen,  forwarded  a  valuable  collection  of  Orchids  and 
greenhouse  plants,  for  which  the  association  awarded 
their  Cultural  Certificate  ;  and  Mr.  Grigor,  Fairfield, 
sent  a  very  fine  pot  of  Mignonette,  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  association.  The  association, 
desiring  as  far  as  possible  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  those 
who  sent  specimens,  agreed  to  make  the  exhibition 
free,  and  the  large  attendance  of  the  public  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  association  in 
thus  seeking  to  foster  the  love  of  flowers.  Regret  was 
expressed  by  the  committee  that  owing  to  the  space  at 
their  disposal  being  limited,  they  were  prevented  from 
making  the  exhibition  more  attractive  than  it  even  was. 


Royal  Botanic. — April  23 rd. 

Hardy  flowers  greatly  preponderated  at  the  second 
spring  exhibition  of  this  society  on  Wednesday.  Daffo¬ 
dils  and  Primulas  were  very  prominent,  including 
Auriculas  and  P.  cortusoides  Sieboldi.  Azaleas  were 
shown  in  better  condition  than  in  March.  The  first 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Eason  ;  Mr.  R.  Scott,  The 
Holmes,  Regent’s  Park,  being  second  with  more 
columnar-shaped  plants.  The  first  prize  in  the 
nurserymen’s  class  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  Turner. 
Fine  specimens  of  Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &^Sou,  who  took  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  Win. 
Rurnsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  being 
second.  ,Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  took  the  first  piize  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  for 
hardy  Primulas.  The  first  prize  in  an  open  class  for 
Cinerarias  was  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley 
Broom,  Slough  ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  coming  in  second. 
The  former  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  show  Pelargoniums, 
and  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors 
of  Begonias.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  secured  the  first  prize  for 
show  Auriculas  ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener,  Book- 
ham  Lodge,  Cobham,  being  second.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  had  the  best  Alpine  Auriculas,  Mr.  J.  Douglas 
being  second,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  third.  Sir. 
W.  Morle  had  some  finely  grown  Mignonette. 

In  the  miscellaneous  classes,  a  large  group  of  well- 
flowered,  forced  Rhododendrons  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamsted.  A  group  of 
Tea  and  H.P.  Roses  came  from  Mr.  Wm.  Rurnsey, 
Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  and  a  large  group 
of  dwarf  and  well-grown  varieties  of  Primula  cortu¬ 
soides  Sieboldi  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son, 
Sale,  Manchester.  A  group  of  Palms  and  Dracaenas, 
enlivened  with  Tree  Paeonies  and  Orchids,  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Olivias, 
Amaryllis,  Rhododendrons,  and  Spireea  astilboides 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway.  A  large  group  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Ane¬ 
mones,  and  other  spring  flowers  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden.  A  fine  group  of  Daffodils 
dressed  upon  wire  stands  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham.  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  and  Mr.  Robins,  gardener  to  Col.  Lee, 
Hartwell  House,  Aylesbury,  exhibited  fine  examples  of 
Marechal  Niel  Roses. 

- >>!-<- - 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialist's  of  great  experience. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 

Chrysanthemum  Fly. — S.  Cundy :  The  name  of  the  small 
hlack  two-winged  fly,  which  you  refer  to  as  attacking  the 
leaves  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  is  Phytorayza  nigricans.  It  lays 
its  egg3  on  the  leaves,  and  the  grubs,  penetrating  the  tissue  of 
the  leaf,  live  iu  tunnels  which  it  makes  between  the  two  skins. 
The  quickest  remedy  is  to  kill  the  grubs  by  pressing  them 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  as  a  preventive  measure, 
syringe  the  plants  occasionally  with  weak  tobacco  water. 

Green  Primrose. — A.  Martin :  The  flowers  you  send  are  ex- 
ceedingly  interesting  botanieally,  and  are  a  curiosity  ;  but  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  the  variety  would  command  a  high  price, 
because  they  are  not  sufficiently  conspicuous  or  showy  to  attract 
the  fancy  of  the  general  public.  For  those  who  are  specialists, 
or  make  collections  of  the  various  modifications  or  transition 
states  of  the  Primrose,  it  would  certainly  be  an  object  of  interest, 
and  on  that  account  worthy  of  preservation.  Contrary  to  our 
expectations,  the  calyx  is  quite  normal,  although  it  is  usually 
the  first  part  of  the  flower  to  revert  to  green  leaves,  as  in  Jack- 
in-the-Green  and  Galigaskins.  The  pale  glaucous  green  lobes  of 
the  corolla  are  very  curious,  and  exactly  represent  small  leaves, 
slightly  toothed  on  the  margin,  and  having  the  midrib  and  other 
characteristic  venation  of  a  leaf.  As  a  green  Primrose,  it  is  on  a 
par  with  the  green  Rose,  but  more  truly  a  green  flower  than  that 
of  the  green  Dahlia. 

Insects  on  Roses. — H.  P.  :  You  will  be  able  to  keep  down 
green-fly  by  syringing  occasionally  with  tobacco  water,  or  some 
of  the  many  insecticides  now  in  use.  To  keep  the  grubs  down, 
you  must  keep  the  bushes  clean  in  the  autumn  with  the 
aid  of  insecticides,  and  so  prevent  the  moths  from  laying  their 
eggs  on  the  plants,  but  there  are  so  many  of  them  that  this  is 
rather  a  large  order.  Hand  picking  is  the  best  remedy  when 
the  grubs  and  caterpillars  are  in  evidence, 

Mr.  Horner  on  the  Auricula. — Eurelca  :  The  announcement 
that  Mr.  Horner  would  read  a  paper  on  the  Auricula  on  Tuesday 
was  made  In  error,  and,  consequently,  he  was  an  exhibitor  only 
on  that  occasion. 

Names  of  Plants.— IF.  P.  :  Salvia  Verbenaca,  a  British 
plant  of  no  great  beauty.  T.  Wilson  :  1,  Narcissus  bicolor,  var. 
Emperor;  2,  Narcissus  moschatus  albicans  ;  3,  Oncidium  macu- 
latum.  Salopian  :  The  Orchid  is  Dendrobium  Gibsoni,  the  small 
flowers  are  those  of  Asperula  tinctoria.  Orchids  sent  withou 
Signature  on  Wednesday  :  1,  Vanda  suavis  ;  2,  Vanda  suavis  more 
finely  spotted  ;  3,  Aspasia  lunata  var.;  4,  Vanda  eoerulescens. 

Primulas.— Primula :  We  presume  you  refer  to  the  Chinese 
Primula,  in  which  case  to  obtain  good  seeds  you  should  proceed 
somewhat  as  follows: — When  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  select  the 
finest  types  of  the  colours  you  wish  to  perpetuate,  and  remove 
the  plants  from  the  general  collection  before  they  become  ferti¬ 
lised  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  an  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse. 
As  you  want  only  a  few  seeds,  and  those  of  the  best,  you  should 
cut  out  of  the  truss  any  imperfectly  shaped  pips,  and  fertilise  the 
remainder  with  the  aid  of  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush.  Keep  the 
plants  in  a  healthy  growing  condition  with  the  aid  of  weak 
liquid  manure  while  the  seeds  are  swelling,  and  as  they  reach 
maturity,  gradually  withhold  water  until  perfectly  ripened  off. 
There  are  so  many  good  strains  now,  that  if  you  go  to  a  good 
house  and  pay  a  fair  price,  we  cannot  understand  your  getting 
seeds  uncertain  in  quality. 

Tulips  in  Pots.— N.  H. :  The  sample  of  soil  you  sent  us  is 
good  lasting  material,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  good  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  as  you  say  ;  but  for  pot  work,  and  more  especially  for 
seedling  Tulips,  you  ought  to  use  a  good  quantity  of  sand  and 
leaf-soil.  The  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  would  get  covered  with 
Marchantia  or  Vaucheria  in  less  than  two  years,  which  it  has 
taken  to  cover  your  pots  with  moss.  You  should  carefully 
remove  the  moss  with  a  knife  or  label,  and  top-dress  with  a 
compost  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  about  equal  parts  with  a  good 
admixture  of  sand.  In  September  remove  the  bulbs  from  the 
soil  and  re-pot  iu  the  above  mixture.  Less  leaf-soil  would 
answer,  provided  you  can  get  better,  that  is,  lighter  loam  than 
that  sent  us.  We  should  re-pot  annually,  some  time  after  the 
foliage  has  died  down,  or  at  least  before  the  bulbs  re-commence 
to  grow.  The  moss-covered  soil  you  sent  is  inert  and  sour,  and 
possibly  the  drainage  may  be  defective. 

Communications  Received. — W.  J. — W.  C. — A.  G  — P  R  D 
— J.  W.  P.— W.  P.— E.  S.  D.— J.  K. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Henry  Bennett,  Sheppertou,  Middlesex. — New  French  Roses 
for  1890. 

Ed.  Pynaert— Van  Geert,  Ghent,  Belgium.  —  Catalogue  of 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  21st. 

Messrs.  Hilrst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C.,  report  a  steady  demand 
for  Agricultural  seeds.  Red  Clover  has  advanced  2s.  per 
cwt.,  owing  to  a  large  speculative  demand.  White 
Alsike  and  Trefoil  steady  ;  Rye  Grasses  fiim.  Stocks 
much  reduced,  through  large  export  demand. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET, 

April  23 rd. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 

Asparagus _ per  100  4  0  8  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  ..  ..per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  30  60 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  6  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 
Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herhs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley. ..  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
I  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  6  2  0 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  j  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  IS  0  j  — St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Crapes  - - per  lb.  3  0  5  0  !  Strawberries. .  per  lb.  3  0  5  0 

New  Grapes  ...7....  5  0  7  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  ....per  dozenl8  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  S  0  12  0 
Bonvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 

—  Cavendishii,  doz.  18  0  36  0 

—  ventrieosa..  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Cineraria.,  per  dozen  S  0  12  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  GO  9  0 

Evergreens, invar., doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var., perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Genista ....  per  dozen  S  0  12  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Hyacinths,  per  dozen  6  0  9  0 
Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  10  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  12  0  24  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  6  0  9  0 

Primula  _ per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Roses . per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  S  0  10  0 

Spiraea  _ perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  6  0  SO 


Bedding  Plants  in  variety,  in  roots  or  boxes,  and  also  in  pots. 


■riXl  UU1  UlllCS,  ±  id  U1LL13  ..  A.  \J 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  6 

Bonvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Camellias,  12  blooms  1  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 
Daffodils, doz.bunches  3  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 
Hyacinth,  French, 

per  bunch  10  2  0 
Hyacinth,  Dutch,  in 

boxes,  White,  box  2  0  4  0 
Hyacinth,  various, 

per  box  16  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various.  12  bis.  2  0  8  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0  | 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (French).. per  bun.  16  2  0 
Narcissus  ...doz.  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Orchid  bloom  in  variety 
Pelargoniums,  12spys.  0  9  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  4  OS 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  10  3  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  1  0  2  0 
Stephanotis, 12  sprays  GO  SO 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  10  2  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  4  0  6 
Violets..  ..12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  2  6 
- Parme,  perbuch.  3  6  5  0 


Out  Flowers. — Averaqe  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 

5  0 
1  0 
1  0 

4  0 
2  0 

6  0 

5  0 
4  0 
1  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
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Demy  8m  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations.  Price ,  ia.  /  post  free ,  ij\  3^. 


The  TUBEROUS  BECORIA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds ;  II.,  by  Cuttings — 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


#  CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter¬ 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 


“GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C,  and  through  all  BOOKSELLERS, 


CONWAY  C.WARNE 

( Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS), 

THE  potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


FLOWERPOTS 


The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 

HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials. 

—PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 


LETHORION(vcoTsR) 


Great  Reduction  in  Price  of 

('VAPOUR! 
CONES 

Nothing  can  surpass  this 
method  for  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Insect  Pests  in  Green¬ 
houses.  It  CANNOT  FAIL 
where  the  houses  are  secure. 
No  possible  injury  to  the 
most  delicate  plant. 

PRICES  —  For  Frames, 
&c.,  of  50  cubic  ft.,  6d. ; 
100  ft.,  9d. ;  500  ft.,  Is. ; 
1000  ft.,  Is.  6d.;  4000  ft., 
5s.  each. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  demand, 
intending  users  should  give 
their  Seedsmen  early  orders,  to 
secure  a  supply, 

— Manufacturers— 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLERS  CO,,  LMTD,, 

LONDON. 

To  EE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  SEEDSMEN. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


GREENHOUSE  FOR  TIE  MILLION. 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

aORTICULTUSAL  BUILDERS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  mjELITl:  and  EDIflBURGH, 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 
Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 

Iggp“  For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

U  E3  El  T  OO  T  I  W  G  , 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

SURREY  TI3IBFR  YARD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  hags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cult. 
A  1-c'wt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c  — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results ; 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to _ 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  81ACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  he  obtained. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

NEW  HARRISON  BWIFT  G0LD  MEDAL 

KNITTER 

>  5/  y  |  T  C  Stockings  ribbed  or  plain 

IV  m  10  Gloves  ahd  every  description 
of  Clothing  in  WOOL,  SILK,  or  COTTON 
over  100  fancy  patterns  upon  one  machine 

Triumphant  Award  at  Paris  WM.  HARRISON,  Patentee 
The  only  Winner  iu  the 
World  of  4  Gold  Medals 
end  19  other  Honours. 


133,  Portland  St.,  Manchester. 
AddresB  all  Letters  to  Manchester. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD, 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three -halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid, 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  Form:. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  11  The  Gardening  World”  for - - — - 

for  which  I  enclose - - - - 

Nam& - - - - — 


- months 


Address _ 


-(26400) 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY^S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address—, HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (=.) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  tbe  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  tbe  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler'requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


FIFTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 


6d. 


& 

Si, 


*?/  w  47  20/- 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST  GUANO 

FOR  ALL 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Purposes, 


USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  CARDENS. 

WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 


$■ 

REGISTERED. 


m  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  Ac.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SMITH’S  CELEBRATED 


WEED  KILLER. 


TRADE 

MARK. 


Registered 
No.  33,113. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of — 

JYI  IL  1R.  1C  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell.  Makes  the  Gravel  equal  to  New. 


THE  “STOTT” 
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DISTRIBUTOR 

CHARGED  WITH 

“KILLMRIGHT.” 

CERTAIN  DEATH  TO  INSECT  PESTS. 

CHEAP,  SIMPLE,  and  EFFECTUAL. 

Prices,  Press  Opinions  and  Testimonials  on  application  to — 

THE  “STOTT”  FERTILISER  and  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR  Co.,  Limited, 

Barton  House,  MANCHESTER. 

AGENTS  WANTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write— “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.’’ 

Messrs.  'Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write— “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape,  and 
finish — used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes— “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


“PLAIT  FEEDERS.” 

(BOOTY'S  PATENT.) 


A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pu-hed  into  the  soil  out  of 
sight. 

The  “Plant  Feeders”  produce  surprising  health,  luxuriant 
growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is  imparted  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty  to  the  flowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  be  given  to  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 

2s.  2d,  per  100,  in  Tin  Boxes,  Carriage  Paid.  Case 
of  12  Boxes,  £1  Is. 


ARTHUR  BOOTY  8c  Co., 

Florists,  IKIGEI  HARROGATE. 


NWLS  k.  fcSTNmw 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 


I Vrite  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
HotAVater  Specialities,  free. 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED— MIXES  INSTANTLY  WITH  WATER. 


For  use  in  the  CONSERVATORY,  GREENHOUSE  and  VINERY ;  FLOWER  and  KITCHEN  GARDENS,  the 

HOP-YARD,  and  the  ORCHARD. 

Practically  tested  by  practical  Gardeners.  Acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  Insecticide 

yet  invented. 

Testimonials  and  all  Particulars  Free  on  Applicxtion. 

prices- Carriage  Paid  to  any  Address-1  pint.  Is.  6d. ;  1  quart,  2s.;  £  gal.,  3s.; 
1  gal.,  4s.  6d. ;  2  gals.,  8s.  6d. ;  4  gals.,  14s.  Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 

Sole  Inventors  and  Proprietors—  EIGrHTOM  Sl  CO., 
&oxticuZtxxxaZ  §§emists,  BRIDGNORTH. 


TRADE  MARK. 


No.;20,52S. 


CUPROLENE 

THE  INFALLIBLE 

WEEDKILLER 


PRICES— Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  on 
4  gallons  and  over—  £  s.  d. 

4  gallons,  sufficient  for  100  gallons  of  water  ...  0  6  6 
8  „  „  200  „  „  ...  0  12  0 

16  „  „  400  „  „  ...120 

40  .,  „  1000  „  „  ...  2  7  6 

1  gal.  Sample  Tin,  tin  free.  2s.  ;  2  gals.,  tin  free.  3s.  6 d. 

5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash  with  Order  on  amounts  of  £1 
and  upwards.  To  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Channel  Islands 
carriage  only  paid  on  12  gallons  and  over. 

—Sole  Investors  and  Proprietors— 

DEICHT0N&C0.”tr  BRIDGNORTH. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co., Faun  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  tbe  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C  ,  April  26, 1S90. 
Agents  :  for  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.f  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  John  Heywood. 
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ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  ljd. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP. — Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

UCCESSFUL  HARDY  FERN  CULTURE 

6 %d.,  post  free,  from  W.  F.  ASKEW’S  Fern  Nursery, 
Keswick. 

WANTED. — A  quantity  of  Dutch  Dwarf 

Box  Edging.  Offers,  with  price,  to  FISHER,  SON  & 
SIBRAY,  Kandsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

ENTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.— ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants. 

—Catalogue,  illustrated,  with  descriptive  and  cultural 
notes,  72  pages,  9 d.  each.  100  Saxifrages,  100  sorts,  25s.  100 

Alpine  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  25s. — STANSFIELD  BROS., 
Southport. 

ft  SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3d.;  6  Irish  Ivy , 

vJ  Is.  3d. ;  25  Carnations,  Is.  3d.  ;  6  greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d. ; 
12  Achimenes  in  4  sorts,  Is.  3d.;  6  Fuchsias,  Is.  3d.;  6  Geraniums, 
Is.  3d. ;  6  Cyperus,  Is.  3d.  ;  3  Deutzias,  Is.  Sd.  ;  3  Hydrangea, 
Is.  3d.  ;  25  Musk  plants,  Is.  3d.  ;  12  Tomatos,  Is.  3d.  :  2  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Is.  3d.  Guide,  7 d.  6s.  worth,  5s.  Carriage  paid. 
—TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

Ferns  I  Ferns  1 1  Ferns  1 ! 1 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris.  Polypodium, 
Lygodium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtnmium,  &c,,  &c. 
Packed  free  for  cash.  Few  sorts  from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100, 
or  50s.  per  1,000.— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  140, 
Loughborough  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

ESSRS.  GREGORY  &  EVANS,  Nur- 

serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  287,  288,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address — “COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6cf.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  4  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  —  An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.  Tins,  15s.  6d.,  25s,,  95 s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. _ 

W~  OLTON’S  CHOICE  PLANTS.— Double 

and  Single  Geraniums,  best  in  cultivation,  12,  3s.  6d. 
Fuchsias,  12  splendid  vars.,  2s.  ;  Moles  worth,  new  double 
white,  Is.  Plumbago  alba,  Sd.  ;  Blue,  6 d.  All  frte.  P.O. 
I^largoniums,  vars.  in  bud,  Is.  to  Is.  Qd.  each.— Newland,  Toft 
Nursery,  Leonard  Street,  Hull. 

POTTEN  has  this  season  one  of  the 

largest  and  most  healthy  collections  of  Geraniums 
and  other  Bedding  Plants  in  the  trade,  consisting  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Tricolor,  Gold  and  Bronze,  Silver  Variegated,  Zonal,  and 
Ivy-leaf  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Double  Petunias,  Begonias, 
Heliotropes,  Lobelia,  Echeveria,  Ageratum,  Calceolaria,  Dahlia, 
Iresine,  Auricula,  Chrysanthemums,  &e.,  &c.  25  good  distinct 
Zonal  Geraniums,  post  free,  3s.  Catalogue  free,  and  special 
quotation  per  100  or  1,000  on  application.— Camden  Nursery, 
Cranbrook,  Kent. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N  ,W. _ _ 

Lawn  mowers.— The  “  excelsior  ” 

(Patent)  has  the  largest  sale  in  the  World,  and  is 
pronounced  by  all  gardeners  to  be  the  very  best  for  keeping  the 
lawn  in  prime  condition.  The  Patent  “NEW  MODEL”  is 
guaranteed  to  be  the  easiest  working  machine  in  the  Market. 
Can  be  had  of  all  Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen.  Price  Lists  post 
free  from  the  Manufacturers,  CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL 
M'fg.  Co.,  223,  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  largest  makers  of  Lawn  Mowers  in  the  World. _ 

LACKBIRDS,  THRUSHES,  LARKS, 

SPARROWS  and  birds  of  all  kinds  taken  alive  and 
uninjured  by  means  ot  the  “  CANADIAN  HUT”  TRAP.  Self¬ 
acting,  and  can  be  set  for  either  large  or  small  game.  No 
humbug.  Warranted  to  take  birds  literally  by  the  dozen. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Testimonials  free.  Farm ,  Field ,  and 
Fireside  says:  —  “No  other  Trap  so  effective.”  A  nobleman 
writes,  “Your  Canadian  Hut  Traps  are  very  successful.” 
Price,  2s.  6 d.,  carriage  paid. — COLVILLE  &  Co.,  Black  Heath, 
Staffordshire.  _ _ 

New  fuchsias,  i89o.— john  laing 

&  SONS  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  are  now 
distributing  for  the  first  time  the  following  GRAND  new 
Fuchsias  :— Beauty  of  West  Kent,  Dorothy,  and  George  Fry. 
Should  be  added  to  every  collection.  Descriptive  Price  List 
post  free.— JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb 
Merchants,  &c.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


w 


LAIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  PentStemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Sow  in  May. 

SUTTON’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE 

GERMAN  WALLFLOWER. — A  magnificent  strain,  in¬ 
cluding  many  beautiful  colours,  which  are  not  obtainable  from 
ordinary  seed.  Plants  dwarf  and  robust  in  habit,  throwing  up 
large  dense  spikes  of  delicijusly-sccnted  flowers.  Very  easy  of 
cultivation.  Six  varieties,  separate,  3s.  ;  mixed,  Is.  6 d.  per 
packet,  post  free.  _ _ 

S~~UTTON’S  SEEDS,  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  QUEEN'S 
SEEDSMEN,  READING. _ 

HOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  varieties,  Is.  and  2s.  6d. 
per  packet. — HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

WONDERFUL  CLIMBER  for  covering 

arbours,  arches,  trellises,  &c.,  perennial  Convolvulus, 
12  runners,  Is.,  free,— C.  PIKE,  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham. 

OUBLE  PRIMROSES.— White,  Mauve, 

2d.  each  ;  25,  3.s.  Yellow,  Plum,  3d.  Blue  Poiyanthus, 
2s.  worth,  free. — BURKE,  Ballinamallard,  Ireland. 


D 

Is. 


L 


ILIUM  AURATUM  in  grand  condition. 

Splendid  bulbs,  9  ins.  round,  4s.  dozen  ;  larger,  6s.  dozen  ; 
extra  large,  11  to  12  ins.  round,  Is.  each,  10s.  dozen.  Also  many 
other  sorts.  Orders  of  3s.  and  upwards  carriage  paid. — 
E.  ROBINSON,  Farringdon  Market,  London,  E.C.,  and  Hornsey 
Rise,  N. 

PROTECT  your  Gardens  from  Ravages  of 

Birds.— Tanned  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
rot  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the' Royal  gardens.  Sent  on 
approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  50  square  yards.  Is.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Established  170  years. — HY.  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion. — Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6 d.,  21s.,  31s.  6 d.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6 d., 
5s.  6 d.,  7s,  6 d.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c.,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application. — 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Readers  of  the~  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter- 

TAINMENTS,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton.  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  188S. 

TTINES  AND  VINE  CULTORE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

inn  PACKETS  VEGETABLE  AND 

_Lvy  vJ  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Is.  2d.,  post  free.  Catalogue 
free.  Agents  wanted.  If  you  want  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Trees, 
and  Shrubs  direct  from  Wholesale  ;  if  the  Wholesale  decline  to 
supply  small  quantities,  because  you  are  not  in  the  business ; 
if  you  want  Choice  Seeds,  &c.,  50  per  cent,  under  Catalogue 
prices  ;  if  you  want  good  things  which  you  fail  to  get  elsewhere, 
write  to  GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London. 

Hand-lights,  1  ft.,  Is.  ;  2  ft.,  2s.  Span  Frames,  6  by  3,  15s. 
each.  Lights,  6  by  2, 5s.  each.  Painted,  glazed,  and  put  on  Rail. 

REENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882,  for 
“  Eclipse  ”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses  .  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1883  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office — 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield.” _ _ 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


ftALADIUMS.— ^.,6o 


-Laings’  collection  of  these 

beautiful  foliage  plants  is  the  finest  and  most  complete 
in  the  World  Awarded  many  MEDALS  and  First  Prizes. 
Inspection  invited.  Admission  free.  Descriptive  Catalogues  on 
application.-JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Caladium  Specialists, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

tJ  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  "WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

The  Thames  bankTron  company, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct) 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t)  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Q  C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor PLANTS 

•  Quick,  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  See  Advertisement  on  page  547. 

MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS. — Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  Advertisement  on  page  547. 

Heating  apparatus^— Write  for 

niustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is. ,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d. ,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

Roofing  eelti  roofing  felt!!— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  10d.  per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6d.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Countiet 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

COARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE. — 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address"  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon.  _ 

ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6dr 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

RIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 


TRADE  MARK. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY  NEST. 

Carnations,  Picotees,  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  plants  ;  1,000 
Anemone,  The  Bride,  500  choice  Begonias,  2,000  Gladiolus, 
Vallotas,  and  Dahlias. 

Messes,  peotheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  6"  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEST,  May  7th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Established  and  Imported  Orchids. 

TVfESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

1VJL  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  May  9th,  at 
Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  a  large  quantity  of  ESTABLISHED 
and  IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


yfl 

BHmHT 

m 

SPECIALITIES  “  SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  ] 

“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “  SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS 
“SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS!”  “SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 

well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.”  ........ 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  letter  than  any  others  u-e  have  ever  used."  , 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea  “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  Garden  Pots,  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.”  _  _  _ 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Trentham  horticultural 

SOCIETY. 

GREAT  FRUIT  and  ROSE  SHOW  will  be  held  in  Trentliam 
Gardens,  on  JULY  10,  1890.  Upwards  of  £80  given  In  Prizes  for 
Cut  Roses.  Collection  of  Fruit  (nine  varieties),  £8,  and  special 
value,  £5;  2nd,  £6;  3rd.  £3.  Six  varieties,  £4,  £2,  and  £1. 
Prizes  amounting  to  nearly  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
POUNDS  are  given.  Schedules  now  ready,  post  free,  on 
application  to— 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  Hon.  Sec. 

Trenthaip. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

fj  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  he  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


GARDENER,  HEAD. — Good  experience 

in  Orchids,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  Vines,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  Forcing  House,  and  general  routine  of  Flower  find 
Kitchen  Garden  work.  Aged  37.  Married.  4  years’ character. 
— J.  SALTER,  34,  Wingford  Road,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXORS. 


Horticultural  Builders, 

NORWICH. 


No.  54a.  Three-qtr.  Span-roof  Garden  Frame 

WITH  IMPROVED  VENTILATING  RIDGE. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Frame,  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  ;  height  at 
back  22  in.,  front  11  in.,  and  at  ridge  32  in.  Lights  2  in.  thick, 
glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass,  and  painted  three  coats. 

The  new  Ridge  Ventilator  can  he  easily  manipulated,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  worth  of  the  Frames,  as  ventilation  can  he 
obtained  without  raising  the  lights. 

Length.  Width. 

1  Light  Frame,  4  feet  by  6  feet 


CASH 

PRICES, 

CARRIAGE 

FREE. 


8  feet  by  6  feet 
1 2  feet  by  6  feet 
1 6  feet  by  6  feet 
20  feet  by  6  feet 
24  feet  by  6  feet 
Carriage  paid  to  all  Goods  Stations  in  England  and  Wales  ;  also 
to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  equal  Stations. 

New  "illustrated  Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  and  Dog  Kennels,  post  free. 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED— MIXES  INSTANTLY  WITH  WATER. 

For  use  in  the  CONSERVATORY,  GREENHOUSE  and  VINERY;  FLOWER  and  KITCHEN  GARDENS,  the 

HOP-YARD,  and  the  ORCHARD. 

Practically  tested  by  practical  Gardeners.  Acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  Insecticide 

yet  invented. 

Testimonials  and  all  Particulars  Free  on  Applicxtion. 

prices- Carriage  Paid  to  any  Address-1  pint,  Is.  63..;  1  quart,  2s.;  i  gal.,  3s.; 
1  gal.,  4s.  3d. ;  2  gals.,  8s.  6d. ;  4  gals.,  14s.  Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 

Sole  Inventors  and  Proprietors— E  I  G-H  ^TJ,©  M  &c  ©  O . , 
^orficuCfurctf  gifiemtsfs,  BRIDGNORTH. 


CUPR0LENE 

THE  INFALLIBLE 

WEEDKILLER 


PRICES— Carriage  Paid  to  any  Railway  Station  on 
4  gallons  and  over —  £  s.  d. 

4  gallons,  sufficient  for  ICO  gallons  of  water  ...  0  6  6 

8  „  „  200  „  „  ..  0  12  0 

16  „  „  400  „  „  ...12  0 

40  „  „  1000  „  „  ...  2  7  6 

1  gal.  Sample  Tin,  tin  free,. 2 s. ;  2  gal?.,  tin  free,  3 s.  6 <i. 

5  per  cent.  Discount  for  Cash  with  Order  on  amounts  of  £1 
and  upwards.  To  Inland,  Scotland,  and  Channel  Islands 
carriage  only  pond  on  12  gallons  and  over. 

— Sole  Inventors  ano  Proprietors— 

DEiGHTON  &  CO.  BRIDGNORTH. 


HORTICUTURAL  BUILDER 

AND 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 


PF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  he  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver- 
tisement. 


TO  GAEDEXEES  and  XUESEEYMEX. 

—The  Lease  of  a  First-class  Nursery,  situate  within  easy 
distance  of  London,  and  in  a  high-class  residential  neighbour¬ 
hood,  where  there  is  an  excellent  opening  for  a  good  man ; 
having  been  established  some  time,  there  is  a  very  fair  amount 
of  connection  to  the  place.  The  premises  comprise  in  all  about 
an  acre  of  ground,  with  three  glass  houses  (one  over  80  ft.  long), 
all  fitted  with  heating  apparatus,  tool  house,  potting  sheds,  &c. 
To  be  sold  without  reserve.  Apply  to  FURZE  &  ALDRIDGE, 
Auctioneers,  1,  Railway  Buildings,  South  Norwood. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


Revue  de  ^horticulture  belge 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  "are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenieh,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coniuck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert.  Ghent. 


FIFTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 


Per  lb.  . 

k-v/  *//  si/ 

BEST  S  CHEAPEST  GOAHO 

FOR  ALL 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Purposes. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS. 


REGISTERED. 


WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 


Sold  in  Packets  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  in 
Sealed  Bags  Only. 

71b., 2/6;  141b., 4/6;  281b., 7/6;  56  lb.,  12/6;  1  cwt,  20/-. 

CLAY  &  LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  15th. 

Special  Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  and  Bud. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEXtEXS  begs  to  announce  that 

his  next  SPECIAL  SALE  of  ORCHIDS  in  FLOWER 
and  BUD  will  take  place  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  May  loth,  at  half-past 
12  o’clock  precisely,  and  he  will  be  glad  if  Gentlemen  desirous 
of  ENTERING  PLANTS  FOR  THIS  SALE  will  please  SEND 
LISTS  NOT  LATER  THAN  THURSDAY  NEXT. 


55,  Lionel  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 

HENRY  HOPE, 


To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. — London,  W. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  First-class  XURSERY, 

within  7  miles  of  Covent  Garden,  comprising  about  1  acre 
of  Land,  with  2  Cottages  and  S  large  Greenhouses  thereon,  all 
well  stocked  and  heated  with  hot-water.  Lease  15  years. 
Terms  moderate.— For  particulars  apply  to  W.  E.,  130,  Percy 
Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 
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STRONG-  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  _  s.  a. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair  ...  1  9 

g  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c.  ...  1  o 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  .  1  ° 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . •  .  * 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  .  2  () 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 2 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties .  2 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  .  2 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted .  J 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  . .  *■ 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ...  1 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  Oil.)  .  1 

6  Heliotropes  . J 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  .  2 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 1 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2 

6  Greenhouse  Selagiuellas  (including  Golden)  .  1 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis .  2  6 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  .  1 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 1 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  .  1 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties .  5 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations .  2 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) ...  ...  1 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ...  2 

12  Carnations,  strong  seedlings  . 2 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 2 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves 
18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted 
12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 

3  Adiantum  Victorife  (New  Maidenhair)  ... 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots 

6  Christmas  Roses,  strong  clumps . 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots 
6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white 


0 


2  3 
2  6 
5  0 
2  6 

1  9 
1  6 

2  6 
1  9 

o  illiciuuiicjajiuiii,,.  U.uu,  ........  •••  -  --  ^  ® 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes, 

Weigela,  &c.  . 2  3 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 2  0 

6  Spineas,  strong  clumps  . 2  3 

6  Double  Carnations  . 1  6 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  . 2  3 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 6  0 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6 d.)  . I  9 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 1  6 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  .  1  6 

3  Philadelphia  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  .  2  0 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  ...  . 2  6 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &e.  .  16 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high)  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c.  ...  .  3  0 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 2  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  lOe?.) . 1  4 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants .  1  9 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 16 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  .  2  3 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3 d.)  ...  1  6 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.)  ...  1  3 

12  Scarlet  Gladioli  (25  for  3s.  3d.)  . 1  9 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 2  6 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 5  0 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  .  2  0 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  .  ..2  3 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  ..2  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 1  6 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 16 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 2  6 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring  .  1  6 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geums  . 1  9 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 2  6 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  . 1  9 

25  Irish  Ivies,  3  feet,  very  strong  .  3  9 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 19 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  best  .  2  0 

6  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant) .  2  0 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 2  0 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza .  19 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 1  9 

3  Escallonia  macrantha  . 2  0 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours . 1  6 

6  Tradeseant.ias,  3  vars. ,  variegated . 1  6 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  .  1  9 

6  Perennial  Sunflowers,  strong  . 2  0 

12  Semi-double  Tuberous  Begonias,  fine  .  4  0 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  21  ft .  2  6 

12  Single  Dahlias  .  .  13 

24  Myosotis  dissitiflora  (largest  Forget-me-not)  ...  ...  1  9 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  Evergreen,  Variegated,  &c.,  all 

distinct  . 1  ® 

Any  Us.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s.  ;  any  23s,  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 
ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON 


ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS.— Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &e.  6  for  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free  — 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

LIMBING  FERN,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6d.  ;  12,  4s. 
6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovelv  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  is.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries 


PERENNIAL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 
like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9 d.  Double  scarlet  Geums,  6  for  Is.  6 d.  All  carriage  free.— 
H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  Cut  Flowers,  3s.  6 d.  and  5s. 
each.  Despatched  promptly  upon  receipt  of  remittance.— 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well- rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6 d.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered. 

4  Greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  1  Grevillea,  1  Ficus,  1  Cyclamen,  1  Marguerite,  I .Aralia 
Sieboldi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abutilon.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6 d., 

post  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

FEW  HUNDRED  strong  Chrysanthemum  stools  to  offer 
from  pots,  best  named  varieties,  each  will  produce  20  to  30 
blooms  this  autumn,  0  for  3s.  6d.;  12,  5s.;  50, 18s.  H.  ENGLISH 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon.  . 


THE  BEST  FORGET-ME-NOTS.— Myosotis  semperflorens 

always  in  flower,  6,  Is.  6d.  ;  2s.  6d.  do z.  Myosotis  dissiti 
flora  12  Is  6 d.  New  Blue  Perfection,  6  for  2s. ;  3s.  6 d.  doz. 
carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon,  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


NAMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS  — Purity,  The  Bade. 

Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &c.— 
6,  2s.  6 d. ;  4s.  6 d.  doz.,  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 


FOWLER'S  LAWN  SAND. 

For  destroying  Daisies,  Dandelions,  Plantains,  Ribbed  Grass, 
Thistles,  and  other  weeds  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  Bowling 
Greens,  Parks,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  fertiliser,  and 
improving  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass.  Price,  in  Tins, 
Is.,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  ;  Kegs,  8s.  6 d.,  16s.  and  30s. 

ELLIOTT’S  ORIGINAL 
“SUMMER  CLOUD  ’  SHADING. 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Skylights,  and  all  glass  struc¬ 
tures  that  require  shading  material.  In  Packets,  Is.  each. 

FOWLER'S  MEALY  BUG  DESTROYER 

For  the  special  eradication  of  this  most  troublesome  of  stove- 
house  plant  pests.  It  is  easily  applied  either  with  a  small  brush 
or  vaporizer,  is  instant  destruction  to  both  insect  and  ova,  and 
does  not  stain  or  injure  the  foliage.  In  Bottles,  Is  ,  2s.  6a.,  5s., 
and  10s.  ;  half  gallon,  21s, ;  one  gallon,  42s.  each. 

EWING'S  MILDEW  COMPOSITION. 

In  Bottles,  Is.  6 d  and  3s.  each  ;  per  gallon,  12s. 

TOBACCO  JUICE. 

Specially  prepared  for  evaporating. 


EXTRA  STRONG. 
1 0s.  6 d.  per  gallon. 


Fowler  s  GARDENERS'  INSECTICIDE 

For  destroying  and  preventing  all  the  various  Insects,  Blights, 
and  Mildews  infesting  plants  and  trees.  It  is  easily  applied 
either  by  dipping,  syringing,  sponging,  or  as  a  winter  dressing  ; 
does  not  require  cleansing  oil  with  water  ;  will  not  stain  or 
injure  any  more  than  plain  water  the  most  delicate  flower,  fruit, 
foliage  or  root ;  gives  the  foliage  a  bright,  clean,  healthy 
appearance,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  Jars, 
Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  each;  and  in  Kegs,  28  lbs.,  21s.; 
56  lbs.,  42s. ;  112  lbs.,  84s,  each. 

POOLEY’S  WORM  DESTROYER. 

For  eradicating  every  kind  of  worm  from  the  roots  of  large 
specimen  plants,  pots,  lawns,  &c.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
applied,  and  will  not  harm  the  most  delicate  plant.  In  Bottles, 
Is.,  2s.  6 A.,  Is.,  and  12s.  6 d.  each. 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Co. 

{LIMITED), 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

LONDON. 


Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL ! ” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER"  (G.  R.  Kings’s  Patent), 
Is.  6d.,  post  Is.  9 d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work  of  hand,  without 
soiling  the  fingers.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee, Torquay. 
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MOST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBACCO  PAPES 

“Improved  &  only  Genuine  Medicated” 

!  <>  per  lb  Circular ,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

DICKSONS  Itu^n5  CHESTER.; 


TRADE 


MARK. 


FOR  PLANTS. 

QUICK-LASTING. -ECONOMICAL 

This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 

E  The  ^redleiits  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant.  , 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  hi l  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6 cl.  and  Is 
Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS : — 

7  lb  14  lb.  28  lb.  56  lb.  U2  lb. 

2s!  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 

The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 
of  each  Bag. - — 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer — 

S.  C.  OLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND,  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITS  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


And  for  All  Glass  Structures  that  require  Shading. 

Sold  in  packets,  Is.  each,  with  full  directions  for  use,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations.  Each 
packet  should  bear  the  Trade  Mark  as  above. 
CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  &  Co.  (Lim.),  London. 
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THE  “STOTT” 

PATENT  INSECTICIDE  MANURE 

DISTRIBUTOR. 

CHEAP,  SMFEB,  ASS  EFFEOTUAE, 

THE  “STOTT” 

PATENT  SPRAYER 

Giving  a  Mist-like  Spray;  cannot  Choke. 

PRICES: 

Distributor :  3  Cells,  17/6  ;  4  Cells,  20/- ;  5  Cells,  21/- ;  6  Cells,  23,- 
Sprayers  :  No,  1,  5/-  each  ;  No,  2.  4/-  each, 

“  Killiii'riqht”  Insecticide ,  2  lbs.,  1/9  ;  4  lbs.,  2/9  ;  6  lbs.,  3/9  ; 

14  lbs.,  6/9  ;  28  lbs.,  13/- ;  56  lbs  ,  25/- ;  112  lbs.,  40/-. 

“  Feedmright”  Fertilizer ,  1  lb. ,  Gd. ;  2  lbs.,  lid. ;  3  lljs  ,  1/4; 

7  lbs.,  2/3  ;  14  lbs,,  4/2  ;  28  lbs.,  8/-  ;  56  lbs.,  15/-;  112  lbs.,  25/-. 

The  “Stott”  Fertilizer-Insecticide  Distributor 
Co ,  Limited., 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER.  . 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1S89,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  18S9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crvstal  Palace,  says “  We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  Its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it. 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
sayS  There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  :-In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  W  ater. 
TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.’ 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin  ;  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


PARISIAN  BLINDS. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 


Made  of  Wood  o.nd  Zinc  only. 

AWARDED  40  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

w.  Richardson  &  Co., 

Horticultural  Works,  DARLINGTON. 
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KTO'5Bf  (and  when  the  plants  have  commenced  to 
grow'  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant 

HOLLIES,  CONIFERS,  YEWS, 

and  almost  all  EVEROrloEEN  SHETTBS,  also 

ASPARAGUS  (TiiTi\T) 

CLEMATIS  may  bMar°ted  ln 

Descriptive  Lists  of  the  above  and  following  free. 

CREEPERS  far  WMli. 


R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS’ 

CHOICE  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 


Our  Catalogue  for  1890  is  now  issued,  and  will  be  forwarded  on 
application.  It  includes  all  the  most  desirable  New  Varieties,  as  well 
as  the  older  and  thoroughly-established  kinds. 


PflQITQ  IM  DOTQ  Best  New  and  Old 

llU0C,0  I  IN  lUI  0  English  and  Foreign  sorts. 

RICHARD  SSVIITH  &  GO., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

WORCEBTE  R. 


Our  Collection  of  PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  BEGONIAS,  HOLLYHOCKS, 
DAHLIAS,  ANTIRRHINUMS,  PENTSTEMONS,  CARNATIONS,  PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS,  PETUNIAS,  &c.,  &c.,  is  unsurpassed. 


ROYAL  WINTER  GARDENS,  EDINBURGH. 


qw  ’gww  mm*  m 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package  ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attacked. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  <S  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
BIQHGATg  girgSBBlES, 

LONDON,  N. 


“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 


CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  &c.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


THE 


“PERFECT” 

SUMMER  SHADING 


Supersedes  all  Others 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

FOR. SHADING  GLASS  ROOFS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Is  the  Cheapest.  Goes  four  times  as  far  as  the 
old  preparations.  Note  its  merits  described 
below. 

Messrs.  Carlton,  Contractors  for  the  painting 
of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,  write  : — 

“  By  order  of  the  Directors  we  applied  this  Shading  to  the 
-floss  roofing  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  found  it  pos¬ 
sessed  great  advanto.ges  over  all  other  preparations  we  had 
met  with.  Being  applied  cold  it  w>s  most  convenient  to  use, 

i nd  white  it  resisted  the  action  of  the  rain  the  whole  season 
it  was  at  once  easily  removed  by  gentle  rubbing  after  wetting. 
ft  afforded  a  cool  and  pleasant  shade,  at  same  time  admitting 
m  abundance  of  light." 

Price.  — 1-lb.  tin,  1/-;  2-lb.  tin,  2/-;  Post  free,  4 \d.  extra. 

1  lb.  makes  half  a  gallon  for  use.  _ 

THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

Trial  sample  post  free.  without  which 

- - — - - -  NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  ail  n,  vais 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  <fcc. 
Used  at  Keic  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Maidens,  d rc.,  dec. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refu  e  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gi.l, 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

‘  ‘  Perfect  ”  Weed  Killer. 

Holds  40  gallons.  Wrouglit-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 


Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

H3RTICULTURAL  &.  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works :  97.  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents: — BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE-  We  originally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1887,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

1LASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 
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CHEAL’S  dahlias. 

WINNERS  of  the  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE. 

Celebrated  strain  of  Singles,  Cactus,  Pompon, 
Show,  and  Fancy  varieties. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  post  free. 

J.  CHEAL  &  SOINS, 

The  Nurseries,  CRAWLEY. 


VIOLAS.  YIO  X^S. 

Skylark,  white,  edged  blue,  Is.  3 d.  per  doz.  ;  The  Dove,  dove 
colour,  per  doz.,  Is.  3d.  ;  Hardwick  Yellow,  Sovereign,  Jafrana, 
Admiration,  Pilrig  Park,  Blue  King,  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Mauve  Queen,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Peach  Blossom,  &c ,  12  in 
12  varieties,  Is.  3d.  ;  100  in  14  varieties,  8s.  6 d.  Carriage  paid  to 
any  address. 


STARKIE  BALDWIN, 

WOODBINE  NURSERY,  BURNLEY. 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRICI  0010”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD„  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


Bentley’s  Insecticide. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  We  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.”  In  sample  bottles,  4/1,  2/4,  postage 
paid  ;  ^-gallon,  51- ;  1  gallon,  9/-. 

To  he  had  of  the  Trade  or  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST.  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers.  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists’  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  ofnearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  all  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  ail  Sections  of  Florists'  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden . 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN,  * 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  QF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  forall  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  unrivalled  Collection. 


STERLING  VALUE. 

Hartland’s  “APRIL  QUEEN”  BROCCOLI,  sealed  packets, 
Is.  6 d.  For  purity,  weight  aud  quality  not  to  be  equalled. 

***  YTear  Book  of  “  RARE  SEEDS”  for  1890.  A  few  partly 
reserved  copies  are  now  disposable,  post  free.  Everyone  seems 
to  want  this,  in  conjunction  with  my  “  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
OF  DAFFODILS.”  I  shall  be  lifting  the  Daffodil  crop  about 
the  end  May,  particularly  “  ARD-RIGH,”  to  fill  Colonial  orders, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  give  market  growers,  special  offers  for 
large  quantities. 

Hartland's  New  Double  Quilled  Perennial  SUNFLOWER 
“SOLEIL  D'OR,”  plants,  each,  Is.  3d,,  post  free_. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Old  Established’Garden  Seed 
Warehouse,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 


“NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  TREES.” 

ROBERT  NEAL  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
Gentlemen,  Local  Boards,  Builders,  and  others 
who  intend  planting  this  season,  to  his  large  and  varied 
stock  of  Shrubs,  Standard  and  Ornamental  and  Forest 
Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  and  Climbing  Plants,  &c., 
which,  being  well  transplanted,  are  in  fine  condition 
for  removal,  and  having  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  are  specially  adapted  for  Town  and  Street 
Plantings.  Special  quotations  for  large  quantities. 
Delivery  free  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  the 
Nursery.  Inspection  of  the  stock  solicited.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  on  application.  “Also  to  offer  extra  fine 
Forcing  Sea  Kale  and  Rhubarb.” 

THE  NURSERIES, 

TRINITY  ROAD, 

WANDSWORTH  COMMON. 
NOTE  THIS— PANSIES. 

rpHE  largest  and  most  select  Collection  of 

I  SCOTCH  PANSIES  ever  brought  together.  I  will  send 
for  10s.  1  doz.  First  Class  Competition  var  ,  including  the  famous 
new  var.,  “  Lord  Hamilton.”  It  obtained  the  highest  certi¬ 
ficate  at  the  Scotch  Pansy  Society  in  June  last,  as  also  at  12 
other  societies.  Other  very  fine  varieties  for  exhibition  or 
decoration,  2s.  6 d,,  4s.,  6s.,  and  Ss.  per  doz.  Violas  in  12  fine 
varieties  fur  Is.  6 d.  My  “Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Pansy  ”  (every  grower  should  have  it),  Id. ;  cloth,  Is.  Id.,  post 
free.  Seed  (show  and  fancy),  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  Pansy 
and  Seed  List  on  application. 

ALEX.  LISTER,  Pansy  Specialist,  Rothesay,  N.B. 


“PLANT  FEEDERS.” 

(BOOTY’S  PATENT.) 


A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pushed  into  the  soil  out  of 
sight. 

The  “Plant  Feeders”  produce  surprising  health,  luxuriant 
growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is  imparted  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty  to  the  flowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  be  given  to  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open. 

2s.  2d.  per  100,  in  Tin  Boxes.  Carriage  Paid.  Case 
of  12  Boxes,  fil  Is. 

ARTHUR  BOOTY  8c  Co., 

Florists.  HIGH  HARROGATE. 
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MY  NEW 

DAHLIA 

CATALOGUE 

Is  now  being  issued,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
my  Patrons  in  a  few  days  ;  anyone  not  receiving  same 
should  apply  at  once,  when  a  fresh  copy  shall  be  sent. 
It  contains 

My  NOVELTIES  for  1890 

Which  are  quite  equal  to  my  previous  introductions, 
manv  of  which  are  among  the  most  popular  of  the  day. 
Each  section  is  fully  represented,  and  every  good 
variety  will  be  found  fully  described.  I  have  a  fine 
collection  of 

CACTUS,  SINCLE,  POMPONE.SHOW, 
FANCY,  &  STELLATE  VARIETIES. 

All  are  good  strong  plants  established  in  pots,  and  w  ill 
be  ready  for  planting  the  first  week  in  May.  This 
Catalogue  also  contains  a  fine  collection  of  the 

NEW  LARGE-FLOWERING  CAMS, 

Having  flowers  almost  as  large  as  Gladiolus,  of  almost 
every  shade  of  colour.  The  Catalogue  also  contains  an 
abridged  list  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  MAR¬ 
GUERITES,  PENTSTEMONS,  SINGLE 
PYRETHRUMS,  and  many  other  popular  groups 
for  present  planting. 

I  have  issued  this  season  the  follow.ing  descriptive 
Catalogues:— ILLUSTRATED  HARDY  PERENNIALS, 
CLIMBING  PLANTS,  HARDY  FERNS,  CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS,  CHOICE  FLOvVER  SEEDS,  any  of  winch 
can  still  be  had  on  application  to 

THOS.  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON. 

KEL  WAY’S 

^  UTC^X^Iy  of  which  we  grow  20  acres. 

PYRETHRUMS,  5  acres. 
ARDIAS,  5  acres. 

and  DELPHIN I TJ  M  8,  5  acres. 

NOW  is  the  TIMEto  PLANT. 

Catalogues  Gratis. 


KELWAY  tt  SOS,  LAMPORT,  SOMERSET. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1SS9. 


.'THE  BEST  MUSHROOM  SPAWNS 

“  S»  8  41  14  S  O  IV  S  IHIPROVKI' 

15/-  per  bus.  Circular ,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

LDlCKSOMSl”NJ.S^gfCHESTER.; 


THE  GARDEN. 


IT  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  and  interest 
of  all  who  well  understand,  and  particularly 
those  who  take  a  hearty  interest  in  participating  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  well-kept  garden  e™  For  such  to 
have  a  familiar  knowledge  of  our  Establishment  bm*» 
Stock  mmmm  Unrivalled  natural  advantages  bm  Mode 
of  supplying  mmmm  Sending  safely  .w-a  And  cheaply 
bbb  First  handed  direct  mama  The  best  of  everything 
required  —  To  the  furthermost  parts  of  the  earth 
bb  Will  find  enormous  gains  em  In  the  first 
instance  Please  send  for  Catalogues,  then 


WE  SUPPLY  NEARLY  ALL  THE  ROYAL  FAMILIES  AND  HEADS 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


HENRY  GANNELL&SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


.SONS 


LAIHC’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 

f )  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6 d.\  6  do.,  3s. 
1.  Tubers,  named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
|Cfl  per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  18s., 
and  21s.  per  doz ;  Bedding,  choicest.  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz. ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Wednesday,  May  7th. — Sale  of  Plants  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 

Friday,  May  9th. — Sale  of  Established  and  Imported  Orchids 
at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  May  10th.— Crystal  Palace  Flower  Show. 

For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  559. 


11  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 

7|The  Auricula  Shows. — The  exhibitions  of 
^  Auriculas  held  in  London  last  week,  and 
in  both  London  and  Manchester  during  the 
present  week,  should  materially  help  to  the 
wider  cultivation  of  one  of  our  loveliest  of 
hardy  spring  flowers.  To  the  Auricula  Society 
certainly  belongs  the  honour  of  bringing 
together  the  largest  assemblage  which  greets 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  the  Drill  Hall  yearly  —  evidence  that  a 
special  society  does  in  its  particular  direction 
perform  good  work  in  influencing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  to  take  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
favourite  flower,  which  even  the  Royal  Society 
cannot  excel.  Whilst  perhaps  somewhat  less 
interest  attached  to  the  Auricula  Show  of  the 
present  week  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  very  many  persons  were  attracted 
to  it  who  are  not  otherwise  accessible  to 
floral  influences,  and  not  a  few  may  thereby  be 
induced  to  become  Auricula  cultivators. 

Should  such  he  the  case,  we  hope  that  the 
National  Auricula  Society  will  also  secure 
them  as  members.  This  body,  however,  so  far 
as  the  Southern  Section  is  concerned, must  show 
rather  more  of  business  aptitude  and  style  than 
was  seen  at  the  recent  Drill  Hall  exhibition. 
There  was  too  little  evidence  of  good 
management  in  the  general  arrangements, 
everybody  wanting  to  know,  and  no  one 
heins;  at  hand  or  able  to  advise.  An  active 
superintendent  of  the  shows,  who  is  at 
once  a  responsible  member  but  not  an 
exhibitor,  seems  to  he  badly  needed ;  and  the 
committee  should  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
One  of  the  special  features  of  the  recent  shows 
was  found  in  the  marked  advance  made  in 
Auricula  culture  by  one  of  the  Reading  ama¬ 
teurs  Tha  tMr.  Henwood  does  so  well,  shows 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success,  and  that 
energy  with  knowledge,  and  some  few  simple 
appliances  can  accomplish  much.  May  many 
other  small  growers  be  encouraged  to  go  and 
do,  or  try  to  do,  as  Mr.  Henwood  has  so 
admirably  done  !  Let  those  who  are  dubious 
of  their  powers  start  cultivating  a  few  good 


Alpines.  They  are  indeed  very  lovely  flowers, 
and  whilst  less  costly  or  difficult  to  cultivate 
well,  do  serve  to  indicate  the  way  to  success 
witli  those  other  beautiful  forms  associated 
with  which  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  has  notably 
earned  so  high  a  reputation. 

HTn  International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion. — We  have  been  reading  in  the  daily 
papers  reports  of  a  most  successful  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibition  held  in  Berlin,  and 
patronised  most  warmly  by  the  Imperial  family 
of  the  German  Empire.  How  is  it  that  whilst 
these  things  may  he  done  in  Berlin,  in 
Brussels,  in  Ghent,  in  Paris,  indeed  almost 
anywhere,  yet  here  in  London,  the  city,  as  it 
were,  of  the  universe,  and  the  capital  of  the 
greatest  horticultural  people  in  the  world,  a 
great  international  horticultural  exhibition 
seems  impossible  1  We  had  one — and  a  grand 
one  —  twenty-four  years  ago ;  is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that  another  may  be  organised 
after  an  interval  of  twenty-five  years?  If 
there  is  one  country  in  Europe  in  which  a 
really  grand  horticultural  display  might  be 
made,  it  certainly  is  Great  Britain. 

But  the  other  day  we  read  of  the  honours 
paid  at  Berlin  to  British  horticulturists.  It 
is  ever  the  case  let  the  shows  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  be  where  they  may,  and  open  to  the 
world,  that  British  growers  are  found  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  exhibitors,  and  taking  a 
full  share  of  the  honours.  How  humiliating, 
therefore,  must  it  be  to  our  champions  that 
they  are  ever  unable  to  offer  their  compeers 
on  the  Continent  a  similar  greeting,  and  as 
many  honours  at  a  grand  international  show 
in  London  !  Even  Edinburgh  is  far  more  go- 
ahead  than  London  in  this  respect,  and  the 
energy  and  earnestness  of  the  citizens  of  the 
northern  Athens  put  us  to  shame.  How  is 
it,  and  why  is  it  that  we  are  thus  placed  ? 
Would  that,  putting  aside  all  societies  abso¬ 
lutely,  the  horticultural  trade  of  the  kingdom 
and  leading  amateurs  and  gardeners  would 
come  together  and  talk  the  matter  over ! 
What  was  possible  in  I860  surely  cannot  be 
impossible  in  1891  or  the  following  year. 

If  we  wait  for  the  Royal  societies  to  move, 
then  will  nothing  be  done,  and  from  past 
experience  it  does  seem  that  if  that  undoubted 
desideratum  for  a  great  international  exhibi¬ 
tion,  Royal  patronage,  is  to  be  secured,  then 
it  must  be  obtained  through  other  means  than 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  We  should 
like  to  see  a  permanent  arrangement  come  to 
between  the  horticulturists  of  Europe  for  the 
holding  of  a  grand  international  show  in  one 
of  the  capitals  or  leading  cities  yearly,  so 
that  the  turn  of  each  might  come  once  in 
every  ten  years.  What  a  grand  stimulus 
such  an  arrangement  would  give  to  horti¬ 
culture  ! 

TsThe  Proposed  Horticultural  Hall. — If 
^  that  very  estimable  and  enthusiastic 
gentleman,  Baron  Schroder,  was  enabled  to 
derive  any  encouragement  for  his  scheme  for 
the  erection  of  a  horticultural  hall  in  the  city 
of  London  from  the  meeting  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  trade,  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  last  week,  then  he  is  .a 
sanguine  man  indeed.  Some  1,500  circulars 
were  sent  out,  and  the  bond  fide  attendance 
was  fifteen  minus  the  hundreds.  Of  these  few 
several  were  regular  attendants  at  the  Society’s 
meetings,  and  have  personally  promised  assist¬ 
ance,  so  that  the  response  was  so  poor,  and 
Baron  Schroder’s  explanation  so  vague,  on  most 
of  the  points  on  which  information  is  wanted, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  derive  from 
the  meeting  any  hope  whatever.  Even  those 
of  the  trade  who  did  pronrse  help  pleaded 
poverty,  and  we  know  only  too  well  how  true 
that  plea  is.  Perhaps  they  might  also  have 
added  some  expression  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
any  ultimate  benefit  to  the  trade,  and  especially 
the  country  trade,  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
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proposed  hall  if  its  management  he  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. 
Still,  there  lias  been  no  desire  on  any  one’s 
part  to  throw  cold  water  on  a  scheme  which 
has  been  taken  up  by  the  promoters  with  so 
much  spirit  and  good  feeling. 

Ho  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  erect  the  hall 
unless  the  full  sum  of  £40,000  be  forthcoming, 
and  indeed  it  could  not  be  done  on  such  costly 
sites  as  the  City  of  London  offer  for  less ;  but 
of  the  amount  required  only  some  £8,000  has 
been  promised,  if  indeed  that  amount  has  not 
been  reduced  by  £1,000,  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Morgan.  Of  this  total  about  £1,000  has  been 
produced  by  lesser  amounts,  and  we  feel  assured, 
from  what  seems  to  he  the .  feeling  of  the  trade 
towards  the  proposal,  that  hardly  another 
£2,000  will  come  from  that  source.  It  is,  then, 
evident  that  unless  Baron  Schroder  can  induce 
many  more  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  city,  or 
the  teritorial  magnates  of  the  country  to  come 
down  with  large  amounts,  there  is  no  more 
prospect  of  raising  the  £40,000  than  there 
is  of  perpetual  summer. 

We  could  offer  a  myriad  of  objections  against 
going  to  the  city,  but  having  the  fullest  desire 
to  give  the  sche:ne  fair  play,  forbear.  We  may, 
however,  object  to  the  strong  adjective  applied 
to  the  Drill  Hall.  The  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  made  a  mistake  in  going  to  Westmin¬ 
ster  at  all  with  its  meetings,  as  experience  has 
shown,  hut  in  any  case  the  Drill  Hall  seems  to 
have  been  its  only  possible  place  of  meeting  in 
London,  and  as  such  the  best  has  been  done. 
Hard  words,  therefore,  may  as  well  be  left 
unsaid. 

- - 

The  Watford  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  on 
November  11th  and  12th. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  is,  we  are  pleased  to 
hear,  recovering  from  the  serious  illness  which  pros¬ 
trated  him  during  the  winter. 

Gardening  Engagement. — Mr.  George  Maycock,  for 
the  last  three  years  general  foreman  at  St.  Anne’s, 
Clontarf,  Dublin,  as  gardener  to  E.  J.  Walker  Esq., 
Leadwerks  House,  Chester. 

Ealing  Horticultural  Society. — The  Ealing,  Acton, 
-and  Harwell  Horticultural  Society  will  in  future  bear 
the  local  name  of  Ealing  only,  it  having  been  decided 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  restrict  the  competition 
for  prizes  offered  by  the  society  to  those  residing  within 
the  area  of  the  parish.  The  annual  Summer  Ex¬ 
hibition  will  take  place  on  July  9th,  and  a  Children’s 
Flower  Show  will  be  held  during  the  same  month. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  in  New  Zealand  appears 
to  be'  making  considerable  progress,  at  all  events  about 
Auckland.  We  have  before  us,  thanks  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  William  Holmes,  a  neat  little  pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
with  hints  on  exhibiting,  which  has  been  compiled 
and  issued  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Auckland 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  is  now  affiliated  with 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  we  note 
also  has  adopted  its  standard  of  classification  and 
nomenclature. 

Ware  and  District  Horticultural  Improvement 
Society. — -This  society  has  held  two  meetings  during 
the  past  month,  both  of  which  were  well  attended. 
On  the  9thinst.,  R.  Waters,  Esq.,  presiding,  a  practical 
paper  on  Potatos  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Osborne,  and  some 
excellent  samples  of  tubers  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Fulford.  The  second  meeting  was  held  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  Mr.  G.  Fulford  in  the  chair.  The 
subject  of  the  paper  read  was  “  The  Greenhouse  and  its 
Occupants,”  which  was  handled  by  Mr.  W.  King  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  and  a  good  discussion  followed. 
A  group  of  Azalea  mollis  and  Spiraeas  was  set  up  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Riding,  and  a  basket  of  very  fine  Pansies  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Gull.  The  society  intends  holding 
a  Chrysanthemum  and  vegetable  show  on  November 
20th  and  21st  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ware,  and  has  just 
issued  a  schedule  of  the  prizes  to  be  offered  for 
competition. 

South  London  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  thirty- 
third  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  will  he  held  on 
the  11th  and  12th  of  November  in  the  Lecture  Hall, 
New  Church  Eoad,  Camberwell.  This  was  the  first 
established  of  the  South  London  Chrysanthemum 
Societies,  and  despite  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  is 


in  a  good  healthy  condition,  and  making  steady  progress. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  George  Carter,  Elm  Lodge,  Albert 
Road,  Peckham,  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  amateurs 
in  the  district  who  would  like  to  become  members. 

New  Zealand  International  Exhibition. — We  learn 
from  the  Otago  Daily ■  Times ,  of  March  6th,  that 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  obtained  First  Class 
Awards  for  their  exhibits  of  preserved  fodder  and 
substances  specially  cultivated  for  food  for  cattle  ;  for  a 
collection  of  models  of  improved  types  of  vegetables, 
and  also  for  a  similar  collection  of  agricultural  roots. 
For  their  collective  exhibit,  the  Messrs.  Sutton  have 
obtained  a  Special  First  Class  Award.  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Son,  Houndsditch,  and  Messrs.  Arthur  Yates  &  Co., 
Manchester,  among  British  exhibitors,  also  obtain 
First  Class  Awards. 

A  New  Metallic  Garden  Engine. — The  life  of  a 
garden  engine  is  always  a  consideration,  except  to 
those  who  are  always  hunting  after  something  cheap. 
The  new  “Metallic  Garden  Engine”  is  one  of  Messrs. 
Merry  weather  &  Sons’  latest  productions.  The  pumping 
machinery  is  entirely  of  brass  and  gun-metal,  the 
valves  of  the  engine  being  somewhat  on  the  lines  of 
their  celebrated  fire  engines.  The  pump  is  fitted  in  a 
strong  galvanised  iron  cistern,  fitted  with  wrought  iron 
axle  and  stout  wheels.  There  is  nothing  to  decay  and 
get  out  of  order,  and  such  an  engine  will  last,  with  fair 
attention,  for  a  score  or  more  of  years  of  hard  work. 
The  engine  is  suited  for  fire  extinguishing,  is 
rightly  called  the  Combined  Garden  and  Fire  Engine, 
and  its  cost  is  only  that  of  the  best  town-made  garden 
engine. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Richard  Dean. — On  the  evening 
of  the  22nd  ult.  Mr.  Richard  Dean  was  presented  with 
a  testimonial  in  the  form  of  a  gold,  keyless  hunting- 
case  watch  of  the  value  of  £20,  and  a  purse  of 
gold  in  recognition  of  his  services  for  fourteen 
years  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Ealing,  Acton  and 
Hanwell  Horticultural  Society.  The  presentation  took 
place  at  the  London  and  County  Bank,  Ealing,  and 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Willey,  Mr.  J.  Allen  Brown,  Mr. 
H.  R.  White,  and  Mr.  G.  Cannon,  all  bore  grateful 
testimony  to  the  laborious  and  self-denying  work  that 
Mr.  Dean  had  performed,  as  practically  the  manager  of 
the  society,  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Dean,  in 
acknowledging  the  gifts,  expressed  himself  as  deeply 
sensible  of  the  kindness  which  had  prompted  the 
presentation,  and  regretted  being  obliged,  on  medical 
advice,  to  retire  from  the  office  he  had  so  long  held. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee,  held  on  the  25th  ult. ,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Sharman  presiding  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
through  illness  of  Mr.  Deal,  the  nominations  of  eleven 
candidates  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting  were 
accepted,  which,  together  with  the  six  unsuccessful 
candidates  at  the  last  election,  make  up  a  list  of  seven¬ 
teen  applicants,  from  whom  ten  have  to  be  elected  by 
the  subscribers.  The  usual  form  of  voting  paper  was 
passed,  and  copies  ordered  to  be  sent  to  all  who  have 
paid  their  subscriptions  for  the  year,  and  those  entitled 
to  receive  them  by  reason  of  their  life  membership.  A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Turton,  announcing  the  close 
of  the  Wildsmith  Memorial  Fund.  At  a  later  hour  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Orphan  Fund 
Executive  and  Covent  Garden  Standholders  was  held, 
Mr.  Assbee  presiding,  when  the  arrangements  were 
completed  for  holding  the  great  floral  fete  on  the  21st. 

Hybrid  Narcissi. — Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart  exhibited 
a  collection  of  hybrid  Narcissi  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Scientific  Committee,  amongst  which  was  one 
called  George  Engleheart,  a  cross  between  N.  poeticus 
ornatus  and  N.  Tazetta  Bazelman  major.  This  was 
quite  distinct,  and  received  a  Botanical  Certificate. 
Another  was  between  N.  poeticus  and  a  trumpet 
Daffodil,  Hudibras  ;  this  had  a  remarkably  large  and 
flat  crown.  A  third,  between  P.  poeticus  ornatus  and 
Mary  Anderson,  had  an  orange-streaked  cup,  both 
parents  having  an  orange-bordered  cup  ;  the  colour 
had  become  intensified.  Mr.  Engleheart  observed  that 
the  anthers  being  situated  half-way  between  the  points 
of  the  insertion  of  those  of  the  two  parents,  wTas  a 
characteristic  feature  of  hybrids  amongst  Narcissi,  and 
that  no  appreciable  difference  occurs  on  the  hybrids 
raised  when  the  parentage  is  reversed.  He  also  re¬ 
marked  that  Dean  Herbert  thought  that  N.  Tazetta  var. 
Bazelman  major  was  barren  with  its  pollen,  as  he  could 
raise  no  plants  from  it.  This  was  probably  due  to  a 
too  chilly  climate.  Mr.  Henslow  remarked  that  N. 
Tazetta  is  very  abundant  amongst  the  rocks  in  Malta, 
and  has  two  forms— one  with  a  short  stout  stem  and 
many  flowers,  and  another  with  a  long  slender  stem 
and  fewer  flowers. 


Sulphate  of  Iron  as  a  Remedy  against  the  Potato 
Disease. — Rev.  G.  Henslow  at  the  same  meeting  quoted 
the  following  passage  from  a  report  by  the  late  Professor 
G.  Galia,  of  Malta,  upon  the  Orange  disease  ;  but  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question  of  the  destruction  of  vegetable 
parasites  :  —  “  Having  watered  two  Aralias,  three 
Begonias,  an  Orange,  and  several  Rose  bushes,  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  six 
grains  to  one  litre  ;  these  plants,  far  from  sustaining 
any  injury,  seemed  to  gain  intensity  of  colour  to  their 
chlorophyll,  and  their  buds  shot  with  greater  rapidity 
and  luxuriance.  Towards  the  end  of  the  past  year, 
Potatos  were  attacked  by  the  Phytopletha  infestans  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  impoverish  and  destroy  the  crop  of 
the  greater  number  of  fields,  especially  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  island.  In  a  small  field  adjacent  to 
others  infected  by  the  fungus,  the  ground  was  sprinkled 
with  the  solution,  prior  to  the  sowing  of  the  Potatos  ; 
some  young  plants  sprang  up,  and  the  crop  was  so 
abundant  as  to  astonish  the  cultivators  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fields,  who  were  seized  with  a  longing  to  adopt 
the  method  in  question.  Not  a  single  leaf  of  these 
plants  bore  the  fatal  fungus.  This  was  certainly  due  to 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  which  had  destroyed  the  spores 
buried  in  the  soil,  and  rendered  the  plants  so  vigorous 
as  to  impede  the  growth  of  pernicious  fungu3.  ” 

- ►»$«* - 

DEATH  OF  MR.  STUART  H.  LOW. 

We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  on  the  22nd  ult., 
at  Upper  Clapton,  aged  64  years,  of  Mr.  Stuart  Henry 
Low,  sole  proprietor  of  the  extensive  nursery  business 
so  many  years  carried  on  under  the  trading  title  of 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.  Mr.  Low  was  ill  but  teu  days.  He 
went  to  the  city  on  the  12th  ult.,  returned  home,  and 
never  again  left  his  house  alive,  the  cause  of  his  death 
being  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  His  remains  were 
interred  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery  on  Saturday  last, 
where  his  employes,  to  the  number  of  130,  formed  a 
cordon  round  the  grave,  to  which  his  coffin,  surrounded 
by  such  a  wealth  of  flowers  as  has  seldom  been  seen, 
was  followed  by  two  of  his  sons,  his  brother  Sir  Hugh 
Low,  his  relative  Sir  John  Pope  Hennesy,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  firms  of  Hurst  &  Son,  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Williams  &  Son,  Paul  &  Son,  Ware,  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
Noble,  Yan  Houtteof  Ghent,  and  many  others,  and  by 
a  number  of  former  employes  now  holding  responsible 
positions  in  various  public  and  private  establishments. 
By  his  death  British  horticulture  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  practical  exponents  ;  the  nursery  trade  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  and  most  honourable  of  its 
members  ;  and  his  many  employes  one  of  the  kindest 
and  most  considerate  of  masters  and  truest  of  friends. 

Mr.  Stuart  Low  was  one  of  the  four  sons  of  the 
founder  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  who  died  in  Sep. 
tember,  1863,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy  years.  One 
of  his  brothers,  died  in  infancy  ;  another,  James,  died 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  the  third,  Mr.,  now  Sir 
Hugh  Low,  was  for  many  years  Biitish  Resident  at 
Perak,  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  where  he  proved 
himself  to  be  a  model  administrator,  and  whose  residence 
at  Kwala  Kangsa,  and  life  among  the  Malays,  is  delight¬ 
fully  described  in  that  charming  record  of  eastern  travels, 
Miss  Bird’s  The  Golden  Chersonese.  In  his  youth  Mr. 
Stuart  Low  went  to  sea  as  a  midshipman,  and  was  mate 
of  the  trading  barque  “Greyhound”  when  he  gave  up 
the  seafaring  profession  to  join  his  father  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  James.  His  father,  in  his  time,  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  great  number  of  new  plants,  but  it  was  left  to 
the  son  to  develop  this  branch  of  the  business,  which 
he  did,  and  to  an  enormous  extent,  his  importations  of 
Orchids,  new  and  rare,  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
being  generally  very  large,  and  much  more  valuable 
than  are  such  consignments  at  the  present  day. 
Besides  maintaining  an  enormous  collection  of  Orchids, 
he  also  greatly  extended  the  cultivation  of  the  more 
free-flowering,  hard- wooded  or  New  Holland  plants, 
and  subsequently — a  few  years  ago— supplemented  the 
Clapton  Nursery  with  quite  a  little  town  of  glass,  and 
a  fruit  tree  nursery  at  Bush-hill  Park,  Enfield.  But  it 
is  in  connection  with  Orchids  that  his  name  will  best 
be  remembered  and  borne  down  to  posterity,  for  we 
suspect  that  when,  some  years  hence,  the  seals  are 
removed  from  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach’s  collec¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  found  that  for  no  mean  proportion  of 
the  specimens  he  described  for  the  first  time  he  was 
indebted  to  the  intrepidity  of  the  able  collectors  sent 
out  from  Clapton,  and  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Low. 

In  his  business,  as  in  his  private  life,  Mr.  Low  was 
one  of  the  most  unassuming  of  men,  and  of  a  singularly 
retiring  disposition.  Though  a  merchant  prince  in  the 
world  of  horticulture,  he  never  took  part  in  the  man- 
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a<*ement  of  any  of  our  horticultural  societies,  large  or 
small,  and  at  best  was  but  an  infrequent  exhibitor  of  his 
treasures  at  exhibitions.  Public  dinners  or  functions 
of  any  kind  he  especially  abhorred,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  never 
attended  but  one  horticultural  dinner  of  any  kind 
whatever,  and  the  solitary  exception  to  the  rule  of  his 
life  took  place  some  years  ago  when  he  was  present  at 
one  of  the  festivals  of  The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  of  which  he  was  a  supporter  from  the  year 
1848.  He  also  on  the  establishment  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  became  a  life  subscriber  of  that  charity. 
Many  other  charitable  institutions  will  besides  lose  a 
most  liberal  supporter.  Since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
some  twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  Low  had  hardly,  in  many 
respects,  been  the  same  man  ;  still  to  his  friends  he  was 
always  the  same  high-minded  and  courteous  English 
gentleman,  and  to  his  employes,  some  of  whom  have 
served  him  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years,  the  same 
considerate  and  kindly  master. 

Mr.  Low  leaves  behiud  him  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  we  understand  that 
the  business  will  be  carried  on  by  the  sons,  Mr.  Hugh, 
Mr.  Stuart  Henry,  and  Mr.  Edward  Valentine  Low. 

- -»$*• - - 

GARDENERS’  IMPROVEMENT 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

I  AVAS  pleased  to  read  your  remarks  on  gardeners’ 
associations,  and  to  find  they  were  so  much  in  accord 
with  my  own  views,  although  you  do  not  approve  of 
my  suggestion  that  the  R.  H.  S.  should  be  the  head 
of  these  associations.  With  some  of  your  remarks  on 
that  point  I  also  quite  agree,  but  at  the  same  time 
regret  that  it  is  so.  The  only  practical  way  that  I  see 
out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  call  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  the  numerous  associations  and  have  the 
subject  thoroughly  discussed  ;  but  who  will  arrange  for 
such  a  meeting  1  I  would  suggest  that  the  associations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  take  the  matter  up 
and  see  what  can  be  done. 

In  answer  to  “  W.’s”  remarks,  p.  524,  inferring  that 
I  said  the  purpose  of  the  competitions  was  not  to 
disclose  what  knowledge  of  gardening  each  individual 
possessed,  allow  me  to  reply,  that  what  I  did  say  was 
that  these  associations  were  formed  for  mutual  im¬ 
provement — to  improve  the  knowledge  one  already 
possessed — rather  than  for  examinations  to  disclose 
what  knowledge  of  gardening  each  individual  may 
possess.  An  entirely  different  thing  from  “W.’s” 
quotation. 

For  the  purpose  of  improvement,  some  associations 
have  offered  prizes  for  essays  on  given  subjects,  while 
others  have  left  the  subjects  open.  Due  notice  of  such 
competitions  has  been  given,  and  generally  from  two 
to  three  months  have  been  allowed  competitors  to 
prepare  their  essays.  These  essays  may  be  prepared 
entirely  from  the  writer’s  own  personal  practice  and 
experience,  or  he  can,  on  any  point  upon  which  he 
may  have  doubts,  refer  to  such  books  as  are  recognised 
as  authorities,  to  see  if  he  is  right  or  wrong  in  his 
ideas,  or  get  other  information  he  may  not  possess  on 
the  subject.  He  may  acknowledge,  by  the  use  of 
inverted  commas,  extracts  taken  from  any  work  ;  or 
should  his  ideas  and  those  in  the  book  coincide,  he 
would  be  justified  in  using  his  own  words  to  describe 
what  he  meant.  My  contention  is  that  an  essay 
written  under  such  conditions  as  I  have  pointed  out 
would  give  a  hundredfold  better  results,  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  gained  by  the  competitor,  than 
an  examination  to  “disclose  what  knowledge  of  gar¬ 
dening  each  individual  may  possess.”  In  the  former 
we  have  a  system  which  will  add  considerably  to  our 
store  of  knowledge  ;  in  the  latter  we  record  only  what 
we  may  happen  to  remember  at  the  time  of  the  exami¬ 
nation.  What  sort  of  mutual  improvement  is  there  in 
such  a  system  as  this  ?  None.  Let  me  here  answer 
“W.’s”  question  about  “books  of  reference”  by 
asking  another  (a  Scotchman,  as  you  know,  is  entitled 
to  that  privilege) — viz.,  Of  what  good  are  books  of 
reference  if  not  for  referring  to  for  the  information  they 
may  contain  ? 

The  examinations  in  which  “  W.”  seems  to  have  such 
great  faith  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  held  in 
connection  with  gardeners’  mutual  improvement  asso¬ 
ciations.  Such  examinations,  I  consider,  should  be  the 
legitimate  work  of  some  central  body,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  central  body  of  the  Gardeners’  Affiliated  Associ¬ 
ation,  if  such  should  ever  be  established,  or  of  the 
R.  H.  S.  A  certificate  from  such  a  source  would  carry 
some  weight  with  it,  but  from  a  local  gardeners’ 
association  would  have  little  to  recommend  it.  I 


cannot  help  thinking,  on  reading  “W.’s”  remarks 
at  pp.  476,  524,  that  he  has  failed  to  secure  the 
position  he  desired  in  some  competition,  and  evidently 
thinks  that  if  a  competitor  has  access  to  books,  he 
must  necessarily  copy  his  essay  from  them  ;  but  that  is 
not  so,  and  “W.”  should  be  more  charitable  in  his 
estimate  of  other  men’s  acts.  If  “  W.  ”  would  give  us 
some  practical  suggestions  likely  to  do  good  to  the 
gardeners’  associations  throughout  the  country,  he 
would  render  a  commendable  service  to  his  fellows. — 
A.  W. 

- - 

MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

A  good  many  fine  trees  and  shrubs  have,  first  and  last, 
emanated  from  the  famous  Exeter  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
R.  Veitch  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co., 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Magnolia,  also  of 
Exonian  origin,  is  not  in  its  way  as  valuable  an  intro¬ 
duction  as  any  of  them. 

As  an  evergreen  wall  shrub  it  stands  unrivalled,  for 
it  combines  ample  and  beautiful  foliage  with  flowers 
which  for  size,  substance,  perfume  and  soft  beauty 
take  the  shine  out  of  any  hardy  shrub  I  can  think  of. 
It  may  not  do  well  everywhere,  few  shrubs  will ;  but  in 
a  soft  climate  like  the  west  of  England,  or  the  southern 
and  western  counties  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  grand  tree,  and 
well  repays  the  little  attention  it  requires. 

The  Magnolia  in  this  country  was  introduced  by  an 
Exeter  gentleman — Sir  John  Colleton,  after  whom 
Colleton  Crescent  in  Exeter  is  named — about  the  year 
1730,  and  although  plants  were  not  so  readily  distri¬ 
buted  then  as  they  are  now,  it  made  its  way.  The 
original  tree,  which  had  been  a  sort  of  Fortunatus’ 
cap  to  two  or  three  generations  of  Exeter  gardeners, 
was  cut  down  about  sixty  years  after,  by  a  mistake  it 
is  said.  While  it  lasted  it  yielded  many  young  plants 
which  were  sold  at  5  guineas  a  piece — a  big  price  in 
those  days. 

Through  a  process  of  selection,  and  a  congenial 
climate,  the  Exmouth  variety  (M.  grandifiora  exoni- 
ensis)  was  raised.  This  variety  comes  soouer  iuto 
flower,  and  is  more  floriferous,  the  leaves  being  rather 
longer.  Where  it  feels  happy  the  flowers  are  also 
larger.  In  the  rush  for  new  things  this  noble  tree  is 
apt  to  be  forgotten,  but  it  does  not  deserve  to  be,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best  wall  evergreens  we  have. — 
Dcvonicnsis. 

- - 

“HARDENING  OFF.” 

This  is  a  term  well  understood  by  gardeners,  but 
whether  it  is  properly  carried  out  in  practice  is  another 
consideration  ;  at  any  rate,  a  few  general  remarks, 
which  may  now  be  seasonable,  will  not  be  out  of  place, 
if  only  to  call  attention  to  the  consequences  arising 
from  carelessness  or  perhaps  inexperience.  1  have  seen 
so  many  plants  injured  or  irretrievably  lost  by  hastily 
pitching  them  out  of  the  houses  and  exposing  them  at 
once  to  the  burning  sun,  that  it  appears  only  right  to 
convey  a  few  words  of  caution  to  those — young  gardeners 
especially — who  are  in  the  habit  of  adopting  this  method 
of  practice. 

Pressure  of  work,  want  of  room,  or  suitable  position 
is  no  excuse  ;  for  a  little  forethought  in  working  out  a 
proper  method  will  soon  put  all  this  right.  It  does  not 
pay  anyone  to  get  his  plants  burnt  up  or  injured,  as  the 
appearance  of  his  flowers,  beds,  or  even  pot  plants  thus 
treated  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  When  the  plants  are  removed  from  the 
greenhouse,  they  require  to  be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
full  influence  of  the  sun  ;  of  course,  where  there  are 
plenty  of  cold  frames  this  can  easily  be  done,  but  such 
is  not  often  the  case.  Then  a  warm  sheltered  position 
should  be  chosen,  under  a  wall  or  fence  of  some  kind, 
and  if  a  covering  of  tiffany  or  other  light  material  can 
be  placed  over  them  so  much  the  better,  so  as  to  admit 
plenty  of  air  and  to  screen  them  from  the  sun.  This 
can  be  removed  after  a  few  days,  if  possible  choosing 
dull  weather  to  do  so.  If  tiffany  is  not  procurable,  a 
few  branches  of  evergreens  placed  over  them  will  answer 
the  same  purpose,  or  many  of  the  hardier  kinds  of 
plants  can  be  placed  under  the  shelter  of  trees  or  shrubs 
until  wanted  to  plant  out. 

The  same  remarks,  in  the  way  of  hardening  off,  apply 
to  such  things  as  Deutzias,  Lilacs,  Ghent  Azaleas,  &e. , 
which,  after  having  done  their  portion  of  the  decorative 
work,  must  not  be  hastily  pushed  away  in  corners  or 
out-of-the-way  places  to  be  burnt  by  the  sun  or  parched 
for  want  of  water  ;  but,  having  been  useful  servants 
once,  they  will  again  in  the  near  future  amply  repay 
us  by  giving  forth  their  rich  stores  of  colour,  if  properly 
treated  and  well  cared  for. — Alfred  Gaut,  The  Gardens, 
Berwick,  Shrewsbury. 


FROST  EFFECTS  AMONG  Rho¬ 

dodendrons. 

The  early  prospects  of  a  grand  show  of  bloom,  especi¬ 
ally  of  the  more  tender,  and  several  of  the  Himalayan 
kinds,  were  considerably  curtailed  during  the  severe 
frosts  of  March,  when  we  registered  23°  of  frost  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Surrey  hills.  Previous  to  that  date 
the  wealth  of  bloom  was  most  promising  in  the 
American  grounds  ;  scarcely  any  of  the  many  varieties 
here  cultivated  failed  to  set  an  abundance  of  flower 
buds.  The  older  and  more  hardy  kinds  have  come 
thus  far  safely  through,  and  promise  a  fine  show  later 
on,  but  the  several  more  rare  and  beautiful  species, 
such  as  R.  Thomsoni,  R.  campanulatum,  and  R.  c. 
mruginosum,  have  suffered  severely,  and  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  buds  set  and  promised  well,  we  shall  not  get 
as  many  dozen  good  blooms. 

We  have  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  Azalea  indica 
alba,  8  ft.  to  10  ft.iD  diameter,  which  has  been  planted 
out  for  several  years  among  the  Rhododendrons  ;  that 
too,  I  fear,  will  lose  every  flower  bud,  though  freely  set. 
The  deciduous  Azaleas,  or  Rhododendrons  as  they  are 
now  classed  by  botanists,  have  not  suffered  in  the 
least,  their  buds  being  fresh  and  plump,  bristling  in 
thousands,  some  of  the  largest  specimen  plants  being 
12  ft.  high.  Some  of  the  early-flowering  Rhododen¬ 
drons  are  in  flower  now — notably  a  large  scarlet,  which 
I  believe  is  closely  allied  to  the  old  R.  arboreum, 
together  with  the  species  above  mentioned,  which  we 
find  most  useful  just  now,  as  they  can  be  taken  off  in 
branches  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  length,  for  arranging  in  large 
vases,  &e. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  many  others  in 
different  localities  are  doomed  to  the  same  disappoint¬ 
ment  from  the  ill  effects  of  late  severe  spring  frosts 
among  their  more  tender  varieties  of  early- flowering 
Rhododendrons. — J.  F.,  Rooks'  Nest.  [The  flowers 
sent  showed  no  injury  from  frost,  but  were  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  if  they  had  been  grown  in  a  greenhouse.  We 
suspect  that  the  more  forward  and  exposed  of  the 
trusses  of  bloom  suffered  most,  as  frequently  happens 
in  the  case  of  early- flowering  Himalayan  kinds.  The 
typical  form  of  R.  campanulatum  is  rendered  very 
conspicuous  by  the  numerous  dark  purple  or  blood- 
coloured  spots  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  upper 
segments,  and  which  show  themselves  on  the  exterior 
of  the  tube.  The  glossy,  blood-coloured  corollas  of 
R.  Thomsoni,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  large, 
saucer-shaped,  red  and  flesh-coloured  calyx,  are  very 
striking  and  distinct  amongst  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 
The  flowers  of  the  unnamed  kind  sent  are  those  of  a 
variety  allied  to  R,  arboreum  puniceum,  from  which  it 
differs  by  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  not  being 
covered  with  a  silvery  pubescence.  It  is  probably 
one  of  the  numerous  hybrids  of  which  R.  arboreum  is 

one  of  the  parents. — Ed.] 

- - 

A  GARDENER’S  ENGAGEMENT. 

The  American  Florist  gives  the  following  reputed  copy 
of  an  interesting  and  amusing  agreement  between  George 
Washington  and  his  gardener.  The  document  is  signed 
by  the  contracting  parties  and  two  witnesses :  — 1  ‘Articles 
of  agreement,  made  this  12th  day  of  April  anno  Domini 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  by  and 
between  George  Washington,  Esq.,  of  the  parish  of 
Truro,  in  the  county  of  Fairfax,  State  of  Virginia,  on 
the  one  part,  and  Phillip  Bater,  gardener,  on  the  other. 
Witness  that  the  said  Phillip  Bater,  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  covenants  hereinafter  mentioned  doth 
promise  and  agree  to  serve  the  said  George  Washington 
for  the  term  of  one  year  as  a  gardener,  and  that  he  will 
during  said  time  conduct  himself  soberly,  diligently, 
and  honestly  ;  that  he  will  faithfully  and  industriously 
perform  all  and  every  part  of  his  duty  as  a  gardener  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  and  that  he 
will  not  at  any  time  suffer  himself  to  be  disguised 
with  liquor,  except  on  the  times  hereafter  mentioned. 
In  consideration  of  these  things  being  well  and  truly 
performed  on  the  part  of  the  said  Phillip  Bater,  the 
said  George  Washington  doth  agree  to  allow  him  (the 
said  Phillip)  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  provisions 
as  he  has  heretofore  had  ;  and  likewise  annually  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes,  befitting  a  man  in  his  station  : 
to  consist  of  a  coat,  vest  and  breeches,  a  working 
jacket  and  breeches  of  homespun  besides;  two  white 
shirts ;  three  checked  do.  ;  two  linen  pocket  handker¬ 
chiefs  ;  two  pair  linen  overalls  ;  as  many  pair  of  shoes 
as  are  actually  necessary  for  him  ;  four  dollars  at  Christ¬ 
mas  with  which  he  may  be  drunk  four  days  and  four 
nights  ;  two  dollars  at  Easter  to  effect  the  same 
purpose  ;  two  dollars  at  Whitsuntide  to  be  drunk  two 
days  ;  a  dram  in  the  morning  and  a  drink  of  grog  at 
noon.” 
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Auricula  Notes. 

Looking  back  upon  the  exhibition  of  Auriculas  made 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Auricula  Society 
last  week,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Simonite’s  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  is  the  most  useful  green-edged  Auricula 
we  have  in  cultivation.  It  was  generally  shown  on  this 
occasion,  and  it  is  one  of  those  flowers  that  seems  to 
improve  under  cultivation.  Like  Prince  of  Greens,  it 
has  the  misfortune  of  a  weak  tube,  but  the  paste  is 
good,  the  black  body  colour  well  defined,  and  the  green 
edge  deep  in  colour  and  smooth.  It  may  be  said  to 
bring  us  one  step  nearerto  a  perfect  green  edge.  Horner’s 
Monarch,  which  is  now  in  several  hands,  is  also  a  very 
good  green  indeed,  and  promises  to  make  a  standard 
exhibition  variety.  I  think  it  is  early  in  flowering  also, 
and  a  plant  of  this  variety  shown  by  Mr.  Henwood  in 
his  twelve,  which  took  the  2nd  prize  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
was  decidedly  stale,  and  consequently  told  against  him. 
I  think  he  will  defeat  the  champion  before  long,  but  he 
will  have  all  his  work  to  do  to  accomplish  this  wish  of 
his  heart.  Some  thought  his  twelve  equal  to  the  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner’s,  but  with  all  my  desire  to  see  this 
energetic  and  determined  young  grower  taking 
so  high  a  position,  I  really  could  not  endorse  this 
opinion.  But  it  was  a  near  thing. 

I  like  Mr.  Barlow’s  Greenfinch  because  so  distinct  on 
the  edge,  a  vivid  green,  and  tube,  paste  and  body 
colour  all  in  keeping.  Now  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
and  Monarch  possess  characteristics  that  cause  them  to 
resemble  each  other  somewhat,  but  either  of  these  and 
Greenfinch  would  make  two  distinct  varieties.  My 
only  fear  is  whether  it  is  a  robust  grower  ;  if  it  is,  the 
sooner  Mr.  Barlow  is  able  to  put  it  into  commerce  the 
better.  Old  Colonel  Taylor  was  seen  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Wheelwright ;  it  had  a  bold 
dense  white  paste,  not  peculiar  to  this  variety,  and  it 
was  placed  second  to  Mr.  Horner’s  Emerald  in  the 
green  class.  Prince  of  Greens  was  sparingly  shown  ; 
and  Lancashire  Hero  in  its  green  dress  was  seen  in  two 
or  three  collections,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  it  is  a 
strong  green  in  that  character. 

Of  grey  edges  there  is  nothing  among  the  new 
aspirants  to  fame  that  can  beat  George  Lightbody,  and 
when  well  done  it  is  so  good  that  I  cannot  conceive  it 
will  be  (distanced  for  years  to  come.  Rachel  (Wood- 
head)  and  George  Rudd  (Woodhead)  are  two  useful 
flowers  ;  amd  Mr.  Douglas  had  his  Mabel  in  good 
character.  Lancashire  Hero  was  scarcely  seen  ;  and 
Richard  Headly,  a  capital  grey,  is  too  late  in  flowering 
to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  the  third  week  in 
April.  I  think  that  of  the  newer  grey  edges  Rachel 
and  Mabel  are  the  best. 

I  think  of  all  the  sections  the  white  edges  show  out 
most  gloriously.  What  a  beauty  Horner’s  Magpie  is  ! 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Horner  had  a  plant  of  it  with  eight 
finely  developed  pips  ;  and  Mr.  Douglas  had  it  good 
also.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  Rachel  should 
properly  be  classed  among  the  white  edges,  but  it  is  a 
grey  also  at  times.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Horner  had  four 
white  edges  in  his  twelve,  viz.,  Magpie,  Atalanta, 
Snowdrift,  and  Desdemona,  all  of  his  own  raising. 
Conservative  was  very  finely  shown  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Sanders,  in  such  excellent  form  as  to  be  a  strong  white, 
and  if  it  would  always  come  like  it,  it  would  be  a  most 
useful  flower.  Acme  was  well  shown,  a  thoroughly 
sure  and  reliable  variety. 

There  are  now  so  many  showy  seifs  that  it  is  but 
seldom  one  thinks  of  exhibiting  C.  J.  Perry.  At  the 
head  of  the  violet  seifs  must  be  placed  Barlow’s  Mrs. 
Potts.  If  Mr.  Barlow  had  not  raised  anything  else, 
this  one  would  have  made  for  him  an  honoured  name 
among  raisers.  There  was  scarcely  a  collection  that 
did  not  include  this  variety.  It  is  not  so  strong  in  the 
tube  as  one  could  desire,  but  it  has  other  very  fine 
qualities.  True,  it  is  a  rather  tall  grower,  but  it  is  yet 
a  noble  self.  Mrs.  Douglas  is  still  useful  ;  but  there 
was  scarcely  a  plant  of  Sapphire  to  be  seen.  In  Iris 
and  Favourite  Mr.  Horner  has  some  promising  blue 
seifs  that  are  charming  in  colour.  The  best  dark  self  is 
probably  Black  Bess,  a  variety  of  excellent  properties  ; 
and  Heroine  is  very  fine  also.  These  two  will  probably 
head  the  list  for  some  time  ;  they  are  good  growers, 
and  to  be  depended  upon.  In  Laurre,  Daphne,  and 
Dimple,  Mr.  Horner  has  very  promising  flowers,  but 
whether  they  will  ever  get  into  commerce  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Everyone  was  charmed  with  the  golden  self  Butter¬ 
cup  ;  it  was  such  a  floral  surprise  to  see  such  a  finely 
finished  flower,  after  what  we  have  seen  among  the 


fancy  varieties.  Though  unusual,  it  is  yet  curious  to 
note  that  the  leading  growers  look  upon  a  yellow 
self,  however  good,  as  weakening  a  stand.  I  may  be 
heretical  in  my  opinion,  but  I  should  think  that  on  the 
ground  of  variety  and  novelty  it  should  be  a  source  of 
strength.  But  it  appears  just  a  little  difficult  at  times 
to  compass  the  methods  of  the  florist.— A.  D. 

The  Florist’s  Laced  Pink. 

“  Wild  Pink’s  ”  further  article  in  a  late  issue 
(,p.  488),  compels  me  to  offer  a  few  further  remarks, 
which  I  promise  shall  be  the  last  upon  the  subject  you 
will  receive  from  me. 

In  his  previous  remarks,  p.  438,  he  quotes  “  Loudon  ” 
three  times  over  in  support  of  his  case,  and  when  I 
prove  that  “  Loudon  ”  is  against  him,  he  turns  upon 
the  latter  by  condemning  him  as  an  unreliable  author, 
and  he  also  finishes  up  by  stating  distinctly,  and 
incorrectly ,  that  I  agree  that  the  plant  mentioned  by 
the  Rev.  G.  E.  Smith  was  D.  Plumarius.  On 
reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  my  remarks,  p.  472, 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  stated  nothing  of  the  kind. 
What  “Wild  Pink”  emphatically  said  in  the  first 
instance  was  that  the  Pink  originated  from  D. 
Plumarius,  but  this  he  has  failed  to  prove  to  be  the 
case.  [?] 

For  his  future  guidance  I  will  quote  the  remarks 
upon  D.  Plumarius  from  that  wonderful  old  work, 
seventh  edition,  “  The  Gardeners’  Dictionary  of  Plants” 
(published  1768),  by  Philip  Miller,  F.R.S.,  gardener  to 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries,  Botanic 
Garden,  Chelsea,  and  member  of  the  Botanic  Academy 
at  Florence.  ‘  ‘ Dianthus  Plumarius  (Linnaeus).  — Species 
of  plants,  411.  A  small  single  Pink  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  so  is  not  cultivated  in  gardens.” — James 
Thurstan,  Finsbury  House,  Richmond,  Cardiff. 

The  National  Pink  Society. 

I  AM  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  “  R.  D.”  and  others 
through  your  valuable  paper  that  the  prospects  of  a  good 
show  of  laced  Pinks  at  the  Aquarium  in  June  are 
encouraging.  At  the  same  time  I  am  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  few  replies  which  I  have  received  in 
answer  to  the  circulars  sent  out.  Doubtless  I  have 
not  been  fortunate  in  pitching  upon  the  right  people, 
but  they  will  turn  up  in  good  time  I  have  no  doubt. 
There  is  always  more  difficulty  in  rehabilitating  an  old 
favourite  than  in  puffing  a  new  one  into  notoriety.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  money  for  our  small  prize 
list  has  been  promised,  and  what  is  more  important,  I 
have  been  assured  by  several  large  growers  that  they 
will  add  to  the  display  of  Pinks  at  the  Aquarium  in 
connection  with  our  first  exhibition,  even  if  they  do 
not  compete  for  prizes.  I  have,  however,  no  fear  that 
our  modest  prizes  will  all  be  competed  for. 

Everything  now  depends  upon  the  weather  and  the 
season.  If  I  may  judge  by  the  state  and  condition  of 
my  own  small  collection,  Pinks  will  be  early  this  year, 
as  they  were  last,  and  that  of  course  will  to  some  extent 
interfere  with  the  quality  of  the  show.  Our  first  effort 
is  naturally  a  tentative  one,  and  as  the  committee 
thought  it  best  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  at  the  Aquarium,  where  we  shall  secure  a 
larger  number  of  visitors  than  at  any  other  place,  not 
excepting  the  Crystal  Palace,  our  rules  and  regulations 
have  had  to  be  subordinated  to  those  arranged  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  Aquarium  shows.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  preparing  a  draft,  based  upon  Mr.  Jame3 
Thurstan’s  admirable  suggestions,  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  shortly  to  submit  for  adoption  and  use  on  a 
future  occasion.  There  is  much  more  which  I  should 
like  to  say  to  Pink  growers,  and  to  those  who  have 
shown  an  interest  in  our  efforts,  but  unfortunately  I 
have  to  go  to  Scotland  this  week,  and  cannot  spare 
time  to  write  more.  That  must  also  be  my  excuse  to 
those  members  of  the  committee  whom  I  had  hoped  to 
have  met  at  the  Aquarium  on  Tuesday,  for  disappointing 
them,  I  must,  however,  add  that  I  have  had  promises 
of  new  seedlings  from  several  growers,  and  an  amateur 
who  claims  to  have  more  than  100  good  varieties  has 
promised  to  forward  a  fair  sample. 

Mr.  S.  Barlow  is  working  energetically  in  the  cause 
in  the  north,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  think  his 
idea  of  forming  a  separate  northern  branch,  with  an 
exhibition  at  one  of  the  Manchester  shows,  is  com¬ 
mendable. — Ranger  Johnson. 

Pelargonium,  Duchess  of  Fife. 

This  is  a  new  Pelargonium  of  the  decorative  class,  as 
the  petals  are  slightly  crisped  or  undulated  round  the 
margin,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  occurs  in  the 
varieties  represented  by  Madame  Thibaut.  The  flowers 


are  produced  in  dense  or  compact  clusters,  and  for  that 
reason  would  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  cutting. 
They  are  pure  white  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  rosy 
purple  feathering  on  the  middle  of  the  two  upper  petals, 
A  fair-sized  specimen  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  Show  on  the  23rd  April,  by  Mr.  D. 
Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  who  received  a 
Floricultural  Certificate  for  it. 

Tree  Carnation,  Madame  A.  Warocque. 
The  variety  here  named  was  raised  from  the  well- 
known  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  The  dwarf  compact 
habit  and  the  broad  deeply  glaucous  leaves  are  those  of 
the  parent,  and  the  size  of  the  flower  and  arrangement 
of  the  petals  are  also  the  same  ;  but  the  latter  are 
scarlet,  or  rather  of  a  vermilion-red,  sometimes  with 
paler  stripes  towards  the  base.  It  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  at  Regent’s  Park 
on  April  23rd,  and  received  a  Floricultural  Certificate. 

Auricula,  Magpie. 

This  is  a  white-edged  variety  of  the  show  class,  raised 
by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  The  tube  is  of  a  clear 
yellow,  the  paste  dense  and  regular  in  outline, 
and  the  body  colour  of  an  intense  purplish  black.  The 
green  edge  is  densely  strewed  with  farina,  making 
it  a  white-edged  variety  of  the  florist.  The  leaves  are 
broad,  obovate,  and  mealy  at  the  margins  chiefly.  It 
appears  of  vigorous  constitution.  A  plant  was  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  show  on  the  23rd  ult.,  and  he 
received  a  Fmrieultural  Certificate  for  it. 

New  Varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi. 

Lilacina  makginata. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
large,  with  obcordate  segments, '  and  white,  bordered 
with  a  distinct  shade  of  lilac,  merging  gradually  into 
the  white  ground  colour.  The  whole  of  the  outer 
surface  is  lilac.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  received  a  Floricultural  Certificate  for  it  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on  the  23rd  ult. 

Alba  magnifica. — The  flowers  are  large  and  pure 
white,  as  indicated  by  the  name  ;  but  a  distinguishing 
character  may  be  found  in  the  segments,'  which  are 
rhomboid  or  lozenge  shaped,  trifid,  and  toothed. 

Ruby  Queen. — The  rosy  purple  flowers  are  of  large 
size,  with  a  small  white  eye.  The  segments  are 
obversely  heart  shaped,  and  obsoletely  crenulate  at  the 
margin. 

Harry  Leigh. — This  shows  a  tendency  towards  a 
blue  shade  as  seen  in  Bruce  Findlay,  but  the  colour  is 
much  less  intensified,  and  not  so  good  or  choice, 
although  quite  distinct.  The  segments  are  obversely 
heart-shaped. 

Mrs.  Ryder. — In  this  instance  the  flowers  are 
white,  with  a  delicate  rosy  pink  border.  The  obcordate 
segments  are  distinctly  crenated  at  the  margin. 

The  above  five  varieties  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  Manchester,  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  Lilacina  marginata,  and  they  received  Flori¬ 
cultural  Certificates  for  them. 

- —  — 

NARCISSUS  BICOLOR  MADAME 

DE  GRAAFF. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  modern 
improvements  amongst  Daffodils,  and  the  pity  is  it  is 
yet  so  scarce  in  cultivation.  It  is  certain  to  find  many 
cultivators  and  admirers  in  the  near  future.  The 
flower  is  of  great  size,  and  nodding,  owing  to  the 
bending  of  the  top  of  its  stalk  below  the  ovary.  The 
tube  is  turbinate  and  green,  tinted  with  yellow.  Tho 
broadly  ovate,  much  imbricated  segments  are  pure 
white,  like  those  of  Empress  and  Grandis.  The  corona 
is  of  great  length,  widely  spreading,  and  plaited  at  the 
mouth  with  a  strongly  revolute,  doubly  crenate  rim,  and 
is  of  the  palest  primrose  colour,  ultimately  fading  to 
white.  It  is  one  of  those  things  raised  by  Mr.  de 
Graaff,  of  Leyden,  and  who  also  raised  Glory  of  Leyden. 
Although  it  is  yet  but  thinly  distributed  in  this  country, 
it  gives  evidence  of  having  a  strong  constitution,  and 
gives  considerable  increase  by  offsets  annually.  It  first 
made  its  appearance  in  this  country  about  three  years 
ago,  and  appeared  again  in  fine  form  at  the  Daffodil 
Exhibition  and  Conference  at  Chiswick  in  April  last. 
It  was  again  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent 
Garden,  at  the  second  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  on  the  23rd  ult.,  when  a  Floricultural  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded  it.  Our  illustration  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  size  and  beautiful  form  of  the  flower,  especially 
the  corona  ;  but  it  must  be  seen  to  realise  the  beauty 
of  its  delicate  colours. 
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were  everything  the  plant  desired,  but  rather  the 
conditions  were  the  best  to  be  had  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

When  the  cultivator  has  no  reliable  information  of  a 
plant’s  natural  habitat  to  guide  him  in  its  culture  on 
its  first  introduction,  often  many  plants  are  lost  until 
a  mode  of  treatment  is  found  under  which  they  will 
grow  and  thrive.  But  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  rapid 
progress,  and  let  me  say,  to  the  credit  of  gardeners 
generally,  that  when  once  they  discover  the  cultural 
requirements  of  any  plant  that  has  been  found  difficult 
to  establish  and  grow,  there  are  few  amongst  them  but 
would  let  it  be  known  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
workers.  Possibly  in  no  other  class  of  men  will  you 
find  this  kind  and  friendly  spirit  so  freely  carried  out 
as  you  will  amongst  gardeners.  With  this  friendly 
spirit  so  prevalent,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  horticultural 
press,  any  difficulty  in  plant-growing  once  understood 
and  explained,  soon  the  information  spreads  through¬ 


Narcissus  bicolor  Madame  de  Graaff. 


out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  all  are 
benefited  by  the  publicity. 

The  cultivation  of  Orchids  in  private  gardens  is  often 
carried  on  under  great  difficulties,  either  as  regards  the 
houses  they  have  to  be  grown  in  not  being  of  suitable 
construction,  or  having  to  grow  them  along  with  other 
plants.  Yet  we  often  meet  with  examples  of  successful 
culture,  where  Orchids  have  to  be  grown  with  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  stove  plants,  and  many  of 
the  grand  collections  of  Orchids  to  be  met  with 
throughout  the  country  were  first  started  in  this 
way.  Where  Orchids  have  to  be  grown  with  other 
stove  or  intermediate  house  plants,  as  we  often  find 
them  in  places  where  there  are  no  houses  devoted 
entirely  to  their  culture,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
keep  the  plants  as  well  up  to  the  light  as  possible,  and 
away  from  the  dry  air  coming  direct  from  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  It  will  be  found  that  growing  the  plants 
in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  where 
the  house  is  large  and  the  plants  would  be  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  away  from  the  glass  if  left  on  the  stage, 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 
Most  of  the  epiphytal  Orchids  will  be  found  amenable 
to  this  treatment,  and  where  the  house  is  lofty,  it  is 
surprising  what  can  be  done  to  add  to  its  attraction 
in  this  way.  Where  the  plants  are  kept  near  the 


glass,  as  here  recommended,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  will  grow  better  and  bloom  more  freely  than 
plants  grown  further  from  the  light,  and  with  more 
substance  in  the  flowers,  consequently  lasting  a  longer 
time  in  perfection. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  grow  the  Orchids  in  pots  on  the 
stage  amongst  other  plants,  and  the  stage  of  the  house 
is  made  with  the  usual  wooden  battens,  and  the  hot- 
water  pipes  underneath,  it  will  be  found  a  great 
advantage  to  fill  in  the  open  spaces,  and  cover  the 
stage  over  with  shell  shingle,  broken  coke,  or  ashes,  to 
retain  the  moisture  among  the. plants  when  necessary, 
as  will  be  the  case  during  their  growing  season  and  the 
hot  summer  months. 

Where  Orchids  are  grown  in  quantity,  it  will  be 
necessary  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  suit¬ 
able  houses,  and  the  small  span-roofed  structure 
running  east  and  west  has  been  found  the  best  adapted 
for  their  requirements.  For  the  culture  of  what  are 

termed  cool-house  Orchids, 
a  house  not  exceeding  12  ft. 
wide  will  be  found  the  most 
convenient,  just  allowing 
room  for  a  path  down  the 
centre,  and  side  stages  from 
3  ft.  to  4  ft.  wide  on  either 
side.  Some  horticultural 
builders  have  adopted  the 
system  of  double  stages,  but 
where  water  tanks  are  formed 
the  length  of  the  house  on 
both  sides,  the  double  stages 
are  not  at  all  necessary. 
For  cool-house  Orchids  I 
would  strongly  recom  mend 
the  formation  of  these  tanks. 
It  is  not  necessary  they 
should  be  more  than  a  few 
inches  deep,  with  perhaps  a 
deeper  part  about  the  middle 
of  the  house,  to  allow  the 
dipping  of  a  can  for  watering 
purposes.  I  am  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  shallow 
tanks  in  preference  to  deeper 
ones,  as  they  are  more 
readily  cleaned  out.  The 
stages  should  be  kept  well 
up  to  the  light,  yet  leaving 
room  for  the  plants  to  be 
stood  on  inverted  pots,  as 
this  allows  more  room  for 
using  the  syringe  freely 
amongst  the  plants  in  damp¬ 
ing  down. 

In  the  heating  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  house  there 
should  be  sufficient  hot 
water  to  keep  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  temperature  without 
having  the  pipes  too  hot. 
The  ventilation  of  the  house 
should  be  ample  ;  there 
should  be  means  of  admitting 
plenty  of  air  opposite  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  as  well  as  at 
the  ridge  of  the  house.  The 
question  of  air  is  a  most  important  one  in  Orchid  grow¬ 
ing.  To  be  a  successful  cultivator,  it  will  be  found 
beneficial  to  have  a  plentiful  circulation  of  fresh  air 
amongst  the  plants,  even  when  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
more  fire-heat  to  keep  up  the  required  temperature. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  advocate,  as  some 
growers  do,  the  admission  of  cold  air  even  when  it  is 
freezing  sharp.  I  do  not  believe  that  air  admitted 
under  such  circumstances  is  beneficial  to  the  plants, 
but  rather  otherwise.  If  air  is  admitted  at  all  other 
times  the  plants  will  suffer  no  ill  effects  by  the  house 
being  closed  at  night  during  frosty  weather.  Again, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  fogs  are  so 
prevalent,  a  sharp  look-out  will  have  to  be  kept  to 
guard  against  them  finding  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
houses. 

The  houses  should  be  closed  on  the  first  appearance 
of  fog,  otherwise  the  effect  of  a  dense  fog  will  be 
most  disastrous  to  the  flowers  and  flower  buds,  causing 
them  to  wither  up  and  drop  wholesale.  Some  species 
are  found  more  liable  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  fogs 
than  others.  Phaltenopsids,  Ualanthes,  Dendrobiums, 
Lcelias,  and  Oneidiums  flowering  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  suffer  to  a  larger  extent  than 
perhaps  any  other  geneia. 

(To  be  continue l.) 


CULTIVATION  AND  SELECTION 

OF  POPULAR  ORCHIDS.  * 

By  Alexander  Wright. 

Orchids  have  of  late  years  become  such  favourites  with 
most  plant  lovers  that  it  is  important  the  gardener 
should  have  a  good  knowledge,  not  only  of  their  culture, 
but  the  selection  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  kinds 
suitable  for  home  decoration.  That  selection  is  no  easy 
matter  becomes  apparent  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
great  number  of  Orchids  now  known,  numbering, 
according  to  different  authorities,  from  three  thousand 
to  six  thousand  species. 

By  “popular  Orchids”  I  mean  those  that  are  most 
appreciated  by  the  general  public,  admired  for  the 
beauty  or  fragrance  of  their  flowers  alone,  and  not  for 
their  money  value.  The  high  prices  realized  by  some 
of  the  varieties  that  have  appeared  amongst  imported 
plants  have  helped,  to  a  large  extent,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  plant  lovers  to  this  quaint  and  varied 
family.  And  it  is  curious 
to  notice,  that  once  the 
attention  is  drawn  to 
Orchids,  and  their  beautiful 
and  curious  flowers  are  ex¬ 
amined,  the  more  one  sees 
of  them  the  greater  is  the 
desire  to  know  more  about 
them.  Whether  this  may 
be  owing  to  the  diverse 
shape  and  size  of  some  of 
the  flowers,  to  the  rich  and 
various  colours  to  be  found 
amongst  them,  or  the 
delicious  perfumes  given  off 
by  some  of  the  flowers,  or 
all  combined,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  ;  but 
certain  it  is  there  is  a 
great  fascination  in  Orchid 
flowers  and  in  Orchid 
growing,  and  the  passion 
expands  as  though  destined 
to  become  universal.  In 
no  class  of  plants  do  we 
find  mimicry  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in 
Orchids.  Here  we  may  see 
rude  representations  of  the 
bee,  the  butterfly,  the  dove, 
the  swan,  beetles  and  flies, 
and  even  man  himself  is 
not  omitted  from  the  range 
of  resemblances. 

In  colour  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  in  taste  can  be 
pleased,  as  nearly  all  colours 
and  shades  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Orchid  flowers.  The  per¬ 
fume  of  the  flowers  is  varied  ; 
in  some  species  it  is  most 
pleasing,  and  in  others  so 
strong — or,  as  some  people 
I  know  put  it,  so  offensive — 
that  it  is  best  inhaled  at  a 
distance.  When  we  consider 
we  have  all  those  advantages 
combined  in  one  class  of 
plant,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  their  culture  is 
incieasing  year  by  year  by  “leaps  and  bounds,”  as 
their  treatment  and  requirements  become  better  under¬ 
stood, 

Ws  often  hear  it  said  we  “jkill  our  favourites  with 
kindness.”  In  no  class  of  plants  does  this  apply  with 
more  force  than  with  Orchids.  There  have  been  more 
Or.hids  killed  by  attempting  to  grow  them  in  a  too 
hot  and  dry  atmosphere  than  all  other  causes  combined. 
This,  to  a  large  extent,  may  be  the  fault  of  the  plant 
collector  in  the  first  place,  who  may  find  some  plants 
in  a  tropical  country,  and  in  sending  them  home  forget 
to  say  they  were  found  growing  so  many  thousand  feet 
up  on  a  mountain  side,  in  a  cool  and  moist  temperature, 
or  whether  they  were  found  growing  in  the  valley 
below,  where  the  atmosphere  was  both  hotter  and 
drier.  This,  unfortunately,  may  be  considered  one  of 
“the  secrets  of  the  trade,”  to  prevent  other  collectors 
discovering  the  locality  where  certain  species  or  varieties 
are  to  be  found.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  consider  that  to  know  the  native  habitat  of  a 
plant  and  its  surroundings  must  be  a  guide,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  its  successful  cultivation,  although  it  would 
not  always  be  correct  to  conclude  that  the  conditions 
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HEPATIOAS. 

These  having  gone  out  of  bloom,  I  am  going  through 
my  stock  plants  in  pots,  dividing  and  re-potting  such 
as  need  it.  In  this  way  one  can  increase  their  stock 
of  any  particular  variety.  I  may  say  that  I  always 
make  a  point  of  growing  three  or  four  large  specimens 
in  5-in.  pots,  and  these  are  divided  as  soon  as  they 
have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and  made  dense  tufts. 
In  going  through  them  I  always  find  a  few  self-sown 
seedlings  on  the  surface,  and  these  are  carefully  placed 
round  the  sides  of  small  pots  to  grow  on  into  size. 
The  divided  pieces  are  put  into  small  pots,  if  well 
rooted,  one  in  a  pot ;  if  they  are  small,  four  are  placed 
round  the  sides  of  a  4-in.  pot,  and  a  year  hence  they 
are  potted  off  singly. 

During  the  summer  the  pots  are  plunged  up  to  their 
rims  in  a  bed  of  cocoa  fibre,  and  they  are  thus  carried 
safely  through  the  summer.  I  have  strong  clumps  of 
each  variety  planted  out  in  the  open,  under  a  west  wall 
— a  very  hot  position  in  summer,  but  they  do  remark¬ 
ably  well.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  gone  out  of 
flower  a  top-dressing  of  fine  soil  is  given,  and  any  seeds 
that  ripen  are  shed  on  to  it,  and  take  root.  But  I  get 
more  seedlings  from  plants  in  pots  than  from  those  in 
the  open. — E.  D. 

- - 

FANCY  POLYANTHUSES. 

Possibly  there  are  some  appreciators  of  these  very 
charming  spring  flowers  who,  like  myself,  wonder  why 
florists  should  still  foster  so  dwindling  and  inconspicuous 
a  strain  of  Polyanthuses  as  are  the  gold-laced  section, 
whilst  the  fine  and  many-coloured  fancy  forms  are  let 
severely  alone.  It  is  true  there  is  a  class  for  fancies  at 
the  National  Auricula  Society’s  show,  hut  then  it  is 
put  in  rather  that  something  gay  and  attractive  might 
be  placed  on  the  exhibition  tables  than  that  the 
flowers  should  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  the  florist’s 
attention.  As  evidence  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  whilst  20s.  stand  as  a  first  prize  for  six 
gold-laced,  only  1  os.  are  offered  for  twelve  fancies,  and 
yet  a  lot  such  as  a  first-prize  dozen  of  the  latter  in¬ 
variably  gives  ten  times  the  attractive  material  found 
in  the  gold-laced  flowers.  At  the  Royal  Aquarium 
something  better  is  done,  as  the  prizes  there  are 
reversed ;  but  then  Mr.  Holmes  is  not  a  florist,  in  its 
narrowest  acceptation,  and  recognises  that  not  only 
do  the  fancies  give  far  more  of  beauty,  but  also  that 
the  public  appreciate  them. 

There  is  this  merit  attached  to  fancy  Polyanthuses, 
that  they  not  only  seed  freely,  but  will  reproduce  all 
the  best  characters  of  the  parent  flowers  through  seed, 
and  will  also,  where  there  is  careful  selection,  bring 
some  undoubted  improvements.  The  gold-laced  Poly¬ 
anthus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rather  a  shy  seeder  ; 
at  least  choice  sorts  are.  Still  farther,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  hardy  plant  gives  such  a  large 
proportion  of  rubbish  in  seedlings  from  the  very  best 
sorts  as  the  gold-laced  section  does.  We  have  our 
Exile  and  our  Cheshire  Favourite.  Beyond  these,  in 
quality  and  refinement  of  markings,  it  seems  impossible 
to  pass,  therefore  raising  seedlings  is  ill-paid  labour  ; 
it  is,  indeed,  productive  of  disappointment.  Then  these 
gold-laced  plants  are  difficult  to  grow — so  difficult, 
indeed,  that  they  will  not  exist  in  the  south  under 
ordinary  outdoor  culture,  but  must  be  grown  in  frames 
and  pots,  and  need  no  end  of  care  and  attention. 

Of  course,  such  care  is  not  irksome  to  the  florist  who 
loves  his  flowers,  but  it  very  much  discounts  the 
pleasure  in  culture  which  must  result  to  the  general 
grower  who  cannot  afford  too  much  time  and  labour, 
and  looks  for  some  reward  in  the  shape  of  beautiful 
flowers.  Now  the  fancy  Polyanthus  is  very  hardy, 
very  robust,  and  thrives  well  in  almost  auy  soil.  Of 
course  there  are  plenty  of  varieties  produced  which  are 
only  fitted  for  ordinary  border  decoration,  but  the 
strain  opens  a  wide  field  to  the  enterprising  florist,  in 
which  he  may  work  for  years,  even  for  a  long  life,  with 
satisfaction  and  profit.  One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the 
florist  in  relation  to  fancy  Polyanthuses  should  be 
applied  in  the  direction  of  securing  clearly  defined  self 
colours.  There  are  now  many  distinct  and  beautiful, 
but  the  deeper-hued  flowers  need  much  improve¬ 
ment  in  that  respect,  as  so  many  have  variegated 
markings. 

We  have  white,  sulphur,  yellow  in  diverse  shades, 
and  some  dark  hues,  all  very  pure.  The  more  the 
better.  It  is  in  reds,  crimsons,  mauves,  purples,  &c., 
that  careful  selection  is  needed,  and  that  selection, 
with  consequent  careful  breeding,  can  only  be  conducted 
by  those  who  have  ample  time  to  devote  to  the  work. 
Added  to  colour  should  be  clearness  of  eye  ;  with  these, 


as  with  gold-laced  Polyanthuses,  a  thrum  eye  is  an 
absolutely  essential  element  of  beauty.  The  centres 
should  not  be  of  a  deep  buff  hue  nor  clouded  with  dull 
colour,  hut  be  of  a  pure  yellow  shade,  and  clearly 
defined.  Some  centres  are  now  almost  perfect,  the 
ground  of  the  flowers  being  rigidly  outlined.  It  is 
such  good  marked  flowers  as  these  which  need  further 
selection  and  careful  breeding.  Attention  should  also 
he  given  to  form  of  truss,  to  stoutness  of  stem,  and  to 
substance  of  the  individual  pips. 

In  all  these  directions  there  is  ample  room  for  work, 
and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  flower 
which  would  with  comparative  ease  give  such  abundant 
beauty.  Those  who  would  embark  in  this  range  of 
labour  should  obtain  seed  of  a  good  strain  and  start  at 
once.  A  few  plants  of  good  selected  sorts  would  be 
helpful  also,  and  then  in  a  few  years  literally  wonders 
with  these  Polyanthuses  may  be  accomplished. — A.  D. 

- - 

RHODODENDRON  CAMPYLO- 

OARPUM. 

To  my  mind  the  most  lovely  of  all  the  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons  is  R.  campylocarpum.  It  has  waxy 
and  uncommonly  thick  petals  of  a  delicate  primrose 
hue,  with  a  slight  flush  of  rose  deep  down  in  the  throat. 
The  flowers  are  large,  showy,  numerous  on  the  truss, 
and  have  a  peculiar  and  rather  pleasant  odour,  though 
it  is  very  faint.  Its  purity  of  colour,  and  transparency 
so  to  speak,  distinguishes  it  from  any  other  species. 

As  a  greenhouse  plant  it  is  charming,  and  from  no 
collection  worthy  of  the  name  should  it  be  absent. 
But  while  it  is  mostly  recommended  as  for  greenhouse 
cultivation,  it  is  not  by  any  means  tender,  for  this  last 
spring  it  has,  at  "Whiteway,  in  South  Devon,  come 
through  12°  of  frost  unharmed.  As  its  native  habitat 
in  Sikkim  is  about  11,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  it 
ought  to  be  hardy  in  the  more  southern  counties  of 
England,  iu  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  in  co.  Kerry 
and  co.  Cork  in  Ireland,  where  at  all  sheltered.  I 
send  you  a  truss  herewith  that  you  may  see  what  can 
be  done  with  it  in  the  open  in  this  favoured  county  of 
Devon. — Devoniensis.  [A  handsome  species,  allied 
to  R.  Thomsoni,  but  botanically  distinct. — Ed.] 

- - 

THE  FILBERT. 

The  Filbert  is  a  fine  variety  of  Corylus  avellana,  the 
common  Hazel  of  our  hedgerows  and  woods.  One  old 
writer  suggests  that  the  origin  of  the  word  Filbert  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Thracian 
Princess  Phyllis  into  a  Nut  tree,  or  more  precisely 
into  the  Almond  ;  and  this  explanation  of  the  word 
now  appears  to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
old  English  name  for  both  tree  and  nut  was  Filberd 
or  Fylbirde,  said  by  some  to  have  been  so  called  after 
a  kind  of  Phillibert.  In  olden  times  the  distinction 
drawn  between  nuts  of  a  good  and  those  of  the  best 
quality,  was  by  terming  the  former  the  short-bearded, 
and  the  latter  the  long-bearded  or  full-bearded  ;  whence, 
according  to  a  popular  belief,  by  corruption,  Filbert. 
The  Filbert,  then,  is  but  a  fine  variety  of  our  common 
nut. 

The  Hazel-nut  is  diffused,  as  a  wild  and  indigenous 
plant,  all  over  Europe  and  Central  and  Russian  Asia, 
growing  spontaneously  in  woods  and  tree-clad  ravines. 
Able  to  become  a  small  tree,  still  it  is  seldom  anything 
more  than  a  great  bush,  many  long  and  flexible  stems 
arising  from  the  base.  None  of  our  native  fruit  trees 
are  more  interesting  in  regard  to  their  flowers,  these 
being  momeeious,  and  developed  long  before  the  leaves. 
The  stamens  are  contained  in  catkins,  put  forth  as  far 
back  as  September,  while  the  nuts  of  the  current 
year  are  scarcely  ripe.  By  Christmas  they  become 
conspicuous,  in  February  they  attain  their  full 
length,  2  ins.  or  3  ins.,  and  then  hang  from  the  bare, 
brown  branches.  On  a  fine  sunny  afternoon  a  Hazel¬ 
nut  in  a  youthful  wood  presents  one  of  the  loveliest 
spectacles  then  offered  by  awakening  nature.  Every 
catkin  is  ready  with  its  pollen,  and  a  slight  shake 
brings  down  a  mist  of  glittering  particles.  The  female 
flowers,  contained  in  minute  lateral  buds,  are  indicated 
by  their  tufts  of  protruding  crimson  stigmas.  Shortly 
after  fertilization  there  is  a  very  curious  change.  The 
bud  grows  out  into  a  shoot  carrying  the  rudiments  of 
the  nut  at  the  apex.  The  nuts  are  thus  projected  to  a 
distance  of  several  inches  from  the  point  where  they  were 
generated.  While  they  are  forming,  the  minute  scales 
which  enclose  the  pistils  enlarge,  and  at  length  we 
have  the  husk  of  the  nut.  Another  curious  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  nut  is  that  it  seems 


to  come  impromptu.  The  infants  never  show  them, 
selves. 

The  Filbert,  which  is  botanically  Corylus  avellana 
tubulosa,  is  distinguished  by  the  elongation  of  the  nut, 
and  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  husk.  In  one  of 
the  sub-varieties,  known  as  the  Red  Filbert,  the  cover 
of  the  kernel  is  crimson-red  ;  in  another,  called  the 
Cosford,  the  shell  is  remarkably  thin,  and  ■  elegantly 
striated.  The  next  best — ihe  Cob  Nut,  C.  avellana, 
var.  grandis,  is  marked  by  a  short  and  ovid  figure,  and 
very  thick  shell. 

The  county  of  Kent  has  long  been  famous  for  Filberts, 
and  some  people  wonder  why  it  is  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  district  in  England  where  they  are  grown  so  fine. 
Kent  is  well  named  the  Garden  of  England  ever  since 
this  island  was  discovered,  and  in  no  country  are  finer 
fruits  produced.  The  climate  has,  no  doubt,  much  to 
do  with  it,  as  well  as  the  declivity  of  hill  and  warm 
valleys  and  varied  soils.  There  is  an  enterprise  about 
the  Kentish  character  which,  perhaps,  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  One  great  cause  of  making  Filbert 
bushes  to  bear  is  to  keep  the  roots  as  near  the  surface 
as  possible,  and  never  to  use  the  spade,  but  a  spud  or 
broad-tined  fork  to  loosen  the  surface,  as  well  as  in  the 
manuring  process.  To  get  good  crop’s  of  Filberts  the 
trees  must  by  no  means  be  left  to  themselves.  An 
excellent  mode  of  culture  is  to  rear  the  plant  from  a 
sucker,  as  by  sowing  the  nuts  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  particular  variety  will  be  produced.  The 
plant  grows  without  restraint  for  some  three  years,  and 
then  it  is  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ground. 

New  and  vigorous  shoots  are  produced  ;  these 
are  shortened  to  about  a  third  of  their  length,  and  a 
hoop  is  placed  inside,  to  which  the  shoots  are  made 
fast,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  a  tree  the  shape 
of  a  goblet,  seldom  more  than  6  ft.  high,  of  the  sime 
diameter,  and  very  fruitful.  But  it  is  found  that 
cultivated  varieties  are  apt  to  he  deficient  in  catkins  ; 
hence  it  is  that  when  the  bushes  are  in  bloom  it  is 
useful  to  cut  branches  loaded  with  catkins  from  the 
wild  Hazel,  and  to  suspend  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  pollen  may  fall  upon  the  awaiting  stigmas. 

Filberts  regularly  pruned  are  like  a  well- trained 
currant  bush  ;  the  stem  of  the  tree  is  usually  kept 
clear  for  at  least  a  foot  above  the  roots,  and  no  sucke'rs 
are  allowed  to  grow  except  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
new  plantation.  Filberts  appear  to  succeed  best  on  a 
stone  or  rocky  soil,  provided  it  be  a  good  loam  ;  but  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  fine  Filberts  have  been  produced 
on  barren  sandy  steep  banks,  facing  the  south,  in 
Perthshire.  One  of  the  best  manures  for  Filberts  is  old 
rags,  and  the  trees  are  manured  once  a  year ;  the 
usual  practice  is  to  open  the  soil  round  the  stem  in 
October,  it  remains  so  until  November,  then  the 
manure  is  placed  thickly  round,  and  the  earth  thrown 
over  it. 

A  plantation,  if  well  managed,  will  bear  in  about 
three  years  from  the  time'  of  planting,  and  the  trees 
bear  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  well  being,  and  it 
is  said  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  a  plantation  will  go  on 
bearing  for  one  hundred  years.  The  nuts  are  picked  as 
soon  as  they  turn  brown,  and  they  are  sent  to  market, 
and  realise  prices  according  to  the  demand  for  them — 


HEUCHERA  SANGrUINEA. 

This  elegant  species  is  certainly  the  finest  of  all  the 
Heucheras  for  garden  culture.  H.  micrantha  has  very 
small  flowers,  hut  when  well  grown  bears  graceful 
panicles  of  bloom  ;  and  H.  hispida,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  H.  Richardsoni,  is  sometimes  grown 
for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  bronzy  foliage.  The  subject 
under  notice  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  therefore  suitable 
either  for  border  or  rockery  culture.  But  it  is  also 
amenable  to  pot  work,  and  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  a 
greenhouse  long  before  it  comes  into  flower  out  of  doors. 
Its  hardiness  and  adaptability  to  different  methods  of 
treatment  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  it 
comes  from  Northern  Mexico.  Other  evidence  in  its 
favour  is  that  although  imported  to  this  country  as 
recently  as  1832,  it  has  already  found  its  way  into 
many  gardens  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  thus  showing  that  it  may,  at  no  distant  date, 
become  everybody’s  plant,  and  be  grown  in  the  garden 
of  the  cottager,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  peer.  "We 
have  recently  been  favoured  with  a  panicle  of  bloom 
from  Mr.  Davidson,  The  Gardens,  Iwerne  Minster, 
Blandford,  who  holds  it  in  high  estimation  for  its 
brilliancy  of  colour,  the  long  time  the  flowers  last,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  grown. 
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SWEET  FRAME  VIOLETS. 

A  SIMPLE  AND  EXPEDITIOUS  SYSTEM  OF  GROWING  THEM. 
Of  the  many  items  that  make  up  the  list  of  cut  flowers 
which  the  gardener  is  called  upon  to  produce  annually, 
and  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  each  in  its  respective  season, 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  in  the  whole  list  another  flower 
which  is  so  universally  appreciated,  and  so  ever  welcome 
as  the  sweet  Violet ;  indeed,  it  is  such  a  general 
favourite  with  most  ladies  for  its  delicious  perfume,  that 
the  supplies  of  it  can  hardly,  if  ever,  be  overdone, 
nor  the  gardener  be  told  he  is  producing  them  to 
satiety. 

Most  gardeners,  in  both  large  and  small  establishments, 
have  to  provide  supplies  of  this  fragrant  little  flower, 
either  in  large  or  small  quantities,  according  to  demand 
and  the  conveniences  at  command.  To  keep  up  a 
supply  of  the  more  tender  and  double  kinds,  to  which 
our  present  remarks  will  be  chiefly  confined,  frames  are 
necessary  to  ensure  success. 

As  the  present  period  to  the  end  of  the  month  will  be  a 
good  time  to  set  about  making  new  plantations  for  next 
winter  and  spring  supply,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
their  cultivation,  and  detail  the  system  we  have 
adopted  with  much  success  for  several  years — a  system 
that  gives  us  constant  supplies  from  November  to  May, 
with  the  least  possible  outlay  in  labour  ;  and  to  those 
of  your  readers  who,  like  ourselves,  may  not  be  over¬ 
burdened  with  hands,  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  it 
as  a  labour-saving  one,  yet  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  full  returns. 

To  the  gardener  who  is  in  the  happy  position  of 
being  in  charge  of  a  well-appointed  garden,  both  as 
regards  labour  and  material,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  a  supply  of  Violets  from  early  autumn  to 
late  spring.  All  gardeners,  howevgr,  are  not  in  the 
fortunate  position  of  having  a  staff  that  equals  a  man 
to  an  acre  (which  all  good  practical  authorities  consider 
to  be  necessary  if  all  the  departments  of  the  garden 
are  to  receive  due  attention  and  the  best  results  secured 
from  each),  nor  are  they  so  well  appointed  in  other 
respects,  therefore  economy  in  labour  as  well  as  in 
material  is  of  necessity  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  their 
management.  A  maximum  of  profits  with  a  minimum 
of  outlay  is  a  familiar  phrase  in  business  circles  ;  and 
the  motto  that  very  many  gardeners  are  yearly  becoming 
too  painfully  familiar  with,  more  so,  perhaps,  in  large 
than  small  establishments,  is  howto  secure  “a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  returns  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
labour,”  hence  the  gardener  who  can  achieve  much 
success  with  little  means,  is  entitled  to  have  placed  to 
his  credit  account  of  management  more  than  the 
gardener  who  achieves  only  the  same  results  with 
abundance  of  labour  and  material  at  his  command. 
Personally  our  position  has  always  been  the  same,  and 
our  staff  instead  of  equalling  a  man  to  an  acre,  approxi¬ 
mates  more  nearly  to  that  of  three  acres  to  a  man  ;  we 
have  therefore  to  be  always  on  the  alert  to  guard 
against  making  two  labours  of  one  job  where  one  labour 
will  serve  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to 
us  the  full  returns  desired. 

Being  called  upon  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  the  double 
or  frame  Violets  is  a  case  in  point.  For  two  seasons 
we  followed  the  usual  and  common  practice  of  growing 
the  plants  in  the  open  borders  through  the  summer, 
and  then  lifting  them  in  the  autumn  and  replanting 
in  frames  on  slightly  prepared  hot-beds,  or  spent  Melon 
or  Cucumber  beds.  This  system,  though  it  gave  us  a 
fair  and  constant  supply  of  flowers,  did  not  recommend 
itself  to  our  mind  as  being  the  most  economical  for  our 
position,  as  it  entailed  upon  us  the  extra  labour  of 
preparing  the  border  for  the  plants,  and  the  lifting  and 
replanting  of  them  into  frames  in  the  autumn,  all  of 
which  labour  we  thought  might  well  be  dispensed  with 
by  growing  the  plants  in  some  permanent  position 
where  they  could  be  left  to  bloom. 

Independently  of  this,  we  always  found  that  plants 
placed  on  spent  hot-beds,  or  on  beds  specially  prepared 
for  them,  did  not  give  such  constant  and  lasting 
gatherings  of  flowers  as  could  be  desired,  as,  after  the 
first  flush  of  bloom,  the  plants  were  always  inclined  to 
make  more  leaves  than  flowers,  the  new  soil  and  slight 
bottom  heat  being  the  encouraging  cause  of  this 
excessive  leaf  growth  ;  the  flowers,  too,  were  always 
lacking  that  full  and  delicious  scent  possessed  by  flowers 
picked  from  cold  frames,  and  not  assisted  by  any 
artificial  heat  whatever,  and  we  had  constant  complaints 
of  the  flowers  so  soon  losing  what  little  scent  they  had. 
The  fact  is,  the  Violet  will  not  stand  much  artificial 
forcing,  a  little  too  much  bottom  or  top  heat  being 
detrimental  to  its  giving  its  full  measure  of  sweet 
perfume. 

It  happened  one  season  that  we  had  more  plants 


than  we  could  find  frames  for,  and  having  a  couple 
of  old  lights,  we  simply  enclosed  the  surplus  plants, 
where  they  grew  on  the  open  border,  with  four  rough 
planks  kept  together  by  stakes  driven  into  the  ground 
on  either  side  of  them,  and  on  these  we  rested  the 
lights,  and  placed  a  lining  of  6  ins.  of  dry  litter  round 
the  planks  to  keep  out  the  frost.  The  winter  not 
being  a  very  severe  one,  we  gathered  from  this  impro¬ 
vised  two-light,  cold  frame  more  flowers,  and  lasting 
over  a  longer  period,  than  we  did  from  two  two-light 
frames  on  spent  hot-beds  ;  and  what  was  more  grati¬ 
fying  to  us,  we  were  being  constantly  asked  what  we 
had  done  to  the  flowers  to  give  them  such  a  delicious 
and  powerful  scent.  This  determined  us,  and  from  the 
success  of  this  happy  accident  we  took  our  cue,  and 
made  our  move  accordingly. '  Briefly,  we  determined 
to  abandon  the  old  and  prevalent  practice  of  growing 
frame  Violets  in  the  open  borders  through  the  summer, 
afterwards  transferring  the  plants  to  frames  on 
spent  hot-beds  to  bloom  them,  and  to  adopt  the  more 
natural  system  of  growing  and  flowering  the  plants  in 
the  one  and  same  position  without  the  intermediary  of 
liot-beds  whatever,  whilst  at  the  same  time  doing 
away  with  the  extra  labour  attendant  on  the  old 
system. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  it  is  through  the  dullest 
months  of  the  year  that  frame  Violets  are  wanted,  a 
position  was  chosen  for  the  permanent  pits  that  would 
at  once  be  open  to  and  command  as  much  of  the  sun’s 
rays  as  possible  from  November  to  March,  and  yet  be 
fully  sheltered  from  all  the  cold  winds.  This  settled, 
the  ground  was  marked  out  suitably  to  the  width  and 
length  of  some  old  top  lights  of  vineries,  which  at  the 
time  were  being  replaced  by  a  range  of  new  houses  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  ground  was  staked  out  for  two  pits, 
each  25  ft.  loDg  by  5  ft.  wide,  inside  measure,  and 
outside  these  measurements  a  turf  wall  was  built,  1  ft. 
high  at  the  back,  and  6  ins.  in  front,  and  1  ft.  thick, 
and  these  tuif  walls  again  lined  inside  with  three- 
quarter  rough  deal  boards,  the  bottom  edge  resting  on 
bricks,  so  as  to  raise  the  top  edge  1  in.  higher  than  the 
turf  wall  all  round.  This  lining  of  boards  serves  as 
the  framework  on  which  to  rest  the  lights,  and  the 
turf  walls  are  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  frost, 
which  they  do  most  effectually,  the  severest  frost  never 
penetrating  far  into  the  dry  solid  sides.  These  pits 
have  now  been  made  ten  years,  and  this  is  the  first 
year  that  any  repairs  to  the  wood  lining  and  turf  walls 
have  been  needed,  and  as  they  were  put  together  by  a 
handy  garden  labourer,  it  can  be  said  that  they  are 
the  cheapest  pits  for  the  purpose,  where  turf  can  be  had, 
that  can  be  built. 

Frame  Violets  are  not  very  fastidious  as  to  soil, 
provided  it  is  not  too  close  and  heavy  in  character — 
a  light  loam  with  the  addition  of  leaf-soil,  or  thoroughly 
rotted  manure,  and  sufficient  road  grit  to  keep  the 
whole  porous  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  The  composition 
we  use  is  six  barrow-loads  of  light  turfy  loam  to  one 
each  of  road  grit  and  leaf-soil,  with  a  little  charred 
refuse  added,  the  whole  being  well  mixed.  The  pits 
are  filled  with  this  mixture  to  within  6  ins.  of  the 
glass,  and  is  well  incorporated  to  the  depth  of  14  ins. 
with  the  old  soil,  and  is  then  fairly  compressed  down 
ready  for  dibbling  in  the  plants. 

If  plentiful  gatherings  of  fine  flowers  are  desired,  two 
points  in  the  culture  of  frame  Violets  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  namely,  new  plantations  must  be  made  every 
year,  the  youngest  rooted  pieces  from  the  sides  of 
the  old  plants,  or,  better,  the  rooted  runners  being 
chosen,  and  dibbled  in  early,  so  that  the  plants  may 
have  plenty  of  time  to  grow  to  a  good  size,  and  to 
bristle  with  well-ripened  crown  buds  by  the  middle 
or  end  of  October.  On  this  process  of  well  ripening 
of  the  buds  hinges  a  good  deal  of  the  success  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  flowers.  If  this  be  secured,  the 
plants  will  continue  to  bloom  more  or  less  plentifully 
all  through  the  winter,  of  course  the  more  so  when  the 
weather  is  of  the  mildest.  Frosts,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  pits  by  applying  sufficient 
coverings  in  very  severe  weather. —  J.  Kipling, 
Knebworth. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

Narcissus,  George  Engleheart.  —  This  is  a 
hybrid  between  Narcissus  Tazetta  Bazelman  major 
and  N.  poeticus.  The  flower  scape  bore  three 
blooms,  nearly  or  quite  as  large  as  N.  poeticus, 
with  the  broad,  obovate,  white  segments  of  the  latter, 
and  a  yellow  cup  with  an  orange-scarlet  rim.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart,  who  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  it. 


ISCELLA.NY. 
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A  Giant  Birthwort. 

Aristolochia  Goldieana  does  not  flower  frequently 
nor  very  freely,  but  makes  amends  by  the  huge  size  of 
the  bloom.  The  whole  length  of  the  flower  exceeds 
2  ft.,  and  measures  nearly  1  ft.  across  the  expanded 
lamina.  The  lower  portion  is  tubular,  expanding 
upwards  into  a  thickened  and  bent,  club-shaped  process, 
above  which  is  the  huge,  triangular,  and  deeply  con¬ 
cave  lamina,  the  interior  of  which  is  of  a  deep  brown, 
closely  and  copiously  reticulated  with  yellow  veins. 
The  whole  may  be  compared  to  the  more  common 
A.  Sipho  on  a  gigantic  scale,  but  the  lower  and  tubular 
portion  is  differently  constructed.  As  the  latter  is 
known  as  the  Dutchman’s  Pipe,  so  this  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  pipe  of  greatly  magnified  dimensions.  The 
large  throat-like  opening  from  the  tube  into  the  bowl 
of  the  pipe  is  greatly  intensified  in  colour,  and  very 
peculiar.  Although  a  climber,  it  is  of  an  herbaceous 
nature,  dies  down  almost  to  the  pot  annually,  and 
requires  careful  treatment  to  preserve  it  till  growth 
again  commences.  It  might  have  been  seen  a  short 
time  ago  in  the  Victoria  House  at  Hew,  where  it  proved 
an  object  of  great  curiosity,  but  did  not  last  long  in 
perfection. 


Amherstia  nobilis. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  this  tree  attains  a  height  of  30  ft. 
or  40  ft.,  and  although  it  may  be  flowered  in  a  much 
smaller  state,  accommodation  can  only  be  granted  it  in  a 
few  establishments  in  this  country,  as  it  requires  stove 
treatment.  The  flowers  are  not  very  durable,  lasting 
only  a  few  days  in  perfection,  but  they  present  a 
magnificent  spectacle  during  the  time  they  remain  on 
the  tree.  They  are  produced  on  long,  pendulous 
racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  their  beauty 
is  heightened  by  the  presence  of  two  large,  ovate, 
scarlet  bracteoles  produced  on  the  pedicels  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  flower.  The  pedicels  are  also  of  a 
similar  bright  colour.  There  are  four  sepals,  origin¬ 
ally  five,  but  the  two  upper  ones  are  connate  into  one 
piece,  and  all  highly  coloured.  Of  the  five  petals,  two 
of  them  are  very  small,  having  been  reduced  in  size  to 
give  free  play  to  the  lower  bundle  of  stamens,  which  is 
greatly  deflexed.  The  wing  petals  are  of  great  length, 
and  scarlet,  with  bright  yellow  tips.  The  upper  petal 
or  standard  is  scarlet,  striped  with  a  darker  colour, 
with  a  large  golden  yellow  blotch  at  the  apex,  beneath 
which  is  a  purple  one,  giving  the  whole  an  oculated 
appearance.  A  large  specimen  has  been  flowering  for 
some  time  in  the  Aroid  house,  near  the  main  entrance 
of  the  gardens  at  Kew. 


Broccoli,  April  Queen. 

We  received  the  other  day  a  fine  head  of  Hartland  s 
April  Queen  Broccoli,  which  was  grown  in  the  South 
of  Ireland  and  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son. 
The  head  was  a  large  one,  very  solid,  heavy, 
and  measured  about  9  ins.  in  diameter,  and  about 
41  ins.  in  depth.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep 
glaucous  green  with  white  ribs,  and  a  great  number  of 
them  are  developed  below  the  head,  and  arching  over 
the  latter  so  completely  cover  it,  that  it  remains  of  a 
milk-white  till  fit  for  use.  This  large  development  of 
leaves  would  also  protect  the  head  from  injury  by  frost, 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance,  seeing  how  frequently 
Broccoli  gets  injured 'in  this  country  during  severe 
winters.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  this  would  be  a 
matter  of  less  importance,  seeing  that  the  winters  are 
usually  very  mild.  The  chief  consequence  of  the  great 
development  of  foliage  in  such  a  case  would  be  the 
preservation  of  the  purity  of  colour,  a  matter  of  great 
importance  when  the  produce  is  brought  to  the  table. 


Protecting  Gooseberry  Busbes  from 
Sparrows. 

I  have  read  your  work  on  “Our  Hardy  Fruits,”  and 
think  it  a  most  useful  publication.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  you  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
Gooseberry  bushes  may  be  protected  perfectly  from 
sparrows  in  early  spring  by  drawing  a  cotton  thread 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  branches  on  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  bushes.  In  former  years  I  was  greatly 
annoyed,  the  buds  being  completely  stripped  from  the 
young  shoots,  but  after  threading  the  bushes  in  the 
autumn  as  described,  I  find  that  now  there  is  not  a  bud 
missing. —  Wvi.  Clapliain ,  North  of  England  HorticuT 
tural  Works,  Darlington. 
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Rhododendron  Williamsii. 

This  is  a  hybrid  between  R.  ai-’ooreum  and  Azalea 
sinensis,  and  gives  promise  of  being  a  fine  subject  for 
greenhouse  culture.  The  leaves  are  oblong-elliptic, 
leathery,  deep  green  above,  and  finely  downy  or  pubescent 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced  in  terminal 
globular  heads,  each  bloom  springing  from  the  axil  of  a 
closely  adpressed  bract.  The  latter  in  the  aggregate 
form  a  compact,  conical  head  surmounted  by  the  flowers 
which  are  blush-white  and  spotted  with  yellow  on  the 
base  of  the  two  upper  lobes.  Some  plants  of  it  were 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  when  they  were  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit 
for  it. 

Primrose  Red  Gauntlet. 

Blue  Primulas  are  assuredly  coming  to  the  front.  The 
flowers  of  a  new  variety  exhibited  by  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Esq.  F.R.S.,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  last  week,  seemed  even  deeper  in  col¬ 
our  than  Oakwood  Blue,  exhibited  by  him  a  short  time  ago. 
The  individual  flowers  were  large  with  obcordate  deep 
violet- blue  segments  and  a  small  yellow  eye  surrounded 
by  five  crimson-red  blotches  or  rays.  The  foliage  was 
of  the  ordinary  type,  but  of  good  substance.  An  Award 
of  Merit  was  granted  for  it. 

Primula  Sieboldi  Varieties. 

The  flowers  of  the  beautiful  new  variety  named  Bruce 
Findlay,  are  of  an  intense  lilac-blue,  with  a  small 
white  eye.  The  segments  are  obcordate,  cuneate,  and 
separated  to  the  base  of  the  lamina.  Instead  of  being 
horizontal,  they  are  turned  round  with  their  heads 
vertical,  owing  to  their  size  and  the  slenderness  of  the 
peduncle.  Tne  dwarf  habit  of  the  flower  stems  and 
foliage  also  showed  that  its  cultural  requirements  are 
well  understood.  Another  new  variety,  named  Dis¬ 
tinction,  shows  the  plants  to  be  equally  dwarf.  The 
flowers  are  large,  and  borne  in  a  more  nearly  horizontal 
position,  and  of  a  rose  colour  suffused  with  white, 
especially  towards  the  centre.  The  lobes  are  obcordate, 
lobed  and  toothed.  The  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  gave  Awards  of  Merit  to 
both  when  exhibited  last  week  by  Messrs.  Ryder  & 
Son,  of  Sale. 

New  Tree  Paeonies. 

Mrs.  Stuart  Low. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
of  great  size,  with  the  petals  large  and  not 
crowded.  The  outer  ones  are  white,  the  others  of  a  soft 
blush-pink  hue,  except  the  tips  which  are  white,  and 
the  two  hues  exhibit  a  delicate  blending.  Triomphe 
de  Milan. — The  whole  of  the  petals  are  of  a  soft 
rose  hue  ;  the  inner  ones  are  much  narrower, 
and  much  cut  up  into  deep  segments.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  different  in  character  from  those  of  the  above 
variety.  Both  had  been  grown  in  pots,  and  slightly 
forced.  They  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  spring 
show  on  the  23rd  of  April,  who  received  Floricultural 
Certificates  for  them. 

Olivia  cruenta  and  Ambrose  Verschaffelt. 

Both  of  these  are  improved  garden  varieties  of  C. 
miniata.  The  first  named  has  comparatively  short, 
widely  open  flowers  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet,  giving 
place  to  sulphur-yellow  and  white  in  the  throat.  The 
inner  segments  are  the  broadest.  The  flowers  of 
Ambrose  Verschaffelt  are  very  much  longer  and  funnel- 
shaped,  but  rather  widely  spreading  at  the  mouth. 
They  are  of  the  same  rich  colour  as  those  of  Cruenta, 
but  produced  in  huge  trusses.  Both  plants  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  vigorous,  and  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  show  on  the  23rd  ult.,  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  who  received 
Floricultural  Certificates  for  them. 

Nephrolepis  plumosa. 

The  fronds  of  a  variety  exhibited  under  this  name  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  last  week,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper 
Edmonton,  were  linear-oblong  in  outline,  and  heavily 
crested  or  tasselled  at  the  apex  of  the  old  fronds 
especially,  which  drooped  around  the  pot.  The  lateral 
pinnse  were  also  forked  at  the  apex,  or  occasionally 
crested,  while  the  form  of  the  pinme  was  often  greatly 
altered,  widened,  and  more  or  less  deeply  cut.  The 
young  fronds  were  nearly  erect,  and  moderately  crested 
throughout.  The  apical  branching  appears  to  develop 
with  the  age  of  the  frond.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
given  to  it. 


Lily  of  the  Incas. 

In  the  open  garden  we  are  familiar  with  the  orange- 
coloured,  striped  and  spotted  flowers  of  Alstrcemeria 
aurantiaca,  as  well  as  with  the  paler  forms  of  it ;  but 
the  Lily  of  the  Incas  (A.  Pelegrina  alba)  is  com¬ 
paratively  seldom  seen.  The  typical  form  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  Chili  in  1754,  but  like  many  other  tender 
kinds,  has  never  made  much  headway  in  this  country, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  cannot  exist  here 
without  being  taken  special  care  of.  The  white  variety 
under  notice  was  introduced  in  1877,  and  judging  from 
its  fine  appearance,  should  find  a  place  in  many  gardens 
as  a  greenhouse  decorative  subject.  We  received  the 
other  day  some  flowers  of  it  from  Mr.  Davidson,  Iwerne- 
Minster,  Blandford,  and  we  must  confess  they  were 
charming.  They  are  borne  in  a  sort  of  erect  umbel 
terminating  the  stem,  and  closely  subtended  at  the 
base  of  the  pedicels  with  foliage.  They  are  pure  white 
internally,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  yellow  spots  on 
the  lower  segments.  The  outer  segments  are  greenish 
along  the  middle  externally,  and  dilated  upwards  at 
the  sides  into  pure  white  wing-like  expansions.  Mr. 
Davidson  grows  the  Lily  of  the  Incas  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  finds  it  most  useful  for  cutting  from  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Mignonette,  Garraway's  Double  White 
Improved. 

The  so-called  doubling  of  this  variety — one  of  the  best 
whites  we  have  seen— is  due  to  a  great  multiplication 
of  the  segments  of  the  petals,  which  gives  the  flower  the 
appearance  of  being  double.  The  stamens,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  moderate  in  size  and  number,  so  that  the 
laciniated  petals  have  more  prominence.  A  basket  of 
plants  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  last 
week,  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Garraway  &  Co. ,  The  N  urseries, 
Bristol,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  the 
variety.  It  was  also  exhibited  by  the  same  firm  at  the 
show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  the  23rd  ult., 
and  was  awarded  a  Floricultural  Certificate. 

Cheiranthus  mutabilis. 

There  seems  to  be  different  forms  or  varieties  of  this 
species  in  cultivation.  At  all  events  some  are  very 
much  darker  than  others.  The  more  typical  form  has 
flowers  which  are  cream  coloured  when  they  first  expand, 
but  soon  become  purple  ;  and  on  a  raceme  variously 
tinted  flowers  may  be  noted  at  the  same  time.  We 
noted  some  fine  batches  of  young  stuff  in  a  cold  frame 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey.  Cuttingshaving  been  put  in  boxes  last  autumn, 
they  rooted,  made  growth,  and  are  now  flowering  finely. 
The  flowers  as  they  first  expand  are  of  a  dark  coppery 
or  orange-red  hue  ;  but  in  a  short  time  they  change  to 
a  beautiful  deep  purple.  The  foliage  was  also  of  a  rich 
dark  green  hue.  The  dark  hue,  both  of  the  foliage  and 
flowers,  might  be  due  to  the  vigour  and  health  of  the 
young  plants  ;  because  we  have  seen  them  much  paler 
on  old  plants,  which  are  of  a  sub-shrubbv  nature.  It  is 
a  native  of  Madeira,  and  being  somewhat  tender,  is 
suitable  for  culture  in  a  cold  frame,  to  be  placed  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  when  in  bloom. 

Fritillaria  recurva. 

The  specific  name  of  this  beautiful  and  dwarf  Californian 
Fritillary  refers  to  the  recurving  of  the  segments  of 
the  perianth.  The  stem  varies  from  6  ins.  to  2  ft.  in 
height,  and  bears  from  one  to  nine  flowers  according  to 
vigour.  The  lower  portion  of  the  flower  is  somewhat 
cylindrical  or  approaching  bell-shaped,  while  the  mouth 
spreads  widely.  All  the  segments  are  heavily  suffused 
with  scarlet  on  a  yellow  ground,  and  spotted  and 
striped  internally  with  a  darker  colour,  As  the  plant 
gets  established  and  increases  in  stature,  the  flowers 
increase  in  size  until  they  nearly  equal  those  of  our 
native  F.  meleagris,  when  it  becomes  even  more 
conspicuous  and  beautiful  than  the  latter.  We  noted 
it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  at  Long  Ditton. 

Anemone  fulgens  oculata. 

A.  fulgens  itself  is  by  some  good  authorities  considered 
a  variety  of  A.  hortensis.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have 
some  beautiful  forms  which  may  be  grouped  under  A. 
fulgens  itself,  including  the  form  found  in  Greece,  and 
which  has  fewer,  broader  and  blunter  segments 
than  the  typical  A.  fulgens,  but  of  a  more  intense 
velvety  crimson-scarlet,  especially  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  petaloid  sepals.  A.  fulgens  oculata  has  also  few 
broad  and  blunt  scarlet  sepals  with  a  satiny  yellow  zone 
a  little  above  the  base,  and  which  gives  rise  to  the  name 
oculata.  It  may  be  seen  in  great  beauty  amongst  the 
collection  of  Anemones  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Son,  Long  Ditton. 
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Crotons,  Drac.enas.  — If  these  are  grown  among  oth-r 
subjects  for  which  a  certain  amount  of  shade  is  im¬ 
perative,  they  should  be  collected  by  themselves  or 
along  with  others  for  which  shade  is  unnecessary,  and 
stood  in  a  fully  exposed  position.  In  other  words,  that 
part  of  the  house  containing  them  should  be  left  un¬ 
shaded,  and  the  foliage  will  be  all  the  better  for  it, 
more  highly  coloured  and  better  adapted  for  with¬ 
standing  the  influences  of  a  dry  room,  when  used  for 
decorative  purposes. 

Caladiujis. — What  applies  to  Crotons  also  applies 
here,  excepting  that  a  modified  or  light  shading 
may  be  necessary  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  to  get 
good  breadth  of  foliage  ;  but  as  the  latter  attains  full 
development,  it  should  be  gradually  exposed  to  light  so 
as  to  harden  the  foliage,  bring  out  its  colours  mors 
prominently,  and  enable  the  plants  to  stand  removal 
for  table  decoration,  or  the  stages  of  the  exhibition  tent. 

Poinsettias. — The  old  plants  may  now  be  cut  back 
and  placed  in  warmth,  where  they  may  be  syringed  to 
cause  the  buds  to  swell  up  and  develop  shoots  for  cutting-. 
Where  the  old  plants  are  intended  to  be  flowered  again, 
they  may  be  re-potted  after  the  buds  have  plumped  up 
and  commenced  to  expand.  The  tops  of  the  eld  plants 
may  also  be  used  as  cuttings  where  stock  is  scarce. 
Both  they  and  the  young  shoots  develop  into  plants, 
having  much  larger  bracts  than  those  produced  on  old 
plants. 

Gesneras,  Achimenes. — The  main  batches  of  these 
may  now  be  introduced  to  heat,  leaving  them  in  the 
old  soil,  which  should  be  slightly’-  watered  in  order  to 
encourage  growth.  Syringing  the  soil  and  pots  occa¬ 
sionally  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  heavy  watering. 
As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  appear  above  the  soil,  the 
tubers  may  be  shaken  out,  after  having  given  a  good 
watering  previously,  to  cause  the  tubers  and  roots  to 
part  freely  from  the  soil  without  breaking. 

Gardenias. — Most  satisfaction  is  obtained  from 
these  by  plunging  the  pots  during  summer  in  pits, 
heated,  at  least  in  part,  by  fermenting  manure.  Here 
they  may  receive  that  peculiar  treatment  which  is  most 
beneficial  to  their  well-being,  in  the  matter  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  ventilation,  exposure  to  light,  and  syringing.  To 
prevent  the  increase  of  mealy-bug,  syringe  the  plants 
occasionally  with  paraffin  at  the  rate  of  a  wineglassful 
to  four  gallons  of  water,  kept  well  stirred  while 
syringing. 

Gloxinias. — The  early  batches  should  be  promptly 
attended  to  when  they  require  potting,  as  they  are  now 
developing  rapidly,  and  any  neglect  which  they  may 
now  suffer  will  tell  upon  them  when  they  come  into 
bloom.  A  late  batch  may  now  be  sown  to  come  into 
bloom  during  the  autumn  months  long  after  the  earliest 
batch  has  done  flowering. 

Single  Dahlias. — Tne  seedlings  which  were  potted 
off  some  time  ago,  and  may  now  be  stood  about  in  the 
vineries  or  Peach  houses,  will  prove  more  satisfactory 
if  placed  in  a  pit  or  frame  where  they  may  receive  the 
necessary  ventilation  and  exposure  to  light  to  induce 
firm  and  sturdy  growth,  and  be  fit  for  planting  out  of 
doors  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

Vineries. — When  thinning  out  the  berries  of  those 
Grapes  which  produce  large-shouldered  bunches,  it  is 
the  practice  of  some  to  loop  up  the  shoulders  largely. 
This  should  always  be  avoided  where  possible,  because 
it  tells  badly  when  the  bunches  come  to  be  cut  for 
table.  They  should  merely  be  thinned,  and  the  berries 
allowed  to  grow  into  position,  thus  securing  compact¬ 
ness  when  they  are  cut,  and  less  liability  to  injury  from 
rubbing. 

Melons. — Where  the  earliest  batch  is  now  mature, 
or  the  fruits  are  rapidly  reaching  that  stage,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  a  drier  atmosphere  by  judicious 
ventilation.  A  little  left  on  at  night  will  be  beneficial 
rather  than  otherwise,  as  it  keeps  up  the  circulation, 
and  carries  off  the  moisture  which  would  otherwise  settle 
upon  the  foliage  and  fruit  during  the  night. 

Figs. — By  gathering  all  the  ripe  fruit  where  that  is 
possible  the  trees  may  be  freely  syringed,  in  order  to 
recuperate  their  energy  and  assist  them  in  forwarding 
the  remainder  of  the  first  crop,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
any  check  to  the  second  set  of  fruits  on  the  young 
wood.  Until  the  whole  of  the  first  crop,  however,  has 
been  gathered,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  should  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side  rather  than  otherwise. 

Pansias,  Violas. — If  not  already  done,  no  timi 
should  be  lost  in  having  the  young  plants  placed  in  the 
beds  where  they  are  intended  to  be  flowered.  The 
longer  the  matter  is  delayed  now,  the  less  able  will  the 
plants  be  to  withstand  warm  dry  weather  when  that  sets 
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in.  In  gardens  that  are  inclined  to  be  moist,  a  collection 
of  bedding  Violas  should  always  he  included  in  the  list  of 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  flower  garden. 

Half-hardy  Annuals. — Continue  to  prick  out 
these  in  frames  as  soon  as  they  have  developed  a  few 
leaflets,  because  all  delay  in  the  matter  tells  with  bad 
effect  on  many  kinds  which  are  apt  to  run  up  with  a 
single  stem,  and  produce  but  a  few  flowers,  where  early 
thinning  and  planting  have  been  neglected. 

Hardy  Annuals. — Successional  sowings  of  some 
kinds,  such  as  Sweet  Peas,  Candytuft,  Virginian 
Stocks  and  others  may  now  be  made  to  produce  a 
display  in  early  districts,  after  the  first  have  gone  out  of 
bloom. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

It  is  very  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants, 
that  insect  pests  be  kept  under  at  all  times,  but  they 
appear  to  increase  amazingly  during  the  spring  months, 
and  perhaps  no  pest  is  harder  to  eradicate  than  ordinary 
Cattleya  scale,  sticking  so  tenaciously  as  it  does  to  the 
leaves  and  bulbs  ;  but  by  far  the  most  difficult  as  well 
as  the  most  tedious  operation  is  to  get  the  rhizomes 
free  from  the  pest,  especially  when  partly  buried  by 
the  peat  and  moss  in  which  the  plant  is  growing. 
However,  this  may  be  accomplished  if  carefully  and 
thoroughly  sponged  over  with  clean  water,  after  an 
application  of  some  safe  and  good  insecticide.  A 
painter’s  brush  about  the  size  generally  used  in  painting 
sashbars,  &c.,  will  be  found  the  most  useful  tool  to  use 
in  applying  insecticides,  and  if  after  sponging  over 
with  clean  water  any  scale  remain,  they  will  be  easily 
dislodged  by  a  piece  of  stick  sharpened  wedge-shape  at 
the  point. 

If  those  who  have  charge  of  Orchids  could  spare 
the  time  to  look  through  the  whole  collection  frequently, 
there  would  be  less  damage  done  to  plants,  for  it  is 
certain  that  much  vital  force  must  be  lost  if  insects 
remain  undisturbed  for  any  length  of  time. 

Imported  Cattleyas  are  frequently  badly  infested 
with  white  scale,  and  should  be  well  cleaned  after 
having  had  the  affected  parts  cut  out  and  burnt.  In 
the  case  of  some  plants,  such  as  Oncidium  Jonesianum, 
we  have  found  the  dead  hollow  roots  full  of  insects,  and 
the  very  lovely  0.  bifolium  equally  alive  with  mealy¬ 
bug  after  a  few  weeks  spent  in  a  genial  atmosphere. 
But  this  last  plant  was  thoroughly  cured  by  being 
immersed,  peat,  basket  and  plant,  in  a  pail  containing 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  Lemon  Oil  and  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  instead  of  the  plant  being  injured  by 
having  its  roots  soaked,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been 
benefited  thereby,  as  the  flower  spikes  were  just 
showing  at  the  time,  and  are  now  in  perfection. 

Another  pest  which  taxes  the  grower’s  patience  at 
this  season  is  the  one  which  is  especially  fond  of 
Cypripediums  which  grow  in  hothouses,  and  which 
much  resembles  Stock  seed  in  appearance,  but  which  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Day’s  Scale.  It  does 
not  stick  to  the  plant  like  the  other  forms,  but  may  be 
removed  by  sponging,  though  I  prefer  dipping  the 
plants  in  a  pail  containing  some  weak  solution,  before 
commencing  to  sponge  them. 

Odontoglossums  should  now  be  syringed  overhead 
on  bright  mornings,  or  sprinkled  over  with  a  fine  rose 
waterpot,  but  they  will  not  want  doing  in  the  afternoon 
as  they  are  not  benefited  by  having  water  laying  on 
them  all  night,  and  the  nights  are  yet  quite  cold 
enough  to  bring  the  house  down  rather  too  low  if  no  fire 
is  used.  I  prefer  therefore  to  do  away  with  fire  in  the 
cool  house,  and  to  keep  the  plants  from  getting  wet 
late  in  the  day  by  doing  the  watering  and  syringing  in 
the  morning  ;  in  fact,  I  am  in  favour  of  doing  all  the 
watering  of  the  plants  before  noon  if  possible,  from 
October  to  May  at  any  rate. 

There  are  several  sections  of  plants  which  will  soon 
require  re-potting.  The  most  pressing  just  now  is 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  which  revels  in  pure  leaf-soil  about 
half  decayed,  and  an  abundance  of  water,  the  compost 
being  kept  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  rim  to  allow 
of  ease  in  watering. 

Temperatures  for  May. — East  Indian  house, 
75°  to  80°  day,  70°  night.  Cattleya  house,  70°  day, 
60°  night.  Cool  house,  60°  day,  50°  night. —  IV.  P. 

Dendrobium  barbatulum. 

Not  having  seen  any  mention  of  this  useful  little 
Dendrobe  in  your  “Notes  and  Gleanings,”  I  conclude 
it  must,  to  some  extent,  have  gone  out  of  cultivation. 
My  employer,  Mr.  Leatham,  being  in  India  last  spring, 
bought  a  piece  in  full  flower  for  a  trifle,  from  a  boy  in 


the  street.  It  kept  on  flowering  until  after  he  reached 
England  without  any  moisture  whatever,  and  when 
handed  to  me  the  bulbs  were  quite  fresh.  I  placed 
them  in  a  5-in.  pan,  with  the  result  that  we  have  now 
quite  a  little  picture,  the  bulbs  from  9  ins.  to  12  ins. 
long,  drooping  over  the  pan  with  between  thirty  and 
forty  spikes  of  its  pure  white,  chaste-looking  flowers. — 
F.  Excell,  Gardener,  Misarden  Park,  Cirencester. 

Vanilla  planifolia. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  produced  in  short 
racemes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  but,  as  far  as  orna¬ 
mental  effect  is  concerned,  they  are  of  no  value  whatever 
from  a  horticultural  standpoint,  being  for  the  most  part 
green.  The  value  of  the  plant  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  it  produces  the  best  Vanilla.  It  is  grown  in  a  few 
establishments  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  its  highly 
fragrant  fruit,  which  is  so  largely  used  for  flavouring 
and  other  purposes.  Notwithstanding  the  unattractive 
appearance  of  the  flowers,  they  must  have  their  insect 
visitors  in  their  native  habitats,  otherwise  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  very  peculiar  construction,  would  never 
get  fertilised.  Horticulturists  who  grow  the  plant  for 
the  sake  of  the  fruit  frequently  fail  to  get  any,  if  they 
have  not  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  fertilising 
the  flowers.  The  rostellum  forms  a  sort  of  lid,  folding 
down  over  the  stigmatic  disc,  and  this  has  to  be  lifted 
to  insert  the  pollinia.  A  large  insect,  while  retreating 
from  the  tubular  lip,  would  be  able  to  do  this,  owing  to 
the  obstruction  caused  by  a  large  crest  on  the  middle 
of  the  lip,  consisting  of  a  number  of  toothed  plates 
closely  applied,  and  forming  a  mass  of  considerable  size. 

Dendrobiums  from  Longfords. 

A  box  of  Orchid  blooms,  chiefly  of  Dendrobiums,  has 
been  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  Drivers,  The  Gardens,  Long- 
fords,  Minchinhampton.  A  quantity  of  them  con¬ 
sisted  of  D.  nobile,  from  imported  plants  flowering 
for  the  first  time.  The  flowers  were  as  a  rule  of  very 
large  size  and  richly  coloured,  the  sepals  and  broad 
petals  being  often  coloured  half-way  down.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  lip  was  very  pure,  bringing  out  the  rich 
hue  of  the  basal  blotch.  Even  in  the  smaller  forms 
the  colours  were  intensified.  Accompanying  them 
were  some  fine  samples  of  Dendrobium  fhnbriatum 
oculatum,  with  its  orange  sepals  and  petals,  and  dark 
maroon  blotch  on  the  golden  yellow  lip.  The  elegant 
blotches  and  markings  of  D.  Devonianum  were  greatly 
improved  by  the  white  gauze-like  fringe  of  branching 
filaments  surrounding  the  lip.  There  were  also  flowers 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  L.  cruenta,  the  latter  very 
distinct  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  its  green  and 
yellow  sepals,  its  orange  petals  and  lip,  the  latter  being 
marked  on  the  lower  half  with  crimson.  A  spike  of 
Ccelogyne  ochracea,  bearing  eight  of  its  chaste,  white, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  added  much  to  the  charm  of  the 
whole.  It  has  two  bright  ochreous  yellow  blotches  on 
the  lip,  surrounded  with  an  orange  line. 

Odontoglossum  Stevensi. 

This  grand  Odontoglossum  is  now  in  bloom  in  the 
select  collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  Thomas  Campbell, 
Esq.,  Newmilns,  Ayrshire.  It  is  carrying  a  superb 
spike  of  ten  flowers,  the  individual  blooms  measuring 
3  ins.  in  diameter.  Such  a  rare  gem  is  only  to  be  seen 
in  few  collections.  In  a  small  house  10  ft.  square  I 
noted  the  following  Orchids  in  bloom  : — Twenty-four 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  eight  O.  Pescatorei,  three 
O.  Rossii  majus,  two  O.  Cervantesii,  0.  triumphans, 
0.  Hallii,  Dendrobium  nobile,  strong  Oncidium 
macranthum,  and  Miltonia  vexillaria.  Such  a  wealth 
of  bloom  is  seldom  seen  in  such  a  limited  space. — 
J.  McNab. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Le  Doux’s  Var. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  notable  for  their  huge 
size.  The  lip  is  white,  with  a  small  yellow  crest,  and 
measured  rather  over  ins.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  rose-coloured.  The  whole  flower  lengthwise 
measured  nearly  4|  ins.  A  plant  and  a  fine  spike  of  it 
were  exhibited  by  G.  Le  Doux,  Esq.,  East  Moulsev, 
Surrey,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  he  was  accorded  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  var,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size  and  very 
attractive.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  ovate,  much  im¬ 
bricated,  and  white,  beautifully  blotched  with  violet  on 
the  lower  half.  The  lip  is  moderate  in  size  and  white, 
with  a  yellow  crest  and  a  few  violet  spots  around  and 
upon  the  latter.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  last  week,  by  G.  W.  Palmer,  Esq.  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  B.  Dockerell),  Elmhurst,  Reading,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM  SHOW. 

The  second  spring  show  organised  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  William  Holmes  was  held  at  the 
Westminster  Aquarium  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last,  and  both  for  extent  and  quality  exceeded  the 
expectation  of  its  promoters.  It  was  a  seasonable 
display  of  popular  flowers  in  every  sense,  and  the 
Auricula  show — in  which  term  we  include  also  Prim¬ 
roses  and  Polyanthuses— was  exceedingly  good,  but 
not  quite  up  to  the  National  as  regards  show  Auriculas, 
although  much  superior  in  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
Alpines  staged.  In  the  large  class  for  fifty  Auriculas 
Mr.  Douglas  held  his  own  with  a  good  assortment 
of  both  sections  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  came  in  second 
with  a  group  consisting  in  the  main  of  Alpines. 
Mr.  R.  Patterson,  who  pluckily  brought  up  a 
collection  from  Ashburne  Gardens,  Sunderland,  was 
placed  third.  For  a  dozen  show  varieties,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wheelwright,  of  Reading,  secured  the  premier  award 
with  a  bright  fresh  lot,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Potts  (Barlow), 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite),  Black  Bess  (Woodhead), 
Dr.  Kidd  (Douglas),  R.  Headly  (Lightbody),  Prince  of 
Greens  (Trail),  Col.  Taylor  (Leigh),  C.  J.  Perry  (Turner), 
Lancashire  Hero  (Headly),  Acme  (Read),  and  G. 
Lightbody  (Headly).  Mr.  Douglas  came  in  second  ; 
Mr.  R.  Patterson,  third  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Adams,  Swalwell, 
Newcastle-upon  Tyne,  fourth.  For  six  plants,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Henwood,  Reading,  was  first,  with  Mrs.  Potts, 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Dr.  Kidd,  Black  Bess,  G.  Lightbody, 
and  Mrs.  Dodwell  (Woodhead).  Mr.  C.  Phillips, 
Reading,  had  the  next  best.  In  a  good  competition 
with  four  plants,  one  of  each  class,  Mr.  Henwood  again 
came  to  the  front,  with  Mrs.  Potts,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
G.  Lightbody,  and  Reliance  (Mellor).  The  other  prizes 
went  to  Mr.  Wheelwright,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Pat¬ 
terson  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  single  plant  classes,  the  judge’s  awards  were 
as  follows: — Green-edges  :  The  first,  second  and  fourth 
prizes  to  Mr.  Douglas,  for  Col.  Taylor  and  the  Rev.  F. 
D.  Horner  ;  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  Henwood  for  the 
last-named  variety.  Grey-edges  :  First,  Mr.  Henwood, 
with  G.  Lightbody  ;  second  and  third,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  G.  Lightbody  and  Mabel  (Douglas)  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Phillips,  with  Lancashire  Hero.  White-edges  :  First 
and  fourth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Elaine  and  John  Simon¬ 
ite  ;  second  and  third,  Mr.  Henwood,  with  Acme  and 
Smiling  Beauty  (Heap).  Selfs  :  First  and  third,  Mr. 
Henwood,  with  Black  Bess;  second,  Mr.  Wheelwright, 
with  Black  Bess  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Tiresias 
(Douglas). 

The  Alpines  were  a  very  fine  lot,  and  with  twelve 
Mr.  Douglas  and  Mr.  Turner  ran  a  close  race,  an  extra 
point  or  two  for  freshness  carrying  the  highest  award 
to  the  former  exhibitor,  who  had  Diadem,  Love  Bird, 
Sensation,  Hotspur,  Toujours  Gaie,  Miss  Moon,  Miss 
Blackburns,  Ada  Hardridge,  and  several  of  his  own 
seedlings.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wheelwright  came  in  third, 
and  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Reading,  fourth.  With  half 
a  dozen  Mr.  Henwood  came  to  the  front  again,  showing 
Hotspur,  Love  Bird,  Mary  Francis,  Homer,  Mrs. 
Martin,  and  Defiance.  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Weston,  Cavendish  Nursery,  Balham, 
were  the  other  prize  takers.  The  best  four  Alpines 
were  Love  Bird  and  Circassian,  yellow  centres,  and 
Toujours  Gaie  and  Ada  Hardridge,  white  centres, 
shown  by  Mr.  Douglas.  Messrs.  Henwood,  Wheel¬ 
wright  and  Patterson  were  the  other  successful  com¬ 
petitors.  The  best  single  yellow  ground  was  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las’s  Nellie  Hibberd  ;  and  the  best  white,  Mr.  R.  Dean’s 
Phidias  ;  Mr.  Douglas’s  Miss  Moon  being  second  and 
fourth,  and  Mr.  Turner’s  Mr.  Gibson  third  in  the 
former  class  ;  Mr.  Turner’s  The  Duke  and  Miss 
Knighton  second  and  third,  and  Mr.  E.  Adams’s 
Slough  Rival  fourth  in  the  latter.  The  prizes  for  six 
fancy  Auriculas  went  to  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
and  Mr.  G.  Cragg.  The  premier  show  Auricula  was 
Trail’s  Prince  of  Greens,  shown  by  Mr.  Wheelwright, 
and  the  premier  Alpine,  Mr.  Douglas’s  Nellie  Hibberd. 

The  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses  were  very  attractive  in 
their  rich  colours  and  lacing,  but  for  border  decoration 
the  fancy  kinds  are  the  most  popular  with  the  masses  on 
account  of  the  much  greater  size  and  profusion  of  their 
flowers.  The  first  prize  for  gold-laced  kinds  was  taken  by 
Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  gardener,  Sewardstone  Lodge,  Ching- 
ford,  whose  plants  were  equal  in  size,  vigorous  and  richly 
laced.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  James 
Weston,  gardener  to  D.  Martineau,  Esq.,  South  Road, 
Clapton  Park.  Mr.  R.  Dean  came  in  third  with 
dwarfer  plants.  He,  however,  took  the  first  prize  for 
fancy  kinds,  showing  large  and  very  floriferous  plants 
in  many  colours.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second  with 
smaller  plants,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  FrettiDgham  came  in 
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third.  The  first  prize  for  hardy  Primroses  was  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  whose  plants  were  of  moderate  size, 
but  carried  large  and  richly  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  R. 
Dean  was  second,  as  he  had  several  weak  plants  in  his 
exhibit.  The  first  prize  for  a  basket  of  Primroses  was 
taken  by  Mr.  R.  Dean.  They  consisted  of  nine 
massive  pieces  of  Polyanthus,  of  various  shades  of 
yellow  and  crimson,  with  a  white  variety  in  the  centre  ; 
all  were  dwarf  and  exceedingly  fioriferous.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas  with  a  larger  basket 
of  smaller  pieces  of  Polyanthus,  well  mixed,  in  various 
shades  of  colour.  The  third  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham,  Beeston,  Notts,  most  of  his 
plants  being  varieties  of  Polyanthus. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Morle, 
Regent  Street,  "W.,  with  a  capital  lot;  Mr.  C.  Nunn, 
gardener,  Maze  Hill,  Greenwich  Park,  being  second. 
For  a  collection  of  Olivias,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  received  the  premier  award  ;  and  the  first 
prize  for  a  collection  of  Primulas,  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Douglas ;  Mr.  R.  Dean  being  second.  Mr.  Morle 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Spirseas  and  Cytisus,  which 
were  grown  in  32  and  48-size  pots.  There  were  two 
very  large  collections  of  Daffodils,  which  not  only 
occupied  a  large  amount  of  space,  but  had  a  very 
enlivening  effect  in  contrast  to  the  Primulas  and  other 
dark-flowering  and  foliage  subjects.  The  first  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  whose  collection  of 
varieties  was  of  very  high  quality,  and  the  flowers 
neatly  set  up  ou  wire  stands,  with  their  own  foliage. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  took  the  second  prize  with  a 
larger  collection,  containing  a  greater  number  of 
varieties,  but  the  flowers  were  somewhat  smaller. 
The  latter  firm  also  took  the  first  prize  for  thirty-six 
bunches  of  Daffodils. 

In  the  classes  from  which  nurserymen  were  excluded, 
the  first  prize  for  Spiraeas  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Lambert, 
gardenerto  H.  W.  Segelcke,  Esq.  ,Elfindale  Lodge,  Herne 
Hill,  who  had  large  well-flowered  plants.  Mr.  C.  Nunn 
took  the  prize  for  Cytisus  ;  and  Mr.  Lambert  for 
Dielytras.  The  first  prize  for  eighteen  bunches  of 
Daffodils  was  taken  by  VV.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Valley  field, 
Penicuik,  Midlothian,  whose  collection  contained 
many  of  the  finer  kinds  grown.  There  were  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  miscellaneous  unclassified  exhibits. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  had  a 
very  large  group,  including  a  collection  of  Amaryllis, 
varieties  of  Azalea  mollis,  Rhododendron  Williamsii, 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  a  showy  bank  of  Clivias.  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  k  Sons  had  also  a  group  of  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  Ferns,  Begonias,  and  several  Orchids. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  collection  of 
well-grown  and  flowered  herbaceous  Calceolarias  in 
many  beautiful  colours,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of 
border  and  Alpine  Auriculas.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a 
good  collection  of  varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi  ;  and 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  k  Son,  Berkhamsted,  a  showy  collec¬ 
tion  of  forced  Rhododendrons.  Mr.  W.  Gordon, 
Twickenham,  showed  a  collection  of  Japanese  Maples 
in  several  varieties,  enlivened  with  Tree  Pamnies  ;  and 
a  collection  of  tree  Carnations  in  pots  came  from  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Slough.  A  large  collection  of  single  and 
double  Tulips  and  some  Narcissi  came  from  one  of  the 
Dutch  growers  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Chambers,  Isleworth,  had 
a  group  of  Viola  Snowflake,  a  good  bedding  variety 
with  white  flowers.  The  plants  were  grown  in  pots,  and 
were  very  fioriferous.  Mr.  R.  Dean  showed  Wallflower 
Bedfont  Yellow,  a  very  sturdy,  dwarf  and  free-flowering 
variety. 

- *>$<* - 

HARDY  FLOWERS  FROM 

TOTTENHAM. 

After  a  comparatively  cold  and  dry  spring,  with  a 
prevalence  of  east  winds,  we  have  been  visited  with 
occasional  heavy  showers  of  rain,  and  although  sun¬ 
shine  is  less  frequent  and  durable  than  we  might  expect 
at  this  season,  yet  the  rain  and  increased  warmth  has 
caused  a  development  of  hardy  spring  flowers  in  great 
abundance.  We  received  the  other  day  from  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  a  box  of  flowers,  which  although  not  new, 
the  lovers  of  hardy  flowers  have  long  since  learned  to 
appreciate,  and  gladly  hail  their  return  with  each 
recurring  season.  Probably  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  be  reinstated  to  their  former  places  in 
the  garden  with  more  abundance  than  ever. 

Amongst  them  were  a  number  of  varieties  of  the 
elegant  and  sprightly  Primula  Sieboldi,  which  modem 
cultivators  are  treating  very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  florist  does  Auriculas,  that  is,  by  growing  them 
under  glass.  This  has  the  effect  of  bringing  out  their 
form  and  colour  to  great  perfection,  but  except  in  the 


hands  of  the  skilful  cultivator  they  generally  get  over¬ 
drawn  from  want  of  proper  exposure  and  ventilation. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  newer  and  finer  forms  grown 
out  of  doors  in  greater  abundance  than  they  are. 
Besides  the  more  typical,  rosy  purple  and  white-eyed 
forms,  there  were  others  of  a  pure  white  above  and 
rosy  pink  beneath,  some  that  differed  from  the  above 
in  having  much  cut  segments  and  a"  rosy  margin  to  the 
segments,  while  another  with  deep  rosy  red  flowers  was 
cut  almost  like  Ragged  Robin  (Lychnis  Flos-cuculi). 
A  charming  little  thing  also  is  the  pure  white  Primula 
involucrata. 

Anemones  were  represented  by  the  pale  blue  A. 
nemorosa  Robinsoniana  ;  Tulips  by  the  yellow  Tulipa 
sylvestris  and  the  scarlet  or  red  and  yellow  T.  Kolpa- 
kowskiana,  with  its  great  eye-like  blotches  of  black  and 
yellow,  best  seen  in  sunshine.  A  near  ally  to  the 
Anemone  is  the  golden  Adonis  pyrenaica,  with  its 
feathery,  finely  divided  foliage  ;  and  another  is  the 
white  Buttercup,  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  which 
should  be  in  every  collection.  Trillium  grandiflorum, 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  of  its  kind,  is  a  suitable 
object  for  a  half  shady  place,  in  a  soil  consisting  largely 
of  peat.  This  latter  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  except  in  localities  with  a  comparatively  dry 
climate  ;  because  in  northern  counties  it  can  be  grown 
in  any  friable,  light  soil  in  full  exposure.  Another 
plant  that  delights  in  a  cool  climate,  with  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  soil,  is  Gentiana  acaulis,  the  intensely 
blue,  funnel-shaped  flowers  of  which  are  curiously 
marked  in  the  throat  with  a  green  blotch  at  the  base  of 
each  segment. 

Choice  bulbous  plants  are  the  Giant  Dog’s-tooth 
Violet  (Erythronium  grandiflorum  giganteum),  the 
revolute  flowers  of  which  are  white,  with  an  orange  or 
yellow  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment,  and  Mus- 
cari  conicum,  a  beautifully  dwarf  Grape  Hyacinth, 
with  short  conical  heads  of  cylindrical,  bright  blue 
flowers  and  white  tooth-like  segments  at  the  mouth. 
It  is  very  hardy  and  free  flowering,  suitable  alike  for 
border  or  rockwork  decoration.  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  above  are  the  large  golden  yellow  Sunflower-like 
heads  of  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum.  It  is 
invaluable  for  border  work,  as  it  comes  into  flower 
early,  and  blooms  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of 
summer,  provided  it  receives  liberal  treatment,  which  it 
well  deserves.  The  double  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha 
palustris  flore  pleno)  is  another  plant  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  striking  effect  in  spring,  if  planted  in  good- 
sized  masses  on  a  moderately  moist  border,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  or  pond,  or  better  still,  on  the  edges 
of  an  island  in  a  pond,  where  its  roots  can  dip  into  the 
water.  Only  those  who  have  seen  it  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  can  imagine  the  effect  produced  by  vigorous 
plants,  glowing  like  burnished  gold  when  in  bloom, 
and  showing  their  reflection  in  the  water. 

- •***» - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horti¬ 
cultural. — April  29th. 

The  second  spring  show  of  this  society  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  National  Auricula  Society.  The  exhibits  staged 
were  not  for  competition,  although  a  varied  and 
splendid  exhibition  was  formed  chiefly  by  the  trade — 
fine  masses  of  cut  flowers,  including  in  most  cases  those 
of  hardy  growth,  and  which  flower  naturally  at  this 
season.  The  exhibits  were  staged  round  the  hall, 
whilst  the  centre  table  was  reserved  for  the 
Auriculas.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  k  Sod,  Holloway, 
sent  a  large  and  miscellaneous  display.  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Chester,  exhibited  a  magnificent  bank 
of  Daffodils,  about  sixty  varieties,  to  which  was 
awarded  a  First  Class  Commendatiou.  Messrs.  Dickson 
&  Robinson,  Manchester,  had  a  showy  collection  of 
Daffodils  in  variety,  single  and  double  Tulips,  with 
foliage  plants  as  a  background,  and  which  also  gained 
a  First  Class  Commendation.  A  charming  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  intermixed  with  Ferns, 
which  was  worthily  accorded  the  Society’s  Silver 
Medal,  came  from  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  tasteful 
arrangement  of  cut  Daffodils,  relieved  by  their  own 
foliage.  Mr.  William  Owen,  of  North wich,  gained  a 
First  Class  Commendation  for  a  group  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  including  Orchids,  and  cut  specimens 
of  Polyanthus  Queen  Victoria,  a  double  crimson  with 
gold  lacing.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  k  Tait,  Man¬ 
chester,  secured  a  First  Class  Commendation  for  a 
large  showy  collection  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  and  other 
spring  flowers.  Mr.  J.  Broome  staged  a  delightful 
selection  of  spring  flowers  from  his  garden  at  Llandudno, 
which  fully  deserved  the  First  Class  Commendation 
that  was  awarded  to  it.  Roses,  Mignonette,  Pceonies, 
Ranunculus,  Iris,  and  Anemones  were  included  in  this 
charming  combination,  which  were  all  gathered  from 
the  open  air.  Mr.  Hodkinson  was  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate  for  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  Board- 
man’s  var.,  carrying  twenty-five  flowers.  A  report  of 
the  Auricula  competition  has  not  yet  reached  us. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Carnations. — C.  A.  G. :  No  ;  simply  remove  the  flower  stems. 
If  you  get  plenty  of  well-rooted  layers,  it  would  be  better  to  rely 
upon  them  and  destroy  the  old  ones. 

Carpet  Bedding, — Formal  Design  :  We  like  your  second  plan 
the  best,  but  would  not  edge  the  Pear-shaped  panels  with 
Echeveria  if  you  use  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum 
for  number  three. 

Cyclamens. — Fulney,  Lincolnshire  :  When  in  full  flower,  they 
certainly  want  plenty  of  water,  but  the  quantity  should  be 
regulated  by  the  condition  of  the  compost  and  state  of  the 
drainage.  If  the  former  is  sweet  and  porous,  and  the  drainage 
free,  you  may  water  with  a  liberal  hand,  but  if  the  water  does 
not  get  away  freely,  then,  of  course,  less  will  be  required,  and 
you  will  have  more  difficulty  in  keeping  the  plants  healthy. 
The  curling  of  the  leaves  indicate  a  check  in  the  growth,  either 
from  irregular  watering,  or  the  attacks  of  green-fly  or  thrips. 

Dipladexias  and  Bougainvilleas. — Constant  Reader :  Under 
good  treatment  from  twelve  to  thirteen  weeks  in  both  cases. 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Improvement  Society. — 5.  Day:  Mr. 
Chadwick,  gardener,  Hanger  Hill  House,  Ealing,  is  the  secretary, 
and  he  will  give  you  any  information.  The  prizes,  we  believe, 
can  only  be  competed  for  by  members  of  the  society. 

Gold-laced  Polyanthuses. — IF.  P. :  All  three  are  good,  but 
No.  1  is  the  best  florists'  flower,  the  lacing  being  correct  and 
refined,  the  body  colour  good,  the  yellow  pure,  and  the  flower 
thrum-eyed.  Two  is  a  good  flower,  but  somewhat  coarser  than 
No.  1.  Three  is  coarser  still,  but  a  showy  border  flower;  indeed 
the  showiest  of  all  for  a  clump  or  larger  mass. 

Names  of  Plants.— IF.  D.  :  A  species  of  Babiana,  probably 
Babiana  plicata.  M.  McL. :  Asplenium  Ceterach.  B.  C.  G. : 
1,  Dendrobium  densiflorum  :  2,  Dendrobium  nobile ;  3,  Begonia 
of  garden  origiD,  but  we  do  not  recognise  it;  4,  Adiantum 
concinnum  ;  5,  Scirpus  riparius,  generally  known  in  gardens  as 
Isolepis  gracilis ;  6.  Cyperus  longus  apparently,  but  we  should 
like  to  see  flower  stems  and  flowers ;  7,  Dracaina  of  garden  origin, 
which  we  do  not  recognise.  E.  E , :  lrDaphne  pontica  ;  2,  Pyrus 
spectabilis. 

Narcissus  poeticus. — N.  H. :  We  suspect  that  your  soil  is 
cold  and  wet,  otherwise  the  Poet’s  Narcissus  should  thrive  aud 
flower  satisfactorily  without  any  special  attention.  We  have 
grown  it  successfully,  both  in  light  sandy  soil  and  also  in  that 
of  a  heavy  nature,  in  a  position  where  it  would  have  been 
inclined  to  be  we;,  provided  it  had  not  been  well  drained. 
Another  point  of  great  importance  is  that  the  soil  must  be  well 
tilled  and  otherwise  repared  before  planting  either  the  Trumpet 
Daffodils  or  the  Poet’s  Narcissus.  Lift  the  bulbs  and  part  them 
after  the  foliage  has  completely  died  down,  and  dig  the  ground 
well,  or  trench  it  2  ft.  deep.  Judging  from  the  sample  sent,  we 
should  not  turn  the  top  spit  into  the  bottom  and  vice  versa,  but 
retain  the  old  soil  on  the  top.  It  is  evident  that  your  heavy 
shady  soil  wants  turning  up  to  frost  in  winter.  You  could  make 
a  point  of  treating  a  part  of  it  in  that  way  every  year.  In 
replanting  the  bulbs,  we  should  keep  them  within  2  ins.  of  the 
surface.  Replanting  should  be  done  in  SeptemCer,  or  at  least 
before  any  roots  are  emitted.  Then  it  would  be  a  good  plan-  to 
mulch  the  beds  with  some  well-rotted  farm-yard  manure,  taking 
care  that  the  crowns  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  through  it  in 
the  spring.  In  fact  we  should  remove  all  the  rougher  material 
in  March. 

Rhubarb. — C.  A.  G.  :  If  not  planted  unreasonably  deep  we 
should  let  them  alone.  The  crowns  will  correct  themselves  in 
due  time,  and  you  can  assist  them  by  draw  ing  a  little  soil  away 
from  them  with  a  hoe. 

Tulip  Soil. — Ah  H.  :  Your  soil  may  not  contain  anything 
that  is  actually  objectionable,  but  is  certainly  wanting  in  every 
element  conducive  to  a  healthy  growth.  The  growth  of  the 
moss  proclaims  poverty,  and  this  to  a  very  great  extent  accounts 
for  so  many  of  the  bulbs  throwing  up  single  leaves  or  “  Widows,” 
as  such  leaves  are  usually  termed.  Tulips  want  good  sweet 
loam,  and  a  change  as  often  as  possible. 

Vine  Flowers  Failing. — G.  K.  :  After  carefully  examining 
the  inflorescence  you  sent,  we  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of 
external  injury  in  the  shape  of  fungi  or  insects,  and  from  other 
evidence  we  concluded  that  weakness  of  root  action  is  the  cause 
of  the  evil.  The  young  flowers  at  various  stages  of  their  existence, 
but  generally  before  they  extend  beyond  their  accompanying 
bracts,  become  brown  or  black,  owing  to  the  dying  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stalks  of  each  branch  ;  then  the  latter,  with  its  contained 
bracts,  drops  off  close  to  the  base.  The  bracts  then  die  back  as 
if  starved  for  want  of  nourishment.  You  did  not  say  whether 
the  leaves  of  the  young  shoots  exhibited  similar  symptoms; 
but  we  should  expect  it.  The  borders  are  very  narrow,  but  if 
the  subsoil,  and  especially  the  drainage,  are  right,  the  small 
body  of  soil  would  not  altogether  account  for  the  failure.  We 
suggest  that  after  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  drainage,  you 
should  find  out  whether  the  Vines  had  been  properly  ripened  off 
in  the  autumn,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  plenty  of  ventilation. 
Plenty  of  foliage,  well  exposed  to  the  light,  is  also  a  very 
important  matter. 

Communications  Received.--F.  C. — G.  C. — W.  C.— A.  H. — 
H.  G.— F.  O.  C. — R.  H  A  — E.  C.— W.  W.  G.— L.  G.-Scotus— 
Leonard-T.  G.  F.-W.  P.— F.  M.  S. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

April  28f/t. 

Messrs.  Hurst  k  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. ,  report  a  slow  demand 
for  Agricultural  seeds.  Foreign  Red  Clover  is  again 
dearer.  Heavy  Perennial  Rye  Grass  has  also  advanced 
owing  to  further  export  demand.  White  Clover,  Alsike 
and  Trefoil  steady.  Rape  seed  scarce. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET, 

April  30 th. 

Vegetables.— Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  GO 
Asparagus  ....per  100  4  0  6  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  06  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley ....  per  buucb  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  6  2  0 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  par  ton. 
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Fruit.—  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  >•<%•  s-d 

Annies  . I-sieve  2  0  7  0  (  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

-  Nova  Scotia,  barrel  12  0  IS  0  !  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7 

New  Grapes  ..per  lb.  4  0  5  0  i  Strawberries.,  per  lb.  3  0  5 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Azalea  . . .  .per  dozenlS  0  36  0 
Araiia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  8  0  12  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracsena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 

—  Cavendisliii,  doz.  IS  0  36  0 

—  ventricosa..  doz.  12  0  21  0 
Cineraria.,  per  dozen  6  0  10  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Evergreens, invar., doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  invar.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 


..d.  s.  d. 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.18  0  30  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  6  0  SO 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  12  0  24  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  4  0  SO 

Primula  _ per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Boses . per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  S  0  10  0 

Saxafrage  ..per  dozenlS  0  24  0 

Spiraea  _ per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

Tulips . 12  pots  6  0  SO 


Genista. ..  .per  dozen  S  0  12  0 
Bedding  Plants  in  variety,  in  roots  or  boxes,  and  also  in 


pots. 


“  PLANT  FEEDERS.” 

(BOOTY'S  PATENT.) 


A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pushed  into  the  soil  out  of 
sight. 

The  “  Plant  Feeders  ”  produce  surprising  health,  luxuriant 
growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is  imparted  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty  to  the  (lowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  be  given  to  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 

2s.  2d,  per  100,  in  Tin  Boxes,  Carriage  Paid.  Case 
of  12  Boxes,  £1  Is. 


ARTHUR  BOOTY  &  Co., 

Florists,  HIGH  HARROGATE. 


GREENHOUSE  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  DUBLIN  and  EDINBURGH:. 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 
Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemone,  per  12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  5  0 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  0  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 

Camellias,  12  blooms  10  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

Cowslips - per  doz.  0  9  16 

Daffodils, doz.bunches  3  0  6  0 
Eucharis  ..per  dozen  4  0  SO 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Tulips,  Dutch,  in 
boxes,  White,  box  2  0  4  0 
Tulips,  various,  box  16  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  white,  per  bun.  4  6  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  1  0  4  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 


Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  2  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  1  6 
Narcissus  ...doz.  bun.  3  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  1  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  9 

—  scarlet  ..12  sprays  0  4 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  4 

Roses . per  dozen  1  6 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  1  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  1  0 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0 

Scephanotis,12  sprays  6  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  1  0 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  4 
Violets. ..  .12bunches  1  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  1  0 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  6 
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ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &c.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SMITH’S  CELEBRATED 

WEED  KILLER. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of — 

SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell .  Makes  the  Gravel  equal  to  New . 


GARDEN  HOSE  !  GARDEN  HOSE  !!  GARDEN  HOSE  !!! 

EVERY  length  guaranteed  of  best  quality  India  Rubber,  and 
any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
of  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
Union  complete,  and  carriage  paid,  18s.  6 d.  ;  f-inch  diameter, 
21s.  6 d. ;  J-ineh  diameter,  24s.  6 d.  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Kingdom.  Awarded  Ten  Gold  &  Silver  Medals. 

ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  S  SNOW  HILL,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 


GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 

[gp”  For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

UPPER  TOOTING, 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

S  TJBBFY  T 1 31  BE  It  YABD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use.— 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  hags.  Lots  under  10  cvjt.  4s.  per  cwt. 
A  1-cwt.  sample  hag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F,  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to— 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  8LACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

c  o  o  o  A 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fishep.,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write — “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  he  desired.” 

Messrs.  Wood  k  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write— “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape,  and 
finish— used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Peap.son  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write — Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes — “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

The  GARDENING  WORLD. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  Ss.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD, 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d. ,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynnk, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 


Please  send  me  r  The  Gardening  World”  for 
for  which  I  enclose - — — - 


Address. 


months 


Name 
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“  This  is  the  way  we 


“  This  is  the  way  we 


wash  our  hands  ” 

9 

“  Wash  our  hands,” 
“Wash  our  hands/' 
wash  our  hands,” 


“With  PEARS’  SOAP  in  the  morning. 
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ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  ljd. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Haida  Vale,  London,  W. 

WANTED. — A  quantity  of  Dutch  Dwarf 

Box  Edging.  Offers,  with  price,  to  FISHER,  SON  & 
SIBRAY,  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

ENTERPRISE. — My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  Sd. — ALLEN,  Seed  Grower. 
Mildenhall. 

NEW  COLEUS  FOR  1890. — Popularity, 

Essence,  Jumbo,  Darling  Mine,  the  four  best  varieties 
ever  offered  to  the  public.— JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 

SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3c?.  ;  6  Irish  Ivy, 

V/  Is.  3d. ;  25  Carnations,  Is.  3d.  ;  6  greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d. ; 
12  Achimenes  in  4  sorts,  Is.  3d.;  6  Fuchsias,  Is.  3d.;  6  Geraniums, 
Is.  3d. ;  6  Cyperus,  Is.  3d. ;  3  Deutzias,  Is.  3d.  ;  3  Hydrangea, 
Is.  3d.  ;  25  Musk  plants,  Is.  3d.  ;  12  Tomatos,  Is.  3d.  :  2  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Is.  3d.  Guide,  id.  6s.  worth,  as.  Carriage  paid 
—TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

Messrs.  Gregory  &  evans,  Nur- 

serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  2S7,  2S8,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.” 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6c?.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15 s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advt.  p.  563. 

FERNS,  Evergreen,  12  varieties,  2s.  6c?.,  free. 

6  Osmunda  and  Lemon-scented  Ferns,  2s.  6d.  6  Maiden¬ 
hair  and  Hay-scented  Ferns,  2s.  6d.  1  Golden  Scolopendrium 
O'Kelly,  2s.  3d.,  free.  All  large-rooted.  Catalogue.— O'KELLY, 
Glenarra  House,  Ballyvaughan,  co.  Clare. 

■\TEAPOLITAN  VIOLETS,  good  clumps, 

1-4  3s.  per  doz.  Cyclamen,  10s.  per  100.— F.  WEEDEN, 

Hillingdon. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

OLTON’S  CHOICE  PLANTS.— Double 

and  Single  Geraniums,  best  in  cultivation,  12,  3s.  6d. 
Fuchsias,  12  splendid  vars.,  2s.  ;  Molesworth,  new  double 
white,  Is.  Plumbago  alba,  Sd.  ;  Blue,  6d.  All  free.  P.O. 
Pelargoniums,  vars.  in  bud,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.;each.— Newland,  Toft 
Nursery,  Leonard  Street,  Hull. 

Ferns  i  Ferns  I!  Ferns  I  ! ! 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Lygo- 
dium,  Onyehium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  large  stuff,  ready  to  pot  at  once,  in  5-in.  pots,  16s. 
and  20s.  ptr  100.  Pteris  cretica,  P.  cristata,  and  few  other  sorts, 
from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100,  or  50s.  per  1000.  Packed  free,  cash 
with  order. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 

Gloxinias  !  gloxinias  !  \  —  our 

GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  9th  and  10th,  at  the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries 
(Tulse  Hill  Station).  All  lovers  of  this  beautiful  genus  cordially 
invited.  Admission  by  card  free  on  application.  Will  be  posted 
in  course  to  all  our  customers.  Bulbs,  12s.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
Seed,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Our  new  houso  of  ANTHURIUMS  and  SARRACENIAS  now 
in  full  beauty. 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.  Nursery  Grounds  :  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

Silver  Sand  I  i 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams:  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

NTEW  FUCHSIAS,  1890.— JOHN  LAING 

■TV  -v  &  S0NS  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  aie  now 
distributing  for  the  first  time  the  following  GRAND  new 
®aauty  of  West  Kent,  Dorothy,  and  George  Fry. 
onould  be  added  to  every  collection.  Descriptive  Price  List 
P?8*'  LAING  &  SONS,  Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb 

Merchants,  &c.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


T  AIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

J — J  best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
B.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Sow  in  May. 

BUTTON’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE 

hA  GERMAN  WALLFLOWER. — A  magnificent  strain,  in¬ 
cluding  many  beautiful  colours,  which  are  not  obtainable  from 
ordinary  seed.  Plants  dwarf  and  robust  in  habit,  throwing  up 
large  dense  spikes  of  deliciously-scented  flowers.  Very  easy  of 
cultivation.  Six  varieties,  separate,  3s.  ;  mixed,  Is.  6 d.  per 
packet,  post  free. _ 

BUTTON’S  SEEDS,  GENUINE  ONLY 

hA  DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  QUEEN'S 
SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


HOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  varieties,  Is.  and  2s  6 d 
per  packet.— HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

riAHE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. — A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  1<2.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. _ 

THE  BRITISH  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 

ASSOCIATION.— President,  LORD  BROOKE,  M.P. 
Conferences  have  been  arranged  to  be  held  during  1890  at 
Leicester,  Brighton,  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Royal  Aquarium. 
Committee  meetings  will  be  held  monthly  in  the  Horticultural 
Club  Room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Programmes 
and  all  particulars  can  he  had  post  free  from  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  LEWIS  CASTLE,  Hotham  House,  Merton,  Surrey. 

ROTECT  your  Gardens  from  Ravages  of 

Birds.— Tanned  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
rot  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  gardens.  Sent  on 
approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  50  square  yards.  Is.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Established  170  years.— HY.  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 


BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion.— Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6 d.,  21s.,  31s.  Sd.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d., 
5s.  6 d.,  7s.  6 (?.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthns  candieans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&e.,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application.— 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

LOWER  SHOWS,  FETES,  ENTER- 

TAINMENTS,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.  —  For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton.  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  188S. 


T7INES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

inn  PACKETS  VEGETABLE  AND 

JL  VI  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Is.  2d.,  post  free.  Catalogue 
free.  Agents  wanted.  If  you  want  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Trees, 
and  Shrubs  direct  from  Wholesale  ;  if  the  Wholesale  decline  to 
supply  small  quantities,  because  you  are  not  in  the  business  ; 
if  you  want  Choice  Seeds,  &c.,  50  per  cent,  under  Catalogue 
prices  ;  if  you  want  good  things  which  you  fail  to  get  elsewhere, 
write  to  GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London. 

Hand-lights,  1  ft.,  Is.  ;  2  ft.,  2s.  Span  Frames,  6  by  3,  15s. 
each.  Lights,  6  by  2, 5s.  each.  Painted,  glazed,  and  put  on  Rail. 

REENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  &c. — MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1883  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office — 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield." _ 

rpHE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

-L  CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 

This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6i.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  be  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 


AMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. _ 

WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.  R.  H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H .  M .  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

(J  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

a  C.  CLAY’S  IN  VIGOR  ATOR  for  PLANTS 

kD  •  —Quick,  lasting,  economical.-  Marsh  Island,  Stratford, 
New  Town,  London,  E. 


MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot- water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

EATING  APPARATUS.  — Write  for 

Hlustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  Advertisement  on  page  575. 

URE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture: — “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-ewt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  orapply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

Roofing  eelt  \  roofing  felt  i  !— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  lOd.  per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6 d.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails.  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

ATENT  FUMIGATORS,  3s.  6 d.  PRCb 

PAGATORS,  from  20s.  FRAME  HEATERS,  from  21s. 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  from  20s.  Catalogues  free. — 
CHAS.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  Co.,  Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam.  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  aU  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12*. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. _ _ _ 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

IDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees,  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limiced), 
London. 


BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  233,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

Various  LILIES  FROM  JAP  AX,  including  Lilium  Kraraeri,  L. 
Batemannise,  L.  album  Krjetzeri,  L.  rubrum  ciuentum,  L. 
Harrisoni,  L.  Washingtonianum,  L.  Humboldtii,  L.  superbum, 
L.  auratum  virginale,  L.  rubro-vittatum,  L  pictum  Japanese 
ele°ans  L.  cordifolium.L.  Szovitzianum  ;  Anemone  The  Bride, 
Begonias,  Gladiolus,  Vallotas,  Dahlias,  Tuberoses,  Gloxinias. 
Also  a  consignment  of  Azaleas,  Dracaenas,  Palms,  &c.,  from 
Belgium.  A  choice  assortment  of  Ferns.  Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Carnations,  Rhododendrons,  Helleborus,  &c. 

Messes,  peotheeoe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  May  11th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Orchids. 

1\/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

1VJL  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68j  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  May  16th,  at 
Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  a  large  quantity  of  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  many  in  Flower  and  Bud. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


To  Nurserymen  and  Florists. — London,  W. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  a  First-class  NURSERY, 

within  7  miles  of  Covent  Garden,  comprising  about  1  acre 
of  Land,  with  2  Cottages  and  S  large  Greenhouses  thereon,  all 
well  stocked  and  heated  with  hot-water.  Lease  15  years. 
Terms  moderate.— For  particulars  apply  to  W.  E.,  130,  Percy 
Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 


THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8  vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD ”  OFFICE. 

SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


G 


Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

KAXD  EARLY  SUMMER  EXHI¬ 

BITION. 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  MAY  21st  and  22nd. 
VALUABLE  CASH  PRIZES. 


Schedules  and  all  particulars  of 

WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackuey,  London. 

Royal  horticultural  society. 

GREAT  FLOWER  SHOW, 

'  In  the  Gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

On  MAY  2Sth  and  29th,  1S90. 

Schedules  and  full  particulars  to  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  at  the  offices  of  the  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.— Applications  for  space  to  exhibit  to  be  made  to  Mr.  A.  F. 
BARRON,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  not  later  than  Saturday, 
May  24th. 


R 


OYAL 


CALEDOXIAX 

TURAL  SOCIETY. 


HORTICUL- 


GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW  will  be  held  in  the 
WAYERLEY  MARKET,  EDINBURGH,  SEPTEMBER,  1891, 
when  PRIZES  of  ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  will  be  offered. 
Special  Prizes  will  be  received  up  to  June  1st,  1S90,  when  the 
Prize  List  will  be  sent  out. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  ALREADY  INTIMATED;— 

William  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords . £20  0  0 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place.  Edinburgh  ...  10  IS  0 

James  Grieve,  Waterloo  Hotel,  Edinburgh  .  10  10  0 

M'Kenzie  &  Moncur,  Upper  Grove  Place,  Edinburgh..  10  10  0 

Ireland  &  Thomson,  Edinburgh . 10  10  0 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  .  10  10  0 

Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  .  10  10  0 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Edinburgh . 10  10  0 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle  . 10  10  0 

John  Downie,  144,  Princes’  Street,  Edinburgh  ...  5  5  0 

Angus  M‘Leod.  Superintendent  of  Public  Parks  and 

Gardens,  Edinburgh  .  2  2  0 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  Rothesay  .  10  0  0 

Stewart  &  M^in,  The  Nurseries,  Kelso .  TOO 

Mr.  Brown,  Gardener,  Gosford  .  2  0  0 

Mr.  Campbell,  The  Nurseries,  Blantyre .  110 

Mr.  D.  Robertson,  Helensburgh .  10  0 

Mr.  Brydon,  Tweed  Bank .  10  0 

Mr.  M‘Intyre,  The  Glen  .  10  0 

Mr.  Priest,  Gardener,  Eglington  Castle .  110 

Mr.  Gordon,  Gardener,  Niddrie .  110 

Mr.  M‘Kinnon,IScone  Place  .  110 

Mr.  Smith,  Gardtner,  Hopetoun  House .  110 

Mr.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle  .  ...  1  1  0 

Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent .  5  5  0 

Mr.  Methven,  Blythwood .  110 

Mr.  Morrison,  Archerfleld .  110 

Mr.  H.  Dickson,  Belmont,  Belfast  .  2  2  0 

Mr.  M‘Indoe.  Hutton  Hall .  2  0  0 

Mr.  Hunter,  Lambton  .  2  2  0 

Mr.  Sharp,  Freeland .  0  10  6 

Mr.  James  Bryson,  Helensburgh .  0  10  0 

Mr.  Smith,  Cullen  Garden .  0  10  0 

Mr.  M'Kinnon,  Melville  Castle  .  2  0  0 

Mr.  Potter,  Seacliff .  0  10  0 

Mr.  Lunt,  Ardgowan  .  110 

Mr,  Boyd,  Callender .  110 

Mr.  Grossart,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh  .  2  2  0 

Mr.  Dunn,  Palace  Garden,  Dalkeith  .  3  30 

George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  Kent  ...  2  2  0 

Mr.  Erskine,  SI,  George  Street,  Edinburgh  .  110 

Alex.  M'Killor,  Floors  Castle  .  110 

P.  W.  Fairgrieve,  Dunkeld .  .  010  6 

H.  Deverill.  Royal  Seed  Stores,  Banbury  .  1  17  6 

W.  &  3.  Birkenhead,  Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  Manchester  2  2  0 

R.  Westeott,  Raby  Castle .  110 

J.  S:  R.  Thyne,  St.  Vincenr  Street,  Glasgow  .  2  2  0 

George  Battar,  Nurseryman,  Greeno'ck .  110 

IS,  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh.  WiI'  TOtJNG' 


SPECIALITIES  SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANKEYS'  ROSE  POTS 
“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS 
“SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ”  “  SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.”  , 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them,  better  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used."  .  , 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea  “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  Garden  Pots,  and  still 

find  them  best  and  cheapest."  _  _ 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  SlOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carnage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED— MIXES  INSTANTLY  WITH  WATER. 


FOR  USE  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY,  GREENHOUSE  AND  VINERY;  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENS,  THE  HOP-YARD  AND  THE  ORCHARD. 
Practically  tested  by  practical  Gardeners.  Acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  Insecticide 
yet  invented.  Testimonials  and  all  Particulars  Free  on  Application.  _ 

From  Mr.  R.  TURVEY,  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  Richard  Webster.  Q.C  ,  M.P..  Winterfoid  Gardens,  Cranleigh,  Surrey. 

“  Yours  is  the  best  Insecticide  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  It  not  only  destroys  the  pests,  but  imparts  a  healthy  look 

to  the  plants."  •  - 

From  Mr,  F.  ASH,  The  Gardens,  Government  House,  Royal  Milita.ry  College,  Yorktown,  Surrey. 

“  I  am  pleased  to  say  I  found  your  Insecticide  all  I  could  desire  after  a  good  trial.  Safe  for  the  most  tender-foliaged  plants. 

I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  anyone.”  - - - 

From  Mr.  G.  VILLIERS,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  T rumpington  Road.  Cambridge. 

“We  have  given  ‘  Demon  ’  Insecticide  a  fair  trial,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  &c., 
infesting  plant  life.  We  shall  continue  to  use  it  and  recommend  it  to  our  friends.” 

From  J.  VIVIAN,  Esq.,  Rose  Cottage,  Driffield. 

“  As  an  amateur  grower  and  lover  of  plants,  I  have  during  the  last  35  years  tried  the  majority  of  the  popular  Insecticides  and 
some  mixtures  of  my  own;  many  of  them  have  been  good,  and  many  have  had  dangerous  properties,  but  taking  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  into  account,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that  I  consider  your  Insecticide  the  best,  the  most  cleanly,  pleasant,  and 
effectual  I  have  met  with." 

From  Messrs.  POPE  &  SONS,  Florists  and  Nurserymen  Birmingham. 

“  We  are  well  satisfied  with  your  Insecticide,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  dressing  now  in  the  market.  We 
have  dipped  a  large  quantity  of  Pelargonium  infected  with  green-fly,  and  it  has  quite  cleaned  them.  We  have  used  it  exclusively 
for  Mildew,  Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  also  for  American  Blight  on  Fruit  Trees,  and  it  is  an  instantaneous  cure.’ _ 

pmcES- Carriage  Paid  to  any  Address-1  pint,  Is.  6d. ;  1  quart,  2s.;  i  gal.,  3s.; 
1  gal.,  4s.  6d. ;  2  gals.,  8s.  6d. ;  4  gals.,  14s.  Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 

Sole  Mentors  and  Proprietors— 13  EXGrHTOM  CO*, 

^orficutturaC  §5emists,  BRIDGNORTH. 


GARDEN"  HOSE  !  GARDEN'  HOSE  !!  GARDEN  HOSE  !!! 

EVERY  length  guaranteed  of  best  quality  India  Rubber,  and 
any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
of  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
Union  complete,  and  carriage  paid,  ISs.  6 d.  ;  f-inch  diameter, 
21s.  6d. ;  -J-inch  diameter,  24s.  6 d.  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Kingdom.  Awarded  Tex  Gold  &  Silver  Medals. 
ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  S  SNOW  HILL,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  EE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W 

SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 
SOILS,  &c. 

Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from4to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


A 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBACCO  FAPtR^ 

“Improyed  &  only  Genuins  Medicated 

I  )i  per  lb.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free- 

x  Dicksons  Chester 


■j 


ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation '  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &c.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SMITH'S  GEESIRAfBB 


WEED, KILLER. 


TRADE 

MARK. 


Registered 
No.  So,  115. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of — 

2VIJ5.K  K  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell.  Males  the  Gravel  equal  to  Sew. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  5  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horncultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAKE,  W,C. 


CONWAY  G.WARNE 

(Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS), 

the  potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


FLOWERPOTS 

The  Largest  Manufacturer 
OF 

HORTICOLTURIL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
w  of  Testimonials. 

j  -PRICE  LISTS  FREE.- 
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STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures ,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries ,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair  ...  1  9 

6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c.  ...  1  6 

6  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 1  6 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 1  C 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  .  2  0 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 2  0 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 2  3 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  .  2  3 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted .  5  0 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  .  2  0 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ...  1  6 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6d.)  .  1  6 

6  Heliotropes  . 16 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 2  0 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plan  ts  . 1  9 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2  6 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  .  1  6 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis  ...  .  2  6 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  .  1  6 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 1  6 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  .  1  6 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties .  5  0 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations .  2  6 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) .  1  0 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ...  2  6 

12  Single  Tuberous  Begonias,  grand  strain . 3  0 

6  Sweet-scented  Clematis  .  2  0 

6  Perennial  Oriental  Poppies . 2  0 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 2  0 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 2  3 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  ...  . 2  6 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds  .  5  0 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 2  6 

3  Adiantum  Vietoriae  (New  Maidenhair) .  1  9 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  .  16 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 1  9 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  .  2  0 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes,  &c.  ...  2  3 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 2  0 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 2  3 

6  Double  Carnations  . 16 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 2  3 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 6  0 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6 d.)  . 1  6 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 1  6 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  .  1  6 

3  Philadelphia  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  .  2  0 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  ...  . 2  6 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  Sec.  . 1  6 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  coneinnum,  &c.  . 3  0 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 2  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10d.) . 1  4 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants .  1  9 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 1  6 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  .  2  3 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.)  ...  1  6 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.)  ...  1  3 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 2  6 

12  Variegated  Buonymus,  bushy  . 5  0 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  . 2  0 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 2  3 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  ..  2  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 1  6 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 16 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 2  6 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring  .  16 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geums  . 19 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 2  6 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  . 19 

25  Irish  Ivies,  3  feet,  very  strong  .  3  9 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 19 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  b»st  .  2  0 

6  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant)  ...  . . 2  0 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 2  0 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza . 1  9 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 1  9 

3  Escallonia  macrautha  . 2  0 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours . 1  6 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars.,  variegated . 1  6 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  .  19 

6  Perennial  Sunflowers,  strong  .  ...  2  0 

12  Semi-double  Tuberous  Begonias,  fine  .  4  0 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  21  ft .  2  6 

12  Single  Dahlias  . 1  3 

24  Myosotis  dissitiflora  (largest  Forget-me-not)  .  19 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  Evergreen,  Variegated,  &c.,  all 

distinct  . 1  6 

100  Assorted  Bedding  Plants,  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 

Asters,  Stocks,  Petunias,  &e . 5  0 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Spruiit,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  •  Mario  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free. — 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 
LIMBING  FERN,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s. 
6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6d. ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 
ERENNIAL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 
like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9d.  All  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  of  Roses,  Tuberoses,  Spiraea, 
&c.,  with  Ferns,  2s.  6 d.  and  3s.  6 d.  each.  Maidenhair  fronds, 
2s.  6 d.  per  100.  Despatched  promptly  on  receipt  of  remittance.— 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Cleved'on  Nurseries. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  Kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6 d.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 
4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  1  Ficus,  1  Chrysanthemum,  1  Primula,  1  Marguerite, 

1  Aralia  Sieboldi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abutilon.  The  20  plants, 
2 8.  6d.,  post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

A  FEW  HUNDRED  strong  Chrysanthemum  stools  to  offer 

from  pots,  best  named  varieties,  each  will  produce  20  to  30 
blooms  this  autumn,  6  for  Ss.  6 d.  \  12,  5s.;  50, 18s. — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

THE  BEST  FORGET-ME-NOTS. — Myosotis  semperflorens, 

always  in  flower,  6,  Is.  6 d.  ;  2s.  6 d.  doz.  Myosotis  dissiti¬ 
flora,  12,  Is.  6 d.  New  Blue  Perfection,  6  for  2s.  ;  3s.  6 d.  doz. 
carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon,  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

"VTAMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS  —  Purity,  The- Bride, 

Lsl  Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &c. — 
t,  2s.  6 d. ;  4s.  63.  doz.,  carriage  frhh.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

(In  Ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 


GREAT  REDUCTION  in  the 
PRICE  of 

STANDEN’S 

MANURE. 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  30  YEARS. 

This  Reduction  is  effected  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  enlarged  and  improved  Plant 
for  Manufacturing. 

This  old-established  Manure  is  acknowledged 
by  the  leading  practical  Gardeners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  to  exceed  all  others 
in  general  fertilising  properties  and  staying 
powers.  It  promotes  a  rapid,  healthy  and  robust 
growth  to  plants  generally.  It  is  a  clean  and 
dry  powder,  with  very  little  smell,  which 
renders  it  particularly  adaptable  for  Amateurs 
equally  with  Kurserymen. 

Sold  in  TINS,  6d.,  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each;  and  in 
BAGS  of  KEGS,  at  reduced  prices, 
28  lbs.,  10s.  6d.;  56  lbs.,  18s.;  112  lbs., 
32s.  each. 

May  he  obtained  from  ail  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies. 

—  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  — 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  &  Co,,  Ltd, 

LONDON. 


I 


G 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

ARDENERS* 1  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.- 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 


S.W. 


GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND.  —  Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

“  “PI  CHEN  A,” 

THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE-ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOB 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BCG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July ,  1S87. 

“Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  ol  1  o z.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  eDgine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollowav, 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

“  Gentlemen— I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  1  Pierena,'  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.” 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6cZ.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6i.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FiQCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  agents — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 
AND 

WM.  EDWAED3  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


And  for  All  Glass  Structures  that  require  Shading. 

Sold  in  packets,  Is.  each,  with  full  directions  for  use,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations.  Each 
packet  should  bear  the  Trade  Mark  as  above. 
CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  &  Co.  (Lim.),  London 


THE  “STOTT” 

PATENT  INSECTICIDE  MANURE 

DISTRIBUTOR. 


The  Distributor 


VIEW  (PART  SHEWN  JtLSECliOH  ) 

CHE4P,  glMPLB,  AJ&B 


THE  “STOTT 


PATENT  SPRAYER, 

x;-  -  rrrri  * 


SPRAYER 


Giving-  a  Mist-like  Spray  ;  cannot  Choke. 

PRICES : 

Distributor :  3  Cells ,  17/6  ;  4  Ceils,  20/- ;  5  Cells,  21/- ;  6  Cells,  231- 
Sprayers  :  No,  1,  5/-  each  ;  No.  2,  4/-  each. 

“  )G  LLM  RIGHT  ”  Insecticide,  2  lbs,, -1/3  ;-4  lbs. f 2/9  ;  6  lbs. ,  3/9 
14  lbs.,  6/9  ;  28  lbs.,  13/- ;  55  lbs.,  25/- ;  112  lbs.,  40/-. 

“  FEEDMRIGHT”  Fertilizer,  1  lb. ,  Gd. ;  2lbs.,lU.;  3  75s.,  1/4 
7  lbs.,  2/3  ;  14  lbs„  4/2  ;  28  'bs.,8  -  ;  56  lbs.,  15  - ;  112  lbs.,  25/-. 


The  “Stott”  Fertilizer-Insecticide  Distributor 
Co ,  Limited., 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 

FIFTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 


Per  lb. 


:y, 

r/dr 


w if lo/- 

W"  BEST  4  CHEAPEST  GUAHO 

FOR  ALL 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Purposes. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS. 

WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 

CFD  A  7PD,0  T7VAB0  Horticultural  Builders, 

.  rilnZ/Lill  0  DAuHO,  NORWICM. 

No.  54a.  Three-qtr.  Span-roof  Carden  Frame 
WITH  IMPROVED  VENTILATING  RIDGE. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Frame,  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  ;  height  at 
back  22  in.,  front  11  in.,  and  at  ridge  32  in.  Lights  2  in.  thick, 
glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass,  and  painted  three  coats. 

The  new  Ridge  Ventilator  can  be  easily  manipulated,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  worth  of  the  Frames,  as  ventilation  can  be 
obtained  without  raising  the  lights. 

Length.  Width. 

1  Light  Frame,  4  feet  by  6  feet 


CASH 

PRICES, 

CARRIAGE 

FREE. 


£ 

3 

5 

7 

8 
11 


2  ,,  ,,  8  feet  by  6  feet 

3  ,,  ,,  1 2  feet  by  6  feet 

4  ,,  ,,  1 6  feet  by  6  feet 

5  ,  , ,  20  feet  by  6  feet 

6  „  ,,  24  feet  by  6  feet  (  )  12  15 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Goods  Stations  in  England  and  Wales  ;  also 

to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  equal  Stations. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
GarSen  Frames’,  Poultry  Houses,  and  Dog  Kennels,  pcfet-flree. 
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THE  GAKDENING  WORLD 


}Lav  10,  1890. 


NOW  (and  when  the  plants  have  commenced  to 
grow)  is  an  excellent  time  to  plant 


CHEALS  DAHLIAS. 


HOLLIES,  CONIFERS,  YEWS, 

and  almost  all  EVERGREEN  SHRUBS,  also 


WINNERS  of  the  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE. 

Celebrated  strain  of  Singles,  Cactus,  Pompon, 
Show,  and  Fancy  varieties. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  post  free. 


ASPARAGUS  (Tli?" ' T) 

CLEMATIS  may  bUlanted  in 

Descriptive  Lists  of  the  above  and  following  free. 

CREEPERS  for  WMli. 


roses  in  potsejt“j::l,s 


RICHARD  SMITH  &  GO., 

Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 

WOK.CEST'S:  R. 

qwtm  wm 

MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  <1  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
KICiHQATp  JtraSESIBS, 
LONDON,  N. 


“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  &c.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


THE 

“ perfect ” 

SUMMER  SHADING 


Supersedes  all  Others 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

FOR  SHADING  GLASS  ROOFS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Is  the  Cheapest.  Goes  four  times  as  far  as  the 
old  preparations.  Note  its  merits  described 
below. 

Messrs.  Carlton,  Contractors  for  the  painting 
of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1 888,  write  : — 

“  By  order  of  the  Directors  we  applied  this  Shading  to  the 
glass  roofing  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  Jound  it 
sensed  great  advantages  over  all  other  prepctwiions_jwe_Jiad 

met  with.  Being  applied  cold  it  wis  most  convenient  to  use, 

and  while  it  resisted  the  action  of  the  rain  the  whole  season 
it  was  O-t  once  easily  removed  by  gentle  rubbing  after  wetting. 
It  afforded  a  cool  and  pleasant  sha.de,  at  same  time  admitting 
in  abundance  of  light." 

Price.— 1-lb.  tin,  1/- ;  2-lb.  tin,  2/- ;  Post  free,  4hd.  extra, 

1  lb.  makes  half  a  gallon  for  use, _ 

THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

Trial  sample  post  free.  without  which 

NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  aii  itivais 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Ac.,  Ac. 


COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 

Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 


Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHFMICAL  COY- 

Works:  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co.. 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE.-  Ve  oriqinally  h  oA  our  Works  at  Tonbridge , 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
ISS7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

JLASG0W.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 
-  ...  - . - 


CHEAL  Sa  BOSS'S, 

The  Nurseries,  CRAWLEY. 


STERLING  VALUE. 

Hartland’s  “APRIL  QUEEN”  BROCCOLI,  sealed  packets, 
Is.  C d.  For  purity,  weight  and  quality  not  to  be  equalled. 

***  Year  Book  of  “  RARE  SEEDS  ”  for  1S90.  A  few  partly 
reserved  copies  are  now  nisposable,  post  free.  Everyone  seems 
to  want  this,  in  conjunction  with  my  “  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
OF  DAFFODILS."  I  shall  be  lifting  the  Daffodil  crop  about 
the  end  May,  particularly  “  ARD-RIGH,"  to  fill  Colonial  orders, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  give  market  growers,  special  offers  for 
large  quantities. 

tf®”  Hartland’s  New  Double  Quilled  Perennial  SUNFLOWER 
“SOLEIL  D’OR,”  plants,  each,  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Old  Established  Garden  Seed 
Warehouse,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 


NOTE  THIS— PANSIES. 

THE  largest  and  most  select  Collection  of 

SCOTCH  PANSIES  ever  brought  together.  I  will  send 
for  10s.  1  doz.  First  Class  Competition  var  ,  including  the  lamous 
new  var.,  “Lord  Hamilton.”  It  obtained  the  highest  certi¬ 
ficate  at  the  Scotch  Pansy  Society  in  June  last,  as  also  at  12 
other  societies.  Other  very  fine  varieties  for  exhibition  or 
decoration,  2s.  6(7.,  4s.,  6s.,  and  8s.  per  doz.  Violas  in  12  fine 
varieties  for  Is.  6(7.  My  “Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Pansy”  (every  grower  should  have  it),  7(7. ;  cloth,  Is.  Id.,  post 
free.  Seed  (show  and  fancy),  Is.  and  2s,  6(7.  per  packet.  Pansy 
aDd  Seed  List  on  application. 

ALEX.  LISTER,  Pansy  Specialist,  Rothesay,  N.B. 


/the  BEST  MUSHROOM  SPAWNh 

IMPROVK  L>.” 

1.5/-  per  bus.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

*x  DICKSONS  feNUrseIymenn, 3  CHESTER.^ 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL ! ” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  Ivings’s  Patent), 
2s.,  post  2s.  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  world  of  hand,  without 
soiling  the  fingers.  The  best  tool  for  cleaning  Hutches,  Coops, 
&c. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay, 


PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FRICI  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LD.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


BENTLEY’S  INSECTICIDE. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  writes  : — 

“  Bentley’s  Insecticide  is  a  great  saving  in  comparison  to 
others.  Wc  use  it  largely,  and  it  never  fails  to  thoroughly 
eradicate  all  insect  pests.’’  In  sample  bottles,  4/1,  2/4,  postage 
paid  ;  ^-gallon,  51- ;  1  gallon,  9/-. 

To  be  had  of  the  Trade  or  Sole  Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

CHEMICAL  WORKS,  B  AR  ROW-ON-HUM  BE  R,  HULL. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  9 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists’  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  all  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN, 

HAWICK;  SCOTLAND. 


MY  NEW 

DAHLIA 

CATALOGUE 

Has  now  been  Posted  to  my  Patrons ;  anyone  not 
having  received  the  same  should  apply  at  once,  when 
a  further  copy  shall  be  sent.  It  contains 

My  NOVELTIES  for  1890 

Which  are  quite  equal  to  my  previous  introductions, 
many  of  which  are  among  the  most  popular  of  the  day. 
Each  section  is  fully  represented,  and  every  good 
variety  will  be  found  fully  described.  I  have  a  fine 
collection  of 

CACTUS,  SINGLE,  P0MP0NE,SH0W, 
FANCY,  &  STELLATE  VARIETIES. 

All  are  good  strong  plants  established  in  pots,  and  will 
be  ready  for  planting  the  first  week  in  May.  This 
Catalogue  also  contains  a  fine  collection  of  the 

NEW  LARGE-FLOWERING  CANNAS, 

Having  flowers  almost  as  large  as  Gladiolus,  of  almost 
every  shade  of  colour.  The  Catalogue  also  contains  an 
abridged  list  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  MAR¬ 
GUERITES,  PENTSTEMONS,  SINGLE 
PYRETHRUMS,  and  many  other  popular  groups 
for  present  planting. 

I  have  issued  this  season  the  following  descriptive 
Catalogues:— ILLUSTRATED  HARDY  PERENNIALS, 
CLIMBING  PLANTS,  HARDY  FERNS,  CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS,  CHOICE  FLOtVER  SEEDS,  any  of  which 
can  still  be  had  on  application  to 

TH0S.  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 


Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  FOAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  unrivalled  Collection. 


“PLANT  FEEDERS.” 

In  6d.,  la,  and  2s.  Boxes. 

A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pushed  into  the  soil  out  of 
sight,  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot. 

The  “Plant  Feeders”  (Booty’s  Patent)  produce  surprising 
health,  luxuriant  growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is 
imparted  extraordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty 
tothe  flowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  he  given  to  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 

25  for  6d.,  in  tin  boxes. 

50  „  1/-,  carriage  paid,  12  I  .  .  . 

100  „  2/-,  „  „  2/2  j  ln  tm  b0*es- 

Case  of  six  1/-  boxes _  5  6 

Case  of  six  2/-  boxes _ 10/6 

Case  of  twelve  1/-  boxes,  10  6 
Case  of  twelve  2 /•  boxes,  21/- 

ARTHUR  BOOTY  &  Co,  Florists, 

HIGH  HARROGATE,  YORKS. 


KELWAY’S 

J-4I5  of  which  we  grow  20  acres. 

PYRETHRUMS,  5  aces. 
GAILLARDIAS,  5  acres, 
and  DELPHINIUMS,  5  acres. 

NOW  is  the  TIMEto  PLANT. 

Catalogues  Gratis. 

- _ ^ - 

KELWAY  4  SON,  LANGPORT,  SOMERSET. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1S89. 
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LAING’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 


THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

GRAND  FLORAL  FETE 

AND 

PROMENADE 

IN  AID  OF  THE 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund, 

On  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  21st,  1890, 

FROM  8  TO  12  P.M., 

IN  THE 

•WBOLESALE  FLOWER  MARKET,  COVERT  GARDEN, 

SPECIALLY  GRANTED  FOR  THE  OCCASION  BY 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G. 

THE  LADY  MAYORESS 

Has  kindly  consented  to  open  the  FLte. 

BAND  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  HORSE  GUARDS. 

(By  permission  of  Col.  the  Hon.  Oliver  Montagu  ) 

Under  the  Direction  of  -  -  Mr.  CHAS.  GODFREY,  R  A.M. 

Admission.— By  Ticket,  price  Five  Shillings  (limited  to  2,000). 
To  lie  obtained  ol  Mr  J.  As'bee,  Market  Office,  Covent  Garden 
and  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

Next  Week’s  Kng-agements. 

Tuesday,  May  13th  —Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Committees  at  Twelve  o’clock. 

Wednesday,  May  14th.  -Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Show.  Royal 
Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society’s  Show.  Sale  of  Japanese 
Lilies  and  other  Bulbous  and  Tuberous-rooted  Plauts,  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  May  16th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  565. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

IIJarket  Gardeners  on  Strike. — "We  notice 
***  that  there  is  proceeding  a  movement  of 
considerable  force  in  the  great  market  garden 
district  of  the  west  side  of  London,  in  favour 
of  increased  wages  to  market  garden  men 
and  women  workers.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  varying  fortunes  attending  the 
various  movements  made  in  working  class 
circles  in  favour  of  increased  pay  or  shorter 
hours,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
influence  of  this  agitation  is  spreading  through 
all  trades  and  vocations,  and  the  market 
garden  labourers  have  at  length  been  brought 
within  its  influence. 

The  weak  point  of  the  demand  for  increased 
pay  in  this  field  of  labour  is  found  in  the 
comparatively  unskilled  nature  of  the  labour 
in  cpiestion,  and  the  very  moderate  profits 
which  now  arise  from  market  gardening. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  work,  if  unskilled, 
does  require  considerable  practice  to  make 
a  really  useful  reliable  labourer,  and  it  is 
laborious  work.  To  the  rural  agricultural 
labourer,  who  has  to  vegetate  as  best  he 


can  on  a  miserable  pittance  of  12s.  to  14s. 
per  week,  the  average  weekly  pay  to  market 
garden  labourers — 18s. — may  seem  a  wonderful 
rise.  The  hours,  however,  from  6  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.  during  the  summer,  are  long,  the  labour 
hard,  and  rent  necessarily  high  in  all  the 
metropolitan  area,  so  that  the  wages  are  well 
earned  and  go  none  too  far. 

The  new  demand  seems  to  he  for  20s. 
per  week  for  men,  also  that  the  Saturday’s 
labour  should  cease  at  four  o’clock.  The 
demands  are  not  at  all  unreasonable  when 
compared  with  the  pay  and  hours  of  labour 
found  in  other  vocations,  and  the  meanest 
of  labour  is  fully  entitled  to.  some  shortening  of 
the  Saturday  hours.  As  the  labourers’  demand 
for  increased  pay  seems  to  he  based  upon  the 
hour  time,  it  is  obvious  that  shorter  hours 
may  be  conceded  without  difficulty.  There 
seems  also  to  be  a  demand  for  better  pay  for 
women.  Their  hours,  however,  appear  to 
range  from  8  am.  to  5,  5.30,  and  6  p.m. 
under  different  employers.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  West  Middlesex  and  a  part  of  West 
Surrey,  the  market  garden  Avocation  is  an 
important  one,  and  we  hope  the  Avages  dispute 
may  be  speedily  and  amicably  settled. 

ffjuR  Insect  Enemies. — If  Ave  Avere  to  judge 
of  the  number  of  insect  pests  Avhicli 
abound  in  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields,  as 
told  off  in  the  reports  furnished  from  time  to 
time  by  that  estimable,  if  prosy,  lady,  Miss 
Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  Ave  might  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  during  recent  years  these 
terrors  of  the  gardener  and  farmer  have 
enormously  increased.  Probably  such  is  not 
the  case — indeed,  it  may  he  quite  the  other 
Avay ;  but  Ave  have  become  better  acquainted 
Avith  these  tiny  creatures,  and  wider  knowledge 
has  perhaps  been  productive  of  exaggerated 
alarm.  There  ahvays  have  been  myriads  of 
insects  to  prey  upon  vegetation,  and  there 
always  will  be,  especially  when  fostered  by  dry 
seasons.  Perhaps  mild  open  Avinters  favour 
their  development,  as  equally  severe  Aveather 
may  help  to  destroy  them  ;  but  still  these  are 
only  problematical  notions,  as  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  sIioav  how  far  Aveather  adversely 
affects  insect  production  ;  Avhilst  so  far  Ave 
knoAv  full  Avell  that  dry  parching  weather  does 
favour  their  generation. 

If  Ave  have  learnt  more  about  insects,  so  also 
are  Ave  Aviser  as  to  antidotes ;  indeed,  having- 
regard  to  the  remedies  advised  or  offered  for 
sale,  it  seems  wonderful  that  a  single  harmful 
insect  should  he  left  alive.  We  have  as  many 
small  birds  as  ever,  and  these  doubtless  do 
immense  good  in  repressing  the  spread  of 
insect  life.  Could  Ave  net  rid  of  sluns.  Avire- 
worm,  the  winter  moth,  black-fly,  and  green¬ 
fly,  Ave  should  find  our  Avorst  enemies  removed. 
All  the  rest  seem  to  be  comparatively  small 
fry.  These  potent  pests  Ave  have  had  with  us 
from  the  Creation,  and  shall  have  to  the 
crack  of  doom.  HoAvever,  it  Avould  be  most 
unAvise  to  omit  the  employment  of  any  form 
of  insecticide  or  deterrent  Avhich  can  be 
obtained  and  used  with  advantage.  We  can 
commend  to  the  notice  of  readers  a  little  Avork 
on  “  Our  Hardy  Emits,”  published  by  Messrs. 
Eyre  &  SpottisAvoode,  Avhicli  contains  much 
information  on  insect  pests,  as  also  Miss 
Ormerod’s  reports,  respectfully  urging  that  no 
probable  antidote  should  he  left  untried,  Avliere 
insects  are  Avorking  mischief  on  vegetation. 

TEJancy  Pansies. — There  have  of  late  been 
"*“1  brought  into  the  London  flower  market, 
in  large  quantities,  very  fine  and  beautiful 
fancy  Pansies.  These,  distributed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  two-dozen  boxes  all  over  the  metropolis, 
and  exposed  in  the  shop  windoAVS,  have 
attracted  attention  and  found  ready  purchasers. 
The  plants  are  not  merely  well  rooted  and 
soiled,  but  each  one  is  carefully  grassed  and 
tied,  so  that,  kept  moist,  they  Avould  endure 
Avithout  harm  for  a  Aveek  at  least.  Naturally, 


Avith  so  much  care  bestoAved,  added  to  the 
remarkable  size  and  beauty  of  the  floAvers,  the 
plants  ’nave  sold  at  good  prices  for  ordinary 
market  stuff,  and  been  retailed  at  3 d.  and  id. 
each.  That  these  are  good  prices,  Avill  be 
understood  Avhen  it  is  known  that  scores  of 
thousands  of  good  Pansies — fancy,  bedding,  &c. 
— are  sold  at  from  6 d.  to  9 d.  per  dozen  during 
the  season. 

We  have  ascertained  that,  the  very  fine  strain 
referred  to  is  grown  on  the  Kent  side  of 
London.  They  are  raised  from  seed  soavh 
about  July,  are  dibbled  into  the  best  of  highly 
manured  soil,  slightly  sloping,  and  over  these 
as  the  spring  comes  on  are  placed  broad,  Ioav 
frames  and  lights,  keeping  the  plants  also  Avell 
Avatered  ;  they  are  brought  into  bloom  in  rapid 
succession,  and  the  market  is  furnished  over  a 
long  season.  Of  course  the  fine  quality  of  the 
flowers  is  primarily  due  to  the  strain,  hut  some 
of  the  size  is  materially  due  to  cultivation, 
whilst  covering  them  Avith  lights  not  only 
develops  the  blooms  early,  but  evenly,  so  that 
with  several  ranges  of  frames  at  disposal,  a  long 
succession  of  flowers  is  maintained. 

The  production  of  these  beautiful  Pansies  is 
but  another  evidence  of  the  care  and  fore¬ 
thought  shown  by  some  of  our  market  growers 
in  catering  for  the  requirements  of  the  public. 
Even  the  commonest  of  Pansies  are  pretty ; 
but  these  superb  fancies  are  grand — equalling 
the  finest  blooms  seen  on  Scotch  plants.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  strain  far  more  plentiful, 
and  the  plants  cheaper.  The  trade  in  them  so 
far  has  shown  that  good  things  pay  best, 
Avhilst  the  public  prefer  to  be  Avell  served,  even 
with  such  common  hardy  flowers  as  are  Pansies. 

- - 

The  Stirling  Horticultural  Society  which  was  insti¬ 
tuted  so  long  ago  as  1812,  ivill  hold  its  annual  exhibition 
on  September  4th  and  5th. 

Gardening  Engagement. —Mr.  W.  Reeves,  for  the 
last  seventeen  years  gardener  to  the  late  Mrs.  Heal,  of 
Finchley,  as  gardener  to  W.  M.  Chermery,  Esq., 
Hatcliford  Park,  Cobliam,  Surrey. 

Perfumed  Essence  of  Jonquils  and  Violets.— The 
manufacture  of  essences  from  these  subjects  is  a 
growing  industry  in  the  United  States.  Others  are, 
of  course,  cultivated  iu  large  quantities  fir  the  same 
purpose.  Iu  South  Carolina  entire  fields  are  planted 
with  Tuberoses,  at  the  rate  of  120,000  per  hectare  (a 
little  over  acres). 

Fruit  Trees  by  the  Waysides.  -  Those  who  have 
the  charge  and  maintenance  of  bridges  and  highways  of 
the  department  of  the  Oise  in  France  have  decided  to 
make  plantations  of  fruit  trees  this  spring,  by  way  of 
trial,  along  one  of  the  routes  of  their  department.  A 
commencement  has  been  made  by  planting  Apple  trees 
for  the  production  of  Cider. 

The  Pampas  Grass  as  Hay. — In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  the  Pampas  Grass  has 
become  an  important  subject  for  cultivating  on  the 
prairies.  At  one  time  only  a  few  pastures  were  devoted 
to  it  ;  but  experience  has  since  shown  that  it  gives  a 
great  quantity  of  herbage  in  a  short  time,  and  that  hay¬ 
making  requires  but  a  minimum  amount  of  labour.  The 
popularity  of  this  beautiful  grass  accordingly  increases 
every  year. 

A  New  Golden  Cypress. — Under  the  somewhat  incon¬ 
veniently  long  name  of  Chamiecyparis  Boursieri  West- 
ermani  aurea,  a  beautiful  new  variety  of  Lawson’s 
Cypress  is  described,  and  a  coloured  plate  accom¬ 
panying  the  description,  in  the  Bulletin  d' Arboriculture, 
de  Floriculture,  <L-c.,  for  April.  In  this  country  the 
tree  ivould  be  better  recognised  under  the  name  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  Westermani  aurea.  In  habit  it 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  type,  but  the  foliage  and 
branches  present  a  charming  and  harmonious  mixture 
of  green,  olive  and  gold  hues,  the  two  latter  predomi¬ 
nating.  We  already  possess  a  golden  variegated 
variety  named  C.  L.  aureo-variegata,  but  certain  of  the 
branches  or  ultimate  shoots  only  are  golden  ;  and 
another  sort  named  C.  L.  lutea,  the  branches  and 
foliage  of  which  are  of  a  pale  or  light  yellow.  The 
new  variety  under  notice  was  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Casino  at  Ghent  in  1888.  If  within  a 
shade  or  two  of  being  as  fine  as  the  figure  represents  it, 
no  long  time  should  elapse  before  it  is  plentiful  in  this 
country. 


.SONS. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SOUS  beg  to 
t)  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is. ,  2s.  Get.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  Gtt, ;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  SiDgles,  from  12s  to  42s. 
01  per  doz.  ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  18s., 
'ny  and  21s.  per  doz :  Bedding,  choicest.  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz. ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24.s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 
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A  Centenarian  Gardener. — We  understand  that  all 
being  well,  Mr.  Adam  Scott,  of  Chesterfield,  will  this 
month  reach  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Scott’s 
father  was  gardener  at  Chatsworth  (where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Grubb,  who  in  turn  was  followed  by 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph  Paxton),  and  he  himself  was 
well  known  in  his  day  as  a  good  Pine,  Grape,  Strawberry 
and  Peach  grower  under  glass,  and  an  excellent  hand  in 
the  hardy  fruit  and  vegetable  garden. 

Gardening  in  New  South  Wales. — We  are  pleased 
to  hear  that  that  excellent  young  gardener,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Horton,  who  was  with  Mr.  Richard  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
at  Oak  Mount,  Pdrmingham,  and  who  on  account  of  his 
wife’s  health  went  to  Sydney  two  years  ago,  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  engagement  there  on  terms 
which  bear  most  favourable  comparison  with  those 
obtainable  in  this  country.  His  new  employer  is 
the  Hon.  James  White,  M.L.C.,  whose  garden  at 
Cranbrook  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not,  the  best  private  garden  in  the  Colony.  Mr. 
White’s  name  is  familiar  among  sportsmen  in  England 
as  the  owner  of  the  two  Australian-bred  race-horses 
“  Kirkham  ”  and  “  Harellan,  ”  which  are  being  trained 
at  Hewmarket  to  run  for  the  coming  Derby. 

Royal  National  Tulip  Society. — At  a  meeting  of 
exhibitors  held  at  Manchester  on  Saturday,  the  3rd 
inst.,  it  was  resolved  that  the  annual  exhibition  should 
take  place  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  great  Whitsun  show,  Wednesday, 
the  28th  of  May.  As  a  matter  of  course  much  depends 
upon  the  weather,  but  the  rule  is,  a  date  having  been 
fixed,  to  adhere  to  it.  The  growers  meet  together  in 
council,  and  by  comparing  notes  as  to  the  promise  of 
bloom,  they  are  able  to  fix  upon  a  date  likely  to  be 
most  acceptable  all  round.  We  hope  all  will  be  favour¬ 
able,  and  that  there  may  be  such  an  exhibition  of  this 
gorgeous  and  historic  flower  as  will  gladden  the  hearts 
of  those  who  take  so  much  interest  in  it. 

Treatment  of  Diseased  Vines,  in  France,  with 
Bouillie  Bordelaise. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Committee  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  read  the 
following  communication  : — “  In  the  Medoc  there  are 
three  applications  of  the  treatment.  (1)  The  first  is 
towards  the  end  of  May,  when  the  Vine  has  produced 
shoots  about  30  centimetres  long.  At  this  period  the 
flower  of  the  Vine  is  not  yet  opened.  (2)  A  second 
application  is  made  at  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning 
of  July.  (3)  A  third,  about  the  first  half  of  August. 
The  first  application  requires  about  2  hectolitres  of 
the  Bouillie  per  hectare.  The  other  two,  2£  to  3  hec¬ 
tolitres  per  hectare.  With  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
the  Bouillie,  the  following  is  the  method  employed  - 
For  100  kilos.  In  one  tub  is  put  50  kilos,  of  water 
and  3  kilos,  of  sulphate  of  copper  ;  in  another  tub  50 
kilos  of  water  and  2  kilos  of  lime.  The  sulphate  of 
copper  having  been  dissolved,  and  the  lime  well  soaked, 
the  two  liquids  are  then  mixed.  Cold  water  is  used 
and  slaked  lime.  Formerly  small  brooms  made  of 
Heather  or  Butcher’s  Broom  were  used  to  sprinkle  the 
liquid  on  the  Vines.  Several  varieties  of  syringe  are 
now  used.  It  was  at  first  hoped  that  the  Bouillie  would 
destroy  both  the  mildew  and  the  Oidium.  IJp  to  the 
present  time  such  has  not  been  the  case  ;  and  if  the 
mildew  is  absolutely  destroyed  by  this  treatment,  the 
use  of  sublimed  sulphur  has  to  be  continued  against  the 
Oidium. 

The  African  Kola  Nut,  its  History,  Uses,  and 
Cultivation,  was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Balloon 
Society,  on  the  I8th  ult.,  by  Mr.  T.  Christy,  F.L.S.. 
M.S.C.I.  The  Kola  Hut,  said  Mr.  Christy,  is  held  in 
great  respect  by  the  natives  of  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa,  on  account  of  its  wonderful  stimulating  and 
sustaining  powers.  The  nut  is  ground  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  carried  about  the  person  during  long 
journeys,  when  often  the  only  sustenance  consists  of  a 
“chew”  of  this  Kola  ;  thanks  to  it  many  have  been 
able  to  stave  off  thirst  and  hunger,  while  others  declare 
that  after  a  severe  day’s  work  or  marching,  nothing  so 
revives  the  system  as  a  Kola  Hut.  As  a  basis  for  a 
beverage,  the  analyses  published  comparing  the  nitro¬ 
genous  principles,  chemically  defined  and  crystallisable, 
Kola  takes  precedence  over  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa, 
while  owing  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  tannin  in 
it,  it  does  not  injure  or  impair  the  digestive  organs. 
The  stimulating  tonic  and  sustaining  powers  of  Tola 
are  mostly  due  to  the  Caffeine,  of  which  it  contains 
over  2f  per  cent.,  and  sufferers  from  indigestion,  nervous 
or  bilious  headaches,  will  hail  with  satisfaction  a 
beverage  which  they  can  drink  as  a  substitute  for  tea, 
coffee,  or  cocoa.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  the  advantage 
of  this  nut  to  sportsmen,  athletes,  brainworkers,  during 
the  times  when  they  are  straining  their  powers  of 
endurance. 


DWARF  IRISES  AT  CHISWICK. 

A  great  number  of  the  dwarf  Irises,  including,  of  course, 
the  Xiphions  or  bulbous  species,  flower  early  in  the 
season,  and  then  perfect  their  foliage  while  the  giants 
of  their  kind  are  coming  into  bloom.  A  large  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Flag-leaved  Irises  have  been  grown  with 
great  success  for  some  years  past  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  early  and  dwarf  kinds  are  now  in  bloom.  They 
are  grown  in  slightly  sunk  beds  in  light  rich  soil  con¬ 
taining  a  considerable  amount  of  humus,  which  has 
the  effect  of  retaining  the  moisture  better  during 
the  droughty  weather  than  if  the  beds  were  elevated 
and  the  soil  of  a  heavy  nature,  because  such  get  baked, 
and  the  Irises  die  off  in  hot  seasons. 

The  earliest  in  the  beds  there  is  I.  pumila  ecerulea, 
the  flowers  of  which  had  mostly  gone  out  of  bloom 
when  we  noted  them  the  other  day.  The  plant 
or  the  leaves  grow  to  a  height  of  3  ins.  to  5  ins.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue,  with  darker  veins, 
and  there  is  a  purple  blotch  on  the  falls.  The 
standards  of  I.  p.  atroviolacea  are  dark  violet-purple, 
with  that  colour  intensified  on  the  disc  of  the  falls. 
On  the  other  hand,  I.  p.  luteo-maculata  is  of  a  pale  or 
soft  yellow  colour,  with  a  large  purple-brown  blotch  on 
the  centre  of  the  falls  ;  the  claws  are  also  distinctly 
reticulated  with  brown. 

Closely  related  to  I.  pumila  is  I.  olbiensis,  in  both 
habit  and  stature.  In  fact  I.  o.  atropurpurea  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  I.  p.  atroviolacea.  The 
standards  are  of  a  dark  bluish  purple,  with  falls  of  a 
blackish  purple,  traversed  longitudinally  by  a  yellow 
beard.  The  flowers  of  I.  o.  sulphurea  grandifiora  are 
sulphur  coloured,  the  falls  being  darker  and  tinted  with 
a  livid  hue.  As  a  variety  I.  o.  virescens  is  very 
distinct,  but  for  ornamental  effect  it  is  inferior  to  those 
above  mentioned.  The  standards  are  almost  white 
faintly  tinted  with  a  livid  violet,  while  the  falls  are 
pale  yellow  with  the  central  part  purple. 

A  third  kind  is  I.  biflorus,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
the  same  short  and  sword-shaped  outline,  and  of  a  pale 
glaucous  green,  as  the  other  Flag-leaved  kinds.  It  has 
purple  standards  and  violet-purple  falls.  The  flowers 
of  I.  b.  purpurea  are  similar  but  the  colours  are  much 
more  intensified.  I.  b.  p.  minor  is  distinct,  and  chiefly 
noted  for  its  diminutive  size,  as  the  leaves  seldom  exceed 
3  ins.  or  4  ins,  in  height,  while  those  of  the  others  are 
often  twice  that  height. 

- - 

DAHLIA  NOTES  AND  SELEC¬ 

TIONS. 

The  1st  of  May  used  to  be  the  date  for  those  who  offer 
new  Dahlias  to  commence  sending  them  out.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  the  practice  to  clear  plant  orders  hy 
April  30th,  so  that  nothing  should  interfere  with  the 
despatch  of  Dahlia  orders  on  the  traditional  1st  of  May. 
I  have  known  as  many  as  twenty  persons  engaged  for 
fourteen  hours  a  day  in  sending  out  Dahlias,  and  that 
would  go  on  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  full  swing. 
But  something  had  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparation. 
There  was  the  providing  of  new  square  or  oblong  willow 
hampers  in  many  sizes  ;  the  getting  together  of  great 
quantities  of  moss,  which  was  beaten  fine,  and  all  hard 
substances  likely  to  inj  ure  the  young  plants  taken  out 
of  it.  Then  stakes  for  supporting  the  plants  were  also 
provided  ;  bast  and  wadding  also.  In  those  days  the 
ordinary  tying  material  was  the  Russian  mat,  and  the 
finer  quality  of  mat  was  always  utilised  for  the  purpose. 
One  other  very  important  matter  had  to  begot  through 
— advantage  was  taken  of  a  warm  morning  to  get  all 
the  young  plants  taken  out  of  the  frames,  sorted,  and 
arranged  in  proper  order,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
orders.  When  the  plants  were  re-arranged,  a  slight 
sprinkling  was  given  overhead,  the  lights  closed,  shading 
placed  on  them,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  plants  were 
not  a  whit  the  worse  for  their  exposure.  Thirty  years 
ago  thousands  of  plants  were  sent  away,  laid  down 
upon  their  sides  on  layers  of  moss,  and  in  this  way 
they  would  bear  packing  close,  and  a  journey  of  nearly 
a  week  without  taking  much  harm.  All  that  was 
required  was,  when  the  plants  reached  their  destination, 
to  have  them  taken  carefully  from  the  hampers, 
placed  in  a  frame,  sprinked  overhead,  and  kept  close 
for  two  or  three  days,  when  they  soon  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  journey. 

Supposing  anyone  who  might  be  contemplating 
growing  Dahlias  for  exhibition  wished  to  know  the  best 
twenty-four  varieties  for  an  amateur,  what  varieties 
should  be  named  ?  Readers  of  The  Gardening  World 
may  probably  be  willing  to  name  selections  ;  but  my 
twenty-four  is  as  follows,  arranging  the  flowers  in  the 
order  of  their  quality  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Willie  Garratt, 


T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Mrs.  LaDgtry, 
J.  T.  West,  John  Henshaw,  Mis3  Cannell,  R.  T. 
Rawlings,  John  Standish,  Hellie  Cramond,  Prince 
Bismarck,  Ethel  Britton,  Harry  Keith,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  William  Rawlings, 
George  Rawlings,  Georgina,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Mrs.  David  Saunders,  Harrison  Weir,  and 
J.  W.  Lord. 

The  best  twelve  selected  from  the  foregoing  would 
he  as  follows  : — Mrs.  Gladstone,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Miss 
Cannell,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Prince  Bismarck,  J.  W. 
Lord,  Willie  Garratt,  John  Henshaw,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
John  Standish,  Ethel  Britton,  and  J.  T.  West. 

In  order  to  have  the  best  six  out  of  the  foregoing, 
regard  being  had  to  variety  and  quality,  they  should  be 
the  following  : — Mrs.  Gladstone,  Shirley  Hibberd,  J.  T. 
West,  Willie  Garratt,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  and  Miss 
Cannell. 

As  to  the  fancy  varieties — a  very  fine  twelve — I 
should  say  the  best  twelve  that  can  be  selected  would 
consist  of  the  following : — Dorothy,  Frank  Pearce, 
Mrs.  H.  Halls,  Henry  Eckford,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Matthew  Campbell,  Hugh  Austin, 
George  Barnes,  Peacock,  Gaiety,  and  Mrs.  Saunders. 
The  best  six  selected  from  the  foregoing  are : — Doroth}’, 
Mrs.  Saunders,  Gaiety,  Frank  Pearce,  Mrs.  H.  Halls, 
and  Hugh  Austin. 

As  the  decorative  varieties  are  being  much  more 
grown  for  exhibition  by  amateurs  than  they  formerly 
were,  my  selection  of  twelve  fine  and  distinct  varieties 
will  be  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Henry  Patrick,  Honoria, 
Charming  Bride,  Annie  Harvey,  Mrs.  M.  Marsham, 
Panthea,  Juarezii,  Beauty  of  Brentwood,  Empress  of 
India,  Asia,  and  Cochineal.  My  select  six  from  the 
foregoing  list  of  decorative  varieties  are  as  follows  : — 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Empress  of  India,  Honoria,  Panthea, 
Beauty  of  Brentwood,  and  Henry  Patrick. 

Hext  week  I  shall  deal  with  the  Pompon  and  single 
varieties. 

As  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  plant  out  Dahlias  before  the 
second  week  in  June,  I  strongly  recommend  amateur 
cultivators  to  at  once  order  such  varieties  as  they  may 
require,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  journey  from  the  nursery,  to  re-pot  them, 
using  good  rich  soil.  The  plants  should  then  be 
gradually  hardened  off  to  bear  full  exposure  in, the 
open.  But  neither  an  early  nor  a  large  plant  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  good  exhibition  blooms  ; 
indeed,  on  the  contrary,  a  plant  struck  late  from  a 
cutting  is  preferable  to  one  that  has  become  stunted  in 
its  growth.  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  successful 
culture  that  an  amateur,  who  intends  to  exhibit  at  the 
end  of  August  or  early  in  September,  should  always 
consider  and  guard  against  as  far  as  possible.  Let  him 
keep  his  plants  growing  on  freely,  but  avoid,  on  the 
one  hand,  having  them  drawn  and  spindly,  and  on  the 
other,  the  stunted  condition  just  referred  to — A.  D.. 

- - 

MIMULUSES. 

Visitors  here  have  been  surprised  to  see  spotted 
Mimuluses  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  in  the 
month  of  April.  If  the  plants  are  not  got  out  early 
and  strong  in  a  hot  district,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  get 
anything  like  a  good  show  of  bloom  from  them.  By 
sowing  seed  in  pans  in  Hovember,  the  seed,  in  spite  of 
its  exceeding  smallness,  germinating  then  even  in  a 
cold  house  freely  ;  getting  the  seedlings  dibbled  out 
into  a  frame  cr  large  flat  boxes  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle.  Such  plants  will  be  strong  and  well  rooted 
to  lift  for  planting  out  into  the  open  ground  towards 
the  end  of  April. 

I  prefer  planting  where  not  exposed  to  the  sweep 
of  east  winds,  as  these  are  often  severely  felt  during 
April  and  May.  Still,  in  most  gardens  some  sort  of 
shelter  from  these  inflictions  can  always  be  provided. 
There  is  wonderful  beauty  in  a  mass  of  spotted 
Mimuluses,  especially  when  the  plants  are  put  out 
strong,  and  side  shoots  encouraged  to  break  up  freely. 
To  produce  that  result  when  plants  are  put  out 
into  the  open  ground,  the  centre  stem  should  be 
pinched  out.  That  may  tend  to  check  the  early 
blooming,  but  it  helps  the  side  shoots  to  become  strong 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers  simultaneously. 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  there  is  any  bedding  or 
massing  plant  which  will  produce  such  rich  colouring, 
variety  of  markings,  allied  to  much  quaintness  and 
beauty,  as  does  a  large  piece  of  these  half-hardy 
Mimuluses.  If  a  large  bed  could  be  furnished  in  one 
of  our  public  parks,  it  would  prove  to  be  for  the  time 
the  floral  sensation. 

There  is  no  self  variety  which  can  match  for  depth 
and  richness  of  colour  the  almost  blood-red  Grandis. 
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It  is  indeed  nearly  a  blood-maroon  in  colour.  The 
flowers  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  spotted  kinds, 
but  the  plants  are  more  compact  habited,  and  bloom 
wondrously  free.  Those  who  have  not  gone  for 
Mimuluses  outdoors  should  try  the  effect  of  a  bed,  as 
plants  are  easily  raised  from  seed. — A.  D. 

- - 

THE  CULTURE  OF  CINERARIAS. 

These,  in  point  of  mxrltifarious  colours  and  size  of  ray 
florets,  have  made  rapid  progress  in  recent  years,  and 
have  thus  been  rendered  all  the  more  useful  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  any  greenhouse  in  which  they 
do  not  find  a  place  in  any  month  from  January  to  June 
certainly  lack  a  wealth  of  colour  they  might  easily 
possess.  A  packet  of  seed  from  any  reliable  seedsman 
will  invariably  give  all  the  colours  one  could  wish, 
some  of  them  charming  beyond  description,  while 
their  velvety  pile  and  agreeable  perfume,  as  also  their 
adaptability  for  cut  purposes,  should  insure  them  a 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  winter  and  spring-flowering 
subjects.  For  window  decoration  (such  as  a  staircase 
or  cool,  room  windows)  they  lend  themselves  evidently 
quite  agreeably,  and  if  attended  to  as  regards  watering, 
and  the  dust  washed  off  the  foliage  at  intervals  with 
the  syringe,  they  will  last  quite  fresh  for  weeks — aye, 
months  in  good  hands. 

Named  varieties  or  any  particular  favourite  colour 
must  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  offsets,  and  this  is 
best  done  as  soon  after  flowering  as  they  can  be  got. 
They  are  generally  plentifully  produced  from  the  stool, 
and  may  be  detached  with  a  few  roots,  and  thus  save 
time  in  striking.  Insert  them  (whether  furnished  with 
a  few  roots  or  not)  in  boxes  in  a  compost  of  leaf-soil 
and  sand  in  equal  parts,  place  them  in  a  cold  frame 
and  keep  them  shaded  for  a  few  days,  when  they  may 
be  inured  to  light,  and  when  well  furnished  with  roots 
be  potted  up  into  3-in.  pots,  in  a  compost  of  loam  and 
leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  giving  them  a  shift  as  necessary 
afterwards  into  pots  a  size  larger  each  shift.  For 
ordinary  decorative  purposes  the  flowering  pot  need 
not  exceed  7. ins.  or  8  ins.  in  diameter.  The  compost 
for  the  flowering  shift  should  consist  of  good  friable 
loam  two  parts,  leaf-soil,  burnt  wood  ashes  and  well- 
decomposed  cow  manure  in  equal  parts,  forming  a 
third  of  the  whole. 

Seedlings,  it  is  needless  to  say,  require  the  same 
treatment  as  to  soil  and  potting  on  ;  and  where  they 
are  much  in  request,  a  pinch  of  seed  should  be  sown  at 
least  twice  during  spring,  from  the  beginning  of  March 
to  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  thus  prolong  the 
blooming  season.  It  will  be  found  that  the  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  or  offsets  prolong  the  blooming 
season  wonderfully  if  grown  without  any  check  to  their 
growth  ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  a  cool 
house  well  into  July.  Speaking  of  having  them  in 
a  cool  house  reminds  me  to  remark  that  they  dislike 
heat  at  any  stage  of  their  growth,  preferring  a  cool,  and 
if  anything  slightly  humid  atmosphere,  such  as  is  found 
in  a  house  judiciously  ventilated — i.e.,  not  ventilated 
to  cause  draughts  at  any  time — and  where  no  artificial 
heat  is  used  save  to  keep  the  thermometer  from  falling 
below  freezing  point,  although  they  will  bear  a  few 
degrees  if  not  too  moist  at  the  roots,  and  foliage  quite 
dry.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  they  cannot 
be  grown  where  artificial  heat  is  used  ;  but  the  inference 
may  be  taken  that  they  are  more  subject  to  the 
disastrous  attacks  of  insects,  and  hence  speedy  decay 
of  both  flowers  and  foliage  in  a  dry,  heated  atmo¬ 
sphere.  When  grown  in  a  mixed  collection,  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  do  them  justice  ;  and  they  should  in  no 
case  occupy  a  position  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  unless 
the  staging  is  slate  or  stone,  and  ashes  or  gravel  is  used 
to  stand  the  pots  upon  ;  thus  moisture  will  be  given  off 
and  tend  to  keep  them  in  a  perhaps  happy  medium. 

When  thoroughly  pot-bound  they  are  much  benefited 
by  frequent  waterings  of  weak  liquid  manure,  and  that 
produced  from  the  cow-shed  is  best  from  its  being  cool. 
Soot-water  at  intervals  imparts  a  healthy  hue  to  the 
foliage,  and  is  thought  also  to  impart  a  more  lasting 
texture  to  the  flowers.  The  massive  luxuriant  foliage 
when  well  grown  is  very  pleasing,  and  when  mixed 
with  other  subjects  gives  all  a  truly  healthy  appearance. 
To  keep  them  healthy  then,  one  must  adopt  the 
means  ;  and  therefore  cleanliness  combined  with  careful 
watering  and  ventilating  in  all  stages  of  their  growth 
must  be  the  aim  of  those  who  would  aspire  to  the 
position  of  a  good  hand  among  Cinerarias.  To  keep 
them  clean  it  is  important  that  they  never  suffer 
through  drought  at  the  roots,  nor  overhead  ;  and  while 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  latter  I  may  mean  that 


they  ought  to  be.  watered  overhead,  this  may  in  a 
measure  be  correct,  for  they  ought  in  the  evenings  of 
very  bright  days  during  summer  to  receive  a  slight 
syringing  through  a  very  fine  nozzle,  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  foliage,  which  is  at  all  times  easily  torn,  and 
therefore  easily  disfigured. 

Cinerarias  are  commonly  grown  in  a  shady  corner 
behind  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  it  is  thus  quite  impossible 
to  have  fine  stubby,  leathery  foliage — the  nucleus  of 
success  in  their  culture.  Moreover,  when  grown  thus, 
they  never  can  bear  an  ordinary  winter  sun  without 
showing  signs  of  distress ;  the  foliage  flagging  and 
drooping  down,  exposing  waxy-looking  bare  stems,  and 
impressing  the  general  on-looker  with  a  feeling  more  of 
pity  than  of  admiration.  Grown  in  an  open  exposure, 
enjoying  the  full  blaze  of  .Sol’s  rays,  the  pots  placed  on 
a  layer  of  sifted  ashes,  well  watered  morning  and 
evening,  gives  off  a  vapour  which  reaches  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves,  thus  supplying  the  necessary 
element  to  keep  them  clean  and  healthy,  and  building 
as  it  were,  the  stores  from  which  to  draw  future  supplies. 

I  use  cold  frames  for  them  and  do  not  put  on  the  sashes 
except  in  exceptionally  heavy  rains  or  searching  winds 
— and  grown  thus  the  plants  are  well  furnished  with 
stubby,  leathery  foliage,  which  will  bear  any  amount 
of  exposure  to  winter  or  spring  sun  and  never  flag,  and 
the  pots  are  usually  entirely  hid  from  view  by  the 
handsome  foliage. 

Stopping  the  shoots  is  rarely  resorted  to  with 
Cinerarias,  and  yet  they  seem  quite  at  home  under  this 
treatment,  and  where  flattish  plants  are  more  suitable 
for  the  grower  than  spiral-shaped  ones,  the  pinching  is 
quite  practicable  ;  in  fact,  for  cutting  purposes,  I 
should  say  quite  commendable.  Where  this  practice 
is  considered  as  advisable  it  should  be  done  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  main  stem  pushing,  not  waiting 
until  it  is  several  inches  in  length,  which  only  means 
so  much  energy  thrown  away.  When  they  receive  a 
check  in  early  growth,  and  especially  in  mid-growth, 
they  are  sure  to  throw  up  flower  stems  prematurely, 
and  these  should  be  pinched  out  at  once,  and  the 
plants  encouraged  to  make  further  growth  by  frequent 
slight  syringing,  and  shading  from  bright  sunshine  for 
a  time. 

Premature  flowering  is  unfortunately  not  the  only 
evil  of  checks,  as  these  invariably  leave  a  legacy  in  the 
way  of  insects— thrips,  red-spider,  and  green-fly.  The 
latter,  however,  is  what  might  justly  be  termed  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  Cineraria,  and  will  be  found  on 
those  that  have  had  no  check  as  well  as  those  that 
have.  Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and  to 
prevent  them  gaining  a  footing  at  any  time  is  surely 
worth  a  little  forethought.  I  have  found  dipping  the 
plants  right  overhead  in  weak  tobacco  water  (at  intervals 
of  perhaps  a  fortnight)  in  the  autumn  just  before 
housing  a  good  preventative,  and  this  may  be  done  up 
to  the  time  the  flower  stems  have  considerably  advanced, 
when  fumigating  in  the  ordinary  way  is  the  safest,  and 
perhaps  most  effective  way  of  preventing  any  incursions 
of  those  persistent  pests.  In  dipping  any  plant  over¬ 
head  in  insecticides,  the  pot  should  be  inverted,  the 
ball  resting  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  both  hands, 
thus  keeping  the  soil  clear  of  any  after  effects  they 
might  have  upon  it.  It  is  happily  only  in  exceptional 
cases  of  excessive  neglect  that  thrips  and  red-spider 
make  their  appearance,  and  if  once  allowed  a  footing 
the  plants,  however  healthy  previously,  will  soon 
become  an  irreparable  wreck,  with  seed,  time  and  care 
lost,  and  prospects  entirely  frustrated, — J.  Proctor, 
Glen/inart. 

- - 

SWEET  FRAME  VIOLETS. 

( Concluded  fromp.  555.) 

Our  practice  in  Violet  culture  is  to  follow  pretty 
much  on  the  same  lines  as  we  follow  in  pot  Strawberry 
culture,  as  far  as  securing  early  runners  and  well- 
ripened  crowns  of  the  plants  go.  From  the  middle  to 
the  last  week  in  April  the  old  beds  are  broken  up,  the 
pits  partly  emptied  of  the  old  soil,  and  3  ins.  or  4  ins. 
of  the  compost  previously  mentioned  substituted  and 
well  worked  in  and  made  firm  :  the  bed  is  then  ready 
for  the  plants.  The  strongest  root-runners  or  side- 
pieces  of  the  old  plants  are  selected  and  dibbled  in  the 
beds  8  ins.  apart  each  way.  When  the  pits  are  full  a 
careful  watering  is  given  to  settle  the  soil,  the  lights 
put  on  and  kept  closed  and  shaded  from  strong  sun. 
When  it  is  seen  that  the  plants  have  taken  root  and 
growing  away  freely,  the  lights  are  gradually  tilted 
for  a  few  days,  and  finally  removed  altogether.  From 
this  stage  the  summer  culture  commences,  and  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  if  the  plants  were  growing  in 
open  quarters.  Waterings  are  given  when  needed,  and 


the  plants  in  every  way  encouraged  to  make  as  much 
and  as  early  growth  as  possible,  to  have  well-ripened 
plants  by  autumn. 

Other  items  in  their  culture  are  to  cut  away  runners 
as  fast  as  they  form,  which  must  be  vigorously  done.  The 
ground  underneath  the  plants  is  covered  with  coco-nut 
fibre,  or  spent  mushroom  bed,  to  keep  the  surface  cool 
and  moist,  which  helps  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  red- 
spider  ;  and  for  the  same  purpose,  the  plants  are 
sprinkled  overhead  every  evening  after  fine  day3  with 
clear  weak  soot  water.  When  the  plants  have  fairly 
covered  the  bed,  waterings  of  liquid  manure  are  given 
to  help  to  plump  up  the  crowns,  and  if  all  has  gone  well 
with  the  plants,  a  gathering  of  flowers  can  be  had  early 
in  October. 

The  first  to  bloom  with  us  is  the  variety  De  Parme 
or  Parma,  which  was  sent  to  us  from  the  South  of 
France  for  the  true  Parma  Violet.  We  mostly  gather 
from  this  variety  large  quantities  of  flowers  through 
October,  November,  and  December  ;  indeed,  it  continues 
to  bloom  more  or  less  to  the  end  of  April.  The  next 
in  order  of  flowering  is  Marie  Louise,  which  begins  to 
bloom  in  November,  but  is  the  most  plentiful  through 
February,  March,  and  April  ;  then  follows  the  old 
double  Neapolitan,  which  is  the  most  tender  of  all. 
We  devote  three  lights  of  a  brick  frame  to  its  culture. 
It  rarely  begins  to  bloom  before  February  is  well  in, 
and  plentifully  through  March  and  April.  It  is  the 
most  appreciated  of  all  we  grow,  both  for  its  light 
mauve  colour  and  its  particular  scent,  a  kind  of  aro¬ 
matic  scent  peculiar  to  this  variety  and  which  no  other 
Violet  possesses  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  many  sup¬ 
posed  improved  varieties,  it  still,  in  our  opinion,  holds 
its  own  as  the  best  Violet.  For  a  white  double  Violet 
none  beats  Swanley  White  or  Comte  de  Brazza,  which 
is  synonymous  with  it ;  it  comes  into  bloom  about  the 
same  time  as  Neapolitan. 

We  have  grown  and  tried  all  the  best  double  Violets 
in  commerce,  but  consider  the  four  foregoing  varieties 
the  pick  of  the  lot.  For  two  hardy  varieties  to  grow 
out  of  doors,  Patrie  and  Belle  de  Chatenay  we  consider 
the  best.  Both  of  them  are  double  kinds,  and  deep 
purple  in  colour.  They  take  up  the  running  after  the 
frame  kinds  are  done.  We  plant  them  in  an  open  but 
sheltered  position,  and  treat  them  pretty  much  in 
regard  to  culture  as  is  given  to  single  Violets,  always 
making  a  point  of  having  new  plantations  every  year. 
One  season  we  were  rather  hard  pushed,  and  left  the 
plantations  of  these  latter,  and  one  of  our  pits  full  of 
plants,  to  stand  and  bloom  a  second  year,  but  the 
results  were  such  as  not  to  encourage  us  to  repeat  the 
folly.  Fortunately  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
regard  to  the  disease  or  diseases  which  very  many 
Violet  cultivators  are  just  now  complaining  about  as 
decimating  their  plantations.  Sometimes  a  few  plants 
of  the  old  Neapolitan  refuse  to  grow,  and  then  dwindle 
away  in  the  same  manner  as  some  of  our  Chrysan¬ 
themums  do,  through  a  sort  of  gouty  thickening  of  the 
leaf  stalks,  stems  and  joints  of  the  plants,  and  curling 
and  thickening  of  the  leaves.  As  soon  as  this  is 
observed  the  plants  that  are  attacked  are  rooted  out 
and  put  on  the  smother  fire.  Damping  of  the  leaves 
we  are  occasionally  troubled  -with,  but  this  is  brought 
about  either  by  the  plants  being  attacked  with  red- 
spider  through  the  summer,  or  by  allowing  the  plants 
to  get  frozen,  when  rotting  of  the  leaves  is  sure  to 
follow. 

The  system  of  culture  we  have  here  tried  to  describe 
is  not  put  forward  as  being  better  than  any  other  plan 
practised,  but  it  is  the  shortest  cut  to  success  of  any 
other  that  we  have  seen  or  tried  ;  and  that  the  quality 
of  the  flowers  are  a  little  better  than  ordinarily  seen  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  remarks  made  by  those  to  whom 
we  frequently  send  boxes  of  blooms.  “I  never  saw 
anywhere  such  splendid  Violets  as  yours !  What  do 
you  do  to  them  to  have  such  large  blooms,  and  so  full 
of  perfume  V’  is  notan  uncommon  remark.  We  send 
you  a  few  bunches  as  ordinary  samples  of  our  system 
-of  culture,  and  we  should  like  specially  to  elicit  from 
you  your  opinion  on  the  variety  named  Parma  or 
De  Parme.  We  went  to  considerable  trouble  some  few 
years  ago  to  have  procured  for  us  the  true  Parma  Violet 
in  the  south  of  France,  as  it  was  said  to  be  of  a  short 
sturdy  growth,  and  to  give  no  trouble  as  regards 
runners,  it  being  almost  devoid  of  them.  If  ours  be 
the  true  variety,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  see  no  difference 
between  it  and  Marie  Louise,  as  far  as  growth  and 
runners  go.  When  we  first  had  it,  it  was  certainly 
two  or  three  shades  lighter  in  colour,  and  with  more 
white  in  the  eye  than  Marie  Louise.  It  also  blooms 
earlier  and  more  freely  up  to  January  than  that  variety. 
It  is  also  certain  that  each  year  we  have  had  it  it 
approaches  more  nearly  in  colour  to  Marie  Louise.  Is 
this  due  to  climatal  differences  and  culture  1  It  is 
further  certain  that  there  is  no  difference — at  least,  I 
can  see  none — between  this  true  Parma  variety  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  south  of  France  and  the  varieties  going 
under  the  names  of  New  York  and  De  Parme,  both 
procured  in  this  country  ;  and  lastly,  after  some  years 
of  growing  them,  there  seems  to  be  hardly  one  remove 
difference  between  them  and  the  variety  Marie  Louise, 
so  identically  are  they  alike  to  each  other. — J.  Kipling , 
Knebivorth. 
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Revision  and  Classification  of  Picotee  Classes. 

Correspondence  between  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  Mr. 

E.  S.  Dodwell. 

III. — Me.  Hoenee  to  Mr.  Dodwell. 

Many  thanks  for  the  generous  advantage  of  seeing  your 
reply  to  my  letter  [see  p.  536]  before  publishing  it.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  much  fresh  to  say,  except  that 
wherein  we  may  differ,  it  will  not  be  in  any  unkindly 
way.  You  have  had  but  one  lifelong  floral  attachment, 
and  I  have  many  ;  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  seek  to  pit 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Picotee  against  your  mature 
and  concentrated  intimacy  with  it.  I  quite  agree  with 
you  in  your  desire  to  cheer  up  the  smaller  grower, 
though  I  would  hardly  put  it  “  as  against  the  larger.” 
We  should  encourage  the  one,  and  not  discourage  the 
other.  It  would  be  a  pity  that  the  small  grower  should 
be  educated  and  scheduled  to  look  upon  the  big  grower 
as  his  natural  enemy  ;  or  that  the  big  grower  should  be 
ruled  down  and  outclassed  into  feeling  that  he  has  no 
friends,  and  may  be  stamped  on.  The  large  grower, 
who,  with  a  large  collection,  has  also  a  largeness  of 
care,  anxiety,  and  expense,  naturally  looks  to  reaping 
as  he  has  sown,  in  a  larger  recognition  and  reward 
than  the  small  grower  can  reasonably  expect  with  his 
lesser  outlay  of  time  and  labour.  In  collections,  or 
“pan”  showing,  the  small  grower  is  abundantly  forti¬ 
fied.  He  may  sally  into  the  big  man’s  lines  by  showing 
upwards  into  any  class  above  his  mark  for  which  he 
can  produce  the  flowers  ;  while  the  big  man  may  not 
show  down  by  crossing  the  small  man’s  frontier.  But 
in  single  bloom  classes,  perfectly  open  ground,  both 
small  and  great  men  meet  together,  generally  without 
fear,  certainly  without  favour.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  handicap  the  large  grower  here  without  being 
unfair  to  him.  Handicap  both,  and  let  neither  show, 
in  any  class  for  single  blooms,  more  than  his  best  two 
flowers.  That  would  do  away  with  the  merciless 
imposition  on  the  judges,  and  the  great  absorption  of 
space  that  must  come  of  exhibitors  pushing  all  their 
spare  flowers  into  the  singles  because  “  they  may  win  a 
shilling.”  But  however  you  put  it,  the  large  grower 
must  have  more  power  of  choice,  and  in  any  arrange¬ 
ment  this  will  tell,  and  I  submit,  ought  to. 

If  you  have,  in  single  blooms  of  Picotees,  the  flowers 
classed  solely  by  depth  of  edge,  one  huge  mixed  class 
of  heavies,  the  same  of  mediums,  and  the  like  of  lights, 
here  will  the  large  grower  come  down  strongly,  with  no 
restriction  as  to  edge  colour,  so  long  as  the  depth  of 
edge  is  there.  If,  however,  you  maintain,  in  heavy, 
light  and  medium  edges,  the  well  established  colour 
divisions,  it  may  be  that  the  big  man  shall  here  and 
there  find  himself  spent  or  weak,  and  the  small  man 
bowl  him  over.  I  think  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
single  bloom  classes,  as  now  displayed,  is  very  beautiful 
in  the  play  of  purple,  red  and  rose  shades  in  these 
respective  classes,  while  the  powers  of  variation  are  seen 
at  a  glance  in  close  comparison,  which  could  hardly 
be  in  a  motley  crowd  of  all  edges.  Judging  mixed 
edges  in  collections  or  divisions  by  depth  of  edge,  and 
selecting  the  winners,  is  scarcely,  I  think,  analogous  to 
the  task  of  finding  the  premier  flower  of  a  whole 
exhibition.  The  premier  lies  within  narrow  bounds. 
It  cannot  decently  be  outside  the  winning  stands,  nor 
below  the  first  prize  flower  in  single-bloom  classes.  It 
is  not  likely  to  shine — the  sole  jewel  in  some  rejected 
stand.  Not  alike  easy,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  the 
filling  of  a  long  graduated  prize  list  by  assortment  from 
materials  mingled  in  all  their  mixed  multitudes  of  edge 
colours.  “ There  is  no  trust  like  trial”  ;  but  so  far  as 
I  dare  prophesy  before  I  know,  I  think  it  would  be 
more  workable  to  keep  the  established  classes  by  colour 
of  edge,  with  sections  in  each  for  heavy,  light  and 
medium,  than  to  merge  all  colours  upon  chance  of  a 
new  one  breaking  out,  or  because  in  the  rose-edged 
some  are  rose-scarlet  and  some  salmon-rose. 

I  think  our  attitude  towards  the  general  public  (as 
florists,  in  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  we  are  peculiar  !) 
is  to  show  a  florist  flower  in — and  only  in — its  highest 
florist  types.  I  think  that  we  have  no  need  to  exhibit 
our  mistakes,  and  say— like  Beau  Brummel’s  valet, 
when  met  returning  from  his  master’s  dressing-room 
withanarmful  of  crumpled  cravatsoverhisarm — “These 
are  some  of  our  failures  !  ”  The  ‘  ‘  life  ”  of  the  Carnation, 
Auricula,  Tulip,  or  any  florist  flower  in  other  than  its 
florist  forms,  is  surely  a  little  beyond  the  range  of  our 
florist  societies,  which  exist  for  the  one  definite  aim  of 
developing  the  flower  in  what  are  known  as  its  florist 
types.  I  like  a  thing  true  to  name,  and  a  florist  society 
is  for  the  improvement  of  florist  flowers  as  such.  I 


cordially  agree  with  you  in  agreeing  with  our  friend 
Hibberd’s  remark  that  “  Florists  have  an  important 
duty  to  see  that  the  public  have  the  best  in  their 
several  classes.”  But  not  out  of  them  !  Scarcely,  to 
have  to  admit  to  a  stranger  of  1  ‘  the  public  ”  who  may 
admire  a  run  Carnation,  or  a  nondescript  prettiness  in 
“fancies.”  Ah,  yes  !  but  that  is  not  relatively  a  flower 
of  a  high  standard  in  this  scale  of  beauty.  This  is 
rather  the  “doing”  our  duty  in  the  shady  sense  of 
getting  out  of  it.  Again,  as  to  your  comparison  between 
the  three  classes  of  bizarre  and  flake  Carnations,  and 
the  six  of  edged  Picotees— with  the  suggestion  why 
there  should  not  be  only  three  of  each — I  think  the 
edge  in  colour  and  depth  marks  off  the  Picotee  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  as  the  stripes  distinguish  the  Carnation  ;  and 
that  “  to  lump”  the  edge  colours  in  Picotees  would  be 
analogous  to  lumping  the  Carnation  colours  into  simply 
bizarres  and  flakes.  It  would  be  easier,  perhaps,  for  the 
eye  that  sees  dimly  the  difference  between  theerimson  and 
the  pink  and  purple  bizarre,  but  it  would  not  interpret 
the  flower  fully.  So,  if  we  had  Picotees  classed  only 
by  depth  of  edge,  the  florist  would  miss  all  the  delicate 
distinctiveness  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  and  feel  the 
calculation  too  rough  and  ready.  Well  !  you  must  not 
take  me  for  an  autocrat  on  the  Carnation  or  any  flower, 
I  only  give  you  my  opinion  freely  as  you  ask  it.  You 
may  say  of  me  playfully,  “Ah  !  rather  thin  of  petals 
on  the  Picotee  question  !  ”  As  playfully  let  me  gently 
whisper,  “Don’t  burst  your  pod  !  ” 

March  26th,  1890.  F.  D.  Horner. 

IV.— Mr.  Dodavell  to  Mr.  Horner. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  only  in  notice  of  your  letter  of 
the  26th.  You  have  done,  and  admirably  done,  that 
I  asked  for  when  I  invited  comments  germane  to  my 
proposition  of  March  3rd.  There  is,  I  think,  a  little 
misunderstanding  as  to  my  feeling  for  the  smaller  as 
contrasted  with  the  larger  grower.  Certainly,  I  desire 
in  nothing  to  handicap  the  larger  for  the  benefit  of  the 
smaller  ;  I  seek,  as  throughout  our  exhibitions,  to 
establish  the  nearest  practical  approach  to  equality,  by 
compelling  the  exhibitor  to  select,  not  contribute,  in 
gross.  Your  suggestion  to  limit  the  number  the 
exhibitor  may  produce  in  each  class — which  had 
previously  reached  me  from  more  than  one  quarter,  and 
which,  I  think,  should  be  adopted — goes  a  long  Avay 
towards  meeting  the  difficulty,  and  will,  I  think,  be 
most  beneficial  in  practice.  As  regards  the  colours, 
you  do  not  touch  upon  the  extension  of  the  classes 
already  adopted  by  the  National,  or  quite  sympathise 
with  me  possibly  in  my  estimate  of  the  effect  such 
extensions  may  have.  Practically,  I  do  not  think  a 
difficulty  would  be  found  to  attend  a  competition  of 
mixed  colours.  But  if  it  be  strongly  urged  the 
competition  should  not  be  of  all  colours  and  hues  of 
colours,  let  us  at  least  try  to  find  some  solid  ground  for 
division,  and  separate  only  by  primary  colours,  say  of 
red  and  its  hues,  rose-pink,  salmon,  salmon-pink,  and 
salmon-scarlet ;  purple  and  its  hues,  to  lilac.  This 
Avould  give  us  two  divisions,  including  every  colour  at 
present  developed  in  the  white  ground  Picotee,  and  all, 
I  think,  likely  to  be  developed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
would  give  us  a  sure  starting-point  at  once,  which  the 
present  system  does  not. 

I  regret  our  divergence  of  views  as  to  the  seifs  and 
fancies.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  look  upon  these 
sections  as  our  “failures.”  Interpreting  our  laws  in 
the  strictest  possible  sense,  I  hold  they  are  well  within 
our  lines,  so  I  think  to  exclude  would  be  a  sin  of  the 
gravest  magnitude.  Granting  we  are  specialists,  and 
our  shows  should  be  special,  could  we  illustrate  the 
life  of  the  Carnation  without  these  sections  ?  Could  I, 
because  I  thought  there  was  more  variety,  more 
brilliance,  more  power  in  the  bizarre,  be  justified  in 
rejecting  the  less-gifted  self  or  the  motley,  whilst 
these  latter,  for  certain  purposes  of  grouping  or 
decorative  effect,  beyond  dispute  excel  the  former  ? 
Personally,  of  course,  I  might  ;  and  no  man,  whatever 
he  might  think  of  my  caprice,  could  rightfully  impose 
his  law  upon  me.  But  in  my  character  as  chief 
servant  to  the’Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  what  then? 
We  have  400  supporters  at  this  time— to  be  500,  surely, 
before  the  year  is  out.  Fifty  of  our  friends  come  into 
line  with  you  and  I.  Seven  times  fifty  admire  the 
Carnation,  and  seek  its  use  from  a  slightly  different 
standpoint.  Can  we  ignore  their  requirements  ?  Ah, 
no.  Because  we  are  virtuous,  we  are  not  to  forbid  the 
innocent  “cakes  and  ale” — veritable  enjoyments  to 
friends  with  tastes  and  requirements  slightly  varying 
from  ours.  Again  repeating  my  hope  that  you  will  be 
with  us  on  August  5th,  and  cordially  reciprocating  all 
your  kindly  thought. 

March  28th,  1890.  E.  S.  Dodavell. 


Gold-laced  Polyanthuses. 

Undoubtedly  these  Avere  an  indifferent  lot  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  and  the  awards  made  laid  the  judges 
open  to  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism.  One  im¬ 
portant  quality  in  a  gold-laced  Polyanthus  is  that  the 
lacing  which  margins  the  segments  of  the  pip  should 
also  go  through  the  centre  of  the  segments,  striking 
the  golden  centre  in  an  unbroken  line.  In  the  col¬ 
lection  to  which  the  second  prize  was  awarded  there 
were  at  least  four  plants  that  scarcely  had  a  pip  laced  in 
this  way.  Years  ago  this  defect  would  have  been  a 
disqualification.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  pin-eyed  ; 
but  as  we  have  grown  somewhat  lax  in  this  matter,  in 
regard  to  many  of  the  Alpine  Auriculas,  we  can  hardly 
be  strict  in  the  matter  of  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus. 
Not  a  few  of  the  newer  alpine  Auriculas  err  grievously 
in  this  respect.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  J.  James, 
Woodside,  Farnham,  has  produced  some  very  fine 
seedling  varieties  of  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus.  I 
trust  that  next  season  he  will  be  able  to  show  plants  of 
them,  so  that  we  can  gauge  their  merits  to  the  fullest 
extent.  We  are  still  depending  upon  George  IV., 
Exile,  Lancer,  Cheshire  Favourite,  William  IV.,  and 
Sidney  Smith,  as  we  did  years  ago.  A  few  days  ago 
Mr.  James  Thurstan,  of  Cardiff,  sent  me  a  few  pips  of 
seedling  gold-laced  of  a  decidedly  promising  character, 
and  if  he  will  persevere  with  them,  something  good 
must  result.  I  am  fortunate  this  season  in  having  a 
pin-eyed  seedling  that  seems  to  me  to  possess  all  the 
qualities  of  a  first-rate  variety,  save  the  thrum  eye.  I 
hope  to  be  successful  in  getting  some  seed  from  it. — 
R.D. 

Auricula,  Monarch. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  informs  me  that  this  fine  green- 
edged  variety  is  not  so  early  to  flower  as  I  had  supposed, 
and  that  it  is  always  a  slow  opener,  which  is  usual 
with  the  green-edged  varieties.  Were  it  not  for  the 
assistance  of  a  little  fire-heat  by  night,  I  doubt  if  we 
should  see  many  green-edged  Auriculas  shown  the 
third  week  in  April.  The  reason  Mr.  Horner  assigns 
for  Monarch  flowering  so  early  this  season  is  that  it  was 
a  very  mild  time  in  January  at  Low  Fields ;  the  plants 
thus  got  an  unusual  start,  and  the  trusses  were  bare 
in  January.  But  it  does  not  breed  freely  with  Mr. 
Horner,  because,  as  he  states,  he  does  not  grow  His 
plants  for  mere  size,  and  they  get  no  rich  composts,  he 
being  content  to  use  his  kitchen-garden  soil  Avith  a  little 
leaf-soil,  and  therefore  they  do  not  break  into  increase 
so  much  as  if  they  were  grown  in  a  more  stimulating 
compost.  — R.  D. 

Tree  Carnation,  Flambeau. 

This  is  a  new  variety  of  a  rich  bright  vermilion  colour, 
now  in  floAver  in  the  collection  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough.  It  is  of  the  finest  shape,  with  smooth  stout 
petals,  and,  unlike  so  many  of  the  tree  Carnations,  does 
not  split  its  pod.  It  is  indeed  a  grand  variety,  and 
Mr.  Turner  is  to  be  complimented  upon  the  production  of 
so  superb  a  flower. — R.  D. 

Auricula,  Magpie. 

1  think  that  in  this  almost  perfect  white  edged 
Auricula  we  get  a  most  beautiful  and  highly  promising 
variety.  It  is  one  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner’s  seedlings, 
and  it  was  shown  by  him  in  his  collection  of  twelve 
varieties  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  April  22  nd.  On  that 
occasion  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  exhibited  no  less  than 
four  Avliite-edges  of  his  own  raising — viz.,  Magpie, 
Atalanta,  Desdemona,  and  Snowdrift — a  somewhat 
unusual  number.  There  is  a  stoutness  of  substance, 
symmetry,  a  brilliant  soft  beauty,  a  correspondence  of 
zones  of  colour  in  combination  with  a  strong  tube  in 
this  variety  that  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  Avhite- 
edges.  Had  I  taken  part  in  the  selection  of  the 
premier  Auricula  at  the  Drill  Hall,  I  should  have 
selected  Magpie  in  preference  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
green  edge.  But  it  was  selected  as  the  premier  Auricula 
at  Manchester,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  states,  as  “  very 
smooth  and  brilliant,  a  very  good  type  in  habit, 
carriage,  and  floAver.” — R.  B. 

- ~>X< - 

THE  LATE  MR.  STUART  H.  LOW- 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  we  are  enabled  this 
week  to  publish  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Stuart  H. 
Low,  whose  regrettable  [demise  at  Clapton  was 
recorded  in  our  last  issue,  at  p.  550.  It  has  been 
prepared  from  one  of  the  few  photographs  taken  of 
him,  and  is  a  characteristic  likeness. 
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FERN  HUNTING.— I. 

By  Charles  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. 
Among  the  many  naturalistic  hobbies  which,  in  our 
holiday  rambles,  impel  our  footsteps  far  from  the  beaten 
track,  and  lead  them  into  the  loveliest  and  most 
secluded  glens  and  glades  of  rural  nature,  Fern  hunting 
must  undoubtedly  claim  a  foremost  place,  since  it  is 
precisely  in  the  dewy  recesses  of  the  wood  and  forest, 
in  the  nooks  and  hollows  of  the  trackless  moors,  in  the 
rock-strewn  depths  of  the  cascady  glen,  and  in  the 
chinks  and  crevices  of  the  rugged  hillsides  and  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  that  the  ardent  Fern  hunter  seeks  the  rarest 
species  and  oftenest  reaps  success.  Taking  up  his 
quarters,  let  us  say,  in  some  quaint,  quiet,  and  out-of- 
the-way  village  in  Devon  or  Somerset,  aimed  with 
trowel  and  case,  we  see  him  sally  forth,  with  springy 
step  and  eagle  eye, 

On  Ferny  Treasure  Trove  Intent. 

Let  us  accompany  him,  and  note  the  interesting  points 
as  they  arise.  Possibly  we  may  learn  something  new, 
for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  popular  knowledge 
in  this  direction  is  very  scanty.  Plunging  into  the 
first  by-lane  that  presents 
itself,  we  become  immedi¬ 
ately  aware  of  two  species 
of  very  diverse  character  — 
namely,  the  Hart’s-tongue 
(Scolopendrium  vulgare), 
with  its  long,  undivided, 
strap  or  tongue-like  fronds 
peeping  pendulously  through 
the  hedge ;  and  the  soft, 
prickly  Shield  Fern  (Poly- 
stichum  angulare),  with  its 
peculiar  spiny  twice  divided 
fronds  springing  shuttlecock 
fashion  round  its  central 
crown  wherever  it  has  room 
to  assert  itself.  Plucking  a 
frond  of  each  as  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  the  find,  we  observe 
that  while  the  back  of  the 
Hart’s-tonguefrond  is  striped 
obliquely  with  long  thick 
sausage  shaped  lines  of  a 
brown  powdery  appearance, 
not  unlike  snuff,  the  Shield 
Fern  is  merely  dotted  over  at 
the  back  with  small  round 
patches  of  the  same  brown 
character,  each  patch  or  heap 
being  covered,  however,  with 
a  small  circular  grey  mem¬ 
braneous  disc,  attached, 
mushroom  fashion,  to  the 
frond  by  a  short  stalk  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the 
patch.  This  is  called 
The  Spore  Cover  or 
Indusium, 

and  though  now  invisble 
in  the  Hart’s-tongue,  exists 
as  a  thin  membrane  on  each 
side  of  the  heap,  as  may  be 
seen  if  the  spores  be  scraped 
off  with  a  knife.  It  is 
visible  at  an  earlier  stage,  but  the  spore  and  their  cases 
as  they  develop  first  burst  through,  and  then  entirely 
bury  it  as  they  attain  maturity.  If  we  have  a  powerful 
lens,  we  may  distinguish  that  these  spore  heaps  or  sori 
consist  of  innumerable  shining  brown  capsules,  nearly 
surrounded  vertically  by  a  ribbed  ring,  an  extension 
of  which  forms  the  attaching  stalk.  This  ring  at 
maturity  contracts  so  powerfully  as  to  rupture  the 
capsule  and  jerk  the  contained  spores  violently  out  to  a 
considerable  distance.  This  is  best  seen  by  putting  a 
small  pinch  of  freshly  gathered  capsules  in  the  field  of 
a  microscope,  when,  under  a  low  power,  they  are  seen  to 
burst  as  they  dry,  and  to  scatter  their  contents,  like 
little  bombshells,  in  all  directions.  Attached  to  the 
bases  of  the  midrib  of  the  fronds  of  the  Shield  Fern  we 
perceive  a  quantity  of  thin  brown  scales,  often  \  in.  or 
more  long  and  half  as  wide,  shaped  roughly  like  a  bird’s 
wing.  These  form  a  dense  covering  to  the  incipient 
fronds  before  they  rise,  and  overlapping  each  other  as 
they  do,  very  efficaciously  protect  the  interior  of  the 
coiled-up  fronds  from  damage  by  the  weather  or  in¬ 
trusive  insects.  As  the  fronds  rise,  uncoil,  and 
lengthen,  these  become  spread  out  more  and  more 
apart,  and  are  eventually  scattered  over  the  entire 
length  of  the  frond,  giving  the  midrib  a  rough  chaffy 
appearance,  forming  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 


family.  Under  a  lens  these  scales  form  very  pretty 
objects.  By  transmitted  light  they  are  seen  to  consist 
of  a  very  delicate  network  of  dark  brown  veins  perme¬ 
ating  a  fine  semi  -  transparent  membrane,  closely 
resembling  goldbeater’s-skin.  Such  scales,  though  of 
widely  diversified  character,  are  common  to  nearly  all 
Ferns,  ranging  from  fine  down  to  thick  hairy  masses, 
so  plentifully  produced  on  some  exotics  that  they  have 
been  used  as  stuffing  for  furniture  and  kindred  purposes. 

The  Common  Polypody. 

Leaving  these  minutiae,  however,  for  more  detailed  in¬ 
vestigation  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we  secure  the 
requisite  material  and  pursue  our  way.  We  next  come 
across  a  dense  mass  of  the  common  Polypody  (Poly¬ 
podium  vulgare),  revelling  at  the  bases  and  even  away 
up  in  the  hollows  of  the  limbs  of  some  wide-spreading 
Oaks,  whose  leafy  branches  now  bury  the  lane  in  true 
congenial  Ferny  shadow.  Even  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bark,  which  the  ages  have  covered  with  moss  and 
lichen,  we  can  see  little  fronds  of  this  Fern,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  leaf-mould  at  the  foot  or  in  the  deeper 
hollows  that  the  fronds  attain  their  full  size  of  possibly 


18  ins.  In  this  Fern  we  observe  at  once  several  marked 
differences  from  the  others.  In  the  first  place,  instead 
of  a  separate  crown  or  tuft,  we  find,  rambling  about  in 
all  directions  in  the  loose  leafy  soil,  or  permeating  the 
crevices  in  the  bark,  a  long  and  apparently  endless 
creeping,  fleshy  rootstock  or  rhizome  as  thick  as  one’s 
little  finger,  and  branching  irregularly  here,  there,  and 
yonder.  From  this  are  thrown  down  the  ordinary  root 
fibres  from  its  under  surface,  while  the  fronds  spring 
up  singly,  and  at  irregular  distances,  instead  of  rising 
in  a  ring  round  a  definite  centre,  or  in  a  cluster,  as  do 
those  of  the  Shield  Fern  and  H  art’s-tongue  respectively. 

The  fronds,  too,  are  built  on  a  plan  about  midway 
between  those  forms,  resembling  a  coarse-toothed  double 
comb,  tapering  more  or  less  abruptly  (in  this  respect 
the  type  varies  much  in  different  latitudes).  The  side 
divisions  are  not  cut  quite  down  to  tli9  midrib,  hence 
the  fronds  are  called  pinnatifi  1—  i.e.,  once  divided  but 
incompletely,  as  distinct  from  pinnate,  in  which  the 
side  divisions  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
chief  distinctive  character  of  this  Fern  lies,  however, 
in  the  bright  golden  yellow  masses  of  spores  which  we 
perceive  upon  the  backs  of  the  fronds,  looking  under 
the  lens  like  so  many  hundreds  of  oranges  piled  up 
carefully  in  hemispherical  heaps,  the  fronds  absolutely 
glowing  with  the  brilliant  patches. 


These  spore  heaps,  generally  round  but  sometimes 
oval,  possess  two  characters  which  distinguish  this 
species  from  all  other  British  ones — viz.,  the  brilliant 
yellow  colour  of  the  ripe  capsules  and  their  greater 
magnitude.  A  third  character  is  the  entire  absence  of 
an  indusium,  or  even  a  rudimentary  one,  at  any  stage 
of  development,  a  feature  which  has  been  adopted  as 
the  botanical  sign  for  the  Polypodiura  family  all  over 
the  world.  Like  many  other  hard  and  fast  lines  of 
this  sort,  however,  it  thereby  includes  manifest 
strangers  in  the  family  circle.  Another  less  obvious 
but  still  decided  character  which  distinguishes  its 
structurally  from  the  other  British  Polypods — viz., 
the  Oak  Fern  (P.  Dryopteris),  Beech  Fern  (P.  Phego- 
pteris),  and  Limestone  Polypody  (P.  calcareum),  is 
that  the  fronds  have  a  sort  of  joint  at  the  point  of 
attachment  to  the  rhizome,  so  that  when  they  perish 
they  are  detached  in  the  same  way  as  the  leaves  of 
deciduous  trees.  The  stalks  of  the  other  Polypods, 
on  the  other  hand,  simply  die  down  and  only  disappear 
by  decay. 

Development  of  the  Fronds. 

The  three  Ferns  so  far  found,  differing  as  we  have  seen 
in  many  particulars,  have, 
however,  possessed  one 
feature  common  to  all  the 
Ferns  in  the  world,  with  so 
few  exceptions  that  we  need 
not  notice  them.  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  the 
rising  fronds  develop  —  a 
very  noteworthy  feature  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive,  no  flowering 
plant,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  equally  insigni¬ 
ficant,  presenting  the  same 
characteristic.  This  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  that  the  incipient 
fronds  and  all  their 
divisions  are  rolled  up 
spirally  like  a  watch  spring. 
This  coil,  as  it  is  lifted 
from  the  root  by  extension 
of  its  stalk,  gradually  loosens 
and  unfolds  itself,  its  side 
divisions,  which  have  been 
coiled  up  in  like  manner, 
following  suit,  as  do  the 
ultimate  divisions,  should 
the  frond  be  a  complex 
one.  All  the  parts  then 
proceed  to  develop  and 
mature  until  the  frond 
attains  its  full  size  by 
simple  expansion  of  the 
parts  which  were  already 
present  in  an  incipient  state 
when  the  fronds  began  to 
rise,  even  the  future 
spore  heaps  being  visible  as 
whitish  dots  on  the  uncoil¬ 
ing  portions. 

[To  be  continued.) 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH 

WALES. 

Sydney,  March  ‘loth. — With  5 '66  ins.  of  rain  during 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  you  may  form  some  opinion 
respecting  the  excessive  amount  of  moisture  in  these 
latitudes.  In  fact  a  man  must  be  possessed  of  a  good 
memory  if  he  recollects  accurately  when  we  last  had  an 
entirely  fine  day.  Of  this  fact  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  yourself  when  I  tell  you  that  there  has 
fallen  rather  more  than  40  ins.  since  the  1st  of  January, 
though  the  register  at  the  observatory  records,  I  think, 
a  little  in  excess  of  38  in?,  for  the  period  alluded  to. 
This  condition,  of  course,  is  quite  abnormal ;  in  fact 
the  rainfall  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  as 
yet,  is  the  highest  on  record.  Of  course,  this  weather 
is  favourable  to  the  pastoralists,  because  green  food  is 
looking  grand,  and  food  plentiful  everywhere.  But 
agriculture,  and  horticulture  too,  is  seriously  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  persistent  downpour.  M  my  garden 
crops,  even  on  the  light  sandy  soils  of  this  particular 
locality,  fail  to  stand  against  it,  while  weeds — well, 
it  would  do  an  English  gardener  good  to  see  the  quality 
of  these— are  thriving  everywhere,  notwithstanding  the 
wet.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  Grapes  have  literally  rotted 
on  the  Vines,  and  complaints  are  rife  from  vignerons 
and  orchardists  everywhere  respecting  present  losses. 
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There  is  a  bright  side,  though,  even  to  this,  for  the 
increased  vigour  of  fruit  trees  everywhere,  and  shrubs 
too,  is  a  sure  indication  of  future  good,  and  happy  is 
the  man  who  sees  things  in  this  light,  and  trusts  to  the 
future  to  recoup  him  for  the  current  season’s  failure. 
Agriculture  will  certainly  look  up  here  presently,  for 
an  excellent  appointment  has  been  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  C.  L.  Anderson,  M.A., 
they  have  selected  a  most  capable  energetic  man  to  fill 
the  position  of  Director  of  Agriculture— a  man  from 
whom  much  may  be  expected,  judging  from  his  past 
career.  He  is  also  a  vice-president  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  N.  S.  W. ,  and  is  quite  at  home  in  the  sister 
science.  All  who  know  this  gentleman  predict  a 
brilliant  career,  and  rely  on  much  service  from  him  in 
the  position  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill. — 
J.  B.  E. 


Homebush,  N.  S.  AV.,  March  25th. — This  is  verily 
a  land  of  droughts  and  floods.  AYe  are  just  experiencing 
the  latter.  The  destruction  on  the  rivers  throughout 
the  coast  district  must  be  something  terrible.  It  can 
mean  nothing  short  of  ruination  to  many  of  the  farmers. 
In  some  cases  portions  of  the  farms  with  houses  have 
been  swept  away.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  last  month 
we  had  a  very  dry  time  since  spring,  which  following 
on  the  month’s  drought  which  terminated  with  a 
deluge  last  Queen’s  Birthday,  has  been  pretty  rough  on 
fruit  and  Rose  trees,  &c.,  as  they  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  pull  themselves  round.  Everything  is  now 
growing  vigorously,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  two 
months  or  more,  so  we  may  hope  for  better  times  next 
season. 

Notwithstanding  all  drawbacks  we  had  last  October 
perhaps  the  most  successful  spring  show  ever  held  in 
Sydney ;  but  the  Autumn  Fruit  and  Dahlia  Show, 
which  took  place  last  month,  was  unfortunately  a 
financial  failure,  though  the  display  was  certainly  very 
good,  especially  in  the  floral  section,  and  despite  the 
wet  weather  which  prevailed.  Altogether  enthusiasm 
in  this  direction  is  limited  to  a  very  small  section  of  the 
community,  and  the  Horticultural  Society  finds  it 
difficult  to  make  headway. 

Your  valuable,  and,  by  me,  highly  appreciated,  pub¬ 
lication  comes  regularly  to  hand,  and  in  it  I  find  a 
considerable  amount  of  instruction,  and  occasionally  a 
note  which  provokes  a  smile.  The  discovery  of  the 
virtues  pf  AYattle-bark  by  the  enterprising  Yankee,  as 
narrated  on  p.  310  of  the  number  for  Feb.  1st,  recalls 
an  incident  to  my  mind.  This  material  has  been  known 
to  English  tanners  for  many  years  under  the  name  of 
Mimosa  Bark.  In  this  market  it  is  always  termed 
AYattle.  A  shipment  came  to  the  hammer  one  day  in 
London,  catalogued  under  the  latter  name.  Buyers 
seemed  very  suspicious  of  the  intruder,  and  it  did  not 
fetch  a  high  figure.  Evidently  there  is  something  in  a 
name. 

I  believe  many  species  of  Australian  Acacia  produce 
tannin.  Two  species  grow  largely  about  here,  and  do 
not  object  to  a  good  soil,  or  even  a  fair  amount  of 
moisture.  One  of  them  (Acacia  decurrens  ?)  has  a 
beautiful  effect  when  in  bloom,  the  flowers  being  soft 
yellow,  and  the  pinnate  foliage  a  deep  green.  The 
bloom  is  also  highly  fragrant. 

In  the  number  for  Feb.  8th  I  see  the  cankering  pro¬ 
clivities  of  the  Marechal  Niel  Rose  referred  to.  On 
account  of  this  defect  we  find  that  nine  out  of 
ten  plants,  if  not  more,  on  their  own  roots  never  do 
any  good.  AYorked  on  a  stock  which  we  know  as  the 
American  Noisette,  it  is  perfectly  successful.  It  is 
also  said  to  do  well  on  the  Banksian,  and  I  am  told 
there  is  a  very  old  tree  in  the  east  of  Sydney  worked 
on  this  stock,  and  still  in  perfect  health. 

I  am  much  interested  in  reading  the  controversy 
about  housing  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  In 
our  humble  way  we  are  labouring  under  a  similar 
.  cloud,  and  so  far  our  means  will  not  allow  of  our 
attempting  anything  in  the  way  of  experimental 
grounds.  However,  we  try  to  think  we  are  advancing, 
and  may  yet  see  horticultural  literature  taken  up  in  a 
real,  thorough-hearted  way.  This,  after  all,  I  believe, 
might  have  a  more  decided  effect  on  the  community 
than  all  efforts  in  other  directions.  The  taste  is  grow¬ 
ing,  but  wants  educating. — C.  Bennett. 


Begonia,  Lord  Salisbury. — The  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  orange-scarlet  and  single.  The  general 
outline  is  nearly  circular,  a  fact  due  to  the  width  of 
the  outer  petals,  for  the  inner  ones  are  very  much 
smaller.  The  leaves  are  broad,  oblique,  and  of  a  dark 
velvety  green  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  Messrs.  Cannell’s 
seedlings. 


PLANTING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Tree  planting  forms  a  very  pleasing  and  at  times 
profitable  operation  in  gardening,  and  merits  the  best 
attention  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  it.  AVhere 
valuable  trees  and  shrubs  of  great  size  are  to  be  planted, 
it  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  command  the  necessary 
appliances,  as  also  the  materials  in.  the  way  of  soils  to 
suit  the  different  subjects  under  consideration,  and  it  is 
a  matter  frequently  of  almost  utilitarian  consideration 
to  plant  satisfactorily  from  an  effective,  and  at  the  same 
time  safe  point  of  view.  Soils  and  localities  vary  so 
much  that  what  may  grow  in  one  locality  with  the 
freedom  of  weeds,  may  in  another  not  many  miles 
distant  positively  refuse  to  grow  even  with  the  very  best 
attention  and  soil,  &c.,  brought  to  the  liking  of  the 
plant  as  near  as  possible.  Altitudes  and  latitudes,  as 
also  the  chemical  formation  of  the  soil  are  less  or  more 
responsible  for  the  success  or  non-success  of  many 
plants,  while  careful  reasoning  in  many  intricate 
details  may  form  the  fundamental  principle  of  real 
success. 

Planting  large  specimens  of  trees  or  shrubs  entails  a 
deal  of  anxiety,  not  to  say  arduous  work,  and  the  most 
has  to  be  made  of  very  peculiar  circumstances  at  times. 
In  the  lifting  and  removal  of  large  or  small  trees  or 
shrubs  it  is  needless  to  say  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  preserving  all  the  roots  possible  ;  and  afterwards  in 
seeing  they  do  not  get  twisted  and  broken  in  transit. 
Before  any  tree  or  shrub  is  lifted,  the  pit  should  in  every 
case  be  ready  to  receive  it,  care  being  taken  to  remove  any 
unsuitable  subsoil  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  allow  a  layer 
of  soil  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  plants,  in  every 
case  making  it  much  larger  than  the  root  or  ball  it  is 
about  to  receive,  as  nothing  is  so  adverse  to  the 
chances  of  success  as  planting  in  a  pit  just  large  enough 
to  receive  the  root  or  ball  and  no  more.  The  best  soil 
procurable  should  be  placed  under,  over,  and  amongst 
the  roots,  taking  care  to  fill  interstices,  so  that  every 
fibre  may  have  something  to  take  hold  of,  using  a  fork 
and  blunt-pointed  stick  to  pack  all,  and  where  neces¬ 
sary  washing  all  home  with  a  copious  supply  of  clean 
water,  leaving  the  finishing  until  the  latter  has  fairly 
subsided,  otherwise  a  pasty  finish  over  the  roots  will 
ensue,  and  in  all  probability  be  the  means  of  the 
surface  roots  not  starting,  and  possibly  the  cause  of 
absolute  failure. 

In  making  all  steady— or,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase, 
“all  taut” — nothing  suits  better  than  straining  three 
wires  at  equal  distances  by  first  driving  in  stout  stakes 
about  3  ft.  or  more  in  length,  according  to  the  size  or 
weight  of  the  tree,  driving  them  in  an  oblique  fashion, 
perhaps  from  8  ft.  to  12  ft.  or  more  out  from  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  giving  the  wires  a  good  angle.  Place  a 
bandage  of  wax-cloth,  or  anything  to  prevent  chafing, 
round  the  stem  a  little  above  the  middle  ot  its  height, 
passing  the  wires  round  and  fixing  them,  at  the  same 
time  giving  them  a  twist  round  the  stakes  already 
driven  half  home,  and  tightening  up  by  driving  these 
fair  all  round  until  all  are  as  tight  as  fiddle-strings. 
Let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may,  it  will  have  no  effect  on 
the  trees  thus  secured.  Stakes  of  any  length  or  strength 
will  bear  no  comparison  to  this  method  of  securing  a 
tree  against  wind,  as,  let  one  be  ever  so  careful  with 
long  stakes  or  props,  a  certain  amount  of  oscillation  is 
inevitable  ;  while  those  secured  by  wires  only  oscillate 
from  the  wires  to  the  top,  the  roots  being  quite  steady 
— the  greatest  consideration  of  all.  This  method  of 
securing,  it  will  be  observed,  is  quite  practicable  in  all 
tree  planting,  large  or  small,  and  where  wind  is  trouble¬ 
some  nothing  suits  better,  as  each  wire  tightens  its 
neighbour,  although  the  wind  should  be  whirling  in  all 
directions. 

After  planting  large  specimens,  it  is  advisable  to 
attend  to  watering  and  syringing  in  dry,  parching 
weather.  As  a  prevention  to  rapid  evaporation,  this 
is  best  done  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  watering 
copiously,  not  in  mere  dribblets.  The  watering  of  any 
plant  in  dribblets  is  something  like  giving  a  man  merely 
the  name  of  a  meal  ;  his  hunger  is  not  appeased,  but 
he  feels  hungrier  than  if  he  had  had  nothing,  while  he 
feels  his  perhaps  robust  frame,  in  place  of  being 
strengthened,  decidedly  enfeebled.  The  same  holds 
good  in  syringing  ;  if  only  partially  done  it  is  like  a 
man’s  evening  ablution  only  partially  done— he  does 
not  feel  much  benefited  by  it.  In  watering,  then, 
give  plenty,  so  that  every  root  may  be  reached,  and 
thus,  in  place  of  six  or  eight  gallons,  multiply  thosa 
figures  by  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty,  in  very  porous 
soils.  However,  there  is  no  golden  rule  for  watering, 
gardeners  in  this  respect  being  guided  by  the  supposed 
requirements  of  the  plants  under  their  care,  and  with 
practice,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  soil  and 


other  natural  and  atmospherical  conditions,  they  almost 
invariably  succeed.  A3  a  believer  in  the  old  adages, 
“  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  and  “  AYhat’s  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well,”  I  have  no  belief  in 
courting  failures,  and  therefore  rigidly  adhere  to  a 
thoroughly  prepared  soil,  staking,  watering,  as  de¬ 
scribed  above,  in  each  case  modifying  the  conditions  to 
the  requirements  of  the  plants. 

Syringing  can  scarcely  be  overdone  ;  and  thus  it  is 
well  to  have  an  engine  at  command  (garden  engine)  in 
the  absence  of  a  hose-pipe  —  which  is  not  always 
accessible — with  which  to  give  any  newly-planted  trees 
and  shrubs  a  thorough  bath  at  least  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  parching, 
taking  care  that  every  side  of  the  plants  may  be  reached, 
especially  the  main  stems  and  all  leading  limbs.  This 
is  is  sometimes  impossible  through  lack  of  water,  or 
time  even  where  planting  has  been  performed  on  a 
large  scale.  AArhen  circumstances  of  this  description 
are  regarded  as  insuperable,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
wrap  the  stems  and  leading  limbs  of  doubtful  subjects 
with  haybands,  saturating  them  with  water  as  applied, 
and  covering  all  over  with  dry  mats  or  sacking  to 
prevent  evaporation. 

Planting  young  trees  and  shrubs  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  ;  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  frequent 
happy-go-lucky  modes  of  planting,  and  hurrying  on 
the  work,  is  too  often  the  cause  of  failures,  where  it 
might  be  otherwise  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  care 
and  attention  in  the  preparation  of  the  pits,  watering, 
&c.  In  the  planting  of  large  trees  and  shrubs,  what 
might  justly  be  termed  “roomy”  pits  to  receive  the 
roots  are  of  primary  importance,  as  in  this  way  the  soil 
is  open  all  round,  thus  facilitating  their  ramification,  if 
need  be,  in  every  direction  whenever  growth  moves 
them. 

In  the  planting  of  shrubberies,  all  should  be  trenched 
and  well  manured,  with  the  addition  of  suitable  loam, 
peat,  &c.,  for  the  various  subjects  at  planting  time. 
Rhododendrons,  for  instance,  like  a  compost  of  two 
parts  peat  to  one  of  well-decomposed  cow-manure  and 
*and,  and  Ghent  Azaleas  like  a  similar  compost ;  in 
short,  a  liberal  mixture  of  loam— say,  equal  to  the 
peat  recommended  above— and  a  quantity  of  burnt 
wood-ashes,  ordinary  road  grit,  sand,  and  a  third  of 
good  short  manure,  will  be  found  a  suitable  compost 
for  most  of  our  choice  shrubbery  plants,  including 
Cupressus,  Biotas,  Retinosporas,  Abies,  Piceas,  Pinus, 
&c.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  this 
compost  is  absolutely  necessary  in  every  place.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  soils  admirably  suited  to  the 
growth  of  the  majority  of  trees  and  shrubs  without  any 
artificial  preparation  ;  but  where  healthy  luxuriant 
growth,  and  consequently  pleasing  results,  are  of 
primary  importance,  these  matters  must  be  attended  to, 
and  the  various  plants  studied  as  to  their  likes  and 
dislikes. 

The  same  also  may  be  said  of  situation.  It  is  a  gross 
mistake  to  plant  choice  trees  and  shrubs  in  any  corner 
or  out-of-the  way  place,  regardless  of  choice  in  their 
distribution.  Any  draughty  corner,  for  instance,  is 
difficult  to  plant  satisfactorily,  but  I  find  Hollies  (Ilex), 
especially  I.  laurifolia,  do  very  well,  also  Evergreen 
Oak  (Quercus  ilex),  Pinus  austriaca,  and  P.  montana. 
The  latter  two  planted  young  will  be  found  suitable 
plants,  and  though  these  may  not  make  rapid  growth 
in  such  a  position  as  one  might  like,  still  they  will 
hold  their  own  against  heavy  odds.  Shady  situations 
under  trees,  or  places  inaccessible  to  sunshine,  may  be 
very  successfully  planted  with  Ivies  (Hedera)  of  sorts, 
the  common  green  kinds  being  most  suitable,  Gaul- 
theria  Shallon,  Periwinkle  (Tinea)  of  sorts,  M.ahonia 
(Berberis  Aquifolium)  and  some  of  the  finer  Berberis  if 
the  shade  is  not  too  dense,  and  any  of  the  Euonymus, 
as  also  common  Holly.  Ivies  and  Vincas  will  grow 
under  very  dense  shade — in  fact,  might  be  used 
extensively  under  large  trees  where  the  surface  may 
refuse  to  grow  grass  or  moss.  All  the  Laurel  family 
succeed  fairly  well  under  slight  shade,  but  are  rather 
fastidious  as  to  their  situation,  and  will  readily  show 
marked  disapprobation  at  their  being  planted  in  a  high 
and  dry  place,  or  where  there  may  be  draughts.  Easily 
grown  as  they  are,  they  are  not  at  home  under  those 
conditions  ;  but  planted  where  they  may  enjoy  sufficient 
moisture  and  shelter  they  are  most  useful  in  many 
ways,  and  may  be  formed  into  fine  hedges,  or  in¬ 
dividualised  and  clipped  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  owner 
or  cultivator. 

Yews  of  all  sorts  are  difficult  to  lift  and  plant  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind  and  not  use  too  much  freedom  in  cutting  the 
roots  of  large  specimens  in  the  process  of  lifting. 
Araucarias,  too,  require  the  greatest  care  in  this 
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direction;  in  short,  these  may  be  termed  “miffy” 
subjects.  In  the  deciduous  section  Hawthorns  are  of 
all  other  things  the  most  difficult  to  lift  and  transplant, 
and  Beeches  follow  suit  very  closely,  while  Oaks  are 
not  far  behind  either  of  them.  Limes,  Chestnuts, 
Sycamores,  Poplars,  and  Salix  may  be  lifted  at  almost 
any  season,  and  will  plant  most  successfully.  I  have 
lifted  large  specimens  of  all  these  in  full  leaf,  and 
planted  them  with  the  greatest  success,  although  this 
should  only  be  done  when  peculiar  circumstances 
demand  it,  as  the  practice  is  not  generally  commend¬ 
able.  The  best  season  to  plant  all  deciduous  trees  is 
when  the  foliage  begins  to  assume  the  autumn  tints. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  always  be  accomplished,  and 
the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  is  to  plant  all  deci¬ 
duous  trees  from  the  fall  of  the  leaf  onwards  till  they 
show  signs  of  growing  in  spring,  giving  the  preference 
to  early  autumn  where  practicable.  Evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs  are  best  planted  when  growth  begins  to 
move,  say  from  early  April  to  the  end  of  June,  pre¬ 
ferring  the  first  appearance  of  growth  as  the  signal  for 
action. 

Trees  and  shrubs  when  received  from  nurseries  or 
any  place  at  a  distance,  should  be  immediately  un¬ 
packed,  carefully  ‘  ‘  heeled  ”  in  when  it  may  be  inconve¬ 
nient  to  plant,  watered  and  syringed,  thus  refreshing 
them  after  their  journey,  and  preventing  shrivelling  of 
the  bark  or  drying  of  the  roots,  to  the  certain  injury 
and  perhaps  death  of  the  plants. — J.  Proctor,  Glen- 
finart. 

THE  FLORISTS’  LAOED  PINK. 

I  ah  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Thurstan  (p.  552)  still 
refuses  to  look  at  matters  in  the  right  light  concerning 
the  Pink  and  the  Carnation.  He  states  that  I  quote 
Loudon  “three  times  over  in  support  of  my  case,”  but 
afterwards  condemn  him  “as  an  unreliable  author.” 
When  I  quote  him  I  do  so  when  he  is  speaking  the 
truth,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  quote  statements 
that  have  years  ago  been  exploded.  This  is  quite 
legitimate.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Loudon’s  works 
from  which  I  quoted  were  merely  compiled  by  him 
from  various  sources,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  no 
doubt  difficult  to  discriminate  between  truth  and  error, 
and  those  works  do  undoubtedly  contain  many  errors 
which  botanical  science  can  now  easily  detect  and 
correct.  Anyone  who  can  discriminate  between  truth 
and  error  is  perfectly  justified  in  quoting  the  former 
and  rejecting  the  latter.  I  neither  reject  all,  nor  accept 
all  he  says,  or  is  made  to  say  by  the  authors  he  quotes. 

I  may  have  misinterpreted  what  Mr.  Thurstan  meant 
to  say  concerning  “the  plant  mentioned  by  the  Rev. 
G.  E.  Smith  ”  ;  but  his  statement  was  worded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  different  translations.  The 
characters  of  the  plant  given  were  those  of  the  Pink 
(Dianthus  plumarius).  The  petals  of  that  species 
are  bearded,  whereas  those  of  the  Carnation  (D. 
Caryophyllus)  are  not. 

The  Pink  was  derived  from  D.  plumarius,  and  there 
is  really  no  necessity  to  wrangle  over  its  origin,  because 
botanically  it  is  not  different  from  D.  plumarius  now. 
In  a  former  letter  I  quoted  a  list  of  authors  in  support 
of  my  case,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here. 
Surely  such  a  list  of  eminent  authorities  are  not  to  be 
rejected  in  favour  of  authors  who  wrote  when  botanical 
science  was  merely  in  its  infancy  !  To  do  so  would 
imply  that  we  are  retrograding  instead  of  advancing  in 
knowledge. 

I  possess  the  seventh  edition  of  The  Gardeners' 
Dictionary  of  Plants,  by  Philip  Miller,  so  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  quote  from  it  for  my  benefit.  That 
author  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  give  a  botanical 
name  for  the  different  races  of  Pinks  then  grown  in 
gardens,  nor  did  he  quote  “Dianthus  plumarius 
(Linnaeus),”  as  stated  by  Mr.  Thurstan.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  quoted  the  Latin  description  of  that  author, 
and  which  evidently  applies  to  D.  plumarius.  F urther, 
Philip  Miller,  in  describing  the  “  small  single  Pink  of 
a  pale  red  colour  ”  that  was  not  cultivated,  was  merely 
referring  to  the  unimproved  and  typical  form  of  the 
species,  which  had  even  by  that  time  become  naturalised 
on  old  walls.  Like  the  Carnation,  it  was  merely  an 
escape  from  culture,  for  both  D.  Caryophyllus  and  D. 
plumarius,  in  their  unimproved  state,  were  soon  re¬ 
jected  after  they  had  given  rise  to  more  ornamental 
forms.  He  says  further  that  “  all  the  varieties  of  fine 
flowers  which  are  now  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
curious  are  only  accidental  variations  which  have  been 
produced  by  culture.”  Even  in  a  wild  state  D. 
plumarius  is  very  variable,  both  in  the  size  and  colour 
of  its  flowers,  upon  the  Continent,  and  it  is  vastly 
more  so  under  cultivation  ;  but  botanically  it  is  still 
D.  plumarius. —  Wild  Pink. 
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Tricuspidaria  hexapetala. 

The  Fritillaria-like  flowers  of  this  subject  would  not 
lead  one  to  suspect  from  external  characters  that  the 
plant  belonged  to  the  Lime  tree  family,  and  yet  such  is 
the  case.  The  five  petals  are  three-lobed  at  the  apex, 
infolded  at  the  sides,  of  a  deep  red,  and  present  a  Lily¬ 
like  appearance.  They  are  produced  singly  in  the 
axils  of  the  oblong-lanceolate  serrated  leaves,  and  droop 
with  the  month  downwards.  AVe  noted  a  specimen 
flowering  at  Ivew  under  the  name  of  Crinodendron 
Hookerianum. 


Aotus  gracillima. 

When  planted  out  and  allowed  to  assume  its  natural 
form  and  proportions,  this  forms  a  handsome,  hoary- 
looking  bush  about  3  ft.  high.  When  grown  in  a  pot 
and  annually  cut  down  so  as  to  keep  it  within 
dimensions  suitable  for  greenhouse  decoration  according 
to  modern  requirements  it  produces  a  number  of  long, 
slender,  Willow-like  shoots.  The  flowers  are  bright 
golden  yellow,  beautifully  marked  with  crimson  lines 
at  the  base  of  the  standard,  and  are  produced  in  great 
profusion.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia. 


Echium  callithyrsum. 

To  get  an  idea  of  this  plant  one  must  imagine  a  tree 
about  12  ft.  high,  copiously  branched,  and  bearing  a 
raceme  of  blue  flowers  like  those  of  the  Viper’s  Bugloss 
(Echium  vulgare)  at  the  extremity  of  every  branch. 
The  flowers  are  dark  blue,  with  the  colours  modified  to 
some  extent  by  the  long,  exserted  purple  stamens.  Of 
course,  accommodation  could  not  be  given  for  such  a 
huge  specimen  in  every  establishment,  but  with  excep¬ 
tion  of  house  room,  the  other  requirements  of  this  plant 
are  very  simple.  Being  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
greenhouse  temperature  is  not  only  suitable,  but 
probably  necessary,  as  in  greater  heat  the  plants  would 
get  spoiled.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Ivew  of  the  height  above  given,  and  occupying 
a  considerable  area,  owing  to  the  great  spread  of  the 
head.  It  is  planted  out,  and  has  been  flowering  for 
weeks  past. 

Cyrtanthus  obliquus, 

Cape  bulbs  of  this  class  receive  comparatively  little 
attention  at  the  present  day.  It  is  true  they  require  a 
little  special  treatment,  but  what  is  necessary  is  easily 
acquired.  The  large-bulbed  kinds,  like  those  under 
notice,  require  a  considerable  amount  of  space  if 
grown  in  quantity  ;  they  flower  only  once  a  year, 
but  many  kinds,  including  the  subject  of  our  note, 
have  a  noble  appearance  when  in  bloom.  The  leaves 
are  strap-shaped,  glaucous,  and  arranged  in  two  ranks 
upon  large  dark  brown  scaly  bulbs.  The  scape  rises  to 
a  height  of  15  ins.  or  20  ins.,  and  bears  an  umbel  of 
long,  tubular,  drooping  flowers.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  tube  is  yellow,  deepening  to  orange  upwards,  with  a 
short,  six-lobed,  dull  glaucous  green  lamina.  The 
flowers  are  of  great  substance,  which  adds  much  to 
their  unusual  appearance.  A  pot  of  fine  bulbs  flowered 
recently  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew. 


Achimenes  Rosy  Queen. 

There  is  no  pedigree  attached  to  this  garden  plant, 
which  was  a  seedling  selected  from  a  batch  of  others. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pure  bright  rose  with  a  white  throat 
and  of  large  size.  There  are  several  other  varieties  in 
cultivation  having  rose-coloured  flowers,  but  they  are 
mostly  shaded,  spotted  or  streaked  with  carmine, 
shaded  with  violet  or  have  a  yellow  or  orange-coloured 
throat.  Admiration  has  a  white  throat,  but  it  is  spotted 
with  carmine.  The  leaves  of  Rosy  Queen  are  ovate,  and 
the  pan  of  plants  shown  by  Messrs  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  29th  and  30th 
of  April,  were  only  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  high.  A  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  for  the  variety. 


Anemone  trifolia. 

As  a  species  this  comes  near  A.  nemorosa  of  our  woods 
and  river  banks,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  white, 
and  both  for  size  and  colour  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  white  Hepatica,  A.  triloba  nivea.  The  anthers  are 
white  as  in  the  latter  case.  The  leaves  are,  however, 
abundantly  distinct,  and  in  the  absence  of  flowers 
resemble  those  of  the  Goutweed  in  miniature.  They 


are  divided  to  the  base  into  three  ovate  acute,  serrated- 
stalked  segments,  those  of  the  involucre  being  similar 
but  narrower.  It  is  a  very  old  introduction,  coming 
from  France  in  1597.  A  piece  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
herbaceous  border  at  Kew. 

Claytonia  sibirica. 

"When  grown  in  a  light  moderately  rich  soil  this  plant 
attains  1  ft.  in  height ;  but  in  a  drier  situation  it  is 
generally  much  dwarfer  and  more  procumbent.  It 
commences  flowering  in  March,  and  keeps  on  for 
months,  provided  it  has  plenty  of  room  to  develop, 
and  is  not  burnt  up  with  drought,  causing  it  to  run  to 
seed.  The  flowers  are  pink  with  purple  veins,  and  the 
petals  being  deeply  divided  give  them  a  star-liko 
appearance.  There  is  also  a  white  variety,  and  both 
are  easily  grown  and  flowered  in  the  open. 

Evergreen  Laburnum. 

In  habit  this  Himalayan  shrub  resembles  our  Laburnums 
but  the  leaves  are  larger  and  evergreen  or  partly  so, 
according  as  the  winter  is  mild  or  the  reverse.  The 
stems  or  branches  are  fewer,  stouter  and  the  yellow  pea¬ 
like  flowers  are  much  larger,  but  few  in  a  raceme,  and 
not  being  pendulous  lack  the  grace  of  Laburnum 
alpinum  or  L.  vulgare.  The  Evergreen  Laburnum,  so 
called,  is  Piptanthus  nepalensis  of  the  botanist.  It  is 
not  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  but  requires  a  wall  or 
some  well  sheltered  position.  A  specimen  was  planted 
many  years  ago  in  the  middle  of  a  bed  of  shrubs,  such 
as  Holly,  Cherry  Laurel  and  Thuya  gigantea,  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 
How  the  shrubs  have  attained  some  size,  and  the 
Piptanthus  has  grown  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  or  more,  and 
is  now  flowering  pretty  freely.  The  lower  part  is 
sheltered  by  the  shrubs,  and  other  shelter  is  afforded  by 
an  evergreen  Oak  close  by  ;  but  the  struggle  it  has  with 
its  shelter  plants  on  the  one  hand  and  the  elements  on 
the  other  is  a  hard  one,  yet  the  plant  continues  to 
struggle  bravely,  notwithstanding  occasional  losses. 

Tulipa  uniflora. 

This  small  but  pretty  species  is  a  native  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  to  this 
country  quite  recently  under  the  name  of  Orithya 
uniflora.  As  a  genus,  Orithya  includes  three  species, 
and  is  characterised  by  having  the  ovary  elongated  at 
the  apex  into  a  distinct  style  ;  but  even  considered 
botanically,  the  distinction  is  so  slight  as  hardly  to 
necessitate  separation  into  a  distinct  genus.  Anyone 
would  recognise  the  three  species  as  Tulips  at  a  glance. 
Tulipa  (Orithya)  uniflora  is  a  dwarf  but  pretty  species 
for  those  who  love  this  class  of  plants.  Its  stems  do 
not  exceed  6  ins.  in  height  as  a  rule,  are  often  not  so 
tall,  and  bear  a  solitary  flower  of  a  bright  yellow  in¬ 
ternally.  Externally,  however,  the  outer  segments  are 
green,  while  a  line  of  the  same  colour  runs  along  the 
middle  of  the  inner  segments.  Two  lanceolate  glaucous 
leaves  spring  from  near  the  top  of  the  soil.  AVe  noted 
it  flowering  in  a  pot  in  a  cold  frame  at  Chiswick,  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Arctotis  acaulis. 

The  brilliant  orange  colour  of  the  flower  heads  of  this 
species  have  a  very  telling  effect  amongst  spring  flowers. 
Of  course,  to  flower  it  thus  early,  it  must  be  grown 
under  glass,  say  a  greenhouse  or  a  structure  especially 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  hardy  flowers,  because  in  the 
open  air  it  does  not  bloom  till  well  into  summer. 
The  leaves  are  of  two  forms,  one  being  broadly  ovate 
and  coarsely  toothed,  while  the  other  is  three  lobed, 
with  the  terminal  lobe  the  largest.  The  stem  is 
procumbent,  but  of  no  great  length,  and  bears  a  ter¬ 
minal  flower  head,  with  others  proceeding  from  the 
axils  of  the  small  upper  leaves.  The  terminal  one  is 
the  first  to  expand,  with  long  ray  florets  surrounding  a 
reddish  brown  disc.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and  is 
more  easy  to  preserve  when  grown  in  pots  than  in  the 
open  air.  The  scapes  or  flower  stalks  rise  to  a  height 
of  9  ins.  or  12  ins.  A  flowering  specimen  may  be  seen 
in  the  hardy  plant  house  by  the  herbaceous  ground  at' 
Kew. 


Saxifraga  media. 

In  its  native  home  in  the  Pyrenees  this  plant  attains  a 
much  greater  height  than  it  does  in  this  country. 
The  stems  in  a  wild  state  vary  from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  ; 
but  whether  in  pots  or  on  the  rockery  here,  they  often 
do  not  exceed  2  ins.  or  3  ins.  The  short  leaves  are 
arranged  in  a  dense  rosette,  and  are  dark  green  with  a 
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cartilaginous  margin.  The  stems  are  somewhat  leafy, 
and  their  upper  portion,  with  its  leaves,  bracts,  calyx  an 
petals,  is  deep  purple,  and  covered  with  short 
glandular  hairs.  As  a  rockery  plant  it  is  both 
beautiful  and  interesting  on  account  of  its  colour  and 
neatness ;  and  it  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  in  a  cold 
frame,  where  it  must  be  looked  after  to  prevent  coarser 
kinds  of  vegetation  from  encroaching  upon  it,  as  it  is 
of  exceedingly  slow  growth.  Seeds,  however,  are 
ripened  in  this  country,  and  seedlings  have  been  raised 
from  it.  There  are  some  specimens  in  pots  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick. 

Spring-  Bulbs. 

A  kecent  visit  to  Peel  Park,  the  people’s  park,  of 
Salford,  revealed  a  very  pleasant  scene.  In  front  of 
the  museum  on  the  terrace  there  is  a  broad  walk,  and 
on  each  side  are  over  thirty  beds,  square  and  round  alter¬ 
nately,  which  are  filled  with  Tulips,  numbering  about 
150  bulbs  in  a  bed.  They  are  now  in  perfection,  and 
add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  whilst 
almost  everything  else  surrounding  is  in  a  transitory 
state.  The  effect,  looking  from  one  end  of  the  terrace 
to  the  other,  is  most  pleasing,  the  colours  being  very 
happily  blended  after  long  experience.  Mr.  Moore, 
the  superintendent,  has  found  the  following  varieties  to 
be  most  suitable  for  the  climate  and  situation  :  — Dussart, 
Joost  van  Vondel,  Golden  Prince,  Potter  and  Vermilion 
Brilliant,  all  of  which  are  dwarf  and  compact,  and 
blooming  altogether.  The  terrace  is  really  brilliant, 
and  will  be  the  admiration  of  many  thousands  of  the 
working  classes  for  the  next  ten  days.  Mr.  Moore 
informed  us  that  the  bulbs  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Brown  &Tait,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 
—  Visitor. 

The  Japan  Quince. 

In  gardens  the  Japan  Quince  (Pyrus  japonica)  is 
generally  grown  as  an  untrained  bush  ;  but  that  old 
plants  even  may  be  trained  on  a  wall  and  flowered  in 
great  profusion  is  evident  from  a  tree  on  an  east-aspect 
wrall,  covering  a  space  of  8  ft.  by  16  ft.,  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick.  The 
individual  blooms  are  of  great  size,  deep  crimson-red, 
and  produced  in  great  profusion  in  clusters  on  the  old 
wood  or  on  short  spurs.  The  tree  is  an  old  one,  and 
formerly  occupied  a  space  on  another  wall.  For  a  few 
years  after  it  had  been  lifted,  and  at  the  same  time 
closely  pruned  back,  it  flowered  very  sparingly  ;  but 
since  then  it  has  recuperated,  and  seldom  fails  to  flower 
magnificently  and  regularly  every  year. 

Symphytum  orientale. 

For  border  decoration  this  is  both  ornamental  and 
hardy,  requiring  no  special  attention,  treatment,  nor 
any  particular  kind  of  soil.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest 
flowering  of  all  the  species  of  Symphytum  cultivated, 
and  affords  variety  in  the  border  when  few  other 
subjects  are  in  bloom,  excepting  bulbs.  The  average 
height  of  the  stems  is  18  ins.,  but  when  grown  in  rich 
soil  it  will  attain  twice  the  size.  The  stems  are 
branched,  each  shoot  terminating  in  racemes  of  pale  or 
whitish  flowers,  which  soon  change  to  a  lively  sky-blue. 
Unlike  several  other  kinds  it  is  easily  kept  within  due 
bounds,  as  the  roots  do  not  spread  very  rapidly  in  a 
lateral  direction.  Besides  border  decoration,  the 
flowers  might  be  utilised  for  cutting  purposes,  as  they 
harmonise  well  with  various  others  of  popular  hardy 
kinds.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  border  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick. 

Tulipa  Ostrowskiana  and  T.  montana. 
Evidently  these  two  wild  Tulips  bear  a  near  relation¬ 
ship  to  T.  oculis-solis.  The  former  is  the  taller,  being 
about  12  ins.  high,  bearing  three  or  four  lanceolate, 
long-pointed,  glaucous  leaves  on  the  stem.  The  flowers 
are  of  large  size  for  a  Tulip  that  has  been  cultivated 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  of  a  brilliant  red,  with  a 
large  black  blotch,  surrounded  by  a  yellow  line  at  the 
base  of  each  segment  internally.  There  is  a  corre¬ 
sponding  greenish  yellow  blotch  externally,  which 
diffuses  along  the  central  part  of  the  segment.  It  is 
flowering  in  one  of  the  beds  in  the  botanical  grounds  at 
Kew,  where  it  was  sent  last  year  under  the  name  of 
T.  Dammanniana.  Alongside  of  it  is  T.  montana,  which 
is  very  similar  in  many  respects,  but  is  only  about 
6  ins.  high,  and  the  black  blotch  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  segments  is  much  larger.  The  greenish  yellow 
blotch  on  the  outer  face  is  much  larger,  and  suffuses  all 
over  the  segments.  There  are  generally  only  three 
leaves  on  the  stem. 


Calceolaria,  Cloth  of  Gold. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large,  inflated,  somewhat 
flattened,  and  of  a  uniform,  clear  bright  yellow.  The 
plant  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  the  29th  and  30th  ult.,  was  dwarf,  bushy 
and  compact.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded 
for  it. 

Muscari  armeniacum. 

Of  the  several  species  of  Muscari  or  Grape  Hyacinths 
grown  in  gardens,  that  under  notice  is  one  of  the  most 
vigorous,  resembling  in  this  respect  M.  racemosum, 
which  is  of  somewhat  similar  habit.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  dark  blue,  densely  arranged  in  spikes  about  2  ins. 
in  length,  and  rise  above  the  deep  green  foliage.  Being 
a  vigorous  grower  it  is  well  adapted  either  for  the 
border  or  rockery,  requires  no  protection,  and  flowers 
during  April  and  May.  We  noted  a  large  quantity  of 
it  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  at  Long 
Ditton,  Surrey. 

Tree  Paeony,  Lady  Lottie. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  semi-double  and  pure 
white,  with  exception  of  a  large  crimson  blotch  at  the 
base  of  each  of  the  broad  petals.  The  plant  shown  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  29th  and  30th  ult.  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Gordon,  Twickenham,  had  been  grown  in  a  pot 
and  brought  gently  into  bloom  under  glass.  A  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded  for  the  variety. 

Narcissus  Johnstoni  Mrs.  Geo.  Cammell. 

As  far  as  size  is  concerned,  this  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  tjTpe  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  The 
flower  is  nodding,  and  as  seen  growing,  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  graceful  Daffodil.  The  segments  are  ovate- 
oblong,  blunt,  imbricated  at  the  base,  and  of  a  clear 
bright  yellow.  The  corona  is  cylindrical,  of  the  same 
width  throughout,  truncate  or  clipped  short,  widely 
and  shallowly  crenate  at  the  mouth,  about  the  same 
length  as  the  segments  and  slightly  paler  in  colour. 
The  tube  is  rather  elongated  and  obconic.  Specimens 
were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  spring 
show  on  the  23rd  ult.  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent 
Garden,  who  received  a  Fiorieultural  Certificate  for  the 
variety. 
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NATIONAL  AURICULA  SOCIETY. 

Northern  Section. 

At  the  Northern  show,  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  the  29th  ult.,  all  the  classes  for  Auriculas 
and  Polyanthuses  were  wTell  filled,  and  of  the  former 
very  many  flowers  of  high  quality  were  exhibited,  and 
the  competition  was  keen  throughout.  In  the  Poly¬ 
anthus  classes,  the  most  noticeable  feature  was  the 
number  of  seedlings  shown,  which  was  much  larger 
than  usual.  We  append  the  prize  list :  — 

Six  Auriculas,  dissimilar  :  First,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Burton-in-Lonsdale,  with  Magpie  (Horner),  Miranda 
(Horner),  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite),  Monarch 
(Horner),  Mrs.  A.  Potts  (Barlow),  and  G.  Lightbody 
(Ileadly)  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todmorden,  with 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  G.  Lightbody,  R.  Headly  (Light- 
body),  Acme  (Read),  Mrs.  A.  Potts,  and  Brunette 
(Polilman)  ;  third,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson,  Ludlow,  with 
Prince  of  Greens  (Traill),  G.  Lightbody,  John  Simonite 
(Walker)  ;  Heatherbell  (Simonite),  Mrs.  Dodwell 
(Woodhead),  and  Prudence  (Kyrke  Penson) ;  fourth, 
Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Sheffield,  with  Heatherbell,  Heroine 
(Horner),  D.  Hardy  (Simonite),  Mr.  Hannaford 
(Simonite),  and  two  seedlings  unnamed  ;  fifth,  Miss 
Woodhead,  Hipperholme,  Halifax,  with  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
Acme,  George  Rudd  (Woodhead),  Black  Bess  (Wood- 
head),  Prince  of  Greens,  aud  Talisman  (Simonite)  ; 
sixth,  Mr.  Jos.  Butterworth,  Middleton,  with  Lan¬ 
cashire  Hero  (Lancashire),  Ellen  Lancaster  (Pohlman), 
Acme,  Alexander  Meiklejohn  (Kay),  Chas.  Perry 
(Turner),  and  Lovely  Ann  (Oliver)  ;  seventh,  Mr. 
Henry  Wilson,  Halifax,  with  Prince  of  Greens,  Lan¬ 
cashire  Hero,  G.  Rudd,  John  Simonite,  Mrs.  A.  Potts, 
and  Geo.  Lightbody. 

Four  Auriculas,  dissimilar :  First,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  with  Magpie,  G.  Lightbody,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  and  Mrs;  A.  Potts ;  second,  Mr.  Irving  Hind. 
Halifax,  with  Acme,  A.  Meiklejohn,  Chas.  J.  Perry,  and 
Mayflower  (Traill)  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  G. 
Lightbody,  Brunette,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Hy.  Wilson,  with  G.  Lightbody, 
John  Simonite,  Mrs.  A.  Potts,  and  Prince  of  Greens  ; 
fifth,  Miss  Woodhead,  with  Acme,  Black  Bess,  Rachel 
(Woodhead)  and  Imperator  (Litton)  ;  sixth,  Mr.  W. 
Taylor,  Middleton,  with  Acme,  A.  Meiklejohn,  Chas.  J. 
Perry,  and  May  Flower  ;  seventh,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson, 


with  G.  Lightbody,  John  Simonite,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
and  Negro  (Mellor). 

Two  Auriculas,  dissimilar  :  First,  Mr.  E.  Shepley, 
Middleton,  with  A.  Meiklejohn  and  Mayflower  ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Middleton,  Prestwich,  with  Beauty  (Traill),  and 
Mrs.  A.  Potts  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  Moston,  with  A. 
Meiklejohn,  and  a  seedling  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Beswick, 
Middleton,  with  Dr.  Horner  (Rudd)  and  Lovely  Ann. 

Two  Auriculas,  for  maiden  growers :  First,  Mr. 
James  Wood,  with  Priuce  of  Greens  and  Frank 
Simonite  (Simonite)  ;  second,  Mr.  Irving  Hind,  with 
John  Simonite  and  Lancashire  Hero  ;  third,  Mr.  E. 
Walker,  Leek,  wdth  Geo.  Lightbody  and  Negro ; 
fourth,  Mr.  G.  Thomley,  Middleton,  with  Chas.  J. 
Perry  and  Traill’s  Beauty.  Premier  Auricula  of  the 
exhibition,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Magpie  (Horner), 
white-eyed. 

Single  plants,  green-edged :  Premier,  Mr.  B. 
Simonite,  with  Mr.  Hannaford  ;  first  and  second,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  with  Attraction  (Horner)  and  Monarch 
(Horner) ;  third,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  Thalia 
(Simonite)  ;  fourth,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Rev. 

F.  D.  Horner  ;  fifth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  a  seedling  ; 
sixth,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson,  with  Col.  Taylor  (Leigh)  ; 
seventh,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wilson,  with  Prince  of  Greens  ; 
eighth,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with  Talisman.  Grey-edged  : 
Premier  and  first,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  G.  Lightbody  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Butterworth,  with  A.  Meiklejohn  ;  third, 
Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson,  with  a  seedling  ;  fourth,  Mr.  B. 
Simonite,  with  Agamemnon  (Horner);  fifth  and  sixth, 
Miss  Woodhead,  with  Rachel  and  G.  Rudd  ;  seventh, 
Mr.  G.  Shepley,  with  Lancashire  Hero  ;  eighth,  Mr. 
W.  Barngather,  Leek,  with  Dr.  Horner.  White-edged  : 
Premier,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Magpie  ;  first,  Mr. 

G.  Shepley,  with  Acme  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with 
John  Simonite  ;  third,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Magpie; 
fourth,  Mr.  G.  Shaw,  with  True  Briton  ;  fifth,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  with  Reliance  (Mellor)  ;  sixth,  Mrs. 
Kyrke  Penson,  with  Dr.  Kidd  (Douglas)  ;  seventh, 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with  Beauty  (Traill)  ;  eighth,  Mr. 
Henry  Wilson,  with  Mrs.  Dodwell.  Selfs :  Premier, 
first,  second  and  third,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Laura 
(Horner),  Dimple  (Horner), Lodia  (Horner),  andLynette 
(Horner)  ;  fourth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  with  Heroine 
(Horner)  ;  fifth,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with-Scarlet  Gem 
(Horner);  sixth,  Mrs.  Kyrke  Penson,  with  Prudence  ; 
seventh,  Mr.  G.  Shaw,  with  a  seedling  ;  eighth,  Mr.  T. 
Lord,  with  Black  Bess. 

Alpine  Auriculas,  shaded.— Four  dissimilar:  First, 
Mr.  J.  Beswick,  with  Emin  and  three  seedlings  ;  second, 
Mr.  H.  Geggie,  with  Diadem  and  three  seedlings  ;  third, 
Mr.  J.  Butterworth,  with  Diadem,  Almyra,  and  two 
seedlings  ;  fourth,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  with  Victoria,  Mrs. 
Ball,  Diadem,  and  Terminal;  fifth,  S.  Barlow,  Esq., 
with  Diadem,  Mr.  Llewellyn,  Prior,  and  a  seedling  ; 
sixth,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with  Diadem,  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
Nimrod,  and  John  Leech  ;  seventh,  Mr.  J.  Stelfox,  with 
Victoria,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Racer,  and  seedling. 

Alpines,  shaded— single  plants,  yellow  centres  : 
Premier  and  first,  Mr.  F.  Clements,  with  Unique  and 
Mrs.  Ball  ;  second,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  with  seedling  ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Butterworth,  with  Unique  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  F.  Beswick,  with  seedling  ;  fifth,  S.  Barlow,  Esq., 
with  Mrs.  Llewellyn. 

"White  centres  :  Premier  and  first,  Mr.  J.  Beswick, 
with  seedlings  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Butterworth,  with 
Victoria  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  with  seedling  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  Clements,  with  Minnie  Turner  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  J.  Beswick,  with  seedling. 

Polyanthus,  black-grounds,  three  dissimilar  :  First, 
Mr.  J.  Butterworth,  with  Cheshire  Favourite,  Exile, 
and  a  seedling  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  with  Cheshire 
Favourite,  Lancashire  Hero,  and  Exile  ;  third,  Mr.  A. 
Oldham,  with  three  seedlings ;  fourth,  Mr.  G.  Thomley, 
with  Prince  Regent,  Favourite,  aud  Exile  ;  fifth,  "Vm. 
Brocklebank,  Esq.,  with  Black  Cap,  Black  Knight,  and 
Exile;  sixth,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  with  Favourite,  Exile, 
and  John  Bright.  Red-grounds,  three  dissimilar: 
First,  Mr.  Jos.  Butterworth,  with  Geo.  IV.,  Prince 
Regent,  and  a  seedling  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Thornley,  with 
Lancer,  George  IV.,  and  a  seedling  ;  third,  W. 
Brocklebank,  Esq.,  with  Ensign,  Geo.  IV.,  and  Regina  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  "V.  Taylor,  with  Lancer,  Prince  Regent, 
aud  Geo.  IV.  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  with  Lancer, 
Prince  Regent,  and  a  seedling. 

Single  plants,  black  grounds  :  Premier,  Mr.  J. 
Butterworth,  with  Exile  ;  first,  "\V.  Brocklebauk,  Esq., 
with  Black  Knight  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Oldham,  with  a 
seedling  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Butterworth,  with  Favourite  ; 
fourth,  W.  Brocklebank,  Esq.,  with  Jubilee  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
G.  Thornley,  with  Exile  ;  sixth  and  seventh,  Mr.  A. 
Oldham,  with  a  seedling.  Red  grounds  :  Premier  and 
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first,  Mr.  J.  Butterworth,  with  George  IV. ;  second,  Mr- 
J.  Butterworth,  with  Prince  Regent;  third,  Mr.  A. 
Oldham,  with  a  seedling  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Butterworth, 
with  Lancer;  fifth,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  with  Sidney  Smith  ; 
sixth,  Mr.  G.  Thornley,  with  a  seedling.  For  twelve 
fancy  Auriculas  :  First,  G.  Barlow,  Esq.  For  twelve 
fancy  Polyanthus :  First,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.  For 
twelve  fancy  Primroses  :  First,  S.  Barlow,  Esq. 

- ->X<- 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchids  from  Terregles,  Dumfries. 

A  box  containing  some  fine  varieties  of  Orchids,  and  good 
examples  of  what  cultivation  can  do,  reached  us  last 
week  from  the  late  Captain  Maxwell’s  gardener,  at 
Terregles,  Dumfries,  Mr.  Chalmers.  There  were 
two  flowers  of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  both  with  a  hand¬ 
somely  coloured  lip,  but  one  was  of  surprising  size  and 
beauty.  The  tube  and  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  were 
white,  as  well  as  the  usual  white  blotches  so  character¬ 
istic  of  this  Cattleya.  A  flower  of  C.  Trianee  Schroderre 
was  equally  notable  for  size.  The  sepals  and  petals 
were  of  the  usual  pale  lilac,  but  on  the  margins  of  the 
orbicular,  bilobed  lamina  of  the  lip  the  colouring  was 
distinctly  intensified,  forming  a  beautiful  border.  The 
large  orange-yellow  blotch  in  the  throat  was  particularly 
characteristic.  Accompanying  them  were  some  flowers 
of  Dendrobium  infundibulum,  measuring  4  ins.  across 
the  petals,  and  showing  the  effects  of  good  cultivation. 
There  was  also  a  raceme  of  Oncidium  serratum,  taken 
from  a  plant  with  over  100  flowers  upon  it ;  and  inflor¬ 
escences  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  a  fine  dark 
variety,  and  of  0.  sceptrum,  richly  coloured,  and  in 
characteristic  form. 

Oncidium  maculatum. 

Lindley  originally  described  this  under  the  name  of 
Cyrtochilum  maculatum,  and  a  few  other  species  were 
also  added  to  the  genus.  Structurally  the  flowers  of  the 
plant  under  notice  present  as  much  affinity  with  Odonto¬ 
glossum  as  with  Oncidium.  This  is  most  observable 
in  the  form  and  insertion  of  the  lip,  the  claw  of  which 
does  not  proceed  at  right  angles  from  the  column  as  in 
a  true  Oncidium,  but  ascends  for  a  short  distance  as  in 
Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  O.  citrosmum,  and  some 
othei'3.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  originally  described 
as  green  spotted  with  purple,  but  there  are  many 
variations  amongst  specimens  that  have  been  imported 
from  time  to  time  since  the  days  of  Lindley.  Several 
of  the  more  important  of  them  have  received  distinctive 
names.  There  are  some  specimens  at  Devcnhurst, 
Chiswick,  showing  variation  in  colour,  and  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  heavily  blotched  with  dark  brownish 
purple.  The  lip  is  much  paler  and  almost  white  ;  it  is 
ovate  in  outline,  pointed,  and  therefore  widely  distinct 
from  a  typical  Oncidium,  which  has  a  three-lobed  lip 
with  a  large,  obreniform,  terminal  lobe. 

Dendrobium  Williamsoni. 

In  habit  of  growth  this  closely  resembles  that  of  D. 
Draconis,  to  which  it  is  undoubtedly  allied.  The  erect 
stems  are  about  1  ft.  in  height,  and  bear  a  number  of 
flowers  at  their  apex,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are 
pale  yellow  or  nearly  white,  and  more  or  less  tinted 
with  a  fuscous  brown.  The  lip  is  white  with  a  large 
orange-scarlet  blotch  on  the  disc,  where  also  it  is 
heavily  bearded  with  hairs  of  the  same  colour  or  a 
little  paler.  It  is  a  native  of  Assam,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  in  1869,  but  as  it  has  proved  rather 
difficult  of  cultivation  it  has  never  become  very 
common.  But  the  same  applied  to  D.  formosum,  D. 
Draconis  and  others  until  the  treatment  they  required 
became  better  known.  It  flowered  recently  in  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew. 

Miltonia  Roezlii. 

Asa  species  this  is  closely  allied  to  M.  vexillaria,  and 
both  are  best  recognised  under  the  name  of 
Odontoglossum,  though  why  they  should  ever  receive 
that  name  is  not  very  clear  on  botanical  grounds. 
The  sepals  and  petals  of  the  plant  under  notice  are 
longer  and  more  attenuated  at  the  apex  than  those  of 
M.  vexillaria,  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
distinguishing  the  two,  although  the  foliage  is  also 
slightly  different.  It  is,  however,  readily  recognised 
by  horticulturists  by  means  of  the  dark  vinous-purple 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  pearly  white  petals.  The  large, 
flat,  bilobed  lip  is  white,  with  exception  of  a  few 
radiating  yellow  lines  near  the  base  in  front  of  the 
crest.  The  odour  of  this  species  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  China  Rose.  A  large-flowered  specimen  is 
now  in  bloom  in  the  gardens  at  De'vo'nhurst,  Chiswick. 


Burlingtonia  fragrans. 

The  flowers  of  this  charming  little  Orchid  are  produced 
in  erect  racemes  from  amongst  the  rigid  dark  green 
leaves.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  or  the  former 
may  be  tinted  with  pink  externally.  The  lip  is  of 
large  size,  and  white  tinted  with  yellow  down  the 
centre.  The  flowers  last  three  or  four  weeks  in 
perfection  if  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  have  a 
delicious  odour  resembling  that  of  Hawthorn.  The 
plant  is  admirably  adapted  for  basket  work,  and  should 
be  suspended  near  the  glass.  It  is  flowering  in  the 
cool  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 

- ->£<- - 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  HORSMANII. 

The  late  Professor  Reichenbach  described  this  Odonto¬ 
glossum  as  a  new  species,  but  he  added  “  potius 
hybrid,”  meaning  a  hybrid  rather.  An  examination  of 
the  flower  shows  points  of  an  intermediate  character 
between  0.  Pescatorei  and  0.  luteo-purpureum,  or  some 
form  of  it,  such  as  0.  l.-p.  sceptrum,  of  which  it 
possesses  the  size  and  rounded  outline.  The  lip  is 
obscurely  pandurate,  short,  auricled  at  the  base, 
rounded  at  the  apex,  and  much  curled  or  crisped, 
hiding  the  minute  recurved  tip,  very  finely  and  shortly 
fringed  at  the  margin,  white  with  a  yellow  disc,  three 
or  more  cinnamon-brown  blotches  of  moderate  size  in 
front  of  it,  and  several  smaller  ones  around  the  sides. 
There  is  also  a  line  of  faint  brown  spots  around  the 
margin  of  the  lamina  ;  but  this  character  is  common  to 
varieties  of  0.  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  and  0.  luteo- 


Odontoglossum  Horsmanii. 


purpureum  sceptrum.  The  crest  consists  of  two 
diverging,  slightly-toothed  lamella;,  with  a  shorter 
ridge  between  their  bases,  and  a  bifid  tooth  on  each 
side.  The  lamellae  and  teeth  are  yellow,  with  radiating 
orange  lines  running  down  the  claw.  The  crest  and 
the  lip — especially  the  former — points  to  0.  Pescatorei  ; 
but  neither  are  identical  with  the  latter.  The  lanceo¬ 
late-elliptic  sepals  are  incurved,  wavy  at  the  margin, 
with  three  cinnamon  blotches  on  a  ground  of  the  palest 
sulphur.  The  rhomboid-elliptic  petals  are  also  in¬ 
curved,  and  again  recurved  at  the  tip,  much  undulated 
at  the  sides,  and  crenate  at  the  edges,  with  a  few  larger 
teeth  at  the  widest  part,  a  little  below  the  middle. 
When  fresh,  the  ground-colour  is  white,  with  several 
large  cinnamon  blotches  above  the  middle,  and  numerous 
small  spots  below  it.  The  column  is  clavate,  channelled 
in  front  against  the  claw  of  the  lip,  white  or  pale 
sulphur  upwards,  with  a  few  brown  blotches  behind 
near  the  top.  The  wings  are  obliquely  sauarish,  shortly 
toothed  at  the  edge,  with  the  uppermost  teeth  longer, 
but  not  fringed,  and  white  with  a  row  of  brown  spots. 
These  characters  of  the  column  again  point  to  0. 
Pescatorei,  but  they  may  be  only  coincidental,  just  as 
allied  species  may  have  characters  in  common  by  which 
they  may  be  classified  in  groups.  It  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  either  of  the  supposed  parents,  and  cannot  strictly 
be  said  to  belong  to  any  of  them.  For  garden  purposes 
it  is  certainly  of  great  ornamental  value,  and  anything 
but  common,  if  not  rare.  Our  illustration  was  taken 
from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq., 
Fetnside,  Bickley.  It  is  a  native  of  the  hilly  regions 
of  Ocaha,  in  New  Granada. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Coleus. — Tie  down  the  shoots  into  position  as  they 
grow  and  keep  the  plants  well  exposed  to  light  to 
bring  out  the  true  colours  of  the  foliage.  A  batch  of 
cuttings  may  be  struck  now  for  conservatory  decoration 
later  on.  A  few  plants  dotted  about  on  the  front  of  the 
stages  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  a  collection  of  mixed 
plants. 

Basket  Ferns. — Whether  for  conservatory  or  green¬ 
house  work,  a  few  of  these  hung  about  the  roof  does 
much  to  relieve  the  nakedness,  especially  of  a  lofty 
building.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to  transfer  the 
plants  to  baskets,  because  they  are  now  growing  freely 
and  would  soon  root  into  the  fresh  material.  Several 
of  the  Adiantums  are  suitable  for  this  work,  including 
A.  amabile,  A.  assimile,  A.  semulum,  and  A.  cuneatum 
gracillimum.  Larger  kinds  are  Asplenium  lucidum,  A. 
flaccidum,  Polypodium  sub-auriculatum,  Davallia  Tyer- 
manni,  D.  elegans  and  D.  bullata. 

Calceolarias. — The  herbaceous  kinds  used  for 
conservatory  and  greenhouse  decoration  will  soon  be  in 
flower,  as  they  are  already  in  some  establishments. 
Before  the  flowers  expand  they  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  green-fly,  and  fumigated,  otherwise  the 
plants  will  get  disfigured  and  very  dirty  before  the 
flowering  period  is  over. 

Liliums. — When  the  flower  buds  of  such  kinds  as 
L.  candidum,  L.longiflorum  Harrisii,  L.  auratum,  and 
others  make  their  appearance,  a  weak  dose  of  liquid 
manure  occasionally  will  greatly  assist  them. 

Balsams.  —  The  earliest  batch  will  by  this  time 
require  a  shift,  and  when  this  is  done  the  operator 
should  make  a  point  of  getting  the  stems  as  low  in  the 
pots  as  possible,  to  avoid  legginess.  Use  a  compost  of 
moderately  light,  rich  soil,  and  place  the  plants  close  to 
the  glass  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy,  at  the  same 
time  giving  ventilation  freely. 

Deutzias. — When  these  have  finished  flowering  will 
be  a  good  time  to  thin  out  old,  weak,  and  useless  wood. 
This  will  allow  a  freer  play  of  air  and  light  upon  those 
that  are  left,  and  encourage  the  plants  to  make  good 
wood  for  next  year’s  flowering.  Large  plants  in  pots 
should  be  examined  as  to  the  state  of  the  drainage,  for 
if  that  is  good,  shifting  is  unnecessary,  because  assist¬ 
ance  can  be  given  during  the  flowering  period  by  the 
application  of  manure-water.  If  potting  is  actually 
necessary,  now  is  the  best  time  to  do  it. 

Cyclamens. — If  it  is  intended  to  save  seed,  the  best 
varieties  should  be  marked  for  this  purpose,  and  each 
plant  should  only  be  allowed  to  carry  but  a  few  seed 
pods  ;  for  by  this  means  larger  and  finer  seeds  will  be 
the  result.  Plants  intended  for  flowering  again  in 
autumn  may  b;  rested  in  a  cold  frame,  and  supplied 
with  sufficient  water  to  prevent  them  getting  dried  off 
or  baked,  according  to  the  old  custom. 

Vines. — The  temperature  in  the  early  house,  where 
the  Grapes  are  now  ripe,  should  be  kept  up  to  60°  at 
night,  with  a  chink  of  air  left  on  to  carry  off  the  super¬ 
fluous  moisture.  See  that  the  borders  are  not  allowed 
to  get  dry,  otherwise  the  health  of  the  foliage,  a  very 
important  matter,  cannot  be  maintained.  Attend  to 
the  thinning  of  bunches  and  berries  in  the  later  houses 
in  due  season. 

Peaches. — The  fruits  in  early  houses  should  be 
exposed  to  all  the  light  possible  in  order  to  colour 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  fruits  to  colour  so  well 
as  in  late  houses.  Tie  down  all  loose  shoots  therefore, 
and  turn  aside  leaves  which  obstruct  the  light,  and  on 
front  trellises  the  shoots  carrying  fruit  should  be  raised 
above  the  wires  in  order  to  get  a  maximum  of  exposure. 

Oranges. — Where  the  fruits  are  swelling,  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture  will  constitute  the  principal  require¬ 
ments.  Syringe  and  damp  down  freely,  and  close  the 
ventilators  early  in  the  afternoon  to  economise  sun 
heat. 

Beet  and  Carrots. — The  earliest  sowing  is  now 
well  through  the  ground,  and  the  plants  should  be 
thinned  in  due  season  before  they  become  crowded. 
The  main  crop  may  now  be  sown,  and  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  attain  full  size.  Formerly  it  was  a  custom 
to  sow  too  early,  and  the  roots  always  grew  to  such  a 
size  as  to  be  unfit  for  table.  A  sowing  of  Carrots  may 
still  be  made,  if  necessary,  to  come  into  use  late  in 
summer. 

Tomatos. — Plants  intended  for  covering  spare  places 
on  walls  should  now  be  put  in  cool,  ventilated  houses, 
in  order  to  harden  them  off,  and  give  that  sturdiness 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  change.  By  such 
means  they  will  not  suffer  that  check  to  their  growth 
which  unprepared  plants  with  soft  and  watery  tissues 
would. 
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Death  lias  been  busy  of  late  among  the  ranks  of  the 
older  florists.  Only  a  few  days  ago  there  died  at 
Slough  Mr.  Joseph  Robinson,  formerly  of  Pimlico. 
In  his  day  he  was  a  leading  grower  of  Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas,  and  Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  among 
others.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the  raiser  of 
Robinson’s  Scarlet  Defiance  Verbena  ;  one  that,  in  its 
day,  made  a  great  reputation,  and  was  grown  for  many 
years  as  a  bedding  variety.  On  leaving  Pimlico  he 
went  to  Slough,  and  was  for  some  years  engaged  under 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner  in  laying-out  gardens. 
He  was  a  leading  supporter  of  the  old  National  Flori- 
cultural  Society — a  member  of  the  committee  and 
censor.  He  was  a  man  of  genial  and  agreeable 
demeanour,  was  much  esteemed  by  a  past  generation 
of  florists,  and  there  are  not  a  few  up  and  down  the 
country  who  will  hear  of  the  death  of  Joseph 
Robinson  with  saddened  memories. 

Death  has  been  busy  in  the  north  also,  for  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  informs  me  that  Mr. 
Alderman  Daniel  'Woolley,  of  Stockport,  a  druggist 
and  seedsmen  there  for  many  years,  died  on  Saturday 
evening  last.  He  was  particularly  known  as  a  grower 
and  exhibitor  of  Tulips,  and  was  generally  to  the  fore 
at  the  Stockport  and  other  Tulip  shows.  Mr.  Barlow, 
writing  to  me  on  Sunday,  states  :  “  We  had  rather 
a  melancholy  day  yesterday.  Our  Tulip  meeting  is 
always  fixed  for  the  “Bull’s  Head”  Inn,  off  Market 
Place.  On  approaching  the  passage  my  coachman  had 
to  draw  back,  to  allow  the  funeral  procession  of  the 
worthy  landlord  of  the  “Bull’s  Head”  to  pass.  Poor 
fellow  !  he  had  been  ill  five  days  only.  No  meeting 
could  be  held  there,  as  the  house  was  closed.  While 
we  were  waiting,  up  came  H.  Houselev,  of  Stockport, 
and  on  asking  him  where  Daniel  Woolley  was,  as  they 
usually  came  together,  he  said  he  left  him  dying,  “  and 
very  likely  he  is  now  dead.”  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  that  he  died  at  eight  o’clock  the  same 
evening.  Mr.  Barlow  remarks  “  it  is  rather  a  singular 
coincidence  that  poor  Woolley  should  have  died  on  the 
Tulip  meeting  day.’’ 

Only  recently  there  also  died  at  Rochdale  James 
Cheetham,  best  known,  perhaps,  in  connection  with 
Lancashire  Hero  Auricula.  It  was  raised  by  old  Robin 
Lancashire,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Hero  ;  the  stock 
was  purchased  by  Cheetham,  who  distributed  it  as 
Cheetham’s  Lancashire  Hero.  James  Cheetham  was 
for  many  years  in  business  as  a  florist,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  grew  a  few  Tulips,  &c.  I  met  the 
old  man  at  the  Rochdale  Auricula  Show  last  year,  and 
scarcely  expected  to  see  him  alive  again.  Bat  he  was 
not  the  raiser  of  Lancashire  Hero  Auricula,  as  many 
might  be  led  to  suppose. — J2.  D. 

By  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  world,  the  announcement  of  the  death  on 
Sunday  morning  of  Mr.  James  Flood  will  be  received 
with  much  regret.  Few  men  were  personally  more 
widely  known  to  gardeners  and  the  nursery  and  seed 
trade  than  James  Flood,  his  connection  with  horticul¬ 
ture  from  his  birth  and  his  long  service  in  the 
advertising  department  of  The  Garden  bringing  him 
into  communication  with  horticulturists  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  his  genial,  kindly  disposition 
and  bonhomie  made  him  hosts  of  friends.  He  had 
been  a  martyr  to  various  internal  disorders  for  some 
months  past,  but  was  able  to  get  about  until  mid-day 
on  Friday,  when  he  went  home,  was  soon  afterwards 
stricken  down  with  paralysis  and  never  spoke  again. 

Mr.  Flood  was  born  in  1837  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park,  which  his  father 
helped  to  lay-out  under  the  late  Mr.  Mamock,  whom 
he  subsequently  served  as  foreman  for  many  years. 
James  and  another  brother,  who  subsequently  attained 
the  rank  of  paymaster  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  died  in 
New  Zealand  a  year  or  two  ago,  both  worked  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  early  life,  and  the  subject  of  these 
lines  will  still  be  remembered  by  many  old  gardeners, 
as  the  boy  who  “  blew  the  horn.”  With  the  influence 
of-  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  h0  got  an 
appointment  with  the  North  Australian  Boundary 
Expedition,  which,  under  the  command  of  A.  C. 
Gregory,  Esq.,  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  April,  1855,  in 
the  old  “Marco  Polo,”  the  ship  which  in  1861,  on  her 
passage  home  from  Melbourne,  many  will  remember 
as  having  ran  into  an  iceberg  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  He  saw  a  good  deal  of  life  in  the  bush  in 
Australia,  and  also  in  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  ; 
and  on  returning  to  England  became  clerk  to  Mr. 
Marnock  at  Regent's  Park,  and  assisted  him  in  the 
management  of  the  6hows  there  ttn$  1872  or  1873, 
when  he  joined  the  staff  of  TGie  Garden. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Axis.—  Proverbs  :  It  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  haunts  of 
the  ants  as  to  what  remedies  you  can  apply.  Guano,  or  better 
still,  assafoetida  sprinkled  on  their  runs  is  the  best  remedy,  if 
the  odour  of  those  substances  can  be  tolerated  for  a  short  time  ; 
if  not  use  carbolic  acid,  a  strong  emulsion  of  paraffin  mixed  with 
soft-soap  and  water,  or  even  boiling  water  alone  if  you  can  get  at 
their  nests.  Assafoetida  will  drive  them  out  of  any  place  if  you 
can  use  it. 

Cattleya  citrina. — W.  T.  Maries :  The  single  flower  you  sent 
was  exceptionally  fine,  both  in  size  and  substance  ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  you  have  flowered  your  plants  regularly  for  the  last 
six  years,  shows  that  you  understand  their  cultivation.  We 
should  imagine  that  you  grow  them  in  baskets,  as  those  we  have 
noted  on  rafts  or  blocks,  generally,  if  not  always,  dwindle  in 
size  every  year.  Twin  flowers  on  a  peduncle  do  occasionally 
occur,  but  as  in  your  case  they  are  generally  smaller  than  single 
ones. 

Cinerakias. — John  Doivnie :  A  very  good  strain,  well  varied 
in  colour,  rich  in  deep  coloured  seifs,  and  of  excellent  form. 

Dahlias  dying.— Ca/e :  Your  Dahlias  are  very  badly  attacked 
with  nematoid  worms  ;  and  there  seems  no  hope  of  saving  them. 
The  nematoid  worms  could  be  destroyed  by  means  of  various 
acids,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  at  them  without 
destroying  the  plants,  as  they  occupy  possibly  every  portion  of 
the  interior  of  the  blackened  stems,  every  vestige  of  which  they 
will  surely  destroy  in  a  short  time.  All  those  plants  exhibiting 
signs  of  having  been  attacked  should  be  burnt  or  otherwise 
destroyed,  to  prevent  the  worms  from  gaining  access  to  healthy 
specimens.  The  creatures  themselves  are  microscopic  in  size, 
and  transparent,  so  that  unless  you  possess  a  microscope  it  will 
be  useless  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  Under  a  very 
high  magnification  the  stems  are  seen  to  be  swarming  with 
organisms  hundreds  of  times  more  minute,  but  possibly  they  are 
merely  attendant  upon  decay  set  up  by  the  Nematoides. 

Florists’  Flowers. — Novice :  In  a  general  sense  all  plants 
which  have  been  improved  by  art,  and  of  which  numerous  im¬ 
proved  varieties  have  been  raised, are  considered  florists’  flowers : 
thus  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and 
Cockscombs  would  not  be  admissible  in  a  class  for  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  from  which  florists’  flowers  are  excluded. 

Liquid  Manure,—  Stella:  In  order  to  get  the  liquid  clear  of 
the  insoluble  or  solid  material,  you  should  put  the  sheep 
droppings  into  a  bag,  and  drop  the  latter  into  a  tub  of  water. 
Treat  the  soot  iu  the  same  way,  and  after  they  have  steeped  for 
twelve  hours  or  more,  you  may  dip  out  the  liquid  and  dilute  if 
too  strong.  By  shaking  up  the  bags  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
you  will  get  all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  manure,  and  when 
the  liquid  is  getting  weak,  empty  and  refill  the  bags  with  fresh 
material. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  M. :  1,  Pteris  serrulata  ;  2  and  3  un¬ 
recognised,  there  is  no  fruit  on  them  ;  4,  Pteris  longifolia  ; 

5,  Woodwardia  radicans  apparently  (send  when  in  fruit) ; 

6,  Nephrodium  molle  ;  7,  Asplenium  luciduui ;  8,  Goniophlebium 
appendiculatum.  Stella  :  The  yellow  flowers  are  those  of  the 
Box-leaved  Barberry  (Berberis  buxifolia),  the  other  is  the  Lady’s 
Smock  or  Cuckoo  Pint  (Cardamine  prateusis). 

Potatos  Diseased.— IF.  Rose :  Without  actual  proof  to  that 
effect,  we  should  not  consider  tint  your  Potatos  have  been 
maliciously  injured.  They  present  an  appearance  which  is  not 
at  all  uncommon — that  of  collapse  of  vital  energy— owing  to 
having  been  kept  too  close  and  moist,  and  so  developed  leaves 
and  steins  faster  than  the  tissues  could  become  matured,  heuce 
the  collapse  under  some  detail  of  treatment— perhaps  in  regard 
to  ventilation  -that  you  may  yourself  be  able  to  account  for. 

Primula  obconica. — Novice:  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe.  What  you  have  had  have  probably  been 
kept  too  long.  Many  Primulas  take  a  considerable  time  to 
germinate. 

Tritomas. — C.  A.  G.  :  You  may  cut  off  all  the  withered 
leaves  now  with  advantage  to  the  plants,  but  should  not  do  so  in 
the  autumn,  as  they  serve  in  winter  as  protection  for  the 
crowns. 

Vines  and  Cucumbers. — J.  0. :  The  warty  excrescences  on 
the  back  of  the  Vine  leaf  are  the  results  of  a  check  in  growth. 
The  Cucumber  house  was  too  hot  and  too  moist,  and  the  transfer 
to  a  cool  vinery  caused  the  check.  It  will  not  do  much  harm  if 
the  plant  is  otherwise  healthy.  The  spots  on  the  Cucumber  leaf 
are  the  result  of  sun  burning.  You  have  been  keeping  the 
house  too  moist  altogether,  hence  the  flimsy  character  of  the 
leaves,  which  have  been  burnt  by  bright  sunshine  while  bathed 
in  condensed  moisture.  Strengthen  the  foliage  by  giving  more 
air  earlier  in  the  day,  and  less  moisture,  and  the  plants  will  soon 
recover. 

Communications  Received.--J.  G. — W.  L. — D.  P.  L.— L.  0. — 
M.  &  Co. — W.  G.  H. — Lactontius — F.  D.— M.  T.  F. — R.  G. — 
C.  B.— J.  H.  H.-C.  T. 
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Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices, 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....per  100  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  6 
Endive,  Ffench,  doz.  2  6 


6  0 
5  0 
2  6 
3  0 
2  6 


6  0 

1  0 
8  0 


s.d. 
0  2 
3  0 
1  6 


Herbs  ....  per  hunch 
Horse  Radish,  bundle 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 
Tomatos  ....  per  lb.  1  6 
Turnips  .. .  .per bun.  0  6 


s.d. 
0  4 

5  0 
2  0 
2  0 

6  0 


2  0 


Potato's. -,-Kbnt  -Rdgblits,  S(k  to  100s,  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  ptr  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  com 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prick. 

s.d  s.d.  t.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  Tasmanian, per  caselo  0  18  0  —  Sc  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

New  Grapes  ..per  lb.  3  0  5  0  Strawberries ..  per  lb.  3  0  6  0 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.  d. 

Azalea  - per  dozenlS  0  36  0  Genista _ per  dozen  S  0  12  0 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0  Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  8  0  12  0  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0  Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 

Calceolaria,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0  Liliums,  various,  doz.lS  0  30  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Lobelia . per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 

Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  5  0  SO 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

—  Cavendishii,  doz.  IS  0  36  0  Pelargoniums  ..doz.  12  0  24  0 

- — ventricosa..  doz.  12  0  24  0  Pelargoniums, scarlet,  4  0  SO 

Cineraria.,  per  dozeu  6  0  10  0  Roses . per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Dielytra  ....per  doz.  6  0  9  0  Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  S  0  10  0 

Evergreens, invar., doz. 6  0  24  0  Saxafrage  ..per  dozenlS  0  24  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0  Spiraea  _ per  doz.  G  0  12  0 

Bedding  Plants  iu  variety,  in  roots  or  boxes,  and  also  in  pots. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemone,  per  12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  2  0  5  0 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  6  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Camellias,  12  blooms  10  4  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

Cowslips _ per  doz.  0  6  16 

Daffodils, doz.hunehes  3  0  6  0 
Eucharis  . .  per  dozen  4  0  SO 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Tulips,  Dutch,  in 
boxes,  White,  box  2  0  4  0 
Tulips,  various,  box  16  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  English,  bunch  0  6  10 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  1  0  4  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaideuhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  5  0  8  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  0 
Narcissus  ...doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  9  10 

—  scarlet  ..12  sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  4  OS 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0  6  0 

S:ephanotis, 12  sprays  2  6  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  10 
Tulips  ....12  blooms  0  4  0  6 
Violets..  ..12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  16 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  6  5  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6<2.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

*»*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
1  ‘  Stop  Orders,  ”  must  reach  the  office  riot  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wedrtcsddy  Meriting. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address — HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone — No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally  _ 

-  -  -  - - -  '  PATENT 


THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  ( 


:No.»9090 


) 


WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
loints— viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IsTnTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATINC  CEAR,  &C, 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


“PLANT  FEEDERS.” 

In  6d,  Is.,  and  2s.  Boxes. 

A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artiflcial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pushed  into  the  soil  out  of 
si»ht,  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot. 

The  “Plant  Feeders”  (Booty's  Patent)  produce  surprising 
health,  luxuriant  growth,  andabundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is  im¬ 
parted  extraordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty  to 
the  flowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  be  given  to  Fruit  Trees,  V  ines,  Hoses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 

25  for  6d.,  in  tin  boxes. 

50  „  1/-,  carriage  paid,  1/2  }  in  -tin  boxes. 

100  „  2/  „  „  2/2) 

Case  of  six  1/-  boxes -  5/6 

Case  of  six  2/-  boxes  ....  10/6 
Case  of  twelve  1/-  boxes,  10/6 
Case  of  twelve  2/-  boxes,  21/- 

ARTHUR  BOOTY  &  Co.,  Florists, 

HIGH  HARROGATE,  YORKS _ 


IRON  FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 


Write  for  full  ‘particulars ,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities ,  free, 

NATIVE  GUANO.— Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton ,  in  Dags.  Lots  under  10  cyjt.  4s.  per  owL 
A  1-cwt.  sample  hag  sent  carnage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  0.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Beading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  ^and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well ;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  Ac.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to— 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 

_  AGENTS  WANTED. _ . 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. _ 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 
a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  Qd., 
post  free.  _ 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE. 


GREENHOUSE  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  RUILLERS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  B UBDiri;  and;  EDINBURGH;. 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

;  12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 
Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 

For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
;  in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

TOOTING, 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

SURREY  TIMBER  YARD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  thejudges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Hose 
Show,  1SS9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says:— “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “There  can  he  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy." 
Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

(gg”  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon,  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 
To  EE  HAD  OK  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.1 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin :  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  M  cKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  'FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write— “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.’’  , 

Messrs. 'Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write— “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 

finish— used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.”  . 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes— “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny;  Post  Free ,  Three-lialfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid, 

A  Bed  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 

Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD, 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World!  for  — _ — _ — . — . .  ■  - - - - — months 


for 


ivhich  I  enclose 


Address. 


-(10590) 


Name. 
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CADBURY'S  COCOA  ^ 

riy 

is  closely  allied  to  milk  in  y 

the  large  proportion  of  y 

flesh-forming  &  strength- 

sustaining  elements  that  it  .  * 

contains.  It  is  prepared  on  0 

the  principle  of  excluding  y 

the  superabundance  of  > 

fatty  indigestible  matter  ^ 

with  which  Cocoaabounds  ^ 

— supplying  a  refined  thin  v* 

infusion  of  absolutely  pure  ^ 

cocoa,  exhilarating  and  ^ 

refreshing,  for  Breakfast,  X 

Luncheon,  Tea,  or  Supper  y 

v 

— giving  staying  power,  y 
and  imparting  new  life  "> 
and  vigour  to  growing  [ji 
Children,  and  those  of 


delicate  constitutions. 


CADBURYS  cocoa 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  May  10,  1S90. 
Agents:  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester-Mr.  John  Heywood. 


T7„t  Y7T  "\Tn  OQQ  l  Office :  17,  Catherine  St.,  1 
VOL.  VI. IN  O.  zy».  j  Covent  Garden,  W.O.  J 

SATURDAY,  MAY  17th,  1890. 

j  Registered  at  the  General  Post )  ONE  PENNY. 

(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  J  Post  Free  l£d. 

SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP. — Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  HcARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

WANTED. — A  quantity  of  Dutch  Dwarf 

Box  Edging.  Offers,  with  price,  to  FISHER,  SON  & 
S1BRAT,  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

ENTERPRISE.— My  noted  “Reform  ”  Col¬ 
lection  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  23  varieties,  including  Beans 
and  Peas,  free.  Postal  Order,  2s.  6 d. — ALLEN,  Seed  Grower, 
Mildenhall. 

N~  EW  COLEUS  FOR  1890.— Popularity, 

Essence,  Jumbo,  Darling  Mine,  the  four  best  varieties 
ever  offered  to  the  public. — JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 

SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3d. ;  6  Irish  Ivy, 

U  Is.  3d. ;  25  Carnations,  Is.  3d.  ;  6  greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d. ; 
12  Achimenes in 4 sorts,  Is.  3d. ;  6  Fuchsias,  Is.  3d.;  6  Geraniums, 
Is.  3d. ;  6  Cyperus,  Is.  3d. ;  3  Deutzias,  Is.  3d. ;  3  Hydrangea, 
Is.  3d.  ;  25  Musk  plants,  Is.  3d.  :  12  Tomatos,  Is.  3d.  :  2  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Is.  3d.  Guide,  7d.  6s.  worth,  5s.  Carriage  paid. 
—TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

Messrs.  Gregory  &  evans,  nue- 

serymen,  Sidcup,  and  2S5,  286,  287,  2SS,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.1’ 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  3d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advt.  p  5  80. 


T  AIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

J— i  best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Sow  in  May. 

UTTON’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE 


S 


GERMAN  WALLFLOWER. — A  magnificent  strain,  in¬ 
cluding  many  beautiful  colours,  which  are  not  obtainable  from 
ordinary  seed.  Plants  dwarf  and  robust  in  habit,  throwing  up 
large  dense  spikes  of  deliciously-scented  flowers.  Very  easy  of 
cultivation.  Six  varieties,  separate,  3s.  ;  mixed,  Is.  6d.  per 
packet,  post  free. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS,  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  QUEEN'S 
SEEDSMEN,  READING. _ 

Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6d. 

T~RICHOMANES  RADICANS.  —  Rooted 

plants  of  this  rare  Fern,  2s.  6 d.  each,  free. — THE  GAR- 
DENER,  Annagh  Castle,  Nenagh,  Ireland. 

LOOK  HERE  ! — Illustrated  Penny  Packets 

of  Annual  Flower  Seeds  to  be  cleared  out  at  14  for  Is., 
post  free. — REID,  Junr  ,  Cove,  Dumbartonshire. _ _ 

HOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  vaiieties,  Is.  and  2s  6 d. 
per  packet. — HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

D~AHLIAS  A  SPECIALITY.— My  First 

Prize  Crystal  Palace  Collection,  choicest  in  Europe,  and 
includes  only  the  very  best  in  Show,  Fancy,  Pompon,  Cactus, 
and  8ingle  varieties,  price  from  5s.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid. 
Catalogue  on  application.— HUMPHRIES,  Nurserymau.  Chip¬ 
penham. 

120  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London.  1S83.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

T~  HOMSON’S  IMPROVED^ VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Sepdsmen,  and  direct] 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t)  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Q  C.C  LAY’S  INVIGORATOR  for  PLANTS 

•  Quick,  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  See  Advertisement  on  page  592. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  Advt.  p.  592. 
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ERNS,  Evergreen,  from  the  South-west  of 

Ireland.  12  large-rooted  feathery  varieties,  2s.  6 d.,  free. 
3  Royal  flowering  Ferns,  Is.  9 d.  6  Hay  and  Lemon-scented 
Ferns,  2s.  3d.,  free.  Interesting  Catalogue,  Id. — O'KELLY, 
Glenarra  House,  Ballyvaughan,  co.  Clare. 

IYTEAPOLITAN  VIOLETS,  good  clumps, 

if  3s.  per  doz.  Cyclamen,  10s.  per  100.— F.  WEEDEN, 
Hillingdon. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  —  An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.  Tins,  15s.  6d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

WOLTON’S  CHOICE  PLANTS.— Double 

and  Single  Geraniums,  best  in  cultivation,  12,  3s.  6d. 
Fuchsias,  12  splendid  vars.,  2s.  ;  Molesworth,  new  double 
white,  Is.  Plumbago  alba,  Sd.  ;  Blue,  6d.  All  free.  P.O. 
Pelargoniums,  vars.  in  bud,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.’eacli.— Newland,  Toft 
Nursery,  Leonard  Street,  Hull. 


Ferns  !  Ferns  II  Ferns  I  1 1 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Lygo- 
dium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  large  stuff,  ready  to  pot  at  once,  in  5-in.  pots,  16s. 
and  20s.  per  100.  Pteris  cretica.  P.  cristata,  and  few  other  sorts, 
from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100,  or  50 s.  per  1000.  Packed  free,  cash 
with  order.— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 

LOXINIAS  !  GLOXINIAS  !  !  —  OUR 

GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  9th  aDd  10th,  at  the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries 
(Tulse  Hill  Station).  All  lovers  of  this  beautiful  genus  cordially 
invited.  Admission  by  card  free  on  application.  Will  be  posted 
in  cours.e  to  all  our  customers.  Bulbs,  12s.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
Seed,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Our  new  house  of  ANTHURIUMS  and  SARRACENIAS  now 
in  full  beauty. 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.  Nursery  Grounds:  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 

R~  EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


Silver  Sand  I  I 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

VO  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

N^IATfUCHSIAS,  1890.— JOHN  LAING 

&  SONS  have  pleasure  iu  announcing  that  they  are  now 
distributing  for  the  first  time  the  following  GRAND  new 
Fuchsias  : — Beauty  of  West  Kent,  Dorothy,  and  George  Fry. 
Should  be  added  to  every  collection.  Descriptive  Price  List 
post  free. -JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb 
Merchants,  &c.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


J  WALLACE’S  unrivalled  Box  contains  50 

•  Geraniums,  10  Lobelia,  10  Heliotrope,  10  Iresine,  10 
Petunias,  10  Pyrethrum,  5  new  double  Tropseolums,  5  Dahlias, 
5  Chrysanthemums,  5  Marguerites.  Good  plants,  well  hardened. 
If  carriage  paid,  9 d.  extra.— J.  WALLACE,  Rose  and  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

□HUE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

JL  SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. _ 

THE  BRITISH  FRUIT  GROWERS’ 

ASSOCIATION.— President,  LORD  BROOKE,  M.P. 
Conferences  have  been  arranged  to  be  held  during  1890  at 
Leicester,  Brighton,  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Royal  Aquarium. 
Committee  meetings  will  be  held  monthly  in  the  Horticultural 
Club  Room,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Programmes 
and  all  particulars  can  be  had  post  free  from  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  LEWIS  CASTLE,  Hotham  House,  Merton,  Surrey. 


BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion. — Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6d.,  21s.,  31s.  6d.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d., 
5s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.  6(1.,  15?.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  falgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c.,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application.— 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  arc 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton .  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  188S. 

inn  PACKETS  vegetable  and 

-LAJ  U  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Is.  2d.,  post  free.  Catalogue 
free.  Agents  wanted.  If  you  want  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Trees, 
and  Shrubs  direct  from  Wholesale  ;  if  the  Wholesale  decline  to 
supply  small  quantities,  because  you  are  not  iu  the  business  ; 
if  you  want  Choice  Seeds,  &c.,  50  per  cent,  under  Catalogue 
prices  ;  if  you  want  good  things  which  you  fail  to  get  elsewhere, 
write  to  GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London. 

Hand-lights,  1  ft.,  Is.  ;  2  ft.,  2s.  Span  Frames,  6  by  3,  15s. 
each.  Lights,  6  by  2,  5s.  each.  Painted,  glazed,  and  put  on  Rail. 

REENHOUSES,  conservatories, 

VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1SS2,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  18S3  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield." 


BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  fid.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


Roofing  felt  \  roofing  felt  ! !— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  lOd.  per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6 d.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 


PROTECT  your  Gardens  from  Ravages  of 

Birds. — Tanned  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
rot  if  left  out  iu  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  gardens.  Sent  on 
approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  50  square  yards,  Is.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Established  170  years. — HY.  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 


ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 


descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  iu  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 


PURE 

pared 


WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre- 

for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 


of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  St 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 


Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  cau  have  copies  of  the 


Midland  counties  herald  suP- 

plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 


the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  tor  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 


GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 


BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALE  BY  AUCTION. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

The  whole  of  the  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  of  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS,  by  order  of  F.  Briesemaxn,  Esq.,  of  Paragon 
House,  Blackheath,  who  is  leaving  England  to  reside  abroad, 
absolutely  without  reserve. 


Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms.  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT, 
May  23rd,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  without 
reserve,  a  choice  COLLECTION  OF  WEIL-GROWN  ES¬ 
TABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  including  several  very  fine  and  rare 
species.  The  Sale  will  also  include  a  large  number  of  Orchids 
in  Flower. 


On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  the 
Auctioneers. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


G 


Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

RAND  EARLY  SUMMER  EXHI¬ 

BITION. 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  MAY  21st  and  22nd. 
VALUABLE  CASH  PRIZES. 


Schedules  and  all  particulars  of 


WILLIAM  HOLMES. 


Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 


EOYAL  BOTANICAL  and  HORTI¬ 

CULTURAL  SOCIETY  of  MANCHESTER. 

The  GRAND  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  EXHI¬ 
BITION  of  1S90  will  he  open  on  FRIDAY,  the  23rd  inst.,  at 
2  p.M.  For  Schedules,  &c.,  apply  to  the  undersigned— 

BRUCE  FINDLAY,  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 


THE  CAESTATXQN  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 
a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Yarieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6d., 

post  free.  _ 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 


Revue  de  thorticulture  belge 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet.  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J .  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
atein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post'Offiee  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert.  Ghent. 


A'oiv  Repdy.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 
THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD, 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dod well’s  unrivalled  Collection. 


t  u  ®  f§ 

MIILTBACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 


Too  well  known  to  require  descrip¬ 
tion.  Price  6s.  per  bushel ;  Is.  extra 
per  bushel  for  package ;  or  6d.  per  cake, 
free  by  Parcel  Post,  Is.  None  genuine 
unless  in  sealed  packages,  and  printed 
cultural  directions  enclosed,  with  our 
signature  attached. 

Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

NURSERYMEN  &  SEED  MERCHANTS, 
Hi&HGA'??©  HUKSEBIBa, 
LONDON,  N, 


Sold  in  Packets  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  in 
Sealed  Bags  Only. 

:  17  lb.,  2/6  ;  14  lb.,  4/6 ;  2S  lb.,  7/6;  56  lb.,  12/6  ;  1  cwt,,  20/-. 

CLAY  &  LEVESLEY, 

/TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.”  ,  ,  , 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write;—"  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  Wee  them  better  than  any  others  we  have  ever  'used.” 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WOBLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  18S9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  18S9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R,  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

(gg"  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 
To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.” 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin  :  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 

T 


THE 

“PERFECT” 

SUMMER  SHADING^ 

Supersedes  all  Others 

FOR  SHADING  GLASS  ROOFS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
Is  the  Cheapest.  Goes  four  times  as  far  as  the 
old  preparations.  Note  its  merits  described 
below. 

Messrs.  Carlton,  Contractors  for  the  painting 
of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,  write  : — 

By  order  of  the  Directors  we  applied  this  Shading  to  the 
glass  roofing  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  found  it  pos¬ 


sessed  great  advantages  over  oil  other  preparo-tions  we  ho.d 


met  with.  Being  applied  cold  it  was  most  convenient  to  use, 

and  while  it  resisted  the  action  of  the  rain  the  whole  seo.son 
it  vms  at  once  easily  removed  by  gentle  rubbing  after  wetting. 
It  afforded  a  cool  and  pleasant  shade ,  at  same  time  admitting 
an  abundance  of  light." 

Price.— 1-lb.  tin,  1/-;  2-lb.  tin,  2/-;  Post  free,  4ki.  extra. 

1  lb.  makes  half  a  gallon  for  use. 


THE 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


Trial  sample  post  free.  without  which 

,  w  NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  it.vals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives.  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
Used  at  Keio  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  &c.,  d‘c. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refine  Imitations. 

Price — Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal  ,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal.. 
40  gals.  1  4  per  gal.  “Special  quotations  for  quantities 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Used  in  theproportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 
“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 


Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY 

Works :  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents: — BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 
103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE.— We  originally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1SS7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


I 


1 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use.— 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bigs.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt. 
A  1-cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop;  Grapes,  coloured  weU ;  Strawberries,  very  line 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage  ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  weU  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to— 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited', 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  BLACKFRIARS,  LOUDON,  E.G., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  Sec.,  may  be  obtained. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  kc.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT.  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL!” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  Kings’s  Patent), 
2s.,  post  2s.  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work  of  hand,  without 
sailing  the  fingers.  The  best  tool  for  cleaning  Hutches,  Coops, 
&c. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay, 

PROTECT  YOUR  PLANTS 

BY  USING 

“FR1GI  DOMO”  CANVAS, 

A  Cheap  Substitute  for  Mats. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  or 

BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  LI)..  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S.E. 


“PLANT  FEEDERS.” 

In  ©d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  Boxes. 

A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pushed  into  the  soil  out  of 
sight,  close  to  the  side  of  tl\e  pot. 

The  “Plant  Feeders”  (Booty’s  Patent)  produce  surprising 
health,  luxuriant  growth,  andabundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is  im¬ 
parted  extraordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty  to 
the  flowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  be  given  to  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 

25  for  6d.,  in  tin  boxes. 


50  „  1/-,  carriage  paid,  1/2 
100  „  2/  „  „  2/2 
Case  of  six  1/-  boxes.. 

Case  of  six  2/-  boxes  .. 

Case  of  twelve  1/-  boxes,  10/6 
Case  of  twelve  2/-  boxes,  21/- 


in  tin  boxes. 

.  5/6 
.  10/6 


ARTHUR  BOOTY  &  Co.,  Florists, 

HIGH  HARROGATE,  YORKS. 


FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists’  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  all  who  would  excel  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 
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GRAND  FLORAL  FETEIPROMENADE 


By  Permission  of  the  Hon.  Board  of 
Customs  Free  of  Duty. 


IN  AID  OF  THE 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND 

ON 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  21st,  1890, 

FROM  8  TO  12  P.M., 

IN  THE 

WHOLESALE  FLOWER  MARKET,  COVENT  CARDEN, 

SPECIALLY  GRANTED  FOR  THE  OCCASION  BY 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  K.G. 


jJLrt&er  immediate  'gpafronage  of 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCESS  MARY  ADELAIDE.  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  BEDFORD 
HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  PORTLAND 
THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  TAVISTOCK  . 

LADY  GEORGE  HAMILTON  .... 
LADY  DOROTHY  NEYILL  .... 


.  HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ABERCORN 
.  THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  SALISBURY 
.  THE  BARONESS  BURDETT-COUTTS 
.  LADY  GOLDSMID 
.  THE  LADY  MAYORESS. 


LADY  MAYORESS 

HAS  KINDLY  CONSENTED  TO  OPEN  THE  FETE. 


BAND  OF  HER  MAJESTY’S  ROYAL  HORSE  GUARDS. 

(By  permission  of  Col.  the  Bon.  Oliver  Montagu.) 

Under  the  Direction  of  »  -  -  -  Mr.  CHAS.  GODFREY,  R.A.M. 


ADMISSION: 

By  Ticket,  price  Fire  Shillings  ( limited  to  2,000).  To  be  obtained  of  Mr.  J.  ASSBEE, 
Market  Office,  Covent  Garden;  and  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  A.  F.  BARRON,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick. 

CARRIAGE  ENTRANCE  IN  TAVISTOCK  STREET1. 


NICOTINE 

SOAP. 

An  unrivalled  Insecticide  for  the  use  of 
Plant  Cultivators,  being  an  effectual  eradicator 
of  Scale,  Tlirips,  Green  Ply,  Mealy  Bug,  and 
all  Parasites  affecting  Plants  without  injury 
to  foliage.  It  has  now  undergone  a  thorough 
test  by  some  of  the  most  practical  men  in 
Horticulture,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  no  Insecticide  will  bear  comparison  with 
it  for  its  deadly  effects  on  Insects,  combined 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  plants  themselves. 

Some  hundreds  of  Testimonials  lately 
received  from  men  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Sold  in  Jans,  8  ozs.,  Is.  6d. ;  20  ozs., 
3s.;  40  ozs.,  5s.  6d. ;  and  in  Tins, 
14  lbs.,  15s.  6u. ;  and  Drums,  28  ibs., 
25s.;  56  ibs.,  50s.;  112  ibs.,  95s. 

Full  Directions  for  use  upon  each  Packet. 

—SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler&Co.,  Ld. 

JL.  O  W  33  O  M* 

May  be  obtained  of  all  SEEDSMEN 
and  NURSERYMEN. 


VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 


BARRON, 

Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Superintendent  of  the 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders :  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 
VI.— Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines  :  when  and  how  to 
do  it 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX. — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


Gardens ; 


C  O'  M  X  E  in:  X  s  . 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII. — Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI.— Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII.— Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XX1I1. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI.— The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY"  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3 cl. 

"GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE,  17,  CATiiERINF  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C, 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen,  3s.  9d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  IQORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 
The  “Stott”  Patent  Insecticide  Manure  Distributor 


CHEAP,  SIMP-6B,  &K!»  EFrE«5TVAh, 

THE  “STOTT”  PATENT  SPRAYER. 


Giving  a  Mist-like  Spray ;  cannot  Choke. 
PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

The  “Stott"  Fertilizer-Insecticide  Distributor 
Co.,  Limited., 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


ACTUS  DAHLIAS  !  !— Four  grandest  sorts 

known  :  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Fire  King,  Constance.  Juarezii, 
one  of  each,  strong  plants  from  single  pots,  Is.  3 d.  Many  other 
splendid  varieties  2s.  9<L  per  dozen.  Chrysanthemums,  finest 
named  exhibition  varieties,  extra  strong  rooted  plants,  Is.  doz.; 
Is.  9d.  25.  Viola,  “The  Tory,"  richest  violet-blue,  good  plants 
in  bloom,  Is.  3d.  dozen.  Verbenas,  choice  mixed  sorts,  healthy 
and  strong,  8d.  dozen  ;  Is.  3d.  25.  Petunias,  splendid  mixed 
colours,  make  brilliant  bed,  5 d.  dozen  ;  S<2.  25 ;  2s.  3d.  100. 
Pansies,  choice  French  strain,  magnificent  blooms,  ad.  dozen  ; 
Sd.  25.  Pure  White  Asters  and  Pure  White  Phlox,  lovely  for 
cutting,  Id.  25 ;  2s.  3d.  100.  All  free  ;  hardened. 

LAWS,  Nurseries,  Beccles. 


BENTLEY’S 

WEED  DESTROYER. 

Mr.  W.  IGGULDEN,  Marston  Gardens,  writes:— “I  have 
used  your  Weed  Destroyer  for  several  seasons.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  more  effectual  will  ever  be  concocted.” 

Mr.  E.  MOLYNEUX,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  writes  : — “  I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  Weed  Killer.  In  addition  to  killing 
the  weeds  effectually,  the  gravel  ou  our  paths  is  rendered 
particularly  bright  by  its  use." 

For  further  testimony,  prices,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Manufacturer — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

CHEIWORKS,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL, 


The  Distributor 


“  PLANT  FEEDERS.” 

In  ©cl.,  is.,  and  2s.  Boxes. 

A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pushed  into  the  soil  out  of 
sight,  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot. 

The  “Plant  Feeders”  (Booty’s  Patent)  produce  surprising 
health,  luxuriant  growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is 
imparted  extraordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty 
to  the  flowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  be  given  to  Fruit.  Trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 

25  for  6d.,  in  tin  boxes. 

50  „  1/-,  carriage  paid,  1/2 
100  „  2/-,  „  „  2/2 
Case  of  six  1/-  boxes  . 

Case  of  six  2/-  boxes _  10/6 

Case  of  twelve  1/  boxes,  10/6 
Case  of  twelve  2/-  boxes,  21/- 

ARTHUR  BOOTY  &  Co,  Florists, 

HIGH  HARROGATE,  YORKS. 

ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &c.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SMITH’S  CELEBHATEB 


in  tin  boxes. 
5/6 


WEED  KILLER 


TRADE 

MARK. 


Registered 
No.  33,113. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of— 

IVI  Ml.  3R.  MI 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell.  Makes  the  Gravel  equal  to  Neu>. 
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STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 


s.  d. 


Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres 
12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair 
6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &e. 

8  Lavender  hushes,  or  Rosemary  . 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 

fi  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  . 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  ...  . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ... 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6 d.)  . 

6  Heliotropes  . 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  . 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis . 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  . 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  . 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties  ...  . 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) ...  _ 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  — 

12  Single  Tuberous  Begonias,  grand  strain . 

6  Sweet-scented  Clematis  . 

6  Perennial  Oriental  Poppies...  ...  . 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds . 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 

3  Adiantum  Victoria  (New  Maidenhair) . 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  ...  ...  . 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  ...  ...  . 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes,  &c.  ... 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 

6  Double  Carnations  . 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6d.)  . 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  . 

3  Philadelphus  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  . 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  ...  . 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c. 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &e.  . 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10d.) . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants . 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  . 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3i.) 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.) 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  . 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  .. 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring  . 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geums  . 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  . 

25  Irish  Jvies,  3  feet,  very  strong  . 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  bnst  . 

6  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant) . 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza . 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 

3  Escallonia  macrantha  . 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours . 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars.,  variegated . 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  . 

6  Perennial  Sunflowers,  strong  . 

12  Semi-double  Tuberous  Begonias,  fine  . 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  2J  ft . 

12  Single  Dahlias  . 

24  Myosotis  dissitiflora  (largest  Forget-me-not)  . 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  Evergreen,  Variegated,  &c.,  all 

distinct  .  . 

100  Assorted  Bedding  Plants,  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 

Asters,  Stocks,  Petunias,  &c . -  - 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENCLISH  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 

T>  OSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS.— Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 
1A,  Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Hom£re,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Spruat,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free.— 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 
LIMBING  FERN,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s. 
6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.-  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6<Z. ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 


1  6 


5  0 


PERENNIAL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 

like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9 d.  All  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 


A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  of  Roses,  Tuberoses,  Spiraea, 
&c.,  with  Ferns,  2s.  6 d.  and  3s.  6fi.  each.  Maidenhair  fronds, 
2s.  6 d.  per  100.  Despatched  promptly  on  receipt  of  remittance.— 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 
HRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 
25,  3s.  6i.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
N urseries,  Clevedon. _ 

HEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered. — 

4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  1  Ficus,  1  Chrysanthemum,  1  Primula,  1  Marguerite, 
1  Aralia  Sieboldi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abntilon.  The  20  plants, 
2s.  6 d.,  post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
FEW  HUNDRED  strong  Chrysanthemum  stools  to  offer 

from  pots,  best  named  varieties,  each  will  produce  20  to  30 
blooms  this  autumn,  6  for  3s.  6d.;  12,  5s.;  50, 18s. — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

HE  BEST  FORGET-ME-NOTS.— Myosotis  semperflorens. 

always  in  flower,  6,  Is.  6 d.  ;  2s.  6 d.  doz.  Myosotis  dissiti¬ 
flora,  12,  Is.  6 d.  New  Blue  Perfection.  6  for  2s. ;  3s.  6d.  doz. 
qarri’age  free. — H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon,  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

N*  AMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS^  Purity,  The  Bt  ide, 
Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &c.— 
6,  2s.  6 d. ;  4s.  6d.  doz.,  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 


LAING’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 
f J  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6d. ;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  SiDgles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  18s., 
and  21s.  per  doz;  BeddiDg,  choicest.  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz.  ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

CHEAL’S  DAHLIAS. 

WINNERS  of  the  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE. 

Celebrated  strain  of  Singles,  Cactus,  Pompon, 
Show,  and  Fancy  varieties. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  post  free. 

J.  CHEAL  &  BOWS, 

The  Nurseries,  CRAWLEY. 


STERLING  VALUE. 

Hartland’s  “APRIL  QUEEN”  BROCCOLI,  sealed  packets, 
Is.  Gd.  For  purity,  weight  and  quality  not  to  he  equalled. 

***  Year  Book  of  “RARE  SEEDS"  for  1S90.  A  few  partly 
reserved  copies  are  now  disposable,  post  free.  Everyone  seems 
to  want  this,  in  conjunction  with  my  “  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
OF  DAFFODILS.”  I  shall  be  lifting  the  Daffodil  crop  about 
the  end  May,  particularly  “  ARD-RIGH,”  to  fill  Colonial  orders, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  give  market  growers,  special  offers  for 
large  quantities. 

qfJT  Hartland’s  New  Double  Quilled  Perennial  SUNFLOWER 
“SOLEIL  D’OR,”  plants,  each,  Is.  3d,,  post  free. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Old  Established  Garden  Seed 
Warehouse,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 


ROSES  m  POTS  ON  OWN  ROOTS 

Wonderfully  cheap,  best  kinds,  true  to  name,  12,  8s.  ;  6,  4s.  3d. 
Catalogue  free. 

BATEMAN  &  Co.,  Rose  Growers,  Clevedon. 

6  Hardy  Climbers,  Clematis,  Jasmine,  Je  ,  Is.  6 d.  Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Pansies,  double  scarlet 
Geums,  Tomatos,  &c.,  all  Is.  6 d.  per  dozen,  post  free.  Catalogue 

free.  BATEMAN  &  Co.,  Weston  Nursery,  Clevedon. 

When  ordering  please  name  this  paper. 


PANSIES  purple,  white  and  yellow, 

IQT  SIES  large  and  soft  and  mellow, 

SIE  §»  streaked  by  fairy  fingers, 
PANSIES  where  all  beauty  lingers  ; 
PANSIES  full  of  fair  suggestions, 

Who  would  not  delight  to  show  them  ? 

if  you  ask  me  questions, 

In  perfection  seems  to  grow  them. 

The  very  finest  lot  of  Pansies  ever  offered.  Price  only 
3s.  per  doz.,  carriage  paid.  Caref idly  named.  List  free. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM, 

WATER  ORTON,  near  BIRMINGHAM. 

/the  best  mushroom  spawn N 

“  £5  s  c  E4  a  o  iv  §  a  .n  a*  o  v  k  l\” 

|  >/-  per  bus.  Circular ,  with  testimonials ,  Post  Free. 

■x DICKSONS  ^"“CHESTER-/1 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  ' 

S  A  LE,  MANCH  ESTER. 

KELWAY’S 

GLADIOLI,  of  which  we  grow  20  acres. 

PYRETHRUMS,  5  acres. 
GAILLARDIAS,  5  acres. 

5  acres. 

HERBACEOUS  FULiAJSTTSvacr. 
and  D El  X. .F* MI  3SI I UIYI S,  5  acres. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIMEto  PLANT. 

Catalogues  Gratis. 


KEtWAY  <S  SON,  LAMPORT,  SOMERSET. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1S89. 


MY  NEW 

DAHLIA 

CATALOGUE 

Has  now  been  Posted  to  my  Patrons  ;  anyone  not 
having  received  the  same  should  apply  at  once,  when 
a  further  copy  shall  he  sent.  It  contains 

My  NOVELTIES  for  1890 

Which  are  quite  equal  to  my  previous  introductions, 
many  of  which  are  among  the  most  popular  of  the  day. 
Each  section  is  fully  represented,  and  every  good 
variety  will  be  found  fully  described.  I  have  a  fine 
collection  of 

CACTUS,  SINGLE,  P0MP0NE,SH0W, 
FANCY,  &  STELLATE  VARIETIES. 

All  are  good  strong  plants  established  in  pots,  and  will 
be  ready  for  planting  the  first  week  in  May.  This 
Catalogue  also  contains  a  fine  collection  of  the 

NEW  LARGE-FLOWERING  CANNAS, 

Having  flowers  almost  as  large  as  Gladiolus,  of  almost 
every  shade  of  colour.  The  Catalogue  also  contains  an 

abridged  list  of  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  MAE- 
GUEEXTES,  PENTSTEM02TS,  SINGLE 
PYEETHEUMS,  and  many  other  popular  groups 
for  present  planting. 

I  have  issued  this  season  the  following  descriptive 

Catalogues  : — ,  L  t  • .  TRATED  HARDY  PERENNIALS, 
CLIMBING  PLANTS,  ''RDY  FERNS,  CHRYSAN¬ 
THEMUMS,  CHOICE  FLO  v  ;  Q  SEEDS,  aDy  of  which 
can  still  be  had  on  application  ti 

TH0S.  S.  WARE, 

HALE  FARM  NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM,  LONDON, 


'W  ANTED! 

Everyone  who  has  a  Garden  or  Greenhouse  to  carefully  read 
the  following.  My  plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  are  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  order  with  cash,  s.  d. 

3  Beautiful  Abutilons,  true  to  name . 0  9 

12  Ageratums,  Imperial  dwarf  blue,  Grandiflora,  Duchess 

of  Edinburgh . 13 

3  Bouvardias,  named,  including  A.  Neuner  .  0  9 

6  Chrysanthemums,  Jap.,  Pompon,  incurved,  reflexed, 

named  .  .  ..  13 

4  Chrysanthemums,  early-flowering,  including  Mdme. 

Desgranges,  lOd.  12  best,  named  .  3  0 

2  beautiful  Orchids,  Cypripedium  barbatum,' C.  insigne  2  0 

6  Dahlia,  Cactus,  so  useful  for  cut  flowers  .  2  0 

4  Dahlia,  Pompon,  and  4  show  and  4  fancy,  best,  named...  2  6 

12  Daisies,  blooms  measure  over  2  inches,  on  foot-stalks 

9  inches  high .  13 

6  Coleus,  best,  named,  Is.  Gd  12  ditto  . 3  0 

3  Beautiful  Ferns,  true  to  name  .  ...  1  0 

6  Gloxinia,  seedlings  flowered  last  year  ...  Is.,  2s.,  &  3  0 

1  Large  Stephanotis  floribunda,  flowering  plants .  5  0 

3  Drae^na,  line  for  table  decoration,  named  .  1  6 

6  Marguerites,  yellow,  white,  and  blue,  named  ...  1  6 

1  Matricaria  inodora  floribunda  plena,  very  free-flowering, 

white  . 0  4 

2  Musk,  gigantea  and  Harrisoni  . 0  6 

6  Best  named  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  double  and  single ;  we 

have  one  of  largest  stock  of  var.  extant.  Is.  6d.,  2s.  &  3  0 

3  Ivy-leaf  double  Pelargoniums,  including  white .  0  9 

3  Beautiful  dble.  Fuchsia,  Is.  6  ditto,  2s.  12  ditto  ...  4  0 

3  Beautiful  single  Fuchsia,  Is.  6  ditto,  2s.  12  ditto  ...  4  0 

12  Tomato,  Large  Red,  Trophy,  Hathaway's  Excelsior, 

fine  plants  . 1  0 

1  Rocket,  double  white,  1  Rocket,  double  purple .  0  S 

2  Yitis  elmata,  very  dark  foliage,  climber,  hard  v . 0  8 

6  Heliotropium,  including  Knight’s  Excelsior  and  Mina  1  6 

3  Beautiful  striped  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  quite  novelties...  1  0 

3  Brugmansia,  beautiful  large  trumpet  flowers  ..  .30 

1  Cyrtanthera  magnifica,  beautiful  large  spikes  of  rose- 

coloured  flow  ers  . 0  6 

3  Crassulas,  now  showing  bloom-buds  .  ...  1  6 

1  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  white  and  crimson,  very  beautiful  1  0 

1  Clerodendron  speciosum,  rose  and  crimson  ...  1  0 

1  Eupatorium  (white),  1  Impatiens  Sultani  (single 

Balsam)  ..  ...  . 1  0 

2  Beautiful  Euphorbia,  so  useful  for  button-holes,  &c.  ...  2  0 


1  Hoya  bella.  Is.  1  Hoya  carnosa,  beautiful  waxy 

flowers .  .  .  2 1 

1  Isolepis  gracilis,  elegant,  graceful.  Rush-looking  plant  0  6 
lJusticia  picta,  most  beautiful  dark  green  foliage, 

veined  with  white,  6d.  1  Justicia  carnea,  light  rose  0  6 


2  Beautiful  Jasminums  for  greenhouse,  very  fragrant  ...  2  0 

2  Plumbago,  pure  white  and  rosy  lilac,  very  beautiful  ...  1  6 
1  Rhyncospermuin  jastniuoides,  white,  very  fragrant  and 

free  .  . 10 

1  Tacsonia,  beautiful  free-flowering  climbers  .  1  0 

3  Rose  White  Pet,  freest  dwarf  Rose  in  cultivation,  good 

bedder . 1  0 

3  Regal  aud  decorative  Pelargoniums  . Is.  to  1  6 

3  Sweet  scented-leaf  Pelargoniums  .  .09 

1  Pyrethrum  Prince  Arthur,  and  1  Beauty  of  Paris;  these 


are  beautiful  double  white,  extra  free,  tine  for  cut  flowers  0  S 
1  Tea  Rose,  strong  plants,  Is.  6d.  ;  1  Hybrid  Perpetual, 

Is.  6 d.  See  List  for  name. 

3  Salvias,  best  named,  winter-flowering  . 1  0 

1  Ficus  reptans,  pretty  free  climber,  clinging  to  walls  ...  1  0 
Send  one  stamp  for  list  of  names,  dec.,  of  above.  Please  mention 
this  Paper. 

B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  BATTLE. 
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AGERATUM, 

“THE  ZOO.” 


This  new  and  distinct  variety  is  the  best  yet  introduced,  not 
only  for  its  dwarf  compact  habit,  but  also  for  the  profusion  of 
bloom  during  the  season.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Young  at  the 
Royal  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
and  has  been  used  by  him  during  the  past  two  summers  in 
the  grounds  there,  where  it  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  seen  it.  It  never  exceeds  9  inches  in  height,  and  produces 
immense  trusses  at  the  point  of  every  shoot.  The  colour  is  a 
violet-blue,  and  quite  distinct  from  any  we  have  yet  seen,  and 
far  excels  all  other  kinds  in  every  respect. 


ing.  Mr.  Hibberd  not  only  enjoys  a  large 
measure  of  popularity  and  confidence  in  the 
horticultural  world,  but,  as  we  know  from 
past  experience,  he  possesses  all  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a  good  chairman.  The  cause 
of  the  orphans  will,  therefore,  not  suffer  by 
the  choice  of  the  committee  having  fallen  upon 
Mr.  Hibberd. 


Price,  6s.  per  dozen,  40s.  per  100. 

EW  DOUBLE  PEL  ARGO  NIUM, 

“GOLDEN  ACRE  GEM.” 

This  beautiful  and  unique  variety  is  being  sent  out  by  us  this 
season  for  the  first  time,  and  being  fully  convinced  of  its  excel¬ 
lent  qualities,  we  have  every  confidence  in  introducing  it,  not 
only  as  a  novelty,  but  as  a  most  useful  variety  for  cut  flowers. 
Its  flowers  are  double,  pure  white,  and  well  formed,  the  foliage 
being  bright  green,  with  a  broad  margin  of  silvery  white.  It 
possesses  a  very  compact  habit,  throwing  up  immense  trusses 
well  above  the  foliage, "is  a  profuse  bloomer,  a  good  grower,  and 
a  variety  that  will  become  a  great  favourite  for  cut  flower  and 
other  purposes. 

Plants,  Is.  6d.  each,  15s.  per  dozen. 


IRELAND  &  THOMSON, 

NURSERYMEN,  EDINBURGH. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Wednesday,  May  21st. — Grand  Floral  Fete  in  Covent  Garden  in 
aid  of  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund— 8  p.m.  Bath  Floral 
Fete.  Flower  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster 
(2  days). 

Friday,  May  2Sth.— nommencement  of  the  great  Whit-week 
Show  at  Manchester  (open  to  2Sth  inclusive).  Sale  of  Esta- 


Wc  may  also  take  this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  the  promoters  of  the  Wildsmith 
Memorial  on  the  remarkable  success  which  has 
attended  their  efforts  to  at  once  raise  a  worthy 
memorial  to  a  late  popular  gardener,  and 
provide  a  gardener’s  orphan  with  sustenance 
for  some  eleven  years.  The  large  sum  of  £140 
has  been  quickly  raised,  and  with  the  exception 
of  about  £2  for  necessary  expenses,  the  •whole 
will  be  devoted  to  the  generous  object  in 
vierv.  The  memorial  fund  thus  created  secured 
the  help  of  many  who  had  not  hitherto  been 
subscribers  to  the  general  fund.  May  we  not 
hope  that  many  of  these  will  join  the  noble 
army  of  permanent  subscribers,  and  bear  their 
part  yearly  in  the  elections  1  The  committee 
are  of  course  grateful  for  all  donations,  but  it 
is  with  a  large  amount  in  annual  subscriptions 
that  the  most  good  can  be  accomplished. 


Wished  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rnoms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  AdYertisements,  see  p,  591. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  17,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Tche  Gardeners’  Orphan  Eund. — We  have 
three  interesting  facts  to  call  attention  to 
in  relation  to  this  fund.  These  are  (1)  that 
the  Covent  Garden  Fete  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  evening  next.  (2)  That  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  has  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair 
at  the  Annual  Dinner  in  July;  and  (3)  that 
the  list  of  candidates  seeking  election  to  the 
benefits  of  the  fund,  and  voting  paper  is  now 
ready  for  distribution  to  all  who  have  paid 
their  annual  subscription.  So  far  as  the 
Covent  Garden  Fete  is  concerned  Ave  could 
wish  that  it  Avere  possible  for  all  our  readers 
to  see  it,  but  the  hour  at  Avhich  the  fete 
commences,  and  the  necessarily  high  price  of 
the  tickets  of  admission,  will  prevent  vast 
numbers  from  seeing  a  spectacle  Avhich  certainly 
is  second  to  none  of  its  kind.  Still,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  promenading  space  at  command, 
aiicl  there  must  needs  be  a  limit  also  to  the 
number  of  tickets  sold  ;  hence  the  high 
figure  charged  for  admission.  The  organisers 
of  the  fete  have  made  all  possible  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  visitors  ;  the 
standholders  to  a  man  have  resolved  that  the 
sIioav  they  will  provide  shall  be  Avorthy  of  their 
unrivalled  reputation  as  growers,  and  all  that 
is  noAv  Avanting  would  seem  to  be  a  fine  night  to 
ensure  complete  success.  Last  year  the  financial 
results  Avere  of  the  most  gratifying  character  ; 
and  Ave  sincerely  hope  that  in  the  interest  of 
so  deserving  a  charity,  this  year’s  efforts  of  our 
market  friends  Avill  enrich  its  coffers  to  the 
same  extent. 

Mr.  Hibberd’s  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
chairman  at  the  annual  dinner,  Avhich  Avill  take 
place  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  after  the 
annual  business  meeting,  Avill  of  itself  ensure 
the  success  of  that  social  and  enjoyable  gatlier- 


^Tobbing  Gardeners.— We  notice  that 
©  members  of  this  much  abused  body  of 
men  have  been  crying  out  against  the  com¬ 
petition  to  which  they  seem  to  be  subject  in  a 
suburban  district  where  raihvay  servants  are 
plentiful.  These  said  railway  employes  take  to 
gardening  as  naturally  as  ducks  to  Avater,  and 
in  their  spare  moments  positively  compete 
Avitli  the  poor  jobbers  in  performing  garden 
Avork  in  the  locality.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
doubtless  hard  upon  the  gardeners,  Avhose 
reined)7,  however,  seems  to  be  found  in  setting 
up  a  higher  as  Avell  as  a  more  thorough  standard 
of  labour,  and  striving  to  excel  their  railway 
competitors  by  performing  better  and  more 
Avork  in  a  given  time.  As  a  rule  Ave  find  the 
public  Avill  invariably  employ  the  best  labour 
if  not  too  unreasonable  in  charge. 

The  jobbing  gardener  has  got  an  indifferent 
reputation — not  always  fairly  earned — and  it 
Avill  be  hard  to  wipe  out  the  stain  ;  still  it  is 
an  honour  Avorth  striving  for.  We  do  not  think 
the  jobber  is  badly  paid  who  gets  his  3s.  6rf. 
to  4s.  per  day  in  a  suburban  district.  He 
never  has  to  work  hard,  indeed  it  is  labour  of 
a  rather  peddling  kind  than  otherwise  ;  and  it 
is  only  needful  that  he  should  keep  pegging 
aAvay  steadily  and  honourably  to  give  full 
satisfaction.  The  jobbers  in  the  case  referred 
to  above  make  a  strong  point  when  they  say 
that  the  demand  of  the  railway  men  for 
shorter  hours  from  their  employers  is  sheer 
hypocrisy.  If  the  present  hours  of  leisure  are 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  working  for  other 
people  it  is  hardly  fair  competition. 

That  raihvay  servants  should  employ  their 
spare  moments  by  working  in  their  home 
gardens  or  on  allotments  is  proper  enough. 
They  are  then  competing  Avitli  no  other 
workers  and  helping  themselves ;  but  on 
the  principle  of  live  and  let  lh7e,  the  jobbing 
gardener  should  have  a  fair  chance.  All  the 
same  Ave  advise  the  jobber  to  give  his  employers 
every  possible  satisfaction. 

he  Season. — Some  pessimistic  prophets 
have  been  foretelling  an  exceptionally 
hot  dry  summer  for  the  present  year.  Records 
of  the  terrible  trials  and  heats  encountered 
in  preA'ious  centuries  haAre  been  hunted  up  and 
set  before  us  with  gloating,  as  though  the 
conversion  of  the  Avorld  into  one  vast  bakehouse, 
or  modern  Sodom,  Avpiild  be  something  for 
prophetic  souls  to  delight  in.  The  prophets  have 
begun  badly,  hoAvever,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Ave  have  had  no  exceptional  rainfalls  so  far 
during  the  year,  yet  May  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  be  tearful,  such  as  evidences  rather  a  Avet 
summer  than  a  dr)7  one.  But  as  one  swalloAv 
does  not  make  a  summer,  neither  does  a  feAv  Avet 


days  mar  one.  But  a  Avet  May  is  so  far  helpful 
to  vegetation,  that  it  Avould  require  tremendous 
heat  to  harm  the  crops  later,  therefore  Ave 
deliberately  refuse  to  believe  that  the  coming 
summer  is  to  be  fraught  Avith  trials  and  troubles 
incidental  to  drought.  We  have  had  some 
exceptionally  dry  summers,  as  Ave  have  had 
some  very  Avet  ones  during  the  passing  decade, 
still  Ave  survive. 

Even  these  visitations  come  very  rarely,  and 
on  the  whole  the  tendency  of  the  Aveather  is  to 
be  very  matter-of-fact  and  uneventful.  We 
are  looking  for  one  of  the  prosaic  seasons  tl  is 
year,  and  shall  be  surprised  if  it  be  otherwise. 
The  outlook,  so  far  as  vegetation  is  concerned, 
is  not  at  all  a  bad  one,  and  after  the  recent 
doAvnpour  of  rain,  not  a  drop  too  much  to 
satisfy  the  need  of  vegetation  having  fallen, 
Avarmth  and  sunshine  Avill  develop  growth 
amazingly.  Already  there  is  a  Avealth  of  foliage 
on  trees  and  shrubs.  All  sorts  of  plants  are 
doing  wonderfully  well,  Avliilst  the  rains  have 
helped  greatly  to  cleanse  the  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  and  push  rapid  groAvth  Cold  Aveather 
checks  growth,  and  is  favourable  to  the  cater¬ 
pillar  pest,  but  such  groAvth  as  is  noAv  manifest 
gets  ahead  of  the  devourer  and  vegetation 
triumphs.  All  sorts  of  ground  crops  look  Avell 
also,  so  that  Ave  only  need  moderate  Avarmth 
and  sunlight  to  bring  all  things  to  maturity. 
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Khb  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The 
^  announcement  that  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales  will,  if  possible,  open  the 
flower  sIioav  to  be  held  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  on  the  28th  and  29th  inst.  should 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  together  a 
brilliant  attendance,  if  not  also  a  fine  floral 
display.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  not 
possible  to  express  other  than  regret  that  the 
schedule  for  so  important  a  sIioav  of  the 
society — and  held  in  one  of  the  best  positions 
in  London  too — should  have  been  issued  so 
late  in  the  day,  and  in  such  a  wretched 
form.  We  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail 
of  it,  either  as  regards  the  classes  or  the 
rewards.  Of  competitions  in  the  ordinary 
sense  there  are  to  be  none  ;  but,  instead,  a 
sort  of  go-as-you-please  arrangement,  the 
general  invitation  being  to  “bring  what  you  can, 
and  trust  to  us  for  a  reward.”  If  failure  to 
make  up  a  fine  sIioav  results,  the  authors  of 
this  precious  schedule  Avill  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.  But  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
promised  to  attend,  and  let  us  hope  that 
what  is  lacking  in  the  schedule  will  be 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  quality  of 
the  productions  staged  by  those  exhibitors 
Avho  Avill  be  anxious  to  put  in  an  appearance 
before  Royalty.  That  so  distinguished  a  visitor 
should  be  Avilling  to  honour  the  sIioav  may 
be  accepted  as  evidence  that  a  respectable 
display  is  looked  for,  and  Ave  hoj>e  that 
bungling  in  Victoria  Street  Avill  not  injure 
the  prospects  of  the  Temple  exhibition. 
- ->x<- - 

Luton  Horticultural  Society. — The  seventh  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  Plait  Hall, 
Luton,  on  Wednesday,  July  23rd. 

Mr.  George  Deal. — We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Deal, 
whose  sudden  illness  was  mentioned  in  a  recent  number, 
is  not  making  such  rapid  progress  towards  recovery  as 
could  be  desired.  His  many  friends  will  regret  to  hear 
that  he  is  still  quite  unable  to  attend  to  any  business 
matters. 

Mr.  'William  Richards,  who  left  England  in  Decem¬ 
ber  last  for  a  trip  to  the  southern  hemisphere  in  search 
of  health,  arrived  in  Plymouth  from  New  Zealand  on 
Monday.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  he  has  greatly 
benefited  by  the  trip. 

The  Horticultural  Hall  Scheme — We  understand 
that  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee,  appointed  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday,  when  Baron  Schroder 
announced  that  about  £12,000  had  been  guaranteed. 
A  sub-committee  of  nine  members  was  appointed,  with 
Mr.  Sherwood  as  chairman,  to  organise  a  general 
collection  throughout  the  trade. 
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Death  of  Mrs.  Rose. — We  learn  from  a  correspondent 
that  Mrs.  Rose,  widow  of  Mr.  H.  Rose,  who  succeeded 
the  late  Mr.  Ingram  as  gardener  to  H.M.  The  Queen, 
at  Frogmore,  and  who  died  in  1874,  died  at  Balham, 
Surrey,  on  the  2nd  inst. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  JohnEllicott,  lately 
gardener  to  H.  W.  Tugwell,  Esq.,  Crowe  Hall,  Bath, 
as  gardener  to  J.  F.  G.  Bannatyne,  Esq.,  Summerville, 
Limerick,  in  succession  to  Mr.  E.  Dumper.  Mr.  Thos. 
Copper,  foreman  at  Thoresby  Park,  011erton,as  gardener 
to  Sir  J.  Crossland,  Royd’s  Wood,  Huddersfield. 

Visit  of  Tire  Queen  to  Waddesden  Manor. — On 
Wednesday  afternoon  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  paid  a 
visit  to  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  at  Waddesden 
Manor,  near  Aylesbury.  On  leaving,  Her  Majesty  was 
presented  with  a  bouquet  composed  entirely  of  Yanda 
teres,  dotted  with  sprays  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei ; 
and  the  Princesses  Louise  and  Beatrice  with  bouquets 
of  Souvenir  de  Malmaison  Carnations  and  Ferns,  all  of 
which  were  made  by  Mr.  Jacques,  and  were  worthy  of 
his  skill. 

The  Secretaryship  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. — We  are  requested  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  to 
state  that  he  has  not  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the 
society  as  announced  in  one  of  our  contemporaries  last 
week.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wilks  is  anxious  to  find 
some  one  who  will  take  up  the  work,  but  he  will  not 
resign  until  a  suitable  successor  is  forthcoming,  or  more 
urgent  reasons  arise  than  at  present  exist.  On  all 
counts  we  are  glad  to  make  this  announcement  ;  there 
are  others  on  the  directorate  whose  resignation  would 
be  less  keenly  felt. 

The  Temple  Show. — We  are  requested  to  state  that 
schedules  for  the  Temple  Show  on  May  28th  and  29th 
will  take  the  form  of  a  twenty-page  8vo.  pamphlet, 
containing  (1)  a  short  history  of  the  society  (2)  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  music  each  day  by  the  band  of  H.  M. 
Horse  Guards  (Blues),  and  (3)  a  list  of  exhibitors,  and 
of  their  chief  exhibits,  but  no  names  can  be  possibly 
inserted  unless  received  by  Mr.  Barron,  at  Chiswick, 
or  at  the  society’s  offices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  on 
Saturday,  May  24th,  at  the  latest.  Ten  thousand  of 
the  schedules  are  being  printed  in  expectation  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  opening  the  show. 

An  English  School  ofForestry. — A  deputation  waited 
on  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
9th.  inst.,  as  to  the  formation  of  a  School  of  Forestry. 
On  the  part  of  the  deputation,  it  was  stated  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Spain,  there  was  no  nation  in  Europe 
which  wa4  without  a  School  of  Forestry.  Further,  that 
we  imported  yearly  millions  of  tons  of  timber  which 
this  country  was  capable  of  growing  itself.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  commence  the  school  without  some 
preliminary  help  from  the  State.  Mr.  Chaplin,  in 
replying,  said  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  over  which  he  presided,  to  establish  a 
School  of  Forestry  ;  but  he  would  undertake  to  put  the 
matter  before  the  Government. 

The  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show  is  fixed  to 
be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday,  August  16ih. 
The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  of 
London  contributes  nearly  £200  in  prizes,  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  £150.  It  is  expected  that 
special  prizes  will  also  be  offered  by  numerous  London 
and  provincial  co-operative  societies,  as  was  done  last 
year.  The  schedule  just  issued  embraces  offers  of  825 
money  prizes,  besides  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals,  and — ■ 
for  the  first  time — a  Champion  Gold  Medal.  One  new 
feature  is  the  division  of  exhibitors  into  geographical 
districts.  For  the  more  important  prizes  the  country 
is  mapped  out  into  five  districts,  so  that  exhibitors 
from  the  north  will  not  have  to  compete  against  the 
south,  the  west,  the  midlands,  &c. ,  or  vice  versd.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening,  of  3,  Agar 
Street,  Strand,  London,  "W.  C.,  from  whom  schedules 
can  be  obtained. 

Narcissus  orientalis. — More  attention  is  now  given  to 
this  Daffodil  for  spring  bedding  than  has  been  the  case 
for  some  time  past  at  least.  It  is  sometimes  supplied  by 
the  growers  as  a  substitute  or  by  mistake  for  N.  incom- 
parabilis  semipartitus.  When  seen  in  flower,  however, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  confounding  the  two.  In  the 
first  place,  the  latter  has  the  large  flowers  of  the  type 
with  a  deeply  six-lobed  corona.  The  perianth  of  NT. 
orientalis  is  more  about  the  size  of  a  form  of  N.  Tazetta, 
and  is  of  a  pale  sulphur-white  or  primrose  when  it  first 
expands,  and  deepens  slightly  with  age.  The  corona  is 
of  a  clear,  bright  yellow,  and  divided  more  than  half 
way  down  into  three  but  sometimes  more  lobes,  which 
are  irregular  in  size.  The  same  plant  has  received  other 
names,  such  as  N.  Tazetta  lacticolor  and  FT.  T. 
ochroleuca. 


THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF 

ORCHIDS. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
adopted  the  following  rules  for  the  naming  of  Orchids 
for  garden  purposes. 

Sect.  I.— Genera,  Species,  well-marked 
Varieties,  and  Natural  Hybrids. 

1.  The  names  of  natural  genera,  species,  and  well- 
marked  varieties,  as  well  as  of  presumed  wild  hybrids, 
shall  be  written  so  as  to  accord  with  botanical  language 
and  usage,  and  to  conform  with  the  laws  of  botanical 
nomenclature  (Lois  cU  la  Nomenclature  Botaniyue )  as 
adopted  at  the  International  Botanical  Congress  at 
Baris  in  1867. 

2.  Exhibitors  showing,  for  the  first  time,  a  plant 
under  a  Latin  name,  shall  be  required  to  furnish  the 
name  of  the  botanist  who  has  described  the  plant. 

Sect.  II. — Artificial  Hybrids  between  Genera. 

3.  Every  bigener  shall  receive  a  generic  name  in 
Latin  formed  by  combining  the  names  of  the  parent 
genera,  and  a  specific  name  also  in  Latin,  the  sign  of 
hybridity,  X ,  being  always  added. 

Sect.  III. — Artificial  Hybrids  between  Species. 

4.  Hybrids  between  species  raised  artificially  shall  be 
named  in  Latin,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  hybridus, 
or  of  the  sign  of  hybridity,  x .  (See  par.  1). 

Sect.  IV. — Artificial  Crosses  between  Varieties. 

5.  Crosses  between  varieties  raised  artificially  shall 
receive  suitable  vernacular  names. 

Sect.  V. — General  Recommendations. 

6.  The  Orchid  Committee  shall  decline  to  recognise 
any  unauthorised  name,  or  any  name  that  is  deemed 
unsuitable,  or  is  not  applied  in  conformity  with  the 
preceding  rules. 

7.  A  name  once  authoritatively  adopted  shall  not  be 
altered. 

8.  An  award  may  be  made  to  any  plant  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  committee  worthy  of  such  distinction, 
even  though  it  be  unnamed,  or  not  named  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  preceding  regulations,  provided  that, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  to  he  determined  by  the 
committee,  a  proper  name  be  given.  Any  award  made 
under  these  circumstances  shall  be  suspended  until  the 
plant  has  been  properly  named. 

9.  The  operation  of  these  rules  shall  be  prospective, 
not  retrospective. 

10.  The  council  wishes  to  impress  upon  Orchid 
growers  the  desirability  of  obtaining  drawings  or  photo¬ 
graphs  of  all  new  and  certificated  Orchids,  and  of 
depositing  such  drawings  in  the  Library  of  the  society 
for  reference. 

11.  The  council  also  desires  to  remind  cultivators 
of  the  great  importance  of  preserving  specimens,  for 
future  reference  and  comparision,  and  suggests  that, 
whenever  practicable,  specimens  should  be  sent  for  this 
purpose  to  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

- - 

THE  YEW. 

The  late  Mr.  A.  Mongredien  made  the  common  Yew — 
Tazus  baccata — a  native  of  England.  It  is  certainly 
found  in  Europe,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  We  sometimes  hear  of  animals  being  poisoned 
by  eating  the  branches  of  the  Yew,  and  we  are 
informed  on  the  best  authority  that  they  are  decidedly 
poisonous  both  to  man  and  to  horses  and  cows.  But 
while  the  foliage  is  so  harmful,  the  fruit  is  perfectly 
harmless,  and,  indeed,  agreeable  to  eat ;  and  when 
a  school-boy,  with  my  school-fellows,  I  used  to  feed 
upon  them  heartily.  They  contain  a  sweet,  glutinous 
juice,  and  drop  when  they  are  ripe.  Wasps,  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  several  kinds  of  birds  are  said  to  feed  upon 
them  with  avidity. 

Yew  trees  are  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity.  It 
would  be  only  natural,  perhaps,  to  expect  the  greatest 
longevity  in  indigenous  trees,  and  though  it  has  been 
a  disputed  point  among  botanists  and  others 
as  to  what  trees  are  really  natives  to  the  English 
soil,  etymology  alone  would  indicate  that  the 
following  were  of  Roman  importation  : — the  Elm 
(Ulmus),  the  Plane  (Platanus),  the  Poplar  (Populus), 
the  Box  (Buxus),  and  the  Chestnut  (Castanea).  The 
Yew,  on  the  contrary,  is  probably  indigenous,  though  its 
opponents  find  some  reason  for  their  scepticism  in 
the  fact  that  its  larger  specimens  are  chiefly  found  in 
churchyards  and  artificial  plantations.  The  favour  of 
its  claim  is  the  fact  that  its  pretensions  to  longevity 
seem  to  be  better  founded  than  those  of  any  other 
English  tree,  not  even  excluding  the  Oak.  It  supplied 
the  wood  that  formed  the  bows  with  which,  before  the 


introduction  of  firearms,  the  English  soldiers  gained 
many  famous  historical  battles.  About  midway 
between  Matlock  and  Cliatsworth,  in  the  churchyard 
of  Darley,  stands  a  venerable  Yew,  stated  to  have 
existed  600  years,  and  to  be  the  finest  and  oldest  in 
the  county  of  Derby.  A  Yew  that  was  dug  up  from  a 
bog  in  Queen’s  County,  was  proved  by  its  rings  to  have 
been  545  years  of  age,  yet  for  the  last  300  years  of  its 
life  it  had  grown  so_slowly  that  near  the  circumference 
100  rings  were  traceable  within  an  inch.  Some  great 
and  sudden  change  for  thejworse  in4the  external  condi¬ 
tions  may  have  accounted  for  so  slow  a  rate,  but  it 
would  hardly  he  safe,  with  such  evidence  before  us,  to 
allow  more  than  3  ft.  a  century  as  the  normal 
growth  of  a  Yew,  in  which  case  the  Fortingal  Yew 
in  Scotland,  56  ft.  round  in  1769,  may  have  lived  more 
than  eighteen  centuries,  and  a  longevity  in  proportion 
must  be  accorded  to  the  Yews  at  Fountains  Abbey,  or 
to  the  Tibsury  Yew  in  Dorsetshire,  which  boasts  of 
37  ft.  in  circumference.  Hence,  tradition  in  this  case 
would  seem  to  contain  nothing  incredible  when  it  asserts 
that  the  Yews  on  Ivingley  Bottom,  near  Chichester, 
were  on  their  present  site  when  the  sea  kings  from  the 
north  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

The  employment  of  the  Yew  in  churchyards  also 
dates  back  for  a  considerable  period.  The  dark  and 
sombre  Yew  tree  has  from  the  remote  past  been  invested 
with  an  essentially  funereal  character  ;  hence  its  pro¬ 
pinquity  to  tombs.  The  Egyptians  regarded  it  as  a 
symbol  of  mourning,  and  the  idea  descended  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  who  employed  the  wood  as  fuel 
for  the  funereal  pyres.  The  Britons  probably  learned 
from  the  Romans  to  attach  a  funereal  signification  to 
the  Yew,  and  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  employed  in 
ancient  funereal  rites,  they  regarded  the  tree  with 
reverence,  and  probably  looked  upon  it  as  sacred.  The 
reason  assigned  by  some  for  the  custom  is,  that  the 
poisonous  foliage  of  the  Yew  typified  death  ;  others,  that 
its  durability  and  slowly  altering  features  symbolised 
resurrection  ;  other?,  in  order  that  it  might  afford  a 
supply  of  twigs  to  he  worn  on  Palm  Sunday  ;  and  others 
again,  taking  a  more  utilitarian  view,  that  there  might 
be  always  at  hand  a  supply  of  wood  for  making  bows. 

Eew  trees  are  less  fastidious  in  regard  to  soils  and 
situations,  and  handsome  specimens  are  to  -be  found  in 
every  district  of  the  country,  growing  and  thriving  in 
almost  every  variety  of  soil.  There  is  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  prefer  a  rich  deep  loam,  with  a  subsoil 
cool  and  moist,  and  a  situation  moderately  sheltered 
and  shady,  rather  than  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  Yew  is  one  among  the  few  evergreens  that 
succeed  well  in  the  shade  of  high  trees,  not  only  grow¬ 
ing  well  in  such  circumstances,  but  developing  the 
peculiar  dark  glossy  green  of  their  foliage  to  the 
greatest  perfection. 

Having  naturally  a  dense  twiggy  habit  of  growth, 
and  as  it  may  be  cut  or  clipped  into  almost  any  shape 
with  the  greatest  impunity,  the  English  Yew  has  few 
equals  as  an  evergreen  garden-hedge  plant,  and  as  such 
it  has  long  been  extensively  employed.  In  the  day — 
now  happily  passed  away— when  it  was  fashionable  to 
adorn  gardens  with  shrubs  cut  into  architectural  forms 
as  well  as  those  of  animals,  and  even  men,  its  patience 
under  the  knife^was  amply  taken  advantage  of,  pro¬ 
ducing  some  of  the  most  grotesque  and  intricate 
designs,  with  a  solidity  and  sharpness  of  outline  superior 
to  either  Juniper  or  Boxwood.  Examples  of  this 
method  still  remain  among  us  ;  hut,  as  a  general  rule, 
this  unnatural  clipping  has  come  to  an  end,  and  trees 
once  clipped  are  now  permitted  to  assume  their  natural 
shape. — E.  D. 

- >X-c- - 

THE  LILY  OF  THE  NILE. 

The  Richardia  africana,  most  commonly  known  as 
Calla  rethiopica  (Lily  of  the  Nile),  is  in  all  respects  a 
plant  of  noble  -  appearance  and  conspicuous  beauty, 
whether  in  flower  or  not.  Its  massive  semi-erect  foliage, 
of  a  glossy  green  hue,  with  its  heavy  veius  of  a  paler 
shade,  combined  with  the  closely  spotted  sheath  at  the 
base,  render  it  an  object  of  no  little  attraction  when 
associated  with  the  general  collection  of  greenhouse 
plants.  For  large  conservatories,  corridors,  entrance- 
halls,  and  staircases,  the  Calla  has  few  equals,  as  it  can 
withstand  very  heavy  shade,  and  even  draughts,  better 
than  most  plants.  It  has  of  late  become  a  very  popular 
plant  amongst  the  middle  classes  for  window  and  lobby 
decoration,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  observe  how  much  at 
home  it  seems  where  carefully  tended  with  water, 
and  an  occasional  sponging  to  keep  the  foliage  free 
rom  dust.  Under  such  circumstances,  however,  it 
arely  blooms  with  much  freedom,  and  I  presume  this 
act  alone  may  be  accounted  for  in  not  being  afforded  a 
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short  season  of  rest  after  flowering,  as  also  a  lack  of 
strength  through  not  being  liberally  fed  in  the  growing 
season. 

The  former,  if  judiciously  considered— as  I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  by  some— will  b9  apparent,  although  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  must  be  dried  up  like  Gladioli  or 
similar  roots.  They  will  require  a  certain  amount  of 
rest,  even  if  grown  in  water-tanks,  and  where  grown 
thus,  ought  to  be  taken  out  annually  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  they  will  cast  their  foliage,  and  become  semi¬ 
nude  stools.  This  is  the  perplexing  period  with  those 
who  admire  their  Lily  of  the  Nile  in  the  window  or 
other  selected  position  ;  and  this  is  the  time  to  rest 
them  by  withholding  water— not  entirely,  however,  but 
merely  by  keeping  the  plants  from  suffering.  Feeding 
with  ordinary  liquid  manure  is  out  of  the  question  in 
dwelling-houses — and,  indeed,  conservatories  too— but 
some  of  the  artificial  manures  have  a  by  no  means 
unpleasant  odour,  and  if  applied  in  small  quantities 
(mixed  in  the  water)  at  intervals, .  its  presence  would 
never  be  known.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  dilate  on 
the  qualifications  of  the  Richardia  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  window  or  lobby,  but  trust  these  few  remarks 
may  prove  useful  ;  and  now  to  the  gist  of  the  subject. 

For  festive  decorations  at  Christmas  or  Easter-tide, 
both  in  an  entire  and  cut  state,  Richardias  are  most 
serviceable  and  deservedly  popular,  and  to  have  them 
in  bloom  at  these  seasons  is  a  matter  of  deserved  con¬ 
sideration.  To  have  the  plants  in  good  heart  is  of 
primary  importance,  and  where  the  proper  means  are 
resorted  to  is  easily  accomplished.  Growing  in  pots  all 
the  season  has  its  advocates,  and  the  results  from  this 
practice  are  fairly  satisfactory  if  the  plants  are  well  at¬ 
tended  to  with  water  and  stimulants  in  the  growing 
season. 

The  soil  cannot  well  be  too  rich,  and  hence  a  good 
compost  will  be  found  in  good  friable  loam,  one  part, 
and  well-decomposed  manure,  charcoal,  and  a  slight 
dash  of  sand,  forming  the  other  two  parts.  The  pots 
should  be  drained  with  nodules  of  charcoal  in  place  of 
crocks,  and  a  layer  of  manure  placed  over  them  instead 
of  moss  :  thus  all  the  pots  contain  is  a  healthy  feeding 
medium.  These  plants  are  well  known  to  be  gross 
feeders,  hence  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure 
are  necessary  to  insure  a  luxuriant  growth  and  satis¬ 
factory  flowering.  Grown  in  water  tanks  in  the  houses 
they  are  very  ornamental,  but  the  growth  made  in  tanks 
is  rather  flaccid,  and  consequently  of  no  use  for 
decorative  purposes,  except  in  a  cut  state.  When 
grown  thus  they  ought  to  be  potted  as  above,  and  the 
pots  lowered  gently  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  They 
may  also  be  enveloped  in  hay-bands,  or  sphagnum  moss  ; 
in  short,  anything  that  will  prevent  the  ball  being 
broken  up  with  the  water  ;  especially  in  service  tanks 
where  frequent  plunging  of  watering  pots  would  move 
the  water. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  growing  Richardias, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  troublesome,  is  planting 
them  out  annually  in  shallow  trenches,  in  any  situation 
that  is  sheltered  from  strong  -winds,  in  a  rich  compost 
as  recommended  above  for  pot  culture  ;  although  I  have 
seen  very  fine  plants  grown  in  the  ordinary  soil,  well 
manured  as  for  Leeks  or  Celery.  The  trenches  will  be 
found  quite  deep  enough,  formed  one  spade  deep  ;  on 
the  bottom  of  which  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  sifted 
ashes  about  3  ins.  in  depth,  trod  down  hard,  on  which 
place  the  compost,  and  plant,  dividing  the  stools  as 
the  work  proceeds.  When  a  large  stock  is  wanted  for 
8-in.  or  9-in.  pots,  they  should  be  divided  into  single 
crowns  ;  classing  the  strong  and  the  weak  for  different 
treatment.  The  strong  crowns,  if  grown  very  liberally  all 
the  summer  by  being  attended  to  in  the  way  of  stimulants, 
and  lifted  and  potted  up  about  the  middle  of 
September,  placed  in  a  cool  house  or  pit,  and  kept 
close  for  a  week  with  frequent  syringings  to  keep  the 
foliage  up,  and  afterwards  given  a  temperature 
of  50°  or  55°,  will  bloom  with  perfect  freedom  at 
Christmas.  The  weaker  plants,  if  lifted  a  month  later  and 
nursed  in  the  same  way  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards 
kept  in  any  cool  Peach  house  or  similar  structure  where 
frosts  may  not  reach  them,  will  be  easily  brought  into 
bloom  for  Easter  by  placing  them  in  heat  about  the 
beginning  of  February.  Where  stock  is  scarce  the 
small  off-sets  may  be  planted  singly,  and  if  potted  up  in 
the  autumn,  will  make  fine  blooming  plants  the  second 
season  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  stronger  will  flower  well  the 
first  season.  In  any  case  a  few  of  these  ought  to  be 
nursed  on  annually  to  keep  up  a  vigorous  stock. 

When  planted  out  they  make  far  more  sturdy  plants 
than  they  do  if  coddled  in  pots  all  the  year  round,  and 
the  extra  trouble  in  watering  pot  plants  is  very  much 
outbalanced  by  the  less  trouble  of  those  planted  out. 


W e  usually  plant  them  out  as  described  about  the  end 
of  May  (dividing  with  a  fork  to  save  mutilation),  anl 
water  them  copiously  in  dry  weather,  using  stimulants 
towards  the  end  of  July  onwards,  only  withholding  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  after  pitting  up,  and  we  usually 
have  them  iu  bloom  about  five  months,  with  several 
spathes  at  a  time  on  each,  of  great  size  and  leathery 
texture. 

For  room  decoration  in  a  cut  state,  large  spathes 
associated  with  their  own  foliage  have  a  conspicuous 
effect,  and  if  taken  just  before  fully  expanded  will  keep 
fresh  in  an  ordinary  heated,  gas-lighted  room  for  nearly 
a  fortnight.  For  large,  trumpet-shaped  glasses  there  is 
no  flower  better  adapted  ;  they  themselves  being  trumpet¬ 
shaped  contrast  well  with  the  glasses. 

Green-fly  must  be  guarded  against  all  through  their 
culture,  but  especially  when  brought  into  heat,  when 
they  rapidly  increase  on  the  under  sides  of  the  foliage 
and  spathes,  and  spoil  and  ruin  the  latter  ;  and,  at 
best,  have  a  disparaging  effect  on  the  plants  and  the 
cultivator.  Sponging  the  foliage,  as  also  the  spathes, 
is  quite  easily  performed,  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  use  dirty  water  on  the  latter  ;  the  foliage  may, 
however,  be  sponged  with  tobacco  water  or  any  other 
favourite  insecticide.  A  slight  fumigation  at  intervals 
will  set  all  unwelcome  visitors  at  rest,  and  other 
matters  in  detail  hiving  been  carefully  attended  to, 
the  cultivator  will  be  left  in  the  happy  possession  of  a 
useful  lot  of  healthy,  clean  Richardias. — J.  Proctor, 
Olenfinart. 

- - 

LATE  SPRING  FROSTS  AND 

VEGETATION. 

Tits  seasons  come  and  go,  and  we  receive  the  usual 
visitations  of  late  spring  frosts,  which  are  sure  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  damage  ;  but  practically  they  seem 
to  leave  us  no  better  and  no  worse  than  what  occurs  in 
an  average  of  years.  Plants  of  various  kinds  are  most 
liable  to  be  injured  at  the  initial  stages  of  their  vege¬ 
tation,  whereas  a  little  later  on  they  will  stand  the 
same  amount  of  frost  with  impunity.  Others  again — 
such  as  Dahlias,  Heliotropes,  Potatos,  and  others — get 
more  or  less  injured  by  a  visitation  of  frost,  whether 
early  or  late  in  the  year. 

Early  in  March  the  Rises  in  some  gardens  were 
almost  decimated  by  a  sudden  visitation  of  frost, 
whereas  in  other  establishments  there  was  no  unusual 
amount  of  damage.  Potatos  peeping  through  the 
ground  late  in  April  and  in  the  beginning  of  May  had 
their  tops  somewhat  blackened,  thus  checking  them  a 
little,  but  very  slight  difference  will  be  noted  in  the 
time  when  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  About  the  same 
time  many  of  the  Pear  trees  had  their  petals  discoloured, 
thus  causing  them  to  shrivel  up,  in  some  cases  wrapping 
over  the  stigmas,  which  appeared  blackened  at  the 
tips  on  examination,  although  all  beneath  this  was 
quite  fresh.  Had  they  been  fertilised  some  days 
previous  to  this,  the  chances  are  that  the  ovaries  would 
develop  into  fruit  ;  if  not  then,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
pollen  to  be  retained  by  them,  much  less  for  them  to 
foster  the  development  of  the  pollen  tubes.  Close  by, 
the  Apple  trees  came  into  blossom  a  little  later,  and 
were  perfectly  uninjured. 

Amongst  ornamental  shrubs,  several  got  injured 
during  March,  April,  and  May,  just  at  the  particular 
period  when  they  were  bursting  into  leaf.  This 
happened  in  some  situations  to  Nuttallia  cerasiformis, 
as  it  usually  does,  while  in  more  sheltered  places  it 
escapes.  Photinia  serrulata  suffered  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  both  of  them  seem  to  owe  this  peculiarity  to  their 
coming  into  leaf  at  a  very  early  period.  P.  japonica 
and  the  closely  allied  Rhaphiolepis  japonica,  both 
coming  from  the  same  country  as  P.  serrulata,  seem  to 
be  perfectly  hardy  under  the  same  conditions,  a  fact 
doubtless  owing  to  their  starting  into  growth  at  a  much 
later  period.  During  severe  winters  all  the  three  are 
liable  to  get  cut  up,  but  the  Rhaphiolepis  least  so  of  all. 

A  shrubby  plant  closely  allied  to  Spirsea,  namely, 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  a  native  of  North  China,  re¬ 
sembles  Nuttallia  cerasiformis  in  its  liability  to  get  cut 
up  by  frosts  during  the  month  of  April  when  it  develops 
its  first  leaves  in  preparation  for  flowering,  which 
generally  occurs  during  May.  This  early  crop  of  leaves 
seems  particularly  liable  to  damage,  and  the  racemes  of 
flowers  also  occasionally  suffer  ;  but  these  leaves  drop, 
or  the  injury  is  concealed  by  those  developed  on  the 
young  wood  during  May  and  June.  The  warm  weather 
during  the  latter  part  of  April  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
out  a  fine  development  of  foliage,  but  it  was  tender,  and 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  frosty  night  rather  disfigured 
the  more  exposed  leaves  ;  by  midsummer,  however, 
probably  no  traces  of  it  will  be  seen.  —  F. 


GOLDEN  FEATHERS. 

The  summer  phase  cf  yellow  fever,  as  manifested  in 
gardens,  will  take  a  lot  of  killing.  Wc  cannot  at  any 
time  dispense  with  so  striking  a  colour  as  yellow,  and 
in  many  districts  where  smoke  is  prevalent  it  would  be 
difficult  to  impart  any  colour  into  small  town  gardens, 
unless  yellows  were  freely  used.  This  fact  has  un¬ 
fortunately  driven  some  persons  to  plant  yellows  almost 
entirely,  and  with  bad  taste.  Some  other  hues  must 
be  introduced  to  effect  the  desired  balance,  and  it  is 
this  wanton  use  of  yellow,  and  especially  of  Golden 
Feather,  which  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  somewhat 
contemptuous  phrase,  as  applied  to  flower  gardening  of 
this  sort,  “An  outbreak  of  yellow  fever.”  It  is 
excused  on  behalf  of  Golden  Feathers  that  they  arc 
easily  produced  from  seed,  and  come  very  true.  They 
also  seed  so  freely  that  it  is  absurdly  cheap. 

Even  if  not  so  obtained,  plants  may  be  purchased  in 
myriads  in  the  spring  from  costers’  barrows  or  flower- 
stalls  at  a  trifling  price,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder — bright 
hues  in  the  garden  being  specially  acceptable — Golden 
Feathers  are  popular  still,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so. 
The  oldest  form  is,  perhaps,  the  semi-double-flowering 
kind  of  the  Tyrethrum,  known  as  Golden  Gem.  There 
are  green  and  yellow  forms,  both  of  which  bloom 
profusely,  and  furnish  capital  flowers  for  cutting  ;  but 
the  golden  one  gives  the  most  pleasing  effects.  Still, 
it  is  too  late  and  loose  growing  for  bedding  purposes. 
The  old  Golden  Feather,  so  universally  in  use,  everyone 
knows,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best. 

The  pretty  cut-leaved  form  known  as  Laciniatum, 
sent  out  by  Osborn,  of  Fulham,  is  a  very  pleasing 
graceful  variety,  but  does  not,  as  a  rule,  colour  so  well 
as  others  of  broader  leafage.  Very  pretty  and  compact, 
as  well  as  effective  in  colour,  is  Williams’  Selaginoides, 
for  the  fuliage  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  elegantly 
fimbriated.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  tenderest  of  the  family. 
Listly,  there  is  a  dwarf  form  of  the  popular  or  old 
Golden  Feither,  not  much  known,  which  is  a  capital 
variety,  especially  for  carpet  bedlirig  or  edging.  —A.  D. 
- - 

INTELLIGENCE  OF  HIVE  BEES. 

Whether  these  have  become  more  educated  or  not 
since  man  took  to  domesticating  them  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  as  there  is  probably  no  record  of  their 
doings  extending  back  for  any  considerable  period  of 
time.  Certain  it  is  they  exhibit  an  intelligence  (some 
would  probably  call  it  instinct)  superior  to  that  of  their 
wild  relatives  the  bumble-bees  in  the  methods  they 
often  adopt  in  collecting  their  food.  It  is  evident  they 
pay  no  attention  to  what  in  the  eyes  of  nature  would 
be  considered  the  legitimate  way  of  abstracting  honey 
from  flowers  which  by  their  formation  exclude  them 
and  other  short-tongued  insects  as  unbidden  guests. 

Man  pays  no  attention,  as  a  rule,  to  their  misdeeds 
unless  they  encroach  upon  his  domains,  so  that  wild 
flowers,  or  those  grown  in  the  garden  purely  for  the 
sake  of  ornament,  may  be  systematically  robbed  and 
no  attention  paid  to  the  matter.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  long,  narrow  flowers  of  the  garden  or  field 
Bean  are  perforated  at  the  base  in  order  to  make  a 
short  and  sure  passage  to  the  honey,  a  cry  is  raised 
against  the  bees  directly,  and  methods  devised  for  their 
destruction.  Curiously  enough,  the  bumble-bees  in 
this  instance  are  considered  the  depiredators,  although 
I  myself  have  not  observed  it.  In  gardens  the  latter 
always  seem  to  behave  properly,  and  enter  the  flower 
by  the  mouth.  Hive  bees,  on  the  contrary,  are  unable 
to  reach  honey  situated  at  the  base  of  the  long,  narrow, 
tubular  flowers,  and  they  accordingly  pierce  a  hole  close 
to  the  base  of  the  corolla,  and  those  flowers  if  not  visited 
by  bumble-bees  never  get  fertilised,  and  consequently 
cannot  bear  seed.  Various  species  of  Salvia,  Sym¬ 
phytum,  Antirrhinum,  and  others  with  similarly 
constructed  flowers  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
orders,  are  served  in  this  fashion. 

Hive  bees  seem  to  know  what  flowers  have  been 
perforated,  or  to  expect  they  have  been  so  ;  for  on 
alighting  upon  them  they  go  direct  to  the  artificial 
openings  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  This  may 
arise  from  the  visitors  having  been  there  before,  and 
many  of  them  probably  made  the  openings  originally. 
Bumble-bees  enter  the  flowers  by  the  mouth,  whether 
they  are  already  pierced  at  the  base  or  not.  They  are 
enabled  to  get  at  the  honey  by  reason  of  their  longer 
tongues,  or  by  their  greater  weight  and  strength. 
The  mouths  of  the  Snapdragons  (Antirrhinums)  are 
closed  by  a  gibbosity,  or  hollow  elevation  of  the  lower 
lip.  Bumble-bees  alighting  on  this  are  able  by  their 
weight,  and  by  a  little  exertion  of  their  strength,  to 
depress  the  lip  and  enter.  The  hive  bee  cannot  do  so, 
and  must  therefore  rob  the  flower.—  Bee. 
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Fancy  Pansies. 

In  your  “  Current  Topics  ”  of  May  10  th,  you  allude  to 
large  quantities  of  very  fine  and  beautiful  fancy 
Pansies  finding  their  way  into  the  London  flower 
market.  As  I  was  the  first  person  to  take  the  fancy 
Pansy  in  hand  in  1858,  when  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson 
met  with  a  few  striking  varieties  at  Lille,  I  rejoice  to 
know  this  ;  and  if  the  great  beauty  of  these  and  our 
bedding  Violas  were  better  known,  they  would  be  very 
much  more  cultivated.  You  speak  of  3 d.  or  id.  each 
as  being  good  prices,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  cultivator  does  not  get  this.  There  is  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  in  growing  them 
in  the  way  you  have  described,  and  then  there  is  the 
trouble  of  “mossing”  or  “grassing  them  up,”  and 
sending  to  market. 

My  impression  is  that  varieties  of  sterling  merit  will 
always  command  good  prices.  It  is  so  in  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Market  Hall  certainly,  where  inferior  kinds, 
such  as  the  poor  strain  of  seedlings  often  seen,  scarcely 
find  customers  ;  but  to  secure  good  prices,  the  plants 
should  be  well  grown  and  mossed  up,  and  got  into  the 
market  in  March  and  April.  Here,  in  the  midlands, 
and  the  north,  late  planting  of  Pansies — that  is,  in 
May  and  June — is  very  detrimental  to  success,  as  the 
plants  cannot  get  good  root-hold  before  hot  weather  sets 
in,  and  the  result  is  much  smaller  and  inferior  flowers 
— out  of  character — with  often  sickly  growth,  and  fre¬ 
quently  death  of  the  plant.  In  the  south,  early  planting 
is  very  necessary,  and  a  shady  situation  preferable.  If 
Pansies  and  Violas  can  be  planted  out  in  March,  or 
early  in  April — the  earlier  the  better — the  roots  get  a 
hold  of  the  soil  and  the  plants  go  ahead.  "When  early 
autumn  planting  can  be  done,  that  is  far  the  best,  but 
not  in  cold  wet  soils  and  situations. 

The  Pansy  is  a  very  hardy  plant  which  must  have 
plenty  of  air,  and  no  coddling  whatever,  and  will  stand 
frost  well  if  kept  dry,  but  it  likes  shelter  from  cold, 
blistering  east  winds.  In  less  favourable  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  safest  wintered  in  dry  well-aired 
frames,  and  planted  out  so  as  to  be  near  the  glass,  but  an 
abundance  of  air  should  be  given,  never  covering  the 
frame  with  mats  or  any  other  material.  Ventilation  is 
the  great  need,  but  in  very  severe  weather  or  under  a 
heavy  snow  the  frame  can  be  shut  up.  Pansies  winter 
well  under  the  south  side  of  a  wall,  planted  close 
together,  and  transplanted  in  March  or  early  in  April. 
Violas  should  also  have  the  same  treatment. 

For  market  work  many  of  our  grand  exhibition 
varieties  are  most  valuable,  having  large  well-formed 
flowers  of  great  substance,  and  bright  colours.  To  be 
exhibition  flowers  they  must  be  “up  to  the  mark,”  and 
should  possess  these  properties,  and  such  are  Allan 
Ashcroft,  Campbell  Bannerman,  Collingsburg,  Donald 
Morrison,  Harry  Bell,  John  Pope,  Jessie  Buddie,  John 
Lamont,  Lord  Rosebery,  My  Lady,  May  Tate,  Miss 
French,  Mrs.  Dobbie,  Mrs.  John  Downie,  Mrs.  G.  P. 
Frame,  Mrs.  Browell,  Mrs.  Duncan,  Mrs.  John  Ellis, 
Mrs.  Pearson,  Mrs.  Philp,  extra  fine  ;  Neil  McKay, 
Piirig,  Princess  Beatrice,  Tom  Bell,  "William  Dean, 
and  "William  Dick.  Now,  these  are  only  a  very  few 
fine  varieties  which  I  name  as  good  selling  and  telling 
market  varieties.  I  could  add  many  more,  as  I  have  a 
collection  of  about  120  of  the  finest  varieties  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  I  have  discarded  many  good  varieties  still 
held  in  esteem  by  many,  but  as  my  object  now  in 
writing  a  few  words  is  in  reference  to  market  varieties, 

I  need  not  give  a  longer  list  of  names.  If  selecting 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  varieties  for  an  amateur  to 
grow  for  exhibition  purposes,  I  should  alter  the  list 
somewhat,  although  beginners  would  not  go  far  wrong 
in  starting  with  the  sorts  I  have  named.  I  find  that 
the  fancy  Pansy  is  fast  growing  in  popularity,  and  the 
cheapening  of  priceshas  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  and 
now  that  amateurs  can  buy  really  fine  varieties  at  3s. 
and  4s.  per  dozen,  and  newer  sorts  at  a  moderate  price, 
growers  increase. 

In  order  to  succeed  with  Pansies,  however,  it  must  be 
distinctly  understood  that  early  planting  is  a  sine  qud 
non,  and  in  the  southern  districts  of  England,  selecting 
a  place,  if  possible,  shaded  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  for 
four  or  five  hours  midday.  A  good,  and  even  stiffish 
loamy  soil,  if  possible,  with  plenty  of  good  rotted  dung 
dug  iD,  is  necessary,  planting  rather  deep,  and  not 
hesitating  to  bury  part  of  the  young  growth  when  the 
plants  are  long.  They  should  be  mulched  with  very 
rotten  manure  or  coarse  leaf-soil,  and  watered  freely  in 
dry  weather. 

It  will  be  as  well  hire  to  say  a  few  words  about 
watering.  There  is  an  old,  fantastic,  but  deeply  rooted 


notion  that  watering  plants  when  the  sun  is  shining 
on  them  is  most  dangerous  to  the  plants.  I  am  often 
surprised  to  find  this  opinion  exist  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  is  shared  by  many  gardeners,  or  so-called 
gardeners.  To  all  who  still  have  this  belief  I  say,  try 
the  effect  of  watering  overhead  even  in  hot  sunshine, 
and  see  the  result.  It  is  similar  to  that  after  a  thunder¬ 
storm  followed  by  brilliant  sunshine.  Many  a  plant 
receives  its  death  blow  from  not  receiving  water  under 
the  flagging  influence  of  excessive  heat,  because  stupid 
prejudice  stops  the  way. 

"VYe  see  in  the  advertising  columns  of  our  gardening 
papers,  and  in  catalogues,  advertisements  as  to  the 
wonderful  continental  varieties  of  Pansies,  and  I  am 
free  to  admit  that  many  are  beautiful  in  colour,  and 
the  flowers  are  large  and  handsome  ;  but  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  select  one  from  the  many  collections 
I  have  seen,  which,  in  form  and  substance,  combined 
with  other  good  qualities,  I  could  add  to  my  collection 
of  our  grand  British  raised  varieties.  Our  splendid 
Scotch  raised  sorts  are  infinitely  superior,  and  cannot 
be  beaten  ;  and  each  year  superb  new  varieties  are 
being  introduced,  but  these  have  to  be  selected  from  a 
host  of  new  kinds  sent  out  every  year  in  order  to  get 
decided  improvements  on  sorts  we  already  have,  or 
valuable  additions  to  them. 


I  see  by  the  American  gardening  papers  that  our 
friends  across  the  Atlantic  are  taking  up  Pansies  in 
earnest,  and  one  grower  advertises  his  strain  as  superior 
to  others  in  the  States.  Through  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  I  have  just  sown  500  seeds  sent  to  me  of  this 
“celebrated”  strain,  direct  from  the  grower,  with 
accompanying  printed  matter,  and  after  a  perusal  of  it, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  shall  find  my  old 
German  friends  again.  I  recommend  our  market 
growers  to  obtain  plants  early  in  the  autumn  of  a  few 
of  the  very  best  market  varieties,  and  grow  them  on 
for  stock,  and  for  obtaining  seeds  from. —  IV.  Dean, 
Sparkkill,  Birmingham. 

Lancashire  Hero  Polyanthus. 

I  SEE  that  Mr.  Richard  Boardman,  Mount  Pleasant 
Nurseries,  Lowton,  Lancashire,  is  offering  this  black- 
ground  and  gold-laced  Polyanthus.  I  saw  it  exhibited  a 
few  years  ago  at  Manchester,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
it,  though  the  Lancashire  exhibitors  say  it  is  uncertain 
and  apt  to  become  coarse.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  little  shown  ;  still,  it  is  worth  growing, 
and  plants  can  be  had  at  a  comparatively  low  price. 
Now  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  get  them,  potting 
them  in  small  pots  in  a  good  compost,  plunging  the 
pots  to  their  rims  in  cocoa  fibre  on  a  cool  border,  and 
not  giving  water  for  a  few  days.  In  suitable  localities 


and  soils  the  safest  plan  will  be  to  plant  in  the  open, 
taking  care  to  select  a  spot  a  good  deal  shaded  from  the 
midday  sun.  Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas  both,  when 
potted,  should  be  in  a  compost  that  is  fairly  moist, 
and  have  no  water  for  a  week  at  least,  until  the  roots 
become  active.  I  think  that  rot  frequently  ensues 
from  too  much  water  being  given  before  the  roots  can 
utilise  it.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  always  presses  home 
two  points  in  connection  with  the  potting  of  Auriculas 
— viz.,  “to  plant  firmly,  and  not  to  water  newly  potted 
plants  until  they  plainly  ask  for  it”;  this  they  will 
do  by  the  foliage  beginning  to  show  signs  of  flagging. 
— R.  D. 

Polyanthus,  Tortoiseshell. 

This  is  a  double  variety  of  the  gold-laced  section,  quite 
distinct  from  Rex  Theodore  or  the  old  double  black.  I 
got  a  plant  from  Scotland  last  autumn,  not  being  quite 
sure  what  it  was,  and  now  it  proves  to  be  double.  My 
plant  has  done  well,  but  the  flowers  expand  very  slowly 
indeed,  and  so  long  are  they  in  becoming  fully 
expanded,  that  the  flowers  decay  before  they  arrive  at 
this  stage.  Still,  it  is  a  floral  curiosity,  and  I  am 
frequently  asked  for  it.  Mr.  Blair,  florist,  of  Cork, 
sent  me  some  flowers  a  few  days  ago — the  best  I  have 
ever  seen.  He  has  a  large  stock  of  it,  and.  the  plants 


appear  to  do  well  in  that  locality.  My  plant  is  in  a  pot ; 
it  would  soon  die  in  the  open  ground  with  me. — R.  D. 

Early  Tulips. 

Some  very  fine  varieties  of  early  Tulips  were  recently 
shown  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  One  named  David  Tenniers  was  very  fine, 
white  with  a  yellow  base,  stout,  and  of  the  best  form  ; 
La  Latiere,  white,  of  the  same  character  but  smaller  ; 
Adetive,  rich  pieony-rose  with  a  yellow  base,  a  very 
fine  self  variety  ;  Blanche  Hative,  double  white,  quite 
distinct  ;  De  Keyser,  rich  bright  crimson,  very  fine 
indeed  ;  and  Dussart,  in  the  same  way,  but  deeper  in 
colour  and  very  fine.  In  the  collection  were  some 
blooms  of  the  well-known  variety,  Keizer  Kroon,  of 
wonderful  size  and  beauty.  I  think  those  who  make  a 
specialty  of  early  Tulips,  will  find  the  foregoing  well 
worthy  their  attention. — R.  D. 


Begonia,  Duke  of  Sutherland.— This  is  a  single 
variety,  of  a  brilliant  carmine-red,  and  orbicular  in  out¬ 
line  ;  but  the  inner  petals  are  considerably  the  smaller. 
The  leaves  are  narrower,  and  of  a  lighter  green  shade. 
It  was  exhibited  at  the  spring  show  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  on  the  23rd  ult.  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  and  was  awarded  a  Floricul- 
tural  Certificate. 


May  17,  1890. 
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THE  “STOTT"  INSECTICIDE 

DISTRIBUTOR. 

In  our  issue  for  the  28th  September  last,  a  Preston 
correspondent  called  attention  to  a  very  ingenious 
insecticide  distributor,  the  invention  of  Mr.  S.  Howard 
Stott,  The  Lindens,  Fulwood,  near  that  town,  and 
which  has  met  with  considerable  favour  since  it  was 
put  upon  the  market.  At  the  late  Daffodil  Conference, 
at  Chiswick,  Mr.  Stott  had  one  of  his  apparatuses  on 
exhibition,  and  so  admirably  did  it  do  its  work,  that 
we  venture  to  bring  it  more  prominently  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers  by  means  of  a  few  illustrations. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  distributor,  partly  in  section.  It  is 
a  six-celled  machine,  which  can  be  attached  at  the 
inlet  end  to  an  ordinary  tap,  by  means  of  a  short  piece 
of  hose,  while  any  length  of  hose  can  be  attached  to 
the  outlet  end  for  distributing  the  insecticide  through 
a  fine  spray  nozzle,  shown  in  fig.  2.  The  distributor 
is  constructed  as  follows  : — At  the  inlet  end  there  is  a 
zinc  division,  with  perforated  holes  round  the  outer 
edge  ;  in  the  division  between  the  first  and  second  cell, 
the  perforated  holes  are  in  the  centre  ;  and  in  the 
other  four  divisions  the  holes  alternate  from  outer  edge 
to  centre,  thus  causing  the  water  in  its  course  from 
inlet  to  outlet  to  flow  zig-zag,  and  so  thoroughly  act 
on  the  material  put  into  each  cell.  Each  cell  also 
contains  a  small  wooden  ball,  which,  by  its  rotary 
motion,  causes  a  regular  mixing  of  the  insecticide. 
The  caps  shown  at  the  top  of  the  cells  unscrew  for  the 
purpose  of  charging  the  machine,  the  sixth  cell  not 
being  charged,  but  left  for  the  better  solution  of  any  of 


the  materials  forced  forward  from  the  other  cells.  The 
process  of  charging,  Mr.  Stott  informed  us,  was 
originally  tedious,  but  ■with  the  aid  of  a  contrivance 
which  he  calls  a  filler,  the  machines  can  now  be  charged 
in  two  or  three  minutes,  without  waste  or  soiling  the 
fingers.  Fig.  2,  the  sprayer,  already  alluded  to, 
embodies  in  a  practical  form  an  old  detail  in  garden 
practice,  i.e.,  the  application  of  the  tip  of  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  the  left  hand  to  the  jet  of  the  syringe,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  fine  spray.  This  form  of  nozzle 
was  soon  found  in  practice  to  be  much  better  than  the 
ordinary  fine  rose  end,  which  is  so  liable  to  get  choked 
up  by  particles  of  insecticide  not  thoroughly  dissolved. 
To  ensure  effective  distribution  and  economy  of 
materials,  it  is  essential  that  the  insecticide  should  be 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  and  this  the  small 
size  of  the  aperture  in  the  sprayer  and  the  force  of 
the  water  behind  gives,  while  ensuring  that  none  of 
the  insect-killing  material  is  wasted  away  irregularly. 
Fig.  3  illustrates  Mr.  Stott’s  latest  patent,  the 
application  of  a  mixing  chamber  or  cell  (a)  to  an 
ordinary  syringe.  The  insecticide  is  put  into  the  cell, 
and  dissolved  for  distribution  while  suction  and 
expulsion  is  taking  place.  For  small  gardens  this  will 
be  found  a  very  serviceable  article. 

The  illustration  on  p.  584  shows  the  attachment  of 
a  distributor  to  a  garden  engine,  such  as  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  be  used  where  water  pressure  is  not  available. 
This  particular  engine  only  shows  one  delivery  ;  but 
larger  engines,  with  two  deliveries,  can  be  used,  if 
required,  for  washing  hops  or  fruit  trees. 

Having  got  the  distributor,  the  next  thing  was  to 
find  a  compound  of  insect-killing  materials  that  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  that  can  be  most  effectively 


and  economically  used  with  its  aid,  and  here  the  in¬ 
ventor  met  with  great  difficulties.  Many  insecticides 
can  be  incorporated  with  hard  soap,  but  still  are  not 
soluble  in  cold  water,  owing  to  the  tallow  used  in  the  soap  ; 
but  Mr.  Stott  has  overcome  this  difficulty,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded,  after  many  experiments,  in  producing  a  material 
that  does  dissolve  in  cold  water,  and  which  he  claims 
is  certain  death  to  most  insect  pests.  The  article 
which  he  calls  “  Killmright,”  Red  Ticket,  Mr.  Stott 
states  is  effective  against  mildew,  red-spider,  black  and 
green-fly,  thrips,  and  caterpillars  ;  but  when  used  in 
plant  houses  leaves  a  deposit  of  sulphur  on  the 
leaves,  which  is  a  drawback.  “Blue  Ticket”  is  effective 
against  most  of  the  enemies  just  named,  and  does  not 
leave  any  deposit  that  some  experimentors  consider 
need  be  washed  off  the  tenderest  growths  ;  but  we 
believe  that,  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injury,  Mr.  Stott 
himself  does  syringe  with  clear  water  about  an  hour  after 
using  the  insecticide.  Mr.  Stott  is  experimenting  with 
the  larger  machines  in  the  distribution  of  manuiial 
substances,  about  which  more  may  be  heard  anon. 

- ->X<- - 

CULTIVATION  AND  SELECTION 

OF  POPULAR  ORCHIDS. 

By  Alexander  Wright. 

(  Continued  from  p.  553 ). 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  house  described 
at  p.  553,  and  see  what  may  be  done  with  it.  Having 
agreed  to  adopt  a  minimum  winter  temperature  of  50° 
to  55°  with  a  proportionate  rise  with  sun  heat  during 
the  day,  and  a  minimum  summer  temperature  of  60° 


with  the  corresponding  rise  in  the  day-time,  we  shall 
have  a  house  in  which  a  great  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  popular  Orchids  may  be  successfully 
grown. 

Odontoglossums.—  Coming  first  on  the  list  of 
popular  Orchids  would  be  Odontoglossum  crispum 
(perhaps  better  known  as  0.  Alexandras),  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  useful  of  Orchids.  This,  along 
with  its  other  varieties,  will  always  form  a  very 
attractive  feature  in  the  house,  for  wherever  a  quantity 
of  it  is  grown,  the  house  will  seldom  be  without  some 
plants  in  flower.  Other  Odontoglossums  that  would 
find  a  place  amoDgst  popular  Orchids  would  be 
Andersonianum,  Cervantesii,  Chestertoni,  cirrhosum, 
citrosmum,  Edwardi,  gloriosum,  grande,  Hallii, 
Insleayli,  and  its  varieties  splendens  and  Leopardinum, 
luteo-purpureum,  maculatum,  CErstedii,  Pescatorei, 
Phalsenopsis,  pulcbellum,  Rossii  majus,  triumphans, 
and  vexillarium  (this  last  at  the  warm  end  of  the 
house). 

Of  Cypripediums,  Boxallii,  barbatum  and  its  lovely 
varieties,  Harrisianum,  insigne  and  varieties,  Leeanum, 
Leeanum  superbum,  Schlimii,  venustum,  villosum, 
&c. 

Of  Oncidiums,  dasystyle,  Forbesii,  incurvum, 
macranthum,  Marshallianum,  ornithorrhynchum, 
tigrinum,  varicosum,  and  Rogersii. 

Cattleyas,  citrina,  crispa,  Lawrenceana,  labiata, 
Gaskelliana,  Mendelii,  Mossiae,  Skinneri,  Trianae  and 
its  pretty  varieties. 

Lilias,  albida,  anceps,  autumnalis  and  varieties, 
Dayana  purpurata  and  varieties. 

Epidendrums,  atropurpureum,  fragrans,  vitellinum 
maj  us. 


Dkndrobiums,  Ainsworthii,  crassinode,  Devonianum, 
aureum,  nobile,  Pierardii,  thyrsifiorum,  andWardianum. 

Ada  aurantiaca. 

Anguloas,  eburnea  and  Clowesii. 

Ccelogyne  cristata  and  its  varieties. 

Cymbidiums,  eburneum,  Lowianum  and  Mastersii. 

Lycastes,  Skinneri  and  its  numerous  varieties, 
aromatica,  citrina,  and  plena. 

Masdevallias,  amabilis,  Chelsoni,  Chimiera, 
Harryana  and  varieties,  ignea,  Lindeni,  and 
Yeitchiana. 

Pleiones,  humilis,  lagenaria,  maculata,  and 
Wallichiana. 

Sophronitls  grandiflora. 

Some  of  the  above  species  are  not  generally  given  as 
cool-house  Orchids,  but  in  the  temperature  recommended 
above  I  have  found  them  to  grow  and  flower  satisfac¬ 
torily.  I  have  also  omitted  many  of  the  beautiful 
named  varieties  of  different  species,  but  with  them  it  is 
only  the  question  about  their  price  which  keeps  them 
from  becoming  popular. 

Potting. — The  material  used  for  potting  purposes  is 
in  itself  so  simple  that  it  loses  much  of  the  mysterious 
properties  attached  to  various  compounds  often  recom¬ 
mended  for  potting  different  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  For  the  epiphytal  Orchids,  good  fibry  peat, 
sphagnum  moss,  that  grown  under  trees  to  be  used  in 
preference  to  that  found  growing  in  water  ;  the  former 
being  shorter  in  its  growth,  and  more  compact,  a  neater 
finish  can  be  given  to  the  plants  when  potted,  and  I 
find  that  it  grows  better  and  lasts  longer  than  that 
found  growing  in  water.  Charcoal  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  but  if  not  readily  obtained  broken  pots  may 
be  used  instead.  In  crocking  the  pots  keep  the  pot¬ 
sherds  on  edge,  rather  than  lay  them  flat,  as'  it  will 
allow  a  stick  to  get  a  firmer  hold  in  using  one  to  tie  the 
plant  or  flower-spike  to.  In  using  the  peat  knock  all 
the  dust  out  on  the  bench  before  using,  employing 
only  rough  pieces,  with  about  equal  parts  of  sphagnum, 
and  the  addition  of  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  or  pot¬ 
sherds,  which  help  to  keep  the  material  open.  Finish 
the  pots  neatly  by  using  the  compact-growing  pieces  of 
sphagnum,  placing  them  so  that  they  will  grow  on  the 
surface. 

In  potting  Odontoglossums  I  do  not  recommend  the 
plan  of  keeping  the  plants  raised  above  the  top  of  the 
pot  as  is  often  seen.  If  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  is 
just  elevated  above  the  edge  of  the  pot  that  will  be 
sufficient.  Nor  should  the  pot  be  filled  to  the  rim 
with  the  potting  material  ;  rather  allow  about  J  in.,  so 
that  should  the  plant  get  dry  at  any  time  it  can  be 
watered  with  the  watering-can,  and  without  having 
recourse  to  dipping,  a  plan  that  requires  much  time  to 
carry  it  out. 

There  are  plants  on  the  other  hand  that  are  better 
raised,  such  as  those  that  emit  roots  freely,  and  prefer 
to  grow  out  of  the  material  rather  than  in  it.  Examples 
of  this  kind  will  be  found  amongst  the  Oncidiums, 
Vandas,  Aerides,  &c.  The  Cypripediums  are  often 
raised  unnecessarily  high  in  their  pots.  In  potting  them 
there  ought  to  be  room  left  for  watering.  Most  of  the 
Cypripediums  will  be  benefited  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  small  pieces  of  turfy  loam  to  the  peat  and  sphagnum 
in  potting,  and  for  some  of  them,  such  as  niveum,  con- 
color,  &c.,  the  addition  of  small  pieces  of  limestone  will 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  well-being  of  the  plants. 

The  terrestrial  Orchids  will  require  more  substantial 
material  to  grow  in.  Calanthe  Veitchii,  Phajus  grandi- 
folius,  Peristeria  elata,  Anguloas,  &c.,  can  best  be 
grown  with  good  loam,  manure,  and  leaf-soil,  to  which 
some  bone  meal  maybe  added.  Nor  will  the  plants  be 
required  to  be  raised  in  the  pots  like  the  epiphytal 
group,  but  enough  room  should  be  left  for  watering. 
Ccelogyne  cristata  and  Lycaste  Skinneri  are  improved 
in  their  growth  by  leaf-soil  being  added  to  the  peat 
and  sphagnum,  and  the  Pleiones  are  the  better  for  leaf- 
soil  and  bone  meal. 

Let  me  here  strongly  recommend  that  all  Orchids 
should  be  re-potted  every  year  at  least,  and  all  decaying 
material,  or  any  not  having  roots  in  it,  removed  and 
replaced  with  fresh  material.  This  will  be  found  to 
keep  the  plants  in  better  health  than  where  the  system- 
of  top-dressing  is  resorted  to  and  the  plants  allowed  to 
go  on  for,  perhaps,  two  or  three  years  without  being 
potted.  The  consequence  of  such  treatment  is  that 
when  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  roots 
are  found  in  a  very  bad  state.  The  plants  thus  receive 
a  check  from  which  recovery  is  often  a  slow  business. 

There  are  a  few  plants  that  may  be  allowed  to  go  for 
two  or  three  years  without  re-potting,  and  they  are 
those  the  roots  of  which  adhere  firmly  to  the  sides  of 
the  pots  or  baskets,  rather  than  to  the  material  in 
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■which  they  are  potted.  With  all  the  terrestrial  and 
with  most  of  the  epiphytal  Orchids,  this  yearly  over¬ 
hauling  will  be  found  to  do  them  good.  The  system 
of  top-dressing  should  be  guarded  against,  and  never 
carried  to  excess,  as  is  often  done. 

The  best  time  for  potting  the  different  species  and 
varieties  is  a  most  essential  point  in  the  successful  cul¬ 
ture  of  Orchids,  and  for  which  no  “hard  and  fast” 
rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  best  time  is  when  the  plants  are  starting 
into  growth. 

Manures. — The  question  of  applying  artificial  ma¬ 
nures  to  Orchids  is  often  raised.  Some  good  growers 
recommend  it,  others  equally  experienced  condemn  it. 
But  I  think  there  are  few  growers  but  will  admit 
that  some  of  the  species  are  greatly  benefited  by  the 
judicious  use  of  manures,  such  as  the  application  of 
bones,  in  the  form  of  bone-meal,  for  many  of  the  terres¬ 
trial  Orchids.  One  large  grower  I  know  speaks  very 
highly  of  horse-droppings,  such  as  would  be  prepared 
lor  a  Mushroom  bed,  being  added  to  the  potting 
material  for  Lycastes,  and  watering  Odontoglossums 
with  weak  manure  water,  made  by  steeping  the  drop¬ 
pings  in  water  some  time  before  using.  He  says  the 
different  appearance  of  the  foliage  after  the  use  of 
the  manure  water  is  marvellous,  and  he  is  gradually 
giving  such  treatment  to  the  whole  of  his  Odonto¬ 
glossums.  I  do  not  recommend  any  radical  change  in 
the  culture  of  Orchids  where  the  plants  are  doing  well ; 
but  experiments  carefully  carried  out  often  lead  to  a 
more  successful  mode  of  treatment.  Do  not  for  a 
moment  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  reached  the  limit 
of  successful  culture  in  Orchids,  great  as  has  been 
the  stride  made  in  that  direction  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Watering. — When  to  water  and  when  to  withhold 
water  is  another  most  important  question.  As  a 
general  rule,  plants  require  most  water  during  their 
growing  period,  but  even  then  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  over-water.  The  sphagnum  growing  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots  will  help  as  a  guide  to  watering. 
To  keep  the  sphagnum  green  and  growing  on  all 
plants  during  their  growing  season,  and  on  cool 
Orchids  all  the  year  round,  will  be  the  aim  of  most 
Orchid  growers.  Allowing  the  sphagnum  to  become 
partially  dry  before  watering  will  in  most  cases  ensure 
enough  water  to  the  plants.  The  plants  under  this 
treatment  will  produce  good  growths  and  flower  spikes 
in  abundance.  Guard  against  keeping  the  sphagnum 
always  so  6oaked  as  to  rot  it ;  the  growth  made  under 
such  conditions  is  not  the  kind  to  flower  freely. 

( To  be  continued.) 

- - 

FERN  HUNTING— II. 

The  Hart’s-tongue  and  Lady  Fern. 

The  lane  now  deepens  into  a  sort  of  cutting  between 
high  hedge-banks  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
land.  Through  one  of  these  banks  a  spring  trickles 
into  a  rude  stone  trough,  round  which  are  clustered 
innumerable  seedlings  of  Hart’s-tongue  and  other 
species,  which  seedlings,  however,  we  ignore  for  the 
present,  as  we  perceive  their  parents  are  clothing  the 
sides  of  the  banks,  and  crowning  them  with  their 
waving  plumes.  Down  by  the  lane-side,  where  the 
overflow  of  the  spring  forms  a  diminutive  crystal 
brooklet,  prattling  merrily  over  the  pebbles,  we  find 
at  once  several  species  of  Ferns  which  were  absent 
in  the  drier  lane  above.  First  the  tall,  graceful  fronds 
of  the  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-fcemina),  with  its  feet 
or  rather  crowns  almost  .in  the  water,  claim  our 
attention.  This  Fern,  though  twice,  or  it  may  be 
thrice  divided,  like  the  Polystichum,  lacks  entirely  its 
spiny  character  and  harder  texture,  and  is  altogether 
of  a  tenderer  and  more  delicate  nature,  as  befits  its 
name. 

We  find,  too,  that  its  spore-heaps  are  not  only 
more  numerous,  hut  that  they  are  very  small,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  horse-shoe,  a  ragged  indusium 
springing  from  the  inner  side.  The  scales  are  also  few, 
and  very  inconspicuous.  As  this  Fern  lines  the  road 
all  the  way  until  the  cutting  ends,  and  the  streamlet 
plunges  into  an  adjoining  field,  we  are  speedily 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  are  considerable 
differences  of  type  among  the  various  plants  we 
examine,  some  being  much  more  delicate  and  finely  cut 
than  others,  quite  independently  of  greater  or  less 
exposure  to  light  or  other  conditions  affecting  growth. 
We  find  also  that  the  colour  of  the  stems  is  variable, 
some  plants  having  them  bright  green,  and  others  a 
purplish  red.  Glancing  up  the  sloping  bank  we  observe 
that  it  is  nearly  covered  with  a  very  different  moisture- 
loving  species — viz., 


The  Hard  Fern, 

Or  Blechnum  spicant,  with  dark  shining  green,  hard- 
looking  fronds  of  two  obviously  different  sorts,  some, 
the  majority,  bending  over  gracefully  close  to  the  soil, 
while  the  others  stand  stiffly  erect  in  their  midst, 
reaching,  in  some  very  robust  specimens  near  the  water, 
to  our  waist.  The  drooping  fronds  Are  much  shorter, 
and  pinnatifid  like  the  Polypody,  but  with  more 
numerous  divisions  laid  close  together ;  the  upright  ones, 
however,  are  divided  right  to  the  midrib,  with  much 
narrower  divisions  placed  some  distance  apart.  On 
examining  these  we  find  a  line  of  spore  cases  runs  down 
the  middle  of  each  division,  a  tough  hard  indusium 
lapping  over  it  from  each  side.  As  the  drooping  fronds 
are  all  barren,  we  recognise  that  the  contracted  character 
of  these  erect  fronds  is  due  to  the  transmutation  of  leaf- 
producing  energy  into  reproductive  vigour.  This 
feature  of  barren  fertile  fronds  of  distinct  character 
discriminates  this  Fern  from  all  other  British  ones ;  it  is, 
indeed,  the  sole  representative  hero  of  a  family  which 
as  Lomaria  or  Blechnum  (there  is  a  slight  specific 
difference  between  the  two)  figures  largely  among  exotic 
species. 

The  next  companion  of  the  Lady  Fern  one  hunter 
considers  a  “find,”  as  it  is  much  rarer  and  more 
limited  in  its  distribution  than  the  other  species  found 
so  far.  This  is 

The  Lemon-scented  Buckler  Fern, 

Or  Lastrea  montana,  a  fine  bold-growing,  twice-divided 
Fern  springing  up  on  the  shuttlecock  plan,  and  remark¬ 
able  for  its  divisions  or  pinn®  beginning  quite  at  the 
base  of  the  frond  as  short  round  lobes,  which  gradually 
increase  in  length  for  about  three-quarters  the  height  of 
the  frond,  decreasing  then  more  rapidly  to  its  apex. 
This  Fern  is  often  confounded  by  beginners  with  its 
near  relative,  the  common  Male  or  Buckler  Fern 
(Lastrea  Filix-mas),  of  which  we  find  a  grand  specimen 
close  by  ;  the  lowest  pinn®  of  this,  however,  only 
commence  some  distance  up  the  stalk,  and  are  several 
inches  long,  the  leafy  outline  being  that  of  a  skittle 
instead  of  an  Indian  club.  Apart  from  this  obvious 
difference,  the  name  of  Lemon-scented  Fern  is  found  to 
be  fully  justified  if  a  frond  be  passed  gently  through 
the  hand.  The  terms  Buckler  and  Shield,  as  applied 
to  the  Lastrea  and  Polystichum  families,  mean,  philo- 
logically,  the  same  thing,  but  in  their  application 
relate  to  quite  distinct  families.  The  Shield  Ferns 
(Polystichum)  are  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the 
indusium,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  round,  with,  as  it 
were,  a  handle  in  the  middle  by  which  they  are 
attached  through  the  centre  of  the  spore  heap.  In  the 
Buckler  Ferns  (Lastreas),  however,  this  spore  cover  is 
kidney  shaped  and  attached  to  the  frond  at  the  notch 
or  sinus,  as  it  is  called  ;  the  spore  cases  hence  do  not 
quite  surround  the  point  of  attachment.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  shows  an  approach  to  the  horseshoe  form  of  the 
indusium  seen  in  the  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium),  which  in 
its  turn  approaches  the  straight  lines  of  the  Spleenwort 
family,  to  which,  indeed, ]some  botanists  have  assigned  it. 

Pursuing  our  search,  we  presently  see  spreading  out, 
from  the  top  of  the  bank,  the  huge  fronds  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  bold  form  of  Shield  Fern,  which,  from  its  hard 
shining  character,  flatter  habit  of  growth,  and  general 
greater  robustness,  induces  a  climb  for  closer  inspec¬ 
tion.  This  turns  out  to  be 

The  Hard  Prickly  Shield  Fern 
(P.  aculeatum),  a  first  cousin  of  P.  angulare,  and, 
indeed,  so  nearly  related  that,  distinct  as  they  are  in 
type,  in  some  varieties  they  merge  into  each  other  so 
closely  as  to  puzzle  even  experts  to  distinguish  them. 
Roughly,  the  differences  are  indicated  above,  and  seeing 
ordinary  plants  of  the  two  types  together,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  confound  them.  The  remaining  member  of  the 
family,  the  Holly  Fern  (P.  lonchitis),  being  a  true 
mountain  species,  and  only  found  above  3,000  ft. 
elevation,  is  out  of  our  range  to-day.  This  is  pricklier 
and  harder  than  even  P.  aculeatum,  and  only  once 
divided,  the  pinn®  never,  even  in  the  robustest  plants, 
being  again  divided.  Undeveloped  seedlings  of  P. 
aculeatum  are  often  mistaken  for  this  by  beginners  who 
are  unaware  of  its  mountain  habit ;  but  in  this  last- 
named  species  the  lowest  pinn®  even  of  the  seedlings 
are  always  found  to  be  split — an  infallible  proof  of  the 
parentage. 

The  Spleenwort  Family. 

The  tall  hedge-bank  now  gives  place  to  one  of  those 
stone-faced  earthen  dykes  or  walls  so  common  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  which,  from  their  construction,  afford  a  more 
congenial  home  for  small  Ferns  than  do  the  more 
loosely-built  stone  ones  of  the  northern  counties.  Every 
chink  and  crevice  we  find  crowded  with  seedlings  of  all 


the  species  common  to  the  locality.  Here  we  speedily 
find  two  members  of  the  Spleenwort  (Asplenium) 
family — viz.,  the  Black  Maidenhair  Spleenwort  (A. 
Adiantum  nigrum)  and  the  common  Maidenhair 
Spleenwort  (A.  trichomanes).  The  former  has  hard, 
lucent,  dark  green,  twice-divided  fronds,  on  long,  stiff, 
purplish  black  stalks,  as  much  as  1  ft.  in  length  alto¬ 
gether.  The  latter  is  a  very  different  plant,  which 
forms  small  radiating  tufts  of  narrow,  once-divided 
fronds,  formed  of  tiny  oval  pinnae  attached  by  minute 
stalks  to  a  central,  black,  hair-like  stalk,  whence  its 
name,  both  botanical  and  popular.  Diverse  as  these 
two  plants  are  in  appearance,  we  find  their  family 
affinity  plainly  enough  established  in  the  form  of  fruc¬ 
tification — i.e.,  short  straight  lines  of  spore  cases,  with 
an  indusium  springing  from  the  lower  side.  A  rough 
resemblance  in  miniature  is  seen  to  the  Hart’s-tongue 
fructification  ;  but  here  the  lines  are  single,  while  in 
that  Fern  each  sausage-shaped  mass  consists  of  two 
parallel  lines  springing  from  separate  veins,  and 
coalescing  into  one  as  they  develop.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  sori  are  quite  a  la  Asplenium,  but  in  pairs,  with 
the  indusia  springing  from  the  outer  edges  of  each 
pair. 

The  Common  Mall  Rue. 

Id  the  drier  parts  of  the  wall  near  the  top  we  find  a  few 
plants  of  a  third  member  of  the  same  family,  in  the 
form  of  the  common  Mall  Rue  (A.  Ruta-muraria),  a 
dwarf  leathery  dark  green  Fern,  with  small  insignificant¬ 
looking  fronds  once  or  twice  divided  in  triangular  lobes  ; 
and  peeping  over  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  other  side, 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  espy  some  nice  tufts  of  the 
Scale  Fern  (Ceteraeh  officinarum),  a  find  which  satisfies 
us  that  we  are  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  ordinary 
Fern  Vandal.  This  curious  little  Fern  has  several 
characters  quite  peculiar  to  itself,  the  first  and  foremost 
being  that  it  chooses  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall.  Its 
thick,  leathery,  once-divided  fronds  are  also  densely 
covered  on  their  backs  by  a  rich  brown  coating  of  chaffy 
scales,  among  which  lie  the  spore  heaps  in  the  fashion 
of  Asplenium,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  The  rich 
olive-green  colour  of  the  upper  surface  contrasting  with 
that  of  the  backs,  gives  the  starry  clusters  of  this  Fern 
a  peculiarly  handsome  appearance,  which  is  enhanced  by 
the  white  downy  character  of  the  young  fronds  when 
they  are  rising,  the  scales  only  assuming  the  brown  tints 
at  maturity. 

The  Hard  Male  Fern. 

Our  peep  over  the  dyke  ha3  revealed  to  us  a  plantation 
of  young  trees  among  which  we  perceive  numerous  huge 
clumps  of  Ferns,  to  inspect  which  we  avail  ourselves  of 
a  convenient  gate,  and  are  rewarded  by  finding  some 
grand  specimens  of  the  hard  Male  Ferns  (L.  pseudo-mas) 
distinguished  from  the  common  Male  Fern  (L.  Filix-mas) 
by  its  robuster  growth  and  harder  texture  ;  their 
relations,  indeed,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  hard 
and  soft  prickly  Shield  Ferns.  The  majority  of  the 
clumps,  however,  we  find  to  be  Lady  Ferns  and  the 
Broad  Buckler  Fern  (Lastrea  dilatata),  a  large-growing 
form  of  Lastrea,  with  broad,  triangular,  thrice-divided 
fronds,  and  somewhat  curly  divisions. 

On  the  sides  ot  a  ditch  we  find  Lastrea  spinulosa,  aform 
closely  akin  to  the  last  but  smaller,  and  with  somewhat 
bristly  ultimate  divisions,  whence  its  name,  while  in  a 
particularly  damp  and  shady  nook  a  few  plants  of  the 
elegant  Lastrea  remula,  or  Hay-scented  Buckler  Fern, 
reward  our  expectant  search.  These  last  three  are 
very  closely  related,  but  their  family  is  clearly  enough 
indicated  by  the  kidney-shaped  spore-cover.  L.  ®mula 
may  also  be  discriminated  by  its  peculiar  recurved 
pinn®,  from  which  it  is  also  called  L.  recurva,  as  well 
as  for  its  scent  of  newly-mown  hay,  which  is  clearly 
perceived  when  the  fronds  are  passed  through  the  hand. 
It  has  also  a  peculiarly  round  tufted  crown  in  fully  - 
developed  plants,  formed  of  a  score  or  more  of  incipient 
fronds,  whereas  in  its  relations  a  single  crown  would 
only  show  a  dozen,  and  those  in  a  more  or  less  cup¬ 
shaped  form. 

- - 

HISTORY  OP  CULTIVATED 

NARCISSUS.* 

Mr.  Burbidge  remarked  how  singularly  appro¬ 
priate  it  seemed  to  him,  this  holding  of  a  four  days’ 
tournament  under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Daffodil,  in 
the  time-honoured  and  memory-haunted  precincts  of 
the  Chiswick  Gardens— gardens  visited  years  ago  by 
Haworth  and  Herbert,  Salisbury  and  Sabine,  Bindley, 
Sweet,  Ellacombe,  and  many  others  of  the  former 
lovers  of  the  Narcissus. 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Narcissus  Couference,  held 
at  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
April  16th,  1S90,  by  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Curator 
of  Trinity  College  Botanical  Gardens,  Dublin. 
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The  lecturer  then  pointed  out  that  a  love  for  these 
fragrant  blossoms  was  almost  as  old  as  human 
history  itself,  and  gave  quotations  from  the  Homeric 
“Hymn  to  Demeter”  (b.c.  1000),  and  from  the 
“(Edipus  at  Colonus  ”  of  Sophocles,  both  of  whom 
mentioned  Narcissus  Tazetta  for  its  glittering  beauty 
and  fragrance  nearly  3,000  years  ago. 

Turning  from  poetry  and  speculative  “guesses  at 
truth,”  the  lecturer  next  emphasised  the  fact  that 
Mr.  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  celebrated  Egyptologist, 
had  recently  discovered — that  is  to  say,  in  1888 — at 
Hawara,  ia  Egypt,  actual  flowers  of  Narcissus 
Tazetta,  as  before  alluded  to,  these  blossoms  having 
been  deftly  woven  into  funeral  wreaths  or  votive 
garlands  as  long  ago  as  the  first  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  These  offerings  to  the  honoured  dead 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Greek  residents 
in  Egypt,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  collections  at 
Kew,  where  they  may  be  seen. 

After  the  poets  of  Greece,  however,  in  chronological 
order,  come  the  early  Greek  physicians,  such  as 
Hippocrates,  and  at  a  much  later  date,  Galen,  both 
of  whom  recommended  the  usage  of  the  poisonous 
or  narcotic  roots  of  Narcissus  for  anaesthetic  and 
medical  purposes. 

Theophrastus  of  Eresus  (b.c.  374—286),  described 
the  plant,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
allude  to  its  increase  by  means  of  seeds,  which  he 
tells  us  “were  sometimes  gathered  for  sowing,”  and  he 
further  says  that  the  fleshy  roots  or  bulbs  were  some¬ 
times  planted.  As  a  beautiful  and  variable  wild  and 
garden  flower  in  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  in 
North  Africa  and  in  the  East,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  flower  has  ever  been  popular,  but  so  far  as 
English  gardens  are  concerned,  the  Narcissus  seems 
to  have  first  become  famous  during,  or  shortly  previous, 
to  Elizabethan  times,  when  all  the  greatest  poets 
mention  it ;  and  during  the  same  epoch,  both  Gerard 
and  Parkinson,  the  royal  herbalists  of  their  day, 
illustrate  or  describe  at  least  one  hundred  kinds, 
and  of  these  old  Gerard  (1597  to  1633)  more 
especially  writes  that  “all  and  every  one  of  them” 
abounded  in  London  gardens.  No  doubt  the  common 
yellow  Daffodil  of  the  woods  and  meadows  in  “Merry 
England”  had  been  popular  as  a  flower  for  the  making 
of  festive  wreaths  or  garlands  long  before  exotic  kinds 
were  introduced  and  cultivated  in  gardens,  since  these 
were  mentioned  by  Chaucer  and  other  early  English 
poets,  just  as  they  were  by  those  of  ancient  Greece. 

When  the  great  wave  of  early  seventeenth  century 
culture  spread  over  Europe,  choice  Narcissi  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Constantinople  and  the  Levant  generally, 
as  Gerard  quaintly  tells  us  was  the  fact,  along  with 
other  bulbed  flowers,  these  latter  including  the  then 
more  attractive  Tulip,  and,  no  doubt,  the  Hyacinth  as 
well. 

Mr.  Burbidge  next  alluded  to  the  old  Dutch 
paintings  of  garden  flowers,  dating  from  1590  to  1650, 
and  in  which  many  kinds  of  Narcissi  find  portraiture. 
He  in  particular  instanced  one  picture  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  Louvre  (No.  477) — viz.,  “Triomphe  d’Amour,” 
the  figures  by  Zampieri,  the  wreath  of  flowers  sur¬ 
rounding  them  being  by  Seghers  ;  “  Le  Jesuito 

d’Anvers,”  this  wreath  containing  life-size  portraits  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  kinds  of  Narcissi  and  of  Daffodils, 
some  of  which  are  the  rarities  of  to-day.  Other 
pictures  exist  in  the  “Musee  des  Arts  Deeoratifs,”  in 
our  own  National  Gallery,  and  other  collections,  public 
and  private,  in  which  these  flowers  find  a  place,  and 
even  our  English  Cleopatra,  Queen  Elizabeth,  seems  to 
have  been  fond  of  them,  since,  in  a  portrait  of  her  by 
Zucchero,  hanging  in  the  Examination  Hall  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  there  is  a  flower  of  a  purple-ringed,  or 
Poet’s  Narcissus,  painted  in  a  prominent  position  by 
her  side. 

Again,  in  the  rare  old  folios  and  other  books  of  the 
same  epoch  (1590  to  1650),  many  species  and  varieties, 
including  several  natural  or  wild  hybrids,  are  illustrated 
either  by  wood  engravings  (mostly  made  at  the  then 
celebrated  Plantin,  or  Plantin-Moretus  press  at  Ant¬ 
werp)  or  by  copper-plate  etchings  or  engravings. 
Especial  mention  was  made  of  the  works  of  the  pre- 
Linnean  botanists,  such  as  L’Obel,  Dodoens,  L’Ecluse — 
who  was  one  of  the  first  and  best  of  European  plant 
collectors — Jean  Robin,  Gerard  and  Parkinson. 

Mr.  Burbidge  also  alluded  to  some  rare  works,  such  as 
Sweert’s  Florilegium,  the  Hortus  Floridus  of  Crispian 
Passe,  junr.,  Jardin  du  Roy  and  Theatrum  Florae.,  and 
to  the  ill-fated  book  of  drawings  issued  by  the  Rudbecks 
in  1/02,  the  Campi  Elysii,  of  which  only  two  or  three 
copies  exist,  most  of  the  issue,  woodblocks,  &c.,  having 
been  burned  in  the  great  fire  at  Upsala,  in  1702.  It 


was  stated  that  the  only  complete  copy  of  this  last  work 
is  that  in  the  Sherardian  Library,  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Oxford  ;  but  there  is  also  a  copy,  less  perfect, 
in  the  Banksian  Library,  British  Museum,  which 
contains  all  the  woodcuts  illustrating  the  Narcissi.  It 
was  also  stated  that  portraits  of  two  of  the  beautiful 
white  Spanish  Daffodils  were  seen  by  Salisbury  (a  noted 
authority  on  these  flowers  about  a  century  ago),  in  the 
palace  at  Fontainebleau.  They  were  worked  in  coloured 
silks  on  a  fire  screen,  said  to  have  been  given  by  Henry 
IV.  to  La  Belle  Gabrielle.  Salisbury  especially  tells  us, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
vol.  i.,  that  these  representations  were  most  natural 
and  life-like,  the  legend  worked  beneath  them  being 
“  Coquelourdes  Blancs,  1598,”  or  the  year  before  John 
Gerard,  the  barber-surgeon,  published  his  famous 
Herbal,  which,  bulky  as  it  was,  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  general  study  of  botany  and  gardening  in  England 
for  years  and  years  after  it  first  appeared. 

Mr  Burbidge  next  alluded  to  the  history  of  the 
cultivated  and  wild  Narcissi,  and  to  the  now  numerous 
and  ever  increasing  garden  hybrids  and  seedlings,  as 
also  to  the  men  like  Herbert,  Leeds,  Backhouse, 
Horsefield,  Nelson,  &c.,  who  have  in  the  main  enriched 
our  modern  gardens  with  the  most  beautiful  forms  and 
phases  of  this  flower. 

A  considerable  and  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Burtidge’s 
paper  consisted  of  a  chronological  history  of  the  genus 
from  the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Oscar  Wilde  !  In 
this  tabulated  list  mention  is  made,  under  dates,  of  all 
the  principal  poets,  physicians,  philosophers  and 
botanists,  who  have  alluded  to  the  odour,  beauty,  uses, 
&c.,  of  this  now  fashionable  flower,  or  with  whose 
names  it  has  become  connected. 

- - 

Hardening  §Tiscellany. 

— »*■ — 

The  Late  Mr.  James  Flood. 

In  common  with  many  others  who  have  known  my  old 
friend  for  a  long  number  of  years,  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
of  his  death  and  deplore  his  loss.  lie  seemed  to  be 
particularly  fitted  for  tbe  part  he  played  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  world,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  he  played 
it  successfully,  winning  all  round  a  large  amount  of 
confidence  and  esteem.  My  knowledge  of  him  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  he  was  acting  as  clerk  to  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Marnoek  at  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  upon  him 
devolved  the  clerical  work  connected  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tions  held  there.  It  was  his  close  acquaintance  with 
it  which  induced  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  as 
exhibition  secretary  to  the  great  International  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exhibition,  1866,  to  engage  James  Flood  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  clerical  work  consequent  upon 
that  historic  show,  and  he  was  engaged  with  a  staff  of 
clerks  for  many  days  on  this  important  work.  When 
his  engagement  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition  came  to  an  end, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  direction  of  exhibitions  in 
the  provinces,  and  I  met  him  in  this  capacity  at 
Stamford  and  elsewhere.  One  effect  of  this  was  that 
he  taught  committees  how  to  do  it,  and  in  a  year  or  so 
they  were  able  to  dispense  with  his  services.  Then  he 
became  connected  with  The  Garden,  and  remained  so 
until  his  death.  I  always  found  him  a  constant  and 
faithful  friend,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  he  has  gone 
from  among  us  into  the  silent  land.  — R.  D. 

Slug's. 

What  am  I  to  do  to  defend  myself  against  these  slimy 
little  de — ars  ?  They  are  everywhere  this  season,  and 
they  eat  everything  that  comes  in  their  way.  Lime  I 
have  tried  with  indifferent  success  ;  soot  also.  Trapping 
them  is  effectual,  but  takes  up  a  lot  of  time.  Is  there 
no  royal  method  of  despatching  them  on  a  large  scale  ? 
To  see  the  seed-beds  robbed  in  the  most  bare-faced  way 
by  these  arch  conspirators,  is  enough  to  make  the  pro¬ 
verbial  saint  swear. — Saint  Andrew. 

New  Zealand-grown  Peas. 

I  should  like  to  hear  what  any  of  your  readers  have  to 
say  of  seeds  saved  in  New  Zealand,  who  have  had 
experience  with  them  in  this  country.  Some  years  ago 
I  tried  a  sample  of  Veitch’s  Perfection,  which  looked 
all  right  as  seed,  but  tbey  came  up  so  thin  and  weak 
that  I  vowed  I  would  never  again  have  anything  to  do 
with  New  Zealand  Peas.  This  year,  however,  some 
Peas  came  through  my  hands  which  I  believed,  when  I 
saw  them,  to  be  of  New  Zealand  growth  ;  the  variety 
was  Omega,  and  should  have  been  green  in  colour, 


instead  of  that  they  were  white,  and  had  a  sun-bleached 
appearance.  In  the  pot  trial  their  germinating  power 
was  over  90  per  cent.,  but  some  sown  in  the  open 
ground  the  first  week  in  April  are  comparatively  a 
failure,  not  more  than  20  to  30  per  cent,  coming  up. 
Why  is  this  ?  New  Zealand  Cocksfoot  often  plays  the 
same  trick,  and  so  do  some  kinds  of  flower  seeds — 
Ranunculus  Lyalli,  to  wit. — Seedsman. 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. 

Your  remarks  on  garden  pests  (p.  565)  are  most  oppor¬ 
tune.  At  present  I  am  located  in  the  midst  of  many 
acres  of  Gooseberries,  and  consequently  I  am  in  a 
position  to  observe  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
caterpillar.  There  are  many  orchards  in  this  district 
in  which  the  Gooseberry  has  nearly  been  destroyed  by 
them.  There  is  no  object  in  the  garden  more  exposed 
than  the  Gooseberry  to  insect  depredation,  caterpillars 
being  developed  in  myriads  in  a  single  morning  cn 
hitherto  healthy  bushes.  To  guard  against  these  pests, 
the  bushes  must  be  looked  over  frequently  during  the 
spring  months,  and  the  under-sides  of  the  leaves 
examined,  and  wherever  signs  of  their  eggs  appear  a 
dusting  of  Hellebore  powder,  or  a  wash  with  Fir  Tree 
Oil,  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  of  oil  to  four  gallons 
of  soft  water,  applying  it  forcibly  with  the  syringe,  will 
in  most  cases  prove  effectual.  But  as  all  insects  are 
produced  from  eggs,  the  object  of  the  gardener  must  be 
to  circumvent  them  in  that  stage  by  destroying  the 
eggs  as  they  are  deposited.  To  attain  that  object  I 
hive  adopted  the  following  method  with  good  results. 
In  the  winter,  when  digging  between  the  bushes, 
spread  the  whole  of  the  ground  over  with  slaked  lime 
and  soot  mixed,  applying  a  good  supply  of  it  round  the 
stems.  In  the  spring  repeat  the  liming,  more  especially 
round  the  stems  and  roots,  and  well  rake  the  ground 
afterwards.  Under  this  treatment,  except  under 
extreme  circumstances,  no  future  attacks  from  cater¬ 
pillars  need  be  apprehended.  In  addition  to  killing 
the  grubs,  the  lime  and  soot  act  as  a  good  fertiliser  to 
the  soil  of  our  very  often  overcropped  orchards. — J. 
Charlton,  Farnley  Grove  Gardens,  Corbridgc-on-  Tyne. 

The  Spring  Bulbs  in  Peel  Park. 
Referring  to  a  paragraph  on  this  subject  in  your 
issue  of  the  10th  inst.,  p.  572,  signed  “Visitor,”  we 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  incorrect  statement 
therein.  To  our  miud,  the  actual  mentioning  of  the 
firm  who  supplied  the  bulbs  referred  to,  is  intended  to 
mislead.  We  inspected  the  Tulip  display  at  Peel  Park, 
and  asked  Mr.  Moore  who  supplied  the  bulbs.  His 
reply  was,  “  One  side  of  the  terrace  is  planted  with 
bulbs  supplied  by  your  firm,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
terrace  was  supplied  by  D.  B.  &  T.  ” — the  firm  mentioned 
by  “  Visitor  ” — and  we  are  convinced,  if  anyone  asked 
the  superintendent  the  same  question,  his  reply  would 
be  the  same.  We  offer  these  remarks  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  and  to  our  numerous  customers  in  and  about 
Manchester,  who  no  doubt  were  attracted  by  so  magni¬ 
ficent  a  display,  and  shall  therefore  feel  obliged  by  your 
giving  our  letter  the  same  publicity  in  your  next  issue 
as  the  afore- mentioned  paragraph  had  in  your  last. — 
Dickson  <£•  Robinson,  12,  Old  Mitigate,  Manchester. 
[We  published  “Visitor’s”  letter  in  all  good  faith,  and 
regret  he  did  not  state  the  whole  of  the  facts. —Ed.] 

The  Oleander -leaved  Allamanda. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  species  in  cultivation,  Alla¬ 
manda  neriifolia,  when  left  to  take  its  own  course, 
forms  an  erect  bush  ;  and  by  keeping  it  in  small  pots, 
and  occasionally  pruning  it  back,  may  be  kept  in  a 
comparatively  small  state  for  stove  decoration.  The 
flowers  are  tubularly  bell-shaped,  with  a  small  lamina 
and  a  wide  tube  beautifully  striated  internally  with 
brown  on  a  yellow  ground.  They  are  produced  in 
many-flowered  cymes,  keeping  up  a  succession  from 
spring  all  through  the  summer  months.  A  large  plant 
trained  over  a  balloon- shaped  wire  framework  has  been 
flowering  in  the  stove  at  Devonhurst  for  some  time  past. 
During  the  winter  months  it  may  be  kept  in  a  green¬ 
house,  whereas  other  species  would  lose  many  of  their 
branches  if  so  treated. 

Cyclamen  repandum. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  relatively  of  large  size 
compared  with  those  of  C.  coum  and  C.  ibericum,  and 
rosy  purple  with  a  darker  ring  round  the  mouth,  as  well 
as  dark  spots  and  markings  over  the  rest  of  the  seg¬ 
ments.  The  leaves  vary  from  reniform  to  a  cordate  or 
orbicular  outline,  are  repandly  toothed  at  the  margin, 
and  occasionally,  but  not  always,  zoned  with  white  on 
the  upper  surface.  They  are  developed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  flowers,  which  are  in  perfection  during 
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March,  April,  and  May.  Owing  to  the  segments  of  the 
corolla  not  being  auricled  at  the  base,  the  flowers  are 
very  different  in  appearance  from  those  hardy  species 
above  mentioned.  A  specimen  in  the  hardy  plant 
house  at  Kew,  by  the  herbaceous  ground,  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time. 

Miles’  Saxifrage. 

This  is  one  of  the  Megasea  section  of  the  genus,  and  is 
a  white  variety  of  garden  origin,  known  under  the 
name  of  S.  Stracheyi  Milesii.  The  leaves  are  large, 
obovate,  ciliate  serrate,  doubly  toothed  near  the  apex, 
and  of  a  dark  green  with  a  red  margin.  The  flowers 
are  developed  at  various  times  from  March  to  May, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  weather,  and  are  borne 
on  cymose  panicles  just  rising  from  amongst  the  leaves. 
The  petals  are  white  and  distinctly  clawed,  whereas 
those  of  the  type  are  roundish  and  pink.  It  seems 
harder  than  either  S.  Stracheyi  or  S.  S.  thysanodes, 
which  generally  lose  their  leaves  if  exposed  to  frost 
even  in  moderately  severe  winters.  A  plant  may  be 
seen  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 

The  Vernal  Gentian. 

The  deep  azure-blue  flowers  of  Gentiana  verna,  when 
in  full  beauty,  never  fail  to  enlist  a  large  number  of 
admirers.  The  white  eye  or  throat  of  the  flower  is  due 
to  the  two  stigmas,  each  of  which  is  semi-orbicular,  and 
the  two  combined  just  serve  to  close  the  opening  of  the 
corolla.  Sunshine,  or  at  least  bright  light,  with  a 
warm  temperature,  is  necessary  to  cause  the  flowers  to 
expand,  without  which  they  appear  to  great  disad¬ 
vantage.  Cultivated  in  pots,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame, 
the  plant  is  generally  easy  to  manage  ;  but  few  succeed 
with  it  for  many  years  in  succession  when  planted  out 
of  doors.  Like  most  of  the  Gentians,  it  delights  in  a 
moderately  moist  soil,  and  to  be  left  undisturbed. 
When  planting  it  on  rockeries,  some  pieces  of  porous 
stone  should  be  embedded  in  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
grown,  which  will  aid  in  keeping  the  roots  moist. 

Anemone  trifolia. 

Your  note  on  this  plant  (p.  571)  is  very  far  from  giving 
a  good  idea  of  it.  The  specimen  described  as  growing 
at  Kew  cannot  have  been  in  proper  form  if  the  flowers 
were  only  as  large  as  Hepatica  triloba  nivea.  Anemone 
trifolia  has  been  growing  here  many  years  in  quantity, 
and  is  now  beautifully  in  bloom,  just  as  A.  nemorosa 
is  over.  It  is  as  large  as  the  variety  A.  nemorosa 
gigantea.  The  flowers  are  of  a  creamy  white,  the 
petals  less  transparent  than  in  our  Wood  Anemone  and 
with  more  substance,  so  that  they  will  last  well  in 
water  when  cut.  This  lovely  plant  ought  to  be  in 
everyone’s  garden. —  IV.  Brockbank,  Brockhurst,  Dids- 
bury. 

The  Groundsel  Tree. 

The  leaves  of  this  curious  Composite  are  oblong  wedge- 
shaped,  coarsely-toothed,  and  of  a  rich  green.  The 
plant  is  a  much-branched  shrub,  varying  from  3  ft.  to 
12  ft.  in  height,  according  to  age  and  circumstances. 
It  can,  of  course,  be  kept  down  to  any  required  height 
by  pruning  at  the  desire  or  convenience  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  The  flower  heads  are  similar  in  form  to  those 
of  the  common  Groundsel,  but  larger,  and  white.  At 
a  distance  they  are  by  no  means  conspicuous,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  rays  ;  but  close  at  hand,  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  white  heads  nestling  amongst  the  dark  green 
foliage  have  a  pretty  and  pleasing  effect.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  flowers,  the  closely-set  foliage  and  the  twiggy 
habit  of  the  plant  renders  it  a  useful  subject  for  giving 
variation  in  a  shrubbery,  or  as  a  specimen  on  a  lawn. 

The  Mahaleb  Cherry. 

The  fine  old  specimen  of  this  tree  at  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick,  once  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  garden,  is  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  a  beautiful  sight  it  is,  with  its  long  umbrageous 
arms  spreading  over  a  great  extent  of  ground  on  every 
side,  and  covered  with  its  small,  white,  sweet-scented 
flowers.  The  latter  are  borne  in  short  or  sub-corymbose 
racemes,  and  in  the  aggregate  are  very  effective,  toned 
down  as  they  are  by  the  foliage,  which  is  now  well 
expanded.  The  individual  leaves  are  roundly  ovate  or 
sub-cordate,  and  of  a  beautiful  deep  shining  green 
above.  The  flowers  are  very  popular  with  the  bees, 
which  swarm  all  over  the  tree  in  fine  weather,  creating 
a  lively  and  audible  hum. 

Protecting  Peas  from  Sparrows. 

In  some  districts  sparrows  are  a  great  deal  more  trouble¬ 
some  and  destructive  than  in  others.  Peas  in  this 


place  are  eaten  or  picked  clean  off  as  soon  as  they  come 
through  the  ground  if  not  protected  ;  and  the  most 
simple  and  effective  means  of  protection  that  I  know  of 
is  to  stretch  a  couple  of  lines  of  dark  thread  or  cotton 
just  along  the  rows  about  3  ins.  or  less  from  the 
ground.  In  my  case  they  positively  shun  the  rows 
these  threads  are  stretched  along,  from  small  sticks 
every'  few  yards,  where  the  rows  are  long  ones.  "Where 
there  are  no  threads  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  green  left 
upon  the  rows. — T.  IV.,  Yelverton,  Norfolk. 

A  Good  Late  Broccoli. 

I  have  to-day,  May  10th,  commenced  cutting  Daniels’ 
King  of  the  Broceolis,  the  latest  of  all  varieties  that  I 
know  of,  and  our  stock  will  carry  us  through  the  season 
until  the  Early  Walcheren  Cauliflowers  comein.  Daniels’ 
King  is  not  a  monster  grower,  but  it  produces  good-sized 
heads,  and  it  is  self  protecting,  the  leaves  well  covering 
the  head,  until  it  becomes  fully  expanded.—  T.  IV., 
Yelverton,  Norfolk. 

Spiraea  prunifolia  flore  pleno. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  typical  single-flowered  form 
of  the  species  is  in  cultivation,  or  if  so  it  is  scarce  and 
seldom  seen.  The  double  form  of  the  Prunus-leaved 
Spiraea  under  notice  is,  however,  much  more  common 
in  shrubberies  and  on  walls.  It  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  although  comparatively  hardy,  the 
young  expanding  leaves  do  occasionally  get  injured  by 
severe  frosts.  All  traces  of  this  injury  is,  however, 
soon  obliterated  by  subsequent  growth  when  warmer 
weather  sets  in.  When  grown  in  the  open  ground,  it 
forms  a  bush  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  but  when  trained 
on  a  wall  it  runs  up  to  5  ft.  or  more.  The  small  double 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  or  fascicles  termi¬ 
nating  the  short  lateral  shoots,  or  on  the  sides  of  the 
stronger  twigs  of  the  previous  year’s  wood,  forming  in 
both  these  ways  beautiful  sprays  of  blossom. 

Tlie  Meadow  Anemone. 

At  first  sight  A.  pratensis  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Pasque  Flower  (A.  Pulsatilla),  of  which  it  is 
doubtless  an  extreme  form,  having  a  similar  habit,  and 
foliage  that  closely  corresponds  to  that  of  its  congener. 
The  flowers  are,  however,  considerably  smaller,  dark 
brownish  purple,  and  nodding.  The  sepals  are  also 
narrower,  more  pointed,  and  erect,  with  Tecurved  tips, 
while  the  full-blown  flower  of  A.  Pulsatilla  is  violet, 
and  more  expanded,  with  blunt  sepals.  The  latter 
flowers  from  the  early  days  of  April,  or  even  in  March, 
onwards  till  May  ;  while  the  Meadow  Anemone  is 
later,  and  is  in  perfection  during  May. 

Tulipa  retroflexa. 

The  highly-coloured  seifs,  as  well  as  the  feathered  and 
flamed  Tulips  of  the  florist,  and  the  various  other 
forms  of  Tulipa  Gesneriana,  largely  grown  for  the 
ornamentation  of  the  spring  garden,  are  undoubtedly 
handsome  and  effective  in  their  way  ;  but  there  are 
several  forms  of  Tulips  that  are  indeed  beautiful,  yet 
which  will  never  conform  to  the  florist  s  ideal  of 
perfection.  T.  retroflexa  is  one  of  these,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  3  ins.  long,  produced  on  long  scapes, 
which  bend  and  sway  in  the  wind,  giving  a  bed  of 
flowers  a  lively  and  charming  appearance  as  they  nod 
and  dance  in  the  cold  east  winds  of  the  early  part  of 
May.  The  segments  are  erect,  oblong,  and  narrowed 
to  a  long  reflexed  point,  which  has  suggested  the  specific 
name,  if  species  it  may  be  called,  which  is  doubtful. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana  spathulata. 

This  is  an  Italian  form  often  described  under  the  name 
T.  spathulata,  while  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
consider  it  as  the  wild  form,  from  which  the  modern 
garden  race  of  T.  Gesneriana  has  sprung.  From  such 
a  point  of  view  they  name  it  T.  G.  vera.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  flowers  are  probably  the  largest  of  any  wild 
Tulip,  not  excepting  T.  Gesneriana  itself.  When,  fully 
expanded,  the  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  red  with  a 
purplish  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment 
internally.  Before  expansion,  the  large  buds  are  tinted 
with  glaucous  green  externally,  of  the  same  hue  that 
strongly  pervades  the  foliage,  giving  the  plants  its  char¬ 
acteristic  sea-green  colour. 

Allium  karataviense. 

Although  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Onion 
the  leaves  of  this  species  are  so  strikingly  distinct  from 
others  in  cultivation  that  few  would  recognise  it  as  an 
Allium  except  when  in  bloom.  The  leaves  are  broad 
and  flat,  not  tubular,  elliptic,  of  a  deep  glaucous  hue 
above,  and  purplish  brown  beneath.  Sometimes  they 


are  variegated.  The  flowers  are  white,  produced  in 
dense  globular  heads  about  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
expand  in  May.  Unlike  those  of  many  of  the  species 
they  are  fragrant.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Turkestan, 
and  might  be  grown  to  advantage  in  herbaceous  borders 
of  a  light  and  sandy  nature  ;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means 
of  a  delicate  nature.  Plants  are  now  flowering  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  at  Long  Ditton. 

- - 

SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Crotons. — Where  small  plants  are  much  required  for 
table  and  other  decorative  purposes,  the  stock  will  fre¬ 
quently  have  to  be  renewed  by  striking  fresh  batches  of 
cuttings.  The  best  types,  and  those  with  the  most 
highly  coloured  foliage,  should  be  selected,  and  the 
stronger  the  cuttings  within  a  certain  limit,  the  sooner 
will  they  be  fit  for  use. 

Ixoras. — Young  stock  of  these  should  be  regularly 
pinched  back  until  they  form  a  sufficient  stock  of  shoots 
to  make  bushy  specimens.  Those  that  are  being  grown 
on  for  cut  flowers  will  be  accelerated  by  plunging  the 
pots  in  coco-nut  fibre,  with  plenty  of  bottom-heat. 
Vigorous  young  plants,  while  taking  up  comparatively 
little  space,  will  yield  a  large  amount  of  bloom. 

Celosias. — If  anything  good  is  expected,  these  must 
be  grown  in  a  brisk  heat,  and  kept  near  the  glass,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  stems  getting  drawn.  This 
applies  to  Celosia  cristata,  C.  pvramidalis,  Gomphrena 
globosa  compacta,  and  others  of  that  class. 

Aphelandra  aurantiaca. — -Good  plants  of  this 
highly  ornamental  subject  are  obtainable  from  seed 
as  from  cuttings.  Encourage  growth  by  keeping  the 
plants  in  a  moist  warm  atmosphere,  and  avoid  checks, 
as  no  class  of  plants  suffer  sooner  than  this  and  its 
allies  through  bad  treatment.  The  bottom  leaves 
drop,  and  the  plants  look  bare  and  leggy. 

Amaryllis. — As  these  go  out  of  flower,  a  vigorous 
growth  of  the  foliage  should  be  encouraged,  to  favour 
the  plumping  up  of  the  bulbs  and  the  storing  of  reserve 
material  for  next  year’s  work.  The  foliage  should  be 
well  exposed  to  light,  and  the  bulbs  supplied  with 
moisture  until  the  foliage  begins  to  show  signs  of 
going  to  rest,  when  it  may  gradually  be  withheld. 

Winter-flowering  Plants.  —  Whenever  such 
things  as  Plumbigos,  Centropogons,  Saricographis, 
Vincas,  and  similar  things  that  are  being  grown  on  for 
winter  decoration,  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots, 
they  should  be  re-potted,  to  keep  them  growing.  Their 
success  in  autumn  and  winter  will  depend  upon  the 
growth  they  make  during  the  next  few  months. 

Heaths  and  Epacris. — After  the  plants  which 
were  cut  back  have  made  some  good  growth  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  more  airy  structure,  to-  prevent  the 
shoots  becoming  drawn  and  to  harden  them  off  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  being  placed  in  the  open  air  for  the 
summer  months. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  --The  old  plants  'are  now 
coming  into  bloom,  and  will  require  a  liberal 
supply  of  water.  Discriminate  shading  should  also  be 
employed  to  ensure  the  longevity  of  the  bloom,  neither 
applying  it  too  early,  nor  continuing  it  too  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Ventilation  should  also  be  freely  given,  as 
upon  that  will  depend  the  vigour  and  dwarfness  of  the 
plants. 

Fuchsias. — To  come  into  bloom  next  month,  the 
shoots  of  these  should  now  be  allowed  to  grow  freely, 
tying  in  the  longer  ones  to  maintain  the  symmetry  of 
the  plant.  They  will  require  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  will  be  much  benefited  by 
copious  syringings  overhead. 

Peaches. — The  syringe  maybe  freely  used  in  houses 
until  the  fruit  begins  to  colour.  After  that  the  foliage 
must  be  kept  dry  until  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Should 
outside  borders,  where  such  exist,  appear  dry,  they 
should  receive  a  liberal  watering  if  the  weather  is  dry. 

Melons. — The  weather  has  been  moderately  dry, 
thus  furthering  the  ripening  of  fruit,  but  sunshine  has 
been  anything  but  plentiful.  Abundance  of  air  should, 
however,  be  given  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  assist 
in  developing  flavour,  without  which  success  will  only 
be  partial.  Attend  to  the  pinching  and  tying  of  the 
shoots  in  later  houses. 

Cucumbers. — When  the  second  batch  of  plants 
comes  into  full  bearing,  those  that  fruited  during 
winter,  if  they  are  now  enfeebled  and  producing  but 
little  fruit,  may  be  rooted  out,  and  a  fresh  bed  made 
up  for  a  new  plantation.  They  will  soon  grow  to  a 
bearing  state  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Flower  Garden. —Hyacinths  are  now  completely 
out  of  flower,  and  most  of  the  Tulips  are  so  likewise  ; 
and  all  may  therefore  be  carefully  dug  up  and  conveyed 
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to  the  reserve  garden,  where  they  may  he  heeled  in  to 
gradually  ripen  off.  The  beds  may  then  be  dug  over 
and  planting  commenced  immediately.  Put  out  all 
the  hardiest  subjects  first,  retaining  such  things  as 
Dahlias,  Heliotropes,  Alternantheras,  and  Coleus  to 
the  last.  In  fact,  they  should  not  be  planted  out  till 
June,  especially  in  northern  gardens. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Plant  out  Cabbages, Cauliflower, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery  and  Asparagus.  While  the 
roots  of  the  latter  are  being  transferred  to  their  new 
quarters,  cover  them  up  with  damp  mats,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  getting  dried  up  till  they  are  replanted. 
Remove  Seakale  pots  and  boxes  to  their  store  quarters, 
and  also  clear  away  the  manure  which  has  been  used  in 
forcing  the  crowns. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Orchid  houses  to  be  gay  and 
bright  with  flowers  and  to  repay  the  owner  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  their  acquirement,  by 
the  wealth  of  beauty  presented  to  his  view,  and  to  those 
who  have  charge  of  them  it  is  alike  a  pleasure  and  an 
interesting  study  to  watch  the  beauteous  flowers  unfold. 
But,  alas,  there  are  in  some  localities  such  an  abundance 
of  humble-bees  this  season  that  a  great  number  of 
flowers  are  fertilised  and  wither  quickly  through  their 
agency,  and  after  several  weeks  of  slaughter  we  have 
had  to  cover  muslin  over  the  ventilators  to  prevent 
further  mischief,  for  it  is  not  at  all  encouraging  to  find 
Cattleya  and  Odontoglossum  flowers  withering  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  but  a  few  days  after  opening. 

The  airangement  of  the  plants  when  in  bloom  is  a 
subject  well  worth  a  little  attention,  for  we  frequently 
see  well-grown  and  splendidly-bloomed  plants  in  posi¬ 
tions  ill  calculated  to  display  their  beauty,  while  by  a 
judicious  admixture  of  a  few  Perns  and  Palms  the 
houses  might  often  be  made  far  more  attractive  to  those 
who  are  not  known  connoisseurs.  An  abundance  of 
white  deal  stakes  never  adds  anything  to  the  beauty  of 
a  flowering  plant  of  any  kind  according  to  my  taste, 
but  that  kind  of  support  is  not  yet  obsolete,  even  at  ex¬ 
hibitions,  though  the  great  majority  of  exhibitors  know 
well  the  advantage  of  using  sticks  painted  green,  or 
better  still,  hazel  or  bamboo  twigs. 

The  great  importance  of  attending  to  the  plants  in 
regard  to  watering  being  admitted,  it  is  far  t.he  best 
plan  to  get  the  watering  done  before  entering  on  any 
other  job  for  the  day,  and  in  the  case  of  plants  which 
require  dipping  or  watering  twice  a  day,  it  will  be 
found  most  convenient  to  attend  to  them  again  when 
the  damping  down  is  done  in  the  afternoon. 

Cattleya  Trianre,  after  having  had  a  rest  since  flower¬ 
ing,  should  be  re-potted  if  they  need  it  as  soon  as  they 
recommence  growth,  to  be  followed  by  C.  Mendelii  and 
C.  Mossim.  While  amongst  the  plants  in  the  warm 
house  doubtless  some  will  be  wanting  a  shift,  especially 
if  many  Cypripediums  are  grown. 

Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Phalsenopsids,  and  Angrsecums 
generally  occupying  the  same  place  as  heat-loving 
Cypripedes,  should  now  be  kept  thoroughly  moist,  in 
fact,  there  should  be  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  as  well  as  at  the  root,  though  abundance  of 
warm  air  should  be  admitted,  so  as  not  to  allow  the 
atmosphere  to  become  close  and  stuffy.  Bolleas, 
Pescatorias,  Warscewiczellas,  &c.,  should  have  an  extra 
shady  corner,  where  they  will  not  feel  the  draughts, 
but  where  they  can  enjoy  plenty  of  shade,  heat,  and 
moisture. —  W.  P. 

- -*$<- - 
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Royal  Horticultural.—  May  13 th. 

The  exhibits  on  Tuesday  showed  an  influx  of  hardy 
flowers  of  all  kinds,  particularly  noticeable  being  the 
Pseonies,  hardy-flowering  shrubs  and  trees  in  great 
variety,  Primulas,  Pansies,  Daffodils,  and  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  generally.  There  were  numerous,  though 
small,  exhibits  of  Orchids.  A  group  of  eighteen  large 
plants  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  majus  was  staged  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  gardener,  Syon  House.  The  flowers 
were  of  great  size,  richly  coloured,  and  produced  in 
great  profusion.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking,  showed  Lselia  purpurata  Brysiana.  M. 
Lucien  Linden,  Pare  Leopold,  Brussels,  showed 
Cattleya  Warocqueana,  Dendrobium  Gallieeauum, 
Cymbidium  albucaeftorum,  Odontoglossum  crispum 
virginale,  and  a  Carnation  named  Madame  Linden. 


Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Bart.,  Hildenley,  Malton, 
contributed  a  fine  piece  of  Cattleya  citrina.  Olonto- 
glossum  excellens  Albert  E  lward,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.  W.  C.  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  showed  a  seedling  Cypri¬ 
pedium,  allied  to  C.  Hookeroe.  R.  J.  Measures,  Eiq., 
Camberwell,  had  Cattleya  Mendelii  Venus,  Masdevallia 
O’Brieniana,  M.  ignea  Southgatei,  and  Cce'.ogyne 
tomentosa.  G.  Burnham,  Eiq.,  17,  Paget  Road, 
Stoke  Newington,  had  a  fine  piece  of  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum.  Mr.  James  O’Brien,  Harrow,  showed  a 
new  species  of  Disa,  named  D.  tripetaloides.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,  Esq.,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  showedarose- 
coloured  variety  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  a  fine 
piece  of  Phal;Bnopsis  grandiflora.  Mrs.  Studd,  4,  Royal 
Crescent,  Bath,  had  Lfelia  purpurata.  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei,  Poe’s  var.,  was  shown  by  J.  T.  Poe,  Esq  , 
Riverston,  Nenagh,  Ireland  ;  and  Cattleya  Warneri 
and  Cymbidium  Lowii  were  shown  by  —  Rilderson, 
Esq.,  Hemel  Hempstead.  Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  D.  Cullimore),  Kingston  Hill,  exhibited 
Lycaste  Harrisonm  and  Lfelia  purpurata  Cullimoriana. 
A  large  piece  of  Cypripedium  barbatum  was  staged  by 
Mr.  J.  Waterman,  gardener  to  A.  Smith,  Esq., 
Silvermere,  Cobham. 

A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  a  large  group 
of  double  and  semi-double  Tree  Pseonies,  Pyrethrums, 
A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  for  a  large  group  of  floweriug  and  other  trees 
and  shrubs.  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  Manchester, 
showed  groups  of  Pansies  and  varieties  of  Primula 
Siebollii,  including  alba  magnifica,  Leo  H.  Grindon, 
Bruce  Findlay,  Mrs.  Ryder,  Harry  Leigh,  Princess 
Beatrice,  and  others.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  them,  as  well  as  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  for 
Daffodils,  &c.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
had  a  similar  award  for  a  fine  group  of  floweriug  shrubs. 
A  Bronze  B  mksian  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Forbes,  Buccleuch  Nurseries,  Hawick,  for  a  showy  col¬ 
lection  of  bedding  Violas,  show  and  fancy  Pansies, 
&e.  He  also  had  a  white  decoritive  Pelargonium 
named  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  F.  Hooper  &  Co.,  Widcombe  Hill, 
Bath,  for  a  large  collection  of  fancy  Pansies.  The 
flowers  were  of  great  size,  measuring  from  2^  ins.  to 
3  ins.  in  diameter.  They  also  showed  a  quantity  of  the 
double  white  winter-flowering  Pink  named  Her  Majesty. 
A  large  collection  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  was 
sent  up  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kcw.  Violas  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent.  They  also  had  some  large  bunches  of  cut 

flowers  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  also  of  the 
show  and  decorative  types  in  variety.  A  Cultural 
Commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Ponpart, 
Marsh  Farm,  Twickenham,  for  some  large  bunches  of 
remarkably  fine  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Messrs.  Pitcher 
&  Manda,  Hextable,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a  group 
of  hardy  Orchids,  including  Cypripedium  montanum, 
C.  Calceolus,  Aceras  anthropophora,  Orchis  incarnata, 

O.  brancifortii,  0.  fragrans,  and  0.  provincialis. 
Messrs.  Hennequin-Denis  &  Cie,  Augers,  France,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  collection  of  varieties  of  Anemone  coronaria  in 
many  beautiful  colours. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  two  dishes 
of  the  Alexander  Peach  were  shown  by  Mr.  G. 
Aslett,  gardener  to  —  Butler,  Esq.,  Warren  Wood, 
Hatfield.  A  green-flesh  Melon  came  from  Col.  T. 

P.  Turbervill,  Evenny  Priory,  Bridgend.  Bugg’s 
Apricot  Pippin  was  shown  by  Mr.  Edward  Chopping, 
Periwinkle  Mill,  Milton.  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury 
Park,  Guildford,  exhibited  Veitch’s  Splendid  Curled 
Parsley  and  Veitch’s  Model  Broccoli.  Several  varieties 
of  Broccoli  were  sent  up  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick,  including  May  Giant, 
Cattell’s  Eclipse,  Criterion,  Gilbert’s  Victoria,  Ransom’s 
Conqueror,  and  Ledsham’s  Latest  of  All. 


Crystal  Palace.—  May  1( )th. 

It  is  evident  that  large  specimens  of  hard-wooded 
plants,  including  stove  and  greenhouse  subjects  and 
Azaleas,  have  had  their  day  for  some  time  to  come,  for 
no  new  exhibitors  entered  the  lists  at  the  great  summer 
exhibition,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last. 
Competition  was  much  keener  in  the  classes  for  Roses, 
Calceolarias,  cut  flowers,  and  bouquet  making. 

The  first  prizes,  both  in  the  open  and  amateurs’ 
classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq  , 
Hawkesyard,  Rugeley,  Staffordshire.  He  had  very  fine 
specimens  of  Erica  profusa,  Aphelexis  grandiflora, 
Tremandra  ericaefolia,  Darwinia  macrostegia,  Anthurium 


Soherzerianum  and  others.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
was  awarded  first  prizes  for  nine  and  eighteen  green¬ 
house  Azaleas.  Mr.  A.  Offer,  Handcross  Park 
Gardens,  Crawley,  secured  the  first  priz;  for  fine- 
foliage  plants  in  the  open,  and  the  second  in 
the  amateurs’  classes.  Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to 
Sir  C.  Pigott,  Bart.,  Wexham  Park,  Slough, 
was  first  for  fine-foliage  plants  in  the  amateurs’ 
class.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilforl,  was  awarded  a  second  prize 
for  Orchids  in  the  open  class,  and  a  first  prize  in 
the  amateurs’  class.  Mr.  A.  Offer  had  the  best 
Crotons,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Bird,  gardener  to  J.  A. 
Causton,  Esq.,  Longemore,  Alleyn  Park,  Dulwich, 
was  second.  The  latter,  was,  however,  first  for 
Dracrenas  ;  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Segelcke, 
Esq.,  Elfindale  Lrdge,  Herne  Hill,  was  second  with 
larger  but  less  neat  plants  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hndd,  gardener 
to  F.  W.  Prior,  Esq.,  Gordon  House,  Blackheath  Park, 
came  in  third.  Messrs.  J.  Laiug  &  Sons  had  by  far 
the  best  Caladiums,  some  of  the  finer  specimens — such 
as  Mithridate,  Candidum,  Comtesse  de  Condeixa,  and 
Leopold  Robert  being  finely  coloured.  Mr.  J.  Day, 
gardener  to  W.  S.  Gover,  Esq.,  Casius  House,  Herne 
Hill,  was  second  with  smaller  but  neat  plants.  Mr.  C. 
Turner  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  nine  fancy  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  and  the  second  for  show  and  decorative  kinds. 
Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  took  the  first 
prize  in  the  latter  class,  and  also  the  first  for  the  fancy 
kinds  in  the  amateurs’  class.  Mr.  S.  Ballar  l,  gardener 
to  C.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Sydenham  Hill,  had  the  best 
Gloxinias  in  the  open  class  ;  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  "Wilks,  gardener  to  C.  Ralph,  Esq.,  Cranbrook 
Villas,  Upper  Norwood.  Mr.  W.  Clark,  gardener  to 
W.  Soppsr,  Esq.,  Eversley,  Herne  Hill,  had  the  best 
Gloxinias  in  the  amateurs’  class. 

Mr.  W.  Ramsey,  Joynings  Nurseries,  Waltham 
Cross,  secured  the  first  prize  for  Roses  in  pots  with  good- 
sized  specimens  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshuut,  were 
second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  came  in  third.  The  last 
named  had  the  best  eighteen  show  and  decorative 
Pelargoniums,  Mr.  D.  Phillips  being  second  with  less 
compact  plants.  There  was  good  competition  in  the 
classes  for  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Mr.  J.  Ford  carrying 
off  first  prizes  both  in  the  open  and  amateurs’  classes. 
In  the  former  class  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Mursell, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Burton,  Tower  House,  Streatham  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Slater,  gardener  to  —  Nothard,  Esq.,  York 
House,  Lower  Sydenham,  was  third.  In  the  amateurs’ 
class  Mr.  Guzett,  gardener  to  T.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Leigham 
Court  Road,  Streatham,  was  second.  Mr.  C.  Lane, 
gardener  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Burntwood,  Upper 
Caterham,  had  the  best  table  decorative  plants  ;  Mr. 
M.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  D.  B.  Chapman,  Esq., 
Downshire  House,  Roehampton,  was  second.  Mr.  J. 
Prewett,  Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  21  bunches  of  cut  flowers  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  which  consisted  largely  of  Orchids  ; 
Mr.  A.  Gibson,  gardener  to  F.  T.  Burnaby  Atkins,  Esq., 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  and  Mr.  W.  Finch,  gardener  to  J. 
Marriott,  Esq.,  Coventry,  were  each  awarded  third 
prizes. 

In  the  miscellaneous  classes  a  large  group  of  her¬ 
baceous  Calceolarias  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading.  They  were  grown  in  24-size  pots,  were 
dwarf,  floriferous,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours  and 
marking,  with  three  distinct  shades  of  yellow  in  a  race 
named  Cloth  of  Gold.  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons  had 
a  beautiful  group  of  single  and  double  tuberous  Begonias 
set  in  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  surrounded  by  Isolepis 
gracilis.  The  colours  were  rich  and  well  selected. 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  large  group 
of  Daffodils  in  fresh  condition,  from  late  planted 
bulbs.  From  the  same  firm  came  Tulipa  elegans 
alba,  Fritillaria  recurva,  Scillas,  Pnloxes,  Irises, 
and  Anemones  in  variety.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  had  also  a  collection 
of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  plants,  including  Daffodils, 
Tulips,  Scillas,  Irises,  Anemones,  Gentianas,  Corydalis 
nobilis,  and  Funkia  lanceolata  medio-picta.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  also  showed  hardy  plants,  such  as 
Cypripedium  Calceolus,  Scillas,  bedding  Violas, 
Polyanthus  and  others.  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  exhibited  a  largo  group  of  Roses 
trained  in  regularly  rounded  or  bush  form,  and  along 
the  front  of  the  group  was  a  row  of  boxes  of  cut  blooms 
surrounded  by  Maidenhair  Ferns.  Messrs.  John  Peed 
&  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road, 
exhibited  a  bank  of  Anthurium  Seherzerianum,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  group  of  Sarracenias.  Of  the 
former,  a  variety  named  sanguineurn  was  notable  for 
the  great  size  and  rich  colour  of  its  spathe.  The  group 
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was  arranged  with  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Cocos  "Weddelliana 
and  Cypripediums.  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale, 
Manchester,  exhibited  a  collection  of  varieties  of 
Primula  Sieboldi  in  pots,  and  also  some  cut  flowers. 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  showed  ai 
basket  of  plants  of  a  Wallflower  named  Miss  Primrose 
Carter,  the  flowers  of  which  are  pale  yellow,  and  soon 
after  expansion  fade  to  a  soft  primrose-yellow.  Mr. 
C.  Turner  exhibited  a  small  group  of  Azaleas  in  32-size 
pots.  Mr.  J.  Prewett  staged  two  boxes  of  Marechal 
Niel  Roses.  A  basket  of  four-year  old  plants  of 
Leschenaultia  biloba  major  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
W.  Balehin  &  Sons,  Hassocks  Nursery,  near 
Brighton. 

A  number  of  new  varieties  of  plants  received  First 
Class  Certificates,  including  tuberous  Begonias,  named 
Beauty,  double,  carmine,  with  a  white  centre  ;  Alba 
plena  compacts,  double,  white  ;  and  Mammoth,  double, 
scarlet,  with  large  undulated  petals  like  a  Hollyhock. 
All  the  three  were  shown  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  & 
Sons.  AnthuriumScherzerianum  sanguineum,  a  richly 
coloured  and  large-spathed  variety,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons.  The  following  varieties  of 
Primula  Sieboldi  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son, 
namely,  Queen  of  Whites,  white  ;  Ruby  Queen,  reddish 
purple  ;  Bruce  Findlay,  lilac-blue  ;  Harry  Leigh,  lilac 
tinted  purple  ;  Alba  magnifies,  white,  with  laeiniate 
segments  ;  Leo  H,  Grindon,  purple  and  blue  eye  ;  and 
Mrs.  Ryder,  white  suffused  with  pink  towards  the 
margin.  A  Tea  Rose  named  Corinna  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son.  The  young  stems  were 
violet,  the  leaves  dark  bronzy  green,  and  the  flowers  of 
a  dark  salmon  colour.  Azalea  J.  T.  D.  Llewellyn,  a 
semi-double  pink  variety  with  a  broad  white  margin, 
was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
exhibited  Cytisus  scoparius  Andriana,  a  yellow  Broom 
with  the  outer  surface  of  the  wings  orange-brown. 


Royal  Botanic. — May  14 th. 

The  first  summer  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held 
as  usual  in  the  large  tent,  when  a  rather  pleasing  effect 
was  produced  by  the  groups  of  flowering  plants 
arranged  on  the  terraces.  Most  conspicuous  were  the 
Azaleas,  [Pelargoniums,  Roses,  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  £nd  hardy  herbaceous  subjects.  The  large 
group  of  Roses  and  mixed  plants  in  the  centre  as  well 
as  the  Or.chids  were  also  effective,  being  more  neatly 
arranged  than  usual.  The  fancy  Pelargoniums  in  the 
open  class  were  the  neatest  and  best  flowered  in  the 
exhibition  ;  these  came  from  Mr.  D.  Phillips, 
Langley  Broom,  Slough.  Mr.  Turner  had  the 
best  show  varieties,  and  also  the  largest  Azaleas 
in  the  exhibition,  taking  the  first  prize  in  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  class.  Mr.  A.  Offer,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq., 
Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  had  the  best  in  the  amateurs’ 
class,  four  of  his  plants  being  well-flowered.  Mr.  W. 
Chapman,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard 
Park,  Rugeley,  had  the  best  ten  and  six  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  the  amateurs’  classes.  The  best 
twelve  exotic  Orchids  were  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Whillans, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim,  and 
were  admirable  specimens  of  their  kind,  especially 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  and  Odontoglossum  seeptrum, 
the  flowers  of  the  latter  measuring  over  4  ins.  across. 
H.  Little,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Howard),  Baronshalt, 
Twickenham,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  collection 
of  Orchids.  Roses  in  pots  were  smaller  than  we  have 
seen  them  here  ;  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Joynings  Nursery, 
Waltham  Cross,  had  the  best  twenty. 

In  the  miscellaneous  classes  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  had  a  group  consisting  of 
Palms,  Olivias,  Anthuriums  and  Ferns,  enlivened  by 
numerous  Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums, 
■Cymbidium  Lowii  and  others.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  very  effective  group  of  foliage 
plants  on  the  opposite  side,  enlivened  by  Caladiums, 
tuberous  Begonias  and  Ericas. '  A  group  of  Roses  in  pots 
and  also  cut  blooms  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  & 
Son.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  showed  a  large 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  flower  including 
Tree  Paeonies,  Primulas,  &e.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons 
exhibited  a  group  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs  in  baskets. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  had  a  group  of  Lilium  Harrisi  ;  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  Tree  Poeonies,  &c. ;  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Daffodils,  &c. ;  Mr.  G.  T.  White,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  a  group  of  Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids  ;  Mr. 
John  Forbes,  Hawick,  a  large  collection  of  Violas,  show 
and  fancy  Pansies,  chiefly  the  latter  ;  and  Messrs.  W. 
Balehin  &  Sons,  Hassocks  Nursery,  Brighton,  a  group 
of  Leschenaultia  biloba  major. 


Motes  from  Scotland. 


North  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Association. 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
association  was  held  in  the  Christian  Institute, 
Aberdeen,  on  Wednesday  evening,  7th  inst.  Mr. 
Smith,  the  president, ’occupied  the  chair.  The  chief 
item  on  the  agenda  card  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Robson,  of  Messrs.  William  Smith  &  Son,  seedsmen, 
Aberdeen,  on  the  “Propagation  and  Improvement  of 
Cultivated  Plants.”  Mr.  Robson  reviewed  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  last  twenty  years,  showing  that  immense 
progress  had  been  made  in  that  time,  mainly  owing  to 
the  increased  activity  of  hybridists  and  cross-breeders. 
This  activity  was  due  very  much  to  the  painstaking 
work  of  Darwin,  who  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
make  clear  the  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  crossing  and 
hybridising  upon  plants.  He  instanced  Darwin’s 
experiments,  giving  chief  prominence  to  cross-breeding, 
as  being  the  means  by  which  almost  all  recent  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  effected.  Darwin  had  shown  that 
cross-breeding  improved  the  quality  and  productiveness 
of  the  stock.  He  gave  detailed  lists  of  vegetables  and 
flowers,  showing  that,  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
twenty  years  ago — new  and  greatly  improved  kinds 
had  since  superseded  them.  The  science  of  horticulture 
had  been  making  as  much  progress  as  any  of  the  other 
arts  or  sciences. 

Mr.  Robson,  at  the  close  of  a  somewhat  animated 
discussion,  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  paper.  The 
members  at  this  stage  proceeded  to  inspect  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  spring  flowers,  which  is  becoming  a  feature  of 
each  meeting  of  the  society,  and  which  is  doing  not 
only  good  work  among  the  members  themselves,  but 
to  the  public,  who  on  the  day  following  the  meeting  are 
allowed  to  inspect  the  display  free.  The  exhibits  put 
forward  were  largely  illustrative  of  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Robson.  Mr.  Gregor,  Fairfield,  showed  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Orchids,  exceptionally  well  flowered,  and  a  box  of 
Polyanthus  and  Auriculas,  for  which  he  was  awarded 
the  Association’s  Cultural  Certificate.  There  were 
three  boxes  of  Daffodils,  in  eighty  varieties  ;  a  box  of 
herbaceous  flowers,  in  thirty  varieties  ;  and  a  box  of 
Polyanthus,  and  Primroses,  in  thirty  varieties  ;  two 
boxes  of  Pansies,  in  sixty  varieties  ;  ten  pots  of 
Primula  Sieboldii,  in  ten  varieties ;  and  a  climbing 
Rose  of  rare  merit  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James 
Cocker  &  Sod,  for  which  a  similar  honour  was  awarded. 
Mr.  G.  Stephen,  Crathes  Castle,  and  Mr.  Ross, 
Cranford,  also  received  certificates.  The  other  exhibi¬ 
tors  were  Mr.  McPherson,  Delmont  ;  Mr.  Morrison, 
Waterton  ;  and  Mr.  Mortimer,  Tullos.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  public  visited  the  display  on  Thursday.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  notice  of  motion  was  given  to 
the  effect  that  the  association  take  into  consideration 
the  advisability  of  offering  prizes  for  collections  of 
spring  flowers.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and 
exhibitors  terminated  a  most  enjoyable  and  instructive 
meeting. 

- - 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Secretaries  of  Horticultural  Societies  and  Nursery¬ 
men  and  Seedsmen  will  greatly  oblige  The  Editor  by 
sending  him  their  Schedules  and  Catalogues  as  soon  as 
published. 

Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  Jides.  No  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 

To  save  time,  as  far  as  possible,  correspondents  are 
specially  requested  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  ;  to  write  their  questions  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  consistent  with  clearness  ;  and  where  two  or 
more  questions  are  asked  on  widely  different  subjects, 
to  be  good  enough  to  put  them  on  separate  pieces  of 
paper. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

When  sending  Flowers  or  Fruits  for  identification  it 
is  requested  that  not  more  than  six  be  sent  at  one  time, 
that  the  specimens  be  good  ones,  and  all  legibly 
numbered. 


Chrysanthemum  Annual. — J.  B. :  Not  yet  published,  but  in 
the  press. 

Circular  Flower  Bsd.—  Mixed  Bed :  The  bed  you  mention 
is  not  a  large  one,  and  in  using  the  material  you  have  in  stock, 
we  think  you  could  not  do  better  than  fill  the  greater  part  of  the 
space  with  Flower  of  Spring  Pelargonium  and  Iresine  mixed. 
The  Pelargonium  should  rather  preponderate,  using  the  Iresine 
to  add  to  the  effect  by  contrast.  If  you  had  them,  Mangles  Silver 
Pelargonium  and  blue  Violas  mixed,  make  a  very  effective  bed. 
Plant  your  Ageratums  as  a  line  surrounding  the  Pelargoniums 
and  Iresine,  and  outside  of  all  as  a  margin  to  the  bed,  plant  a 
line  of  Oxalis  eorniculata  rubra. 

Gold-laced  Seedling  Polyanthus.— Polyanthus :  For  border 
decoration  your  seedlings  are  certainly  very  ornamental,  but 
hardly  come  into  the  category  of  first-class  exhibition  varieties. 
By  seed  sowing  and  careful  selection  you  might,  however,  ob¬ 
tain  soiuething  good  from  amongst  them.  They  show  gold  and 
lemon-coloured  lacing,  the  former  being  the  best.  The  ground 
colour  is,  however,  mostly  black,  and  there  ought  for  the  sake 
of  variety  to  he  more  of  the  red.  As  far  as  size  is  concerned, 
your  flowers  are  well  to  the  front ;  hut  the  highest  value  is 
placed  by  florists  upon  those  in  which  the  lacing  is  the  most 
perfect,  and  the  ground  colour  well  defined  iu  outline,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  mere  size.  Of  those  with  a  black  ground.  Nos.  5  and  8 
were  the  most  perfectly  laced,  while  No.  4  was  the  best  of  the 
kinds  with  a  red  ground.  The  white  and  yellow  varieties  were 
very  good  in  their  way,  and  useful  for  border  decoration  or  cut 
flowers. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  M. :  1,  Magnolia  conspieua  ;  2,  Celsia 
areturus.  Pink:  1,  “The  Giant  Maidenhair  Fern  sent  from 
Africa  ”  is  a  form  of  Thalietrum  minus  ;  2,  it  may  be  a  Dombeya, 
hut  we  cannot  name  it  from  a  solitary  leaf ;  3,  may  he  a  Kalanchoe 
or  a  Crassula,  hut  we  cannot  tell  from  a  single  leaf ;  4,  apply  to 
Mr.  Banger  Johnson,  90,  Harleyford  Road,  S.E. ;  5,  Tes. 
R.  II.  R.  :  The  common  Celandine,  Chelidonium  majus.  The 
yellow  juice  is  an  acrid  poison,  and  has  been  used  for  destroying 
warts.  IV.  T.  :  The  Berheris  is  B.  Darwinii ;  the  zonal  Pelar¬ 
gonium  and  Pansy  are  quite  beyond  our  power  to  identify  ;  the 
latter  is  somewhat  iu  the  way  of  a  sort  called  Fiery  Cross. 
Oswestry:  Brassia  verrucosa.  H.  Morris:  1,  the  Douglas  Fir 
(Pseudotsuga  Douglasii),  apparently  from  a  vigorous  young  tree  ; 
2,  Thuya  (Cupressus)  nutkaensis ;  3,  Sequoia  (WelliDgtonia) 
gigantea  ;  4,  Acaeia  'pulcliella  ;  5,  Cryptomeria  japonica  ;  6 
Callistemon  speciosus ;  7,  Libocedrus  decurrens,  erroneously 
called  Thuya  gigantea  in  gardens. 

Plums  and  Potatos. — North  Lincoln:  Me  should  prefer  to 
pinch  the  shoots  when  they  have  made  three  or  four  leaves, 
rather  than  to  rub  them  off  altogether,  as  in  time  they  will  make 
fruiting  spurs.  We  cannot  recognise  the  Potato  now. 

Vine  Leaves  Spotted.— Cor. :  From  the  evidence  before  us, 
the  leaves  appear  to  have  suffered  from  scalding.  They  have 
also  been  punctured  with  green-fly  or  some  other  small  insect  at 
an  early  stage,  but  now  appear  to  he  perfectly  clean,  and  other¬ 
wise  of  good  substance  aud.healthy.  With  the  precautions  you 
are  taking,  we  venture  to  say  the  Vines  Mill  get  all  right  presently. 
After  such  a  spell  of  dull,  sunless  weather  the  leaves  are  very 
tender,  and  when  the  sun  bursts  out  some  of  the  leaves  are  sure 
to  be  scorched,  especially  in  hothouses.  What  you  should 
observe  is  to  ventilate  early  and  with  good  judgment,  so  as  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  an  unduly  higli  temperature.  The  leaf 
sent  appears  to  be  that  of  Lady  Downes. 

Communications  Received.,--J.  P.— E.  0.  G.— J.  F.— M.  B.— 
J.  G. — J.  R.  A.  (identity  not  sufficiently  concealed)— G.  P. — 
G.  S.— E.  C.— R.  S.  0. 

- *>$<- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Catalogue 
of  Plants,  including  Novelties  for  1S90. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  W.C.— Choice  Florists’ 
Flower  Seeds,  Herbaceous  and  Bedding  Plants,  S:c. 

- ->K- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  12th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houudsditcli,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate  enquiry  for 
agricultural  seeds  at  unchanged  rates.  Supplies  of  finest 
English  Cow  Grass  are  exhausted.  Some  speculative 
trade  is  being  done  in  Trefoil,  owing  to  unfavourable 
reports  as  to  new  crop.  Rye  Grasses  steady. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  7th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  g.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes, Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus  ....per  100  3  0  5  0  Horse  Radish, bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6;  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages. ...  per  doz.  1  6  2  6:  Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ per  hunch  0  6  ;  Parsley per  hunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  [  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery - per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  6  10  Tomatos  ....per  lb.  16  2  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0:  Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  j  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  Tasinanian.percaselS  0  18  0  ■  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

New  Grapes  ..per  lb.  2  6  5  0  i  Strawberries.,  per  lb.  3  0  6  0 
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Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Azalea  . . .  .per  dozenlS  0  36  0 
Aralla  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  8  0  12  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Cyperas,  . .  per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Draciena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 

—  Cavendishii,  doz.  IS  0  36  0 

—  ventricosa..  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Cineraria.,  per  dozen  6  0  10  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  GO  9  0 

Evergreens, invar., doz. 6  0  24  0 
Ferns, in  var.,perdoz.  4  0  IS  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 
Genista..  ..per  dozen  S  0  12  0 
Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.lS  0  30  0 

Lobelia . per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  SO 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  12  0  24  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  4  0  SO 
Roses  . .  ...per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  S  0  10  0 

Saxafrage  ..perdozenl8  0  24  0 
Spiraea  ....per  doz.  6  0  12  0 


Bedding  Plants  in  variety,  in  roots  or  boxes,  and  also  in  pots. 
Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Fricks. 


s.d.  s.d.  | 
Anemone,  per  12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  2  0  5  0 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  6  10 

Blue  Bells,  doz,  bnhs.  10  16 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Cowslips....  per  doz.  0  6  16 
Daffodils, doz.bunches  3  0  6  0 
Encharis  . .  per  dozen  4  0  6  0 
Forget-me-not,  12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Tulips,  Dutch,  in 
boxes,  White,  box  2  0  4  0 
Tulips,  various,  box  16  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  English,  bunch  0  6  10 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  1  0  4  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  5  0  SO 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  0 
Narcissus  ...doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (double  white)  ,,  4  0  9  0 

Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums,  12  spys.  0  9  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  4  OS 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0  0  0 

Scephanotis,12  sprays  2  6  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  10 

Tulips',  .doz.  bunches  2  6  6  0 
Violets..  ..12 bunches  10  2  0 

—  French,  per  bunch  10  16 
- Panne,  per  buch.  3  6  5  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half- page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  3d. 

The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 

—  CONTENTS  — 

Introduction — A  Brief  History  of  the  Begonia  Family — The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis— The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements— Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
I.,  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings— Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation — The  best  form  of  Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select  Varieties,  &c.,  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties. 

“GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


The  Carnation 


AND 


PlCOTEE 


ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


'*  ^  W  **  **/**■) 

HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PIOOTEE  UNION. 


PRICE,  2s.  Od.,  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

ESTABLISHED  4851. 

H.  M.  POLLETT  &  CO., 

1| ortteiltual  aid  Seneral  printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  STREET,  ALDERSGATE  STREET, 

LONDO  1ST,  E.C. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen's  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 

Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every  description  of  Printing 

for  Horticultural  Societies. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 

descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  'new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free.  Is.  Id. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar,  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6d. ,  post  free. 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 

Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 

Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  \d. 
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And  for  All  Glass  Structures  that  require  Shading. 

Sold  in  packets,  Is.  each,  with  full  directions  for  use,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations.  Each 
packet  should  bear  the  Trade  Mark  as  above. 
CORKY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  &  Co.  (Lim.),  London 

C,  FRAZER'S  EXORS.  Horticultural  Builders, 

2To.54a.  Three-qtr.  Span-roof  Garden  Frame 
WITH  IMPROVED  VENTILATING  RIDGE. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Frame,  12  ft.  by  6  ft.  ;  height  at 
back  22  in.,  front  11  in.,  and  at  ridge  32  in.  Lights  2  in.  thick 
glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass,  and  painted  three  coats. 

The  new  Ridge  Ventilator  can  be  easily  manipulated,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  worth  of  the  Frames,  as  ventilation  can  be 
obtained  without  raising  the  lights. 

Length.  Width. 

1  Light  Frame,  4  feet  by  6  fe°t 


CASH 

PRICES, 

CARRIAGE 

FREE. 


£ 

3 

5 

7 

8 
11 


2  ,,  ,,  8  fe'et  by  6  feet 

3  ,,  „  12  feet' by  6  feet 

4  ,,  ,,  1 6  feet  by  6  feet 

5  ,  ,,  20  feet  by  6  feet 

6  ,,  ,,  24  feet  by  6  feet  xxixjxj.  12  15 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Goods  Stations  in  England  and  Wales ;  also 

to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  equal  Stations. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  and  Dog  Kennels,  post  free. 

FIFTEEN  AWAR DS  OF  MERIT. 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  GUANO 

FOR  ALL 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Purposes. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS. 


REGISTERED. 


WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 


PARISIAN  BLINDS. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 


Made  of  Wood  and  Zinc  only. 

AWARDED  40  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


IST.  Richardson  &&  Co., 

Horticultural  Works,  DARLINGTON. 


■ticicfe 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED— MIXES  INSTANTLY  WITH  WATER. 

FOR  USE  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY,  GREENHOUSE  AND  VINERY;  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENS,  THE  HOP-YARD  AND  THE  ORCHARD. 

Practically  tested  by  practical  Gardeners.  Acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  Insecticide 
_  _ yet  invented.  Testimonials  and  all  Particulars  Free  on  Application. 

From  Mr.  R  TURVEY,  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Q.C ,  M.P.,  Winterfold  Gardens,  Cranleigh,  Surrey. 
Tours  is  the  best  Insecticide  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  It  not  only  destroys  the  pests,  but  imparts  a  healthy  look 
to  the  plants.  _ _ _ _ 

From  Mr,  F.  ASH,  The  Gardens,  Government  House,  Royal  Military  College,  Yorktown,  Surrey. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  I  found  your  Insecticide  all  I  could  desire  after  a  good  trial.  Safe  for  the  most  tender-foli 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  anyone.”  _ _ _ 


foliaged  plants. 


Mr.  G.  VILLIERS,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Trumpington  Road,  Cambridge. 

•  r  .  •  e  h,av?.?!Ien  ^em°n  Insecticide  a  fair  trial,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  insects.  &c., 
infesting  plant  life,  \\  e  shall  continue  to  use  it  and  recommend  it  to  our  friends. 

From  J.  VIVIAN,  Esq.,  Rose  Cottage,  Driffield. 

As  an  amateur  grower  and  lover  of  plants,  I  have  during  the  last  35  years  tried  the  majority  of  the  popular  Insecticides  and 
some  mixtures  of  my  own;  many  of  them  have  been  good,  and  many  have  had  dangerous  properties,  but  taking  all  these  circum- 
stances  into  account,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that  I  consider  your  Insecticide  the  best,  the  most  cleanly,  pleasant  and 
effectual  I  have  met  with. - -  *  ’ 

From,  Messrs.  POPE  &  SONS,  Florists  and  Nurserymen,  Birmingham. 

,  e  a^e  ^ell  satisfied  with  your  Insecticide,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  dressing  now  in  the  market.  We 
have  dipped  a  large  quantity  of  Pelargonium  infected  with  green-fly,  and  it  has  quite  cleaned  them.  We  have  used  it  exclusively 
for  Mildew,  Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  also  for  American  Blight  on  Fruit  Trees,  and  it  is  an  instantaneous  cure.’ 


PRICES— Carriage  Paid  to  any  Address-1  pint,  is.  6d.;  1  quart,  2s.;  i  gal.,  3s.; 
1  gal.,  4s.  6d. ;  2  gals.,  3s.  6d. ;  4  gals.,  14s.  Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 


Sole  Inventors  and  Proprietors— E  I  O  H  T  O  W  CO., 

SbovticxtZtuvaC  Qfyemists,  BRIDGNORTH. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write — “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.’’ 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write — “  Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 
finish— used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes — -“For  nearly -thirty -years.  I  have  been,  using  your 
dots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


MARK. 


FOR  PLANTS. 

Q UICK -LASTING -ECONOMICAL. 

This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is. 
Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS: — 


71b. 

2s.  6d. 


14  1b. 

4s.  6d. 


28  lb. 

7s.  6d. 


56  1b  112  1b. 

12s.  6d.  20s. 


The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 

of  each  Bag.  - 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer— 

S.  C.  CLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND,  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


GREENHOUSE  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

nojBLrjc  aa4  EPHfBUKQB. 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
.since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 

Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 

For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

U  P PE  R  TOOTING, 

KNOWN  as  the 

suit  BEY  TIMBEB  YABD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TEAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


7M0ST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBACCO  PAPE,IX 

“Improved  &  only  Genuine  Medicated 

I  <i  per  lb.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

DICKSONS  l^ufserym^  CHESTER 


\ 


GARDEN  HOSE  !  GARDEN  HOSE  !!  GARDEN  HOSE  !!! 

EVERY  length  guaranteed  of  best  quality  India  Rubber,  and 
any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
of  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
Union  complete,  and  carriage  paid,  ISs  6 d.  ;  f-inch  diameter, 
21s.  6 d. ;  |-inch  diameter,  24s.  6<i.  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Kingdom.  Awarded  Ten  Gold  &  Silver  Medals. 
ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  5  SNOW  HILL,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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Agents:  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  John  Hey  wood. 
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ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  \^d. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

TROPZEOLUM  SPECIOSUM.— Strong 

plants^  of  this  splendid  scarlet  climber,  established  in 
pots,  Is.  3d. 'each  ;  12s.  per  dozen;  free  by  post  or  passenger 
train. — HOWDEN  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Inverness,  N.B. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

100  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Asters,  Stocks, 

lUU  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Zinnias,  &c.,  for  2s.  6d.  ;  half, 
Is.  3d. — R.  NASH,  West  End  Road,  High  Wycombe. 

]\TEAPOLITAN  VIOLETS,  good  clumps, 

-l-l  3s.  per  doz.  Cyclamen,  10s.  per  100.— F.  WEEDEN, 
Hillingdon. 


100,000 


BEDDING  PLANTS, 

assorted,  2s.  6d.  100,  carriage  paid. — 
GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London,  and  Matlock. 

NEW  COLEUS  FOR  1890. — Popularity', 

Essence,  Jumbo,  Darling  Mine,  the  four  best  varieties 
ever  offered  to  the  public.— JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

VC  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

WANTED.  —  Consignments  of  Choice 

Flowers,  Ferns,  Bedding  Plants,  Roots,  Cuttings,  &e. 
Prompt  cash.  Boxes  and  labels  supplied.— GARDENER  &  Co., 
62,  Strand,  London,  and  Matlock. 

FERNS,  Evergreen,  from  the  South-west  of 

Ireland.  12  large-rooted  feathery  varieties,  2s.  6 d.,  free. 
3  Royal  flowering  Ferns,  Is.  9 d.  6  Hay  and  Lemon-scented 
Ferns,  2s.  3d  ,  free.  Interesting  Catalogue,  Id. — O'KELLY, 
Glenarra  House,  Ballyvaughan,  co.  Clare. 

WOLTON’S  CHOICE  PLANTS.— Double 

and  Single  Geraniums,  best  in  cultivation,  12,  3s.  6d. 
Fuchsias,  12  splendid  vars.,  2s. ;  Molesworth,  new  double 
white,  Is.  Plumbago  alba,  8d.  ;  Blue,  6d.  All  free.  P.O. 
Pelargoniums,  vars.  in  bud,  Is.  to  Is.  6d..each.— Newland,  Toft 
Nursery,  Leonard  Street,  Hull. 

6  SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3 d. ;  6  Irish  Ivy, 

Is.  3d. ;  25  Carnations,  Is.  3d.  ;  6  greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d. ; 
12  Achimenesin  4 sorts,  Is.  3d.;  6  Fuchsias,  Is.  3d.;  6  Geraniums, 
Is.  3d. ;  6  Cyperus,  Is.  3d.  ;  3  Deutzias,  Is.  3d. ;  3  Hydrangea, 
Is.  3d.  ;  25  Musk  plants,  l.s.  3d,  :  12  Tomatos,  Is.  3d.  :  2  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Is.  3d.  Guide,  7 d.  6s.  worth,  5s.  Carriage  paid. 
—TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

Messrs.  Gregory  &  evans,  Nur- 

serymen,  Sidcup,  and  2S5,  2S6,  2S7,  2S8,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.G.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP." 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advt.  p  606. 

PRIZE  FANCY  PANSIES.— I  will  supply 

the  following  12  Exhibition  varieties,  true  to  name,  post 
free  for  5s. Lord  Rosebery  (Weir),  John  Pope,  Mrs.  J.  Downie, 
Mrs.  Browell,  Evelyn  Bruce,  Neil  McKay,  Mrs.  D.D.  Crookston, 
My  Lady,  Silverwings,  Joe  1888,  John  Shaw,  Joe  Chamberlain. 
My  Dahlia  and  Pansy  List  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
free  on  application. — HY.  BROOKE,  Florist,  Durham. 

Ferns  !  Ferns  !!  Ferns  I  1 1 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Lygo- 
dium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  large  stuff,  ready  to  pot  at  once,  in  5-in.  pots,  16s. 
and  20s.  per  100.  Pteris  cretica,  P.  cristata,  and  few  other  sorts, 
from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100,  or  50s.  per  1000.  Packed  free,  cash 
with  order.— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 

Gloxinias  \  gloxinias  j  j  —  our 

GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  9th  and  10th,  at  the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries 
(Tulse  Hill  Station).  All  lovers  of  this  beautiful  genus  cordially 
invited.  Admission  by  card  free  on  application.  Will  be  posted 
in  course  to  all  our  customers.  Bulbs,  12s.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
Seed,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Our  new  house  of  ANTHURIUMS  aud  SARRACENIAS  now 
in  full  beauty. 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.  Nursery  Grounds  :  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 

New  fuchsias,  i89o.— john  laing 

&  SONS  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  are  now 
distributing  for  the  first  time  the  following  GRAND  new 
Fuchsias : — Beauty  of  West  Kent,  Dorothy,  and  George  Fry. 
Should  he  added  to  every  collection.  Descriptive  Price  List 
post  free.— JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb 
Merchants,  &c.,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


R 


T  AIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

J— i  best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
It.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Sow  in  May. 

SUTTON’S  IMPROVED  DOUBLE 

GERMAN  WALLFLOWER. — A  magnificent  strain,  in¬ 
cluding  many  beautiful  colours,  which  are  not  obtainable  from 
ordinary  seed.  Plants  dwarf  and  robust  in  habi-t,  throwing  up 
large  dense  spikes  of  deliciously-sccnted  flowers.  Very  easy  of 
cultivation.  Six  varieties,  separate,  3s.  ;  mixed,  Is.  6d.  per 
packet,  post  free. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS,  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  QUEEN'S 
SEEDSMEN,  READING. 

Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

Geo.  bcjnyard  &  Co,  oid  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6 d. 

HOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  varieties,  Is.  and  2s.  6d. 
per  packet. — HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

Dahlias  a  speciality.— My  First 

Prize  Crystal  Palace  Collection,  choicest  in  Europe,  and 
includes  only  the  very  best  in  Show,  Fancy,  Pompon,  Cactus, 
and  Single  varieties,  price  from  5s.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid. 
Catalogue  on  application. — HUMPHRIES,  Nurseryman.  Chip¬ 
penham. 

120  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 

T  WALLACE’S  unrivalled  Box  contains  50 

f  J  •  Geraniums,  10  Lobelia,  10  Heliotrope,  10  Iresine,  10 
Petunias,  10  Pyrethrum,  5  new  double  Tropseolums,  5  Dahlias, 
5  Chrysanthemums,  5  Marguerites.  Good  plants,  well  hardened. 
If  carriage  paid,  9d.  extra.— J.  WALLACE,  Rose  and  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. _ 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. — A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in -cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. _ 

EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  YV.C. 

Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter- 

TAINMENTS,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  18SS. 

PROTECT  your  Gardens  from  Ravages  of 

Birds. — Tanned  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
rot  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  gardens.  Sent  on 
approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  50  square  yards.  Is.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Established  170  years.— HY.  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

/HOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

VN  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

YTINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

BARR’S  Descriptive  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion. — Selections  of  Vegetable. Seeds,  12s.  6 d.,  21s.,  31s.  6 d.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6 d.,  3s.  6 d., 
5s.  6 d.,  7s.  6 d.}  10s.  6d.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  eandicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c.,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application.— 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  CoveDt  Garden,  London. 

Greenhouses,  conservatories^, 

VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1S82,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1SS3  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “  Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 
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TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

tf  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.  R.  H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

The  Thames  bank  iron  company, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purpose.s.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

homson’s  improved- vine  and 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  diredk 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

C.  CLAY’S  IN  VIGOR  ATOR  for  PLANTS 

—Quick,  lasting,  economical.-  Marsh  Island,  Stratford, 
New  Town,  London,  E. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free.— H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  YV.C. 

RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

Heating  apparatus. — Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  Advertisement  on  page  608. 

GREENHOUSES.  —  Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14  Lean-to,  from  48s.  ;  No.  13.  Span-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockley,  London. 

PATENT  EUMIGATORS,  3s.  6 d.  PRO- 

PAGATORS,  from  20s.  FRAME  HEATERS,  from  21s. 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  from  20s.  Catalogues  free. — 
CHAS.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  Co.,  Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

HANDLIGHTS,  Is.  6 d.  each.  Span  frames 

6  by  2,  10s. ;  3  by  2,  5s.  Strong  frames,  8  by  6,  29s.  • 
4  by  6,  15 s.  ;  or  would  change  for  Bedding  Plants,  Flowers’ 
Cuttings,  Seeds,  &c.— GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London’ 
and  Matlock.  * 

BEESON’S  MANURE  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

Roofing  felt  i  roofing  felt  i  i— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  lOd.per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6 d.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.— ANDREW 
POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life! 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited). 
London. 

RIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  238,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT. 

Bedding  Plants,  comprising  Lobelias.  Calceolarias,  Geraniums, 
Gloxinias,  &c.  ;  Ferns,  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in 
variety ;  two  very  fine  Palms,  Kentia  Canterburyana, 
Tuberoses,  &c. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms.  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT,  May  2Sth,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely. 

On  mew  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 


IX/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS 

_Lt_L  instructed  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central 


are 

•  £j0JTtral  Scilo 

Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT, 
May  30th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  an  importation  of  Den- 
drobiums  from  Messrs  H.  Low  &  Co.  Also  special  lot  of 
ORCHIDS  in  FLOWER  from  various  Collections,  including  a 
fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum  nsevium  inajus. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

TRENTHAM  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

GREAT  FRUIT  and  ROSE  SHOW  will  be  held  in  Trentham 
Gardens,  on  JULY  3  1390.  Upwards  of  £S0  given  in  Prizes  for 
Cut  Roses.  Collection  of  Fruit  (nine  varieties),  £S,  and  special 
value,  £5;  2nd,  £6;  3rd.  £3.  Six  varieties,  £4,  £2,  and  £1. 
Prizes  amounting  to  nearly  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
POUNDS  are  given,  Schedules  now  ready,  post  free,  on 
application  to— 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  Hon.  Sec. 

Trentham. 

Fifth  national  co  -  operative 

FLOWER  SHOW,  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  AUGUST  16, 1S90. 

Schedules  now  ready  of  over  S25 
Prizes,  comprising  Gold,  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals,  £350  in  cash,  special 
Prizes  in  Goods,  Certificates,  &c., 
post  free  on  application  to 

EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

At  this  Show  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Ltd.,  offer 
£150  for  best  produce  grown  from 
their  Reliable  One  and  All  Seeds. 

3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. :  and 
Creek  Road,  Deptford,  S.E. 

Hull  and  east  riding  chry¬ 
santhemum  SOCIETY. 

SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SHOW,  WEDNESDAY  and  THURS¬ 
DAY,  NOVEMBER  19th  and  20th 
Schedules  now  ready. 

EDW.  HARLAXD,  Manor  Street,  Huh,  (  Hon. 
JAMES  DIXON,  2,  County  Buildings,  ,,  )  Sees. 

Greenhouse s. — Span-roof  complete, 

tyith  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &c ,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
be  erected  bv  any  handy  man  in  a  fe\v  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s.  ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4';  12  by  S  ft,,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,  £S  10s. ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£12;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed,  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6 d. ;  6  by  4  ft , 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to’s,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
-Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  buildings. 
Plans,  &c.,  free. 

Note  New  Address — W.  COOPER,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  &c.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 

“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL!” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R,  Kings’s  Patent), 
2s.;  Postal  Order,  2s.  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work  of  hand, 
without  soiling  the  fingers.  The  best  tool  for  cleaning  Hutches, 
Coops,  &c. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay, 

SMYTffS 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  I  inch  and  ^  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

W rite  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  k  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List ,  free  iy  post. 


21, 


goldsm™  street,  ^drdry  lane,  W.C. 


THE 


“PERFECT 

SOMMER  SHADING 

Supersedes  all  Others  -  without  which 

*  NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

FOR  SHADING  GLASS  ROOFS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
Is  the  Cheapest.  Goes  four  times  as  far  as  the 
old  preparations.  Note  its  merits  described 
below. 

Messrs.  Cajblton,  Contractors  for  the  painting 
of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,  write  : — 

“  By  order  of  the  Directors  we  applied  this  Shading  to  the 
glass  roofing  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  found  it  pos¬ 
sessed  great  advantages  over  all  other  preparations  we  had 


met  with.  Being  applied  cold  it  was  'most  convenient  to  use, 

and  while  it  resisted  the  action  of  the  rain  the  whole  season 
it  was  at  once  easily  removed  by  gentle  rubbing  after  wetting. 
It  afforded  a  cool  and  pleasant  shade,  at  same  time  admitting 
an  abundance  of  light," 

Price.— 1-lb.  tin,  1/- ;  2-lb.  tin,  2/- ;  Post  free,  4 id.  extra 
1  lb.  makes  half  a  g-allon  for  use. 


THE 

“PERFECT  ” 


WEED  KILLER 


Trial  sample  post  free .  withoutwhich 

“ — -  •  ■  1  NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  <fcc. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  &c.,  6:c. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  1  4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Through t-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 


Sole  Maxufactubees:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works :  97.  HILTON  ST..  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &.  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE-  We  originally  had  our  Worte  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them,  to  GLASGOW  in  January , 
1SS7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


I 


I 


GARDEN  NETTING. 

SA  @  A  (  Successor  to  \ 

.  .Si.  Lj.  W.  Hatthorn/ j 

Manufacturer  of  Hexagon  and  Chiswick  Garden  Nets. 
Warranted  to  Protect  Bloom  from  Frost,  Winds,  Hail,  and 
Fruit  from  Birds,  Wasps,  kc. 

Patterns  and  Prices  Free  by  Post. 

Address — S.  A.  SANDS, 

THURLAND  ST.,  NOTTINGHAM. 

Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 
THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  unrivalled  Collection. 


I 


I 


CONWAY  G.WARNE 

( Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS), 

the  potteries,  WE3T0N=SUPER=MARE. 


FLOWERPOTS 


The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 

HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials. 

—PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 


WANTED! 

Everyone  who  has  a  Garden  or  Greenhouse  to  carefully  read 
the  following.  My  plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  are  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  order  with  cash.  s.  d. 

3  Beautiful  Abutilons,  true  to  name . 0  9 

12  Ageratums,  Imperial  dwarf  bine,  Grandiflora,  Duchess 

of  Edinburgh . 1  3 

3  Bouvardias,  named,  including  A.  Kenner  .  0  9 

6  Chrysanthemums,  Jap.,  Pompon,  incurved,  reflexed, 

named .  1  3 

4  Chrysanthemums,  early-flowering,  including  Mdme. 

Desgranges,  lOd.  12  best,  named  . 3  0 

2  beautiful  Orchids,  Cypripedium  harbatum,  C.  insigne  2  0 

6  Dahlia.  Cactus,  so  useful  for  cut  flowers . 2  0 

4  Dahlia,  Pompon,  and  4  show  and  4  fancy,  best  named...  2  6 

12  Daisies,  blooms  measure  over  2  inches,  on  foot-stalks 

9  inches  high . 1  3 

6  Coleus,  best,  named.  Is.  6 d.  12  ditto  . 3  0 

3  Beautiful  Ferns,  true  to  name  . . l  o 

6  Gloxinia,  seedlings  flowered  last  year  ...  Is.,  2s.,  &  3  0 

1  Large  Stephanotis  floribunda,  flowering  plants .  5  0 

3  Dracaena,  fine  for  table  decoration,  named  .  1  6 

6  Marguerites,  yellow,  white,  and  blue,  named  .  1  6 

1  Matricaria  inodora  floribunda  plena,  very  free-flowering, 

white  .  ' .  .“.  0  4 

2  Musk,  gigantea  and  Harrisoni  . 0  6 

6  Best  named  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  double  and  single ;  we 

have  one  of  largest  stock  of  var.  extant.  Is.  6dV,  2s.  &  3  0 

3  Ivy-leaf  double  Pelargoniums,  including  white .  0  9 

3  Beautiful  dble.  Fuchsia,  Is.  6  ditto,  2s.  12  ditto  ...  4  0 
3  Beautiful  single  Fuchsia,  Is.  6  ditto,  2s.  12  ditto  ...  4  0 

12  Tomato,  Large  Red,  Trophy,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior, 

fine  plants  . 1  0 

1  Rocket,  double  white,  1  Rocket,  double  purple .  0  S 

2  Yitis  elmata,  very  dark  foliage,  climber,  hardy .  0  8 

6  Heliotropium,  including  Knight's  Excelsior  and  Mina  1  6 

3  Beautiful  striped  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  quite  novelties...  1  0 

3  Brugmansia,  beautiful  large  trumpet  flowers  .  3  0 

1  Cyrtanthera  maguifica,  beautiful  large  spikes  of  rose- 

coloured  flow  ers  . 7.  ...  0  6 

3  Crassulas,  now  showing  bloom-buds  . 1  6 

1  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  white  and  crimson,  very  beautiful  1  0 
1  Clerodendi-on  speciosum,  rose  and  crimson  ' .  10 

1  Eupatorium  (white),  1  Impatiens  Sultani  (single 

Balsam)...  ...  .  ...  1  0 

2  Beautiful  Euphorbia,  so  useful  for  button-holes,  &c.  ...  2  0 
1  Hoya  bella.  Is.  1  Hoya  camosa,  beautiful  waxy 

flowers .  "  ...  . . 2  0 

1  Isolepis  gracilis,  elegant,  graceful.  Rush-looking  plant  0  6 
lJusticia  picta,  most  beautiful  dark  green  foliage, 

veined  with  white,  6 d.  1  Justicia  carnea,  light  rose  0  6 

2  Beautiful  Jasminums  for  greenhouse,  very  fragrant  ...  2  0 

2  Plumbago,  pure  white  and  rosy  lilac,  very  beautiful  ...  1  6 
1  Rhyncospermum  jasininoides,  white,  very  fragrant  and 

free  .  ...  .  l  0 

1  Tacsonia,  beautiful  free-flowering  climbers  .  1  0 

3  Rose  White  Pet,  freest  dwarf  Rose  in  cultivation,  good 

bedder . l  o 

3  Regal  and  decorative  Pelargoniums  . Is.  to  1  6 

3  Sweet  scented-leaf  Pelargoniums .  .09 

1  Pyrethrum  Prince  Arthur,  and  1  Beauty  of  Paris ;  these 
are  beautiful  double  white,  extra  free,  fine  for  cut  flowers  0  S 
1  Tea  Rose,  strong  plants,  Is.  6 d.  ;  1  Hybrid  Perpetual, 

Is.  6 d.  See  List  for  name. 

3  Salvias,  best  named,  winter-flowering  . 10 

1  Ficus  reptans,  pretty  free  climber,  clinging  to  walls  ...  1  0 
Send  one  stamp  for  list  of  names,  Ac.,  of  above.  Please  mention 
this  Paper. 

B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  BATTLE. 


/, 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBACCO  PAPER,' 

“Improved  &  only  Genuine  Medicated” 

I  G  per  lb.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Posi  Tree. 

XBICKS0NS  CHESTER. 


BAMBOO 


For 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 
Also  f- r  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  requiied. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  §  and  i  in.  thick  ...  3  6  per  100  ;  o  -  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  f  in.  ,,  ...  5/-  „  ;  7/- 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  f  to  lin.,  ,,  ...  7/-  ,,  ;  10'- 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  J  to  j  in .  thick,  22  -  , ,  ;  39  - 

7  ft,  by  J  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)..  25,  -  ,,  ;  37,6 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  IS  in.  to  7  ft.,  5  -  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E  C. 

“PLANT  FEEDERS.” 

In  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  Boxes. 

A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pushed  into  the  soil  out  of 
sight,  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot. 

The  “  Plant  Feeders  ”  (Booty's  Patent)  produce  surprising 
health,  luxuriant  growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is  im¬ 
parted  extraordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty  to 
the  flowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  be  given  to  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 

25  for  6d.,  in  tin  boxes. 

50  „  1  ,  carriage  paid,  12).  . .  . 

100  ”  2/  „  „  2/2  J,n  t,n  boxes’ 

Case  of  six  1/-  boxes _  5  6 

Case  of  six  2/-  boxes  ....  106 
Case  of  twelve  1  -  boxes,  10  6 
Case  of  twelve  2/-  boxes,  21  - 

ARTHUR  BOOTY  &  Co.,  Florists, 

HIGH  HARROGATE,  YORKS. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  <£c .,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  d.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 
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POLYANTHUS  PRIMROSES. 

awarded  a  certificate  of  merit, 

MANCHESTER  SPRING  SHOW,  1888. 

Twelve  fine  roots  in  different  shades  of  colour  free  by  parcel 
post  on  receipt  of  Two  Shillings  Postal  Order.  Seed  of  the 
same,  Is.  per  packet. 

I,  H.  FRETTINGHAM,  Beeston  Nurseries,  NOTTS. 

CHEAL’S  DAHLIAS. 

WINNERS  of  the  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE. 


KELWAY’S 

of  which  we  grow  20  acres. 

PYRETHRUMS,  5  acres. 

C3~  -K.S,  5  acres. 

IQ-S.BLILdl.S.SSs,  5  acres. 

HERBACEOUS  I»IL.J5.BS'TS,oacr. 
and  XJEIaJSSIINAXJIWIS,  5  acres. 

HOW  is  the  TIMEto  PLANT. 


Celebrated  strain  of  Singles,  Cactus,  Pompon, 
Show,  and  Fancy  varieties. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  post  free. 

jrs  CHEAL  SONS, 

The  Nurseries,  CRAWLEY. 

STERLING 

Hartland's  “APRIL  QUEEN”  BROCCOLI,  sealed  packets, 
Is  6d  For  purity,  weight  and  quality  not  to  be  equalled. 

Tear  Book  of  “  RARE  SEEDS  ”  for  1890.  A  few  partly 
reserved  copies  are  now  disposable,  post  free.  Everyone  seems 
to  want  this,  in  conjunction  with  my  “ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
OF  DAFFODILS."  I  shall  be  lifting  the  Daffodil  crop  about 
the  end  May,  particularly  “  ARD-RIGH,”  to  fill  Colonial  orders, 
and  shall  he  happy  to  give  market  growers  special  offers  for 
large  quantities. 

Hartland’s  New  Double  Quilled  Perennial  SUNFLOWER 
“SOLEIL  D'OR,”  plants,  each,  Is.  3d.,  post  free. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Old  Established  Garden  Seed 
Warehouse,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. 


ROSES  IN  POTS  ON  OWN  ROOTS 

Wonderfully  cheap,  best  kinds,  true  to  name,  12,  Ss.  ;  6,  4s.  3d. 
Catalogue  free. 

BATEMAN  &  Co.,  Rose  Growers,  Clevedon. 


6  Hardy  Climbers,  Clematis,  Jasmine,  Sc.,  Is.  6 d.  Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Pansies,  double  scarlet 
Geums,  Tomatos,  &c.,  all  Is.  6 d.  per  dozen,  post  free.  Catalogue 

free.  BATEMAN  &  Co.,  Weston  Nursery,  Clevedon. 

When  ordering  please  name  this  paper. 

/the  best  mushroom  SPAWNS 

“£>aCIAS«IVS  S  .IS  B*  K  <>  V  E  EJ.” 

[.5  -  per  bus.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

L DICKSONS  Ito^mCHESTER.; 

PANSIES  purple,  white  and  yellow, 
PANSIES  large  and  soft  and  mellow, 
P*flLNT SIE S  streaked  by  fairy  fingers, 
PANSIES  where  all  beauty  lingers  ; 

PJAN-  SIE2  S  full  of  fair  suggestions, 

Who  would  not  delight  to  show  them  ? 
SYDENHAM,  if  you  ask  me  questions, 

In  perfection  seems  to  grow  them. 

The.  very  finest  lot  of  Pansies  ever  offered.  Price  only 
3s.  per  doz.,  carriage  paid.  Carefully  named.  List  free. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM, 

WATER  ORTON,  near  BIRMINGHAM. 


FORBES’  CATALOGUE 

OF 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS 

FOR  1890  (116  pages), 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE  and  COMPLETE 
ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers  It  gives  accurate  des¬ 
criptions  of  THOUSANDS  of  VARIETIES  of  Florists'  Flowers 
that  cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  besides  a  very  full  List,  giving 
colour,  HEIGHT,  MONTH  of  FLOWERING,  and  price  of  nearly 
ONE  THOUSAND  varieties  of  PERENNIAL  and  HARDY 
BORDER  PLANTS,  with  a  mass  of  other  USEFUL  INFOR¬ 
MATION  indispensable  to  all  who  would  excel  in  the  eulti- 
vation  of  Flowers. 

This  Catalogue  is  a  most  useful  and  convenient  reference 
Book  on  all  Sections  of  Florists’  Flowers,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  love  a  Garden. 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


JOHN  FORBES, 

NURSERYMAN, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 

LAING’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 
t)  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6 cl.,  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  5s.  6 d.;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  SiDgles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
per  doz.;  unnamed  Seedlings,  12s.,  18s., 
and  21s.  per  doz ;  Bedding,  choicest,  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz. ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Catalogues  Gratis. 


KELWAY  &  SON,  LAMPORT,  SOMERSET. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  18S9. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  May  26th.— Southampton  Horticultural  Society's 
Show. 

Wednesday,  May  28th, — Royal  Horticultural  Society  s  Show  in 
the  Temple  Gardens  (2  clays)  —Royal  National  Tulip  Show 
at  Manchester.— Annual  Meeting  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed 
Trade  Association  at  6  p.m. — Sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants, &e., 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  May  30th.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  2Jp,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

‘Thudding  Out. — In  thousands  of  gardens  may 
Gr  just  now  be  seen  in  active  operation  the 
annual  process  of  bedding  out.  It  is  a 
practice  which  first  came  into  fashion  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  since,  with  very  crude 
materials',  and  since  then  it  has  developed 
into  a  sort  of  fine  art,  giving  those  who 
embark  in  it  an  immense  amount  of  trouble, 
but  at  tlie  same  time,  is  to  them  probably  pro¬ 
ductive  of  some  compensatory  reward. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  practice,  beds 
were  filled  with  Tom  Thumb  or  Cape  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  common  Heliotrope,  coarse  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  Calceolarias  of  diverse  colours, 
Gazania  splendens,  Fuchsias,  and  similar  tender 
plants,  with  the  result  that  in  rich  soil  or  in 
moist  seasons  very  little  of  flower  was  found, 
the  growth  being  coarse  and  leafy. 

When,  later  on,  plants  of  more  distinctive 
character,  or  of  finer  growth  and  more 
amenable  habits  came  into  vogue,  the  style 
of  bedding  out  was  greatly  changed,  and 
begun  perhaps  with  most  judgment  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  then  of  Battersea  Park,  the  style  de¬ 
veloped  into  almost  an  art,  until  it  ultimately 
led  to  designs  and  combinations  which  -were 
singularly  involved  or  complex,  worked  out  with 
effectiveness,  and  proved  generally  remarkably 
attractive.  But  even  the  most  beautiful  or 
artistic  of  bedding  designs  will  pall  on  the 
taste  presently,  when  repeated  from  year  to 
year.  They  can  only  be  created  by  using- 
astonishing  quantities  of  plants,  and  at  the 
expenditure  of  much  money  and  labour. 

Just  about  the  time  when  the  general  effect 
is  at  its  best  conies  a  few  sharp  white  frosts, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  tenderer  plants  is  gone, 
the  design  and  effect  are  spoiled,  and  the 
charm  has  passed  away.  It  has  taken  an 
immense  amount  of  labour  to  create  this 
design  for  hut  a  few  months’  use,  and  now 
all  is  bare.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
there  lias  set  in  something  of  a  reaction 


against  this  tortuous  method  of  bedding  out  and 
that  simpler  methods  with  hardier  plants  are 
being  adopted.  After  all,  the  gardener’s  aim 
must  be  to  produce  beauty  and  variety  in 
the  garden,  and  in  doing  that  the  problem 
of  how  best  to  be  done  is  solved. 

TI-ilies  of  the  Yalley. — Only  evident  to 
those  familiar  with  the  finer  forms  of 
to-day  is  the  great  stiide  made  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fine  Lilies  of  the  Aralley  from 
home-grown  open-air  plants.  But  the  other 
day  a  famous  west  Middlesex  grower,  Mr. 
W.  Poupart,  of  Twickenham,  set  up  some 
large  bunches  of  the  Victoria  variety  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  which,  because  of 
the  wonderful  size  of  the  spikes  and  bells, 
provoked  warm  admiration.  Mr.  Poupart  not 
only  lias  fine  form,  hut  grows  liberally,  a 
method  of  treatment  to  which  the  Convallaria 
■was  a  stranger  in  earlier  years,  when  the  roots 
had  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  could, 
and  received  little  culture  of  any  sort. 

The  Victoria  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  a  product 
of  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Poupart’s  neighbours, 
Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett,  who  have  a  very 
large  stock,  grow  it  wonderfully  well — second 
indeed  to  none  others — and  gather  enormous 
quantities  of  flowers  during  the  season.  That 
they  produce  it  so  finely  in  a  limited  area  of 
ground,  is  evidence  that  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
can  he  as  efficiently  grown  in  this  country 
as  elsewhere,  if  we  will  hut  set  about  the 
production  of  roots  for  forcing  in  a  business¬ 
like  way.  The  firm  mentioned  have  even 
gone  beyond  their  Victoria  form  in  another 
and  distinct  variety,  which  lias  larger  ancl 
more  pointed  leaves  of  a  silvery,  glaucous  hue, 
and  produces  spikes  of  some  eighteen  to 
twenty  hells — an  advance  upon  any  other 
variety  in  cultivation. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  we  are  progressing 
rapidly  in  Lily  of  the  Valley  culture,  and 
may  do  far  more  if  we  do  but  try.  The 
Lily  of  the  Valley  is  one  of  those  deliciously- 
perfumed,  pure  white,  and  elegantly-fashioned 
flowers  which  can  never  he  other  than 
popular.  It  has  not  a  very  long  season 
naturally,  and  therefore  does  not  exist  long 
enough  to  tire  public  esteem.  It  is  always 
unfortunate  when  flowers  do  that.  Probably 
the  Rose  enjoys  popularity  beyond,  all  other 
flowers  in  respect  of  long  duration  of  season 
and  savour. 

?£he  Pear  Crop  Prospect. — A  season 
^  without  Pears  is,  unhappily,  in  our  fruit 
experience  not  a  novelty,  hut  it  is  one 
to  he  reo-arded  with  considerable  sadness. 

O 

It  is  not  merely  that  we  are  for  the  year 
deprived  of  a  favourite  and  delightful  fruit, 
hut  in  the  world  of  market  horticulture  the 
absence  of  the  Pear  crop  comes  as  a  heavy 
pecuniary  loss  ;  one  that  only  very  exceptional 
plenty  in  other  directions  can  well  replace. 
AVe  are  not  exactly  speculating  upon  a 
possible  contingency,  if  reports  to  hand  are 
reliable,  for  the  reports  so  far  are  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  no  Pears  :  a  distressing  announce¬ 
ment  after  a  really  heavy  bloom  generally, 
hut  one  seen  under  very  adverse  conditions 
of  weather,  such  as  could  hut  produce  serious 
misgivings. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  myriads  of 
trees,  fine  growths,  and  stout  fruit  spurs, 
succeeded  later  by  a  glorious  sheet  of  bloom. 
These  are  essentials  to  crop  production  of 
course,  and  if  it  ended  there  we  should  far 
more  frequently  than  at  present  get  ample 
Pear  crops.  But  Pears  open  their  snowy 
flowers,  seemingly  almost  with  climatic 
defiance,  just  when  our  spring  weather  is  of 
the  coldest,  when  late  frosts  are  sharp  and 
frequent,  or  when  long,  cold,  heavy  atmosphere 
sits  like  black  care  over  the  wealth  of  beauty 
the  trees  have  emitted.  It  is  when  such 
conditions  prevail,  and,  alas !  how  often  in 
April  is  such  the  case,  that  the  promise  for 
the  year  is  blasted,  ancl  the  product  is  nothing. 
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It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  that  Mr.  R.  D. 
Blackmore  foretold,  because  of  the  April 
frosts,  the  probable  failure  of  the  Pear  crop, 
and  was  coarsely  abused  by  a  so  called 
fruit  culture  journal.  Good  manners  seem  to 
need  cultivation  in  that  direction  most.  The 
prediction  would  appear,  unless  we  have  been 
misled,  to  have  been  amply  verified,  for  from 
many  directions  comes  the  sad  announcement, 
“  there  are  no  Pears.”  Perhaps  some  may 
mean  but  a  thin  crop,  perhaps  time  may 
reveal  a  sprinkling ;  still,  it  would  seem  now 
utterly  impossible  that  there  can  be  many 
Pears  generally  this  season. 

SShe  Covent  Garden  Fete. — As  these  pages 
go  to  press,  the  Grand  Floral  Fete,  in 
the  Covent  Garden  Wholesale  Flower  Market, 
in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  is  in 
progress,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its 
being  visited  by  a  large  number  of  persons. 
That  everything  possible  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  grand  show  of  plants  and  flowers  has 
been  done  goes  without  saying.  Our  friends, 
“the  growers,”  in  Co  vent  Garden,  are  not  the 
men  to  do  things  by  halves,  when  to  benefit  a 
deserving  chari ty  is  the  object  they  have  in 
view.  They  have  again  made  the  flower 
market  a  veritable  floral  palace,  for  literally 
the  walls  are  of  flowers,  as  almost  is  the  floor 
of  the  Arast  building.  Everjnvhere  the  eye 
rests  on  wonderful  masses  of  flowers,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  cool  green  foliage,  and  the 
air  is  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  many 
popular,  sweet-smelling  blossoms. 

If  the  outcome  of  the  fete  be  not  a  large 
sum  for  the  Orphan  Fund  it  will  not  be 
because  the  promoters  have  not  done  their 
best.  Possibly,  to  many,  the  floral  display 
in  the  Temple  Gardens  next  week  may  seem 
thin  and  pale  when  compared  with  the  vast 
bodies  of  bloom  seen  in  Covent  Garden;  still, 
the  material  presented  in  each  case  will  largely 
differ,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  beautiful  show 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  also,  and  a  big 
attendance,  which  the  promised  presence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  help  to  produce. 

-  - ->=£<- - 

The  Cheadle  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society's 
Show  is  announced  to  be  held  on  August  15th  and 
16th. 

Daphne  Cneorum. — Some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
sweet-scented,  rose-pink,  procumbent  habited  shrub 
may  be  gained  from  a  couple  of  specimens  in  the 
garden  of  Messrs.  Smith,  at  South  Lodge,  King’s  Ride, 
Ascot.  They  each  measure  17  ft.  6  ins.  in  circum¬ 
ference,  are  growing  in  the  Bagshot  sand,  and  have 
flowered  regularly  and  abundantly  for  ten  years. 

Broccoli,  “April  Queen.” — Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland 
writes,  under  date  of  the  7th  inst  : — Allow  me  to 
supplement  your  recent  note  anent  my  April  Queen 
Broccoli,  by  saying  that  I  have  this  week  had  a  plant 
photographed,  of  which  the  gross  weight  was  28  lbs., 
and  the  head,  18  ins.  in  diameter,  perfectly  solid  and 
as  white  as  snow.  The  foliage  when  extended  spread 
out  5  ft. 

Protection  of  Gentiana  lutea. — In  the  regions  of 
Salzburg,  where  this  Gentian  grows  wild  in  the  Alpine 
meadows,  which  it  beautifies  during  the  early  days  of 
autumn,  it  is  forbidden  to  dig  up  roots  that  are 
under  f  in.  in  diameter.  By  the  time  they  have 
reached  that  size  they  are  three  years  old.  The  natural 
seedlings  therefore  have  two  years  to  develop  without 
disturbance.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  roots  are 
much  used  in  popular  medicine,  hence  the  object  in 
digging  them  up  in  a  wholesale  manner. 

Hypericum  Moserianum.  —  This  is  described  as  a 
hybrid  between  H.  calycinum  and  H.  patulum.  The 
plant  forms  a  bush  about  1  yard  in  height,  and  pro¬ 
duces  its  large  golden  yellow  flowers  in  great  abundance 
throughout  the  summer.  The  individual  blooms 
measure  from  2|  ins.  to  nearly  3  ins.  in  diameter,  and 
are  further  beautified  by  a  mass  of  stamens  with  red 
anthers  encircling  the  ovary.  There  is  a  coloured  figure 
of  it  in  the  Revue  cle  l’ Horticulture  Beige  for  May. 

Sutton’s  Branching  Broccoli. — We  illustrated  and 
described  in  The  Gardening  World  for  July  20th, 
last  year,  a  new  type  of  Broccoli  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  It  is  characterised  by  its 


habit  of  giving  off  numerous  branches  from  the  base  of 
the  main  stem,  and  all  the  lateral  ones  produce  heads 
of  usable  size.  They  inform  us  that  every  plant  in 
their  trials  again  shows  the  sprouting  character,  thus 
indicating  that  the  sprouting  character  is  fixed. 
In  proof  of  this  they  have  sent  us  another  of  the 
giant,  many-headed  plants.  The  variety  should  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  who  prefer  a  number  of  small 
heads  to  a  single  large  one. 

A  Tropical  Forest  Grove. — The  courtyard  at  18, 
Arlington  Street,  W.,  was  on  Monday  night  decorated 
in  a  most  appropriate  and  exceptionally  beautiful 
manner  on  the  occasion  of  the  entertainment  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanley  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Pender.  The 
courtyard  was  transformed  into  a  lovely  tropical  forest 
grove,  gigantic  Palms  forming  green  canopies  over  the 
approach  to  the  mansion,  whilst  from  the  centre  of  the 
large  tent,  mirrored  baskets  of  novel  design  were  hung, 
with  electric-studded  lights  shining  through  them. 
The  sides  of  the  large  teut  were  treated  in  a  similar 
■way,  and  the  boundary  walls  brilliantly  lighted  with 
various-coloured  lights.  The  mansion  itself  was  also 
superbly  decorated  with  exotics,  the  whole  of  the 
decorations  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wills  &  Segar, 
of  South  Kensington. 

Duty  on  Bulbs  in  America. — In  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  New  York,  last  month,  Messrs.  Aug. 
Rolker  &  Sons  brought  a  test  action  against  the 
American  Government  to  recover  a  large  sum  which 
they  claimed  had  been  illegally  collected  from  them  by 
the  Customs  authorities,  as  duty  on  certain  imported 
flower  bulbs.  The  Customs  collector  had  exacted  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent.,  claiming  that  the  roots  imported 
should  be  classified  as  “  bulbous  roots  that  are  not 
medicinal.”  The  Messrs.  Rolker  considered  that  the 
bulbs  should  be  admitted  free,  as  they  were  “bulbs 
not  edible  nor  advanced  in  value  by  process  of  manu¬ 
facture,”  hence  the  action.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  Government. 

A  New  Tanning  Agent.  —  Under  the  name  of 
Canaigre — sometimes  corrupted  to  Gonagra — the  roots 
of  a  species  of  Dock  (Rumex  hymenosepalum)  have 
recently  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  by 
analysts  and  others,  to  test  what  quantity  of  tannin 
the  roots  contain,  with  a  view  to  cultivating  the  plant 
as  a  substitute  for  Gambier,  also  called  Gambir,  and 
Terra  japonica  (Unearia  Gambir),  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  Coffee  family.  This  article  hardly  meets  the 
demand,  and  is  therefore  dear  and  often  adulterated. 
Both  it  and  valonia,  obtained  from  the  galls  of  Quercus 
(Egilops  and  other  species,  are  becoming  a  scarce  com¬ 
modity,  so  that  if  Canaigre  meets  the  greatly  increasing 
demand  of  the  article  used  for  tanning  leather,  a  new 
industry  must  spring  up.  The  Dock  in  question  is  a 
native  of  Western  North  America,  and  is  used  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  for  tanning  purposes.  Although 
recently  it  has  received  so  much  attention,  its  properties 
have  been  known  to  the  natives  for  a  great  many  years. 
Analyses  have  shown  that  the  fleshy  tuberous  roots 
contain  from  114  to  32  per  cent,  of  tannin,  according 
to  their  state,  and  in  the  dry  and  powdered  condition 
they  yield  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  The  plant  is  said 
to  be  an  annual,  and  grows  naturally  in  dry  sandy 
regions,  so  that  many  suitable  places  could  be  found 
for  its  successful  cultivation. 

Chrysanthemums  for  Easter. — A  Chicago  corre¬ 
spondent,  writing  to  The  American  Florist,  says  : — 
Chrysanthemums  at  Easter  are  a  novelty  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  and  we  believe,  from  our  own  experience,  would 
find  a  ready  sale.  The  manner  in  which  the  plants 
were  treated  to  secure  this  end  was  as  follows  :  Young 
stock  from  2-in.  pots  were  set  out  on  May  1st,  and 
kept  growing  vigorously,  due  attention  being  given  to 
pinching  to  make  them  sticky;  by  August  1st  the 
plants  were  cut  back  one  half  of  their  growth,  lifted 
and  potted  in  5-in.  and  6-in.  pots,  the  pots  being 
plunged  to  the  rims  in  soil  or  ashes.  The  plants  now 
made  a  strong  growth,  and  were  well  set  with  buds  ; 
as  soon  as  the  buds  were  the  size  of  a  pea,  water  was 
withheld  in  order  to  blight  them  and  give  the  plants  a 
short  resting  season.  After  this  was  done  a  strong 
growth  started  from  the  roots,  which  was  cut  off  as 
fast  as  it  appeared,  the  object  being  to  keep  all  the 
strength  in  the  old  stem.  After  the  buds  are  blighted* 
water  may  be  given  occasionally,  but  not  at  any  time 
enough  to  start  a  strong  growth.  About  ten  weeks 
before  the  plants  are  wanted  in  bloom  trim  them  up, 
removing  all  dead  leaves  and  branches,  and  give  plenty 
of  water,  warmth,  and  sunlight  if  possible.  We, 
however,  grew  quite  a  fine  crop  of  blooms  from  plants 

[*This  is  a  gardening  term  unknown  to  us  in  the  sense  here 
applied. — Ed.,  G.  IF.] 


under  a  bench,  where  they  only  received  the  sun  in  the 
afternoon,  but  they  were  much  longer  coming  into 
bloom.  The  varieties  we  used  for  this  purpose  were 
Timbale  d’ Argent,  Moonlight,  Golden  Prince,  Culling- 
fordii,  Golden  Dragon,  and  Pink  Perfection. — R.  C. 
Bancroft,  Chicago,  III. 

- - 

POULETT  LODGE,  TWICKEN¬ 

HAM. 

Wep.e  it  not  that  this  pretty  river-side  place  has  so 
long  been  associated  with  that  estimable  and  well- 
known  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bates,  we  perhaps  should  not 
now  have  referred  to  it.  But  concern  for  the  future  of 
our  excellent  friend  induces  us  just  now  to  mention 
the  fact  that  Poulett  Lodge  and  grounds  will,  on  the 
29th  inst.,  be  submitted  to  the  hammer,  with  what 
result,  not  only  to  itself,  but  to  Mr.  Bates,  we  cannot 
tell.  Mr.  Bates  being  of  an  active  and  energetic  turn 
of  mind,  which  has  perhaps  largely  been  created  by 
the  semi-urban  position  of  this  residence,  has  been 
literally  from  the  first  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  for  some  time  a  member 
of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  also  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Richmond, Twickenham,  and  Teddington 
Horticultural  Societies,  and  theKmgstonChrysanthemum 
Society — pretty  conclusive  evidence  that,  horticulturally, 
our  friend  is  no  sluggard.  Neither  can  the  member  of 
so  many  bodies  be  selfish,  as  the  labour  of  attending 
so  many  committees  includes  also  some  considerable 
expense.  It  is,  therefore,  with  some  concern  we  learn 
that  Poulett  Lodge  and  its  grounds  is  in  the  market, 
because  changes  of  ownership  often  bring  changes  in 
the  gardens,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  for  grave  regret 
should  the  necessities  of  the  case  lead  to  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Bates  from  Twickenham,  where  he  has  laboured 
so  long  for  horticulture,  and  gained  the  esteem  of 
so  wide  a  circle  of  friends. 

Poulett  Lodge,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Nicholson, 
of  Basing  Park,  Hants,  immediately  adjoins  Twicken¬ 
ham  Town,  and  is  situate  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the 
Thames,  about  midway  between  the  famous  Eel- 
pie  Island  and  Pope’s  Villa,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Henry  Labouchere,  M.  P.  It  is  a  large,  bold  house, 
the  front  of  which  faces  the  river,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  a  delightful  sloping  lawn,  and  a  terrace- 
balustraded  walk.  The  house  front  is  charmingly 
dressed  with  tall,  trained  plants  of  Magnolia  grandiflora 
and  Ceanothus  floribundus,  the  latter  just  now  in  beau¬ 
tiful  bloom.  The  grounds,  though  not  extensive  on 
the  river  side,  yet  include  a  number  of  glass  houses, 
devoted  to  fruit  and  flower  culture,  amongst  which  are 
stove  plants,  Orchids,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  one  house  having  Tropaeolum  Fireball  trained 
under  the  roof  with  fine  effect. 

A  couple  of  houses  are  devoted  to  Pines,  chiefly 
Queens  and  Smooth  Cayenne,  one  lot  being  just  now 
in  fine  fruit.  Melons  and  Cucumbers  are  being  well 
done  ;  so  are  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  a  long  range 
and  an  earlier  house.  Finally,  there  is  the  range  of 
vineries,  in  the  earliest  of  which  are  fine  crops  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  just  ripening,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Buck- 
land’s  Sweetwater.  Madresfield  Court  is  also  fruiting 
well.  A  second  house  is  nearly  full  of  Hamburghs,  the 
fruit  swelling  rapidly  ;  a  third  house  is  carrying  a 
really  fine  crop  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  berries 
just  thinned  ;  and  a  fourth,  a  mixed  lot  of  Lady 
Downes,  Muscats,  &c.,  for  late  cutting.  So  that, 
altogether,  the  houses  are  admirably  furnished,  and 
they  offer  many  temptations  to  intending  purchasers  to 
have  a  bid  for  so  pretty  a  river-side  residence. 

Mr.  Bates  has  kept  the  place,  although  empty  for  a 
couple  of  years,  in  excellent  condition,  and  it  is  shown 
to  good  advantage.  Many  are  the  wealthy  people  in  want 
of  a  capital  suburban  residence  within  half-an-hour’s 
ride  of  London,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  presenting  ample  opportunities  for 
boating,  garden  parties,  &c.,  who  would  doubtless  like 
to  become  the  owner  of  so  desirable  a  property,  and 
save  it  from  the  grip  of  the  speculative  builder-.  The 
grounds  are  cut  in  twain  by  the  main  road  to 
Teddington,  which  runs  from  Twickenham,  and  farther 
on  skirts  the  river  side.  On  the  other  side  from 
the  house  are  several  acres  of  park  land  admirably 
timbered,  and  on  one  side  bordered  by  an  enclosure 
used  as  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  rather  than  this  park-like 
area  should  fall  into  the  builder’s  hands,  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  town  to  purchase  it  as  a  park  for  the 
inhabitants.  For  such  purpose  it  would  be  a  prize 
indeed,  and  of  inestimable  worth  to  the  place.  Situate 
right  in  the  town,  it  would  indeed  be  a  misfortune  were 
the  space  to  be  covered  with  houses,  when  it  is  so  very 
admirably  suited  for  a  public  park,  and  we  can  but 
hope,  with  our  friend  Mr.  Bates,  should  it  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  some  wealthy  buyer,  who  would  wish 
to  preserve  it  as  private  grounds,  that  no  effort  will 
be  spared  to  secure  it  as  a  public  park  for  Twickenham. 
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GETTING-  RID  OF  SLUGS  AND 

SNAILS. 

“  Saint  Andrew  ’’  asks,  “  Is  there  no  royal  method  of 
despatching  these  I  ”  I  deeply  sympathise  with  him, 
and  all  the  more  when  I  must,  from  experience,  answer 
in  the  negative.  There  are,  however,  several  methods 
of  diminishing — in  fact,  as  in  my  own  case,  reducing 
to  a  minimum — their  numbers,  and  their  consequent 
depredations  ;  a  few  of  which  may  interest  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  thousands  like  him  just  now,  when,  so 
far,  we  have  had  the  wettest  May  for  many  years. 

1. — Constant  tillage  and  stirring  the  ground.  This 
has  fifty  advantages.  Slugs  have  their  lairs  and 
passages,  where  they  retire  after  the  night’s  havoc. 
The  hoe,  spade,  or  fork  spoils  their  amusement  that 
way,  so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned. 

2.  — Allow  no  hiding  places  in  the  garden  for  them  to 
retire  to.  The  first  thing  I  did  last  year  when  coming 
to  live  on  a  new  property  and  town  garden  that  came 
to  me  was  to  rigidly  “  point  ”  and  fill  all  holes  in  the 
garden  wall.  The  next  was  to  remove  old  palings, 
pieces  of  walls,  bricks,  slates,  and  fifty  other  nooks  and 
crevices  which  were  their  happy  hunting  grounds  for 
centuries. 

3.  — Do  not  kill  slugs,  snails,  &c.,  on  the  garden 
beds,  walks,  or  alleys  during  procreation  time.  This 
is  the  commonest  and  most  thoughtless  of  all  methods 
of  increasing  the  supply  unwittingly.  I  discovered  this 
casually  one  day  when  on  a  visit  in  Lancashire  ;  strolling 
through  the  garden  with  the  lady  proprietor,  she 
suddenly  pounced  on  a  big  shelled  snail,  and  with  a 
pious  imprecation  crushed  him,  partially,  undera  dainty 
boot,  on  the  path.  Coming  that  way  two  days  after, 
judge  my  surprise  on  seeing  numbers  of  young  snails 
all  around  the  corpse.  The  fact  was,  that  the  sun  heat 
had  matured  the  uncrushed  eggs  even  more  quickly 
than  if  they  had  been  buried  in  the  soil,  which  is  the 
usual  method,  and  where  my  lady  friend  had  hut  one 
before,  she  now  unintentionally  had  scores.  When 
crushed  in  the  soil,  the  shell  is  often  not  broken  at  all, 
and  the  snail  and  his  house,  after  a  decent  interval  to 
recover  from  the  fright,  gaily  proceeds  on  his  devouring 
nocturnal  visits. 

4.  — Allow  no  permanent  trees,  shrubs,  or  large 
perennials  in  the  garden,  or  at  all  events  convenient  to 
the  beds,  that  might  serve  as  secure  refuge  or  retreat  for 
the  pests.  If  there  are  such,  rigidly  clean  around 
them,  even  remove  the  lower  branches  or  leaves  within 
a  foot  of  the  ground,  scatter  lime,  freshly-slaked,  soot, 
and  subsequently,  if  it  is  desired  to  consult  appearances, 
dry  peat-mould  or  coal-ashes — both  most  objectionable 
to  them — over  the  lime. 

5.  — If  possible  make  your  next  neighbour  follow 
your  example.  My  next  neighbour  takes  little 
interest  in  his  garden,  and  allows  the  walls  to  become 
infested  with  them  ;  so  much  so,  that  for  months  I 
had  to  go  out  in  the  evenings  to  give  a  by  no  means 
cheerful  welcome  to  the  reptile  fraternity  coming  across 
a  12  ft.  wall  to  visit  me.  This  is  neither  a  joke  nor 
imagination,  and  if  any  reader  is  similarly  circumstanced, 
I  will  confidently  appeal  to  him  for  confirmation.  I 
took  it  that  many  of  these  were  former  acquaintances 
of  my  garden,  that  when  light  came  on  the  previous 
morning  they  “  made  tracks  ”  across  the  wall  (there  were 
no  holes  on  my  side  to  hide  them),  and  they  entered  on 
the  succeeding  night  considerably  reinforced.  Have  slugs 
an  intuitive  method  of  thus  communicating  with  their 
fraternal  progeny  1  It  would  seem  so,  but  by  persistent 
war  my  neighbour’s  contingent,  as  well  as  my  own,  has 
now  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

6.  — Never  pass  one  without  committing  slugicide. 
Every  gardener  and  amateur  especially  should  carry 
a  pair  of  scissors,  those  with  blunt  points,  like  drapers’, 
being  the  safest,  to  be  used  in  despatching  the  voracious 
enemv.  I  have  not  much  confidence  in  lime,  soot,  &e.  ; 
a  shower  of  rain  leaves  these  innocuous,  and  an  hour 
afterwards  slugs  creep  over  them  with  impunity. 
Lettuce  and  other  succulents,  bran,  &c.,  are  good  traps. 
It  is  useless  to  talk  to  me  of  liquid  “  slugicides  ”  that 
are  said  to  be  “harmless  to  the  tenderest  vegetation 
and  death  to  slugs.”  I  do  not  believe  it.  There  is  a 
black  hard  slug  that  anyone  can  find  under  Pansies  for 
instance  ;  throw  hot  lime  on  him — he  moves  away  and 
shortly  divests  himself  of  that  outside  skin,  and  goes 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  I  commend  him  to  “  slugicide  ” 
advocates. 

Lastly,  if  possible  use  no  edgings  to  your  beds  like 
Box  ;  they  are  merely  handy  and  convenient  refuges  for 
slugs.  Ammonia-water  from  gas-works  will  kill  slugs, 
but  it  is  dangerous  for  anything  except  the  Cabbage 
tribe.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  remedies  are  more 
preventives  than  otherwise. —  IF.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


Like  your  correspondent,  “St.  Andrew,”  I  am  very 
much  troubled  with  slugs.  This  year  threatens  to  be 
one  of  the  worst.  Already  plants  outside  are  very 
much  disfigured  by  their  ravages.  I  am  afraid  there  is 
no  means  of  destroying  them  on  a  large  scale  without 
applying  materials  that  would  damage  tender  crops. 
As  a  preventive  I  apply  coal  ashes.  First  put  the 
ashes  through  a  moderately  fine  riddle,  then  spread 
them  along  the  rows  of  vegetables,  or  amongst  seedling 
plants  in  beds.  Slugs  dislike  to  travel  on  dry  gritty 
ashes.  By  adopting  this  method  I  have  been  able  to 
get  small  seedling  plants  established  when  other 
remedies,  such  as  lime  and  soot,  were  a  failure.  Salt 
is  a  good  preventive  amongst  strong-growing  plants, 
but  must  be  used  with  extreme  caution  where  plants 
are  tender. — J.  Charlton,  Farnley  Grove  Gardens, 
Corbridge-on-Tyne.  _ 

Oor  best  seed  beds  of  the  Brassica  family  are  situated 
close  on  the  sea  shore,  and  receive  the  full  effects  of 
winter  and  spring  gales  in  frequent  dressings  of  the 
briny  spray.  The  plants  are  none  the  worse  for  it, 
however,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  constitution 
which  will  enable  them  to  stand  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  there  are  no  slugs  within  reach  of  the  sea 
spray.  “St.  Andrew”  is  probably  located  too  far 
inland  to  derive  any  benefit  from  sea  spray.  Let  him 
therefore  take  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  a 
common-sized  tumbler  full,  and  boil  it  in  2  quarts  of 
soft  or  rain-water,  stirring  it  occasionally  when  boiling 
to  prevent  the  salt  from  settling  on  the  bottom.  When 
cold,  add  6  quarts  of  soft  water,  and  let  it  stand.  In 
the  evening,  with  a  fine-rosed  can,  water  the  seed  beds 
with  this  solution,  and  early  next  morning,  before  the 
sun  gains  much  power,  water  again  with  clear  water. 
Treat  your  walks  in  the  same  way,  and  you  will  not  be 
troubled  much  with  weeds  or  slugs. — Ayrshire  Tam. 


NARCISSUS  GRACILIS 

The  latest  flowering  yellow  Daffodil  is  now  in  its  best 
condition,  having  come  into  bloom  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  ago.  It  is  a  very  old  garden  plant,  but  has  never 
become  widely  distributed  in  British  gardens.  Such 
should  not  be  the  case,  for  it  is  a  graceful  plant  as  the 
specific  name  implies,  with  much  larger  flowers  than 
those  of  the  common  Jonquil,  which  it  succeeds.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  deeply  channelled  down  the  face, 
and  slightly  shorter  than  the  flower-stems,  which  are 
freely  produced,  and  bear  one  or  two,  more  rarely  three, 
flowers  each.  The  perianth  segments  are  clear  bright 
yellow,  and  spreading  ;  while  the  small  obconic 
corona  is  deep  yellow.  It  is  said  to  have  first  been 
found  in  a  wild  state  near  Bordeaux  many  years  ago. 
- - — - 

THE  ORCHID  KING. 

The  presentation  of  Mr.  Sander  to  the  Queen  at 
Waddesdon  Manor,  on  the  14th  inst.,  is  an  event  in 
the  annals  of  Oreliidology.  The  distinction  will  be 
regarded  by  students  of  that  charming  culture  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy  and  a  presage  of 
public  favours  to  come  still  more  striking.  All  who 
appreciate  Orchids  would  wish  to  see  the  growing  of  them 
increase  and  spread  downwards,  so  that  every  house¬ 
holder  who  has  a  bit  of  glass  should  taste  something  of 
those  pleasures  enjoyed  as  yet  only  by  a  comparatively 
few.  To  achieve  this  excellent  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
destroy  the  superstitions  which  environ  Orchid  culture, 
and  superstitions  perish  as  knowledge  advances.  Year 
by  year  already  the  growth  of  these  delightful  plants  is 


multiplying  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  every  flower  show 
proves.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  last  week,  in  an  open 
class  for  cut  flowers,  the  first-prize  winner  showed 
eighteen  Orchids  among  twenty-four  sprays  of  bloom, 
and  everyone  of  the  competitors  introduced  them  more 
or  less.  Most  true  lovers  of  their  kind  would  hasten  the 
conversion  of  the  public  by  every  means.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  loyal  Britons  who  hear  how  a  professional 
grower  of  Orchids  has  been  distinguished  by  their 
Sovereign  will  inquire  and  even  read  a  little  on  the 
subject.  They  will  find  that  the  cultivation  of  Orchids 
is  not  necessarily  more  expensive  than  the  cultivation 
of  Camellias — and  much  less  troublesome. 

That  vast  establishment  at  St.  Albans  which  Mr. 
Sander  founded  and  directs  is  familiar  by  name  to 
botanists  the  whole  world  over.  There  may  be  growers 
whose  miscellaneous  collection  requires  more  house- 
room  (the  amateur  would  be  rash  who  made  com¬ 
parisons  of  this  sort  among  the  leviathans  of  the 
present  day),  but  nowhere  on  earth  assuredly  is  an  acre 
of  land  put  under  glass  and  devoted  to  Orchids  alone. 
Foreigners  and  sightseers  travel  to  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  elsewhere  to  behold  wondrous  but  big 
ugly  factories  ;  they  would  find  a  spectacle  more 
amazing  to  those  who  can  think,  and  a  marvel  of 
beauty  besides,  within  a  score  of  miles  of  London. 
They  would  see  one  house  400  ft.  long,  26  ft.  wide, 
18  ft.  high,  piled  up  with  Cattleyas,  mostly  in  bloom, 
and  ceilinged  with  baskets  overhead.  They  would  see 
20,000  plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  flower  at 
once,  30,000  sprays  of  O.  vexillarium  all  open.  Twelve 
such  houses  they  would  find  side  by  side,  each  180  ft. 
long,  and  the  narrowest  32  ft.  wide.  One  of  them  is 
occupied  all  down  the  middle  with  a  tank  of  Victoria 
regia  and  tropical  Nymphieis  ;  but  about  this  hang 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Dendrobium  Dearei,  with 
great  bouquets  of  snowy  flower.  Under  every  stage 
Orchids  are  suspended  head  downwards — imported 
masses  these,  waiting  in  the  cool  and  damp  until  the 
busy  introducers  find  time  to  deal  with  them.  There  is 
an  underground  world  also,  where  cases  arriving  from 
east  and  west  and  south — very  nearly  all  the  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  countries  of  the  globe — are  unpacked 
and  sorted.  Here  also  the  printing  of  the  Reichen- 
baclda  is  carried  on  :  those  gorgeous  annals  of 
Orchidology,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  at 
the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  in  Berlin 
last  month. 

Mr.  Sander’s  establishment  is  not  yet  ten  years  old. 
Its  owner  is  a  self-made  man  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
that  expression.  A  native  of  Prussia,  he  came  to 
England  in  1867  merely  with  a  view  to  learn  the 
language,  and  found  employment  with  Messrs.  Carter, 
of  Forest  Hill.  There  he  made  an  acquaintance  which 
decided  his  career.  Roezl — we  would  not  vulgarise 
such  a  man  with  the  stupid  “Mr.” — took  a  fancy  to 
him.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  to  the  public  that 
Roezl  was  the  greatest  collector  of  plants  that  ever 
lived,  whose  services  to  botany  are  priceless.  His  agent 
at  that  time  was  Mr.  Ortgies,  of  Zurich  ;  for  the  Con¬ 
tinental  interest  in  new  plants  was  greater  at  that  time 
than  ours.  English  enthusiasm  grew  fast,  however, 
and  Roezl  appointed  his  young  friend  sub-agent  in  this 
country.  Two  other  collectors  of  fame  only  surpassed  by 
his,  Messrs.  Wallis  and  Endres,  followed  the  example. 
Mr.  Sander  then  took  small  premises  in  George  Street, 
St.  Albans,  which  are  now  a  succursale  of  the  vast 
emporium.  There  was  no  thought  of  growing  Orchids. 
The  collectors  sent  their  spoils  from  one  country  or 
another,  and  the  agent  sold  them  as  best  he  could. 
The  coup  which  brought  him  into  general  notice  was  an 
importation  of  150,000  Mexican  Orchids  sent  by  Roezl, 
which  filled  the  little  house  from  cellar  to  roof.  That 
is  still  a  legend  of  “  the  trade,”  for  no  such  wholesale 
plunder  can  be  found  now  in  a  world  which  has  been 
swept  by  armies  of  collectors.  Then  Roezl  retired, 
after  forty  years’  wandering  in  the  Tropics.  Endres 
died  at  Santa  Marta,  and  Wallis  very  soon  after  at 
Guayaquil.  Are  not  their  names  chronicled  among  the 
martyrs  of  Orchidology?  Wallis  was  a  Protestant,  and 
the  priests  refused  him  burial ;  medical  students  came 
in  the  night  and  carried  off  his  body.  Mr.  Sander, 
however,  foreseeing  that  these  veterans  must  leave  him 
soon,  had  begun  to  train  a  younger  generation  with 
Roezl’s  advice.  It  was  his  supreme  good  fortune,  if  we 
should  not  say  his  merit,  to  attract  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Rothschild,  and  all  that  powerful  family 
became  his  patrons.  Such,  in  barest  outline,  is  the 
career  of  the  Orchid  king  just  presented  to  Her  Majesty; 
and  it  is  a  token  of  the  height  to  which  the  scientific 
culture  of  the  Orchid  is  now  being  carried, — St.  James’s 
Gazette. 
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THE  “KOKUWA.” 

The  “  Kokuwa  (Actinidia  arguta)  is  peculiar  to  Japan, 
and  finds  its  most  perfect  and  abundant  development 
in  the  primeval  forests  of  Yesso.  Much  has  been 
written  and  said  about  it  within  the  last  few  years, 
though,  strangely  enough,  it  has  been  urged  upon  public 
attention  as  an  ornamental  climber.  It  is  a  vigorous, 
not  to  say  a  rampant  grower,  and  its  luxuriant  dark 
green  leaves  and  waving  stems  have  a  beauty  of  their 
own.  For  the  purpose  of  covering  arbours  or  “  forming 
wild  entanglements  ”  from  tree  to  tree,  it  is  certainly 
suited,  but  its  coils  will  be  found  to  hug  “closer  than 
a  brother.”  Still,  it  is  a  beautiful  climber,  though 
Yesso  can  furnish  several  more  beautiful  and  far  more 
manageable  ;  but  it  should  not  be  planted  against 
verandahs  or  buildings.  Unless  looked  after  far 
more  closely  than  most  will  find  time  to  do,  it  will 
overgrow  all  desired  bounds,  displace  eave  spouts,  and 
make  itself  a  nuisance  generally  by  its  omnipresence. 
It  is  for  its  fruit  that  the  plant  is  mostly  prized  in  Yesso, 
where  in  many  localities  it  is  abundant  and  very  largely 
collected. 

The  fruit  is  a  berry  a  little  larger  than  the  Greengage 
Plum  ;  the  skin  is  green,  the  pulp  when  ripe  soft,  and 
the  seed  numerous  and  very  fine.  The  flavour  cannot 
be  likened  to  that  of  any  other  fruit  ;  it  is  very  agreeable 
to  most,  but  it  is  sui  generis.  There  is  an  astringent 
principle  in  the  skin,  which  must  not  be  sucked  too 
much  or  it  will  make  the  mouth  sore.  It  is  not  difficult, 
however,  to  suck  out  the  pulp  without  encountering 
this  trouble.  The  effect  of  the  fruit  is  decidedly  but 
pleasantly  laxative  to  most — much  more  so  than  in  any 
other  of  our  fruits,  not  excepting  the  Fig.  It  must 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  even  for  this  single  quality, 
were  it  not  moreover  sufficiently  delicious  to  repay 
eating.  Only  one  attempt  had  been  made  in  Yesso  to 
cultivate  it,  but  the  plants  for  this  experiment,  collected 
before  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  botanical 
peculiarities  of  the  species  had  been  acquired,  all  proved 
barren.  It  is  polygamo-dicecious,  and  for  fruit  it  must 
be  propagated  by  cuttings  from  fertile  plants.  A 
second  obstacle  to  its  culture  is 'the  fact  that  a  number 
of  years  must  elapse  before  the  plants  begin  to  be 
productive.  Should  the  fruit  under  cultivation  prove 
as  good  as  when  wild,  it  would  be  well  worth  a  place  in 
our  gardens  ;  and  of  course  there  is  a  possibility  that  it 
may  be  improved.  It  flourishes  best  in  rich,  moist 
soils. — Popular  Gardening. 

- — —  -  -  ■  - 

CLEMENT  PARK,  DUNDEE. 

The  palatial  residence  of  Miss  Cox  occupies  a  position 
of  considerable  eminence  about  three  miles  from  the 
busy  manufacturing  city  of  Dundee,  and  is  surrounded 
by  lovely  and  well-kept  gardens,  which  have  long  been 
famed  for  the  manner  in  which  gardening  in  all  its 
branches  has  been  kept  to  the  front  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Moir, 
and  to  whose  indefatigable  efforts  the  gardening 
fraternity  in  the  Dundee  district  owe  much,  he  being 
an  assiduous  worker  in  the  cause  of  horticulture.  In 
passing  through  the  kitchen  garden  on  my  way  to  the 
Orchid  houses,  I  could  not  help  noticing  how  promising 
the  fruit  trees  were  looking,  and  provided  the  May 
frosts  keep  off,  there  will  be  an  abundant  crop.  Im¬ 
provements  of  considerable  magnitude  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  kitchen  garden  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  A  wall,  several  hundred  feet  long  and  12  ft. 
high,  has  been  erected  on  the  north  side,  which  will 
shelter  the  garden  from  the  cold  north  winds,  and  give 
additional  room  for  the  choicer  fruit  trees,  such  as 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots.  Several  borders 
have  also  been  made  for  herbaceous  plants,  now  one  of 
the  special  features  at  Clement  Park. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  April  25th,  the  Orchid 
houses  presented  a  very  gay  appearance,  the  cool  section 
being  foremost  in  receiving  attention.  The  numerous 
subjects  in  flower  were  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  many 
fine  varieties  ;  0.  Pescatorei,  0.  triumphans,  0.  macu- 
latum,  0.  Cervantesii,  0.  Rossii  majus,  0.  cirrhosum, 
and  a  very  fine  variety  of  Masdevallia  ignea  (Dr. 
Paterson’s  variety),  arranged  together  with  exquisite 
taste.  Passing  on  to  the  East  India  house  I  found  a 
wealth  of  bloom  not  easily  matched  ;  amongst  the 
Cattleyas  in  flower  were  some  grand  pieces  of  C. 
Mendelii,  C.  Mossiae,  C.  Lawrenceana  (a  superb  variety), 
C.  Skinneri,  C.  Trianse  albescens  (with  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  large  flower),  Laelia  purpurata  (several  represen¬ 
tatives  in  fine  condition,  just  bursting  through  their 
sheaths),  Yanda  Parishi  Marriottiana  (one  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  kingdom,  with  three  glorious  spikes), 
Y.  ccerulea,  V.  suavis,  Y.  tricolor,  Y.  ccerulescens, 
Aerides  Lobbii,  A.  crassifolium,  A.  erispum,  A.  Fieldingi, 


A.  Lawrenceanum,  and  A.  odoratum,  interspersed  with 
Cypripediums— viz.,  C.  bellatulum,  C.  Boxalii,  C. 
argus,  C.  Roezlii,  C.  Lawrenceanum,  C.  superbum,  and 
C.  barbatum. 

The  Dendrobiums  noted  in  bloom  were  D.  thyrsi- 
florum,  D.  chrysotoxum,D.  Parishi,  andD.  aggregatum; 
Brassia  verrucosa,  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  several 
good  pieces  of  each.  Amongst  the  occupants  of  the 
stove  are  some  really  choice  varieties  of  Anthuriums, 
A.  Scherzerianum  Cypheri,  A.  S.  Wardii,  and  A. 
Andreanum,  all  bearing  numerous  spathes,  and  many 
of  them  of  great  size. 

The  forcing  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  is  carried 
on  during  the  entire  year.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
Grapes  were  changing  colour,  Peaches  were  taking  their 
second  swelling,  successional  batches  of  Strawberries 
were  ripening,  and  several  dishes  of  Figs  had  been 
gathered.  Any  notes  on  Clement  Park  would  be 
incomplete  without  mentioning  the  grand  display  of 
Calceolarias  that  now  adorn  the  conservatory.  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  lot,  about  100  plants  in  all,  and  each 
one  carrying  from  450  to  500  flowers  of  a  superb  strain. 
This  establishment  reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Moir 
for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  conducts  the  garden 
operations. — J.  McNab. 

- ~>x<< - 

A  PLEA  FOR  EUPATORIUMS. 

I  fancy  I  hear  someone  say,  “  Those  weedy  Ageratum- 
like  things — who  would  grow  them  ?”  I  at  one  time 
looked  upon  Eupatoriums  in  this  fashion,  and  can 
easily  sympathise  with  those  making  this  remark  who 
have  not  grown  nor  used  them  to  any  great  extent ;  but 
practice  amongst  them,  combined  with  their  usefulness 
as  white  flowers  from  early  autumn  to  early  summer, 
has  turned  my  previous  thoughts  and  dislikings  into 
a  different  and  more  favourable  channel.  The  object  of 
these  notes,  however,  is  not  to  laud  them  as  indispen¬ 
sable,  showy  plants,  but  to  tender  a  plea  for  them  as 
useful,  free-flowering,  and  easily-managed  subjects  in 
any  establishment,  large  or  small.  Perchance  the 
latter  qualification  has  been  the  means  of  banishing 
them  from  the  minds  of  eminent  gardeners,  and  of 
relegating  them  to  the  rubbish-heap  as  their  proper 
resting  place,  never  again  to  be  seen  on  the  benches  or 
beds  of  their  houses,  because  anyone  possessing  a  few 
feet  of  glass  could  grow  them  with  something  like  more 
dexterity  than  they  could.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  my 
plea  remains  the  same,  and  this  sufficing  for  an  intro¬ 
duction,  I  submit  a  few  cultural  remarks,  as  follows:— 

Cuttings  should  be  taken  annually,  and  any  time 
from  January  to  March  will  suit,  even  when  large 
plants  are  desired.  They  grow  with  great  rapidity 
during  summer.  In  their  propagation  they  may  be 
inserted  in  any  ordinary  propagating  bed,  or  in  boxes 
placed  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  any  house  at  work. 
A  mixture  as  for  ordinary  bedding  plants  will  be  found 
equal  to  all  their  requirements  for  the  time  being  ;  but 
a  little  sand  dropped  in  along  with  the  cutting  will 
accelerate  the  striking.  When  fairly  rooted,  they  may 
be  potted  up  into  48-sized  pots,  or  pricked  thinly  in 
boxes  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  in  equal 
parts,  and  grown  thus  till  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
in  any  house  where  a  growing  atmosphere  of  50°  or  60° 
is  maintained,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  cooler 
quarters  and  hardened  off. 

This  hardening  off  is  essential  in  the  mode  of  culture 
I  am  about  to  recommend — viz.,  planting  outside  for 
the  summer  months.  Proceed  with  this  as  early  as 
possible — say,  at  the  end  of  May  in  most  districts — in 
short,  when  all  likelihood  of  5°  below  freezing  point  is 
extremely  improbable.  In  selecting  a  position  to  plant 
them  out  to  nurse  on  for  early  winter  and  spring  work, 
a  somewhat  open  site  should  be  chosen,  where  they 
will  enjoy  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  unobstructed 
sunshine.  This  being  arranged,  the  surface  should  be 
made  hard,  whereon  lay  the  soil  to  a  depth  not  exceeding 
4  ins.  Insert  the  plants,  which  should  have  the  soil 
hard  packed  about  their  roots,  as  they  are  very 
rampant  growers. 

They  prefer  a  good  holding  loam,  with  a  free 
admixture  of  well-decomposed  cow-manure  and  wood- 
ashes.  Grown  in  this  compost  all  the  summer  they 
will  lift  with  balls  that  may  be  handled  with  freedom, 
and  should  be  put  into  pots  ranging  from  6  ins.  to 
8  ins.  in  diameter.  We  usually  cut  round  our  plants 
with  a  spade  about  the  ^beginning  of  September, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pots  they  are  to  occupy, 
taking  care  to  water  overhead  several  times  a  day  for  a 
few  days  until  they  recover,  and  lift  and  pot  them 
about  the  latter  end  of  September,  housing  them  at 
once  in  any  cool  Peach  house,  where,  by  being  kept 
close  for  a  few  days,  they  soon  show  signs  of  being  at 


home.  All  the  attention  required  at  this  stage  is 
watering,  for  as  with  Chrysanthemums,  the  pinching 
is  done  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  They  are  all 
the  better  for  a  slight  mulching  of  short  well-decomposed 
manure  during  the  summer  months,  and  copious 
supplies  of  water  in  dry  weather  ;  indeed,  they  may 
safely  be  termed  moisture-loving  plants,  and  when 
placed  inside  are  much  benefited  by  frequent  waterings 
overhead  until  they  are  opening  into  flower.  An 
occasional  application  of  water  from  the  cow-shed  will 
make  them  bloom  longer  and  stronger. 

They  are  a  numerous  family,  and  enjoy  a  wide 
geographical  distribution  ;  but  those  more  immediately 
under  notice — viz.,  the  greenhouse  section — are  easily 
enumerated.  I  will  only  name  three  species,  and  these 
will  be  found  to  suit  all  the  requirements  the  family 
are  capable  of,  blooming  from  November  to  June.  The 
earliest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best,  is  E.  odoratum, 
which  blooms  from  early  in  November  to  the  end  of 
January.  Its  leaves  are  slightly  scented,  and  have  a 
Laurel-like  appearance,  and  are  very  attractive.  A  few 
large  plants  of  two  or  three  years’  growth — annually 
cut  back — make  handsome  plants  for  a  large  con¬ 
servatory  or  greenhouse.  The  next  best,  from  its  free- 
blooming  disposition,  is  E.  riparium  (which,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  fond  of  water)  ;  this  flowers  on  the 
extreme  points  and  intermediate  laterals  with  such 
profusion  that  it  is  quite  a  fit  subject  for  an  associate 
in  a  representative  collection.  This  variety  may  be 
bloomed  from  January  to  April  by  retarding  it  in  cool 
structures.  The  last,  and  yet  not  the  least,  is  E. 
gracile,  which  for  its  pale  green  somewhat  curled 
foliage,  and  small  erect  spikelets,  should  find  a  place 
wherever  these  are  grown.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter 
to  have  this  one  in  bloom  from  February  to  June  ;  in 
short,  it  will  produce  a  few  flowers  all  the  summer  if 
kept  growing  on. 

The  former  of  these  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
thrips  when  kept  in  a  high  and  dry  atmosphere, 
while  all  of  them,  in  no  matter  what  temperature,  are 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  green-fly,  which  (including 
thrips)  are  easily  kept  under  by  a  few  whiffs  of 
tobacco-smoke  at  intervals  during  the  season  they  are 
inside. — J.  Proctor,  Glenfinart. 

- - 

FERN  HUNTING— III. 

The  Royal  Fern. 

The  plantation  somewhat  suddenly  sloping  downwards, 
we  shortly  find  ourselves  on  the  precipitous  bank  of  a 
brawling  stream  of  true  Devonian  character,  and  on 
the  further  side,  to  our  delight,  we  espy  some  tremen¬ 
dous  bushes  of  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis),  the 
so-called  Flowering  Fern.  Crossing  the  stream  by 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock  at  a  practicable  point,  we  are 
speedily  buried  in  this  noble  Fern,  whose  fronds, 
springing  in  small  clusters,  haphazard,  as  it  seems, 
from  enormous  spongy  masses  of  roots  which  cover  the 
ground,  reach  far  above  one’s  head.  The  reason  of 
the  popular  name  of  Flowering  Fern  is  obvious  at 
once,  since  many  of  the  fronds  terminate  in  branching, 
brownish,  bloomy-looking  spikes,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  unopened  bud  clusters  of  the  Spiraea 
japonica.  On  examination,  however,  we  become  aware 
that  these  are  really  clusters  of  spore  cases,  constituting 
a  form  of  fructification  altogether  distinct  from  those 
we  have  examined  hitherto.  The  difference,  moreover, 
is  not  merely  one  of  arrangement,  for  the  ripe  spore 
cases  and  the  spores  themselves  are  olive-green,  the 
ring,  which  is  very  imperfect,  of  the  spore  cases  runs 
horizontally  instead  of  vertically,  and  there  is  no 
indusium,  a  series  of  specific  differences  which  put  it 
quite  by  itself  among  our  British  species. 

The  Brittle  Bladder  Fern. 

Our  next  find  we  light  upon  in  the  crevices  of  some 
rocks  overhanging  the  stream,  and  forms  a  marked 
contrast  in  size  to  the  Osmunda.  This  is  the  small, 
delicate  and  appropiately  named  Brittle  Bladder 
Fern  (Cystopteris  fragilis),  whose  fronds,  some  5  ins. 
or  6  ins.  long,  depend  in  little  clusters  from  the 
chinks  of  the  rock.  This  Fern  derives  its  name  from 
its  fragility^,  and  from  the  form  of  its  spore  covers, 
which  are  shaped  like  a  little  inverted  cup  or  fiood,  and 
look  like  tiny  bladders  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
fronds.  Its  thin,  delicate,  twice-divided  fronds  are 
attached  to  long  brittle  stalks,  and  spring  in  clusters 
from  a  short  creeping  rootstock.  This  species  has 
several  other  British  representatives— viz.,  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Bladder  Fern  (C.  montana),  the  Alpine  Bladder 
Fern  (C.  alpina),  and  the  Royal  Bladder  Fern  (C.  regia), 
none  of  which,  however,  are  likely  to  reward  our  search 
in  this  district. 
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A  Precious  “Find.” 

During  our  search  we  have  gradually  become  more  and 
more  aware  that  our  companion’s  attention  has  not 
been  solely  directed  to  the  specific  characters  of  the 
Ferns  we  have  met  with,  since — without  any  reason 
very  obvious  to  us — he  has  been  poking  and  prying 
among  the  commonest  forms  of  all,  as  if  they  had  indi¬ 
vidually  some  special  interest  outside  their  normal 
character. 

Every  mass  of  Polypody,  Male  Fern,  Lady  Fern,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  have  been  that  came  within  his 
range  of  vision,  has  provoked  this  careful  investigation, 
though  the  species  themselves  have  been  recognisable 
at  a  glance  as  a  common  one,  and  already  on  our  list  of 
finds.  For  the  present,  however,  we  restrain  our 
curiosity,  and  decide  simply  to  wait  and  watch  until  a 
solution  of  the  puzzle  presents  itself,  and  presently  our 
wonderment  on  this  account  ceases,  only,  however,  to 
be  increased  manifold  in  another  direction. 

Pursuing  still  the  course  of  the  stream,  we  come  to  a 
declivity  down  which  it  plunges,  forming  a  series  of 
small  cascades,  below  which  we  find  the  banks  on 
either  side  to  be  much  higher  and  steeper,  and  dotted 
here,  there  and  yonder  with  a  few  large  clumps  of 
feathery  Lady  Fern,  a  greater  number  of  the  stiffer- 
looking  Lemon-scented  Buckle  Fern  (L.  montana),  and 
innumerable  Blechnums,  battling  with  the  grass  for 
supremacy  in  the  patches  between  them.  The  path,  or 
rather  track,  follows  the  course  of  the  stream  along  the 
top  of  the  bank,  so  that  we  look  down  upon  the  clumps 
as  we  pass.  Still,  as  before,  though  the  species  are 
obvious  enough,  our  companion’s  eye  is  busy  with  the 
more  particular  scrutiny  we  have  remarked,  and 
suddenly  we  see  it  fixed  enquiringly  upon  a  huge 
clump  of  L.  montana  on  the  edge  of  the  stream  some 
20  yards  away  and  below  us,  his  footsteps  being  as 
suddenly  arrested.  Following  his  gaze  we  perceive 
now  certainly  some  indefinite  peculiarity  about  the 
clump  which  strikes  us  as  somewhat  denser  and  less 
feathery  than  its  surrounding  confreres.  An  ejacu¬ 
lation  on  the  part  of  our  friend,  and  a  reckless  plunge 
down  the  slope  by  both  of  us,  and  we  are  beside  the 
plants,  which,  mirabile  dictu,  we  find  to  be  L.  montana 
indeed,  but  with  most  beautifully-divided  tassels  at  the 
tips  of  every  frond,  and  what  is  more,  at  the  tips  of 
all  the  side  divisions.  These  latter,  moreover,  are 
much  more  slender  than  usual,  and  with  many  more 
ultimate  divisions  or  pinnules,  the  effect  being  a  most 
gracefully  pendulous  habit  of  growth,  in  addition  to 
the  ornate  character  imparted  by  the  numerous  tassels. 
Our  guide  is  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  :  and  well  he  may 
be,  since  the  form  thus  discovered  turns  out  to  be  an 
entirely  new  one,  and  all  the  more  precious,  as  this 
species  is  by  no  means  a  variable  one. 

Here  is  evidently  the  solution  of  our  puzzle.  Our 
friend  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  rarer  genus  of  Fern- 
hunters — viz.,  a  variety  hunter — whence  the  peculiar 
curiosity  which  he  has  evinced  in  his  researches,  and 
which,  until  now,  we  failed  to  fathom.  This  wonderful 
“  find,”  however,  calls  for  a  council  of  war  to  compass 
its  removal,  for  its  size  is  immense,  and  its  weight 
evidently  considerable.  A  score  of  years  at  least — to 
judge  by  the  dimensions  of  its  huge  rootstock — it  must 
have  “  blushed  unseen,  and  wasted  its  sweetness  on  the 
desert  air  ”  ;  but  at  last  has  arrived  its  hour  of  exalta¬ 
tion  and  due  installation,  not  only  in  our  friend’s 
collection  of  living  Ferns,  but  subsequently  in  all 
collections  worthy  the  name— an  aim  and  end  which 
fully  justifies  its  removal  en  masse,  and  redeems  the  act 
from  any  taint  of  that  vandalism  to  which  myriads  of 
Ferns  owe  their  destruction. 

The  task  of  removal,  however,  is  found  to  be  no 
slight  one,  and  we  have  eventually  to  charter  the  aid 
of  two  men  and  a  horse  and  cart  to  convey  it  to  our 
domicile  in  the  village  we  left.  This  plant  is  subse¬ 
quently  found  to  consist  of  no  less  than  thirty-three 
crowns  each,  with  seven  or  eight  fronds  1  yard  long, 
and  all  fully  characteristic,  the  weight  of  the  whole, 
with  roots  and  earth  attached,  being  about  1|  cwt. 

Fern  Variation. 

Such  a  discovery  as  this— involving,  as  it  did,  the 
escort  of  our  treasure  back  to  our  starting  point— forms  a 
triumphant  finale  to  this  Fern  hunt;  but  arrived  at  our 
destination,  where  our  rara  avis  speedily  becomes  the 
centre  of  admiration  and  wonder  of  a  knot  of  villagers, 
our  conversation  naturally  turns  upon  the  theme  of  Fern 
variation,  so  aptly  illustrated  by  the  day’s  “find.” 
Seeing  _that  we,  too,  have  become  infected  with  his 
enthusiasm,  our  friend  proceeds  to  display  a  dozen  or 
more  Ferns,  both  curious  and  beautiful,  which  he  has 
collected.  Among  them  we  see  a  splendid  form  of 
Hart  s-tongue,  '•ach  frond  of  which  terminates  in  a 


beautiful  round  moss-like  tuft  some  inches  across, 
and  formed  by  countless  ramifications  of  the  midrib. 
This  is  also  a  new  form,  differing  from  the  many 
crested  Hart’s-tongues  already  found  by  the  tufts  being 
separated  from  the  leafy  portion  of  the  frond  by  a 
distinct  stalk.  This  he  had  found  in  a  roadside  hedge- 
bank  in  South  Devon. 

Another  “find”  of  the  same  species  was  characterised 
by  every  frond  having,  as  it  were,  a  piece  bitten  out  of 
it,  no  two  fronds  being  alike,  but  all  imperfect. 
Another  was  very  dwarf  and  narrow,  with  crumpled 
edges  slightly  divided  here  and  there  ;  while  a  fourth 
example  was  very  small,  with  every  frond  twisted  like 
a  corkscrew.  Several  odd  forms  of  Blechnum  and 
Polypody,  and  another  variety  of  L.  montana,  dwarf 
and  ugly,  probably  new,  but  -too  unattractive  to  be 
■valuable,  figured  among  his  spoils  as  possibilities,  it 
being  quite  “  on  the  cards  ”  that  an  unpromising  thing 
might  develop  into  something  worth  having,  or,  con¬ 
versely,  an  apparently  good  thing  turn  out  to  be  a 
“rogue” — i.e.,  inconstant  and  worthless. 

“Sporting”  Ferns. 

In  subsequent  conversations  we  learn  so  much  re¬ 
garding  this  singular  power  of  “sporting”  in  these 
beautiful  plants,  that  we  think  a  short  summary  of 
the  chief  points  may  be  of  interest,  especially  as  a 
cross-examination  of  our  flower-loving  friends  generally 
revealed  complete  ignorance  as  a  rule,  or,  at  the  best, 
a  hazy  sort  of  knowledge,  connected  with  a  few  exotic 
species  sold  by  most  nurserymen. 

- - 

CULTIVATION  AND  SELECTION 

OF  POPULAR  ORCHIDS. 

By  Alexander  Wright. 

(Concluded  from  p.  586.) 

Shading. — It  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the  plants 
from  bright  sunshine,  and  for  that  purpose  there  is 
nothing  better  than  roller  blinds.  The  material  known 
as  hexagon  netting  is  very  suitable,  admitting  plenty 
of  light,  yet  breaking  up  the  sun’s  rays,  so  that  no 
burning  or  scalding  of  the  plants  takes  place  under  it. 
The  advantage  of  a  roller  blind  over  permanent  shading 
is  considerable,  and  the  latter  should  never  be  adopted 
where  the  roller  blinds  can  be  had.  In  dull  weather 
the  blinds  should  not  be  used,  and  in  fine  weather  they 
ought  to  be  rolled  up  early  in  the  afternoon  to  allow  as 
much  light  as  possible  to  reach  the  plants  without 
causing  scorching.  With  plenty  of  light  the  plants 
make  sturdy  well-ripened  growths,  one  of  the  necessary 
conditions  to  ensure  free  flowering.  During  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  the 
shading,  as  all  the  light  we  obtain  then  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  plants. 

Insects. — Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  ;  and  as 
regards  plants — whether  it  be  Orchids  or  any  other 
plants — cleanliness  is  of  the  first  importance.  The 
greatest  of  Orchid  pests  and  the  most  difficult  to  eradi¬ 
cate  is  the  yellow  thrip.  For  the  destruction  of  this 
insect  there  is  nothing  better  I  know  of  than  dipping 
the  plants  in  tobacco-water,  to  which  some  soft  soap 
has  been  added.  After  dipping  lay  the  plants  on  their 
sides  to  drain,  afterwards  syringe  with  clean  water,  and 
where  thrips  are  troublesome  repeat  the  operation  at 
intervals  of  about  a  fortnight  until  they  are  got  rid  of. 
For  scale  there  is  nothing  better  than  sponging  the 
plants  carefully  with  soap  water,  or  some  of  the  many 
insecticides  recommended  for  this  purpose.  For  green¬ 
fly  we  have  found  the  carbon  vapour  cones  very 
effectual.  It  is  well  known  that  tobacco  smoke  causes 
the  leaves  of  the  Odontoglossums  to  turn  yellow  and 
drop,  so  that  where  they  are  grown  it  is  better  not  to 
use  it  as  an  insecticide.  If  the  plants  are  looked  over 
periodically  and  cleansed,  insects  on  Orchids  are  never 
troublesome,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  plants  as 
well  as  the  houses  ought  to  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
at  all  times. 

Syringing  will  be  necessary  during  hot,  dry  weather; 
it  helps  the  plants  as  well  as  keeps  down  the  insect 
pests.'  As  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  &e.,  mature  their 
growths,  remove  them  to  a  cooler  house,  where  they 
can  be  more  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  But  where 
this  cannot  be  done,  move  them  to  the  cool  end  of  the 
house,  and  keep  the  syringe  from  them.  I  am  no 
advocate  of  the  dry  system,  that  is  still  too  common 
amongst  Orchid  growers,  of  keeping  many  of  the 
plants  quite  dry  after  having  matured  their  growths. 

After  syringing  during  the  afternoon  shut  the  house 
up  close  for  about  an  hour  afterwards.  This  greatly 
helps  the  plants,  and  is  a  system  I  follow  with  good 
results.  Watering  during  the  winter  months  is  best 


carried  out  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  summer  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  over  the  plants  twice  a  day. 
Although  I  mention  these  times  as  being  generally  the 
most  convenient,  never  let  a  plant  suffer  by  want  of 
water,  however  often  and  at  whatever  time  it  may 
require  it.  The  true  plant  lover  (and  he  is  generally 
the  successful  plant  grower)  watches  over  his  plants 
with  care  and  attention,  knowing  the  watchful  eye  to 
be  essential  to  success.  No  other  person  can  see  so 
much  beauty  in  a  plant  or  flower  as  the  painstaking 
and  watchful  cultivator  who  has  followed  the  plant 
through  all  the  various  stages  of  its  growth — it  may  be 
from  the  small  seed.  And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  he 
sees  beauty  where  others  fail  to  see  anything  ?  This,  I 
think,  accounts  for  gardeners  often  estimating  their  own 
products  as  superior  to  others,  for  they  believe  them  to 
be  so,  and  the  conviction  is  the  result  of  the  intense 
interest  that  careful  cultivation  encourages. 

Diseases. — What  is  known  as  “  spot  ”  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  to  keep  clear  of.  There 
seems  to  be  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  cause 
of  it.  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  cold,  the  plants 
receiving  a  chill  at  some  time  or  the  other.  One  thing 
is  certain — if  any  of  the  hot  section  should  be  kept  too 
long  in  the  cool  house,  spot  very  soon  appears  on  the 
plants,  and  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  are  suffering  from 
cold. 

Seedling  Orchids. — The  raising  of  seedlings  of  any 
plant  is  interesting  work,  but  with  Orchids  it  is  more 
so  than  with  most  plants.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this 
may  be  that  the  so-called  species  as  laid  down  by 
botanists  do  not  appear  very  definite.  Often  we  cannot 
tell  where  one  species  leaves  off  and  another  begins,  so 
that  we  may  safely  conclude  there  is  a  wide  field  open 
to  the  hybridist.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find  that  few 
species  of  other  flowering  plants  will  cross  with  one 
another  ;  but  with  Orchids  I  do  not  think  this  difficulty 
exists  to  near  the  same  extent.  My  experiments  in 
this  direction  have  not  extended  over  many  years  yet, 
but  the  results  so  far  are  encouraging.  I  have  found 
that  not  only  species  will  cross  with  one  another,  but 
that  even  genera  do  not  stop  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  this  interesting  work.  From  the  experiments  I 
have  already  carried  out,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
most  of  the  Orchids  will  cross  with  one  another,  as  we 
find  suitable  seed  -  bearing  plants.  I  am  further 
strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  construction  of  Orchid 
flowers  resembling  one  another  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  to  be  found  amongst  other  flowering  plants.  If  we 
take  two  of  the  widest-apart  genera — amongst  other 
Orchids,  say,  Cypripedium  and  Odontoglossum — we 
find  that  cross-fertilisation  will  be  a  difficult  matter, 
but,  I  think,  will  yet  be  accomplished.  I  have  often 
tried  to  get  a  cross  between  the  two,  but  until  this 
season  I  have  never  noticed  that  the  pollen  mass  of  the 
one  has  had  any  effect  on  the  other  ;  but  this  season  I 
have  succeeded  thus  far— that  the  pollen  from  Cypri. 
pedium  has  affected  the  stigma  of  Odontoglossum,  so  as 
to  close  on  the  pollen  and  cause  the  ovary  to  swell.  In 
the  Cypripediums  the  pollen  is  broken  up  into  single 
grains,  while  in  Odontoglossums  the  pollen  is  in  a  mass 
and  not  granular.  This  would  make  a  cross  between 
the  two  genera  the  more  remarkable.  I  am  aware  that 
the  swelling  of  the  ovary  does  sometimes  take  place 
without  any  seed  being  developed  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  affinity  between  the  two  genera  must  be  very 
close  for  the  pollen  of  one  to  take  any  effect  on  the 
stigma  of  the  other,  for  I  take  it  there  must  be  some 
effect  before  the  ovary  begins  to  swell,  beginning  when 
the  stigraatic  disc  closes  on  the  pollen  masses. 

That  is  one  of  the  interesting  parts  connected  with 
crossing  Orchids  ;  another  is  the  raising  of  the  seedlings 
and  the  careful  watching  they  require  through  the 
number  of  years  until  they  flower.  Then  the  real 
interest  is  at  its  maximum,  and  we  reap  the  fruits  of 
our  labour.  Let  me  recommend  all  who  have  a  few 
Orchids  to  try  what  can  be  done  in  hybridising, 
although  it  may  take  a  long  while  to  see  the  result  of 
their  experiments.  Remember  ‘  ‘  time  is  always  on  the 
wing,”  and  that  they  are  “growing  while  we  are 
sleeping.” 

The  cultivation  of  the  hot  section  differs  but  little 
from  the  cool  section,  and  where  they  can  be  cultivated 
as  well  as  the  cool  section,  it  adds  considerably  to  the 
richness  of  the  collection,  both  in  colour  and  variation 
in  the  flowers. 

To  see  the  plants  in  perfection  when  in  flower,  they 
ought  to  be  removed  to  a  house  that  can  be  kept  drier, 
which  enables  the  flowers  to  last  longer  in  perfection  ; 
and  if  arranged  with  light,  elegant  Palms  and  Ferns, 
their  beauty  is  considerably  enhanced,  and  their 
diversity  of  colour  and  form  may  be  admired  at  leisure. 
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Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  and  elsewhere,  Carnations  look  uncommonly 
well  ;  there  is  a  vigorous  and  clean  growth,  and  an 
abundance  of  grass.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost 
impossible  for  Carnations  to  look  better  than  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plants  at  Slough.  Present  appearances  seem 
to  point  to  an  early  bloom,  but  we  may  encounter 
great  and  trying  changes  in  the  weather.  We  are  now 
experiencing  warm  and  drying  days,  and  the  sun  and 
atmosphere  acting  upon  the  pots  causes  a  good  deal  of 
evaporation,  quickly  drying  the  surface  soil  in  the  pots. 
Close  attention  is  therefore  necessary  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  A  nice  steady  shower  is  very  helpful ;  it  is 
nature’s  method  of  watering,  cleansing  the  foliage  also, 
and  imparting  health  and  vigour.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  weather  be  cold  and  dull,  drying  influences 
will  not  be  so  active,  and  watering  should  be  carefully 
done.  This  is  the  time  of  the  year  for  green-fly  to 
gather  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  but  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  find  a  resting  place;  either  the  plants  should 
be  fumigated  or  the  fly  brushed  away  into  space.  The 
maccmt  must  be  looked  after,  and  snails  are  sometimes 
troublesome  ;  they  have  a  voracious  appetite,  and  in  a 
single  night  can  work  great  mischief. 

It  is  desirable  to  go  over  the  plants  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  clear  away  any  decaying  foliage.  Weeds 
must  have  no  quarter  ;  they  will  grow,  and  the  most 
carefully  prepared  compost  is  full  of  their  seeds.  They 
should  be  pulled  up  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled, 
but  when  the  soil  is  moist,  not  dry,  as  then  but  little  of 
it  will  come  away  with  the  roots.  The  surface  soil 
should  also  be  frequently  stirred  ;  rain  is  certain  to  beat 
it  down,  and  frequent  waterings  have  the  same  result. 

Staking  the  plants  must  be  done.  The  shoots  grow 
quickly,  and  they  need  support  to  keep  them  from 
being  broken  off  by  the  wind.  This  is  the  period  of  the 
year  when  the  grower  should  be  active  with  small  and 
frequent  attentions,  as  they  have  much  to  do  in  working 
out  the  sum  of  success. — It.  D. 

Selections  of  Decorative,  Pompon  and  Single 
Dahlias. 

What  are  the  best  twelve  decorative  or  Cactus  Dahlias 
to  grow  for  exhibition  purposes  ?  My  selection  is  as 
follows '.—Mrs.  Hawkins,  Panthea,  Henry  Patrick, 
Juarezii,  '  Honoria,  Beauty  of  Brentwood,  Charming 
Bride,  Empress  of  India,  Annie  Harvey,  Asia,  Mrs. 
M.  Marsham,  and  Cochineal.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
I  am  selecting  varieties  that  make  attractive  and  taking 
banks  ;  and  when  the  decorative  Dahlias  are  well  set 
up  in  this  way  by  one  who  has  some  claim  to  a  capacity 
for  artistic  arrangement  they  are  very  effective  indeed. 
Out  of  this  dozen  I  should  name  as  the  best  six — 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  Panthea,  Empress  of  India,  Beauty  of 
Brentwood,  Honoria,  and  Henry  Patrick. 

Now  for  the  best  Pompon  varieties  for  show  purposes. 
To  select  them  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  in  the  case 
of  the  decorative  varieties,  as  there  are  so  many  more 
to  select  from.  A  good  selection  of  the  best  twelve 
will  be  found  in  Gem,  Golden  Gem,  Favourite, 
Eurydice,  Rosalie,  Little  Nigger,  White  Button,  Red 
Indian,  Mabel,  Isabel,  Leila,  and  E.  F.  Jungker.  The 
best  six  varieties  from  the  foregoing  will  be  Gem,  Leila, 
Mabel,  Eurydice,  Favourite,  and  Rosalie. 

Single  Dahlias  are  very  much  a  question  of  in¬ 
dividual  taste,  but  I  haye  no  hesitation  in  naming 
Amos  Perry,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  John  Downie, 
Miss  Linnaker,  Miss  Gordon,  Mr.  Kennett,  Paragon, 
Lutea  grandiflora,  Florrie  Fisher,  Miss  Roberts, 
Defiance,  and  Victoria.  The  best  six  would  probably 
be  John  Downie,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Miss 
Linnaker,  Mr.  Kennett,  Lutea  grandiflora,  and 
Paragon, — R.  D. 

New  Tuberous  Begonias. 

Princess  Victoeia. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
single,  large,  of  great  regularity,  and  of  a  soft  rose 
colour,  fading  to  pink  towards  the  centre,  where  the 
mass  of  yellow  stamens  form  a  fine  contrast. 

Rost  Morn. — In  this  case  the  flowers  are  also  of 
large  size,  and  double,  with  broad,  wavy,  rose-coloured 
sepals,  which,  resemble  those  of  some  varieties  of 
Hollyhock. 

Duchess  of  Portland.— Here  again  the  flowers 
are  double,  but  consist  of  numerous  distinct  rosettes, 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  narrower  than  in  the 
last  case.  They  are  scarlet,  with  a  white  centre,  at 
least  when  at  their  best. 


Profusion. — The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  broad, 
lobed,  and  deep  green.  The  large  flowers  are  single, 
almost  orbicular,  orange  coloured,  and  tinted  with  red 
externally.  All  the  four  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  show  on  the  14th  inst.  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  who  received  Flori- 
cultural  Certificates. 

Tea  Rose,  The  Queen. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  dark  green,  with  flat, 
ovate,  serrated  leaflets  of  good  substance.  The  flowers 
are  compact  and  pure  white,  with  broad  petals.  As  a 
variety  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  but  is  claimed  to  be  distinct.  It  was  shown  at 
the  last  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  on 
the  14th  inst.,  by  Messrs,  ffm.  Paul  &  Son,  who 
received  a  Floricultural  Certificate  for  it. 

Viola,  Eynsford  Yellow. 

The  flowers  of  this  bedding  variety  are  of  large  size, 
longer  than  broad,  and  somewhat  wider  at  the  upper 
than  the  lower  end.  The  lower  petal  or  lip  is  of  a 
golden  yellow,  while  the  two  upper  petals  are  a  shade 
or  two  paler.  The  variety  is  very  free  flowering. 
Specimens  were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  by 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  who  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  for  the  variety. 

Primula  Sieboldi  alba  magnifica. 

This  is  a  large  white  variety  we  have  several  times 
described.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  for  it  to  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  Man¬ 
chester. 

- - 

THE  nursery  and  seed 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION, 

We  learn  from  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the 
committee  of  management,  to  be  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  Wednesday  next,  at  the  offices, 
25,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  that  the  number  of  debts  applied 
for  during  the  year  was  870,  and  the  amount  recovered 
£3,512  ;  and  that  thirty  new  members  had  been 
added  to  the  roll  as  against  fifteen  in  the  previous 
year.  The  association  has  during  the  past  year  suc¬ 
cessfully  undertaken  two  criminal  prosecutions — one 
for  the  adulteration  of  seed,  in  which  case  the  full 
penalty  was  enforced;  and  the  other  for  obtaining 
flowers,  &c.,  under  false  pretences,  in  which  case 
exemplary  punishment  was  enforced.  The  committee 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members,  and  of  the 
trade  generally,  to  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  there  not 
being  any  fund  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  costs 
of  these  prosecutions,  such  costs  had  to  be  borne  in  the 
former  case  by  a  few  members  of  the  trade,  whilst  in 
the  latter  case  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
generously  offered  to  discharge  them.  The  committee 
is  of  opinion  that  if  a  fund  were  raised  which  would  be 
available  for  meeting  the  expenses  connected  with 
such  prosecutions,  and  if  prosecutions  were  instituted 
in  all  cases  which  came  under  their  consideration,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  frauds  to  which  the  trades  are 
peculiarly  liable  would  be  very  considerably  diminished. 

As  regards  the  assessment  and  rating  of  nurseries, 
the  committee  regrets  that  the  members  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  association  to 
so  great  an  extent  as  they  might  have  done.  In  all 
cases  which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  association 
reductions  have  been  obtained  in  the  amounts  of  local 
rates  hitherto  paid.  The  committee  wishes  again  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  tbe  fact  that 
nurserymen  are  liable  to  be  assessed  for  the  purpose  of 
local  rates  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  only  of  the 
assessment  to  the  poor,  and  that  by  communicating 
the  particulars  of  their  rating  to  the  secretary  the 
necessary  steps  will  be  taken  for  their  protection. 
With  regard  to  the  assessments  of  nurseries  to  the  poor 
rate,  the  inequalities  pointed  out  in  the  last  report 
still  exist,  but  the  committee  is  watching  the  progress 
of  the  Bill  recently  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  relating  to  the  assessment  of  trade  machinery, 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  insertion  therein  of  such 
provisions  as  will  place  the  nurserymen  on  the  same 
footing  as  manufacturers. 

The  committee  has  watched  with  interest  the 
progress  of  the  railway  rates  inquiry,  and  has  from 
time  to  time  given  it  their  most  careful  consideration. 
The  inquiry  is  still  proceeding,  and  great  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  result  ;  but  the  committee  records  with 
satisfaction  the  fact  that  already  the  various  railway 
companies  have  withdrawn  some  of  their  exorbitant 
proposals  in  consequence  of  the  great  opposition  with 


which  they  have  been  met  by  all  sections  of  traders. 
The  committee  believes  that  even  now  the  members  of 
the  trades  generally  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  their  interests  will  be  affected  if  the 
proposals  of  the  railway  companies  are  allowed. 

- — >3?<— - 

CINERARIAS  AT  BEECHHILL. 

After  reading  your  notes  on  Cinerarias  at  Forest  Hill 
in  the  number  for  April  19th,  I  was  induced  to  visit 
Mr.  Downie’s  nursery  at  Beechhill,  near  Edinburgh,  to 
see  the  fine  collection  there,  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much.  Arriving  at  the  nursery,  I  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  Mr.  Downie  himself,  who,  with  his  customary 
courtesy,  volunteered  to  show  me  over  the  glass  depart¬ 
ment,  and  very  kindly  gave  me  a  deal  of  interesting 
information  regarding  the  varied  assortment  of  plants 
which  he  grows.  The  Cinerarias,  however,  were  the 
chief  attraction,  and  to  them  1  shall  confine  these  brief 
notes.  Mr.  Downie  informed  me  that  during  a  number 
of  years  past  he  has  been  carefully  selecting  and  crossing 
fine  varieties,  so  as  to  obtain  a  good  strain,  and  this 
year  he  considers  he  has  made  a  decided  advance  on  all 
previous  years — in  fact,  far  exceeding  his  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  they  have  a  gorgeous  appearance, 
and  are  certainly  the  finest  batch  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  see.  There  is  not  one  single  plant  in  the  whole 
batch  which  is  not  suitable  for  seed-saving  purposes. 
Should  one  happen  to  appear  it  is  immediately  con¬ 
signed  to  the  rubbish-heap,  thus  avoiding  all  danger  of 
bad  blood  getting  into  the  strain. 

The  house  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  is  a  span- 
roofed  structure  52  ft.  long,  with  a  pathway  running 
up  the  centre  and  side  stages  on  which  the  plants  (over 
400  in  number)  are  arranged.  The  plants,  which  are 
mostly  in  6 -in.  or  7-in.  pots,  are  of  a  fine  useful  size 
for  decorative  purposes,  varying  from  1  ft.  to  2£  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  from  10  ins.  to  15  ins.  in  height,  and 
are  in  the  best  possible  health. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  many  of  the  self- 
coloured  sorts,  especially  the  whites,  blues  and  purples, 
which  were  exceptionally  fine,  not  so  much  as  regards 
the  size  of  the  individual  blooms,  although  these 
ranged  from  2J  ins.  to  3  ins.  in  diameter,  but  in  their 
perfect  form  and  the  excellent  texture  of  the  petals. 
Many  of  the  bicoloured  varieties  were  also  very 
attractive  and  showy,  and  added  very  much  to  the 
brightness  of  the  whole  display.  Noteworthy  amongst 
the  bicoloured  blooms  were  several  plants  with  bright 
magenta  flowers,  having  a  circle  of  white  round  the 
disc.  Many  more  might  be  enumerated  would  space 
permit,  but  pages  of  letterpress  cannot  convey  anything 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  brilliant  show  made  by 
these  useful  plants.  Mr.  Downie  is  certainly  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  im¬ 
proving  this  very  useful  decorative  plant. — Arbutus. 

- - 

CYPRIPEDIUM  NIOBE. 

Garden  Cypripediums  have  been  greatly  increased  in 
numbers  within  recent  years,  but  none  are  more 
welcome  than  those  which  present  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  upon  existing  types.  There  is  a  great  sameness 
amongst  many  of  the  kinds  which  have  been  brought 
before  the  public,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  same 
parents  have  been  used  over  and  over  again  to  effect  a 
cross.  This  does  not  apply  to  C.  Niobe,  which  comes 
to  us  as  a  decided  novelty.  It  was  derived  from  C. 
Spicerianum  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  C.  Fairieanum  ; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  its  flowers  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  pollen  than  the  seed  parent.  The  upper 
sepal  is  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  C.  Spicerianum, 
but  besides  possessing  the  broad  purple  midrib  of  that 
species  it  has  other  pale  purple  lines  pursuing  the 
course  of  the  lateral  veins  all  over  it,  with  numerous 
more  slender  reticulations  of  the  same  hue,  and  is 
greenish  at  the  base.  The  petals  are  strongly  deflexed, 
wavy,  and  ciliate  on  both  margins,  but  particularly  on 
the  upper  edge,  and  revolute  at  the  tip,  all  of  which 
characters  have  been  strongly  impressed  upon  them  by 
C.  Fairieanum,  although  the  wavy  edges  are  also  well 
marked  in  C.  Spicerianum.  The  ground  colour  is 
whitish,  except  at  the  base,  which  is  greenish  yellow 
spotted  with  brownish  purple,  while  the  median 
portion  is  striped  with  that  colour,  and  the  margins 
suffused  with  it.  The  lip  is  of  large  size,  pubescent, 
brownish,  and  tinted  with  yellow  in  places,  and  the 
infolded  sides  of  the  claw  are  yellow  dotted  with 
purple.  The  staminode  is  lunate,  with  a  deep  sinus 
on  the  lower  edge,  and  is  creamy  yellow,  with  a  purple 
band  around  the  sinus,  above  which  it  is  tinted  with 
green,  thus  pointing  very  strongly  to  C.  Fairieanum. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
for  an  opportunity  of  figuring  this  beautiful  hybrid, 
which  is  one  of  Mr.  Seden’s  triumphs. 

- - 

THE  GREAT  AFRICAN  FOREST. 

At  the  reception  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
the  great  African  explorer,  held  recently  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall,  Mr.  Stanley  said  his  latest  journey,  for  the 
relief  and  rescue  of  Emin,  the  governor  of  Equatorial 
Africa,  was  over  6,000  miles  in  length,  and  occupied 
987  days.  Five  hundred  of  these  days  were  passed  in 
the  Central  African  forest,  and  for  487  days  they 
journeyed  through  grass  lands.  The  forest  was  621 
English  miles  in  length,  and  its  average  breadth  517 
miles,  which  made  a  com¬ 
pact  area  of  321,057  square 
miles.  A  serpentine  line 
through  the  centre  of  this 
would  represent  their  course. 

This  enormous  tract  was 
covered  with  Palm  trees 
varying  from  20  ft.  to  220  ft. 
in  height,  and  so  close 
that  the  branches  interlaced, 
and  formed  an  impervious 
canopy.  It  was  absolutely 
impenetrable  to  sunshine, 
and  at  night  they  were 
convinced  that  the  dark¬ 
ness  was  palpable  and  solid. 

The  moon  and  the  stars  were 
of  no  value  to  them.  He 
had  spent  hours  and  hours  in 
this  forest  spellbound  with 
wonder.  He  had  caught 
himself  often  wondering  at 
the  strange  resemblance  to 
human  life  in  that  forest. 

Life  was  represented  in  its 
vigour  and  its  decrepitude. 

Many  trees  were  pallid  and 
shrunk  from  want  of  air  and 
sunshine.  Many  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  neighbours 
because  of  constitutional  in¬ 
firmity.  Some  were  already 
dead  and  buried.  But  the 
majority  had  the  assurance 
and  the  insolence  of  youth, 
with  all  its  grace  of  form  ; 
the  strength  of  the  prime 
of  life,  or  the  endurance  of 
old  age.  All  characters  of 
humanity  were  represented, 
except  the  murderer  and  the 
suicide.  He  had  sat  at  his 
tent  door,  watching  the 
twilight  deepening  into 
sepulchral  gloom,  knowing 
that  the  elements  were 
gathering  for  war  with  the 
forest ;  and,  as  the  forest 
swung  its  millions  of  giant 
heads  to  wrestle  with  the 
storm,  he  had  heard  the 
undergrowth  dancing  as  if  in 
approval  of  the  doings  of 
their  sires.  Then  he  had 
watched  the  rain  falling, 
until,  like  a  sponge,  the  forest 
seemed  full,  and  the  water 
rose  inch  by  inch  for  hours, 
until  they  feared  they  would 
never  see  dry  earth  again. 

After  a  stormy  night  he  had  watched  the  vapour  rising, 
and  wondered  whether  the  atmosphere  would  ever  be 
clear  again  ;  but  in  a  few  hours  the  sun  would  shine, 
and  the  dull,  green,  and  damp  leaves  would  give  signs 
of  returning  vitality.  But  yesterday  they  sympathised 
with  the  trees  battling  with  the  storm,  and  as  they  now 
stood  so  still  one  fancied  there  should  be  some  mode  of 
speech  between  them  and  the  trees.  Some  he  saw 
centuries  old.  That  splendid  Palm  by  the  riverside 
took  root  half  a  century  before  the  great  fire  of  London. 
Yonder  stately  Bombax  was  born  probably  about  the 
time  of  the  memorable  scene  of  Calvary.  That  infant 
ironwood  was  an  infant  when  the  Tower  of  Babel  was 
building.  What  office  might  one  of  these  giants  hold  ? 
Was  it  that  of  a  watchman  looking  out  for  typhoons  as 
the  sire  of  the  tribe  ?  Did  it  watch  the  dawning  of  the 
morn,  and  bid  the  trees  unfold  their  buds  and  shake 
their  limbs  for  rejoicing  1  He  found  the  area  of  this 


would  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  season  of  any 
given  kind. 

Early-flowering  Varieties. 

N.  poeticus  radiiflorus  comes  into  flower  late  in 
March  after  a  mild  winter,  if  not  late  planted  the 
previous  autumn.  In  the  latter  case  flowers  continue 
to  appear  and  last  in  fair  condition  till  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  flower  stems  vary  from  15  ins.  to  20  ins. 
in  length  ;  and  the  obovate,  spathulate  segments  have 
rather  long  claws,  revolute  at  the  edges,  and  not 
imbricate,  thus  giving  the  flowers  a  starry  appearance. 
The  small,  saucer-shaped,  yellow  corona  has  an  orange- 
red  r;m,  beneath  which  there  is  a  white  line.  The 
latter  character  is  more  or  less  evident  in  all  the 
varieties,  but  particularly  when  they  are  fading. 

Some  of  the  older  authors 
considered  this  a  distinct 
species,  and  some  named  it 
N.  p.  angustifolius.  There 
is  a  form  known  in  gardens 
as  N.  p.  nanus,  which  has 
narrow  segments,  and  flower 
scapes  10  ins.  or  12  ins. 
high,  and  seems  to  belong 
here. 

The  most  popular  of  the 
early  kinds  is  N.  p.  ornatus, 
which  has  large  flat  flowers, 
with  broadly  obovate,  im¬ 
bricating  segments.  It 
naturally  comes  into  flower 
early  in  April,  and  lasts 
till  the  end  of  the  month. 
The  London  markets  are 
supplied  with  it  by  forcing 
from  January  till  those 
out  of  doors  come  into 
bloom.  Equally,  if  not 
more  beautiful,  is  1ST.  p. 
poetarum,  which  has  long 
segments,  slightly  imbri¬ 
cated  at  the  base.  The 
great  feature  of  this  variety 
is  the  orange-red  or  tawny 
orange  corona,  fading  to 
wards  the  base  ;  and  by 
this  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  others.  It  com¬ 
mences  flowering  during 
the  second  or  third  week 
in  April,  and  lasts  till  the 
first  or  second  week  in 
May. 

Late-flowering  Kinds. 

The  typical  form  of  this 
species  comes  into  this  group, 
as  its  flowers  do  not  become 
plentiful  till  the  first  or 
second  week  in  May.  The 
blooms  are  round  and 
regular,  with  flat  much- 
imbricated  segments ;  but 
the  latter  are  rather  reflexed, 
and  the  whole  flowermeasures 
only  1§  in.  to  If  in.  across. 
It  has  long  stems,  like 
N.  p.  radiiflorus,  and  is 
pretty  but  small.  One  of  the 
most  popular  and  most 
widely  cultivated  forms  of 
the  species  is  N.  p.  recurvus, 
generally  called  N.  poeticus 
in  gardens.  It  is  a 
robust  plant,  especially  when 
grown  in  well-tilled  soil,  has  broad  glaucous  leaves 
varying  from  12  ins.  to  24  ins.  in  length,  and  in  isolated 
tufts  or  clumps  of  bulbs  the  greater  number  of  them 
recurve  above  the  middle,  suggesting  the  varietal  name. 
The  flowers  are  of  good  substance,  and  measure  about 
2£  ins.  in  diameter.  The  segments  are  slightly  reflexed 
then  strongly  incurved  at  the  margins,  which  gives  the 
flowers  a  very  rich  and  artistic  effect,  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  florists  to  the  contrary,  who  cannot  see 
beauty  in  a  flower  that  is  not  round  and  flat.  The  fine 
appearance  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  large  size  of 
the  saucer-shaped  corona  with  its  orange-red  rim  and 
green  throat.  The  white  line  beneath  the  dark  rim  is 
hardly  discernible  till  the  flower  is  fading,  when  the 
yellow  portion  bleaches  almost  white  and  the  green 
throat  becomes  yellow.  The  enormous  quantities  of 
flowers  of  this  form  that  come  into  the  market  during 
the  season,  say  from  the  first  week  to  the  end  of  May, 


forest  approach  224,000,000  acres.  If  they  allowed 
each  tree  thirty  feet,  and  only  forty-eight  trees  to  the 
acre,  they  had  the  colossal  number  of  10,752  millions 
of  trees.  If  they  calculated  the  saplings  and  the  under¬ 
growth  they  would  be  among  the  billions. 

- - 

THE  POET’S  NARCISSUS. 

There  are  several  very  distinct  early  and  late- flowering 
varieties  of  Narcissus  poeticus,  so  that  by  selecting 
some  of  each  type  a  succession  may  be  kept  up  from 
March  to  June,  or  by  forcing  the  early  kinds  from 
January  to  June.  The  purity  of  their  flowers,  set  off  as 
they  are  with  an  orange-red  rim  to  the  corona, 
will  always  commend  them  to.  the  public  at  large,  as 


Cypripedium  Niobe. 


has  been  the  case  for  hundreds  of  years  past  even  in 
this  country.  The  delicious  odour  of  the  flowers  is 
another  and  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  their 
favour. 

The  exact  date  at  which  each  kind  would 
naturally  come  into  flower  in  the  open  air  depends  upon 
circumstances,  and  to  make  a  fair  test  of  this  feature, 
the  bulbs  of  all  would  have  to  be  planted  at  the  same 
time,  and  under  similar  conditions  as  to  soil.  The  time 
at  which  they,  are  planted  has  a  distinct  effect  upon 
their  flowering  season,  and  some  of  them  would 
doubtless  flower  earlier  the  second  than  the  first  year 
after  planting,  unless  it  be  done  in  August.  All  the 
varieties  of  the  N.  poeticus  group  delight  in  a  rich, 
well-drained  soil,  either  in  full  sun  or  lightly  shaded. 
Of  course,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  shady  and  rather 
moist  position,  they  will  come  into  flower  later,  and  last 
longer  in  good  condition.  Planting  in  sun  and  in  shade 
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and  sell  at  prices  varying  from  3 d.  to  Is.  per  bunch  of 
two  dozen  flowers,  amply  testifies  to  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  held  by  the  public.  Closely  allied  to  this 
is  X.  p.  patellaris,  an  equally  vigorous  variety,  with 
large  flat  flowers,  that  may  also  be  readily  distinguished 
from  X.  p.  reeurvus  by  a  broader  white  line  beneath  the 
orange-red  rim  of  the  corona  than  occurs  in  any  other 
form  of  X.  poeticus  I  have  noticed.  It  comes  into 
bloom  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  X.  p. 
reeurvus.  There  are  several  other  single-flowered 
varieties  in  cultivation,  but  the  above  include  the 
finest  and  most  popular  kinds. 

Double  Sorts. 

Two  distinct  double  forms  of  X.  poeticus  have  come 
under  my  notice,  and  both  are  tolerably  common  in 
different  gardens  about  London,  and  both  appear  in  large 
quantities  in  the  market  ;  but  as  they  are  generally  in 
separate  (not  mixed)  bunches,  and  as  a  rule  in  different 
shops,  it  would  seem  that  they  come  from  different 
sources.  They  are  spoken  of  as  the  Gardenia-flowered 
Xarcissus,  but  one  of  them  has  obviously  a  better  title 
to  the  distinction  than  the  other.  The  segments  are 
broad,  nearly  flat  and  pure  white,  except  at  the  base  ; 
and  they  are  intermixed  with  a  few  small  white  or  pale 
yellow  lobes,  representing  the  supernumerary  segments 
of  the  corona,  for  the  latter  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely 
wanting.  The  ovary  and  the  tube  have  become 
arrested  in  their  development,  and  together  only 
measure  about  f  in.  in  length.  Botanically,  this  is 
the  most  degraded  or  degenerated  type,  and  appears  to 
be  a  form  of  X.  p.  reeurvus.  The  other  is  a  double 
form  of  X.  p.  patellaris,  showing  the  corona,  with  its 
orange-red  rim  and  the  broad  white  line  beneath  it. 
There  are  many  supernumerary  pieces  interleaved  with 
the  supernumerary  segments  of  the  perianth,  and  all 
exhibit  their  usual  differentiation  of  colour.  It  has, 
therefore,  no  right  to  the  title  of  Gardenia-flowered.  A 
large  clump  of  X.  p.  patellaris  in  the  gardens  at  Kew 
shows  how  the  doubling  comes  about.  A  small  tuft  of 
petaloid  segments  project  from  the  throat  of  some 
flower’s,  while  others  are  almost  semi-double.  The 
segments  of  the  double  form  are  often  imperfect, 
variously  cut,  and  a  little  folded. — J.  F. 

- - - 

COMMON  SENSE  AND  COMMON 

NONSENSE  IN  THE  NAMING-  OF 
PLANTS.  * 

By  Shirlev  Hibberd. 

The  subject  of  botanical  nomenclature  is  one  that  may 
reasonably  engage  the  attention  of  this  club  for  an  hour, 
the  more  especially  if  we  confine  the  consideration  to  a 
few  points  illustrative  of  our  common  use  of  plant 
names.  In  order  to  economise  time  I  will  beg  you  to 
excuse  the  absence  from  this  paper  of  any  introductory 
remarks  on  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  various 
questions  of  a  purely  academic  kind  that  might  be 
brought  under  your  notice  ;  and  these  being  put  aside 
we  can  proceed  at  once  to  serious  business. 

If  you  compare  what  I  will  term  the  pre-Linnean 
names  with  those  that  Linnreus  established,  you  will 
perceive  at  a  glance  how  fully  possessed  of  common 
sense  was  the  great  botanical  reformer.  The  ancient 
names  I  say  nothing  about  now.  Those  in  use  in  books 
in  the  time  immediately  preceding  Linnseus  are  to  be 
regarded  as  descriptions  in  brief,  the  names  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  being  held  sufficient  as  such.  In  Turner’s 
Serial,  1568,  simple  names  occur,  as  for  example 
Coniza  Magna  and  Hyacinthus  Maximus,  but  he  trusts 
to  names  in  the  vernacular  chiefly,  and  again  in  Ray’s 
Plantarum,  1685,  the  names  are  in  reality  brief 
descriptions,  as  for  example,  Hyacinthus  orientalis 
vulgaris  diversorum  colorum,  the  ordinary  Oriental 
Jacinth.  Linnaeus  in  his  Genera  Plantarum,  1737, 
and  Species  Pla/ntarum,  1753,  established  the  bino¬ 
mial  system,  having  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  a 
general  review  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  which,  by 
the  aid  of  his  artificial  system,  he  made  a  near  approach 
to  a  true  association  of  affinities  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  natural  system  which  is  now  in  general  favour 
and  has  nearly,  but  not  quite,  superseded  the  Linnean 
classification.  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  principles 
asserted  by  this  master  as  of  vital  importance,-  and  we 
may  do  so  to  advantage  without  converting  Linnaeus 
into  an  impediment  to  scientific  progress.  Those  of 
his  canons  that  directly  concern  us  now  are  that  the 
same  generic  name  shall  be  applied  to  all  plants  of  the 
same  genus  ;  that  each  generic  name  must  be  single  ; 
that  generic  names  compounded  of  two  entire  words  or 
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portion  of  two  entire  words  are  improper  ;  that  generic 
names  derived  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  languages  are 
alone  admissible  ;  that  names  are  not  to  be  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  the  goodwill  of  saints  or  cele- 
•brated  persons  ;  and  that  long,  awkward,  and  unpro¬ 
nounceable  names  are  to  be  avoided  as  altogether 
objectionable.  There  are  many  more  such,  and  there 
is  a  capital  summary  of  them  in  Mr.  Randal  Alcock’s 
work  on  Botanical  Xames,  to  which  I  will  refer  those 
who  desire  a  clear  and  sufficiently  full  statement  of  the 
whole  case.  Mr.  Alcock  quotes  from  Plunkenet 
Coriotragematodendros  as  an  example  of  a  “long, 
awkward,  disagreeable  name,”  and  some  of  you  perhaps 
will  give  way  to  the  cruel  thought  that  a  man  who 
seriously  published  such  a  name  for  the  service  of 
the  world  deserved  to  be  seriously  tarred  and 
feathered. 

A  good  name  of  a  plant  may  serve  two  purposes.  It 
may  guide  one  to  a  plant  not  seen  or  known  before.  I 
submit,  as  an  example,  that  Ilex  cornuta  does  this, 
when  we  have  learned  to  recognise  the  Holly  as  an 
Ilex,  for  the  specific  name  admirably  suggests  the  form 
of  the  leaf.  But  the  plant  being  known,  but  always 
liable  to  slip  out  of  the  memory,  a  good  name  recalls  it 
in  the  absence  of  a  specimen,  and  assists  to  identify 
the  specimen  when  found.  A  fanciful  name  is  of  no 
use  for  either  of  these  purposes  ;  it  is  simply  a 
mnemonic  sign  and  a  tax  on  the  memory.  A  German 
botanist  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  a  man  to  attain  to  a  knowledge,  by  name  and 
in  fact,  of  more  than  10,000  plants.  Many  intelligent 
and  observant  men  of  fairly  good  memory  would  be 
glad  if  they  could  master  the  identification  correctly  by 
name  of  ten  hundred  plants,  but  whoever  explores  this 
field  of  labour  will  assuredly  discover  that  good  names 
are  better  than  bad  names,  and  that  names  alone,  as 
such,  have  a  literary  and  scientific  value  proportionate 
to  their  correspondence  with  the  requirements  of 
common  sense.  A  man  who  coins  a  name  contributes 
to  tbe  language  of  the  world,  and  the  world  has  some 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

And  you  will  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  common  sense 
in  this  connection.  In  a  general  way  I  will  answer, 
compliance  with  the  Linnean  method,  but  I  must  in 
the  interest  of  common  sense  propose  to  you  that  we 
may  with  advantage  build  upon  the  Linnean  foundation, 
so  as  to  carry  the  edifice  a  few  stories  higher.  And 
our  building  must  be  after  a  design  that  needs  no 
explaining,  with  materials  of  the  simplest  character. 

For  example,  Liunreus  admitted  commemorative 
names,  and  they  might  even  now  be  allowed  were 
common  sense  in  the  ascendant ;  but  it  is  not,  and 
commemorative  names  have  of  late  years  been  employed 
with  such  a  lack  of  discrimination  that  the  abuse 
suggests  a  necessity  for  their  total  abolition.  There 
will  be  other  ways  of  commemorating  worthy  persons 
in  the  field  and  the  garden,  as  I  will  explain  presently. 
Mr.  Alcock  says  in  defence  of  personal  names: — “It 
might  be  said  that  the  names  of  people  applied  to 
plants  give  no  information,  but  this  is  not  exactly  the 
case.  1  Sherardia  ’  could  not  have  received  its  name 
before  the  time  of  the  Sherards,  nor  Linmea  before  the 
time  of  Linnteus  ;  so  that  these  names  at  least  give  us 
a  scrap  of  information  in  botanical  history.”  A  scrap 
it  is,  for  which  we  pay  an  exorbitant  price,  the  com¬ 
memorating  system  of  nomenclature  having  been 
assiduously  developed  into  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
The  late  Dr.  Lindley  usually  exhibited  strong  common 
sense  in  his  endeavours  to  interpret  the  facts  of  nature, 
and  the  method  of  his  Vegetable  Kingdom  proves  his 
desire  to  help  the  student  through  the  medium  of 
names.  It  is,  therefore,  lamentable  to  find  him  saying, 
“It  is  of  little  real  importance  what  name  an  object 
bears,  providing  it  serves  to  distinguish  that  object  from 
everything  else”;  and  he  adds,  “I  agree  with  those 
who  think  a  well-sounding  unmeaning  name  as  good  as 
any  that  can  be  contrived.”  This  is  a  sort  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  adoption  of  such  names  as  Aldi- 
borontiphoskiphornio,  which  is  sufficiently  unmeaning 
and  has  a  pleasant  sound,  and  might  be  substituted 
for  Lindleya — a  genus  of  rosaceous  plants,  the  generic 
name  of  which  is  not  a  matter  of  the  first  importance. 
My  respect  for  Lindley’s  work  and  name  will  not 
prevent  me  saying  that  to  propound  so  lax  a  rule  is 
equivalent  to  the  abolition  of  all  rule  ;  it  is  admittedly 
a  putting  of  sound  before  sense,  and  so  it  may  be 
feared  that  to  Lindley’s  hearing  the  blast  of  a  trumpet 
or  the  roll  of  a  drum  was  as  sweet  and  good  as  any 
angelic  song  or  demonstration  of  philosophy. 

In  a  paper  written  by  me  for  the  Botanical  Congress 
of  1886,  the  text  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Gardeners'  Magazine  for  June  9th  of  the  same  year, 


the  following  remarks  on  this  subject  occur:  “The 
great  sin  of  modern  botanists  is  the  wholesale  adoption  of 
commemorative  'names.  They  have,  indeed,  in  this 
practice  some  small  excuse  in  the  commemorative 
principle  on  which  many  of  the  best  known  names  are 
founded.  Andromeda  is,  indeed,  an  example.  But 
there  is  one  still  more  noteworthy  :  it  is  that  of  the 
genus  Linnoea,  which  Linnseus  named  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  himself,  and  perhaps  to  remind  future  ages  of 
his  own  early  lot,  describing  it  as  a  1  little  northern 
plant,  flowering  early,  depressed,  abject,  and  long 
over-looked.’  But  the  extent  to  which  the  commemora¬ 
tive  principle  has  been  carried  is  ridiculous.  Botanists 
need  not  now  examine  the  new  plants  they  find  or 
have  submitted  to  them  ;  they  have  only  to  remember 
the  name  of  a  friend  if  the  plant  is  beautiful  and  sweet- 
scented,  or  of  an  enemy  if  it  is  ugly  and  emits  a  foetid 
odour.  A  plant  comes  to  hand,  the  characters  of  which 
separate  it  from  all  known  genera.  The  trouble  of 
inventing  a  name  by  means  of  an  exploration  of  Greek 
roots  is  saved,  because  the  botanist  has  a  friend  named 
Smith  to  whom  it  would  be  agreeable  to  pay  a  com¬ 
pliment.  So  Smith  furnishes  the  generic  name.  For 
the  specific  name  there  stands  Brown,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  By-and-bye  a  variety  of  the  species  is  met 
with,  and  again  the  process  is  repeated,  and  the  variety 
is  named  after  Jones.  It  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  thing 
for  mankind  that  Adam  had  no  ancestors  and  no 
brethren,  for  he  might  have  named  the  lions  and  tigers 
and  antelopes  after  such  people  as  Methuselah  and 
Enoch,  and  Abimelech,  for  those  names  would  no 
doubt  have  been  common  had  there  been  a  pre-existing 
population  at  the  time  when  our  great  progenitor  named 
the  creatures.  The  good  ancients  of  the  truly  classic 
period  flung  their  heroes  up  among  the  stars,  and  the 
process  was  called  an  Apotheosis.  We  dash  them 
down  into  beds  of  nettles,  and  bury  them  amongst  the 
herbage  before  their  time,  that  they  may  live  with 
posterity  in  the  names  of  plants,  though  perhaps  they 
never  lived  for  fame,  and  have  no  desire  to  do  anything 
for  posterity  at  all,  not  even  to  mock  its  understanding, 
or  needlessly  burden  its  memory.  Among  the  reputed 
British  species  of  Salix,  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
two  named  after  persons  or  places,  and  not  one  of  the 
names  is  so  good  as  that  devised  by  a  humble  botanist 
who,  finding  a  plant  he  had  never  seen  before,  and 
having  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  name,  called  it, 
because  found  by  the  roadside,  Rhodum  Sidum,  as 
good  a  name  perhaps  as  Georgium  Sidus,  and  one  that 
might  be  adopted  and  pass  current  without  raising  a 
laugh. 

In  Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine  for  the  year  1865 
there  are  figures  and  descriptions  of  sixty-six  plants,  of 
which  no  less  than  twenty-eight  derive  their  specific 
names  from  places  or  persons  ;  or,  to  be  mo.re  particular, 
nine  are  named  from  the  countries  or  districts  in  which 
they  grow,  and  nineteen  from  persons.  With  all 
respect  to  the  botanists,  I  must  say  that  these  nineteen 
names  at  least  are  frivolous.  Geographical  names  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  good.  Very  many  of  the  plants  found  in 
Japan,  and  named  (with  how  little  effort !)  japonica, 
are  also  found  in  China  ;  and  species  that  inhabit  both 
the  old  and  new  world  cannot,  with  any  propriety  at 
all,  have  geographical  names  assigned  them.  If  books 
of  authority  like  the  Botanical  Magazine  are  thus  open 
to  animadversion,  what  shall  we  say  of  trade  catalogues  ? 
What  shall  we  say  ?  I  quit  the  unwelcome  theme, 
and  leave  the  trader  in  plants  at  his  own  free  will  to 
commemorate  his  relations,  friends,  and  customers 
ex  officio,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  not  bound 
to  trade  names,  but  we  are  bound  to  the  names  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  and  to  all  that  come  to  us  with 
the  stamp  of  authority.  In  the  Botanical  Magazine 
during  the  year  1SSS  there  were  published  sixty- one 
plants,  of  which  thirty-one  have  specific  names  com¬ 
memorative  of  persons,  three  are  records  of  geographical 
location,  and  twenty-one  are  founded  on  visible  cha¬ 
racters,  and  may  be  regarded  as  descriptive.  The 
secret  cannot  be  concealed  that  the  bestowal  of  a 
personal  or  geographical  name  saves  time,  and  demands 
absolutely  no  talent ;  but  for  the  bestowal  of  a  good 
descriptive  name  a  diagnosis  is  required,  and  it  must  be 
performed  by  a  botanist  familiar  with  the  genus,  and 
in  a  state  of  mind  favourable  to  clear  perception  and 
discriminative  comparison.  But  to  name  a  plant  in 
honour  of  somebody’s  niece,  aunt,  ninth  cousin,  or 
grandmother  is  an  easy  task,  and  might  almost  be  done 
by  machinery. 

A  generic  name  should  cover  all  generic  characters, 
and  a  specific  name  should  clearly  separate  a  plant  from 
all  other  species  in  the  genus.  The  thick  or  broad 
gauge  men  are  lumpers,  and  see  fewer  species  worth 
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naming  than  the  thin  or  narrow  gauge  men  who  are 
splitters,  and  usually  see  more  species  than  common 
sense  can  acknowledge.  The  broad  gaugers  have  in¬ 
creased  at  a  rapid  rate  since  Darwin  gave  a  new  interest 
to  the  generalising  faculty,  and  put  it  into  the  minds 
of  men  that  all  organic  forms  are  transient  and 
mutable. 

When  new  names  are  required,  the  structure  and 
affinities  should  determine  the  boundaries  of  a  genus  ; 
and  some  distinctive  characters  of  form  or  habit 
should  determine  the  species.  To  name  plants 
from  their  colours  is  bad  practice.  We  have 
Digitalis  purpurea  alba,  the  white  purple  Fox¬ 
glove,  which  is  not  more  rational  than  to  say  “the 
white  black  cat.”  Nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  aims  of 
science  to  adopt  names  that  reflect  injuriously  or  un¬ 
pleasantly  upon  persons.  Linnaeus  has  himself  con¬ 
demned  commemorative  names,  not  by  words  but  by 
deeds  ;  for  he  managed  to  convey  a  sneer,  or  even  an 
affront,  by  his  freaks  of  terminology.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
who  was  a  purist  in  this  matter,  refers  to  the  Linnean 
name  Buffonia  tenuifolia  as  “a  satire  on  the  slender 
botanical  pretensions  of  the  great  French  zoologist,  as 
the  Hillia  parasitica  of  Jacquin,  though  perhaps  not 
meant,  is  an  equally  just  one  on  our  pompous  Sir  John 
Hill.”  But  he  does  not  approve  of  such  satires;  he 
says  “  they  stain  the  purity  of  our  lovely  science  ;  if  a 
botanist  does  not  deserve  commemoration,  let  him  sink 
peacefully  into  oblivion.  It  savours  of  malignity  to 
make  his  crown  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  if  the  applica¬ 
tion  be  unjust  it  is  truly  diabolical.”  Mr.  Alcock  has 
put  the  case  reasonably,  thus  —  “  Those  names  that 
point  out  a  decided  specific  character  are  the  best, 
as  Arenaria  trinervis,  Chlora  perfoliata,  Epipactis 
ensifolia,  and  the  like.  ” 

The  greatest  sinners  against  propriety  in  naming 
plants  are  the  orchidists,  for  they  ignore  all  settled 
rules,  they  repudiate  the  requirements  of  common  sense, 
they  make  a  law  for  themselves  which  they  do  not 
define,  and  which,  whenever  they  do  define  it,  will 
convict  them  of  frequent  and  flagrant  violation.  We 
must  wait  for  the  report  of  the  committee  that  has 
taken  the  subject  in  hand,  and  has  been  toiling  almost 
time  out  of  mind,  and  meanwhile  pray  that  they  will 
not  vex  the  shade  of  Linnaeus  to  the  extent  of  compel¬ 
ling  him  to  get  out  of  his  grave  to  terrify  the  evildoers, 
but  if  they  follow  the  example  of  Reichenbach  it  will 
be  impossible  to  predicate  to  what  it  may  lead  them. 
The  great  orchidist  was  a  notorious  splitter  and  species 
maker,  but  his  followers  in  this  country  accepted  all  his 
decisions  without  question,  and  never  wavered  in  faith 
until  the  man  was  dead  ;  then,  finding  that  he  had 
resolved  we  should  not  have  his  collection,  his 
worshippers  made  the  sad  discovery  that  he  was  but  a 
wooden  god  after  all,  but  being  dead  and  buried  they 
were  denied  the  gratification  of  knocking  him  to  pieces. 
[The  report  of  the  Orchid  Nomenclature  Committee 
was  issued  simultaneously  with  the  reading  of  this 
paper.] 

■-  >:lx- - 

THE  WOODRUFF. 

How  sweet  the  pretty  and  fragrant  Woodruff  is  in 
gardens  !  As  humble  and  unpretentious  in  appearance 
as  a  plant  can  well  be,  it  is  yet  fully  of  service  to  man. 

It  will  beautify  his  garden  in  spots  where  many  other 
things  will  not  grow,  and  it  is  therefore  a  useful  plant 
in  shrubberies,  increasing  rapidly,  and  thriving  under 
the  shade  of  most  trees,  particularly  of  Beech.  Dr. 
Prior  gives  the  old  English  name  as  Wooderowffe,  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  vmdc-rofc,  from  the  French  roue,  a 
wheel,  and  its  diminutive,  rouette,  a  little  wheel  or 
rowel,  the  leaves  being  set  upon  the  stems  in  verticils 
that  resemble  the  large  rowels  of  ancient  spurs.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June  in  plenty,  and 
brilliantly  white  ;  they  are  sweet  scented,  but  the 
plant  mostly  derives  its  name  from  the  fragrance  of  its 
leaves.  This  is  not  perceptible  while  the  herbage  is 
fresh,  but  after  being  gathered  a  short  time  it  gives 
out  the  perfume  of  new-mown  hay,  and  it  retains  this 
property  for  years.  Gerarde  in  his  Historie  of  Plants 
tells  us  that  “  Woodrooffe  hath  many  square  stalks  full 
of  joints,  and  at  every  knot  or  joint  seven  or  eight  long 
narrow  leaves,  set  round  about  like  a  starre  on  the 
rowels  of  a  spurre.  The  flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the 
stemmes,  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a  very  sweet  smell, 
as  is  the  rest  of  the  herbe,  which  being  made  up  into 
garlands  or  bundles,  and  hanged  up  in  houses  in  the 
heate  of  summer,  doth  very  well  attemper  the  aire, 
coole,  and  make  fresh  the  place,  to  the  delight  and 
comfort  of  such  as  are  therein.”  There  is  a  curious  old 
tradition  which  makes  the  Woodruff  one  of  the  plants 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  asserts  that  her  bed  was 
composed  of  Woodruff,  Thyme,  Groundsel,  and  St. 
John’s  Wort.  The  general  method  of  propagation  is  by 
means  of  division  of  the  roots  ;  the  plants  also  yield 
seed,  and  seedlings  can  be  raised  in  this  way.  In  some 
country  districts  children  spell  the  name  in  rhyme  as 
follows  : — 

Double  U,  double  0,  double  D,  E, 

R,  0,  double  U,  double  F,  E. 

~B.  D. 
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Carnation,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

A  fine  batch  of  some  520  plants  of  this  good  old 
variety  may  now  be  seen  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton,  where  they  are  rapidly 
throwing  up  their  flower-spikes.  They  are  grown  in 
32-size  pots,  and  are,  therefore,  only  of  moderate  size 
but  well  furnished  with  foliage.  Behind  them  is  a  line 
of  the  beautiful  yellow-flowered  Germania,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  of  a  different  type,  being  much  narrower 
and  the  stems  taller.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  mote 
vigorous  constitution  than  Pride  of  Penshurst,  and 
darker  in  colour. 

Utricularia  montana. 

The  cultural  treatment  which  this  plant  requires  makes 
it  a  fit  associate  for  Orchids,  and  we  generally  see  it 
there  suspended  from  the  roof  in  baskets.  The  flowers 
are  of  great  size  with  cream-coloured  sepals,  and  a  pure 
white,  curiously-formed,  two-lipped  corolla,  the  lower 
lip  of  which  is  elevated  in  the  centre  so  as  to  form  a 
palate,  enclosing  the  mouth  of  the  flower.  On  this 
palate  is  a  large  orange-yellow  blotch,  as  so  frequently 
occurs  amongst  Orchids,  for  one  of  which  this  species 
is  frequently  mistaken  by  the  general  public.  Its 
association  with  that  class  of  plants  lends  weight  to  the 
supposition,  as  might  be  expected.  There  are  some 
finely  flowered  specimens  in  one  of  the  Orchid  houses 
at  Gunnersbury. Park,  Acton. 

The  Double-flowered  Wood  Anemones. 

There  are  at  least  three  different  and  distinct  double 
forms  of  our  native  wilding  A.  nemorosa,  of  which  the 
double  white  (A.  n.  flore  pleno)  is  the  best.  The  outer 
sepals  are  of  the  usual  size,  while  the  inner  ones  filling 
up  the  centre  of  the  flower  are  only  about  half  the 
length.  All  being,  however,  pure  white,  the  flowers 
have  a  very  chaste  appearance,  and  last  much  longer 
in  perfection  than  the  single  wild  form.  The  smaller 
organs  consist  of  metamorphosed  stamens  that  assume 
the  appearance  of  petals,  as  happens  in  several  other 
species  of  Anemone,  including  A.  coronaria  and*A. 
Hepatica  in  their  double  states.  The  variety  under 
notice  is  as  vigorous  and  amenable  to  cultivation  as  any 
of  the  single  varieties,  and  to  give  good  effect  should  be 
planted  in  masses  in  slightly  shaded  places,  such  as 
outdoor  ferneries,  and  the  sides  of  shady  and  woodland 
paths.  There  is  a  double  rose  variety  named  A.  n. 
rosea  plena,  but  it  is  less  perfect  and  not  so  effective. 
The  same  statements  apply  to  A.  n.  bracteata  flore 
pleno,  which  owes  its  varietal  name  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  outer  sepals  have  become  enlarged  and 
green,  resembling  involucral  leaves. 

The  Double-Flowering'  Currant. 

The  double  variety  of  Ribes  sanguineum  is  less  common 
than  it  ought  to  be.  Although  it  has  been  grown  in 
gardens  for  many  years,  its  merits  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  overlooked.  The  flowers  are  as  perfectly 
double  as  those  of  Hepatica  or  Persian  Ranunculus,  of 
a  deep  crimson-red,  produced  in  long  drooping  racemes, 
and  come  into  bloom  when  the  single  varieties  are  past 
their  best  and  on  the  wane.  This  is  a  character  that 
applies  to  many  widely  different  subjects,  the  double 
flowers  of  which  are  late  in  expanding.  Seeing  that 
this  is  the  case,  it  may  with  propriety  be  admitted  into 
collections  with  a  view  of  prolonging  the  flowering 
season.  By  the  time  the  flowers  are  expanded,  the 
plants  are  in  full  leaf,  and  the  one  serves  to  set  off  the 
other.  There  is  a  fine  bush  of  it  in  the  shrubbery  at 
Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

Muscari  conicum. 

The  Grape  Hyacinths  do  not  receive  that  attention 
which  they  might  for  spring  bedding  purposes.  They 
would  of  course  be  rather  out  of  place  in  large  beds  by 
themselves,  but  in  beds  planted  with  standard  Roses 
or  shrubs  of  any  kind  in  the  pleasure  grounds  they 
would  prove  very  acceptable  from  the  early  days  of  spring 
onwards,  or  say  from  March  to  May,  by  the  use  of  a  few 
of  the  most  strikingly  distinct  of  the  species.  By  a  use 
of  Hyacinthus  azureus,  a  closely  allied  plant,  and  so 
strikingly  like  a  Grape  Hyacinth  that  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  one,  the  season  would  commence  in 
February.  For  size,  Muscari  conicum  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  that  tiny  but  true  Hyacinth,  but  the 
short  conical  head  or  spike-like  raceme  of  flowers  is 
several  shades  darker,  being  in  fact  of  a  bright  lilac 


blue  with  a  white  mouth.  After  a  moderately  open 
winter,  it  comes  into  bloom  in  March  and  continues 
through  April  or  even  into  May  according  to  the  time 
of  planting  of  the  bulbs.  We  noted  a  large  quantity  of 
it  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  at  Long  Ditton 
some  time  ago,  when  the  flowers  were  mainly  past  their 
best,  but  still  very  pretty. 

Vitis  (Cissus)  discolor. 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  this  may  be  grown 
to  serve  different  purposes  ;  but  the  finest  leaves  are 
obtained  by  planting  out  and  training  the  stems  thinly 
in  a  warm  moist  stove.  It  is  so  treated  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton,  and  the  leaves  measure  from  6  ins.  to 
ins.  in  length  by  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  or  more  in  breadth. 
The  upper  surface  is  of  a  deep  velvety  green,  while  the 
under  surface  is  of  a  deep  reddish  purple.  The  stems 
are  thinly  trained  along  the  glass  partition  between 
one  compartment  and  another,  whereas  if  thickly 
crowded,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  leaves  would  be 
small  and  thin  in  texture. 


Tiarella  cordi folia. 

Many  of  the  prettiest  hardy  flowers  have  no  special 
popular  name,  at  least,  in  this  country,  but  that  under 
notice  would,  no  doubt,  have  received  one  if  it  had 
been  a  native.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Saxifrage,  to  which  it  is  not  distantly  allied,  but  in 
general  appearance  and  habit  more  resembles  a  Heu- 
chera  than  a  Saxifrage.  The  heart-shaped  leaves  are 
light  green  with  a  bronzy  band  running  along  the 
principal  veins.  From  amongst  these  the  flower  scapes 
rise  to  the  height  of  6  ins.  or  8  ins.,  bearing  a  raceme 
of  white  flowers.  Individually  they  are  small,  but  the 
scapes  are  produced  in  great  profusion  from  a  small 
tuft  of  the  plant,  which  is  therefore  rendered  very 
conspicuous.  It  is  well  adapted  as  a  dwarf,  neat  plant 
for  the  rockery,  as  it  is  grown  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

The  Pale-flowered  Lesser  Celandine. 
The  bright  yellow  and  typical  form  of  Ranunculus 
Ficaria  is  well  known  to  everybody,  as  it  crops  up  under 
hedges,  in  shady  places  and  on  river  banks.  As  the 
petals  fade  they  often  give  place  to  a  distinctly  white 
tint.  R.  F.  pallida  is  naturally  of  this  hue.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  petals  is  tinted  with  violet,  best 
seen  while  in  the  bud  state  ;  but  as  the  flowers  expand 
the  inner  surface  appears  of  a  pale  sulphur  hue,  soon  to 
give  place  to  white  on  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  petal, 
as  if  it  had  been  painted  on  with  a  brush  and  var¬ 
nished  ;  below  this  the  inner  surface  is  of  a  pallid  and 
almost  watery  tint. 

Trillium  sessile  californicum. 

To  all  appearance  this  plant  is  a  very  vigorous  one, 
with  large  ovate-triangular  leaves,  marked  with  silvery 
veins  and  often  with  purple-brown  blotches.  Nestling 
close  to  the  leaves  are  the  flowers,  with  green  sepals  and 
long,  oblong,  white  petals.  As  a  whole  the  plant  is  not 
•so  neat  and  refined  as  T.  grandiflorum,  but  seems  much 
more  vigorous,  and  might  receive  a  trial  in  places  where 
other  species  of  Trillium  frequently  fail.  A  naturally 
rather  moist  and  cool  soil  is  suitable  for  Trilliums 
generally  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  these,  a  cool  situation 
close  to  or  under  trees  should  be  selected,  and  a  good 
admixture  of  peat  dug  into  the  soil  intended  to  be 
planted.  If  necessary  the  bed  might  also  be  mulched 
with  coco-nut  fibre.  We  noted  a  quantity  of  this 
plant  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Long 
Ditton,  Surrey. 

Veitch’s  Model  Broccoli. 

The  heads  of  this  variety  are  of  moderate  or  average 
size,  compact,  and  very  white.  This  latter  character¬ 
istic  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  perfect  way  in  which  the 
light,  glaucous,  green  leaves  incurve  over  the  head, 
thus  protecting  it  from  light.  Some  heads  of  it  were 
shown  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park,  Guildford,  who  received 
a  First  Class  Certificate  for  it. 

Methven’s  June  Broccoli. 

Your  correspondent,  “T.  W.,”  writing  (p.  5S8)  on  late 
Broccoli,  remarks  that  Daniels’  King  of  the  Broccolis  is 
the  latest  of  all  the  varieties  he  knows.  It  may  interest 
him  and  others  to  know  that  we  have  to-day  (May 
19th)  commenced  to  cut  some  nice  heads  of  the  above, 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  grand  late  variety.  The  heads 
are  pure  white,  in  fact,  just  as  white  as  an  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower.  It  is  quite  self- protecting,  the  heart 
being  completely  hidden  with  the  leaves.  It  is  certainly 
well  worth  growing  for  late  use,  and  comes  in  as  a  nice 
change  from  Asparagus  and  Cabbage  at  this  season. — 
Henry  ilayne,  Newton  College  Gardens,  Newton  Abbot , 
S.  Devon. 
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SOME  NEW  GARDEN  PLANTS. 
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Richardia  Elliottiana. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  similar  in  shape  to  those 
of  R.  africana,  but  appear  blotched  all  over  with  white, 
particularly  by  transmitted  light,  owing  to  the  messo- 
phyll  of  the  leaf  having  been  destroyed  or  lost  by  some 
means,  as  we  see  in  many  Caladiums.  The  trumpet  is 
also  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of  R.  africana,  but  of  a 
clear,  bright  yellow,  including  the  spadix.  A  plant  of 
it  was  shown  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Knight,  gardener  to  Captain 
Elliott,  Farnboro’  Park,  Farnboro’,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societj',  and  received  a 
First  Class  Certificate. 

Anemone  palmata  alba. 

The  leaves  of  this  hardy  Alpine  are  sub- orbicular, 
three-lobed  and  toothed,  cordate  at  the  base,  with  short 
petioles,  and  lie  close  to  the  ground.  The  involucral 
leaves  also  lie  close  to  the  ground,  and  are  more  deeply 
cut  into  narrow  segments.  The  flowers  are  white,  with 
a  mass  of  yellow  stamens,  and  are  heavily  tinted  with 
a  bronzy  hue  on  the  outer  surface,  the  latter  character 
being  most  noticeable  while  in  bud.  The  flowers  of  the 
type  are  bright  yellow.  The  variety  here  noted  was 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on 
the  14th  inst.,  when  a  Floricultural  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

Cytisus  Scoparius  Andreanus. 

This  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  common  Broom  of  our 
heaths  and  waysides,  in  which  the  outer  surface  of  the 
wings  are  of  a  deep  velvety  golden  brown  instead  of 
being  of  the  ordinary  golden  yellow.  On  the  Continent 
it  is  named  Genista  Andreana,  and  was  sent  to  this 
country  under  that  title  from  France.  The  Broom  is 
also  named  Genista  in  other  Continental  countries.  In 
some  of  our  British  floras  it  is  described  under  the 
name  of  Sarotliamnus  Scoparius,  the  generic  characters 
depending  on  the  long  curved  style  and  unilateral 
stigma.  It  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  last  week, 
by  several  exhibitors,  all  of  whom  received  First  Class 
Certificates  for  it. 

Lunaria  biennis  variegata. 

The  flowers  of  this  biennial  are  dark  purple,  and  as 
freely  produced  as  on  the  ordinary  green  form.  The 
leaves  have  a  broad,  creamy  white  margin,  sometimes 
the  greater  part  of  the  area  is  of  that  hue,  and  in  all 
cases  the  distribution  of  the  colour  is  irregular,  but  so 
abundant  as  to  render  the  plant  of  considerable  orna¬ 
mental  value.  A  basket  of  plants  was  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbusli  &  Son,  who  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
the  variety. 

Enkianthus  campanulatus. 

This  is  a  dwarf  member  of  the  Heath  family,  and 
forms  a  compact,  leafy  bush  about  1  ft.  in  height  or 
less.  The  five-lobed,  bell-shaped  flowers  are  borne  in 
short  racemes,  terminating  the  shoots.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  red,  with 
darker  veins.  The  leaves  are  smaller  and  serrulate. 
A  plant  of  it  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  13th 
inst.,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Phyllocactus  Brilliant. 

The  stems  of  this  plant,  as  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  the  14th 
inst.,  are  trigonous  and  repand,  crenate,  or  constricted 
at  the  nodes.  The  fleshy  tube  above  the  fruit  is  rather 
elongated,  bearing  flowers  of  great  size,  consisting  of 
numerous  petaloid  and  brilliant  scarlet  pieces,  there 
being  no  definite  distinction  between  sepals  and  petals. 
A  Floricultural  Certificate  was  awarded  the  variety. 

Tulipa  elegans  alba. 

The  typical  form  of  this  Tulip  ha3  campanulate  deep 
red  flowers  with  a  yellow  eye,  and  the  large  oblong 
segments  are  gradually  narrowed  to  an  acute  point 
which  is  spreading.  The  variety  under  notice  differs 
by  having  white  segments  with  a  narrow  red  marginal 
hue.  The  filaments  are  white  with  yellow  antheis,  and 
the  stigma  is  pale  lemon.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  on  the 
14th  inst.  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  who 
received  a  Floricultural  Certificate  for  it. 

Cydonia  japonica  Moorleyi. 

The  variety  here  named  differs  chiefly  from  the  type  in 
the  great  size  of  the  flowers,  which  are  cup-shaped,  and 
of  a  rich  soft  red.  They  are  produced  in  lateral  clusters, 
and  on  short  spurs  from  quite  small  plants  even.  The 


specimens  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  13th  inst., 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  were  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft. 
high,  erect,  and  freely  branched,  the  branches  being 
almost  horizontal.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  for  it. 

Paeonia  Moutan,  Beatrice  Kelway. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  single  with  a  few  pure 
white  elegantly  crimpled  petals.  The  pistil  is  purple, 
forming  a  curious  conical  undivided  mass  in  the  centre, 
instead  of  being  divided  into  a  number  of  follicles  or 
carpels  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  Pteonv.  In  this 
character  it  more  resembles  a  Poppy  than  a  member  of 
the  Ranunculus  family.  The  filaments  are  white,  with 
yellow  anthers.  Cut  flowers  were  shown  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  who 
received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it. 

Nephrolepis  cordata  compacta. 

The  fronds  of  this  variety  of  Fern  are  lanceolate  in 
outline,  short  compared  with  the  type,  about  10  ins.  or 
12  ins.  in  height,  pinnate,  with  oblong,  obtuse,  finely 
serrate-dentate  pinnre,  compactly  arranged  along  the 
rachis,  and  deep  green.  It  is  highly  suitable  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  on  account  of  its  dwarf,  compact  habit. 
It  was  shown  at  the  first  summer  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  on  the  14th  inst.  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and  was  awarded  a  Botanical 
Certificate. 

Rhododendron,  The  Queen. 

As  a  variety,  this  belongs  to  the  hybrid  greenhouse 
class  of  Rhododendron.  The  leaves  are  whorled, 
oblong-elliptic,  large,  and  leathery.  The  flowers  are 
of  great  size,  with  wide-spreading  lamina,  of  a  pale  or 
soft  creamy  yellow  hue,  and  produced  in  large  terminal 
clusters.  A  specimen  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  summer  show,  on  the  14th  inst.,  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  received  a 
Floricultural  Certificate  for  it. 

Trollius  caucasicus  aurantiacus. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  orange,  and  much  about 
the  same  colour  as  those  of  T.  asiaticus  Fortunei  ;  but 
the  leaves  are  much  broader,  and  light  green,  with 
broadly  cuneate,  less  sharply  divided  segments.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  crossing  T.  caucasicus 
with  T.  asiaticus  Fortunei.  It  was  awarded  a  Floricul¬ 
tural  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  when 
exhibited  at  their  summer  show  on  the  14th  inst.  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Gloxinia,  Mrs.  J.  Donaldson. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  fair  average  size, 
with  a  five-lobed  regular  lamina.  The  whole  corolla  is 
of  an  intense  crimson,  with  the  exception  of  a  white 
portion  spotted  with  purple  at  the  base  of  the  tube. 
The  leaves  are  of  moderate  size,  with  silvery  veins.  A 
plant  was  exhibited  at  the  last  show  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  on  the  14th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  who  received  a  Floricultural 
Certificate  for  it. 

Myosotis  rupicola. 

The  flower  stems  of  this  alpine  vary  from  2  ins.  to 
3  ins.  in  height,  and  being  freely  produced  bear  com¬ 
pact  masses  of  deep  blue  flowers,  with  a  yellow  eye 
changing  to  white.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
showed  it  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  received  a  Floricultural 
Certificate  for  it. 

Acer,  Prince  Hendjery. 

The  young  leaves  of  this  tree  are  red  with  green  veins, 
and  the  red  is  deepest  in  colour  just  as  the  leaves 
expand.  They  are  palmately  five-lobed,  like  those  of 
the  Sycamore  (A.  Pseudo-Platanus),  and  are  pale  on 
the  under-surface.  Some  shoots  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  13th  inst., 
when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  the  variety. 

Juniperus  canadensis  aurea. 

This  forms  a  spreading  much-branched  bush,  with 
three  free  awl-shaped  leaves  in  a  whorl.  The  under¬ 
surface  of  the  leaf  is  green,  the  upper  one  channelled, 
and  the  young  shoots  of  a  uniform  light  yellow.  Plants 
of  it  were  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  on  the  13th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 

Phyllocactus  Exquisite. 

This  form  was  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  & 
Sons  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  other  variety,  and 
received  a  similar  award.  The  stems  are  flattened  and 
deeply  notched,  or  constricted  at  the  margins.  The 
petaloid  segments  are  very  numerous,  obtuse,  and  of  a 
soft  rose.  The  flowers  are  slightly  smaller,  but  very 
beautiful. 


Blandfordia  nobilis  imperialis. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
type,  if  constant.  They  are  produced  in  short  umbel¬ 
like  racemes  at  the  apex  of  a  flower  scape  about  2\  ft. 
high,  and  are  pendulous,  campanulate,  with  a  narrow 
neck-like  portion  at  the  base,  orange-red  with  a  six- 
lobed  yellow  mouth.  The  leaves  are  very  narrowly 
linear,  rather  dry  and  rigid,  somewhat  resembling  a 
narrow-leaved  form  of  Cordyline  australis,  and  equally 
graceful.  A  plant  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  13  th  inst.  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Freak  of  Cattleya  Mossi/f. 

A  very  singular  flower  of  Cattleya  Mossire  has  been  sent 
us  from  the  gardens  of  —  Singer,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Watton),  Coundon,  Coventry,  Warwickshire.  Al¬ 
though  there  are  two  lips  the  perianth  consists  of  four 
instead  of  six  parts.  The  upper  sepal  is  quite  normal, 
but  the  two  lateral  ones  are  united  throughout  their 
length  into  one  piece.  At  first  sight  a  single  lip  would 
appear  to  have  divided  into  two  halves,  but  on  close 
examination  the  latter  evidently  consisted  of  two  halves 
of  as  many  distinct  lips.  They  were  widely  separated 
at  their  bases,  and  were  inserted  on  the  lateral  edges  of 
the  column,  with  their  lateral  edges  towards  one 
another,  not  the  middle  line,  as  would  have  happened 
if  they  had  consisted  of  the  halves  of  one  lip.  These 
halves  completely  amalgamated  with  the  edges  of  the 
petals,  so  that  the  two  petals  and  two  half  lips  formed 
only  two  pieces.  Of  the  three  sepals,  two  were  united, 
thus  making  four  pieces  in  all  of  the  perianth.  The 
lines  of  union  were  quite  evident  in  all  cases.  The 
sepals  and  petals  were  of  a  warm  rosy  mauve. 

Odontoglossum  maculatum, 

It  is  seldom  we  see  this  old  species  shown  in  such  good 
form  as  it  was  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  13th  inst.,  by 
W.  C.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  Liverpool.  The 
flowers  were  more  numerous  and  of  much  larger  size 
than  usual,  while  the  colouring  was  exceptionally  rich. 
The  keeled  sepals  were  deep  chocolate-brown,  with. a 
few  faint  transverse  yellow  streaks.  The  petals  were 
blotched  on  the  lower  half  with  the  same  colour  on  a 
clear  yellow  ground.  The  large  lip  was  deeply  toothed 
or  lobed  on  the  margin,  and  also  spotted  with  brown 
on  a  yellow  ground.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  it. 

CCELOGYN  E  TOMENTOSA. 

A  plant  very  similar  to  C.  Massangeana  was  shown 
under  this  name  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  13th,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  long  leaves  were 
lanceolate,  plicate,  and  arching,  while  the  flowers  were 
borne  in  long  pendulous  racemes  hanging  over  the 
sides  of  the  basket  in  which  it  was  grown.  The  sepals 
and  petals  were  testaceous  red,  while  the  pale  yellowish 
or  creamy  lip  was  heavily  striped  with  brown  on  the 
side  lobes.  There  were  several  pale-coloured  lamellae  on 
the  disc.  It  was  exhibited  by  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq., 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell. 

A  Fine  Cattleya  Mendelii. 

A  flower  of  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  this  Cattleya 
has  come  to  hand  from  the  collection  of  R.  B.  White, 
Esq.,  Arddarroch.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  uniformly 
of  a  soft  rosy  mauve,  and  the  latter  are  broadly  ovate, 
ascending,  and  beautifully  recurved  above  the  middle. 
The  tube  and  the  convoluted  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are 
pure  white,  while  the  much  undulated  and  crisped 
lamina  has  a  central  violet-purple  blotch,  surrounded 
by  a  broad  white  margin,  slightly  tinted  with  purple 
towards  the  margin.  The  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat 
is  marked  with  ascending  darker  lines,  and  the  middle 
portion  of  the  tube  internally  is  marked  with  slightly 
ascending  pale  purple  lines.  The  characters  of  the  lip 
recall  the  variety  C.  M.  Morganiie,  but  the  sepals  and 
petals  in  the  latter  are  white. 

DisaI  tripetaloides. 

The  leaves  of  this  new  species  are  lanceolate,  deep 
green,  and  mostly  radical  (as  in  D.  grandiflora  and 
others  of  that  type),  forming  a  rosette  close  to  the 
ground.  The  flower  stems  rise  to  the  height  of  6  ins., 
and  tear  a  short  raceme  of  extremely  pretty  flowers, 
measuring  about  1  in.  across  the  lateral  sepals.  There 
are,  however,  species  with  smaller  blooms  of  a  less 
ornamental  character.  The  lateral  sepals  are  spathulate 
and  flesh  coloured,  dotted  all  over  with  soft,  violet- 
purple  spots.  The  upper  sepal  is  hooded,  deeply 
concave,  aud  produced  behind  into  a  short,  straight 
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spur.  The  lip  is  very  small,  as  in  other  species  ;  and 
the  small,  pale  purple  petals  lying  alongside  of  the 
column  are  included  in  the  hood.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape,  between  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  on  the 
same  spots  as  the  rare  D.  venosa,  which  seems  to  be 
undergoing  extinction  by  it.  A  plant  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  James  O’Brien,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on  the  14th  inst.,  and 
was  awarded  a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Cypripedium  Elliottianum. 

The  upper  sepal  of  this  Cypripedium,  as  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  show  on  the  14th  inst.,  was  broadly 
ovate,  acute,  and  marked  by  numerous  parallel  deep 
brown  stripes  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  lower  sepal  is 
similar,  but  narrower.  The  ground  colour  of  the  long, 
linear-lanceolate,  declining  petals  is  also  yellow,  spotted 
with  brown  markings  along  the  course  of  the  veins  on 
the  lower  half,  and  striped  with  the  same  hue  on  the 
apical  half.  The  large  lip  is  heavily  suffused  with 
brown,  with  darker  veins.  The  ligulate,  heeled  leaves 
are  bright  green.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded 
to  it. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  albens. 

The  sepals  are  oblong,  and,  like  the  petals,  are  white. 
The  latter  are  broadly  ovate,  and  crisped  at  the  margin. 
The  lip  is  also  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  faint 
purple  blotch  on  the  disc  of  the  lamina  and  a  pale 
yellow  one  in  the  throat  ;  the  lamina  is  beautifully 
crisped  along  the  edges.  The  plant  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on  the  14th  inst. 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  White,  Drayton  Villa,  Winchmore 
Hill,  who  received  a  Botanical  Certificate  for  it. 

Cymbidium  ALBUC/EFLORUM. 

By  an  oversight,  in  our  report  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  the  exhibition  of  a  flowering  specimen  of  this 
plant  was  attributed  to  M.  Linden,  instead  of  to  Mr. 
G.  Burnham,  17,  Paget  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Mystacidium  filicorne. 

I  should  be  glad  if  some  reader  who  has  successfully 
grown  this  Orchid  would  give  me  a  little  information 
as  to  the  best  way  of  treating  it. — It.  H.,  Leeds. 

- «■>»« - 

SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Gf.sneras  and  Ttdzeas.— The  late  batches  of  these 
should  now  receive  attention,  for  the  tubers  will  be 
starting,  and  the  young  shoots  if  not  thoroughly  exposed 
to  light  will  suffer  by  becoming  drawn  and  weakened. 
If  still  in  the  old  soil  and  started  into  growth,  the 
plants  should  receive  a  good  watering  to  make  them 
part  freely  from  the  old  soil.  Re-pot  the  Gesneras  in  a 
rich  light  soil  and  give  the  Tydseas  a  little  more  loam. 

Gloxinias. — Keep  the  spring  sown  seedlings  growing 
on  rapidly  by  re-potting  as  they  require  it,  giving  the 
plants  the  advantage  of  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture, 
with  a  good  exposure  to  light,  shading,  however,  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  day.  The  more  forward  of  the 
earliest  sown  batch  should  be  fit  to  put  in  their  flowering 
pots. 

Lachenalias. — The  plants  that  flowered  recently 
should  not  be  rapidly  ripened  off  by  the  entire  with¬ 
holding  of  water,  but  should  be  regularly  attended  to 
in  that  respect  until  the  leaves  gradually  die  away  and 
become  yellow,  when  water  may  with  propriety  be 
stopped. 

Chrysanthemums. — Late  kinds,  if  they  are  intended 
to  be  headed  down  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf  for  the 
November  exhibitions,  should  now  have  the  operation 
performed.  Early  flowering  kinds,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  left  for  another  fortnight  before  being  cut  back, 
as  they  sooner  reach  the  flowering  stage.  Stand  the 
plants  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a  situation  sheltered  from 
north  and  east  winds. 

Dahlias.  —  Late-struck  cuttings  should  be  kept 
growing  freely  in  frames  kept  rather  close.  Those  that 
are  of  some  size,  and  in  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots,  should  be 
kept  by  themselves  and  freely  ventilated  during  the 
day  after  the  roots  have  taken  to  the  fresh  soil  in  re¬ 
potting  ;  in  fact,  the  sashes  may  be  entirely  taken  off 
with  advantage.  Leave  plenty  of  space  between  each 
plant,  so  that  light  and  air  may  freely  reach  all  the 
foliage. 

Gladioli. — Corms  that  have  been  potted  up  and 
started  under  glass  to  forward  them  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower,  without  further  delay.  Give  a  good  watering 
after  planting  to  settle  the  soil,  and  should  the  weather 
prove  dry  later  on,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  to 
great  advantage. 


Hollyhocks. — Where  strong  stems  are  desired  for 
exhibition  or  otherwise,  the  small  shoots  should  be 
cut  away  to  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  plant  upon 
one  stem  alone.  This  should  be  secured  to  a  stout 
stake  as  it  advances.  Where  a  large  quantity  of 
flowers  is  desired  simply  for  ordinary  garden  decoration, 
three  or  four  stems  may  be  allowed  from  old  stools  and 
secured  to  stakes. 

Succulents  for  Carpet  Beds.  —Now  that  Hya¬ 
cinths  and  Tulips  are  over,  they  may  be  lifted,  and  the 
summer  bedding  commenced  in  earnest.  Where  a 
large  amount  of  carpet  bedding  is  done,  the  beds  should 
be  prepared,  the  designs  drawn  out,  and  the  planting 
of  Sedums,  Echeverias,  Kleinias,  and  Sempervivums 
proceeded  with.  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  and  other 
allied  kinds  are  perfectly  safe  from  late  frosts  now. 

Hardy  Subjects  for  Carpet  Bedding.  —  Such 
things  as  Herniaria  glabra,  Mentha  Pulegium  gibral- 
tarica,  Thymus  lanuginosus,  Sedum  lydium,  S.  glaucum, 
S.  brachyphyllum,  crustaceous  Saxifrages,  including 
S.  aizoon,  S.  Hostii,  S.  valdensis,  and  others  of  that 
type,  furnish  a  long  list  of  plants  that  may  with 
propriety  he  used  for  the  groundwork  of  beds.  All 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  easily  kept  in  the  reserve 
garden  during  winter  should  it  be  necessary  to  remove 
them  from  the  beds  during  that  season  for  the  planting 
of  spring-bedding  stuff. 

Teaches. — When  the  fruits  in  the  earliest  house 
have  safely  passed  the  stoning  period  they  may  be 
urged  to  make  their  second  swelling,  by  giving  more 
artificial  heat  at  night,  by  allowing  the  temperature  to 
rise  higher  during  the  day,  and  by  closing  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  to  economise  fuel.  Syringe  freely  and  damp 
down  when  closing,  in  order  to  keep  insect  pests  in 
check. 

Early  Vinery. — Red-spider  and  thrip  are  liable  to 
obtain  a  footing  during  the  ripening  period  of  the  fruit, 
owing  to  the  maintenance  of  a  dry  atmosphere.  Paint 
the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur  to  keep  down  spider, 
and  fumigate  lightly  on  two  or  more  successive  nights 
in  order  to  keep  thrip  under  control  till  the  fruit  is  cut. 

Figs. — Syringing  must  be  stopped  when  the  plants 
are  carrying  ripe  fruits,  but,  in  order  not  to  starve  or 
check  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  plenty  of  liquid  food 
should  be  applied  at  the  roots.  Damping  down  the 
paths  and  borders  will  also  tend  largely  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  red-spider  and  scale.  Ventilate  freely  to 
secure  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Great  advantage  will  accrue  to 
the  different  crops  by  keeping  the  hoe  constantly  at 
work,  stirring  the  surface  soil  as  well  as  destroying 
the  weeds.  A  great  deal  ot  watering  can  be  saved  by 
thus  keeping  the  surface  soil  loose,  when  the  plants 
will  respond  by  making  a  more  rapid  growth.  When¬ 
ever  the  young  plants  of  such  things  as  Savoys,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  and  others  intended  for  winter  use 
are  ready  for  transplanting,  no  opportunity  should  be 
lost  of  having  the  operation  performed  after  a  shower 
of  rain. 

- - 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM  SHOW. 

The  early  summer  exhibition,  opened  on  Wednesday, 
was  somewhat  novel  in  character,  and  rather  differently 
arranged  from  the  shows  that  have  previously  been 
held  at  the  Aquarium.  Roses,  Azaleas,  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  including  Pansies,  Irises,  Pyrethrums, 
Daffodils,  also  Calceolarias,  Gloxinias,  and  miscellaneous 
greenhouse  plants  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  flowering 
subjects.  Amongst  the  non-flowering,  Caladiums  were 
a  great  feature.  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  took  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect.  The  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  Ferns,  and  Caladiums  were  brightened 
up  with  Orchids  and  Heaths.  Mr.  H.  James  was 
second  with  a  mixed  lot  of  plants  ;  he,  however,  took 
the  first  prize  for  Ferns  and  eight  greenhouse  Azaleas. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  second  for  Azaleas.  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons  took  the  first  prize  for  Caladiums  with 
nine  specimens  about  a  yard  in  height  and  as  far 
through.  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener  to  W.  S.  Gover,  Esq., 
Casino  House,  Herne  Hill,  took  the  second  prize  with 
smaller  but  well-coloured  specimens.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
took  the  prizes  in  both  classes  of  Pelargoniums  with 
well-flowered  examples,  especially  of  the  fancy  kinds. 
The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  hardy  cut  flowers  arranged 
for  effect  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham  ; 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  being  second,  and  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son,  third.  The  groups  consisted  of  Irises,  Pieonies, 
Daffodils,  Pyrethrums,  Azaleas  and  Lilac.  These 
different  kinds  were  arranged  in  bunches  with  their  own 
foliage.  Mr.  C.  Nunn,  gardener  to  J.  Soames,  Esq., 
Maze  Hill,  Greenwich  Park,  took  the  first  prize  for 


Gloxinias  in  the  open  class,  and  also  the  first  prize 
offered  for  that  class  of  plants  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons.  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  gardener  to  II.  W.  Segelcke, 
Esq.,  Herne  Hill,  had  the  best  Gloxinias  in  the 
amateurs’  class.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  show  Pansies  in  pots  ;  they  were  well 
flowered.  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  had 
the  best  fancy  Pansies  in  pots.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
were  first  for  Violas,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  second,  and 
Mr.  R.  Dean  was  third.  In  the  miscellaneous  class  a 
collection  of  fancy  Pansies  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  Manchester.  Mr.  R.  Dean  showed 
a  nice  lot  of  Poppies,  Stocks  and  other  hardy  subjects. 
A  collection  of  Roses  in  pots  and  also  cut  flowers  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son. 

- - 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Black-fly  on  Ivy. — W.  M.  C. :  A  wash  made  of  soft-soap 
dissolved  at  the  rate  of  4  ozs  to  the  gallon,  and  a  little  tobacco- 
water,  will  be  found  very  effectual.  Syringe  the  plants  in  the 
evening,  and  wash  with  clear  water  the  next  morning.  We 
tried  the  “  Demon"  Insecticide  in  a  similar  case  last  week,  and 
with  the  best  results. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  Diseased. — M.  M.,  Aberdeen:  Your 
seedlings  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflower,  and  Broccoli  are 
affected  with  a  fungus  known  as  the  White  Rust  (Cystopus 
candidus).  It  is  the  same  which  attacks  the  Shepherd's  Purse 
and  many  other  Cruciferous  weeds,  as  well  as  the  Cabbage  tribe 
generally.  The  disease  cannot  be  cured  after  it  has  thoroughly 
taken  possession,  as  it  ramifies  in  the  intercellular  tissues  of  the 
stems,  leaves,  or  fruits,  according  to  the  part  attacked.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  root  out  and  burn  all  plants  badly  affected, 
and  remove  the  leaves  in  other  cases  where  the  attack  is  less 
severe,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  check  the 
increase  of  the  fungus.  Shepherd’s  Purse  or  other  Cruciferous 
weeds  growing  with  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  plants 
should  also  be  rooted  up  and  burnt.  Perhaps  a  dusting  of  sulphur 
would  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  spores  produced  on  the 
surface  of  stems  and  leaves  ;  but  it  would  not  kill  that  part  of 
the  fungus  in  the  interior  of  the  plants. 

Cucumbers  Diseased. — Devonian:  Your  Cucumbers  must  be 
in  a  very  sorry  plight  if  they  are  all  as  bad  as  those  you  sent  us. 
The  sunk  spots  and  patches  on  the  surface  of  the  fruits  are 
densely  covered  with  what  is  called  the  Mildew  of  Cucumbers 
(Polyactis  vulgaris) ;  but  although  that  assists  in  causing  a  more 
rapid  rotting  of  the  fruits,  it  is  only  able  to  live  there  because  of 
the  presence  of  another  fuDgus — namely,  Glceosporium  laeticolor, 
which  lives  in  the  interior  of  the  fruits.  Both  kinds  of  fungi 
are  now  making  rapid  progress  in  their  work  of  destruction. 
All  diseased  fruits  should  be  removed  and  destroyed  at  once  by 
burning  them.  The  progress  of  the  disease  would  also  be  con¬ 
siderably  held  in  check  if  you  maintain  a  drier  atmosphere  and 
give  plenty  of  ventilation.  This  would  not  only  be  inimicable 
to  the  fungus,  but  harden  the  plants  and  make  them  more 
disease-resisting. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Potten :  White — Saxifraga  granulata 
flore  pleno.  Pink— Cardamine  pratensis  flore  pleno.  Both 
British.  James  Hay ;  1,  Maxillaria  arachnites;  2,  Maxillaria 
tenuifolia  ;  3,  Miltonia  flavescens  ;  4,  Clerodendron  Thomsons. 
JV.  J.  D. :  The  flowers  are  those  of  Leucojum  aestivum ;  the 
leaves  belong  to  Narcissus  poeticus  recurvus.  IF.  L. :  I,  Clivia 
(Himantophyllum),  miniatum  var.  ;  2,  Dieffenbachia  regina,  or 
closely  similar  to  it ;  3,  Howea  Forsteriana,  generally  known  as 
Kentia  Forsteriana  in  gardens;  4,  'Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  5, 
Asplenium  flaccidum  ;  6,  Epipliyllum  truncatum. 

Smokeless  Coal. — A.  AT,  K.  :  The  nearest  approach  to  smoke¬ 
less  coal  is  Anthracite,  obtained  in  the  South  Wales  coalfields, 
and  this  is  extensively  used  now  in  gardening  establishments  on 
account  of  its  heat-giving  properties,  economy  of  labour  in 
stoking,  and  extremely  little  smoke  production.  For  further 
information  on  the  subject,  write  to  Mr.  W.  II.  Essery,  Colliery 
Office,  Swansea. 

- — >X-<- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.— Plant  Novelties, 
Begonias,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

May  19sA 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditcli,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  restricted  demand  for 
agricultural  seeds.  Trefoil  is  still  firmly  held,  owing 
to  speculators  operating.  White  and  Alsike  steady. 
Canary  Seed  has  advanced  5s.  per  qr.  Hemp  and 
Rape  unchanged. 

- ►>$«- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


May  21  ts. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....per  100  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 


6  0 

1  0 
3  0 


s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions. ..  .per  bushel  3  6 
Parsley.. .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  6 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


s.d. 
0  4 
5  0 
2  0 
2  0 
5  0 


2  0 


Potatos.-  Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0,  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  Tasmanian, per  caselo  0  IS  0  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 
New  Grapes  ..per  lb.  2  6  5  0  Strawberries. .  per  lb.  3  0  6  0 
Peaehes. .. .per  dozen  6  0  10  0  | 
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Plants  in  Pots. — Avee 
s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  . . .  .per  dozenl8  0  36  0 
Aralia  Sieboidi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  8  0  12  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 

—  Cavendishii,  doz.  18  0  36  0 

—  ventricosa..  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Cineraria.,  per  dozen  6  0  10  0 

Dielytra _ per  doz.  6  0  9  0 

Evergreens, invar.. doz. 6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var..  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 

Bedding  Plants  in  variety,  in  r 


age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Genista. ..  .per  dozen  8  0  12  0 
Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.18  0  30  0 

Lobelia . per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  o 
|  Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  8  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
!  Pelargoniums  ..doz.  12  0  24  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  4  0  8  0 

Roses . per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  S  0  10  0 

Saxafrage  ..perdozenl8  0  24  0 

Spiraea  _ per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

oots  or  boxes,  and  also  in  pots. 


Out  Flowers. — Avebage  Wholesale  Prices. 


Anemone,  per  12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  5  01 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  6  10 

Blue  Bells,  doz.  bnhs.  10  16 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

Cowslips _ per  doz.  0  6  16 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Forget-me-not,  12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  10  3  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Tulips,  Dutch,  in 
boxes,  White,  box 
Tulips,  various, 12  bun.  16  3  0 
Lapageria.  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  English,  bunch  0  6  10 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  10  4  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 

- 12  bunchs.  4  0  8  0 

MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  12'bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  0 
Narcissus  ...doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (double  white)  ,,  3  0  6  0 

Pansy  ..  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums,  12  spys.  0  9  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  4  OS 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis, 12  sprays  2  6  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  9  10 
Tulips  ..doz.  bunches  2  6  6  0 
Violets, French, bunch  10  16 
- Parme,  per  buch.  3  6  5  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wytjnk, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


Gardeners’  Register. 

LADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar- 

dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  of  situations,  all  booked 
free  of  charge. — JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  144,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


SITUATION  VACANT. 


WANTED,  a  strong,  active  Young  Man  of 

good  character,  with  general  knowledge  of  gardening. 
State  age,  experience,  and  wages  required  to  J.  WALKER,  The 
Gardens,  Sherd  Manor,  Wales,  near  She  eld. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 
fA  ARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
vJT  Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balliam,  S.W. 


NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use.— 

Price,  £3  1 0s.  per  ton,  in  hags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt. 
A  1-cwt.  sample  hag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports  “Potatoes,  a 
good  crop;  Grapes,  coloured  well;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“Fine  dark  foliage;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses." 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawus.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to — 

Tlie  NATIVE  G-UAH0  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  BLfiCKFRlflRS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal ,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 

Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 

Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  \d. 

THE ORCH ID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen ,  3s.  9  d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 


Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD  "  OFFICE. 


THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 

AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future”  that  lias  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8 vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with.  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best 

book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick  ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s. ; 
post  free,  5s.  3d 

TEE  CARNATION  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  iu  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6d, 
post  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 

descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  thefnew  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  Id 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6d. ,  post  free. 


STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 


Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12  Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair  ...  1  9 

6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  Ac.  ...  1  6 

0  Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 16 

12  Alpine  Auriculas  . 1  6 

2  Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  ...  .  2  0 

6  Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties .  ..2  0 

6  Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 2  3 

6  China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  .  2  3 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 5  0 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  .  2  0 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ...  1  6 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6tZ.)  .  1  6 

6  Heliotropes  . 16 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 2  0 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 1  9 

6  Aralia  Sieboidi,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2  6 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  .  16 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis .  2  6 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  .  1  6 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 1  6 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  .  1  6 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties .  5  0 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 2  6 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) .  1  0 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ...  2  6 

12  Single  Tuberous  Begonias,  grand  strain . 3  0 

6  Sweet-scented  Clematis  . 2  0 

6  Perennial  Oriental  Poppies . 2  0 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 2  0 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 2  3 

18  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 2  6 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds .  5  0 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 2  6 

3  Adiantum  Victorire  (New  Maidenhair) .  1  9 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 1  6 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . .  ...  1  9 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  .  2  0 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes,  &c.  ...  2  3 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 2  0 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . 2  3 

6  Double  Carnations  . 1  6 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 2  3 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . fi  0 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6 d.)  .  . 1  6 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 1  6 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  .  1  6 

3  Pliiladelphus  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  .  2  0 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  ...  ...  . 2  6 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c.  .  1  6 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foothigh,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnuin,  &c.  . 3  0 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 2  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinicins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10J.) . 1  4 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants .  1  9 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 1  6 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  ...  2  3 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.)  ...  1  6 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.)  ...  1  3 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 2  6 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 5  0 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitehii,  self-clinging  .  2  0 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 2  3 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  ..2  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  .  ...  1  6 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 1,6 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 2.6 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring .  1  6 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geums  . 1  9 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyilums . 2  6 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  . 1  9 

25  Irish  Ivies,  3  feet,  very  strong  . 3  9 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 19 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  h 'St  .  2  0 

6  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant) .  2  0 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 2  0 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza .  :..  1  9 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyilums . 1  9 

3  Escallonia  maerantha  ..  .  2  0 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours .  .  1  6 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars.,  variegated . 1  6 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  .  1  9 

6  Perennial  Sunflowers,  strong  . 2  0 

12  Semi-double  Tuberous  Begonias,  fine  .  4  0 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  24  ft .  2  6 

12  Single  Dahlias  .  1  3 

24  Myosotis  dissitiflora  (largest  Forget-me-not)  .  1  9 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  Evergreen,  Variegated,  &c.,  all 

distinct  . 1  6 

100  Assorted  Bedding  Plants,  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 

Asters,  Stocks,  Petunias,  &c . 5  0 


Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper. ) 

H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 


ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Spruat,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6rZ.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free. — 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

CLIMBING  FERN,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s. 

6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

PERENNIAL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 
like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9cZ.  All  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  of  Roses,  Tuberoses,  Spiraea, 
&c.,  with  Ferns,  2s.  6cZ.  and  3s.  6fZ.  each.  Maidenhair  fronds, 
2s.  6 d.  per  100.  Despatched  promptly  on  receipt  of  remittance. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6d.,  in  25  varieties,  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 
4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  1  Ficus,  1  Chrysanthemum,  1  Primula,  1  Marguerite, 
1  Aralia  Sieboidi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abutilon.  The  20  plants, 
2s.  6 d.,  post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
\  FEW  HUNDRED  strung  Chrysanthemum  stools  to  offer 
from  pots,  best  named  varieties,  each  will  produce  20  to  30 
blooms  this  autumn,  6  for  3s.  G d.;  12,  5s.;  50, 18s. — II.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ _ 

rjJHE  BEST  FORGET-ME-NOTS.— Myosotis  semperflorens, 
I  always  in  flower,  6,  Is.  6 d.  :  2s.  6(Z.  doz.  Myosotis  dissiti¬ 
flora,  12,  Is.  6 d.  New  Blue  Perfection,  6  for  2s. ;  3s.  6d.  doz. 
carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon,  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
■VrAMED- DOUBLE  CARNATIONS  —  Purity,  The- Bride, 
_L\  Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &c. — 
6,  2s.  64. ;  4s.  6 d.  doz.,  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

( In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper  J 
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GREENHOUSE  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  BUBUNi  and  EDISBXJR.GH’. 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 
Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 

For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

TJ  P  JE»LJE  R  TOOTING, 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

SURREY  TIMBER  YARD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 

The  "Stott”  Patent  Insecticide  Manure  Distributor 


The  Distributor 


view  (part  shewn  in  section; 
CSMFt  AlMU 


THE  “STOTT”  PATENT  SPRAYER. 


SPRAYER 

Giving'  a  Mist-like  Spray ;  cannot  Choke. 

PRICE-LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

The  “Stott”  Fertilizer-Insecticide  Distributor 

Co.,  Limited., 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


Cl 


PLANT  FEEDERS.” 

In  Bd.,  Is.,  and  2s.  Boxes. 

A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pushed  into  the  soil  out  of 
sight,  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot. 

The  “  Plant  Feeders  ”  (Booty’s  Patent)  produce  surprising 
health,  luxuriant  growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is 
imparted  extraordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty 
to  the  flowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  be  given  to  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 

25  for  6d.,  in  tin  boxes. 

100  1  CaTgePf' 2^1  |i"  tin  boxes. 

Case  of  six  1/-  boxes  ....  5, 6 

Case  of  six  2/- boxes....  10/6 
Case  of  twelve  1/-  boxes,  10/6 
Case  of  twelve  2/-  boxes,  21/- 

ARTHUR  BOOTY  &  Co.,  Florists, 

HIGH  HARROGATE,  YORKS, 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot-Water  Specialities,  free. 


ij  ■  ,  mu  leugiu  guarameeu  or  oesn  quality  inaia  rtuuDer,  ana 
-Ll  any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
of  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
Union  complete,  and  carriage  paid,  18s.  6 <?.  ;  f-inch  diameter, 
21s.  6 d. ;  i|-inch  diameter,  24s.  6 d.  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Kingdom.  Awarded  Ten  Gold  &  Silver  Medals. 
ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  5  SNOW  HILL,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 


“PIC  RENA,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 

“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July ,  1887. 

“Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  aucl  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  <£•  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January ,  1888. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought,  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (signed)  „B  g.  WILLIAMS-.. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 cl.;  in  tins  (\ 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6<2.  and  20 s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

'  SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING, 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


FOWLER’S  LAWN  SAND. 

For  destroying  Daisies,  Dandelions,  Plantains,  Ribbed  Grass, 
Thistles,  and  other’ weeds  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  Bowling 
Greens,  Parks,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  fertiliser,  and 
improving  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass.  Price,  in  Tins, 
Is.,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  ;  Kegs,  8s.  6cL,  16s.  and  30s. 

ELLIOTT’S  ORIGINAL 
“SUMMER  CLOUD  ”  SHADING. 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Skylights,  and  all  glass  struc¬ 
tures  that  require  shading  material.  In  Packets,  Is.  each. 

FOWLER’S  MEALY  BUG  DESTROYER 

For  the  special  eradication  of  this  most  troublesome  of  stove- 
house  plant  pests.  It  is  easily  applied  either  with  a  small  brush 
or  vaporizer,  is  instant  destruction  to  both  insect  and  ova,  and 
does  not  stain  or  injure  the  foliage.  In  Bottles,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s., 
and  10s. ;  half  gallon,  21s, ;  one  gallon,  42s.  each. 

EWING’S  MILDEW  COMPOSITION. 

In  Bottles,  Is.  6iZ.  and  3s.  each  ;  per  gallon,  12s. 

TOBACCO  JUICE. 

EXTRA  STRONG.  Specially  prepared  for  evaporating. 
10s.  6 d.  per  gallon. 

Fowler’S  GARDENERS’  INSECTICIDE 

For  destroying  and  preventing  all  the  various  Insects,  Blights, 
and  Mildews  infesting  plants  and  trees,  ft  is  easily  applied 
either  by  dipping,  syringing,  sponging,  or  as  a  winter  dressing  ; 
does  not  require  cleansing  off  with  water ;  will  not  stain  or 
injure  any  more  than  plain  water  the  most  delicate  flower,  fruit, 
foliage  or  root ;  gives  the  foliage  a  blight-,  clean,  healthy 
appearance,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  Jars, 
Is.  6d.,  3s.,  5s.  64.,  and  10s.  each;  aud  in  Kegs,  28  lbs.,  21s.; 
56  lbs.,  42s. ;  112  lbs.,  84s,  each. 

FOOLEY’S  WORM  DESTROYER. 

For  eradicating  every  kind  of  worm  from  the  roots  of  large 
specimen  plants,  pots,  lawns,  &c.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
applied,  and  will  not  harm  the  moot  delicate  plant.  In  Bottles, 
Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  7s.,  and  12s.  6 d.  each. 

Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  &  Co. 

(LIMITED), 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

J-a  o  W  ©  w  c 


Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 


SPECIALITIES  SANKSYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  ROSE  POTS!” 

■‘SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “  SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS!” 
“  SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ”  “  SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  !  ” 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  stroug  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  ; — “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘  Garden  Pots.’ 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them,  better  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ; — “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  aud  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  oil  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  , Samples  free. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Brice  One  Benny ;  Bost  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


SUBSCRIPTI0M 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,’’ 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  11  The  Gardening  World”  for _ , _ _ _ 

for  which  I  enclose _ 

Name _ Address ~ - - - 


months 


-(24590) 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY^S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (!S.) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler“requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE-LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


SECTION  OF  PATENT  JOINT 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXORS.  Horticultural  Builders, 


NORWICH. 


No.  54  a.  Three-qtr.  Span-roof  Garden  Frame 
WITH  IMPROVED  VENTILATING  RIDGE. 


The  illustration  shows  a  Frame,  12  ft.  by  6  ft! ;  height  at 
back  22  in.,  front  11  in.,  anil  at  ridge  32  in.  Lights  2  in.  thick 
glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass,  and  painted  three  coats. 

The  new  Ridge  Ventilator  can  be  easily  manipulated,  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  worth  of  the  Frames,  as  ventilation  can  be 
obtained  without  raising  the  lights. 

Length.  Width.  £  s.  d. 

3  5  0 
5  0  0 

7  0  0 

8  0  0 
T1  0  0 
T2  15  0 

Carriage  paid  to  all  Goods  Stations  in  England  and  Wales  ;  also 
to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  equal  Stations. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Greenhouses, 
Garden  Frames,  Poultry  Houses,  and  Dog  Kennels,  post  free. 


1 

2 

Light  Frame,  4  feet  by  6  fe- 1 
„  ,,  8  feet  by  6  feet 

CASH 

3 

„  „  1 2  feet  by  6  feet 

PRICES, 

4 

„  ,,16  feet  by  6  feet 

CARRIAGE 

5 

6 

,  ,,20  feet  by  6  feet 

,,  ,,  24  feet  by  6  feet . 

FREE. 

SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  .judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1SS9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “  There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy." 
Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal.;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

8ST  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.” 
Sole  Proprietors-  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin  ;  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 

FIFTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 

rv 


Per  lb. 


S' 

REGISTERED 


30.  o/  J?  c„ 

*?/  W  #20/- 

W  BEST  &  CHEAPEST  GUANO 

FOR  ALL 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Purposes. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  CARDENS. 


WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 


trad- 

HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED 


-MIXES  INSTANTLY  WITH  WATER. 


FOR  USE  IN  THE  CONSERVATORY,  GREENHOUSE  AND  VINERY;  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDENS,  THE  HOP-YARD  AND  THE  ORCHARD. 
Practically  tested  by  practical  Gardeners.  Acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  Insecticide 
_  _ yet  invented.  Testimonials  and  all  Particulars  Free  on  Application. 

From  Mr.  R  TURVEY,  Head  Gardener  to  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Q.C  ,  M.P.,  Winterfold  Gardens,  Cranleigh7surrey._ 
i  ours  is  the  best  Insecticide  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  It  not  only  destroys  the  pests,  but  imparts  a  healthy  look 
to  the  plants.  _ _ _ _ __  J 


1 1  am 


From  Mr,  F.  ASH,  The  Gardens,  Government  House,  Royal  Military  College,  Yorktown,  Surrey. 

pleased  to  say  I  found  your  Insecticide  all  I  could  desire  after  a  good  trial.  Safe  for  the  most  tender-foli; 


•-foliaged  plants. 


I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  anyone, 

From  Mr.  G.  VILLIERS,  Nurseryman  and  Florist,  Trumpington  Road,  Cambridge. 

.  "e  nave  given  Demon  Insecticide  a  fair  trial,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  &c., 
infesting  plant  life.  We  shall  continue  to  use  it  and  recommend  it  to  our  friends.** 

From  J.  VIVIAN,  Esq.,  Rose  Cottage,  Driffield. 

“  As  an  amateur  grower  and  lover  of  plants,  I  have  during  the  last  35  years  tried  the  majority  of  the  popular  Insecticides  and 
some  mixtures  of  my  own;  many  of  them  have  been  good,  and  many  have  had  dangerous  properties,  but  taking  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  into  account,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  that  I  consider  your  Insecticide  the  best,  the  most  cleanly,  pleasant  and 

effectual  I  have  met  with.”  - — -  *  *  ’ 

From  Messrs.  POPE  8c  SONS,  Florists  and  Nurserymen,  Birmingham. 

“  We  are  well  satisfied  with  your  Insecticide,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  dressing  now  in  the  market.  We 
have  dipped  a  large  qiuntity  of  Pelargonium  infected  with  green-fly,  and  it  has  quite  cleaned  them.  We  have  used  it  exclusively 
for  Mildew,  Mealy  Bug,  &c.,  also  for  American  Blight  on  Fruit  Trees,  and  it  is  an  instantaneous  cure.’ 

PRIGS S- Carriage  Paid  to  any  Address^YTint,  Is.  6d. ;  1  quart,  2s. ;  i  gal.,  3s. ; 
1  gal.,  4s.  6d.  2  gals.,  8s.  Sd. ;  4  gals.,  14s.  Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities. 

Sole  Inventors  and  Proprietors— 33  E  I  Gr  HTO  M  «&  CO., 
^orficuffuraC  gOemtsfs,  BRIDGNORTH. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibeay,  Sheffield,  write — “  We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.” 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write — “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 
finish — used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write — Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes — “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS!  ~~ 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &c.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SMITH’S  CELEBRATED 


WEED  KILLER. 


TRADE 

MARK. 


Registered 
No.  35,113. 


THE  ORIOrlNAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of — 

MARK  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell.  Makes  the  Gravel  equal  to  New. 


And  for  All  Glass  Structures  that  require  Shading. 

Sold  in  packets,  Is.  each,  with  full  directions  for  use,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations.  Each 
packet  should  bear  the  Trade  Mark  as  above. 
CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  &  Co.  (Lim.),  London 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W  G  May  24, 1S90. 
Agents  :  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Henzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester— Mr.  John  Hey  wood. 
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I  Registered  at  the  General  Post ) 
\  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  ) 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  \d. 


100,000 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

TROPZEOLUM  SPEC IO SUM.— Strong 

plants  of  this  splendid  scarlet  climber,  established  in 
pots,  Is.  3d.  each  ;  12s.  per  dozen  ;  free  by  post  or  passenger 
train. — HOWDEN  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Inverness,  N.B. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

100  PLANTS,  consisting  of  Asters,  Stocks, 

_L  v_7  Dahlias,  Verbenas.  Zinnias,  &c.,  for  2s.  Gd.  ;  half, 
Is.  3d. — R.  NASH,  West  End  Road,  High  Wycombe. 

Neapolitan  violets,  good  dumps, 

3s.  per  doz.  Cyclamen,  10s.  per  100. — F.  WEEDEN, 
Hillingdon. 

BEDDING  PLANTS, 

assorted,  2s.  6d.  100,  carriage  paid. — 
GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London,  and  Matlock. 

NEW  COLEUS  POR  1S90. — Popularity, 

Essence,  Jumbo,  Darling  Mine,  the  four  best  varieties 
ever  offered  to  the  public. — JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  —  All  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

WANTED.  —  Consignments  of  Choice 

Flowers,  Ferns,  Bedding  Plants,  Roots,  Cuttings,  &c. 
Prompt  cash.  Boxes  and  labels  supplied.— GARDENER  &  Co., 
62,  Strand,  London,  and  Matlock. 

FERNS,  Evergreen,  from  the  South-west  of 

Ireland.  12  large-rooted  feathery  varieties,  2s.  6 d.,  free. 
3  Royal  flowering  Ferns,  Is.  9 d.  6  Hay  and  Lemon-scented 
Ferns,  2s.  3d  ,  free.  Interesting  Catalogue,  Id. — O'KELLY, 
Glenarra  House,  Ballyvaughan,  co.  Clare. 

WOLTON’S  CHOICE  PLANTS.— Double 

and  Single  Geraniums,  best  in  cultivation,  12,  3s.  6d. 
Fuchsias,  12  splendid  vars.,  2s. ;  Molesworth,  new  double 
white,  Is.  Plumbago  alba,  Sd.  ;  Blue,  6d.  All  free.  P.O. 
Pelargoniums,  vars.  in  bud,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. jeach.— Newland,  Toft 
Nursery,  Leonard  Street,  Hull. 

ft  SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3d. ;  6  Irish  Ivy, 

vj  Is.  3d. ;  25  Carnations,  Is.  3d.  ;  6  greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d. ; 
12  Achimenes  in  4  sorts,  Is.  3d. ;  6  Fuchsias,  Is.  3d.;  6  Geraniums, 
Is.  3d. ;  6  Cyperus,  Is.  3d.  ;  3  Deutzias,  Is.  3d. ;  3  Hydrangea, 
Is.  3d.  ;  25  Musk  plants,  Is.  3d,  ;  12  Tomatos,  Is.  3d.  :  2  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Is.  3d.  Guide, 7d.  6s.  worth,  5s.  Carriage  paid. 
—TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

Messrs.  Gregory  &  evans,  Nur¬ 
serymen,  Sidcup,  and  285,  286,  287,  2SS,  Flower  Market, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  are  open  to  RECEIVE  CON¬ 
SIGNMENTS  of  Choice  CUT  FLOWERS  in  any  quantity  for 
their  Commission  Department.  Boxes  and  Labels  supplied. 
Telegraph  Address— “  COMMISSION,  SIDCUP.1’ 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15 s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advt.  p  611. 

PRIZE  FANCY  PANSIES.— I  will  supply 

the  following  12  Exhibition  varieties,  true  to  name,  post 
free  for  5s. :— Lord  Rosebery  (Weir),  John  Pope,  Mrs.  J.  Downie, 
Mrs.  Browell,  Evelyn  Bruce,  Neil  McKay,  Mrs.  D.D.  Crookston, 
My  Lady,  Silverwings,  Joe  1888,  John  Shaw,  Joe  Chamberlain. 
My  Dahlia  and  Pansy  List  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded 
free  on  application. — HY.  BROOKE,  Florist,  Durham. 

Ferns  I  Ferns  !l  Ferns  !  1 1 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Lygo- 
dium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  large  stuff,  ready  to  pot  at  once,  in  5-in.  pots,  16s. 
and  20s.  per  100.  Pteris  cretica,  P.  cristata,  and  few  other  sorts, 
from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100,  or  50s.  per  1000.  Packed  free,  cash 
with  order.— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 

LOXINIAS  !  GLOXINIAS  !  !  —  OUR 

GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW  will  he  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  9th  and  10th,  at  the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries 
(Tulse  Hill  Station).  All  lovers  of  this  beautiful  genus  cordially 
invited.  Admission  by  card  free  on  application.  Will  he  posted 
in  course  to  all  our  customers.  Bulbs,  12s.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
Seed,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Our  new  house  of  ANTHURIUMS  and  SARRACENIAS  now 
in  full  beauty. 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.  Nursery  Grounds  :  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 

Q  LUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

L4  to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  Is.  6 d.  per  box. — 
THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street,  Bristol. 
Agents  wanted. 


Gf 
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AIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

SOW  IN  JUNE.  —  SUTTON’S  PRIZE 

GLOXINIA  This  is  the  strain  so  much  admired  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  the  Windsor  show  last  year.  The 
“  Morning  Post”  of  June  29th,  1889,  said, — “  Mr,  Sutton  had  the 
honour  of  presenting  the  Queen  with  a  splendid  bouquet  of 
Gloxinias  grown  at  the  seed  grounds  of  the  firm  at  Reading.” 
Price  of  seed,  2s.  6c?.  and  5s.  per  packet,  post  free. 

UTTON’S  ~  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  QUEEN'S 
SEEDSMEN,  READING. 


s 
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Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

EO.  BCNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  Gd. 

HOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  varieties,  Is.  and  2s.  Gd. 
per  packet. — HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

DAHLIAS  A  SPECIALITY.— My  First 

Prize  Crystal  Palace  Collection,  choicest  in  Europe,  and 
includes  only  the  very  best  in  Show,  Fancy,  Pompon,  Cactus, 
and  Single  varieties,  price  from  5s.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid. 
Catalogue  on  application. — HUMPHRIES,  Nurseryman.  Chip¬ 
penham. 

120  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 

WALLACE’S  unrivalled  Box  contains  50 

Geraniums,  10  Lobelia,  10  Heliotrope,  10  Iresine,  10 
Petunias,  10  Pyrethrum,  5  new  double  Tropaeolums,  5  Dahlias, 
5  Chrysanthemums,  5  Marguerites.  Good  plants,  well  hardened. 
If  carriage  paid,  9d.  extra.— J.  WALLACE,  Rose  and  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &o.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Horton ,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  18SS. 

PROTECT  your  Gardens  from  Ravages  of 

Birds. — Tanned  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
rot  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  gardens.  Sent  on 
approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  50  square  yards,  Is.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Established  170  years. — HY.  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Silver  Sand  1  I 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

VO  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,.  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

T  TINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  hook  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

BARR’S  I) escr ipti  v e  List  of  VEGETABLE 

and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  Free.  Full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion. — Selections  of  Vegetable  Seeds,  12s.  6 d.,  21s.,  31s.  6d.,  42s., 
63s.  and  upwards.  Selections  of  Flower  Seeds,  2s.  6(7,,  3s.  6rZ., 
5s.  6 d.,  7s.  6cZ.,  10s.  6 d.,  15s.,  21s.  and  upwards.  Gladioli, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  Tigridias,  Anemone  fulgens,  Tuberoses, 
&c.,  for  Spring  planting.  Descriptive  list  free  on  application.— 
BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1SS2,  for 
“  Eclipse  ”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1S83  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition.  &c.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams— “  Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Ilorti- 

tf  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TIIK  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1S72 ;  London,  18S3.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

HOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  he  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  “HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

21  C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor PLANTS 


T 


S 


Quick  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  See  Advertisement  on  page  624. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS. — Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  page  624 

Heating  apparatus .  —  Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge. 

GREENHOUSES.  —  Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  48s.  ;  No.  13.  Spau-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockley,  London. 

PATENT  FUMIGATORS,  3s.  6 d,  PRO- 

PAGATORS,  from  20s.  FRAME  HEATERS,  from  21s. 
HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  from  20s.  Catalogues  free. — 
CHAS.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  Co.,  Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

HANDLIGHTS,  Is.  6c?.  each.  Span  frames, 

6  by  2,  10s. ;  3  by  2,  5s.  Strong  frames,  S  by  6,  29s.  , 
4  by  6,  15s.  ;  or  would  change  for  Bedding  Plants,  Flowers 
Cuttings,  Seeds,  &e. — GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London; 
and  Matlock. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6cZ.,  and  10s.  6cZ.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

Roofing  felt  i  roofing  felt  i  !— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  KM.  per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  Gd.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. _ 

alSHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  ar.d  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6iZ.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
Loudon. 

RIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  Gd.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  23S,  and  372  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  for  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Orchids  in  Flower. 

SPECIAL  SALE.  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

3.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  iRooms.  67 
&  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  June  3rd; 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  a  large  quantity  of  Orchids 
in  Flower,  from  various  collections. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  June 
6th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock,  a  large  quantity  of  IMPORTED 
ORCHIDS,  from  Mr.  F.  Sander. 

The  Sale  will  also  include  a  Collection  of  Life-size  Water- 
Colour  Drawings  of  Orchids,  by  Durham,  formed  by  the  late 
John  Day,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham,  to  be  offered  in  one  lot. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  12th. 

Special  Sale  of  Orohids  in  Flower  and  Bud. 

MR.  J.  C.  STETENS  begs  to  announce 

that  he  will  hold  his  NEXT  SPECIAL  SALE  of 
ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  AND  BUD,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  June  12th, 
and  lie  will  be  glad  if  Gentlemen  desirous  of  entering  Plants  for 
this  Sale  will  please  send  lists  not  later  than  Thursday  next. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  12th. 

Masdevallia  Hincksiana,  Rchb. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVEN'S  will  include  in  bis 

SPECIAL  SALE  of  ORCHIDS  in  FLOWER  and  BUD 
by  AUCTION,  at  his  Great  Rooms,  33,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  June  12th,  twenty  plants  of 
the  new  MASDEVALLIA  HINCKSIANA,  a  cross  between  M. 
tovarensis  and  M.  ignea,  being  the  whole  stock  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  ten  leaves,  retained  by  the  raiser  for  his  private 
collection. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


WITHOUT  RESERVE. 

The  Collection  of  ORCHIDS  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  of 
the  late  George  Firth,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Manningham  Thorpe, 
Toller  Lane,  Bradford. 

No  Plant  of  any  description  will  he  sold  previous  to  the  Sale. 

Messrs,  t.  s.  best  &  Harris  respect¬ 
fully  beg  to  give  notice  that  they  have  received  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Exors.  of  George  Firth,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  FRIDAY,  the  6th  day  of  June,  1890,  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  amongst  which  will  be 
found  specimen  plants  of  the  following : — Rhododendrons 
Veitchii,  Japonica,  Duchess  of  Connaught,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Countess  of  Haddington  ;  Amaryllis  Empress  of  India,  Mrs. 
George  Firth,  George  Firth,  John  Heal,  Mrs.  W.  Lee;  Imanto- 
phyllums  in  great  variety. 

On  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  the  10th  and  11th  days  of 
June,  1890,  the  Extremely  Valuable  Collection  of  ORCHIDS, 
which  have  been  bought  principally  in  flower,  and  which  in¬ 
clude  the  following  plants  : — 

Odontoglossum  Andersonia- 
num 

,,  hebraicum 
,,  Ruckerianum 
,,  Wilckeanum 
,,  Uro-Skinneri 
,,  vexillarium  Cobbianum 
,,  ,,  insigne 

Laelia  anceps  Schroder® 

,,  ,,  alba 

,,  ,,  Dawsoni 

„  elegans  prasiata 
,,  purpurata 
Coelogyne  cristata  alba 
Cymbidium  Dayanum 
,,  Pliilbrickianum 
Vanda  Sanderiana 
,,  coerulea 
,,  suavis  Veitchii 
,,  planilabris 

Sobralia  xantholeuca  (sixty 
growths), 


Cattleya  .paskelliana  alba 
,,  Mendelii  Firthii 
,,  Mossi®  Claptoniensis 
,,  „  Reineckiana 

,,  Brynieriana 
,,  Skinneri  alba 
,,  Wagneri 

Cypripedium  Morgani® 

,,  Schroder® 

,,  cenanthum  superbum 
,,  grande 

,,  bellatulum  roseum 
Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius 
,,  splendidissimum  grandi- 
florum 
,,  Weltoni 

Plial®nopsis  Schilleriana  alba 
„  Brymeriana 
,,  tetraspis 
,,  Mari® 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum  ean- 
didulum 

Together  with  many  other  valuable  varieties. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  June, 
at  the  Auctioneers’  Offices,  The  British  Gallery,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  and  the  collection  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  by 
applying  to  the  Head  Gardener,  Mr.  Collier. 

Sale  to  commence  each  day  at  Eleven  o’clock. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MFTH  NATIONAL  CO 


OPERATIVE 

FLOWER  SHOW,  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  AUGUST  16, 1S90. 

Schedules  now  ready  of  over  S2S 
Prizes,  comprising  Gold,  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals,  £350  in  cash,  special 
Prizes  in  Goods,  Certificates,  &c., 
post  free  on  application  to 

EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

At  this  Show  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Ltd,,  offer 
£150  for  best  produce  grown  from 
their  Reliable  One  and  All  Seeds. 

3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and 
Creek  Road,  Deptford,  S.E. 


BE&QNIAS,  SINGLE. 

12  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties . . . . .  i2s. 

”  ”  .  9s- 

100  bedding  sorts,  fine . . . .T!.. 30s". 

Also  Fancy  and  Show  Pansies  and  Violas,  for  beauty  of  form 
and  novelty  of  colours  unsurpassed,  at  moderate  prices. 

JOHN 

BEECHHILL 


DOWNIE, 

NURSERY,  EDINBURGH. 


■DEALERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

J- ti  WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pa»es 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
m  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


THE 


ii 


PERFECT” 


SUMMER  SHADING 

Supersedes  aU  Others  without  which 

-  NONE  IS  GENUINE 

FOR  SHADING  GLASS  ROOFS  OF  ALL  KIXDS 

Is  the  Cheapest.  Goes  four  times  as  far  as  the 
old  preparations.  Note  its  merits  described 
below. 

Messrs.  Cap.lton,  Contractors  for  the  painting 
of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,  write  : — 

11  By  order  of  the  Directors  we  applied  this  Shading  to  the 
glass  roofing  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  found  it  pos¬ 


sessed  great  advantages  over  all  other  preparations  we  had 


met  with.  Being  applied  cold  it  was  most  convenient  to  use 

and  while  it  resisted  the  action  of  the  rain  the  whole  season 
it  was  at  once  easily  removed  by  gentle  rubbing  after  wetting. 
It  afforded  a  cool  and  pleaso.nt  shade ,  at  same  time  admitting 
an  abundance  of  light," 

Price. — 1-lb.  tin,  1/- ;  2-lb.  tin,  2/- ;  Post  free,  4J d.  extra 
1  lb.  makes  half  a  gallon  for  use. 


THE 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


Trial  sample  post  free.  without  which 

” — - — —  NONE  IS  GENUINE 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  ail  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  "Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  <fcc. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  die.,  <Lc. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refu.e  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

‘  ‘  Perfect  ”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
•  v  flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 

Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CUBICAL  COY- 

Works:  97,  IIILTOX  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents: — BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE  —  We  oriqinally  had.  our  Worlcs  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent ,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1SS7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


I 


CARDEN  NETTING. 

SA  0  A  /  Successor  to  \ 

.  JJtS  \J.  w.  HaythornJ) 

Manufacturer  of  Hexagon  and  Chiswick  Garden  Nets. 
Warranted  to  Protect  Bloom  from  Frost,  Winds,  Hail,  and 
Fruit  from  Birds,  Wasps,  &c. 

Patterns  and  Prices  Free  by  Post. 

Address— S.  A.  SANDS, 

THURLAND  ST.,  NOTTINGHAM. 


Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 

THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  for  all  Subscrijitions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  unrivalled  Collection. 


Sold  in  Packets  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  in 
Sealed  Bags  Only. 

7  lb.,  2/6/;  14  lb.,  4/6 ;  2S  lb.,  7/6;  56  lb.,  12/6  ;  1  ewt.,'20/-. 

CLAY  &  LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  I 


WANTED! 

Everyone  who  has  a  Garden  or  Greenhouse  to  carefuUy  read 
the  following.  My  plants  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  are  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  order  with  cash.  d. 

3  Beautiful  Abutilons,  true  to  name . o  9 

12  Ageratums,  Imperial  dwarf  blue,  Grandiflora,  Duchess 

of  Edinburgh . j  3 

3  Bouvardias,  named,  including  A.  Neuner  .  0  9 

6  Chrysanthemums,  Jap.,  Pompon,  incurred,  reflexed, 

named  .  . \  3 

4  Chrysanthemums,  early-flowering,  including  Mdme. 

Desgranges,  10(1.  12  best,  named  . 3  0 

2  beautiful  Orchids,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  C.  insigne  2  0 

6  Dahlia,  Cactus,  so  useful  for  cut  flowers .  ...  2  0 

4  Dahlia,  Pompon,  and  4  show  and  4  fancy,  best  named...  2  6 

12  Daisies,  blooms  measure  over  2  inches",  on  foot-stalks 

9  inches  high . 13 

6  Coleus,  best,  named.  Is.  6 d.  12  ditto  . 3  0 

3  Beautiful  Ferns,  true  to  name  .  1  0 

6  Gloxinia,  seedlings  flowered  last  year  ...  Is.,  2s.,  &  3  0 

1  Large  Stephanotis  floribunda,  flowering  plants .  5  0 

3  Drac®na,  fine  for  table  decoration,  named  .  1  6 

6  Marguerites,  yellow,  white,  and  blue,  named  .  1  6 

1  Matricaria  inodora  floribunda  plena,  very  free-flowering, 

white  . 0  4 

2  Musk,  gigantea  and  Harrisoni  . 0  6 

6  Best  named  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  double  and  single ;  we 

have  one  of  largest  stock  of  var.  extant.  Is.  6d.,  2s.  &  3  0 

3  Ivy-leaf  double  Pelargoniums,  including  white .  0  9 

3  Beautiful  dble.  Fuchsia,  Is.  6  ditto,  2s.  12  ditto  ...  4  0 
3  Beautiful  single  Fuchsia,  Is.  6  ditto,  2s.  12  ditto  ...  4  0 

12  Tomato,  Large  Red,  Trophy,  Hathaway’s  Excelsior, 

fine  plants  . 10 

1  Rocket,  double  white,  I  Rocket,  double  purple...  ...  0  S 

2  Vitis  elmata,  very  dark  foliage,  climber,  hardy .  0  8 

6  Heliotropium,  including  Knight’s  Excelsior  and  Mina  1  6 

3  Beautiful  striped  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  quite  novelties...  1  0 

3  Brugmansia,  beautiful  large  trumpet  flowers  .  3  0 

1  Cyrtanthera  magnifies,  beautiful  large  spikes  of  rose- 

coloured  flow  ers  . 0  6 

3  Crassulas,  now  showing  bloom-buds  . Z  ...  1  6 

1  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  white  and  crimson,  very  beautiful  1  0 
1  Clerodendron  speciosum,  rose  and  crimson  " .  1  0 

1  Eupatorium  (white),  i  Impatiens  Sultani  (single 

Balsam)...  ...  .  ...  1  q 

2  Beautiful  Euphorbia,  so  useful  for  button-holes,  &c.  ...  2  0 
1  Hoya  bella.  Is.  1  Hoya  carnosa,  beautiful  waxy 

flowers  ...  .  .  2  0 

1  Isolepis  gracilis,  elegant,  graceful,  Rush-lookiDg  plant  0  6 
1 J usticia  picta,  most  beautiful  dark  green  foliage, 

veined  with  white,  6 d.  1  Justieia  carnea,  light  rose  0  6 

2  Beautiful  Jasminums  for  greenhouse,  very  fragrant  ...  2  0 

2  Plumbago,  pure  white  and  rosy  lilac,  very  beautiful  ...  1  6 
I  Rhyncospermum  jasminoides,  white,  very  fragrant  and 

free  .  ’ .  1  0 

1  Taesonia,  beautiful  free-flowering  climbers  .  1  0 

3  Rose  "White  Pet,  freest  dwarf  Rose  in  cultivation,  good 

bedder . 1  q 

3  Regal  and  decorative  Pelargoniums  . Is.  to  1  6 

3  Sweet  scented-leaf  Pelargoniums .  .09 

1  Pyrethrum  Prince  Arthur,  and  1  Beauty  of  Paris  ;  these 
are  beautiful  double  white,  extra  free,  fine  for  cut  flowers  0  S 
1  Tea  Rose,  strong  plants,  Is.  6 d.  ;  1  Hybrid  Perpetual, 

Is.  6d.  See  List  for  name. 

3  Salvias,  best  named,  winter-flowering  . 10 

1  Fieus  reptans,  pretty  free  climber,  clinging  to  walls  ...  1  0 
Send  one  stamp  for  list  of  names,  Ac.,  of  above.  Please  mention 
this  Paper. 

B.  14/.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  BATTLE. 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBACCO  PAPER' 

■  “Improved  &  only  Genuine  Medicated” 

[  JO  per  lb.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free- 

'^Dicksons  Chester., 


BAMBOOS 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 
Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
For  Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  g  and  4  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  j  to  Jin.  ,,  ...5/-  „  ;  7/-  „ 

3  ft.  10  m.  by  J  to  1  in.  „  ...7/-  „  ;  10/-  „ 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  J  to  |  in.,  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/-  ,, 

7  ft.  by  h  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted) .  25/-  ,,  ;  37/6  ,, 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  IS  in.  to  7  ft.,  5,  -  each 
FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


ec 


PLANT  FEEDERS.” 

In  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  Boxes. 

A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pushed  into  the  soil  out  of 
sight,  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot. 

The  “  Plant  Feeders  ”  (Booty’s  Patent)  produce  surprising 
health,  luxuriant  growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is  im¬ 
parted  extraordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty  to 
the  flowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  be  given  to  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 

25  for  6d.,  in  tin  boxes. 


50  „  1/-,  carriage  paid,  1/2 
100  „  2/  „  „  2/2 
Case  of  six  1/-  boxes  .. 

Case  of  six  2/-  boxes  . . 

Case  of  twelve  1/-  boxes,  10/6 
Case  of  twelve  2/-  boxes,  21  /■ 


in  tin  boxes. 

.  5/6 
.  10  6 


ARTHUR  BOOTY  &  Co.,  Florists, 

HIGH  HARROGATE,  YORKS. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  ayid  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  £  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 
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STRONG-  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 


Extent  of  Glass  Structures ,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12Greenhouse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair  ...  1  9 
6  Hardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c.  ...  1  6 

6Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 1  6 

12Alpine  Auriculas  . 1  6 

2Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  .  2  0 

6Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 2  0 

6Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties .  2  3 

6China  or  Monthly  Roses,  6  varieties  .  2  3 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 5  0 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  .  2  0 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ...  1  6 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6<Z.)  .  1  6 

0  Heliotropes  . 1  6 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  .  2  0 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plai  ts  . 1  9 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2  6 

6  Greenhouse  Selagiuellas  (including  Golden)  .  1  6 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis .  2  6 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  .  10 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 10 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  .  1  6 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties .  5  0 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 2  6 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) .  1  0 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  —  2  0 

12  Single  Tuberous  Begonias,  grand  strain . 3  0 

6  Sweet-scented  Clematis  . 2  0 

6  Perennial  Oriental  Poppies . 2  0 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 2  0 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 2  3 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 2  0 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds .  5  0 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 2  6 

3  Adiantum  Victoria  (New  Maidenhair) .  16 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-ine-nots  .  19 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  .  . 1  9 

6  Anemone  japoniea  alba,  white  .  2  0 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes,  &c.  ...  2  3 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 2  0 

6  Spineas,  strong  clumps  . 2  3 

6  Double  Carnations  . 1  6 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 2  3 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  . 6  0 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6 d.)  . 1  6 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 1  6 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  .  1  6 

3  Philadelphus  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  .  2 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  . 2  6 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c.  . ,  .  1  6 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c.  .  3  0 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 2  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10 d.) . 1  4 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants .  1  9 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  .  1  6 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  .  2  3 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.)  ...  1  6 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.)  ...  1  3 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 2  6 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 5  0 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  . 2  0 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  .  ..2  3 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  ..  2  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 1  6 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 1  6 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 2  6 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring .  1  6 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geunis  .  1  9 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyllums  .  . 2  6 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  .  1  9 

25  Irish  Irdes,  3  feet,  very  strong  .  3  9 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 19 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  b-'st  .  2  0 

6  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant) .  2  0 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 2  0 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza .  1  9 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . .  ...  1  9 

3  Escallonia  macrantha  . 2  0 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours . 1  6 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars. ,  variegated . 1  6 

29  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  .  1  9 

6  Perennial  Sunflowers,  strong  . 2  0 

12  Semi-double  Tuberous  Begonias,  fine  . 4  0 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  2^  ft .  2  6 

12  Single  Dahlias  . 1  3 

2t  Myosotis  dissitiflora  (largest  Forget-me-not)  .  1  9 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  Evergreen,  Variegated,  &c.,  all 

distinct  . 1  6 

100  Assorted  Bedding  Plants,  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 

Asters,  Stocks,  Petunias,  &c . _  ...  5  0 


Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s,  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  naine  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 


ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprung  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free.— 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 
LIMBING  FERN,  Lygodium  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6c?.  ;  12,  4s. 
6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high.  3  for  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

PERENNIAL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 

like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9c?.  All  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  of  Roses,  Tuberoses,  Spiraea, 
&c.,  with  Ferns,  2s.  6<f.  and  3s.  6 d.  each.  Maidenhair  fronds, 
2s.  6c?.  per  100.  Despatched  promptly  on  receipt  of  remittance. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6c?.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 

4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  1  Ficus,  1  Chrysanthemum,  1  Primula,  1  Marguerite, 
1  Aralia  Sieboldi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abutilon.  The  20  plants, 
2s.  6 d.,  post  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

A  FEW  HUNDRED  strong  Chrysanthemum  stools  to  offer 
from  pots,  best  named  varieties,  each  will  produce  20  to  30 
blooms  this  autumn,  6  for  3s.  6c?.;  12,  5s.;  50,  ISs. — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

THE  BEST  FORGET-ME-NOTS.— Myosotis  semperflorens. 

always  in  flower,  6,  Is.  6c?.  ;  2s.  6c?.  doz.  Myosotis  dissiti¬ 
flora,  12,  Is.  6c?.  New  Blue  Perfection.  6  for  2s. ;  3s.  6c?.  doz. 
carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon,  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

NAMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS^  PurityT  ThcT  Biidl, 
Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  &c. — 
6,  2s.  6c?. ;  4s.  6 c?.  doz.,  carnage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 


POLYANTHUS  PRIMROSES. 

The  finest  strain  in  the  country.  Awarded  First  Class  Cer¬ 
tificate.  Nearly  all  shades  of  colour. 

12  Fine  Roots  free  by  Parcels  Post  on  receipt  of  Postal 
Order,  2s.  Seed  of  the  same,  1«.  per  packet. 
Farbrace  Villas,  Sussex  Avenue,  Ashford,  Kent,  April  7th, 
1S90. — “  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  seen  a  fine  collection  of  seedling 
Polyanthus  Primroses  in  the  Rev.  Dombrain’s  garden,  and 
anxious  to  get  some  as  good,  will  you  kindly  send  me  a  Is.  packat 
of  your  seed,  as  it  is  ‘  the  finest  strain  in  the  country.’ — Yours 
truly,  A.  R.  KNIGHT.” 

w. 

THE  NURSERIES,  BEESTON,  NOTTS. 
1KA  BEDDING  PLANTS  for  5s.,  or 

JL  {_/  v/  carriage  free,  5s.  9  d.  ;  half-collection,  free,  3.5.  50 

Geraniums,  various,  10  Dahlias,  5  Ivy  Geraniums,  5  Fuchsias, 
15  Blue  Lobelia.  5  Chrysanthemums,  10  Ageratum,  15  Fiery 
Nasturtiums,  5  Calceolarias,  20  Asters,  and  10  Zinnias,  well- 
rooted,  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

EDWARD  BADMAN, 

Nurseries,  HAILSHAM,  SUSSEX. 


CHEAL’S  DAHLIAS. 

WINNERS  of  the  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE. 

Celebrated  strain  of  Singles,  Cactus,  Pompon, 
Show,  and  Fancy  varieties. 

New  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  now  ready,  post  free. 

,J.  CHEAL  SOWS, 

The  Nurseries,  CRAWLEY. 

“ DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  &c.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King's  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL ! ” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  Kings’s  Patent), 
2s.;  Postal  Order,  2s.  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work  of  hand, 
without  soiling  the  fingers.  The  best  tool  for  cleaning  Hutches, 
Coops,  &c.—  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay, 

Greenhouse s. — Span-roof  complete, 

with  Ventilators,  Irons  for  opening,  half-glass  door, 
Staging,  all  glass,  &e  ,  &c.  Made  in  sections  so  that  they  can 
he  erected  by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  7  by  5  ft.,  56s.  ; 
9  by  6  ft.,  £4  ;  12  by  S  ft.,  £6  ;  15  by  10  ft.,£S  10s. ;  20  by  10  ft., 
£12;  25  by  10  ft.,  £17.  Any  size  or  shape  made.  Strong 
Garden  Lights,  painted  and  glazed,  3  by  4  ft.,  6s.  6d.  ;  6  by  4  ft  , 
9s.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  Illustrations  of  above  and 
prices  of  Lean-to’s,  f-Spans,  Conservatories,  Cucumber  Frames, 
Summer-houses,  Poultry-houses,  Sashbars,  and  Glass,  send  for 
List,  post  free.  Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used. 
Estimates  for  every  description  of  horticultural  buildings. 
Plans,  &c.,  free. 

Note  New  Address — W.  COOPER,  751,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 


ROSES  IN  POTS  ON  OWN  ROOTS 

Wonderfully  cheap,  best  kinds,  true  to  name,  12,  Ss.  ;  6,  4s.  3<?. 
Catalogue  free. 

BATEMAN  &  Co.,  Rose  Growers,  Clevedon. 


6  Hardy  Climbers,  Clematis,  Jasmine,  &  c  ,  Is.  6c?.  Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Pansies,  double  scarlet 
Geums,  Touiatos,  &e.,  all  Is.  6c?.  per  dozen,  post  free.  Catalogue 

free.  BATEMAN  &  Co.,  Weston  Nursery,  Clevedon. 

When  ordering  please  name  this  paper. 


/tke  best  mushroom  spawnN 

“©SCK.SONS  IJIPKOVELV’ 

■>  -  per  bus.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

x DICKSONS  CHE STER.y 


PANSIES  purple,  white  and  yellow, 
PAN  SIES  large  and  soft  and  mellow, 
PANSIES  streaked  by  fairy  fingers, 

P*  AlKT  SIE  §  where  all  beauty  lingers  ; 
PANSIES  full  of  fair  suggestions, 

Who  would  not  delight  to  show  them  ? 
SYDENHAM,  if  you  ask  me  questions, 

In  perfection  seems  to  grow  them. 

The  very  finest  lot  of  Pansies  ever  offered.  Price  only 
%s.  per  doz.,  carriage  paid.  Carefully  named.  List  free. 

Mr.  "SYDENHAM, 

WATER  ORTON,  near  BIRMINGHAM. 


LAiNG’S  BEGONIAS 

SHOULD  BE  TRIED  BY  ALL. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS  beg  to 
t)  offer  Seed  saved  from  Prize  Plants. 
In  illustrated  packets.  Choice  Mixed 
Single  or  Double  varieties,  Is.,  2s.  6c?..  and 
5s.  per  packet.  Collections,  12  named 
Single  varieties,  separate,  os.  6c?.;  6  do.,  3s. 
Tubers,  named  Singles,  from  12s.  to  42s. 
per  doz. ;  unnamed  Seedlings,  I2s.,  ISs., 
and  21s.  per  doz :  Bedding,  choicest.  6s. 
and  9s.  per  doz. ;  choicest  named  Doubles, 
from  42s.  per  doz.  ;  unnamed,  very  choice, 
24s.  and  30s.  per  doz.  ;  choicest  Mixed, 
ISs.  per  doz.  The  best  procurable. 
CATALOGUES  gratis. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


KELWAY’S 

GLADIOLI,  of  which  we  grow  20  acres. 

PYRETHRUMS,  5  acres. 

Cur  A I LL  A  RDI A  S,  5  acres. 

5  acres. 

HERBACEOUS  Ia3^J5-N'TS,5acr. 
and  DELPHINIUMS,  5  acres. 

NOW  is  the  TIMEto  PLANT. 

Catalogues  Gratis. 

KELWAY  &  SON,  LAMPORT,  SOMERSET. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1889. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  June  3rd.— Sale  of  Orchids  in  Flower  at  Prothcroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  June  4th. — Reading  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 

Feiday,  June  6th —Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris'  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  622. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  31,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

(Caterpillars  and  their  Antidotes. — It  is 
^  specially  rough  upon  our  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Government  to  find  that  the 
strongest  recommendations  of  its  entomological 
advisers  are  being  treated  with  derision  or 
contempt.  Here  is,  for  instance,  a  Mr.  Higgins, 
of  Somerset,  who  dares  to  declare  his  belief 
that  the  terrible  caterpillar  pest  has  no  more 
basis  or  foundation  than  had  those  other 
entomological  frights  —  the  Hessian  fly  and  the 
Colorado  beetle.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
recall  these  latter  scares  without  some  sense  of 
amusement  being  created.  Still,  some  contempt 
is  aroused  also.  What  a  credulous  lot  of  persons 
wre  are  to  he  sure  ;  and  how  readily  we  take 
fright  when  some  new  insect  terror  is  set  up  to 
alarm  us  ! 

The  proposal  to  check  the  operations  of  the 
caterpillar  by  the  liberal  use  of  such  powerful 
poisons  as  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  both 
strong  arsenical  compounds,  this  Mr.  Higgins 
positively  laughs  to  scorn.  His  irreverence 
for  the  entomological  powers  that  he  positively 
makes  our  hair  to  stand  on  end.  What  is  the 
good  of  having  Agricultural  Departments  and 
entomological  advisers  if  their  action  is  to  be 
thus  scouted  and  jeered  at  1  Why,  this  sceptic 
declares  that  the  cost  of  using  the  poison  would 
be  too  great  for  the  result — that,  in  fact,  there 
are  no  caterpillars  to  destroy,  and,  indeed,  holds 
that  the  birds  have  kept  the  pests  down 
effectually. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  such  persons  or 
those  who  hold  that  in  saturating  the  trees 
with  London  purple,  the  effect  would  be  to 
poison  all  the  insect-preying  birds  alone  1 
Really  wre  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
this  assumed  caterpillar  plague  is  hut  a  scare 
at  the  best.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  he  charged 
with  the  exceeding  thinness  of  Pears  and 
Plums.  Just  now,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
no  appreciable  harm  has  been  done  to  the 
Apple  foliage.  After  all,  we  should  encourage 
our  good  friends — the  feathered  tribe— as  the 
best  insecticides. 
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CM  loral  Debaucheries. — Even  if  we  stand 
-R  alone  in  the  horticultural  press,  it  is  none 
the  less  our  duty,  as  devoted  lovers  of  flowers 
for  their  higher  and  purer  qualities,  to  protest 
against  the  repetition  of  the  discreditable  scene 
witnessed  in  one  of  our  so-called  botanical 
gardens  last  year,  and  of  which  a  printed 
schedule  lies  before  us.  It  seems  incredible  that 
any  one  who  claims  to  be  truly  horticultural  or 
botanical  in  taste  or  sentiment  can  for  one 
moment  look  with  favour  upon  a  scene  un¬ 
seemly  enough  termed  a  floral  parade,  but 
which,  because  of  the  low  and  vulgar  uses  to 
which  beautiful  flowers  are  put,  can  only  be 
described  as  a  floral  debauch. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  one  word  honestly  in 
defence  of  what  we  can  but  regard  with  sorrow 
and  detestation.  To  degrade  flowers  by 
fantastically  employing  them  in  the  decoration 
of  carriages,  horses,  donkeys  and  asinine  bipeds 
is  a  wanton  desecration  which  must  be  pro¬ 
tested  against.  Funeral  designs  or  suggestions 
are  interdicted,  they  would  too  much  resemble 
the  funeral  wreath  at  the  Festival  of  Death  ; 
and  yet  there  would  be  special  fitness  in 
funeral  designs  at  this  feast,  because  they  would 
indicate  the  death  of  true  horticulture  and  the 
debasement  of  flowers. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  professes 
to  be  the  leader  of  horticulture  in  this  country, 
and  happily,  with  all  its  faults  it  has  kept 
itself  free  from  such  absurdities  and  burlesques 
as  have  been  fostered  by  its  sister  society. 
Will  the  Council,  however,  have  courage  to 
protest  against  this  scandal  1  Hay,  more,  will 
the  President  of  the  Society,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  ask  whether  it  is 
for  such  scenes  as  these  that  a  large  portion 
of  a  Royal  park  has  been  granted  to  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  1  It  is  time  that  true 
horticulturists  rose  in  arms  against  what  is 
as  coarse  and  vulgar  florally,  as  the  bull-fights 
of  the  Continent  are  in  humanity. 


•TS  loral  Beauty. — But  a  few  weeks  since 
R  and  we  remarked  upon  the  exceeding 
beauty 'found  in  the  expanding  spring  foliage 
everywhere.  Now  we  may  refer  to  the  wondrous 
wealth  of  colour  found  in  the  almost  universal 
bloom  seen  on  trees  and  shrubs.  It  is  not 
possible  to  turn  in  any  direction  where 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  grow,  without 
finding  such  marvellous  beauty  as  to  compel 
expressions  of  delight  to  fall  even  from  the 
most  florally  satiated.  Especially  are  ex¬ 
pressions  of  this  kind  evoked  when  in  the 
presence  of  huge  masses  of  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  other  of  the  numerous  early 
blooming  shrubs.  The  former  especially  give 
us  such  magnificent  masses  of  glorious  colour, 
that  language  almost  fails  to  render  full  justice 
to  what  even  the  most  expert  of  artists  can 
but  indifferently  pourtray.  How  beautiful 
the  entire  country  has  been  made  by  the 
introduction  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  ! 

A  paper  on  these  things  may  do  a  little  to 
evoke  interest  in  them,  but  a  sight  of  the 
wealth  found  in  any  well-planted  garden  or 
in  a  hardy  shrub  nursery  is  worth  a  thousand 
papers  in  serving  to  stimulate  the  taste  of 
the  public  for  beautifying  gardens,  through 
the  aid  of  hardy  shrubs.  Even  in  the  hedge¬ 
rows  the  White  Thorn  is  full  of  bloom,  indeed 
a  wonderful  mass  of  flower.  Rich  and  almost 
gorgeous  are  the  crimson  Thorns,  even  yet  to 
be  seen,  whilst  the  Golden  Laburnums  have 
been  replete  with  colour  and  heauty.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  whilst  the  bloom  on  our 
hardy  fruit  trees — hardy  rather  more  in  name 
than  in  reality — expands  in  the  treacherous 
spring  time,  and  as  a  consequence  suffers 
materially,  -the  wealth  of  purely  decorative 
bloom  found  in  gardens  and  hedgerows  does 
not  expand  until  danger  from  frost  is  past. 
Would  that  it  were  natural  for  our  fruit  trees 
to  bloom  later,  and  thus  preserve  to  us  their 
produce  ! 


TIThe  East  Wixd. — Although  the  skies  have 
been  clear,  and  the  sun  shining  bright  and 
hot  in  the  heavens,  the  wind  during  several 
days,  and  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  especially, 
has  been  detestable.  “  What  a  nasty  wind  !  ” 
has  been  the  phrase  in  all  our  mouths ; 
and  all  the  same  that  it  was  so  very  dis¬ 
agreeable,  it  still  blew  and  blew  right  from 
the  east,  sweeping  over  the  open  land  or  along 
the  streets  and  roads  with  great  force,  parching 
the  soil,  and  raising  the  dust  in  great  clouds. 
In  the  towns  the  dust  has  been  of  the  most 
punishing  kind,  blinding  to  the  eyes  and 
merciless  to  the  flesh.  Only  where  streets 
could  be,  as  it  were,  literally  flooded  with 
water  could  the  fierce  pest  be  subdued. 

Out  in  the  country  the  allaying  of  the 
minute  particles  was  impossible;  only  a  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  would  accomplish  that,  and  the 
rain  could  only  come  when  the  wind  had 
changed,  or  fallen.  Such  visitations  from 
the  east  so  seriously  detract  from  the  native 
charms  of  our  spring  and  early  summer  time, 
that  much  that  is  lovely  is  otherwise  seriously 
discounted.  Enjoyment  of  nature,  of  flowers, 
of  gardens,  or  of  natural  beauty  of  any  kind 
seems  impossible  when  a  harsh  cutting  east 
wind  prevails.  Were  a  strict  account  of  the 
wind’s  doings  kept,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  it  is  fonder  of  the  eastern  position 
than  of  any  other,  and  that  in  the  early  spring 
when  west  or  south  breezes  with  genial 
showers  would  be  so  acceptable  for  the 
welfare  of  our  fruit  crops,  in  cuts  the  evil 
genius,  the  Eastern  Boreas,  rude,  bold  and 
biting,  and  plays  havoc  with  our  fondest 
aspirations.  To  trace  out  the  causes  which 
operate  to  produce  these  frequent  easterly 
winds  would  probably  prove  a  severe  task 
for  the  stoutest  of  meteorologists,  and  even 
did  we  know,  there  is  little  hope  that  we 
should  be  any  the  better  for  the  knowledge. 

- ->*<* - 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  Alexander  Henderson , 
late  gardener  to  Mrs.  Banks,  Jardine  Hall,  Lockerbie, 
N.  B.,  as  gardener  to  H.  J.  Younger,  Esq.,  Benmore, 
Kilmun,  N.B.  Mr.  Hugh  Maxwell,  foreman,  Auehans 
House,  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  as  gardener  to  Lady 
Musgrave,  Tourin,  Waterford. 

The  Northern  Tasmanian  Horticultural  Society 
will  be  represented  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Centenary  Festival  in  November  next,  by 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Thrower,  a  lady  who  takes  great  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  horticulture  in  that  far  off  land, 
and  who  has  promised  to  report  in  due  time  on  what 
she  sees  at  the  London  show. 

Osborn's  Nursery,  Hampton. — We  understand  that 
this  nursery,  which  for  some  time  has  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Turtle,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  Gough,  who  for  some  years  past  has  been  gar¬ 
dener  at  Harefield  Grove,  Uxbridge,  that  vast  gardening 
establishment  in  which  more  glass  has  been  put  up 
during  the  last  few  years  than  has  possibly  been  erected 
in  any  other  private  garden  in  Europe.  Mr.  Webster 
has  engaged  a  successor  to  Mr.  Gough,  but  his  name 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 

Fruit,  Prospects  in  Ayrshire. — -Mr.  James  Cocker, 
Lochryan,  writing  on  Monday,  says  : — We  have  a  good 
set  of  Plums  and  Cherries  :  and  of  Pears,  much  the 
finest  set  we  have  had  since  I  have  been  here.  The 
Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  RaDce, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Winter  Nelis,  and  Swan’s  Egg  have  all  set  heavy 
crops. 

Bees  Swarming  Early  in  the  North  of  England. — 
Mr.  J.  Charlton,  Farnley  Grove  Gardens,  Corbridge-on- 
Tyne,  writes :  —It  may  interest  your  bee-keeping  readers 
to  know  that  a  good  swarm  of  bees  was  successfully 
hived  at  South  Farm,  Riding  Mill-on-Tyne,  on  Saturday, 
May1 7th,  a  remarkably  early  date  for  this  district. 
Swarming  became  general  in  Northumberland  on  the 
21st  inst.,  and  stock  hives  are  strong  and  healthy  this 
season.  With  favourable  weather  a  productive  honey 
season  is  anticipated. 

Ware  and  District  Horticultural  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society. — This  society  has  just  completed  its 
first  session,  meetings  having  been  held  fortnightly 
since  December  last.  The  meetings  have  been  very 
well  attended,  not  only  by  gardeners,  but  by  amateurs 


and  cottagers.  It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  meetings 
monthly  during  the  summer.  Two  meetings  have  been 
held  during  the  past  month.  On  the  6th  of  May  a 
paper  on  “  Poinsettia  Culture’’  was  read  by  Mr.  C. 
Anderson  ;  also  on  the  20th  inst.  a  good  muster  of 
members  assembled,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  W.  Lofts  in  the 
chair,  to  hear  a  paper  on  “Plants  for  Decorative 
Purposes,”  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding.  A  lengthy  discussion 
followed,  to  which  the  essayist  replied,  and  the  meeting 
terminated  with  the  customary  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Fellow-flowered  Pavia. — The  trees  of  zEsculus 
flava,  better  known  as  Pavia  flava,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  throughout  this  country,  vary  considerably 
in  the  colouring  of  their  flowers,  simply  because  many 
of  them  have  been  raised  from  seeds.  The  best  forms 
can,  however,  be  propagated  by  grafting  upon  the 
common  Horse  Chestnut.  The  increase  or  growth  of 
stock  and  scion  is  not  quite  uniform,  so  that  a  great 
thickening  often  takes  place  at  the  point  of  union. 
This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  affect  the  health  of 
the  tree,  for  there  is  a  specimen  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  from  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  height,  with  a  broad 
and  spreading  head,  now  laden  with  its  soft  yellow 
flowers  and  orange  anthers.  The  leaves  consist  of  five 
lanceolate,  elliptic,  smooth  and  shining  leaflets,  which 
give  the  tree  a  more  refined  appearance  than  either  the 
Horse  Chestnut  or  zEseulus  rubicunda,  and  they  are  of 
a  lighter  and  more  pleasing  green  than  those  of  z£. 
rubra. 

Pot  Vines  at  Gunnersbury  House. — The  house 
that  was  formerly  used  as  a  stove  before  this  place 
changed  hands,  is  now  utilised  as  a  vinery  for  the 
forcing  of  pot  Vines.  The  pots  were  got  in  readiness 
and  the  house  closed  in  December.  The  rods  were  of 
moderate  length,  so  that  two  rows  of  them  were  put 
in  to  occupy  the  width  of  the  house.  While  making 
growth  they  were  liberally  fed  with  liquid  manure  till 
the  Grapes  began  to  colour.  Each  rod  carried  on  an 
average  six  bunches  of  good  size  and  form.  The  variety 
used  was  Black  Hamburg,  and  the  first  bunches  were 
gathered  cn  the  3rd  of  May. 

Cercis  siliquastrum. — There  are  comparatively  few 
trees  of  this  species  in  the  country,  of  the  same  size  as 
that  grown  at  Gunnersbury  House.  As  a  rule  it 
is  tolerably  floriferous,  but  on  the  present  occasion  it 
seems  to  have  been  more  so  than  ever  ;  and  the  twiggy 
shoots  were  laden  with  rosy  purple,  pea-shaped  flowers. 
The  tree  is  grown  against  a  wall  with  an  eastern  aspect, 
and  only  the  main  stems  are  nailed  in,  while  all  the 
twiggy  young  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  freely,  so  that 
masses  of  flowers  are  produced  all  along  their  length. 
Although  tolerably  hardy  in  the  south,  the  tree  is 
frequently  grown  against  a  wall. 

A  Warning  to  Fruiterers,  &c. — In  the  Sheriff  Court, 
Aberdeen,  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  inst.,  before  Sheriff 
Hamilton-Grierson,  an  action  was  raised  at  the  instance 
of  Messrs.  Knowles  &  Son,  gardeners  and  fruiterers, 
Union  Street,  Aberdeen,  against  Mr.  George  Jamieson, 
fruiterer,  Market  Hall,  Aberdeen,  to  recover  the  sum  of 
£1  11s.  2 d.,  for  fruit  supplied.  The  evidence  for  the 
plaintiffs  was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  supplying  goods  to  the  defendant,  and  that 
although  the  goods  for  the  amount  claimed  were  given 
to  the  defendant’s  son,  they  understood  they  were  for 
the  defendant  himself.  For  the  defence  it  was  brought 
out  that  father  and  son  had  each  a  stall  in  the  Market 
Hall  about  the  time  the  goods  were  supplied,  and  that 
the  goods  sued  for  were  for  defendant’s  son,  a  youth  of 
seventeen.  The  son  ordered  the  goods,  but  was  never 
asked  by  the  plaintiffs  whom  they  were  for.  The  Sheriff, 
in  giving  his  decision,  said  that  if  tradesmen  chose  to 
supply  goods  to  people  going  into  their  shops  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  acertain  who  they  were,  what  they 
were,  and  what  was  their  credit,  they  were  sure  to  have 
hard  luck  whenever  a  question  arose,  and  he  thought 
this  was  what  the  plaintiffs  would  have  in  the  present 
instance.  He  then  found  for  the  defendant. 

A  Peculiar  Practice  in  the  Scotch  Potato  Trade. — 
A  curious  case  of  theft  was  tried  in  Edinburgh  on 
Wednesday.  A  Potato  merchant,  having  a  store  at 
Haymarket  Station,  charged  another,  whose  premises  are 
adjoining,  with  the  theft  of  two  bags  of  Magnum 
Bonum  Potatos.  It  was  disclosed  in  evidence  that  the 
complainant  and  another  merchant  had  missed  Potatos 
from  their  premises,  and  at  six  o’clock  one  morning 
they  were  watching  in  the  store  of  the  former  when 
the  prisoner  opened  the  door,  came  in,  and  took  two  bags 
of  Potatos.  He  was  confronted  by  his  fellow  merchants, 
when  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  no 
Potatos  in  bag  of  the  kind  he  wanted,  and  was  taking 
these  with  the  intention  of  paying  for  them  afterwards. 
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He  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and  offered  a  sum 
of  money  much  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  he 
had  taken — 4s. — if  nothing  more  was  done  in  the 
matter,  admitting  that  he  had  taken  Potatos  on 
previous  occasions.  It  was  claimed  for  the  defence 
that  it  was  almost  a  practice  in  the  trade  for  a  man 
when  he  wanted  Potatos  to  take  them  and  pay  for  them 
afterwards.  His  Lordship  laid  stress  upon  this  state¬ 
ment  when  summing  up,  and  also  upon  the  fact  that 
the  prisoner  had  been  in  business  for  fourteen  years, 
and  he  found  the  charge  not  proven. — North  British 
Agriculturist. 

A  Red  Nymphsea  zanzibarensis. — There  is  a  coloured 
plate  of  this  red-flowered  variety  in  the  Revue  de 
l' Horticulture  Beige  for  May.  Judging  from  the  illus¬ 
tration,  it  must  be  of  great  value  for  the  decoration  of 
the  hothouse  aquaria.  It  originated  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Carlsruhe,  in  1884,  and  was  obtained  by  M. 
Groebener,  according  to  his  own  statement,  by  crossing 
N.  zanzibarensis  with  the  pollen  of  1ST.  Lotus  dentata. 
The  red  variety  was  also  figured  in  No.  3  of  the 
Gartenflora  for  1887  by  M.  Siber,  of  Marburg,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  obtained  it  by  crossing  N.  zanzibarensis 
with  N.  Lotus  rubra.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  he 
dared  not  affirm  the  origin  of  his  plant  because  it 
was  obtained  from  the  hothouses  at  Carlsruhe.  Both 
M.  Grcebener  and  M.  Siber  sent  flowers  of  their  novelty 
to  Professor  Caspary  for  his  advice  upon  the  acquisition. 


In  both  cases  he  denied  the  hybrid  origin  of  the  new¬ 
comer,  and  said  that  it  was  N.  zanzibarensis,  of  which 
the  bluish  coloration  had  been  modified  into  violet. 
He  also  gave  a  detailed  description  of  it,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  structure  of  the  flower  was  morpho¬ 
logically  that  of  N.  zanzibarensis.  He  also  dried  the 
parts  of  the  bloom  separately,  and  found  that  they  lost 
their  reddish  coloration  and  became  blue — that  is, 
reverted  to  N.  zanzibarensis. 

- «>I<« - 

THE  VENTILATION  OF  PLANT 

HOUSES. 

At  the  Temple  Show,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Charles  Toope,  of  Stepney 
Square,  E. ,  exhibited  a  model,  illustrating  a  new  mode 
of  ventilating  plant  houses,  which  he  has  devised  with 
the  object  of  excluding  fog,  soot,  and  other  atmospheric 
abominations  in  densely  populated  manufacturing,  and 
consequently  smoky  districts.  Mr.  Toope  is  the 
inventor  of  a  number-  of  useful  contrivances  of  various 
kinds,  designed  to  assist  the  amateur  gardener  in  his 
operations.  He  is  himself  a  very  enthusiastic  amateur 
— fond  of  his  plants  and  his  garden,  and  some  months 
ago  took  to  the  cultivation  of  Orchids  with  all  the  zest 
of  a  genuine  lover  of  these  fascinating  plants.  But 
Mr.  Toope’s  garden  is  unfortunately  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  smoke-begrimed  districts  to  be  found  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  and  the  atmospherical  difficulties  he 
and  his  plants  have  to  contend  against  are  really 
enormous.  Gladly  would  he  seek  a  brighter  spot,  but 
the.  exigencies  of  his  business  compel  his  residence  in 
Ben  Jonson’s  Road,  and  there  he  must  be  content  with 
what  success  his  resources  can  obtain  for  him. 


When  he  took  to  the  Orchids,  the  subject  of  com¬ 
batting  the  evils  of  fog  and  smoke  came  quickly  to  the 
front— something  must  be  done  to  keep  the  air  in  his 
Orchid  house  pure  and  fresh,  or  the  Orchids  would 
have  to  be  given  up.  Thus  it  was  that  he  was  led  to 
adopt  a  system  that  he  has  now  patented,  and  which 
may  briefly  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  the  annexed 
illustration.  The  system  consists  of  an  exhaust  air 
pipe  in  the  apex  of  the  roof,  with  caps  arranged  at  a 
certain  distance  apart,  and  in  the  caps  dampers  are 
provided,  so  that  they  can  be  partially  or  wholly 
closed  as  necessity  may  determine. 

To  the  ventilators,  near  the  ground-line — the  inlets, 
in  fact,  Mr.  Toope  has  fitted  what  he  calls  purifying 
boxes  underneath  the  hot- water  pipes.  In  these  boxes, 
which  are  perforated,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
layers  of  charcoal  are  placed,  through  which  the  air 
has  to  pass  before  entering  the  house,  with  the  chill 
taken  off  by  passing  over  the  warm  pipes.  By  this 
simple  arrangement  Mr.  Toope  claims  that  foul  air  of 
any  and  every  description  may  be  admitted  into  the 
purifying  boxes  with  impunity,  and  without  any  ill 
effects  on  plants  in  the  house  ;  and  that  the  air  will 
always  be  found  to  be  fresh  and  pure  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  owner,  and 
lasting  advantage  to  the  plants. 

Mr.  Toope  claims  that  his  system  answers  admirably, 
and  we  hope  du'iing  the  coming  winter  to  keep  a 


watchful  observation  on  it,  believing  as  we  do  that  if 
by  its  means  fog  and  soot  can  be  kept  outside,  the 
system  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  dwellers  in 
smoky  places  ;  and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  as  it  can 
be  readily  adapted  in  most  cases  to  houses  already 
built. 

- - 

THE  HERMITAGE,  ST. 

MARGARET’S  BAY. 

Less  than  half-a-century  ago,  what  is  now  the  most 
commodious  and  beautifully  situated  residence  at  St. 
Margaret’s  Bay,  was  but  a  small  three-roomed  cottage, 
standing  in  its  own  grounds  of  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent.  To  day,  however,  matters 
are  widely  different,  for  the  Hermitage,  with  its  nicely 
laid  out  and  well-arranged  grounds  of  some  500  acres 
in  extent,  and  occupying  a  most  conspicuous  and  com¬ 
manding  site,  add  quite  a  feature  to  the  general  sur¬ 
roundings  of  this  pleasantest  of  sea-side  resorts. 

The  Hermitage,  the  property  of  Lord  Sackville  Cecil, 
stands  on  the  brow  of  an  abrupt  rising  of  chalk  cliff, 
and  in  such  a  position  as  to  command  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  view  of  the  English  Channel,  with  the  coast  of 
France  in  the  far  distance,  while  the  well-stocked 
kitchen-garden  slopes  gently  down  to  almost  high  water 
mark.  Away  behind  are  great  stretches  of  pleasing 
green  meadows  and  undulating  downs,  that  during  the 
season  contain  quite  a  wealth  of  rare  and  beautiful 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs. 

The  chalk  cliffs  along  the  coast  on  either  side  of  the 
Hermitage,  and  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  for 
from  300  ft.  to  fully  500  ft.,  are  teeming  with  plants 
peculiar  to  a  maritime  shore,  but  as  in  many  places 


they  rise  abruptly  from  the  shore,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
little  difficulty  to  explore  their  crags  and  ravines. 
Samphire  grows  in  several  places  in  almost  unlimited 
quantity,  it  not  always  confining  itself  to  the  rocky 
edges,  for  in  several  places  I  noticed  that  it  occupied 
large  surfaces  of  ground  on  the  shingly  sea-coast,  or 
rather  where  detached  masses  of  chalk  had  fallen  from 
the  cliffs  and  become  mingled  with  the  stones  and 
sand. 

The  wild  Cabbage,  too,  crests  the  rocky  ledges  in 
sites  that  are  far  beyond  our  reach,  its  showy  and 
abundantly  produced  yellow  flowers  contrasting  both 
strangely  and  markedly  with  the  deeper  hue  of  those 
of  now  a  wild  form  of  the  common  Wallflower.  This 
latter  is  quite  a  feature  of  the  higher  chalk  cliffs 
between  St.  Margaret’s  Bay  and  Dover,  the  dwarf 
thick-set  habit,  and  rich  abundance  of  reddish  yellow 
flowers  rendering  it  very  conspicuous  against  the  light 
grey  cliffs  on  which  it  delights  to  grow.  No  doubt 
years  ago  this  Wallflower  was  a  garden  escape  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  rocks  by  some  wandering  botanist  or 
inhabitant  of  the  place,  but  now  through  years  of 
exposure  to  wind  and  storm,  it  has  gradually  assumed 
the  procumbent  habit  until  now  it  is  a  charming 
Alpine  of  like  habit,  but  with  much  prettier  flowers 
than  the  well-known  continental  forms. 

How  long  exposure  to  peculiar  conditions,  severe 
storms,  &e.,  alters  the  general  features  of  a  well- 
known  plant  or  shrub  is  amply  exemplified  in  many 
cases  that  come  under  the  notice  of  the  careful  observer. 
On  the  top  of  the  same  cliff  the  Spider  Ophrys  (O. 
aranifera)  grows  abundantly,  but  it  is  on  an  average, 
one-half  the  size  of  plants  of  the  same  kind  that  are 
found  in  inland  and  more  sheltered  situations.  Here 
they  are  dwarf  and  thickset,  the  long,  supple  stems  and 
nodding  flower-heads  that  characterise  the  plant  when 
found  growing  under  more  genial  conditions,  having 
through  long  exposure  and  a  course  of  gradual  evolution 
given  place  to  their  present  more  fitting  habit  of 
growth  for  their  new  and  peculiar  surroundings. 

In  ascending  a  steep,  grassy  cliff  in  search  of  plants, 

I  was  quite  struck  with  the  procumbent  habit  assumed 
by  our  native  Juniper,  few  of  the  specimens  rising 
above  ft.  in  height,  but  spreading  laterally  to  a  great 
extent ;  indeed,  the  whole  contour  of  the  plant 
brought  back  at  once  to  my  mind  what  I  had  often 
noticed  with  the  same  Juniper  on  the  exposed  sides  of 
the  great  Snowdon  range  of  hills.  These  Junipers 
were  evidently  self-sown  seedlings,  for  on  raising 
several  of  the  young  plants  the  rootstock  had  the 
unmistakable  appearance  of  such,  while  it  is  very 
improbable  that  they  were  ever  planted  in  such 
inaccessible  positions. 

Side-by-side  with  the  Juniper  grew  at  least  two 
species  of  Broomrape(Orobanche),  their  leafless  character 
and  peculiarly  shaped  and  coloured  flowere  arresting  the 
attention  of  the  most  unobservant.  The  Orchid  family 
is,  however,  the  pride  of  the  chalky  cliffs  and  downs, 
for  in  addition  to  the  Spider  already  mentioned,  the 
pyramidal  and  fragrant  Orchids  (Orchis  pyramidalis  and 
Gymnadenia  conopsea)  grow  in  great  abundance,  and 
quite  scent  the  air  with  their  rich  aroma.  Both  these 
latter  grow  in  company  and  flower  at  the  same  time,  the 
rosy  heads  of  the  pyramidal  offering  a  rich  contrast  to 
the  variously  tinted  lilac  of  the  fragrant  species.  In 
the  Scorched  Orchis  (O.  ustulatajwe  have  a  neat,  little, 
and  curiously  shaped  flower,  the  whole  plant  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeding  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  in  height.  When  opening,  the 
flowers  have  a  scorched  or  blighted  appearance, 
from  which  the  popular  name  is  derived.  It  grows  in 
small  patches  on  the  dry,  chalk  rock,  and  I  always 
consider  it  rare,  though  I  find  half-a-hundred  to  the 
square  yard.  Later  in  autumn  I  have  collected  the 
Lady’s  Tresses  (Spiranthes  autumnalis)  in;  the  same 
place  with  the  latter,  but  in  far  greater  abundance. 

The  spotted-leaved  Orchid  (O.  maculata)  is  found 
occasionally  in  similar  places,  but  usually  where  the 
grass  grows  more  luxuriantly,  and  consequently  where 
greater  moisture  is  present  in  the  soil.  When  in  full 
flower  the  Horned  or  Sea  Poppy  is  a  pretty  and  distinct 
plant,  but  it  wants  deep  sand  or  gravel,  into  which  the 
thick  tap-root  may  wander  at  will.  Along  the  coast  it 
grows  in  almost  unlimited  quantity.  That  the  common 
Privet  is  a  native  plant  I  now  feel  more  convinced  than 
ever,  as  at  300  ft.  on  the  cliffs  it  grows  in  broad  patches, 
the  plant  rarely  rising  £  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
Tamarisk,  with  its  waving  plumes  of  flowers  and  deep 
green,  finely-divided  foliage,  quite  lights  up  those  parts 
of  the  coast  where  it  is  growing  in  quantity.  What  a 
pretty  plant  the  Milkwort  (Polygala  vulgaris)  is,  when 
seen  in  quantity  on  warm  chalky  soil,  for  there,  and 
within  the  influence  of  the  sea,  it  flowers  far  more  pro- 
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fusely,  and  the  colour  is  of  a  brighter  hue  than  I  can 
remember  to  have  seen  on  any  other  occasion. 

I  had  always  thought,  wrongly  I  now  find,  that 
Statice  spathulrefolia  was  confined  to  the  limestone 
cliffs  of  the  Orme’s  Head,  in  Wales,  but  I  met  with  it 
in  some  quantity  along  the  coast  beyond  the  bay. 
Apart]  from  the  neat  habit,  the  pretty  flowers  and 
spoon-shaped  leaves  render  it  a  desirable  rock  plant. 

Of  the  wild  Geraniums  several  of  the  smaller-growing 
species  are  to  be  found  along  this  coast,  but  they  are 
very  locally  distributed.  The  Catchfly  (Silene),  wild 
Mignonette,  and  several  uncommon  species  of  Carex 
grow  in  the  grounds  of  the  Hermitage,  but  to  give  even 
a  tithe  of  the  names  of  plants  that  I  noted  down  as 
growing  on  this  part  of  the  coast  would  take  up  more 
time  than  I  have  at  disposal. 

Amongst  trees  and  shrubs  that  do  well  at  the 
Hermitage,  I  might  make  particular  mention  of  the 
Austrian  and  Scotch  Firs  (Pinus  austriaca  and  P. 
sylvestris),  and  the  Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex) 
amongst  evergreen  trees,  and  the  common  Sycamore, 
Elder,  and  a  couple  of  species  of  Willow  and  Poplar. 
Of  shrubs  the  Euonymus,  flowering  Currant,  Sweet 
Bay,  Laurustinus,  Guelder  Rose  (Yiburnum  Opulus — 
British),  Lilac  (common),  Veronica  spicata,  Fuchsia 
globosa,  Mahonia  aquifolia,  Privet  (oval-leaved), 
Hypericum  calycinum,  Honeysuckle  (perfoliate),  Box, 
Thorn,  Snowberry,  Lavender,  and  Darwin’s  Barberry. 

The  Hew  Zealand  Flax  grows  with  great  freedom  in 
the  Hermitage  garden,  forming  noble  plants  of  nearly 
5  ft.  in  height,  the  deep  green  sickle-shaped  leaves 
averaging  4  ins.  wide.  When  thus  seen  it’  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  garden  plants  and  a 
worthy  companion  of  the  better  known  Pampas  Grass, 
which  likewise  grows  here  with  unusual  freedom. 
Pinks,  Alliums,  Saxifrages,  Aquilegias,  various  kinds 
of  Primulas,  the  good  old  Honesty,  Ixias  and  Wall¬ 
flowers  all  combine  to  make  the  Hermitage  garden  one 
of  particular  interest  even  at  this  early  date,  the  19th 
of  May. — A.  D.  Webster. 

- - 

CELSIA  CRETICA. 

Readers  in  search  of  yellow  flowers  should  grow  this 
Celsia,  as  although  such  an  old  inhabitant,  it  is  but 
seldom  seen  in  gardens  now-a-days.  Why  this  should 
be  I  cannot  imagine,  considering  of  what  a  pleasing  shade 
of  yellow  the  flowers  are.  Seed  should  be  sown  in 
March  fn  a  pot  or  pan  filled  with  finely-sifted  loam, 
leaf-soil  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  and  then  placed  in  a 
warm  hohse  until  the  seedlings  appear,  when  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  frame.  Prick  them  out  in 
boxes  when  large  enough  to  handle,  and  transfer  them 
into  4-in.  pots  before  they  become  crowded,  keeping 
them  outside  all  the  summer.  In  September  shift 
them  into  their  flowering  pots — one  plant  in  a  6-in.  or 
three  in  a  10-in.  pot  proves  satisfactory.  At  the  end 
of  October  place  them  in  a  cold  house  or  pit,  and  stake 
them  as  soon  as  the  spikes  push  up.  They  will 
commence  to  flower  in  March,  and  continue  doing  so 
until  June.  The  flower  spikes  range  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  height,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  lofty  struc¬ 
tures. — Barnaby  Budge. 
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ON  PLANTING  TREES  IN  TOWNS. 

Under  this  title  “the  two  Aberdeen  members  of  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  Guild  of  Saint  George”  have  issued,  in  a 
handsome  form,  two  papers  read  before  the  North  of 
Scotland  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Robert  Walker, 
head  gardener,  Victoria  Public  Park,  Aberdeen.  The 
first  paper  treats  specially  of  the  question  of  planting 
trees  in  towns,  not  only  in  gardens  or  in  wide  open 
spaces  and  parks,  but  in  streets  and  roads.  Mr. 
Walker  says  : — “Planting  of  trees  in  streets,  from  a  sani¬ 
tary  point  of  view,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Trees 
not  only  afford  shade  and  shelter,  but  adorn  the  land¬ 
scape  and  purify  the  air.  They  improve  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  taste  ;  they  refresh  the  body  and  enlighten 
the  spirit,  and  the  more  refined  the  taste  is,  the  more 
exquisite  is  the  gratification  that  may  be  enjoyed  from 
every  leaf-building  tree.”  Full  information  is  given  as 
to  the  kinds  of  trees  best  adapted  for  city  growth, 
whether  they  are  to  be  planted  in  smoky  streets  where 
population  is  most  dense  and  traffic  is  constant,  or  in 
the  streets  and  roads  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  more  favourable,  and  a  greater  variety  may  be 
used.  In  the  ’treatment  of  the  subject  Mr.  Walker 
evinces  thorough  knowledge,  and  his  poetic  touches 
and  quotations  prove  that  he  is  in  all  respects  watchful 
of  beauty  and  grace  alike  in  the  construction  of  his 
sentences  and  in  the  adornment  of  the  dull  byways 
and  highways  of  the  town. 

In  his  second  paper  Mr.  Walker  goes  farther  afield, 


and  deals  with  “trees  suitable  for  villa  and  suburban 
planting.”  Here  again  there  is  manifested  a  fulness  of 
information  and  an  enthusiasm  of  spirit  that  tend  to 
make  the  writing  alike  valuable  and  attractive. 
Throughout  the  pages  there  are  happy  references  to 
trees  growing  in  New  Aberdeen  and  in  Old  Aberdeen. 
Regarding  Hawthorns  of  great  age  still  to  be  found  at 
Gilcomston  Park  and  King’s  College,  Mr.  Walker  thus 
concludes  his  brochure  :  —  “  These  maybe  taken  as  a 
fair  sample  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  such 
trees  in  our  city  streets.  They  show  at  a  glance  the 
superiority  of  permanent  embellishment  over  fleeting 
annual  display  .  .  .  Their  lives,  from  the  unfold¬ 

ing  bud  to  the  tottering  trunk,  are  as  the  lives  of  men, 
and  there  is  infinite  change  in  the  individual  and 
boundless  variety  in  the  species.”  The  papers  appear 
in  handsome  form,  and  are  embellished  with  about 
half  a  score  of  full-page  drawings  of  trees,  lithographed 
in  fine  style  on  thick  paper.  A  beautiful  cover  further 
enhances  the  appearance  of  the  work.  —  Cor. 

- - 

CALIFORNIAN  FRUIT  PRO¬ 

DUCTION. 

A  correspondent,  writing  toth e  Economiste  Francais, 
says  that  at  the  present  time  California  is  one  of  the 
principal  fruit-producing  centres  of  the  world.  It  is 
more  particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  that 
this  industry  is  the  most  developed,  and  Sacramento  is 
the  centre  of  it.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits — Pears, 
Peaches,  Figs,  Grapes,  &c.  The  Pear,  which  is  one  of 
the  choicest  and  most  easily  transportable  of  fruits,  was 
the  first  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  grower,  and  was 
cultivated  on  a  very  considerable  scale.  The  Pear  tree 
in  California  bears  at  the  end  of  three  years,  but  it  is 
only  in  full  bearing  at  the  end  of  six  or  seven.  An 
acre  of  ground,  well  planted  and  carefully  attended  to, 
should  yield  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  about 
35,000  lbs.  weight  of  fruit,  worth  £200.  Grapes  are  of 
three  descriptions — those  for  the  table,  for  wine  making, 
and  for  drying.  Each  description  has  its  own  special 
centre  of  production.  Grapes  for  drying  are  grown  in 
the  valley  of  San  Joaquin,  those  for  wine  making  further 
to  the  north,  and  the  table  fruit  is  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stockton  and  Sacramento.  Southern 
California  is  distinguished  by  very  varied  climates, 
which  admit  of  all  descriptions  of  fruit  culture.  The 
choicest  kinds  of  table  Grapes  are  those  known  as  Tokay. 
A  San  Francisco  paper — the  California— states  that 
over  an  area  of  fifteen  acres  planted  with  Tokay  Grapes, 
the  vines  being  fourteen  years  old  and  well  tended,  the 
gross  yield  was  valued  at  nearly  £4,000.  Deduction 
being  made  of  the  expense  of  cultivation,  irrigation, 
transport,  and  commissions,  the  net  product  is  estimated 
at  £1,738,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  £124  per  acre.  This, 
however,  is  stated  to  be  an  exceptional  case. 

After  Grapes  come  the  Figs.  These  latter  are 
cultivated  in  very  large  quantities  in  California,  and 
there  are  many  different  descriptions.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  acclimatise  the  true  Smyrna  Fig,  but  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  a  success,  although  fruits  have 
been  grown  very  nearly  resembling  it  but  inferior  in 
perfume.  The  choicest  variety  and  the  one  most  easily 
obtained  is  the  Fig  called  the  “White  Adriatic.”  At 
Ventura,  where  it  is  most  successfully  cultivated,  one 
grower  alone  has  planted  a  very  large  extent  of  ground, 
and  estimates,  judging  from  past  results,  than  in  ten 
years’  time  his  annual  yield  will  amount  to  about  1,250 
cart-loads  of  fruit,  which  at  the  rate  of  one  cent,  a 
pound  will  produce  an  amount  of  £50,000.  The  fruit 
growers  of  California  having  a  supply  of  fruits  greater 
than  is  necessary  for  home  consumption,  are  naturally 
desirous  of  finding  outlets  for  their  supplies,  and  for 
some  years  they  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish 
markets  on  the  Atlantic  coasts.  In  the  fruit  season  an 
exhibition  of  choice  fruits  is  sent  over  the  principal 
lines  of  the  Lnion  in  a  specially  constructed  wagon, 
which  is  called  “California  on  wheels.”  The  cost  of 
this  travelling  exhibition  is  borne  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  of  Trade 
supports,  not  without  considerable  expense,  at  San 
Francisco,  a  permanent  exhibition  of  fresh  fruits.  The 
Eastern  States,  the  large  cities  such  as  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  more  in  the  west  Chicago, 
and  in  the  south  St.  Louis,  equally  receive  regular 
supplies  of  fruits.  Railways  have  been  constructed  to 
unite  the  principal  produeng  centres  of  California  with 
the  great  transcontinental  lines,  and  to  carry  the  fruits 
rapidly  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  But 
no  matter  how  abundant  the  yield  may  be,  and  the 
cheapness  of  transport,  fresh  fruits  are  still  a  luxury, 
and  their  sale  cannot  exhaust  the  production  of 


California,  so  for  some  years  now  attention  has  been 
paid  to  developing  the  sale  of  preserved  fruits.  At  first, 
these  were  prepared  on  the  evaporation  system,  and  the 
fruit  was  then  packed  in  boxes.  This  industry  has  had 
an  enormous  development,  and  the  manufacturers  of  tin 
boxes  in  California  are  considered  among  the  most 
skilful  aud  the  richest  in  the  world.  Since  1887  the 
yield  of  fruit  has  been  so  abundant  that  the  special 
apparatus  for  artificial  evaporation  have  been  insufficient, 
and  recourse  has  therefore  been  had  to  natural 
evaporation  by  solar  heat,  but  the  latter  system  has  not 
given,  everywhere,  satisfactory  results.  In  the  greater 
part,  however,  of  California,  the  air  is  extremely  dry, 
and  the  desiccation  of  fruits  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun  is,  says  the  Economistc,  absolutely  perfect. — Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

- —>=£<*. - 

SPRING-FLOWERING  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS. 

Mr.  Williaji  Goldring  had  an  excellent  subject  for 
a  paper  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  namely,  “  Early  Flower¬ 
ing  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  and  he  had  the  advantage  of 
his  subject  being  illustrated  by  many  cut  specimens  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  supplied  for  the  puroose. 
The  lecturer  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  but  his  delivery  was  a  little  abrupt,  his 
sentences  disjointed  and  incomplete,  as  if  he  had  not 
so  fully  prepared  himself  as  seemed  desirable.  There  was 
just  a  little  harshness  about  some  of  his  remarks  that 
appeared  to  grate  upon  the  feelings  of  those  present  ; 
but  the  matter  was,  on  the  whole,  good  and  reliable, 
though  there  was  a  disposition  to  dissent  from  his 
conclusions  in  one  or  two  instances. 

He  admitted  with  much  truth  that  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  North  America  for  many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  adorn  our  gardens  ;  but  he  went  on  to 
state  that  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  one  of 
those  things  the  ordinary  gardener  knows  least  about. 
Herein  I  think  he  was  quite  right,  for  I  have  often 
noticed,  that  many  gardeners  who  are  experts  in  some 
aspects  of  their  craft,  yet  appear  to  be  wofully  ignorant 
of  many  trees  and  shrubs  that  ornament  any  garden. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  places  in  "West  Middlesex — a 
demesne  of  which  any  gentleman  of  position  might  be 
proud,  is  singularly  deficient  in  flowering  shrubs  of  a 
choice  kind,  and,  as  Mr.  Goldring  remarked,  a  great 
deal  of  unwise  planting  is  often  done,  followed  by 
persistent  neglect  afterwards.  He  contended  that  in 
planting  the  better  class  of  shrubs  they  should  be 
liberally  treated,  the  soil  trenched  and  manured,  that 
they  should  have  ample  space  in  which  to  develop,  and 
that  when  necessary  they  should  be  pruned  with  the 
greatest  carefulness.  Thick  planting  he  affirmed  to  be 
a  bad  practice,  and  when  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
it  in  order  to  cover  unsightly  places,  a  careful  weeding 
out  should  be  resorted  to  by  transplanting  some  of  the 
subjects  annually  to  some  other  sites. 

Only  the  choice  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
planted.  Of  late  years  our  collections  have  been 
much  enriched  with  additions  from  America,  China 
and  Japan,  and  these  should  take  the  places  of  com¬ 
moner  things ;  and  he  particularly  instanced  the  newer 
forms  of  double  Lilacs,  such  as  Alphonse  Lavallee, 
Charles  X  ,  Comte  Horace  de  Choiseul,  Leon  Simon, 
and  the  one  certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee  that 
day — as  soon  as  procurable — Madame  Kreuter,  with  its 
deep  purple-crimson  flowers.  Of  large  trees,  he 
particularly  recommended  the  planting  of  the  double¬ 
flowering  Horse  Chestnut  in  preference  to  the  single, 
as  it  does  not  seed,  and  the  flowers  are  thereby  more 
persistent ;  the  trees  being  seedless,  there  was  not 
such  a  temptation  for  children  to  injure  the  branches 
by  throwing  stones  to  get  the  fruit  down.  He  also 
recommended  some  of  the  smaller -growing  forms  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut,  the  best  varieties  of  the  old  Robinia 
or  Acacia,  especially  that  kuown  as  Decaisneana  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  beauty  spot,  a  group 
of  Magnolias.  He  mentioned  the  vernal  beauty  of 
the  pure  white  M.  conspicua,  and  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  Soulangeana,  which,  he  stated,  was  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  M.  cordata  and  M.  conspicua,  though 
regarded  by  some  authorities  as  merely  a  variety  of  M. 
conspicua. 

The  common  Amelanchier  vulgaris  and  the  Snowy 
Mespilus,  A.  botryapium,  were  particularly  mentioned 
by  the  lecturer jas  first-rate  undersized  spring-flowering 
trees  ;  and  the  old  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum), 
said  to  be  300  to  400  years  old,  and  of  which  some 
large  flowering  branches  were  shown,  was  mentioned 
with  marked  approval.  A  few  things  to  be  planted 
more  than  they  now  are,  were  Pyrus  spectabilis, 
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with  its  semi-double  Apple  blossom,  known  as  the 
Chinese  Crab  ;  P.  malus  floribunda,  or  Japanese  Crab  ; 
of  Cherries,  Cerasus  Sieboldii,  with  its  delicately- 
tinted  flowers,  and  the  All  Saints  Cherry,  C.  sem- 
perflorens,  which  may  be  said  to  be  always  in 
bloom  ;  also  tbe  Laburnums,  mentioning  particularly 
such  varieties  as  Waterer’s  and  Parkesii  ;  of  small 
trees  and  shrubs,  Azalea  mollis,  and  also  the  American 
or  Ghent  types,  and  especially  the  new  double-flowered 
varieties  of  the  former,  which  are  invaluable  for 
planting  in  any  suitable  soil ;  the  Berberries,  especially 

B.  Darwini  and  B.  stenophylla  ;  and  Cytisus  prieeox, 
the  cream-coloured  variety  of  the  common  Broom  ; 

C.  Andreanus,  shown  and  certificated  that  day,  with 
its  petals  stained  with  ruddy  crimson  ;  Exocliordia 
(Spinea)  grandiflora,  with  its  fine  large  white  flowers 
and  ruddy  foliage,  which  will  make  a  bush  8  ft. 
through  and  8  ft.  high  ;  and  the  Cydonias,  mention 
being  made  of  one  shown  that  day  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  under  the  name  of  C.  Moorlezi,  having 
unusually  numerous  finely- formed  deep  crimson  flowers. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  THE 

WEST  OP  SCOTLAND. 

"While  it  is  quite  opportune  to  speak  of  fruit  prospects, 
it  is  perhaps  premature  to  say  we  are  to  have  a  heavy 
crop  of  all  hardy  fruits  this  season,  but  judging  from 
the  blossom,  not  only  in  its  profusion  but  also  in  its 
wealth  of  pollen  and  prominent  appearance,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable  for  another  week  or  more  we  shall 
have  an  enormous  crop  of  all  fruits  with  the  exception 
of  Plums,  which  are  thin.  Already  Cherries  are  safely 
set,  swelling  fast,  and  exceptionally  heavy,  all  sorts  of 
them.  I  certainly  have  never  seen  such  a  profusion  of 
blossom  on  Cherries  as  ours  had  this  season,  both  on 
wall  and  standard  trees  ;  and  while  writing  on  this 
subject  I  may  remark  that  our  trees  are  pruned  on  the 
extension  principle,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  very 
old  trees  that  still  have  spurs  crooked  enough,  and  from 
which  we  gather  fruit  for  culinary  purposes  only. 
Cherries  gathered  from  crooked  spurs  are  neither  juicy 
nor  sweet ;  indeed,  may  be  said  to  possess  nothing  in 
common  with  their  rivals  on  the  young  wood.  This  is 
obvious,  as  the  sap  cannot  flow  so  freely  in  those 
crooked,  warty-like  spurs  as  it  can  in  the  straight 
young  shoots.  In  pruning  and  training,  the  shoots  of 
Morello,  May  Duke  and  others  are  laid  in  full  length, 
and  they  keep  furnished  with  blossom  buds  all  along. 
With  the  former  a  huge  mistake  is  often — indeed 
generally — committed ;  I  refer  to  the  too  common  practice 
of  laying  in  every  young  shoot,  crossing  and  inter¬ 
crossing  till  all  becomes  a  hopeless  mass  of  confused 
wattle-work.  In  well-managed  Morello  trees  a  good 
annual  thinning  is  requisite,  and  this  is  best  done  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  off  the  trees,  thus  giving  all  the 
shoots  left  the  full  benefit  of  air  and — while  favoured — 
sunshine  to  plump  up  and  finish  their  buds.  Nor  is 
this  all  ;  a  systematic  course  of  disbudding  from  now 
onwards  should  have  attention. 

Plums  blossomed  a  little  sparsely,  and,  as  remarked 
above,  are  thinly  set,  but  the  bullfinches  had  their  own 
share  of  the  buds  before  we  could  prevent  their  inroads 
or  satisfy  their  voracious  appetites,  and  latterly  we  were 
obliged  to  use  the  gun — very  reluctantly.  Calling  at  a 
small  place  lately,  where  the  lady  is  an  enthusiastic 
gardener,  I  was  asked  if  I  thought  we  should  have  a 
good  crop  of  Plums,  and  on  examining  the  trees  I  found 
the  finches  had  performed  their  work  so  amazingly 
well  that  they  had  not  left  a  blossom  bud  on  the  trees. 
When  told  that  the  finches  had  devoured  all  the  blossom 
buds,  the  lady  exclaimed,  “Oh,  the  bonnie  little 
birdies!  Who  could  think  such  things  of  them?’’ 
Their  beauty  is  indisputable,  but  they  really  will 
devour  every  blossom  bud  on  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  and 
where  it  can  be  done  ar  good  plan  is  to  stretch  black 
threads  over  the  trees,  attaching  them  to  the  points  of 
branches  at  different  elevations.  If  they  once  touch 
those  threads  they  must  be  pretty  hard  pressed  before 
they  will  return  to  the  same  tree. 

Pears  blossomed  well,  and  have  set  equally  well  ;  at 
least  all  the  varieties  we  grow.  We  are  obliged  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  commoner  sorts,  as  the  finer 
varieties  will  not  succeed.  Apples  are  now  (May  23rd) 
a  show  in  themselves,  and  have  been  so  for  the  past 
fortnight  ;  another  couple  of  weeks  should  make  our 
prospects  for  the  fruit  season  complete,  and  if  fine 
weather  intervene,  our  prospects  will  be  unques¬ 
tionably  good.  Small  fruits  are  very  plentiful, 
Currants  especially  so  ;  indeed,  I  have  rarely  seen  such 
a  heavy  crop  of  Black  Currants.  These  last  year  were 
very  much  thinned  by  the  finches  in  early  spring,  and 
the  Gooseberries  were  next  to  a  failure  through  the 


depredations  of  these  voracious  rascals.  This  year  we 
have  happily  fared  better,  but  only  through  resorting  to 
extreme  measures.  Now  I  observe  the  caterpillars  are 
going  to  trouble  us. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  leaving  the  garden 
proper,  and  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  blossoms  of 
trees  other  than  culinary  or  edible  fruit  bearing. 
Strange  to  observe  the  difference  in  the  blossoming  of 
the  wild  Cherry  as  compared  with  our  garden  Cherry. 
While  the  latter  was  in  bloom — actually  white  all 
over — the  former  was  quite  conspicuous  by  its  sparse 
blossom.  This  seems  strange,  but  perhaps  the  finches 
may  account  for  the  failure.  Chestnuts  in  blossom  are 
quite  a  sight  just  now,  and  any  of  those  of  large 
dimensions  have  a  conspicuous  appearance,  even  a  long 
distance  off.  The  Oaks  too  are  densely  blossomed 
(though  quite  unpretentious),  so  are  Sycamores  and 
the  Mountain  Ash  (the  common  Ash  is  not  advanced 
enough  to  indicate  what  it  is  to  be  like).  I  hope  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  old  English  proverb  : 

“If  the  Oak’s  before  the  Ash, 

Then  you’ll  only  get  a  splash  ; 

If  the  Ash  precedes  the  Oak, 

Then  you  may  expect  a  soak.” 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  it  we  may  expect  a  dry 
summer,  or  at  any  rate  one  in  which  we  may  have  an 
occasional  “splash,”  not  wet  days  in  succession, 
week  in  and  week  out,  as  in  1888.  Hollies  are  densely 
covered  with  blossom,  giving  prospect  of  abundance  of 
berries  for  Christmas,  which,  by  the  way,  were  scarce 
enough  last  Christmas.  Some  very  old  and  large  trees 
here  have  never4  been  known  to  fail  till  last  year,  and 
the  failure  seemed  to  cause  general  regret.  On  these 
same  trees  I’ve  seen  the  berries  hanging  two  seasons — a 
very  uncommon  thing — and  the  younger  crop  succeeding 
them,  as  it  were,  a  little  further  afield.  The  sun 
shining  on  these  trees  in  a  summer  evening  is  a  sight 
not  easily  forgotten,  and  especially  so  after  a  shower  of 
rain.  Perhaps  the  wet  season  in  188S  caused  these 
trees  to  fail  in  fruiting.  The  excessive  rainfall  may 
have  prevented  the  necessary  ripening  of  the  wood  for 
the  production  of  blossom.  Certainly  the  blossom  was 
as  sparse  in  its  season  as  was  the  berries  in  theirs. 

Hawthorns  are  just  opening,  and  they  too  are,  if 
anything,  more  densely  covered  with  blossom  than  any 
tree  yet  enumerated.  With  all  this  profusion  of 
blossom  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  it  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  the  precursor  of  a  coming  hard  winter, 
with  a  deal  of  snow,  or  to  use  the  old  Scotch  adage, 
“  Mony  haws,  mony  snaws.” — J.  Proctor,  G-lenfinart. 
- — - 

FERN  HUNTING.— IV. 

Our  native  Ferns  embrace  about  forty  species  only, 
more  or  less  according  to  whether  the  nomenclature 
adopted  be  that  of  the 

“Lumpers”  or  “Splitters,” 
the  two  parties  into  which  scientific  botanists  are 
divided  as  regards  the  naming  and  defining  of  species 
generally.  The  “lumpers”  adopt  a  broad  classi¬ 
fication  which  ignores  many  details,  and  the  ‘ ‘  splitters  ” 
claim  with  considerable  justice  that  many  quite 
distinct  species  are  thus  lumped  together  in  a  manner 
not  only  confusing,  but  unpractical.  Amongst  our 
British  Ferns,  for  instance,  the  “lumpers”  class  under 
the  name  of  Aspidium  the  two  quite  distinct  families 
of  the  Buckler  Ferns  (Lastrea)  and  Shield  Ferns 
(Polystichum),  though,  as  we  have  seen,  their  specific 
differences  are  immense,  as  not  only  do  the  spore-covers 
differ  definitely  in  shape,  but  the  whole  character  of 
the  fronds  in  make,  texture,  &c.,  indicates  most 
unmistakably  the  propriety  of  a  distinct  classification. 
The  unpractical  nature  of  the  lumping  system  is 
speedily  seen  when  a  collection  of  plants  begins  to  be 
made  ;  and  though  the  large  representative  one  at  Kew 
is  classified  broadly,  most  amateur  Fern  fanciers  are 
puzzled  to  find,  as  it  were,  their  old  familiar  friends— 
Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson— labelled  indiscriminately 
under  the  alien  name  of  Smith. 

We  have  said  enough,  however,  to  justify  and 
explain  the  apparent  vagueness  in  the  number  of 
species,  which,  taken  roughly  at  forty,  have  yielded 
probably  some  four  to  five  thousand  distinct  varieties, 
many,  it  is  true,  mere  botanical  curiosities,  but  many, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  such  marvellously  delicate  or 
ornate  character  that,  speaking  generally,  they  can 
hold  their  own  against  all  the  exotic  Ferns  so  far  intro¬ 
duced,  size  alone  excepted.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  say  that  we  can  find  a  rival  in  its  own  special 
line  to  such  an  exceptionally  beautiful  tropical  gem  as 
Adiantum  Farleyense,  though,  singular  to  relate,  a 
Cornish  find  of  our  native  Maidenhair  (A.  Capillus- 
Yeneris  var.  cornubiense)  is  identical  in  form  but 


smaller ;  against  such  an  exception,  however,  we  can 
show  a  sport  of  another  character,  Athyrium  F.-f.  var. 
Xalothrix,  for  example,  to  which  no  exotic  approaches 
n  silky  delicacy  and  glassy  translucency. 

“Sports.” 

These  varieties  or  sports,  as  we  gathered  from  our 
recent  experience,  occur  sporadically,  and  without  any 
obvious  peculiarity  of  habitat  or  position,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  although  some  localities  are  specially  fertile  in 
“finds”  and  others  peculiarly  barren,  yet,  speaking 
generally,  if  the  common  forms  are  plentiful,  there  is 
always  a  reasonable  expectation  that  a  close  and 
careful  search  among  them  will  yield  abnormal  forms  of 
greater  or  less  attractiveness.  In  fact,  to  throw  off  the 
mask  and  personify  ourselves  with  our  soi-disant 
guide,  we  may  say  that  in  a  three  weeks’  hunt  in  out 
of  the  way  localities  we  have  found  on  an  average  one 
“find”  per  day — i.c.,  a  form  of  variation  sufficiently 
marked  and  distinct  to  install  for  probation  in  our 
fernery.  Several  of  these  were  really  new  and  beautiful, 
— i.e.,  symmetrical  and  thorough,  the  aforesaid  Lastrea 
montana  (var.  cristata  gracilis)  and  Scolopendrium  (var. 
corymbiferum)  being  especially  fine.  In  the  course  of 
a  day’s  hunting,  many  oddities  likewise  are  come 
across  of  an  obviously  inconstant  character ;  these  serve 
to  maintain  the  interest  which,  however,  rarely  flags 
when  once  the  requisite  faith  has  been  implanted  in 
the  hunter’s  breast  by  the  discovery  of  a  few  good 
things. 

The  Lynton  District. 

Our  first  good  “finds”  were  made  in  the  Lynton 
district  some  ten  years  ago.  Taking  a  young  fellow 
with  us  as  a  guide,  we  started  thence  in  a  rustic  trap, 
for  a  day  on  Exmoor.  Arrived  at  the  ditch  and  bank 
which  form  the  county  boundary  between  Devon  and 
Somerset,  I  alighted,  made  my  way  along  the  bank 
to  see  if  anything  worth  having  chanced  to  be  in  it, 
when  to  my  disgust  my  guide  suddenly  called  me  back 
to  know  whether  I  hadn’t  missed  something,  and  there 
sure  enough  was  a  nice  little  clump  of  some  thirteen 
plants  of  a  rare  variety  of  hard  Fern  (Blechnum  spicant 
var.  projectum)— no  great  catch  in  point  of  beauty,  but 
there  was  the  ugly  fact  that,  posing  as  a  Fern-hunter, 
we  had  allowed  our  guide  to  score  first  blood,  though 
the  quarry  had  lain  close  under  our  nose. 

We  had  our  revenge,  however,  before  the  day  was 
over.  Towards  evening,  after  a  glorious,  but  as  far  as 
“  finds  ”  were  concerned,  fruitless  ramble  over  the 
moor  and  about  the  banks  of  the  incipient  Exe,  we 
reached  Simonsbath,  a  little  village  near  the  centre  of 
the  moor.  Here  we  put  up  for  dinner  at  a  little  inn 
whither  our  trap  had  meanwhile  been  driven.  While 
dining  and  audibly  lamenting  our  small  success,  a 
labourer  sitting  in  the  corner  remarked  that  there 
was  a  fine  dyke  full  of  Ferns  a  little  way  down  the 
road,  and  this,  as  a  last  chance,  we  resolved  to  explore. 

A  New  Blechnum. 

Our  companion,  disregarding  etiquette,  went  on  in 
front  of  us,  hastily  taking  stock  of  the  innumerable 
seedlings  which  filled  every  chink,  and  had  got  some 
distance  ahead,  when  we  suddenly  saw  a  single  small 
but  most  extraordinary  Blechnum  frond  peeping  out 
of  a  chink  through  a  mass  of  common  ones.  With 
breathless  eagerness  we  pounced  upon  it,  and  to  our 
intense  delight  found  six  other  fronds  like  it,  and  all 
attached  to  the  same  plant,  thus  proving  it  to  be  a 
constant  thing.  Uttering  a  jubilant  shout  to  our 
guide,  we  asked  him,  in  our  turn,  whether  he  had  not 
missed  something,  and  with  evident  chagrin  he  had  to 
confess  the  soft  impeachment.  In  this  plant  the 
ordinary  long  smooth-edged  pinnae,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb,  were  all  contracted  in  circular  recurved  and 
prettily  serrated  lobes,  similar  to  small  scollop-shells, 
the  width  of  the  frond  being  uniformly  reduced  to 
about  i  in.  like  a  slender  scolloped  ribbon.  The  follow¬ 
ing  season  it  threw  up  narrowed  fertile  fronds,  which, 
true  to  the  abnormal  character,  were  mere  slender 
sticks,  with  small  knobs  containing  the  spores.  The 
progeny  were  all  characteristic  ;  and  this  Fern,  instead 
of  being  hid  in  a  chink  in  the  wilds  of  Exmoor,  now 
figures  at  Kew  and  in  most  other  collections  as 

O 

Blechnum  spicant  concinnum. 

A  few  days  later  we  set  out  for  a  stroll  towards 
Woody  Bay,  near  Lynton,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
local  collector,  and  here  again,  while  tramping  at  a  fair 
pace  through  a  jhedge-lined  lane,  a  heavily  tasselled 
frond  of  the  same  species  (Blechnum),  hanging  down 
the  bank,  arrested  our  steps,  and  another  fine  and 
constant  variety,  which  must  have  been  visible  to 
every  observant  passer-by  for  several  seasons  at  least, 
was  the  reward  of  our  quick  eyesight. 
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Pink,  Her  Majesty. 

A  quantity  of  cut  flowers  of  this  variety  was  shown 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  the  21st  May,  by  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  when  a  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it.  The  blooms  are  large, 
double,  pure  white,  and  crenate  at  the  apical  margins 
of  the  petals. 

Caladium,  Vi  I  le  de  Hamburg. 

Only  a  small  plant  of  this  Caladium  was  shown  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  21st  May,  and  the  leaves  then 
were  of  medium  size,  suffused  with  carmine-pink  on  a 
white  ground,  with  the  midrib  and  principal  veins  of  a 
brilliant  carmine.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  were  the  exhibitors,  and  were  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate. 

Begonia,  Prince  Albert  Victor. 

The  flowers  of  this  tuberous  variety  are  single,  of  great 
size,  and  nearly  orbicular,  owing  chiefly  to  the  great 
width  of  the  outer  sepals.  They  are  of  a  bright  scarlet. 
The  leaves  are  broad  and  of  a  dark  velvety  green.  A 
First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on 
the  21st  May. 

Begonia,  Arthur  Malet. 

The  leaves  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  broadly  and 
obliquely  cordate,  deep  purple,  and  covered  with  little 
elevations,  upon  which  is  seated  a  short  bristly  hair, 
as  in  the  sub-shrubby  B.  incarnata,  of  which  it  is  a 
form.  It  was  accorded  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  21st  May,  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Laing  k  Sons. 

- - 

THE  HORSE  CHESTNUT. 

All  over  the  country — and  especially  in  Bushy  Park— 
the  Horse  Chestnut  trees  are  just  now  in  all  their 
beauty,  and  probably  the  second  Sunday  in  the 
present  month  saw  them  in  the  perfection  of  their 
beauty.  It  will  probably  surprise  some  of  the  readers 
of  The  Gardening  World  to  find  that  the  Horse 
Chestnut  and  the  sweet  Chestnut  belong  to  two 
distinct^genera.  The  former  is  zEsculus  hippocastanum, 
and  the  latter  Fagus  castanea.  I  intend  in  this  paper 
to  deal  only  with  the  former. 

We  who  live  near  London  have  ample  opportunity  of 
appreciating  the  beauty  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  as  a 
decorative  tree.  On  gravel  and  clay  sub-soils  alike  it 
flourishes,  growing  to  a  great  size,  and  in  May  the 
trees  put  forth  numerous  flowers,  in  large  erect.racemes, 
white  with  pink  and  yellow  dots,  very  ornamental.  If 
the  tree  was  introduced  just  now  for  the  first  time,  how 
we  should  rave  about  it ;  but  we  have  grown  so  familiar 
with  its  majestic  presence  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
hundred  persons  to  pass  underneath  a  magnificent 
example  of  this  tree,  and  scarcely  one  raise  his  eyes  in 
admiration  of  so  stupendous  an  example  of  arboreal 
beauty.  It  will  be  noticed  that  specimens  vary  at  the 
time  of  leafage  and  blossom.  The  fact  is  that  Horse 
Chestnut  trees  throughout  the  land  are  seminal  varieties, 
and  in  common  with  other  subjects  so  raised,  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  Some  are  well  on  into  leaf  when  others  are 
just  bursting  the  buds  ;  some  fully  in  blossom  when 
others  are  commencing  to  expand  their  flowers. 

The  Horse  Chestnut  is  a  native  of  the  northern  or 
central  parts  of  Asia,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  to  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  name — zEsculus  (from  esca, 
food),  was  applied  originally  to  a  species  of  Oak  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  highly  prized  for  its  acorns, 
but  how  it  came  to  be  translated  to  the  Horse  Chestnut 
is  very  uncertain;  perhaps,  as  Loudon  suggests,  it  was 
given  ironically,  because  its  nuts  bear  a  great  resem¬ 
blance  externally  to  those  of  the  sweet  Chestnut,  but 
are  unfit  for  food.  Hippocastanum,  the  specific  name, 
is  a  translation  of  the  modern  name,  which  was  given, 
Evelyn  tells  us,  “from  its  curing  horses  broken-winded, 
and  other  cattle  of  coughs.”  The  tree  is  very  beautiful 
in  outline  even  when  leafless,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  branches,  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  in  its 
pyramids  of  flowers.  It  grows  very  rapidly  and  to  a 
great  height,  but  the  timber  is  soft,  spongy,  and  not 
durable,  and  therefore  of  little  value.  The  Turks  are 
said  to  grind  the  nuts,  and  mix  them  with  the  food  of 
their  horses,  which  devour  them  with  avidity.  They 
are  stated  to  be  eaten  whole  by  deer  and  sheep,  and  by 
poultry  when  boiled,  but  hogs  refuse  them  both  raw 
and  prepared. 


Like  many  other  trees,  the  Horse  Chestnut  has 
certain  traditions  attaching  to  it.  One  states  that  the 
tree  sprang  from  a  stick  which  a  saint  once  thrust  into 
the  ground  that  he  might  roast  his  meat  upon.  The 
Venetians  entertain  the  belief  that  one  of  the  nuts  carried 
in  the  pocket  is  a  sure  charm  against  hemorrhoids.  It 
is  said  that  when  Napoleon  I.  returned  to  France  on 
March  20th,  1814,  a  Horse  Chestnut  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens  was  found  to  be  in  full  blossom.  The 
Parisians  regarded  this  as  an  omen  of  welcome,  and 
in  succeeding  years  hailed  with  interest  the  early 
flowering  of  the  Marronnier  dn  Vingt  Mars. 

The  Horse  Chestnut  is  generally  raised  from  the 
nuts.  The  general  plan  is  to  collect  them  in  autumn, 
and  sow  them  in  the  spring.  They  are  freauently 
steeped  in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  certainty 
and  rapidity  in  germinating. — B.  D. 

- ->x<- - 

ARDDARROCH. 

By  invitation  from  R.  B.  White,  Esq.,  I  spent  this 
week  a  couple  of  days  at  his  unique  and  lovely  resid¬ 
ence,  Arddarroch.  It  is  reached  from  Glasgow  by 
taking  the  rail  to  Craigendoran,  thence  by  steamer 
up  the  beautiful  Gairloch  to  its  head.  Then  there 
are  about  three  miles  either  to  walk  or  drive  over 
a  bleak  and  rugged  hill,  -when  a  perfect  paradise  is 
reached,  as  far  as  fine  trees,  shrubs,  and  lawns  can 
produce  one. 

Araucaria  imbricata  in  many  instances  is  from  40  ft. 
to  50  ft.  high  ;  Cryptomerias  are  even  higher,  and  every 
branch  perfect,  both  in  health  and  colour,  not  rusty 
brown  as  they  are  often  met  with  ;  Rhododendrons  in 
immense  masses,  and  in  great  vigour.  Some  hybrid 
R.  arboreaum  are  more  than  20  ft.  high,  and  a  blaze  of 
scarlet  bloom,  earlier] varieties  are  past  bloom,  and  acres 
of  later  varieties  are  just  opening  their  flowers.  The 
house  stands  close  to  the  water -side  of  Loch  Long,  which 
is  here  not  a  mile  across.  On  the  opposite  side  are 
bold  and  curiously  shaped  hills  ;  one  of  very  grotesque 
shape  is  called  “The  Duke  of  Argyle’s  Bowling  Green,” 
and  if  his  Grace  ever  made  a  good  score  on  it  he  must 
have  been  an  adept  at  the  game.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  hill  has  great  picturesque 
beauty  as  seen  from  the  Arddarroch  side. 

The  great  and  exceptional  interest  of  Ardarroch  is 
the  splendid  collection  of  Orchids  which  Mr.  White 
has  accumulated  there,  chiefly  by  sending  out  col¬ 
lectors  to  select  them  in  their  native  habitats  ;  and  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  some  favourite 
varieties  are  found  here,  I  made  the  following  extracts 
from  a  list  kept  by  Mr.  White,  or  his  gardener: — 
Cattleya  Mendelii,  555  plants  ;  C.  Mossire,  365  ;  C. 
gigas,  41  ;  C.  Dowiana,  40  ;  C.  Lawrenceana  13  ; 
C.  Gaskelliana,  25  ;  C.  Trianae,  72,  C.  albida,  20  ;  and  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  varieties  there  were  over  140  plants. 
Besides  these  every  other  section  of  Orchids  is  well 
represented,  two  houses  being  filled  with  Odonto- 
glossums,  chiefly  O.  crispum. 

One  enormous  plant  of  Cattleya  Mendelii  had 
twenty-five  fully  expanded  blooms,  and  more  to  open. 
Another  grand  plant  and  variety  had  twenty-four 
blooms  open,  the  flowers  being  of  great  size  and  like  a 
hybrid  Gigas,  and  measuring  7  ins.  across,  and  ins. 
from  the  tip  of  the  dorsal  sepal  to  the  lip  ;  the  throat 
was  very  like  Gigas.  Another  was  somewhat  like  a 
fringed-lipped  Mossise  ;  a  third  like  a  gigantic  C.  Trianse 
Backhouseana.  I  never  before  saw  such  variety  in  C. 
Mendelii,  one  resembling  C.  Mendelii  Morganse.  I 
counted  over  eighty  plants  of  C.  Mendelii  and  C. 
Mossise  in  bloom,  and  such  plants!  Many  of  both 
varieties  were  2  ft.  across,  and  in  perfect  health  and 
vigour.  I  observed  amongst  a  batch  of  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium,  a  very  fine  variety  in  a  5 -in.  pot,  with 
twenty-two  blooms  on  it. 

I  counted  seventeen  plants  of  C.  Mossise  in  bloom,  and 
seven  very  fine  plants  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
besides  which  there  were  fine  plants  of  Cattleya 
Lawrenceana,  with  from  three  to  four  fine  spikes  of 
bloom  on  each  ;  a  grand  batch  of  choice  varieties  of 
Lcelia  purpurata,  one  with  eighteen  blooms  open  ;  fine 
plants  of  L.  elegans,  Cattleya  Schroderse,  and  all  the 
usual  Orchids  found  in  bloom  in  well-managed  col¬ 
lections  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  as  a  whole 
making  such  a  display  of  Orchid  bloom  as  I  never  saw 
before  in  one  house. 

While  at  Arddarroch  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accom¬ 
panying  Mr.  White  when  he  walked  through  the  houses 
with  Mr.  Bull’s  traveller  and  Mr.  Grossart,  gardener  to 
Wm.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Oswald  Road,  Edinburgh.  He 
took  them  first  into  houses  where  there  were  but  few 
plants  in  bloom,  and  they  admired  the  size  and  health 
of  the  plants,  yet  saw  little  in  the  way  of  flowers  to 


warrant  their  coming  so  far  ;  but  when  he  opened  the 
door  of  the  show  house,  and  they  saw  facing  them 
enormous  banks  of  bloom,  the  expression  on  their 
countenances  completely  changed  to  one  of  mingled 
astonishment  and  admiration,  and  after  partaking  of 
Mr.  White’s  hospitality  I  am  certain  they  thought 
their  day  well  spent  and  amply  rewarded  by  what 
they  saw— in  fact,  Mr.  Spedborough  frankly  said  the 
sight  was  well  worthy  a  journey  all  the  way  from 
London. 

The  high  state  of  cultivation  in  which  the  late  Mr. 
Fraser  left  Mr.  White’s  Orchids,  is  well  maintained  by 
Mr.  Brown,  his  successor,  who  seems  to  have  Mr. 
White’s  perfect  confidence.  A  visit  to  Ardarroch,  with 
its  beauties  and  hospitalities,  at  any  season  is  delightful, 
but  to  the  lover  of  Orchids  at  this  season  it  is  a  perfect 
red-letter  day,  a  thing  to  dream  of. —  Wm.  Thomson, 
Clovenfords,  May  Uth,  1890. 

- — - 

VANDA  TERES  AT  GUNNERS- 

BURY  PARK. 

The  establishments  in  which  this  Yanda  is  successfully 
grown  and  flowered  are  comparatively  few.  For  some 
years  past  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  in  the 
establishment  of  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  at  Gunners- 
bury  Park,  Acton,  with  the  result  that  a  large  quantity 
of  flowers  for  cutting  have  annually  been  obtained. 
We  frequently  see  it  kept  in  too  dry  a  state  for  success 
to  be  achieved.  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  gardener,  never 
allows  the  plants  to  become  dry  at  any  time  of 
the  year ;  in  winter  sufficient  is  given  to  keep 
the  sphagnum  moist  and  to  prevent  shrivelling, 
while  a  liberal  supply  is  given  during  the  growing 
period. 

Some  plants  are  grown  in  pots  against  the  glass  end 
of  a  stove,  where  the  plants  face  the  west,  and  here 
they  succeed  remarkably  well,  the  plants  being  from 
2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are 
grown  in  a  pit,  where  they  can  receive  special  treat¬ 
ment.  The  compost  consists  entirely  of  sphagnum, 
crocks,  and  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal ;  and  in  this  they 
are  planted  out.  In  winter  they  are  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  roots  only  ;  but  from  spring  onwards 
they  are  well  syringed  and  watered.  The  temperature 
in  winter  is  kept  up  to  68°  or  70° ;  and  in  summer  the 
pit  is  slightly  ventilated  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  but  shut  up  at  1  or  2  p.  m.,  thus  causing  the 
temperature  to  rise  to  a  very  high  figure. 

The  plants  are  never  shaded.  They  are  re-potted  or 
replanted,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  June,  and  cut  back  in 
July  every  year.  The  tops  or  upper  portions  of  the 
stems  are  then  lowered  and  inserted  in  the  sphagnum 
to  root  them  afresh,  otherwise  they  would  soon  get  too 
tall  for  the  pit.  The  leaf  and  flower  buds  are  given 
off  opposite  a  leaf,  but  a  little  above  where  the  latter 
starts  away  from  the  stem.  Examination,  however, 
shows  that  they  really  belong  to  the  next  leaf  immedi¬ 
ately  above  them,  in  the  axil  of  whose  close-fitting 
sheath  they  arise  in  the  normal  way  ;  but  instead  of 
pushing  their  way  up  the  sheath,  which  in  this  case  is 
impossible,  they  burst  through  it  at  the  base.  A  little 
swelling  of  the  base  of  the  sheath  may  be  noticed  just 
where  the  buds  ultimately  break  through.  After  the 
old  stems  are  cut  down,  the  base  of  the  sheaths  near 
the  bottom  of  the  parts  left  are  carefully  and  longitudi¬ 
nally  slit  with  a  knife  to  encourage  the  development  of 
wood  buds  ;  and  in  this  Mr.  Reynolds  succeeds.  The 
idea  is  prevalent  that  if  this  were  done  in  spring,  flower 
buds  might  be  pushed  out.  This  would  doubtless  be 
the  case  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stems,  for  many 
flower  buds  are,  no  doubt,  lost  through  their  inability 
to  burst  through  the  thick,  leathery  sheaths.  Some 
that  appear  to  be  flower  buds  do  occasionally  burst 
through,  but  cease  to  develop,  at  least,  for  a  time. 
Roots  are  also  developed  from  the  nodal  regions  of  the 
stem,  bursting  through  the  sheaths,  but  not  necessarily 
from  the  same  side  as  the  flower  or  wood  buds. 

The  quantity  of  flowers  produced  by  this  system 
bears  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment. 
From  one  to  four  spikes  are  produced  on  stems  varying 
from  18  ins.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  each  peduncle  bears 
from  four  to  eight  flowers  of  handsome  proportions. 
The  lateral  sepals  are  white,  but  the  upper  one  is  very 
much  broader,  and  the  petals  are  larger  still  and  all  three 
of  a  beautiful  rosy  purple.  The  lateral  lobes  of  the  great 
lip  are  also  purple,  and  lined  with  orange  internally ; 
the  middle  lobe  is  darker  purple,  bilobed  and  marked 
with  creamy  lines,  alternating  with  orange  ones  on  its 
lower  half.  The  leaves  are  cylindrical,  deep  green, 
rather  rigid,  and  resemble  short  lateral  branches,  as 
every  cultivator  knows. 
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HOES  AND  HOEING. 

Or  all  implements,  the  hoe,  during  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  should  be  the  most  frequently  in  request 
in  the  garden,  because  on  its  use  we  depend  mainly  to 
keep  in  check  our  great  natural  enemies,  the  weeds  ; 
and  its  frequent  or  occasional  employment  denotes  in 
an  unmistakable  manner  the  difference  between  a  well 
and  badly-kept  place.  The  usefulness  of  hoeing  is  not 
confined  to  the  keeping  down  of  weeds  ;  but  by  stirring 
the  soil,  it  assists  in  its  aeration,  and  thus  renders  it 
more  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  various  crops  under 
cultivation.  More  than  this,  it  serves  to  check  the 
development  of  numerous  insect  pests  which  the  gar¬ 
dener  has  to  contend  with.  Slugs  in  particular  have 
more  difficulty  in  travelling  over  freshly-hoed  ground— 
particularly  if  dry — than  on  a  smooth  hard  surface. 

To  accomplish  the  various  operations  which  are 
necessary  in  a  garden,  several  different  descriptions  of 
hoe  should  be  always  at  hand.  The  Dutch  hoe,  where 
the  soil  is  light  and  easily  worked,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  tools  in  the  garden,  because  the  operator  is 
behind  his  work  when  using  it,  and  has  no  occasion  to 
tread  over  the  ground  al¬ 
ready  hoed  ;  but  it  is  only 
under  very  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  this  tool  can 
be  satisfactorily  utilised,  for 
if  the  ground  is  at  all  hard, 
the  chances  are  that  very 
many  of  the  weeds  will  be 
missed.  For  comparatively 
hard,  close  ground,  the  draw 
or  drag-hoe  is  preferable, 
because  a  man  can  draw  it 
through  the  soil  much  easier 
than  he  can  thrust  the 
former.  In  choosing  draw- 
hoes,  avoid  the  common  old- 
fashioned  ones,  in  which  the 
handle  is  attached  close  to 
the  blade,  because  they  choke 
up  with  weeds  and  soil  at 
the  point  of  union,  and 
require  frequent  cleaning. 

Use  either  those  with  crane 
necks  or  those  with  a  stem 
from  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  from 
the  eye.  The  latter,  for  one 
reason,  are  the  better,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  free  from  the 
spring  which  the  crane¬ 
necked  ones  are  found  to 
have  when  hoeing  on  a  hard 
surface.  Those  having  blades 
shaped  in  the  form  of  a  third 
or  half  of  a  circle  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  square  ones,  as 
they  wear  to  a  point  at  each 
end  of  the  blade,  and  can  be 
used  to  better  advantage, 
working  closer  to  and  under 
the  foliage  of  growing  crops. 

There  is  a  Yankee  hoe — a 
combination  of  hoe  and  rake 
— which  comes  in  very  handy 
at  times.  These  are  all  long- 
handled  tools,  and  whether 
draw  or  Dutch,  should 
be  kept  in  stock  for  use  from 
2  ins.  to  6  ins.  in  length. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  short-handled  ones,  after 
the  same  form  as  those  already  instanced.  Then  there 
are  the  small  Bedfordshire  hoes  used  largely  by  market 
gardeners  for  hoeing  seed  beds  of  Onion,  Carrots,  &c., 
and  frequently  designated  Carrot  hoes.  With  these, 
work  can  be  done  which  is  difficult  to  do  satisfactorily 
with  the  long-handb  d  tools,  the  latter  putting  the 
workman  too  far  from  the  work,  when  recourse  is 
had  to  hand-weeding  and  singling  the  young  plants 
out  by  pulling  them  up,  a  tedious  and  expensive  oper¬ 
ation  against  which  another  serious  objection  can  be 
urged.  By  pulling  up  the  seedlings,  the  tender  hair-like 
roots  of  those  which  are  left,  are  exposed  to  the  trying 
influences  of  sun  and  air,  as  well  as  facilitating  the  attacks 
of  the  Onion  and  Carrot  fly.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  far 
better  to  cut  off  the  surplus  plants  just  below  the  necks, 
and  allow  the  roots  to  remain  and  perish  in  the  ground. 

A  handy  workman  will  single  out  the  plants  and 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  weeds  with  one  of  these  useful 
tools  in  a  tenth  of  the  time  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  and 
however  incredulous  some  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
willing  hand  will  get  over  more  ground  with  one  of 
these  handy  little  implements  than  another  witt(  a 


6-in.  hoe  in  the  open  ground,  the  weeds  being  about 
equal  in  quantity,  and  the  soil  in  the  same  condition 
as  regards  hardness.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  the 
one  case  the  workman  is  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  from  his 
work,  and  in  the  other  close  upon  it.  The  use  of  these 
short-handled  tools  necessitates  the  workman  being  for 
a  long  time  on  his  knees,  but  it  is  not  very  laborious 
work.  In  large  market  gardens  men  who  are  good  hands 
at  this  particular  work  earn  wages  which  would  make  the 
ordinary  labourer  in  private  gardens  envious. 

The  particular  tool  referred  to  has  a  blade  3  ins.  in 
length  by  1  in.  in  breadth,  with  a  3-in.  stem  to  its 
junction  with  the  handle  in  which  it  is  inserted.  The 
handles  average  6  ins.  in  length.  In  practice  this  hoe 
is  mostly  used  with  a  side  motion  from  right  to  left, 
so  that  the  bend  of  the  blade  is  mostly  worn  ;  but  a 
handy  workman  in  going  over  a  piece  of  ground  will 
use  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  instance,  small 
growths  of  couch  and  tap-rooted  weed  can  very  readily 
be  lifted  out  of  the  soil  by  thrusting  the  blade  length¬ 
wise  under  them,  and  by  a  sudden  jerk  thrown  out  on 
the  surface.  —  TV.  B.  G. 


A  Sketch  in  Burnham  Beeches. 


A  GNARLED  BEECH. 

Our  native  Beech  is  not  only  at  the  present  time,  but 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
our  woods  or  pleasure  grounds.  To  attain  its  greatest 
value  as  a  timber  tree  it  requires  to  be  planted  rather 
closely  either  in  plantations  by  itself  or  with  other 
forest  trees  in  order  to  draw  it  up  with  a  clean  stem. 
On  the  other  hand  as  an  ornamental  tree  it  is  never 
more  handsome  than  when  planted  as  isolated  speci¬ 
mens  in  a  park  or  in  pleasure  grounds,  where  its  great 
umbrageous  branches  can  spread  equally  on  all  sides. 
Accompanying  this  is  an  illustration  of  some  of  the 
gnarled  Beeches  which  occur  in  the  historical  woods 
known  as  Burnham  Beeches  as  seen  in  winter.  They 
are  artistic  and  interesting  rather  than  ornamental,  and 
their  nakedness  but  adds  to  the  effect.  Here,  as  in 
Eppiug  Forest,  the  trees  have  been  subjected  to  the 
barbarous  system  of  lopping  and  pollarding,  thereby 
robbing  many  of  them  of  their  natural  form  and  beauty. 
At  present  these  defects  are  partly  hidden  by  the  rich 
leafage  so  characteristic  of  the  Beech,  and  which  sur¬ 
passes  that  of  any  other  of  our  forest  trees,  the  Oak 
and  Elm  not  excepted. 


THE  COVENT  GARDEN  FETE. 

The  third  of  the  annual  fetes  held  in  the  wholesale 
flower  market,  Covent  Garden,  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners 
Orphan  Fund,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
May  21st,  and  the  weather  being  propitious  there  wa3 
a  large  assemblage  of  visitors  to  witness  a  floral  feast 
such  as  cannot  be  seen  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  building  itself  covers  an  area  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  on  which  are  erected  about  700 
lineal  yards  of  permanent  flower  stalls,  with  not  too 
ample  space  between  for  promenading  when  such 
bodies  of  people  are  admitted  as  were  present  on  that 
evening.  The  display  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  did  the 
market  people  great  credit  ;  for  although  only  pursuing 
their  ordinary  avocation,  their  arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted  earlier  in  the  day  than  usual.  Larger  quantities 
of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  were  brought  up  than 
usual  in  order  to  make  a  more  tasteful  display,  for,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  few  of  the  general 
public  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  huge 
banks  of  flowers  that  begin  to  change  hands  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  to  find  their  way  all  over 
the  metropolis.  A  hard  day’s 
work  on  the  part  of  the 
market  people  was  completed 
early  in  the  evening,  and 
the  toilet  of  the  market 
accomplished  in  readiness 
for  the  reception  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress,  the  latter  of 
whom,  after  inspecting  the 
display,  declared  the  fete 
open. 

To  attempt  a  description 
of  the  floral  carnival  would 
be  utterly  futile,  for  mere 
word-painting  can  convey 
nothing  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  vast  piles  of 
flowers  of  all  the  most 
popular  kinds  with  which 
the  market  growers  manage 
to  satisfy  the  flower-loving 
public  with — we  were  going 
to  say — flowers  in  season  ; 
but  close  attention  to  the 
matter  shows'us  that  numbers 
of  the  subjects  are  in  season 
during  great  part  of  the 
year.  "White  flowers  are 
particularly  acceptable  at  all 
times ;  and,  consequently, 
by  forcing  and  retarding 
different  batches,  and  by 
propagating  at  different 
times,  the  season  is  in¬ 
definitely  prolonged  at  both 
ends.  Amongst  the  subjects 
which  may  be  mentioned 
under  this  heading  are  Roses, 
Pelargoniums,  Lilium  longi- 
florum  Harrisi,  Carnations, 
Marguerites,  and  many  others 
which  never  seem  to  be 
absent.  White  Lilac,  or 
the  purple-flowered  Charles 
X. — which  is  bleached  white 
by  forcing — may  be  had  for 
many  months  in  the  year — 
say  from  September  to  June — simply  by  forcing  and  re¬ 
tarding.  Already  there  is  forced  Lilac  in  the  market, 
which  sounds  rather  paradoxical,  seeing  that  it  may  still 
be  had  in  the  open  air.  The  market  growers  have, 
however,  mostly  exhausted  the  supplies  from  that  source. 

The  floriferous  nature  of  the  plants  were  such  as  to 
make  the  mouths  of  gardeners  in  private  establishments 
water,  and  they  are,  moreover,  grown  in  32-sized  pots. 
The  reason  for  such  great  success  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  market  growers  confine  their  attention  to  a  few 
things,  making  them  specialties,  and  so  succeed, 
whereas  private  gardeners  have  their  attention  directed 
to  a  thousand  and  one  odds  and  ends.  In  passing 
through  the  flower  market,  evidence  of  the  above  facts 
is  abundant  on  every  hand,  for  the  stands,  as  a  rule, 
were  occupied  with  few  kinds,  arranged  in  banks, 
masses  and  lines  of  contrasting  colours,  the  bright 
glare  of  scarlet  and  crimson  Pelargoniums  of  the  zonal 
and  decorative  types  being  toned  down  by  the  use  of 
Ferns  consisting  chiefly  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  various 
species  of  Pteris,  and  also  Palms,  such  as  Livistona 
chinensis,  Corypha  australis,  Cocos  plumosa,  and  the 
graceful  C,  Weddelliana. 
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A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  stands  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  method  of  arrangement  adopted  on  this  particular 
occasion.  Those  who  visited  the  fete  last  year  and  on 
the  present  occasion  could  see  that  most  of  the  stands 
were  decorated  on  both  occasions  with  pretty  much  the 
same  class  of  plants  ;  but  considerable  improvement 
in  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  various  subjects  displayed 
could  be  detected  on  this,  the  third  occurrence  of  the 
fete.  On  one  stand  was  a  bank  of  Ferns  with  a  line  of 
Lilium  Harrisi  along  the  centre,  and  below  this  was  a 
grand  mass  of  a  crimson  Coleus  edged  with  yellow. 
Here  again  was  a  profuse  mixture  of  Fuchsia  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  Double  Nasturtiums,  Saxifraga  Cotyledon 
pyramidalis,  white  Marguerites,  decorative  and  show 
Pelargoniums.  In  another  place  was  a  mass  of  Palms 
towering  high  above  the  stands,  with  Aspidistras, 
Crotons,  Heaths,  and  other  subjects  down  to  the 
ground.  Hardy  cut  flowers  were  represented  by  masses 
of  Honesty  in  fruit,  below  which  were  knots  and  groups 
of  Sweet  Peas,  Poppies,  Globe  Flower,  Bachelor’s 
Buttons,  pink-flowered  Gypsophilas,  and  the  sprightly 
variegated  leaves  of  Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata. 

Yonder  were  masses  of  hardy,  sweet-smelling  Azaleas, 
Lily  of  the  Talley,  Heliotrope,  Spireeas,  Heaths  and 
Marguerites.  A  bank  of  young  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  looked  almost  like  a  terraced  garden.  Towards 
the  top  were  various  Ferns,  Begonias  of  the  B.  rex 
type,  Fittonias,  Funkia  lanceolata  medio-picta  and 
others.  Lower  down  were  Irises,  the  double  Poet’s 
Narcissus,  Pansies  and  Carnations  arranged  in  panels 
and  showy  masses.  Near  the  ground  was  a  bank  of 
young  Ferns  panelled  beneath  with  Lobelias  and  other 
bedding  plants.  Not  far  off  was  a  stand  surmounted 
with  masses  of  Richardia  africana,  Marguerites,  Fuchsias, 
Ferns  and  Pansies ;  while  beneath  this  was  a  device 
arranged  with  Forget-me-nots  and  Marguerites.  Stand 
of  cut  flowers  were  pretty  frequent,  including  such 
things  as  yellow,  pink  and  white  Roses,  Lily  of  the 
Talley,  Carnations,  Cattleya  Mossise,  C.  Mendelii,  and 
various  Odontcglossums,  Gardenias,  and  the  Gardenia- 
flowered  Narcissus.  The  favourite  colours  amongst 
Carnations  are  crimson,  pink  and  white,  and  the  same 
rule  prevails  amongst  many  other  classes  of  flowers. 
- - 
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An  Old-fashioned  Melon. 

1  listened,  not  unsympathetically,  to  the  lament  of  a 
gardening  enthusiast  a  few  days  ago  upon  the  neglect 
which  many  toothsome  vegetable  dainties  now  receive, 
but  which  were  esteemed  so  much  “when  George  IT. 
was  king.”  The  subject  started  with  Queen  Anne’s 
Pocket  Melon.  “Why,”  queried  my  inquisitor- 
general,  “  is  such  a  dainty  little  Melon  universally 
supplanted  by  the  big  fruits  which  everybody  now 
hankers  after,  and  which  are  only  fit  for  large  dinner 
parties  ?  ”  I  do  think  the  question  is  a  very  proper 
one.  A  small  Melon  has  many  advantages,  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  relate,  and  this  particular  sort, 
well  grown,  compares  favourably  with  some  of  the 
watery,  insipid,  gourd-like  fruits  one  has  to  put  up 
with  at  times.  My  querist  was  a  gentleman  residing 
near  Paignton,  in  South  Devon,  and  after  cultivating 
with  marked  success  over  100  varieties  of  Potatos  as  an 
amateur,  has  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  regarding 
them,  that  some  of  the  old-fashioned  sorts  want  a  lot 
of  beating. — Devoniensis. 

Slugs. 

Foe  years  past,  like  that  of  your  correspondent  “Saint 
Andrew,”  my  garden  was  overrun  with  slugs  and  snails, 
in  fact,  no  seedling  could  appear  without  being  devoured 
immediately  by  the  rapacious  slug.  Numerous  remedies 
were  constantly  tried  with  very  little  success  until  this 
spring,  when  I  chanced  to  see  an  advertisement  of 
“Slugicide”  in  one  of  the  gardening  papers.  I  obtained 
a  Is.  6 d.  box  from  my  seedsman  and  used  it  according 
to  directions  with  great  satisfaction.  My  garden  is  now 
nearly  free  from  slugs  and  my  seedlings  undisturbed, 
thanks  to  “Slugicide.” — Merry  Andrew. 

Oilcake  as  a  Trap  for  Wireworms. 
When'  pasture  land  is  taken  into  a  garden  there  is 
usually  trouble  from  wireworms— a  Primrose  bed  at 
Wisley  was  much  injured  by  them.  A  practical 
gardener  told  me  that  if  bits  of  oilcake  were  sunk  in 
the  ground  they  eat  it  and  burst,  and  a  great  gardening 
authority  said  that  it  killed  them.  My  gardener  put  a 
number  in  a  box  with  some  oilcake,  but  so  far  they 


seem  none  the  worse ;  yet  it  is  a  most  effectual  trap. 
Pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  sunk  3  ins.  in  the 
earth,  with  a  stick  to  mark  the  place,  and  taken  up 
after  three  or  four  days,  will  be  found  to  have  wire- 
worms  imbedded  in  them,,  eight  to  twelve  to  a  piece  of 
cake.  We  have  killed  many  hundreds.  Old  stagers 
know  the  use  of  oilcake,  and  gas-lime  is  said  to  be 
effectual,  but  with  plants  in  the  bed  this  would  be 
dangerous.  I  think  some  of  your  readers  may  not 
know  oilcake  as  a  trap,  and  would  perhaps  be  glad  to 
try  it.  — George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge 
Heath. 

Cherries  at  Gunnersbury  Park. 

A  small  half-span-roofed  house  is  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  Cherries  at  Gunnersbury  Park.  A  row  of  cordon 
trees  occupies  the  front  part  of  the  house  under  the 
glass  roof,  and  another  row  of  upright  cordons  covers 
the  back  wall.  The  house  was  closed  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  previously  to  that,  the  lights  were 
entirely  taken  off.  No  heat  was  given  for  some  time 
except  at  night — the  only  other  encouragement  to 
growth  being  that  the  house  was  kept  closed.  A  large 
number  of  trees  occupy  the  house,  small  as  it  is,  and 
they  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  which  is  now 
beginning  to  colour  on  several  of  the  early  varieties 
including  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Early  Purple  Gean,  and 
Early  Rivers.  The  latter  was  grafted  on  the  rootstock 
of  May  Duke,  a  fact  which  may  have  induced  earlier 
ripening  than  would  otherwise  have  happened. 

Aubrietia  violacea. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  this  charming  perennial  is 
not  more  grown  than  it  is.  The  reason  must  surely  be 
that  it  is  not  known,  for  if  anyone  could  see  it  as  I  saw 
it  in  Devonshire  the  other  day,  he  would  “go  for”  it 
with  the  fervour  of  an  ancient  Briton.  It  has  many 
good  qualities  ;  let  me  enumerate  just  a  few  of  them. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  comes  as  true  as  a  die, 
and  is  very  hardy.  When  in  bloom,  either  in  beds  or 
patches,  or  on  a  rockery,  it  makes  a  fine  blaze  of 
violet  colour,  and  it  is  so  floriferous  that  it  almost  hides 
the  foliage.  When  out  of  bloom  it  is  still  a  nice  ever¬ 
green  plant.  It  does  not  exceed  6  ins.  in  height,  and 
is  not  the  least  fastidious  as  to  aspect.  I  saw  it  the 
other  day  sheltered  by  a  Y  ew  hedge,  and  although  the 
shelter  was  wholly  unnecessary,  it  seemed  to  be  all  the 
richer  in  colour  for  the  protection  from  the  scorching 
sun.  I  commend  it  with  absolute  confidence  as  a 
really  good  thing,  vastly  superior  to  A.  grseca. — 
Devoniensis. 

Iris  germanica  Kharput. 

As  a  variety  this  differs  from  I.  germanica,  chiefly  in 
its  much  greater  size  ;  in  fact,  the  flowers  seem  almost 
twice  the  size.  The  falls  are  of  a  deep  violet-purple, 
variegated  with  white  on  the  claw,  and  have  the 
median  beard  of  hairs  almost  white.  The  standards  are 
a  shade  or  two  paler.  The  styles  are  white  with  a 
violet  band  along  the  middle.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  21st  of 
May,  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Iris  Korolkowi  violacea. 

The  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  Iris  reminds  one  of 
I.  Iberica  ;  but  they  are  altogether  differently  formed. 
The  falls  are  oblong-ovate,  pointed,  and  copiously 
netted  all  over  with  brownish  purple  on  a  silvery  white 
ground.  The  standards  are  similar  in  shape  and  colour, 
but  stand  erect,  covering  the  brownish  purple  styles. 
The  leaves  are  linear,  and  about  as  long  as  the  flower 
stems.  Cut  specimens  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr 
&  Son,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the 
21st  of  May,  and  were  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Hyacinthus  amethystinus  albus. 

The  typical  blue  form  of  this  species  is  familiar  to 
most  collectors  of  hardy  plants,  and  a  pretty  little 
thing  it  is.  The  white  variety  under  notice  is  very 
chaste,  with  drooping  tubularly-campanulate  flowers, 
having  the  six  lobes  of  the  lamina  slightly  revolute. 
The  leaves  are  linear,  and  about  the  same  length  as  the 
flower-scape.  Cut  blooms  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  21st  of 
May,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

Trillium  cernuum. 

The  general  habit  of  this  plant  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  T.  grandiflorum  ;  but  the  flowers  are  smaller, 
and  instead  of  being  erect  are  distinctly  pendeDt, 
owing  to  the  sharp  curve  of  the  pedicel  bearing  them. 


The  sepals  are  oblong-lanceolate  and  green,  while  the 
petals  are  broader,  ovate,  and  pure  white.  The  broadly 
elliptic  leaves  are  five-nerved  and  green.  A  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  on  the  21st  May. 

Aubrietia  dsltoides  violacea. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  violet  hue  when 
they  first  expand,  and  especially  so  if  flowered  early  in 
a  cold  frame  ;  but  when  fully  expanded  at  this  season, 
and  especially  if  grown  out  of  doors,  they  become  of  a 
dark,  reddish  purple.  A  pan  of  it  in  a  very  floriferous 
condition,  with  the  stems  about  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  high, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing, 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  May  21st,  when  a  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Bose,  Spenser. 

The  foliage  of  this  H.P.  variety  is  ample,  and  of  a 
light  green.  The  flowers  are  large  and  flat  on  the  top, 
with  the  outer  petals  revolute  at  the  margin  and  pale 
flesh  coloured,  and  all  the  inner  ones  of  a  bright  pink. 
They  are  not  particularly  fragrant.  A  plant  was 
shown  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  May  21st  by  Messrs. 
W .  Paul  &  Son,  “Waltham  Cross,  when  a  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Rose,1' Crimson  Queen. 

This  is  also  an  H.P.  variety,  with  bright  crimson, 
highly  fragrant  flowers,  the  outer  petals  of  which  are 
revolute.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size  and  compact. 
The  leaves  are  ample,  with  3—5  broadly  ovate,  serrated, 
glaucous-green  leaflets.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  the  variety  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  May 
21st,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son. 

Pseonia  Wittmanniana. 

Although  introduced  from  the  Caucasus  and  northern 
Persia  in  1842,  this  species  is  anything  but  common  in 
cultivation.  The  leaves  are  twice  or  three  times 
ternately  divided,  with  about  three  ovate,  acnte, 
pubescent  segments  in  each  division.  The  petals  are 
obovate,  concave,  creamy  yellow,  and  arch  over  the 
stamens,  making  the  flowers  almost  as  globular  as  -a 
Trollius.  The  filaments  are  crimson,  and  the  anthers 
yellow.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  21st  of  May,  when  exhibited  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Viola  pedata  alba. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  pure  white,  but  rather 
small  compared  with  the  type.  The  orange-coloured 
anthers  show  off  conspicuously  in  the  centre.  The 
leaves  are  pedate,  that  is,  three-parted  to  the  base,  or 
almost,  while  the  lateral  divisions  are  again  divided 
into  three  or  four  lanceolate  segments.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  21st  of  May,  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  and  received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Syringa  vulgaris  alba  grandiflora. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  white,  with  incurved  or 
somewhat  hooded  segments,  and  are  produced  in  large 
cymose  panicles.  Some  bunches  of  it  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
show  on  the  14th  inst.,  when  a  Fioricultural  Certificate 
was  awarded  the  variety. 

Caladiums. 

Gaspard  Crayer.— The  leaves  of  this  sort  are  of  lar^e 
size,  with  a  red  centre  merging  into  a  broad  green 
margin,  and  where  the  two  colours  join  they  are  much 
broken  or  intermixed  with  one  another  in  the  form  of 
blotches. 

Mrs.  H.  Veitch.— This  will  evidently,  as  well  as 
the  last,  turn  out  a  good  subject  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  leaves  are  broad,  and  suffused  all  over  with  soft 
pinkish  red  on  a  white  ground,  with  the  midrib  and 
primary  veins  of  a  bright  crimson.  Both  varieties 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
at  the  last  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  on  the 
14th  inst.,  when  Fioricultural  Certificates  were  awarded 
for  them. 


Cypripedium  Morganiae. 

The  value  of  this  Orchid  is  still  well  sustained,  a 
specimen  being  sold  for  £46  at  Protheroe  and  Morris’s 
Rooms,  on  the  23rd  inst.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  C. 
superbiens  and  C.  Stonei,  the  latter  being  the  pollen 
parent.  Although  a  grand  Cypripedium,  it  does  not 
cause  so  much  excitement  nor  fetch  so  high  a  price 
as  its  near  ally,  C.  Stonei  platytienium. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Climbers. — Inorderto  prevent 
undue  shading  by  too  dense  crowding  of  the  shoots,  a 
quantity  of  the  weaker  ones  of  such  things  as 
Clerodendrons,  Passion-flowers,  Allamandas,  Tacsonias, 
and  plants  of  a  similar  nature  should  be  pruned  away, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  the  stronger  ones  left  to 
occupy  the  space  profitably  without  unduly  obstructing 
the  light.  Those  that  are  left  should,  moreover,  be  laid 
in  at  full  length,  because  they  continue  to  produce  flowers 
in  most  cases  as  growth  advances.  The  flowers 
terminate  the  young  growths  of  Clerodendron,  hence 
the  necessity  of  allowing  the  shoots  to  proceed 
unchecked. 

Impatiens  Sultani. — So  useful  is  this  plant  for  the 
decoration  of  stoves  and  greenhouses,  that  successive 
batches  of  it  should  be  sown  for  the  sake  of  variety  in 
a  small  state,  where  a  few  only  of  large  plants  are 
admissible.  It  quickly  comes  into  bloom  from  seeds, 
and  plants  so  raised  are  more  shapely  and  bushy  than 
those  obtained  from  cuttings. 

Stove  Ferns. — These  will  now  require  copious 
supplies  of  water,  as  the  young  foliage,  especially  under 
the  influence  of  light  and  a  high  temperature,  transpires 
a  large  amount  of  moisture.  If  not  already  done,  the 
shabby  old  fronds— especially  if  infested  with  scale- 
should  be  removed.  Shade  should  only  be  given  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  day,  in  order  to  give  rigidity  to  the 
young  fronds.  By  full  exposure,  such  as  is  given  in 
gardens  where  Ferns  are  grown  for  market  purposes, 
many  beautiful  tints  of  colour  are  brought  out. 

Heaths  and  Epacris.  —  Winter-flowering  kinds 
which  were  pruned  down  and  re-start.ed  at  the  proper 
time  should  now  be  prepared  by  hardening  off  for 
standing  in  the  full  sun  a  little  later  on.  If  stood 
behind  a  north  wall  or  under  the  partial  shade  of  trees, 
the  foliage  will  soon  acquire  firmness.  In  the  absence 
of  such  convenience  a  temporary  framework  could  be 
erected,  over  which  light  tiffany  might  be  thrown. 

Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons. — These  may  be 
treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  Heaths,  for  like  them 
they  cannot  be  safely  turned  out  of  doors  in  full  sun  with¬ 
out  disfiguring  and  browning  the  foliage,  until  it  gets 
hardened  by  a  dry  atmosphere  and  a  free  exposure  to 
light,  with  the  air  circulating  freely  amongst  the 
stems  and  foliage. 

Pelargoniums. — Small  plants  intended  for  flowering 
later  on  should  be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated  night 
and  day.  Under  these  conditions  they  will  require  a 
large  amount  of  moisture  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  pots  and  the  quantity  of  foliage  upon  them.  Small 
plants  intended  for  late  flowering  should  not  be  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  matter  of  re-potting  when  they  require  it. 
See  that  they  do  not  get  infested  with  green-fly. 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  Open  Ground.  —  The 
nights  are  now  sufficiently  mild  to  warrant  the  planting 
out  of  batches  of  plants  intended  to  be  grown  to  the 
flowering  stage  in  the  open  air.  If  properly  hardened 
off  as  they  ought  to  have  been  before  this  time  they 
may  be  planted  forthwith  and  given  a  good  watering, 
so  that  they  may  grow  away  without  check. 

Dahlias. — These  should  by  this  time  be  well 
hardened  off,  and  planting  may  therefore  be  proceeded 
with  at  once.  In  the  northern  counties,  where  bedding 
arrangements  are  executed  rather  late,  it  is  the  usual 
custom  to  leave  such  things  as  Dahlias,  Heliotropes 
and  Marigolds  to  the  last.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  drive 
the  permanent  stakes  before  planting,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  roots. 

V.ineries. — The  latest  houses  of  Black  Hamburgh 
will  now  be  in  flower,  and  must  be  attended  to  in  the 
way  of  looping  down,  and  stopping  from  time  to  time. 
The  process  of  setting  will  be  much  facilitated  if  the 
atmosphere  be  kept  rather  drier  than  usual,  and  the 
house  well  ventilated.  The  thinning  of  the  earlier 
kinds  should  be  hastened  as  much  as  possible,  and  be 
completed  before  the  berries  become  crowded. 

Melons. — As  the  roots  of  successional  batches  of 
plants  protrude  through  the  sides  of  the  mounds  of 
soil  fresh  material  should  be  added.  Give  liberal 
supplies  of  moisture,  but  at  the  same  time  see  that  the 
soil  does  not  get  sodden.  Keep  the  house  dry,  and 
ventilate  well  when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  Melons 
in  pits  and  frames  should  be  thinned  to  three  or  four 
stems,  according  to  the  space  at  command,  and  stopped 
when  they  have  grown  nearly  the  width  of  the  frame, 
to  encourage  the  production  of  flowering  shoots. 

Strawberries. — Plants  that  have  been  forced  during 
winter  may  be  utilised  by  making  plantations  in  the 
open  ground.  The  young  crowns  produced  will  soon 
come  into  flower,  and  produce  crops  that  will  prove 


useful  in  autumn  after  the  ordinary  batches  have  all 
been  gathered.  Mulch  and  water  plantations  in  dry 
and  light  soils. 

Figs  on  Walls.  —  The  young  shoots  will  be 
encouraged  to  come  more  quickly  into  a  fruiting  stage 
if  pinched  above  the  fifth  leaf.  The  weak  shoots  that 
are  not  wanted,  or  for  which  there  is  no  room,  should 
be  cut  away  to  allow  light  and  air  to  play  freely  on 
those  that  will  bear  fruit. 

- - — — - — 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Now  that  many  varieties  of  Dendrobiums  are  well 
advanced  with  their  growth,  it  is  a  good  opportunity  to 
give  any  of  them  a  few  pieces  of  peat  if  they  are 
pushing  new  roots  freely  ;  for  it  often  happens  that 
in  the  case  of  small  plants  a  lump  of  good  fibrous  peat 
put  on  the  top  of  the  pot  or  basket,  and  under  a  batch 
of  new  roots,  greatly  helps  a  plant  without  disturbing 
it  in  any  way.  If,  however,  the  compost  in  the  pot  or 
basket  is  quite  worn  out,  it  is  far  the  best  plan  to  take 
the  plant  right  out  and  thoroughly  re-pot  it.  Top¬ 
dressing  should  always  be  done  with  discretion,  as  it 
is  often  an  evil.  There  are  seasons  of  the  year  when 
it  is  not  advisable  to  disturb  certain  plants,  requiring 
nourishment  ;  a  little  fresh  compost  on  the  surface, 
into  which  the  new  roots  may  run,  will  thereby  procure 
them  the  food  they  need.  It  will  also  help  to  protect  them 
from  the  ravages  of  woodlice  or  cockroaches,  for  they 
would  appear  to 'be  choice  morsels  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  way  they  are  eaten  where  woodlice  are  not  kept 
well  under. 

Now  that  so  many  plants  are  in  flower  in  the  Orchid 
houses,  there  should  be  kindly  consideration  shown 
towards  weakly  plants,  to  see  that  they  do  not  overtax 
themselves  by  carrying  their  flower  spikes  for  too  long 
a  period,  when  they  can  so  well  be  spared.  It  is  very 
well  to  allow  strong  plants  to  carry  their  flowers  for  a 
long  period,  but  weak  ones  ought  to  be  eased  as  soon 
as  they  have  developed  their  flowers  and  proved  them¬ 
selves  true  or  otherwise. 

If  Outram’s  Flower  Holders  are  used  the  flowers  may 
remain  in  water  close  to  the  foliage  of  the  plants  from 
which  they  have  been  cut,  and  so  the  plants  are  saved 
any  undue  strain,  and  the  flowers  are  still  at  hand. 

Plants  of  Vanda  ccerulea  growing  in  crocks  with  a 
layer  of  living  sphagnum  on  the  top  will  now  require 
to  be  kept  thoroughly  moist  and  in  a  light  airy  part  of 
the  Cattleya  house,  while  V.  suavis,  V.  insignis,  and 
V.  tricolor  varieties  would  probably  be  all  the  better 
for  a  surfacing  of  living  sphagnum. 

Mexican  Delias  should  now  have  a  thorough  drench¬ 
ing  with  the  syringe  or  rose  water-pot  in  the  afternoon, 
and  free  ventilation  day  and  night,  under  which  treat¬ 
ment  both  white  and  coloured  varieties  will  in  due 
course  push  flower-spikes  freely.  Lselia  harpophylla, 
L.  flava  and  L.  cinnabarina  pushing  new  growths, 
should  be  re-potted  nowjjif  necessary.  —  JF.  P. 

Orchids  from  Westmount,  Glasgow. 

A  fine  boxful  of  Orchid  blooms  reached  us  the  other 
day  from  Mr.  David  Wilson,  The  Gardens,  Westmount, 
Kelvinside,  Glasgow.  Amongst  them  was  a  fine  bloom 
of  Cattleya  labiata  W"arneri,  of  great  size  and  rich  in 
colour.  A  flower  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  with  very 
broad  imbricated  sepals  and  petals,  measured  4  ins. 
across  the  former.  There  were  also  magnificently 
grown  and  richly  blotched  flowers  of  0.  triumphans 
and  0.  luteo-purpureum.  One  of  the  blooms  of  the 
latter  (No.  1)  was  from  a  plant  Mr.  Wilson  received 
under  the  name  of  0.  luteo-purpureum  magnificum, 
which  it  might  well  he,  for  the  flowers  were  large  and 
rich  in  colour,  measuring  4^  ins.  across  the  sepals  or 
petals  ;  but  sucb  a  variety  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
described.  Nos.  2  and  3  are  forms  of  0.  crispum 
Andersonianum,  which  differ  in  the  markings,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant  any  special  name. 
Accompanying  them  were  some  charming  flowers  of 
0.  Cervantesii,  and  two  forms  of  tlie  variety  0.  C. 
decorum.  One  of  them  had  a  very  deeply  lobed  lip, 
with  large  but  irregular  deep  purple  blotches  and 
markings  of  various  shapes.  The  sepals  and  petals  had 
also  large  blotches  on  the  basal  portion.  This,  we 
consider,  was  the  more  typical  form  of  0.  c.  decorum. 
The  other  had  a  large  less  deeply  lobed  lip,  but  the 
blotches  were  fewer,  smaller,  and  less  richly  coloured. 

Cypripedium  barbatum  grandiflorum. 
There  is  a  fine  group  of  this  hold  and  handsome 
Cypripedium  in  one  of  the  houses  at  Syon  House, 
Brentford.  Each  plant  bears  from  ten  to  sixteen 


flowers,  and,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  latter  are  so 
effective  that  one  wonders  the  variety  should  take  so 
long  a  time  to  get  distributed  in  gardens.  The  upper 
sepal  is  sub-orbicular,  white,  marked  with  dark  green 
lines  at  the  base,  and  with  purple  lines  upwards,  as 
well  as  on  the  other  sides.  The  petals  are  rose, 
suffused  with  green  and  striped  with  purple,  while  the 
huge  lip  is  of  a  dark  purple  and  shining.  The  long 
flower  stalks  and  large  and  richly  coloured  flowers 
make  this  a  useful  subject  for  cutting. 

Oncidium  sphacelatum. 

Amongst  the  spring-flowering  species  of  Oncidiums 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  on  account  of  the 
relative  size  of  the  flowers,  and  the  enormous  quantity 
of  them  produced.  There  is  a  number  of  plants  at 
Syon  House,  Brentford,  with  stems  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
high,  and  panicled  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
length.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  O. 
Wentworthianum,  and  have  a  large  yellow  lip,  spotted 
with  brown  on  the  disc  and  crest.  The  wavy  sepals 
and  petals  are  spotted  with  the  same  hue  on  the  upper 
half,  the  ground  colour  being  yellow.  It  is  getting 
distributed  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  0.  Philipp- 
siana. 

Masdevallia  coriacea. 

Although  lacking  the  purity  of  M.  tovarensis,  or  the 
grandeur  of  the  M.  Veitchii  and  M.  coccinea  types,  this 
constitutes  an  interesting  species  of  medium  size, 
producing,  when  well  grown  as  at  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  an  enormous  quantity  of  flowers.  It  is  grown 
in  a  large  pan,  and  it  would  appear  that  every  crown 
has  produced  a  flower  borne  on  scapes  about  6  ins.  high. 
The  tube  is  widely  cylindrical,  and  yellowish  white, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  purple,  as  are  the  free 
portions  of  the  sepals,  which  are  produced  into  long 
points  but  hardly  tailed  as  in  many  other  species  of 
similar  size.  The  specific  name  has  been  suggested  by 
the  leathery  character  of  tfle  flowers.  The  species  is 
also  sometimes  seen  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  M. 
Briickmiilleri,  which  was  given  to  it  when  first 
introduced  alive,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  new. 

Masdevallia  Veitchiana. 

When  grown  as  at  Gunnersbury  Park  this  species  is 
more  entitled  to  the  name  M.  V.  grandiflora  than  in 
many  cases  where  that  distinction  is  given  it.  We 
noted  some  specimens  the  other  week,  the  flowers  of 
which  measured  6  ins.  across  the  sepals.  The  upper 
sepal  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  lateral  ones  are  covered 
with  short  violet  papillae,  whereas  the  contiguous  edges 
of  the  latter  are  pure  orange-scarlet. 

Dendrobium  moschatum. 

The  stems  of  this  species  vary  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in 
height,  and  bear  pendulous  racemes  of  flowers  from 
near  the  apex  of  the  previous  year’s  wood.  The  type 
has  flowers  from  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  diameter,  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  nankeen-yellow,  netted  with 
darker  veins,  and  tinted  with  rose  towards  the  apex. 
The  curiously  slipper-shaped  lip  is  densely  hairy  on 
both  surfaces,  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  large 
purple-maroon  blotches  surrounded  with  yellow.  There 
is  a  variety  named  D.  m.  Calceolaria  with  smaller 
flowers  of  a  much  richer  orange-yellow,  and  with 
darker  veins  than  the  type.  The  variety  is  by  some 
considered  a  species — namely,  D.  Calceolaria,  some¬ 
times  misspelt  D.  Calceolus.  We  noted  both  the  type 
and  the  variety  flowering  at  Wytham  Abbey,  Oxford, 
the  other  day. 

L/elia  purpurata  Brysiana. 

A  very  remarkable  specimen  of  this  beautiful  Lselia  is 
flowering  in  the  collection  of  T.  It.  Watt,  Esq.,  The 
Briars,  Chislehurst.  The  spike  is  producing  five  large 
handsome  flowers,  which  are  of  unusual  size.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  suffused  with  deep  rose,  the  latter 
being  very  broad,  and  measuring  8J  ins.  across.  The 
lip  is  large  and  open,  of  a  bright  crimson-purple,  with 
the  purple  lines  running  high  up  in  the  throat ;  the 
base  of  the  lip  is  rosy,  with  purple  lines,  and  measures 
over  2J  ins.  across.  The  plant  was  one  of  an  im¬ 
portation  of  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  in  October  of 
1888.  —  Visitor. 

- - 

INFLUENCE  OF  MAN  ON  VEGE¬ 

TATION. 

“  The  Unintentional  Agency  of  Man  on  the  Floras  of 
North  America,  South  Africa,  and  St.  Helena,”  was 
the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper, 
read  by  Dr.  James  W.  H.  Trail,  professor  of  botany  in 
Aberdeen  University,  before  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Aberdeen  N atural  History  Society.  “The  unintentional 
agency  of  man  has,”  said  Dr.  Trail,  “modified  the  floras 
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of  the  European  continent  to  an  extent  that  we  can 
scarcely  realise,  even  after  the  most  careful  and  pro¬ 
longed  study  of  these  floras,  if  we  restrict  our  view  to 
them  alone  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  country  that  has  long 
been  inhabited  by  man  that  does  not  show  clear 
evidences  of  his  influence  in  this  direction ;  and 
the  more  complete  the  civilisation,  the  greater  has 
been  the  influence.  It  has  been  manifested  in  many 
ways,  hut  these  may  he  grouped  under  the  two  heads 
of : — 

1,  partial  or  complete  extirpation  of  species  from  a 
flora  ;  2,  extension  of  the  area  of  distribution  of  such 
species  as  are  suited  by  their  habits  and  habitats  to  he 
conveyed  by  unintentional  human  agency  from  place  to 
place,  and  to  take  advantage  for  their  own  behoof  of 
the  changes  effected  on  the  surface  of  a  country  by 
deforesting  or  planting  forests,  agriculture,  pasturing 
herds  and  flocks,  the  operations  of  commerce,  or  any  of 
the  other  labours  undertaken  by  civilized  man. 

“  The  researches  of  American  botanists  have  led  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  their  commonest  weeds 
are  not  indigenous  to  America,  but  have  been  introduced 
from  Europe  or  elsewhere,  since  the  colonization  of  the 
country  by  Europeans.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  fix  the 
date  when  some  of  them  were  first  observed  in  America  ; 
though  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  States  was  accom¬ 
plished  before  any  attention  was  paid  to  their  floras, 
and  consequently  there  are  no  records  to  indicate  the 
time  of  introduction  of  most  of  the  immigrants,  or 
their  rate  of  progress  in  establishing  themselves.  The 
most  complete  information  with  regard  to  the  adventi¬ 
tious  flora  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  is 
given  in  a  paper  in  the  Verhandlungen  der  K.  K. 
Zoologisch-lotanisch  Gesdlschaft  in  Wien,  vol.  xxxv., 
pp.  387-450,  entitled  “  Prodomus  Florae  adventicialis 
Boreali-Americanse,”  by  Th.  A.  Bruhin.  It  is  devoted 
to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  adventitious  plants  known 
to  the  author,  either  from  his  own  observations  during 
a  residence  of  fourteen  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
States,  or  mentioned  by  Professor  Asa  Gray  and  other 
American  botanists.  His  information  for  Canada  is 
taken  from  Wood’s  Classboolc  and  Botanist.  The  fullest 
information  for  Canadian  flowering  plants  is  contained  in 
Macoun’s  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Plants.  1 1  adds  much  to 
the  records  in  Bruhin’s  list,  and  I  shall  quote  freely  from 
it ;  but  in  the  main  the  two  agree  in  essential  points, 
and  lead  to  the  same  conclusions. 

“Bruhin,  in  his  list,  includes  all  species  that  have 
appeared  a?  spontaneous  immigrants,  and  all  that  are 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  any  part  of  the  States. 
Owing  to  the  wide  range  of  climate,  the  variety  of 
plants  in  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  is  much  greater 
than  in  Britain  ;  the  species  enumerated  by  Bruhin, 
omitting  all  those  cultivated  in  gardens  on  a  small 
scale  merely,  attain  the  surprisingly  large  number  of 
623.  Of  these,  383  are  spontaneous  (i.e. ,  have  not 
been  intentionally  introduced  by  man),  and  240  are 
cultivated,  including  among  the  latter  fruit  trees  and 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  Of  the  whole  number, 
420  are  of  European  origin,  112  Asiatic,  64  from 
Tropical  or  South  America  or  the  West  Indies,  and  12 
from  Africa.  Herr  Bruhin  also  gives  a  table  to  show 
the  natural  orders  to  which  the  immigrants  belong, 
from  which  it  appears  that  78  orders  are  represented, 
but  in  very  different  proportions.  The  following  is 
the  rank  in  which  they  stand  in  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  : — Graminacese,  80  ;  Compositse,  60  ;  Legu- 
minosse,  48;  Labiatse,  39;  Rosacese,  34;  Cruciferae,  30; 
Caryophyllaceae,  25  ;  Solanacere,  19  ;  Polygonacese,  17  ; 
Serophulariacere,  16 ;  Chenopodiacere,  16 ;  Umbel- 
liferse,  15  ;  Boraginaceae,  15  ;  Malvaceae,  14  ;  Liliacece, 
11  ;  Euphorbiaceee,  10  ;  Urticaceee,  10  ;  Ranunculaceae, 
10. 

“These  numbers  scarcely  correspond  to  what  one  would 
expect  from  the  relative  facilities  that  the  various 
species  possess  for  their  diffusion  ;  but  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  list  explains  the  apparent  anomalies  in  it.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  deduct  those  species  that  have 
been  designedly  introduced.  When  this  is  done,  the 
list  is  found  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  such  weeds  as 
grow  among  the  cereals,  or  in  meadows,  or  in  other 
situations  that  favour  their  seeds  being  transported 
along  with  the  commercial  products  from  their  native 
habitats.  It  is  suggested,  with  regard  to  the  latter 
mode  of  conveyance,  that  the  various  continents  have 
contributed  to  the  adventitious  flora  of  North  America 
in  pretty  near  the  proportion  of  their  trade  with  that 
continent.” 

At  this  point  Dr.  Trail  gave  a  long  list  of  plants, 
afterwhich  he  said:  —  “I  have  quoted  a  somewhat  long 
list  of  plants,  in  order  to  show  how  large  a  number  of 
European  species  have  established  themselves  on  the 
continent  of  North  America  ;  but  despite  its  length, 
the  list  is  limited  to  those  that  may  be  considered  as 
well  naturalised.” 

( To  be  continued.) 
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Royal  Horticultural :  Temple  Show. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

The  third  exhibition  of  this  society,  held  by  favour  of 
the  Benchers  in  the  famed  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  was 
opened  at  1  p.m.  by  H.  R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
was  met  at  the  entrance  by  the  president  and  Baron 
Schroder,  and  by  whom  he  was  conducted  over  the 
exhibition — one  of  the  grandest  displays  of  general 
nursery  stock  ever  seen  in  this  country.  Taking  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole,  it  covers  a  greater  area 
than  either  of  its  predecessors,  filling  three  tents 
and  the  large  marquee,  which  has  done  duty  at  so 
many  of  the  society’s  previous  shows.  The  additional 
tent  is  a  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
prevented  overcrowding,  and  allows  of  greater  pro¬ 
menading  space  under  canvas.  The  arrangements  of 
the  canvas  consisted  of  two  long  tents  running 
parallel  with  the  Embankment,  then  the  great  marquee 
at  right  angles,  and  the  third  runs  parallel  with  the 
King’s  Bench  Walk. 

Entering  the  first  tent  near  the  embankment  entrance, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  plants  are  arranged,  leaving 
a  wide  path  down  the  centre,  on  the  left  hand  will  be 
found  a  very  large  and  most  interesting  collection  of 
exotic  Ferns,  rich  in  variety  and  neatly  set  up,  from 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  near  Manchester. 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  glorious  mass  of  a  deep  blue 
colour,  furnished  by  that  grand  old  plant  Leschenaultia 
biloba  major,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Balchin  &  Son,  of 
Hassocks  Gate.  Next  comes  a  batch  of  Pelargonium 
Pearl,  an  exceedingly  fine  white  decorative  variety, 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Miller,  of  Shoreham  ;  and  to  these 
succeed  admirable  displays  of  Pansies  and  "Violas  con¬ 
tributed  by  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  and  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  of  Rothesay.  The  whole  of  the  space  on 
the  opposite  side  is  given  up  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  and 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  of  York,  the  former  of  whom 
has  a  run  of  some  80  ft.  of  Ferns,  Dracrenas,  and 
Crotons,  &c.,  a  very  fine  lot  of  saleable  stuff;  and  the 
latter  a  valuable  contribution  of  filmy  Ferns,  consisting 
of  some  eighty  specimens,  and  including  the  best  and 
rarest  kinds — one  of  the  freshest  and  most  novel 
collections  we  have  seen  at  a  London  show  for  some 
time. 

The  second  tent  contains  less  foliage  and  a  greater 
wealth  of  colour.  It  is  arranged  in  the  same  way,  and 
taking  the  right-hand  side  first,  Messrs.  John  Laing 
&  Sons’  splendid  group  of  single  and  double  Begonias — 
a  glorious  mass  of  colour  and  containing  many 
novelties,  immediately  claims  attention ;  and  next 
comes  Messrs.  H.  C'annell  &  Sons  with  a  very  fine  lot 
of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  well  grown,  well  bloomed, 
and  wanting  only  a  few  lighter  colours  to  lighten  up 
the  group  to  make  it  first-rate  in  every  respect.  From 
the  Calceolarias  to  the  end  of  the  same  side  is  occupied 
by  an  enormous  collection  of  cut  herbaceous  stuff— 
Pyrethrums,  Irises,  and  an  innumerable  array  of  early 
summer-flowering  hardy  plants  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware. 

On  the  opposite  side  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  have  a  long 
bank  of  hardy  flowers,  mainly  Pyrethrums  and  Irises, 
&c.  These  are  succeeded  by  a  collection  of  Pansies  and 
Violas  from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  and  an  extensive 
group  of  Pyrethrums,  Preonies,  Larkspurs,  Delphiniums, 
&c.,  from  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport ;  and  at 
the  extreme  end  there  is  a  very  attractive  collection 
of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  from  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son. 

The  principal  marquee  contains  the  gems  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition — the  rich  display  of  Orchids  which  make  a  show 
in  themselves  of  no  mean  proportions.  Down  the 
centre  runs  a  wide  stage  completely  filled  with  Orchids, 
and  along  the  sides  are  collections  of  Orchids  also, 
Roses  and  other  flowering  plants.  Immediately  facing 
the  visitor,  at  the  end  of  the  staging,  is  the  finest 
specimen  ever  seen  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  a 
monster  plant,  with  twenty-nine  spikes,  some  of  which 
bear  as  many  as  thirty-three  flowers.  This  comes  from 
Baron  Schroder,  and  near  by  is  the  Baron’s  other  con¬ 
tribution — a  magnificent  display  of  Orchids,  with  a 
glorious  example  of  a  rich  deep  rosy  purple  variety  of 
Cattleya  Skinneri  as  the  central  object.  Rich,  rare, 
and  beautiful  are  the  Baron’s  species  and  varieties  of 
all  the  genera  in  bloom  at  the  present  time.  The 
president,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  has  a  very  fine  and 
most  interesting  collection,  next  to  the  Baron’s,  and 
most  conspicuous  here  are  the  specimens  of  Cypripe- 
dium  Swanianum  and  Odontoglossum  hystrix.  The 
succeeding  group,  a  small  one,  of  well-grown  Cypripe- 
dium  barbatum  and  a  few  other  Orchids,  comes  from 


the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon  House  (Mr. 
Wythes,  gardener)  ;  and  these  by  their  somewhat 
sombre  character  provide  a  foil  to  a  very  bright, 
sparkling  collection  staged  by  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq., 
Bickley  (Mr.  W.  Parks,  gardener)  ;  especially  rich  in 
good  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  is  the  Femside  group. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  gardener  to  F.  Wigan,  Esq., 
Clarelawn,  contributes  a  small  neat  group  ;  and  from 
J.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate, 
(Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener),  comes  a  pretty  collection, 
mainly  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  and  O.  crispum, 
with  a  few  Cattleyas  and  Masdevallias,  and  a  glorious 
spike  of  Cattleya  gigas  with  five  noble  flowers. 

At  the  end  of  the  staging  facing  the  dais  there  is  a 
plant  not  often  seen  at  flower  shows,  a  flowering  speci¬ 
men,  with  a  massive  head  of  creamy  yellow  blossoms,  of 
Puya  chiliensis,  from  the  Tresco  Abbey  Gardens  in  the 
Scilly  Isles,  where  it  has  been  extensively  planted. 
Turning  round  to  the  left,  the  whole  side  of  the  stage 
will  he  found  filled  with  nurserymen’s  contributions, 
and  first  of  all  comes  a  very  large  collection  from 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  rich  in  fine 
plants  and  still  more  so  in  novel  varieties,  which  will 
claim  attention  later  on.  To  the  St.  Albans  collection 
succeeds  a  capital  group,  mainly  of  Cattleya  Mossife, 
with  a  few  other  subjects  ;  and  then  comes  a  very 
rich  but  somewhat  flatly  arranged  collection  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  a  very  rich  assort¬ 
ment,  and  rendered  the  more  attractive  by  reason  of 
a  pleasing  little  mass  of  Anrectochilus  Lowii  in  fine 
form  in  the  foreground.  The  final  collection  comes 
from  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  and  a  very  fine 
one  it  is,  containing  many  illustrations  of  Mr.  Cypher’s 
skill  as  a  grower. 

Taking  the  sides  next,  and  commencing  as  before, 
at  the  entrance,  we  find  in  the  corner  a  most  admirable 
contribution  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  in  the  fonn  of 
a  grand  group  of  specimen  and  half-specimen  Roser, 
superbly  bloomed.  Then  comes  in  striking  contrast  a 
dwarf  group  of  Rhododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas,  Spirwas, 
&c.,  intermixed  with  Japanese  Acers,  from  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons  ;  followed  by  a  large  and  boldly 
grouped  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
shown  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  and  in  which 
Caladiums  play  a  conspicuous  part.  Then  we  have  a 
very  pretty  group  of  Niphetos  Roses  in  pots,  encircled 
with  small  Palms  and  Ferns,  from  Mr.  Rumsey,  "Wal¬ 
tham  Cross.  Between  these  and  another  beautiful  exhibit 
of  Roses  from  Waltham  Cross,  Mr.  Simmonds,  gardener 
to  F.  W,  Wiltshire,  Esq.,  Alverston,  South  Norwood, 
has  a  capital  dozen  of  Caladiums.  The  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  &  Son’s  Roses,  plants  and  cut  blooms  make  a 
very  fine  display,  and  opposite  to  them,  at  the 
back  of  the  dais,  Mr.  Iceton,  of  Putney,  has  a 
noble  group  of  Kentias  ;  while  in  the  opposite  corner 
Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Sons  have  some  well-bloomed 
Rhododendrons  ;  which  are  followed  by  a  collection  of 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  from  Mr.  J.  James,  remarkably 
well  grown  and  bloomed  to  perfection.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
follows  on  with  a  very  bright  lot  of  show  and  fancy  Pel¬ 
argoniums  mixed  with  tree  Carnations,  &c.  ;  and  then 
comes  a  very  striking  collection  of  Orchids  from  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  ;  a  group  of  Anthuriums  and 
Sarracenias  from  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  Norwood 
Road  ;  a  delightful  group  of  twenty  specimen 
Clematises,  large,  well-flowered  and  beautifully  fresh, 
from  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester  ;  and  a  corner 
group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  &  Son. 

In  the  last  tent  will  be  found  a  most  remarkable 
display  of  Gloxinias,  and  some  wreaths,  bouquets,  &c., 
which  are  of  a  singularly  pleasing  character.  The 
Gloxinias  are  contributed  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sous 
and  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons.  Both  groups  are  of  the 
finest  quality,  but  the  first-named  firm  have  the  largest, 
covering  a  run  of  100  ft.  of  staging,  and  how  they  got 
the  plants  from  Reading  without  speck  or  blemish  is 
a  marvel.  The  finest  display  of  arranged  flowers  comes 
from  the  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  who  have  a 
lovely  wreath,  a  most  beautiful  floral  lyre,  and  half-a- 
dozen  bouquets  in  different  styles,  and  also  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  sprays,  such  as  ought  to  send  all  the  ladies 
crazy.  Mr.  George  Phippen,  of  Reading,  also  has 
an  excellent  display  ;  and  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  Withington, 
Manchester,  shows  some  very  beautiful  examples  of 
skeleton  leaves  and  fruits.  Collections  of  splendidly- 
kept  Apples  come  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons  and 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.  ;  herbaceous  plants  and 
Apples  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  ;  a  capital  dis¬ 
play  of  market  produce  from  Mr.  G.  Munro  ;  numerous 
varieties  of  Rhubarb  and  Radishes  from  Chiswick  ;  and 
a  very  showy  lot  of  cut  blooms  of  decorative  Pelar¬ 
goniums  from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

We  mu  t  defer  the  list  of  awards  till  our  next  issue,  as 
it  was  not  obtainable  at  the  necessarily  early  hour  we 
were  obliged  to  leave. 
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Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and 
Horticultural. 

The  twenty-fourth  great  National  Whitsuntide  Horti¬ 
cultural  exhibition  which  was  opened  on  the  23rd  inst. 
and  closed  on  Wednesday  night  was  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  Old  Trafford  record — a  fine  floral  display  which 
included  all  sections  of  plants  in  season,  and  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  highest  art  of  cultivation.  Fashions 
change  to  some  extent  from  year  to  year  at 
Manchester,  as  elsewhere,  and  this  year  we  missed  some 
of  the  large  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
and  the  noble  exotic  Ferns  which  graced  former 
exhibitions  ;  but,  still,  there  were  enough  to  show  that 
the  art  is  not  quite  lost,  though  fast  on  the  wane.  The 
Orchids  as  usual  provided  glorious  masses  of  colour,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  in  that  section  to  make  our  cup  of 
pleasure  run  over.  Perhaps  the  predominant  feature  of 
the  exhibition  was  the  wonderful  competitions  with 
groups,  of  which  there  were  three,  and  of  each  class  it 
is  impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise,  either  of  the 
admirable  taste  displayed,  or  the  quality  of  the  materials 
used. 

The  groups,  five  in  number,  shown  in  the  premier 
class,  were  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  permanent  show 
house,  and  to  say  which  was  the  best  of  the  leaders  took 
the  judges  some  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  determine, 
so  close  and  keen  was  the  competition  between  Mr.  Blair, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham,  and 
Mr.  Cragg,  gardener  to  A.  Heine,  Esq.,  Fallowfield. 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Thacker’s  successful  visit  last  year 
was  clearly  seen  in  all  the  groups,  though  some,  and 
notably  Mr.  Blair,  had  grasped  his  ideas  more 
completely  than  others— indeed,  he  may  be  even 
said  to  have  beaten  his  mentor.  Mr.  Thacker 
always  illustrated  the  useful  art  _to  the  gardener 
of  working  out  the  prettiest  artistic  effects  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  materials,  and  it  was  simply 
neglect  of  the  latter  point  which  cost  Mr.  Cragg  the 
honour  of  victory.  He  had  a  grand  lot  of  plants  to 
deal  with,  and  disposed  his  subjects  with  a  bold  and 
effective  hand,  but  had  too  much  colour  and  not 
enough  Fern  and  moss.  The  Trentham  plants  also 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  grouping  was 
most  artistic,  every  bit  of  telling  colour  being  effectively 
placed  and  abundantly  set  off  with  the  neutral  tints  of 
the  Maidenhair.  Mr.  Cragg  has  now  made  two 
splendid  bids  for  the  highest  honour,  and  we  could 
have  wished  him  greater  success  on  this  occasion  ;  but 
he  was  too  near  home,  and  the  verdict  was  correct. 
Another  able  “decorator,”  Mr.  McIntyre,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington,  secured  the  third 
prize  with  a  capital  group,  but  somewhat  wanting  in 
colour.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
gardener  to  Clement  M.  Royds,  Esq.,  Rochdale,  and 
Mr.  J.  Currey,  gardener  to  Colonel  Pepper,  Salisbury. 

The  other  groups  were  arranged  in  the  large  annexej 
and  added  much  to  the  handsome  decoration  of  that 
admirable  structure.  In  the  nurserymen’s  competition 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Son  again  secured  the  premier 
award,  although  a  bold  bid  for  the  honour  was  made 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  of  Chorlton-eum-Hardy.  In 
the  amateurs’  division  the  respective  gardeners  of  S. 
Barlein,  Esq.,  Didsbury  ;  T.  Agnew,  Esq.,  Eccles  ;  and 
Miss  Lord,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  took  the  awards  in  the 
order  named,  and  all  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  exquisite  taste  they  displayed. 

The  amateurs’  competition  with  twelve  Orchids  was 
dubbed  the  Battle  of  the  Dukes,  from  the  fact  of  Mr. 
Blair,  of  Trentham,  and  Mr.  T.  Whillans,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  being  the  leading  com. 
petitors.  His  Grace  of  Blenheim,  however,  sent  the 
strongest  lot,  and  scored  first  honours  with  a  very  fine 
group,  including  a  large  mass  of  Cypripedium  barbatum, 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  4  ft.  through ;  a  superb 
Cattleya  Mendelii,  with  two  dozen  blooms  ;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Isevigatum,  with  six  spikes  ;  a  glorious  mass 
of  Dendrobium  Dearii,  2  ft.  across  ;  Lselia  purpurata, 
with  sixteen  spikes  ;  Cypripedium  caudatum,  with  the 
same  number  ;  Cattleya  Skinneri,  3  ft.  over,  &c. 
With  six  specimens  Mr.  Blair  easily  beat  Mr.  T. 
Statter,  Stand  Hall,  showing  very  fine  examples  of 
Cypripedium  caudatum,  Dendrobium  Dearii,  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  and  C.  intermedia,  &c.  For  ten  Orchids  Mr. 
Cragg,  gardener  to  A.  Heine,  Esq.,  beat  Mr.  Blair  and 
Mr.  Statter,  having  in  his  group  splendid  masses  of 
Vanda  teres,  Lslia  purpurata  alba,  and  Cattleya 
Skinneri  alba,  &e.,  the  latter  specimen  having  some 
three  dozen  blooms.  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
secured  the  highest  award  in  the  nurserymen’s  compe¬ 
tition  in  his  well-known  style. 

The  most  successful  exhibitors  with  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  were  Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  Nicholson, 


gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Upleatham,  and  some 
grand  specimens  of  old  favourites  were  staged  by  both. 
Mr.  Nicholson  had  the  finest  piece  of  Anthurium 
Andreanum  we  have  ever  seen,  with  nine  enormous 
spathes  ;  also  a  grandly-bloomed  Franciseea  calycina 
major  nearly  4  ft.  over.  Mr.  Nicholson  had  also  the 
best  fine-foliaged  plants,  a  splendid  group,  and  Mr. 
Cypher  the  best  among  nurserymen.  In  other  compe¬ 
titions  Colonel  Pepper  was  first,  with  four  Palms  ; 
Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Son  with  Crotons  and  Draceenas, 
much  smaller  than  usual ;  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  A.  J.  A. 
Bruce,  with  Nepenthes  and  Sarracen  ias  ;  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son  and  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Ashton-on-Mersey,  with 
Roses  ;  Messrs.  Rylance,  with  Pelargoniums  ;  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Limited,  with  herbaceous  plants,  a  very  fine 
group  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  It.  P.  Gill,  with 
Alpine  plants  ;  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  with  Begonias  ; 
Mr.  F.  Blower,  Pendlebury,  and  Mr.  S.  Robinson,  Sale, 
with  Violas  and  Pansies. 

Of  miscellaneous  groups,  we  noted  the  usual  neat 
collection  of  plants  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  ; 
a  very  attractive  group  of  Orchids  from  Messrs.  Charles  - 
worth  &  Shuttlewortli,  Bradford  ;  smaller  groups  from 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &.  Co.  and  The  Liverpool  Horticul¬ 
tural  Company  ;  and  a  capital  lot  of  Rhododendrons 
and  Japanese  Maples  from  Messrs.  Waterer,  Bagshot. 

Of  fruits,  the  display  was  very  good  indeed  for  the 
season.  Mr.  Mclndoe  secured  the  highest  awards  for  a 
collection  and  for  two  Pines,  and  took  an  extra  for  a 
miscellaneous  collection,  containing  several  dishes  of 
admirably-preserved  Apples  and  Pears.  Mr.  Blair  was 
second,  with  a  collection  ;  and  Mr.  Craven,  gardener  to 
D.  Grant  Mortis,  Esq.,  Allerton  Priory,  Liverpool, 
third.  Mr.  Loudon,  The  Quinta,  Chirk,  with  a  very 
fine  dish  of  Black  Hamburghs,  and  some  well-ripened 
Muscats,  won  both  firsts  for  Grapes  in  good  competitions. 
Mr.  Upjohn  had  the  finest  Peaches,  Hale’s  Early  ;  and 
Mr.  Davies,  Temple  Newsam,  the  finest  Nectarines, 
Lord  Napier.  The  scarlet-fleshed  Melon,  Masterpiece, 
shown  by  Mr.  Craven,  was  the  best  in  its  section  ;  and 
Mr.  Blair’s  High  Cross  Hybrid,  the  best  green-fleshed. 
Mr.  Upjohn,  with  a  good  sample  of  La  Grosse  Sucre, 
was  first  for  Strawberries  ;  and  in  a  capital  competition 
with  pot  Strawberries,  Mr.  Blair  won  with  a  well-done 
lot  of  Sir  Harry,  Mr.  Upjohn  coming  in  a  close  second 
with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  Craven  third  with 
President  ;  while  an  extra  prize  for  cultivation  was 
awarded  to  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  who  had  a  splendidly- 
finished  lot  of  Laxton’s  Noble,  a  gay  deceiver,  as  regards 
flavour,  when  pitted  against  older  sorts. 

In  the  afternoon  the  council  of  the  society  invited  the 
judges  and  principal  exhibitors  to  dine  with  them  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Broome,  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  occupying  the  vice-chair. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toast,  the  chairman  proposed 
“The  Exhibitors.”  In  doing  so  he  remarked  that  for 
many  years  shows  had  been  held  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  every  exhibition  seemed  to  be  superior  to 
the  preceding  one.  In  point  of  quality,  he  did  not 
remember  a  show  that  excelled  the  one  which  had 
been  opened  that  day.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
hibitions  that  they  had  ever  held.  He  hoped  that 
such  progress  would  ever  be  maintained.  If  the  society 
lost  the  reputation  which  they  possessed  of  showing 
the  best  that  could  be  produced,  the  gardens  and  the 
Whitsuntide  show  would  fall  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  amateur  exhibitor 
had  shown  himself  in  as  good  “form”  as  on  any 
previous  occasion.  Mr.  Blair  briefly  responded.  Mr. 
Barlow  submitted  the  toast  of  “The  Judges,”  to  which 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain  responded.  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  proposed  “Prosperity  to  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Society.”  He  compared  the  society  with 
institutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  London,  and  said  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  metropolis  like  the  Whitsun 
show  of  the  Manchester  Botanical  Society.  He  hoped 
that  the  society  would  be  firm  to  the  policy  which  it 
had  initiated  and  carried  out,  and  that  the  Manchester 
show  would  continue  to  occupy  the  proud  position  it 
had  gained.  The  chairman,  in  replying  to  the  toast, 
said  the  council  could  not  do  with  the  system  that 
obtained  in  London.  In  Manchester  they  worked  well 
together,  and  were  not  disposed  to  work  in  the  direction 
of  varied  interests  and  varied  inclinations.  They 
prosecuted  the  work  like  one  man,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  they  had  succeeded  in  raising  the 
society  to  its  present  high  position.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Maclure,  M.P.,  proposed  “The  City  of  Manchester,” 
and  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  the  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  Alderman  Mark,  who  acknowledged 
the  compliment.  On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Ross,  the 
health  of  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  was  most  cordially  drank, 
and  unstinting  acknowledgment  made  of  the  many 
and  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  society 
and  to  horticulture. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Batty  Langley’s  “  Pomona.” — I  have  a  copy  of  this  work 
(published  in  1729)  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  What  would 
be  a  fair  money  value  to  put  upon  it  ?  I  should  be  glad  of  any 
information.— G.  B. 

Cattleya  Bloom. — James  Moir :  The  flower  you  sent  was 
that  of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  not  C.  Triana;,  and  we  consider  you 
have  been  very  fortunate,  although  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the 
last  named.  The  flower  was  large  and  well-formed  for  the  kind. 
The  sepals  and  petals  were  of  a  uniform  pale  hue,  but  they 
served  as  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  rich  colour  of  the  lip,  the 
lamina  of  which  was  of  a  rich  dark  amethyst-purple.  The 
undulations  of  the  crisped  and  folded  margin  were  unusually 
numerous,  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  flower.  The  large 
white  blotch  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  with  the 
golden  or  orange-yellow  striated  blotch  in  the  throat  were  also 
typical  and  characteristic. 

Fairy  Rings  on  Lawn.— G.  T.  F. :  The  only  effectual  way  of 
getting  red  of  the  fungus  is  to  dig  out  and  remove  the  spawn- 
infested  soil,  and  replace  with  fresh  loam  and  turf. 

Manure  Water. — Stella  :  Put  a  peck  of  sheep  droppings  and 
half-a-peek  of  soot  into  50  gallons  of  water.  Tie  them  up  in  a 
piece  of  old  sacking  with  a  stone  to  sink  the  package,  and  in  a 
few  hours  you  can  commence  to  draw  off  for  use. 

Names'.of  Plants. —  IF.  M. :  1,  Kerria  japonica  flore  pleno  ;  2, 
Prunus  padus,  the  Bird  Cherry.  J.  Cocker :  The  Orchid  is 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  (a  good  form) ;  the  other  is  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  ealophyllum  in  fine  form.  T.  Stirling:  1,  Viburnum 
species,  not  recognised  ;  2,  Akebia  quinata. 

Night-Scented  Stock. — J.  Parnell :  The  specimen  you  sent 
is  evidently  that  of  Mathiola  bicornis  ;  but  you  ought  to  have 
sent  a  leafy  shoot  as  well.  This  species,  although  usually 
treated  as  an  annual  in  this  country,  is  stated  to  be  a  half-hardy 
sub-shrub,  a  native  of  Greece,  and  if  that  is  the  case  it  would  be 
perennial,  as  has  been  stated  to  you. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  with  Malformed  Flowers. — J. 
Brown :  The  specimen  sent  us  exhibited  an  unusual  vigour  of 
growth,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  vegetative  potentiality  of 
the  plant  had  overcome  the  reproductive  power.  The  sepals, 
petals,  and  indeed  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  were  formed,  but 
their  growth  becoming  arrested,  they  became  fleshy  instead  of 
completing  their  development.  The  variety  would  evidently 
have  been  a  good  one  if  it  had  perfected  its  flowers,  for  the  petals 
(although  only  half-an-inch  in  length)  are  already  strongly 
toothed  on  the  margin,  as  usually  occurs  in  broad,  imbricated 
ones.  We  should  think  they  would  flower  all  right  next  year  if 
you  grow  them  a  little  less  strongly.  We  figured  a  specimen  of 
Lselia  purpurata,  which  behaved  in  a  similar  way,  in  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World,  June  9th,  1888,  p.  645.  The  accompanying 
information  would  seem  to  indicate  an  over-lux'iriance  of 
growth,  as  in  your  case. 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum. — C.  Haig :  The  raceme  of  flowers 
received  is  that  of  Odontoglossum  nebulosum  guttatum,  the 
characters  of  which  are  that  the  basal  half  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lip,  are  spotted  or  blotched 
with  brownish  purple.  Yours  is  rather  a  fine  form,  as  the 
blotches  extend  along  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  sepals 
and  petals.  Some  of  the  blotches  along  the  edge  are  of  a  pale 
brown,  next  to  which  is  a  line  of  purple  blotches,  while  those 
along  the  centre  are  stained  with  brown.  The  distribution  of 
colour  on  the  lip  is  similar  ;  but,  in  addition,  there  are  some 
tawny  brown  blotches  in  front  of  the  calli ;  while  the  latter  are 
striated  on  the  sides  with  light  orange-brown,  as  well  as  the 
cup  formed  by  the  crest.  The  flowers  were  also  of  large  size, 
and  showed  evidence  of  good  culture. 

Primula  obconica.— A  Victim :  Washing  the  hands  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid  is  the  best  remedy  we  can  suggest  for 
poisoning  by  this  plant. 

Seeds  of  Sugar  Cane.— IF.  G.  M. :  What  you  sent  us  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  flower  glumes  in  various  stages  of  growth.  Some  of 
them  had  not  opened,  and  contained  stamens,  with  the  dried  up 
remnants  of  the  young  ovary.  In  some  cases  the  glumes  had 
attained  a  good  size,  but  none  contained  perfect  seeds.  Some  of 
those  you  retained  may,  however,  contain  perfect  seeds.  Sow 
them  in  well-drained  pots  or  pans  in  loam  made  sufficiently 
porous  with  clean  silver  sand,  and  stand  them  in  a  stove  or 
propagating  pit  with  plenty  of  heat,  and  keep  them  continually 
moist,  but  not  sodden.  The  plants  like  plenty  of  moisture  when 
growing,  but  the  drainage  must  be  good  to  prevent  the  soil 
becoming  sodden  and  sour.  Treatment  like  what  should  be 
given  to  Celosias  or  Balsams  would  meet  their  requirements  in 
the  early  stages,  after  which  you  will  find  no  difficulty.  Good 
seeds  of  the  Sugar  Cane  are  rare,  and  have  only  recently  been 
obtained.  What  are  sometimes  sent  home  as  seeds  of  the  Sugar 
Cane  may  not  be  so.  Some  seeds  sent  to  Kew  have  turned  out 
what  are  believed  to  be  seedlings  of  Sorghum. 

"White  Polemonium.— ./.  Pariull :  Yes,  you  would  be  right  in 
calling  it  a  white  form  of  Polemonium  coeruleum  dissectum,  as 
the  leaves  are  characteristic  of  that  variety  which  is  sometimes 
named  P.  sibiricum  in  gardens.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if 
you  have  raised  the  cut-leaved  form  from  the  ordinary  white- 
flowered  P.  ereruleum,  as  affording  additional  proof  of  the  affinity 
of  the  two,  although  even  in  the  absence  of  such  proof  there 
could  be  little  doubt  about  it. 

Communications  Received. — S.  &  S.— E.  R.  C.— J.  C.— W.  M. 
— R.  R.— W.  T.— H.  &  B.— W.  G.-  J.  S.— R.  W.—  Ayrshire  Tam 
— E.  S.  D. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

May  28th. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  ....per  100  3  0  5  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  06  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley.. .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  6  2  0 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 
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THE  GAEDENING  WOELD. 


May  31,  1890. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  i.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . i-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  11). 

—  Tasmanian, per  caselo  0  IS  0  — St.  Michaels,  earh  2  6  7  6 
New  Grapes  ..per  lb.  2  0  3  6.  Strawberries.,  per  lb.  2  0  4  0 
Peaches. .. .per  dozen  6  0  15  0  | 

Plajsts  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


s.d.  s.d. 

Azalea  _ per  dozenlS  0  36  0 

iralia  Sieboldi  ..d.oz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  8  0  12  0 
Bonvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracsena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 
—  Cavendishii,  doz.  IS  0  36  0 
■ — ventricosa..  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Cineraria.,  per  dozen  6  0  10  0 
Dielytra  ....  per  doz.  6  0  9  0 
Evergreens, invar., doz.6  0 
Ferns,  in var.,perdoz.  4  0 


24  0 
18  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 
Genista.. .  .per  dozen  S  0  12  0 
Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  5  0  SO 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliuras,  various,  doz.lS  0  30  0 

Lobelia . per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

j  Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 

1  Mignonette,  per  doz.  4  0  8  0 

Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Pelargoniums  ..doz.  12  0  24  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  4  0  SO 

Roses . per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

J  Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  8  0  10  0 

J  Saxafrage  . .  per  dozenl8  0  24  0 
Spiriea  _ per  doz.  6  0  12  0 


Bedding  Plants  in  variety,  in  roots  or  boxes,  and  also  in  pots. 
Oct  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Anemone,  per  12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  5  C 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  6  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

Cowslips _ per  doz.  0  6  16 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  10  3  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Tulips, various, 12bun.  16  3  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilac,  English,  bunch  0  6  10 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  10  4  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 

• - 12  bunchs.  4  0  SO 

MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 

—  (French),  .per  bun.  16  2  0 
Narcissus  ...doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 

—  (double  white)  ,,  3  0  6  0 

Pansy  ..  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 
Primroses,  doz.  bun.  0  4  OS 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saflrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0  6  0 

SCephanotis,12  sprays  2  6  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  G  10 
Tulips  ..doz.  bunches  2  6  6  0 
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J.  Laing  &  Sons .  611 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  .  609 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  .  609 

Mr.  Sydenham  .  611 

J.  Turner .  609 

Wolton  .  609 

Garden  Sundries.  &c. 

Agri  -  Horticultural 

Chemical  Co .  623 

J.  Arnold .  609  i 

J.  Bentley  .  624  1 

A  Booty  &  Co .  610 

Cony,  Soper, Fowler&Co.  624 

Fisher  &  Sharpe .  610  | 

H .  J.  Gasson  .  609 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst ..  609 
Horticultural  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Co.  610 

G.  R.  King .  611 

A.  Potter .  609 

S.  A.  Sands .  610 

R.  Sankey  &  Son  .  623 

Slugicide  .  609 

Mark  Smith  ,  .  624 

The  “  Stott  ”  Distributor  623 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PAGE  |  PAGE 

.  610  Fruit  Trees. 

.  610  G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  609 

Hardy  Plants. 

W.  H.  Frettingham  .  611 

Hooper .  609 

Kelway .  611 

J.  Wallace  .  609 

F.  Weeden  .  609 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Jones  &  Attwood  .  609 

Toope  &  Co .  609 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co....  609 

Horticultural  Builders. 


611 

611 

609 

610 
609 


J .  Boyd  &  Sons  .  609 

W.  Cooper  .  611 

Gardener  &  Co . .  609 

J.  Gray .  609 

Hayward  .  609 

Mellowes  &  Co .  609 

A.  Peel  &  Sons  .  623 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ...  624 

J.  Weeks  &  Co .  609 

Insecticides. 

Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  ...  C09 

Dicksons,  Limited  .  610 

Gishurst  Compound _  609 

Horticultural  &  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co .  610 

Nicotine  Soap .  609 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson .  609 

Clay  &  Levesley .  610 

Clay’s  Invigorator .  624 

W.  Colchester .  624 

Native  Guano  Company  623 

Standen’s .  624 

“Stott.”  .  623 


W.  Thomson  &  Sons 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps’  Cocoa . 

Gishurstine . 

Smyth’s  Orchid  Baskets 

Mushroom  Spawn. 

Dicksons,  Limited . 

Orchids. 

P.  McArthur  . 

Roses. 

Bateman  &  Co . 

H.  English  . . . 

Seeds. 

Barr  &  Son  . 

W.  B.  Hartland . 

Sutton  &  Sons . 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

H.  English  . 


009 

623 

609 

609 

611 

609 

611 

609 

609 

610 
609 
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SITUATIONS  VACANT. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.O, 


WANTED,  a  strong,  active  Young  Man  of 

good  character,  with  general  knowledge  of  gardening. 
State  age,  experience,  and  wages  required  to  J.  WALKER,  The 
Gardens,  Sherd  Manor,  Wales,  near  Sheffield. 

GARDENER  (Head  Working)  WANTED, 

where  two  men  and  two  hoys  are  kept.  Abstainer 
preferred.  Thorough  knowledge  of  glass  and  out-door  gardening 
essential.  Some  knowledge  of  Chrysanthemums  desirable. 
Wife  to  do  the  washing  for  small  family.  Gardener's  wages  com¬ 
mence  at  22s.  and  cottage.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  past 
experience,  to  “  S,,”  The  Elms,  Foots  Cray,  Kent. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  GOOD  PRACTICAL  GARDENER 

1A  seeks  situation  as  Head.  Well  experienced  in  all 
branches  ;  six  years  in  present  situation.  Married,  age  30.  Good 
references. — Address,  GARDENER,  Office  of  this  paper. 


Gardening1  Charities,  &c. 

Cl  ARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
T  Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street. 
S.W. 

GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


THE 


Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 

INSTITUTION. 


FIFTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL, 

JUNE  12,  1890,  on  which  occasion 

Mr.  HARRY  J.  VEITCH,  the  Treasurer,  will  preside. 


DONATIONS  and  SUBSCRIPTIONS  paid  or  promised 


HARRY  J.  VEITCH,  Esq.,  Chairman  . 

The  Baron  SCHRODER  . 

The  Right  Bon.  Lord  ROTHSCHILD  . 

ALFRED  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq . 

LEOPOLD  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq . 

Messrs  ROTHSCHILD  and  SONS  . 

Mr.  JAS.  HERBERT  VEITCH,  Chelsea  . 

Mr.  ARTHUR  J.  VEITCH,  Chelsea  . 

Messrs.  JAS.  VEITCH  and  SONS,  Chelsea 

Lord  CREWE,  Hill  Street . 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  BEAUMONT,  annual 

Messrs.  HALL  and  SON,  Sheffield  . 

Mr.  GEORGE  MONRO,  Covent  Garden . 

Miss  BILLETER,  Winfold . 

Mr.  DAY,  Winfold  . 

Mr.  TOBY,  St.  Mark  s  Grove  (A.) . 

Mr.  A.  SMITH,  IVarren  Hill  Gardens  (A.) 

Messrs.  NUTTING  and  SONS,  Southwark  Street 

R.  FOX,  Esq..  Falmouth  . 

Mr.  JAS.  RECK,  Crichel  Gardens  (A.)  . 

Mr  J.  WILLS,  Hollowmead  Gardens  . 

Mr.  G.  BLOXHAM,  Brick  Hill  Gardens . 

Mr.  DOMINY,  Gwydyr  Gardens  (A.)  . 

Mr.  C.  F.  BAUSE,  Nursery,  South  Norwood  (A.) 
Mr.  JAS.  HOPKINS,  High  Cross  Gardens 
Mr.  R.  JORDAN,  Lianaway  Gardens 
Mr.  E.  SHEPSTONE,  Charlton  House  Gardens 

Mr.  R.  SANDERS,  Halton  Gardens  (A.) . 

Mr.  THOMAS  MANNING,  Chelsea  . 

Messrs.  LANE  and  SON,  Berkhamsted . 

Mr.  H.  B.  SMALE,  Nurseries,  Torquay,  annual 

Mr.  CROKER,  Dunsfield  Gardens . 

Mr.  DRAPER,  Seaharn  Hail  Gardens  . 

Mr.  F.  SHEPHERD,  High  Elm  Gardens . 

Mr.  A.  BAXTER,  Foot’s  Cray  Gardens  . 

Mr.  J.  BUTTON,  Ditton  House  Gardens . 

Mr.  R.  STRAND,  Denne  Hill  Gardens  . 

Mr.  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  Kew . 

Mr.  ICETON,  Granard  Nurseries,  Putney 


Mr.  DALTON,  Halton  Gardens  . 

Mr.  BENNETT  and  Under  Gardeners,  Rangemore 

Gardens  .  6  2 

Mr.  BAKER,  Membland  Gardens . 1  1 

Mr.  DAVIDSON,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  ...  3  3 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Portalloch  Gardens  . 12  0 

Mr.  WHITTAKER,  Crewe  Hall  Gardens . 1  1 

Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  Houndsditch . 26  5 

Messrs.  WRENCH  and  SON,  London  Bridge .  5  5 

The  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY,  Upper 

Ground  Street  . 10  10 

Mr.  GEORGE  JOBSON,  Fir  Cottage,  Godaiming  ...  10  10 

Per  Mr.  GEO.  MONRO,  Covent  Garden  Market :  — 

Mr.  R.  CROSS  . 10  10 

Mr.  W.  G.  ELLIOTT,  annual  ..  .  11 

Mr.  W.  DILLEY,  annual .  1  1 

Mr.  J.  RATCLIFFE  . 1  1 

Mr.  C,  HAIGH  . 0  4 

Mr.  A.  HOLDER . 0  2 

Mr.  J.  SULLIVAN . 11 

Mr.  W.  J.  TWIGG . 2  2 

The  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK,  Covent  Garden  3  3 

Mr.  R.  CLARKE  . 1  1 

Mr.  G.  SIMPSON . 0  10 

Mr.  W.  A.  BILLINGHURST  . 0  10 

JOHN  G.  SYMONDS,  Esq  ,  New  Court .  5  5 

Messrs.  CUTBUSH  and  SON,  Higligate . 5  5 

CHAS.  WALL,  Esq.,  Chelsea  . 3  3 

Mr.  JOHN  SMITH,  Fairlawn  Gardens,  annual...  ..11 

M.  S.  CASSELL,  Esq.  Compton  Verney . 2  2 

THOS.  HARDCASTLE  SYKES,  Esq.,  Cheadle .  10 

F.  C.  HILLS,  Esq.,  Redleaf . 5  0 

HORACE  NEWSON,  Esq.,  Driffield  .  1  0 

J.  C.  YOUNG,  Esq.,  Brentwood .  1  1 

FRANK  A.  HALL,  Esq.,  Lewes . 0  10 

Mr.  DOCKERILL,  Elmshurst  Gardens . 0  10 

HENRY  CLUTTON,  Esq . 3  3 

Mr.  J.  WATSON,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery .  l  1 

Mr.  DAVID  THOMSON,  Drumlanrig  .  1  0 

ROBERT  HOGG,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Journal  of  Horticulture  10  10 

Mr.  JOHN  BEALE,  Wood  Hall  Gardens  .  0  10 

Mr.  A.  KENT . 2  2 

Mr.  JOHN  DUNN,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore  . .  1  1 

M.  JULES  DE  KOCK,  Ghent  .  2  0 

Messrs.  WIMSETT  &  SON,  Ashburnham  Nursery  ..5  5 

The  Earl  of  DERBY,  K.G . 5  5 

Mr.  W  S.  JOHNSON,  St.  Martin's  Lane . 5  5 

Mrs.  DICKINSON  HULL,  Whatton  Manor  .  1  1 

Mr.  BROAD,  Stewart  House  Gardens  . 10  10 

Lady  HOWARD  DE  WALDEN .  11 


£105 

0 

0 

Mr.  DAVIES,  Mote  Park  Gardens . 

£0  12 

0 

...  52  10 

0 

Mrs.  HUGHES,  Camden  Road  . 

3 

3 

0 

..  26 

5 

0 

F.  WIGAN.  Esq.,  East  Sheen  . 

2 

2 

0 

...  26 

5 

0 

Mrs.  SAUNDERS,  Caversham  Grove  . 

10 

10 

0 

.  20 

5 

0 

Captain  McLAUGHLIN.  Kingston  . 

1 

1 

0 

...105 

0 

0 

ALFRED  GOODRICH,  Esq . 

2 

2 

0 

...  26 

5 

0 

Mr.  TAYLOR,  St.  Pancras  Cemetery  . 

1 

1 

0 

...  26 

5 

0 

C.  F.  WOODGATE,  Esq.,  9,  Grosvenor  Gardens  (A.) ... 

1 

1 

0 

...  52  10 

0 

Mr.  J.  DEAN,  Tetsey  Park  Gardens  . 

1 

0 

0 

...  2 

2 

0 

M.  DELMAN,  Esq.,  Old  Charlton  (A)  . 

1 

1 

0 

...  1 

1 

0 

WALTER  MARSHALL,  E-q.,  Pattendale  Hall  (A.) ... 

1 

1 

0 

...  10 

]0 

0 

Sir  HENRY  PETO,  Bart.,  Weymouth . 

10 

10 

0 

...  10 

10 

0 

The  Rev.  CANON  CROMWELL,  Stisted  Rectory 

5 

5 

0 

...  1 

1 

0 

Mr.  W.  HARDING,  Gordon  Place,  W . 

0 

10 

0 

...  0 

10 

6 

H.  E.  REID,  Esq..  Banstead  . 

0 

10 

0 

...  1 

1 

0 

ONLEY  S.  ONLEY,  Esq.,  Stisted  Hall,  Braintree  (A.) 

1 

1 

0 

...  1 

1 

0 

J.  P.  HASELTINE,  Esq..  WalhamptOD . ' 

2 

2 

0 

...  5 

5 

0 

The  EARL  OF  DARNLEY,  Cobham,  Kent  . 

5 

5 

0 

...  5 

0 

0 

Mr.  A.  G.  ABRAHAM,  Streatham  (A) . 

1 

1 

0 

...  1 

1 

0 

Mr.  JOHN  DOMINY',  Chelsea  . 

10 

10 

0 

...  4 

3 

0 

Mr.  HY.  WITT,  Rookery  Gardens,  near  Salisbury  (A.) 

1 

1 

0 

...  0  15 

0 

Mr.  JAMES  McLEOD,  Dover  House  Gardens . 

0 

10 

6 

...  1 

i 

0 

Mr.  JOHN  COYSH,  Newbold  Revell  Gardens . 

0  10 

6 

...  1 

i 

0 

Mr.  E.  PULL,  Petworth  Gardens . 

0  10 

0 

...  10 

10 

0 

Mr.  THOS.  HAMILTON,  Wardour  Lodge  Gardens  .. 

1 

1 

0 

...  2 

19 

6 

Mr.  A.  SHILTON,  Newton  House  Gardens  . 

1 

1 

0 

...  0 

10 

0 

Mr.  THOS.  BUTCHER,  Glenorn  Gardens  (A.) . 

2 

o 

0 

...  1 

1 

0 

H.  H.  POWELL  COTTON,  Esq.,  Quex  Park,  Thanet, 

...  5 

5 

0 

Kent  (A.)  . 

1 

1 

0 

...  5 

5 

0 

HENRY  E.  HOLE,  Esq.,  Quorn  Lodge  (A.)  . 

1 

1 

0 

...  1 

1 

0 

R.  B.  EVERED,  Esq.,  Oatlands,  Horley  (A.)  ... 

1 

1 

0 

...  0 

17 

6 

,,  (Donation) 

2 

2 

0 

...  0 

5 

0 

ROBERT  ATKINSON,  Esq.,  Beaumont,  Bellast 

2 

2 

0 

...  2 

10 

0 

C.  J.  MARSHALL,  Esq.,  Lansdcrwn,  Bath  (A.) 

1 

1 

0 

...  10 

10 

0 

REGINALD  GILL,  Esq..  Beckham,  South  Devon  ... 

1 

1 

0 

...  0 

5 

0 

Captain  FENWICK,  Wimbledon  Common 

5 

0 

0 

...  0 

5 

0 

S.  COURTAULD,  Esq.,  Bocking  Place . 

2 

2 

0 

...  5 

0 

0 

Mr.  JAS.  BROWNE,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore  (A) ... 

1 

1 

0 

...  5 

5 

0 

J.  F.  MESTON,  Esq.,  Parliament  Green . 

5 

5 

0 

els  5 

5 

0 

Mr.  G.  BROWNE,  Drayton  Gardens  . 

0 

5 

0 

1  0 
1  0 
10  0 


Mr.  SALTER,  Woodhatch  Gardens  .  ...  0  10  0 

F.  COX,  Esq.,  Harefield  Place  (A  )  .  ..110 

THOS.  L.  LACK,  Esq.,  Attleboro’  .  0  10  0 

Captain  HOPE,  Earlston,  N.B.  (A.)  .  110 

,,  (Donation)  . .  i 

J.  MacANDREW,  Esq.,  Mill  Hill  (A.) .  l  l 

CHAS.  H.  CROMPTON  ROBERTS,  Esq.,  16,  Belrgave 

Square . 10  10  0 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  110 

F.  APPLEBY,  Esq  ,  Rusholme,  Manchester  (A.)  ...110 

Mr.  MOON,  Mark  Hall  Gardens  . 0  5  0 

Mr.  STEPHEN,  Crathes  Gardens,  Aberdeen  .  0  5  0 

Mr.  CAV  [  LLE,  Pamfleete  Gardens  . 11  S  0 

Mr.  HEAL,  Roval  Exotic  Nursery  .  l 

Colonel  GOSLING,  Stratton  Ansley  (A.) .  l 

W.  S.  DEACON,  Esq.,  Birchin  Lane  . ]o 

Mr.  HUDSON,  Gunnersbury  House  Gardens  .  l  i  o 

CHAS.  VAN  R AALTO,  Esq.,  Aldenham  Abbey  ...  10  10  0 

The  Rev.  HUGH  BERNERS,  Hackstead  Rectory  (A.)  1  l  o 

Mr.  GEO.  WYTHES,  Syon  House  Gardens  .  110 

Mr.  HARDING,  Orton  Hall  Gardens  .  0  5  0 

W.  ALDHAM,  Esq.,  Frickley  Hall  (A.) .  110 

Mr.  SALCOMBE,  Vineyard  Gardens,  Ticehurst  ...  2  10  0 

Mr.  BROADFOOT,  Shotover  Gardens,  Oxon  .  1  16  6 

Mr.  D.  WHITE,  Redlees  Gardens,  Isleworth  .  3  3  0 

Mr.  F.  BEDFORD,  Straflan  Gardens,  Kildare .  2  0  0 

Mr.  F.  DANIELS,  Slindon  Office,  Arundel  .  o  10  0 

Mr.  GLEN,  Bramhletye  Gardens . 15  0 

Mr.  W.  WILSON,  Appley  Park  Gardens .  0  IS  6 

W.  R.  FOSTER,  Esq . 5  5  0 

Miss  JAMES,  Wimbledon  Park  (A.)  . 110 

Mrs.  PICKERSG1LL  CUNL1FFE,  Rochester...  ...  io  10  0 

ARTHUR  SUTTON,  Esq.,  Reading  . 5  5  0 

H.  M.  POLLETT,  Esq.,  Bickley . io  10  0 

R.  ALEXANDER,  Esq.,  Londonderry .  110 

Mr.  W.  MASKELL,  Holme  Wood  Gardens  (A.) .  110 

Miss  E.  PRANCE,  Frognal,  Hampstead  (A.) .  110 

Mr.  HUDSON,  Gunnersbury  . 110 

Mr.  DOWNING,  Norbury  Park  Gardens .  110 

Mr.  NEIGHBOUR,  Bickley  Park . 0  5  0 

Mr.  TURTCN,  Maiden  Erleigh  Gardens . 0  10  0 

Mr.  THOS.  MacCLURE,  Hartley  Grange  .  0  10  0 

Mr.  THOS.  DOWN.  Hazelhatch,  CO.  Kildare  .  0  5  6 

Mr.  J.  HARRIS,  Woolland  House . o 

Mr.  RUFFITT,  Paushanger .  .  l 

G.  W.  WRIGHT  INGLE,  Esq.,  Friern  Barnet .  2  2 

Mr.  GEO.  CUTHBERT,  Southgate  . 5  5 

Mrs.  LITTLER,  Palmer’s  Green . l  l 

Mrs.  BELCHER,  Swindon  Hall . l  Q 


10  0 
1  0 
2  0 
0 
0 
0 
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GREENHOUSE  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

HOUTIOULITOAL  BVILBERS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  PUBUS  and  EDI?TRI7RRrr. 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 

Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 

For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  Loudon,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

TJ P PE  R  TOOTING, 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

SUB  BUY  TI3IBFB  YAB 1) 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 

The  “Stott”  Patent  Insecticide  Manure  Distributor 


The  Distributor 


_  VIEW  (PART  SHEWN  IN  SECIIOH  ' 

cheap,  simple,  AND  effectual, 

THE  “STOTT”  PATENT  SPRAYER. 


SPRAYER 

Giving  a  Mist-like  Spray ;  cannot  Choke. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

The  “Stott”  Fertilizer-Insecticide  Distributor 

Co.,  Limited., 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


“  PLANT  FEEDERS.” 

In  Od.,  Xs. ,  and  2s.  Boxes. 

A  cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application  of 
Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life.  They 
are  compressed,  Cone  shape,  and  pushed  into  the  soil  out  of 
sight,  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot. 

The  “  Plant  Feeders  ”  (Booty's  Patent)  produce  surprising 
health,  luxuriant  growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  to  which  is 
imparted  extraordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased  size  and  beauty 
to  the  flowers. 

The  “  Feeders  ”  can  also  be  given  to  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 

25  for  6d.,  in  tin  boxes. 

50  „  1/-,  carriage  paid,  1/2  I  .  . .  . 

100  „  2/-,  „  „  2/2  J'n  tm  b0xes' 

Case  of  six  1/-  boxes....  5/6 

Case  of  six  2/-  boxes _  10/6 

Case  of  twelve  1/-  boxes,  10/6 
Case  of  twelve  2/-  boxes,  21/- 

ARTHUR  BOOTY  &  Co ,  Florists, 

HIGH  HARROGATE,  YORKS, 

NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  hags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt. 
Al-cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  0.  for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results.” 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop;  Grapes,  coloured  well;  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage  ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c. — 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results: 
“  Fine  dark  foliage ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result:  “  Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to — 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  8LACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


GARDEN  HOSE  !  GARDEN  HOSE  !!  GARDEN  HOSE !!! 

TP |  VERY  length  guaranteed  of  best  quality  India  Rubber,  and 
-Li  any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
Ot  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
urnon  complete,  and  carriage  paid,  ISs.  6 d.  ;  §-inch  diameter, 
1  :b“'  :  '-Jach  diameter,  24s.  6 d.  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu- 
i>.7n0ry  m  the  Kikoin.  Awarded  Ten  Gold  &  Silver  Medals. 
ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  5  SNOW  HILL,  WOLVERHAMPTON 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  FrsHER,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write — “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.”  J 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write— “  Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 
finish— used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

.  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
111  if/nUn  way’  but  W®  may  conSratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  WIlliam  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes— “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been'usiiw  vour 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

PRICE,  Is.  POST  FREE,  Is.  3d. 

TheTUBEROUS  beconia, 

ITS  HISTORY  JUYD  CULTIVATION. 

—  CONTENTS  — 

Introduction— A  Brief  History  of  the  BegODia  Family— The  History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  B.  boliviensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid  and  subsequent  improvements — Propagation  of  the  Begonia  : 
!•>  By  Seeds  ;  II.,  By  Cuttings— Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under  glass— Double-flowering  Begonias— Cultivation 
of  late  or  winter-flowering  plants — The  new  race  of  winter-flowering  varieties — Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and  Hybridisation— The  best  form  of  Begonia  House— Lists  of  Select  Varieties  &c.  &c. 
— And  Illustrations  of  twenty-two  species  and  varieties.  ’  ’ 
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GARDENING  WORLD ”  OFFICE ,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

GREENHOUSE  sT 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1SS9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says “  We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  :— “  There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  :— In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

tggT  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  hating  the  “ACME.’ 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St„  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin:  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 


W,  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


A  pakt 

-LJL  am  now 


DAFFODILS  ILLUSTRATED 

(NEW  SERIES,  COPYRIGHT). 

“If  you  want  really  good  illustrations  of  best 
Daffodils,  there  are  none  better  than  what  are 
published  by  Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  of  Cork  ” 
vide  Chambers's  Journal  for  March,  1890. 

altogether  from  price  or  trade  I 

am  now  publishing  a  “Book”  of  44  pages,  entirely 
devoted  to  what  is  good  among  Daffodils.  The  drawings  manv 
of  them  Conference  Selections,  are  by  my  niece,  Gertrude 
Hartland,  engraved  by  Welch,  of  London,  and  finished  in  a  most 
artistic  manner  Post  free,  Is.  6 d.  The  key  to  same,  descriptive 
aniJPHf ' ed>  wlU  be  published  in  J  uly.  Trade  circulars  of  market 
Daffodils  now  ready.  Quotations  special  for  quantity  and 
prompt  July  delivery  guaranteed.  ■” 

BAYLOR  HARTLAND 

Daffodil  Grounds  (10  acres),  Seedsman,  Coik 

_ Ard-Cairn,  Cork. 

TEE  NATIONAITOHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  SSsified  and 

descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price  Is  • 
post  free,  Is.  Id. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEE  ROSE 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition 
revised.  Price,  3 s.  6d.,  post  free. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD, 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Brice  One  Penny ;  Post  Free ,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s  3d  •  Twd™ 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid.  ’  '  ’  welve 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,’’ 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World T  for _ , _ _ 

for  which  I  enclose _ 

Name - -  .  Address _ 


_ months 


-(31590) 
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GREAT  REDUCTION  in  the 
PRICE  of 

STANDEN’S 

MANURE. 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  50  YEARS. 

This  Reduction  is  effected  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  enlarged  and  improved  Plant 
for  Manufacturing. 

This  old-established  Manure  is  acknowledged 
by  the  leading  practical  Gardeners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  to  exceed  all  others 
in  general  fertilising  properties  and  staying 
powers.  It  promotes  a  rapid,  healthy  and  robust 
growth  to  plants  generally.  It  is  a  clean  and 
dry  powder,  with  very  little  smell,  which 
renders  it  particularly  adaptable  for  Amateurs 
equally  with  Kurserymen. 

Sold  in  TINS,  6d.,  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each;  and  in 
BAGS  or  KEGS,  at  reduced  prices, 
28  lbs.,  10s.  6d. ;  56  lbs.,  18s.;  112  lbs., 
32s.  each. 

May  he  obtained  from  all  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies. 

—  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  — 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  k  Co,  Ltd, 


LONDON. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal ,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 

Every  House-wife  should  read  Agriculture, 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 


‘au-ttki 


55,  Lionel  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  &c 

Will  be  sect  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


ESTABLISHED  1818 

HENRY  HOPE, 


HORTICUTURAL  BUILDER 

AND 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


SPECIALITIES  “  SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANKEYS'  ROSE  POTS  1  ” 
“SAKKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS'” 
“SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  I  ”  “  SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  !  ” 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  ; — “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  1  Garden  Pots.' 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  lilce  them,  tetter  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  ; — “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest." 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 


ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  & c.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 


w 


THE  ORIGINAL 


Registered 


GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of — 

MARK  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell.  Makes  the  Gravel  equal  to  New. 


And  for  All  Glass  Structures  that  require  Shading. 

Sold  in  packets,  Is.  each,  with  full  directions  for  use,  and  may 
he  obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations.  Each 
packet  should  bear  the  Trade  Mark  as  above. 
CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  &  Co.  (Lim.),  London 


Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 

Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY7,  POST  FREE  ljd 

FIFTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  GUANO 

FOR  ALL ‘ 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Purposes. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS. 


REGISTERED 


WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 

BENTLEY’S 

WEED  DESTROYER. 


Mr.  W.  IGGULDEN,  Marston  Gardens,  writes:— “I  have 
used  your  Weed  Destroyer  for  several  seasons.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  more  effectual  will  ever  he  concocted.” 

Mr.  E.  MOLYNEUX,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  writes  “  I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  Weed  Killer.  In  addition  to  killing 
the  weeds  effectually,  the  gravel  on  our  paths  is  rendered 
particularly  bright  by  its  use." 


For  further  testimony,  prices,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Manufacturer — 


JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 
CHErwORKS,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  EE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


PARISIAN  BLINDS. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 


Made  of  Wood  and  Zinc  only. 

AWARDED  40  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


W.  Richardson  &.  Co., 

Horticultural  Works,  DARLINGTON. 


FOR  PLANTS. 


QUICIC.-LASTLYO. -ECONOMICAL. 

This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen ,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is. 
Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS: — 

7  lh.  14  1b.  2Slb.  56  1b.  1121b. 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 

The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 

of  each  Bag.  — - ~  . — — — — L — — —  ■  — 

A  Sample  Packet  will  he  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer — 

S.  C.  CLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND,  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C  .May  31, 1890. 
Agents  :  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester— Mr.  John  Heywood. 


Vol.  VI.— No.  301 


I  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  ) 
j  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ) 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  7th,  1890. 


t  Registered  at  the  General  Post )  ONE  PENNY. 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  j  Post  Free  1J d. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

TROPZEOLUM  SPEC  10 SUM.— Strong 

plants  of  this  splendid  scarlet  climber,  established  in 
pots.  Is.  3 d.  each  ;  12s.  per  dozen;  free  by  post  or  passenger 
train. — HOWDEN  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Inverness,  N.B. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

TO  ORCHID  GROWERS.— SPHAGNUM 

MOSS,  fresh  and  clean,  5s.  per  sack.  Collected  as  ordered. 
— G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 


inn  nnn  bedding  plants, 

J-  V.7  Vy  }  VJ  vy  assorted,  2s.  6d.  100,  carriage  paid.  — 
GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London,  and  Matlock. 


T  AIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

J — 1  best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Penlstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


Sow  in  June. 

BUTTON’S  PRIZE  GLOXINIA.  —  The 

k_y  strain  which  attracted  so  much  attention  and  admiration 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  May  2S  and  29,  1890';  and  AWARDED  the  SOCIETY’S 
SILVER-GILT  FLORA  MEDAL.  —  The  St.  James's  Gazette , 
May  29,  said  *  “  The  noble  show  of  Gloxinias  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  of  Reading,  must  be  noted.  If  it  were  a  question  of 
beauty  only,  no  Orchid  surpasses  these  superb  plants  as  Messrs. 
Sutton  have  developed  them.  They  are  perfect  in  form  and 
splendid  in  colour.” — Price  of  Seed,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet, 
post  free. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


NEW  COLEUS  FOR  1890. — Popularity, 

Essence,  Jumbo,  Darling  Mine,  the  four  best  varieties 
ever  offered  to  the  public.— JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 


/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

VO  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d:  and  10s.  6d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 


Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

EO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6d. 


G 


HOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  varieties,  Is.  and  2s.  6d. 
per  packet. — HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath-.-' 


East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stocks. 

1 1  THOMAS  METHVEN  &  SONS  offer  their 

_L  choice  strain  of  the  above,  in  five  varieties— viz.,  Scarlet, 
Purple,  White,  Crimson,  and  White  Wall-leaved,  at  Is.,  2s.  5d., 
and  5s.  eacli  colour.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

By  Royal  Warrant,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen. 
Edinburgh. 

ERNS,  Evergreen,  from  the  South-west  of 

Ireland.  12  large-rooted  feathery  varieties,  2s.  6 d.,  free. 
3  Royal  flowering  Ferns,  Is.  9 d.  6  Hay  and  Lemon-scented 
Ferns,  2s.  3d  ,  free.  Interesting  Catalogue,  Id.— O'KELLY, 
Glenarra  House,  Ballyvaughan,  co.  Clare. 

WANTED.  —  Consignments  of  Choice 

Flowers,  Ferns.  Bedding  Plants’,  Roots,  Cuttings,  &c. 
Prompt  cash.  Boxes  and  labels  supplied.— GARDENER  &  Co., 
62,  Strand,  London,  and  Matlock. 


/CLEARANCE  SALE  of  BULBS  at  Reduced 

VD  Prices,  for  present  planting,  to  bloom  in  Autumn. 
Gladioli,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Tigridias,  Tuberoses,  &c. 
Price  List  free  on  application. — BARR  &  SON,  12,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 


YRINGES.- — Bargains  if  at  once.  Large 

strong  brass,  with  two  roses  and  jet,  complete,  carriage 
paid,  approval,  6s.  Seedsman’s  catalogue  price,  12s.  6d. — 
CARNELLEY,  Brass-turner,  81,  Ford  Street,  Birmingham. 


120  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 

WALLACE’S  unrivalled  Box  contains  50 

•  Geraniums,  10  Lobelia,  10  Heliotrope,  10  Iresine,  10 
Petunias,  10  Pyrethrum,  5  new  double  Tropseolums.  5  Dahlias, 
5  Chrysanthemums,  5  Marguerites.  Good  plants,  well  hardened. 
If  carriage  paid,  9d.  extra.— J.  WALLACE,  Rose  and  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. 


SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3c?. ;  6  Irish  Ivy, 

V/  Is.  3d. ;  25  Carnations,  Is.  3d. ;  6  greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d. ; 
12  Aehimenes  in  4  sorts,  Is.  3d.;  6  Fuchsias,  Is.  3d.;  6  Geraniums, 
Is.  3d. ;  6  Cyperus,  Is.  3d.  ;  3  Deutzias,  Is.  3d. ;  3  Hydrangea, 
Is.  3d.  ;  25  Musk  plants,  Is.  3d.  :  12  Tomatos,  Is.  3d. :  2  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Is.  3d.  Guide,  7 d.  6s.  worth,  5s.  Carriage  paid. 
— TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. — A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Bedding  plants  for  sale.— 

GERANIUMS,  Scarlet,  White,  Crimson,  and  Pink,  best 
sorts,  10s.  per  100;  Silver  edge,  Bronze,  CrystU  Palace  Gem 
12s.  per  100.  VEBBENAS,  10s.  per  100.  HELIOTROPES,  Ss’ 
perm  FUCHSIAS,  Ss.  per  100.  CALCEOLARIA,  6s.  per  100! 
LOBELIA,  best,  3s.  per  100.  AGERATUM,  Dwarf  Blue,  5s.  per 
100.  PELARGONIUMS,  2s.  per  dozen.  All  good  strong  plants. 
Terms  cash. — T.  BOX,  Perry  Street  Nursery,  Gravesend,  Kent! 


OSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advt.  p  627. 


QLUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

tD  to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  box. — 
THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street,  Bristol. 
Agents  wanted.  —  . 


Ferns  1  Ferns  II  Ferns  I  1 1 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Lygo- 
dium,  Onychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  large  stuff,  ready  to  pot  at  once,  in  5-in.  pots,  16s. 
and  20s.  per  100.  Pteris  cretica,  P.  cristata,  and  few  other  sorts, 
from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100,  or  50s.  per  1000.  Packed  free,  cash 
with  order. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 


Gloxinias  !  gloxinias  i  !  —  our 

GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  9th  and  10th,  at  the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries 
(Tulse  Hill  Station).  All  lovers  of  this  beautiful  genus  cordially 
invited.  Admission  by  card  free  on  application.  Will  he  posted 
in  course  to  ail  our  customers.  Bulbs,  12s.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
Seed,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Our  new  house  of  ANTHURIUMS  and  SARRACENIAS  now 
in  fall  beauty. 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.  Nursery  Grounds:  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 


/^ALADIUMS. — Laings’  collection  of  these 

beautiful  foliage  plants  is  the  finest  and  most  complete 
in  the  World  Awarded  many  MEDALS  and  First  Prizes. 
Inspection  invited.  Admission  free.  Descriptive  Catalogues  on 
application.— JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  Caladium  Specialists, 
■I? orest  Hill,  S.E. 


Readers  oe  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


LOWER  SHOWS,  FETES,  ENTER- 

TAINMENTS,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888.' 


ROTECT  your  Gardens  from  Ravages  of 

Birds.— Tanned  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
rot  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  gardens.  Sent  on 
approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  50  square  yards,  Is.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Established  170  years.— HY.  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 


Silver  Sand  I  I 

COARSE  and  LINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardeu,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


REENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  &c. — MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1SS2,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses  .  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  18S3  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition.  Ac.,  &e. 

Address— Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams—"  Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 


T 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

tf  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

HE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SC.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor  PLANTS 

•  —Quick,  lasting,  economical.-  Marsh  Island,  Stratford, 
New  Town,  London,  E. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free.— H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

Heating  apparatus. — write  for 

Hlustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  Advertisent  on  page  639. 

GREENHOUSES.  —  Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14  Lean-to,  from  4Ss.  ;  No.  13.  Spau-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockley,  London. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

HANDLIGHTS,  Is.  6c?.  each.  Span  frames, 

6  by  2,  10s. ;  3  by  2,  5s.  Strong  frames,  S  by  6,  29s. , 
4  by  6.  15s.  ;  or  would  change  for  Bedding  Plants,  Flowers 
Cuttings,  Seeds,  &c.— GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London; 
and  Matlock. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  (id. ,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  orapply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

Roofing  felt  !  roofing  felt  i  !— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  10 d.  per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6 d.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER.  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES, 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre 

pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journo, 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life! 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to- the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  it 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

GISH  URSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid^ 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  itf.  and  3s.  eaeb,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  anu  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
hears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY 

A 

AUCTION. 

FRIDAY 

r  NEXT. 

Established  Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms, 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  June 
13th,  at  Half-past.  Twelve  o'clock,  a  further  portion  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Steel  & 
Co.,  also  a  large  number  of  valuable  Orchids  from  Messrs. 
Seecer  &  Tropp. 

Also  the  collection  of  Orchid  drawings  by  Durham,  instead  of 
Friday,  June  Cth,  as  advertised. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


WITHOUT  RESERVE. 

The  Collection  of  ORCHIDS  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  of 
the  late  George  Firth,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Manningham  Thorpe, 
Toller  Lane,  Bradford. 

No  Plant  of  any  description  will  be  sold  previous  to  the  Sale. 

Messrs,  t.  s.  best  &  iiarris  respect¬ 
fully  beg  to  give  notice  that  they  have  received  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Exors.  of  George  Firth,  Esq.,  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  on  FRIDAY,  the  6th  day  of  June,  1S90,  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  amongst  which  will  be 
found  specimen  plants,  of  the'  following Rhododendrons 
Veitchii,  Japonica,  Duchess  of  Connaught^  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Countess  of  Haddington  ;  Amaryllis  Empress  of  India,  Mrs. 
George  Firth,  George  Firth,  John  Heal,  Mrs.  W.  Lee ;  Imanto- 
phyllums  in  great  variety. 

On  TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  the  10th  and  11th  days  of 
June,  1890,  the  Extremely  Valuable  Collection  of  ORCHIDS, 
which  have  been  bought  principally  in  flower,  and  which  in¬ 
clude  the  following  plants  : — 


Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba 
,,  Mendelii  Firthii 
,,  Mossife  Claptoniensis 
,,  ,,  Reineckiana 

,,  Brymeriana 

Odontoglossum  Andersonia- 
num 

,,  hebraiemn 
,,  Ruckerianum 
,,  Wilekeanum 

,,  Skinneri  alba 

,,  Uro-Skinneri 

,,  Wagneri 

,,  vexillarium  Cobbianum 

Cypripedium  Morganiae 

,,  ,,  insigne 

,,  Schroaerse 

Lielia  aneeps  Scliroderie 

,,  oenanthum  superhum 

„  „  alba 

,,  grande 

,,  -  Dawson i 

,,  bellatulum  roseum 

,,  elegans  prasiata 

Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius 

,,  purpurata 

,,  splendidissimum  grandi- 

Coelogyne  cristata  alba 

11  'rum 

Cymbidium  Dayanum 

,,  Weltoni 

,,  Philbrickianum 

Plialsenopsis  Schilleriana  alba 

Vanda  Sanderiana 

,,  Brymeriana 

,,  coerulea 

,,  tetraspis 

,,  snavis  Veitchii 

,,  Marire 

,,  planilabris 

Odontoglossum  nebulosum  can¬ 

Sobralia  xantholeuca  (sixty 

did  ulum 

growths), 

Together  with  many  other  valuable  varieties. 
Catalogues  may  be  had  gratis  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  June, 
at  the  Auctioneers'  Offices,  The  Britisli  Gallery,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  and  the  collection  may  he  viewed  at  any  time  by 
applying  to  the  Head  Gardener,  Mr.  Collier. 

Sale  to  commence  each  day  at  Eleven  o'clock. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCE  M  ENTS. 

Fifth  national  co-operative 

FLOWER  SHOW,  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  AUGUST  16, 1S90. 

Schedules  now  ready  of  ovei  825 
Prizes,  comprising  Gold,  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals,  £350  in  cash,  special 
Prizes  in  Goods,  Certificates,  &c.,_ 
post  free  on  application  to 

EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

At  this  Show  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Ltd.,  offer 
£1.50  for  best  produce  grown  from 
their  Reliable  One  and  All  Seeds. 

3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and 
Creek  Road,  Deptford,  S.E. 


FETES,  FLOWER  SHOWS, BAZAARS, &c 

COL.  J-  H.  MEURICE’S 

Reliable  Recherche  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of  every  de¬ 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent, 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-making  Specialties  and  every 
Novelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls,  Private 
Parties,  Colleges,  &c. — Address,  20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET, 
ST.  PANCRAS. 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  AepactrLTiiRE. 


PRICE  Id  WEEKLY. 


Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1^. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES, MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  1  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  'far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

rjist,  free  by  post. 


11.  G.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LINE,  W.C. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  th©  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 


PRICE,  2s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 


SPECIALITIES  “  SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  ROSE  POTS:” 

“  SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “SANKEYS'  VINE  POTS:” 
“  SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ”  “  SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  :  ” 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  ' "  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘  Garden  Pots.' 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  letter  than  any  others  we  have  ever  ■used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 


BEDDING  PLANTS  for  5s.,  or 

half-collection,  free,  3s.  50 


J-V  VI  carriage  free,  5s.  9 d.  ,  _ ,  _ j  __ 

Geraniums,  various,  10  Dahlias,  5  Ivy  Geraniums,  5  Fuchsias, 
15  Blue  Lobelia,  5  Chrysanthemums,  10  Ageratum,  15  Fiery 
Nasturtiums,  5  Calceolarias,  20  Asters,  and  10  Zinnias,  well- 
rooted,  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 


EJE&THTARO  BADMAN 

Nurseries,  HAILSHAM,  SUSSEX. 


Supersedes  all  Others 

FOR  SHADING  GLASS  ROOFS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


Is  the  Cheapest.  Goes  four  times  as  far  as  the 
old.  preparations.  Note  its  merits  described 
below. 

Messrs.  Carlton,  Contractors  for  the  painting 
of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,  write 
“By  order  of  the  Directors  we  applied  this  Shoaling  to  the 
glass  roofing  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  found  it  pos¬ 
sessed  great  oAvxntages  over  all  other  preyriratioris  we  ha.d 


met  with.  Being  applied  cold  it  wis  most  convenient  to  use, 
and  while  it  resisted  the  action  of  the  rain  the  whole  season 
it  was  o.t  once  easily  removed  by  gentle  rubbing  after  wetting. 
It  afforded  a  cool  and  pleasant  shade ,  a.t  same  lime  admitting 
an  abundance  of  light." 

pRICE,_l.lb.  tin,  1/- ;  2-lb.  tin,  2/- ;  Post  free,  4 \d.  extra. 

1  lb.  makes  half  a  gallon  for  use. 


THE 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


Trial  sample  post  free.  wiihoutwhich 

‘  NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  ail  Kivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  <fcc. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  etc.,  <Lmc. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  ail  using  IVeep  KiLlfh  bearing  our  Trade  Mailc, 
witiifHit  which  none  is  genuine.  Refu-e  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal  ,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  'Special  quotations  for  quantities, 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallonto  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


IW$Wi 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrouglit-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  -wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHFMICAL  COY- 

Works  :  97.  MILTON  ST..  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents: — BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE—  We  originally  had  ov.r  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them,  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1887,  since  ivhich  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


(NEW  SERIES,  COPYRIGHT). 

‘  ‘  If  you  want  really  good  illustrations  of  best 
Daffodils,  there  are  none  better  than  what  are 
published  by  Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  of  Cork,” 
vide  Chambers's  Journal  for  March,  1890. 

APART  altogether  from  price  or  trade,  I 

am  now  publishing  a  “Book"  of  44  pages,  entirely 
devoted  to  what  is  good  among  Daffodils.  The  drawings,  many 
of  them  Conference  Selections,  are  by  my  niece,  Gertrude 
Hartland,  engraved  by  Welch,  of  London,  and  finished  in  a  most 
artistic  manner.  Post  free,  Is.  6d,  The  key  to  same,  descriptive 
and  priced,  will  be  published  in  July.  Trade  circulars  of  market 
Daffodils  now  ready.  Quotations  special  for  quantity,  and 
prompt  July  delivery  guaranteed. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND, 
Daffodil  Grounds  (10  acres),  Seedsman,  Cork. 

Ard-Cairn,  Cork. 

( HOST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBACCO  PAPERS 


\ 


“Improved  &  only  Genuine  Medicated 

i  <>  per  ib.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free- 

DICKSONS  CHESTER 


BAMBOOS 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 

Also  for  Furniture  JlakiDg, 
Tacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
For  Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  §  and  4  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  51-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  f  in.  ,,  ...  5/-  ,,  ;  7  -  ,, 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  i  in.  ...7,-  ,,  ;  1C1-  ,, 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  4  to  •; in.  thick,  22;-  ,,  ;  30  -  ,, 

7  ft.  by  4  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)..  25/-  ..  :  37  u  ,, 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  IS  in.  to  7  ft..  5  -  each 
FiSHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  Ac.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  ami  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 
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STRONG  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12Greenhonse  Ferns,  6  vars.,  including  Maidenhair 
GHardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c. 

6Lavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 

12Alpine  Auriculas  . 

2Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  . 

6Maidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 

6Climbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties . 

6China  ov  Monthly  Roses,  G  varieties  . 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  . 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine 
6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6(1.)  ... 

6  Heliotropes  . 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  . 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  ... 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis . 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ... 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper) 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties . 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations . 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) ... 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair 

12  Single  Tuberous  Begonias,  grand  strain . 

G  Sweet-scented  Clematis  . 

6  Perennial  Oriental  Poppies . 

G  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  .  . . 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds' . 

6  Palms,  3  varieties  . 

3  Adiantum  Victoria  (New  Maideubair) . 

G  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  . 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  . 

6  Anemone  japoniea  alba,  white  .  .;.  ...  | 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac,  Ribes,  &c.  ... 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 

6  Spiraeas,  strong  clumps  . , 

6  Double  Carnations  . . 

12  Sweet  Briefs’,  2  to  3  feet  ...  . .. 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet 
20  Aquilegias  (40^df;2*f6iE^Wb“='-'=Si— '  ~=.r.°=;-v.. 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 

6  Phlox  setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  . 

3  Philadelphus  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  . 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  . 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &c.  . 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

tenerum,  concinnum,  &c.  . 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10(7.) . 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants . 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  . 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.) 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.) 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 

12  Variegated  Euonymus,  bushy  . 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  . 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  . 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  G  vars.,  named  .. 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 

G  Primula  sinensis  . 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring . 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geums  . 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  . 

25  Irish  Ivies,  3  feet,  very  strong  . 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  besF  . 

G  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant) . 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza . 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllums . 

3  Eseallonia  macrantha  . 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours . 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars.,  variegated . 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  ...  . 

G  Perennial  Sunflowers,  strong  - . 

12  Semi-double  Tuberous  Begonias,  fine 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  2A  ft . 

12  Single  Dahlias . - 

24  Myosotis  dissitiflora  (largest  Forget-me-not)  . 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  Evergreen,  Variegated,  &c.,  all 

distinct  . 

100  Assorted  Bedding  Plants,  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 

Asters,  Stocks,  Petunias,  &c . 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 

ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Lenarts,  Red  Gloire,  Hom£re,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Mareehal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &c.  6  for  2s.  6(7.  ;  12,  4s. ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free.— 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 

CLIMBING  FERN,  Lygodiuin  seandens,  3-for  Is.  6(7. ;  12,. 4s. 

6  Oak-leaved  Ferns.  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high.  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

ERENN1AL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 

like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritorua  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9<i.  All  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

A-  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  of  Roses,  Tuberoses,  Spirfea, 
Ac.,  with  Ferns,  2s.  6(7.  and  3s.  6(7.  each.  Maidenhair  fronds, 
2s.  6(7.  per  100.  Despatched  promptly  on  receipt  of  remittance. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6(7.,  in  25  varieties,  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. . _  _  _ 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 
4 greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  1  Ficus,  1  Chrysanthemum,  1  Primula,  1  Marguerite, 
1  Aralia  Sieboldi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abutilon.  The  20  plants, 
2s.  6(7.,  post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

A  FEW  HUNDRED  strong  Chrysanthemum  stools  to  offer 
from  pots,  best  named  varieties,  each  will  produce  20  to  30 
blooms  this  autumn,  6  for  3s.  6(7.;  12,  os.;  50, 18s. — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

THE  BEST  FORGET-ME-NOTS. — Myosotis  semperflorens, 
always  in  flower,  6,  Is.  6(7.  ;  2s.  6(7.  doz.  Myosotis  dissiti¬ 
flora,  12,  Is.  6(7.  New  Blue  Perfection.  6  for  2s. ;  3s.  G(7.  doz. 
carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon,  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

NAMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS'— Purity,  The  Bride", 
Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimsou  Clove,  &e. — 
6,  2s.  6<7. ;  is.  6(7.  doz.,  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nnlseries,  ClevedoD. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 
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SIES  purple,  white  and  yellow, 

3? .BLN- SIES  large  and  soft  and  mellow, 
PANSIES  streaked  by  fairy  fingers, 
PANSIES  where  all  beauty  lingers  ; 

JPJH.2^ SIES  full  of  fair  suggestions, 

Who  would  not  delight  to  show  them  ? 
SYDENHAM,  if  you  ask  me  questions, 

In  perfection  seems  to  grow  them. 

The,  very  finest  lot  of  Pansies  ever  offered.  Price  only 
33.  per  doz. ,  carriage  paid.  Carefully  named.  List  free. 

Mr.  SYDENHAM, 
WATER  ORTON,  near  BIRMINGHAM. 

Polyanthus  prim  roses. 

The  finest  strain  in  the  country.  Awarded  First  Class  Cer¬ 
tificate.  Nearly  all  shades  of  colour. 

12  Fine  Roots  free  by  Parcels  Post  on  receipt  of  Postal 
Order,  2s.  Seed  of  the  same,  Is.  per  packet. 
Farbrace  Villas,  Sussex  Avenue,  Ashford,  Kent,  April  7th, 
1S90.— “  Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  seen  a  fine  collection  of  seedling 
Polyanthus  Primroses  in  the  Rev.  Dombrain’s  garden,  and 
anxious  to- get  some  as  good,  will  you  kindly  send  me  a  Is.  packet, 
of  your  seed,  as  it  is  ‘  the  finest  strain  in  the  country.’ — lours 
truly,  A.  R,  KNIGHT.’* 

W.  M,  FRETXINGHAM, 

THE  NURSERIES,  BEEST0N,  NOTTS. 

“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  &c,  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  ina  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 

“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL!”  Sa 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER"  (G.  R.  Kings’s  Patent), 
2s.;  Postal  Order,  2s.  3(7.  Does  twenty  times  the  work  of  hand, 
without  soiling  the  fingers.  The  best  tool  for  cleaning  Hutches, 
Coops,  &c.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay, 

BEGONIAS,  SINGLE. 

12  beautiful  and  distinct  varieties .  12s. 

12  ,,  . . . . .  9  s. 

x ^  n  n 

12  ,,  „  .  <>s- 

100  bedding  sorts,  fine . .  30s. 

Also  Fancy  and  Show  Pansies  and  Violas,  for  beauty  of  form 
and  novelty  of  colours  unsurpassed,  at  moderate  prices. 

JOHN  DOWWSE, 

BEECHHILL  NURSERY,  EDINBURGH. 


By  Permission  of  the  Hon.  Board  of 
Customs  Free  of  Duty. 

NICOTINE 

SOAP. 

An  unrivalled  Insecticide  for  the  use  of 
Plant  Cultivators,  being  an  effectual  eradicator 
of  Scale,  Thrips,  Green  Ely,  Mealy  Bug,  and 
all  Parasites,  affecting  Plants  without  injury 
to  foliage.  It  lias  now  undergone  a  thorough 
test  by  some  of  the  most  practical  men  in 
Horticulture,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  no  Insecticide  will  bear  comparison  with 
it  for  its  deadly  effects  on  Insects,  combined 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  plants  themselves. 

Some  hundreds  of  Testimonials  lately 
received  from  men  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Sold  in  Jans,  8  ozs.,  Is.  6cl. ;  20  ozs., 
3s.;  40  ozs.,  5s.  6d. ;  and  in  Tins, 
14  lbs.,  15s.  6d. ;  and  Drums,  28  lbs., 
25s.;  56  lbs.,  50s.;  112  lbs.,  95s. 

Full  Directions  for  use  upon  each  Packet. 

—SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

Corry, Soper, FoiMCo,,Ld. 

u  o  m  x>  O  M  . 

May  be  obtained  of  all  SEEDSMEN 
and  NURSERYMEN. 


LAI  NO’S  BEGONIAS 

in  addition  to  the 

FOUR  QOI*X>  MSDATS 

Have  received  the  highest  award  of  the  R.  H.  S, 

(A  SILVER  GILT  CUP) 

for  their  large  and  fine  group  of 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  BEGONIAS 

Exhibited  at  the  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

15  Certificates  have  already  been  awarded  to  our 

1890  NOVELTIES. 

WE  cordially  invite  an  early  inspection  of  our  collec¬ 
tion,  which  embraces  many  NO  VEL  TIES  of  great  merit. 

CATALOGUES  FREE.  CATFORD  BRIDGE  STATION. 

JOHN  I i AIT  NO  &  SONS, 

FOREST  HILL  HURSERI ES,  S  c. 

Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  June  10!  h.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Committees  at  12  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  June  11th.— Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Summer 
Show. 

Thursday,  June  12th.-Sale  of  Orchids  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 
Friday,  June  13th  —Sale  of  Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 


For  Indexto  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  638, 


1  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 

j^HE  Temple  Show. — Most  cordially  can  we 
^  congratulate  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  upon  the  delightful 
weather  which  this  year  accompanied  their 
Temple  Show.  It  was  a  narrow  escape,  per¬ 
haps,  as  the  next  day  threatened  ill  for  a  show 
under  canvas.  So  far,  however,  all  was  well. 
IVe  may  also  congratulate  the  many  high- 
spirited  members  of  the  horticultural  trade 
who  sent  up  shell  large  and  superb  collections 
of  plants  and  flowers,  and  made  up,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  what  was  without  exception  the  finest 
trade  display  ever  seen  in  London  or  elsewhere. 
It  must  not  be  regarded  as  any  slur  upon  the 
society  that  it  was  so  largely  a  trade  show, 
though  rve  do  regret  that  nothing  was  dons  to 
bring  out  the  productions  of  the  gardener  and 
the  amateur  proper.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Orchid  department  the  honours  were  not  wholly 
with  the  trade,  for  a  few  private  growers  did 
nobly  help  to  make  up  a  magnificent  bank  of 
flowers,  such  as  fairly  bewildered  the  uninitiated 
by  their  variety  and  beauty. 

If  there  was  a  fault  at  all  to  be  found  in  the 
Orchid  department,  it  was  the  wondrous  variety 
of  form  and  species,  shown  in  so  mixed  a  fashion 
'that  it  was  difficult  to  understand  not  only 
who’s  was  who’s,  but  also  what  was  what.  If 
the  wondrous  bulk  of  Orchids  brought  together 
could  only  have  been  displayed  on  double  the 
area  allotted,  and  with  the  aid  of  foliage  plants 
and  Ferns  specially  isolating  the  various  col¬ 
lections,  and  the  different  families,  again,  in 
each  group,  the  result  would  have  been  at  once 
an  Orchid  as  well  as  an  artistic  display — second 
to  none  other  yet  seen  at  any  time.  Probably, 
few  flowers  lend  themselves  more  to  artistic 
grouping,  but  few,  as  ordinarily  shown,  are  so 
treated. 

?khe  Fringe’s  Visit.  —The  presence  of  the 
^  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  flower  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  after  a  lapse  of 
some  years,  is  tin  event  which  cannot  well  be- 
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passed  over.  "We  refer  to  it  specially  for  two 
reasons.  The  first — and  on  this  occasion,  to 
us,  the  foremost — is.  that  the  visit  presented 
one  of  the  chief  rewards  which  were  offered  to 
those  members  of  the  horticultural  trade  who 
so  nobly  aided  to  make  the  show  the  brilliant 
success  it  was.  It  may  be  a  poor  pecuniary 
reward,  but,  at  least,  it  was  not  despised  by 
anyone,  and  everybody  was  pleased  to  see  the 
Prince  of  Wales  once  more  under  the  Society’s 
canvas.  The  second  reason  for  expressing 
satisfaction  at  the  Royal  visit  is  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  that  hero  in  London  fashion 
and  wealth  follow  the  Court  so  much,  and 
wealthy  patrons  are  ever  welcome  to  horti¬ 
culture.  That  a  brilliant  company  did  attend 
the  Temple  Show  this  year  is  not  to  be 
denied,  and  the  Royal  visit,  doubtless,  was 
largely  the  cause.  Had  the  show  been  fixed 
before  the  Whitsun  holiday,  the  attendance 
would  probably  have  been  doubled. 

Whilst  full}''  recognising  the  kindness  shown 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  attending  the  show, 
we  cannot  attach  much  importance  to  the  formal 
promise  made  with  respect  to  the  society’s 
future.  Perhaps,  were  the  head  of  the  society 
a  greater  persona  grata  at  Court,  more  pleasant 
results  might  follow,  but  we  should  be  credulous 
indeed  were  we  to  assume  that  kindly  expres¬ 
sions  were  other  than  formal  ones,  and  so  far 
meant  nothing.  What  we  would  so  much 
desire  to  see,  and  what  we  may  see,  are  very 
different  things  ;  and  gladly  -  as  we  recognise 
the  recent  Royal  visit,  we  should  yet  be  foolish 
to  erect  upon  it  any  very  sanguine  construction 

he  Gloxinia. —  There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  in  the  Gloxinia  we  have,  for  the 
size  of  the  plant,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  summer-blooming  warm  greenhouse  flowers. 
Since  the  erect  forms  began  so  generally  to 
take  the  place  of  the  drooping  varieties  there 
has  been  quite  a  revolution  worked  in  the  race, 
and  now  there  is  hardly  a  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse  of  any  pretensions  which  is  not 
beautified  in  the  proper  season  with  Gloxinias. 
One  reason  for  this  prolificness  is  the  freedom 
with  which  they  are  raised  from  seed. 
Literally  it  is  as  easy  to  raise  a  batch  of  a 
hundred  Gloxinias,  as  of  Cinerarias  or  Primulas. 

The  plants,  too,  are  not  specifically  liable  to 
disease  or  insects  ;  they  do  not  want  a  long- 
season  of  growth  ;  indeed,  it  is  now  surpris¬ 
ing,  compared  with  our  method  of  growing 
Gloxinias  some  ten  years  ago,  how  rapidly  it  is 
possible  to  produce  from  seed  a  batch  of  plants 
full  of  fine  leafage,;  and  literally  grand  masses 
of  bloom,  and  rich  blooms  too  !  How  perfect 
in  form,  what  substance,  what  wonderful 
colouring,  and  what  endless  Variety  !  There  is 
really  no  telling  what  may  be  the  outcome  of 
the  present  development  in  colour  and  marking 
in  this  flower. 

Eegonias  have  grown  into  most  beautiful 
colours,  but  they  certainly  lack  the  grace, 
elegant  outlines,  and  light  characters  found  in 
the  Gloxinia.  The  superb  groups  of  these 
flowers  shown  at  the  Temple  Gardens  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Areitch  & 
Sons  only  served  to  whet  our  appetites  for  a 
really  large  display  of  these  for  once.  ‘Would 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would 
offer  prizes  for  the  finest  and  most  tastefully 
arranged  collection,  of  a  prescribed  area,  at  one 
of  the  summer  Drill  Hall  meetings  !  What  a 
feast  of  beauty  might  then  be  furnished  by  this 
one  gorgeous  flower  alone  ! 

ardeners’ Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — 
We  may  remind  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  supporters  of  this  excellent  and  flourishing 
institution,  that  the  fifty-first  anniversary 
festival  will  take  place  at  the  Albion,  Alclers- 
gate  Street’  on  Thursday  evening  next,  June 
12th,  when  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  the  treasurer, 
will  preside.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Cutler,  that  of  one  thing  the  worthy  chairman 
of  the  day  is  already  certain — he  will  have  “a 
full  house  ”  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that,  when 


reporting  the  event,  we  may  be  able  to  say  he 
also  beat  the  record  in  that  all-important 
matter — the  subscription  list.  It  would  be 
greatly  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things 
that  Mr.  Yeitch’s  occupancy  of  the  chair  should 
be  a  memorable  one— as  regards  the  attendance 
and  the  amount  collected— fqr,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  some,  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  very 
remarkable  one,  that  he  is  the  first  nurseryman 
who  has  ever  presided  at  the  annual  festival. 
The  seed  trade  has  been  twice  so  honoured, 
but  never  before  the  nursery  trade.  For  the 
honour  of  the  profession,  then,  we  hope  to 
report  a  grand  success. 

- »X-o - 

The  Orchids  at  Arddarroeh.  —  We  understand 
that  Mr.  White,  whose  rich  Orchid  collection  was 
noticed  in  our  last  issue,  has  this  week  thrown  his 
houses  open  to  visitors  for  three  days  :  Thursday,  Fri¬ 
day,  and  Saturday. 

Viola,  Mrs.  Smith. — This  is  one  of  Mr.  William 
Dean’s  seedlings,  and  as  a  white  bedding  variety  has 
proved  to  be  a  decided  acquisition  in  Mr.  Barlow’s 
garden  at  Stakehill.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  old  Cloth 
of  Gold,  and  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  its  section. 

The  Early  Swarming  of  Bees. — Writing  from  Ber¬ 
wick  Gardens,  Shrewsbury,  on  the  3rd  inst. ,  Mr. 
Alfred  Gaut  says  : — The  early  swarming  of  bees  this 
year,  noted  by  Mr.  J.  Charlton  at  p.  612,  appears  to  be 
general.  I  had  a  good  strong  swarm  on  May  the  7th, 
and  the  bees  are  working  well.  We  hope  to  have  a 
successful  honey  harvest. 

Professor  Oliver,  who  has  resigned  the  appointment 
of  keeper  of  the  National  Herbarium  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  with  which  he  has  been  associated  for 
about  thirty  years,  was  on  Saturday  last  presented  with 
a  beautifully-executed  testimonial  on  vellum  from  the 
Kew  authorities,  bearing  testimony  to  the  valuable 
services  he  has  rendered  to  botany,  and  their  regret  at 
losing  his  services. 

Vauxhall  Park. —  The  ceremony  of  opening  this 
new  park  in  the  South  Lambeth  Road,  which  has  been 
formed  on  the  sites  of  two  properties  known  as  Carron 
House  and  The  Lawn,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
Monday  last,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  Mr. 
William  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney, 
had  the  contract,  and,  we  understand,  has  carried  out 
the  alterations  very  successfully. 

The  Frost  on  June  1st. — Mr.  W.  Davis,  The  Old 
House,  Shalford,  near  Guildford,  writes  : — The  frost 
which  was  experienced  here  on  Sunday  morning  will 
long  be  remembered  for  its  severity.  Potatos  and 
French  Beans  were  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  such  a 
sharp  frost  has  not  been  known  here  for  many  years  ; 
this  being  considered  a  warm  and  early  district. 

Herbaceous  Pseonies. — Those  of  our  amateur  readers 
who  may- be  growers  of  these  singularly  showy  border 
flowers,  and  who  may  be  desirous  also  of  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  family  plate-chest,  may  be  usefully 
reminded  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  offers  a 
Silver  Cup  for  competition  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tues¬ 
day  next.  It  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  collection, 
and  entries  should  be  made  to  Mr.  Barron  at  once. 

Carnations. — Growers  of  these  have  had  a  bad  time 
of  it  in  May,  and  June  opens  with  weather  of  a  char¬ 
acter  that  is  calculated  to  fill  the  “  Carnationist  ”  with 
apprehension  for  the  future.  Mr.  Dodwell  states  that 
May  proved  a  very  bairen  month  for  the  grower. 
“  Hot  sun  and  blighting  winds,  with  extreme  changes 
of  temperature.  June  comes  in  with  5°  of  frost  ;  young 
Potatos  and  kidney  Beans  cut  down  all  around  us. 
Green-fly  very  troublesome  on  Carnations.  My  people 
are  brushing  and  cleaning  all  day,  and  washing,  using 
a  fine  spray  with  the  hose  every  evening,  but  cannot 
subdue  the  pest,  and  shall  not  until  we  get  warm  rain 
and  warm  nights.  Vegetation  sorely  needs  these 
around  us,  and  though  forecasted  none  comes.” 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  committee,  held  on  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  John 
Laing  presiding  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Deal,  who  we 
much  regret  to  hear  still  remains  in  a  critical  condition, 
Mr.  Barron  announced  the  receipt  of  a  considerable 
amount  in  subscriptions  during  the  month,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  contributions,  amounting  to  £44  6s.  "id ., 
which  brought  the  bank  balance  up  to  nearly  £725  ; 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  invest  auother  sum 
of  £500  in  “  Gosehens.”  The  amount  received  from  the 
treasurers  of  the  Wildsmith  Memorial  Fund  was 
£138  14s.  9 d.,  and  the  nomination  of  Walter  Hyde, 


as  the  recipient  of  the  Wildsmith  Memorial  allowance, 
was  accepted.  The  proceeds  of  a  concert  organised  by 
Mrs.  Gandy,  and  which  took  place  at  Milnthorpe, 
Westmoreland,  amounting  to  £14  5s.  Id.,  was  received 
from  Mr.  H.  H.  Robinson,  gardener,  Heversham,  Miln¬ 
thorpe,  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  most  heartily 
accorded  to  him. 

Formation  of  a  Horticultural  Association  at 
Beauly. — At  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  Erch- 
less,  Mould,  Struy,  and  Crunaglach,  all  places  on  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  of  Chisholm,  recently  held  in 
Beauly,  Inverness-shire,  Mr.  Campbell,  Struy  Bridge, 
presiding,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  establish  a 
horticultural  association  in  the  district.  The  chairman, 
an  ardent  supporter  of  horticulture,  explained  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  horticulture  in  the 
district  if  such  an  association  were  firmly  established, 
and  the  legitimate  work  of  such  a  society  vigorously 
carried  on.  Mrs.  Chisholm  of  Chisholm  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  patroness ;  J.  B.  Grant,  Esq., 
president  ;  the  Rev.  —  Fraser  and  J.  Fraser,  Esq., 
Mould,  vice-presidents ;  Mr.  R.  Mackenzie,  Courthill, 
Mr.  Mackinnon,  Mould,  and  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  Struy 
Bridge,  members  of  the  committee,  with  Mr.  A. 
MacKintosh,  Erchless  Gardens,  Beauly,  as  secretary. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Johnson. — On  Saturday, 
the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Johnson,  who  for  the  long 
period  of  thirty-seven  years  has  been  connected  with 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  and  who  has  now 
retired  into  private  life,  was  presented  by  the  staff  of 
the  firm  with  a  handsome  centre-piece,  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription,  and  two  candlesticks,  as  a  token 
of  their  regard  and  esteem.  Mr.  Hugh  Aiton,  in 
making  the  presentation  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Sherwood,  said  he  thought  their  meeting  was  an  un¬ 
precedented  one,  as  it  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many 
men  in  the  seed  trade  to  reach  the  end  of  thirty-seven 
years  arduous  service  with  one  firm,  in  fact  there  were 
not  many  seed  firms  which  attained  that  length  of 
existence.  By  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Johnson  they 
were  losing  an  old  friend,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
make  him  a  little  present  from  his  old  colleagues,  with 
the  sincere  wish  of  one  and  all  of  them  that  he  would 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  his  well-earned  rest  for  many  years 
to  come.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  acknowledging  the  gift, 
which  only  a  true  spirit  of  affection  could  have 
prompted,  hoped  his  friends  would  not  consider  he  had 
made  a  false  step  in  saving  the  health  that  remained  to 
him.  The  presentation  was  an  unprecedented  thing  in 
the  seed  trade,  but  their  kindly  gift  would  be  a  lasting 
remembrance  to  him  of  his  old  friends,  and  he  thanked 
them  all  most  sincerely  for  the  compliment  they  had 
paid  him. 

- - 

THE  BIG  SPECIMENS. 

You  mentioned  in  your  report  of  the  great  Manchester 
exhibition  last  week,  the  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
big  specimen  plants.  At  the  Temple  show  I  noticed 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  really  fine  Clematises 
from  Worcester,  and  some  fair-sized  Pelargoniums  from 
Slough,  there  was  hardly  half-a-dozen  plants  in  the 
show  worthy  the  designation  of  an  exhibition  specimen, 
as  we  understood  that  term  in  the  days  of  Baines,  Cole, 
Shuttleworth,  Ward,  Tudgey,  and  some  other  famous 
growers.  It  must,  however,  not  be  said  of  the  training 
of  these  big  specimens  that  it  is  a  lost  art ;  as  if  the 
necessity  arose,  plenty  more  as  fine  as  those  of  the 
past  could  now  be  created. 

What  is  true  in  relation  to  'the  comparative  dis¬ 
appearance  of  specimen  plants,  is  that  the  old  taste  has 
changed,  just  as  in  shows  the  old  style  has  changed. 
The  introduction  of  the  group  arrangements  was  charged 
with  the  death  of  the  specimen  plant,  and  perhaps  it 
was  to  some  extent,  but  still,  if  so,  indirectly.  It  was 
seen  that  these  giant  fellows,  whilst  occupying  so  much 
house  room,  after  all  gave  but  a  minimum  of  beauty 
compared  with  what  could  be  produced  from  many 
smaller  plants  of  diverse  characters  occupying  the  same 
area.  That  was  an  effective  home  lesson,  whilst  at 
shows  it  became  equally  obvious  that  visitors  were  tired 
of  these  regular  denizens  of  the  stages,  and  sighed  for 
something  newer  and  more  pleasing. 

But  after  all,  the  introduction  of  such  a  remarkable 
wealth  of  all  sorts  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  into 
horticulture  has  been  a  testing  force  in  elbowing  out 
the  old  “elephants.”  Room  must  be  made  for  twenty 
small  plants  of  new  and  beautiful  forms  in  place  of  the 
one  monster,  and  the  monster  had  to  disappear.  We 
may  have  some  feeling  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  old 
friends,  but  their  disappearance  was  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  inevitable.  Our  shows  are  now  mostly 
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made  up  of  miscellaneous  collections,  and  if  these  are 
somewhat  confusing,  they  are  very  beautiful,  and  so 
command  at  once  attention  and  admiration. — A.  D. 

- .>»« - 

FERN  HUNTING-.— V. 

A  New  Maidenhair  Spleenwort. 

On  another  occasion,  after  a  long  and  almost  fruitless 
day  on  Dartmoor,  just  as  we  were  turning  to  retrace 
our  steps,  we  saw  a  sunken  stone  dyke  covered  with  the 
Black  Maidenhair  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  Adiantum 
nigrim).  A  dry  wide  ditch  lay  between  it  and  the  road, 
but  something  odd  in  the  look  of  one  of  the  nearest  plants 
provoked  a  jump  down  for  closer  inspection.  And  lo!  for 
many  yards  that  dyke  was  absolutely  covered  with  a  new 
form  of  that  species  (Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum  var. 
caudifolium),  in  which  the  fronds  and  their  divisions  all 
terminate  in  long  tails  with  small  yellow  lobes  here  and 
there  instead  of  pinme.  The  late  lamented  Colonel  A. 
M.  Jones,  of  Clifton,  one  of  our  greatest  authorities  on 
British  Ferns,  had  a  pretty  fancy  that,  in  cases  like  this, 
some  fairy  has  been  hovering  round  the  disappointed  but 
meritorious  hunter,  and  rewards  him  thus  at  the  close  of  a 
barren  day,  by  a  touch  of  her  transforming  wand,  creating 
there  and  then  some  new  and  lovely  form  for  his  special 
delectation.  If  this  be  so,  Puck  himself  must  occa¬ 
sionally  be  busy  when  some  beautiful  form  is  found  and 
taken  home,  only  to  prove  its  beauty  to  be  as  evanescent 
as  fairy  gold  itself,  by  reverting  to  the  common  form 
when  transplanted. 

What  to  Look  For. 

We  will  not,  however,  pursue  farther  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  lest  we  incur,  in  these  prosaic  days,  the 
censure  of  our  scientific  friends  ;  but,  as  a  final  and 
essential  part  of  our  contribution  to  .Fern  lore,  give  a 
short  description  of  the  predominant  types  of  variation 
which  may  be  looked  for,  though  the  name  is  legion  of 
the  unexpected  forms  which  can  only  be  classed  as 
eccentrics,  any  vagary  being  apparently  possible. 

Cbestation  or  Tassellingl 
No  less  than  twenty-six  of  our  native  species  have 
afforded  specimens  of  this  character,  which  seems  to  be 
quite  peculiar  to  Ferns,  no  Palm,  Cycad,  or  other 
plants  of  similar  quasi-Fern-like  growth  having  shown 
it  in  even  a  rudimentary  form,  no  more  than  the 
innumerable  other  tribes  of  flowering  plants.  The 
fasciated  stem  sometimes  appearing  abnormally  in  Lilies 
and  other  plants,  of  which  the  Cockscomb  (Celosia)  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  familiar  example,  forms  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  same  phenomenon,  but  these  are  funda¬ 
mentally  different  in  origin,  consisting  of  numerous 
stems  agglomerated  together  at  an  early  stage,  and 
fanning  out  perforce  as  they  develop. 

In  Ferns,  however,  the  tassels  are  produced  by 
simple  multiplication  of  the  tips  or  apices  ot  growth, 
the  mid-vein  dividing  again  and  again,  instead  of 
running  out  normally  to  a  point.  This  character 
varies  from  an  almost  imperceptible  dilatation  at  the 
points  of  the  frond,  or  a  simple  split  into  two,  to  an 
infinite  ramification  which  commences  as  soon  as  the 
frond  begins  to  rise,  and  ends  by  transforming,  as  it 
were,  a  feather  into  a  ball  of  fine  moss.  The  Fern, 
under  these  conditions,  naturally  loses  entirely  its 
familiar  appearance,  hence  there  are  two  forms  respec¬ 
tively  of  Hart’s-tongue  and  Lady  Fern,  which  can 
hardly  be  discriminated  from  each  other,  though  the 
normal  forms  as  we  know  are  utterly  different. 

The  tasselling  may  also  run  into  another  extreme, 
and  forms  then  some  of  our  most  beautiful  plants. 

In  these  not  only  are  the  apices  of  the  fronds  and  side 
divisions  beautifully  tasselled,  but  the  pinnules  also 
carry '  tiny  little  tufts,  so  that  the  whole  frond  is 
endowed  with  a  highly  ornate  and  finished  appearance. 
These  percristate  forms,  as  they  are  called,  are  very  rare, 
and  rank  with  the  most  beautiful.  Between  these  two 
extremes  are  all  grades  and  variations— some  merely 
dividing  once  and  fanning  out  into  points,  others 
dividing  again  and  again,  forming  tasselled  tassels  as  it 
were  ;  others  again,  spread  out,  a  la  Geranium,  into 
round  bunches  instead  of  fans,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum, 
the  other  abnormal  characters  which  may  be  present, 
such  as  dense,  slender,  crispy,  &c.,  foliage,  affecting 
also  the  character  of  the  crests,  and  rendering  recog¬ 
nition  easy  enough  to  the  experts. 

Another,  and  probably  the  most  beautiful  type  of 
all  the  variations,  because  the  simplest,  is  that  of 
Plumatum,  in  which  the  normal  form  is  maintained, 
but  all  the  parts  are  amplified,  and  the  cutting 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  divided  Ferns  the 
common  feather-like  fronds  are  transformed,  as  it  were, 
into  ostrich  plumes  by  comparison,  while  the  Hart’s- 


tongue  frond  assumes,  in  the  Crispum  section,  the 
guise  of  a  beautifully  fringed  and  ample  frill.  This  is 
believed  to  be  analogous  to  the  doubling  of  flowers,  as 
it  is  usually  attended  more  or  less  with  barrenness,  the 
reproductive  vigour  running  to  leafage.  Ten  species 
have  sported  thus.  Polypodium  vulgare  var.  cam- 
bricum  is  a  fine  and  familiar  example. 

There  are,  furthermore,  many  dwarf  forms  of  great 
beauty,  some  of  the  largest  species  being  represented 
by  dense-growing  little  plants,  only  2  ins.  or  3  ins. 
high.  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Edwardsii,  Polystichum 
angulare  Lyellii,  Lastrea  Felix-mas  crispa,  and  Scolo- 
pendrium  spirale  being  types  of  this  class. 

Eccentrics. 

Among  these  we  may  class  most  of  those  which  do  not 
come  under  the  above  heads,  such  as  the  Depauperata, 
tailed,  variegated,  serpentine,  pocket-bearing,  horned, 
contracted,  and  other  forms,  whose  names,  as  we  have 
said,  are  legion  and  into  which  we  will  not  further 
enter. 

To  the  collection  at  Kew  we  have  already  alluded, 
but  we  cannot  fitly  close  this  article  than  by  exhorting 
our  Fern-loving  friends  to  pay  it  a  visit,  and  so  view  for 
themselves  a  large  number  of  goodly  representatives  of 
our  beautiful  British  Fern  varieties,  the  large  majority 
of  which,  probably  ninety  per  cent.,  have  been  atone 
time  or  another  the  prizes  of  successful  Fern-hunting, 
G.  T.  Druery,  Fernholme,  Windsor  Road,  Forest  Gate. 


IRIS  IBERICA. 

So  distinct  in  general  appearance  is  this  Caucasian  Iris 
from  all  other  kinds  in  any  way  common  in  gardens, 
that  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  cultivators  do  not  more 
frequently  enrich  their  collections  with  it.  The  leaves 
are  linear,  and  form  a  tuft  springing  from  the  base  of 
the  stem  which  rises  to  a  height  varying  from  3  ins.  to 
6  ins.,  and  bears  a  solitary  flower.  The  latter  is 
proportionately  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  and 
if  not  possessed  of  gaudy  and  striking  colours,  is 
singular  in  form,  recalling  that  of  I.  susiana,  and  is 
ornamental  as  well  as  striking.  The  falls  are  sharply 
reflexed  from  near  the  base,  and  are  heavily  reticulated 
or  netted  with  dark  purplish  brown,  and  have  a  large, 
velvety,  almost  black  blotch  at  opening  beneath  the 
stigmas,  which  are  equally  sharply  reflexed  in  conformity 
with  the  falls.  The  standards  like  the  falls  are  ovate, 
and  about  3  ins.  in  length  ;  but  they  are  of  a  pale  lilac 
or  buff-white  with  a  much  less  conspicuous  venation. 
Our  illustration  of  the  flower  will  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  its  peculiar  form. 

- - - 

A  LATE  FROST. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  so  early  as  the  17  th  of 
September  last  we  had  generally  a  sharp  frost,  in  many 
places  destroying  tender  things  such  as  Dahlias, 
Marrows,  Runner  Beans,  and  other  plants.  So  early 
a  visitation  naturally  took  us  all  by  surprise,  as  every 
thing  tender  was  in  the  full  flush  of  growth  and  beauty, 
and  a  few  more  weeks  of  summer  was  looked  for. 
Now,  the  latest  frost  is  recorded  as  on  June  1st,  that 
is,  Sunday  morning  last,  when  in  various  districts,  and 
in  various  spots  in  the  districts,  Potato-tops,  Runner 
Beans,  and  Marrows  were  again  severely  frosted, 
turning  many  of  the  plants  quite  black.  That  gives  a 


period  from  the  first  winter  frost  to  the  latest  of  no 
less  than  eight-and-a-half  months,  leaving  but  three- 
and-a-half  months  of  the  year  for  the  safe  culture  of 
really  tender  plants. 

Really  this  sort  of  frost  visitation,  so  late  and  so 
early,  has  an  appalling  side  to  it,  for  it  threatens  to 
limit  the  range  of  cultivable  subjects.  We  must  not 
assume  that  only  tender  things  suffer  ;  even  hardy 
plants  and  trees  of  every  description  suffer  too,  even 
if  but  from  the  exceeding  low  temperature.  A  sharp 
frost  of  some  2°  or  3°  so  near  to  midsummer  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  more  harm  than  one  much  sharper 
in  September,  yet  both  are  serious  evils. 

Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  growers  of  tender 
subjects,  such  as  Runner  Beaus,  Potatos,  Marrows,  &c., 
as  also  of  Strawberries,  had  a  very  anxious  time  of  it 
a  few  days  since.  The  stake  played  by  them  is  so 
large  that  a  specially  sharp  frost  on  two  nights  would 
be  productive  of  little  less  than  ruin.  It  is  too  obvious 
that  climate  chiefly  must  make  or  mar  the  prospects 
of  gardening  in  this  country. — A.  D. 

- ->X-c- - 

BLENHEIM  PALACE. 

As  the  visitor  approaches  this  historical  old  mansion, 
through  the  old-fashioned  town  of  Woodstock,  he  is 
enchanted  with  the  undulating  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  large  winding  lake  crossed  at  one  point  by  a  massive 
stone  bridge,  and  by  the  umbrageous  trees  crowning 
the  heights.  The  trees  consist  largely  of  Elms,  Beeches, 
and  Oaks,  especially  the  latter,  many  of  which  have 
trunks  of  enormous  diameter,  hollow  in  the  centre,  and 
gradually  crumbling  into  dust  after  centuries  of  a 
flourishing  life.  The  square  turrets  and  embattlements 
of  the  palace  itself  come  into  view  on  entering  by  the 
massive  arch  over  the  gateway,  but  are  partly  hidden 
by  the  thick  leafage  of  trees  surrounding  the  building. 
The  new  Blenheim  and  Woodstock  railway  now  brings 
the  visitor  within  a  short  distance  of  this  entrance  to 
the  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

The  Hothouses. 

The  greater  number  of  these  run  parallel  to  one  another 
at  right  angles  to  the  entrance  to  the  gardens,  and 
appear  like  a  little  village  of  glass.  As  we  were 
specially  interested  in  the  Orchids,  we  gave  most 
attention  to  them  ;  but  as  we  passed  through  some  of 
the  vineries,  we  noted  some  vigorous  young  canes  of 
Muscats,  about  three  years  old,  bearing  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  also  bore  good  crops 
of  fruit,  and  some  had  already  been  gathered  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  about  the  last  week  of  May.  Lord 
Napier  and  Yiolette  Hative  are  amongst  the  favourite 
Nectarines.  Cucumbers  and  Melons  are  also  grown  in 
some  quantity.  Whillans’  Seeding  Melon  is  a  favourite 
for  market  purposes,  and  250  fruits  had  already  been 
gathered  ;  it  is  a  globose,  smooth,  yellow  fruit  with  a 
white  flesh. 

Cool  Orchids. 

A  large  house  is  devoted  to  Odontoglossum  crispum 
and  its  various  forms,  including  some  prettily-spotted 
and  marked  sub-varieties  of  0.  c.  Andersonianum. 
Some  13,000  plants  of  O.  crispum  are  located  in  this 
house,  while  there  are  3,000  of  it  in  another.  The 
construction  of  this,  as  of  the  other  houses,  is  very 
perfect  in  its  way,  and  embodies  the  most  recent  con¬ 
trivances  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  Orchids.  It  is  a 
moderately  low,  span-roofed  structure  with  a  large 
central  stage,  consisting  of  shelves  arranged  tier  above 
tier,  with  a  flat,  narrow  bench  running  all  round  the 
sides.  Beneath  this  is  a  sub-stage  covered  with  sifted 
coal  ashes,  and  a  water-pipe,  pierced  with  holes,  runs 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  house,  so  that  the  ashes 
may  be  damped  down  at  will  upon  turning  a  tap.  An 
immense  amount  of  labour  is  saved  by  this  simple 
contrivance.  The  ventilation  is  also  brought  under 
control  by  means  of  rods  and  large-threaded  screws 
turned  by  a  handle,  so  that  the  top  ventilators  may  be 
regulated  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  At  right  angles  to 
this  house  is  another,  containing  amongst  other  things 
about  800  specimens  of  Odontog.ossum  citrosmum  all 
grown  in  baskets.  The  greater  proportion  of  them  were 
suspended  in  seven  rows  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
with  pendent  flower  spikes.  Others  on  the  side  stages 
had  their  flower  spikes  tied  in  an  upright  position. 
There  was  great  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
amongst  those  that  were  open  when  we  saw  them,  the 
sepals  being  rosy  lilac,  the  petals  spotted  with  purple, 
and  the  lip  of  a  deep  purple,  while  others  were  more 
distinctly  of  a  rose  colour.  The  floor  of  this  house  is 
paved  with  Staffordshire  bricks,  with  an  imitation  on 
the  centre  of  each  of  an  iron  clamp  fastened  with 
screws. 
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A  novelty  in  its  way"  consists  in  the  planting  out  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei  and  a  few  of  0. 
c.  Andersonianum  in  peat.  The  whole  of  one  side  of  a 
small  house  is  occupied  in  this  way,  while  the  other  is 
filled  with  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  in  pots. 
What  success  will  attend  this  experiment  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  Mr.  Whillans  will  no  doubt  give  it  a 
thoroughly  practical  trial.  In  another  cool  house  a 
quantity  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum  was  flowering 
grandly.  Amongst  the  Masdevallias  we  noted  M. 
coccinea  Harryana,  M.  c.  Lindeni,  M.  ignea,  M. 
Shuttleworthii,  and  M.  rosea. 

The  Lhlia  House. 

This  house  is  capable  of  containing  an  immense  number 
of  specimens,  but  is  not  solely  occupied  with  Lselias,  as 
the  name  would  imply.  At  each  end  of  the  central 
stage  is  a  piece  of  rockwork  planted  with  Ferns, 
Orchids,  and  fme-foliaged  plants,  with  a  dripping  well 
in  the  centre,  behind  which  the  spectator  gazes  down  a 
rocky  cavern.  Amongst  the  Ltelias  in  flower  were 
several  varieties  of  L.  purpurata,  including  L.  p. 
Nelisii.  A  winter-made  growth  of  L.  elegans  was  also 
flowering  unseasonably.  The  other  shoots  of  the  same 
plant  bloomed  last  year,  and  the  specimen  was  exhibited 
at  the  same  time  as  L.  elegans  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
which  was  certificated.  Close  by  was  a  piece  of  Sobralia 
macrantha  in  bloom. 

At  either  end  of  the  house,  next  the  end  doors,  a 
small  round  table  was  occupied  with  flowering  plants, 
and  on  either  side  of  them  was  a  chair  as  if  for  the 
reception  of  visitors  or  for  the  convenience  of  those 
studiously  inclined.  On  one  of  these  tables  we  noted 
Tetramiera  bicolor,  Dendrobium  Dearei,  Cattleya  gigas, 
C.  Mendelii,  Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  0.  citrosmum, 
Miltonia  vexillaria,  Masdevallia  coccinea  Harryana, 
M.  c.  Lindeni,  and  the  large-flowering  Calanthe 
gigantea,  with  its  yellow-eyed  white  flowers.  The 
other  table  was  similarly  occupied  with  the  beautiful 
Cattleya  speciosissma,  Dendrobium  chrysotoxum,  D. 
eburneum,  D.  Dearei,  D.  suavissimum,  Odontoglossum 
Harryanum,  0.  odoratum,  0.  triumphans,  0.  citrosmum, 
and  others.  These  selections  of  flowering  specimens 
seemed  like  votive  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  Flora 
brought  by  those  come  to  do  her  homage.  In  another 
house  was  a  large  quantity  of  Lrelia  anceps  alba  grown 
in  baskets,  and  in  fine  condition. 

The  Cattleya  Houses. 

There  is  ’also  some  rockwork  and  a  dripping  well  in 
what  is  termed  the  Cattleya  Mendelii  house.  Many 
forms  of  that  Cattleya  were  in  flower,  and  some  of  them 
were  beautifully  margined  with  white.  Amongst 
other  kinds  was  a  fine  piece  of  Dendrobium  thyrsi- 
florum  in  front  of  the  dripping  well,  the  rocks  of  which 
were  rendered  pleasing  by  flowering  and  foliage  plants. 
A  number  of  baskets  of  Utricularia  montana  were  here 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  while  Cym- 
bidium,  &e.,  occupied  the  side  stages. 

The  large  Cattleya  house  is  a  fine  structure,  and 
expensively  as  well  as  efficiently  constructed.  The 
handles  and  other  fittings  of  the  ventilating  apparatus 
are  electro-plated,  and  shine  like  a  new  pin.  Here 
were  located  large  quantities  of  various  species  of 
Cattleya,  including  beautiful  forms’of  C.  Mossiae,  which 
occupied  about  half  the  length  of  a  side  of  the  central 
stage ;  the  other  was  occupied  by  C.  Gaskelliana,  not 
then  in  flower,  We  noted  a  curious  form  of  C.  Mossiae 
in  which  the  lip  was  normal,  but  the  lateral  sepals  had 
their  contiguous  sides  coloured  like  those  of  the  lip. 
Here  also  were  C.  Skinneri,  flowering  grandly,  C. 
Aclandise,  Lselia  purpurata,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum, 
richly  coloured,  Warseewiezella  discolor,  and  a  grand 
specimen  of  Oncidium  stelligerum. 

The  Ctpripediuje  Holtse. 

As  a  class  of  plants  Cypripediums  are  well  worthy  of 
house  room,  for  they  are  always  in  bloom  some  or  other 
of  them.  At  one  end  of  the  house  were  some  handsome 
specimens  of  C.  bellatulum,  dwarf  and  richly  spotted. 
Close  by  were  well-grown  specimens  of  C.  niveum, 
several  of  which  had  twin-flowered  scapes.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  path  C.  grande  might  rightly  be 
termed  a  giant  of  its  kind.  The  richly-coloured  C. 
selligerum  majus  is  by  far  the  better  of  the  two  forms 
of  this  hybrid-.  Here  also  were  C.  superbiens,  varieties 
of  C.  barbatum,  C.  Lawrenceanum  with  its  huge- 
flowered  variety  C.  L.  expansum,  C.  Dominyanum,  C. 
philippinense,  otherwise  known  as  C.  laevigatum,  the 
chaste  C.  candidulum,  and  three  fine  pieces  of  C. 
Morganite,  which  still  maintains  its  value  in  the 
market.  Under  bell-glasses  were  some  Anoectochili, 
with  charmingly-marked  leaves. 


Other  Oechids. 

On  the  bench  of  one  house  was  a  large  bed  of  "\  anda 
Hookeriana,  planted  in  wood  moss  (a  species  of 
Hypnum.)  The  stems  varied  from  10  in3.  to  20  ins. 
in  height,  were  in  perfect  health,  and  many  of  them 
were  pushing  out  their  flower-spikes.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  doorway  were  some  large  pieces  of  Epiden¬ 
drum  rhizophorum  bearing  short  terminal  racemes  of 
scarlet  flowers.  The  three-lobed  fringed  lip  was  mar¬ 
gined  with  orange  and  spotted  with  crimson  on  the 
disc.  In  the  far  end  of  the  house  were  some  beautifully- 
flowered  pieces  of  Dendrobium  Falconeri  grown  in 
baskets.  D.  cornigerum  is  something  closely  similar 
to  D.  Williamsoni,  with  an  orange-bearded  throat  to 
the  lip.  In  another  house  were  several  species  of 
Aerides.  Those  in  flower  included  A.  crispum,  A. 
expausum  Leonise  with  five  spikes,  and  another  species 
with  a  yellow  lip.  The  scarlet-flowered  Saccolabium 
curvifolium  although  small  was  pretty. 

Miltonia  vexillaria,  M.  Roezlii,  and  M.  R.  alba  are 
grown  in  quantity,  but  were  not  in  full  bloom  when  we 
saw  them.  A  pleasing  sight  met  us  in  a  small  span- 
roofed  house  in  the  shape  of  Cypripedium  caudatum, 
of  which  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  specimens  with 
long  gracefully  drooping  tails  were  arranged  with  fine 
effect  along  one  of  the  benches.  The  tails  measured 
from  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  long.  The  lip  of  one  of  them 
exhibited  a  singular  freak  in  being  drawn  out  to  the 
extraordinary  length  of  5  ins.,  flattened  out,  and 
spirally  convolute.  The  pouch  was  represented  only 
by  a  fold  at  the  very  tip. 

Stoves  and  Greenhouses. 

Although  so  much  space  is  devoted  to  Orchids  at 
Blenheim  Palace,  yet  other  things  receive  due  attention. 
A  large  quantity  of  Anthuriums  were  located  in  one 
house,  including  a  fine  lot  of  A.  Andreanum.  ’Well- 
grown  specimens  of  A.  ferrierense  also  arrested  the 
attention  with  its  large,  soft,  but  bright  red  spathes 
and  pink  spadices  dotted  over  with  the  white  stigmas. 
Large  pieces  of  Tillandsia  tessellata  were  located  here 
also. 

A  Rose  house  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the  white 
Niphetos.  Azaleas  were  being  forced  into  growth  in  a 
steaming  hot  atmosphere,  which  made  it  unpleasant  to 
enter,  as  the  house  had  been  closed  while  the  sun  was 
still  bright.  Gardenias  in  pots  occupied  another  house, 
and  the  cooler  ones  contained  Ivy-leaved  and  decorative 
Pelargoniums,  and  the  sweet-scented  Lilium  longi- 
floruin  Harrisii,  or  L.  1.  eximium. 

The  whole  of  the  gardening  establishment  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  Mr.  Whillans,  whose  skilful 
management  is  evident  in  all  departments. 

- - 

INFLUENCE  OF  MAN  ON  VEGE¬ 

TATION. 

(Concluded  from  p.  620 ). 

Many  European  species  which  have  established  them¬ 
selves  on  the  North  American  Continent  are  mentioned 
by  Macoun  as  already  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  wherever  colonistshave  settled,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  have  shown  themselves  to  be  “  vile  weeds  ” 
in  their  new  homes.  Had^the  whole  list  of  immigrants 
from  Europe  been  quoted,  the  numbers  would,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  more  impressive  ;  yet  the  impression 
might  have  been  misleading  had  mere  casuals  been 
included.  There  might,  however,  have  been  added  to 
the  list  a  considerable  number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants  that  were  introduced  from  Europe  as 
fodder  for  human  food  intentionally  (as  plants  of  culti¬ 
vation,  using  the  word  in  the  wide  sense),  but  which 
have  passed  beyond  the  gardens,  fields, ’or  plantations, 
and  have  become  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
country  by  various  natural  agencies  independent  of 
man’s  assistance.  But  without  seeking  to  extend  the 
list  in  this  way,  and  allowing  a  considerable  number  of 
species  to  pass  unnoticed,  several  noteworthy  lessons 
may  be  deduced  from  the  list. 

In  the  first  place,  it  contains  hardly  any  plants  of 
the  more  local  types  in  our  British  flora.  The  high¬ 
land  type  of  species  in  the  adventitious  flora  of  North 
America  that  might  have  immigrated  from  Britain, 
belong  to  Watson’  British  type.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  pre-eminently  weeds  of  cultivated 
ground  of  waste  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses, 
or  by  the  wayside  ;  and  the  remainder  are  almost  all 
dwellers  in  open  meadows  and  pastures.  Afew(e.p., 
Nasturtium  officinale  and  Juncus  bufonius)  are  marsh 
plants,  but  scarcely  one  can  be  selected  from  among 
the  wild  plants  of  our  heaths  or  woods.  This  is  the 
more  striking,  inasmuch  as  these  plants,  and  also  the 
great  majority  of  our  plants  of  the  highland  type,  are 
found  scattered  in  various  localities  in  the  States  and 


in  Canada,  but  always  in  circumstances  that  preclude 
the  supposition  that  they  have  been  introduced  from 
Europe,  while  the  weeds,  of  which  so  large  a  part  of 
the  prevalent  herbaceous  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of 
houses  in  America  is  now  composed,  belong  to  a  type 
of  vegetation  not  originally  prevalent  there,  and  which 
might  therefore  have  been  expected  to  take  less  kindly 
to  the  soil  than  the  native  species. 

Another  particular  that  is  worthy  of  attention  is  the 
fact  that  almost  all  the  immigrants  that  are  not  known 
to  have  been  intentionally  introduced  by  man  are 
herbs,  woody  immigrants  of  this  class  being  conspicuous 
by  their  absence ;  yet  such  shrubs  and  trees  as  have 
been  intentionally  introduced  by  man  have  shown 
themselves,  in  many  cases,  very  capable  of  spreading 
and  establishing  themselves  securely  in  the  wild  state. 
There  is  little  difficulty  in  explaining  the  chief  methods 
by  which  the  intruders  have  been  broughc  into  the 
country.  Many  of  them  must  have  been  imported 
with  the  seeds  of  cereals,  Turnips,  and  other  agricul¬ 
tural  plants  introduced  by  various  generations  of  immi¬ 
grants.  Probably  some  are  almost  contemporary  with 
the  first  European  settlers — it  may  be  even  with  the 
adventurousoXorsemen,  who  colonised  part  of  the  coast 
of  the  northern  states  900  years  since.  A  considerable 
number  are  most  often  found  on  ballast  heaps,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  sea  ports,  from  which  they  spread. 
We  may  assume  that  they  were  brought  in  the  ballast 
with  which  vessels  were  formerly  so  often  laden  when 
sent  to  bring  home  colonial  produce,  or  they  may  have 
been  introduced  in  fodder,  wool,  or  other  agricultural 
produce,  or  in  the  straw  and  other  materials  used  as 
packing  for  articles  sent  from  the  old  country-. 

Some  of  the  intruders  have  special  adaptations  for  the 
ready  distribution  of  their  seeds  -(e.g.,  the  species  of 
Sonchas  and  other  Composite,  and  several  of  the 
Boraginacete),  and  these  plants  are  usually  amongst 
the  most  widely  diffused  of  the  immigrants.  In  others 
the  same  advantage  is  secured  by  man’s  agency,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  grow  among  field  crops  ;  and  in  harvesting 
the  crops,  the  weeds  are  also  harvested,  and  their  seeds 
are  conveyed  far  and  wide.  It  is  less  easy-  to  perceive 
how  such  plants  as  the  Chenopodiums  and  Nettles  are 
carried  about ;  but  experience  proves  that  man  is  the 
chief  agent  in  their  dispersion,  if  we  may  Judge  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  seldom  seen  far  from  buildings 
or  rubbish  heaps. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  little  to  South  Africa,  also  a 
European  colony  of  some  antiquity.  Discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1486,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  a  place 
of  call  for  water  and  provisions  until  1652,  in  which 
year  the  Dutch  established  a  colony  in  Table  Bay.  The 
flora  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  is  exceedingly 
varied  and  peculiar.  In  a  masterly  sketch  by  H.  Bolus, 
F.L.S.,  its  leading  characteristics  are  summed  up  as  : — 
“  High  differentiation  of  forms,  want  of  luxuriance  of 
growth,  narrow  specific  distribution,  deficiency  of  trees 
paucity  of  sociable  plants,  and  power  of  resistance  to 
the  aggression  of  immigrants  from  other  lands.” 

Despite  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  Europeans 
began  to  frequent  the  Cape,  the  whole  number  of 
intruders  is  small  compared  with  the  number  in 
America,  probably  not  exceeding  200  from  all  sources. 
In  the  effect  that  they  produce  upon  the  native  flora, 
they  are  of  far  less  consequence  than  their  numbers 
would  at  first  sight  appear  to  indicate  ;  for  though 
about  130  species  of  immigrants  may  be  found  within 
ten  miles  of  Cape  Town,  yet  the  only  British  species 
that  can  be  said  to  occur  in  such  numbers  as  to  attract 
attention  even  there  are  Fumaria  officinalis,  Sisym¬ 
brium  officinale,  Brassica  nigra,  Raphanus  Riphanus- 
trum,  Sonchus  oleraceus,  and  Rumex  acetosella.  Few 
of  the  introduced  plants  are  found  far  from  roadsides 
or  human  habitations  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  small, 
upon  the  whole,  is  the  influence  they  exert  upon  the 
aspect  of  the  vegetation,  and  how  weak  is  their 
aggressive  power  against  the  indigenous  flora. 

The  only  seriously  aggressive  intruders  are  a  Prickly 
Pear  (Opuntia  Cactus)  which  grows  socially,  and  extir¬ 
pates  the  native  vegetation,  and  the  dry  Karoo, 
(Xanthium  spinosum),  which  has  become  widely  spread 
and  troublesome,  as  its  hooked,  seed-like  carpels  are 
scattered  by  being  entangled  in  the  wool  of  sheep,  of 
which  flocks  are  pastured  in  that  region.  The  failure 
of  immigrants  to  establish  themselves  in  South  Africa 
is  thus  in  striking  contrast  to  the  success  of  the  same 
species  in  North  America,  and  supports  the  belief  that 
on  the  latter  continent  the  changed  conditions  that 
followed  the  destruction  of  the  forests  were  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  native  species  to  hold  their 
ground  against  intruders  already  adapted  by  heredity 
to  thrive  under  the  new  conditions.  In  South  Africa 
the  intruders  had  to  struggle  against  species  equally 
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capable  with  themselves  of  thriving  in  exposed  situ¬ 
ations,  and  better  adapted  to  stand  such  unfavourable 
conditions  as  heat  and  occasional  lack  of  rain  ;  hence 
their  inability  to  gain  a  footing. 

Perhaps  the  example  most  frequently  quoted  to 
illustrate  the  influence  of  man  in  modifying  the  native 
flora  of  a  country  is  drawn  from  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  it  briefly. 
When  the  island  was  discovered  nearly  400  years  ago, 
it  was  covered  with  forests,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  native  plants  were 
endemic  or  peculiar  to  this  small  spot  of  soil.  There 
were  no  indigenous  mammals  to  feed  on  this  vegetation, 
and  the  plants  had  become  habitated  to  their  peculiar 
conditions  of  existence.  But  in  1513  goats  were  intro¬ 
duced,  and  they  so  multiplied  that  in  1588  they  were 
reported  to  exist  in  thousands  on  the  island.  They 
fed  on  the  indigenous  plants,  and  as  they  multiplied 
they  destroyed  the  young  trees,  while  the  older  trees 
died  out  or  were  cut  down  as  fuel.  Even  in  the  year 
1709  trees  were  still  abundant,  but  were  observed  to  be 
rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  the  then  governor 
recommended  to  the  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  to  whom  the  island  belonged,  that  the  goats 
should  be  destroyed  to  save  the  trees  and  to  prevent  a 
dearth  of  fuel ;  but  he  received  the  reply,  “The  goats 
are  not  to  be  destroyed,  being  more  valuable  than 
ebony.”  The  governor  in  1810  had  to  report  the  total 
destruction  of  the  forests,  and  coal  no  the  value  of  nearly 
£3,000  a  year  had  to  be  imported.  But  even  then  the 
report  stated  that  if  the  goats'  were  destroyed  and  the 
young  trees  were  allowed  to  grow  the  island  would 
probably  again  be  covered  with  forests  in  twenty  years. 

A  few  years  later  the  advice  was  taken  and  the  goats 
were  killed  ;  but  a  new  and  still  more  deadly  foe  to 
the  native  vegetation  was  now  introduced  in  trees  and 
shrubs  from  various  countries.  These  soon  showed 
themselves  more  vigorous  than  the  native  trees,  which 
never  recovered  ground.  Besides  the  woody  plants  in¬ 
tentionally  introduced,  many  kinds  of  herbaceous  weeds 
had  been  imported  unintentionally  by  the  numerous 
vessels  that  called  at  the  island.  The  indigenous  weeds 
not  being  well  suited  to  hold  their  own  in  exposed 
situations,  were  crushed  out  by  these  intruders,  and 
the  indigenous  flora  is  now  almost  confined  to  a  few 
small  patches  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  island  ;  but 
even  the  introduced  weeds  have  proved  unable  to 
colonise  upwards  of  five-sixths  of  the  bare  soil,  which 
now  lies  waste — the  result  of  the  wasteful  imprudence 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Unfortunately  there  were 
no  collections  made  of  the  plants  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  colonisation  of  St.  Helena,  and  only  forty-five 
kinds  of  flowering  plants  and  twenty-three  Ferns  have 
been  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  old  flora.  We  may 
realise  how  much  cause  for  regret  there  is  in  its 
destruction  from  the  fact  that  forty  of  the  flowering 
plants  and  thirteen  of  the  Ferns  have  been  found 
nowhere  else. 

- »£«> - 

COMMON  SENSE  AND  COMMON 

NONSENSE  IN  THE  NAMING  OF 
PLANTS. 

By  Shirley  Hibberd. 

( Concluded  from  p.  603. ) 

The  raising  of  hybrid  Orchids  has  brought  about  a 
curious  crisis  in  botanical  nomenclature.  The  binomial 
system  may  be  said  to  be  nowhere  in  face  of  the  new 
array  of  facts.  Take  a  few  examples.  I  will  begin 
with  the  actual  Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowianum,  Cym- 
bidium  giganteum  and  Cymbidium  pendulum.  Then 
I  will  effect  a  cross  between  Cymbidium  giganteum 
and  Cymbidium  pendulum,  and  the  selected  offspring 
shall  be  called  Cymbidium  giganteo-pendulum.  This 
last  I  will  cross  with  Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowianum 
and  the  result  shall  be  a  beautiful  Orchid  with  the 
interesting  name  Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowianum- 
giganteo-pendulum.  And  again  we  have  Dendrobium 
Wardiano-aureum,  and  we  have  Dendrobium  crassinode 
Wardianum.  I  will  cross  these  and  secure  a  new  beauty 
to  be  called  Dendrobium  aureo-crassinode-Wardianum. 
We  shall  have  to  manipulate  generic  names  in  an 
equally  elegant  manner  ;  we  cross  Lielia  with  Cattleya 
and  obtain  a  new  genus  to  be  called  Lselio-Cattleya, 
and  we  cross  in  an  opposite  direction  to  obtain  Cattleya- 
Lffilia.  The  broad  gauge  man  will  take  the  hint  to 
keep  garden  varieties  apart  from'  species,  and  to  make 
more  sure  of  genera  than  to  allow  of  such  barbarities. 
To  him  it  will  suffice  that  the  new  genus  has  no 
existence  as  such,  because  the  parents  were  necessarily 
not  generically  distinct ;  and  you  do  not  need  that 
I  should  add  that,  however  convenient  the  distinctions 
between  Cattleya  and  Lmlia  may  be,  they  have  not  the 
force  of  dividing  lines  for  scientific  purposes.  The 


orchidists  are  endeavouring  to  turn  the  world  back  to 
what  we  may  speak  of  as  pre-Linnean  times,  and  they  sub¬ 
stitute  descriptions  for  names,  and  where  a  definition  is 
wanted  they  provide  a  confusion.  In  passing  through 
a  village  the  other  day  I  halted  to  light  a  cigar,  and 
the  voices  of  children  arrested  my  attention.  I  heard 
one  speak  in  a  pretty  manner  a  bit  of  rhyme  apparently 
designed  to  puzzle  a  Scotch  metaphysician,  but  it 
appeared  to  me  to  fit  nicely  to  the  new  problem  of  the 
identification  of  an  Orchid.  The  rhyme  ran  thus  : — 
“Supposin’  I  was  you, 

Aud  supposin’  you  was  me  ; 

And  supposin’  we  all  was  somebody  else, 

I  wonder  who  we  should  be.” 

I  submit  that  we  are  not  to  have  descriptions  in  the 
place  of  names,  and  that  while  the  binomial  system 
suffices  for  all  ordinary  purposes  it  should  be  maintained 
in  its  original  integrity.  The  use  of  supplementary 
names  is  allowable  only  as  representing  varieties,  and 
may  be  framed  on  a  variety  of  plans  with  almost  un¬ 
limited  latitude,  consistent  with  propriety  and  conveni¬ 
ence.  Between  liberty  and  licence  in  the  bestowal  of 
names,  common  sense  will  never  fail  to  discriminate, 
and  we  must  systematically  repudiate  offensive, 
deceptive,  ridiculous,  sarcastic,  and  “  jaw-breaking  ’’ 
names,  for  it  is  not  well  that  the  language  of  the 
herbarium  or  the  garden  should  provoke  laughter  or 
the  contempt  of  mankind.  Yery  often  our’plant  names 
do  both  to  the  injury  of  science  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
inventors  of  the  ugly  and  unpleasant  names. 

In  naming  varieties,  and  especially  garden  plants,  I 
repeat,  there  must  be  much  liberty  allowed  ;  and  here 
ample  room  may  be  found  for  commemorative  names, 
and  for  such  as  may  be  termed  fanciful  and  playful. 
But  common  sense  will  object  to  freedom  in  this  region 
irrespective  of  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  the  names 
are  applied.  For  such  things  as  Dahlias,  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  and  Phloxes,  descriptive  names  are  rarely 
wanted.  Within  the  limits  of  propriety,  any  names 
will  serve  for  subjects  that  are  generally  speaking  of 
only  temporary  interest.  But  in  such  a  group  of  plants 
as  the  varieties  of  Ilex  aquifolium  for  example,  we 
seem  to  need  descriptive  names,  those  of  a  personal 
or  geographical  character  being  inappropriate.  We 
have  a  Holly  appropriately  named  Laurifolia,  and  the 
name  is  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  plant.  Another  is 
named  Latispina.  This  is  an  admirable  guide,  for  the 
name  exactly  corresponds  to  the  character.  Suddenly 
in  the  midst  of  Hollies  we  find  Madame  Briot,  where 
a  lady  should  not  be  in  the  midst  of  spines  and  sombre 
colours,  and  other  characters  that  have  nothing 
especially  feminine  about  them.  In  full  persuasion  of 
the  immense  aid  good  garden  names  might  prove  in 
the  identification  of  varieties  that  have  somewhat  of 
the  solidity  and  permanence  of  species,  I  bestowed 
some  care  in  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the 
Ivies,  and  in  the  year  1872  published  a  monograph  of 
the  species.  In  this  I  adopted  or  invented  descriptive 
names  for  all  the  varieties  I  could  obtain  ;  and  you 
will  find  them  entered  as  lobed,  arrow-leaved,  wrinkled, 
round,  angular,  and  so  forth.  The  personal  names  I 
abolished  without  hesitation.  For  example,  I  found 
an  Ivy  bearing  the  name  of  Glymii ;  and  as  the  Glym 
would  not  light  me  to  the  character,  I  named  it 
Tortuosa,  because  it  has  a  twisted  leaf.  One  that  I 
found  bearing  the  sweet  name  Rhomboidea  obovata 
latifolia,  I  observed  had  a  leaf  that  might  be  likened 
to  the  Greek  letter  D,  and  I  called  it  Deltoidea.  The 
world  did  not  accept  my  proposal  with  joyful  thanks, 
for  in  truth  I  was  pretty  freely  abused  in  the  papers 
for  altering  the  names.  But  I  allowed  it  all  to  pass 
without  complaint,  and  now  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  admit  that  common  sense  may  by  gracious 
permission  have  something  to  do  with  the  naming  of 
garden  plants.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  men 
who  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  Ivies  were  the 
most  free  of  their  abuse  ;  and  I  never  condescended  to 
tell  them,  as  I  might  have  done,  that  many  of  the 
names  they  condemned  as  new  and  ridiculous,  were 
good  old  names  that  I  sought  to  re-establish  in  the 
place  of  later  names  that  were  altogether  inappro¬ 
priate.  Had  they  looked  through  the  book  they 
might  have  discovered  this  ;  and  the  discovery  would 
have  saved  them  from  a  display  of  ignorance.  But  you 
know,  critics  of  books  do  not  read  them  ;  they  cut  them 
and  smell  the  paper-knife,  and  whatever  odour  the 
printer  imparts  to  the  book,  determines  the  critics’ 
estimate  of  its  merits. 

If  you  ask  me  what  is  to  be  done,  I  can  only  answer 
that  I  have  more  faith  in  public  opinion  than  in  any 
of  our  organised  societies,  councils,  and  committees. 
In  1866  I  proposed  the  constitution  of  a  Board  of 
Nomenclature  by  delegations  from  all  the  societies 


supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  such  a  board  could  be  constituted,  considering 
how  local  and  academic  the  so-called  learned  societies 
for  the  most  part  are.  As  the  case  stands,  anyone  has 
power  to  force  into  use  objectionable  names,  for  the 
resistance  of  so-called  authorities  is  of  a  purely  passive 
and  personal  kind,  and  a  little  perseverance  will  over¬ 
come  all  obstacles,  however  philosophical,  reasonable, 
or  pedantic  they  may  be.  A  Revising  Board  would 
need  to  be  in  correspondence  with  all  botanical  and 
perhaps  with  some  horticultural  societies  not  only  of 
Europe  and  America,  but  of  the  world.  I  do  not  see 
anywhere  an  indication  of  the  spirit  that  would  be 
calculated  to  initiate  such  a  movement,  and  yet,  were 
certain  common-sense  principles  agreed  upon  for  a 
basis  of  operations,  an  immensity  of  good  work  might 
be  accomplished  with  but  a  shadow  of  the  effort  that 
appears  to  be  inevitable  so  long  as  we  consider  the 
matter  in  the  abstract  only.  Let  us  take  the 
Bromeliaceous  plants  for  an  example.  The  late 
Professor  Edward  Morren  has  left  for  the  appropriation 
of  such  a  board  a  systematic  revision,  and  all  the 
materials  for  a  rectification  of  nomenclature.  One 
example  is  as  good  as  fifty.  Specialists  will  be  found 
to  differ  in  their  methods  of  operation,  in  their  views 
on  classification  and  nomenclature,  but  as  a  rule  they 
may  be  relied  upon  for  minute  knowledge  of  facts,  and 
the  business  of  a  Revising  Board  would  be  to  turn  their 
labours  to  account  in  aid  of  a  distinctly  formulated 
system  ;  the  board  would  have  to  harmonise  rather 
than  invent  ;  and  it  would  have  to  parcel  out  the 
work  and  keep  control  in  view  of  fundamental 
principles. 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  botany  and  horticulture 
are  seriously  prejudiced  by  the  ambiguous,  variable, 
unpleasant,  and  ridiculous  fashions  that  prevail  in  the 
naming  of  plants.  When  the  name  of  a  plant  causes  a 
curling  of  the  lip,  or  a  smile  of  surprise — that  grave 
men  who  are  philosopheis  s  metimes  can  designate 
beautiful  by  ugly  terms — tiiose  beautiful  objects  are 
depreciated  by  the  contempt  their  names  inspire. 
There  is  enough  lead  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  keep 
it  steady  on  its  axis  ;  and  it  is  waste  of  energy  to  clothe 
the  flowers  of  the  field  with  cumbrous  loads  of  botanical 
stupidity.  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  this  poor  old 
planet  will  become  top-heavy,  and  will  reel  from  its 
proper  orbit  into  some  deep  abyss  amid  Gorgons  dire, 
where  the  pursuit  of  botany  will  be  impossible. 

- - - 

AMATEURS’  SMALL  GREEN¬ 

HOUSES. 

At  our  show  to  be  held  on  August  2nd  next,  four 
prizes  are  offered  for  the  “most  compact  and  best- 
stocked  greenhouse,”  and  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  intending  competitors  as  to  what  a  compact  and 
best-stocked  greenhouse  should  be  like  when  the  judges 
come  round.  Some  hold  that  it  should  be  packed  and 
crammed  to  its  uttermost,  while  others  maintain  that 
the  plants  should  all  be  grown  in  the  house,  but 
arranged  to  please  the  eye.  Would  you  be  so  good  as 
to  give  us  your  opinion  1—Wm.  H.  Salisbury,  Crewe. 
[It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  schedule  does  not 
convey  more  clearly  than  the  bare  words  “  most  com¬ 
pact  and  well-stocked  greenhouse  ”  what  the  object  is 
which  those  who  instituted  the  competition  have  in 
view.  Taking  the  words  literally,  we  do  not  wonder 
“some  hold  that  the  house  should  be  packed  and 
crammed  to  its  uttermost  ”  ;  but  that  is  clearly  not  the 
spirit  in  which  they  should  be  read.  The  object  of  the 
committee  must  be  to  encourage  among  the  amateurs 
in  their  district  a  love  for  plant  culture  under  glass, 
which,  in  other  words,  means  taking  an  interest  in 
their  gardens  all  the  year  round,  and  not  a  mere 
hankering  after  prizes  in  the  month  of  August.  The 
judges,  in  our  opinion,  should  decidedly  consider  over¬ 
crowding  a  strong  point  against  any  competitor  who 
resorts  to  it,  because  overcrowding  and  successful  plant 
culture  are  incompatible  terms.  We  should  consider 
the  best-stocked  greenhouse  in  a  general  sense  to  be  the 
one  which  is  the  cleanest  and  most  attractively  arranged, 
with  every  plant  allowed  sufficient  space  to  grow  in 
proportion  to  its  size  and  character,  and  the  plants 
sufficiently  varied  as  to  provide  some  amount  of  interest- 
for  the  grower  all  the  year  round.  But  if  a  competitor 
should  be  a  specialist  or  a  Florist  (with  a  capital  F)  —that 
is  to  say,  if  he  takes  a  special  interest  in  one  or  two 
particular  flowers,  grows  them  well,  and  keeps  his  house 
at  all  times  clean  and  enjoyable  to  himself  and  his  family, 
we  should  treat  such  a  competitor  with  equal  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  between  the  merits  of  two  such  cases  as 
we  have  instanced,  the  one  which  shows  the  best  cul¬ 
tivation  and  greatest  amount  of  cleanliness  and  atteuti  m 
should  carry  the  day.  It  is  a  difficult  class  to  judge, 
but  justice  will  be  done  if  the  main  object,  as  we 
should  consider  it,  is  kept  in  view. — Ed.] 
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The  Royal  National  Tulip  Exhibition. 

The  annual  Tulip  festival  at  Manchester,  on  the  28  th 
ult.,  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  distinct  and  gratifying 
success.  Mr.  James  Thurstan,  of  Cardiff,  said  it  was  the 
best  display  of  Tulips  he  had  ever  seen  at  Manchester. 

I  thiuk  the  growers  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
extent  and  high  quality  of  the  flowers  generally.  Mr. 
Thurstan’s,  at  Cardiff,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Haynes’,  at 
Warwick,  were  practically  over,  although  both  were 
able  to  exhibit  a  few  blooms.  The  Rev,  F.  D.  Horner’s, 
at  the  extreme  north  of  Lancashire,  was  over  also,  but 
his  glass-covered  Tulip  house  would  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  earliness  of  his  flowers.  I  may  state 
that  he  brought  to  Manchester  for  us  to  inspect  some 
seedling  Tulips  of  great  promise,  that  will  be  heard  of 
in  a  year  or  two,  when  he  can  show  them  in  good  form. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow’s  beds  at  Stake- 
hill  House  were  late,  and  though  he  was  able  to  show 
some  very  good  flowers  indeed,  they  were  medium-sized 
and  wanted  another  week  to  have  perfected  them,  and 
in  a  Tulip  competition  size  counts  for  something.  The 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  growers  generally  found  the 
date  a  very  suitable  one^and  they  were  enabled  to  stage 
blooms  of  large  size,  and  on  the  whole  pure  and  well 
marked. 

The  older  of  the  northern  Tulip  growers  do  not 
evidently  attach  the  importance  to  purity  in  the 
ground  as  the  southern  Tulip  growers  did  in  the  palmy 
days  when  Sanders,  Hunt,  Turner,  Betheridge,  the 
Laurences,  the  Williams,  Groom,  -and  other  southern 
growers  made  . so  great  a  stir  as  cultivators  and  exhi¬ 
bitors.  They  said,  “Let  us. have  purity,  and  correct 
marking  will  follow  in  time.  ”  .  The  northern  growers  of 
the  older  school  appear  to  attach  much  importance  to 
correct  markings,  and  less  to  purity,  the  result  being 
that  flowers  with  clouded  bases  were  placed  in  the 
front  rank  at  Old  Trafford  on  Wednesday  that  were 
defective  in  the  important  quality  of  purity.  The 
judging  has  to  be  performed  largely  by  men  of  the 
older  school,  and  in  making  their  awards  they  cleave 
to  the  old  lines.  Some  of.  the  awards  were  open  to 
doubt,  and  indeed  .were  questioned  by  those  who 
favour  the  more  enlightened  southern .  standard.  The 
competition  was  very  keen  and  good  in  all  classes  ;  in 
some  of  those  for  six  and  three-blooms  there  were  from  ten 
and  eleven  to  sixteen  and  seventeen  entries.  As  the 
Tulip  show  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  great 
Whitsun  exhibition  at  Old  Trafford,  the  flowers  were 
arranged  in  the  Concert  .  Hall,  and  the  number  staged 
required  as  much  table  space  again  as  was  originally 
allotted  for  them. 

The  cup  class,  as  that  for  twelve  blooms  is  generally 
termed,  brought  six  competitors,  and.  the  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  James  Knowles,  Stalybridge,  who  had  of 
bizarres,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Sovereign  (feathered),  and 
Dr.  Hardy  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  (flamed) ;  of  byblcemens, 
Mrs.  Hepworth  and  Conersby  Castle  (feathered),  and 
Amazon  and  Talisman  (flamed)  ;  of  roses,  Heroine 
and  Modesty  (feathered),  and  Triomphe  Royale  and 
May  Tints  (flamed).  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  Stockport,  was 
second,  with  bizarres,  Typo  and  Masterpiece  (feathered), 
and  San  Josef  and  Typo  (flamed)  ;  roses,"  Minerva  and 
Comte  de  Yergennes  (feathered),  and  Queen  Henrietta 
and  Mabel  (flamed)  ;  of  byblcemens,  Violet  Amabile 
and  Trip  to  Stockport  (feathered),  and  Adonis  and 
Seedling  (flamed).  Samuel  Barlow,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Stake- 
hill  House,  was  third,  with  bizarres,  dtoyal  Sovereign 
and  Garibaldi  (feathered).  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  I)  r. 
Hardy  (flamed)  ;  roses,  Industry  and  Modesty 
(feathered),  Annie  McGregor  and  Mabel  (flamed)  ; 
byblcemens,  Seedling  and  Favourite  (feathered),  Friar 
Tuck  and  Carbuncle_  (flamed)..  Mr.  John  H.  Wood, 
Royton,  was  fourth.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  one 
feathered  and  one  flamed  of  each  class,  Mr.  Daniel 
Woolley,  junr.,  Stockport,  was  first,  with  bizarres, 
Typo  (feathered)  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  (flamed)  ;  roses, 
Mabel  (feathered)  and  Olivia  (flamed)  ;  byblcemens, 
King  of  the  Universe  (feathered)  and  Walker’s  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  (flamed).  Mr.  W.  Kitchen  was  second, 
with  bizarres,  Paul  Pry  (feathered)  and  San  Josef 
(flamed)  ;  roses,  Comte  de  Yergennes  (feathered)  and 
Clio  (flamed)  ;  byblcemens,  Violet  Amabile  (feathered) 
and  Seedling  (flamed).  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse  was  third. 
In  the  class  for  six  Tulips,  half-guinea  subscribers  only 
being  allowed  to  compete,  Mr.  H.  Housley,  Stockport, 
was  first ;  and  Mr.  R.  Woolfenden,  Royton,  was  second. 

The  best  three  feathered  Tulips  out  of  ten  com¬ 
petitors  came  from  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  who  had  bizarre 
Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  Annie  McGregor,  ;  byblcemen, 
Violet  Amabile.  Second,  Mr.  James  Knowles  with 


bizarre,  Stover’s  Seedling  ;  rose,  Industry  ;  and 
byblcemen,  Conersby  Castle.  Third,  Mr.  R.  Woolf¬ 
enden.  Out  of  seventeen  competitors,  Mr.  H.  Housley 
had  the  best  three  flamed  Tulips,  staging  bizarre,  Sir 
J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  Annie  McGregor  ;  byblcemen,  Lord 
Denman.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Holden,  Royton,  with 
bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  unknown.;  and  bybloemen. 
Lord  Denman.  Mr.  Moorhouse  was  third.  There 
were  three  stands  of  two  Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one 
flamed,  and  Mr.  John  Hayes  was  first  with  two 
unnamed  flowers  ;  feathered  bizarre  and  flamed  rose. 
Second,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Stamford,  with  flamed 
bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  feathered  byblcemen,  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish.  Third,  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein, 
Kelso.  This  class  is  for  maiden  growers  :  a  maiden 
grower  being  one  who  has  not  hitherto  won  the  amount 
of  his  subscription  at  any  one  show.  A  similar  class 
brought  sixteen  competitors,  and  as  the  winning  and 
losing  stands  in  the  preceding  class  could  compete  in 
this  also,  there  were  nineteen  in  all.  Here  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wood  was  first,  bizarre,  feathered,  Masterpiece,  and 
bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Prescott 
with  bizarres,  feathered,  Lord  Lilford,  and  flamed  Sir 
J.  Paxton.  Third,  Mr.  Housley  with  the  same 
varieties.  In  the  classes  for  single  blooms  the  best 
feathered  bizarres  were  Masterpiece,  Lord  Lilford  and 
Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  the  best  flamed,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Dr. 
Hardy.  The  best  feathered  roses,  Industry,  Comte  de 
Yergennes,  and  Alice  ;  the  best  flamed,  Mabel,  Madame 
de  St.  Arnaud,  and  Agliea  ;  the  best  feathered 
byblcemens,  King  of  the  Universe,  Violet  Amabile, 
and  Adonis  ;  the  best  flamed,  Talisman,  King  of  the 
Universe,  and  Adonis. 

More  than  usual  interest  attached  to  the  show  in 
consequence  of  the  trustees  of  the  Turner  Memorial 
Fund  having  offered  special  prizes  for  twelve  dissimilar 
named  Tulips,  six  rectified,  and  six  breeder  ;  and  for 
six  dissimilar  seedling  Tulips,  three  rectified,  and  three 
breeders.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  was  placed  first  in  both 
classes  ;  the  former  he  had  of  broken  flowers,  bizarres, 
William  Wilson,  feathered  ;  and  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
flamed  ;  roses,  Modesty  feathered,  and  Mabel  flamed  ; 
byblcemens,  William  Parkinson,  feathered,  and  Mabel, 
flamed.  Of  breeders,  bizarres,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and 
Hepworth’s  27/a,  bright  red  ;  roses,  Mrs.  Barlow  and 
Annie  McGregor,  the  last  named  beautiful  in  colour  ; 
byblcemens,  William  Parkinson  and  Glory  of  Stakehill. 
Second:  Mr.  John  H.  Wood,  with  bizarres,  Mabel, 
(feathered),  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  (flamed)  ;  roses,  Heroine 
(feathered),  and  Mr.  Lomas  (flamed) ;  byblcemens, 
Adonis  (feathered),  and  Talisman  (flamed).  Of  breeders, 
bizarres,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Lord  Delamere  ;  roses, 
Miss  B.  Coutts  and  Annie  McGregor  ;  byblcemens, 
Alice  Grey  and  Storer’s  A/12.  Third,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen. 
Mr.  Barlow’s  six  seedlings  consisted  of  bizarre  feathered, 
Gill’s  Seedling,  and  flamed  byblcemen,  Johnson’s  Bob 
Morley,  and  rose  feathered  Hardy’s  Miss  Hardy  ;  his 
three  breeders,  one  of  each  class,  were  all  seedlings  of 
the  late  John  Hepworth’s.  Mr.  James  Thurstan, 
Richmond  Road,  Carditf,  showed  a  bizarrefeathered,  rose 
flamed,  and  byblcemen  flamed,  all  seedlings  and  seed¬ 
ling  breeders,  one  of  each  class.  One  stand  was 
disqualified  through  not  being  dissimilar. 

Breeder  Tulips,  as  is  usual,  were  very  attractive. 
The  best  six,  two  of  each  class,  came  from  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  who  had  bizarres,  Dr.  Hardy  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton ;  roses,  Messrs.  Hindley  and  Mr.  Barlow, 
byblcemens,  Leach’s  Seedling  and  Queen  of  May.  Second, 
Mr.  S.  Barlow,  with  bizarre  Hepworth’s  27/a  and  Sir 
J.  Paxton  ;  roses,  Annie  McGregor  and  Miss  B. 
Coutts  ;  byblcemens,  William  Parkinson  and  Glory  of 
Stake  Hill.  Third,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen.  Mr.  J.  Cliffe, 
Leeds,  had  the  best  three  breeders,  having  bizarre, 
Hardwick’s  28  ;  rose,  Queenof  England ;  and  byblcemen, 
Parker’s  King.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  with 
bizarre,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  Rose  Hill  Seedling;  and 
bybloemen,  Seedling.  Third,  Mr.  H.  Housley.  The 
best  bizarre  breeders  were  Dr.  Hardy,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and 
Richard  Yates  ;  roses,  Rose  Hill,  Annie  McGregor  and 
Mrs.  Barlow  ;  the  best  byblcemen  breeders,  Beauty  of 
Litchfield,  Glory  of  Stakehill  and  John  Henry. 

The  premier  flamed  Tulip  was  bizarre  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  shown  by  Mr.  D.  Woolley,  Jnr.  ;  the  premier 
feathered  Tulip,  bizarre  Masterpiece,  shown  by  Mr. 
B.  Simonite  ;  the  premier  breeder  bizarre,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse. 

A  Pink  Exhibition  in  the  North. 

An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
Pinks  in  the  north,  with  a  view  of  reviving  the  interest 
in  this  fragrant  flower.  It  is  proposed  that  it  shall 
take  place  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  in 
connection  with  the  Rose  Exhibition  of  the  Manchester 


Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  on  July  19th.  The 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  and  it 
is  his  intention  to  issue  a  circular  at  once  soliciting 
support  for  the  movement.  That  it  may  prove 
successful  and  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  Pink 
Show  in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south,  is  the  wish 
shared  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  once  popular 
flower. 

Of  all  the  family  of  the  perennial  Dianthus,  the  Pink 
is  the  most  fragrant,  and  the  most  easily  cultivated,  as 
it  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  ;  succeeding  much 
better  in  a  well-prepared  bed  than  when  cultivated  in 
pots.  That  the  Pink  is  receiving  more  attention  than 
has  been  given  to  it  in  late  years  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  if  its  admirers  will  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  movement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  an  exhibition  can 
be  arranged  annually,  both  at  Manchester  and  London. 
It  is  thought  the  northern  flowers  will  be  at  their  best 
about  July  19th.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  has 
a  bed  of  Pinks  that  will  be  worth  going  some  distance 
to  see  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom.  They  have 
made  a  vigorous  growth,  and  there  is  the  promise  of  a 
good  head  of  bloom.  He  has  Mr.  Thurstan’s  new 
varieties  —  James  Thurstan,  Mrs.  Thurstan,  John 
Dorington,  George  Hodgkinson,  and  other  fine  sorts, 
together  with  some  of  the  -  leading  named  varieties  ; 
and  if  a  show  is  arranged,  Mr.  Barlow  will,  no  doubt, 
be  able  to  contribute  some  fine  blooms.  — R.  I). 

- - 

STAKEHILL  HOUSE. 

The  Residence  of  Samuel  Bablow,  Esq.,  J.P. 

If  anyone  would  desire  to  see  a  florist’s  garden — that 
is,  a  garden  in  which  florists’  flowers  are  largely  grown, 
and  well  grown  too — they  could  not  do  better  than  pay 
a  visit  to  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.  P.,  whom  all  florists 
recognise  as  the  leader  of  the  devotees  of  the  northern 
and  midland  floriculture  ;  and  whose  co-eperation  is 
necessary  if  any  movement  in  aid  of  the  extension  of 
the  culture  of  any  particular  florists’  flower  is  to 
succeed.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  desire  that  any 
florist  interested  in  florists’  flowers  should  at  once  pack 
his  Gladstonebag  and  hie  away  to  Middleton,  en  route  for 
Stakehill  House,  because  if  many  were  in  that  state 
of  mind  it  might  prove  embarrassing  to  Mr.  Barlow  ; 
but  if  anyone  taking  an  interest  in  what  is  grown  at 
Stakehill  were  to  find  himself  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  call  there,  I  am  sure  he  would  have  a  kindly 
welcome,  and  see  many  things  there  that  would  greatly 
interest  him. 

Not  that  florists’  flowers  only  are  grown  at  Stakehill, 
for  Mr.  Barlow  is  an  all-round  lover  of  plants,  and 
cultivates  many  things  other  than  florists’  flowers. 
The  extensive  steam  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  at 
Stakehill  are  on  the  south  side,  and  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  mansion.  On  the  ease  is  the  main 
approach  to  the  works,  On  the  north  and  west  sides 
is  a  spacious  lawn  and  pleasure  grounds,  planted  with 
many  kinds  of  trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  There  are 
fine  Hollies,  also,  Hodgkin’s  Large-leaved  being 
one  of  the  best  to  stand  the  exposure  and  impurities  of 
the  district.  There  are  belts  and  beds  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  that  flower  freely  and  finely  in  a  climate  and 
atmosphere  so  different  to  that  at  Knap  Hill  or 
Bagshot,  that  one  wonders  they  bloom  at  all. 

Keen  and  cutting  winds  in  winter,  soot,  injurious 
acids  from  chemical  works  and  other  manufactories  do 
their  worst ;  but  if  the  evergreens  go  rusty  and  become 
soot  begrimed,  in  spring,  when  the  genial  influences  at 
work  move  vegetation  to  active  growth,  they  put  on 
a  robe  of  delicate  green  so  bright  and  inviting  that  the 
whole  face  of  vegetable  existence  becomes  changed,  and 
straightway  there  is  leaf  and  bud,  and  blossom  far 
beyond  what  might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Barlow 
is  a  great  lover  of  Rhododendrons,  and  when  some  of 
the  plants  die — as  they  are  certain  to  do,  for  one  can 
stand  on  the  outskirts  of  Stakehill  and  count  as  many 
as  fifty  or  sixty  tall  shafts  constantly  belching  forth  a 
black  smoke,  containing  particles  that  must  prove 
injurious  to  vegetation,  as  shown  in  the  most  melancholy 
manner  from  the  fact  that  all  the  tall  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  already  dead  or  rapidly  dying — a 
new  and  fine  variety  is  at  once  planted.  When  in  the 
grounds  with  Mr.  Barlow  recently,  he  pointed  to  a 
bush  of  the  common  Barberry,  promising  well  for 
blossom,  and  wondered  if  fruit  would  follow ;  so 
seldom  does  fruit  follow  blossom  in  this  locality. 
There  are  beds  of  Roses  also,  for  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  keen 
lover  of  the  Rose.  Any  Teas  and  Noisettes  of  weakly 
constitution  are  cut  clean  down  during  winter,  but 
care  is  taken  of  the  roots,  and  they  spring  up  again  in 
March  and  April,  and  bloom  far  beyond  what  could  be 
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predicted  in  winter.  Many  perennials  are  found  on 
the  margins  of  the  shrubbery  borders,  and  Pansies 
are  largely  used  as  edgings  ;  the  old  self -yellow 
Cloth  of  Gold,  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  many 
years  ago — still  considered  as  one  of  the  best  yellow 
self  Pansies  in  cultivation — is  largely  grown  ;  so  is 
George  Rudd,  an  excellent  companion  to  it ;  Lady 
Pembroke,  a  fine  golden  fancy  variety  ;  and  Thomas 
Grainger,  a  brownish  yellow  fancy  variety.  Many 
Violas  find  a  congenial  home  there  also. 

In  a  cosy  spot  in  the  pleasure  grounds  is  a 
small  piece  of  ornamental  water,  and  in  it 
is  a  very  large  mass  of  the  double  form  of 
Caltha  palustris,  and  a  dense  mass  of  deep 
golden  flowers  almost  lies  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  having  a  glory  of  auriferous 
sheen  startling  to  behold.  On  the  lawn 
are  various  flower  beds,  and  in  these  are 
seen  Petunias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  early 
summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Stocks, 

Asters,  Poppies,  &e.,  following  Daisies, 
bulbs,  and  other  spring  flowers,  while  round 
about  are  many  little  touches  of  floral 
beauty  dear  to  the  master’s  eye. 

On  a  higher  level,  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  are  the  glass  houses  and  florists’- 
flower  grounds,  separated  from  the  pleasure 
grounds  in  part  by  a  spacious  bowling- 
green,  screened  by  banks  of  shrubbery. 

What  a  paradise  for  birds  is  Stakehill  ! 

They  abound,  for  no  nest  is  molested,  and 
the  native  birds  build  in  shrubs  and  trees 
so  exposed,  as  if  aware  their  habitations 
are  sacred.  The  Cuckoo,  among  other 
migratory  birds,  comes  here,  but  the  trill 
of  the  nightingale  is  never  heard  so  far 
north  as  this. 

The  glasshouses  comprise  a  span-roofed 
vinery  in  two  divisions,  and  a  span-roofed 
stove  and  greenhouse  also  in  two  divisions  ; 
a  few  Orchids  and  other  stove  plants  being 
found  in  one,  and  greenhouse  plants.in  the 
other.  There  is  a  low  span-roofed  house 
in  three  divisions,  in  which  Tomatos, 

Cucumbers,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  are,  grown, 
and  there  is  another  low  span-roofed  struc¬ 
ture  unheated,  in  which  are  bloomed 
Auriculas,  of  which  Mr.  Barlow  has  a 
unique  collection,  with  various  hardy 
bulbs,  Lilies,  &c. — a  house  that  can  be 
employed  for  many  purposes,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  A  fine  collection  of 
hybrid  early  -  flowering  Rhododendrons  ; 
one  of  Hellebores,  cultivated  in  pots  ;  a 
fine  collection  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  many  other  things 
in  pots  are  also  grown.  There  are  several 
frames,  all  containing  something  of  use 
and  value.  In  one  can  be  seen  choice 
seedling  Begonias,  Antirrhinums,  Pent" 
stemons,  Marigolds,  &c. ,  growing  into 
size  for  planting  out.  In  another  is  seen 
planted  out  a  collection  of  named  gold- 
laced  Polyanthus,  which  Mr.  Barlow  shows 
in  such  fine  form  at  Manchester  and 
London.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  cold  frames.  The  Tulip  beds 
occupy  the  east  side  of  the  garden, 
screened  from  the  cold  easterly  winds  by 
a  belt  of  shrubbery.  There  are  three  beds, 
each  having  100  rows,  and  seven  bulbs  in 
a  row.  Two  of  the  beds  are  planted  with 
named  varieties  or  selected  seedlings,  and 
the  other  is  a  bed  of  mixtures.  I  need 
scarcely  state  that  Mr.  Barlow  has  the 
choicest  beds  of  Tulips  in  the  kingdom. 

Rectified  varieties  alternate  with  beautifully 
coloured  breeders,  and  the  effect  is  delight¬ 
ful,  looking  from  one  end  of  the  bed  to 
the  other.  Mr.  Barlow’s  beds  are  always 
late.  The  Royal  National  Tulip  Society’s 
Show  at  Manchester,  on  the  28th  ult.,  was  about  a 
week  too  early  for  the  Stakehill  Tulips  to  be  seen  in 
perfection. 

Close  by  the  Tulip  beds  are  others  of  choice  hardy 
perennials,  and  flowering  now  is  a  very  deep-coloured 
variety  of  Trollius  europsens,  the  true  form  of 
Aquilegia  glandulosa,  choice  Pansies,  &c.  Then  comes 
a  remarkable  bed  of  Pinks  that  has  recently  been  top- 
dr  s  ;ed  with  manure  ;  the  plants  are  in.  the  best  health, 
and  there  is  the  promise  of  a  fine  head  of  bloom,  lu 
the  collection  Mr.  Barlow  has  Mr.  Thurstan’s  fine  new 
varieties — James  Thurstan,  Mrs.  Thurstan,  John 


Dorington,  George  Hodgkinson,  &c. — also  Mrs.  Dark, 
and  other  fine  sorts.  Should  a  show  of  Pinks  be  arranged 
to  be  held  at  Manchester  in  July,  there  is  every  promise 
that  Mr.  Barlow  will  be  to  the  fore  as  an  exhibitor. 

Here  also  is  Mr.  Barlow’s  very  fine  collection  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  in  pots,  which  comprises  all  the 
leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  includes  also  a 
number  of  the  fine  new  sorts  raised  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Denary,  of  Erfurt.  Mr.  H.  Pomroy,  Mr.  Barlow’s 


gardener,  has  admirably  managed  the  Carnations,  and, 
indeed,  he  deserves  high  praise  for  the  neat  condition 
in  which  the  grounds  are  kept,  and  the  excellent 
condition  of  his  vineries,  &c.,  and  florists’  flowers 
generally. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  garden  are  beds  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  double  Pyrethrums,  choice  Aquilegias, 
hardy  Primulas,  Hepaticas,  Gladioli,  &c.  On  an 
elevated  part  of  the  ground  on  the  south-east  side  is  a 
range  of  houses  warmed  by  means  of  an  underground 
flue,  which  conveys  the  smoke  from  the  furnaces  at  the 
works  to  the  lofty  shaft  which  lifts  its  head  to  a  great 


height  on  the  top  of  an  eminence.  Here  Tomatos, 
French  Beans,  &c.,  are  cultivated.  Here  is  a  reserve 
garden,  now  shorn  largely  of  its  former  dimensions  in 
consequence  of  an  extension  of  the  works  ;  and  there 
is  also  a  piece  of  kitchen-garden  on  a  sunny  slope 
facing  the  south-west. 

Mr.  Barlow  is  always  pleased  for  visitors  to  walk 
about  his  gardens.  Many  who  are  interested  in  flowers 
visit  Stakehill,  and  always  find  something  to  interest 
and  instruct.  The  managers  cf  schools 
ask— and  are  always  granted — permission 
for  the  children  to  walk  about  the  garden, 
and  it  is  very  rare  indeed — indeed,  it 
scarcely  happens  at  all— that  anything  is 
injured  or  taken.  Mr.  Barlow  trusts  his 
visitors,  and  they  Tespeet  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them.  Mrs.  Barlow’s  goodness 
of  heart  causes  her  to  be  considerate  to  the 
young,  and  the  contents  of  a  huge  basket 
of  Oranges  is  frequently  distributed  among 
the  children,  to  their  great  joy  and  enjoy¬ 
ment. — R.  D. 

- - 

AN  ERRATIC  CYPRI- 

PEDIUM. 

It  has  long  been  considered  that  Uro- 
pedium  Lindeni  is  only  a  peloried  form 
of  Cypripedium  caudatum,  in  which  the 
lip  has  returned  to  its  original  condition, 
and,  therefore,  resembles  the  petals.  The 
latter  and  the  lip  really  constitute  the 
inner  whorl  of  the  perianth,  the  outer 
whorl  being  formed  by  the  sepals,  the  lower 
two  of  which  are  nearly  always  united  in 
one  piece  in  Cypripedium.  A  specimen 
of  C.  caudatum,  bearing  three  flowers,  was 
lately  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Thomson  & 
Sons,  Tweed  “Vineyards,  Clovenfords.  The 
lowermost  flower  was  slightly  erratic,  with 
the  claw  of  the  lip  greatly  elongated  and 
the  pouch  partly  laid  open.  The  lip  as  a 
whole  measured  2*  ins.  in  length.  One 
side  of  the  claw  was  much  undulated,  and 
the  velvety  band  of  brown  hairs  lining 
what  should  normally  have  been  the  sides 
of  the  pouch,  was  greatly  reduced  in  size, 
while  the  other  was  simply  elongated,  re¬ 
vealing  the  infolded  side  lobe.  The  lip  of 
the  middle  flower  was  the  most  singular  of 
all,  measuring  4  ins.  in  length,  and  the 
petals  16  ins.  The  pouch,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  was  almost 
completely  obliterated,  but  represented  by 
the  infolded  tip  very  slightly  united  at  the 
base  of  the  fold.  The  velvety  bands  above 
mentioned  had  completely  disappeared, 
and  the  margins  of  the  same  brown  colour 
as  the  petals  were  greatly  convoluted 
almost  throughout  their  entire  length. 
The  broad  middle  portion  was  spotted 
with  brown  on  a  pale  ground,  like  the 
interior  of  the  pouch.  The  third  and 
uppermost  flower  was  perfect.  The  flower 
illustrated  exhibits  its  lip  in  a  transition 
stage,  tending  to  become  like  the  petals,  as 
in  Uropedium  Lindeni,  or  more  properly 
Cypripedium  caudatum  Lindeni.  We  have 
since  seen  a  specimen  of  the  same  species, 
exhibiting  precisely  similar  characteristics, 
but  with  the  lip  5  ins.  long,  in  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough’s  collection  at  Blenheim, 
and  we  have  heard  of  other  occurrences  of 
the  freak. 

- «>*<- - 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Among  all  our  hardy  fruits,  what  is  more 
popular  than  the  Strawberry  ?  It  is  prized 
alike  by  the  noble  and  the  humble 
artisan  ;  in  short,  all  have  a  common 
interest  in  it.  Commercially  it  wields  a  power  in  the 
fruit  market  second  to  none  in  its  season,  and  may 
justly  be  termed  la  creme  de  la  creme  of  all  our  hauly 
fruits.  This  is  no  selfish  or  vain  conclusion,  but  is  cal¬ 
culated  by  close  observation  and  the  unbiassed  opinion 
of  those  competent  to  judge  fruits  by  their  merits 
outside  the  circle  of  Strawberry  growers.  While 
making  this  bold  assertion,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  other  hardy  fruits  are  more  highly  prized 
by  some  people  than  are  Strawberries.  Some,  for 
instance,  would  not  exchange  Gooseberries  for  any 
other  fruit,  hardy  or  exotic  ;  indeed,  I  have  heard 
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people  repeatedly  say  they  would  not  give  a  handful  of 
Gooseberries  for  a  bunch  of  Grapes  or  any  other  fruit. 
Still,  that  and  other  instances  are  exceptional.  Tastes 
differ  in  this  as  in  all  other  matters,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  is  so. 

The  blossom,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  augurs  well  for  a 
good  crop  ;  but  much  will  depend  on  the  weather  and  the 
adoption  of  artificial  means  during  the  next  few  weeks 
for  securing  this.  It  is  remarkable  that  Strawberries 
set  better  in  showery  than  in  dry  weather ;  and  this 
being  so,  it  devolves  on  the  grower  to  see  that  they  do 
not  suffer  in  that  direction.  Not  only  is  rain  essential 
to  their  successful  setting,  but  it  is  also  highly  essential 
to  the  swelling  of  the  embryo  fruit ;  and  when  this 
important  element  is  not  forthcoming  in  plenty,  arti¬ 
ficial  means  must  be  resorted  to.  In  dry  weather  any 
of  those  in  blossom  or  swelling  their  fruit  should  have 
careful  attention  ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  in  blossom 
it  is  quite  indispensable  to  have  a  run  over  them  every 
day  with  a  good  supply  of  water  distributed  through 
rosed  watering-pots,  while  those  swelling  their  fruits 
may  have  a  heavy  watering  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
giving  weak  liquid  manure  between  the  rows  at  mid¬ 
swelling.  The  want  of  water  over  the  blossom,  either 
by  natural  or  artificial  means,  is  generally  the  cause  of 
much  sterility  in  Strawberries,  whether  in  forcing  or 
growing  out  of  doors.  The  most  effective  time  to  apply 
water  overhead  for  fertilising  purposes  is  mid-day,  and 
the  brighter  the  sunshine  the  more  satisfactory  the 
results.  Grown  in  fields,  this  operation  is  easily  per¬ 
formed  with  an  ordinary  water-barrel  having  a  finer 
perforated  trough  than  is  used  for  ordinary  field  work, 
and  a  great  stretch  of  ground  may  be  gone  over  in  a 
very  short  time,  as  they  do  not  require  a  heavy  watering 
for  this  purpose,  but  merely  enough  to  distribute  the 
pollen. 

Many  defer  preparing  for  the  keeping  of  the  fruits 
clean  until  they  begin  to  show  colour.  This  often 
leads  to  serious  injury,  not  only  in  the  inevitable 
bruising  of  some  fruits,  but  also — and  this  more  serious 
still — the  breaking  of  the  trusses.  We  all  know  that 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  commences  to  swell  the  trusses 
gradually  incline  downwards  with  the  increasing  weight 
until  they  reach  the  ground,  or  lie  hard  on  each  other. 
Their  reaching  the  ground  is  the  thing  to  obviate  by  all 
means,  and  seeing  this  must  be  done  if  good  clean  fruit 
is  expected,  any  material  intended  to  prevent  this 
occurrence  must  have  early  attention.  Good  wheaten 
straw  is  certainly  the  best  that  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  although  mulching  with  ordinary  stable  litter 
in  the  autumn  is  not  despisable.  It  serves  a  double 
purpose  ;  at  once  diffusing  manurial  qualities,  and 
washed  by  the  snows  and  rains  is  rendered  a  most 
useful  material  for  preserving  the  fruit  clean.  The 
next  best  thing,  indeed,  in  some  respects  better,  is  the 
Bracken  Fern  (Pteris  aquilina).  This  dried,  and  stacked 
like  hay  the  previous  year,  is  clean,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  detested  by  slugs — great  enemies  of 
the  Strawberry  grower  whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale. 

I  have  frequently  used  the  Bracken  green,  but  being 
soft  it  does  not  remain  firm  enough  for  the  purpose. 
Grass  mowings  are  of  all  things  the  worst,  as  when  the 
fruit  or  foliage  is  damp  it  gets  entangled  amongst  the 
fingers  of  those  gathering,  and  is  frequently  introduced 
to  the  basket,  imparting  a  filthy  appearance  to  the 
fruit.  Not  only  so,  but  grass  can  rarely  be  got  without 
some  seedy,  weedy  stuff  amongst  it  to  leave  a  crop  of 
something  not  wanted,  and  thus  entailing  labour  in 
extirpating  it  more  than  can  usually  be  afforded.  Birch 
brushwood,  or  Beech  twigs  are  very  useful  where  the 
foliage  is  strong,  preventing  sun  or  air  reaching  the 
lower  trusses  of  fruit.  This  material  should  be  cut  into 
pieces  about  a  foot  long,  and  inserted  close  to  the  plant 
similar  to  staking  Peas.  It  will  be  observed  that 
light  and  air  are  thus  admitted,  and  if  properly  used,  it 
bolsters  the  fruit  up,  exposing  it  to  the  sun  in  a  way  that 
few  other  things  would.  Common  drain-pipes  of  2-in. 
or  3-in.  diameter  are  also  good  for  large  fruits  ;  and 
from  the  heat  generated  by  the  sun  impart  an  extra 
fragrance,  and  I  think  extra  flavour  too.  These  should 
be  placed  end  to  end  and  close  to  the  plants.  The 
mulching  or  dressing  between  the  rows  may  be  dispensed 
with  (where  considered  judicious)  in  the  latter  two 
methods  of  exposing  the  fruit.  The  mulching  or 
dressing  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  if  not  keeping 
the  fruit  clean,  it  will  preserve  moisture  at  the  roots — 
the  prime  factor  in  their  swelling. 

These  notes  would  be  incomplete  without  reference 
being  made  to  the  various  enemies  of  the  Strawberry 
grower  ;  and  taking  them  in  their  order  of  importance, 
mice  head  the  list.  They  are  very  partial  to  the  half- 
ripened  fruits,  and  special  precautions  should  be  taken 


to  get  rid  of  as  many  of  these  little  thieves  as  possible 
before  this  stage  is  approached  Setting  ordinary  mouse 
traps  here  and  there  amongst  the  rows  is  as  good  a 
means  to  get  rid  of  mice  as  any,  seeing  that  we  cannot 
continually  keep  cats  there.  Not  many,  however,  are 
selfish  enough  to  begrudge  the  mice  a  fair  share  of  these 
good  things,  but  the  mischievous  little  things  nibble 
and  cut  away  more  fruits  by  far  than  they  eat :  perhaps 
exercising  a  qualified  right,  or  willing  to  qualify  their 
nibbling  propensities  to  the  ocular  demonstration  of 
their  direst  persecutors.  Rats  make  sad  havoc  in  the 
cutting  of  whole  trusses  of  fruit  and  storing  them  in  heaps 
in  a  far  more  mischievous-looking  way  than  mice. 
They  are,  everything  considered,  the  most  universally 
detested  animals,  and  when  attacking  Strawberries  in 
large  numbers  must  be  summarily  dealt  with,  using 
every  means  except  poisoning  for  their  speedy  ex¬ 
tirpation. 

Slugs  are,  perhaps,  worse  than  either  rats  or  mice  in 
some  places,  and  not  easily  dealt  with  ;  but  a  good 
strong  dose  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  diluted  at  the  rate 
of  two  dessert-spoonfuls  to  the  gallon  of  water,  thins 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulates  the  plants  very 
considerably.  This  is  best  applied  in  showery  weather, 
and  early  in  the  season — before  flowering.  In  wet 
weather  hand-picking  has  often  to  be  resorted  to,  and 
all  things  considered  is,  pei'haps,  the  most  effectual 
means  for  their  removal.  Wireworm  is  another,  and 
quite  a  formidable  foe.  It  often  attacks  the  plants, 
boring  its  way  into  the  centre,  and  then  reducing  the 
stem,  weakening  the  plant  frequently  to  its  death.  It 
is  also  very  fond  of  the  ripe  fruits,  and  any  laying  on 
the  ground  are  sure  to  be  full  of  these  tough  little 
worms  in  a  short  time.  One  consolation,  their  presence 
is  easily  detected,  and  at  no  time  are  they  found  on 
fruits  that  are  clear  of  the  ground.  Pieces  of  Carrot 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  rows  are  good  traps,  and 
if  regularly  attended  to  and  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
hot  water,  will  soon  diminish  their  numbers. 

Everywhere,  and  under  nearly  all  circumstances, 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  are  most  persistent  in  their 
attacks,  and  netting  (common  netting)  is  the  best 
preventive  of  their  unwelcome  visits  ;  while,  on  a 
large  scale,  the  gun  must  at  times  be  called  into  requi¬ 
sition.  I  invariably  make  this  the  last  resort,  and  am 
positively  averse  to  the  thinning  of  our  feathered 
songsters  in  any  form.  Where  netting  is  available  for 
any  fruit  crops  it  ought  to  be  put  over  them  before 
any  signs  of  ripening  takes  place.  This,  in  many 
instances,  wards  off  birds  altogether,  as  not  having 
tasted  the  fruit  they  are  not  so  determined,  as  a  rule, 
to  have  them,  although,  in  the  case  of  Cherries  in 
particular,  if  there  is  a  single  broken  mesh  in  the  nets 
they  will  find  it  out,  and  very  soon  leave  the  trees— 
well,  not  quite  as  they  found  them.  In  netting 
Strawberries,  where  at  all  possible,  stakes  of  about  6  ft. 
in  length  should  be  driven  in  at  regular  distances 
outside  and  amongst  the  rows,  and  wire  strained  over 
them  to  support  the  nets.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  by 
far  the  best  way  to  net  all  small  fruits.  Netted  in 
this  manner  the  fruit  is  gathered  comfortably  and  with 
little  trouble,  compared  with  the  too  common  practice 
of  having  the  nets  resting  on  the  foliage.  By  the 
latter  method  of  netting  many  fruits  are  torn  off  in 
lifting  the  nets  for  gathering  purposes,  and  in  wet 
weather,  with  occasional  sun  and  little  wind,  the 
fruits  do  not  dry  so  quickly  ;  many  fruits,  too,  are 
deprived  of  sun  and  air  by  being  entirely  covered 
with  the  foliage  drawn  tightly  over  them.  Where  the 
latter  method  is  adopted,  nets  should  be  had  in  narrow 
strips  sufficient  to  cover  three  or  four  rows  ;  this 
makes  their  weight  lighter,  and  renders  them  all  the 
easier  to  remove,  while  reducing  the  chances  of  tearing 
off  the  fruits  in  removing. 

Only  recently  have  I  discovered  another  enemy  in 
rabbits.  Being  more  favourably  circumstanced  hitherto 
may  substantially  account  for  this  being  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  to  me  ;  but  choosing  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
new  plantation  not  secured  against  these  vermin,  they 
are  evidently  determined  to  show  me  they,  too,  have  a 
penchant  for  Strawberries,  though  in  this  case  it  is  the 
foliage  that  suits  their  taste.  This  will  in  an  alarming 
manner  diminish  the  chances  of  success  in  the  reducing 
of  their  vigour,  and  consequently  finishing  their  crowns 
in  a  flimsy  manner.  Under  glass,  red-spider  is  the 
worst  enemy  we  have  to  contend  with  ;  and  this  just 
shows  the  unwisdom  of  ripening  forced  Strawberries  in 
a  vinery  or  Peach  house— the  usually  accepted  struc¬ 
tures,  in  most  instances  not  through  choice,  but 
perforce,  having  nothing  else  available.  When  the 
ripening  stage  is  approached  (at  which  period  water 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  withheld),  a  Melon, 


Tomato  house  or  Pine  pit  suits  very  well  in  the 
absence  of  a  Strawberry  house  proper.  Tines  and 
Peaches  are  so  very  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  red- 
spider  that  any  plant  having  the  least  chance  of 
introducing  this  insect  should  be  kept  out  of  these 
structures.  But,  nevertheless,  Strawberries  may  safely 
be  forced  in  any  of  these  structures  till  they  show 
colour,  &c.,  if  carefully  attended  and  never  allowed  to 
suffer  through  lack  of  moisture. 

In  the  gathering  of  Strawberries  for  all  domestic 
purposes  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  having  every¬ 
thing  clean,  not  excepting  the  hands,  and  the  baskets 
in  use  should  be  carefully  lined  with  Rhubarb,  Cauli¬ 
flower  or  Cabbage  leaves.  The  next  important  item  is 
to  see  that  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  a3,  being  of  a 
spongy  nature,  water  has  a  very  deteriorating  effect  on 
the  fruit  when  ripe — in  short,  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  cannot  be  gathered  too  dry. 

When  the  rows  are  encased  with  twigs  or  pipe3,  as 
described  above,  a  little  caution  is  necessary  not  to 
displace  these,  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  keeping 
both  feet  in  one  division,  and  gathering  one  side  of  the 
row  at  a  time.  This  may  seem  a  waste  of  time,  but  on 
trial  will  be  found  equally  as  expeditious  as  the 
ordinary  method  of  “  striding  the  row,”  and  altogether 
more  in  keeping  with  the  usual  way  of  performing  work 
in  a  garden.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  hands 
should  be  free  to  gather,  but  this  trifling  detail  is 
repeatedly  ignored  by  inexperienced  hands,  to  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  valuable  fruit.  Tearing  the 
fruit  off  by  one  hand  without  steadying  the  truss  with 
the  other,  unless  when  nothing  further  is  expected  or 
wanted,  is  inimical  to  the  berries  that  are  left,  and 
tantalising  to  those  responsible.  Certainly  some 
varieties  part  from  the  husk  more  freely  than  others— 
notably  Black  Prince  and  Stirling  Castle— but,  as  a  rule, 
when  they  part  so  easily  they  are  too  ripe  for  ordinary 
use.  When  compelled  to  gather  Strawberries  not  for 
dessert  purposes,  I  find  when  placed  thinly  in  baskets, 
and  suspended  in  dry  airy  houses  for  a  few  hours  before 
they  are  required,  re-introduces  fragrance  and  flavour — 
indeed,  renders  them  quite  suitable  for  the  purpose 
intended.  In  gathering  dessert  fruit  the  hands  should 
never  touch  it,  and  this  is  easily  managed  by  nipping 
the  footstalk  through  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  This 
at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  handle  when  dishing, 'as 
also  when  eating. 

For  dessert  purposes  all  the  largest  and  most 
tempting  fruits  should  be  selected,  and  those  known  as 
the  “crown  fruits  ”  are  best.  These  should  be  laid  as 
carefully  in  the  basket  as  if  they  were  eggs,  placing 
them  all  neatly  with  stems  up,  so  that  when  about  to 
be  dished  each  can  be  caught  by  the  stem,  and  thus 
avoiding  handling  and  consequent  bruising. 

For  preserving  purposes  these  have  to  be  gathered 
with  the  husks  separated  from  the  fruits,  and  this  again 
requires  consideration,  as  in  this  way  the  fruit  must  be 
handled.  Getting  a  hold  of  the  fruit  just  at  the  husk 
between  finger  and  thumb  is  the  safest  and  best  mode 
of  gathering  them  for  preserving.  When  gathered  in 
large  quantities,  it  is  most  injurious,  not  to  say  in¬ 
judicious,  to  lay  them  in  deep.  They  should  never 
be  placed  in  many  layers  on  top  of  each  other,  as  the 
juice  exuding  from  the  base  imparts  a  sweaty  appear¬ 
ance  tending  in  great  measure  to  soften  them  in  bulk, 
and,’ in  short,  detracts  in  a  marked  degree  from  their 
perhaps  superior  proportions.  We  use  shallow  baskets 
for  all  fruit  gathering,  and  are  at  once  impatient  of 
their  depth  being  taxed  in  the  Strawberry,  as  also 
Raspberry  gathering.  Another  important  and  oft- 
ignored  particular  is  the  leaving  of  large  quantities  in 
baskets  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  They  should 
never  be  left  in  the  sun  after  gathered,  but  at  once  be 
covered  with  large  Rhubarb  or  other  leaves,  and  placed 
in  a  cool  shady  corner  till  all  are  ready  for  transit, 
whether  to  the  mansion,  the  market,  or  the  cottage. 

Where  the  aim  of  the  gardener  or  vendor  is  to  have 
plump  fresh  fruit  as  a  first  desideratum,  jostling  in  any 
form  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  In  the 
case  of  'those  at  hand,  or  within  easy  distance  of 
mansion  or  market,  a  light  hand-barrow  is  the  most 
commendable  medium  of  transit ;  the  next  best,  wheie 
distance  is  considerable,  is  a  light  spring-cart,  with  a 
good  layer  of  straw  underneath  the  baskets  to  act  as 
a  counter-spring,  while  the  method  adopted  on  a  large 
scale  for  hundreds  of  miles’  transit  by  rail  cannot  be 
easily  improved  upon.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  object  of 
these  notes  to  suggest  any  improvement  in  this  latter 
direction,  as  it  affects  a  different  class  of  gardeners 
from  those  with  whom  the  writer  identifies  himself 
but  nevertheless  a  class  worthy  of  our  best  interests  and 
consideration.  Market  gardeners  have  to  make  the 
most  of  their  time  and  resources  in  these  days,  and 
while  hoping  for  a  good  crop  all  round,  let  us  unite  in 
wishing  for  the  market  gardener,  or  Strawberry  grower 
pure  and  simple,  a  good  and  remunerative  Strawberry 
harvest. — J.  Proctor,  Glcnfinart. 
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the  royal  horticultural 

SOCIETY. 

The  Temple  Show. 

At  the  early  hour  at  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  go 
to  press,  we  could  not  last  week  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
address  read  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  report  His 
Royal  Highness’s  reply,  both  of  which  are  now  given, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  awards  made  on  the  occasion. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  the  weather  on  both  days 
was  most  favourable,  and  that  the  attendance  was 
considerably  larger  than  at  either  of  the  two  previous 
shows. 

In  addressing  the  Prince,  the  secretary,  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  said  : 

“  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, — 

“The  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
desire  to  tender  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  and  the  horticulturists  of  the  kingdom,  their 
grateful  thanks  for  your  presence  here  to-day.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  founded  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century.  It  has  been  honoured  with 
the  gracious  favour  and  support  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  her  predecessors,  and  was  presided  over  for 
several  years  by  the  Prince  Consort.  The  Council 
believe  that  the  Society  has,  during  the  eighty-six 
years  of  its  existence,  conferred  incalculable  benefits 
upon  the  kingdom,  by  directing  and  fostering  a  love  of 
horticulture,  and  by  the  introduction  and  acclimati¬ 
sation  of  a  vast  number  of  trees  anl  shrubs,  fruits  and 
flowers,  which  beautify  all  parts  of  the  country. 

“The  Council  are  aware  of  the  great  interest  taken 
by  your  Royal  Highness  in  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  and  they  are  anxious  to  secure 
your  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  This  work  they  believe  to  be,  under  the 
altered  conditions  of  agriculture,  of  great  national 
importance,  in  that  it  encourages  the  application  of 
horticultural  methods  to  agriculture,  enlarges  the  field 
of  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  varies  and 
increases  the  food  supply  of  the  people. 

“The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  addition  to  its 
ordinary  work,  is  now  devoting  its  energies  to  the 
provision  of  a  great  national  want — a  central  Metro¬ 
politan  hall  or  home  for  the  horticulturists  of  the 
kingdom.  Such  buildings  exist  in  the  chief  European 
capitals  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Council  have 
ample  evidence  from  amateurs,  and  the  very  important 
trade  engaged  in  horticulture,  that  they  are  urgently 
required  in  London. 

“We  earnestly  trust  that  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  Society  may  recommend  themselves  to  your  Royal 
Highness’s  support.” 

The  Prince  of  Wale3  replied  as  follows  : — “  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen,— I  am  very 
much  gratified  by  the  address  I  have  just  heard,  and  I 
beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  visited  this  exhibition 
with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  and  interest.  I 
have  always  taken  a  great  interest  and  pleasure  in 
horticulture,  and  I  must  say  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
beautiful  show  than  that  we  have  witnessed  to-day,  or 
one  better  arranged.  The  best  proof  of  the  success  of 
the  Society  is  the  fine  show  we  have  all  witnessed 
to-day.  You  have  alluded  to  a  great  waut,  that  of  a 
central  Metropolitan  hall.  I  sincerely  hope  your 
labours  in  that  respect  may  be  successful,  for  I  feel 
sure  that  such  a  hall  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  and 
advantage.  Let  me  thank  you  again  for  the  address, 
and  once  more  assure  you  of  the  pleasure  I  have  had 
in  being  present.” 

The  Prizes  Awarded. 

The  principal  prizes  consisted  of  Silver  Cups  and 
various  articles  of  utility,  and  these  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Messrs.  Backhouse  & 
Son,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead, 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son, 
Coventry,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  and  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son. 

Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Peed&  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Messrs.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons,  Mr. 
Iceton,  Mr.  Wiltshire,  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  k  Son, 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Mr. 
G.  Munro,  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &, 
Co.,  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  k  Co.,  Messrs.  Kelway  k  Son, 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  and  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son. 

Silver  Flora  Medals  fell  to  the  lot  of  Messrs.  H.  Lane 
&  Son,  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Veitch,  and 
Mr.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland ; 
and  Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Mr.  Rumsey,  Messrs. 


Paul  &  Son,  Messrs.  Balchin  &  Son,  Messrs.  Veitch  k 
Sons,  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Featherby,  Mr.  Pettitt,  Mr.  Mansell,  Messrs.  G. 
Bunyard  k  Co.,  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  G. 
Phippin  k  Son. 


THE  NEW  PLANTS  CERTIFICATED. 

Lupinus  Foxii. 

The  leaves  of  this  Lupin  aro  digitate,  with  numerous 
lanceolate  leaflets,  corresponding  to  those  of  L.  poly- 
phyllus.  The  erect  stems  bear  long  racemes  of  flowers 
of  an  intense  dark  violet,  with  the  upper  half  of  the 
standard  white.  It  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the 
herbaceous  border.  It  received  an  Award  of  Merit, 
and  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Eelway  &  Son,  Langport. 

Delphinium  Autolycus. 

The  raceme  of  this,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
was  about  3  ft.  long,  covered  with  semi-double 
flowers  of  great  size.  They  were  of  an  intense  violet, 
with  the  outer  sepals  tinted  with  deep  blue.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 

Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata  fimbriata. 

The  fronds  of  this  beautiful  sub-variety  are  spindle- 
shaped  or  elliptic  in  outline,  with  a  few  slender 
ramifications  at  the  apex,  and  a  crest  terminating  each 
pinna.  The  special  characteristics  of  the  variety  are 
that  all  the  pinnse  are  slender  and  narrow,  while  the 
pinnules  are  sharply  and  incisely  toothed  with  slender 
teeth.  The  frond  is  therefore  more  graceful  than  those 
of  the  original  crested  variety  itself.  The  sub-variety 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale, 
near  Manchester,  who  received  a  First  Class  Certificate 
for  it. 

Aster  alpinus  speciosus. 

The  radical  leaves  of  this  Aster  are  broadly  spathulate 
and  toothed  above  the  middle,  while  the  cauline  ones 
are  linear-spathulate  or  linear  and  entire.  The  stems 
vary  from  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  height,  and  bear  a  solitary 
flower  measuring  from  2j  ins.  to  3  ins.  in  diameter  with 
bluish  purple  rays  and  a  golden  yellow,  prominent  disc. 
It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
and  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  and  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  granted  in 
both  cases. 

Saxifraga  McNabiana. 

The  pot  plants  of  this,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  were  about  10  ins.  or  12  ins.  high, 
with  the  stems  branching  in  a  sub-pyramidal  fashion. 
The  flowers  are  largo,  white,  and  richly  spotted  with 
red  over  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  petals,  with  a 
greenish  yellow  eye.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

Paeony  conchifiora. 

The  leaves  of  this  are  twice  divided,  with  oblong,  obtuse 
segments.  The  flowers  are  single  and  sub-globular, 
owing  to  the  broadly  obovate  petals  being  concave  or 
incurved.  The  latter  vary  in  number  from  5—7,  and 
are  of  a  soft  carmine-red,  rather  flamed  with  scarlet 
towards  the  base.  The  variety  was  shown  by  Messrs 
Paul  &  Son,  and  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  if. 

Anthurium  album  maximum. 

This  plant  is  a  variety  of  A.  Scherzerianum,  with 
lanceolate,  acuminate  leathery  leaves,  and  a  broadly 
ovate,  creamy-white  spathe,  slightly  tinted  with 
scarlet  at  the  apex.  The  twisted  spadix  is  light  yellow. 
It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  k  Co.,  who  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  it. 

Canna,  Madame  Crozy. 

As  grown  in  pots  this  variety  is  dwarf,  with  broad 
leaves  of  a  rich  green.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size, 
and  produced  in  short  racemes.  The  segments  of  the 
perianth  are  scarlet,  and  some  of  them  are  edged  with 
yellow,  while  the  small,  central  organs  are  yellow 
mottled  with  red.  The  variety  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  it. 

New  Gloxinias. 

Mrs.  J.  Donaldson.  —  For  a  description  of  this 
variety  see  p.  601.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


Her  Majesty.— Theleaves  of  this  are  dark  green,  the 
flowers  erect  and  campanulate,  with  an  unusually  wide 
tube  and  comparatively  narrow  lamina.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  pink  spot  at  the  base  of  the  sinus 
between  the  segments,  the  flowers  are  pure  white  and 
very  fine. 

Prince  of  Wales. — The  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
netted  with  grey.  The  tube  of  the  erect  flowers  is 
pink  externally  ;  but  interiorily  is  dotted  with  violet 
at  the  base,  passing  into  crimson  upwards,  and  forming 
broad,  rounded,  crimson  lobe3  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
segments,  the  rest  being  pure  white. 

Princess  of  Wales. — The  tube  of  the  erect  flowem 
is  pure  white,  the  lamim  pink,  with  a  narrow  rose 
band  forming  an  arc  on  the  middle  of  each  segment. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green. 

A  New  Netted  Strain. — Externally  the  tube  of  the 
flowers  of  this  strain  is  white  and  crimson  or  violet  in 
different  individuals  internally.  The  lamina  also  varies 
with  crimson,  scarlet,  and  violet  hues,  curiously 
reticulated  or  netted  with  white  on  the  base  of  three, 
four,  or  all  of  the  segments.  The  above  varieties  and 
the  netted  strain  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  k 
Sons,  Reading,  and  all  were  accorded  Awards  of  Merit. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

Enchantress.  —  The  flowers  of  this  variety  arc 
single,  of  good  average  size,  and  of  the  same  type  as 
Charmer  ;  but  the  upper  half  of  the  sepals  is  intensified 
to  a  rich  carmine-crimson,  with  a  large  white  blotch 
at  the  base  of  each.  The  leaves  are  of  moderate  width 
and  deep  green. 

Henshaw  Russell. — Here  the  double  flower  con¬ 
sists  of  a  few  large  and  bold,  rather  loose  rosettes  of  a 
bright  scarlet.  The  leaves  are  large  and  deep  green. 
A  very  promising  novelty. 

Negro  Boy. — This  is  also  double  and  crimson,  made 
up  of  numerous  rosettes  with  wavy  segments,  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  a  Hollyhock.  The  leaves  are  half 
cordate,  and  very  dark  green.  All  the  above  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  and  received 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Rev.  W.  Wilks. — The  stems  of  this  tuberous 
variety  are  dwarf,  with  closely  arranged,  broad,  dark, 
olive-green  leaves.  The  peduncles  are  very  short, 
carrying  the  flowers  almost  erect.  The  latter  are 
large,  double,  and  consist  of  a  few  rosettes.  The 
petals  are  broad,  flat,  and  soft  pink,  with  a  darker 
edge,  giving  the  flower  a  refined  appearance.  This 
variety  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
S.vanley,  Kent,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Pyrethrums. 

ClEMence. — The  flower  heads  of  this  variety  are  single, 
with  numerous  rays  of  a  deep  crimson-red.  The  disc 
is  golden  yellow,  and  the  whole  head  of  fair  average 
size. 

Carl  Vogel. — The  large  double  heads  are  white, 
the  original  ray  florets  being  flat  or  ligulate,  while  the 
broad  centre  is  filled  with  quilled  florets,  irregularly 
toothed  at  the  mouth  like  those  of  a  large  Anemone 
Chrysanthemum,  except  that  the  rays  are  not  very 
prominent.  Both  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son,  and  were  accorded  Awards  of  Merit. 

Pelargonium,  Prince  Henry. 

Thf.  leaves  of  this  decorative  variety  are  very  broad, 
cucullate,  toothed,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  lobed.  Both 
flowers  and  trusses  are  large.  The  petals  have  a  broad, 
transverse,  crimson-red  baud  above  the  middle,  with  a 
white  edge  and  base.  Plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  who  received  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

- »=*>**• - 

THE  UNWORTHINESS  OF 

INSECTS. 

“A  Suburban  Pessimist,”  writing  in  the  St.  James's. 
Gazette,  says,  “The  insect  season  has  set  in  this  spring 
with  rather  less  than  its  usual  severity.  From  the 
mildness  of  the  early  winter  we  anticipated  a  fine 
display  of  animal  life  upon  our  Rose  trees  and  other 
flowering  bushes  ;  but  so  far  the  betting  is  on  the  side 
of  tbe  plants.  The  suburbs  of  London  present  many 
advantages  to  the  entomologist.  The  Fauna,  tame  and 
otherwise,  of  suburban  London,  are  varied  and  inter¬ 
esting  ;  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  four-footed 
animals  are  open  to  the  investigation  of  all  who  possess 
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a  back  yard  or  a  front  garden.  The  musical  eat,  the 
erring  dog,  the  humble  ass  of  the  coster,  the  skittish 
cob  of  the  lively  butcher,  the  rabbit  of  commerce 
(Felis  domestica) — these  are  for  all  to  study  who  take 
their  walks  abroad.—  But- besides  them  there  are  carni¬ 
vorous  animals  which  lurk  in  gutters  and  ditches  ; 
rodentia  reside  in  our  cupboards  ;  specimens  of 
Erinaceus  vulgaris  appear  in  secluded  spots  ;  and  the 
mounds  of  Talpce  trip  up  our  unwary  footsteps.  But 
keen  as  are  the  joys  of  the  suburban  animal  lover,  they 
pale  beside  the  more  varied  pleasures  of  the  insect 
fancier.  A  back  garden  in  suburban  London  affords 
so  vast  and  varied  a  feast  to  the  entomologist  that 
nothing  but  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds  at  home  can  drive  our  eminent  naturalists  to 
foreign  shores  to  find  new  crawling  and  flying  creatures. 
Some  years  ago  the  late  lamented  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  was 
so  impressed  by  the  varied  insect  life  which  he  found 
in  a  suburban  garden,  that  he  asked  the  writer  of  this 
paper  to  keep  for  him  an  account  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  denizens  of  his  bushes  and  plants. 
As  he  had  a  constitutional  objection  to  working  between 
meals  the  account  was  rrnfortunately  never  completed 
in  time  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  most  charming  of  all 
naturalists — the  man  to  whom  most  parents  in  this 
kingdom  should  feel  that  they  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
But  a  few  of  the  observations  thus  casually  collected 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  paper. 

“To  begin  with  a  rough  classification,  the  natural 
history  world  as  regards  Inseeta  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes— leggy  creatures  that  can  fly 
and  those  that  can’t.  But  this  does  not  always  hold 
good.  What  is  true  at  one  time  is  not  true  at  another. 
A  crawling  beast  to-day  may  be  a  flying  abomination 
to-morrow,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  no  creature  so 
liable  to  change  as  an  insect ;  his  opinions  cannot  be 
worth  anything  on  any  subject ;  for  to-day  he  is  a  hard 
shelled  creature,  to-morrow  a  mass  of  pulp.  To-day  an 
express  train  could  not  keep  up  with  his  pace,  yesterday 
he  lay  on  the  ground  inert  as  a  bit  of  stick..  There  is 
only  one  certainty  about  insects,  and  that  is  that  the 
study  of  them  does  not  eonduee  to  piety.  The  presence 
of  green  flies  (and  their  numbers  are  only  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  guessed  at  in  millions)  causes  a  severe  strain 
upon  the  most  devout  believer.  We  all  know  that  even 
great  and  good  men  have  questioned  the  utility  of 
wasps  ;  yet  compared  with  green  flies  wasps  have  many 
points  of  advantage.  They  are  handsome  to  begin  with ; 
green-flies  are  siekeningly  repulsive  in  appearance.  A 
wasp  generally  lets  you  know  where  he  is — challenges 
you,  as  it  were,  to  come  and  have  it  out  w'ith  him  ;  but 
green-flies  descend  in  their  myriads  by  stealth,  and 
cover  your  innocent  Rosebuds  with  ignominy,  make 
them  nourish  a  bestial  population  of  squelchy,  sticky, 
loathsome  deformities ;  and  then,  having  made  a 
blackened  corpse  of  a  fair  and  promising  bud,  depart  in 
bloated  swarms  to  bring  shame  and  desolation  on  other 
innocent  nurselings. 

“If  it  were  possible  in  creation  to  find  anything 
more  despicable  than  green-fly,  it  might  be  held  that  a 
certain  loathly  worm  that  hides  its  early  career  in  a 
fold  of  a  tender  green  leaf,  and  ultimately,  after  reducing 
the  foliage  to  lacework,  buries  itself  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  bud  and  eats  out  its  centre,  had  finally  reached 
the  lowest  depths  of  moral  degradation. 

“  Ho  amount  of  intellect  will  enable  a  man  to  keep 
ahead  of  an  insect;.  What  can  a  creature  which  has  to 
be  elaborately  born  and  fed  and  cared  for  during  a  long 
series  of  years  do  against  a  perky  little  winged  atom, 
which  can  changoitself  from  one  thing  to  another  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  can  live  underground  or  on  the 
ground  or  in  the  air  with  equal  unconcern?  What 
man  can  reproduce  five  thousand  grown-up  /editions  of 
himself  in  a  single  day  ?  Goliath  couldn’t  do  it  ;  but 
a  little  insect  can.  Five  thousand  or  thereabouts— one 
never  can  tell  to  a  thousand  or  two,  up  or  down,  what 
an  insect  can  do  in  this  way.  Malthus  lived  and  died 
all  for  no  use,  so  far  as  insects  are  concerned  ;  they 
don’t  care  if  they  do  over-populate  the  world— they 
rather  like  it.  The  only  ennobling  sentiment  to  which 
the  study  of  insect  life  gives  rise  is  a  fervent  gratitude 
for  the  invention  of  birds  ;  they  do  a  little  towards 
keeping  down  a  race  of  creatures  that  really  seem  to 
have  very  little  business  in  this  world  at  all.  Who 
can  justify  the  existence  of  the  mosquito,  except  upon 
the  hypothesis. that  this  is  a  vale  of  tears  (which  it 
ought  not  to  be),  and  that  sorrow  and  suffering  are 
good  for  us  (as  perhaps  they  are)  ?  But  what  about  the 
mosquito  in  spots  where  there  are  no  human  beings  to 
puncture  and  madden  ?  Yet  travellers  tell  us  that 
there  they  are,  swarms  of  them,  in  the  most  uninhabit¬ 
able  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Then  there  is 


the  existence  of  the  green-fly  to  be  justified.  Have 
our  Roses  caught  original  sin  from  us,  and  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  be  disciplined  ?  No,  the  existence  of 
green-fly  is  a  puzzle  which  cannot  ever  be  solved  ;  but 
we  must  accept  the  stubborn  fact,  and  very  stubborn  it 
is.  To  the  green-flies  syringes  are  a  mockery,  smoking 
them  a  vain  delusion,  and  tobacco-water  gives  them 
fresh  energy.  As  the  Huns  overran  the  nobler  races  of 
central  Europe,  so  the  green-flies  have  conquered  us. 
They  are  not  always  green,  by  the  way — they  are  some¬ 
times  red  ;  and  they  keep  a  sort  of  ghostly  being  with 
attenuated  body  and  white  wings,  which  (for  all  we 
know)  may  be  their  astral  body  or  spiritual  essence. 
Certainly  they  look  more  like  disembodied  spirits  than 
any  other  insects  that  ever  were  seen. 

“Slugs  are  scarcelylnsects,  being  entirely  composed 
ot  skin  and  squash  ;  but  so  are  caterpillars,  and  they 
turn  into  flying  creatures.  Perhaps  slugs  do  so  too  : 
it  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  ethics  of  the 
insect  world  to  pretend  to  be  one  thing  and  develop 
into  something  else.  Earwigs  are  hard  and  lively 
insects.  We  never  tried  the  experiment  of  Pennius, 
as  recommended  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  regard  to 
making  them  fly  ;  a  foot  with  a  hard  substance  under¬ 
neath  and  an  earwig  between  is  the  only  scientific 
experiment  which  we  have  made  in  connection  with 
their  organisms.  Of  red-spiders  the  depravity  and 
malignity  are  such  that  it  were  better  not  to  speak  of 
them.  They  make  life  among  the  fruit  bushes  well 
nigh  unendurable  in  the  summer.  There  is  a  simple 
way  of  catchingjthose  which  adhere  to  one’s  garments, 
as  they  do  in  myriads.  Take  the  clothes  off  and  hang 
them  on  a  peg  or  end  of  a  bed  or  any  pointed  place. 
In  a  few  hours’  time  the  highest  spot  of  those  garments 
will  be  scarlet  with  the  minute  forms,  which  are  singly 
almost  undistinguishable  to  the  naked  eye.  When 
found  make  an  example  of  them,  in  the  probably  vain 
hope  of  reforming  their  fellows.” 
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Double  Lapagerias. 

At  p.  56,  vol.  v.,  we  described  a  double-flowered 
Lapageria,  and  the  other  day  received  a  more  perfect 
one  from  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  B.  White, 
Esq.,  Arddarroch.  The  flower  previously  described  had 
fourteen  segments,  of  which  the  sepals  or  three  short 
ones  were  smaller  than  usual,  and  there  were  two  styles. 
The  flower  recently  sent  us  had  eighteen  segments,  of 
which  the  outer  ones  were  of  the  normal  size.  There 
were  seven  stamens,  of  which  four  were  perfect,  one 
without  an  anther,  another  with  one  anther  lobe  perfect, 
while  its  counterpart  was  dilated  and  petaloid,  and  the 
seventh  had  both  its  anther  lobes  petaloid.  There  was 
only  one  style  with  four  stigmas.  The  flower  as  a  whole 
was  very  double  and  widely  expanded  at  the  mouth  to 
accommodate  the  supernumerary  segments,  and 
although  we  cannot  describe  it  as  beautiful,  it  was  very 
singular  and  interesting  botanically,  and  quite  unlike 
any  other  double  flower. 

Musa  Ensete  in  Fruit. 

This  Abyssinian  species  is  well  known  for  the  hand¬ 
some  proportions  of  its  leaves,  and  its  hardiness  and 
usefulness  for  sub-tropical  gardening  purposes  ;  but  in 
few  private  establishments  can  it  be  afforded  the  neces¬ 
sary  accommodation  to  attain  a  sufficient  size  to  flower. 
There  is  a  magnificent  specimen  at  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  where  it  has  been  increasing  in  size  for  some 
years  past.  Around  its  base  are  some  suckers,  one  or 
two  of  which  in  themselves  constitute  good-sized  plants. 
The  original  or  oldest  specimen  is  now  in  fruit,  and  the 
huge  pendulous  bunch  is  about  15  ft.  or  16  ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  peduncle  or  stalk  is  as  thick  as  the  wrist, 
and  the  large  blackish  purple  fruits  project  horizontally 
from  the  axis.  The  bracts  of  the  staminal  flowers  are 
also  of  the  same  hue  or  black,  and  of  striking  size. 
One  we  measured  was  9  ins.  long  by  ins.  broad, 
leathery,  and  of  great  substance.  They  drop  very 
tardily. 

Pentapterygium  rugosum. 

Possibly  many  would  prefer  to  speak  of  this  plant 
under  the  name  of  Yaccinium  rugosum,  as  being  more 
easily  remembered.  The  generic  name  is  taken  from 
two  Greek  words  signifying  five  little  wings,  in  allusion 
to  the  five  wings  or  acute  angles  of  the  corolla  which  is 
of  a  pale  pinkish  hue,  curiously  and  beautifully  marbled 
between  the  wings,  with  short  wavy  brownish  purple  or 
blood-red  lines  which  meet  in  the  middle  line  to  form  a 


series  of  angles  all  along  the  flat  faces.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  pendent  clusters  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  red  calyx  adds  to  their  conspicuous 
character.  The  leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  serrated, 
leathery  and  are  of  a  beautiful  purplish  red  while  un¬ 
folding.  The  species  is  a  native  of  the  Khasia  Mountains, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  basket  culture,  as  it  is 
grown  by  Mr.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford. 

Inconstancy  of  Primula  japonica  alba. 
Two  years  ago  some  seedlings  of  this  variety  of  Primula 
japonica  flowered  freely,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
customary  orange  ring  surrounding  the  eye,  the  flowers 
were  of  the  purest  white.  Last  year  they  flowered 
even  better,  and  equally  pure.  The  plants  have 
occupied  the  same  position  exactly  since  they  were  first 
planted,  and  now  they  are  flowering  for  the  third  time, 
with  exception  of  one  specimen,  which  is  rather  tardy. 
Another  has  the  ordinary  crimson  flowers  of  the  type, 
while  a  third  is  of  a  very  mixed  character.  The 
flowers  of  the  lowest  whorl  are  variously  splashed  with 
lilac  on  a  white  ground,  and  occasionally  some  of  the 
segments  of  the  corolla  are  white.  Amongst  the 
flowers  of  the  uppermost  whorls,  two  are  pure  white 
with  an  orange  eye,  as  the  whole  of  the  flowers  of  the 
inflorescence  were  in  1888  and  1889.  The  specimens 
in  question  are  planted  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  IN  THE 

GARDEN. 

Achimenes,  Tyd.eas.—  As  these  attain  some  size  and 
begin  to  show  their  flower  buds,  they  will  be  greatly 
assisted  by  applications  of  weak  liquid  manure.  The 
stems  should  be  neatly  staked  before  they  bend  over 
with  their  own  weight,  or  otherwise  get  damaged. 

Eucharis  and  Pancratiums. — If  it  is  desired  to 
retard  the  flowering  period  of  these  subjects  till  a 
certain  date,  it  may  be  done  by  placing  them  in  a 
greenhouse  or  some  similarly  cool  structure  after  the 
flowers  spikes  appear. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Do  not  overlook  there-potting 
of  young  plants,  as  the  pots  become  filled  "with  roots 
and  the  leaves  attain  size.  Starving  at  this  season  will 
induce  early  flowering,  but  the  plants  would  be 
miserably  small. 

Double  Chinese  Primulas.— The  old-fashioned  plan 
was  to  propagate  these  by  cuttings.  It  is  a  much 
better  plan  to  layer  the  young  shoots,  so  to  speak,  than 
to  take  them  off  and  root  them.  Remove  a  few  of  the 
older  leaves  from  the  bottom  of  the  shoots  ;  then  make 
up  a  light  compost  consisting  largely  of  leaf-soil  and 
sand.  Top-dress  the  pots  with  this,  covering  the  base 
of  the  shoots  or  offsets.  Place  the  plants  in  a  house 
with  a  warm  damp  atmosphere,  and  keep  them  moist 
till  roots  are  emitted  from  the  offsets,  after  which  the 
latter  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  stock,  and  treated 
as  separate  plants  already  rooted. 

Browallia  elata. — There  are  now  several  differ¬ 
ently  coloured  varieties  of  this  plant  in  cultivation,  but 
none  of  them  excel  the  typical  blue  form,  except  those 
which  may  exhibit  darker  shades.  If  seeds  be  sown 
now,  a  useful  batch  of  plants  may  be  obtained  for 
flowering  late  in  autumn  and  in  winter. 

Cyclamens. — Old  plants  in  pits  or  frames,  and 
which  are  intended  for  growing  on  another  year,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Less  water  will  be  required 
than  when  growing  or  flowering,  but  the  soil  must  be 
kept  moderately  moist.  The  young  seedlings  should 
be  encouraged  to  grow  by  regular  watering,  and  the 
lights  should  be  closed  about  four  or  five  p.m. ,  syringing 
them  at  that  time  in  order  to  create  a  moist  and  genial 
atmosphere. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  not  wanted  to  flower  early 
may  be  stood  out  of  doors  in  some  sheltered  position, 
and  looked  after  in  the  matter  of  watering.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  producing  short  sturdy  growth,  and 
when  coming  into  flower  they  may  be  stood  on  the 
benches  of  the  greenhouse.  Young  plants  for  autumn 
flowering  are  best  grown  in  frames  freely  ventilated 
and  regularly  stopped  according  to  the  desired  shape. 

Sub-tropical  Bedding. — In  well-sheltered  gardens 
in  the  south  the  bedding  out  of  Palms,  Dracamas, 
Yuccas,  Daturas,  Abutilons,  and  such  things  may  be 
proceeded  with  at  once.  The  more  tender  subjects, 
such  as  Alternantheras,  Heliotropes,  Coleus,  and 
others,  may  be  left  till  the  last  ;  but  the  hardy  and 
half-hardy  subjects  used  for  carpeting,  dividing  lines, 
&e.,  may  be  got  into  position  as  soon  as  the  extent  of 
labour  will  permit. 
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Vineries. — Ventilate  freely  on  fine  days  all  houses 
containing  ripe  fruit.  A  little  air  should  also  be  left 
on  all  night.  See  that  the  borders  are  not  allowed  to 
get  too  dry,  or  the  foliage  and  the  berries  will  suffer. 
Where  the  Grapes  are  colouring  in  succession  houses  it 
will  be  well  to  keep  the  pipes  slightly  warm  all  day. 
Close  the  ventilators  early,  and  damp  down  freely. 
Where  the  late  house  of  Black  Hamburgh  is  coming 
into  bloom,  a  little  fire  heat  early  in  the  morning  will 
assist  in  the  dispersion  of  the  pollen. 

Peaches. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  from  the 
earliest-forced  trees  the  latter  should  receive  a  heavy 
syringing,  to  clear  them  of  vermin — particularly  red- 
spider — which  may  have  obtained  a  footing  during  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  The  houses  should  be  freely 
ventilated  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  and  it 
would  also  be  advantageous  after  the  foliage  has  been 
hardened  off  to  remove  the  lights  altogether,  keeping 
the  borders  well  supplied  with  water.  Also  damp  the 
paths  freely  to  keep  the  house  cool. 

Cherries. — As  soon  as  the  crops  have  been  gathered 
from  the  earliest  house  the  trees  should  be  subjected  to 
much  the  same  treatment  as  the  Peaches  above 
mentioned.  If  the  trees  are  not  over  vigorous  it  would 
be  well  to  assist  them  with  weak  liquid  manure  or 
guano-water. 

Kitchen  Garden.  —  Keep  the  hoe  constantly  at 
work  amongst  all  growing  crops  during  dry  weather. 
All  sowings  of  Beet,  Salsafy,  Endive,  Parsnips,  &c., 
that  were  sown  in  April  should  be  thinned  out  without 
further  delay.  Scorzonera  and  Salsafy  require  a  space 
4  ins.  to  6  ins.  between  each  plant;  Endive  for  blanch¬ 
ing  purposes  require  12  ins.  Make  successional  sowings 
of  Radishes,  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  late  Peas. 
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ORCHID  ROTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
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Orchids  Certificated  at  the  Temple  Show. 


Cattleya  Mendelii,  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  ovate  petals  of  this  variety  are  soft  pink,  darker 
towards  the  margins,  with  dark  veins.  The  lip  has  a 
pink  tube,  with  an  intense  crimson-purple  undulated 
lamina,  with  radiating  purple  and  white  lines  in  the 
throat.  The  side  lobes  are  white,  as  usual.  A  First 
Class  Certificate  was  granted  it,  and  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
&  Co.,  St.  Albans,  were  the  exhibitors. 

Oncidium  roraimense. 

The  ligulate  leaves  of  this  Oncid  are  light  green.  The 
scape  varies  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  is  more 
or  less  branched  from  near  the  base  with  short  lateral 
branches.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong-lanceolate, 
deep  yellow,  and  spotted  with  pale  brown  on  the  lower 
half.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  yellow,  with  the  terminal 
lobe  bifid,  and  the  area  around  the  crest  is  pale  cin¬ 
namon-brown.  It  has  a  pleasing  appearance  from  a 
horticultural  standpoint.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
accorded  to  it.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Fairy  Queen. 
The  plant  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  had 
light  glaucous  green  foliage  and  two  arching  spikes, 
each  bearing  eight  flowers.  The  latter  were  of  good 
average  size,  and  white,  with  a  tint  of  pink  at  the  base 
of  the  petals,  and  a  large  yellow  disc  and  crest.  A 
First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Dendrobium  Falconeri  delicata. 

The  stems  and  leaves  are  as  in  the  type,  but  the  flowers 
are  somewhat  smaller.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  and  white,  with  a  faint  tint  of  purple  at 
the  apex.  The  petals  are  ovate  and  darker  at  the 
tip.  The  lip  is  cordate,  acuminate,  convolute  at  the 
base,  but  more  flattened  than  in  the  type,  with  a  large 
pale  violet  blotch  in  the  throat  shaded  with  crimson, 
and  surrounded  with  yellow,  and  that  again  with 
white  ;  the  tip  is  purple.  It  differs  from  the  type 
chiefly  in  its  smaller  and  paler  coloured  flowers, 
especially  the  lip.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham. 

Sarcopodium  Dearei. 

The  leaf  of  this  species  is  solitary,  elliptic-oblong, 
leathery,  deep  green,  and  terminates  the  ovoid  pseudo¬ 
bulb.  The  peduncle  is  one-flowered,  and  the  prevailing 
colour  of  the  blooms  is  yellow.  The  upper  sepal  is 
ovate,  with  dark  veins  joined  laterally  with  short 
brown  markings  ;  the  lateral  ones  are  curiously  curved 
or  twisted  on  the  contiguous  sides  at  the  base,  and 
marked  with  two  longitudinal  purple  bands.  The 
petals  are  lanceolate  and  reflexed,  while  the  curiously 
three-lobed  lip  is  auricled  at  the  base,  and  swings  on 
the  tip  of  the  curved  foot  of  the  column.  It  received 


an  Award  of  Merit,  and  was  exhibited  by  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Cattleya  Lawrenceana  delicata. 

This  pretty  variety  differs  from  the  type  in  the  sepals 
and  petals — especially  the  latter — being  of  a  soft 
pinkish  mauve  mottled  and  veined  with  white.  The 
lip  is  similarly  coloured,  except  the  throat,  which  has 
the  customary  white  blotch  at  the  opening  of  the  curved 
tube,  which  is  white  externally  on  the  lower  side.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Baron  Schroder,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

Odontoglossum  hybrid,  Bleui  splendens. 
Tins  is  a  hybrid  between  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  M. 
Roezlii,  and  of  similar  habit.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  white,  and  the  latter  has  a  large  mauve-purple 
blotch  at  the  base,  and  a  smaller  blotch  is  sometimes 
noticeable  on  the  base  of  the  upper  sepal.  The  lip  is 
white  with  a  yellow  crest,  lined  with  purple,  and  in 
front  of  this  is  a  large  semi-circular  dark  purple  blotch 
with  numerous  diverging  rays.  It  was  awarded  a  First 
Class  Certificate,  and  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co. 

Cypripedium  volonteanum. 

The  broadly  ovate  upper  sepal  is  green  ;  and  the 
spathulate  declining  petals  are  purple  towards  the  apex, 
and  green  spotted  with  dark  purple  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  length.  They  are  undulated  on  both  margins 
in  the  lower  half.  The  lip  is  green,  heavily  suffused 
with  brown  around  the  curiously  circular,  erect  mouth. 
The  leaves  are  pale  greyish  green,  beautifully  marked 
with  a  darker  colour.  The  purple  pubescent  scape  is 
one  flowered,  erect,  and  18  ins.  high.  An  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co. 

Dendrobium  Bensoni/e  album. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
type.  Tne  oblong  sepals  and  the  ovate  petals  are 
white;  and  the  hooded  lip  is  also  white,  with  a  large 
deep  yellow  blotch  on  the  base,  but  without  the  two 
black  blotches  characteristic  of  the  type.  It  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  and  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Dendrobium  MacCarthi^e. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  large  size,  and  assume 
a  drooping  habit,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  ascending, 
almost  covering  the  lip,  giving  the  whole  the  appearance 
of  a  huge  insect  or  a  bird  about  to  alight.  The  lateral 
sepals  are  lanceolate,  the  petals  ovate,  and  all  are  of  a 
pale  rosy  mauve,  suffused  with  white.  The  lip  is 
rhomboid,  shallowly  three-lobed,  and  mauve-purple, 
with  a  mauve-purple  blotch  on  the  disc  surrounded  by 
a  white  zone.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham. 


CCELOGYN  E  PANDURATA. 

The  flowers  of  this  species,  although  not  possessed  of 
striking  colours,  are  yet  singularly  attractive  and 
interesting  on  account  of  the  peculiar  combination  of 
hues  on  the  lip,  such  as  we  seldom  see  amongst  plants 
of  any  class.  A  much  smaller  species — viz. ,  C.  Parishi  — 
exhibits  something  similar,  only  in  a  less  marked  degree. 
Some  plants  of  C.  pandnrata  are  now  flowering  at 
Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock.  The  sepals  and  petals 
when  they  first  expand  are  of  a  bright  greenr  while  the 
lamina  is  jet-black,  curiously  variegated  or  marked  with 
green  warts.  In  some  individuals  the  amount  of  green 
on  the  lip  is  greater,  more  prominent  and  presenting  a 
more  blotched  and  variegated  appearance.  The  long 
pendulous  racemes  arise  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  as  in  C.  cristata. 

Cattleya  Mossi/e. 

This  superb  Cattleya  still  maintains  its  position  in 
collections,  nothwithstanding  the  many  valuable  in¬ 
troductions  of  recent  years,  and  when  seen  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  as  I  saw  it  the  other  day  at  Mrs. 
Haslam’s,  The  Greaves,  Bolton,  it  is  evident  that  some 
time  must  elapse  before  it  will  even  take  a  second 
place.  The  grand  specimen  alluded  to  is  now  carrying 
the  enormous  number  of  sixty-four  fully-expanded 
flowers,  and  on  an  average  the  individual  blooms  attain 
a  measurement  of  7j  ins.  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  petals. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Hicks,  who  has  the  Orchids 
under  his  charge  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. — 
J.  McNab. 

Cypripedium  caudatum  roseum. 

For  three  successive  years  a  specimen  of  this  lovely 
and  curious  Cypripedium  has  been  an  object  of  great 
interest  in  the  select  collection  of  Orchids  grown  by 
G.  S.  Slater,  Esq.,  Bonnington  Bank  House,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  carrying  twenty- 
six  grand  flowers,  exceedingly  rich  in  colour,  and  whose 


petals  measure  from  33  ins.  to  35  ins.  in  length.  I 
enclose  a  photograph,  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
its  merit.  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  is  the  gardener  in  charge, 
is  an  enthusiastic  Orchidist. — ./.  McNab. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Correspondents  'who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  Jides.  No  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Erratum. — At  p.  612,  second  column,  for  “Osborn's  Nursery, 
Hampton,”  read  “  Osborn’s  Nursery,  Sunbury.1’ 

Melons  at  the  Manchester  Show.— In  the  report  in  out¬ 
last  number  we  inadvertently  stated  that  the  first  prize  for  a 
green-fleshed  Melon  was  awarded,  at  the  late  Whitsun  exhibition, 
to  Mr.  Blair.Trentham,  instead  of  to  Mr.  Whillans,  of  Blenheim. 

Names  of  Plants. — Beauregard:  1,  Habenaria  bifolia  chlo- 
rant.lia,  both  specimens,  the  variegation  of  the  leaves  we  fear 
would  not  prove  constant ;  2,  a  Melastomad  we  do  not  recognise  ; 
3,  Phyllanthus  (Xylophylla)  angustifolius  ;  4,  Peperomia  mag- 
nolisefolia  ;  5,  Sedurn  Sieboldii ;  6,  Phyllanthus  (Xylophylla) 
speciosus.  J.Sykora:  1,  Nothoclilsena  ferruginea ;  2,  Hymeno- 
phyllum  tunbridgense  apparently,  but  in  bad  condition,  with 
no  fruit ;  3  and  4,  Adiantum  tetrapliyllum  acuminatum ;  5, 
Pellsea  andromedsfolia ;  6,  Hymenophyllum  sps. ;  7,  Pellaea 
ternifolia.  A.  N.  D. :  1,  Leucojum  sestivum  ;  2,  Iberis  semper- 
virens  snperba ;  3.  Caltha  palustris  flore  pleno  ;  4,  Veronica 
g.ntianoides  variegata ;  5,  Sedum  Rhodiola  ;  6,  Berberis  Dar- 
winii  ;  7,  Aconitum  Napellus  ;  -  8,  Lupinus  polyphyllus  ;  9, 
Lamium  maculatum  aureum ;  10,  Diplacus  glutinosus  (if  the 
orange-scarlet  flowers  are  the  more  constant,  then  it  is  the 
variety  D.  g,  puniceus).  Roxburgh :  Polygonum  viviparum. 

Tomatos  Diseased. — Dearsley :  The  spots  on  the  leaves  of 
your  Tomatos  are  caused  by  Cladosporium  fulvum,  which  is  also 
accompanied  by  another  and  different  fungus.  The  spots 
originate  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  are  at  first  whitish 
but  soon  become  brown  as  the  fungus  reaches  maturity  and  has 
formed  its  spores.  There  seems  to  be  no  certain  cure  for  it  when 
once  the  leaves  are  attacked,  although  it  may  be  worth  while, 
syringiDg  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  sulphur  to  prevent  the 
spores  from  attacking  healthy  leaves.  The  worst  affected  speci¬ 
mens  you  could  cutbff  and  burn  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  your 
house  dry  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  plants  may  yet  recover 
or  grow  out  of  it  as  gardeners  say.  Avoid  cold  draughts  from 
one  part  of  the  house  to  another  by  providing  ventilation  equally 
all  over  the  house ;  for  if  your  plants  are  tender,  and  cold  air 
comes  in  at  the  door  or  a  ventilator,  then  the  wind  transports 
the  spores  from  one  plant  to  another  with  great  rapidity. 

White-flowered  Shrub.— John  Morison :  The  specimen  you 
sent  was  a  shoot  of  Leucothoe  Catesblei,  a  North  American  plant 
belonging  to  the  Rhododendron  or  Heath  family,  and  requiring 
the  same  treatment.  It  was  formerly  classed  in  the  genus 
Andromeda,  now  divided  up  into  several.  It  may  receive  some¬ 
what  similar  treatment  to  the  deciduous  Rhododendrons, 
generally  known  as  hardy  North  American  Azaleas.  The 
requirements  are  a  moderately  moist  and  friable  soil,  and  if  the 
situation  is  slightly  shaded,  as  under  trees  or  amongst  other 
shrubs,  so  much  the  better.  If  your  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature, 
or  light  and  gravelly,  it  might  he  necessary  to  remove  part  and 
replace  with  peat.  The  latter  would,  of  course,  improve  the 
conditions  under  any  given  circumstance,  and  should  you 
possess  only  a  plant  or  two,  then  we  should  advise  you  to  make 
up  about  a  square  yard  of  soil  for  each  plant.  By  growiug  it  in 
a  shady  place,  in  moist  soil,  the  peat  could  he  dispensed  'with. 

Communications  Received.— H.  J.  V.— J.  S.—  J.  C.— T.  S. — 
C.  B.— R.  3.  0.-  Cosmus — H.  B. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea. — New  and  Rare 
Plants  and  Orchids. 

Dammann  &  Co.,  Sangiovanni  Teduceio,  near  Naples. — Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Roots  and  Orchids. 

- -»X<« - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

June  ith. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus _ per  100  3  0  5  0,  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per lh.  1  6  2  6  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6  2  6  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ per  hunch  0  6  i  Parsley per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  ;  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  CO  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  C  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  0  10  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  16  2  0 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidueys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 

Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sieve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  It. 

—  Tasmanian, per  caselo  0  IS  0  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

New  Grapes  ..per  lb.  2  0  3  6  Strawberries.,  per  lb.  2  0  4  0 

Peaches ....  per  dozen  6  0  15  0  | 
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Pr  iKTa  in  Pots. — Avf rags  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s. 

Azalea  _ per  dozenlS  0  36  0  j  Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  5 

Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  S  0  12  0  HydraDgea  ..per  doz.  9 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0  ,  Liliums,  various,  doz.lS 

Calceolaria,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0  Lobelia . per  doz.  4 

Cy  perns,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  |  Marguerites  per  doz.  6 

Dracrena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 
Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 


—  Cavendishii,  doz.  18  0  36  0 
- — ventricosa..  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Cineraria.,  per  dozen  6  0  10  0 
Evergreens, invar.. doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,invar.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 

Genista _ per  dozen  S  0  12  0 

Bedding  Plants  in  variety,  in  roots  or  boxes,  and  also  in  pots 


Mignonette,  per  doz.  4 
Palms  in  variety,. eacb  2 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  12 
Pelargoniums, searlet,  4 

Boses . per  doz.  12 

Boses,  Fairy - doz.  8 

Saxafrage  . .  per  dozenlS 
Spiraea  per  doz.  6 


d.  s.  d. 
0  6  0 
0  S  0 
0  24  0 
0  30  0 
0  6  0 
0  12  0 


0  8 

6  21 


24 

8 

24 

10  0 
24  0 
12  0 


Out  Flowers. — . 


4  0 

5  C 
1  0 
1  0 
2  0 

6  0 


3. 

Anemone,  per  12  buns.  2 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms ..  2 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  1 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  1 
Lily  of  the  Talley  do.  0 

- -12  bunclis.  4 

Lilac,  French  per  bch.  5 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4 
Marguerites,  12 bun.  3 
Mignonette  (French), 

per  bun.  16  2  0 


■Average  Wholesale  Price?. 
d.  s.d.  |  s.d. 

Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  0 
Narcissus  ...doz.  bun.  2  0 

—  (double  white)  ,,  3  0 

Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  1  0 
Pelargoniums,  12spys.  0  6 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4 
Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..30 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9 

Roses . per  dozen  1  6 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6 

0  I  —  Red . per  doz.  2  0 

0  —  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  1  0 

0  —  Moss  per  bnch _  1  0 

Ranunculus  doz.  bnn.  2  0 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0 

Stephanotis,12  sprays  2  6 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6 


s.d. 

6 

4 

6 

2 

1 


0  6 
6  0 
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Mellowes  &  Co . 

A.  Peel  &  Sons  . 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ... 

J.  Weeks  &  Co . 

Insecticides. 

Bridgford’s  Antiseptic  ... 

Dicksons,  Limited . 

Gishurst-  Compound _ 

Horticultural  &  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co . 

Nicotine  Soap . 

Picrena . . . 

Manures. 


639 

640 

625 

639 
625 
625 
625 
625 

640 
625 
625 

625 

626 

625 

626 
627 
639 


625 


640  1 

625 

625 

625 
640 

626  ] 
625  ! 
625  I 


W.  H.  Beeson . 625 

Clay's  Invigorator .  625 

W.  Colchester . 640 

Native  Guano  Company  639 

Standen’s  .  695 

“Stott"  . 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons  ... 

...  .625. 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps’  Cocoa . 

Gishurstine . . 

Smyth’s  Orchid  Baskets  625 

Mushroom  Spawn. 

Dicksons,  Limited . . 

Orchids. 

P.  McArthur  . 

Roses. 

H.  English  _ _ 

...  625 

Seeds. 

W.  B.  Hartland . 

T.  Jlethven  &  Sons  ... 

...  625 

Sutton  &  Sons . 

...  625 

Stove  and  Greenhonse 

Plants. 

H.  English  . 

...  627 

J.  Laing  &  Sons . 

...  625 

SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s. ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

FIFTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  FESTIVAL. 

JUNE  12,  1890,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  HARRY  J.  VEITCH,  the  Treasurer,  will  preside, 


DONATION  and  SUBSCRIPTIONS  PAID  or  PROMISED 


HARRY  J.  VEITCH,  Esq.,  Chairman  .  £105  0  0 

The  Baron  SCHRODER  . 52  10  0 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ROTHSCHILD  .  ..  26  5  0 

ALFRED  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq .  26  5  0 

LEOPOLD  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq .  20  5  0 

Messrs  ROTHSCHILD  and  SONS  . 105  0  0 

Mr.  JAS.  HERBERT  VEITCH,  Chelsea .  26  5  0 

Mr.  ARTHUR  J.  YEETCH,  Chelsea  .  ...  26  5:  0 

Messrs.  JAS.  VEITCH  and  SONS,  Chelsea  . 52  10  0 

Lord  CREWE,  Hill  Street .  2  2  0 

The  Right  Hon.  Lady  BEAUMONT,  annual  .  110 

Messrs.  HALL  and  SON,  Sheffield  . 10  10  0 

Mr.  GEORGE  MONRO,  Covent  Garden .  ...  10  10  0 

Miss  BILLETER.  Winfold . 110 

Mr.  DAY,  Winfold  . 0  10  6 

Mr.  TOBY,  St.  Marks  Grove  (A.) .  110 

Mr.  A.  SMITH,  Warren  Hill  Gardens  (A.)  .  110 

Messrs.  NUTTING  and  SONS,  Southwark  Street  ...  5  5  0 

R.  FOX,  Esq.,  Falmouth  . 5  0  0 

Mr.  JAS.  BECK,  Crichel  Gardens  (A.)  .  110 

Mr  J.  WILLS,  Hollowmead  Gardens  . 4  3  0 

Mr.  G.  BLOXHAM,  Brick  Hill  Gardens . 0  15  0 

Mr.  DOMINY,  Gwydyr  Gardens  (A  )  .  110 

Mr.  C.  F.  BAUSE,  Nursery,  South  Norwood  (A.)  ...  1  1  0 

Mr.  JAS.  HOPKINS,  High  Cross  Gardens  . 10  10  0 

Mr.  R.  JORDAN,  Lianaway  Gardens  2  19  6 

Mr.  E.  SHEPSTONE,  Charlton  House  Gardens  ...  0  10  0 

Mr.  R.  SANDERS,  Halton  Gardens  (A.) . 110 

Mr.  THOMAS  MANNING,  Chelsea  . 5  5  0 

Messrs.  LANE  and  SON,  Berkhamsted  ...  .  .  5  5  0 

Mr.  H.  B.  S3IALE,  Nurseries,  Torquay,  annual  ...  1  1  0 

Mr.  CROKER,  Dunsfield  Gardens . 0  17  6 

Mr.  DRAPER,  Seaham  Hall  Gardens  . 0  5  0 

Mr.  F.  SHEPHERD,  High  Elm  Gardens . .  2  10  0 

Mr.  A.  BAXTER,  Foot’s  Cray  Gardens . 10  10  0 

Mr.  J.  BUTTON,  Ditton  Housa  Gardens . 0  5  0 

Mr.  R.  STRAND,  Denne  Hill  Gardens . 0  5  0 

Mr.  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  Kew . 5  0  0 

Mr.  ICETON,  Granard  Nurseries,  Putney  .  5  5  0 

Messrs.  THOMSON  and  SONS.  Clovenfords,  Galashiels  5  5  0 

Mr.  DALTON,  Halton  Gardens  . 10  10  0 

Mr.  BENNETT  and  Under  Gardeners,  Rangemore 

Gardens  .  .  6  2  0 

Mr.  BAKER.  Membland  Gardens . 110 

Mr.  DAVIDSON,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery . 3  3  0 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Portalloch  Gardens  . 12  0  0 

Mr.  WHITTAKER,  Crewe  Hall  Gardens . 110 

Messrs.  HURST  and  SON,  Houndsditcli  ..  ...  ...  26  5  5  0 

Messrs.  WRENCH  and  SON,  London  Bridge .  5  5  0 

The  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY,  Upper 

Ground  Street  . 10  10  0 

Mr.  GEORGE  JOBSON,  Fir  Cottage,  Godaiming  ...  10  10  0 
Per  Mr.  GEO.  MONRO,  Covent  Garden  Market :  — 

Mr.  R.  CROSS  . 10  10  0 

Mr.  W.  G.  ELLIOTT,  annual  . 110 

Mr.  W.  DILLEY,  annual . 110 

Mr.  J.  RATCLIFFE  . 110 

Mr.  C,  HAIGH  .  ...  ...  0  4  0 

Mr.  A.  HOLDER . 0  2  6 

Mr.  J.  SULLIVAN . 110 

Mr.  W.  J.  TWIGG  ...  . 2  2  0 

The  LONDON  and  COUNTY  BANK,  Covent  Garden  3  3  0 

Mr.  R.  CLARKE  . 110 

Mr.  G.  SIMPSON . 0  10  0 

Mr.  W.  A.  BILLINGHURST  . 0  10  0 

Mr.  E.  EDWARDS,  Chelmsford  . l  l  0 

Messrs.  NORRIS  &  SON,  Bexley  Heath  .  110 

Mr.  T.  DANCER,  Sutton-at-Hone  .  2  2  0 

Mr.  STUBBINGTON,  Botley  . 0  10  0 

Mr.  FEWELL,  King's  Road,  Chelsea . 0  10  6 

Mr.  G.  PRIER,  Yalehy  .  2  2  0 

Captain  BRYAN,  East  Hoathby .  10  0 

Mr.  THOMAS  HOLMAN,  East  Hoathby  .  110 

Mrs.  UZZELL,  New  Hampton .  110 

Mr.  WHITTAKER,  Kentish  Town  . 0  10  6 

Mrs.  EDWARDS,  Hilperton  . l  l  0 

Mr.  S.  WELLS,  Potter's  Bar  . 5  0  0 

Messrs.  PAGE  &  SON,  Forest  Gate  .  2  2  0 

Mr.  J.  ROBERTS,  Duke  Street . 110 

Mrs.  MITCHELL,  Walworth  . 0  5  0 

Mr.  B.  READ,  Hart  Street  .  110 

Mr.  R.  WARDER,  Bayswater . 110 

R.  DENNIS,  Esq.,  Camden  Road  . 10  10  0 

Mr.  B.  MITCHELL,  Enfield  ...  .  110 

Messrs.  BOYD,  BARROW  &  Co.,  Glasgow  (A  ...  1  1  0 

JOHN  G.  SYMONDS,  Esq.,  New  Court .  5  5  0  j 

Messrs.  CUTBUSH  and  SON,  Highgate .  5  5  0 

CHAS.  WALL,  Esq.,  Chelsea  . 3  3  0 

Mr.  JOHN  SMITH,  Fairlawn  Gardens,  annual .  110 

M.  S.  CASSELL,  Esq.  Compton  Yemey .  2  2  0 

THOS.  HARDCASTLE  SYKES,  Esq.,  Cheadle .  1  0  0 

F.  C.  HILLS,  Esq.,  Redleaf . 5  0  0 

HORACE  NEWSON, . Esq.,  Driffield  . 10  0 

J,  C.  YOUNG,  Esq.,  Brentwood .  110 

FRANK  A..  HALL,  Esq.,  Lewes  ...  0  10  6  ! 

Mr.  DOCKERILL,  Elmshurst  Gardens  . 0  10  0 

HENRY  CLUTTON,  Esq . 3  3  0 

Mr.  J.  WATSON,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  . . 1  1  o 

Mr.  DAVID  THOMSON,  Drumianrig  .  10  0 

ROBERT  HOGG,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Journal  of  Horticulture  10  10  0 

Mr.  JOHN  BEALE,  Wood  Hall  Gardens  .  0  10  0 

Mr.  A.  KENT .  2  2  0  i 

Mr.  JOHN  DUNN,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore .  110' 

M.  JULES  DE  KOCK,  Ghent  ...  7 . 2  0  0 

Messrs.  WIJlSETT  &  SON,  Ashhurnham  Nursery  ..  5  5  0 

The  Earl  of  DERBY,  K.G.  ...  -  . 5  5  0 

Mr.  W  S.  JOHNSON,  St.  Martin’s  Lane . 5  5  0 

Mrs.  DICKINSON  HULL,  Whatton  Manor  .  110 

Mr.  BROAD,  Stewart  House  Gardens  . 10  10  0 

Lady  HOWARD  DE  WALDEN .  110 

Per  Mr.  JEFFERIES,  Cirencester 
Mr.  BAMFIELD,  Estcourt  Park  Gardens  (A.)  ...  1  1  0 

„  ,,  ,,  „  (Donation)  110 

JOHN  MULLENS,  Esq.,  Cirencester  (A.)  .  110 

Mr.  JOHN  BAILEY,  Lypiatt  Gardens . 10  10  0 

J.  Y.  THOMAS,  Esq.,  Warnford  Place . 0  10  0 

Jlr.  FLANGHAM,  Bamford  Gardens . 0  5  0 

Mr.  A.  Sr'OTT,  Sherborne  Gardens  . 0  10  0 

Mr.  BUCKLAND,  Adlestrop  Gardens .  0  10  0 

Mr.  JOHN  JEFFERIES,  Cirencester .  2  2  0 

Lady  EDWARDS,  Stoke  Bristol  (A.) .  110 

Messrs.  RADLEY  &  Co.,  Old  Bond  Street  .  2  2  0 

Mrs.  BERKS,  Chigwell  . 110 

G.  M.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5  0  0 

Mrs.  THOMPSON  JACKSON  ...  2  2  0 

F.  F.sLOVELL.  Esq.,  Hincheslta^flaijts  (A  ) .  110 

Jlr.  H.  E.  WILSON,  Gardener,  ditto  (A.)  .  110 
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Mr.  DAVIES,  Mote  Park  Gardens  .. 

JIrs.  HUGHES,  Camden  Road 
F.  WIGAN.  Esq.,  East  Sheen 
JIrs.  SAUNDERS,  Caversham  Grove 
Captain  McLAUGHLIN,  Kingston 
ALFRED  GOODRICH,  Esq. 

Jlr.  TAYLOR,  St.  Paneras  Cemetery 

C.  F.  WOODGATE,  Esq.,  9,  Grosvenor  Gardens  (A.) ...  1  1 

Jlr.  J.  DEAN,  Tetsey  Park  Gardens  . l  0 

LI.  DELJIAN,  Esq.,  Old  Charlton  (A)  .  4  l 

WALTER  3IARSHALL,  Esq.,  Pattendale  Hall  (A.) ...  1  1 

Sir  HENRY  PETO,  Bart,  Weymouth . 10  10 

The  Rev.  CANON  CROMWELL,  Stisted  Rectory 

Jlr.  W.  HARDING,  Gordon  Place,  W . 

H.  E.  REID,  Esq.,  Banstead  . 

ONLEY  S.  ONLEY,  Esq.,  Stisted  Hall,  Braintree  (A.) 

J.  P.  HASELTINE,  Esq.,  Walhampton . 

The  EARL  OF  DARNLEY,  Cobham,  Kent  . 

Jlr.  A.  G.  ABRAHAJI,  Streatham  (A) . 

Jlr.  JOHN  DOMINY,  Chelsea  . jo  10  0 

Mr.  HY.  WITT,  Rookery  Gardens,  near  Salisbury  (A.)  110 

Jlr.  JAMES  JIcLEOD,  Dover  House  Gardens . 

Jlr.  JOHN  COYSH,  Newbold  Revell  Gardens . 

Jlr.  E.  PULL,  Petworth  Gardens . 

Mr.  THOS.  HAMILTON,  Wardour  Lodge  Gardens 
Mr.  A.  SHILTON,  Newton  House  Gardens 
Mr.  THOS.  BUTCHER,  Glenorn  Gardens  (A.)... 

II.  H.  POWELL  COTTON,  Esq  ,  Quex  Park,  Thanet, 

Kent  (A  )  . 

HENRY  E.  HOLE,  Esq  ,  Quorn  Lodge  (A.)  ... 

R.  B.  EYERED,  Esq.,  Oatlands,  Horley  (A.)  ... 

,,  „  (Donation) 

ROBERT  ATKINSON,  Esq  ,  Beaumont.  Belfast 
C.  J.  MARSHALL,  Esq.,  Lansdown,  Bath  (A.) 

REGINALD  GILL,  Esq..  Beckham,  South  Devon  ... 

Captain  FENWICK,  Wimbledon  Common 

S.  COURTAULD.  Esq.,  Booking  Place . 

Mr.  JAS.  BROWNE,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore  (A.)  .. 

J.  F.  JIE3TON,  Esq.,  Parliament  Green . 

Jlr.  G.  BROWNE,  Drayton  Gardens  . 

Jlr.  PHIPPS,  Pomona  Gardens  . 

Jlr.  SALTER,  Woodhatch  Gardens 

F.  COX.  Esq.,  Harefield  Place  (A  )  . 

THOS.  L.  LACK,  Esq.,  Attleboro’  . 

Captain  HOPE,  Earlston,  N.B.  (A.)  . 

,,  „  (Donation)  . 

J.  MacANDREW,  Esq.,  Mill  Hill  (A.)  . 

CHAS.  H.  CROMPTON  ROBERTS,  Esq.,  16,  Belgrave 

Square . 10  10 

JOHN  E.  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  Kensington  Palace 

Gardens  .  . 

F.  APPLEBY,  Esq  ,  Rusholme,  JIanchester  (A.) 

Mr.  JiOON,  Maik  Hall  Gardens  . 

Jlr.  STEPHEN,  Crathes  Gardens,  Aberdeen 
Mr.  CAVILLE,  Pamfleete  Gardens 
Mr.  HEAL.  Royal  Exotic  Nursery 
Colonel  GOSLING,  Stratton  Ansley  (A.)... 

W.  S.  DEACON,  Esq.,  Birehin  Lane 
Mr.  HUDSON,  Gunnersbnry  House  Gardens 
CHAS.  VAN  R AALTO,  Esq.,  Aldenham  Abbey 
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The  Rev.  HUGH  BERNERS,  Hackstead  Rectory  (A.)  110 

Jlr.  GEO.  Wl'THES,  Syon  House  Gardens  .  110 

Jlr.  HARDING,  Orton  Hall  Gardens  .  0  5  0 

W.  ALDHAM,  Esq.,  Frickley  Hall  (A.) .  110 

Jlr.  SALCOMBE,  Vineyard  Gardens,  Ticehurst.  ...  2  10  0 

Jlr.  BROADFOOT,  Shotover  Gardens,  Oxnn  ...  -  ...  l  16  6 

Jlr.  D.  WHITE,  Redlees  Gardens,  Isleworth  .  3  3  0 

Jlr.  F.  BEDFORD,  Straftan  Gardens,  Kildare .  2  0  0 

Jlr.  F.  DANIELS,  Slindon  Office,  Arundel  .  0  10  0 

Jlr.  GLEN,  Bramblstye  Gardens .  ...  1  5  0 

Jlr.  W.  WILSON,  Appley  Park  Gardens .  0  14  6 

W.  R.  FOSTER,  Esq .  5  5  0 

Jliss  JAMES,  Wimbledon  Park  (A.)  . 110 

JIrs  PICKERSGILL  CUNLIFFE,  Rochester . 10  10  0 

ARTHUR  SUTTON,  Esq.,  Reading  .  ...  5  5  0 

H.  M.  POLLETT,  Esq.,  Bickley .  ...  10  10  o 

R.  ALEXANDER,  Esq.,  Londonderry . 

Jlr.  W.  JIASKELL,  Holme  Wood  Gardens  (A.)  .. 

Jliss  E.  PRANCE,  Frognal.  Hampstead  (A  )  ... 

Jlr.  DOWNING,  Norbury  Park  Gardens . 

Jlr.  NEIGHBOUR,  Bickley  Park  ... 

Jlr.  TLTRTGN,  Maiden  Erleigh  Gardens . 

Jlr.  THOS.  JIacCLURE,  Hartley  Grange 
Mr.  THOS.  DOWN,  Hazelhatch,  eo.  Kildare  ... 

Jlr.  J.  HARRIS,  Woolland  House . 

Mr.  RUFFITT,  Panshanger . 

G.  W.  WRIGHT  INGLE,  Esq.,  Friern  Barnet... 

Mr.  GEO.  CUTHBERT,  Southgate  . 

JIrs.  LITTLE R,  Palmer’s  Green  ..  . 

JIrs.  BFLCHER,  Swindon  Hall . 

Jlr.  B.  HOPE,  Jliddleton  Gardens . 

Jlr.  BEDDARD,  Stoneleigh  Abbey  Gardens 

Mr.  PHILLIPS,  Bicton  Gardens . 

Mr.  D.  ROBERTS,  Prestwols  Gardens  . 

Mr  WT.  GREENYER,  Gorvey  Hale  Gardens  .  . 

A.  GORDON,  Esq.,  Hildenborough,  Kent  . 

ARTHUR  TITE,  Esq  .  Amwell  House . 

Jlessrs.  LAING  &  SONS,  Forest  Hill  . 

J.  TRAVERS  SJIITH,  Esq.,  Broom  Lodge,  Teddington 

Jlr.  FOX,  Holker  Gardens  ... .  . 

WALTER  COBB,  Esq.,  Silverdale,  Sydenham . 

JIrs.  CATTLEY,  Edenbridge  ... '  . 

JIrs.  3IARKHAM,  Chesterfield  . 

Jlr.  C.  WARDEN,  Clarendon  Park  Gardens 

Jlr.  A.  LAING,  Salisbury  Gardens,  Edinburgh .  3  7 

Jlr.  H.  KENT,  lyttenhanger  Gardens  ...  ~ .  1  1 

Mrs.  MORTIMOR,  Holmwood,  Surrey  (A  )  1  1 

Jlr.  BEEVERS,  Farnham  Gardens  .  0  10 

Jlr.  RAYSON,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  . 1  1 

Mrs.  MIDDLETON  BERRY',  16,  Chester  Terrace  (A.)..  2  2 

Mrs.  COLE,  Newbury  (A.) . 1  1 

Jlajor  GAISFORD,  Offiugton,  Worthing . 10  10 

JIrs.  TOMLIN,  Angley  Park  . 110 

R.  P.  ASHTON,  Esq.,  Austin  Friars  .  2  2  0 

Sir  A.  R.  WARREN,  Bart . 110 

JIrs.  TOWNSEND  INCE,  Chester . 110 

JAMES  BATEMAN,  Esq.,  Worthing  . 5  0  0 

Mr.  S.  TAYLOR,  Loughcrew  Gardens  . 10  10  0 

Sir  TREVOR  LAWRENCE,  Bart.,  JI  P . 10  10  0 

Jlr.  BRAY' (Messrs.  Wrench  A  Sons),  London  Bridge...  2  10 

Jlr.  H  ANTON.  Chalcot,  Westbury  .  12  6 

HENRY  WEBB,  Esq.,  Red  Hill . 2  2  0 

Jlr.  WILLIAMS,  Handsworth  Nurseries  .  0  10  6 

WILLIAM  HOUGHTON,  Esq.,  Walthamstow .  2  2  0 

Jlr.  BOW’lE,  Moray  Road . 0  5  0 

Mbs.  WH1TBOURNE,  Great  Gearies,  Esses  .  1  1  0 
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The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 


IN  THE  WORLD, 


j  /  21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
I  of  Testimonials. 

2  —PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 


SITUATIONS. 


To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

JAMES  CABTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


Giving  a  Mist-like  Spray ;  cannot 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICA TION. 

The  “Stott”  Fertilizer-Insecticide  Distributor 
Co.,  Limited., 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


GARDEN  HOSE  !  GARDEN  HOSE  !!  GARDEN  HOSE  !!! 

EVERY  length  guaranteed  of  best  quality  India  Rubber,  and 
any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
of  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
Union  complete,  and  carriage  paid,  18s.  6 d.  ;  g-ineh  diameter, 
21s.  6 d. ;  J-inch  diameter,  24s.  6d.  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Kingdom.  Awarded  Ten  Gold  &  Silver  Medals. 
ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  &  SHOW  HILL.  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

NATIVE  GUANO. — Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per  cwt. 
A  1-ewt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  pa.i/l  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes,  and  says:  “I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results." 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports  “  Potatoes,  a 
good  crop ;  Grapes,  coloured  well :  Strawberries,  very  fine 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied." 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  Ac.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results : 
“  Fine  dark  foliage  ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Resnlt:  “  Very  satisfactory." 

Orders  to—- 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  8LACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.C., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 

TEE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE,  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  la,  ; 
post  free,  Is.  Id. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  POE  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best 
book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 


The  “Stott”  Patent  Insecticide  Manure  Distributor 


CaSAP,  SIMPLE, 

THE  “STOTT”  PATENT  SPRAYER. 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

Pa  Bottles  at  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  ( 1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6d.  and  20s,  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 


WORLD. 


1884. 


‘'Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1S8S. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  1  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.’ 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


Revue  de  thorticulture  belge 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review).— Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert.  Ghent. 


Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps 
THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  P0AD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell's  unrivalled  Collection. 


Price  One  Penny;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 

Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World”  for. - - - - - —  months 


for  which  I  enclose - - - 

Name  _ _ _ Address  M - — - . — _  (T690) 


“PICRENA,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 


FOR 


W.  COOPER, 

751 1  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburch,  15th  July,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95’  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

1  ‘  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 


CONWAY  G.WARNE 

( Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS), 

THE  POTTERIES,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market. 

Write  for  full  'particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  our 
Hot- Water  Specialities ,  free. 


/the  BEST  MUSHROOM  SPAWNS 

“DICKSONS  SITIPatO  TED.” 

1-5/-  per  bus.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

^DICKSONS  CHE STERyl 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 


E 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address — HOT  WATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (SSKE.) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-KOUND  BOILER  IX  THE  MARKET. 


5 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH, 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler'requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATINC  CEAR,  &c, 

_ INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  Is 

ralSHOUSE  FOR  THE  BUM.- 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

EOETICVLTUEAL  BUILDERS, 

WOOD  CREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  BUSLrjT  asd  EPIHBU5GH, 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and,  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 
Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 


THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FUTURE,” 


For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

UPPER  TOOTING, 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

SURREY  TIMBER  YARD 

(Opposite  the  Tire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  .judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1SS9,  after  15  Months'  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  In  recommending  it." 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is,  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

82T  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.1 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

London  Wholesale  Agents — Messrs.  Corp.y,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Covent  Garden  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden ;  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
FarriDgdon  Street ;  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 

Agentsin  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin:  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 

FIFTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT; 


NOW  READY— Price  Is.  Post  Free,  Is.  3d. 

Demy  8vo.  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including  3  Portraits. 

TheTUBEROUS  begonia. 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  CULTIVATION. 


LONDON 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  Office,  Catherine  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Demy  8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  Twenty-five  Illustrations.  Price,  Is.;  Post  Free,  16.3d. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray-,  Sheffield,  write — “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.’’ 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write — “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 
finish — used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  ” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write — Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes — “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  usiDg  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &c.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  Is 

SMITH’S  CELEBRAfEB 


WEED  KILLER 


TRADE 

MARK. 


REGISTERED 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  GUANO 

FOR  ALL 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Purposes. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  CARDENS. 


Registered 
Ko.  33,113. 


WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 


THE  ORIGINAL  ANE  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of — 

MARK  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell.  Italics  the  Gravel  equal  to  Rev:. 


And  for  All  Glass  Structures  that  require  Shading. 

Sold  in  packets,  Is.  each,  with  full  directions  for  use,  and  may 
he  obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations.  Each 
packet  should  bear  the  Trade  Mark  as  above. 
CORKY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  &  Co.  (Lim.),  London. 


^^^Agents  :^or  Beotian  Co?, ^Mhlburgl^ 


Vol.  VI.— No.  302 


l  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  ) 
|  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ) 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  14th,  1890. 


j  Registered  at  the  General  Rost  1  ONE  PENNY. 
\  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  )  Post  Free  ljd. 


QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP. — Thousands 

lO  to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

T  AIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  arc  the 

-Li  best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  P.entstenions, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

rriROPHSOLUM  SPECIOSUM.— Strong 

1  plants  of  this  splendid  scarlet  climber,  established  in 
pots.  Is  3d.  each  ;  12s.  per  dozen  ;  tree  by  post  or  passenger 
train.— HOWDEN  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Inverness,  N.B. 

Sow  in  June. 

QUTTON’S  PRIZE  GLOXINIA.  —  The 

k3  strain  which  attracted  so  much  attention  and  admiration 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  May  28  and  29, 1890 ;  and  AWARDED  the  SOCIE  TY'S 
SILVER. GILT  FLORA  MEDAL.  — The  St.  James's  Gazette, 
May  29,  said  :  “  The  noble  show  of  Gloxinias  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  of  Reading,  must  be  noted.  If  it  were  a  question  of 
beauty  only,  no  Orchid  surpasses  these  superb  plants  as  Messrs. 
Sutton  have  developed  them.  They  are  perfect  in  form  and 
splendid  in  colour.”— Price  of  Seed.  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  per  packet, 
post  free. 

T)ANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

1  transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 

fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

mo  ORCHID  GROWERS.— SPHAGNUM 

1  MOSS,  fresh  and  clean,  5s.  per  sack.  Collected  as  ordered. 

— G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 

/^\  "D  T7  TV  TY  T  AT  /A  13  T  A  ATTQ 

lllll  I  Si  W  1  -th  U  XJ  L  JN  Ur  Jr  A  IN  I  o , 

JL  VA  VA  ?  VA  L/  V/  assorted,  2s.  6d.  100,  carriage  paid.— 
GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London,  and  Matlock. 

QUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

O  DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

■VIEW  COLEUS  FOR  1890.— Popularity, 

_L  N  Essence,  Jumbo,  Darling  Mine,  the  four  best  varieties 
ever  offered  to  the  public. — JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 

Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

YU  EO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

YJJ  Maidstone,  Cfm  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6 d. 

'VTICOTINE  SOAP.— An  effectual  eradi- 

J_  x  eator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  os.  6 d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

TTOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

_l _ L  World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 

Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  vaiieties,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d. 
per  packet.— HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stocks. 

ryiHOMAS  METHVEN  &  SONS  offer  their 

JL  choice  strain  of  the  above,  in  five  varieties— viz.,  Scarlet, 
Purple,  White,  Crimson,  and  White  Wall-leaved,  at  Is.,  2s.  6ti., 
and  5s.  each  colour.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

By  Royal  Warrant,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen, 
Edinburgh. 

/CLEARANCE  SALE  of  BULBS  at  Reduced 

Prices,  for  present  planting,  to  bloom  in  Autumn. 
Gladioli,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Tigridias,  Tuberoses,  & c. 
Price  List  free  on  application.— BARR  &  SON,  12,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 

QYRINGES. — Bargains  if  at  once.  Large 

strong  brass,  with  two  roses  and  jet,  complete,  carriage 
paid,  approval,  6s.  Seedsman’s  catalogue  price,  12.s.  6d. — 
CARNELLEY,  Brass-turner,  81,  Ford  Street,  Birmingham. 

TTERNS,  Evergreen,  from  the  South-west  of 

JL'  Ireland.  12  large-rooted  feathery  varieties,  2s.  6d.,  free. 

3  Royal  flowering  Ferns,  Is.  9 d.  6  Hay  and  Lemon-scented 
Ferns,  2s.  3d  ,  free.  Interesting  Catalogue,  Id. — O'KELLY, 
Glenarra  House,  Ballyvaughan,  co.  Clare. 

120  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 

T  WALLACE’S  unrivalled  Box  contains  50 

tJ  •  Geraniums,  10  Lobelia,  10  Heliotrope,  10  Iresine,  10 
Petunias,  10  Pyrethrum,  5  new  double  TropEeolums.  5  Dahlias, 

5  Chrysanthemums,  5  Marguerites.  Good  plants,  well  hardened. 
If  carriage  paid,  9<L  extra. — J.  WALLACE,  Rose  and  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. 

TTTANTED.  —  Consignments  of  Choice 

V  V  Flowers,  Ferns,  Bedding  Plants,  Boots,  Cuttings,  &c. 
Prompt  cash.  Boxes  and  labels  supplied.— GARDENER  &  Co., 
62,  Strand,  London,  and  Matlock. 

ft  SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3 d. ;  6  Irish  Ivy, 

V/  Is.  3d. ;  25  Carnations,  Is.  3d.  ;  6  greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d. ; 

12  Aehimenes  in  4 sorts,  Is.  3d.;  6  Fuchsias,  Is.  3d.;  6  Geraniums, 

Is.  3d. ;  6  Cyperus,  Is.  3d.  ;  3  Deutzias,  Is.  3d. ;  3  Hydrangea, 

Is.  3d.  ;  25  Musk  plants,  Is.  3d.  :  12  Tonratos,  Is.  3d.  :  2  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Is.  3d.  Guide,  7d.  6s.  worth,  5s.  Carriage  paid. 
—TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

npHE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

JL  SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

T> EDDING  PLANTS  for  SALE.— 

1)  GERANIUMS,  Scarlet,  White,  Crimson,  and  Pink,  best 
sorts,  10s.  per  100;  Silver  edge,  Bronze,  Cryst'-l  Palace  Gem, 
12s.  per  100.  VEBBENAS,  10s.  per  100.  HELIOTROPES,  Ss. 
per  100.  FUCHSIAS,  Ss.  per  100.  CALCEOLARIA,  6s.  per  100. 
LOBELIA,  best,  3s.  per  100.  AGERATUM,  Dwarf  Blue,  os.  per 
100.  PELARGONIUMS,  2s.  per  dozen.  Ali  good  strong  plants. 
Terms  cash. — T.  BOX,  Perry  Street  Nursery,  Gravesend,  Kent. 

“DEADERS  OE  THE  GARDENING 

_LV  WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

TA  LOWER  SHOWS,  FETES,  ENTER- 

TAINMENTS,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  18SS. 

“DOSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6cZ.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

JLli  50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s,  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advt.  p  643. 

“DROTECT  your  Gardens  from  Ravages  of 

JE  Birds. — Tanned  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
rot  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  gardens.  Sent  on 
approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  50  square  yards.  Is.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Established  170  years. — HY.  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

QLUGICIDE  (Registered).— Certain  Death 

>0  to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  Is.  6 d.  per  box. — 
THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street,  Bristol. 
Agents  wanted. 

Ferns  !  Ferns  !!  Ferns  !  1 1 
^TIRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

JL  at  12s.  per  100.  Adiautums,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Lygo- 
dium,  Onycbium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  large  stuff,  ready  to  pot  at  once,  in  5-in.  pots,  16s. 
and  20s.  ptr  100.  Pteris  cretica.  P.  cristata,  and  few  other  sorts, 
from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100,  or  50 s.  per  1000.  Packed  free,  cash 
with  order.— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

YAOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

V_d  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

V  TINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

/A  REENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

vQT  VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882,  for 
“  Eclipse  ”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses  .  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1883  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &e.,  &e. 

Address— Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 

p  LOXINIAS  !  GLOXINIAS  !  !  —  OUR 

vT  GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  9th  and  10th,  at  the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries 
(Tulse  Hill  Station).  All  lovers  of  this  beautiful  genus  cordially 
invited.  Admission  by  card  free  on  application.  Will  he  posted 
in  course  to  all  our  customers.  Bulbs,  12s.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
Seed,  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Our  new  house  of  ANTHURIUMS  and  SARRACENIAS  now 
in  full  beauty. 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.  Nursery  Grounds:  Mitcham  Road,  Streathain. 

TMPORTANT  TO  GARDENERS  AND 

~L  OTHERS  —Guaranteed  pure  Tobacco  Ash,  from  the 
Queen’s  Customs  Warehouses.  A  substitute  for  tobacco  water 
and  paper ;  destroys  all  insects  and  nourishes  the  plant. 
Guaranteed  not  to  injure  the,  foliage.  7-lb.  samples,  2s.  6 d.'; 

1  cwt,.,  20s.  Carriage  paid.  P.  O.  to — 

J.  EDWARDS,  31,  Scotland  Road,  Liverpool. 

TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

t)  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. _ 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

T'HE  THAMES  BANK  IKON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Hlustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINELAND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  -Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

fj  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SC.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor  PLANTS 

•  Quick,  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  See  Advertisement  on  page  656. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

WKICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  page  656, 

ATENT  FUMIGATORS,  3s.  6 d.  PRO- 

PAGATORS,  from  20s.  FRAME  HEATERS,  from  21s. 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  from  20s.  Catalogues  free.— 
CHAS.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  Co.,  Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

GREENHOUSES.  —  Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  4Ss.  ;  No.  13.  Span-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockley,  London. 

EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

HANDLIGHTS,  Is.  Qd.  each.  Span  frames, 

6  by  2,  10s. ;  3  by  2,  5s.  Strong  frames,  S  by  6,  29s.  ; 
4  by  6,  15s. ;  or  would  change  for  Bedding  Plants,  Flowers, 
Cuttings,  Seeds,  &c. — GARDENER  &  Co.,  62,  Strand,  London, 
and  Matlock.  _ 

BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d„  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. _ 

Roofing  felt  i  roofing  felt  \  i— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins,  wide,  No  1,  4s.  lOri.per  roll  :  No.  2,  6s.  6 d.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roU  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. — ANDREW 
POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. _ 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture: — “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  St, 
HIRST,  Leeds. _ 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is,,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d, _ 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. _ 

BRIDGEORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


The  Celebrated  Studley  House  Collection  of 
Established  Orchids. 

ABSOLUTELY  WITHOUT  RESERVE. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  the  FIRST  PORTION  of 
this  renowned  COLLECTION,  the  whole  being  remarkable  for 
sol  ndid  culture  and  condition,  and  including  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  plants  matchless  in  point  of  rarity,  by  order  of  i  G. 
Tactz,  Esq.,  who  is  compelled  to  relinquish  their  cultivation 
in  consequence  of  a  change  of  residence. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  June  24th  and  25th,  at  Half-past 
Twelve  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  the  FIRST  PORTION  of 
this  SUPERB  COLLECTION.  Amongst  the  many  fine  things 
ncluded  in  the  First  Sale,  the  following  may  be  mentioned 


Cypripedium  oenanthum 

superhum 

„  Amesianum 
„  Crossianum  Tautzianum 
,,  Measuresianum 
,,  Arthurian  um 
„  leucorrhodum 
„  Morganiee 
„  plunerum 
„  Lathamianum 
„  De  Witt  Smith 
,,  porphyrochlamis 
,,  Wallaertianum 
,,  Laforcadei 
macropterum 
.,  concolor  Tongkiensis 
,,  Marshallianum 
„  vexillarium 
,,  Leeanum  superbum 
,,  pycnopterum 
„  Saundersianum 
„  Winnianum 
„  Tautzianum 
,,  tonsum  superbum 
,,  microchilum 
„  Mrs.  Charles  Canham 
„  Charles  Canham 
,,  selligerum  majus 
,,  dilectuin 
,,  villosum  aureum 
N.B.-  The  whole  of  the 


Cypripedium  Bossierianum 
Lielia  elegans  Blenheimensis 
,,  ,,  Studleyana 
,,  callistoglossa 
„  elegans  Morreniana 
,,  ,,  Measuresiana 
, ,  ,  Stelzneriana 

Cattleya  Percivaliana  alha 
„  Mendelii  gloriosa 
,,  Reineckiana 
,,  Fausta  delicata 
,,  exqniensis 
,,  Gaskelliana  alba 
,,  Trianse  Empress 
,,  Wagneri 

,,  Mendelii  Studleyana 
,,  „  Wallacei 
,,  „  Wilsonii 

,,  Loddigesi  Candida 
OdontoglosMim.  vexillarium 
Measuresianum 
,,  Iusleayi  splendens  aurea 
,,  vexillarium  superbum 
,,  triumphans  album 
, ,  Pescatorei  melanocen- 
trum 

Dendrobium  rhodostoma 
,,  nobile  Cooksoni 
,,  ,,  album 

Dendrochilum  filiforme 
Plants  will  be  submitted  to  the 


Pi  .rs.—  me  wuuie  .....  -  -- 

hammer,  and  in  no  case  will  any  plant  be  sold  privately.  The 
Catalogue  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  in 
a  few  days,  when  copies  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Gr 


Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

REAT  ROSE  SHOW  AND  FETE, 


ALSO 

EXHIBITION  NATIONAL  PINK  SOCIETY, 


CONFERENCE  BRITISH  FRUIT-GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION, 

ON 

JUNE  27th  axd  2Sth. 

Schedules  and  all 

Frainpton  Park  Nurseries, 

Hackney,  London. 


Crystal  Palace. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  5th. 

The  national  rose  society’s 

GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF  ROSES. 

Intending  exhibitors  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  the  classes 
in  which  they  intend  to  exhibit,  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries, 
National  Rose  Society,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E.,  on  or  before 
Tuesday,  July  1st. 


Trentham  horticultural 

SOCIETY. 

GREAT  FRUIT  and  ROSE  SHOW  will  be  held  in  Trentham 
Gardens  on  JULY  3,  instead  of  July  10  as  previously  arranged. 
Upwards  of  EIGHTY  POUNDS  are  given  in  PRIZES  for  Cut 
Roses  Collections  of  Fruit,  nine  varieties,  1st,  £8,  and  special 
value’ £5'  2nd,  £6;  3rd,  £3.  Six  varieties,  £4,  £2,  and  £1. 
PRIZES  amounting  to  nearly  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
POUNDS  will  be  given.  Entries  close  June  26th. 

Schedules  now  ready,  post  free,  on  application  to— 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  Hon.  See.,  Trentham. 


FETES,  FLOWER  SHOWS, BAZAARS, &c. 

COL..  J-  H.  MEURICE’S 

Reliable  Recherche  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of  every  de¬ 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent, 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-making  Specialties  and  every 
Novelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls,  Private 
Parties,  Colleges.  &e. — Address,  20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET, 
ST.  PANCRAS,  W.C. 


Sold  iu  Packets  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  in 
Sealed  Bags  Only. 

7  lb.,  2/6  ;  14  lb.,  4/6  ;  2S  lb.,  7/6;  56  lb.,  12/6  ;  1  cwt.,  20/-. 

CLAY  &  LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotek 


5 


ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


a;  j) 

HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 


PRICE,  2s.  (id.,  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


epu'fiT a t.TTIES  ” _ “SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANK-diYS  ROSE  POTS. 

SPECIALITIES  .  AV,HBMgM  POTS  !  “  “  SANKEYS'  VINE  POTS  !  ’ 

“SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ”  “ SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  I ” 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 

WellMeass?saRICHARD  SMITH^' Co.,*1 fUffi,'' write  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ■  Garden  Pots.’ 

They  are  well  made  lmht,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  tetter  than  any  others  we  haveeier  used.  .  ,  p  , 

iney  are  wen  maae,  11  ni,  y  U  H  nhe.lsea  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  Garden  Pots,  and  still 


Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,"  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  “  For  nearly  thirty  years 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.”  _  T  _  .  TmT— _ 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING 

Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carnage  on  £o  orders.  Samples  free, 


MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 


NATIVE  GUANO.— Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden 
use. — 

Price,  £3  10s.  per  ton,  in  lags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  iter  cwt. 

A  1-cwt.  sample  lag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in  England 
on  receipt  of  P.  O.for  5s. 

Extract  from  Thirteenth  Annual  Collection  of  Reports. 
NATIVE  GUANO  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Vines  and  Fruit. 

C.  FIDLER,  Reading,  used  it  for  Potatoes, _  and  says:  ‘I 
found  your  Manure  give  very  satisfactory  results. 

F.  PAY,  Gardener  to  Lord  Tennyson,  reports  “Potatoes,  a 
good  crop;  Grapes,  coloured  well;  Strawberries,  very  line 
fruit ;  Chrysanthemums,  good  flowers  and  fine  foliage ;  Celery, 
extra  large  ;  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  did  well  with  it.  A 
valuable  Manure  and  easily  applied.” 

NATIVE  GUANO  for  Roses,  Lawns,  &c.— 

A.  SLAUGHTER,  Steyning,  used  for  Roses.  Results; 

“  Fine  dark  foliage ;  good  substance  and  bloom,  and  strong 
growth.  A  good  stimulant  for  Roses.” 

G.  WOODGATE,  Gardener  to  Lord  Wolverton,  used  for 
Lawns.  Result;  “Very  satisfactory.” 

Orders  to-— 

The  NATIVE  GUANO  COMPANY  (Limited), 

29,  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET  BLACKFRIARS,  LONDON,  E.G., 

Where  Pamphlets  of  Testimonials,  &c.,  may  be  obtained. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  _ 


/, 


MOST  EFFECTIVE  l  SAFEST  TOBACCO  PAPcR 

“  Improved  &  only  Genuina  Medicated  ” 
i,S  per  lb.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free- 

x  DICKSONS  ^l^urseryniem  CHESTER^ 


\ 


I 


THE 


“PERFECT  ” 

WEED  KILLER 


Trial  sample  post  free. 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  ail  fLvais 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  *fcc. 
Used  at  Keio  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens ,  etc.,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40 gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
,  flow.  Gives  spray  86  ins.  wide. 
■iiJKWiSm'sUWtJllASSilnll  Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works:  97,  MILTON  ST..  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents -.—BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE. -We  originally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1887,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 
GLASGOW. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


DAFFODILS  ILLUSTRATED 

(NEW  SERIES,  COPYRIGHT). 

‘ 1  xf  you  want  really  good  illustrations  of  best 
Daffodils,  there  are  none  better  than  what  are 
published  by  Wm.  Baylor  Hartland,  of  Cork,” 
vide  Chambers’s  Journal  for  March,  1890. 
PART  altogether  from  price  or  trade,  -I 

am  now  publishing  a  “Book”  of  44  pages,  entirely 
devoted  to  what  is  good  among  Daffodils.  The  drawings,  lnany 
of  them  Conference  Selections,  are  by  my  niece,  Gertrude 
Hartland,  engraved  by  Welch,  of  London,  and  finished  in  a  most 
artistic  manner.  Post  free,  Is.  6 d.  The  key  to  same,  descriptive 
and  priced,  will  be  published  in  July.  Trade  circulars  of  market 
Daffodils  now  ready.  Quotations  special  for  quantity,  and 
prompt  July  delivery  guaranteed. 

*  WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAXD, 


A1 


Daffodil  Grounds  (10  acres), 
Ard-Cairn,  Cork. 


Seedsman,  Cork. 


GARDEN  HOSE  !  GARDEN  HOSE  !!  GARDEN  HOSE  !!! 

EVERY  length  guaranteed  of  best  quality  India  Rubber,  and 
any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
of  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
Union  complete,  and  carriage  paid,  18s.  6 d.  ;  f-inch  diameter, 
21s.  6d. ;  J-inch  diameter,  24s.  6d.  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Kingdom.  Awarded  Tex  Gold  &  Silver  Medals- 
ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  X  SNOW  HILL,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 

As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 
Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
For  Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  and  4  iu.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  4  to  f  in.  ,,  ...  5/-  ,,  ;  7/-  „ 

3  ft,  10  in.  by  |  to  1  in.  ,,  ...  7/-  ,,  ;  10/-  „ 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  J  to  j  in.  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/-  ,, 

7  ft.  by  J  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted),  25/-  ,,  ;  37/6  ,, 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  IS  in.  to  7  ft,,  5  -  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


BAMBOOS 


i 


RNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Silence,  post  tree. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY. 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


June  14,  1890. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 
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STRONG-  PLANTS,  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Extent  of  Glass  Structures,  54,000  Superficial  Feet. 

Extent  of  Nurseries,  57  Acres.  s.  d. 

12Greenhouse  Perns,  G  vars.,  including  Maidenhair  ...  1  9 

GHardy  Climbers,  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c.  ...  1  6 

GLavender  bushes,  or  Rosemary  . 1  G 

12Alpine  Auriculas  . 1  6 

2Clematis  montana  and  2  C.  flammula  .  2  0 

GMaidenhair  Ferns,  4  distinct  varieties . 2  0 

GClimbing  Roses,  own  roots,  6  varieties .  2  3 

GChina  or  Monthly  Roses,  G  varieties  .  2  3 

100  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  assorted . 5  0 

6  Marguerites,  white,  yellow,  and  blue  .  2  0 

1  Tacsonia,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  greenhouse  Jasmine  ...  1  6 

6  Fuchsias,  6  varieties  (12  in  12  vars.,  2s.  6(1.)  .  1  6 

G  Heliotropes  . 1  6 

3  Gardenias,  small,  clean  plants  . 2  0 

3  Greenhouse  Asparagus  plants  . 1  9 

6  Aralia  Sieboldi,  pretty  foliage  plant  .  2  6 

6  Greenhouse  Selaginellas  (including  Golden)  .  1  6 

3  Choice  named  large-flowered  Clematis .  2  6 

3  Habrothamnus  elegans,  strong  ...  .  1  6 

6  Named  Ivy  Geraniums  . 1  6 

6  Ficus  repens  (pretty  greenhouse  Creeper)  .  1  6 

12  Tea  Roses,  on  own  roots,  best  varieties .  5  0 

3  Tree  or  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations .  2  6 

1  Green  Rose,  flowers  perfectly  green  (6  for  3s.) .  1  0 

3  Adiantum  Farleyense,  very  handsome  Maidenhair  ...  2  G 

12  Single  Tuberous  Begonias,  grand  strain .  3  0 

G  Sweet-scented  Clematis  .  2  0 

G  Perennial  Oriental  Poppies . 2  0 

6  Winter-flowering  Begonias,  4  varieties . 2  0 

6  Foliage  Begonias,  handsome  leaves  . 2  3 

IS  Greenhouse  Ferns,  assorted  . 2  G 

12  Maidenhair  Ferns,  12  varieties,  lovely  kinds .  5  0 

G  Palms,  3  varieties  . 2  6 

3  Adiantum  Victoria;  (New  Maidenhair) . 1  6 

6  New  ever-flowering  Forget-me-nots  .  19 

6  Arum  Lilies,  from  pots  .  1  9 

6  Anemone  japonica  alba,  white  .  2  0 

6  Flowering  Shrubs,  Mock  Orange,  Lilac  Ri’ocs,  &c.  ...  2  3 

25  Antirrhinums,  grand  strain . 2  0 

6  Spirseas,  strong  clumps  . 2  3 

6  Double  Carnations  . 1  6 

12  Sweet  Briers,  2  to  3  feet  ..  . 2  3 

12  Roses,  strong  bushes,  about  3  feet  .  6  0 

20  Aquilegias  (40  for  2s.  6 d.)  . 1  G 

20  Wallflowers,  blood-red,  yellow,  &c . 16 

6  Phlox setacea,  a  lovely  Alpine  .  1  6 

3  Pliiladelphus  grandiflora  (Mock  Orange)  .  2  0 

6  New  Variegated  Violet,  leaves  very  pretty,  first  time 

offered  . .  2  6 

24  Polyanthus,  gold-laced,  &e.  . 1  G 

6  Large  greenhouse  Ferns,  about  1  foot  high,  Farleyense, 

teuerum,  eoneinnum,  &c.  .  3  0 

6  Deutzia  gracilis  and  3  Solanums . 2  0 

6  Mrs.  Sinkins,  new  white  Pink  (12  for  Is.  10(7.) .  1  4 

12  Irish  Ivies,  handsome  green  leaf,  large  plants .  1  9 

12  Small-leaved  Ivies,  very  pretty  . 1  6 

6  Variegated  Ivies,  named  (12  for  4s.)  .  2  3 

12  Double  Wallflowers,  best  strain  (24  for  2s.  3d.)  ..;  1  6 

12  Lily  of  the  Valley,  planting  crowns  (25  for  2s.)  ...  1  3 

12  Double  white  African  Tuberoses . 2  G 

12  Variegated-  Euonymus,  bushy  . 5  0 

6  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  self-clinging  . 2  0 

6  Evergreen  Virginian  Creeper  - .  ..2  3 

12  Sweet-scented  Violets,  strong  plants,  6  vars.,  named  ..  2  0 

6  Perennial  Pyrethrums  . 1  6 

6  Primula  sinensis  . 1  6 

12  Large  Lavender  bushes  . 2  6 

12  Blue  Delphiniums,  flower  this  spring  .  1  6 

12  Double  Scarlet  Geums  .  19 

6  Scarlet  Epiphyllurns .  . 2  G 

4  Bouvardias,  3  varieties  .  1  9 

25  Irish  Ivies,  3  feet,  very  strong  .  3  9 

6  Cyclamen  persicum . 19 

12  Chrysanthemums,  12  varieties,  Vst  .  2  0 

6  Cyperus  alternifolius  (Umbrella  Plant) .  2  0 

3  Hoya  carnosa  (Wax  Flower)  . 2  0 

6  New  double  white  Violet,  Comte  Brazza . 1  9 

3  Scarlet  Epiphyllurns . .  . 1  9 

3  Escallonia  macrantha  .  2  0 

12  Hybrid  Primroses,  lovely  colours . 1  6 

6  Tradescantias,  3  vars.,  variegated...  ., . 1  6 

20  Sweet  Williams,  grand  strain  .  1  9 

G  Perennial  Sunflowers,  strong  . 2  0 

12  Semi-double  Tuberous  Begonias,  fine  ...  .  4  0 

12  Large  Jasmines  and  Virginian  Creepers,  24  ft .  2  6 

12  Single  Dahlias  . 1  3 

24  Myosotis  dissitiflora  (largest  Forget-me-not)  .  1  9 

4  Honeysuckles,  Dutch,  Evergreen,  Variegated,  &c.,  all 

distinct  . 1  6 

100  Assorted  Bedding  Plants,  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 

Asters,  Stocks,  Petunias,  &c . 5  0 

Any  11s.  worth  of  plants  may  be  selected  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment  for  10s. ;  any  23s.  worth  for  20s.  Catalogue  gratis. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement  please  name  paper.) 

H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon  Nurseries,  CLEVEDON. 

EOSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS.— Strong  trees,  wonderfully  cheap  : 

Mathilda  Leuarts,  Red  Gloire,  Homere,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Souvenir  d’Elise,  Niphetos,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Anna 
Diesbach,  Reine  Marie  Pia,  Setina,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame 
Plantier,  &e.  6  for  2s.  6 cl.  ;  12,  4s. ;  50,  15s. ;  carriage  free.— 

H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nursery,  Clevedon.  Catalogue  gratis. 
LIMBING  FERN)  Lygodiutn  scandens,  3  for  Is.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s. 
6  Oak-leaved  Ferns,  2s.  Microlepia  cristata  is  a  rare  and 
lovely  Fern,  large  plants,  1  foot  high,  3  for  2s.  6 d. ;  12,  7s.  All 
from  pots  and  carriage  paid. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

PERENNIAL  MICHAELMAS  DAISY,  large  white  flower, 

like  Marguerite,  6,  2s.  Tritoma  uvaria  (Red-hot  Poker), 
6,  Is.  9 d.  All  carriage  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 
LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  White  Flowers,  carriage 
paid,  for  6s.  Assorted  boxes  of  Roses,  Tuberoses,  Spirsea, 
&c.,  with  Ferns,  2s.  6(2.  and  3s.  6 d.  each.  Maidenhair  fronds, 
2s.  6/2.  per  100.  Despatched  promptly  on  receipt  of  remittance.— 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Depot,  Clevedon  Nurseries. 

H  RYS  ANT  HE  M  U  MS ,  well-rooted,  best  named  kinds,  12,  2s. 

25,  3s.  6(2.,  in  25  varieties,  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLECTION  ever  offered.— 

4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Passion  Flower,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Habro¬ 
thamnus,  1  Ficus,  1  Chrysanthemum,  1  Primula,  1  Marguerite, 
1  Aralia  Sieboldi,  1  Tradescantia,  1  Abntilon.  The  20  plants, 
2s.  6(2.,  post  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

FEW  HUNDRED  strong  Chrysanthemum  stools  to  offer 

from  pots,  best  named  varieties,  each  will  produce  20  to  30 
blooms  this  autumn,  6  for  Ss.  6 dr,  12,  5s.;  50,  ISs. — H.  ENGLISH, 
Clevedon  Nurseries,  Clevedon. _ 

THE  BEST  FORGET-ME-NOTS. — Myosotis  semperflorens, 

always  in  flower,  6,  Is.  6 d.  ;  2s.  6 d.  doz.  Myosotis  dissiti¬ 
flora,  12,  Is.  G d.  New  Blue  Perfection,  6  for  2s. ;  3s.  6 d.  doz. 
carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH  Clevedon,  Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
AMED  DOUBLE  CARNATIONS  —  Purity,  ThA- Bride, 

Cheerfulness,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Crimson  Clove,  Ac. — 
6,  2s.  6 d. ;  4s.  6d.  doz.,  carriage  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

(In  ordering  from  this  advertisement'please  name  paper.) 


SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON, 

FLOBI5T, 

Prospect  House, BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE 

Begs  to  offer  the  following,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
specialty  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. 

PRIMULAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  CINERARIAS. 

Finest  possible  strafes,  the  latest  new  colours  and  improved 
forms,  as  sold  in  Co  vent  Garden.  Good  plants  for  next  autumn 
and  winter  blooming,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  10s.  per  100;  extra 
strong  selected,  2s.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100. 

CYCLAMENS,  CYCLAMENS,  Lamb’s  celebrated 

Giganteum  strain.  Good  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  extra  selected, 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

ALL  CARRIAGE  FREE. 


g.  SHEPPERSON, 

Florist ,  BELJPEB. 


POLYANTHUS  PRIIMSeS. 

The  finest  strain  in  the' country.  Awarded  First  Class  Cer¬ 
tificate.  Nearly  all  shades  of  colour. 

12  Fine  Roots  free  by  Parcels  Post  on  receipt  of  Postal 
Order,  2s.  Seed  of  the  same,  Is.  per  packet. 
Farbraee  Villas,  Sussex  Avenue,  Ashford,  Kent.,  April  7th, 
1S90. — “  Dear  Sir,— I  have  just  seen  a  fine  collection  of  seedling 
Polyanthus  Primroses  in  the  Rev.  Dombrain’s  garden,  and 
anxious  to  get  some  as  good,  will  you  kindly  send  me  a  Is.  packet 
of  your  seed,  as  it  is  ‘  the  finest  strain  in  the  country.’— Yours 
truly,  A.  R.  KNIGHT.” _ 

w.  i,  f  itt-t isieiiih, 

THE  NURSERIES,  BEESTON,  NOTTS. 

“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  &c.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time ,  without  risk  or 
straining.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL!” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
2s.;  Postal  Order,  2s.  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work  of  hand, 
without  soiling  the  fingers—  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee, 
Torquay,  _ 


/the  best  mushroom  spawn 


\ 


“BSCKSO  N.S  IMPKOVSLVI 

f-  per  bus.  Circular,  with  testimonials,  Post  Free. 

XMCKSQIfS  KfJJSK?  CHESTER., 


FOWLER  S  LAWN  SAND. 


For  destroying  Daisies,  Dandelions,  Plantains,  Ribbed  Grass, 
Thistles,  aud  other. weeds  on  Lawns,  Croquet  Grounds,  Bowling 
Greens,  Parks,  Ac.  ;  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  fertiliser,  and 
improving  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass.  Price,  in  Tins, 
Is.,  2s.  6(7.  and  5s.  ;  Kegs,  8s.  6 d.,  16s.  and  30s. 

ELLIOTT’S  ORIGINAL 
“SUMER  CLOUD  ’  SHADING. 

For  Greenhouses,  Conservatories,  Skylights,  and  all  glass  struc 
tures  that  require  shading  material.  In  rackets,  Is.  each. 

FOWLER’S  MEALY  BUG  DESTROYER 

For  the  special  eradication  of  this  most  troublesome  of  stove- 
house  plant  pests.  It  is  easily  applied  either  with  a  small  brush 
or  vaporizer,  is  instant  destruction  to  both  insect  and  ova,  and 
does  not  stain  or  injure  the  foliage.  Iu  Bottles,  Is.,  2s.  6(7.,  5s., 
and  10s. ;  half  gallon,  21s, ;  one  gallon,  42s.  each. 

EWING'S  MILDEW  COMPOSITION. 

In  Bottles,  Is.  6 cl.  and  3s.  each  ;  per  gallon,  12s. 

T0BA000  JUICE. 

EXTRA  STRONG,  Specially  prepared  for  evaporating. 
10s.  6(2.  per  gallon. 

FOWLER’S  GARDENERS’  INSECTICIDE 

For  destroying  and  preventing  all  the  various  Insects,  Blights, 
and  Mildews  infesting  plants  and  trees.  It  is  easily  applied 
either  by  dipping,  syringing,  sponging,  or  as  a  winter  dressing  ; 
does  not  require  cleansing  oft'  with  water ;  will  not  stain  or 
injure  any  more  than  plain  water  the  most  delicate  flower,  fruit, 
foliage  or  root ;  gives  the  foliage  a  bright,  dean,  healthy 
appearance,  and  promotes  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  Jars, 
Is.  6(7.,  3s.,  5s.  6(7.,  and  10s.  each;  and  in  Kegs,  28  lbs.,  21s.; 
56  lbs.,  42s. ;  112  lbs.,  84s,  each. 

POOLEY’S  WORM  DESTROYER. 

For  eradicating  every  kind  of  worm  from  the  roots  of  large 
specimen  plants,  pots,  lawns,  &c.  It  is  easily  and  cheaply 
applied,  and  will  not  harm  the  most  delicate  plant.  In  Bottles, 
Is.,  2s.  6(7.,  7s.,  and  12s.  6(2.  each. 

Corn,  Soper,  Fowler  k  Co. 

{LIMITED), 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

X^s  O  W  J3  O  M  « 


LAING’S  BEGONIAS 

IN  ADDITION  JO  THE 

FOUR  GOX^Efc  MEBAUS; 

Have  received  the  highest  award  of  the  It.  H.  S, 

(A  SILVER  GILT  CUP) 

for  their  large  and  tine  group  of 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  BEGONIAS 

Exhibited  at  the  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

15  Certificates  have  already  been  awarded  to  our 

1890  NOVELTIES. 

WE  cordially  invite  an  early  inspection  of  our  collec¬ 
tion,  which  embraces  many  NO  VEL  TIES  of  great  merit. 

CATALOGUES  FREE.  CATFORD  BRIDGE  STATION. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

FOREST  HILL  NURSERIES,  S.E. 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 
Wednesday,  June  18th. — Grand  Yorkshire  Gala  (3  days). 
Friday,  June  20th.— Scottish  Pansy  Society's  Show. 


For  Indexto  Contents  k  Advertisements,  see  p.654, 


1  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.”— Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  1JL  1890. 


Sold  by  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

J^onours  to  Plant  Collectors.— Our  es- 
teemed  contemporary,  The.  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  is  somewhat  exercised  because  the 
memories  of  the  various  eminent  botanists  and 
others  who  have  been  industrious  plant 
collectors,  are  neither  honoured  nor  perpetuated. 
Posthumous  honours  are  of  little  value  to  any 
man.  Just  as  the  immortal  soul  of  an  artist 
may  find  poor  consolation  in  knowing  that 
pictures  sold  in  life  for  very  moderate  sums, 
now  fetch  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  open 
market ;  in  the  same  way  it  would  hardly 
serve  to  rejoice  the  dead  Robert  Fortune,  that  a 
statue  or  other  memorial  were  now  raised  to 
his  memory.  All  the  same  it  is  not  possible  to 
think  of  the  labours  and  hardships  undergone 
by  illustrious  plant  collectors — hardships  and 
dangers  which  in  many  cases  brought  their  lives 
to  an  untimely  end,  without  a  strong  sense  of 
respect  for  them,  and  of  some  feeling  also  that 
their  labours  in  life  deserved  higher  and  more 
lucrative  appreciation. 

Of  course  they  undertook  the  labours  and 
hardships  for-  a  livelihood,  and  not  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  made  heroes  and  gods, 
as  some  of  the  more  fortunate  explorers  of  to¬ 
day  are.  If  the  lives  and  labours  of  enthusiastic 
collectors  teach  anything,  it  is  that  what  of 
honour '  as  well  as  of  reward  can  he  given, 
should  bebestowedwhilsttheylive  to  enjoy  them. 
Bo  far  as  honours  are  concerned,  we  have  not 
in  horticulture  happily  been  appreciably  steeped 
in  the  vice  of  toadying  for  what  of  titles  and 
ribands  the  State  can  give.  AYe  trust  we  never’ 
may.  That  no  greater  honour  should  be  paid 
to  services  to  horticulture,  or  any  other  science, 
than  is  given  to  some  wealthy  trader  whose 
only  virtue  is  that  he  is  wealthy,  is,  indeed, 
honour  which  is  debasing.  After  all,  who 
can  claim  such  honours,  either  in  life  or  death, 
as  are  found  in  the  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs 
which  adorn  our  woods  and  gardens,  carrying 
the  names  of  illustrious  collectors  1  The  names 
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of  Douglas,  Dickson,  Lobb,  Fothcrgill,  Fortune, 
Wallich,  Eoezl,  and  many  others,  mill  live  in 
vegetation  with  honour  long  after  mere  State- 
given  titles  have  been  forgotten. 

^ruit  Culture. — It  cannot  be  denied  but 
-R  that  not  only  in  the  jrresent,  but  in  some 
previous  years,  the  weather  has  given  hardy 
fruit  culture  in  this  country  a  slap  in  the  face. 
In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  spoken  and 
written  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  fruit 
culture,  and  still  farther  under  the.  stimulus 
given  by  foreign  and  colonial  competition,  it 
has  been  the  lot  of  unfortunate  home  growers 
largely  to  have  to  look  on  with  saddened  hearts, 
because  the  earth  has  failed  to  give  forth  her 
anticipated  increase.  All  the  cultivation  in  the 
world,  all  the  planting  in  the  world,  all 
the  knowledge  in  the  world — in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  we  may  do  to  raise  or  to  develop 
our  fruit  crops,  is  checkmated  by  the  climate 
which  is  obstinately  opposed  to  our  require¬ 
ments. 

We  are  this  year  brought  face  to  face  with 
what  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  thinnest  hardy 
fruit  crops  on  record.  There  will  be,  perhaps, 
should  the  weather  prove  fine  in  the  fruiting 
season,  a  good  crop  of  Strawberries,  and  of  bush 
fruits  there  will  be  a  moderate  produce,  although 
more  than  usually  affected  with  aphis.  But 
of  hardy  tree  fruits  it  is'  indeed  difficult  to 
write  with  complacency,  because  .so  partial  and, 
so  far  as  we  learn,  generally  so  very  poor.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  results  of  this  kind  are 
not  only  disappointing,  they  are  distinctly 
discouraging.  How  can  we  hope  that  fruit 
planting  will  extend  and  progress,  when 
established  trees  give  nothing  to  the  grower-  — 
not  only  now,  but  so  often  1  We  have  for  this 
mischance  no  other  advice  to  offer  than 
patience. 

It  is  a  long  lane  which  has  no  turning,  and 
the  few  years  of  comparative  rest  that  trees  are 
now  getting  may  in  good  time  be  productive  of 
grand  crops.  Still  we  know  that  only  with 
favourable  weather  can  those  hopes  be  realised. 
A  warm  dry  autumn,  plenty  of  sunshine,  and 
strong  ripening  forces,  will  do  more  to  bring  to 
realisation  pleasing  anticipation,  than  will  a 
thousand  meetings  or  papers.  Perhaps  a 
climatic  reform  society  may  be  established  to 
some  useful  purpose. 

0!reen  Peas. — We  are  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  green  Pea  season.  It  is  rather  late 
this  year,  because  the  spring  season  was  so 
prolonged  by  dull  and  cold,  and  Pea  plants 
were  late  in  blooming.  In  warm  gardens 
and  on  south  borders  Peas  have  been  gathered. 
These  are  the  exception.  The  London  and 
other  large  markets  have  been  supplied  with 
green  Peas,  such  as  they  are,  from  extreme 
south  counties  and  from  the  Continent,  but 
they  lack  the  freshness  which  belong  to  Peas 
of  really  home  production,  gathered  one  day 
and  consumed  the  next,  and  sold  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  bushels  daily  at  very  moderate 
prices.  It  is  when  the  home-grown  crops 
come  in  that  the  million  can  enjoy  to 
the  full  a  fill,  as  it  were,  of  real  green  Peas. 
Hot  that  under  any  conditions  of  marketing 
can  the  real  flavour  of  Peas  be  obtained  in 
the  same  way  that  quality  is  furnished  from 
our  own  gardens. 

To  gather  Peas  one  hour,  cook  them  the 
next,  and  eat  at  once  is  .  to  have  green  Peas 
in  the  full  flush  of  their  highest  excellence. 
That  is  a  joy  which  only  those  who  grow 
their  own  Peas  can  realise.  With  all  possible 
care  taken,  market  Peas  suffer  from  comparative 
staleness,  as  some  twenty-four  hours  must 
invariably  elapse  from  the  gathering  ere  they 
reach  the  consumers’  tables.  They  are  sent 
to  market  closely  pressed  into  baskets  and 
sacks,  and  suffer  accordingly  ;  they  are  later 
fully  exposed  to  the  air  and  again  suffer. 
Hot  least,  the  market  Pea  is  grown  less  for 
its  flavour  and  table  quality  than  for  its 
hardiness  and  prolificness,  hence  the  ordinary 


town  consumer  rarely  finds  in  the  market — 
apart  from  freshness,  which  it  never  can  be 
his  to  enjoy — that  excellence  of  quality  which 
better  sorts  under  garden  culture  so  plenti¬ 
fully  give. 

We  could  wish  that  Peas  of  finer  quality 
were  more  widely  grown  and  could  be  got 
to  market  in  quicker  time.  It  ought  to  be 
possible,  had  we  more  liberal  means  for 
vegetable  distribution,  for  Peas  and  other 
vegetables  to  be  put  on  rail  anywhere  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  metropolis,  gathered  in 
the  early  morning  and  delivered  to  the 
consumer  in  town  by  10  o’clock.  That  would 
indeed  be  a  revolution  in  our  market 
practice. 

^The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The 
nomination  list  of  candidates  is  now 
issued  to  subscribers,  and  those  who  have  but 
one  or  two  votes  to  give  will  find  some  cause 
for  perplexity  in  selecting  their  favoured 
proteges  amidst  so  many.  Ho  less  than 
seventeen  orphan  children  are  found  on  the 
list,  six  of  whom  made  application  last  year 
but  were  not  successful.  Of  course  out  of 
this  large  number  of  applications  there  are 
easily  enough  found  gradations  of  necessity 
which  will,  we  are  sure,  find  full  appreciation 
at  the  hands  of,  the  voting  subscribers  to  the 
fund. 

Still  every  case  is  more  or  less  meritorious, 
and  may  well  find  a  place  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  concerned.  We  may  remind  our 
readers  that  should  any  not  have  received 
the  nomination  list  and  accompanying  voting 
paper,  the  fault  is  their  own,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  annual  subscription  is  due  at 
the  very  latest  on  June  30th ;  the  sooner, 
therefore,  contributions  are  sent  in  to  the 
secretary  the  better.  But  we  could  wish  that, 
apart  from  the  ballot  paper,  the  nomination 
list,  with  its  seventeen  applications  on  behalf 
of  gardeners’  orphan  children,  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  gardener  in  the 
kingdom.  There  are  myriads  connected  with 
the  profession  who  seem  as  if  ignorant  of  the 
Orphan  Fund.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  or  why  they  so  continuously  ignore  it. 
If  they  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  value  or 
necessity  of  the  fund,  their  reading  over  the 
nomination  list  for  the  present  year  would 
help  to  dispel  those  doubts,  and  dissipate 
unjust  prejudices. 

We  very  much  doubt,  with  all  due  respect 
to  other  charities,  whether  there  exists  a 
fund  more  economically  worked,  or  more 
worthy  of  support  than  is  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fimd.  We  mentioned  the  other  day 
that  our  distinguished  compeer,  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  in 
horticulture,  would  preside  at  the  annual 
dinner  on  July  18th  next.  It  should  be  the 
desire  of  every  subscriber  to  be  present  in 
support  of  so  popular  a  horticulturist. 

- - 

The  Covent  Garden  Fete. — We  understand  that  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  will  benefit  to  the  extent  of 
about  £175  by  the  late  floral  fete  organised  by  the 
market  growers. 

Daffodil  Farming  in  the  South  of  Ireland. — We 
understand  Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hartland,  of  Cork,  has  been 
obliged  to  give  up  his  nursery  ground’at  Temple  Hill, 
near  Cork,  and  has  established  himself  at  Ard  Cairn,  an 
adjoining  property. 

Professor  Stewart,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Linnean  Society,  in 
succession  to  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  whose  term 
of  office  has  expired. 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  J.  Mills,  of  The 
Gardens,  Underley  Hall,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  as  gardener 
to  Commander  Phillpots,  Chelston  Cross,  Torquay. 
Mr.  A.  Parry,  foreman  at  Shendish,  Hemel  Hempstead, 
as  gardener  to  Geo.  Courtauld,  Esq.,  Cat  Hedge, 
Halstead,  Essex.  Mr.  Thomas  Prickett,  for  the  last 
six  years  foreman  at  High  Ashurst,  as  gardener  to 
J.  L.  Wylie,  Esq  ,  Camilla  Lacy,  Dorking. 


Wedding  Decorations,  says  the  Daily  News,  appear 
to  be  more  beautiful  and  elaborate  at  the  Antipodes 
than  they  are  at  home.  On  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
marriage  in  the  Wesleyan  Church  at  Toorak,  the 
pillars  were  wreathed  with  greenery,  and  clumps  of 
feathery  Ferns  were  arranged  at  intervals  upon  the  white 
walls.  In  front  of  the  Communion  rails  a  large  cross¬ 
arch  was  erected,  from  the  intersection  of  which  hung 
a  marriage  bell  composed  of  white  flowers.  Under  this 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  stood  during  the  ceremony. 
A  long  walk  from  the  gate  to  the  church  door  was 
trellised  in  and  covered  with  foliage. 

New  Potatos  in  Lincolnshire. — The  first  English- 
grown  new  Potatos  of  the  season  seen  in  the  Horncastle 
district  were  on  Saturday,  May  31st,  sent  to  the  Horn- 
castle  market  by  Mr.  T.  Kime,  of  Mareham-le-Fen. 
They  were  very  quickly  all  sold  at  6 d.  per  lb.  The 
Potatos  on  sale  were  of  the  variety  known  as  Sharpe’s 
Victor.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  circumstance  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  Horncastle  district  for  new  Potatos  to  be 
on  sale  in  the  market  in  the  month  of  May.  Hitherto 
the  12th  of  June  has  been  regarded  as  the  earliest  date, 
but  Mr.  Kime  has  -beaten  the  record  by  nearly  a 
fortnight. 

Laburnum  Flowers  Poisonous. — It  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  stated,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  past,  that 
children  have  lost  their  lives  through  eating  the  flowers 
of  Laburnum,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  are  very 
attractive  during  May  and  the  early  part  of  June.  The 
other  week  a  child  died  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  flowers  of 
Laburnum  which  had  been  eaten.  The  local  medical 
authority  stated  that  the  seeds  after  they  had  attained 
some  size  were  more  highly  poisonous  than  the  flowers 
with  their  yet  incipient  seed  pods.  He,  therefore, 
deferred  his  decision  as  to  the  causa  of  death  until  he 
had  made  a  post-mortem  examination.  The  incident, 
however,  and  which  has  many  times  been  repeated, 
ought  to  put  parents  on  their  guard  and  instruct  their 
children  what  plants  to  avoid.  Object  lessons  would 
not  be  amiss  in  such  cases  as  these. 

- - 

THE  QUEEN'S  BOUQUET  OF 

VANDA  TERES. 

The  note  in  your  issue  of  May  17th,  announcing  the 
fact  of  a  bouquet  of  Vanda  teres  being  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Baron  Ferdinand 
de  Rothschild,  at  Waddesdon  Manor,  recalls  to  my 
mind  an  interesting  circumstance.  I  had  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  be  the  first  to  flower  Vanda  teres  in  England 
while  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at 
Syon  House  in  1833.  At  that  time  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  was  governess  or  preceptoress  to  the 
Queen,  then  Princess  Victoria,  a  young  lady  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  living  with  her  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Kensington  Palace.  The  Duchess, 
when  at  Syon,  always  left,  for  the  Palace  about  10  a.m., 
and  every  morning  I  had  to  supply  a  basket  of  flowers 
to  he  taken  with  her.  I  well  remember  that  the  first 
flower  which  opened  of  Vanda  teres  was  cut  by  the 
Duchess’s  orders,  and  taken  for  the  Princess  to  see  ; 
and  the  illustration  in  the  Botanical  Register,  t.  1809, 
was  subsequently  prepared  from  the  same  plant.  It  is 
curious  that  after  a  lapse  of  fifty-seven  years  a  bouquet 
of  Vanda  teres  should  be  selected  by  Baron  Ferdinand 
de  Rothschild  as  the  most  beautiful  floral  offering  he 
could  make  to  Her  Majesty. — J.  IV.  Thomson,  Hortulan 
Lodge,  Haywards  Heath. 

- - 

CHOISYA  TERNATA. 

What  a  grand  shrub  this  is  !  Iam  glad  to  think  it  is 
finding  favour  with  good  gardeners.  As  a  greenhouse 
plant  it  is  easily  grown,  and,  if  need  be,  easily  forced  ; 
whilst  it  is  hardy  enough  to  flower  outside  in  any  of 
the  English  counties  south  of  York,  and  in  the  north 
with  very  little  protection. 

As  an  evergreen,  it  compares  favourably  with 
Aucubas,  Laurels,  Berberis,  or  any  of  that  class,  and  as 
a  flowering  shrub  it  is  exceptionally  valuable.  The 
flowers  are  so  much  like  Orange-blossom  that  they  are 
easily  taken  for  it,  hence  its  fancy  name,  the  Mexican 
Orange  Flower.  The  foliage  is  not  less  beautiful  than 
the  flowers,  and  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  perfume. 

The  finest  piece  of  it  that  I  have  ever  seen  is  in  the 
Exminster  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  of 
Exeter.  It  is  a  row  of  about  60  ft.  in  length,  while 
the  bushes  are  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  and  about  the  same 
through.  It  is  right  ont  in  the  open  there,  and  goes 
on  from  year  to  year  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
injury  from  frost  or  anything  else.  If  I  were  asked  to 
recommend  half-a-dozen  flowering  shrubs,  this  would 
certainly  be  one  of  them.  1  send  herewith  a  bunch 
of  it. — Dcvoniensis. 
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CLIMATE  AND  PLANT  LIFE. 

In  an  address  recently  delivered  on  this  subject,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  by  Mr.  A.  Hutton,  F.L.S.,  an  account  was 
given  of  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  various 
phenomena  associated  therewith.  The  nature  of  dews 
was  also  explained,  and  the  latest  theories  thereon 
fully  dealt  with.  The  effects  of  radiation  were  also 
described,  and  in  dealing  with  the  distribution  of 
plant  life,  it  was  stated  that  mountain  ranges  played 
a  significant  part,  while  the  Gulf  Stream  was  not 
less  important.  The  distribution  of  seeds  by  the 
agency  of  birds  was  also  discussed — birds  forced  by 
gales  of  wind  across  wide  expanses  of  ocean,  often 
carrying  seeds  which,  being  undigested,  germinated  in 
distant  places.  The  Nutmeg  of  the  East  was  given  as 
an  instance,  the  seeds,  being  swallowed  entire  by  the 
large  fruit-pigeon  for  the  sake  of  the  mace  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  having  led  to  the  rvide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  plant  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
surrounding  islands.  The  minute  spores  of  Crypto- 
gamic  plants  were  instanced  as  being  carried  great 
distances  by  winds,  one  fungus  being  mentioned, 
according  to  Fries,  as  having  produced  ten  millions  of 
spores  so  minute  as  to  ascend  into  the  atmosphere  like 
smoke.  Most  of  our  cultivated  plants — cereals  and 
the  like — were  said  to  have  come  to  us  from  the 
earliest  seats  of  civilisation,  and  had  been  the  objects 
of  care  and  selection  for  ages,  the  result  being  that  it 
was  often  difficult  to  determine  the  original  parent. 
The  struggle  for  existence  among  many  plants  was 
referred  to  ;  instances  of  such  being  very  apparent  in 
New  Zealand  and  Ceylon.  The  original  home  of  the 
British  flora  was  said  to  be  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  alpine  flora  of  Scotland  having  'been  introduced 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and 
which  had  found  a  fitting  home  in  the  Clova  and 
Breadalbane  Mountains.  The  address  was  closed  by  a 
reference  to  the  many  wonderful  contrivances  which 
we  found  around  us  for  the  protection  and  dissemination 
of  plant  life.  Mr.  Hutton  received  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks. 

- — >-X<— - 

GLOXINIAS  AT  TOWER  HOUSE, 

CHISWICK. 

The  amount  of  variation  which  has  been  brought  about 
amongst  these  now  truly  garden  plants  is  something 
wonderful  if  we  compare  the  erect,  regular,  funnel- 
shaped,  or  almost  campanulate  flowers  of  the  present 
day  with  the  drooping  tubular  ones  of  the  past,  and 
which  in  point  of  shape  might  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  Foxglove.  High  cultivation,  cross  breeding, 
seed  sowing  and  selection  have  completely  altered  not 
merely  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  hut  also  the 
shape  ;  and  the  five-lobed  lamina  has  given  place  to 
one  with  frequently  a  greater  number  of  segments. 
The  distribution  of  the  colours  of  the  modern  flowers  is 
also  remarkable.  There  are  self-coloured  flowers,  others 
that  are  beautifully  spotted  either  in  the  tube  or  on 
the  lamina,  while  others  are  densely  spotted  throughout. 
Others  again  have  a  dark  zone-  on  a  light  ground, 
forming  an  arc  across  some  part  of  the  segments  ;  while 
others  again  are  dark,  and  fade  to  a  pale  margin  like 
an  Alpine  Auricula.  In  a  newer  strain  the  lamina  is 
curiously  reticulated  with  white  on  a  groundwork  of 
various  colours. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  type  all  the  others  may 
be  seen  in  the  collection  at  Tower  House,  now  occupying 
the  stages  of  a  low  lean-to  house  where  the  plants 
receive  the  full  advantage  of  light.  The  greater 
number  of  plants  are  unnamed  seedlings  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  present  state  of  perfection  by 
Mr.  Bones,  who  has  been  cross-breeding  the  finer  kinds 
only  for  some  time  past.  Although  dark  foliage  is 
most  widely  prevalent,  a  large  number  of  the  plants  are 
characterised  by  the  principal  vein  being  of  a  silvery 
hue.  One  of  these,  named  Mrs.  J.  Donaldson,  is  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  with  the  throat  shaded  violet,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  richly  spotted  with  purple. 
Avalanche  is  pure  white  with  a  creamy  white  throat. 

A  pretty  form  is.  that  which  is  richly  mottled  all 
over  with  violet-purple.  Another  is  crimson,  almost 
black  when  it  first  expands,  fading  to  a  pale  margin, 
and  i3  a  great  improvement  upon  Orestes,  one  of  the 
parents.  A  white  form  was  tinted  with  pink  on  the  outer 
half  of  the  lobes,  as  though  the  colour  was  being 
driven  to  the  margin,  as  in  the  Picotee.  Some  of  the 
flowers  are  distinctly  fragrant  at  certain  stages  of  their 
growth,  presumably  when  the  stamens  have  reached 
maturity. 

Hardly  any  two  are  exactly  alike,  while  the  greater 
number  may  be  described  as  showy  and  highly  orna¬ 


mental,  and  differ  more  or  less  in  habit  according  as 
the  flower  stalks  are  rigid  and  erect,  or  long  and  slender. 
Others  again  vary  in  floriferousness,  and  the  quantity 
of  bloom  produced  by  a  single  plant  is  often  truly 
wonderful.  As  a  rule  the  spotted  flowers  are  the 
largest,  but  they  lose  somewhat  in  substance  compared 
with  the  seifs.  The  lamina  is  in  most  cases 
horizontal,  but  a  little  variation  was  produced  in  one 
case  where  the  flowers  were  brilliant  scarlet,  of  medium 
size,  with  the  segments  regularly  recurved  at  the  edges. 
A  curious  remnant  of  colour  is  shown  where  the  flowers 
are  white  with  a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each  sinus, 
between  the  lobes  of  the  lamina  ;  while  others  are 
spotted  all  over  with  pink  as  well.  Some  have  narrow 
and  others  wide  funnel-shaped  tubes  ;  others  are  spotted 
with  red  and  some  with  violet,  and  in  one  case  there 
was  a  netted  band  of  rose  a  short  distance  within  the 
margin.  A  violet- coloured  flower  was  not  unattractive, 
but  a  dark,  navy-blue  self  gives  promise  of  a  novel  and 
desirable  shade  of  colour.  A  distinct  blue  is  always  in 
request  amongst  florists’  flowers,  and  the  variety  under 
notice  strongly  tends  that  way,  and  is  no  doubt  capable 
of  improvement. 

- - — - 

THE  ITALIAN  ALKANET. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  give  an  idea  of  a 
beautiful  hardy  herbaceous  plant  that  might  more 
frequently  be  grown  than  it  is,  considering  its  hardiness 
and  accommodating  nature  in  any  well-drained  soil  of 
ordinary  fertility.  The  stems  may  be  described  as 
panicled,  for  they  continue  to  throw  out  numerous  side 
branches,  which  expand  their  flowers  in  regular  succes¬ 
sion  all  through  the  summer  months.  The  flowers 
expand  of  a  purple  hue,  but  soon  become  of  a  charming 
deep  blue,  like  those  of  the  better-known  A.  semper- 
virens,  only  much  larger.  The  plant  varies  from  3  ft. 


to  4  ft.  in  height,  according  to  the  liclmess  of  the  soil, 
the  amount  of  rainfall,  and  the  space  at  command.  In 
order  to  attain  its  proper  dimensions  it  must  not  be 
much  overshadowed  by  trees  or  shrubs,  nor  crowded  by 
tall  or  coarse-growing  herbs.  It  may  readily  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  seeds,  which  it  usually  ripens  freely,  or  by 
division  of  the  rootstock  in  autumn  or  spring,  before 
growth  is  much  advanced.  Probably  the  best  and  most 
vigorous  plants  would  be  obtained  from  seeds,  for  then 
the  large  fleshy  roots  are  not  interfered  with.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus  and  other  places,  and 
has  been  more  or  less  grown  in  this  country  since  1810, 
but  is  often  neglected,  and  its  beauty  overlooked.  It 
is  also  known  under  the  names  of  A.  azurea  and  A. 
paniculata. 

THE  SEASONS  1727  AND  1890. 

Some  of  us  when  good  little  boys  in  pinafores  were 
taught  that  the  Rose  was  the  glory  of  April  and  May, 
but  have  in  after  years  been  somewhat  perplexed  with 
the  thought  as  to  how  it  came  about  that  the  good  old 
divine  who  penned  the  lines  referred  to  in  the  early 
days  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  have  made  such  a 
blunder,  seeing  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  only 
too  glad  to  get  them  outside  in  June  and  July.  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  was  a  difference  of  about  eleven 
days  in  the  reckoning  of  time  then  and  now,  which 
will  in  part  account  for  the  discrepancy,  but  only  in 
part.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  old  hymn  writer 
was  not  a  very  careful  observer  of  nature,  and  in¬ 
advertently  made  a  blunder.  This,  we  think,  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the 
time  given  in  the  couplet  as  the  advent  of  the  queen  of 
flowers  then  and  now  ;  for  living,  as  he  did,  most  of  his 
life  surrounded  by  country  scenery,  and  a  man  of 
genius,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would  make 
such  a  glaring  mistake  or  be  so  unobservant  of  natural 
phenonema  as  a  mistake  of  this  kind  would  indicate. 

A  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be  found  in 
the  difference  between  the  varieties  known  then  and 


those  in  general  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  We 
rely  mainly  on  the  hybrid  perpetuals  for  our  outdoor 
display  of  Roses,  which  were  then  unknown,  and  are 
not  so  early  flowering  as  those  so  well-known  and  largely 
grown  when  some  of  us  were  young,  and  which  we 
sometimes  regret  losing  ;  for  we  seldom  see  them  now. 
The  good  old  Doctor  was  most  likely  acquainted  with 
a  few  of  these,  which  flowered  earlier  than  their  modern 
rivals.  This  will,  in  part,  explain  the  difference 
between  the  flowering  season  given  by  him  and  that 
generally  experienced  now  ;  but  after  making  all  the 
allowance  we  can  for  the  difference  on  these  grounds, 
there  is  still  a  wide  and  distinct  margin  of  time  left 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  on  two  suppo¬ 
sitions — the  one  being  a  flow  of  rhetoric  on  the  Doctor’s 
part  without  a  sufficient  substratum  of  fact  to  rest  upon, 
the  other  being  a  distinct  change  in  our  climate,  by 
which  the  flowering  period  of  our  hardy  plants  is 
retarded  by  some  fourteen  or  twenty  days. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  Hogg’s  Fruit 
Manual,  and  compare  the  dates  assigned  in  it  for  the 
ripening  of  some  well-known  fruits  with  those  given  by 
the  writer  of  Pomona  for  the  year  1727,  we  find,  after 
making  full  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  old  and 
new  style  of  time  reckoning,  that  they  ripened  fully  a 
fortnight  earlier  then  than  now,  as  the  following  few 
examples  of  the  difference  will  show  : — 

Batty  Langley,  1727.  Fruit  Manual. 

Peach — White  Nutmeg, 

June  15... 

Anne  ...  July  10... 

Red  Magdalen  ,,  20... 

Teton  de  Venus  ,,  20... 

Early  Admirable, 

August  3...  beg.  of  Sept. 

Nectarine  — Elruge, 

July  30 

Roman  ...  ,,  30 


middle  of  July. 

early  August. 

end  of  Aug.,  beg.  of  Sept. 

end  of  Sept. 


end  of  Aug.,  beg.  of  Sept, 
beg.  of  Sept. 

In  addition  to  these,  Strawberries  were  ripe  on  May 
10th  ;  Raspberries,  June  1st  ;  Jargonelle  Pears,  July 
10th  ;  Juneating  Apples,  June  1st  ;  and  quite  a  list  of 
Vines,  including  Frontignan,  are  represented  as  ripening 
their  fruit  on  walls.  I  take  it  that  these  instances  are 
pretty  conclusive  proof  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference 
in  our  climate  between  then  and  now. —  IF.  B.  G. 


PORTLAND  NURSERY, 

READING-. 

There  is  no  more  instructive  place  anyone  interested 
in  gardening  can  visit  than  the  Portland  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  at  Reading,  one  of  several 
places  in  which  they  grow  choice  seeds ;  but  this 
particular  one  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  such 
valuable  seeds  as  Gloxinias,  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
Calceolarias,  Cinerarias,  and  Begonias — of  which  this 
famed  house  holds  some  of  the  finest  strains  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  From  the  railway  station  the 
visitor  passes  through  the  market  place,  where  there  is 
seen  the  seed  shop — an  imposing  and  handsome  struc¬ 
ture,  behind  which  are  offices  and  warehouses,  covering 
a  very  large  space  of  ground  :  and  then  passing  straight 
on,  and  making  the  ascent  of  London  Street,  he  finds 
himself  in  the  London  Road — perhaps  the  finest  and 
most  picturesque  thoroughfare  in  Reading — and  then 
turning  London-ward,  the  Portland  Nursery  is  a  little 
way  up  on  the  right.  In  extent  it  is  some  five  or  six 
acres,  and  on  the  eastern  side  is  seen  a  range  of  span- 
roofed  glasshouses,  admirably  devoted  to  the  growth 
and  harvesting  of  the  choice  flower  seeds  above  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  marvellous  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  systematic 
order  seen  on  every  hand  at  once  strike  the  visitor. 
A  very  serious  and  successful  endeavour  is  made  to 
have  the  very  best  things  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
There  is  no  haphazard  work  ;  the  beautiful  Cyclamens, 
Primulas — a  marvellous  series  of  fine  and  distinct 
double  and  single  varieties — Begonias,  &c.,  have  all 
been  brought  on  to  their  high  stage  of  quality  by 
carefully-planned  and  carefully  worked-out  methods  of 
fertilisation.  The  intelligent  handiwork  of  man, 
assisting  and  directing  rather  than  forcing  and  com¬ 
pelling  nature,  has  led  on  improved  and  improving 
varieties  step  by  step,  until  they  have  resulted  in  floral 
acquisitions  undreamed  of  years  ago.  Ask  the  fore¬ 
man  how  he  has  obtained  such-and-such  a  result :  he 
refers  to  his  book  in  which  the  crosses  are  recorded, 
and  straightway  one  can  see  how  Nature  has  been 
coaxed  into  compliance  with  the  desires  of  man, 
and  has  given  out  of  her  storehouse  of  infinite  variety 
more  than  he  could  almost  have  hoped  for.  If  she 
sometimes  appears  coy  and  unyielding  she  must  be  wooed 
to  compliance  even  more  earnestly,  for  she  yields  to 
persistence  what  she  would  not  if  left  alone.  Sometimes 
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it  is  the  fate  of  the  fertiliser  to  gain  an  unlooked-for 
and  specially  promising  attainment,  and  when  he  has 
let  it  on  apace  it  suddenly  declines,  and  the  labour  and 
patient  devotion  are  lest,  Nature  has  her  fickle  as  well 
as  her  complaisant  moods. 

Cyclamen,  Primula,  and  Cineraria  seeds  are  being 
harvested,  all  from  carefully-fertilised  flowers,  with  a 
view  of  securing  quality  with  fecundity.  But  there  is 
still  a  beautiful  lot  of  Calceolarias,  fine  plants,  carrying 
superb  heads  of  bloom  of  the  best  quality,  the  flowers 
fertilised  by  careful  impregnation.  When  one  remem¬ 
bers  the  herbaceous  Calceolarias  of  30  years  ago— tall, 
gaunt,  and  leggy — and  compares  them  with  the  dwarf, 
compact,  sub-shrubby  types  of  to-day,  one  sees  what  a 
marvellous  advance  has  been  made  in  point  of  improved 
habit ;  and  then  such  clusters  of  bloom,  and  such 
flowers  too,  almost  completely  hiding  the  plants  from 
view.  There  are  also  superb  Gloxinias,  large  specimen 
plants  from  last  year’s  bulbs,  fine  in  shape,  large  in 
size,  varied  in  colour,  a  strain  of  the  highest  excellence. 
Here,  with  the  Calceolaria  and  Gloxinia,  as  with  the 
Cyclamen,  Primula,  &c.,  the  successful  handiwork  of 
the  fertiliser  is  traceable;  size,  substance,  novel  marking, 
perfect  habit,  floriferousness,  have  all  been  advanced  by 
human  means. 

Begonias  are  a  great  feature  here.  I  was  too  early 
to  see  any  of  the  plants  in  flower,  but  in  another  month 
or  so  there  will  be  a  rare  display.  Nor  have  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  confined  themselves  solely  to  the 
improvement  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section.  Some 
charming  types  of  summer  bedding  varieties,  of  which 
Princess  Beatrice  is  such  a  valuable  type  ;  while  the 
winter-flowering  forms  are  being  led  on  to  greater 
perfection  by  means  of  judicious  crosses. 

In  one  of  the  many  frames  filled  with  interesting 
subjects  can  be  seen  a  batch  of  the  pretty,  pink- 
flowered  Achimenes  rosea,  for  which  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  have  received  First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit  of 
late  ;  it  is  a  pink  A.  Chirita,  and  will  prove  valuable 
both  for  exhibition  and  decorative  purposed.  In  a 
close  frame  were  pots  of  seedling  Begonias  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  heat  in  February.  Gloxinia  seeds,  like 
those  of  the  Auricula  and  other  subjects,  germinate 
suceessionally,  a  fact  which  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  by  seedling  raisers,  who  from  want  of  adequate 
knowledge  are  apt  to  complain  that  either  the  seeds  do 
not  grow  well,  or  that  they  germinate  irregularly. 
“  Have*patience  ”  is  the  proper  advice  to  give,  and  do 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  throw  away  the  contents  of  pans 
and  pots  in  which  seeds  have  been  sown.  It  very 
often  happens  that  seeds  destined  to  produce  the  finest 
types  are  latest  in  germinating.  From  these  pots  of 
seedlings  plants  had  been  taken  that  were  now  in  48- 
size  pots  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  others  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stage,  thus  showing  how  a  succession  can  be 
maintained.  Thousands  of  seedling  Begonias  and 
Gloxinias  are  raised  in  these  nurseries,  and  the 
Gloxinias  come  suceessionally  as  well  as  the  Begonias. 

In  the  open  air  a  great  many  things  are  sown  mainly 
for  trial.  There  are  Stocks  and  Asters  innumerable. 
The  soil  is  a  light,  warm,  and  sandy  one,  and  therefore 
well  adapted  for  sowing  Stock  and  Aster  seeds  in;  there 
are  Portulacas,  beautiful  Mexican  annuals  of  gorgeous 
colour  that  require  an  open  sunny  spot,  &c.  There  are 
also  plantations  of  Phlox  Drummondi,  Petunias, 
Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  Tobaccos,  climbing  Con¬ 
volvulus,  Hollyhocks,  &c.  A  large  breadth  of  trial 
Tomatos  are  already  out  and  doing  well,  and  Dahlias 
are  going  out  now  that  refreshing  rain  has  come.  But 
so  many  things  are  grown  here  in  the  summer  that  a 
weekly  visit  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  anyone  who 
wishes  to  gather  up  all  the  information  possible.  There 
are  many  hardy  perennials  that  will  repay  inspection, 
and  many  related  subjects  of  interest  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

A  large  plantation  of  Strawberries  compels  attention. 
They  are  made  of  the  young  runners  of  the  late  summer 
of  last  year,  too  small  for  sale,  but  carefully  taken  off 
in  early  autumn,  and  planted  in  well-prepared  beds. 
The  result  is  the  plants  have  grown  strongly,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  them  are  flowering.  It  is  thought 
advisable  to  allow  the  flowering  stems  to  remain  on  the 
plants  until  they  have  set  their  fruit,  and  then  they 
are  gathered.  It  is  found  that  if  the  flowers  are  picked 
off  as  soon  as  they  open  the  plants  make  a  gross  growth, 
and  do  not  fruit  so  well  the  following  season,  but  the 
tendency  to  go  to  leaf  is  corrected  by  leaving  the  flower- 
stems  until  the  fruit  is  set.  These  plants  are  well 
adapted  and  greatly  in  demand  for  potting  up  for 
forcing  in  the  winter. 

I  have  touched  only  on  a  few  leading  features  of  the 
Portland  Nursery.  Much  has  been  passed  over  for 


lack  of  time  in  which  to  note  it.  If  any  gardener  finds 
himself  at  Reading,  and  has  an  hour  or  two  to  spare, 
he  cannot  devote  the  time  to  auy  better  purpose  than 
in  paying  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons’  Portland 
Nursery. — U.  D. 

- - 

WYTHAM  ABBEY. 

This,  the  present  residence  of  H.  Oppenheim,  Esq.,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Thames, 
about  three  miles  from  Oxford.  The  ground  is  wooded 
and  undulated,  and  the  house  overlooks  a  park  of 
considerable  extent,  and  well  studded  with  trees  of 
various  kinds,  sufficiently  isolated  to  show  their  indi¬ 
vidual  beauty.  The  Hawthorn  and  the  Horse  Chestnut 
were  in  their  prime  when  we  saw  them  in  the  last  week 
of  May,  the  former  especially,  being  a  sheet  of  pure 
white  bloom,  well  meriting  the  title  of  the  “Milk- 
white  Thom,”  as  given  to  it  by  Burns. 

The  house  itself  is  a  many-sided  building,  built  of 
limestone  of  the  oolite  series,  and  its  sides  are  clothed 
with  climbers,  including  splendid  specimens  of  the 
Banksian  Rose,  which  refuses  to  thrive  satisfactorily  in 
the  atmosphere  of  London.  The  white  variety  covers 
an  area  of  25  ft.  by  27  ft.  or  30  ft.,  and  was  simply 
laden  with  its  deliciously  fragrant  flowers.  The 
yellow-flowered  variety  is  35  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  to 
18  ft.  wide,  and  was  simply  a  mass  of  soft  yellow 
bloom.  Magnolia  grandiflora  covers  an  area  of  35  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  aud  flowers  grandly  later  in  the  season.  A 
tall,  old  piece  of  the  common  Honeysuckle  covers 
another  part  of  the  house  ;  the  inner  surface  of  the 
corolla  is  white  on  first  expansion,  but  ultimately 
becomes  of  a  soft  yellow.  On  the  low  wall  circum¬ 
scribing  the  grass  around  the  mansion,  four  species  of 
our  native  Spleenworts  have  firmly  established  them¬ 
selves — namely,  Asplenium  Ceterach,  A.  Ruta-muraria, 
A.  Adiantum-nigrum,  and  A.  Triehomanes. 

Close  to  the  house  are  some  fine  trees  isolated  on  the 
lawn,  including  a  beautiful  tree  of  Quercu3  pedunculata 
variegata.  A  specimen  of  the  Tulip  Tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipifera)  stands  about  60  ft.  high  ;  and  near  by  it 
are  floriferous  specimens  of  the  common  Barberry 
(Berberis  vulgaris  1  and  the  Snowball  Tree  (Viburnum 
Opulus  sterilis).  But  the  best  tree  in  the  grounds  is 
undoubtedly  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  cut-leaved 
Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica  heteropliylla),  which  is  said  to 
frequently  revert  to  the  normal  form  ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  it  in  this  case,  for  the  tree  is  about  65  ft. 
high,  as  much  in  the  spread  of  the  branches,  and 
feathered  to  the  very  ground.  It  is  also  of  great 
width  all  the  way  to  the  top,  and  at  a  short 
distance  away  looked  anything  but  a  Beech  ;  in  fact,  it 
had  quite  an  unwonted  appearance  about  it  when  in  leaf. 

The  Gardens  and  Hothouses. 

It  is  quite  pleasant  -to  note  that  the  fruit  prospect  is 
encouraging  in  some  localities,  for  the  outcry  is  great  in 
many  places  at  the  small  quantity  of  fruit  set,  and  that 
notwithstanding  a  beautiful  display  of  bloom  in  spring. 
The  orchard  is  outside  the  garden  wall  proper,  and 
contains  Apples  and  Pears,  chiefly  the  former,  grown 
.as  standards.  They  are  not  pruned,  but  receive  an 
occasional  thinning  of  the  useless  and  dead  wood,  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  bear  well.  A  heavy  crop  has  set  upon 
them  this  year.  The  ground  on  which  they  are  grown 
is  rather  wet,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
Tway  Blade  (Listera  ovata)  and  Orchis  maculata.  Mr. 
George,  the  gardener  in  charge,  has,  however,  effected  a 
great  change  by  draining  the  ground  ;  and  the  trees 
are  now  dropping  the  lichens  with  which  they  were 
covered,  by  throwing  off  the  old  bark  in  scales. 
Colmar  d’Ete,  or  Summer  Oolmar  Pear,  as  Mr.  George 
calls  it,  is  heavily  set  with  fruit. 

Inside  the  garden  the  trees  on  the  walls  are,  as  a 
rule,  well  set,  especially  Apples  and  Pears,  which  will 
be  a  heavy  crop,  provided  we  have  a  fair  amount  of 
rain  to  swell  the  fruits,  with  weather  to  bring  them  to 
proper  maturity.  The  Moor  Park  Apricot  is  heavily 
laden,  and  in  previous  years  the  trees  have  borne  fruit 
by  the  bushel.  Figs  on  the  open  wall  carry  an 
exceptionally  heavy  crop,  and  the  trees  had  not  been 
protected  in  any  way  during  winter.  There  is  only  a 
fair  crop  of  Plums,  the  best  of  them,  perhaps,  being 
Victoria  and  Pond’s  Seedling,  which  may  be  described 
as  below  the  average.  Bush  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries, 
Currants  and  Raspberries,  were  all  well  loaded  with 
flowers  or  fruit  according  to  the  kind,  and  Strawberries 
were  covered  with  bloom,  and  will  no  doubt  bear  an 
excellent  crop  provided  we  get  a  fair  amount  of  rain 
during  the  present  month.  All  the  quarters  were 
admirably  clean,  and  showed  evidence  of  good  tilth, 
which  says  much  for  the  diligence  and  cultural  skill  of 
Mr.  George. 


The  range  of  glass  is  not  very  extensive,  but  consists 
of  a  number  of  low  span-roofed  houses  well  adapted  for 
plant  culture.  Cucumbers,  Melons  and  Strawberries 
are  amongst  the  fruits  grown  under  glass.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  is  the  Strawberry  most  grown,  as  very  early 
forcing  is  not  practised.  Blenheim  Orange  and  La 
Favourite  are  the  Melons  grown  ;  the  latter  is  a  green- 
fleshed  variety. 

In  the  plant  houses  a  collection  of  various  stove 
plants  and  Orchids  are  grown.  Amongst  Dendrobinms 
were  fine  flowering  pieces  of  Dendrobium  mosehatum 
and  D.  ni.  Calceolaria,  both  in  flower.  Various  forms 
of  Cattleya  Mendelii  and  C.  Mossue  were  also  flowering, 
together  with  Miltonia  vexiliaria.  Although  not  very 
showy,  Gongora  (Acropera)  Loddigesii  is  pretty  and 
interesting  on  account  of  its  brown  spotted  sepals  and 
petals,  and  its  curiously  constructed  yellow  lip,  re¬ 
sembling  a  swan,  though  less  perfectly  so  than  in  Gongora 
concolor. 

- ~>Z<~ - 

CATTLE YAS  AT  THE  GRANGE, 

WALLINGTON. 

Collections  of  named  varieties  of  C.  Mossire  and 
C.  Mendelii  are  comparatively  few,  for  although  both 
here  named  are  popular  kinds,  and  often  grown  in 
quantity,  the  greater  number  of  growers -are  content 
to  wait  for  finely-coloured  varieties  to  turn  up  amongst 
importations.  For  some  time  past  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee, 
The  Grange,  'Wellington,  has  been  collecting  together 
all  the  choice  forms  of  the  above  Cattleyas  as  they 
come  under  his  notice.  The  forms  of  C.  Mossire 
largely  predominate,  aud  display  a  wealth  of  variety 
and  colour  peculiar  to  that  kind,  and  such  as  is  seldom 
the  good  fortune  of  anyone  to  see  under  one  roof.  A 
house  was  built  for  their  reception  about  a  year  ago, 
and  this  is  completely  filled  with  the  best  forms,  while 
the  rest  have  to  be  accommodated  in  another  structure. 
The  Cattleya  house  is  a  span-roofed  structure  on  the 
dry-glazing  system,  and  the  roof  slopes  almost  to  the 
ground-level.  Accommodation  for  inspecting  and 
attending  to  the  plants  is  secured  by  sinking  the  floor 
of  the  house  some  3  ft.  or  so  beneath  the  ground-level. 
This  has  the  effect  of  securing  a  maximum  of  light, 
and  practically  limits  the  area  of  glass  by  doing  away 
with  glass  sides  and  the  cross  beams  supporting  the 
roof,  and  which  in  houses  as  ordinarily  built  obstruct 
a  large  amount  of  light.  Green-painted  lath  blinds 
meet  with  great  favour  at  The  Grange,  as  they  break  up 
and  distribute  the  light  on  the  plants  beneath,  while 
they  are  at  the  same  time  economical  and  durable. 

The  very  best  only  of  C.  Mossire  have  received 
special  names,  but  a  large  number  of  the  unnamed 
kinds  are  notable  either  for  their  size  or  rich  colour. 
Noticeable  for  size  and  its  pale  colours  is  C.  M. 
Arnoldiana,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  white, 
the  latter  of  great  size,  with  a  band  of  pink  along  the 
centre.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  measured  2£  ins.  across, 
and  is  white,  reticulated  with  purple.  Tiie  flower,  as 
a  whole,  measured  8|  ins.  across  the  petals.  As  a 
contrast  to  the  above,  C.  M.  Londiuensis  may  be  noted, 
with  large  flowers,  deep  rosy  mauve  sepals  and  petals, 
and  rich  purple  lip.  The  most  handsome  both  for  size 
and  rich  colours  is  that  named  Mrs.  Smee.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  rich  rosy  mauve,  the  latter  measuring 
4J  ins.  long  by  3^  ins.  in  breadth,  of  good  substance, 
and  curved  towards  the  lip,  giving  the  flower  a  close 
and  compact  appearance.  The  lamina  of  the  lip 
measured  2^  ins.  long,  and  was  heavily  reticulated 
with  deep  purple,  and  the  orange  blotches  were  of  great 
size.  The  plant  was  of  good  size,  and  bore  twenty-one 
flowers.  A  widely-expanded  flower  is  C.  M.  Rothschild- 
iana,  rich  orange  in  the  throat  with  a  dark  lamina  to 
the  lip,  bordered  with  lilac.  C.  M.  Reineckiana  is 
notable  for  its  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  its  pale  lip. 
Similar  to  it  is  C.  M.  Smeeana,  but  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  faintly  tinted  with  lilac.  The  flowers  of 
C.  M.  Southgatei  are  of  good  size  and  colour,  but  the 
petals  have  the  fault  of  being  partly  folded  backwards 
longitudinally.  The  broad  white  margin  to  the  lip  of 
C.  M.  Schroderae  is  characteristic  of  that  variety ; 
indeed,  the  usual  purple  colour  is  almost  obliterated. 

Amongst  the  unnamed  forms  of  C.  Mossite  is  one 
with  the  lamina  of  the  lip  of  great  size  and  nearly  or¬ 
bicular.  Another  measured  9J  ins.  across  the  petals, 
which  were  richly  coloured,  and  the  lip  alone  was 
3£  ins.  long.  A  large  piece  from  the  late  Major  Lendy’s 
collection  was  also  choice  in  its  way,  with  a  richly 
reticulated  lip,  margined  with  lilac.  Close  by  was 
another  very  distinct  variety  with  the  orange  throat  of 
the  richly-coloured  lip  shading  into  crimson,  and  the 
margin  lilac.  Several  others  exhibiting  a  lilac  margin 
varied  in  the  intensity  of  their  colours  to  an  endless 
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degree,  yet  all  distinct,  except  where  a  single  specimen 
had  originally  been  divided,  but  duplicates  are  rare. 
Besides  the  named  kinds  above-mentioned,  light  coloured 
unnamed  varieties  were  distributed  throughout  the 
collection. 

Some  choice  named  forms  of  C.  Mendelii  we  cannot 
omit  mentioning,  because  of  the  rich  colours  of  the  lip, 
and  the  absence  of  the  netting  of  the  veins  and  the  lilac 
shades  so  characteristic  of  C.  Mossise.  The  sepals  and 
petals  of  C.  Mendelii  insigne  are  white,  faintly  tinted 
with  lilac,  forming  a  fine  contrast  to  the  rich  dark 
purple  of  the  lip.  The  best  variety  coming  under  our 
notice  was  that  named  C.  M.  Alfred  Stnee.  The  flower 
is  of  fine  form,  with  short,  broad  petals,  recurving  a 
little  above  the  middle.  The  lip  is  of  a  rich  dark 
purple,  with  the  white  blotches  of  the  throat  extending 
along  the  lamina  almost  to  the  apex.  This  latter 
characteristic  is  the  special  feature  of  the  flower,  and  is 
quite  unusual.  As  a  counterfoil  to  this  is  another  with 
orange-yellow  instead  of  white  blotches,  and  almost  as 
large,. but  the  flowers  are  smaller,  and  the  lamina  of  the 
lip  is  margined  with  white.  C.  M.  Hackbridgensis 
is  to  C.  Mendelii  -what  the  variety  Backhouseana  is 
to  C.  Trianae.  The  petals  are  white,  with  a  purple 
blotch  or  band  extending  from  the  apex  for  1A  ins. 
down  the  centre.  The  lip  is  also  very  rich  in  colour, 
with  well-marked  white  and  yellow  blotches  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube. 

Several  other  Cattleyas  are  now  in  flower  or  on  the 
point  of  expanding,  including  the  true  C.  Mossise 
Wageneri,  characterised  by  its  pure  white  flowers  with  a 
small  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat.  Suspended  from  the 
roof  was  a  piece  of  C.  Warneri,  with  richly  coloured 
flowers,  and  a  largo  white  blotch  at  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  tubs.  Close  by  wa3  a  piece  of  C. 
TriiuEe  Scbroderre,  flowering  rather  late  in  the  season. 
Lfelias  were  represented  by  L.  purpurata  Brysiana  and 
L.  p.  Sehroderi.  The  former  had  an  intensely  dark  lip, 
while  the  pale  or  blush  sepals  and  petals  were  veined 
with  pink.  L  p.  Sehroderi  had  white  sepals  and  petals, 
and  a  pale  lip  marked  with  purple  lines,  and  lined  with 
purple  in  the  golden  yellow  interior  of  the  tube. 

Although  still  in  beautiful  condition  when  we  saw 
them  about  a  week  ago,  they  were  even  better  a  week 
previous  to  that  occasion,  for  then  the  earlier  flowering 
forms  were  in  their  prime.  They,  however,  testified  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Smee,  and  his  assiduity  as  a 
collector,  as  well  as  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Cummins,  under 
whose  charge  they  are. 

Last  week,  the  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public  for  inspection,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people 
testified  to  the  delight  with  which  they  hailed  this 
opportunity  for  seeing  the  beautiful  and  diversified 
gardens  with  its  streams,  arbours,  shaded  spots,  flowers, 
and  above  all  the  Orchids.  Ho  entrance  fee  was 
charged,  but  collecting  boxes  were  placed  about  in 
suitable  places,  and  the  sum  of  £1 11s.  6cZ.  was  collected 
in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  The  public, 
therefore,  not  only  appreciated  Mr.  Smee’s  generosity 
in  throwing  his  gardens  open,  but  they  responded  to  the 
call  for  aid  in  a  good  cause. 


THE  CORK  OAK. 

The  Cork  Oak,  says  a  writer  in  Garden  and  Forest, 
produces  the  most  valuable  bark  of  all  trees,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  Cinchona,  and  the  money 
value  of  the  world’s  product  of  cork  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  auinine  it  consumes.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin  in  Northern  Africa,  in  Corsica, 
Sicily,  Southern  France,  and  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
across  which  it  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  in 
Portugal  and  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  an  evergreen 
species,  very  much  resembling  some  varieties  of  the 
Ilex  or  Evergreen  Oak  of  Southern  Europe.  It  rarely 
attains  a  greater  height  than  25  ft.  or'  30  ft.,  and  trunks 
more  than  2  ft.  in  diameter  are  exceptional.  The  value 
of  the  tree  is  in  its  bark.  The  outer  layer  becomes, 
through  annual  additions  on  the  inner  surface,  after  the 
tree  has  attained  a  certain  age  and  size,  a  thick,  soft, 
homogeneous  mass,  possessing  the  compressible  and 
elastic  properties  upon  which  its  economic  value 
depends.  Cork  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  artificial  pro¬ 
duction,  as  the  bark  naturally  developed  by  the  trees  is 
of  comparatively  little  value.  This  last  is  called 
“Virgin  Cork,”  and  is  stripped  from  the  trees  when 
they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old.  It  is  rough 
and  woody  in  texture,  and  is  only  valuable  as  a  tanning 
material,  or  for  the  coarsest  kinds  of  rustic  work. 

The  removal,  however,  of  the  natural  bark  causes 
the  development  of  another  growth  of  much  finer  and 
more  compact  quality.  This  is  removed  every  eight  or 
ten  years,  the  quality  of  cork  improving  with  each 


successive  stripping,  and  the  trocs  continuing  to  live 
and  thrive  under  the  operation  for  more  than  100  years. 
The  bark  is  stripped  during  the  months  of  J uly  and 
August.  Two  cuts  are  made  around  the  stem,  the  first 
above  the  ground  and  the  second  directly  under  the 
forking  of  the  main  branches.  These  cuts  are  then 
connected  by  three  or  four  longitudinal  incisions  which 
thus  divide  the  bark  of  the  whole  trunk  into  as  many 
divisions.  Only  the  outer  coating  can  be  removed 
without  destroying  the  tree,  and  the  greatest  care  is 
taken,  therefore,  not  to  injure  the  inner  bark.  The 
cork  is  removed  with  the  aid  of  the  wedge-shaped 
handle  of  the  tool  used  in  making  the  incisions.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  bark,  as  soon  as  it  is  stripped 
from  the  trees,  is  scraped  and  cleaned,  and  the  pieces 
are  then  flattened,  heated  slightly,  and  pressed  under 
stones  on  a  flat  surface.  The  heating  chars  the  surface 
and  closes  tho  pores,  giving  to  the  bark  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  “nerve.” 

In  this  state  it  is  ready  for  manufacture  or  exporta¬ 
tion.  The  amount  of  cork  used  in  the  world,  and  the 
number  of  uses  for  it  are  increasing  enormously.  The 
available  forests  of  Cork  trees  are  already  relatively 
extensive,  although  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demands  now  made  on  them,  or  which  as  the  world 
grows  in  prosperity  must  be  made  on  them,  for  there 
is  hardly  any  end  to  uses  for  cork,  and  none  of  the 
substitutes  for  it  which  have  yet  been  tried  are 
very  satisfactory  or'promise  to  take  its  place  to  any 
great  extent.  The  wood  of  the  Cork  Oak  is  heavy, 
coarse  grained,  and  of  yellow-brown  colour  ;  it  shrinks 
and  warps  badly  in  seasoning,  and  decays  rapidly  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  little 
value  in  the  arts,  but  furnishes  a  useful  fuel,  and  makes 
good  charcoal.  The  inner  bark  is  rich  in  tannin,  and 
trees  too  old  or  unfit  to  produce  cork  are  cut  for  the 
sake  of  the  inner  bark. 

The  Cork  Oak  is  an  interesting  tree  to  Americans,  as 
its  cultivation  now  seems  destined  to  become  an  im¬ 
portant  industry  in  California,  where  the  climate  and 
soil  in  many  parts  of  the  State  are  admirably  suited  to 
it.  This  is  not  a  mere  theory,  as  trees  have  been 
growing  now  for  several  years  in  California,  and  have 
already  produced  crops  of  cork  of  excellent  quality.  It 
is  probable  that  the  tree  will  grow  rather  more  rapidly 
in  California  than  it  does  in  its  native  country, 
although  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  exposure  in  which 
the  trees  are  placed,  local  climate,  and  the  treatment 
which  the  trees  receive  will  influence,  of  course,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  bark  is  developed.  In  Africa 
it  is  found  that  the  trees  which  grow  the  most  rapidly 
produce  bark  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  that,  within 
certain  limits,  the  more  slowly  the  trees  grow  the  more 
valuable  the  product,  provided  the  growth  is  not  too 
slow,  in  which  case  the  bark  loses  some  of  the  elasticity 
which  makes  it  valuable.  The  conditions  which 
influence  the  development  of  cork  are  so  numerous  and 
complicated,  that  the  product  of  all  the  trees  in  a 
grove  or  forest  can  never  attain  the  same  uniformity 
of  thickness  or  quality  in  any  given  time.  This  is  so 
well  understood  in  the  countries  where  cork  is  grown, 
that  the  best  method  of  harvesting  has  been  found  to 
be  to  go  over  the  forest  every  two  or  three  years,  and 
remove  the  bark  from  such  trees  as  are  covered  with 
merchantable  cork,  and  not  to  strip  all  the  trees  at  the 
same  time.  All  these  matters  must,  of  course,  be 
considered  in  connection  with  planting  forests  of  the 
Cork  Oak  in  California.  The  planting  and  care  of 
such  forests  in  Portugal  and  Spain  have  long  been 
important  industries,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
may  not  be  made  so  in  California,  where  the  local 
consumption  of  cork  is  already  enormous,  although  the 
wine  industry  there  is  hardly  more  than  in  its  infancy. 
- - 

FRUIT  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

England. 

Reports  from  tho  home  counties  early  in  May  spoke 
favourably  of  prospects  and  anticipations  of  good  crops 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Since  then  changeable  weather 
has  been  experienced— some  days  very  warm,  other 
days  very  cold,  with  morning  frosts — and  all  kinds  of 
fruit  have  suffered  severely,  Plums  (Damsons,  Plums, 
and  Greengages)  :  The  prospect  is  very  bad  ;  not  one- 
tenth  of  a  crop.  In  many  places  there  are  absolutely 
none.  Pears :  Although  all  kinds,  except  Hessle’s, 
blossomed  well,  very  few  have  properly  set  ;  and  there 
are  not  many  in  England  of  either  early  or  late  kinds. 
Black  and  Red  Currants  promised  well— even  as  late  as 
a  week  ago  it  was  thought  that  crops  would  be  good  ; 
but  since  then,  in  some  districts,  they  have  become 
infested  with  “Honeydew,”  and  the  crop  now  cannot 
be  more  than  one-half,  even  if  that.  Cherries  promised 


well,  but  early  kinds  were  destroyed  the  second  week  in 
May.  Since  then  the  later  sorts  have  suffered  ;  taking 
reports  all  round,  they  cannot  be  reckoned  at  one-third 
of  a  crop.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  promise  well, 
but  it  is  feared  that  unless  warm  weather  sets  in  the 
fruit  will  be  small,  and  the  bulk  reduced  one-half. 
Gooseberries  at  one  time  were  believed  an  exceptionally 
fine  crop,  but  since  then  many  districts  have  been 
attacked  by  vermin,  and  the  morning  frosts  in  exposed 
situations  have  done  great  damage — so  much  so  that 
they  can  only  be  reckoned  at  a  good  half-crop.  Apples 
blossomed  well  in  some  districts,  in  others  not  so  well. 
Where  growers  have  washed  their  trees  they  will  no 
doubt  save  the  bulk  of  the  crop  ;  but  in  many  districts 
where  they  have  not  washed  them  the  trees  are  attacked 
by  vermin,  and  the  crop  (if  any)  must  be  a  very  poor  one. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  the  crop  can  be  reckoned  at 
barely  one-half. 

The  Continent. 

France. — Crops  generally  in  the  early  part  of  May 
looked  very  favourable  indeed.  Since  then  they  have 
had  a  continuation  of  very  cold,  wet  weather,  and  early 
Cherries  have  suffered  severely.  On  the  other  hand, 
Apples  in  the  south  are  said  to  be  good  crops.  Plums 
and  Greengages  half  a  crop.  In  the  north,  Black 
Currants  are  only  half  a  crop.  Cherries  are  fairly  good  ; 
but  of  stone  fruit  (Plums  and  Greengages)  it  is  stated 
that  the  oldest  inhabitant  never  knew  the  crop  to  be  so 
bad  as  it  is  this  year.  Pears  are  a  fair  crop.  Apples 
look  fairly  good. 

Belgium. — Reports  from  Ghent,  Ostend,  Maestrich, 
Sliedinge,  and  Namur  speak  of  Cherries  from  a  quarter 
to  one-third  of  a  crop.  Greengages  and  Plums  only  a 
quarter-crop.  Early  Pears  half  a  crop.  Late  Pears  a 
fair  crop.  Apples  are  said  to  look  well,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  fair  crop  ;  although  reports  from  one  or 
two  districts  during  the  past  few  days  speak  of  Pears 
and  Apples  being  attacked  by  vermin. 

Holland. — Crops  of  fruit  have  suffered  much  from 
late  frosts  during  May,  particularly  Cherries,  Goose¬ 
berries,  and  Pears.  In  the  district  of  Gelderland  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  fruit  has  received  much  damage  from 
hailstorms.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  said  to  be  a 
fair  half  crop.  Cherries  are  not  more  than  one-third  of 
a  crop.  Pears  one-third  of  a  crop,  and  Apples  fairly 
good.  Plums  are  a  small  crop. 

Germany. — Owing  to  the  mild  spring,  crops  are 
forward,  and  fruit  from  the  Rhine  districts  promised  to 
be  most  plentiful ;  but  the  weather  in  May  has  affected 
them  also,  and  they  have  been  attacked  by  vermin  ;  so 
much  so,  that  Apples  are  now  said  to  be  a  bad  crop,  and 
Cherries  only  half  a  crop.  Plums  a  bad  crop. 

Taking  these  reports  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Cherries  are  bad  all  round,  Plums  are  very  short,  and 
for  Pears  England  will  have  to  depend  upon  foreign 
countries  for  supplies.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
on  account  of  their  scarcity,  all  kinds  of  soft  fruit  in 
good  condition  will  meet  with  a  profitable  market. — 
W.  N.  White  <£•  Co.,  Ltd.,  Covent  Garden,  June  2nd. 

- ->;£<-= - 

WEATHER  TRADITIONS. 

It  is  strange  to  find,  in  these  days  of  education  and 
scientific  teaching,  how  old  weather  traditions  still 
hang  about  and  seem  to  find  credit.  Even  amongst 
presumably  intelligent  people,  every  year,  with  assured 
regularity,  is  trotted  out  the  old  hackneyed  proverb 
concerning  the  leafing  of  the  Oak  and  the  Ash,  and  in 
not  one  but  in  scores  of  papers,  until  the  lines  become 
an  intolerable  nuisance. 

It  used  to  be  a  regular  joke  at  one  time  prior  to  the 
demolition  of  Northumberland  House,  at  Charing 
Cross,  to  tell  country  visitors  that  when  the  famous 
bronze  lion  heard  the  clock  from  St.  Martin’s  Church 
strike  midnight  it  would  wag  its  tail.  There  was  so 
much  virtue  in  an  “if”  ;  but  of  course  the  lion,  even 
in  its  elevated  position,  did  not  hear  the  clock  strike, 
and  it  never  wagged  its  tail.  There  is  about  the  same 
virtue  in  one  of  the  “  if’s  ”  found  in  the  Oak  and  Ash 
proverb.  “If”  the  Ash  leaves  before  the  Oak;  but 
then  it  never  does,  and  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  it  did 
so,  hence  the  virtue  of  the  “  if  ”  in  question. 

If  those  who  are  so  fond  of  quoting  the  old  adage 
would  but  remember  that  the  Oak  invariably  leaves 
sometimes  several  days,  sometimes  a  fortnight,  before 
the  common  Ash,  they  would  better  understand  the 
worthlessness  of  the  saying.  What  if  someone  were  to 
aver  that  when  the  “Apple  blooms  before  the  Plum,  all 
the  dickey  birds  will  be  dumb”?  We  should  at  least 
be  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  the  would-be 
prophet  was  a  fool,  and  that  the  song-bird’s  music  was 
safe.  There  are  still  people  who  will  cling  to  these  old- 
world  stories,  and  think  they  have  in  them  germs  of 
truth.  It  would  be  wiser  did  they  turn  their  attention 
to  something  more  practically  scientific. — A.  D. 
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The  Dahlia. 

Hundreds  of  Dahlia  plants  are  being  placed  in  the 
open  ground  at  this  time.  The  risks  run  by  placing 
tender  plants  in  the  ground  too  early,  was  shown  by 
the  sharp  frost  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May, 
which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  proved  sadly 
destructive.  I  know  one  amateur  cultivator  of  Dahlias 
who,  wishing  to  get  his  plants  well  forward,  and 
having  a  garden  well  protected  on  the  north  and  east, 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  April,  but  to  ensure  safety, 
he  covered  all  the  plants  every  night  for  a  month  with 
a  strong  tub  or  Seakale  pot — the  result  being  a  good 
deal  of  extra  labour,  but  he  holds  that  he  reaped  a 
substantial  gain,  as  the  plants  gained  great  strength 
early  and  flowered  much  before  their  usual  time.  I 
think,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  it  is  better,  supposing 
there  be  proper  accommodation,  to  pot  on  the  plants 
and  grow  them  into  size,  planting  them  out  about  the 
second  week  in  May,  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  past. 

Those  who  grow  Dahlias  for  exhibition  trench  and 
throw  up  the  ground  rough  for  the  winter  ;  and  in 
March  fork  it  over,  putting  in  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  at  the  same  time.  Then  when  they  plant  they 
dig  out  a  hole,  put  a  spadeful  of  good  manure  at  the 
bottom,  place  some  soil  on  the  manure  and  then  plant. 
This  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  the  case  of  plants  grown 
for  ordinary  garden  decoration,  but  as  the  Dahlia  is  a 
gross  feeder,  it  should  always  be  planted  in  rich  soil  to 
secure  good  flowers  and  plenty  of  them. 

A  stake  should  be  placed  against  the  plants  as  soon 
as  planted,  because  the  stem  of  the  Dahlia  in  a  young 
state  is  very  brittle,  and  apt  to  be  snapped  off  by  the 
wind.  Sprinklings  overhead  at  night  and  copious  root 
waterings  in  hot  drying  weather  are  very  beneficial, 
and  if  thrip  gathers  about  the  young  shoots,  it  should 
be  washed  off  without  delay. 

Later  on  earwigs  become  troublesome,  and  if  they  eat 
away  a  portion  of  the  surface,  the  result  is  that  when 
the  flower  expands,  the  points  of  some  of  the  petals  will 
be  damaged.  I  hare  seen,  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
a  good  many  earwig  traps,  but  the  old  plan  of  an 
inverted  flower  pot  with  some  moss  in  it  has  survived 
them  all ;  and  if  frequently  examined,  a  good  many 
can  be  got  rid  of.  ~R.  D. 

Pink  and  Carnation  Prospects. 

So  far  as  ,my  personal  observation  is  concerned,  the 
prospects  of  a  good  display  of  Pinks  and  Carnations 
this  season  are  alike  encouraging  and  discouraging. 
This  seems  rather  paradoxical,  but  is  nevertheless  true. 
Plants  have  spindled  well,  and  the  bloom  buds  look 
full  and  healthy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Pinks  are 
much  too  forward,  and  Carnations  and  Picotees  have 
been  so  harassed  by  insect  pests,  that  the  blooms  must 
suffer  deterioration.  It  is  some  consolation  to  know 
that  others  besides  myself  have  suffered  from  the 
plague  of  green-fly,  but  even  a  more  pestilent  foe  has 

invaded  my  domain  in  the  shape  of  “Cuckoo  spit  ” _ I 

forget  the  beast’s  proper  name  at  this  moment.  It  has 
taxed  my  leisure  beyond  endurance  to  hunt  this  slimy 
vermin  daily  for  the  past  month  or  so,  and  many  a 
curly  stalk  bears  witness  to  a  day’s  neglect.  As  for 
Chrysanthemums  and  herbaceous  things  generally,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  succumb  to  fate  and  let  them 
take  their  chance.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  your 
correspondents  can  suggest  a  specific,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  finger  and  thumb,  like  a  heavy  boot  with 
the  earwig,  is  the  only  way  of  successfullyencountering 
the  enemy. 

As  to  Pinks  I  am  especially  disheartened  this  year 
because  I  had  hoped  to  show,  in  a  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  manner,  what  might  be  done  in  a  London 
suburb  in  the  open  air  in  the  way  of  Pink  growing. 
Unfortunately  my  laced  Pinks  are  so  forward  that  a 
few  day’s  sunshine  would  send  nearly  all  the  leading 
blooms  into  flower  by  the  time  these  lines  meet  your 
readers’  view.  I  cut  a  fine  bloom  of  Modesty  on 
Sunday,  and  several  others  are  opening  as  I  write. 
These  forward  blooms  are,  however,  on  plants  that 
were  raised  from  layers  and  not  from  pipings,  and  the 
plants  raised  by  the  latter  process  are  not  quite  so 
advanced.  Border  Pinks  are  also  too  well  forward 
and  opening  fast.  Still,  I  hope  to  have  a  few  for  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  National  Pink  Society  on  the 
27th,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  encouraging  prospects 
from  other  sources. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  are  not  with  me  abnormally 
forward  as  a  whole,  although  too  large  a  proportion  are 
somewhat  fat  in  the  bud.  I  may  here  remark  that  I 
have  been  very  unsuccessful  the  past  two  years  in  raising 


seedlings,  not  so  much  in  the  raising  as  in  the  flower¬ 
ing.  With  me  they  have  betrayed  a  tendency  to  grow 
rather  than  to  spindle  for  bloom.  As  a  consequence  I 
have  had  some  fine  bushy  “trees,”  but  comparatively 
few  flowers.  The  only  reason  I  can  assign  is  that  I 
have  sown  too  late  or  too  early,  but  which  is  which  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover. — E.  Ranger  Johnson. 

New  Tuberous  Begonias. 

Golden  Queen. — The  leaves  of  this  double  variety 
are  obliquely  cordate,  and  deep  green.  The  flowers  are 
of  medium  size,  bright  yellow  with  pale  guard  sepals, 
and  consist  of  several  rosettes.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  for  the  plant  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  10th  inst. 
Madame  Pfitzer. — The  flowers  of  this  are  also  double 
deep  yellow,  with  paler  guard  petals.  The  leaves  are 
broad  and  of  a  deep  green.  Black  Douglas. — Here 
also  the  flowers  are  double,  of  great  size  and  depth, 
with  very  numerous  segments  of  a  dark  crimson-red, 
and  beautifully  undulated  like  some  varieties  of  Holly¬ 
hock.  Both  the  above  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  and  received  Awards  of 
Merit  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  10th  inst. 

- - 

TALL  LATE  TULIPS. 

All  the  Tulip  family  are  good  looking ;  some  par¬ 
ticularly  so,  and  most  of  them  are  handsome  in  shape 
and  bearing.  I  have  grown  Tulips  for  many  years, 
and  my  preference,  as  a  rule,  for  definite  colours  and 
patches  of  colour  had,  so  to  speak,  weaned  me  from 
the  old-fashioned  show  Tulips.  This  year,  however, 

I  returned  to  my  early  love,  and  had  a  good  bed  of 
bizarres,  byblcemens,  and  roses.  I  found  that 
Mynheer  Von  Dunck,  of  the  land  of  canals  and  wind¬ 
mills,  had  not  been  giving  much  heed,  apparently,  to 
this  class  of  Tulip,  for  they  were  rather  mixed. 
Amongst  them  were  two  or  three  Parrot  Tulips,  one  or 
two  Proserpine  and  Gesneriana  major,  and  so  on.  One 
consolation  was,  that  they  were  all  late  Tulips. 

The  bizarres  with  their  lovely  combinations  of  olive 
and  snuff-brown,  the  byblcemens  with  their  lighter 
streaks,  and  the  roses  with  their  warm  flames  of 
colours  were,  each  and  all  of  them,  most  attractive.  I 
kept  them  separate,  but  I  will  not  do  so  again,  for  I 
fancy  they  make  such  a  charming  bed  when  mixed. 
They  are  not  at  all  expensive,  and  for  cutting  they 
are  most  useful.  They  are  old-fashioned  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  charming  in  their  combinations  and  harmony 
of  colour,  and  in  their  endless  variety. 

To  amateurs  generally,  and  to  gardeners  too,  I 
would  heartily  advise  a  bed  of  the  tall  late  Tulips  for 
flowering  in  May. — Devoniensis. 

- «***■ - 

TULIPA  CARINATA  LUTEA. 

Under  the  above  name  a  Tulip  has  been  sent  us  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  Ard-Cairn,  Cork.  He  describes 
it  as  growing  to  the  height  of  2£  ft.,  flowering  late  and 
possessed  of  a  stiff  habit  enabling  it  to  battle  with  the 
rain  and  hail  that  occurred  about  the  middle  of  May. 
The  flowers  sent  us  were  of  a  soft  pale  yellow  with 
oblong,  erect,  pointed  segments  of  the  same  colour. 
The  outer  ones  were  reflexed  or  curved  backwards, 
and  all  were  more  or  less  stained  along  the  centre  on 
both  surfaces  with  pale  brownish  purple.  The  inner 
segments  were  paler  than  the  outer,  the  filaments  white, 
the  anthers  bright  yellow,  and  the  segments  measured 
3  ins.  in  length,  by  |  in.  at  the  widest.  The  flowers 
are  very  persistent  even  after  being  cut,  For  garden 
decoration  it  is  certainly  handsome,  and  seeing  that  it 
flowers  through  the  latter  half  of  May  into  June,  it  is 
destined  to  become  disseminated  in  British  gardens, 
particularly  where  Tulips  are  held  in  high  estimation. 
We  should,  however,  object  to  the  name,  as  it  is  the 
Tulipa  vitellina  of  Dutch  gardens,  and  is  preserved  in 
the  Kew  herbarium  under  that  name  ;  but  is  at  the 
same  time  reckoned  a  variety  of  T.  Gesneriana.  T. 
carinata  is  an  altogether  different  thing,  with  shorter 
and  broader  segments  of  a  deep  red  or  crimson  colour, 
judging  from  specimens  preserved  at  Kew,  and  which 
were  sent  from  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  in  1887. 
- - 

METHVEN’S  JUNE  BROCCOLI. 

A  short  time  ago  we  published  a  short  note  on 
this  Broccoli  received  from  a  correspondent.  We 
have  since  been  favoured  with  some  heads  of  it 
from  Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh.  The  heads  were  of  great  size,  pure 
white,  firm,  and  quite  equal  to  what  they  were  repre¬ 
sented  to  be.  They  were  in  perfect  condition  when  they 
reached  us  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  the  Messrs.  Methven 


stated  that  they  would  continue  fit  for  use  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  The  plants  must  have  been  of  great  size,  for 
the  leaves  surrounding  the  heads  measured  from  24  ins. 
to  30  ins.  in  length.  They  were  of  a  light  glaucous 
green,  traversed  by  numerous  pale-coloured  veins  ;  and 
the  number  of  them  closely  investing  the  head  furnished 
ample  proof  of  how  well  the  heads  are  protected  by  them 
and  their  purity  of  colour  preserved. 

- »X<- - 

SCOTCH  FIRS. 

The  Scotch  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris)  is  at  once  highly 
ornamental,  either  as  an  isolated  specimen  or  in  groups 
or  plantations,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  European  species  of  Pinus  as  a 
timber  tree.  When  grown  singly  in  a  park  or  pleasure 
ground,  where  the  tree  can  develop  equally  on  all  sides, 
it  forms  a  pyramidal  specimen,  with  large  horizontal 
branches  reaching  to  the  ground.  In  such  cases  it  is 
highly  ornamental,  but  greatly  depreciated  in  value  as 
a  timber  tree  on  account  of  the  numerous  large  knots 
in  the  wood.  Our  illustration  gives  a  view  in  the  West 
Wickham  Wood,  near  Croydon,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Page, 
Junr.  The  trees,  as  will  be  seen,  have  been  planted 
close  together,  with  the  effect  of  drawing  them  up  with 
a  clean,  straight  bole  ;  and  when  such  is.  the  case, 
other  conditions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  being  equal, 
the  timber  is  of  the  highest  commercial  value.  The 
beauty  of  such  a  wood  even  in  winter  is  obvious  to  the 
observant  eye,  on  account  of  the  characteristic  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bark,  as  contrasted  with  the  dark  sombre 
hue  of  the  foliage,  at  a  time  when  all  deciduous  trees 
are  quite  bare.  The  Scotch  Fir  has  a  wide  geographical 
range,  and  varies  greatly  in  foliage,  in  habit  and  stature, 
in  the  cones,  and  also  in  the  bark.  In  some  cases  the 
latter  is  of  a  deep  brown  and  fissured  longitudinally, 
showing  an  accumulation  of  many  layers  in  thickness  ; 
in  other  cases  the  old  bark  is  continually  being  thrown 
off,  so  that  what  remains  is  thin,  nearly  smooth,  and 
of  a  beautiful  brownish  red  colour. 

->X<- - 

OXFORD  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

Like  other  botanic  gardens,  this  old  establishment 
contains  many  plants  of  interest — either  useful,  orna¬ 
mental,  or  botanically  interesting.  The  library  attached 
to  and  situated  in  the  garden  is  also  well  stocked  with 
rare  and  valuable  old  books,  which  it  is  impossible,  in 
some  cases,  to  buy,  because  of  their  extreme  rarity. 
For  instance,  it  includes  the  only  perfect  copy  of 
Gampi  Elysii  in  existence— a  book  so  rich  in  engravings 
of  plants  that  its  publication  even  at  the  present  day, 
with  all  modern  appliances  at  command,  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  small  consequence.  Oxford  has,  of  course, 
been  celebrated  for  its  learning  for  ages  past,  and  we 
can  endorse  what  the  poet  says  in  the  following  lines  : — 
“  See,  Oxford  lifts  her  head  sublime, 

Majestic  on  the  moss  of  time  ; 

Nor  wants  she  Gracia’s  better  part 
’Mid  the  proud  piles  of  ancient  art.” 

We  were,  however,  more  directly  concerned  with  the 
plants  in  the  garden,  now  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Baker,  formerly  of  Kew. 

The  Hothouses. 

The  Cactus  house  is  well  filled  with  a  great  variety  of 
succulent  plants,  many  of  which  are  of  great  size. 
Some  American  Agaves  of  great  age — the  reputed 
Century  Plant,  in  fact — flowered  here  some  years  ago, 
as  the  old  stems  outside  the  house  still  testify.  At 
present  there  are  some  huge  specimens  of  Dasy- 
lirion,  including  D.  glaucophyllum  and  D.  longi- 
folium,  the  latter  of  which  has  slender  but  rigid  leaves 
6  ft.  long.  A  specimen  of  the  Old  Man  Cactus  (Cereus 
senilis),  about  20  ft.  high  and  6  ins.  or  7  ins.  in 
diameter,  is  the  finest  we  have  seen.  Iu  another 
house  close  by  is  a  great  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  an 
arborescent  form  of  Ficus  repens,  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  that  species  as  the  Tree  Ivy  does  to  the 
common  climbing  one.  Some  shoots  were  developed  on 
old  plants  in  the  Nymphnea  house,  having  straight 
rigid  shoots  and  entirely  different  leaves  from  the  type, 
and  being  taken  off  and  rooted,  one  of  them  has 
developed  into  a  large  plant,  which  no  one  would 
recognise  as  their  old  friend  Ficus  repens.  The  leaves 
are  large  comparatively,  almost  like  those  of  a  Camellia, 
thick  and  leather)',  with  a  beautiful  raised  venation  on 
the  under  surface. 

A  fine  specimen  of  Strelitzia  juncifolia  in  one  of  the 
stoves  has  petioles  about  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  high,  with  the 
lamina  or  blade  almost  obsolete.  Near  it  was  a  plant 
of  Goethea  stricta  6  ft.  high,  and  flowering  freely  all 
along  the  stems.  The  beautiful  Mexican  Cycad 
(Dion  edule)  had  comb-like  leaves  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  iu 
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length.  Some  forms  of  Aspleniura  marinum  that  have 
been  grown,  here  for  many  years  are  notable  for  the 
length  of  their  leaves,  particularly  A.  m.  elongatum, 
with  leaves  2  ft.  long  ;  A.  m.  ramosum,  12  ins.  to 
18  ins. ;  and  A.  m.  Justus,  12  ins.  to  15  ins.  In  another 
stove  the  inflorescence  of  Pitcairnia  Altensteinii,  with 
its  coral-red  bracts  and  white  flowers,  was  very  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  and  on  the  shelves  behind  stood  a  richly 
flowered  specimen  of  Jacobina  magnifica.  Two  plants 
of  Musa  coccinea  also  attested  their  presence  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  scarlet  bracts.  The  variegated 
Pine  Apple  is  not  only  ornamental,  but  useful,  as  its 
fruit  is  deliciously  flavoured.  Very  different  from 
Columnea  repens  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers  is 
C.  nutilans,  the  gaping  corollas  of  which  are  beau¬ 
tifully  marked  with  brownish  red  on  a  yellow  ground. 
In  a  greenhouse  were  some  well-flowered  specimens  of 
Zephyranthes  macrosiphon,  with  large  rosy  red  flowers. 
Close  by  them  were  some  richly-flowered  specimens  of 
an  unnamed  Petunia,  with  medium-sized  but  beau¬ 
tifully-shaped,  double,  pure  white  flowers,  festooning 
the  edge  of  a  high  shelf  near 
the  glass. 

Aquatics  in  the  Nymphrea 
house  receive  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention,  and 
include  some  interesting 
and  ornamental  subjects. 

Amongst  the  Nymphreas 
in  flower  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  were  N. 
tuberosa,  white ;  N.  Dau- 
benyana,  with  proliferous 
leaves  and  pale  sky-blue 
flowers  ;  N.  stellata  Berlin 
var.,  with  bright  sky-blue 
flowers  ;  N.  s.  cyanea,  with 
very  long,  narrow,  light 
sky-blue  flowers  ;  and  N.  a. 

Madagascarensis,  with  large 
white  flowers,  tinted  with 
sky-blue  at  the  tips  of 
the  petals.  A  choice  and 
beautiful  variety  is  N. 
tuberosa  flaveseens,  with  the 
sepals  tinted  with  pink  at 
the  base,  the  petals  of  a 
bright  sulphur,  and  golden 
yellow  stamens.  More  in¬ 
teresting  to  some,  perhaps, 
would  be  Sagittaria  mon- 
tevidensis,  the  large  white 
flowers  of  which  have  a  rich 
brown  spot  on  each  petal. 

Near  it  was  S.  simplex,  a 
pigmy  in  comparison,  about 
8  ins.  high,  bearing  white 
flowers  in  whorls  of  three, 
while  the  leaves  were 
linear.  The  large  yellow 
flowers  and  floating  stems 
and  leaves  of  Limnocharis 
Humboldtii  are  always  in¬ 
teresting.  The  spotted 
leaves  of  Eiehardia  maculata 
lend  grace  to  the  white 
spathes,  with  their  dark 
purple  eye  spots.  Arundo 
Donax  is  nearly  hardy  ;  but 
the  variegation  of  A.  D.  variegata  is  pleasingly 
developed  in  the  moist  warm  atmosphere  of  the  Water- 
Lily.  house. 

The  Open-air  Collections. 

The  grounds  are  now  in  fine  condition,  and  will  continue 
so  during  the  next  month  at  least,  unless  unusually 
dry  weather  intervenes.  The  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants  in  season  were  flowering  abundantly, 
and  others  will  in  due  time  keep  up  the  succession. 
Amongst  herbaceous  plants,  Irises  and  Pseonies  were  at 
their  best,  including  the  dwarf  globular-flowered  P. 
officinalis  lobata,  with  pale  poppy-red  incurved  petals. 
Pentstemon  Menziesii  Scouleri,  a  sub-shrubby  species, 
was  flowering  more  freely  and  finely  than  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  seen  it.  The  leaves  are  small  and  leathery, 
while  the  flowers  are  large,  lilac-purple,  and  quite 
different  from  any  other  Pentstemon  in  gardens.  A 
fine  clump  of  Pancratium  illyricum  flowering  freely  in 
the  open  air,  testifies  to  the  hardiness  of  the  species, 
which  ought  to  be  more  widely  grown,  for  its  white 
flowers  and  broad  glaucous  leaves,  resembling  those  of 
Narcissus  bicolor  grandis,  are  both  distinct  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  Symphytum  officinale  bohemicum  is  not  a  bad 
garden  plant,  for  it  is  dwarfer  and  more  compact  than 


the  type,  with  velvety  red  flowers.  The  white-flowered 
Symphytum  orientale  had  purer  white  flowers  than  is 
the  case  in  some  gardens  where  we  have  noted  it.  Its 
free  flowering  character  under  trees  here,  amply 
demonstrates  that  it  is  a  plant  admirably  adapted  for 
planting  in  shady  places,  where  few  other  good 
herbaceous  plants  would  give  any  satisfaction.  A 
pretty  little  Ragwort  is  Senecio  aureus,  about  6  ins. 
high  with  golden  yellow  heads,  roundly  cordate,  radical 
leaves,  and  oblong  cauline  ones.  Another  congener — 
namely,  S.  squalidus — holds  its  place  on  the  top  of  the 
garden  wall  together  with  Linaria  purpurea,  another  hand¬ 
some  plant.  The  specific  name  squalidus  is  misleading, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  included  in  the 
British  flora.  It  is  not  aboriginally  a  native,  however, 
but  Oxford  is  one  of  the  few  places  where  it  has  become 
naturalised,  it  now  occurs  on  old  walls  everywhere, 
and  on  bridges  in  and  around  the  city. 

Amongst  ornamental  trees  in  flower  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit,  were  the  Pavias  aud  Horse  Chestnuts,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Service  Tree  (Pyrus  Sorbus)  and 
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another  of  the  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinus  Ornus),  about  45  ft. 
high,  with  a  girth  of  6  ft.  at  that  height  from  the 
ground.  Close  by  was  a  specimen  of  the  Coeomilla 
Plum  (Prunus  Coeomilla)  about  20  ft.  high,  with  a 
spread  of  30  ft.  The  flowers  smell  like  Heliotrope.  It 
flowers  during  April  and  May.  Viburnum  prunifolium, 
a  tree  about  25  ft.  high,  has  leaves  like  those  of 
a  Prunus,  and  bears  its  white  flowers  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  A  fine  tree  we  cannot  omit  mentioning  is 
a  specimen  of  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  or  the  Kentucky 
Coffee  Tree,  about  50  ft.  high,  and  forked  from  near  the 
base.  Very  curious  in  its  way  is  Laburnum  vulgare 
quercifolium,  the  leaves  of  which  consist  of  from  three 
to  five— generally  the  latter  number — of  leaflets,  which 
are  deeply  pinnatifid  or  lobed  above  their  middle.  It 
is  very  floriferous,  but  the  blooms  do  not  seem  to  differ 
from  those  of  the  type.  As  in  the  case  of  Cytisus 
Adami,  so  in  this  case,  the  foliage  of  the  Oak-leaved 
variety  of  Laburnum  is  not  constant,  for  we  noted  that 
on  several  branches  the  leaves  consisted  of  three  leaflets 
only,  and  were  therefore  quite  normal. 

Not  far  from  the  garden,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cherwell,  is  the  finest  specimen  of  Planera  Richardi, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Zelkona  tree,  or  Siberian  Elm 


(Orme  de  Siberie).  It  has  a  trunk  of  great  thickness, 
but  it  branches  very  much  at  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  from  the 
ground,  giving  rise  to  a  large  number  of  branches  or 
limbs  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  rising  to  a  height  of 
70  ft.  with  a  spread  of  60  ft.  The  leaves  closely 
resemble  those  of  a  species  of  Elm,  to  which  it  is,  of 
course,  closely  allied.  In  the  ditches  close  by,  the 
Water  Violet  (Hottonia  palustris),  with  pink  and  rose 
flowers,  was  simply  charming.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  whorls  tier  above  tier,  in  outward  appearance 
resembling  a  miniature  Primula  japonica,  belonging  to 
the  same  family.  The  leaves  are,  however,  finely 
divided,  more  resembling  those  of  a  species  of  water 
Milfoil  than  a  Primula. 

- o-X-c- - 

LATHYRUS  SIBTHORPII. 

A  plant  has  long  been  grown  in  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden  under  this  name,  and  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Sibthorpe.  There  is  a  figure 
of  the  plant  in  Maund’s  Botanic  Garden,  v.,  No.  511, 
under  the  name  of  L.  rotun- 
difolius.  In  Sweet’s  British 
Flower  Garden ,  2nd  ser., 
vol.  iv.,  333,  is  another 
figure  of  it,  under  the 
name  of  L.  rotundifolius 
ellipticus,  and  the  specimens 
from  which  the  coloured 
figure  was  drawn  up  were 
communicated  from  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden 
in  1838.  The  nearest 
affinity  of  the  plant  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  L.  rotundifolius  ; 
but  the  stipules  are  subulate, 
with  much  smaller  subulate 
auricles,  while  the  leaflets 
are  generally  narrower  and 
more  elliptic.  The  stems 
are  also  dwaifer,  about 
3  ft.  high  or  even  less; 
and  require  little  support, 
as  the  stems  are  less  inclined 
to  climb  than  those  of  L. 
ellipticus.  The  flowers  are 
large,  magenta-purple,  tinted 
with  violet,  and  borne  on 
long  peduncles ;  whereas 
those  of  L.  rotundifolius 
are  smaller,  brick-red,  and 
borne  on  short  peduncles. 

A  more  important  dis¬ 
tinction,  perhaps,  for  horti¬ 
cultural  purposes  is  the  fact 
that  it  flowers  on  an  average 
a  good  month  earlier  than 
L.  rotundifolius,  and  is, 
moreover,  the  first  of  the 
large-floweiing  climbingsorts 
to  come  into  bloom.  It  was 
at  its  best  when  we  saw 
it  in  the  last  week  of  May, 
while  L.  rotundifolius  along¬ 
side  of  it  had  not  a  single 
bloom  open.  The  latter,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention,  has  frequently  been 
grown  in  gardens  and  sold 
in  nurseries  under  the  title  of  L.  Drummondi — a 
name  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Green  when  gardener  to 
Mr.  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  at  Reigate. 

There  are  three  sheets  of  specimens  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium  under  the  name  of  L.  Sibthorpii,  Hort. 
Two  of  them  were  obtained  from  Constantinople  under 
the  name  of  L.  rotundifolius  ;  the  third  one  was  sent  from 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  under  that  name 
likewise,  but  having  large  elliptic  leaflets,  is  queried  as 
to  whether  it  does  not  belong  to  L.  latifolius.  That 
well-known  plant  is,  by  some,  considered  as  a  form  of 
L.  sylvestris,  namely  L.  s.  platyphyllus.  L.  sylvestris 
varies  so  immensely  even  in  a  wild  state,  that  it  must 
be  reckoned  a  very  variable  and  inconstant  species. 
When  such  is  the  case  one  turns  to  L.  Sibthorpii, 
and  questions  whether  its  characters  are  constant. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Baker,  the  curator  of  the  garden,  is  an 
enthusiastic  plantsman,  and  the  seedlings  he  has  raised 
from  L.  Sibthorpii  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting 
when  they  come  into  flower.  If  the  affinity  with  L. 
rotundifolius  is  close,  we  might  expect  that  some  of  the 
distinctive  characters  above  given  of  L.  Sibthorpii 
would  break  down  when  raised  from  seed.  If  not,  we 
shall  be  all  the  more  pleased,  for  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
highly  ornamental  early-flowering  subject. 
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The  Amateurs'  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Gardenias. — The  stock  of  young  plants  as  well  as  old 
ones  now  out  of  flower  will  make  the  most  satisfactory 
growth  if  put  in  a  pit  where  the  particular  treatment 
they  require  can  be  given  them.  Fermenting  material 
in  which  they  can  be  plunged  will  give  the  most 
satisfactory  results  ;  and  if  the  syringe  is  used  freely, 
it  will  keep  down  insects. 

"Winter -flowering  Plants. — The  stoves  should 
now  be  released  of  the  crowding,  which  has  been 
unavoidable  by  reason  of  the  increasing  bulk  of  the 
batches  of  young  stuff  being  grown  on  for  winter 
decoration.  Like  Gardenias,  they  may  be  relegated  to 
the  pits,  where  plenty  of  heat  is  at  command  when 
necessary,  either  in  the  form  of  liot-water  pipes  or 
fermenting  materials.  Shrubby  Begonias,  Plumbagos, 
Sericographis,  Thyrsacanthus,  and  others  of  that 
nature,  will  profit  by  being  placed  in  a  low-roofed 
structure  near  the  glass. 

Balsams. — The  earliest  batch  should  now  be  ready 
to  receive  their  final  shift.  For  all  ordinary  decorative 
purposes  12-in.  pots  will  be  sufficiently  large,  although 
smaller  sizes  are  frequently  used  for  conservatory 
and  greenhouse  purposes.  The  soil  should  not  be 
pressed  very  firmly,  but  left  in  an  open  and  porous 
condition  to  encourage  rapid  growth.  It  should  also 
he  made  very  rich  with  well-decomposed  manure.  Tie 
out  the  shoots,  and  maintain  the  symmetry  of  the 
plants  by  good  exposure  to  light  on  all  sides. 

Camellias.— Pot  plants  that  flowered  early,  and 
have  completed  their  growth,  may  be  stood  in  the  open 
air  in  some  sheltered  position.  If  partially  shaded  at 
least  till  the  foliage  gets  solidified  and  leathery,  there 
will  be  little  danger  of  the  leaves  getting  browned,  as  is 
liable  to  happen  if  they  are  suddenly  placed  under  full 
exposure  immediately  after  removal  from  the  greenhouse. 
Stand  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  on  bricks  to  prevent 
worms  getting  into  the  soil. 

Lilies  in  Pots. — "Where  the  practice  is  pursued  of 
planting  Lily  bulbs  near  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  with 
a  view  of  filling  up  the  latter  after  the  stems  have 
attained  some  length,  it  would  be  well  now  to  have  the 
operation  completed,  as  the  roots  developed  from  the 
stems  into  it  will  be  of  great  service  in  feeding  the 
foliage  and  leaves. 

Green-fly  and  Lilies.  —  Unremitting  attention 
should  be  given  to  Lilies  under  glass  all  through  their 
period  of  growth,  for  it  often  happens  that  when  a  fine 
display  of  bloom  should  be  expected  disappointment  is 
the  result,  through  the  injury  done  by  green-fly  crowd¬ 
ing  round  the  growing  shoots  and  secreting  themselves 
in  the  buds  and  about  the  flowers.  A  good  remedy  is 
to  dust  the  young  shoots  affected  with  tobacco  powder, 
which  should  be  syringed  off  the  following  day, 
together  with  the  dead  aphides. 

Gloxinias. — "While  still  preserving  the  atmospheric 
moisture  in  the  house  where  these  are  grown,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  not  to  spray  or  wet  the  flowers  in 
any  way  in  damping  down,  otherwise  they  will  get 
spotted,  and  their  appearance  spoiled. 

Peaches. — "Where  the  fruit  is  now  ripening,  a  much 
more  buoyant  atmosphere  should  he  maintained  than 
during  the  growing  period.  In  order  to  avoid  atmos¬ 
pheric  moisture,  while  still  keeping  the  borders  in  a 
sufficiently  moist  state  for  the  sake  of  the  roots,  a 
mulching  of  clean  hay  might  be  given  with  advantage. 
Fruits  that  are  not  netted  dropping  on  this  do  not 
suffer  that  injury  they  would  if  allowed  to  drop  on 
the  ground. 

Figs. — The  second  crop  on  trees  that  were  started  in 
November  should  now  he  swelling  rapidly,  and  a  few 
even  ripening.  If  grown  in  pots,  a  watering  of  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  every  other  day  to  enable  the 
plants  to  develop  properly  the  heavy  crop  which  they 
should  be  hearing.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  will  also 
he  greatly  improved  by  good  exposure  to  sunlight, 
with  abundant  ventilation.  Red-spider  will  also  he 
kept  in  check  by  the  ammonia  arising  from  the  manure 
water. 

Melons. — Syringe  young  plants  twice  a  day  to  keep 
down  red-spider,  excepting,  of  course,  when  the  plants 
are  in  bloom.  Yentilate  early  in  the  day  and  close 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  economise  sun  heat.  The 
exact  time  when  this  should  he  done  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  weather  and  the  aspect 
of  the  house.  Damp  down  heavily  at  closing  time, 
and  allow  the  temperature  to  rise,  if  it  may,  to  90° 
with  sun  heat. 


Cucumbers. — Old  plants  that  have  been  bearing  for 
the  last  three  months  can  be  renewed  by  cutting  back 
freely  the  lateral  shoots,  retaining  the  best,  which 
should  be  regulated  afresb.  The  surface  of  the  soil 
should  receive  a  top-dressing  of  good  loam,  with  an 
admixture  of  well-rotted  cow  dung.  Then  water  the 
border,  and  syringe  the  plants  twice  a?  day  during  fine 
weather.  Close  early  in  the  afternoon  and  damp 
down. 

Strawberries  in  the  Open. — Although  the  show 
of  bloom  was  excellent,  the  crop  will  certainly  he  a  poor 
one,  unless  we  get  a  greater  supply  of  rain  than  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  last  month.  Thi3  state  of  matters 
should  be  remedied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  mulching,  if 
that  has  not  already  been  done,  as  it  ought.  A  copious 
hosing  twice  a  week  would  also  render  them  invaluable 
assistance. 


Judging  Small  Greenhouses. — I  was  much  pleased 
with  your  sensible  reply  to  Mr.  Salisbury  last  week, 
p.  631,  on  the  subject  of  judging  amateurs’  small 
greenhouses,  or  as  I  should  put  it,  small  amateurs 
greenhouses,  meaning  the  greenhouses  large  and  small, 
for  I  have  seen  both,  owned  hv  working  men.  I  have 
had  some  experience  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  have 
found  it  mixed  in  character — amusing  and  annoying. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  practice  is  at  Crewe,  whether 
the  judges  call  more  than  once  or  not,  but  if  such  com¬ 
petitions  are  to  be  of  real  benefit,  I  am  convinced  that 
one  visit  is  not  enough.  It  is  better  to  leave  the  judges 
free  to  call  as  often  as  they  please  during  a  period  of, 
say  three  months  before  the  show  takes  place  at  which 
the  prizes  are  awarded.  In  a  wide  district  the  work 
takes  up  so  much  time  that  the  privilege  of  making 
surprise  visits  will  not  he  abused,  but  the  knowledge 
that  the  power  exists  does  keep  the  competitors  up  to 
the  mark.  If  the  judge  has  a  well-balanced  mind,  a 
keen  perception  of  what  is  good  and  commendable,  and 
can  keep  his  own  counsel  until  he  finally  makes  his 
awards,  he  is  a  power  for  good  in  any  district  in  which 
these  competitions  are  encouraged. — A  Secretary. 

The  system  adopted  at  Crewe,  of  giving  small  prizes 
to  encourage  artisans  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  under 
glass,  is  one  which  I  should  like  to  see  adopted  in  all 
large  centres  of  industry,  because  I  know  of  nothing 
equal  to  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  a  garden  to  keep  a 
working  man  out  of  the  public-house  ;  and  as  Cowper 
has  said,  “  He  who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse 
too.”  I  have  often  thought,  when  visiting  cottagers’ 
flower  shows,  what  a  great  benefit  it  would  be  to  "this 
class  if  the  committees  would  engage  some  experienced 
practical  gardeners  to  speak  to  them  at  the  prize  dis¬ 
tributions  on  the  proper  way  to  manage  a  garden  and 
small  greenhouse,  and  above  all  things  to  note  their 
errors  and  point  them  out.  It  is  of  what  they  should  not 
do  that  so  many  of  these  worthy  men  want  to  he  told, 
quite  as  much  as  what  they  may  do — and  overcrowding, 
to  which  you  refer  at  p.  631,  is  one  of  the  things  which 
cannot  be  too  often  condemned.  This  practice  amounts 
almost  to  a  sin  among  the  owners  of  small  greenhouses 
in  towns  ;  and  next  to  this,  nothing  is  more  lamentable 
to  an  intelligent  plant  lover  than  the  generally  in¬ 
congruous  character  of  the  plants  so  closely  packed 
together. 

"Where  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  I  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  encourage  a  “fancy”  for  some  easily-grown 
class  of  plants — to  make  the  man  a  specialist,  in  fact, 
and  have  often  after  a  time  been  most  gratified  with 
the  results.  Let  a  working  man  once  get  a  name  for 
growing  any  particular  flower  or  vegetable  well,  and  it 
is  wonderful  what  he  will  do  to  keep  up  his  reputation. 
That  is  the  spirit  to  foster  at  cottagers’  shows. — 
Lancastrian. 

Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  for 
Exhibition. — I  wish  to  exhibit  some  Fuchsias,  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  double  Petunias,  and  wish  to  know 
how  long  before  the  date  of  the  show  I  should  leave  off 
stopping  the  shoots  and  pinching  off  the  flower-buds. — 
A  Novice.  [It  depends  greatly  upon  the  vigour  of  the 
plants.  If  the  Fuchsias  are  growing  strong  and  freely, 
and  have  plenty  of  good  soil  to  root  in  at  will,  you  should 
allow  about  eight  weeks  from  the  last  stopping  of  the 
shoots,  and  about  three  weeks  from  the  last  removal  of 
the  flower-buds.  In  the  case  of  the  Pelargoniums  and 
Petunias,  five  weeks  for  the  shoots  and  three  weeks  for 
the  flowers  would  be  about  right. — Ed.] 

Show  Pinks. — My  show  Pinks  are  now  throwing  up 
flowering  stalks  and  much  short  grass,  too  high  up  ever 
to  layer.  If  I  cut  the  lot  off,  and  pipe  them,  will  it 
improve  both  the  blooms  and  the  grass  left  to  he 
layered  later  on?  "What  is  a  sure  system  of  piping 
Pinks  ?  I  have  failed  over  and  over  again  to  get  them 


to  root. — N.  H.  F.  [Let  the  “grass”  alone  for 
another  week  or  two,  then  prepare  a  bed  of  sifted  loam 
and  leaf-soil,  with  about  one-third  of  sand,  in  a  shady 
position,  and  insert  the  pipings  firmly  into  the  bed  on 
the  first  available  wet  day.  If  this  is  not  convenient, 
get  some  boxes  about  3  ins.  deep,  drain  them,  and  fill 
up  firmly  with  a  similar  compost,  putting  the  finest  on 
the  top,  and  dibble  in  the  pipings  from  1  in.  to  2  ins. 
apart  each  way,  according  to  size.  Give  a  good 
watering,  and  put  the  boxes  in  a  close  frame  or  under 
hand-lights  under  a  north  wall.  Layering  such  small 
“grass”  is  a  very  tedious  operation,  and  only  worth 
resorting  to  when  it  has  become  too  late  to  propagate 
by  pipings.  If  you  could  put  the  cutting  boxes  on  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  so  much  the  better. — Ed.] 

- ■»>;<« - 

A  WORD  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Social  Florists 
Club  (and  published  in  the  American  Florist)  Mr. 
John  N.  May  defined  the  qualifications  necessary  to 
make  a  successful  florist  as  :  — (1),  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business  ;  (2),  executive  ability  ;  and  (3),  strict 
honesty  in  all  his  dealings.  The  studies  most  suitable, 
says  Mr.  May,  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business  are  the  first  to  consider.  This  commences 
with  the  first  day’s  employment  in  this  business,  by 
watching  carefully  how  the  work  is  dene  by  experienced 
hands  ;  no  matter  how  trivial  the  job  may  appear  to 
be  try  to  do  it  well,  and  much  will  be  accomplished 
from  the  start.  As  in  all  other  walks  of  life  many 
things  which  are  not  quite  to  your  liking  will  fall  to 
your  lot,  yet  if  you  are  determined  to  become  a  success¬ 
ful  florist  you  will  find  them  come  much  easier,  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  one  should  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Cleaning  fires,  crocking 
pots,  and  many  other  such-like  jobs  are  often  not  the 
most  desirable  things  to  do,  yet  they  are  all  important 
and  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  every  one.  All 
these  items  offer  abundant  room  for  study  ;  to  stoke 
fires  in  the  most  economical  way  is  a  very  important 
item,  as  waste  and  extravagance  here  means  a  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  money  in  a  year  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
every  item  and  branch  of  employment. 

The  second  item  we  touch  upon  is  executive  ability. 
This  is  all-important,  and  for  the  young  beginner 
requires  a  special  study.  A  man  may  be  one  of  the 
best  plantsmen  in  the  country,  but  if  he  is  not  able  to 
direct  and  manage  workmen  successfully  he  will  never 
make  a  success  either  as  a  foreman  for  others  or  to 
manage  a  business  for  himself.  Therefore  in  travelling 
around  the  country  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
knowledge  do  not  overlook  this.  A  safe  plan  to  follow 
is  to  observe  where  the  business  is  the  most  carefully 
and  economically  managed  without  waste  or  surplus 
labour,  yet  is  done  with  consistent  consideration  of  all 
concerned,  and  try  to  grasp  the  whole  thing  so  that 
you  can,  when  called  upon,  do  as  well  or  better — I  say 
better  here  because  our  aim  should  always  he  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  all  we  learn. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  item  I  shall  speak  upon, 
namely,  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  I  need  hardly  say 
to  you  that  this  is  not  the  least  in  importance.  ISo 
man  can  hope  to  conduct  a  business  and  retain  the 
respect  of  honest  men  unless  he  follows  the  golden  rule, 
“  Honour  before  Riches.”  And  the  word  honesty  opens 
up  a  wide  range.  It  means  not  only  that  we  must  not 
openly  rob  our  fellow  man,  but  it  has  a  very  much 
wider  range.  It  is  just  as  dishonest  to  waste  time  by 
idleness,  to  recklessly  destroy  property,  or  tell  an 
untruth  to  cover  a  fault,  as  it  is  to  take  something 
which  does  not  belong  to  us.  To  waste  time  by  idleness 
while  in  the  employ  of  others  is  doubly  dishonest  by 
robbing  our  employer  of  what  is  justly  his  and  also  by 
robbing  ourselves,  as  it  is  soon  discovered  and  we  are 
made  to  suffer  in  consequence.  Almost  any  employer 
can  soon  tell  if  a  boy  or  man  is  idling  his  time  away, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  before  the  idle 
boy  or  man  loses  his  situation  and  his  employer’s  good 
wishes,  and  you  can  readily  understand  the  con¬ 
sequence. 

Passing  on  from  the  rudimentary  point,  we  come  to 
hooks,  magazines,  &c.  Of  these  there  are  a  vast 
number  all  more  or  less  instructive.  The  ambitious 
student  will  try  to  read  as  many  as  comes  within  his 
reach,  and  if  he  is  a  careful  reader  will  soon  begin  to 
discriminate  between  good,  sound,  practical  writings 
and  mere  theoretical  articles  ;  while  the  latter  often 
contain  many  things  that  are  pleasant  to  read  and 
feasible  enough  on  paper,  yet  they  are  not  always  safe 
to  follow  in  everyday  life.  The  former  as  a  rule  are 
the  more  sure  for  us  to  follow,  hut  even  with  these  it  is 
not  safe  to  accept  them  in  their  entirety.  It  is  far 
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better  to  make  a  note  of  anything  you  read  and  do  not 
clearly  understand,  and  at  a  seasonable  opportunity 
ask  someone  with  whom  you  are  associated  and  whom 
you  think  can  explain  it  to  you  ;  by  such  means  a  new 
light  is  often  thrown  upon  it. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  it 
is  much  easier  to  learn  this  business  than  formerly. 
This  means  that  the  opportunities  are  much  greater 
from  the  fact  that  so  many  able  men  have  spent  years 
in  gathering  together  valuable  data  and  publishing  the 
same  in  book  form  for  our  benefit  and  instruction. 
Such  fine  works  as  Loudon’s  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants, 
Thompson’s  Gardeners'  Assistant,  Rhind’s  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany,  &c.,  were  not  in 
existence  in  the  last  century,  and  the  gardener  then 
had  to  spend  the  best  half  of  his  life  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  that  was  to  support  him  in  the  other  half. 
In  this  our  favoured  time  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
profiting  from  such  works  as  above  named,  and 
hundreds  of  others,  and  by  close  study,  learning  our 
business  in  a  much  shorter  time.  But  here  let 
me  say  that  the  requirements  to-day  to  compete 
successfully  in  business  are  much  greater  than  formerly  ; 
therefore  we  have  so  much  more  to  learn,  and  it  is  only 
by  close  application,  careful  study,  and  determination 
to  overcome  all  obstacles,  that  we  can  hope  to  succeed. 
And  although  we  have  so  many  advantages  over  our 
forefathers  in  gaining  knowledge,  yet  I  would  earnestly 
advise  you  all  not  to  try  to  run  before  you  can  walk, 
but  rather  spend  a  few  years  longer  in  gaining  a  good 
general  knowledge  before  embarking  on  your  own 
responsibility  ;  it  will  be  both  time  and  money  well 
spent.  On  the  other  hand  any  reasonable  employer 
will  endeavour  to  encourage  by  kind  words  and  deeds 
the  efforts  of  all  who  try  to  faithfully  discharge  their 
duties,  and  are  careful  not  to  waste  or  destroy  anything 
he  can  possibly  help.  And  let  me  lastly  impress  upon 
you  the  absolute  necessity  of  truthfulness  in  all  things, 
to  yourself,  your  fellow-workmen,  and  your  employer. 
It  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  first  grand  corner  stone 
towards  building  up  the  successful  business  man,  and 
do  much  to  elevate  our  calling  to  the  highest  degree. 


rARDENING  MISCELLANY. 


The  R.  H.  S.  and  H.M.  Commissioners. 

In  a  paper  circulated  at  the  recent  Temple  show  are 
these  words: — “With  the  Prince-President  seems  to 
have  passed  away  gradually  also,  as  far  as  our  society 
is  concerned,  the  Commissioners’  friendliness.”  This 
is  unjust  to  the  memory  of  my  old  friend,  General 
Scott,  who  was  one  of  the  truest  friends  the  society 
has  ever  had,  and  as  he  was  at  one  time  both  secretary 
to  H.M.  Commissioners  and  also  to  the  society,  an 
influential  one.  It  is  too  long  a  question  to  be  gone 
into  now.  In  1874  I  published  a  pamphlet  on  “The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  As  it  Is  and  as  it  Might 
be.”  If  ever  I  get  time  to  continue  the  story,  it  will  be 
seen  that  something  can  be  said  on  H.  M.  Commissioners’ 
side  of  the  question.- — George  F.  Wilson,  PPeatherbanlc, 
Weybridge  Heath,  June  5th. 

Early  Peas. 

The  first  dish  of  green  Peas  brought  to  Exeter  Market 
this  season  from  the  open  ground  was  on  May  23rd, 
but  Peas  do  not  come  in  very  freely  yet.  The  first  lot 
of  Strawberries  from  the  open  was  on  the  30th  ult., 
when  a  quart  basket  of  rather  scrubby  fruit  was 
offered  for  2s.,  and  this  was  the  only  lot  on  offer.  This 
applies  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Exeter. 
The  Pea  in  favour  for  a  first  picking,  and  for  the  early 
crop  generally,  is  Veitch’s  Extra  Early,  which  is  not 
only  very  early,  but  is  hardy  and  prolific  as  well. — 
Devoniensis. 

Strawberry,  Noble. 

Though  this  variety  has  been  commented  upon  many 
times  in  your  columns,  I  have  not  seen  it  growing 
anywhere  until  to-day,  when  calling  at  Brooke  Hall, 
near  Norwich,  I  saw  some  long  rows  of  it,  with  some 
other  half  dozen  of  our  most  popular  kinds.  Of  its 
earliness  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  I  saw  plenty  of 
fruit  all  along  the  row  as  large  as  my  thumb,  whilst 
my  own  Keen’s  Seedlings,  growing  on  a  sunny  spot, 
were  not  half  so  large  ;  and  I  expect  Noble  will  even¬ 
tually  lead  to  the  extermination  of  many  of  our  older 
so-called  early  kinds.  Strawberries,  like  everything 
else,  are  well  done  at  Brooke  Hall,  very  large  breadths 
of  this  luscious  fruit  being  grown,  and  as  the  plants 
are  not  allowed  to  remain  on  the  same  ground  over  two 


years,  a  large  area  is  planted  annually.  At  the  present 
time  the  beds  are  all  mulched  with  clean  straw,  and 
look  well.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  look  round  the 
gardens  at  Brooke  Hall  with  Mr.  Brinn,  the  gardener, 
who  has  been  in  charge  for  several  years.  —  T.  W., 
June  5th. 

Chelsea  Gem  Pea. 

I  SAW  a  good  breadth  of  this  early  Pea  growing  at 
Brooke  Hall  to-day,  and  judging  from  its  appearance, 

I  think  it  is  a  very  profitable  and  useful  kind  to  grow 
for  early  work.  Its  height  is  about  18  ins.  or  2  ft. 

It  is  very  free  flowering,  and  was  swelling  off  good- 
sized  pods  that  had  set  before  all  the  flowers  had  opened. 
This  variety  was  new  to  me,  and  certainly  more  for¬ 
ward  than  any  I  am  growing  this  spring. — T.  W., 
Norwich,  June  5th. 

Veitch’s  Golden  Queen  Lettuce. 

This  is  the  favourite  Lettuce  for  early  use  at  Brooke 
Hall.  I  saw  a  large  bed  that  had  been  freely  drawn 
from,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  distinct  habit  and 
appearance  of  this  small  golden-coloured  Cabbage 
variety.  It  is  quite  a  novelty  to  me,  and  appears  to 
be  a  very  good  one. — T.  W.,  Norwich,  June  5th. 

Abelia  floribunda. 

The  several  species  of  Abelia  grown  in  gardens  vary 
greatly  in  habit  and  appearance.  That  under  notice  is 
evergreen,  and  by  no  means  common.  The  leaves  are 
small,  oblong,  and  when  seen  at  a  short  distance 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  an  Azalea.  We  noted  a 
specimen  in  one  of  the  greenhouses  at  The  Grange, 
Wallington.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  or 
racemes,  terminating  short  lateral  branches.  They  are 
about  2  ins.  in  length,  tubular  in  the  lower  part,  with 
a  five-lobed  spreading  lamina,  and  are  of  a  rosy  red 
or  deep  rose,  with  exception  of  a  few  white  petioles  at 
the  mouth  of  the  lamina.  The  shape  of  the  flowers  is 
quite  different  from  all  other  kinds  in  cultivation, 
and  when  in  bloom  they  have  a  pretty  effect,  owing 
to  their  pendulous  habit  and  warm  rose  colour, 
resembling,  in  fact,  Cantua  buxifolia  or  some  species  of 
Fuchsia  rather  than  the  more  common  forms  of  Abelia. 

Myrtus  Ugni. 

Possibly  this  plant  is  better  known  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Eugenia  Ugni,  having  been  pretty  widely 
distributed  under  that  title.  The  widely  bell-shaped 
flowers  are  beautifully  regular  in  contour,  with  the  red 
stamens  forming  a  mass  in  the  centre,  much  shorter 
than  the  petals,  and  therefore  very  different  from  the 
common  Myrtle,  with  its  brush-like  mass  of  stamens 
extending  much  beyond  the  flower.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  dark  green,  much  broader,  and  relatively  shorter 
than  those  of  the  Myrtus  communis.  The  fruits  are 
deep  brownish  red  or  black  when  mature,  and  possessed 
of  an  agreeably  aromatic  flavour.  The  fruits  are  much 
esteemed  in  Chili,  and  even  in  this  country  are  pleasing 
to  the  palate.  It  fruits  freely  against  a  wall  in  the 
open,  and  might  receive  more  attention  than  it  does. 
We  noted  it  recently  in  a  greenhouse  at  The  Grange, 
Wallington. 

Model  Cucumber. 

Some  really  remarkable  fruits  of  this  variety  were  recently 
shown  at  Reading,byMr.T.  Lockie,  The  Gardens,  Oakley 
Court,  Windsor.  This  variety  was  originally  distributed 
by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  and  by  selecting  from  the 
very  best  types  for  three  or  four  years,  Mr.  Lockie  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  type  averaging  18  ins.  to  20 
ins.  in  length,  faultless  in  shape,  without  any  heel, 
and  carrying  a  beautiful  bloom.  Two  fruits  in 
particular  shown  by  Mr.  Lockie  were  perfect.  It  seems 
practically  impossible  to  make  an  advance  upon  these 
handsome  examples  of  Cucumbers. — R.  D. 

Pistillody  of  the  Stamens  in  Wallflower. 
The  flowers  of  Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  or  the  common 
Wallflower,  are  subject  to  a  curious  malformation, 
which,  if  it  were  anything  like  general,  would  be 
looked  upon  by  gardeners  in  no  very  favourable  light ; 
in  fact,  to  them  the  flowers  would  be  as  useless  as  if 
they  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  insects  or  some 
virulent  disease.  Several  instances  occurred  in  a  batch 
of  plants  used  for  spring  bedding  at  Devonhurst, 
Chiswick.  They  were  perfectly  healthy  and  vigorous 
apparently,  and  produced  a  large  quantity  of  flowers 
on  branching  stems,  but  they  were  perfectly  green  and 
never  expanded.  The  sepals  were  normal,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  united  in  pairs.  The  linear  petals  were  green, 
and  much  smaller  than  the  sepals,  consequently  the 


only  part  of  the  flower  of  any  ornamental  value  had 
failed  to  develop  in  the  usual  way.  The  stamens  had 
all  become  carpels,  and  united  with  one  another  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  length  to  form  a  sheath  round  the 
true  pistil ;  and  they  were  also  often  adnate  or  united 
to  the  latter.  So  complete  was  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  stamens  that  they  were  tipped  with  stigmas  like 
the  pistil  itself.  They  were  further  partly  open  along 
their  inner  face,  and  bore  rows  of  stalked,  green  ovules, 
instead  of  containing  pollen  grains. — J.  F. 

Peloria  in  Iris  pallida. 

Two  flowers  of  this  Iris  exhibiting  a  curious  freak  have 
been  3ent  us  by  Mr.  Win.  Davis,  The  Old  House, 
Shalford,  near  Guildford.  The  falls  of  the  flower  were 
quite  normal,  but  the  standards  had  made  an  attempt 
to  become  bearded  like  them.  One  of  the  standards  in 
each  flower  was  as  heavily  bearded  from  a  little  below 
the  middle,  down  almost  to  the  very  base.  The  other 
two  standards  in  each  flower  were  slightly  bearded  in 
the  channel  or  groove  of  the  convolute  or  folded  claw, 
thus  making  a  bold  attempt  at  complete  peloria  in 
the  flower,  as  happens  in  Dendrobium  and  Cattleya  in 
the  closely  allied  Orchid  family,  or  in  Linaria  amongst 
the  Scrophularineie.  The  flowers  were  of  the  usual 
size,  and  delicately  and  agreeably  fragrant.  Another 
anomaly  presented  itself  in  the  development  of  an 
anther  containing  an  abundance  of  pollen,  opposite  the 
bearded  standard.  Likewise  in  one  flower  there  was  a 
rudimentary  petaloid  style,  about  a  quarter  the  length 
of  the  normal  ones  ;  and  in  the  other  flower  this  style 
was  more  rudimentary  and  attached  to  the  side  of  one 
cf  the  normal  and  perfectly  developed  ones. — J.  F. 

Gymnogramme  schizophylla  gloriosa. 

When  carefully  grown  on  without  check  till  it  attains 
the  dimensions  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  variety  here 
named  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful  of 
Ferns.  The  fronds  are  three  or  four  times  divided,  and 
assume  a  gracefully  archiDg  habit  when  they  attain 
full  size.  It  is,  however,  a  comparatively  short-lived 
Fern,  and  like  Pteris  tremula  soon  loses  its  beauty 
when  put  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room,  and  espe¬ 
cially  if  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  root.  For  this 
reason  it  is  always  well  to  have  a  stock  of  young 
plants  coming  on  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are 
lost  from  time  to  time.  Provision  for  a  plentiful  stock  is 
made  by  the  production  of  a  young  plant  at  the  tip  of 
each  frond,  and  when  this  is  taken  off,  after  it  attains 
some  size,  with  a  few  small  fronds,  it  soon  makes  a 
plant.  We  noted  a  specimen  at  Tower  House, 
Chiswick,  the  individual  fronds  of  which  measured 
from  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  long,  and  4  ins.  to  6  ins.  across. 
The  plant  itself  measured  3£  ft.  in  diameter. 

Lobelia  Erinus  Reine  Blanche. 

A  variety  of  the  common  bedding  Lobelia  was  shown 
under  the  name  of  Reine  Blanche,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
on  the  10th  inst.,  by  Mr.  T.  Witney,  Turvey,  Beds. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  was  erect  and  the  flowers  large, 
pure  white  and  abundant.  Half-a-dozen  pots  of  it  were 
shown.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded. 

Bertolonia  Souvenir  de  Gand. 

The  leaves  of  this  fine  foliaged  plant  are  cordate, 
blunt,  opposite,  deep  olive-green  with  five  longitudinal 
rosy  purple  nerves,  slightly  connected  by  shorter  ones 
of  the  same  colour  and  similarly  but  sparsely  spotted. 
The  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  10th  inst., 
varied  from  1  in.  to  4  ins.  high.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted  them. 

Crinum  brachynema. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  deeply  channelled,  dark 
green,  and  arranged  in  two  rows.  The  flower-scapes 
are  the  same  height  as  the  leaves,  and  bear  numerous 
pure  white  flowers  in  an  umbel.  The  tube  is  slender, 
and  2  ins.  to  2^  ins.  long,  with  a  six-lobed  lamina, 
and  short,  broad,  oblong  segments.  The  filaments  are 
very  short  and  scarcely  project  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  flower.  A  flowering  plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  Leighton-Buzzard,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  was  accorded  an  Award  6f 
Merit. 

Gloxinia  Agnes  Cook. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  large  size,  but  rather 
thin  in  substance,  and  densely  spotted  all  over  with 
violet,  and  also  marked  with  a  violet  blotch  at  the  base 
of  the  sinus  between  each  pair  of  segments.  A  plant 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit, 
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A  New  Sweet  Briar. 

This  is  a  hybrid  between  the  common  Sweet  Briar  and 
Rosa  lutea  Harrisoni.  The  leaves  are  deep  green,  with 
ovate  serrated  leaflets,  glandular  on  the  under-surface. 
The  flowers  are  the  size  of  R.  lutea,  with  obcordate 
petals,  pale  buff  except  at  the  base,  where  they  are  pale 
sulphur.  The  foliage  is  fragrant,  like  that  of  the  Sweet 
Briar.  It  was  shown  by  Lord  Penzance,  Eashing  Park, 
Godalming,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  10th  inst.,  and 
received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Xerophyllum  Asphodeloides. 

The  flowers  of  this  Liliaceous  plant  are  small,  pale 
creamy  white,  and  very  numerously  produced  on  a 
lengthening  raceme.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  rigid,  and 
grass-like.  Flowers  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  10th  inst.,  when  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  granted. 

Achillea  Mongolica. 

The  leaves  of  this  Sneezewort  are  narrow,  linear,  and 
distantly  serrulate  or  almost  entire.  The  flower  heads 
are  large,  with  white  rays  and  a  creamy  disc,  and  are 
produced  five  or  six  together  in  an  umbel  terminating 
the  stem.  Cut  flowers  were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on_ 
the  10th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 

- -*3E<- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

_ 

Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 

Immense  numbers  of  green-fly  infest  the  Plum  trees  in 
the  open,  as  well  as  the  Strawberries  and  Raspberries, 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  find  their  way  into  the 
houses  during  the  prevalence  of  drying  east  winds,  and 
it  needs  all  the  vigilance  possible  to  combat  them  when 
they  are  but  few,  so  as  to  prevent  their  unlimited 
increase,  and  consequent  dire  effects  upon  those  plants 
or  flowers  to  which  they  seem  so  firmly  attached. 
Dipping,  sponging,  and  fumigating  must  therefore  be 
resorted  to,  bearing  in  mind  that  two  or  three  mild 
applications  of  smoke  are  less  inj  urious  to  the  plants 
than  one  strong  dose,  and  quite  as  effectual  in  ridding 
the  houses  of  thrips  and  aphis  ;  but  it  must  be  done 
when  the  foliage  of  the  plants  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  I 
cannot  advise  Odontoglossums  being  smoked  at  all. 
The  onlyreally  safe  method  which  is  effectual— besides 
dipping  and  sponging— is  to  steam  the  houses  with 
tobacco  juice  by  means  of  the  Thanatophore.  This 
subject  of  insects  may  appear  to  be  an  oft-recurring  one 
in  the  Orchid-growers’  calendar,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  a  successful  Orchid-growers’  creed  to 
keep  his  plants  free  from  insects,  and  therefore  it 
scarcely  seems  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  apparent 
repetition. 

Plants  of  Thunias  which  have  flowered  and  therefore 
have  completed  their  growth,  are  frequently  turned  out 
into  some  out-of-the-way  corner  because  they  begin  to 
be  unsightly,  and  thus  do  not  always  thrive  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  as  they  soon  get  thrippy,  and  to  keep 
them  right  they  should  be  dipped  occasionally  in  some 
insecticide,  and  not  dried  off  at  the  roots  too  suddenly. 

Trichopilias  will  now  probably  be  fit  to  re-pot. 
Shallow  pans  or  baskets  are  the  best  for  them,  so 
that  they  can  be  hung  up  in  convenient  positions  to 
display  their  beauty  when  in  flower. 

That  good  old  useful  plant,  Pilumna  nobilis,  is  now 
growing  freely,  and  should  have  a  light  place  in  the 
cool  house  and  plenty  of  moisture,  so  that  it  may  make 
a  show  when  the  glut  is  over.  Odontoglossum  grande, 
0.  Insleayi  Leopardinum,  and  O.  I.  splendens  are  all 
well  started  into  growth,  and  may  now  be  allowed  a 
good  soaking  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather  ;  and  these  remarks  will  also 
apply  to  Oncidium  tigrinum,  which,  for  convenience, 
we  grow  with  the  above  varieties,  and  allow  the  same 
long  rest  on  a  shelf,  in  a  temperature  of  50°-  at  night  in 
winter.  Any  of  them  requiring  more  root  room  may 
now  safely  be  attended  to.  for  they  are  appreciated  on 
account  of  being  in  flower  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
houses  are  not  very  gay.  Where  there  is  generally  a 
dearth  of  flowers  in  the  show  house  during  September, 
it  is  as  well  to  work  a  batch  of  Gloxinias  along  to 
come  into  flower  then,  as  they  seem  to  enliven  the 
house  considerably,  and  may  easily  be  had  in  bloom  at 
that  time. 

Cypripediums  growing  in  the  hottest  house  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  slight  dewing  over  with  the 
syringe  on  the  evenings  of  bright,  hot  days  ;  in  fact, 

I  always  water  Cypripediums  overhead  during  the 
summer  months,  and,  perhaps,  no  species  appear  to 
benefit  more  than  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  niveum,  which 


are  both,  I  think, ‘sometimes  kept  too  dry.  Cool 
Orchids  watered  overhead  early  in  the  day,  and 
allowed  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  damped  down  often 
enough  to  keep  the  atmosphere  humid,  will  now  be 
plumping  up  fine  fat  bulbs,  and  storing  away  strength 
for  future  use. —  IF.  P. 

Odontoglossum  Smeeanum. 

TnE  plant  here  named  has  received  various  titles  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  The  late  Professor  Reichenbach  first  referred 
it  to  Marriottianum,  which  he  had  named  and  described 
some  time  previously,  and  with  which  he  was  much 
puzzled.  He  afterwards,  however,  referred  it  to  0. 
Wilckeanum.  It  has  also  been  called  a  variety  of  the 
latter,  and  also  a  variety  of  O.  crispum  Andersonianum. 
It  is  not  exactly  matched  by  any  of  those  kinds, 
although  it  comes  nearest  the  form  originally  named 
0.  Marriottianum,  but  differs  in  the  colouring,  and 
especially  in  the  spotting.  The  sepals  are  lanceolate 
acuminate,  pale  sulphur,  with  two  large  irregularly- 
lobed  deep  chocolate  blotches  and  a  few  smaller  ones. 
The  petals  are  somewhat  broader,  and  toothed  on  the 
margins,  white  at  the  base,  and  of  the  palest  sulphur 
upwards,  with  six  or  seven  separate  chocolate-brown 
blotches  about  the  middle,  and  free  or  irregularly  run 
together  in  a  mass.  The  lip  is  oblong,  somewhat 
pandurate  by  a  constriction  near  the  base,  and  made 
more  prominent  by  the  margin  being  revolute  there, 
thus  giving  prominence  to  the  angles  at  the  base  of  the 
lamina.  It  is  shortly  fringed  all  round  the  margin  ; 
the  ground  colour  is  white,  with  a  large  chocolate 
blotch  in  front  of  the  crest,  and  a  few  small  ones  on 
each  side  of  the  two  front  lamellae,  which  are  slightly 
lacerated.  The  radiating  row  of  fringes  are  short  and 
yellow,  with  orange-brown  lines  between  them.  The 
column  is  white,  and  the  lacerated  wings  are  marked 
with  brown.  It  flowered  a  short  time  ago  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington. 

L/elia  lobata. 

A  specimen  of  this  by  no  means  common  Orchid  has 
been  sent  us  by  Mr.  H.  King,  Westwood  House,  West 
Hill,  Sydenham,  who  had.  the  name  given  him  as 
Cattleya  lobata  rosea.  Lindley  did  originally  name  it 
Cattleya  lobata  in  1848  ;  but  it  is  now  more  correctly 
known  as  Lselia  lobata.  The  specific  name  was  given 
by  Lindley,  as  he  said,  on  account  of  “the  excessive 
lobing  of  the  petals  and  lip.”  The  figure  accompanying 
his  description  does  not  give  a  true  representation  of 
the  petals  and  lip,  because  they  are  too  deeply  lobed. 
The  lobes  are  really  very  shallow,  but  the  petals  and 
lip  are  very  much  undulated  and  crisped,  as  they  were 
in  the  flowers  sent  us,  giving  the  appearance  of  lobing. 
The  sepals  and  petals  were  rosy  purple,  the  latter  being 
netted  with  a  darker  hue.  The  lip  was  a  shade  or  two 
darker,  with  numerous  amethyst-purple  veins  on  the  la¬ 
mina  which  was  stained  with  crimson  at  the  base.  The 
interior  of  the  tube  was  creamy  white  mottled  with 
purple.  The  species  is  allied  to  L.  crispa,  as  shown  by 
the  lower  half  of  the  sepals  being  revolute  at  the  margin, 
and  by  the  petals  being  folded  backwards  longitudinally 
almost  throughout  their  length. 

Epidendrum  prismatocarpum. 

The  Epidendrums  as  a  rule  do  not  enjoy  great  popularity 
in  gardens  ;  but  notwithstanding  there  is  a  number  of 
very  pretty  species  amongst  them,  including  the  subject 
of  this  note.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  terminal 
erect  racemes,  and  in  the  best  forms  have  the  sepals  and 
petals  with  a  few  prominent  blackish  purple  spots  or 
blotches  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  terminal  lobe  of  the 
lip  is  rosy  purple.  A  grand  specimen  grown  in  a  pot 
is  now  flowering  in  one  of  the  Orchid  houses  at  Blenheim 
Palace,  Woodstock.  It  carries  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  spikes  of  its  beautifully  marked  flowers  ;  and 
when  seen  in  such  proportions  is  certainly  fine.  The 
flask  shaped  pseudo-bulbs  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  rich 
dark  green,  and  show  off  the  flowers  to  great  advantage. 

Orchids  from  Westbrook,  Sheffield. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Edward  Pidsler,  gardener 
to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Westbrook,  Sheffield,  a  box  of 
Orchid  blooms,  containing  amongst  others,  Thompson’s 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  The  sepals  and 
the  broad  jagged  petals  and  lip  are  marked  with 
afew  very  large  reddish  brown  blotches  on  a  pure  white 
ground.  The  variety  has  been  flowering  for  the  last  six 
weeks,  and  when  we  received  the  blooms  the  colouring 
had  faded  to  purple,  leaving  only  a  few  pale  brown 
stains.  There  was  also  the  beautiful  Cattleya  Mossise 
Reineckiana  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  with 
the  terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  of  a  deep  purple  bordered 
with  white  ;  the  tube  externally  was  also  white.  One 
of  the  most  distinct  forms  of  Odontoglossum  luteo- 
purpureum  is  0.  1-p.  Vuylstekeanum,  the  segments  of 


which  are  narrow  compared  with  the  type,  but  their 
colour  alone  compensates  for  this  deficiency.  The 
segments  are  incurved,  revolute  at  the  margins,  and 
undulated,  while  the  deep  chestnut-brown  of  the  type  is 
replaced  by  rich  nankeen-yellow,  and  the  yellow  by  pale 
sulphur-yellow. 

Odontoglossum  Galeottianum, 

The  flowers  of  this  Odontoglot  are  of  rather  small  size, 
and  almost  pure  white.  The  lateral  sepals  are  lanceolate, 
the  upper  one  much  broader,  and  the  oblong-ovate 
petals  are  about  twice  as  broad,  and  all  pure  white  with 
a  few  small  purple  shots  at  the  very  base.  The  lip  is 
white  with  a  pale  lemon,  prominent  crest,  slightly 
marked  with  orange.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded 
it  when  it  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  10th 
inst.  by  T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall,  Vhitefield, 
Manchester. 

Cypripedium  Aylingii. 

This  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  niveum  and  C.  ciliolare, 
and  a  pretty  thing  it  is.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  short, 
shining  green,  faintly  tessellated  with  a  darker  shade, 
and  slightly  suffused  with  purple  beneath  as  in  C. 
niveum.  The  upper  sepal  is  broadly  ovate,  white 
marbled  with  rose,  with  darker  longitudinal  veins. 
The  flowers  measure  about  4J  ins.  across  the  petals, 
which  are  oblong-elliptic,  coloured  similarly  to  the 
upper  sepal,  and  each  about  2j  ins.  long.  The  lip  is 
inflated,  pure  white,  shining,  and  spotted  internally 
and  on  the  inflexed  side  lobes  with  purple.  The 
sub-orbicular,  emarginate,  slightly  angled  staminode  is 
marbled  with  green  and  yellow  on  a  white  ground,  and 
pubescent.  It  was  exhibited  by  A.  J.  Hollington, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Ay  ling)  Forty  Hill,  Enfield,  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  10th  inst.,  and  received  a  First  Class 
Certificate. 

Phaius  Humblotii  albus. 

The  leaves  of  this  Orchid  are  lanceolate,  strongly 
ribbed,  and  6  ins.  to  10  ins.  long.  The  racemose 
scapes  bear  about  ten  or  twelve  flowers.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  broadly  ovate,  concave  and  pure  white. 
The  three-lobed  lip  is  concave  at  the  base  with  a  large, 
bifid,  prominent,  orange-yellow  crest  on  the  middle  ; 
the  side  lobes  are  rounded  and  rose  coloured,  shaded 
with  orange  on  the  infolded  sides,  while  the  terminal 
lobe  is  obreniform,  bifid,  and  rose  coloured,  mottled 
with  a  darker  shade.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  10th  inst.  by  Baron  Schroder,  who  received 
a  First  Class  Certificate  for  it. 

Batemannia  Wallisii. 

The  remarkably  curious  flowers  of  this  species  resemble 
the  face  of  an  owl.  The  sepals  are  ovate,  acuminate, 
spreading,  fleshy,  raised  into  little  elevations  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish,  rich  orange-brown,  traversed  with  a 
yellow  line  a  little  above  the  base,  which  is  white.  The 
petals  are  similar  but  shorter,  with  a  blood-purple 
blotch  at  the  base  resembling  the  eyes  of  an  owl.  The 
lip  is  broadly  rhomboid,  coloured  like  the  petals  on  the 
upper  part,  and  white  on  the  lower  half,  and  curiously 
bent  about  the  middle  of  the  white  claw,  upon  which 
is  inserted  a  half-cup-shaped,  deeply  fringed  white 
crest  with  purple  laciniie.  A  First  Class  Certificate 
was  awarded  it  when  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  10th  inst. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  Tilgate  Var. 
An  Award  of  Merit  and  a  Cultural  Commendation  were 
accorded  a  plant  of  this  with  two  huge  branching 
panicles,  when  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  10th 
inst.,  by  J.  II.  Nix,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Young), 
Tilgate,  Crawley.  The  flowers  were  rather  small, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  number  borne  b}T  the 
plant.  Their  special  characteristics  were  the  violet- 
purple  spots  towards  the  outer  sides  of  the  sepals,  with 
a  few  spots  of  a  similar  hue  about  the  middle  of  the 
petals,  while  the  lip  had  two  or  three  large  blotches  in 
front  of  the  crest,  and  a  larger  one  on  the  top  of  the 
claw  on  the  side  lobes  and  the  area  behiud  the  crest. 

Dendrobium  lineale. 

The  fusiform  stems  of  this  new  species  from  New 
Guinesr  range -from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  iu  height,  and 
taper  upwards.  The  younger  ones  hear  a  number  of 
broad,  oblong-ovate,  dark  green,  shining  leaves  above 
the  middle.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and  borne  on 
an  arching  raceme  about  2  ft.  in  length.  The  sepals 
are  lanceolate,  slightly  undulated,  and  like  the  spathu- 
late  petals,  are  pure  white.  The  three-lobed  lip  is 
erect,  traversed  longitudinally  by  five  slender  lamelke, 
suffused  with  violet,  and  more  or  less  striated  with  that 
colour  on  the  sides  ;  the  terminal  lobe  is  purple  with  a 
narrow  white  margin.  A  specimen  was  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  on  the  10th inst.,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted. 
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SOBRALIA  MACRANTHA  ROSEA. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  that  of  the  type,  together 
■with  the  stems  and  foliage.  The  flowers  differ  from 
those  of  the  type  in  being  of  a  soft  pale  rosy  purple 
hue.  A  plant  of  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  10th  inst.  by  Mrs  Studd,  who  received  a  First 
Class  Certificate  for  it. 

- ->X-<- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

*♦* 

Royal  Horticultural.—  June  1  Of/'t. 

Ax  the  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  cut 
flowers  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Preonies, 
Irises,  Pyrethrums,  and  Hydrangeas  were  prominent 
features.  Tuberous  Begonias,  Tea  Roses,  and  Ivies 
were  tolerably  well  represented.  There  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  small  exhibits  of  Orchids.  A  pretty 
group  of  Hydrangeas  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch 
&  Sons,  including  H.  stellata  flore  pleno,  H.  hortensis, 
Thomas  Hogg  (white),  Otaksa  (pink  and  white  with 
the  inner  sepals  serrated),  and  H.  rosea  (deep  rose).  This 
firm  also  exhibited  Irises,  Paeonies,  Aquilegias  and 
others.  A  Silver  Gilt  Flora  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Kelway  k  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  for 
an  extensive  collection  of  herbaceous  Preonies, 
Pyrethrums,  Irises,  and  Delphiniums.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
for  Preonies  and  other  hardy  herbaceous  plants. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Sarracenias,  also  Arissema 
filiformis,  Cattleya  Mossise  decora,  and  some  Berto- 
lonias.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  A 
similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son, 
Highgate,  for  a  collection  of  different  varieties  of 
Ivy.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Market  Street,  Oxford,  sent 
a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Tea  Roses,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal,  as  did  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  for  a  group  of  tuberous 
Begonias  aud  cut  flowers  of  decorative  Pelargoniums  in 
large  bunches.  A  beautiful  collection  of  varieties  of 
the  florist’s  Tulip  was  sent  up  from  Stakehill  House, 
Manchester,  by  S.  Barlow,  Esq,  and  a  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  group.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  named  varieties  of  Irises,  of  the  bearded  section, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden. 

Some  tuberous  Begonias  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  k  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  A  collection  of  named 
varieties  of  Preonia  offieinalis  and  P.  albiflora  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage, 
Croydon.  Some  seedling  and  hybrid  Briars  and  Roses 
were  shown  by  Lord  Penzance  (gardener,  Mr.  Baskett), 
Eashing  Park,  Godaiming.  A  novelty  was  that  between 
the  Sweet  Briar  and  Rosa  lutea  Harrisoni ;  and 
another  between  the  Sweet  Briar  and  a  Rose- 
named  La  Souveraine  had  very  dark  flowers,  about 
3  ins.  across.  Solanum  Wendlandi,  a  showy  species,  a 
flower  of  Pachira  insignis,  and  a  magnificent  bloom  of 
Nymphtea  zanzibarensis  were  brought  up  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  exhibited 
Cleome  integrifolia — a  rather  rare  annual,  some  Pansies, 
and  also  some  white  bedding  Violas,  named  Snowflake 
and  White  Perfection,  the  two  latter  being  quite  distinct. 
Miss  Harris,  The  Grange,  Lamberhurst,  exhibited  some 
Aquilegias,  including  A.  chrysantha,  A.  ccerulea, 
and  others  in  various  shades  of  colour,  set  up  with 
their  own  foliage.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  had  some  varieties  of  Tacsonia  albiflora.  Mr. 

B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil,  Somerset,  showed  his  pretty  new 
variegated  tuberous  Begonia.  Mrs.  Robb,  46,  Rutland 
Gate,  S.W.,  exhibited  a  pale  variety  of  Cytisus 
Scoparius,  and  an  American  Larch.  Cut  blooms  of 
Pansies  were  sent  up  from  Wem  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  J.  Larkin, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Rann),  Highbury  New  Park,  for  a 
fine  piece  of  Odontoglossum  cristatellum,  with  eight 
long  racemes  of  flowers.  T.  Statter,  Esq.,  Stand  Hall, 
Manchester,  exhibited  Odontoglossum  Galleottianum, 
and  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum  with  a  long  lip. 

C.  L.  N.  Ingram,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Bond),  Elstead 
House,  Godaiming,  exhibited  a  Cattleya  named  C. 
Elsteadiana.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins),  The  Grange,  Wallington,  exhibited  Cattleya 
Mendelii  Hackbridgensis,  C.  M.  Alfred  Smee,  and  C. 
Mossiae  Mrs.  Smee,  the  latter  a  large  and  beautiful  flower. 
Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  showed  eight 
panicles  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft. 
long.  A  group  of  Orchids,  including  Cattleya  inter¬ 
media  Parthenia,  C.  Mossiae,  C..  intricata  maculata,  C. 
Warnerii  and  others,  was  staged  by  Malcolm  Cooke, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Cullimore),  Kingston  Hill. 
F.  Wigan,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  Clare 


Lawn,  East  Sheen,  staged  a  grand  piece  of  Phalsenopsis 
grandiflora,  Cattleya  Mendelii,  and  Lselia  purpurata 
Russelliana.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was  accorded 
to  J.  II.  Nix,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Young),  Tilgate, 
Crawley,  for  a  fine  piece  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei, 
Tilgate  variety,  with  two  large  panicles  of  bloom.  Sir 
W.  H.  S.  Marriott,  Bart.,  The  Down  House,  Blandford, 
exhibited  two  plants  of  a  hybrid  Orchid  named  Lielio- 
Cattleya  Marriottii. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Mr.  Farr,  The 
Gardens,  Patsliall,  Wolverhampton,  showed  a  Melon 
named  Centre  of  England.  A  Fig  named  Pingo  di  Mel 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  together  with 
an  Apple  named  North  End  Pippin.  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
Mentmore,  showed  the  Strawberry  named  A.  F.  Barron. 
Mr.  A.  Bishop,  gardener  to  R.  Burrell,  Esq.,  Westley 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  showed  a  seedling  Melon 
from  High  Cross  Hybrid  crossed  with  Best  of  All. 
Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited 
some  Apples  and  Cherries.  Crescent  Seedling,  Noble 
and  King  of  the  Earlies  Strawberries  were  brought  up 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at 
Chiswick.  The  first  named  had  ripe  fruits,  while  the 
other  two  had  yet  quite  small  fruits. 


The  Bath  and  West  of  England. 

The  annual  show  of  this  old-established  society  was 
held  at  Rochester,  from  June  6th  to  11th,  and  we  hope 
resulted  in  a  greater  financial  success  than  the  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  first  two  days  led  one  to  anticipate. 
The  horticultural  department,  so  long  presided  over  by 
the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  appears  to 
have  been  dropped  altogether  from  the  society’s 
programme,  and  consequently  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  horticultural  interest  to  be  seen  in  the  Rochester 
show  ground.  Amongst  seedsmen  exhibiting,  were 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  of  Wordsley,  who  in  their 
handsome  pavilion  staged  something  like  1,000  samples 
of  seeds  ;  and  an  interesting  show  of  Grasses, 
evergreens,  and  erect-flowering  Gloxinias  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. 
The  lawn  mower  interest  was  represented  by  Messrs. 
Samuelson  &  Co.  (Banbury),  and  Messrs.  Ransomes, 
Sims,  &  Jefferies,  Ipswich,  but  we  noted  nothing  new 
in  this  department.  The  Standard  Manufacturing  Co., 
Derby,  had  a  capital  display  of  their  “  Myticuttah  ” 
and  “Giant”  pruners  ;  and  on  this  stand  also  were 
exhibited  pruning  saws,  bill-hooks,  fruit  gatherers, 
and  their  latest  invention  for  fixing  umbrellas  on 
garden  seats,  carriages,  kc.  Messrs.  Hayward,  Tyler 
&  Co.,  London,  showed  us  a  new  garden  engine,  which 
can  also  be  manipulated  for  sending  a  very  fine  gentle 
spray  in  greenhouses.  Tents,  canvas,  marquees,  kc., 
were  exhibited  by  the  Unite  Co.,  Benjamin  Edgington, 
Limited,  London,  and  the  Willesden  Paper  and 
Canvas  Co. 

Garden  vases  and  fountains  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Handyside,  Faversham,  and  vases,  garden  and  Orchid 
pots,  tiles,  kc.,  by  Mr.  Conway  G.  Warne,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  from  whom  the  Mayor  of  Rochester,  who 
opened  the  show,  was  pleased  to  accept  a  most  hand¬ 
some  massive  vase  built  up  with  flowers,  and  bearing 
the  city  arms  and  his  own  name  ingeniously  worked 
into  the  sides  of  the  pedestal.  The  “Beeston  House,” 
erected  by  Messrs.  Foster  &  Pearson,  proved  an 
attraction  to  many  visitors,  as  also  did  their  garden 
frames,  with  handy  arrangements  for  top  venti¬ 
lation  and  tilting  the  lights  to  any  desired  height. 
Other  greenhouse  builders  represented  were  Messrs. 
Wright  &  Holmes,  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  W.  Parham, 
Bath  ;  and  Messrs.  E.  &  F.  Newton,  Hitchin,  exhibited 
specimens  of  their  patent  glazing.  The  rustic  houses 
and  seats  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Csesar,  Knutsford,  were 
freely  patronised  by  tired  visitors.  Messrs.  Adams, 
Webster  k  Adams  and  Messrs.  Hamilton  &  Co.  were 
exhibitors  of  manures,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Horne,  Perry 
Hill,  Cliffe,  near  Rochester,  exhibited  fruit  trees,  with 
and  without  his  dressing  for  winter  moths. 


Royal  Botanic.— June  1  lth. 

At  the  second  summer  exhibition  it  is  usual  to  find  the 
larger  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  well 
represented,  but  there  was  a  falling  away  in  this 
respect  to-day.  Show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  were 
also  much  smaller  than  usual,  but  Orchids  were 
uniformly  better  than  on  the  last  occasion  ;  and  the 
display  of  bloom  was  well  sustained  by  the  large-groups 
not  for  competition.  There  was  an  absence  of  finish 
and  a  paucity  of  bloom  amongst  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  the  best  being  those  shown  in  the  open  class  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey.  Mr.  A.  Offer,  gardener  to 
J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  was  first  in 


the  amateurs’  class.  The  first  prize  for  twelve  exotic 
Orchids  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Whillans,  gardener  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  some  fine  specimens 
of  Cattleyas,  Ladias,  and  Cypripedium  caudatum.  For 
a  collection  of  Orchids  shown  by  amateurs,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  was  first,  and  H.  Little,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
A.  Howard),  Twickenham,  second.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  had  the  best  show  of  Pelargoniums  ;  and  Mr. 

D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  took  the  prizes 
for  fancy  varieties.  The  first  prize  for  Caladiums  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 
With  the  exception  of  Irises  and  other  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  cut  flowers  were  not  largely  represented.  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son  took  the  first  prize  for  Irises,  as  well  as 
Ixias  and  Sparaxis  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  for 
twelve  trusses  of  Orchids.  Fruit  was  more  sparingly 
represented  than  we  have  seen  it.  The  first  prize  for 
a  collection  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Edmonds,  Bestwood 
Lodge,  Nottingham.  Mr.  T.  Osman,  gardener  to 
L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  had  the  best  basket  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes ;  and  Mr.  P.  Feist,  gardener  to 
R.  .J.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Staines,  had  the  best  basket  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  the  three  finest 
bunches.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  the  best  Peaches  and 
Nectarines. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  large  and  beautiful 
group  of  Palms,  Begonias,  and  Orchids  was  arranged 
on  one  of  the  central  areas  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons. 
Opposite  it  was  another  group  consisting  largely  of 
Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  and  Odontoglossums,  arranged 
with  Palms  and  Ferns,  and  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son.  Close  by  the  larger  group  was  a 
collection  of  Orchids  consisting  of  Cattleyas,  Odonto¬ 
glossums,  Masdevallias,  and  Oncidiums,  arranged  with 
Palms  and  Bamboos,  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.  ;  and  opposite  this  was  a  group  of  Ivies,  cut  Roses, 
and  Rhododendrons,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  & 
Son.  A  pretty  group  of  Orchids,  including  Cypri¬ 
pediums,  Dendrobiums,  and  Cattleyas,  was  arranged 
near  the  entrance  of  the  tent  by  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co., 
Clapton.  A  smaller  group,  of  Cattleyas  chiefly,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  T.  White,  Winchmore  Hill.  There 
were  a  number  of  other  exhibits,  but  chiefly  things 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  previous  day. 


Reading  Horticultural. 

The  summer  show  of  the  Reading  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  in  the  Abbey  Ruins,  Reading,  on  the  4th  inst. 
Wretched  weather  for  a  flower  show  prevailed,  which 
materially  affected  the  attendance,  there  being  fewer 
visitors  both  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  than  for 
some  years  past.  In  the  class  for  nine  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  there  were  three  good  exhibitions,  the  lot 
which  took  premier  honours  including  a  very  fine 
Cattleya  gigas,  a  well-flowered  piece  of  Azalea  Mabel, 
Erica  ventricosa  minor,  E.  affinis,  Clerodendron  Balfour- 
ianum,  Dipladenia  regina,  Ixora  Fraseri,  &c.  ;  these 
came  from  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Marriott,  Esq., 
Coventry.  Mr.  Cypher,  nurseryman,  Cheltenham, 
was  almost  equal  to  the  first,  his  collection  comprising 
a  very  fine  L<elia  purpurata,  Erica  tricolor  Wilsoni, 
and  an  Aphelexis  speciosa,  which  did  not  show  to  the 
best  advantage  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  which  kept  the  flowers  partially  closed.  In  the 
second  class  for  six  plants,  there  was  but  one  entry, 
and  they  were  a  fine  lot,  well-flowered,  from  Mr. 
Mould,  of  Pewsey.  Mr.  Cypher  was  awarded  the 
blue  riband  for  Orchids,  especially  noticeable  among 
his  plants  being  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  Cypripedium 
barbatum  and  Cattleya  Mendelii.  Mr.  W.  I.  Palmer 
was  a  very  close  second,  his  exhibit  comprising  a  fine 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  Oncidium  sphacelatum 
majus,  and  Cypripedium  barbatum.  Mr.  Simonds,  of 
Caversham,  carried  off  first  prize  for  a  specimen  Orchid, 
with  a  magnificently  flowered  piece  of  Vanda  teres. 
Mrs.  O.  Knox,  Caversham,  was  second  with  Sobralia 
macrantha.  In  class  five  for  a  specimen  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plant,  the  first  and  second  prizes  were  awarded 
to  lovely  specimens  of  Clerodendron  Balfourianum, 
sent  respectively  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Palmer  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Simonds.  In  the  class  for  nine  show  Pelargoniums, 
the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Fanning,  of  Whit¬ 
church,  the  plants  being  up  to  the  usual  high  standard 
of  excellence  obtained  by  this  exhibitor.  The  class  for 
a  group  of  plants,  drew  only  two  competitors,  the  first 
prize  going  to  that  sent  by  Mr.  Alfred  Palmer,  an 
artistically  arranged  group,  with  Maidenhair  Fern  for 
the  background,  and  Orchids  and  other  choice  flowers 
rising  gracefully  and  lightly  above.  The  second  lot 
was  from  Mr.  J.  O.  Taylor,  but  was  not  up  to  the 
average.  The  next  class  for  small  groups  also  attracted 
but  two  entries,  Mr.  Walter  Palmer  being  first  with  a 
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very  graceful  collection.  In  the  class  for  nine  green¬ 
house  Azaleas  there  was  but  one  entry,  and  in  the  class 
for  four  plants,  two  entries,  all  fairly  good  specimens. 

For  a  group  of  Rhododendrons  only  the  second  prize 
was  awarded,  the  plants  shown  by  Mr.  Lees,  of 
Connaught  Road,  being  well  flowered  but  small. 
Ericas  were  shown  in  sixes  by  Messrs.  Mould  and 
Cypher,  the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  Gloxinias  induced  a  very  keen  competition, 
Mr.  W.  I.  Palmer  taking  first  honours  with  some 
splendidly-flowered  plants.  Stove  and  greenhouse 
Ferns  found  but  two  competitors,  of  whom  Mr.  G.  W. 
Palmer  was  placed  first ;  while  Palms  attracted  four 
entries,  the  competition  being  a  close  one.  The  first 
prize  was  eventually  given  to  Mr.  J.  "W.  Marriott,  of 
Coventry,  who  had  very  fine  pieces  of  Kentias  and 
Cocos  Weddelliana.  In  the  second  prize  lot,  from  Mr. 
James,  of  Norwood,  was  a  very  fine  Raphis.  Table 
plants  were  not  of  such  good  quality,  or  so  numerous  as 
we  have  often  seen  them  at  this  show.  Lycopodiums 
were  below  the  average,  but  Calceolarias  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  Mr.  Palmer’s  first  prize  plants  being 
a  very  fine  lot.  For  variegated  and  foliage  plants, 
there  was  a  keen  contest,  there  being  four  entries. 
Specially  worthy  of  mention  among  the  first  prize- 
taker’s  exhibition  (Mr.  Marriott)  were  Kentia  australis 
and  Croton  Disraeli ;  while  the  second  lot  included  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  Theophrasta  imperialis.  Roses 
in  pots  were  a  good  competition,  the  quality  "being 
better  than  we  have  seen  here.for  some  seasons.  In  the 
division  for  cut  flowers  the  entries  were  few,  and  were 
considerably  below  the  average  in  quality.  Cut  Roses, 
however,  were  well  shown,  the  first  prize  boxcontaining 
some  fine  specimens.  Pansies,  also,  were  very  good, 
but  few  in  number.  The  bunches  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  flowers  and  hardy  flowers  included  some  very 
nice  examples.  A  new  class  was  that  for  groups  of 
Roses,  and  this  attracted  only  two  entries.  Another 
season,  however,  it  will  probably  be  well  filled,  and 
some  good  groups  may  be  seen.  In  division  II.,  for 
amateurs  (who  comprise  all  who  do  not  grow  for  sale), 
there  was  but  little  competition,  there  being,  singularly 
enough,  only  two  entries  in  each  class.  In  the  third 
division,  that  for  ladies,  there  was  some  keen  compe¬ 
tition.  Miss  Phillips,  of  the  Abbots’  Walk,  was  again 
first  in  the  class  tor  three  vases  of  flowers,  with  a 
charmingly  and  delicately-arranged  group  of  choice 
blooms  ;  Miss  Cole  was  second  with  a  very  pretty 
collection,  though  it  was,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
heavily  coloured  with  flower.  Miss  Phillips  was 
also  successful  with  wild  flowers,  this  again 
being  an  extremely  pretty  arrangement ;  Miss  Cole 
running  her  very  close.  In  the  fruit  classes  the 
competition  was  also  severe,  black  and  white  Grapes 
being  very  good.  Strawberries  were  exceptionally 
good  ;  while  Nectarines,  of  which  there  were  but  few, 
were  very  fine.  The  entries  for  vegetables  were  above 
the  average,  the  seven  collections  shown  being  of  first 
class  quality  throughout.  The  special  prizes,  value 
£26  10s.,  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  drew  a 
large  competition,  about  a  hundred  plants  being  staged 
by  the  various  exhibitors.  The  collections,  which 
greatly  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  show,  were 
staged  on  the  bottom  bank.  The  Gloxinias  and 
Calceolarias  especially  presented  a  beautiful  appearance, 
the  whole  effect  being  good,  while  the  individual  plants 
were  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.’s  special  prizes  for  Model  Cucumber 
brought  forth  some  very  fine  specimens.  Amongst 
those  sending  exhibits  not  for  competition,  which 
always  adcL  to  the  interest  and  appearance  of  the  show, 
we  must  mention  Mr.  Phippen,  who  had  a  table  of 
choice  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Mrs.  Marsland,  of  the 
Wilderness,  also  staged  a  group  -of  good-Rhododendrons, 
picked  out  with  flowers,  plants,  and  Ferns.  Mr. 
Churchman,  of  the  Vineyard,  Wokingham,  sent  a  very 
fine  and  extensive  collection  of  Melons,  including 
several  different  sorts,  some  of  them  of  extraordinary 
size.  Some  very  fine  Cucumbers  and  Lettuce  wergalso 
shown  by  Mr.  Charles  Fidler,  of  Friar  Street. 

- - 
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The  death  of  Mr.  John  Rawlings,  one  of  the  two 
brothers  trading  as  Messrs.  Rawlings  Bros..,,  florists^of 
Romford,  took  place  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  compara¬ 
tively  early  age  of  thirty-five  years.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Mr.  George  Rawlings,  for  so  many  years  a  well- 
known  Dahlia  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  Bethnal 
Green,  and  afterwards  of  Romford.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  builder,  and  not  earing  for  the  business  his 
indentures  were  cancelled,  and  he  returned  home  in 
1878.  In  1879  Mr.  George  Rawlings,  the  father, 
retired  from  business,  and  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  second  and  third  sons,  John,  the  deceased,  and 
Arthur.  The  brothers  were  very  successful  in  raising 
a  number  of  very  fine  seedling  Dahlias  ;  and  the  first 
batch  of  seedlings  they  sent  out  in  1879,  comprised 
Mr.  George  Harris,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  N.  Hall 
(Fancy),  Frank  Rawlings  and  William  Rawlings, 
followed  by  J.  T.  West,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Mrs.  Glasscock, 
Mrs. _ George  Rawlings,  Mrs.  John  Walker,  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Frank 
Pearce  (Fancy),  and  others.  In  1888  a  heavy  flood 
visited  Romford,  and  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  life 
of  a  man  he  was  pulled  into  the  river,  when  a  violent 
cold  set  in,  which  eventually  resulted  in  pleurisy,  to  the 
great  grief  of  his  relatives. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

-  Ep.p.atcm. — At  p.  632, for  Tulip  “  Violet  Amable,”  read  “Violet 
Aimable.”  The  variety  “  Mr.  Barlow  ”  should  be  called  “  Mrs. 
Barlow." 

Bougainvillea  glabra.—/.  Smith :  If  grown  in  the  same 
house  as  the  Stephanotis  (alluded  to  below),  this,  too,  should  be 
started  in  the  same  way  at  once.  A  strbng  growth  should  be 
encouraged  ;  thin  out,  therefore,  all  the  weakly  wood,  to  gain 
more  vigour  in  the  other  and  remaining  parts.  Let  the  shoots 
advance  upwards  towards  the  glass,  and  lower  the  plant  if 
possible  when  the  points  touch  the  same.  Do  not  stop  the 
shoots,  nor  attempt  to  tie  them  down  upon  a  trellis  or  sticks 
until  the  bracts  are  fairly  well  advanced  in  colour,  and  the  plant 
upon  the  point  of  opening  its  first  blooms.  Give  encouragement 
by  slight  applications  of  manure  (liquid  or  artificial)  when 
showing  bloom.  Do  not  shade  up  to  or  whilst  the  colouring 
process  is  going  on  ;  the  more  the  sunshine  the  higher  the  colour 
will  be.  When  in  full  beauty,  a  little  shade  will  do  no  harm, 
and  a  slightly  cooler  temperature  will  then  suffice. — Grajiho. 

Chrysalids  on  Pear  Leaves. — L.  E.  Griffen:  The  specimens 
you  sent  us  were  the  chrysalids  of  some  of  the  numerous  Tor- 
trices,  which  are  tiny  moths,  the  larvie  of  which  live  on  various 
trees,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  prefer  Pear  trees  in  gardens. 
The  eggs  were  laid  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trees 
during  last  summer  or  autumn,  and  the  larvae  hatching  out  in 
spring  commence  to  feed  upon  the  leaves.  They  are  very  small, 
and  individually  incapable  of  doing  much  damage,  and  it  is  only 
when  they  exist  in  large  numbers,  as  it  seems  they  do  in  your 
ease,  that  their  presence  is  seriously  felt.  We  have  seen  many 
kinds  ot  them  amongst  Pear  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  were 
not  very  much  damaged.  After  feeding  up,  they  loll  the  leaves 
together  Or  fasten  two  or  more  together  with  their  webs,  and 
pass  into  the  pupa  stage.  '  Already  some  of  them  have  begun  to 
hatch  out,  so  that  you  had  better  attack  them  at  once  by  col¬ 
lecting  all  the  rolled  leaves  and  destroying  or  burning  them  with 
the  contained  chrysalids.  Also  collect  all  fallen  leaves,  or  rake 
up  and  burn  them.  By  following  up  this  practice  assiduously 
you  will  greatly  reduce  their  numbers  and  so  prevent  them  laying 
eggs  upon  the  trees  for  the  next  brood.  If  the  moths  are  very 
numerous,  you  might  drive  them  away  or  prevent  them  laying 
their  eggs  upon  the  trees  by  occasionally  syringing  the  foliage 
with  soap  suds  during  June  and  July  or  evtn  later. 

Cucumber  Disease, — TV.  Dunco.n:  An  examination  of  the 
roots  will  probably  disclose  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  a  number 
of  warty  or  gouty  excrescences  caused  by  small  nematoid  worms. 
If  so  bad  as  you  describe  there  is  no  cure,  and  you  had  better 
clear  out  the  plants  at  once,  remove  all  the  soil,  and  start  afresh 
with  soil  from  another  district.  If  you  plant  Tomatos  in  the 
house  you  must  still  change  the  soil. 

Lime  and  Stone  Fruit. — A.  II.  F.  :  Neither  lime-water  nor 
quick-lime  will  do  your  Plum  trees  any  good.  The  soil  being 
stiff,  you  should  see  that  it  is  well  drained  or  trenched  and 
limed  in  the  autumn,  and  if  the  trees  are  not  too  large  it  would 
pay  to  lift  and  root-prune  them  at  the  same  time.  This  will 
induce,  fruitfulness,~when  merely  applying  old  mortar  in  large 
lots  will  have  no  effect  at  all.  See  p.  650  for  answer  to  other 
query. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  H.  0.,  Erin :  1,  apparently  Agathosma 
rugosa  (send  when  in  flower)  ;■  2,  Erica  sp. ;  3,  Eriostemon  scaber ; 
4,  Coleonema.  album  ;  5,  Eriostemon  myoporoides;  6,  Bignonia 
speciosa;  7,  Antholyza  Cafl'ra.  Geo.  Haig:  Hiemanthus  multi- 
florus,  also  known  in  gardens  as  H.  Kalbreyeri.  Stella :  A 
garden  variety  of  Azalea  viscota. 

Peach  Leaves  Blistered.— George  Winter :  The  leaves  are 
very  badly  attacked  by  the  Peach  blister,  which  is  caused  by 
a  well-known  fungus,  Exoascus  deformans.  The  only  remedy  is 
the  drastic  one  of  cutting  oft'  all  leaves  and  shoots  so  affected 
and  burning  them.  If  the  tree  is  very  badly  affected,  there  is  no 
hope  of  curing  it,  and  the  best  plan  would  be  to  root  it  out,  and 
plant  some  fruit  tree,  other  than  a  Feach  or  Nectarine,  in  its 
place. 

Stephanotis  floribunda  to  Flower  in  August. Smith: 
Grown  in  the  ordinary  stove  temperature  of  the  summer 
season,  it  takes  from  ten  to  eleven  weeks  to  get  the  Stephanotis 
into  good  flower  from  the  time  of  its  starting  into  growth.  A 
plant  that  a  fortnight  ago  was  “  beginning  to  push  into  growth  " 
should  therefore  be  now  kept  growing  freely  in  the  stove,  with 
frequent  syringing  to  encourage  a  free  break.  As  soon  as  each 
shoot  is  long  enough  to  entwine  itself,  it  should  be  induced  to 
go  around  a  string  leading  from  its  base  to  the  glass,  this  will 
cause  floriferousness  and  a  sturdy,  short-jointed  growth.  Should 
it  be  seen  later  on  that  the  plant  is  not  sufficiently  advanced , 
each  shoot  might  be  stopped,  but  of  this  there'  is  not  much  fear. 
In  the  case  of  its  advancing  too  rapidly,  rather  more  air  should 
be  given,  this  will  tend  to  produce  dowers  of  greater  durability. 
Guard  against  itsiold  enemy,  the  mealy-bug,  in  good  time,  and 
keep  watch  against  red-spider,  to  which  the  young  leaves  are 
sometimes  liable  to  be  attacked  in  the  hot  weather  of  July  and 
August.  Shade  when  opening  its  flowers.— Grapho. 

Communications  Received.— W.  J.  J. — W.  B.  H. — S.  &  S. — 
E.  R.  J.— E.  3.  D.— J.  W.  T.— H.  E.— M.  D.-J.  C.  &  Co.— H. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  9th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sox,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  small  demand  for  English 
Red  Clover  and  Trefoil.  Rape  and  Mustard  move 
slowly  at  unchanged  rates.  Rye  Grasses  steady. 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

June  11th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  j  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  hunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus  ....per  100  3  0  5  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6  Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages per  doz.  1  6  2  6  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  6  10  Tomatos  ....per  lb.  10  16 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Turnips  per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples  . J-sie ve  2  0  7  0  Pine-apples,  Eng. ,  lb. 

—  Tasmanian,percasel5  0  IS  0  — 8t.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  2  0  3  6  Strawberries.,  per  lb.  2  0  4  0 

Peaches.. .  .per  dozen  6  0  15  0  | 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0  Heliotrope,  per  doz.  5  0  SO 

Arum  Lilies. .per  doz.  S  0  12  0  Hydrangea  .".per  doz.  9  0  24  0 

Bcuvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0  Liliums,  various,  doz.lS  0  30  0 

Calceolaria,  per  doz.  0  0  9  0  Lobelia . per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  o 

Dracaena  term.,  dcz.  30  0  GO  0  Mignonette,  perdoz.  4  0  SO 

Dracrena  viridis,  doz.  12  0  24  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0  Pelargoniums  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0 

—  Cavendishii,  doz.  IS  0  36  0  Pelargoniums, scarlet,  4  0  SO 

—  ventricosa..  doz.  12  0  24  0  Roses . perdoz.  12  0  24  0 

Evergreens, invar.. doz.6  0  24  0  Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  S  0  10  0 

Ferns,  in  var.,  per  doz.  4  0  IS  0  Saxifrage  ..perdozenlS  0  24  0 

Genista _ per  dozen  8  0  12  0  Spireea  _ perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Bedding  Plants  in  variety,  in  roots  or  boxes,  and  also  in  pots. 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Anemone,  per  12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  5  C 

Azalea _ doz.  sprays  0  6  10 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Eueharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Eschscholtzia.12  beh.  3  0  4  0 
Forget-me-not,12  buns2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  10  3  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 

Iris, . doz.  bchs.  6  0  IS  0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  1  0  4  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley  do.  0  6  10 
Lilac,  French  per  bch.  5  0  6  0 
MaidenhairFem,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


|  s.d.  s.d. 

Mignonette  (French), 

per  bun.  16  2  0 
Mignonette,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
PaDsy  ..  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12  sprays  0  4  0  6 
Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..3  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  9  16 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

Roses,  Tea,  per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per "doz.  1C  2  6 

—  Moss  per  bDch _  10  16 

Ranunculus  doz.  bun.  2  0  4  0 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis, 12  sprays  2  6  4  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bens.  6  0  9  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  G  10 
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Demy  8  m  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations .  Price,  is.  ;  post  free ,  is.  3  d. 


The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds;  II.,  by  Cuttings — 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


T  CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter- 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-  flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Savins;  and 

o  o 

Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 


‘GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  through  all  BOOKSELLERS, 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  GOOD  PRACTICAL  GARDENER 

seeks  situation  as  Head.  Well  experienced  in  all 
■branches;  six  years  in  present  situation.  Married,  age  30.  Good 
references.— Address,  GARDENER,  Office  of  this  paper. 

rriHE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

_L  CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 

This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  be  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 

Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps 

THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  ONION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  J?0AD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell's  unrivalled  Collection. 

H.  M-  POLLETT  &  Co., 

Horticultural  and  General  Printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  ST.,  ALDERSGATE  ST., 

LONDON,  B.O. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every 
description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 


ps™ 

A  \M  YW  VARY  0 . 

ml 

Vvw  C.AWMLH . 


VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III.  — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV. — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

v. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines  :  when  and  how  to 
do  it 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX. — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


Chapter 

X.— Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 

Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII.— Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII. — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI.— Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII.— Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plauts. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX.— The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  W’alls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII.— Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  ofEuropean  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3d. 

“GARDENIHG  WORLD"  Olf  ICE,  17,  CATHERIHE  5T..  STRAND.  W.C. 

The  GARDENING  WORLD. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  0s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  83.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “TEE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World’’  for  _ - - - 

for  which  I  enclose \ - = — i — ■ - — 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


_ months , 


Address _ 


(14690) 
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BENTLEY’S 

WEED  DESTROYER. 

Mr.  W.  IGGULDEN,  Marston  Gardens,  writes:— “I  have 
used  your  Weed  Destroyer  for  several  seasons.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  more  effectual  will  ever  be  concocted." 

Mr.  E.  MOLYNEUX,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  writes: — "I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  Weed  Killer.  In  addition  to  killing 
the  weeds  effectually,  the  gravel  on  our  paths  is  rendered 
particularly  bright  by  its  use.” 

For  further  testimony,  prices,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Manufacturer— 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 


chemical  5  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL 


WORKS, 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

ALFRED  PEEL  &  SONS, 

HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 

Also,  and  EDINBURG  Hr 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and  DIPLOMAS 
since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3  Stamps.  Small  ditto,  free 

Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/- 


For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  Customers 
in  the  South  of  London,  we  have  opened  Works  at 

UPPER  TOOTING, 

KNOWN  AS  THE 

SURREY  TIMBER  YARD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1889,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  ^Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottisli  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — -“We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “  There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  :— In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

m -  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.’ 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St,,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

London  Wholesale  Agents— Messrs.  Cokky,  Soper,  Foivler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Covent  Garden.  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Baer  &  Son,  12, 
King  Street,  Covent  Gardens  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
Farringdon  Street ;  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin :  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 

FI FTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT.” 


Per  lb. 


Cwt. 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  GUANO 

FOR  ALL 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Purposes. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  CARDENS. 


REGISTERED. 


WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 


PARISIAN  BLINDS, 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICE. 


TRADE 


AWARDED  40 


MEDALS. 


W.  Mickardson  <&  Co., 

Horticultural  Works,  DARLINGTON. 

The 1  ‘Stott’  ’  Patent  Insecticide  Manure  Distributor 

The  Distributor 


VIEW  (  PART  SHEWN  IN  SECTION  ) 

CHEAP,  EFPECfUAIfe 

THE  “STOTT”  PATENT  SPRAYER. 


Giving  a  Mist-like  Spray ;  cannot  Choke. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

The  “Stott”  Fertilizer-Insecticide  Distributor 

Co.,  Limited., 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 
MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  ROILING  MILK. 


MARK. 


FOR  PLANTS. 

Q  UICK.—LAS  TIN G .  —E  C  OJY  O  Ml  CA  L . 

This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  QUICK  IX  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  ly  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is. 
Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS : — 

71b.  14  1b.  2S  lb.  56  lb:  1121b 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 

The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 

of  each  Bag. - 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer — 

S.  C.  CLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND,  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street. 

S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND.  —  Honorary  Secretary 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden! 
Chiswick,  W.  ’ 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY.— Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 

W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write — “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.’’ 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write— “  Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 
finish— used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes—"  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &c.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SiVIIfH’S  CEiEBRAfE® 

WEED  KILLER. 


TRADE 

MARK. 


Registered 
No.  38,113. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  'ONLY  GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of — 

mtiLYz.  m: 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

leaves  no  Stai'a  nor  Smell.  Makes  the  Gravel  equal  to  New. 


And  for  All  Glass  Structures  that  require  Shading. 

Sold  in  packets,  Is.  each,  with  full  directions  for  use,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations.  Each 
packet  should  bear  the  Trade  Mark  as  above. 
CORKY,  SOPER,  FOWLER,  &  Co.  (Dim.),  London. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Faun  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  ami  Published  by  Biuan  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  I 
Agents  :  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Meuzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin 


NE,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  June  14, 1S90. 
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and  Belfast.  For  Manchester— Mr.  John  Heywood. 


Vol.  VI. — No.  303.  | °oo^tGMdenfw.ai  SATURDAY,  JUNE  21st,  1890. 


j  Registered  at  the  General  Post ) 
j  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  j 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  l$d. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

/CALCEOLARIA  SEED,  from  this  year’s 

VO  prize  plants,  only  2s.  pkt.,  post  free.  — Mr.  MORLEY, 
2,  North  Yale  Cottages,  Warwick  Road,  Red  Hill. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

TO  ORCHID  GROWERS.— SPHAGNUM 

MOSS,  fresh  and  clean,  os.  per  sack.  Collected  as  ordered. 
— G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 

NEW  COLEUS  FOR  1890.— Popularity, 

Essence,  Jumbo,  Darling  Mine,  the  four  best  varieties 
ever  offered  to  the  public. — JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

VO  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

OSS,  SPHAGNUM,  fresh,  3-bnshel  hag, 

os.— J.  CEATON,  Dorking. 


M 


East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stocks. 

THOMAS  METHVEN  &  SONS  offer  their 

choice  strain  of  the  above,  in  five  varieties— viz.,  Scarlet, 
Purple,  White,  Crimson,  and  White  Wall-leaved,  at  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.  each  colour.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

By  Royal  Warrant,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen, 
Edinburgh. 

OSES,  CLEMATIS,  GREENHOUSE,  and 

HARDY  PLANTS. — New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
now  ready,  containing  a  full  list  of  New  Roses,  post  free  upon 
application.  All  reasonably  priced.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


50,000 


MAIDENHAIR  FERNS— 8, 


Ferns,  Is.  3d.  Penny  Plants  (Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Coleus, 
Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  Marguerites,  Verbenas,  Cyperus,  Bal¬ 
sams,  Passion  Flowers,  Honeysuckles,  Ferns,  Isolepis),  12  for 
Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Our  Guide  is  the  best  book  published 
for  amateurs  ;  one  sent  free  with  every  order  for  one  month. — 
TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

ft  SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3d. ;  6  Irish  Ivy, 

U  Is.  3d. ;  25  Carnations,  Is.  3d. ;  6  greenhouse  Ferns,  Is.  3d. ; 
12  Achimenes  in  4  sorts,  Is.  3d.;  6  Fuchsias,  Is.  3d.;  ti  Geraniums, 
Is.  3d.  ;  ti  Cyperus,  Is.  3 d.  ;  3  Deutzias,  Is.  3d.  ;  3  Hydrangea, 
Is.  3d.  ;  25  Musk  plants,  Is.  3d,  ;  12  Tomatos,  Is.  3d.  :  2  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Is.  3d.  Guide,  Id.  6  s.  worth,  5s.  Carriage  paid. 
— TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

EDDING  PLANTS  for  SALE.— 

GERANIUMS,  Scarlet,  White,  Crimson,  and  Pink,  best 
sorts,  10s.  per  100  ;  Silver-edge,  Bronze,  Crystal  Palace  Gem, 
12s.  per  100.  YEBBENAS,  10s.  per  100.  HELIOTROPES,  Ss. 
per  100.  FUCHSIAS,  8s.  per  100.  CALCEOLARIA,  6s.  per  100. 
LOBELIA,  best,  3s.  per  100.  AGERATUM,  Dwarf  Blue,  5s.  per 
100.  PELARGONIUMS,  2s.  per  ddzen.  All  good  strong  plants. 
Terms  cash. — T.  BOX,  Perry  Street  Nursery,  Gravesend,  Kent. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6cf.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2s.  6d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur- 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advt.  p  65S. 

SLUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  box. — 
THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street,  Bristol. 
Agents  wanted. 

Ferns  I  Ferns  1!  Ferns  I  I ! 

11RADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Polypodiunis,  Lygo- 
diurn,  ODychium,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  large  stuff,  ready  to  pot  at  once,  in  5-in.  pots,  16s. 
and  20s.  ptr  100.  Pteris  cretica.  P.  cristata,  and  few  other  sorts, 
from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100,  or  50s.  per  1000.  Packed  free,  cash 
with  order.— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 

Gloxinias  \  gloxinias  \  i  —  our 

GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW  will  he  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  9th  and  10th,  at  the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries 
(Tulse  Hill  Station).  All  lovers  of  this  beautiful  genus  cordially 
invited.  Admission  by  card  free  on  application.  Will  be  posted 
in  course  to  all  our  customers.  Bulbs,  12s.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
Seed,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Our  new  house  of  ANTHUR1UMS  and  SARRACENIAS  now 
in  full  beauty. 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.  Nursery  Grounds  :  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 

TMPORTANT  TO  GARDENERS  AND 

JL  OTHERS  — Guaranteed  pure  Tobacco  Ash,  from  the 
Queen’s  Customs  Warehouses.  A  substitute  for  tobacco  water 
and  paper ;  destroys  all  insects  and  nourishes  the  plant 
Guaranteed  nut  to  injure  the  foliage.  7-lb.  samples,  2s.  6d.|; 
1  cwt.,  20s.  Carriage  paid.  P.  O.  to — 

J.  EDWARDS,  31,  Scotland  Road,  Liverpool. 


L 


AIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Sow  in  June. 

SUTTON’S  PRIZE  GLOXINIA.  —  The 

strain  which  attracted  so  much  attention  and  admiration 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  May  28  and  29, 1890  ;  and  AWARDED  the  SOCIETY'S 
SILVER-GILT  FLORA  MEDAL.  —  The  St.  James’s  Gazette, 
May  29,  said  •  “  The  noble  show  of  Gloxinias  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  of  Reading,  must  be  noted.  If  it  were  a  question  of 
beauty  only,  no  Orchid  surpasses  these  superb  plants  as  Messrs. 
Sutton  have  developed  them..  They  are  perfect  in  form  and 
splendid  in  colour.”— Price  of  Seed,  2s.  6 d.  and  os.  per  packet, 
post  free. 

UTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


s 


Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Old.  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6d. 

HOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  varieties,  Is.  and  2s.  6 d. 
per  packet. — HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

r\ LEARANCE  SALE  of  BULBS  at  Reduced 

\_J  Prices,  for  present  planting,  to  bloom  in  Autumn. 
Gladioli,  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Tigridias,  Tuberoses,  &c. 
Price  List  free  on  application. — BARR  &  SON,  12,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SYRINGES. — Bargains  if  at  once.  Large 

strong  brass,  with  two  roses  and  jet,  complete,  carriage 
paid,  approval,  6s.  Seedsman's  catalogue  price,  12s.  6d. — 
CARNELLEY,  Brass-turner,  81,  Ford  Street,  Birmingham. 

130  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 

WALLACE’S  unrivalled.  Box  contains  GO 


J. 


Geraniums,  10  Lobelia,  10  Heliotrope,  10  Iresine,  10 
Petunias,  10  Pyrethrum,  5  new  double  Tropseolums,  5  Dahlias, 
5  Verbenas,  5  Fuchsias.  All  good  plants,  well  hardened.  If 
carriage  paid,  9 d.  extra.— J.  WALLACE,  Rose  and  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. 

To  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

The  national  ‘  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton.  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1SSS. 

PROTECT  your  Gardens  from  Ravages  of 

Birds. — Tanned  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
rot  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  gardens.  Sent  on 
approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  50  square  yards,  Is.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Established  170  years. — HY.  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Silver  Sand  I ! 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

\_J  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams ;  Alloqny,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s.  ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1SS2,  for 
“  Eclipse  ”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1SS3  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office — 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “  Eclipse,  Sheffield." 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales, H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  WTar  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic'Society,  Parks  and-Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

TheYhames  bank  iron  company, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings 1  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED-  VINE  ~A XD 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

YYM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

(J  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

SC.  CLAY’S  IN  VIGORATOR  for  PLANTS 

*  Quick  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  ofall  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free. 

H~  EATING  APPARATUS.  — Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATTWOOD,  Stourbridge.  See  Advertisement  on  page  672. 

GREENHOUSES.  —  Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  4Ss.  ;  No.  13,  Span-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockley,  London. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-ewt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

/NRCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

P~  URE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre- 

pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture  “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  bylead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is. ,  3s. ,  and  10s.  6 d. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

RIDGEORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6<i.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNXETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  fall  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


The  Celebrated  Studley  House  Collection  of 
Established  Orchids. 
absolutely  without  reserve. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  the  FIRST  PORTION  of 
this  renowned  COLLECTION,  the  whole  beiDg  remarkable  for 
splendid  culture  and  condition,  and  including  a  great  propor- 
tion  of  plants  matchless  in  point  of  rarity,  by  order  of  F.  G. 
Tautz,  Esq.,  who  is  compelled  to  relinquish  their  cultivation 
in  consequence  of  a  change  of  residence. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  07  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on 
TUESDAY  and  WEDNESDAY,  June  24th  and  25th,  at  Half-past 
Twelve  o'clock  precisely  each  day,  the  FIRST  PORTION  of 
this  SUPERB  COLLECTION.  Amongst  the  many  fine  things 
included  in  the  First  Sale,  the  following  may  be  specially 
mentioned : — 


Cypripedium  renanthum 

superbum 

,,  Amesianum 
,,  Crossianum  Tautzianum 
, ,  Measuresianum 
, ,  Arthurianum 
,,  leueorrhodnm 
„  Morganise 
„  plunerum 
,,  Lathamianum 
,,  De  Witt  Smith 
,,  porphyrochlamis 
,,  Wallaertianum 
,,  Laforcadei 
,,  macropterum 
,,  concoior  Tongkiensis 
,,  Marshalliauum 
, ,  vexillarium 
,,  Leeanum  superbum 
,,  pycnopterum 
,,  Saundersianum 
,,  Winnianum 
,,  Tautzianum 
,,  tonsum  superbum 
,,  mierochilum 
,,  Mrs.  Charles  Canliam 
,,  Charles  Canliam 
,,  selligerum  majus 
,,  dilectunr 
,,  villosum  aureum 
N.B.-  The  whole  of  the 


Cypripedium  Bossierianum 
Lrelia  elegans  Blenheimensis 
,,  ,,  Studleyana 
,,  callistoglossa 
,,  elegans  Morreniana 
,,  ,,  Mcasuresiana 
,,  .,  Stelzneriana 

Cattleya  Percivaliana  alba 
,,  Mendelii  gloriosa 
,,  Reineckiana 
, ,  Fausta  delicata 
,,  exoniensis 
,,  Gaskelliana  alba 
,,  Triame  Empress 
„  Wagneri 

,,  Mendelii  Studleyana 
,,  ,,  Wallacei 
,,  ,,  Wilsonii 

,,  Loddigesi  Candida 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
Measuresianum 
,,  Insleayi  splendens  aurea 
,,  vexillarium  superbum 
,,  triumphans  album 
,,  Pescatorei  melanocen- 
trum 

Dendrobium  rhodostoma 
,,  nobile  Cooksoni 
,,  ,,  album 
Dendrockilum  filiforme 
Plants  will .  be  submitted  to  the 


hammer,  and  in  no  case  will  any  plant  be  sold  privately.  The 
Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  copies  will  he  forwarded  on  appli¬ 
cation. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  June  27th,  a 
large  quantity  of  IMPORTED  and  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS, 
from  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

Great  rose  show  and  fete, 

ALSO 

EXHIBITION  NATIONAL  PINK  SOCIETY, 

AND 

CONFERENCE  BRITISH  FRUIT-GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

ON 

JUNE  27th  and  28th. 

Schedules  and  all  particulars  of 

Mr.  WILLIAM  HOLMES, 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries, 

Hackney,  London. 


Crystal  Palace. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  5th. 

The  national  rose  society’s 

GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF  ROSES. 

Intending  exhibitors  must  give  notice  in  writingof  the  classes 
in  which  they  intend  to  exhibit,  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries, 
National  Rose  Society,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E.,  on  or  before 
Tuesday,  July  1st. 

FETES.FLOWER  SHOWS, BAZAARS, &c. 

COI—  J-  H.  MEURICE’S 

Reliable  Recherche  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of  every  de¬ 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent, 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-making  Specialties  and  every 
Novelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls,  Private 
Parties,  Colleges,  &c.— Address,  20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET, 
ST.  PANCRAS,  W.C. 

SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  1  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Foldiug  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  'post. 


L  SMYTH, 

81,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAKE,  W.C. 


The  Carnation 


AND 


PlCOTEE 


5 


ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  th«  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


By  B.  S.  BOiWIH, 

HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  CARNATION  and  PlCOTEE  UNION. 
PRICE,  2s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 

"GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


SPECIALITIES  “ SANEEYS’  MARKET  POTS!"  “SANKEYS’  ROSE  POTS  '  " 
“  SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS!’’ 
“SANKEYS'  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ’’  “ SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  !  ” 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write;—"  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘  Garden  Pots.’ 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  better  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used.” 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  "  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  '  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 


“  Irradiating  the  Present,  Restoring  the  Past.” 

HARTLANB’S  DAFFODILS. 

Net b  Series  Edition. 

ILLUSTRATED  by  GERTRUDE  HARTLAND. 

This  publication  is  limited  to  1,000  Copies,  PRICE,  2s.  6d., 
POST  FREE.  It  is  purely  a  drawing-room  book,  and  work  of 
art  among  garden  flowers,  exclusive  of  trade  altogether.  A  key 
to  same,  descriptive  and  priced,  can  be  had  in  July.  And  more 
than  probable,  in  100  years  this  edition,  from  the  artistic  point, 
will  he  scarce  and  valuable  as  a  remnant  of  the  Daffodil  mania  of 
this  age,  and  particularly  as  it  emanates  from  such  a  small  place 

as  Cork.  - 

Trade  Circular  of  best  Market  Sorts  post  free. 


W.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND, f.r.h.s. 

Seedsm  an  aa.d,  Flgrist, 

24,  PATRICK  STREET,  CORK. 


ROSES  on  own  roots,  48.  doz.  ROSES  in 

pots,  10s.  doz.  CLEMATIS.  16s.  doz.  VARIEGATED 
IVIES,  4s.  doz.  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  IS,  2s.  Cd. ;  S s.  per  100. 
See  new;Catalogue,  post  free— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 

/CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLEC- 

|  V_7  TION  ever  offered— 4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 

:  1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Chrysan- 
|  themum,  1  Ficus,  1  Abutilon,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia  Sieboldi, 

;  1  Tradescantia,  1  Salvia,  1  Nicotiana  affinis,  1  double  crim’son 
Tropseolum.  The  20  plants,  2s.  Gd.t  post  free.  See  also  advt. 
on  p.  657. — H.  ENGLISH,  Fairlie  Nursery,  Clevedon. 

A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  white 

-L\-  Flowers,  carriage  paid,  for  6s.,  7s.  6L,  or  10s.  CUT 
ROSES,  4s.  per  100.  MAIDENHAIR  FERN,  2s.  ivi.  per  100, 
post  free.  Promptly  despatched  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Note. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Department,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL S ” 

THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
2s.;  extra  strong  2s.  6 d.,  postage  3d.  Docs  twenty  times  the  work 
of  hand ,  without  soiling  the  fingers. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay, 


i 


THE 


kOE  M 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


Trial  sample  post  free.  without  which 

- - —  NONE  IS  GENUINE 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  <fcc. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  & c.,  dec. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  nil  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refute  Imitaiitms. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  I  Voter. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  3G  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  Tiie 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHFMICAL  COY- 

Works :  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 
Principal  Agents :— BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE.  —  We  oriqinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1XS7,  since  which  time  ovr  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


GARDEN  HOSE  !  GARDEN'  HOSE  !!  GARDEN'  HOSE  !!! 

EVERY  length  guaranteed  of  best  quality  India  Rubber,  and 
any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
of  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
Union  complete,  and  carriage  paid,  ISs.  6 d.  ;  f-inch  diameter, 
21s.  6d. ;  J-inch  diameter,  24s.  6<b  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Kingdom.  Awarded  Tex  Gold  &  Silver  Medals. 
ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  5  SNOW  HILL,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 


BAMBOOS 


For 


i 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 

Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  requited. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  and  i  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  ^  to  j  in.  ,,  ...  5/-  '  ,,  ;  77- 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  }  to  1  in.  ,,  ..."/-  ,,  ;  10/-  ,, 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  A  to  jin.  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/-  ., 

7  ft.  by  i  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)..  25/-  ,,  ;  37/6  ,, 

Specialite  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  IS  in.  to  7  ft.,  5  -  each 
FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  Louden,  E.C. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practiced  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 
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ORCHIDS. 


TheLlVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Are  constantly  receiving  IMPORTATIONS  of  ORCHIDS 
from  various  parts  of  the  World,  and  they  will  send 
particulars  of  each  importation  as  it  arrives  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  their  name  and  address  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Company  have  also  an  immense  stock  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS ;  descriptive  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  on  application  to  the  Company, 

TJiKLCARSTON,  LIVERPOOL. 
PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

21st  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUI3LE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
6d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order, 

JOSH  STEVENS,  Tlie  Nurseries,  COVENTRY 


SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON, 

FLORIST, 

ProspectHoiise,BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE 

Begs  to  offer  the  following,  of  which  he  lias  made  a 
specialty  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. 

PRIMULAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  CINERARIAS. 

Finest  possible  strains;  the  latest  new  colours  and  improved 
forms,  as  sold  in  Co  vent  Garden.  Good  plants  for  next  autumn 
and  winter  blooming,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  ICs.  per  100;  extra 
strong  selected,  2s.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100. 

CYCLAMENS,  CYCLAMENS,  Lamb’s  celebrated 

Giganteum  strain.  Good  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  extra  selected, 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

ALL  CARRIAGE  FREE. 


S.  SHEPPERSON, 

Florist,  BELPER. 


“DON'T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  &c.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  -WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  in  the 


PRICE  of 


MANURE. 


ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  50  YEARS. 

This  Reduction  is  effected  through  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  enlarged  and  improved  Plant 
for  Manufacturing. 

This  old-established  Manure  is  acknowledged 
by  the  leading  practical  Gardeners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  to  exceed  all  others 
in  general  fertilising  properties  and  staying 
powers.  It  promotes  a  rapid,  healthy  and  robust 
growth  to  plants  generally.  It  is  a  clean  and 
dry  powder,  with  very  little  smell,  which 
renders  it  particularly  adaptable  for  Amateurs 
equally  with  Nurserymen. 

Sold  in  TINS,  6d.,  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6d.  each;  and  in 
BAGS  op  KEGS,  at  reduced  prices, 
28  lbs.,  10s.  6d. ;  56  lbs.,  18s. ;  112  lbs., 
32s.  each. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Nurserymen  and 
Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies. 

—  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  k  Co.,  Ltd, 

LONDON. 


LAINC’S  BEGONIAS 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 

FOUR;  QOTD  MEDALS: 

Have  received  the  highest  award  of  the  R.  H.  S, 

(A  SILVER  GILT  CUP) 

for  their  large  and  fine  group  of 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  BEGONIAS 

Exhibited  at  the  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

15  Certificates  have  already  been  awarded  to  our 

1890  NOVELTIES. 

IV E  cordially  invite  an  early  inspection  of  our  collec¬ 
tion,  which  embraces  many  NO  VELTIES  of  great  merit. 

CATALOGUES  FREE.  CflTFORD  BRIDGE  STATION. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

FOREST  HILL  NURSERIES,  S  E. 

Next  "Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  June  24th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Committees  at  Twelve  o’clock.  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society's  Show.  National  Rose  Society’s  Annual 
Dinner,  Sale  of  Mr.  Tautz’s  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Rooms. 

Wednesday,  June  25th.— Richmond  (Surrey)  Horticultural 
Society's  Show.  Continuation  of  the  Sale  of  Mr.  Xante's 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  JuneUTth. — Rose  and  Pink  Show  atthe  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster  (2  days).  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established 
Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  June  2Sth.— Rose  Shows  at  Reigate  and  Eltham. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JUNK  21,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

prilE  London  County  Council  and  the 
^  Public  Pares. —  The  London  County 
Council- — by  far  the  most  important  uoav  of  all 
local  authorities— propose  to  do  one  of  the 
biggest  things  yet  heard  of,  perhaps,  in  relation 
to  gardening.  The  Council  have  under  their 
control  of  public  parks,  gardens,  and  ATirious 
open  spaces  an  area  of  some  3,000  acres, 
and  on  that  area  some  "  400  persons  are 
employed.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  open 
spaces  of  the  Metropolis  have  grown  so  largely, 
and  are  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  a  special 
department  of  the  Council  is  needed  to  deal 
with  this  element.  There  are  few  features  of 
metropolitan  government,  of  graver  importance 
than  is  not  merely  the  retention  but  the 
maintenance  of  open  spaces,  dedicated,  as 
these  3,000  acres  are,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public  for  ever. 

But  parks  and  open  spaces  in  these  days 
are  something  more  than  those  terms  imply. 
They  are  now  almost  universally  pleasure- 
gardens,  "well  kept,  delightfully  decorated,  and 
presenting  charming  promenades  for  the  t-OAvn 
dwellers,  such  as  the  most  rural  of  populations 
might  Avell  envy.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the 
London  County  Council  should  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  so  important  a  department 
ought  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
capable  and  experienced  gardener.  We  do  not 
like  the  phrase,  “Landscape  Gardener,”  as 
used  by  the  Council,  because  it  is  apt  to 
signify  something  different  to  what  is  actually 
rvanted.  The  omission  of  the  objectionable 
term  would  have  been  better,  because  in  the 
title,  “  capable  and  experienced  gardener,”  all 
that  is  desired  should  be  included. 


The  proposed  salary  is  £G00  per  annum,  and 
for  that  sum  the  best  man  in  the  kingdom 

O 

ought  to  be  found.  Of  course,  such  an  official 
should  he  something  more  than  a  mere  gar¬ 
dener.  lie  must  he  a  well-educated  man,  one 
capable  of  controlling  other  men  almost  as 
good  as  himself,  and  not  less  capable  of 
directing  almost  an  army  of  workers,  high 
above  purchase  or  corruption  of  the  meanest  or 
greatest  kind— one,  in  fact,  of  the  highest 
qualities  professional  gardening  can  furnish. 
Y\re  have  no  doubt  such  a  man  can  he  found, 
hut  the  County  Council,  in  making  the 
selection,  undertake  a  serious  responsibility. 

||joLUMBiNEs. — Tell  amateur  gardeners  of  the 
beauty  of  Aquilegias,  and  they  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  recommendation ;  but  only 
mention  them  under  the  ancient  common  term 
of  Columbine,  and  interest  is  excited  at  once. 
If  amateurs  would  but  rub  up  their  botany 
somewhat,  or  devote  a  little  attention  to  plant 
nomenclature,  they  would  often  find  interest 
in  plants  now  top  frequently  ignored,  because 
the  generic  names  are  to  them  unknown. 
Now  it  may  be  freely  said  of  Aquilegias  that 
the  best  forms  of  these  constitute  some  of  the 
lightest  and  most  elegant  of  hardy  flowers.  It 
is  difficult  to  excel  in  beauty  and  gracefulness 
amongst  outdoor  flowers  the  quaint  Avihged  aspect 
of  Chrysantha  or  Ccerulea  blooms,  or  farther 
still,  the  many  singularly  beautiful  inter¬ 
mediate  forms  these  two  species  have  produced. 

To  intercross  species  has  been  protested 
against  as  spoiling  them.  That  is  all  non- 
sence,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Columbine, 
because  we  find  in  the  cross  product  such  increased 
robustness  and  freedom  of  blooming,  as  well  as 
remarkably  beautiful  flowers,  that  cross-breeders 
have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  that  they  have 
done  so  much,  though  that  he  not  much  after 
all.  The  result  of  the  crosses  hetAveen 
Ccerulea  and  Chrysantha,  the  marriage  of  a 
Aveak  parent  and  a  strong  one,  has  been 
the  creation  of  a.  lovely  as  well  as  varied 
progeny,  in  which,  Avhilst  none  have  excelled 
the  taller  parent  for  its  pleasing  yellow  colour, 
the  first  named  is  beaten  in  the  production  of 
blue  and  Avhite  flowers  far  in  excess  of  its  own 
power  to  produce.  Californica,  red  and  yellow, 
makes  another  capital  parent.  With  Ccerulea 
we  have  yet  to  secure  a  pure  white  spurred 
flower  of  the  Chrysantha  form.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  whites  amidst  the  garden 
varieties,  hut  all  lack  that  lightness  and  grace 
which  Chrysantha  .  flowers  present.  A  Avhite 
form  of  this  fine  species  has  been  sent  us  from 
the  Continent,  hut  so  far  it  falls:  very  short  of 
our  rvishes.  That  avg  shall  have  a  pure  white 
form  of  Chrysantha  in  time  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  In  the  meantime  AATe  strongly  urge 
the  wider  cultivation  of  Columbines. 

mateurs’  Greenhouses. — The  experience  of 
an  Amateur  gardener  in  relation  to  the 
management  of  a  small  greenhouse  is  often  so 
unique  of  its  kind  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
Avh ether  it  would  not  often  be  possible  for  such 
amateur  to  give  points  to  many  of  our  Profes¬ 
sional  gardeners.  A  correspondent  last  Aveek 
did  suggest  that  experienced  practical  gardeners 
could  often  give  to  the  amateur  good  advice  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  his  small  green¬ 
house.  That  may  be  so,  hut  Ave  would  point 
out  that  the  experienced  gardener  is  often  the 
last  man  to  have  much  knowledge  of  the 
troubles  and  trials  incidental  to  plant  culture 
under  the  conditions  referred  to,  as  his 
experience  is  chiefly  gathered  in  large  plant 
houses,  Avith  which  are  added  those  essentials 
AA'hich  make  practical  gardening  so  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  man  a\-1io  starts  with  a  windorv  case  or 
a  hand-light,  expands  his  glass  area  into  a 
frame,  and  finally  into  a  small  greenhouse, 
must  have  knowledge  Avhich  the  ordinary 
gardener  could  not  possess,  because  of  the 
different  conditions  and  surroundings  of  each 
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one’s  labours.  A  practical  gardener  may  tell 
the  amateur  of  the  need  in  all  cases  for  ample 
light  and  air,  of  cleanliness,  of  sufficient  heating 
power  in  the  winter,  of  the  necessity  for  clean 
pots,  sweet  turfy  loam,  peat  and  leaf-soil,  of 
sharp  sand,  and  of  attention  to  watering,  &c., 
hut  still  have  very  little  practical  knowledge 
himself  of  the  plant  culture  under  difficulties 
presented  in  the  amateur’s  case. 

The  amateur  whose  innate  love  for  flowers 
has  enabled  him  from  out  of  comparative 
ignorance  to  create  perhaps  his  own  greenhouse, 
raise  and  grow  admirably  his  own  plants,  to 
have  these  clean  and  healthy,  and  always  to 
present  his  house  in  a  creditable  condition,  is  a 
man  to  he  regarded  with  admiration.  What  is 
accomplished  by  such  gardeners  as  these  under 
the  greatest  disadvantages  would  often  astonish 
professional  gardeners  of  high  reputation. 
Such  amateurs  merit  every  encouragement  at 
the  hands  of  managers  of  horticultural  societies. 

- ->$<- - 

Gardening  Engagements. — Mr.  Donald  Clunas,  as 
gardener  and  forester  to  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  Milford, 
co.  Donegal ;  and  Mr.  John  McDougall,  as  gardener  to 
D.  McGregor,  Esq.,  Ardgarten,  Argyleshire  ;  both  from 
the  nursery  of  Mr.  John  Downie. 

Highgate  Horticultural  Society.  —The  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  of  this  society  will  take  place  on  July  17th  iu 
the  grounds  at  Northfield,  the  residence  of  A.  J. 
Reynolds,  Esq. 

Demlrobium  MacCarthke. — We  learn  from  Mr.  G. 
Cypher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Studd,  Royal  Crescent,  Bath, 
that  the  specimen  of  this  Orchid,  certificated  at  the 
Temple  show,  was  exhibited  by  him,  and  not  by  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham.  We  regret  the  error,  and 
hasten  to  make  the  needful  correction. 

Ealing  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Society. — The  second  annual  excursion  of  members 
and  friends  of  this  society  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
July  28th,  1890,  when  a  visit  will  be  paid  to  the 
extensive  seed  stores  and  trial  grounds  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  at  Reading. 

Harefleld  Grove  Gardens. — We  understand  that 
Mr.  J.  Dough’s  successor  in  the  charge  of  this  remark¬ 
ably  extensive  gardening  establishment  is  Mr.  Edward 
Bennett,,  of  Potters  Bar,  and  formerly  well  known  as 
gardener  at  Perdiswell,  Enville,  and  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Bennett,  we  believe,  will  still  keep  on  his  two  nurseries 
at  Potters  Bar. 

Hartland’s  Daffodils  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  just 
issued  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland,  of  Cork,  and  which 
contains  illustrations  of  some  forty-nine  species  and 
varieties  of  Narcissi,  beautifully  drawn  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Hartland,  and  engraved  in  the  best  style  by 
Mr.  Welch.  The  little  work  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Cowan,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  Daffodil  lovers. 

Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  a  committee  meeting 
held  on  Friday  evening  last,  the  accounts  of  the  recent 
Pete  in  Covent  Garden  were  presented  and  adopted. 
The  receipts  amounted  to  £262  185.  ,  and  the  expenses 
to  £91  15 s.  5 d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
Fund  of  £171  2s.  7 d.  This  enabled  the  committee  to 
allot  thirty-four  special  life  votes  for  distribution  among 
the  stand-holders,  and  these  were  subsequently  drawn 
for,  and  their  election  carried  unanimously. 

London  Fog. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  Mr.  D.  Morris  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Royal  Society  has  assigned  £100  “  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Government  Grant  Committee,  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  composition  of  London  fog,  with  special 
regard  to  the  constituents  of  fog  injurious  to  plantlife.” 
An  informal  conversation  followed  with  reference  to 
chemical  investigations  to  he  undertaken  at  the 
laboratory  of  University  College,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Dr.  Oliver. 

The  late  Mr.  Janies  Vair. — A  short  time  ago,  Mr. 
A.  Evans,  Lythe  Hill  Gardens,  Haslemere,  with  the 
laudable  object  of  putting  a  memorial  stone  on  the 
grave  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Yair,  who  for  thirty-five 
years  was  gardener  to  Lady  Dorothy  Nevili,  at  Dang- 
stein  and  Stillyans,  Sussex,  made  an  appeal  for 
subscriptions  among  his  many  friends,  which  resulted 
in  a  sufficient  amount  being  raised  to  pay  for  head  and 
foot  stones,  which  now  mark  the  resting  place  of  the 
worthy  old  gardener.  There  was  a  balance  left  of 
£3  8s.  6 d.,  which  has  been  paid  over  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 


The  Studley  House  Collection  of  Orchids. — We 
note  with  regret  the  dispersion  of  another  noted  col¬ 
lection  of  Orchids— that  of  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.  of  Studley 
House,  the  first  portion  of  which  will  be  sold  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms,  on  Tuesdayand  Wednesday 
next,  and  the  second  on  July  8  th  and  9th.  An  admirable 
catalogue  of  the  first  sale  has  been  issued,  and  includes 
700  lots,  among  them  being  a  great  number  of  rare  and 
scarce  plants,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Tautz 
bought  with  great  judgment. 

Mr.  John  Clieal,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  attained 
his  90  th  year  on  the  7thinst.,  and  was  presented  by  the 
employes  of  the  firm  with  a  handsome  brass  chandelier 
lamp  and  an  illuminated  address.  On  the  following 
Monday  the  event  was  celebrated  by  an  excursion  to 
Brighton,  in  which  all  the  employes  joined  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Messrs.  Cheal.  In  the  afternoon  the 
party  dined  together,  with  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal  in  the 
chair,  when  the  nonagenarian  employer’s  health  was 
drank  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  amid  many 
expressions  of  goodwill  from  the  employes  to  the 
employers. 

Cardiff  Horticultural  Society. — The  Old  Glamor¬ 
ganshire  Horticultural  Society  for  a  number  of  years 
held  a  flower  show  at  Cardiff,  which  had  a  great  local 
reputation.  Then  came  a  time  of  decline—  a  period  of 
adversity  which  comes  to  almost  every  society — and  it 
became  extinct.  Last  year  some  energetic  townsmen 
banded  themselves  together,  and  formed  the  Cardiff 
Horticultural  Society,  and  held  a  first  exhibition,  which 
proved  so  encouraging  that  they  have  arranged  a  second 
one  for  August  13th,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  Sophia 
Gardens,  Cardiff.  A  good  schedule  of  prizes  has  been 
prepared,  and  valuable  prizes  are  offered  in  a  few 
leading  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse  and  foliaged 
plants,  Fuchsias,  exotic  Ferns,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
open  to  all  comers. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.'s  Annual  Excursion. 
— The  fifteenth  annual  excursion  of  the  employes  and 
friends  of  this  firm,  numbering  450,  left  Worcester  at 
4  a.m.  on  Monday,  June  16  th,  for  Portsmouth  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  A  very  enjoyable  day  was  spent,  some 
visiting  the  Dockyards  and  H.  M.S.  Victory,  while 
others  went  to  Southampton,  or  round  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  party  returned  from  Portsmouth  at  8.10  p.m, 
arriving  home  at  1  o’clock,  all  highly  delighted  with 
the  day’s  outing,  thanks  to  Mr.  Aylett,  one  of  the  heads 
of  departments,  whose  admirable  railway  and  boat 
arrangements  greatly  added  to  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  excursionists. 

A  Holiday  Excursion  to  Bournemouth. — The  ex¬ 
cursion  given  annually  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading,  to  their  employes,  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
June  10th,  to  Bournemouth.  A  special  train  was 
engaged  by  the  firm  to  convey  the  party,  numbering 
upwards  of  500,  and  in  consequence  of  the  excellent 
arrangements,  the  journey  both  ways  was  accomplished 
in  remarkably  good  time.  Each  employe  received  a 
free  railway  ticket  and  a  liberal  sum  of  money  for 
refreshments,  boating  trips,  &c.,  and  in  addition  each 
married  man  was  allowed  a  railway  ticket  for  his  wife. 
Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton,  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  Mr. 
Herbert  Sutton,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton,  with  several 
members  of  their  respective  families,  accompanied  the 
party,  and  everything  was  done  to  insure  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  those  who  take  part  in  this  annual 
outing,  which  Messrs.  Sutton  have  given  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

Hall  and  Fraser  Fund. — It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  that  a  fund  was  opened  some  time  since 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  families  of  Mr.  Hall 
and  Mr.  Fraser,  who,  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  were 
drowned  in  the  Clyde  in  September  last.  The  total 
amount  collected  was  £460  17s.  6d.  ;  the  expenses  for 
printing  appeals,  postage,  &c.,  £6  17s.  6 d.  ;  thus 
leaving  a  balance  of  £454,  which  has  been  equally 
divided  between  the  two  families,  and  the  amount 
invested  in  Grand  Trunk  4  per  cent.  Debenture  Stock. 
Mr.  William  Thomson,  Jun.,  of  Clovenfords,  N.  B., 
has  consented  to  act  as  joint  trustee  with  Mrs.  Fraser 
for  the  amount  invested  for  her  benefit.  The  thanks 
of  the  committee  are  due  to  Mr.  Fred.  Horsman,  who 
carried  out  the  onerous  duties  of  secretary,  and  to  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Veitcli  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Protheroe  for  the  great 
pains  they  have  taken  in  securing  such  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  We  trust  the  subscribers  will  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

A  Superintendent  for  the  London  Parks.— The 
Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  submitted  an  important  proposal  in 


reference  to  the  future  management  of  the  parks  and 
open  spaces,  at  the  meeting  held  on  June  10th.  A 
reorganisation  of  the  staff  concerned  was  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  uniformity  of  system  and  unity  of 
direction  and  control.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
the  area  of  the  parks  and  open  spaces  of  London,  under 
municipal  control,  had  increased  from  178  acres  to 
more  than  3,000  acres,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  was  now  nearly  400.  The  annual  expen¬ 
diture  for  maintenance  alone  was  nearly  £50,000, 
whilst  the  combined  expenditure  on  capital  and  working 
accounts  amounted  to  no  less  than  £100,000,  a  sum 
which  did  not  promise  to  diminish.  The  Committee 
were  of  opinion  that  the  necessity  thus  arose  for  a 
separate  parks  and  open  spaces  sub-department,  though 
it  was  not  meant  by  that  term  that  it  should  be 
subordinate  to  any  other  department.  For  the  head  of 
the  new  department  the  committee  thought  they 
should  have  a  professional  landscape  gardener  of  a  high 
class,  and  having  thorough  technical  knowledge, 
together  with  business  capacity  and  experience.  The 
Committee  further  recommended  that  the  head  of  the 
new  sub-department  should  be  designated  the  “  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Parks  and  Open  Spaces,”  and  that  his 
salary  should  he  £600  a  year.  After  some  debate  the 
first  part  of  the  recommendation  was  approved,  but  the 
question  of  salary  was  left  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Standing  Committee. 

- - 

PROPOSED  FRUIT  SHOW  IN 

THE  CITY  OP  LONDON. 

Ox  the  invitation  of  Sir  James  Whitehead,  Bart., 
Master  of  the  Fruiterers’  Company,  the  following  gen¬ 
tlemen  assembled  in  the  Guildhall  on  Monday  afternoon 
last  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the  Company  on 
the  advisability  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  home¬ 
grown  fruit  in  the  City  of  London  during  the  ensuing 
autumn— namely,  Messrs.  A.  F.  Barron,  G.  Bunyard, 
J.  Cheal,  J.  Emerson,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Faunce  de 
Laune,  J.  Laing,  G.  Paul,  T.  F.  Rivers,  A.  H.  Smee, 
H.  Turner,  and  J.  Wright.  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  William 
Paul,  and  others,  who  approved  of  the  action  of  the 
Fruiterers’  Company,  were  unable  to  attend.  Dr. 
F otherby,  R.  S.  Mason  and  H.  R.  Williams,  Esqs., 
Past  Masters,  with  Mr.  O.  C.  T.  Eagleton,  were  present 
on  the  occasion. 

Sir  James  Whitehead  presided,  and  in  a  lucid  address 
explained  the  objects  in  view.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  cultivation  of  useful  hardy  fruits  is  not  now 
practised  in  nearly  so  many  gardens  of  cottagers  and 
farmers  as  was  the  case  a  generation  ago.  He  did  not 
know  the  reason  of  that,  hut  his  observations,  in  the 
northern  counties  more  particularly,  led  him  to  believe 
such  was  the  fact.  He  thought  it  must  be  to  the 
advantage  of  families  in  rural  districts  to  have  a  larger 
and  better  supply  of  fruit  grown  on  their  homesteads. 
During  his  mayoralty  last  year  he  made  an  appeal  to 
the  public  to  raise  a  sufficient  fund  for  yielding  an 
annual  income  to  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  that 
object.  At  the  present  time  subscriptions  amounted 
to  about  A?l,500.  He  wished  to  draw  public  attention 
to  the  desire  of  the  Fruiterers’  Company  to  increase 
that  fund,  and  the  best  method  of  doing  so  was  the 
question  they  had  to  consider.  The  proposition  to 
hold  a  fruit  show  under  the  Company’s  auspices  in  the 
City  had  been  favourably  received,  and  if  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  practicable  by  the  practical  men  around  him  he 
should  do  his  best,  as  would  his  colleagues,  to  make  it 
a  success.  He  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  they  had  no  idea  of  being  in  opposition  to  or  acting 
in  conflict  with  any  existing  society  or  association 
which  was  working  to  the  same  good  end,  but  the 
Fruiterers’  Company  had  done  a  little,  and  desired  to 
do  more,  and  he  therefore  asked  for  co-operation  and 
suggestions. 

The  first  question  that  arose  was  whether  there 
would  be  any  fruit  to  show  this  year,  and  it  was  stated 
that  seveial  districts  were  practically  destitute  of  fruit, 
especially  of  the  larger  kinds  ;  but  when  Mr.  Smee 
ventured  to  say  that  he  could  fill  half  the  Guildhall 
with  Apples  from  one  county — Surrey— and  Mr. 
Bunyard  said  that  the  other  half  could  be  filled  from 
Kent  if  needed,  the  question  was  settled,  and  there  was 
a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that,  no  matter  how 
sparse  the  crops,  sufficient  fruit  was  always  forthcoming 
for  exhibiting  when  adequate  inducements  were  offered 
to  cultivators. 

A  conversation  ensued  on  the  advisability  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  assisting  in  the  project, 
Mr.  George  Paul  remarking  that  he  believed  the  Council 
would  regard  the  matter  favourably,  but  he  had  no 
authority  to  give  any  definite  pledge.  Mr.  Shirley 
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Hibberd  thought  such  co-operation  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageous,  and  as  a  Fellow  of  the  society  he  concurred 
in  the  suggestion.  Mr.  Bunyard  was  of  opinion  that  if 
the  society’s  proposed  exhibition  of  preserved  fruits  were 
added  to  a  City  Apple  and  Pear  Show,  the  exhibition 
would  be  more  complete.  Mr.  Wright  thought  the 
question  was  one  for  consideration  by  the  Court  of  the 
Fruiterers’  Company  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Society  on  the  other,  to  consider  and  decide. 
If  he  thought  the  proposed  City  show  was  antagonistic 
to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  or  any  society,  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  it  was  not.  Mr. 
Smee  thought  it  would  be  well  to  see  what  the  City 
could  do  this  year.  1 1  was  eventually  decided,  probably 
in  view  of  the  time  that  would  be  occupied  in 
negotiations,  that  this  year  the  Fruiterers’  Company 
should  do  the  best  they  could  without  any  formal 
alliance,  and  welcome  assistance  from  whatever  quarter 
it  might  come. 

The  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  Smee, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Rivers,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Hibberd,  was  passed  unanimously  “  That  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  committee  of  the  Fruiterers’  Company  and  of 
practical  fruit  growers,  is  of  opinion  that  an  exhibition 
of  home-grown  fruit,  implements,  &c.,  held  in  the  City 
of  London  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year  would 
tend  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  general  public  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  in  our  homesteads  and  cottage 
gardens.” 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard,  J.  Cheal,  S.  Hibberd,  T.  F.  Rivers,  A.  H. 
Smee,  and  J.  Wright,  to  act  with  the  Fruiterers’ 
Company  in  carrying  out  the  above  resolution. — Com¬ 
municated. 

- - 

A  VISIT  TO  ARDDARROCH  AND 

FINN  ART. 

Visiting  gardens  in  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  while  of  a  most  pleasant  nature,  is  generally 
more  or  less  attended  with  inconveniences  of  an  insur¬ 
mountable  character.  This  being  what  may  not 
inaptly  be  called  the  “lake  district”  of  Scotland,  is 
especially  inconvenient  for  visiting,  seeing  that  it  must 
needs  be  performed  by  making  long  detours  by  steamer, 
and  almost  invariably  by  ascending  hills  and  descending 
dales  that,  in  many  cases,  tries  one’s  lung  power  and 
agility,  as  it  would  a  heavily  handicapped  horse.  To 
avoid  a  detour  by  steamer  of  about  thirty  miles,  and  a 
walk  or  drive  of  three  miles,  we  launched  our  own  little 
craft,  and  pulled  up  Loch  Long  to  Arddarroch,  a  dis- 
tmce  of  six  miles,  accomplishing  the  journey  in  an 
hour  and  ahalf,  landing  there  as  promised  (when  accept¬ 
ing  Mr.  Brown’s  invitation)  at  3  p.m.  on  Saturday, 
May  31st.  Not  having  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
acquaintance  hitherto,  we  valued  the  invitation  to 
“  come  and  see  the  Orchids”  all  the  more.  Landing 
within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  th6  gardens,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  find  the  “chief,”  in  which  we  soon 
succeeded,  and  on  introducing  ourselves  received  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  were  ushered  into  the  Orchid 
houses  without  further  ceremony. 

Here  I  cannot  do  better  than  support  the  able  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  at  p.  616  of 
The  Gardening  World,  and  re-echo  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  us  to  see  such  a  wealth  of  Orchid  bloom. 
Certainly  it  never  has  been  our  pleasure  to  look  upon 
anything  in  the  way  of  Orchids  so  rich  and  varied.  It 
was  a  sight  indeed  worthy  of  a  day’s  journey  even  to 
get  a  glimpse  of ;  but  we  were  privileged  to  get  a  full 
and  most  interesting  description  of  all  we  saw,  with,  in 
many  cases,  their  history,  by  Mr.  Brown  himself, 
whose  keen,  sensitive  eye  could  detect  a  flaw,  or 
descant  on  a  point  of  exceptional  quality  or  beaut)' 
that  at  once  indicated  he  was  no  round  man  in  a  square 
hole,  and  that  he  had  the  interest  of  the  collection 
entrusted  to  his  care  fully  at  heart.  This  house — the 
show  house — has  been  so  ably  described  already  that 
it  would  be  presumptive  on  my  part  to  add  another 
word  to  it.  Passing  from  the  show  house,  reluctantly, 
we  enter  another  house,  where  a  fine  piece  of  Dendro- 
bium  moschatum  forms  the  centre  of  a  representative 
group.  On  the  bench  to  the  left  are  some  healthy 
Vandas,  and  entering  an  adjoining  section  we  have 
before  us  a  miscellaneous  collection,  all  in  perfect  order. 
Leaving  this  we  are  shown  into  an  Odontoglossum 
house,  in  which  are  some  fine  pieces  of  0.  Alex¬ 
andra  in  bloom,  as  also  some  choice  Masdevallias  ;  but 
time  would  fail  to  particularise. 

We  now  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  and  are  on  a  terrace 
overlooking  the  range  we  have  just  left  ;  and  are  again 
surprised  to  find  another  triple  range  of  low,  span- 
roofed  houses  (built  ridge  and  furrow  fashion),  each 


about  60  ft.  long,  and  filled  with  Orchids.  The  outer 
one  on  the  right  hand  side  is  filled  with  Cattleyas, 
about  a  year  imported,  amongst  which  are  expected  some 
pieces  worthy  of  the  collection.  Many  of  these  are 
showing  their  sheaths,  while  numbers  are  opening,  and 
one  in  particular  is  gaining  interest  daily  from  its 
promising  to  be  a  white  variety,  the  colour  which  has 
been  specially  desired  by  Mr.  White,  in  ordering. 
Among  this  lot  is  one  occupying  a  conspicuous  position 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  house,  and  grown  in  a  huge 
basket  measuring  at  least  3  ft.  in  diameter.  The  middle 
house  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  splendid  lot  of 
Odontoglots — chiefly  Alexandra  ;  with  a  few  Oncidiums 
at  intervals.  One  Alexandra  in  bloom  was  so  pure 
white  and  rotund  in  form,  in  place  of  the  usually 
elongated  form,  that  it  was  an  object  of  great  interest. 

The  next  house  is  full  of  young  plants,  chiefly 
Odontoglossums,  in  pots  varying  from  thumbs  to  3  ins. 
diameter.  It  may  safely  be  computed  that  there  are 
thousands  in  this  house  ;  in  short,  quite  enough  to  stock 
a  good  range  of  cool  houses.  We  leave  this,  descending 
by  another  way,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  large,  well- 
lighted  potting  shed,  and  are  shown  with  pride  a  new 
invention  for  sifting  peat — designed  and  made  by  Mr. 
White  himself,  the  enthusiastic  founder  and  proud 
possessor  of  this  recherche,  collection.  This  sifting 
machine  (as  I  shall  call  it  for  the  want  of  a  better 
name)  is  shaped  like  a  drum,  with  ends  made  of  wood  ; 
three  iron  bars  connect  these  ends,  while  the  outer 


circumference  is  composed  of  fine  wire  netting  ;  an 
aperture  of  the  same  material  being  provided  to  open  ami 
shut  like  a  door  for  filling  and  extracting.  The  peat 
placed  inside  is  tossed  about  in  a  ruthless  fashion  by 
driving  a  handle  much  the  same  as  driving  a  revolving 
churn.  It  is  very  ingenious  and  useful,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  simplicity  itself.  Adjoining  this  shed  is  the 
Mushroom  house,  in  which  fine  crops  are  growing. 

We  are  now  in  what  may  be  termed  the  propagating 
square,  as  it  is  filled  with  low-span  and  half-span 
houses,  pits  and  frames,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed 
the  propagating  pit  proper — a  low  sunk  three-quarter- 
span  pit  in  two  divisions,  forming  at  once  a  propa¬ 
gating  pit  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  while  when 
struck,  the  young  plants  may  have  an  intermediate 
temperature  if  desired.  We  pass  from  this  to  another 
small  range  of  lean-to,  or  partially  three-quarter-span 
houses,  in  which  we  find  Dendrobiums  by  the  hundred, 
stood  on  a  bed  with  bottom  heat,  and  their  heads  near 
the  glass,  making  their  growths  like  willows  ;  while  in 
an  adjoining  division  is  a  mixed  lot  of  Phalsenopsids, 
Dendrobes,  choice  Cypiipediums  and  many  seedlings 
of  different  varieties,  some  in  veritable  thumb  pots 
plunged  in  sphagnum  inside  of  small  pans  ;  all  showing 
their  characters  in  a  most  interesting  way.  As  we 
emerge  from  this  range,  the  bothy  or  young  men’s 
lodge  is  in  front  of  us  ;  and  a  more  fitting  place  for 
the  young  men  could  not  easily  be  found,  surrounded 
as  they  are  on  all  sides  with  glasshouses  of  every 
description.  This,  too,  has  undergone  a  vast  im¬ 
provement;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  paying  great  regard  to 
the  comfort  of  all,  old  and  young,  who  have  the  pleasure 
to  be  in  their  service,  and  by  personal  attentions  and 
kindly  words  and  actions  endearing  themselves  to 
all  who  surround  them. 


We  are  now  conducted  through  the  stoking  shed,  and 
enter  another  range — the  original  range — which  is 
composed  of  a  large  out-shot  greenhouse  in  the  centre, 
with  a  vinery  at  either  side,  the  extreme  ends  being 
senii-circular,  and  making  a  tidy  range.  The  green¬ 
house  is  filled  with  the  usual  occupants,  all  in  fine 
bloom,  while  the  semi-circular  ends  are  provided  with 
stove-heat.  That  at  the  extreme  east  is  filled  with 
ordinary  stove  plants — Eucbaris,  Palms,  Dracienas, 
Crotons,  &c. — while  that  at  the  extreme  west  is  filled 
with  the  finer  forms,  interspersed  with  foliage  plants. 
In  the  vineries  are  good  crops  of  Grapes — the  early,  the 
ripe,  and  the  late — newly  thinned.  We  are  at  once 
assured  that  the  Grapes  are  “nothing”  new,  and  con¬ 
sequently  receive  little  or  no  attention. 

A  Run  Through  Finnart. 

Passing  out  of  this  range,  Mr.  Brown  suggests  that  we 
should  go  over  and  have  a  “run  through”  Finnart, 
which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  just  over  the  way  from 
Arddarroch,  the  high  road  from  Garelochead  to  Arrochar 
separating  the  two  places.  After  a  short  perambulation 
we  find  Mr.  McLean,  and  receive  here  also  a  most 
encouraging  welcome.  We  are  at  once  shown  through 
the  houses,  which  are  all  of  recent  construction,  and 
built  on  the  most  approved  principles,  and  on  the 
foundations  of  the  old  houses.  They  are  built  on 
terraces,  and  are  thus  not  quite  so  convenient  as 
when  all  on  the  same  level,  but  withal  have  a 
very  pleasing  effect  as  seen  from  the  high  ground  in 
front.  We  first  enter  the  greenhouse,  which  from  its 
chaste  design  and  even  proportions,  as  also  fine  finish, 
might  be  called  the  conservatory.  Here  our  attention 
is  at  once  arrested  by  a  fine  specimen  of  Phormium 
tenax  variegata,  with  a  flower  spike  on  it  of  about  8  ft. 
or  10  ft.  high.  The  arrangement  here  is  very  neat  and 
easy,  flowering  and  foliage  plants  being  well  balanced. 
Among  the  former  of  these  we  notice  Carnation 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (pink  and  salmon  colours) 
just  opening,  which  will  be  worth  going  a  long  way  to 
see  in  a  week  or  two,  These  are  exceptionally  well 
grown  ;  in  fact,  so  strikingly  well  done  that  we  had 
the  boldness  to  ask  Mr.  McLean  his  mode  of  culture, 
which  was  frankly  given,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
expressing  the  hope  of  seeing  it  described  in  the  pages  of 
The  Gardening  World  by-and-bye. 

Entering  another  house  to  the  right  we  are  among  a 
very  fine  lot  of  Ferns,  chiefly  Adiantum  cuneatum,  all 
very  well  done.  This  is  the  Fern  house,  yet  we 
could  not  help  thinking  a  number  of  huge  Gacti 
Jenkinsoni  furnishing  the  back  wall  was  out  of  place  ; 
but  they  had  been  there  for  so  long  that  they  had 
established  themselves  as  special  pets,  however  un¬ 
kindly  they  may  be  to  the  touch.  On  the  opposite 
side  to  the  greenhouse,  and  built  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Fern  house  (lean-to),  is  a  Peach  house.  The 
trees  here  are  for  the  most  part  old,  but  are  carrying 
fair  crops,  a  Nectarine  on  the  back  wall  being  specially 
fine.  We  now  descend  a  flight  of  steps,  and  are  shown 
into  a  Melon  house  of  two  divisions,  one  of  which  is 
temporarily  used  for  rearing  greenhouse  plants,  while 
in  the  other  portion  is  a  fine  healthy  lot  of  Melon 
plants  just  “  showing,”  and  judging  from  their  healthy 
leathery  foliage  and  the  even  “shows  ’’  of  the  different 
flowers,  I  may  safely  predict  a  good  crop.  In  this 
house,  too,  on  the  back  wall  are  grown  a  few  Tomatos 
from  cuttings,  the  fruits  of  which  are  now  ripe,  and 
hang  like  ropes  of  Onions.  These  two  houses  are  three- 
quarter  span,  and  are  quite  the  structure  needed  for 
the  purposes  intended. 

Descending  another  flight  of  steps  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  large  span-roofed  stove — an  exceptionally  good 
house— well  filled  with  good  healthy  plants,  both 
foliage  and  flowering.  Some  splendid  plants  of  Pan¬ 
cratium  speciosum  claim  our  attention  as  being  the  most 
enormous  I  ever  saw.  These  are  growing  in  12-iu.  and 
14-in.  pots,  have  foliage  of  a  thick  rigid  texture,  and 
measure  at  least  4  ft.  in  diameter.  They  carried  some 
dozens  of  spikes  each  last  year,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  do  so  again.  Palms,  Dracienas,  Crotons, 
Ferns,  and  some  very  fine  Orchids  of  a  representative 
character  are  interspersed  all  over  the  house,  while  the 
roof  is  draped  with  some  choice  creepers.  Among  those 
we  noted  as  specially  fine  were  two  plants  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  which,  for  the  area  they  cover  and  their 
perfect  health,  have  few  equals  anywhere.  They  are 
just  showing  flower,  and  from  their  appearance  at 
nearly  every  joint,  they  will  be  quite  a  sight  presently. 
Some  very  fine  plants  of  Allamanda  Hendersoni  are 
trained  up  in  different  sections,  while  the  end  section 
opposite  the  door  is  draped  with  a  splendid  plant  of 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum  in  full  bloom.  Another 
flight  of  steps  descended,  and  we  are  in  the  vineries. 
In  the  early  house  Grapes  are  colouring— principally 
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Black  Hamburgh— and  are  a  good  all-round  crop,  with 
the  appearance  of  finishing  well.  In  the  next  house 
late  varieties,  with  a  few  rods  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
are  just  about  stoning,  and  the  bunches  are  of  a  good 
useful  size  and  a  fine  even  crop. 

At  the  north  side  of  this  range  are  placed  the  frames 
and  pits,  all  in  excellent  order,  and  containing  lots  of 
useful  stuff  for  work  in  the  houses  later  on.  Here,  too, 
are  the  Chrysanthemums — a  very  fine  lot,  comprising 
all  the  leading  varieties.  There  are  a  few  hundreds  of 
them,  single-stem  and  hush  plants  being  well  repre¬ 
sented  and  grown.  The  bothy  is  here  also — a  nice 
commodious  building,  and  quite  convenient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Not  many  yards  from  the  bothy  is 
the  stokehole,  where  we  observe  the  boiler  for  the  range 
we  have  just  left.  It  is  an  upright  something,  not  easily 
defined  and  very  unsatisfactory.  Here  a  discussion  on 
boilers  takes  place,  and  the  “terminal  end”  for  all 
purposes  horticultural  seeming  to  have  the  most  votes, 
is  dubbed  the  victor  forthwith. 

Taking  a  hurried  run  through  the  fruit  garden,  we 
bstrve  that  small  fruits  are  a  fair  average  crop,  while 
Apples,  &c.,  have  been  pretty  much  robbed  by  the  bull¬ 
finches,  and  are  consequently  thin.  Strawberries 
promise  an  enormous  yield,  and  we  observe  that  Mr. 
McLean  is  drifting  into  the  “  stool  ”  system  of  planting 
in  place  of  the  orthodox  massed  row — all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  perhaps  the  best  method  of  culture. 

"We  now  wend  our  way  to  the  mansion  house,  but 
before  we  get  well  turned,  we  observe,  on  an  eminence 
to  our  left,  the  gardener’s  house,  a  beautifully-situated 
commodious-looking  building  of  recent  construction, 
overlooking  the  gardens,  and  having  a  commanding 
view  of  Loch  Long  and  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  mansion  house  is  an  elegant  building,  of  complex 
design,  with  a  handsome  porch  at  the  entrance-door, 
and  other  parts  in  good  keeping.  All  round  the  house 
climbing  shrubs,  Roses,  and  creepers  abound.  We 
noted  a  huge  plant  of  Magnolia  conspicua,  some  40  ft. 
high  and  with  a  good  width.  It  had  just  finished 
flowering,  and  must  have  been  conspicuous  indeed, 
with  thousands  of  bloom  on  it.  This  is  illustrative  of 
the  mildness  of  the  place.  Within  a  few  paces  of  this 
there  is  a  G-loire  de  Dijon  Rose,  clad  with  buds  and  fully 
expanded  Roses  all  over,  which  also  covers  a  large  area 
of  the  wall,  quite  within  smelling  distance  of  the  front 
door.  Pursuing  our  course  further  round  we  suddenly 
stand  in  front  of  a  Clematis  montana  with  its  myriads 
of  white,  starry  blooms  ;  of  itself  a  feature  in  the 
draping  of  the  walls,  which  on  our  visit  put  all  others 
in  the  shade.  The  lawns  on  either  side  of  the  house 
are  all  terraced — necessarily  so  from  the  incline  of  the 
ground  —  and  on  the  under  terrace  a  small  flower 
garden  arrests  our  attention.  It  is  composed  of  three 
raised  mounds  in  circular  form,  with  the  beds  radiating 
in  semi-crescent  order,  and  the  beds  being  small,  are 
filled  with  dwarf-growing  plants.  We  now  proceed  to 
have  a  general  survey  of  the  grounds,  and  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  everything  that  conduces  to  pleasure  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  has  had  ample  attention,  both  in  the  laying- 
out  and  furnishing,  and  special  consideration  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  blending  of  foliage  tints,  and 
hence  many  choice  things  have  been  planted,  but 
our  hurried  glance  was  insufficient  for  note-takirig. 
We  are  shown  out  by  the  main  entrance  gate,  which 
has  a  massive  and  imposing  appearance  ;  but  before 
leaving  this  fine  place  we  must  remark  that  the  gardens 
and  grounds,  as  a  whole,  reflect  very  great  credit 
on  Mr.  McLean,  the  able  and  energetic  gardener,  for 
the  excellent  condition  in  which  each  department  is 
maintained. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  for  Arddarroch,  to  refresh 
the  inner  man  at  the  hospitable  board  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown.  Like  everything  horticultural  about  this 
fine  establishment,  the  gardener’s  house  is  a  model. 
Ornate  in  design,  it  has  all  the  conveniences  and  com- 
f -rts  that  one  could  desire.  On  leaving  the  hospitable 
roof  of  our  friend,  we  are  escorted  to  the  beach,  on  our 
way  to  which  we  are  shown  through  the  kitchen  and 
fiuit  gardens,  and  from  the  all-round  appearance  of 
these  we  see  at  a  glance  that  Mr.  Brown  does  not  con¬ 
fine  his  abilities  to  Orchids  alone,  but  shows  himself  at 
home  also  in  the  culinary  department.  We  only  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  lawns,  &c.,  in  passing.  The  shades  of 
evening  falling,  and  our  sea  voyage  before  us,  compel 
us  to  make  good  the  time  at  our  disposal,  but  we  observe 
that  all  is  in  perfect  order.  On  arrival  at  the  beach 
we  bid  our  friends  adieu,  and  pushing  off  our  little 
craft,  with  “  a  fair  wind  an’  a  fou  sea,”  we  are  soon 
crossing  the  mouth  of  Loehgoil— 

“  That  dark  and  stormy  water,” 
and  in  little  more  than  an  hour  are  at  home,  with 


many  thoughts  of  thankfulness  for  our  safe,  and  no  less 
pleasant  trip,  with  reminiscences  of  the  rich,  varied, 
interesting,  and  rare  sights  in  gardening  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  ;  and  now  consider  it  would  be 
excusable  to  dream  and  think  of  renewing  our  visit 
(if  spared)  a  year  hence. — J.  Proctor,  Glenfinart. 

- - — 

THE  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

As  a  yellow  Rose,  the  Mareohal  Niel  unquestionably 
ranks  A  1.  In  the  bud  state,  for  the  dress  or  button¬ 
hole,  and  more  fully  blown  for  dressing  vases,  it  has, 
as  everyone  knows,  a  remarkably  rich  and  telling 
appearance.  Indeed  it  would  he  difficult  to  unduly 
sing  its  praises  if  only  it  had  a  stronger  constitution, 
which  it  seems  difficult  to  discover  how  to  strengthen. 
Gardeners  have  classed  it  among  their  most  troublesome 
subjects,  for  too  often  it  has  happened  that  what 
promised  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  long  succession  of 
annual  crops  of  blossoms,  has  hut  been  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  the  valiant  Marechal  has  had  to 
make  way  for  the  less  glorious  hut  stronger  constitu- 
tioned  Gloire  de  Dijon,  or  it  may  be  younger  Mareehals, 
raised  like  salads,  young  and  often.  Still  we  do 
occasionally  meet  with  good  healthy  plants  in 
unexpected  quarters,  doing  well  with  no  special 
attention. 

There  are  two  such  plants  growing  in  a  span-roofed 
house,  24  ft.  by  16  ft.,  belonging  to  Mr.  William 
Oakyard,  Copperas  Mount,  Elland,  Yorkshire,  which 
have  annually,  for  seven  years  past,  borne  an  average 
of  2,000  blooms — not  a  bad  crop  for  so  small  an  area — 
and  many  of  the  blooms  in  a  globular  form  have 
measured  over  4  ins.  in  diameter.  I  called  lately  at 
Copperas  Mount,  not  so  much  to  see  the  plants  as  the 
stuff  they  are  growing  in.  The  greenhouse  stands  on 
a  very  steep  gradient  on  the  hillside,  facing  north-west, 
and  400  ft.  above  the  sea-level — a  position  which 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley  beyond  up 
to  Halifax.  The  plants,  which  are  on  their  own  roots, 
are  planted  outside,  one  at  each  end.  The  smallest  has 
a  stem  measuring  8  ins.  in  circumference,  but  the 
largest  is  not  quite  so  thick,  having  two  stems  from 
the  ground  line  ;  one  of  these  branches  at  15  ft. 
from  the  base  has  a  circumference  of  5  ins.,  and  at  3  ft. 
from  the  ground  is  the  usual  gouty  swelling,  measuring 
14^  ins.  round. 

The  roots  are  merely  growing  in  the  ordinary  thin 
soil  of  the  hillside,  under  which  is  a  bed  of  shale,  and 
the  secret  of  success  is  believed  to  exist  in  some  heaps 
of  waste  from  some  old  copperas  works  (now  abandoned) 
that  are  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  higher  up  the 
hillside.  The  rain  which  passes  through  these  heaps 
becomes  to  some  extent  impregnated  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  then  percolates  through  the  soil  lower  down 
in  which  the  Roses  are  growing. 

Mr.  Oakyard  also  uses  a  special  manure,  made  up 
according  to  a  formula  given  to  him  by  an  eminent 
chemist  in  the  locality.  It  consists  of  14  lbs.  of  dried 
blood,  4  ozs.  of  copperas  (sulphate  of  copper),  and  4  ozs. 
of  spirits  of  salts  (?  some  salt  of  ammonia),  mixed  with 
fine  soil  to  facilitate  distribution.  This  is  sprinkled 
occasionally  over  the  border.  —  B.  Lockwood. 

- - - 

HONEYDEW. 

It  is  odd  to  find  so  eminent  a  firm  of  fruit  salesmen  as 
your  correspondents  of  last  week,  Messrs.  W.  N. 
White  &  Co.,  referring  to  the  excreta  of  aphis  as 
“  Honeydew.”  They  say  in  their  interesting  report  on 
the  season’s  fruit  crops— a  report,  hy-the-bye,  which 
seems  to  anticipate  ail  that  we  shall  learn  through  the 
fruit  crop  reports  later— referring  to  Currants,  that 
they  have  become  infested  with  Honeydew,  thus  using 
the  term  as  though  it  applied  to  some  sort  of  natural 
exudation  or  deposit,  produced  independent  of  external 
causes. 

But  it  is  now  generally  understood  by  most  persons, 
that  the  viscous  substance  called  Honeydew  is  but  the 
excreta  of  the  green  aphis,  and  is  by  these  troublesome 
insects  ejected  over  the  foliage  beneath  them.  That 
aphis  is  at  hand  when  honeydew,  so  called,  is  seen,  is 
as  certain  as  that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  when  it 
is  daylight.  Those  who  note  the  appearance  of  the 
sticky  coating  on  the  leaves,  have  but  to  turn  to  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  above,  and  they  will  find  ample 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  insect  pests. 

To  cleanse  the  bushes  from  the  insects  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  because  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  leafage.  A  strong  washing  with  a  powerful 
insecticide,  especially  strong  soot  -  water,  is  useful, 
provided  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  washed, 
and  to  effect  that  desideratum,  the  liquid  should  be 


driven  on  to  the  bushes  from  beneath  rather  than  from 
above.  Probably  the  aphis  will  disappear  before  the 
currants  are  ripe,  but  the  thinness  of  the  crop  is 
doubtless  chiefly  due  to  the  imperfect  fertilisation  of 
the  flowers. — A  Grower. 

- - 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVO¬ 

LENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  fifty-first  anniversary  festival  of  this  Institution 
took  place  on  Thursday  evening,  June  12th,  at  the 
“Albion,  ’  Aldersgate  Street,  when  a  large  number  of 
subscribers  and  friends  from  all  parts  of  the  Lnited 
Kingdom  sat  down  to  dinner.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch, 
the  treasurer,  presided,  and  after  dinner,  in  proposing 
the  toasts  of  “The  Queen,”  and  “The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,”  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty  had 
been  a  patron  of  the  Institution  since  1851,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  services  rendered  to  horticulture  by  His 
Royal  Highness  in  being  present  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Temple,  an  event 
which  he  characterised  as  of  great  moment  to  gardeners. 

The  Chairman,  on  rising  to  propose  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  He  said  : — 
The  toast  which  I  now  beg  to  offer  for  your  acceptance 
is  that  of  “  Continued  Success  and  Prosperity  of  the 
Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  now  in  its 
fifty-first  year.”  In  the  first  place  I  would  beg  you  not 
to  expect  from  me  any  of  that  grand  oratory  which 
it  has  been  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  hear  from 
those  who  have  occupied  the  position  I  have  the  honour 
to  hold  to-night ;  hut  if  oratory  fails  me,  I  yield  to 
none  of  my  predecessors  in  the  desire  to  see  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  progress  and  do 
well.  And  from  that  point  of  view  I  beg  you  will  bear 
with  me  a  few  moments.  Our  institution,  as  some  of 
you  are  aware,  was  founded  in  1839,  and  we  to-night, 
therefore,  are  celebrating  its  fifty-first  anniversary. 
Those  to  whom  is  due  the  honour  of  founding  this 
Institution  have  since  passed  away,  but  the  names  of 
Henderson,  Noble,  Lane,  Dickson,  Osborn,  and 
Webber  must  ever  remain  green  in  the  memories  of  all 
who  have  this  Institution  at  heart.  Nor  could  they 
have  left  behind  them  a  more  honourable  memorial. 
But  although  those  worthies  are  no  longer  with  us,  I 
am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  acknowledging  how 
glad  we  are  to  see  still  amongst  us  one  who,  if  not  one 
of  the  actual  founders,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
friends  of  the  Institution  from  the  time  it  was  founded, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  offering  our 
warmest  congratulations  to  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  John 
Lee,  rightly  called  the  father  of  the  Institution,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  he  may  be  spared  to  be  with 
us  on  many  similar  future  occasions.  Our  Institution 
was  founded  in  1839,  and  we  had  a  very  small  beginning. 
In  1840  our  income  was  £126,  on  the  strength  of  which 
the  first  pensioner  was  elected.  In  1841  we  had 
advanced  so  far  that  we  were  able  to  elect  the  second 
pensioner,  and  in  IS 42  we  elected  two  more.  After 
that  matters  seem  to  have  gone  rather  more  rapidly, 
until  at  present  we  have  154  pensioners  on  the  list, 
these  pensioners  being  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  our  oldest  pensioner  at  the 
present  time  is  102  years  of  age.  He  subscribed 
18  guineas  to  the  Institution,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  he  has  received  £490.  Not  a  very  bad  invest¬ 
ment  I  think  you  will  say.  Since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Institution  we  have  had  on  the 
books  547  pensioners,  expending  an  amount  in  pen¬ 
sions  and  office  expenses  of  about  £53,000.  Nor  is 
that  all.  "When  first  the  Institution  was  founded  the 
pensions  for  men  were  fixed  at  £16,  and  for  women 
£12  ;  but  through  the  liberality  of  the  supporters  we 
were  enabled  a  few  years  since  to  increase  the  pensions, 
those  of  the  men  from  £16  to  £20,  and  the  women 
from  £12  to  £16.  Nor  is  that  all.  In  the  year  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee,  through  your  liberality-,  we 
were  enabled  to  make  a  present  to  every  pensioner  and 
every  non-successful  candidate  of  the  sum  of  £5,  that 
they  might  have  their  share  in  the  enjoyments  of  the 
Jubilee  year.  Now  comes  the  question,  “For  whom  are 
the  benefits  of  the  Institution  intended  ?  ”  and  with 
your  permission  l  will  read  an  extract  which  I  found  in 
one  of  the  leading  gardening  papers  recently,  The 
Gardeners'  Chrtmiclc  for  May  31st,  1890  :— “  At  present 
the  general  public  hardly  recognise  what  horticulture 
really  is.  They  look  upon  it  too  much  in  the  light  of 
a  mere  recreation  and  a  gratification  of  the  senses,  but 
it  is  far  more  than  that.  Intellectually  it  ranks  as  an 
applied  science,  demanding  for  its  study  the  highest 
powers  of  the  mind.  Economically  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  an  industry,  in  which  vast  capital  is 
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sunk,  providing  occupation  for  an  army  of  workers, 
enlarging  and  improving  the  food  supplies  of  the 
nation,  whilst  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
agriculturists  of  the  future  must  study  the  methods  and 
practices  of  their  horticultural  brethren  if  they 
wish  to  turn  the  land  they  occupy  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.”  Gentlemen,  it  is  for  the  unfortunate 
amongst  that  army  of  devoted  workers  that  we 
are  asking  your  help  to-night,  and  I  don’t  think 
I  can  more  strongly  recommend  them  to  you.  As 
regards  the  candidates,  they  are  not  admitted 
indiscriminately.  They  have  to  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  the  committee,  which  is  headed  by  our  honoured 
friend,  Mr.  John  Lee,  and  they  have  to  produce 
testimonials  of  good  conduct,  showing  that  they  have 
conducted  themselves  as  those  should  do  who  apply  for 
a  pension  such  as  we  offer.  Now  it  is  argued  by  some 
that  many  of  these  poor  people  have  brought  distress 
upon  themselves.  I  have  often  been  told  that  if 
only  people  in  the  prime  of  life  took  the  necessary 
precaution  they  would  be  able  to  save  sufficient  for  the 
old  or  rainy  day  as  it  is  called.  Gentlemen,  there  are 
some,  no  doubt,  who  do  bring  trouble  on  themselves, 
but  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  believe  that  they  are  a 
very  small  minority.  There  are  some  who  are  in  want 
who  have  probably  only  done  what  a  great  many  of  us 
have  done — endeavoured  to  increase  what  little  money 
they  may  have  had  by  what  they  believed  to  be  a  fair 
and  sound  speculation.  They  have  not  always 
succeeded,  and  I  appeal  to  every  gentleman  here  to¬ 
night  whether  he  has  always  succeeded.  We  are 
not  in  the  position  in  which  they  are,  and  I  ask  you  to 
remember  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves.  The  life  and  occupation  of  a  gardener  is  in 
many  senses  a  very  precarious  one.  When  bad  times 
set  in,  I  appeal  to  you,  is  it  not  the  gardener  who  is 
first  made  to  feel  it  ?  Is  not  the  gardener  frequently 
called  upon  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  or  to  make 
room  for  a  cheaper  man  as  he  is  called,  and  falsely  so 
called.  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that 
is  so.  If  you  put  the  wages  of  a  gardener  at  £70  a  year, 
that  I  believe  is  a  high  average.  I  am  very  thankful 
to  say  that .  there  are  exceptional  cases,  but  taking 
the  average  at  £70,  I  ask  if  you  would  like  to  keep 
yourselves  respectably,  pay  a  premium  very  likely 
for  learning  your  business,  and  then  keep  a  family 
out  of  £70  a  year,  and,  perhaps,  be  out  of  a 
situation  for  weeks  and  months.  The  case  of  the 
gardener  is  a  hard  case  in  many  instances,  and  on 
that  ground  I  appeal  to  your  liberality  to  help  those 
who  are  obliged  to  come  to  us  in  their  old  age.  I  know 
of  no  more  deserving  set  of  servants  than  the  gardeners 
of  this  country,  men  who  are  obliged  to  be  scientific  as 
well  as  practical,  and  I  earnestly  ask  you  to  be  liberal 
to-night  in  the  help  yougiveto  them.  Thatthegardeners 
are  anxious  to  help  themselves  I  beg  you  to  take  my 
word.  In  my  position  as  chairman  I  have  received  a 
great  many  letters  from  gardeners  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Among  them  were  the  following: — “I 
enclose  P.O.,  value  £2  15s.,  on  behalf  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  help  more,  myself  having  a  family 
of  ten  children.”  Another  is— “  I  enclose  P. 0.  for 
£1  3s.  6 d.  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  been  in  a 
position  to  subscribe  more,  but  I  have  had  my  wife 
under  the  doctor’s  hands  for  j  ust  upon  nine  years,  and 
myself  for  nearly  two  years  on  and  off.”  These  are 
some  of  the  persons  we  ask  you  to  assist.  With 
regard  to  the  cost  of  management  it  would  be  well  if  I 
gave  you  a  few  figures.  Our  principal  expenses  are 
connected  with  the  office  and  the  staff,  consisting 
of  onr  jolly  old  friend  Roger  Cutler,  and  a  youth. 
There  are  also  incidental  expenses  such  as  postage, 
because  our  constituency  is  all  over  the  country.  But 
I  should  like  to  give  you  some  figures  to  show  you  the 
progress  of  the  Institution,  and  the  decrease  in  the 
expenses  of  management.  In  1850  we  paid  in  pensions 
£492 ;  in  1860,  £733  ;  in  1870,  £787  ;  in  1880, 
£1,074  ;  in  1889,  £2,348.  The  annual  subscriptions 
in  1850  were  £542  ;  last  year  they  were  £1,328. 
The  donations  in  1850  were  £206  ;  last  year 
they  were  £3,400.  The  invested  capital  in  1859  was 
£2,250,  and  last  year  £23,000.  The  expenses  of 
management  were,  in  1850,  twenty  per  cent.  ;  in  1860, 
twenty-one  per  cent.;  in  1880,  eighteen  per  cent.; 
last  year  they  were  twelve  per  cent.  Again  I 
ask  your  liberality  on  behalf  of  our  Institution,  for  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  fund,  however  large,  is  not 
sufficient.  At  the  last  election  we  were  able  to  elect 
only  eight  candidates  by  voting,  and  sixteen  are  still 
waiting  until  we  can  afford  to  have  another  election, 
and  there  are  others  who  are  waiting  to  become 
candidates,  and  therefore  without  a  liberal  response  to¬ 


night  there  are  candidates  who  will  probably  have  to 
wait  until  another  year,  and  you  can  easily  understand 
what  hope  deferred  means  when  there  is  nothing  before 
them  except  the  workhouse.  I  beg  you  to  think  of 
those  poor  people  who  are  waiting  and  endeavouring  to 
make  their  remaining  years  in  this  world  happy. 
(Loud  cheers). 

Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  one  of  the.  trustees,  in  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  toast,  said  he  had  to  thank  the  chairman  for 
the  excellent  way  in  which  he  had  expounded  the 
merits  of  this  excellent  Institution.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it  that  during  the  fifty-one  years  that  the 
Institution  had  existed  it  had  made  most  rapid  bounds. 
He  thought  they  would  agree  in  that  when  they  came 
to  consider  that  at  the  present  time  they  had  funded 
.£23,000,  and  over  1,200  yearly  subscribers.  But  still 
they  wanted  more.  The  society  had  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  excellent  secretaries  it  was  possible  to 
have.  Mi'.  Cutler’s  exertions  had  brought  the  society 
to  its  present  perfection.  In  conclusion  he  thanked 
those  present  for  attending,  and  for  the  donations  they 
had  given  on  behalf  of  the  gardeners  whose  hearts  and 
homes  they  would  make  happy  by  their  liberality. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  the  chairman,  said  there  was  not  one,  perhaps,  more 
than  himself  who  felt,  for  reasons  they  could  easily 
imagine,  that  horticulture  was  an  arduous  task.  He 
believed  it  was  the  very  first  thing  our  progenitors 
devoted  themselves  to,  and  they  would  call  to  mind 
that  success  attended  it  then,  as  now,  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow.  He  always  felt  how  much  they  owed  to 
gardeners,  and  he  was  glad  to  express  his  admiration 
for  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the  Eden  they  had  lost. 
He  had  the  honour  to  be  associated  with  a  very  large 
number  of  English  gardeners,  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  the  more  he  knew  of  them  the  more  he  liked  them, 
and  the  more  he  admired  the  qualities  of  self-reliance, 
intelligence  and  skill  which  the  English  gardeners 
exhibited.  When  he  was  told  that  a  society  like  that 
might  perhaps  in  some  insidious  way  warp  and  spoil 
the  fibre  and  self-reliance  of  these  men,  he  frankly  did 
not  believe  it.  In  all  classes  of  the  community  mis¬ 
fortune  happened,  and  he  understood  it  was  their 
object  to  rescue  those  who  had  fallen  on  bad  times 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  to  reclaim  them  from 
the  extremity  of  pauperism,  which  was  a  horror  to  the 
English  mind.  Now,  as  to  the  toast,  he  said  they  all 
admired  the  work  done  by  the  chairman.  He  re¬ 
membered  when  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
at  its  last  gasp,  when  it  seemed  past  human  aid  to 
reanimate  such  a  wreck,  and  he  believed  it  was  mainly 
by  the  administrative  energy  of  their  chairman  that 
the  wreck  was  launched  into  its  present  smooth  water. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Yeitch  claimed  their 
affection,  and  he  asked  them  to  drink  the  health  of 
their  excellent  chairman  with  enthusiasm. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  he  most  cordially 
thanked  them  for  the  manner  in  which  the  toast  had 
been  proposed  and  received.  He  assured  them  that  that 
would  be  remembered  by  him  as  one  of  tho  most  happy 
nights  of  his  life,  and  he  deeply  thanked  them  for 
supporting  him.  What  he  had  been  able  to  do,  he  had 
done  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pleasure. 
One  of  his  earliest  recollections  was  of  a  conversation 
between  his  father  and  old  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Pine 
Apple  Place,  about  the  Institution,  and  he  supposed  he 
had  got  the  Institution  into  his  very  constitution,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  remain  there  as  long  as  he  lived. 
One  of  the  experiences  of  chairmen  was  that  they 
received  some  strange  correspondence.  He  would  like 
to  read  two  letters  which  he  had  received  as  showing 
the  different  views  taken.  One  was  as  follows:—1' I  have 
pleasure  in  owning  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th 
inst.,  and  fully  sympathise  with  the  Gardeners’  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  subject,  however,  seems  so  large  that  when 
I  consider  that  fifty-one  years  has  only  resulted  in  154 
old  men  out  of  all  the  gardeners  of  the  United 
Kingdom  being  pensioned,  it  seems  beyond  my  grasp.” 
The  writer  forgot  said  the  chairman,  all  those  who 
had  died  during  the  past  fifty-one  years.  The  letter 
continued  ; — “  I  also  see  no  reason  why  coachmen, 
policemen,  porters,  and  clergymen  should  not  be 
pensioned  as  much  as  gardeners,  if  it  could  only  be 
managed.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a  clergyman  wrote 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  pensioning  of  clergymen. 
I  quite  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  advantage  of  his 
proposal,  but  pointed  out  that  the  other  classes  were 
at  least  equally  deserving,  and  I  was  not  able  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  them  all.  I  shall  always  try  to  do  what  little 
good  I  can  in  subscriptions  on  account  of  my  own 
village,  but  must  leave  the  dwellers  in  London  and 
other  large  towns  to  attend  to  the  royal  institutions.  ” 
Of  course,  said  the  chairman,  he  replied  to  the  best  of 


his  ability,  but  he  was  unable  to  “  draw  ”  the  writer. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  received  the  following 
letter  from  a  Loudon  banker  : — “Gardens  and  gardeners 
contribute  so  much  to  my  happiness  that  I  enclose  a 
cheque  for  ten  guineas  with  great  pleasure.”  Well, 
such  letters  as  the  first  did  not  hurt  them  ;  they  were 
very  thankful  for  all  they  got,  and  the  rest  they  forgot 
as  soon  as  they  possibly  could.  In  conclusion,  he 
begged  to  thank  the  stewards  on  that  occasion,  to  whom 
he  was  deeply  grateful  for  their  support.  Ho  hoped 
they  would  attend  in  large  numbers  next  year  to  hear 
Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  who  had  promised  to  preside. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hirberd  proposed  the  toast  of  “The 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Institution.”  He 
said  gardening  was  an  anxious  occupation.  It  had  its 
dark  side,  because  although  they  had  been  for  years 
discussing  the  subject  of  fruit  culture,  they  looked 
round  on  their  Apple  trees  and  saw  nothing  on  them, 
and  even  the  celebrated  Paradise  Apple  had  become  an 
Apple  of  discord.  But  Nature  had  her  compensations, 
because  although  they  had  nothing  on  their  trees, 
Nature  had  been  kind  enough  to  give  them  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  exhibition  this  year  of  Buttercups  and  Daisies. 
Turning  to  the  subject  of  the  toast,  he  said  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  who  was  the  president,  was  a  good  pro¬ 
moter  of  horticulture,  and  had  promised  £1,000  towards 
the  Horticultural  Hall.  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Adams  was 
the  vice-president,  and  a  patron  and  friend  of  horticul¬ 
ture.  He  considered  that  this  country  was  greatly 
blessed  in  the  fact  that  our  aristocracy  took  an  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  people.  There  was  nothing  too 
small  for  their  attention,  and  scarcely  anything  too 
large  for  their  ability,  and  it  was  well  for  the  people  to 
thoroughly  employ  them,  as  that  was  the  best  pre¬ 
ventive  of  absenteeism. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Adams  in  response  expressed  his  great 
pleasure  in  doing  what  he  could  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Institution. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Cutler, 
who,  he  said,  was  the  best  secretary  of  any  institution 
in  London,  and  to  whom  that  Institution  was  greatly 
indebted. 

Mr.  Cutler,  who  was  received  with  loud  and  pro¬ 
longed  cheering,  said  he  attributed  the  progress  of  the 
Institution  to  two  things — the  goodness  of  their  cause, 
and  the  good  management  of  the  committee — and  some 
people  said  there  was  a  third  reason — the  incomparable 
cheek  of  the  secretary.  He  had  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  subscriptions  that  night  amounted 
to  just  upon  £3,000.  Subscriptions  had  been  received 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  land.  The  chair¬ 
man’s  list  amounted  to  £1,220.  The  gardeners  alone 
had  contributed  no  less  than  £770.  Mr.  George  Munro 
had  got  from  amongst  his  friends  in  Covent  Garden 
£122,  and  Mr.  William  Robinson  had  given  them  100 
guineas.  He  himself  had  been  connected  with  the 
Institution  for  forty-nine  years,  and  he  hoped,  by  God’s 
blessing,  he  might  be  spared  till  next  January,  when 
he  trusted  they  would  elect  him  again.  (Cheers). 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  “Our  Provincial 
and  Foreign  Friends,”  coupling  with  it  the  names  of 
Mr.  George  Dickson,  of  Chester,  as  representing  their 
friends  throughout  the  country ;  M.  De  Graaff,  of 
Leyden,  Holland,  “the  King  of  Amaryllis  growers;” 
and  M.  D’Haene,  of  Ghent,  “one  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  of  all  Belgian  nurserymen.” 

Mr.  Dickson  in  reply  said  an  institution  of  that  sort 
could  not  possibly  go  back  because  it  had  the  good 
will  of  everyone,  and  he  thought  that  in  the  splendid 
subscriptions  of  that  evening  they  had  still  further 
advanced.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  that 
Rule  15  should  be  wiped  out,  giving  an  instance  where 
it  worked  harshly  in  the  case  of  a  widow.  He  said  it 
did  not  hold  good  that  because  a  person  was  in  receipt 
of  parish  relief  that  person  was  unfitted  for  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  Institution. 

M.  De  Graff  expressed  his  deep  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  Institution,  and  wished  them  all  success. 

M.  D’Haene,  who  responded  in  French,  said  he  had 
long  ago  heard  of  the  Institution,  but  he  had  never 
assisted  at  one  of  its  meetings  before.  He  thought  if  the 
Governments  of  the  Continent,  w'ho  were  troubling 
themselves  so  much  about  economic  and  social  questions, 
were  to  adopt  the  rules  of  this  well-managed  Institution 
they  would  be  able  to  settle  matters  most  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Parkinson  proposedtheCommitteeofManagement 
and  Stewards  of  the  evening,  to  which  Mr.  Munro  and 
Mr.  Webber  responded,  the  latter  gentleman  explaining, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Dickson,  that  any  person  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief  forfeited  all  other  moneys  to  the  parish, 
and  therefore  the  rule  could  not  be  altered. 

The  Chairman  then  gave  the  last  toast  of  the  evening 
—  “To  our  next  merry  meeting.” 

A  delightful  evening  was  made  still  more  enjoyable  by 
the  singing  of  Miss  Ethel  Winn,  Miss  Mary  Belval,  Mr. 
John  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Robert  Hilton,  and  the  two  lady 
artistes  were  presented  by  the  Chairman  with  interesting 
souvenirs  in  the  shape  of  handsome  bracelets. 
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The  Changes  in  the  Oxford  Schedule. 

I  could  not  find  leisure  to  reply  to  Mr.  Dodwell’s 
communication  respecting  the  changes  in  the  Oxford 
schedule,  until  those  changes  had  been  finally  decided 
upon,  but  I  may  briefly  state  here  that  I  think  the  new 
classification  of  the  Picotee  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  remembering  as  I  do  an  animated  discussion  that 
arose  last  year  at  the  Oxford  show  about  a  seedling 
Picotee,  as  to  whether  it  belonged  to  the  reds  or  the 
purples,  I  anticipate  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
bridge  over  all  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  classifica¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  proposed  decorative  section,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  taking  sides  with  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner. 
Much  as  I  appreciate  the  effort  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  highest  forms  of  bloom  for  floral 
decoration,  I  cannot  but  deprecate  the  introduction  of 
this  feature  into  the  exhibition  of  the  Oxford  Carnation 
Union.  It  will  open  the  door  to  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  who  grow  border  Carnations,  and  to  every  flower 
grower  who  aims  at  producing  the  biggest  Caliban 
among  Carnations,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison. 

I  do  not  object  to  these  monstrosities  as  button-holes 
— although  I  should  never  desecrate  or  decorate  my 
button-hole  with  such — or  as  table  decorations  ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  placing  them  upon  the  exhibition 
table  side  by  side  with  the  choicest  creations  of  the  art 
florist,  then  I  say  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  florists’ 
society  has  vanished  into  thin  air.  There  is  another 
objection  specially  affecting  the  Oxford  show.  The 
exhibiting  space  is  limited.  Even  last  year  it  was 
difficult  to  get  a  critical  glimpse  of  the  exhibits;  but 
what  will  it  be  when,  all  the  world  and  his  wife— more 
especially  his  wife — are  attracted,  by  the  button-holes 
and  bouquets,  the  pots  and  the  pans  of  silver  and  glass 
full  of  gay  nonentities  in  floriculture  ? 

Novelty,  however,  is  the  order  of  the  day,  but  if  we 
must  make  a  new  departure  at  Oxford  it  might  suffice 
to  have  a  class  for  the  naturaliser,  if  I  may  invent  a  term 
in  which  florists’  flowers  might  be  shown  without 
collars  or  dressing,  and  with  buds  and  foliage  of  their 
own  growth.  That  is  as  far  as  I  should  be  inclined  to 
go  in  a  special  florists’  exhibition.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mr.  Dodwell’s  kindliness  of  heart  has 
in  this  instance  superseded  his  judgment.  I  am  sure, 
however^  that  he  will  not  misinterpret  my  motives  in 
taking  exception  to  this  new  phase  of  a  society,  associa¬ 
tion  with  which  I  count  an  honour  and  a  privilege. — 
E.  Ranger  Johnson. 

Carnation,  Uriah  Pike. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  this  fine  dark,  Clove-scented 
Carnation  when  shown  last  week  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  by  Mr.  T.  Pike,  Park  Road, 
Acton.  It  is  an  excellent  grower,  and  wonderfully 
free.  The  flowers  are  large  and  full,  and  it  has  a  good 
petal  ;  in  addition  it  does  not  burst  its  pods.  This  is 
a  great  recommendation  in  its  favour.  I  felt  sorry  it 
did  not  receive  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  but  Mr.  Pike 
exhibited  also  a  stand  of  somewhat  ragged  cut  blooms, 
which  unfortunately  operated  to  lower  its  merits  in  the 
eyes  of  the  judges.  Still,  the  character  of  the  blooms 
on  the  plants  sent  would  have  justified  the  judges  in 
making  the  award.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  bond 
fide  tree  or  winter-flowering  variety.  It  is  simply  an 
ordinary  dark  self  Carnation,  brought  on  into  bloom 
under  glass.  The  same  could  be  said  of  the  basket  of 
plants  of  Carnation  Pride  of  Penshurst,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tent,  and  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  have 
some  of  the  summer-flowering  Carnations  in  bloom  soon 
after  Christmas  if  properly  managed. — R.  D. 

The  Cuckoo  Spit, 

Mu.  Johnson’s  experience  with  the  Cuckoo  spit  is  a 
common  one,  and  I  may  say  with  safety  that  all 
■Carnation  growers  have  had  too  intimate  relations 
with  it.  It  is  the  Tettigonia  spumaria  of  some  ento¬ 
mologists  ;  and  Aphrophora  spumaria  of  others.  That 
such  a  spittle-covered,  soft,  sickly-looking  pest  should 
give  so  much  trouble,  is  an  anomaly.  Its  larvte 
enveloped  in  froth  is  not  only  to  be  found  on  my 
Carnations  and  Pinks,  but  other  plants.  Let  anyone 
carefully  remove  from  a  plant  the  spittle  and  examine 
it,  and  they  will  find  in  the  midst  of  it  one  or  two  (I 
find  two  mostly)  small,  pale  green,  aphis-like  insects. 
These  are  the  young  froth  fly,  and  what  does  it  do  ? 
By  means  of  its  sharp  rostrum  or  beak,  it  extracts  sap 
from  the  plant,  and  voids  it  as  an  excrement  in  the 
frothy  form,  which  is  its  characteristic.  About  the 
end  of  July  it  sheds  its  skin,  leaving  it  in  the  froth, 
and  comes  forth  the  perfect  insect.  Then  the  males 


and  females  pair,  and  they  deposit  their  eggs,  probably 
in  the  leaf  axils  of  the  plants  they  infest.  I  find  a 
plan  to  clear  the  plants  of  the  insects  is  to  take  a  basin 
of  water  and  a  brush,  and  with  the  brush  remove  the 
spittle,  washing  it  off  in  the  basin  of  water.  The 
finger  and  thumb  can  be  •  employed  as  Mr.  Johnson 
suggests,  but  the  act  of  crushing  the  insects  in  this 
way  leaves  behind  some  of  the  froth  which  should  be 
washed  out.  Of  the  six  legs  possessed  by  the  perfect 
insect,  the  two  hind  ones  are  longest,  and  they  are  used 
for  jumping.  Mr.  Kirby  states  they  will  leap  5  ft.  or 
6  ft.  at  a  time,  being  more  than  250  times  their  own 
length. — R.  D. 

Auriculas. 

The  weather  appears  to  be  altogether  favourable  to 
newly-potted  Auriculas,  and  they  are  doing  wonderfully 
well.  June  is  a  month  of  rest  for  the  Auricula — a  time 
of  refreshment  after  the  energy  and  strain  expended 
during  the  months  of  its  marvellously  active  life,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  months  of  spring.  I  think 
that  as  the  time  of  rest  comes  in  June,  a  grower  should 
either  re-pot  early  in  May  or  about  the  middle  of  July. 
A  good  portion  of  my  own  plants  were  re-potted  during 
the  few  first  days  of  May  ;  the  remainder — plants  I 
am  endeavouring  to  get  a  little  seed  from — -will  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
ready.  While  they  remain  in  their  blooming-pots  they 
need  to  be  well  looked  after,  keeping  the  surface  soil 
free  from  an  accumulation  of  green,  the  plants  well 
watered,  as  they  dry  very  quickly,  clean  from  decaying 
foliage,  and  from  green-fly  clustering  about  the  centres. 

I  think  a  good  many  plants  are  lost  through  over- 
potting,  and  being  in  a  soddened  and  sour  soil  ;  hence 
the  advantage  of  adequate  drainage,  a  good  fibry 
porous  soil,  and  pots  of  moderate  size.  The  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  states  that  all  but  the  largest  plants  can  be 
grown  in  3-in.  pots  ;  and  a  largest  sized  plant  needs  no 
more  than  a  4-in.  or  4|-in.  pot.  The  roots  of  the  plant 
and  the  soil  being  fairly  moist,  no  water  will  be  required 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  A  prolific  cause  of  rot  is 
watering  before  the  roots  are  commencing  to  work  in 
the  soil.  I  allow  my  newly  potted  plants  to  flag  a  bit, 
and  then  they  may  be  said  to  plainly  ask  for  water  ; 
and  I  give  them  a  thorough  watering,  allowing  them  to 
drain  well  before  they  are  put  back  on  the  stage.  If  in 
watering,  any  water  gets  into  the  heart  of  the  plant,  I 
blow  it  all  out  with  a  sharp  puff. 

Cleanliness  is  of  the  first  importance.  A  fumigation 
with  tobacco  smoke  is  the  most  sure  way  of  getting  rid 
of  green-fly  ;  I  generally  fumigate  two  nights  running, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  plants  are  cleared  of  this 
pest. — R.  D. 

- ->*«• - 

OARLUDOVICA  PALM^IPOLIA. 

More  attention  is  now  being  given  than  formerly  to 
the  cultivation  of  fine-foliaged  plants  in  a  small  state 
for  decorative  purposes,  including  Palms,  Crotons, 
Pandanus,  Carludovica,  and  others.  Carludovica 
palmiefolia,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
illustration,  is  an  elegant  plant,  and,  moreover, 
possesses  a  distinctiveness  of  its  own  compared  either 
with  C.  palmata,  C.  elegans,  C.  Drudei,  or  other  species 
now  grown  in  various  establishments  for  their  elegant 
habit.  The  leaves  are  borne  about  2  ins.  apart  on 
elongating  stems,  and  are  bifid  or  deeply  divided  into 
two  equal  portions  that  are  strongly  ribbed  and  plaited. 
They  are  also  deep  green,  stalked,  and  assume  a  graceful 
arching  habit,  in  the  manner  of  some  Dracsenas,  but 
strikingly  distinct,  owing  to  their  bifid  character, 
reminding  us  of  some  species  of  Geonoma  amongst  the 
Palms  ;  but  they  are  larger  and  more  elegant  in 
contour,  while  the  stems  are  proportionately  stouter. 
A  specimen  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  in  the  latter  part  of  August  last  year, 
had  leaves  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length,  including  their 
footstalks.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
&  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  for  an  opportunity  of  figuring 
this  beautiful  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  belongs  to  the  order  Cyclamacere,  the  New  World 
representatives  of  the  Old  World  Pandanus  family. 
The  species  of  Carludovica  might  be  utilised  with  fine 
effect  in  sub-tropical  gardening,  as  they  are  largely  used 
in  the  parks  and  gardens  about  Paris. 

- - 

Cattleya  Mossi„e  Reineckiana  pallida.— The 
sepals  and  petals  of  this  variety  are  white,  as  in 
the  typical  C.  M.  Reineckiana  ;  but  the  purple  on  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  lip  is  reduced  to  a  pale  purple, 
reticulated  blotch  on  the  centre.  The  yellow  blotch  in 
the  throat  is  also  much  paler  and  smaller  than  in  the 
original  form. 


THE  SCARLET  TRUMPET 

HONEYSUCKLE. 

This  is  Lonicera  sempervirens,  and  it  is  an  evergreen 
twining  shrub.  If  it  only  possessed  the  sweet  fragrance 
of  the  common  Woodbine,  its  usefulness  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  ;  but  handsome  as  the  flowers  are, 
they  are  yet  inodorous.  I  daresay  if  we  had  a  com¬ 
petent  and  infallible  interpreter  of  all  the  doings  of 
Nature  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  should  find  she 
has  good  reason  for  making  some  of  the  species  of  a 
genus  of  plants  sweetly  odorous,  and  some  wanting 
entirely  in  the  fragrant  quality.  Were  every  flower 
fragrant,  the  sweet  incense  would  become  unbearable 
because  so  common,  and  we  should  be  petitioning  the 
London  County  Council  to  suppress  Rimmel’s  shop  in 
the  Strand  as  a  public  nuisance.  Happily,  no  such 
necessity  exists,  for  nature  gives  us  but  just  enough  of 
perfume  in  flowers  and  plants  to  make  it  delightful  to 
the  sense  of  smell,  and  refreshing  to  the  body. 

We  owe  much  to  North  America  for  many  valuable 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle 
came  from  there  in  1656,  so  that  it  is  an  old  friend — a 
sort  of  Methusaleh  in  British  plant  culture.  It  is  an 
evergreen  twining  shrub,  the  flowers  being  produced  in 
short  spikes,  scarlet  outside,  yellow  inside,  and  tubular 
in  shape.  It  is  a  somewhat  tender  plant,  and  even  in 
the  south  and  home  counties  should  be  planted  in  a 
sheltered  position  ;  but  it  well  repays  any  extra  trouble 
in  this  respect  by  the  luxuriance  with  which  it  produces 
its  blossoms. 

One  object  I  have  in  calling  attention  to  this  showy 
plant  is  to  point  out  how  very  useful  it  is  for  forcing 
into  bloom  in  spring.  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  made  of  the  first  growths  put  forth 
in  spring.  If  these  are  well  looked  after  when  struck— 
and  they  strike  freely  if  put  into  pots  of  light  sandy 
soil,  and  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat — they  will 
grow  to  a  height  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  by  August,  in 
48-sized  pots.  Such  plants  come  in  very  useful  for 
forcing  into  bloom,  for  it  is  an  excellent  forcing  climber. 
I  have  seen  it  used  with  good-effect  in  floral  decorations, 
and  sometimes  wonder  it  is  not  more  generally  employed. 

The  common  name,  Honeysuckle— from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hunig-sucle — is  a  name  that  is  now  applied  to  the 
Woodbine,  which  is  another  common  name,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  very  doubtful  as  to  what  plant  it  properly 
belongs.  By  Parkinson  and  other  herbalists  it  is 
assigned  to  the  Meadow  Clover,  which  in  our  western 
counties  is  still  designated  the  Honeysuckle.  It  would 
appear  that  it  was  applied  to  the  Woodbine,  on  account 
of  the  honey-dew  so  plentifully  deposited  on  its  leaves. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  French  Honeysuckle, 
Hedysarum  coronarium,  is  a  plant  used  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  for  forage,  as  the  Meadow  Clover  is  with  us. 
Woodbine  means  a  creeper  that  will  entwine  trees,  as 
the  Honeysuckle  does. 

The  French  are  fond  of  planting  Honeysuckle  in 
their  cemeteries,  and  Alphonse  Karr  has  described  it  as 
a  plant  which  seems  to  devote  itself  to  the  tomb,  the 
most  magnificent  bushes  being  found  in  cemeteries. — 
R.  D. 

- -»$<- - 

LATHYRUS  DRUMMONDI. 

Whilst  there  appears  to  be  on  the  part  of  botanists  a 
determination  to  regard  Lathyrus  Drummondi  as  but 
another  name  for  Lathyrus  rotundifolius,  there  seems 
to  be  some  reason  to  believe  that  Drummondi  may 
exist  under  the  name  of  rotundifolius  and  vice  vcrsd  ; 
hence  the  opinion  as  to  identity  held.  Last  year  I  was 
furnished  with  seeds  of  what  were  described  as  rotundi¬ 
folius,  and  also  as  rotundifolius  giganteus  ;  as  to  any 
distinction  between  these  two  forms  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discern,  but  stronger  growth  may  reveal 
it. 

But  with  the  seeds  in  question  I  sowed  at  the  same 
timemy  own  saved  seed  of  Drummondi.  Theselatter  were 
of  a  flattish  round  form,  the  seeds  of  the  rotundifolius 
varieties  being  larger  and  flat ;  indeed,  there  was  as 
prominent  distinction  between  the  two  forms  as 
between  ordinary  seed  Peas  and  dwarf  French  Bean 
seed.  The  growth  was  about  the  same,  as  also  general 
appearance,  the  first  year.  Last  spring  the  plants  were 
put  out  into  the  open  ground,  and  although  there  is 
undoubted  similarity  throughout,  yet  the  plants  of 
Drummondi  are  well  in  bloom,  whilst  not  a  flower  will 
be  open  on  rotundifolius  for  a  week.  The  stems  of  the 
latter  are  paler  or  greener  than  are  those  of  the  former, 
and  are  longer  jointed,  whilst  I  cannot  fully  aver  that 
these  diversities  are  chronic,  and  may  be  transient ;  but 
still  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  forms  are 
not  identical. 
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character  as  a  freely-fruiting  kind  ;  for  we  counted  six 
fruits  all  close  together,  and  two  were  sometimes  borne 
on  the  same  shoot.  Another  variety  grown  here  is  a 
green-fleshed  seedling,  a  cross  between  Bailey’s  Green- 
flesh  and  Beechwood.  Lockie’s  Perfection  and  Telegraph 
are  the  favourite  Cucumbers.  The  former  does  not 
fruit  so  freely  as  Telegraph,  nor  are  the  fruits  so  large, 
but  they  are  of  beautiful  shape,  with  a  smooth  glaucous 
green  skin,  and  nearly  of  the  same  width  throughout. 
The  fruit  of  Telegraph,  as  is  well  known,  tapers  to  a 
narrow  neck,  which  is  generally  considered  as  so  much 
waste. 

Some  houses  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  stove  and 


CaRLUDOYICA  PALM.EFOLIA. 


greenhouse  plants.  The  roof  of  one  house  was  almost 
completely  covered  with  the  well-trained  stems  of 
Tacsonia  exoniensis  and  T.  Van  Volxemii,  partly 
interlacing  with  one  another,  and  literally  laden  with 
bloom.  The  way  in  which  they  were  trained  and 
regulated  allowed  a  free  play  of  light  upon  the  plants 
beneath  them.  Primula  obconica  is  evidently  a 
favourite  here,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  plants 
grown,  and  which  were  carrying  a  large  quantity  of 
bloom. 

Outdoor  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

When  we  saw  the  trees  in  the  latter  part  of  May  there 
was  promise  of  a  much  better  crop  of  fruit  generally 
than  has  been  the  fortune  of  growers  in  Middlesex  or 
Surrey.  Apple  trees  are  grown  as  tall  and  dwarf 
standards,  but  they  are  mostly  confined  to  an  orchard 
by  themselves,  where  they  are  planted  on  the  grass. 


There  was  a  good  set  of  fruit  on  many  of  the  trees, 
including  Margil  and  Mere  de  Menage,  but  it  was 
hardly  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  certain  of  a  good 
average  crop.  Pears  were  more  advanced,  and  exhibited 
considerable  variability,  according  to  variety.  Some 
trees,  such  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Glou  Morceau, 
and  Beurre  Diel  were  well  set,  and  the  fruits  swelling. 
The  Morello  Cherries  were  heavily  cropped,  but  Plums 
on  walls  varied  according  to  the  variety.  Figs  on  the 
open  wall  were  fruiting  as  freely  as  under  glass,  but, 
of  course,  the  fruits  were  smaller.  No  protection  had 
been  afforded  the  trees  in  winter,  nor  does  it  seem  that 
this  is  at  all  necessary,  provided  the  wood  has  been 
well  matured.  On  the  other 
hand,  injury  is  done  by 
making  the  protecting 
material  too  close,  and  leav¬ 
ing  it  too  long  on  the  tree. 

Bush  fruits  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  generally  this  year 
than  are  Apples,  Pears 
and  Plums.  Gooseberries, 
although  they  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  average  crop  in 
many  places,  yet  that  average 
is  pretty  regular  in  its 
appearance  from  year  to  year, 
and  this  year  leaves  little 
to  complain  of.  For  early 
use,  Whinham’s  Industry  is 
a  great  favourite,  on  account 
of  its  being  large  enough 
to  gather  before  any  other. 
This  year  gathering  was 
commenced  the  first  or 
second  week  of  May.  Straw- 
beiries  were  in  lull  bloom 
and  showing  well,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  rain  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  ensure  a  good 
harvest.  Under  glass,  of 
course,  they  were  in  full 
bearing,  as  they  had  been 
tor  some  time  previously. 
The  varieties  lelied  upon 

for  indoor  work  are  Vicom- 
tesse  Heiicart  de  Thury,  here 
generally  called  Garibaldi 
(possibly  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  the  name), 
Paxton,  and  Bothwell  Bank. 
These  are  found  to  resist 
the  mildew  better  than 

British  Queen,  lor  instance, 
which  is  a  pale-coloured  and 
more  tender-skinned  kind. 

The  vegetable  crops  in 
the  squares  were  remarkably 
healthy  and  growing  with 
extraordinary  vigour,  testi¬ 
fying  to  the  richness  of  the 
natural  soil,  which  is  here 
also  of  great  depth.  The 

culture  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 

tables  constitute  the  primary 
raison  cVilre  of  a  garden,  and 
here  they  receive  a  due 
amount  of  attention.  1 1  was 
too  early  to  speak  with 

any  definiteness  upon  the 
various  vegetable  crops, 
but  they  certainly  promised 
well.  Moreover,  we  noted 
some  Cauliflower  which  lrad 
been  sown  in  heat  on  the 
2lst  of  January,  and  after¬ 
wards  planted  on  a  warm  border,  where  they  were 
prrotected  with  hand-lights  for  a  time.  The  heads 

were  already  of  good  size  when  we  saw  them,  and  would 

be  ready  for  use  by  the  first  week  of  June,  thus  bridging 
over  the  time  between  the  late  Broccoli  and  young 
Cauliflower  brought  on  without  protection.  All  parts 
of  the  garden  reflected  great  credit  on  the  management, 
of  Mr.  Nickols,  the  gardener,  by  the  clean  and  well- 
tilled  state  of  the  kitchen  garden,  as  well  as  fruit  culture 
under  glass  and  the  keeping  of  the  pleasure  grounds. 


The  Late  Mr.  John  Day’s  Collection  of  "Water- 
colour  Drawings  of  Orchids,  by  Durham,  was  sold 
at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms  on  the  12th  inst. 
for  £350,  the  purchaser  being  Mr.  Coleman.  The 
collection  comprised  286  drawings  in  22  handsomely- 
bound  volumes,  and  were  specially  painted  for  Mr.  Day. 


I  have  Drummondi  here  in  a  large  piece  beyond  the 
seedling  plants,  a  bunch  about  5  ft.  through  and  very 
dense.  When  in  full  bloom  it  presents  a  beautiful 
mass  of  flowers  and  foliage.  All  the  Everlasting  Peas 
are  charming,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  large 
gardens.  Drummondi  is,  however,  one  of  the  very 
best  ;  its  seed  progeny  is  always  constant. — A.  Dean. 
- *»*«- - 


NUNEHAM  PARK,  ABINGDON. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  within  easy  distance 
of  Oxford,  is  Nuneham  Park,  the  residence  of  E.  W. 
Harcourt,  Esq.  The  mansion  stands  on  slightly 
elevated  ground,  with  the 
immediate  surroundings 
sufficiently  undulated  to 
render,  with  a  slight  touch 
of  art,  a  beautiful  and  varied 
landscape.  There  is  an 
extensive  park  on  that  side 
which  is  approached  from 
the  railway  station,  and  all 
over  it  are  trees  of  great 
age  and  size,  planted  in 
groups  or  singly.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  in  the  last 
week  of  May,  the  Horse 
Chestnuts  were  in  perfection, 
and  covered  with  a  mass  of 
bloom,  whereas  those  near 
London  were  practically  out 
of  season.  Hawthorns  here 
and  there  were  masses  of  the 
purest  white;  and  Limes, 

Elms  and  Scotch  Firs  in  their 
fresh  foliage  presented  an 
endless  seiies  of  pictures. 

In  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  mansion  were 
some  of  the  choicer  Conifene 
and  other  trees,  including 
a  fine  tree  of  Magnolia  Um¬ 
brella,  better  known  as  M. 
tripetala.  The  large  flowers 
are  powerfully  odoriferous. 

Close  by,  M.  conspicua  Sou- 
langeana  and  M.  auriculata 
were  also  flowering  freely, 
and  have  evidently  been 
planted  for  many  years. 

We  also  noted  a  richly 
floweredspecimen  ofthe  Judas 
Tree  (Cercis  Siliauastrum), 
and  another  of  the  curious 
Cytisus  Adami  with  pale 
purple  flowers,  and  yellow 
ones  on  branches  which  had 
reverted  to  one  of  the  parent 
types.  Vigorous  young 
plants  of  Clematis  montana 
on  a  wall  were  conspicuous 
by  the  size  of  their  flowers, 
as  compared  with  those 
produced  by  old  specimens. 


The  Glass  Houses. 


A  considerable  amount  of 
the  area  under  glass  is 
devoted  to  fruit  culture. 

There  are  at  least  four 
vineries,  the  earliest  of 
which  is  planted  with  Black 
Hamburgh.  The  berries 
of  the  same  Grape  in  the 
second  early  house  were 
colouring  when  we  saw  them. 

In  the  same  house  other  kinds  are  grown,  including 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Foster’s  Seedling,  both  bearing 
heavy  bunches  of  fruit.  The  former  is  grown  on  the 
extension  system,  which  evidently  gives  great  satis¬ 
faction  with  this  beautiful  but  troublesome  Grape. 
The  third  early  house  was  planted  with  Alicante, 
Madresfield  Court,  Lady  Downes,  and  Gros  Colmar,  all 
of  which  were  well  cropped.  In  the  Muscat  house, 
besides  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Golden  Queen,  there 
are  also  Vines  of  Gros  Colmar,  Alicante,  and  Lady 
Downes.  The  berries  were  already  of  good  size,  and 
the  crop  a  good  one. 

Some  old  trees  in  the  Fig  house  were  bearing  an 
enormous  crop.  Amongst  Peaches,  Alexander,  Early 
York,  and  Early  Beatrice  were  already  ripe,  and  were 
being  gathered  for  the  table.  The  trees  in  the  late  houses 
carried  a  heavy  crop.  The  Countess  Melon  upholds  its 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Annuals  in  Pots. — Batches  of  Cornflower  (Cen- 
taurea  Cyanus),  Khodantlie  Manglesii,  Mignonette, 
Ten-week  Stocks,  and  of  the  dwarf  strain  of  Scabiosa 
atropurpurea  may  now  be  sown  in  pots  for  autumn 
flowering.  They  will  pro  re  very  useful  for  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  decoration  at  a  time  when  a  little 
variety  is  wanted  in  those  structures.  Cold  frames  are 
best  suited  for  the  culture  of  these  useful  hardy  or  half- 
hardy  subjects. 

British  Ferns. — A  collection  of  these  forms  an 
endless  source  of  interest,  and  when  well  grown  are 
quite  as  ornamental  as  their  exotic  allies.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  affording  them  a  certain  amount 
of  shade  compatible  with  their  well-being.  By  giving 
plenty  of  ventilation,  especially  after  the  fronds  have 
nearly  attained  their  full  size,  their  texture  is  greatly 
improved,  and  by  judicious  shading  the  delicate  green 
hues  of  the  fronds  can  be  maintained  all  through  the 
summer,  and  in  the  case  of  evergreen  kinds  till  young 
ones  are  produced. 

Clerodendron  ¥  all  ax.  —Small  plants  of  this  Clero- 
dendron  prove  very  serviceable  for  flowering  in  the 
stove  or  warm  conservatory  during  the  autumn  months. 
In  order  to  get  stocky  plants,  they  should  occasionally 
have  those  shoots  pinched  which  are  inclined  to 
straggle  away  in  front  of  the  others.  Grow  the  plants 
on  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  either  in  a  pit  or  frame 
near  the  glass. 

Euphorbia  fulgens. — This  is  otherwise  known  in 
gardens  as  E.  jaequinise flora.  If  grown  in  pots  a 
number  of  shoots  may  be  encouraged  by  pinching  out 
the  tips  of  the  leading  ones  about  this  time.  A  greater 
amount  of  bloom  and  longer  racemes  may  be  obtained 
by  planting  out  the  young  specimens  in  a  bed  of  soil, 
and  training  the  shoots  to  wires  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  glass.  In  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  the 
plants  will  grow  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  or  more  in 
a  single  season. 

Eranthemums. — Independently  of  those  grown  for 
the  sake  of  their  fine  or  variegated  foliage,  a  number 
are  serviceable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  which 
they  produce  in  abundance  during  the  autumn  months, 
including'E.  albiflorum,  E.  Andersonianum,  and  others. 
E.  eboracensis,  with  white  flowers,  may  be  described  as 
a  perpetual  flowerer,  and  is  so  bushy  in  growth  as  to 
require  little  or  no  pinching.  More  rambling  species 
do  better  when  occasionally  pinched  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year. 

Crotons. — Large  plants  require  frequent  attention, 
to  prevent  the  stronger  shoots  from  being  weighed 
down  by  becoming  top-heavy.  Such  shoots  should  he 
looped  up,  in  order  to  maintain  the  symmetry  of  the 
plants.  When  the  longer  ones  are  allowed  to  grow 
after  they  fall  down,  they  turn  up  at  the  tips,  making 
it  more  difficult  to  tie  them  into  shape  afterwards. 

Heaths  and  Mildew. — Many  of  the  species  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  mildew  during  the  summer 
months,  and  if  this  is  not  checked  immediately  it 
makes  its  first  appearance,  the  plants  soon  lose  a  great 
part  of  their  foliage,  not  only  spoiling  their  aspect,  but 
ruining  the  chance  of  a  good  display  of  bloom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  Dust  the  plants  at  once  with  sulphur, 
or  syringe  them  with  water  in  which  sulphur  has  been 
mixed,  or  with  a  solution  of  sulphur,  whereby  it  will 
be  more  evenly  distributed. 

Hard-ivooded  Plants.  —  Many  of  the  Heaths, 
Epaeris,  Acacias,  Coronillas,  Arisremas,  and  others 
which  have  made  their  growth  after  having  flowered, 
should  now  he  stood  in  the  open  air  to  ripen  off  and 
solidify  their  growth.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Pimelias,  Aotns  gracillima,  Boronias,  Eutaxia  myrti- 
folia,  and  many  others,  which  would  do  well  in  the 
open  during  the  summer  months,  and  thus  leave  room 
for  the  flowering  subjects  indoors. 

Vineries. — Early  ventilation  must  now  be  more 
attended  to  than  in  spring,  for  the  increased  temperature 
soon  causes  a  deposition  of  moisture  upon  the  foliage 
that  is  largely  productive  of  scalding.  The  foliage  and 
berries  in  late  houses  of  Lady  Downes  are  very  liable 
to  this  mishap,  which  can  to  a  great  extent  be  prevented 
by  close  attention  to  ventilation.  If  the  wood  is  well 
ripened  in  the  earliest  house  artificial  heat  may  be 
discontinued,  but  if  not,  keep  the  pipes  warm  during 
the  day,  giving  plenty  of  ventilation  at  the  same  time. 
The  temperature  must  he  allowed  to  sink  at  night. 

Raspberries.  — If  not  already  done  the  ground  should 
be  gone  through  with  the  hoe,  so  as  to  cut  down  all 
unnecessary  suckers  between  the  rows.  This  is  one  of 


the  secrets  of  good  cultivation,  as  it  allows  a  free  play 
of  light  and  air  to  the  plants  left,  aerates  the  ground, 
and  keeps  down  insect  vermin,  by  destroying  their 
shelter. 

Cherries.— Keep  the  hose  or  garden  engine  at  work 
on  trees  that  show  the  least  trace  of  black-fly.  Early 
varieties  such  as  May  Duke  will  re'quire  netting  to 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  birds,  which  soon  find  out  the 
trees  that  are  ripening  their  fruits.  An  old  herring  net 
will  answer  the  purpose,  and  if  much  torn,  double  it,  at 
the  same  time  using  short  forked  sticks  to  keep  the  net 
clear  of  the  fruit,  and  thereby  prevent  the  birds  getting 
at  it  through  the  meshes. 

Celery. — The  rain  we  have  recently  received  in  the 
southern  counties  should  make  the  soil  very  suitable 
for  planting  operations.  The  main  batch  of  Celery 
should  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  a  few  days.  The 
ground  should  therefore  be  prepared  at  once,  and 
planting  proeeeded  with.  Give  the  plants  a  good 
watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  them. 


Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  Planted  Out. — 
Instead  of  throwing  old  plants  of  these  away  when 
blooming  is  past,  an  excellent  way  of  utilising  them  is 
to  make  a  selection  of  the  best,  cut  them  down 
and  remove  withered  leaves,  and  plaut  them  in  some 
warm  sunny  border  in  good  soil.  They  soon  re¬ 
commence  growth,  and  this  growth  is  much  dwarfer 
and  sturdier  than  in  young  plants.  Flower  stems  are 
produced  in  great  profusion,  if  all  goes  well,  from  June 
onwards  ;  and  here  one  can  come  and  cut  and  come 
again  without  compunction,  and  such  lovely  bright 
coloured  flowers  too  !  A  friend  of  mine  plants  them  out 
under  the  shade  of  a  line  of  Walnuts,  and  that  protects 
them  from  being  splashed  by  heavy  rains,  or  burned  by 
hot  sun.  Mine  are,  however,  planted  in  full  sunshine, 
though  protected  from  whirlwinds.  —  JV.  J.  Murphy, 
Clonmel. 

An  Old  Cactus. — I  have  an  old  Cactus — a  Cereus 
old  Cactus,  I  was  going  to  say — which  never  blooms, 
and  makes  very  little  growth  ;  what  had  1  better  do 
with  it  ?  —J.  Wilson.  [Its  condition  suggests  starva¬ 
tion,  and  you  had  better  re-pot  it.  Old  mortar  rubbish 
used  to  be  considered  the  correct  compost  in  which  to 
grow  these  plants,  but  why,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  as  it 
contains  about  as  much  nourishment  as  brick-ends. 
Give  it  some  sweet  yellow  loam,  and  a  good  admixture 
of  sharp  sand,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and  when  the 
plant  is  growing  don’t  be  afraid  to  use  liquid-manure. 
You  must  feed  them  well,  and  ripen  them  well  if  you 
want  them  to  flower  and  keep  in  vigorous  health. — Ed.] 

Bedding  Pansies.  —Some  plants  in  flower  have 
been  sent  to  me  from  Much  Wenlock  of  an  old 
bedding  Pansy— Golden  Perfection  (Oldroyd)  —  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Oldroyd,  nurseryman,  of  Shrewsbury 
(now  retired  from  business),  and  thus  described 
in  his  catalogue  of  1877:— “The  finest  bedding 
Pansy  ever  raised,  brilliant  deep  yellow,  with  black 
eye,  flowers  ins.  in  diameter,  keeps  its  colour 
even  when  the  blooms  have  faded,  and  a  perpetual 
bloomer.”  It  is  certainly  a  fine  decorative  variety,  of 
a  rich  golden  yellow  colour,  excellent  habit  and  con¬ 
stitution,  and  as  sweetly  scented  as  a  Violet.  An  old 
variety,  George  Rudd,  is  also  an  excellent  deep  yellow 
bedding  variety,  with  a  large  centre  blotch,  and  also  of 
excellent  habit  and  constitution. —  W.  D. 

Broivn  Aphis  on  Pansies  and  Violas  is  very  prevalent 
this  year,  and  many  growers  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
many  first-class  blooms.  I  have  seen  several  collections 
more  or  less  affected,  and  letters  reach  me  from  distant 
growers  complaining  ofithe  pest,  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  cleansing  the  plants.  Syringing  with 
soft-soap  and  water,  tobacco-water,  and  similar  remedies 
are  resorted  to  by  some,  whilst  others  use  powders, 
such  as  the  various  insecticides.  The  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  aphis  is  in  consequence  of  the  young 
ones  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  shoots,  it  being  very 
difficult  to  get  at  them  with  either  liquid  or  powder, 
and  it  is  best  then  to  open  the  centre  with  a  pointed 
stick  or  pencil,  and  drop  some  tobacco-powder  in.  But 
they  also  congregate  underneath  the  foliage,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  best  to  apply  tobacco-water  with  a  soft 
brush  underneath.  Powder  should  be  used  when  the 
foliage  is  dry,  allowing  it  to  remain  on  for  some  time 
before  watering  the  plants  with  a  rose  pot  or  syringing 
them.  Amateurs  will  do  well  to  examine  their  plants 
frequently,  and  apply  remedies. — D.  S.  H. 

Centaurea  Montana. — As  evidence  of  the  reviving 
public  taste  for  old-fashioned  plants,  the  increased  cul¬ 
ture  of  C.  montana  and  its  varieties,  both  in  private 
gardens  and  also  by  market  growers,  may  be  instanced. 
The  typical  form  is  blue,  C.  m.  alba  is  white,  and 
C.  m.  rosea  is  rose-coloured.  It  is  a  European  plant, 


was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1596,  and  has  pos¬ 
sibly  been  continuously  grown  in  some  garden  or  other 
since  that  time.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  that 
is  not  too  thin  and  gravelly,  and  coming  into  flower 
during  May  and  June,  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of 
bloom  with  the  smallest  amount  of  attention. — S. 

- - — X&s- - 

THE  SPANISH  IRIS. 

For  a  bed  to  be  in  flower  in  June  commend  me  to  a 
bed  of  mixed  Spanish  Iris.  There  is  wonderful  diversity 
of  colour,  and  the  colours  are  bright  and  pleasing. 
Irises  are  hardy  and  easily  grown  without  any  special 
preparation  of  the  soil  ;  and — what  I  consider  of  the 
first  importance  in  an  out-of-door  flower — the  Spanish. 
Iris  is  a  rare  one  to  stand  after  being  cut,  beating  the 
English  and  the  German  Iris  hollow  in  this  respect. 

"White  Lady  is  a  splendid  white  variety,  and  is  very 
telling  in  clumps.  Gold  Cup  is  a  beauty  of  the 
aesthetic  type  of  colour,  a  sort  of  bronzy  olive-brown,  if 
one  may  so  describe  it.  Ziphioides  is  a  fine  blue. 
There  are  many  others,  of  course,  but  a  good  bed  com¬ 
posed  of  these  three  varieties  has  a  splendid  effect. 
A  hundred  roots  would  make  a  good  bed,  and  should 
not  cost  more  than  half-a-sovereign.  Now,  when  our 
painters  are  showing  Irises  “as  large  as  life,  and  twice 
as  natural”  on  the  walls  of  our  picture  salons,  I  hope 
to  see  them  more  cultivated.  They  certainly  deserve 
more  attention. — Devoniensis. 

- - 

MARKET  GARDENING  IN  THE 

SCILLY  ISLANDS. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  an  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  E.  Brewer,  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
changes  of  agricultural  conditions  caused  by  foreign 
competition  and  the  opening  up  of  new  sources  of 
supply,  that  although  the  growth  for  export  of  early 
Potatos  is  still  au  important  industry  of  the  Scilly 
Islands,  it  has  now  been  superseded  in  the  financial 
esteem  of  the  farmers  by  the  cultivation  of  cut  flowers 
for  Covent  Garden  Market.  Last  season  no  less  than 
200  tons  of  cut  flowers  were  forwarded  from  the  Islands 
to  the  various  markets  of  England  and  Scotland,  by 
the  steamer  which  plies  between  Scilly  and*  Penzance, 
and  in  a  single  week  of  February  in  this  year  twenty 
tons  were  despatched.  Nearly  100  acres  in  the  Islands 
are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Narcissi,  and  the 
capital  invested  in  this  trade  is  reckoned  at  something 
like  £250,000.  The  following  details — collected  during 
a  recent  visit — of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the 
Islands,  as  at  present  conducted,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  of  general  interest. 

General  husbandry  was  never  very  successful  in  the 
Scilly  Islands,  for  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith’s  proprietorship  the  farmers  held  their  land  on 
such  precarious  tenure  that  they  refrained  from  all 
improvements,  and  contented  themselves  with  growing 
a  little  corn  and  a  few  Potatos,  and  breeding  inferior 
cattle  and  sheep.  Notwithstanding  the  introduction 
subsequently  of  improved  cattle,  securer  tenures,  and 
larger  holdings,  farming,  strictly  so  called,  failed  of 
ultimate  success.  It  was  then  that  market  gardening 
stepped  in,  aud  for  a  long  time  proved  exceedingly 
remunerative.  The  cultivation  of  the  early  Potato  was 
one  of  the  chief  supports  and  occupations  of  tho 
Scillonians,  and  every  available  space  was  planted 
with  it. 

It  was  while  the  growers  were  in  the  flood-tide  of 
this  prosperity  that  the  Lord  Proprietor,  looking  ahead, 
recommended  the  Scillonians  to  turn  part  of  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  flowers  which  grew 
on  the  Islands  for  Covent  Garden  Market.  The 
majority  were  disinclined  to  give  up  Potatos  for  flowers 
in  ever  so  small  a  degree  ;  but  one  farmer  thought  over- 
Mr.  Smith’s  suggestion,  and  collected  some  of  the 
flowers  growing  on  his  ground.  He  sent  the  little  lot 
to  London,  on  which  he  cleared  2>.  6i.  ;  aud  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  floriculture  in  Scilly,  which  has 
now  reached  giant  proportions. 

Just  about  the  time  that  the  last  report  of  these 
Islands  was  printed  in  the  Journal,  the  Scillonians 
were  brought  more  into  touch  with  the  mainland  by 
means  of  a  steamer,  which  was  started  to  ruu  between 
the  Islands  and  Penzance,  and  also  by  means  of  a 
telegraphic  cable  between  the  two.  Thus  the  Potatos 
found  a  quick  market,  and  the  growers  were  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  the  current  prices.  For  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Potato  crop — generally  in  May — as  much  as  Is.  6 d. 
a  pound  has  been  received.  Gradually  the  inhabitants 
■were  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  grow  various  new 
vegetables,  and  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Parsley,  and 
Tomatos  were  added  to  those  sent  to  market. 
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The  growers  had  their  troubles  and  anxieties  then, 
even  as  now — the  exposed  situation  of  the  Islands,  and 
the  lack  of  woods  and  trees,  to  provide  natural  pro¬ 
tection  to  their  fields  from  the  biting  winds  and  heavy- 
gales  which  sweep  over  the  land,  gave  them  many  a 
night  in  “the  open,”  keeping  up  fires  around  the 
fields  to  preserve  the  budding  Potatos. 

It  was  this  need  of  protection  to  their  plants  which 
caused  them  to  supersede  the  loose  stone  divisions  of 
land  by  planting  Laurel,  Escallonia,  and  other  pic¬ 
turesque  shrubs  for  hedges.  This  planting  of  hedges 
was,  indeed,  the  foundation  and  preparation  of  the  new 
development  in  the  farming  of  the  Islands.  To-day 
the  land  is  no  longer  given  up  solely  to  the  growing  of 
Potatos,  Parsley,  Asparagus,  and  Sea  Kale,  for  a  large 
proportion  is  devoted  to  lloriculture — a  combination 
which  has  answered  well  in  every  way.  The  result 
may  be  seen  in  the  absence  of  poverty,  in  the  quiet, 
unobtrusive  independence  of  the  people,  in  the  im¬ 
proved  outhouses  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  possession  of 
better  farming  implements.  The  people  are  neither  so 
rich  nor  so  poor  as  they  have  been  (it  was  a  proverb, 
“Either  a  feast  or  a  famine  in  Scilly  ”),  their  life  is 
freer  of  excitement  than  it  used  to  be,  and  they  seem 
to  have  fallen  into  the  happy  medium  of  comfort  and 
content. 

Last  season  the  following  supplies  were  sent  from  the 
Islands  to  the  various  markets  on  the  mainland  by  the 
steamer  plying  between  Scilly  and  Penzance  : — 

46,000  pads  of  fish  (a  pad  is  50). 

200  tons  of  flowers. 

800  tons  of  Potatos  X  280  tons  sent  by  boats  and 
smacks. 

150  tons  of  other  vegetables. 

3  tons  of  Sea  Kale  from  St.  Mary’s  alone. 

5  tons  of  Tomatos. 

The  expense  of  carriage  is  11s.  per  cwt.  to  Scotland, 
and  7s.  6 d.  to  Covent  Garden.  The  salesman’s  charge 
is  1 0  per  cent,  if  he  supplies  boxes,  and  7^  if  he  does  not. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  land  anywhere  so  bursting 
with  life  and  growth  as  that  of  the  Scilly  Islands  ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  occasional  want  of  rain,  and  the  too 
great  prevalence  of  gales,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  its 
productiveness.  The  temperature  is  never  intensely 
hot  in  summer,  nor  intensely  cold  in  winter. 

The  soil  of  the  Islands  is  composed  mostly  of  decom¬ 
posed  granite  and  peat ;  here  and  there  it  is  as  black  as 
soot.  The  very  rich  land  seems  to  run  in  veins,  while 
other  has  good  rich  soil  for  some  distance  down,  till  it 
touches  the  cold  white  clay.  The  soil  is  very  loose,  and 
drinks  greedily  every  drop  of  rain  ;  it  will  not  refuse 
“a  shower  every  day,  and  two  on  Sundays.”  The 
rainfall  is  quite  different  here  from  the  mainland  ;  the 
average  in  Middlesex  is  24  ins.,  in  Scilly  31  ins.,  and 
in  Cornwall  it  is  44  ins.  The  soil,  good  as  it  is,  lacks 
phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia,  both  of  which  can, 
fortunately,  be  supplied  in  a  great  measure  by  the  sea¬ 
weed  manure. 

The  method  here  of  making  seaweed  manure  is  to 
make  a  bottom,  or  foundation,  of  earth.  On  this  the 
seaweed  is  spread,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  ; 
after  a  month  or  two  the  juices  have  penetrated  the 
earth,  which  is  then  ready  to  be  carted  away  and  laid 
on  the  soil.  The  people  use  a  peculiar-looking  instru¬ 
ment  for  cutting  through  the  seaweed  manure.  It  has 
a  blade  8  ins.  long  and  7  ins.  wide.  If  the  seaweed  be 
driven  in  when  Potatos  are  to  be  planted,  it  is  put 
straight  on  the  earth,  and  often  worked  in  by  the 
plough,  and  the  Potatos*  planted  in  at  once  ;  then  the 
soil  and  seaweed  mixed  are  turned  over  on  the  Potatos. 
In  Scilly  the  Potatos  are  planted  much  nearer  the 
surface  than  on  the  mainland  ;  if  they  were  so  planted 
on  the  “main,”  they  would  be  destroyed  by  frost. 

Every  farmer  is,  more  or  less,  a  flower-farmer  ;  but 
the  larger  ones  grow  also  Potatos,  Seakale,  Asparagus, 
and  Tomatos  for  the  markets,  as  well  as  flowers.  They 
keep  a  small  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grow  corn, 
but  only  sufficient  for  home  use.  They  make  their  own 
butter,  and  keep  poultry.  But  of  all  these  last,  nothing 
is  exported ;  they  have  sufficient  only  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  The  butter  is  exquisite,  and  would  be 
gladly  bought  on  the  mainland,  if  it  could  be  spared, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  fruit,  which  is  grown 
principally  at  Pocky  Hill  and  Holy  Yale  ;  it  is  excellent, 
but  only  sufficient  for  home  use,  and,  moreover,  the 
Apples  are  too  mellow  to  bear  packing. 

St.  Mary’s  has  an  area  of  1,527  acres,  most  of  which 
is  under  cultivation.  The  largest  farmer  owns  seventy 
acres  of  cultivated  land.  Eight  of  these  are  devoted  to 
flowers,  and  ten  to  Potatos.  He  grows  no  other 
vegetable,  but  a  large  quantity  of  Mangels.  He  owns 

1  Potatos  planted  In  fresh  seaweed  are  waxy. 


twenty-eight  head  of  cattle,  throe  horses,  and  fourteen 
sheep. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  has  not  reduced  the  amount 
of  Potatos  grown  so  much  as  one  might  think,  and  for 
this  reason,  every  foot  of  land  formerly  waste,  capable 
of  cultivation,  is  laid  under  tribute  for  the  flowers. 

An  averaged-sized  farm  is  held  by  a  gentleman  who 
farms  thirty-six  acres  of  tilled  land,  and  105  acres  of 
common  or  waste  land.  Four  or  five  acres  are  planted 
with  flowers,  and  about  seven  with  Potatos.  He  has 
twenty  horned  cattle  and  twenty  sheep.  He  grows 
enough  corn  to  feed  the  cattle,  and  the  grazing-ground 
is  contained  ill  the  thirty-six  acres.  Seaweed  is,  he 
considers,  by  far  the  best  manure  for  Asparagus. 
Tomatos  have  so  gone  down  in  price  that  9 d.  per  pound 
is  the  price  during  December,  January,  and  February. 
In  planting  he  would  use  about  25  cwt.  of  seed  Potatos 
to  an  acre,  and  he  would  consider  between  four  and  five 
tons  an  acre  a  good  return.  His  preparation  of  the 
ground  for  receiving  Potatos  is  to  well  press  it  and 
plough  it,  and  dress  it  twice  with  seaweed  and  compost, 
the  latter  consisting  of  road-scrapings,  earth,  and 
“  anything  good.”  It  is  then  ploughed  down,  scarified 
with  a  cultivator,  and  left  to  rest.  Sometimes  artificial 
manure  is  given,  and  a  small  quantity  of  guano  is 
imported.  On  the  waste  lands  an  immense  quantity  of 
Ferns  grow,  which,  being  cut,  make  excellent  beds  for 
the  cattle,  and  when  they  have  served  this  purpose  they 
form  a  capital  manure.  May  and  June  are  the  great 
months  for  sending  Potatos  to  market,  though  owing 
to  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  Potatos  planted  in 
December  are  often  drawn  again  in  March,  when  there 
is  a  good  sale  for  them.  After  Potatos,  he  gets  a  fine 
crop  of  Mangels. 

Sea  Kale  is  largely  grown  on  the  Islands,  and  sent 
to  London,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester  markets.  It 
is  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  blanched  in  the  same 
way  as  Celery,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  planted  on 
the  surface  instead  of  in  the  trenches.  Sea  Kale  would 
be  by  far  the  most  remunerative  crop,  and  if  only  they 
could  ensure  3d.  and  id.  a  pound  for  it,  the  Scillonians 
would  go  into  its  cultivation  very  largely.  It  requires 
no  manure,  but  requires  a  light  soil.  At  Tresco  a  great 
quantity  is  grown  ;  the  cost  per  acre  is  £30  or  £40,  the 
return,  £70  or  £80. 

The  Island  of  Tresco,  though  only  twenty  minutes' 
distance  by  boat  (in  fine  weather),  is  much  warmer 
than  St.  Mary’s,  because  of  the  sand  all  round  it. 
Mr.  Dorrien  Smith’s  farm  at  Tresco  is  essentially  a 
model  one.  He  spares  neither  expense  nor  trouble, 
and  when  a  successful  result  is  attained  he  shares  it 
with  his  tenants.  He  uses  about  thirty  tons  of  seed 
Potatos  for  planting.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  acres  are 
planted  with  Potatos  ;  where  possible,  they  are  planted 
on  slopes,  so  as  to  escape  the  wind,  and  the  order  of 
planting  is  “six  rows,  one  miss.”  The  “miss”  is  well 
manured,  and  later  on  is  turned  up  and  spread  over 
the  six  rows.  Three  tons  of  Sea  Kale  and  five  tons  of 
Tomatos  were  sent  from  here  last  year.  From  seventeen 
to  twenty  acres  are  devoted  to  flowers.  Mr.  Smith  is 
experimenting  upon  a  parcel  of  land,  dividing  it  into 
four — dressing  one  part  with  fish-manure,  one  with 
farmyard  manure,  the  third  with  seaweed,  and  leaving 
the  forth  unmanured.  He  has  20  Channel  Islands 
cattle,  and  about  100  pigs.  The  food  for  the  last  is 
cut  up  and  cooked  in  a  large  boiler.  The  dried  Fern 
makes  good  litter  for  pigs  and  cattle. 

All  sorts  of  fences  are  tried  on  this  farm  for  the 
protection  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  rush  fences 
are  too  opaque  ;  the  shrubs  require  great  attention, 
and  occupy  valuable  space  ;  but  the  open  palings  of 
wood  protect  while  they  permit  the  sun  to  play 
through. 

Of  all  the  Islands,  St.  Martin’s  produces  the  most 
Potatos,  while  some  of  the  earliest  come  from  Bryher. 

On  the  whole  Islands  there  are  between  400  and  500 
bullocks,  250  sheep,  100  milch  cows,  and  70  asses. 
There  is  no  veterinary  surgeon  on  the  Islands,  but  one 
of  the  farmers  is  exceedingly  clever  in  the  treatment  of 
animals,  and  all  the  farmers  are  more  or  less  expert  in 
this  respect. 

- - 

THE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

The  crop  in  this  district  is  very  poor  indeed.  It  is  the 
worst  known  for  many  years.  We  now  realise  the 
damage  done  by  the  sharp  frosts  in  the  latter  part  of 
April.  Both  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  that  were 
covered  apparently  with  strong  blossom,  have  scarcely 
set  a  fruit.  Gooseberries — an  important  crop  in  this 
district — are  very  light  and  not  more  than  half  a  crop, 
while  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  look  well,  and 
were  never  more  promising.  —  J.  Charlton ,  Farnley 
Grove  Gardens ,  Corbridge-on-Tyne. 


Gardening 
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Varieties  of  Pasonia  albiflora. 
Sainfoin. — The  flowers  of  this  garden  form  are  double, 
large,  full,  and  of  a  uniform  deep  rose.  Princess 
Mary.— The  outer  petals  of  this  double  form  are  broad 
and  white,  while  the  inner  ones  are  very  numerous, 
much  undulated,  and  crisped.  Duchess  of  Teck. — 
The  great  size  of  the  flowers  of  this  Pieony  are  very 
noticeable.  The  outer  petals  are  broad,  dentate,  and 
of  a  deep  pink.  All  the  rest  of  the  flower  is  made  up 
of  a  mixture  of  smaller  pink  and  white  petals,  cut  and 
crisped  at  the  margiu.  Stanley; — This  is  a  single 
variety,  the  flowers  of  which  are  globose,  at  least,  until 
fully  expanded,  and  have  broad,  deep  crimson-red 
petals,  sometimes  shaded  with  violet  along  the  centre. 
All  four  received  Awards  of  Merit  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  10th  inst.,  and  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  & 
Son,  Langport. 

Duchess  of  Fife. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
single  and  of  good  size.  The  broad  petals  are  rose 
coloured  and  numerous,  surrounding  a  central  mass  of 
yellow  stamens.  Duke  of  Clarence. — The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are  of  great  size,  and  fully  double, 
forming  a  globular  mass  of  pink,  with  broad  white 
margins  to  the  petals,  nearly  resembling  the  colour  of 
the  Rose  La  France.  Emily  Kelway. — This  is  a 
single  variety,  with  deep  red  petals  somewhat  toothed 
at  the  apex,  and  yellow  stamens.  The  three  last 
named  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  at  the  June  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  on  the  11th,  and  were  awarded  Floricultural 
Certificates. 

Rhododendrons. 

These  are,  without  exception,  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  our  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  and  a  bed  of  selected 
hybrids  furnish  quite  a  charming  sight  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  mouths.  Those  who  intend 
forming  new  clumps  or  renewing  old  ones  in  the 
autumn  will  find  that  the  most  suitable  time  to  make  a 
selection  is  while  they  are  in  bloom.  Otherwise, 
without  you  have  considerable  experience,  it  is  better 
to  leave  the  selection  to  the  nurseryman,  stating  the 
price  per  dozen  you  are  willing  to  pay,  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil  on  which  you  intend  to  plant.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  class  of  plants  that  adapt  themselves 
so  readily  to  different  aspects.  They  flourish  in  a  bed 
in  a  sunny  situation,  and  I  have  seen  them  doing 
equally  well  with  an  open  north  aspect.  In  the  choice 
of  soil  for  their  culture,  peat  is  preferable,  and  one 
important  advantage  of  having  beds  formed  of  this  is 
that  you  can  grow  the  finest  and  most  tender  varieties  ; 
but  in  districts  where  peat  is  difficult  to  obtain,  it  need 
form  no  obstacle  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Rhododendron.  I  have  found  them  to  grow  almost  as 
well,  and  flower  better,  in  ordinary  stiff  sandy  loam, 
properly  prepared  by  trenching-in  a  moderate  amount 
of  leaf-soil  and  brick  and  lime  rubble.  I  avoid 
planting  varieties  of  tender  growth  on  soil  prepared  in 
that  way,  but  select  sorts  of  strong  vigorous  habit, 
which  are  none  the  less  beautiful  and  interesting.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  gravelly  nature,  a  good 
dressing  of  rotten  cow-manure,  put  on  the  surface  after 
planting,  and  forked  in  or  lightly  covered  with  soil, 
will  be  found  most  beneficial.  The  common  R. 
ponticum  is  the  most  suitable  variety  for  planting  as 
underwood  in  plantations,  or  furnishing  a  cover  for 
game.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  blooming  and 
apparently  thriving  under  the  ponderous  branches  of 
the  Elm  and  Sycamore. — J.  Charlton,  Farnley  Grove 
Gardens,  Corl>ridge-on-  Tyne. 


MethverTs  June  Broccoli. 

I  HAVE  grown  Methven’s  June  Broccoli  for  three 
seasons,  and  can  fully  endorse  all  that  is  said  in  your 
last  issue,  both  as  regards  its  quality  and  as  a  late 
season  kind.  Two  gardening  friends  were  looking 
through  the  gardens  here  to-day,  and  we  were  all 
pleased  to  be  able  to  say  we  should  still  be  able  to  cut 
them  for  a  week  or  ten  days  yet.  Last  season  I  cut  the 
above  Broccoli,  and  the  same  firm’s  Extra  Select 
Forcing  Cauliflower,  without  any  break  ;  the  latter 
was  sown  in  January,  thus  doing  away  with  keeping 
Cauliflower  plants  all  through  the  winter. —  William 
Rusliton,  The  Gardens,  Clerwood,  Corstorphine,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  June  14  th. 
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Passiflora  ccerulea,  Constance  Elliott. 
The  white  flowers  of  this  distinct  variety  form  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  those  of  the  common  one,  which 
has  greenish  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  sky-blue 
corona.  Considering  its  recent  origin,  it  has  found  its, 
way  into  many  establishments  ;  but  what  we  should 
like  to  see  is  a  trial  of  the  hardiness  of  the  plant  as 
compared  with  P.  ccerulea  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  white  flowers  would  certainly  be  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  undecided  colours  of  the  type  ;  but 
if  the  white  one  should  fruit  as  freely  as  the  parent 
form,  its  value  would  certainly  be  enhanced.  A  fine 
plant  has  been  flowering  freely  for  some  time  in  the 
conservatory  at  The  Grange,  Wallington.  Trained 
lightly  over  the  roof,  it  affords  shade  to  the  plants 
beneath,  while  at  the  same  time  the  light  is  not  too 
much  obstructed. 

Early  Peas. 

Our  first  gathering  from  the  open  ground  was  on 
May  26th,  the  variety  being  Ringleader,  which  I  think 
is  still  the  most  reliable  early  Pea,  after  trying  several 
other  reputed  extra  early  sorts.  —  IV.  J.  Dale ,  JValbur- 
ton  House  Gardens,  Arundel. 

Strawberry,  Noble. 

We  are  growing  this  variety  this  year  for  the  first  time, 
and  gathered  the  first  dish  on  the  5th  inst.,  being 
several  days  ahead  of  any  other  sort :  but  alas,  they 
are  very  deficient  in  flavour,  notwithstanding  their 
beautiful  colour.  The  size,  too,  is  extraordinary,  several 
of  them  weighing  over  an  ounce. —  IV.  J.  Dale,  IVal- 
burton  House  Gardens,  Arund-cl. 

Sharpe’s  Victor  Potato. 

I  see  a  note  in  your  last  issue  respecting  this  variety. 
I  have  grown  it  for  the  last  five  years,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  sort  to  grow  in  frames,  and  for 
early  planting  outside,  that  I  know  of. —  IV.  Hunter, 
Roclc  Mount ,  North  Anston,  Rotherham. 

Arisaema  filiformis. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  have  long  petioles  variegated 
with  greyish  brown,  and  a  five-parted  lamina ;  the 
middle  segment  is  elliptic,  while  the  lateral  ones  are 
narrower,  and  obliquely-elliptic  or  slightly  falcate. 
The  flower  scape  is  about  3  ft.  high,  with  a  large  spathe, 
the  lamTna  of  which  is  ovate,  acuminate,  bronzy  olive, 
and  curving  sharply  down  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
The  spadix  curves  out  cf  the  tube  in  like  manner  for  a 
length  of  6  ins.,  and  is  dark  brown,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  whip-cord.  A  plant  was-shown  by  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  show  on  June  11th,  and  was  awarded 
a  Botanical  Certificate. 

Oriental  Poppies. 

The  varieties  of  Papaver'orientale  are  largely  increasing 
under  the  skill  of  the  cultivator.  Royal  Scarlet. — 
The  flowers  of  this,  when  spread  out  flat,  measure  10  ins. 
or  12  ins.  in  diameter,  and  the  scarlet  petals  have  a 
black  blotch  a  little  above  the  base  of  each.  Brilliant. 
— In  this  case  the  flowers  are  smaller,  but  of  a  brilliant 
crimson-red,  with  the  whole  of  the  base  of  each  petal 
black,  not  merely  blotched.  Prince  of  Orange. — 
Here  the  flowers  are  moderate  in  size,  and  of  a  distinct 
orange  colour,  with  a  small  brownish  purple  blotch  near 
the  base  of  each  petal.  All  three  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  at 
the  June  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and 
received  Florieultural  Certificates. 

Xerophyllum  asphodeloldes. 

This  plant,  represented  by  cut  blooms  only  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  10th 
inst.,  and  by  two  remarkably  good  specimen  plants, 
lifted  from  the  open  ground,  at  the  second  summer 
show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  the  next  day,  is, 
although  an  old  subject,  attracting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  The  two  specimens  at  the  Regent’s  Park  Show, 
shown  by  Mr.  Howes,  gardener  to  Lord  Walsingham, 
Merton  Hall,  Norfolk,  gave  a  very  much  better  idea 
of  the  plants  than  did  the  somewhat  indifferent  cut 
specimens  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  at  West¬ 
minster  on  the  previous  day,  under  the  name  of  Helonias 
asphodeloides.  ,  It  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
for  1804,  from  a  drawing  made  at  Loddiges’  nursery 
at  Hackney.  It  is  a  North  American  plant,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  was  brought  to  Kew  Gardens 
by  Mr.  Young  in  1765.  It  is  said  to  do  well  in  a 
mixture  of  bog  earth  and  loam,  and  succeeds  best  on  a 
northern  aspect. — R.  D. 


G-iant  Iceland  Poppies. 

I  recently  saw  some  plants  of  varieties  of  P.  nudioaule 
growing  in  pots  at  the  Portland  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  at  Reading.  Some  time  ago,  the  pollen 
of  P.  orientale  was  placed  on  flowers  of  the  different 
varieties  of  P.  nudicaule,  with  the  result  that  seedlings 
were  raised.  I  saw  them  in  flower  in  pots,  and  the 
plants  appeared  to  be  cramped  for  want  of  root  space  ; 
but  as  compared  with  those  growing  in  the  open  border, 
the  blooms  were  considerably  larger,  and  it  is  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  I  have  designated  them  Giant  Ieeland 
Poppies.  The  plants  were  standing  on  a  bed  in  the 
open  air  in  common  with  other  hardy  plants,  and  there 
was  no  sign  that  they  had  received  special  culture  ;  but 
of  the  greatly  increased  size  of  the  flowers  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  and  I  think  this  is  one  result  of  the  cross. 
In  the  habit  of  growth  and  character  of  the  flowers  and 
foliage  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  change  ;  but  I 
think  the  cross  is  worth  following  up,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  done.  I  think,  from  what  I  saw  at 
Reading,  that  the  Iceland  Poppies  would  make  capital 
plants  for  blooming  in  pots  in  early  spring,  for  those  at 
Reading  were  quite  striking.  The  seeds,  if  sown  about 
July  and  August,  would,  I  think,  give  plants  which,  if 
grown  on  in  a  cold  frame,  would  flower  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  or  cold  house  in  April  and  May  ;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  we  already  possess  a  great  wealth  of 
spring-flowering  plants,  and  there  is  hardly  room  for 
the  Iceland  Poppies. — R.  D. 

The  Double  Scarlet  Thorn. 

It  is  with  some  reservation  that  we  give  the  above 
name  to  the  double  red  Hawthorn  (Cratiegus  Oxyacantha 
punicea  flore  pleno),  as  it  is  misleading  ;  but  the  same 
objection  applies  to  a  great  number  of  popular  names. 
The  flowers  are  slightly  paler  than  in  the  single  red 
kind  (C.  0.  punicea),  but  their  more  durable  nature 
gives  this  variety  a  greater  value,  either  for  cut-flower 
purposes  or  for  the  ornamentation  of  shrubberies  and 
pleasure  grounds.  An  improvement  upon  this  variety, 
as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  is  that  named  Paul’s  New 
Scarlet.  It  is  by  no  means  new,  however,  for  it  has 
already  been  in  cultivation  many  years  ;  nor  are  the 
flowers  scarlet,  but  deep  red.  A  scarlet-flowered  Thorn, 
either  single  or  double,  therefore  remains  a  desirability. 
This  does  not,  however,  lessen  the  value  of  the  two 
kinds  above  mentioned,  and  which  should  find  accom¬ 
modation  in  every  garden.  They  appeared  to  great 
advantage  the  other  week  in  the  garden  of  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington. 

Adiantum  pedatum. 

With  exception  of  A.  Capillus  Veneris  no  other  species 
of  Adiantum  is  so  hardy  as  A.  pedatum,  a  native  of 
Northern  Hindostan  and  the  United  States.  Its  hardi¬ 
ness  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  its  being  deciduous. 
Moreover,  although  its  fronds  present  a  delicate  and 
graceful  appearance  in  an  outdoor  fernery  amongst 
kinds  of  ranker  growth  and  more  rigid  or  stronger 
build,  yet  to  be  seen  in  its  finest  form  it  requires  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  greeuhouse  or  some  other  well-ventilated, 
cool  structure.  A  large  plant  with  its  delicate,  radiating 
pinme  is  a  picture  in  itself.  At  The  Grange,  Walling¬ 
ton,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  open  air  amongst  other 
Ferns  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  also  in  the 
orchard-house,  which  is  always  freely  ventilated,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a  maximum  of  light. 
These  are  conditions  that  favour  a  storage  of  material 
in  the  rhizomes,  thus  making  sure  of  a  good  growth 
the  following  season.  The  trees  in  the  house  afford  all 
the  shading  required. 

Delphinium,  Alfred  Kelway. 

The  spikes  of  this  variety  are  densely  flowered  and 
bulky,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  individual  flowers, 
which  are  semi-double,  with  the  sepals  of  a  deep  blue, 
and  the  inner  ones  heavily  shaded  with  violet.  The 
small  petals  occupying  the  centre  are  black,  and 
bearded  with  yellow  hairs.  The  variety  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  10th 
inst. ,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Variegated  Tuberous  Begonias. 

The  leaves  of  some  tuberous  Begonias,  as  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on  June  11th,  by  Mr. 
B.  R.  Davis,  Yeovil  Nurseries,  Somerset,  seem  to  be 
improving  upon  what  they  were  when  first  taken  in 
hand.  Where  there  is  no  variegation,  the  leaves  are  of 
a  dark  velvety  green  with  paler  veins  ;  but  most  of 
them,  and  especially  those  on  the  young  shoots,  were 
variegated  with  creamy  white  and  bronzy  red  in  various 
shades  of  colour.  A  Florieultural  Certificate  was 
awarded  them. 


Ixias. 

The  variation  in  the  shades  of  colour  of  these  quaint 
African  bulbs  is  something  remarkable,  all  distinct,  and 
yet  extremely  puzzling  to  distinguish  them  or  recognise 
distinct  kinds,  when  seen  in  the  mass.  About  two 
dozen  kinds  were  lately  handed  in  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son.  The  largest-flowered  variety  was  that 
named  Favourite,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  a 
purple  midrib  externally.  Princess  Alexandra  and 
Alice  were  white  flowers,  with  a  purple,  slightly  flamed 
midrib,  and  a  blackish  purple  eye.  William  the 
Conqueror  and  Lseta  differed  from  one  another  in  size, 
while  the  outer  segments  were  almost  wholly  of  a  deep 
purplish  red  externally,  but  white  internally.  Ixia 
viridiflora,  with  its  curious  coppery  blue  or  verdigris- 
green  flowers  with  a  black  eye,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinct,  but  possibly  would  not  find  favour  with 
everybody.  Elvira  had  pale  lavender  flowers,  and 
those  of  Hortense  were  pale  lilac.  Externally  the 
flowers  of  Excelsior  were  of  a  deep  crimson-red,  but 
internally  orange-red.  The  finest  crimson,  perhaps,  was 
that  named  Vulcan,  and  that  also  was  tinted  with 
orange  internally.  Wonder  and  Lady  Slade  were 
beautiful  rose-coloured  varieties  ;  and  Beauty  of  Norfolk 
was  yellow  with  a  crimson  base  and  midribs.  The 
black  eye  was  present  in  most  of  the  darker  kinds. 

Delphiniums. 

Horace  Kelway. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
semi-double,  with  spreading  deep  violet-purple  sepals 
and  small  white  petals  filling  up  the  centre.  Evelyn 
Kelway. — The  sepals  of  this  semi-double  variety  are 
of  a  deep  blue,  and  the  inner  ones  are  tipped  violet- 
purple.  The  centre  is  filled  up  with  small  petals,  some 
of  which  are  white  and  the  rest  black,  covered  with 
yellow  hairs. 

New  Tuberous  Begonias. 

Viscount  Wolseley.— This  has  large  double  flowers 
of  a  rosy  salmon,  and  consisting  of  numerous  rosettes. 
The  leaves  are  rather  broad,  half  ovate,  and  lobed. 
Sunset. — The  flowers  of  this  double  variety  are  of 
great  size  and  depth  ;  they  are  scarlet,  and  made  up 
of  numerous  rosettes.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  deep 
green,  half  ovate,  and  lobed.  Marchioness  of  Head- 
fort. — When  they  first  expand  the  flowers  are  of  a 
delicate  flesh-colour  ;  but  they  deepen  to  pink  when  at 
their  best.  Structurally  they  are  similar  to  the  last  two 
varieties.  The  leaves  are  lobed  and  of  a  bronzy  green. 
Miss  French. — In  this  case  the  flowers  are  very 
full,  but  the  different  parts  are  by  no  means  crowded, 
and  the  broad,  pale  primrose-yellow  petals  are  regularly 
arranged  around  one  centre.  The  leaves  are  of  a  dark 
velvety  green.  All  four  received  Florieultural  Cer¬ 
tificates  when  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
show  on  June  11th,  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill. 

Mrs  Allison. — The  leaves  are  broad,  and  deep 
velvety  green  in  colour.  The  flowers  are  large,  double, 
and  made  up  of  numerous  rosettes  of  a  soft  pink. 
Mrs.  Streatfield. — The  flowers  in  this  case  are  of 
great  size,  with  the  undulated  soft  pink  petals  reminding 
one  of  a  double  Hollyhock,  and  the  likeness  is  further 
aided  by  the  outer  petals  being  longer,  resembling  a 
guard.  The  leaves  are  smalk  and  of  a  dark  green. 
Golden  Queen. — We  have  elsewhere  described  this 
yellow  variety.  All  three  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  above,  and  were  awarded  Florieultural 
Certificates. 

Campanula  persicasfolia  grandiflora  alba. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  pure  white,  and  giants 
amongst  the  varieties  of  the  Peach-leaved  Campanula. 
Each  flower  measures  about  24  ins.  long,  and  nearly 
3  ins.  in  diameter.  Specimens  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  show  on  June  11th,  when  a  Florieultural 
Certificate  was  awarded. 


Irises. 

I.  atiiylla  Bridesmaid.— The  erect  standards  of  this 
variety  are  of  a  soft  mauve.  The  falls  are  white,  lined 
on  the  edges  with  purple,  and  reticulated  with  a  darker 
shade  towards  the  base,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  claw  ; 
they  are  furnished  with  a  white  beard  of  hairs  slightly 
tinted  with  yellow.  I.  variegata  Darius. — The 
standards  of  this  variety  are  of  a  bright  yellow.  The 
falls  are  broad,  pale  purple,  with  a  yellow  edge,  and  the 
claw  is  reticulated  with  brown  on  the  sides.  Both 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  show  on  June  11th,  and  received 
Florieultural  Certificates. 
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WALLINGTON  MANOR. 

Close  by  the  small  village  of  Wallington,  and  on  the 
main  road  to  Portsmouth,  is  Wallington  Manor,  the 
residence  of  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.  It  is  closely  em¬ 
bowered  amongst  trees,  so  that  little  is  seen  of  it  from 
the  highway.  Amongst  indoor  plants  Orchids  receive  a 
large  share  of  attention,  including  a  fine  collection  of 
Cattleyas.  many  of  which  were  in  bloom  on  the  occasion 
of  a  recent  visit. 

An  unnamed  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  had  rosy 
mauve  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  latter  were  broadly 
ovate  and  curved  towards  the  lip,  the  lamina  of  which 
was  reticulated  with  purple  and  broadly  margined  with 
lilac.  Another  form,  with  much  smaller  flowers, 
appealed  to  the  connoisseur  by  their  neatness  and  lively 
colours.  A  plant  of  0.  Mendelii  produced  eighteen 
flowers,  and  six  others  were  on  the  point  of  expansion. 
A  light  variety  close  by  had  white  sepals  and  petals, 
tinted  with  blush.  The  massive  flowers  of  C.  San- 
deriana  are  always  welcome  ;  like  all  its  allies,  the 
deepest  colouring  is  centred  in  the  lip.  We  noted  a 
curious  freak  in  C.  imperialis.  It  naturally  flowers  on 
the  young  growths  when  the  leaves  have  been  fully 
developed,  but  in  this  case  the  young  shoots  simply 
consisted  of  a  number  of  large  green  bracts  arranged 
round  the  axis.  This  was  surmounted  with  the  flower 
buds  unaccompanied  by  foliage,  reminding  us  of  what 
occurs  in  C.  Walkeriana,  where  a  small  pseudo-bulb  is 
produced  to  carry  the  flowers,  and  another  to  bear  the 
leaves.  The  erratic  behaviour  of  C.  Trianae  was  also 
noticeable,  for  having  made  its  young  growth  in  winter, 
it  is  now  showing  for  flower.  C.  Warneri  contributed 
its  quota  to  the  general  display,  and  close  by  was  a 
floriferous  piece  of  C.  Mendelii,  with  a  beautiful  lilac 
veining  on  the  white  sepals  and  petals.- 

In  the  same  house  were  some  other  kinds,  including 
the  sweet-scented  Epidendrum  ciliare,  with  its  curiously 
fringed  lip.  The  large  leathery  leaves  and  the  brightly 
spotted  flowers  of  Oncidium  carthaginense  make  this 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  0.  luridum  type.  The 
yellow  Tulip-like  Angnloa  Clowesii,  and  the  sober 
tinted  green  and  white  flowers  of  Lycaste  Schiileriana, 
were  very  quaint  in  their  way.  The  cool  house  con¬ 
tained  a  large  number  of  Odontoglossums  in  flower, 
chiefly  of  0.  crispum  and  0.  Pescatorei.  Amongst  the 
former  were  some  fine  broad-petalled  types  with  varied 
markings.  Here  also  were  0.  Hallii  leucoglossum,  and 
the  pretty  little  O.  Hunnewellianum. 

In  the  East  Indian  house  was  a  piece  of  the  rare 
Aerides  Reichenbachii,  with  its  variously-marked 
flowers.  Alongside  of  it  was  Yanda  Roxburghii,  by  no 
means  a  common  plant,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
are  spathulate,  undulated,  and  tessellated  with  yellow 
on  a  brown  ground.  The  outer  surface  is  of  a  uniform 
Chinese  white.  The  lip  is  purple,  and  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  The  beautiful 
Cypripedium  bellatulum  is  nearly  always  in  bloom,  and 
right  welcome  it  is  ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
if  its  flower  stalks  were  a  little  longer. 

- - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Aerides  Sanderianum. 

The  stems  of  this  fine  Aerides  attain  some  length,  and 
bear  broad,  oblong,  deep  green,  leathery  leaves  in  two 
rows.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  a  long  drooping  raceme, 
and  exhibit  an  evident  affinity  with  those  of  A.  quinque- 
vulnerum  and  A.  Lawrenceae.  The  spreading  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  with  a  magenta  blotch  at  the  tip 
on  both  surfaces.  The  lip  is  pale  yellow,  with  the 
middle  lobe  fringed  and  deep  magenta,  and  all  the 
three  segments  are  folded  against  the  column.  The 
large  yellow  spur  is  curved  forward,  and  is  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  object.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded 
to  a  plant  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  k  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  at  the  Botanic  Society’s  show  on  June  11th. 

Phaius  Humblotii  and  P.  H.  albus. 

The  broadly  ovate  sepals  and  petals  of  this  beautiful 
species  are  somewhat  concave  and  rose-coloured.  The 
lip  is  three-lobed,  incurved  at  the  sides,  with  a  large, 
orange-yellow,  bifid  crest  on  the  middle.  The  side 
lobes  are  rounded  and  rose-coloured,  with  a  large 
brownish  orange  blotch,  while  the  middle  lobe  is 
obreniform  and  rose-coloured,  with  irregular  purple 
blotches  or  markings.  P.  H.  albus  differs  by  having 
pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  paler  lip.  Both 
forms  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on  the  11th  June, 
and  both  received  Botanical  Certificates. 


Odontoglossum  crispum  Rothschildianum. 
The  flowers  of  this  strong-growing  variety  are  produced 
on  long  arching  racemes.  The  sepals  are  elliptic,  light 
yellow,  and  marked  with  a  few  large  dark  brown 
blotches,  The  petals  are  elliptic,  rather  deeply  toothed 
on  the  edges,  and  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  few 
brown  blotches.  The  oblong  lip  is  pale  yellow,  with  a 
large  brown  blotch  in  front  of  the  crest.  The  variety 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  show,  June  11th,  and  received  a 
Botanical  Certificate. 

Epidendrum  Randii. 

The  spreading  sepals  and  petals  of  this  Epidendrum 
are  spathulate,  spreading,  slightly  undulate,  greenish 
yellow,  and  slightly  but  irregularly  stained  with 
brown.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  white,  with  a  rosy 
purple  blotch  on  the  middle  of  the  terminal  lobe,  but 
the  colouring  is  often  more  or  less  broken  up  into  lines; 
the  lateral  lobes  grasp  the  sides  of  the  column  m  d 
project  beyond  it.  A  plant  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society’s  show  on  June  11th  by  Messrs. 

F.  Sander  &  Co.,  who  received  a  Botanical  Certificate 
for  it. 

Cattleya  intermedia  Parthenia. 

The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are 
oblong,  fleshy,  and  pure  white.  The  three-lobed  lip  is 
convolute  over  the  column,  and  the  deltoid,  obtuse, 
dentate,  lateral  lobes  extend  considerably  beyond  the 
column  ;  the  middle  lobe  is  obreniform,  reflexed  at  the 
sides,  and  like  all  other  parts  of  the  flower,  pure  white. 
A  plant  was  exhibited  by  Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  D.  Cullimore),  Kingston  Hill,  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the'  10th  inst.,  when  a  First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded  it. 

Cattleya  Warneri. 

The  sepals  and  broad  ovate  petals  of  this  Cattleya  are 
of  a  warm  deep  rose.  The  lip  has  a  rich  crimson-purple 
lamina  with  a  narrow  lilac  margin,  and  two  white 
blotches  shaded  with  lilac,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  tube  of  the  lip.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  it  when  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  10th  inst.  by  Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  D.  Cullimore),  Kingston  Hill. 

Cattleya  Mendelii  hackbridgensis. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  white,  faintly  tinted  with 
lilac  towards  the  margin.  The  petals  are  also  white, 
with  a  deep  purple  blotch  at  the  apex  extending  for  1§ 
in.  down  the  midrib,  reminding  us  of  what  occurs  in 
C.  Trianns  Backhouseana.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  of 
an  intense  purple,  with  a  white  blotch  shaded  with 
yellow  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  tube.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on  the 
11th  June  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Cummins),  The  Grange,  Wallington,  who  received  a 
Botanical  Certificate  for  it. 

Cattleya  Mendelii,  Alfred  Smee. 

The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  and  distinct  variety  are 
rosy  mauve,  while  the  broadly  ovate  petals  are  erect  in 
the  lower  half,  recurved  above  the  middle,  and  a  shade 
or  two  darker  in  colour.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is 
broad,  much  crisped,  with  overlapping  lobes,  and  of  a 
deep  crimson-purple.  The  white  blotches,  usually 
confined  to  a  small  area  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  tube,  are  of  great  size,  and  continued  down  the 
sides  of  the  lamina  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 
This  latter  feature  is  one  of  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  variety,  making  it  a  well-marked  one.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  summer  show 
on  the  11th  June,  by  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 

G.  W.  Cummins),  The  Grange,  Wallington,  when  he 
received  a  Botanical  Certificate  for  it.  He  also  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  for  it  the  previous  day  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster. 

Brassia  antherotes. 

The  Brassias  are  notable  for  the  great  length  of  their 
spreading  sepals  ;  and  although  the  petals  are  usually 
much  shorter,  yet  they  and  the  lip  combine  to  make 
the  flowers  both  interesting  and  ornamental.  From  a 
horticultural  point  of  view,  B.  ocana  is  perhaps  the 
least  ornamental  species  in  cultivation.  That  under 
notice  sometimes  attains  a  diameter  of  7  ins.  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  sepals,  and  in  a  specimen  we  noted  at  The 
Grange,  Wallington,  recently,  both  the  sepals  and 
petals  were  greenish  yellow,  with  a  large  black  blotch 
at  the  base.  The  lip  was  white  or  nearly  so,  with 
black  and  violet-black  blotches  on  the  lower  half.  The 
species  was  introduced  from  Tropical  America  about 
eleven  vears  ago,  and  is  by  no  means  very  common  in 
cultivation.  The  climate  of  a  house  kept  at  a 
night  temperature  of  45°  seems  to  meet  its  require¬ 
ments  admirably. 


Masdevallia  Chim/era  Gorgona. 

This  beautiful  variety  differs  from  the  type  chiefly  in 
the  greater  hairiness  of  the  sepals,  which  present  a  very 
hirsute  appearance,  and  by  the  dense  arrangement  of 
the  dark  reddish  purple  spots  on  a  pale  yellow  ground. 
Towards  the  base  of  the  sepals  the  spots  are  more 
scattered,  and  the  small  lip  is  tinted  with  orange-red. 
The  flowers  with  their  long  tails  are  equal  to  those  of 
the  type.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  at 
The  Grange,  Wallington. 

Oncidium  stelligerum. 

Amongst  the  taller-growing  Oncidiums  with  medium¬ 
sized  flowers  this  is  certainly  effective  and  pretty  when 
grown  as  we  saw  it  the  other  week  at  Blenheim  Palace, 
Woodstock.  The  panicled  or  much-branched  flower 
stems  were  about  10  ft.  high,  but  were  trained  upon 
stakes  and  tied  round  them,  so  as  to  occupy  the  more 
limited  space  of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  high  by  2  ft.  in  diameter. 
It  is  a  Mexican  species  allied  to  0.  hastatum,  which 
also  comes  from  the  same  region.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  heavily  blotched  with  chocolate  on  a  pale 
yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  somewhat  simdar  in  shape 
to  that  of  0.  maculatum,  and  like  that  variety, 
proceeds  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  column  ;  it  is 
three-lobed,  with  the  lateral  lobes  and  the  disc  white, 
the  latter  striated  with  purple,  and  the  terminal  lobe 
of  a  livid  pale  brown.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  of  great 
size,  as  they  might  well  be  to  support  a  flower  stem  of 
such  length,  bearing  as  it  does  a  great  quantity  of 
flowers.  The  plant  is  stood  against  the  end  of  the 
central  stage  in  the  large  Cattleya  house  opposite  the 
door,  and  is  therefore  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

Cattleya  Brymeriana. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  supposed  natural  hybrid  are 
slender,  somewhat  compressed  and  ridged,  and  bear  at 
the  apex  one  or  two  rigid,  deep  green,  oblong  leaves. 
The  oblong  sepals  and  elliptic  petals  are  rose  coloured. 
The  tube  of  the  lip  is  darker,  and  the  bifid,  deep  purple 
lamina  is  toothed  at  the  margin,  while  the  throat  is  of 
a  golden  yellow.  A  Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded 
to  a  plant  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on  the 
11th  June. 

Cattleya  Mossi/e  decora. 

The  sepals  and  broadly  ovate  petals  of  this  variety  are 
of  a  warm  soft  rose,  and  the  latter  have  a  small  purple 
blotch  extending  from  the  apex  downwards.  The  lip 
has  a  purple  tube,  and  a  dark  crimson-purple  lamina, 
with  a  lilac  margin.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son, 
Upper  Holloway,  exhibited  it  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  summer  show,  June  11th,  and  received  a 
Botanical  Certificate  for  it. 

Cypripedium  californicum. 

The  stems  of  this  pretty  deciduous  species  are  leafy,  and 
range  from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  high.  The  leaves  are  short, 
ovate  and  pubescent.  Both  the  upper  and  lower  sepal 
are  broadly  ovate,  acute  and  yellow.  The  petals  are 
lanceolate,  much  narower,  ciliate  and  nearly  of  the 
same  colour.  The  lip  is  sub-globular,  inflated,  with  an 
orbicular  mouth,  and  white.  The  staminode  is  roundly 
deltoid,  obtuse,  and  white  with  a  yellow  stripe  along 
the  centre.  Four  small  flowers  were  borne  by  the  plant 
exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on 
June  11th.  A  Botanical  Certificate  rvas  awarded. 

Cattleya  Mossi/e  Measuresiana. 

The  sepals  and  broadly  ovate,  crisped  petals  of  this 
variety  are  pure  white.  The  tube  of  the  lip,  externally, 
is  creamy  yellow,  while  the  lamina  is  purple  and  much 
crisped,  with  a  broad,  white  edge.  The  yellow  blotch 
in  the  throat  is  very  pale.  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 
received  a  Botanical  Certificate  for  a  specimen  which 
they  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  show  on 
June  11th. 

Sarcanthus  paniculatus. 

Few  of  the  species  of  Sarcanthus  are  considered  of  any 
value  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  on  account  of 
the  diminutive  size  of  their  flowers,  and  their  want  of 
brilliancy  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  quantity 
more  than  compensates  for  the  lack  of  size.  The 
scapes  are  much  branched,  and  bear  a  great  profusion 
of  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow,  with 
a  rich  brown  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  leaving 
the  centre  and  the  margins  yellow.  This  striped 
character  furnishes  a  ready  means  by  which  to  recognise 
the  species,  and,  notwithstanding  the  small  size  of  the 
individual  flowers,  collectively  they  are  very  pretty. 
The  species  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Aerides 
paniculatum.  A  vigorous  plant  has  been  flowering  for 
some  time  in  the  fine  collection  at  The  Grange, 
Wallington. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 
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MARKET. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....per  100  3  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 


6  0 
5  0 
2  6 
3  0 


6  0 


s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6 
Parsley ...  .per  hunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


s.d. 


1  6 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples.  Tasmanian,  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

per  case  15  0  IS  0  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  6  3  0  Strawberries. .  per  lb.  2  0  4  0 

Peaches. .. .per  dozen  6  0  15  0  | 

Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Gros  Colmar  Grape  -  T.  Pdi:  We  can  only  suggest  that  the 
leaves  of  this  variety  being  more  downy  than  the  others,  were 
loDger  in  getting  rid  of  the  condensed  moisture  on  them  one 
fine  morning,  and  so  were  scalded  by  the  action  of  the  bright 
sunshine.  The  injury  cannot  he  .the  result  of  any  defective  root 
action,  as  while  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  is  entirely 
destroyed,  the  principal  veins  are  still  perfectly  green,  nor  can 
the  tobacco  smoke  be  held  responsible. 

Hsemanthus  Katherine.—/.  F.  A. :  This  species  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  easily  cultivated  of  the  genus. 
It  is  a  native  of  Natal.  The  reason  why  it  does  not 
flower  with  you  must  either  he  that  the  bulbs  are  too  small,  or 
it  is  due  to  some  fault  in  the  method  of  cultivation.  When 
developing  its  foliage  the  latter  should  be  well  exposed  to  light 
and  fairly  freely  ventilated  during  fine  weather.  Encourage 
growth  as  much  as  possible  at  the  right  season,  and  when  the 
foliage  begins  to  decay,  ripen  off  the  bulbs  gradually  in  a  freely- 
ventilated  pit  or  frame.  Allow  them  to  rest  for  some  time  by 
keeping  them  dry.  Re-pot  if  necessary  when  the  bulbs  show 
signs  of  starting. 

Masdevallia  rosea.— 7.  F.  A.:  There  is  always  a  difficulty  in 
getting  this  species  to  open  its  flowers  properly,  for  in  nine  cases 
out  often,  the  flowers  exhibit  the  crumpled  peculiarity  .of  t  hat, 
you  sent  us.  In  fact  the  flowers  very  rarely  if  ever  expand 
properly,  judging  from  the  specimens  we  have  s&en  in  many 
diflerent  establishments.  The  species  comes  from  very  high 
elevations  in  its  native  country,  and  is  generally  grown  in  a  cool 
house,  hut  perhaps  more  often  with  the  Cattleyas.  We  recently 
saw  it  flowering  finely  in  a  Cattleya  house,  hut  the  flowers  were 
crumpled  much  as  usual.  There  were  some  thrips  and  green-fly 
about  the  specimen  sent.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
augment  the  evil.  Keep  the  plants  clean  if  possible,  and  even 
if  the  flowers  are  somewhat  crumpled  they  are  no  worse  than 
what  occurs  in  other  collections. 

Names  of  Plants.— Roseburgh :  The  tree  is  Crataegus  punc¬ 
tata  ;  the  herb  is  Cocblearia  officinalis,  or  some  variety  of  it,  to 
determine  which  we  should  require  a  specimen  in  fruit.  Please 
send  radical  leaves  as  well.  S,.  K.  G.:  1,  Thalictrum  aquilegi- 
folium  ;  2,  Thalictrum  sp.  unrecognised  ;  3,  Thalictrum  minus  ; 
4,  Euphorbia  sp.  (comes  near  E.  palustris) ;  5,  Viburnum lantana ; 
6,  Iris  graminea ;  7,  Valeriana  alliaritefolia ;  S,  Rhinanthus 
Crista-^alli.  R.H.:  Hemeroeallis  flava.  II.  Pollard:  Achillea 
mongolica.  W.  G.  Balxr :  Epidendrum  fragrans  :  the  Labiate  is 
Calamintha  grandifloia.  Josef  Stjkora :  1,  Nephrodium  decompo¬ 
sition  glabellum  ;  2,  Nephrodium  decompositum ;  3,  Polypodium 
Lingua ;  4,  Asplenium  viviparum ;  5,  Adiantuin  Ghiesbreghtii 
var°apparently,  hut  specimen  imperfect ;  6,  Asplenium  rnacro- 
carpum  apparently,  hut  you  should  send  a  fruiting  specimen. 

Odontoglossum  crispum. — 7.  Coclxr :  The  flower  you  sent  is 
that  of  a  good  variety,  which  may  even  improve  when  the  plant 
gets  thoroughly  established— that  is,  the  breadth  of- the  -sepals 
and  petals  may  be  such  as  to  cause  them  to  overlap  to  a  greater 
extent.  We  do  not  expect  that  there  will  be  much  if  any  alter¬ 
ation  of  colour  ;  but  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  good  enough  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  would  even  be  worthy  of  being  included 
in  a  collection  of  good  kinds. 

Peach  leaves  injured,— Mr  Anxious  Gardener:  The  leaves 
are  very  poor  and  thin  in  texture,  and  have  been  unable  to  stand 
bright  sunshine  coming  after  a  dull  cloudy  period,  hence  the 
scalding.  Give  more  air,  and  earlier  in  the  day,  and  see  that  the 
roots  do  not  want  for  nourishment. 

Plum  Trees  Unfruitful—  N.  II.  F.  :  There  must  be  some 
other  local  eircumstar  ces  than  the  waut  of  lime  in  the  soil  to 
account  for  the  constant  failure  of  the  trees  to  fruit,  and  which 
only  those  on  the  spot  can  determine.  You  would  do  well  to 
consult  a  local  gardener  or  nurseryman,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
district. 

Quassia  Mixture. — W.  G. :  Boil  4  ozs.  of  quassia  chips  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  gallon  of  soft-water  ;  strain  off  the  chips  and 
add  4  ozsl  of  soft-soap,  stirring  up  well  until  the  latter  is  dis¬ 
solved.  -  Use  when  cool,  keeping  ifc-well  stirre<L-up,  and  syringe 
with  clear  water  ten  minutes  afterwards. 

Communications  Received.--H.  J.  V. — F.  H. — A.  W.  G.  W. — 
D.  B.  C.—  C.  B.-A.  H.  B.— W.  J.  D.— S.  &  S.— J.  P.— B.  L.— 
T.  W.— W.  H. 

- «->$<~ - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  Kith. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  moderate  demand  for 
Mustard  and  Rape  seed  at  prices  current  last  week. 
Clovers  neglected.  The  rainy  weather  is  reported  to 
have  caused  damage  to  White  Clover  on  the  Continent. 
Trefoil  is  also  reported  as  likely  to  prove  a  short  crop. 

- ->S<- - 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  8  0  12  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  6  0  0  0 
Cy perus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Draciena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  12  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 

—  ventricosa..  doz.  12  0  24  0 
Evergreens, invar,  doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Genista..  ..per  dozen  S  0  12  0 
Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0  6  0 


Heliotrope, per  doz.  5 
Hydrangea  . .  per  doz.  9 
Liliums.'various,  doz.  IS 

Lobelia . per  doz.  4 

Marguerites  per  doz.  6 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  4 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  9 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  3 
Roses  . .  — per  doz.  12 

Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  6 

Saxifrage  . . per  dozenl8 
Spiraea  _ per  doz.  6 


d.  s.  d. 
0  S  0 
0  24  0 
0  30  0 
6  0 
12  0 

5  0 
21  0 
IS  0 

6  0 
24  0 

9  0 
0  24  0 
0  12  0 


Redding  Plants  in  variety,  in  roots  or  boxes,  and  also  in  pots. 


Cut  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  2  0  5  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12bloom3  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  bchs.  4  0  SO 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Esehscholt-zia,12  bch.  2  0  4  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  10  3  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 

Iris, . doz.  bchs.  6  0  IS  0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  1  0  4  0 
Lilac,  French  per  bch.  5  0  GO 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  C 
Mignonette  (French), 

per  bun.  16  2  0 

—  .  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d. 


s.d. 

9  0 


Pteony,  doz.  bunches  4  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  1  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..2  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  3  0 
Roses  . . per  dozen  1  6 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2 

—  Moss  per  bnch _  0  S  1 

Ranunculus  doz.  bun.  3  0  4 
Roses,  dozen  bunches  30  SO 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0  6  0 

StephaDot-is,  12  sprays  2  0  2  6 

Sultan _ doz.  hens;  4  0  6  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 


1  0 
6  0 
3  0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
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J.  Stevens....... . .  659 

J.  Turner .  657 


Fruit  Trees. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co . 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

Agri  -  Horticultural 

Chemical  Co.  . . 

J.  Arnold . 

Carnelley . 

G.  Carradice  . 

J.  Ceaton . 

Corry,  Soper, Fowler&Co. 
Fisher  &  Sharpe . 

H.  J.  Gasson  . 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst  .. 
Horticultural  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Co. 

G.  R.  King . 

A.  Potter . 

S.  A.  Sands . 

R.  Sankey  &  Son  . 

Slugieide  . 

Mark  Smith  . 

H.  G.  Smyth  . .  . 

The  “  Stott”  Distributor 
C.  G.  Warne. . 


657 


670 

657 

657 

657 

057 

657 

65S 

657 

657 

658 
608 
60S 
672 
60S 
657 
672 
60S 
672 
672 
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Hardy  Plants. 

Hooper . . .  657 

J.  Wallace  . .  657 

Beating  Apparatus. 

Jones  &  Attwood  .........  672 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co....  672 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons  . .  657 

W.  Cooper  .  672 

J.  Gray . 657 

Hayward  .  657 

Mellowes  &  Co .  657 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ...  657 

J.  Weeks  &  Co .  657 

Insecticides. 

Bridgford's  Antiseptic ...  657 

J.  Edwards  . .-.  ..  657 

Gishurst  Compound _  657 

Horticultural  &  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co .  658 

Picrena.. . 670 

“Stott”  . . .  672 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson .  657 

Clay's  Invigorator .  657 

W.  Colchester .  670 

Standen’s .  659 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  657 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps’  Cocoa .  672 

Gishurstine .  657 

Smyth’s  Orchid  Baskets  657 
Orchids. 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co . 

P.  McArthur  . 

Hoses. 

H.  English  . ..... 

Seeds. 

T.  Methven  &  Sons  .  657 

Morley  .  657 

Sutton  &  Sons .  657 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

H.  English  .  657 


659 

657 


657 


Fotatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins. long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  Gd.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders ,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOB 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER.  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  3IEALY  BUG.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORjIS,  WOOD  LICE.  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July ,  1SS7. 

“Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upi*er  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January t  1888. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.' 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallop.. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co.. 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURG  H . 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 
SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1 \d. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TV/ICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  tbe  Y/alks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1SS9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  lSf.9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says  : — “  We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  aud  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R,  lit  win  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  “Tliere  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  :— In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums.  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

(pk~  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.' 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
London  Wholesale  Agents — Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co,  Limited. 
Covent  Garden.  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden ;  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
Farringdon  Street ;  James  Yeitc-h  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin ;  Walter  Carson  A  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue.  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 

FIFTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT; 


Per  lb. 


jp  6d.  ° 


Cwt. 


20/- 


mmt 

REGISTERED. 


BEST  &  CHEAPEST  GUANO 

FOR*  ALL 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Purposes. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  CARDENS. 


WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 


June  21,  1890. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 
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Demy  8vo .  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations.  Price,  is.  ;  post  free ,  ij.  3^/. 


The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis— The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — • 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds;  II.,  by  Cuttings— 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


T  CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter¬ 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Savins:  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty- two  species 
and  varieties. 
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GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  through  all  BOOKSELLERS. 

VI NES  &.  VINE  CULTURE. 


SITUATIONS. 


Gardeners’  Register. 

["  ADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  -want  of  a  Gar- 

-1—4  dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  of  situations,  ail  booked 
free  of  charge.-JOHN  DOWXIE,  Seedsman,  144,  Princes 
street,  Edinburgh. 


Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 

THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

MR.  DODWELL, 

the  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

Plill  I  LEO  Eh  OF  MEMBERS — Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  in  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr 
Dodwell’s  unrivalled  Collection. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 

descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  lri. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 cL ,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  GULTURE.-The  best 
book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s,  Zd. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructious  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is,  Zd. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  Zd., 
post  free. 


THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 
VI.— Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines :  when  and  how  to 
do  it 

VIII.  — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


eQS?BElS9. 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII.— Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII. — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV.— Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII.— Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX.- 

XXI.- 

XXII.- 

xxnr.- 

XXIV.- 

XXV.—’ 

XXVI.- 

XXVII.- 

PLATBS 


■Vines  on  Open  Walls. 
-Commercial  Grape  Culture 
-Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
-Noxious  Insects. 

-Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

-The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

-The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
-The  Varieties  of  .American 
Grapes. 

I — XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3d. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE, T?Tg A T H E RUN E  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 

the;  gardening  world! 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d. ,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


SXJEijSCM^TIO** 

To  the  Publisher  of  “TEE  GARDENING-  WORLD,’’ 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World ”  for _ 1 - - - - - 

for  which  I  enclose _ . _ ! - 

Name _ _ _ Address _ _ _  (sieoo) 


-months, 
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THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


June  21,  1890. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  ( Telegraphic  Address — HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone — No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (USES.) 


WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-HOUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints— viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  "requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


SECTION  OF  PATENT  JOINT 


^orficuCfuvaf  cm6  (general  IJfriufeus, 

42  to  48,  FANN  STREET,  AbDERSGATE  STREET, 


LONDON.  E.C 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 

Schedules ,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every  description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 


GARDEN  NETTING. 

S.  A.  SANDS  (  J.  W.  Haythorn)  •> 
Manufacturer  of  Hexagon  and  Chiswick  Garden  Nets. 
Warranted  to  Protect  Bloom  from  Frost,  Winds,  Hail,  and 
Fruit  from  Birds,  Wasps,  &c. 

'  Patterns  and  Prices  Free  by  Post. 

Address— S.  A.  SANDS, 

THURLAND  ST.,  NOTTINGHAM. 


.  .-  * 


IRON-FOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


“DESIDERATUM” 


Registered  No.  134,440. 

For  Greenhouses,  &c.  Catalogue  free, .  also  most  complete 
Price  List  extant. 


CONWAY  G.WARNE 

(Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS), 

THE  POTTERIES,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


FLOWERPOTS 

The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 

HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials. 

—PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Si  bray,  Sheffield,  write— “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  he  desired.’’ 

Messrs.  "Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write— “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 
finish— used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes— “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  usmg  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &c.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SMITH’S  CELEBRATED 


WEED  KILLER 


TRADE 

MARK. 


Registered 
No.  S3, 113. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of — 

MARK  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell,  Makes  the  Gravel  equal  to  New. 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 
THE  “STOTT  ”  FERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR,  Co..  Ltd., 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 


W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  lay  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Farm  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Bkian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C  ,  June  21, 1S90. 
Agents:  fcr  Scotland — Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  John  Hey  wood. 
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Yol.  VI. — No.  304. 


(  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  ) 
|  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ( 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  28th,  1890. 


I  Registered  at  the  General  Post ) 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  ( 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  £<Z. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

PANSIES. - 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

TO  ORCHID  GROWERS.— SPHAGNUM 

MOSS,  fresh  and  clean,  5s.  per  sack.  Collected  as  ordered. 
— G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 

NEW  COLEUS  FOR  1890.- — Popularity, 

Essence,  Jumbo,  Darunc.  Mine,  the  four  best  varieties 
ever  offered  to  the  public. — JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  —  An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 cl.  Tins,  15s.  6d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 
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OSS,  SPHAGNUM,  fresh,  3-bushel  bag, 

5s.— J.  CEATON,  Dorking. 

East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stocks. 

THOMAS  METHYEN  &  SONS  offer  their 

choice  strain  of  the  above,  in  five  varieties— viz.,  Scarlet, 
Purple,  White,  Crimson,  and  White  Wall-leaved,  at  Is.,  2s.  6<Z., 
aDd  5s.  each  colour.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

By  Royal  Warrant,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen, 
Edinburgh. 

Roses,  clematis,  greenhouse,  and 

HARDY  PLANTS. — New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
now  ready,  containing  a  full  list  of  New  Roses,  post  free  upon 
application.  All  reasonably  priced.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 
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ULBS  FOR  AUTUMN  FLOWERING. — 

Summer  Planting  List  now  ready  of  RARE  CROCUS 
SPECIES  for  Autumn  and  Spring  flowering,  Beautiful  and 
Rare  COLCHICUMS,  STERN BERGIA  (Lily  of  the  Field), 
ZEPHYRANTHES  (Flowers  of  the  West  Wind),  PYRETH- 
RUMS  for  Autumn  planting,  &e.,  &e.  List  free  on  application. 
—BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

KA  AAA  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS— 8, 

D  VJ  5  VJ  Is.  3d.  ;  50  fronds,  Is.  3d.  6  Greenhouse 

Ferns,  Is.  3d.  Penny  Plants  (Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Coleus, 
Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  Marguerites,  Verbenas,  Cyperus,  Bal¬ 
sams.  Passion  Flowers,  Honeysuckles,  Ferns,  Isolepis),  12  foi¬ 
ls.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Our  Guide  is  the  best  book  published 
for  amateurs  ;  one  sent  free  with  every  order  for  one  month. — 
TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

Bedding  plants  for  sale.— 

GERANIUMS,  Scarlet,  White,  Crimson,  and  Pink,  best 
sorts,  10s.  per  100  :  Silver  edge,  Bronze,  Crystal  Palace  Gem, 
12s.  per  100.  VEBBENAS,  10s.  per  100.  HELIOTROPES,  8s. 
per  100.  FUCHSIAS,  Ss.  per  100.  CALCEOLARIA,  6s.  per  100. 
LOBELIA,  best,  3s.  per  100.  AGERATUM,  Dwarf  Blue,  5s.  per 
100.  PELARGONIUMS,  2s.  per  dozen.  All  good  strong  plants. 
Terms  cash. — T.  BOX,  Perry  Street  Nursery,  Gravesend,  Kent. 

I)  OSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6cL  ;  12,  is.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green- 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2s.  6d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6 d  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advb.  p  674. 

SLUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Auimal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  box,  Post 
Free.— THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street, 
Bristol,  and  all  seedsmen. 

Ferns  !  Ferns  !!  Ferns  I  1 1 
TIRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Lygo- 
dium,  Onychlum,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  large  staff,  ready  to  pot  at  once,  in  5-in.  pots,  16s. 
and  20s.  pir  100.  Pteris  cretica,  P.  cristata,  and  lew  other  sorts, 
from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100,  or  50s.  per  1000.  Packed  free,  cash 
•with  order.— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 

Brown  fibrous  peat  for  orchids, 

31s.  6 d.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £5 
per  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £4  4s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Caraberley,  Surrey. 

Gloxinias  !  gloxinias  i  i  —  our 

GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  9th  and  10th,  at  the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries 
(Tulse  Hill  Station).  All  lovers  of  this  beautiful  genus  cordially 
invited.  Admission  by  card  free  on  application.  Will  be  posted 
in  course  to  all  our  customers.  Bulbs,  12s.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
Seed,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Our  new  house  of  ANTHURIUMS  and  SARRACENJAS  now 
in  full  beauty. 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.  Nursery  Grounds  :  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 


T  AIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

*  ^  best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Sow  in  July. 

BUTTON’S  PRIZE  BEGONIAS.— Saved 

k-v  from  the  richest  and  most  varied  flowers  grown  in  our  owu 
immense  collection.  All  shades  of  colour  are  included,  from  the 
deepest  crimson  to  the  lightest  pink,  as  well  as  orange,  yellow, 
and  white.  The  plants  are  compact  in  habit,  and  possess  a 
robust  constitution.  Mr.  Jno.  Price,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hall, 
writes: — “The  finest  Begonias  I  ever  saw.” — Price  of  Seed, 
25.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet,  post  free. 

UTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


s 
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Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

EO.  B  UNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6 d. 

HOOPER’S-  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 

World,  12  grand  exhibition  varieties,  my  selection,  3s. 
Seed  saved  from  1,000  finest  exhibition  varieties,  Is.  and  2s.  Qd. 
per  packet. — HOOPER,  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

130  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 

J  WALLACE’S  unrivalled  Box  contains  CO 

.  Geraniums,  10  Lobelia,  10  Heliotrope,  10  Iresine,  10 
Petunias,  10  Pyrethrum,  5  new  double  Tropseolums,  5  Dahlias, 

5  Verbenas,  5  Fuchsias.  All  good  plants,  well  hardened.  If 
carriage '  paid,  9 d.  extra.— J.  WALLACE,  Rose  and  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. 

I)OOFING  FELT!  ROOFING  FELT!!— 

V1  Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins.  wide,  No.  1,  4s.  lOd.  per  roll ;  No.  2,  6s.  6d.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll,  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.^— ANDREW 
POTTER,  Melbourne  Works,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

FLO  AVER  SHOWS,  FETES,  ENTER- 

TAINMENTS,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

PROTECT  your  Gardens  from  Ravages  of 

Birds. — Tanned  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
rot  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  gardens.  Sent  on 
approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  50  square  yards,  Is.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Established  170  years.— HY.  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Silver  Sand !  I 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

VU  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  "  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

T7TNES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Gf  REENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

I”  VINERIES,  Ac. — MELLOYVES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882,  for 
“  Eclipse  ”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals — Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1SS3  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “  Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 
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AMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  II. R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales.H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic.  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

The” THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  18S3.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Grognd  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can.be  had  fromall  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 

o  C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor PLANTS 

klj  •  Quick  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  See  advt ,  p.  688. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W “RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  Catalogue  free.  See  advt. ,  p.  6SS. 

H~  EATING  APPARATUS.— Write  for 

Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Inventors,  JONES  & 
ATT  WOOD,  Stourbridge. 

GREENHOUSES. - — -Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  48s.  ;  No.  13.  Span-roof,  from 
50s.  Lists  free.— HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockiey,  London. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

1\/TTDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD  sup- 

LY_L  plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is. ,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6<Z.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

PATENT  EUMIGATORS,  3s.  6 d.  PRO- 

PAGATORS,  from  20s.  FRAME  HEATERS,  from  21s. 
HOT-WATER  APPARATUS,  from  20s.  Catalogues  free. — 
CHAS.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  Co.,  Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND  —Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d, 

/M  ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

VJT  on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGEORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNXETT  & 
BEALE,  237  anu  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TUESDAY  NEXT. 

A  large  quantity  of  Established  Orchids,  many 
of  them  in  Flower. 

Messrs.  protheroe&  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT, 
July  1st,  at  Half -past  Twelve  o'clock. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

A  further  portion  of  the  Collection  of  Established 
Orchids  formed  by  J.  Larkin,  Esq. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  will 

SELL  the  above  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale 
Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheaps'de,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT, 
July  4th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TRENTHAM  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

GREAT  FRUIT  and  ROSE  SHOW  will  beheld  in  Trentham 
Gardens  on  JULY’  3,  instead  of  July  10  as  previously  arranged, 


Upwards  of  EIGHTY  POUNDS  are  given  in  PRIZES  for  Cut 
Roses.  Collections  of  Fruit,  nine  varieties,  1st,  £8,  and  special 
value,  £5  ;  2nd,  £6  ;  3rd,  £3.  Six  varieties,  £4,  £2,  and  £1. 
PRIZES  amounting  to  nearly  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY’ 
FOUNDS  will  be  given.  Entries  close  June  26th. 

Schedules  now  ready,  post  free,  on  application  to — 

JOHN  TAY’LOR,  Hon.  Sec.,  Trentham. 


RIGHTON  HORTICULTURAL 

ASSOCIATION. 


GRAND  ROSE  SHOW  (with  Plants,  Ferns,  &c.),  JULY  9th 
and  10th. 

GRAND  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION,  SEPTEMBER  10th  &  11th. 
For  Schedules,  apply  to 

EDWARD  CARPENTER,  Secretary. 
96,  St.  James’  Street,  Brighton. 


WILMSLO  W  and  ALDERLEY 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The  above  Society 
will  hold  its  SECOND  ANNUAL  SHOW  in  Hawthorn  Hall 
Field,  Wilmslow,  on  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY’,  July  25th  and 
26th  next.  Schedule  of  Prizes  (£140)  on  application. 


T.  W.  MARKLAND, 
C.  E.  H.  HOBSON, 


} 


Hon.  Secs. 


FETES,  FLOWER  SHOWS, BAZAARS, &c. 

COL.  J-  H.  M  EU  RICE’S 

Reliable  Recherche  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of  every  de¬ 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent, 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-making  Specialties  and  every 
Novelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls,  Private 
Parties,  Colleges,  &c. — Address,  20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET, 
ST.  PANCRAS,  W.C. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

C-1  ARDilNERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
T  Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND.  —  Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY’.— Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balhain,  S.W. 


Revue  de  ^horticulture  belge 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  JongkindtConinck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  8vo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  ‘de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert,  Ghent. 


Sold  in  Packets  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  in 
Sealed  Bags  Only. 

71b.,  2/6;  141b.,  4/6;  28  1b.,  7/6;  561b.,  12/6;  1  cwt.,  20/-. 

CLAY  &  LEYESLEY, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


OROH1DS. 


TheLIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Are  constantly  receiving  IMPORTATIONS  of  ORCHIDS 
from  various  parts  of  the  World,  and  they  will  send 
particulars  of  each  importation  as  it  arrives  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  their  name  and  address  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Company  have  also  an  immense  stock  of 
ESTABLISHED’ ORCHIDS;  descriptive  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  on  application  to  the  Company, 

»«S.;LGARSTON,  LIVERPOOL 

Samuel  shepperson, 

florist, 

ProspectHouse.BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE 

Begs  to  offer  the  following,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
specialty  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. 

PRIMULAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  SINERAPIAS. 

Finest  possible  strains,  the  latest  new  colours  and  improved 
forms,  as  sold  in  CoventGardeu.  Good  plants  for  next  autumn 
and  winter  blooming,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  10s.  per  100;  extra 
strong  selected,  2s.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100. 

CYCLAMENS,  CYCLAMENS,  Lamb’s  celebrated 

Giganteum  strain.  Good  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  extra  selected, 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

ALL  CARRIAGE  FREE. 

Bo  SHEPPERSON, 

Florist,  BELFFF. 

“DON’T  BREAK  WUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  &c.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT.  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


“  Irradiating  the  Present.  Restoring  the  Past.’’ 


HARTLAND’S  DAFFODILS. 

New  Series  Edition. 

ILLUSTRATED  by  GERTRUDE  HARTLAND. 

This  publication  is  limited  to  1,000  Copies,  PRICE,  2s.  6d., 
POST  FREE.  It  is  purely  a  drawing-room  book,  and  work  of 
art  amoDg  garden  flowers,  exclusive  of  trade  altogether.  A  key 
to  same,  descriptive  and  priced,  can  he  had  in  July.  And  more 
than  probable,  in  100  years  this  edition,  from  the  artistic  point, 
will  be  scarce  aDd  valuable  as  a  remnant  of  the  Daffodil  mania  of 
this  age,  and  particularly  as  it  emanates  from  such  a  small  place 

as  Cork.  - - 

Trade  Circular  of  best  Market  Sorts  post  free. 


W. BAYLOR  HARTLAND, F.R.H.S. 

Seedsman  and  Floiji^t* 

24,  PATRICK  STREET,  CORK. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL ! ” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
25.;  extra  strong  2s.  6 d.,  postage  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work 
of  hand ,  without  soiling  the  fingers. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay, 


i  _  i 

THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

Trial  sample  post  free .  withoutwhich 

,_l  "  NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  Ac. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gai  dens,  <tc.,  dec. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refu.e  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  fop.  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  tbe proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 
“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 

Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  -36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  oil  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 
H  oiks :  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 
Principal  Agents ;— BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE.  —  We  oriqinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, \ 
Kent,  hut  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January , 
1887,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  ho.s  6ec?t  I 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


I 


THE  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 
FUND. 


W  O  T  I  C  E* 


r|YHE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
1.  SUBSCRIBERS  to  this  FUND  will  he  held  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  Friday,  July  lSth 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Accounts  of  the  Fund  for  1889-90, 
Electing  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the 
ELECTION  OF  TEN  CHILDREN  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Fund. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Two  o’Clock  precisely, 
and  the  Ballot  will  close  at  Four  o’Clock.  The  Annual 
Dinner  will  be  held  the  same  evening  at  Five  o’Clock. 
Tickets,  5s.  each. 

A.  F.  BARRON, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 

Chiswick,  London,  W. 

Jane,  1890. 


P.S. — The  Voting  Papers  have  all  been  issued;  any 
Subscriber  uot  having  received  one  is  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secretary. 


SOW  NOW 


DANIELS'  DEFIANCE  GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CAB¬ 
BAGE.  The  liuesfc  variety  in  cultivation, 

per  pkt.,  6 d, ;  per  oz.,  ls.'6d. 

DANIELS'  LITTLE  QUEEN  CABBAGE.  Exceedingly  dwarf 
and  early  .  per  pkt„  6 d. ;  per  oz..  Is.  6it. 

DANIELS'  GOLDEN  ROCCA  ONION.  Grand  exhibition 
variety  .  per  pkt.,  6 d.  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6d. 

DANIELS'  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.  Weight  2  to  3  lbs. 

per  oz  ,  Is. 

DANIELS'  WHITE  ELEPHANT  TRI r OLI  ONION.  Weight 
3  to  4  lbs .  pir  pkt.,  6 d.  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6d. 

DANIELS'  CONTINUITY  CABBAGE  LETTUCE.  The  tinest 
in  cultivation  .  per  pkt ,  6d. ;  per  oz  ,  Is.  6<f. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  NORWICH. 

I )  OSES  on  ow'n  roots,  4s.  doz.  ROSES  in 

V  pots,  10s.  doz.  CLEMATIS,  16s.  doz.  VARIEGATED 
IVIES,  4s.  doz.  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  IS,  2s.  Od. ;  Ss.  per  100. 
See  new/Catalogue,  post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 


/CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLEC- 

VA  TION  ever  offered— 4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  1  Ficus,  1  Abutilon,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
1  Tradescantia,  1  Salvia,  1  Nicotiana  affinis,  1  double  crimson 
Tropseolum.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6d.,  post  free.  See  also  advt. 
on  p.  657. — H.  ENGLISH,  Fairlie  Nursery,  Clevedon. 

A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  white 

ATV-  Flowers,  carriage  paid,  for  0s.,  7s.  6d.,  or  10s.  CUT 
ROSES,  4s.  per  100.  MAIDENHAIR  FERN,  2s.  lid.  per  100, 
post  free.  Promptly  despatched  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Note. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Department,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 
Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Y’acht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
For  Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
liglituess  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  and  J  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  g  to  fin.  ,,  ...5/-  ,,  ;  7/-  ,, 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  j  to  1  in.  ,,  ...  7/-  ,,  ;  10/-  ,, 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  J  to  gin.  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/-  ,, 

7  ft.  by  1  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)...25/-  ,,  ;  37/6  ,, 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  IS  in.  to  7  ft.,  5,  -  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  Loudon,  E.C. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferus,  Ac including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  aud  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 
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L’HORTICULTURE  INTERNATIONALE  (Linden), 

BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 

NEW  ORCHID, 

ANNOUNCED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  " 

CATTLEYA  WAROCQUEAHA,  Linden. 

See  R.  A.  ROLFE'S  description  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  J une  14, 
page  735. 

The  discoverer  of  this  Cattleya,  M.  BUNGEROTH.  of  Cata- 
setnm  fame,  one  of  the  Collectors  of  the  Company,  writes  about 
this  grand  introduction  : — 

“  This  is  a  most  beautiful  Cattleya.  Never  during  my  travels  in 
Columbia  or  Venezuela  have  I  seen  Cattleya  Mendelii,  Trianoi,  or 
Mossice  to  be  compared  with.  The  flowers  are  of  enormous  size,  and 
exquisitely  rich  colour.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  plants  in  bloom, 
one  seemed  still  more  beautiful  thin  others.  I  am  assured  that 
there  are  also  some  pure  white  forms  among  them.  This  species  is 
very  free  flowering ,  bearing  from  five  to  six  flowers  on  a  scape." 

The  plants  arrived  in  Europe  on  April  ISth  last  in  splendid 
condition,  with  healthy  dormant  eyes,  and  well  leaved.  On 
arrival  several  plants  were  found  in  bud,  on  opening  of  the 
flowers  fully  verified  the  statement  above. 

This  Cattleya  is  of  very  robust  habit,  with  large  thick  leathery 
leaves.  In  culture  this  species  seems  specially  easy  ;  since  the 
arrival  the  plants  have  without  special  care  or  treatment  pro¬ 
duced  an  abundance  of  roots 

We  recommend  Orchid  lovers  the  acquisition  of  this  grand 
Cattkya  ;  the  plants  offered  are  all  unflowered,  e\e  are  certain 
that  some  magnificent  varieties  will  turn  up  among  them. 

We  have  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  researches  of  this 
magnificent  Cattleya,  and  offer  the  same  on  the  LOWEST 
POSSIBLE  TERMS. 

IFe  offer  good  semi-established  Plants  in  excellent  condition,  rooting 
freely,  on  the  following  low  terms,  cash: — 


One  good  Plant  . 

..  fl  1 

0 

Three  good  Plants . 

2  17 

6 

Six  good  Plants  . 

5  5 

0 

Twelve  good  Plants . 

8  17 

6 

One  strong  Plant  . 

1  12 

6 

Three  strong  Plants  . 

4  12 

6 

Six  strong  Plants  . 

8  8 

0 

Twelve  strong  Plants  . 

..  14  14 

0 

One  extra  large  Specimen . 

4  4 

0 

Three  extra  large  Specimens 

11  11 

0 

Six  extra  large  Specimens . 

..  20  12 

6 

CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Apply  to  the  Company, 

“ L’ Horticulture  Internationale”  (Linden), 
_ LEOPOLD  PARK,  BRUSSELS. _ 

PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

21st  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams'  Superb  Strain,  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
6d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY 

By  Permission  of  the  Hon.  Board  of 
Customs  Free  of  Duty. 

NICOTINE 

SOAP. 

An  unrivalled  Insecticide  for  the  use  of 
Plant  Cultivators,  being  an  effectual  eradicator 
of  Scale,  Tlirips,  Green  Ply,  Mealy  Bug,  and 
all  Parasites  affecting  Plants  without  injury 
to  foliage.  It  lias  now  undergone  a  thorough 
test  by  some  of  the  most  practical  men  in 
Horticulture,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  no  Insecticide  will  bear  comparison  with 
it  for  its  deadly  effects  on  Insects,  combined 
with  perfect  safety  to  the  plants  themselves. 

Some  hundreds  of  Testimonials  lately 
received  from  men  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Sold  in  Japs,  8  ozs.,  Is.  6d. ;  20  ozs., 
3s.;  40  ozs.,  5s.  6d. ;  and  in  Tins, 
14  lbs.,  15s.  6u. ;  and  Drums,  28  lbs., 
25s.;  56  lbs.,  50s.;  112  lbs.,  95s. 

Full  Directions  for  use  upon  eacli  Packet. 


—SOLE  MANUFACTURERS— 

Corry,  Soper,  Foiler&Co.,  Li 

X.O  WIOOW* 

May  be  obtained  of  all;  SEEDSMEN 
and  NURSERYMEN. 


LAING’S  BEGONIAS 


IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 


Have  received  the  highest  award  of  the  R.  H.  S, 


(A  SILVER  GILT  CUP) 

for  their  large  and  fine  group  of 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  BEGONIAS 

Exhibited  at  the  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

15  Certificates  have  already  been  awarded  to  our 

1890  NOVELTIES. 

WE  cordially  invite  an  early  inspection  of  our  collec¬ 
tion,  which  embraces  many  NO  VEL  TIES  of  great  merit. 

CATALOGUES  FREE.  CATFORD  BRIDGE  STATION. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

FOREST  HILL  NURSERIES,  S  E. 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  July  1st. — Rose  Shows  at  Canterbury,  Hereford,  and 
SuttOD.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  July  2nd.— Rose  Shows  at  Hitchin,  Croydon,  and 
Dursley.  Flower  Shows  at  Bexley,  Cliertsey,  and  Twicken¬ 
ham. 

Thursday,  July  3rd.— Rose  Shows  at  Bath,  Farningliam, 
Norwich,  and  Dundee.  Flower  Shows  at  Trentliam  and 
Wanstead. 

Friday,  July  4th.— Sale  of  Mr.  Larkin’s  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Saturday,  July  5th,— National  Rose  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 


"  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  28,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

7jTiie  Rose  Season. — The  pretty  little  display 
of  Tea  Roses  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  the  more  general  exhibition  at 
Richmond  on  AVednesday,  and  the  show  at 
the  AA^estminster  Aquarium  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  mark  the  opening  of  the  Rose 
show  season.  Happily  the  Rose  contests 
about  to  begin  and  to  be  indulged  in  so 
largely  all  over  the  kingdom,  are  not  floral 
debauches  in  the  sense  that  some  other  floral 
fierhts  are,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 
They  are  honourable  and  manly  contests,  in 
which  the  best  growers,  because  they  have 
the  best  flowers,  win.  the  honours,  and  usually 
very  substantial  honours  also. 

Roses  are  both  wondrously  varied  in  colour, 
in  variety,  and  in  character  and  beauty,  so 
that  vre  do  not  tire  of  them  as  we  do  of  the 
wearisome  Daffodil.  If  we  could  infuse  some 
of  the  glorious  hues  found  in  Roses  into 
Chrysanthemums,  what  a  grand  display  of 
those  flowers  wo  should  see  in  the  winter ! 
Richer  colours  may  come  some  daj’,  but  for 
the  present  we  must  be  content  to  look  for 
the  brilliant  reds,  crimsons,  roses,  pinks, 
yellows,  &c.,  in  our  beautiful  queen  of 
summer  flowers,  the  Rose.  That  we  shall 
have  a  good  season  of  bloom  in  spite  of  some 
drawbacks  there  is  good  reason  to  hope. 
AArarmer  weather  with  genial  showers  have 
helped  the  buds  immensely,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  blooms  will  be  very  fine. 

About  next  week  we  shall  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  combat,  and  as  of  course  the  chief 
interest  lies  with  the  trade  growers,  it  will 
be  especially  instructive  this  year  to  find  how 
far  the  season  may  have  favoured  this  or 


that  district,  for  almost  every  season  shows 
that  some  one  locality  comes  out  the  best, 
but  rarely  is  it  the  same  for  any  considerable 
period. 

HThe  Proposed  City  of  London  Fruit 
Show. — Here  is,  as  we  published  last 
week,  a  proposition  revived  which  was  put  forth 
in  a  most  complete  and  practical  way  by  an 
esteemed  correspondent  of  ours  some  two  or 
three  years  ago.  It  was  then  suggested  that 
the  Fruiterers’  Company  should  invite  the 
co-operation  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  of  the  City 
magnates,  and  of  the  fruit-growing  and  trading 
interests,  and  arrange  for  the  holding  of  a 
grand  hardy  fruit  show  in  the  Guildhall  and 
its  annexes  immediately  succeeding  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day.  This  proposal  was  not  only 
published  at  the  time,  but  as  we  have  learnt 
since,  was  the  subject  of  some  correspondence 
with  a  then  influential  member  of  the  City 
Corporation,  and  only  fell  through  because  the 
chief  agent  was  at  the  moment  not  able  to  give 
the  needful  aid.  Thus  we  have  again  illustrated 
the  old  saying  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 

It  must  he  regarded  as  somewhat  unfortunate 
that  the  Fruiterers’  Company  should  have 
brought  forward  their  proposal  at  this  time,  for 
we  have  this  season  about  the  worst  fruit  year 
on  record,  and  a  show  of  hardy  fruits  will  he 
something  of  a  satire  upon  our  comparative 
scarcity  of  those  fruits.  Still,  a  fruit  show  in 
the  City  will  be  a  novelty,  and  certain  to  com¬ 
mand  great  attention,  so  that  it  is  all  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  this  year  at  all  events  it  cannot 
be  a  truly  representative  display.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  urge  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  hold¬ 
ing  such  a  show,  that  it  will  be  valuable  to 
ascertain  what  sorts  of  fruits  are  bearing  in  a 
sparse  season,  hut  it  does  not  follow  that  those 
hearing  this  year  will  not  he  the  reverse  of 
fruitful  for  the  next  few  years  ;  indeed,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  they  derive  their  fruit¬ 
fulness  now  more  from  accident  than  habit,  and 
on  that  account  the  facts  to  he  ascertained  are 
of  little  or  no  value.  Still,  we  commend  the 
action  of  the  Fruiterers’  Company  in  striving 
to  do  something  for  hardy  fruit  culture,  and  a 
show  in  the  City  cannot  fail,  even  in  a  bad 
year,  to  he  productive  of  some  good. 

As  to  studying  the  wishes  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  matter  that  is 
hardly  worthy  of  consideration.  The  society 
might  long  since  have  approached  the  City 
authorities  if  it  chose,  but  it  initiates  nothing 
beyond  its  own  restricted  circle,  and  does 
not  show  by  its  own  management  that  any 
assistance  it  may  proffer  would  be  of  the 
least  value  to  the  Fruiterers’  Company,  or 
any  other  body.  If  the  Court  of  the 
Fruiterers’  Company  cannot  manage  such  an 
exhibition  as  they  propose  to  hold  in  the 
City  without  the  aid  of  a  crutch,  they  had 
better  let  the  business  alone ;  hut  we  have 
greater  respect  for  their  business  capacity 
than  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 

HThe  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — A 
v'^  pretty  little  dispute  as  it  stands  is  that 
which  has  arisen  between  our  respected  con¬ 
temporary,  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  and 
Air.  Morris,  the  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  respecting  the  mode  of 
presenting  that  society’s  accounts  to  the 
Fellows.  The  journal  complained,  without 
impugning  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts,  that 
they  were  presented  in  such  a  way  that  those 
who  were  entitled  to  know  the  actual  facts' 
with  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  Drill  Hall 
and  of  Chiswick  could  not  get  them  ;  and  that 
Chiswick  was  made  to  appear  as  costly  as 
possible.  Like  ourselves,  our  contemporary  has 
long  been  a  stickler  for  the  interests  of 
Chiswick,  and  does  not  like  to  see  the 
reputation  of  those  valuable  and  time-honoured 
gardens  minimised  to  satisfy  the  somewhat- 
greedy  maw  of  the  Drill  Hall, 
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Mr.  Morris  challenged  our  contemporary  to 
an  examination  of  the  accouuts,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  inspection,  it  is  instructive  to  find  that 
whilst  all  the  money  taken  at  the  Drill  Hall 
from  visitors  during  two  years  was  but 
£26  13s.,  the  entire  expenses  in  rent,  labour, 
advertising,  and  medals  were  over  £400.  On 
the  other  hand  the  four  interesting  conferences 
held  at  Chiswick  during  1888-9  gave  a  total 
taking  from  visitors  of  £55  for  some  twelve 
days  only,  whilst  the  Drill  Hall  meetings 
extended  over  some  thirty  or  more  days. 
These  facts  tell  their  own  tale,  and  emphasise 
what  we  have  so  often  previously  urged,  that  if 
the  society  had  gone  to  Chiswick  direct  from 
South  Kensington  instead  of  to  the  Drill  Hall, 
it  would  have  been  far  better  off,  and  would 
have  had  much  better  attendances  at  the 
meetings  there  than  at  James’s  Street. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  that  the 
expenses  incidental  to  the  Chiswick  gatherings 
were  relatively  moderate,  and  had  some  few 
hundreds  of  pounds  been  expended  at  the  first 
in  providing  the  garden  with  the  needful 
accommodation  the  cost  would  relatively  later 
have  been  comparatively  trifling. 

It  is  of  course  pleaded  that  the  Drill  Hall 
meetings  have  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  Felloivs.  That  may  have  been 
so,  but  the  reduction  of  the  annual  subscription 
to  one  guinea  has  probably  done  more  to  create 
that  increase,  and  we  are  the  more  inclined  to 
believe  that  such  is  the  case,  from  the  fact  that 
so  few  fresh  faces  are  ever  seen  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  We  have  all  along  held  the  opinion 
that  those  who  are  really  interested  in  the 
society’s  work  would  go  to  Chiswick  as  readily 
as  to  the  Drill  Hall,  or  any  other  place  in 
London,  and  the  facts  now  brought  out  more 
strongly  confirm  this  conviction.  But  unless 
the  real  horticulturists  among  the  Fellows — - 
and  they  are  a  very  small  minority  unfortunately 
— keep  a  watchful  eye  on  Chiswick  if  they 
want  to  preserve  it,  the  old  garden  will  all 
too  soon  be  numbered  with  the  things  that 
were.  - 

- ♦>$<* - 

Death  of  Mr.  Baxter. — The  death  is  announced  as 
having  taken  place,  on  the  19th  inst.,  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Baxter,  for  many  years  curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden,  and  latterly  superintendent  of  the  University 
Park. 

Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  David  Rhind,  as 
gardener  to  The  Mackintosh,  of  Mackintosh,  Moy  Hall, 
Inverness-shire.  Mr.  YT.  McDonald,  for  the  past  six 
years  gardener  at  Lingwood,  Perth,  as  head  gardener 
and  bailiff  to  Lord  Watson,  Cardrona  House,  Peebles¬ 
shire. 

A  Rose  Fair  in  Aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund 
will  he  held  in  connection  with  the  Croydon  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  annual  show-  on  Wednesday  next,  in 
the  grounds  of  Brickwood  House,  Addiscombe  Road, 
Croydon.  Contributions  of  any  cut  flowers  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  the  honorary  local  secretary, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

Death  of  Mr.  J.  Treherne — The  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Treherne,  who  for  over  thirty  years  had 
been  director  of  the  landscape  gardening  works  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  will  scarcely 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  many  who  knew  him  so  well. 
He  had  been  a  confirmed  invalid  for  about  three 
years,  and  at  the  last  became  hardly  responsible  for 
his  actions.  He  was  removed  from  his  private  residence 
on  Thursday,  the  19th  inst.,  to  a  private  asylum  at 
Peckham,  where  he  died  on  Sunday  morning  last,  aged 
seventy-two  years. 

Ware  <fc  District  Horticultural  and  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Society — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  8  o’clock  p.m.  in 
the  schoolroom,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  W.  Lofts  presiding. 
The  attendance  was  very  satisfactory.  Mr.  Fulford 
showed  some  excellent  decorative  Pelargoniums,  Mr. 
Riding,  Early  Peas  and  Roses,  while  Mr.  Osborne 
staged  some  monstrous  Lettuces.  A  paper  on  “  Ye»e- 
table  Gardening  in  June  ”  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Pavey, 
and  met  with  universal  approval,  a  discussion  following 
by  Messrs.  Anderson,  Riding,  King,  and  Osborne.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  reader  of  the 


paper,  and  a  similar  compliment  to  the  chairman 
terminated  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

A  New  Aquilegia. — We  have  received  as  we  are  going 
to  press,  a  box  of  Aquilegia  blooms  from  Mr.  S.  Barlow, 
Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  Manchester.  They  included 
A.  chrysantha,  A.  coerulea,  A.  californica,  and  some 
hybrid  forms,  as  well  as  doubles.  One  of  the  latter'  is 
named  Red  Gold.  It  was  obtained  from  a  hybrid  form 
of  A.  chrysantha  pollinated  by  A.  californica.  In 
general  appearance  it  much  resembles  a  double  A. 
californica.  The  petals  are  red,  stained  with  violet 
and  green,  and  reflexed  owing  to  the  number  of  spurs 
crowding  on  the  top  of  them.  The  spurs  themselves 
are  red,  much  curved  or  hooked,  and  clubbed  at  the 
end.  The  lamina  of  the  numerous  petals  is  of  a 
bright  golden  yellow,  slightly  stained  with  red  ex¬ 
ternally.  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  Ilford,  says  “that  it  is 
the  finest  and  most  distinct  Aquilegia  he  ever  saw.” 

The  Drought. — Some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  see  this 
heading,  but  there  are  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
rainfall  has  been  of  a  very  limited  character.  Mr.  J. 
Burrell,  writing  from  the  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  states,  “We  are  suffering  badly  here  from 
drought.  A  moderately  good  rain  fell  about  the  middle 
of  May,  but  hardly  any  since.”  This  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  there  is  a  lack  of  rain  in  some  districts. 
Hay-makers,  cricketers,  and  lovers  of  out-door  sports 
and  pursuits  of  an  enjoyable  character  want  fine  sunny 
weather  ;  but  there  are  many  gardeners  who  would  feel 
grateful  for  a  good  soaking  of  rain.  It  is  about  the 
country,  that  is  one  consolation,  and  probably  all  will 
receive  a  moist  visitation  in  due  season. 

The  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association  held  a 
a  special  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  inst.  for 
an  exhibition  of  cut  specimens  of  herbaceous  and  bulb¬ 
ous  plants,  and  a  few  leading  growers  were  asked 
to  send  any  specimens  of  rarer  and  comparatively  little 
known  plants,  so  that  members  may  become  better 
acquainted  with  them.  Herbaceous  plants  are  much 
sought  after  now,  and  the  executive  of  the  association 
thought  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  arrange  an 
exhibition  of  them,  and  a  sort  of  illustrative  lecture 
and  discussion  followed. 

The  Old  Wellington  Road  Nurseries. — These  once 
famous  nurseries,  formerly  a  kind  of  landmark  in 
horticulture,  have  for  some  time  past  become  a  part  of 
Lord’s  Cricket  Giound  at  St.  John’s  Wood.  The 
mansion  and  outer  boundary  walls  remain,  and  a  few 
of  the  old  trees  ;  but  the  space  once  occupied  by  the 
houses  and  frames  is  now  a  spacious  expanse  of  green 
turf,  used  for  cricket  practice  and  lawn  tennis.  By 
the  side  of  the  mansion  is  a  covered-in  asphalted  court 
for  lawn  tennis  in  wet  weather.  Yisitors  to  Lord’s 
notice  with  satisfaction  that  there  are  many  pretty 
touches  of  floral  decoration  here  and  there,  and  where 
it  is  possible  to  put  a  few  bedding  plants,  the  spot  is 
beautified  by  them.  How  remarkably  well  the  ground 
is  kept  ?  Having  regard  to  the  number  of  matches 
played,  and  the  throngs  of  people  who  walk  about  on 
the  turf,  its  splendid  condition  is  highly  satisfactory  as 
a  proof  of  its  being  well  looked  after. 

Boating  Fatality  on  the  Thames:  Three  Young 
Gardeners  Drowned. — On  Thursday  evening,  June 
19th,  half-a-dozen  young  gardeners,  named  Knowles, 
Linge,  Sparrow,  Wilson,  Chappie,  and  Smith,  all 
employed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
and  residing  together  in  the  same  house  in  Upcerne 
Road,  Fulham,  chartered  a  boat  and  went  for  a  row  up 
the  Thames.  They  returned  off  the  boat-house  in 
about  an  hour,  and  having  some  twenty  minutes  or 
half-an-hour  to  spare  went  on  down  the  river  in  the 
direction  of  the  new  bridge  being  built  at  Old  Battersea, 
when  the  boat  was  swamped  by  the  wash  of  a  passing 
steamer,  and  three  of  them  were  drowned  before 
assistance  could  be  rendered  to  them.  The  young 
fellows  who  thus  came  to  such  an  untimely  end  were 
W.  Wilson,  aged  twenty-five  years,  until  recently 
employed  at  The  Dell,  Egham ;  W.  Chappie,  aged 
twenty  years,  lately  with  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  at 
Hardwicke  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  and  F. 
Smith,  aged  twenty-three  years,  who  had  only 
a  few  days  previously  come  up  from  Gwernyfed 
Park,  Breconshire.  Wilson,  the  best  swimmer  of  the 
party,  reached  the  shore,  but  turned  back  presumably 
to  help  his  companions,  and,  it  is  supposed,  was 
seized  with  cramp,  for  he  sank  under  the  boat 
before  help  could  reach  him.  At  present  only  the 
bodies  of  Smith  and  Chappie  have  been  recovered. 

Patent  Propagators:  Pascall  v.  Toope. _ On 

Thursday,  the  19th  inst,  Mr.  Justice  Kay  gave  judg¬ 


ment  in  a  case  that  was  tried  before  him  in  the 
spring, — but  which  had  been  adjourned  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time,  owing  to  his  Lordship’s  illness — in 
which  Mr.  Pascall,  of  South  Norwood,  brought  an 
action  against  Mr.  Charles  Toope,  of  Stepney  Square,  E., 
for  infringement  of  his  patent  hot-water  pipe  propa¬ 
gator.  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  the  zinc  propagator 
made  and  sold  by  the  defendant  (and  which  was 
illustrated  in  our  issue  for  February  23rd,  18S9)  was  a 
colourable  imitation  of  the  one  made  by  himself  of  clay 
or  tile  earth,  and  for  which  he  claimed  protection. 
Y  itnesses  were  called  on  both  sides,  those  for  the 
plaintiff  testifying  from  experience  to  the  merits  of  his 
propagator,  which  they  also  considered  to  be  novel  in 
principle  ;  while  the  evidence  given  on  behalf  of  the 
defence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  plaintiff’s  so-called 
patent  was  only  the  embodiment  of  an  old  idea  well 
known  among  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  and  besides 
differed  little  in  principle  from  the  well-known  Potato 
steamers.  The  practice  of  placing  shallow  boxes  of 
cuttings  or  seeds  on  the  evaporating  pans  on  hot-water 
pipes  had  been  common  since  heating  by  hot  water  was 
introduced,  and  the  defendant  had  only  adopted  the 
same  idea.  In  giving  judgment,  his  Lordship  dis¬ 
missed  the  action  with  costs,  on  the  ground  that  what 
the  plaintiff  claimed  as  novel  in  his  propagator  had 
been  in  common  use  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Unseasonable  Flowering  of  a  Pear  Tree.  —  In 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  may  be  seen  two  upright  cordon  Pear  trees 
of  the  variety  Napoleon  in  full  bloom.  The  flowers 
are  not  produced  directly  from  spurs,  but  the  latter  are 
elongated,  forming  short  shoots  bearing  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  clusters  of  large  and  well-developed 
flowers.  Y’hat  are  the  influencing  causes  at  work  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  We  have  seen  Apple  trees 
flowering  very  freely  in  autumn  when  wet  weather  sets 
in  after  a  previously  dry  summer,  and  particularly  if 
the  trees  have  been  recently  transplanted.  The 
influencing  causes  in  this  case  are  evident. 

Sale  of  Mr.  Tautz's  Orchids. — A  small  piece  of  the 
beautiful  Cypripedium  Tautzianum,  consisting  of  two 
crowns,  was  sold  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  for  51  guineas.  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  C.  niveum  and  C.  baibatum,  but  was  not  in 
bloom  when  it  came  to  the  hammer.  At  the  same 
time  and  place  Odontoglossum  triumphans  album  was 
sold  for  28  guineas  ;  Cattleya  Trianre  alba,  for  9 
guineas ;  Lselia  autumnalis  alba,  for  10J  guineas  ; 
Lfelia  elegans  Stelzneriana,  for  10  guineas ;  and 
Cypripedium  leucorhodum,  for  16  guineas. 

- -***- - 

GLOXINIAS  AT  CHELSEA. 

Botanically  the  plants  largely  cultivated  under  this 
name  are  varieties  of  Sinningia  speciosa,  or  some  of  the 
old  forms  were  hybrids  between  that  and  some  other 
species.  The  genus  Sinningia  includes  several  other 
old  genera,  including  Biglandularia,  Ligeria,  Rosanovia, 
Tapeionitis,  and  Stenogastra.  Few  of  these  are  much 
known  in  gardens,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
pretty  Stenogastra  concinna,  now  Sinningia  concinna, 
and  cultivated  in  many  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  neat 
dwarf  habit,  and  the  beauty  of  its  purple  and  white 
spotted  flowers.  In  gardens,  however,  the  popular 
name  Gloxinia  will  probably  always  be  retained  for  the 
endless  and  beautiful  forms  of  Sinningia  speciosa.  The 
number  of  strains,  so  to  speak,  into  which  it  has  already 
varied  is  numerous,  and  increases  from  year  to  year,  as 
the  leading  growers  are  able  to  testify. 

To  grow  Gloxinias  to  perfection  requires  a  stove 
temperature,  but  beyond  that  they  occasion  no  difficulty 
that  a  skilful  grower  cannot  easily  surmount.  With  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  trouble  they  produce  a 
display  of  bloom  that  for  quantity  and  variety  is 
possibly  surpassed  by  no  other  class  of  plants  of  the 
same  stature.  They  are  most  extensively  used  as  pot 
plants,  but  they  will  presently  become  very  popular  in 
the  cut  state.  If  the  ends  of  the  stalks  are  freshly  cut 
every  two  days,  the  flowers  will  last  in  beauty  for  a 
week  in  water.  With  this  object  in  view  encourage¬ 
ment  is  given  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  to  varieties  with  stout  flower  stalks 
rising  well  above  the  foliage.  One  of  the  leading  points 
in  their  superb  strain  is  the  collection  of  plants  with 
erect  flowers  only,  as  their  beauty  is  best  shown  off, 
and  the  flowers  are  also  larger  and  more  regular.  The 
number  of  segments  to  each  flower  is  five,  but  amongst 
the  newer  forms  of  the  erect- flowered  type  many 
varieties  have  six  and  seven  segments  to  a  flower. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  flowers,  instead  of 
presenting  a  starry  appearance,  have  their  segments 
much  imbricated,  giving  to  the  whole  a  round  and 
regular  outline.  Furthermore,  the  flowers  of  the  erect 
types  hang  on  till  they  wither,  whereas  in  the  old 
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horizontal  or  drooping  type,  the  least  shake  or  handling 
of  the  flowers  was  sufficient  to  make  them  fall.  Some 
commence  flowering  from  the  base  upwards,  and  others 
from  the  centre  outwards.  The  latter  habit  has  its 
advantages,  inasmuch  as  the  outer  flowers  have  plenty 
of  room  to  develop  without  being  crowded.  The  leaves 
in  all  the  newer  types  are  drooping  or  horizontal,  so 
that  the  flowers  rise  clear  above  them,  and  form  an 
unbroken  mass.  As  the  first  flowers  fade  in  the  centre 
they  may  be  entirely  removed,  unless  wanted  for  seed, 
and  the  centre  gets  filled  up  again  directly  by  the 
development  of  fresh  flowers,  crowding  round  the 
outside  of  those  in  bloom. 

The  plants  are  in  perfection  the  second  year  from 
seed,  and  few  are  retained  beyond  that  time,  as  the 
flowers  degenerate  in  size  and  decrease  in  quantity. 
There  is  a  slight  demand  for  the  old-fashioned  types, 
but  beyond  supplying  that  demand,  such  kinds  are 
rigorously  weeded  out  when  they  make  their  appearance. 

The  finest  and  most  floriferous  white-flowered  kind  is 
Virginalis,  with  medium-sized  flowers.  We  noticed 


blotch  at  the  base  of  each  segment.  Another  white- 
edged  form  is  Duchess  of  Connaught,  but  the  rest  of 
the  segments  is  of  a  deep  crimson-scarlet.  Mrs.  Bause 
is  an  old  type,  with  white  flowers  and  a  red  band  in 
the  throat,  and  although  very  distinct,  the  newer  types 
are  greatly  improved  in  form. 

The  finest  of  the  scarlet  kinds  is  Nestor,  with 
segments  of  a  uniform  fiery  scarlet,  and  the  throat  with 
short  purple  lines  and  markings  on  a  white  ground. 
The  segments  of  Orestes  are  velvety  crimson  with  a 
slightly  paler  margin,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
good.  Flambeau  has  smaller  flowers  of  a  rich  scarlet 
with  a  paler  edge.  The  plant  is  exceedingly  floriferous, 
and  is  still  in  fine  condition,  although  it  was  exhibited 
at  the  Temple  show  in  May.  Mrs.  J.  Donaldson 
differs  from  the  last  in  being  more  deeply  shaded  with 
crimson.  A  good  kind  for  cutting  is  Neptune,  on 
account  of  its  long  flower  stalks.  The  blooms  are 
scarlet  shaded  with  rose  at  the  margin,  and  remain  on 
the  stalks  till  they  wither.  The  leaves  of  Irma  are 
wonderfully  small,  but  the  lively  scarlet  flowers  are  set 


CLARE  LAWN,  EAST  SHEEN. 

At  almost  every  season  of  the  year  an  interesting 
display  of  Orchids  in  bloom  may  be  seen  at  Clare  Lawn, 
East  Sheen,  Surrey,  the  residence  of  F.  Wigan,  Esq. 
A  few  kinds  receive  special  attention,  and  are  grown  in 
large  quantity  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable 
number  of  species  belonging  to  many  genera  are  located 
in  different  houses  upon  the  place,  hence  there  is 
always  something  of  interest  to  the  specialist  as  well  as 
others  whose  taste  is  not  strictly  confined  to  any  one 
class  of  plants.  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  who  a  short  time 
ago  took  charge  of  the  Orchids,  will  see  that  the  full 
number  of  species  is  kept  up,  and  that  every  straggling 
member  of  the  family  receives  its  due  amount  of 
attention. 

The  Cattleya  House. 

Many  of  the  specimens  of  C.  Mossiae  and  C.  Mendelii 
were  past  their  best  when  we  saw  them,  having  been 
flowering  for  a  long  time  previously.  A  beautiful 
variety  of  the  latter  had  white  sepals  and  petals,  with 


A  Modern  Strain  of  Gloxinia  :  Messrs.  Veitch’s. 


some  two-year-old  plants  with  two  crowns,  and  the 
mass  of  flowers  from  each  was  simply  wonderful.  Purity 
has  very  large  pure  white  funnel-shaped  flowers, 
measuring  3§  iDS.  across,  with  six  and  seven  segments. 
All  the  other  kinds  were  seifs,  or  more  or  less  spotted, 
banded,  or  marked  in  an  endless  diversity  of  ways  ;  and 
in  looking  along  the  house  in  which  they  were  grown, 
the  effect  was  charming.  Cordelia  was  spotted  with 
purple  on  a  white  ground,  and  had  a  band  of  violet- 
purple  spots  within  the  margin.  A  popular  kind  is 
Orion,  with  dark  violet  lobes  and  a  light  blue  margin. 
The  Moor  is  a  deep  purple  with  a  paler  margin,  and 
is  notable  for  its  great  size.  Cygnet  is  white,  with  a 
purple  arc  on  each  segment  and  a  pale  blue  margin. 
Similar  in  its  way  is  Elaine,  with  a  darker  purple  arc 
and  a  bluish  purple  margin.  A  pale  purple  marbling 
runs  down  the  segments  of  Delicata,  round  which  is  a 
red  zone  succeeded  by  a  white  margin.  Linda  is 
another  tricolor,  which  is  even  finer,  as  the  segments 
are  scarlet,  with  purple  shading  at  the  base  and  a  white 
throat.  A  charming  light-coloured  variety  is  Gazelle, 
with  a  white  tube,  deep  rose-coloured  segments,  and  a 
white  margin.  Much  darker  is  Sylvia,  having  crimson- 
red  segments,  a  white  margin,  and  a  violet  marbled 


off  to  great  advantage  by  the  pure  white  tube.  It  is 
a  free- flowering  variety.  A  very  curious  arrangement 
of  colours  is  seen  in  Triton,  a  quite  new  sort  that  has 
not  yet  been  sent  out.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size 
and  deep  purple,  shaded  with  blue  at  the  margins,  and 
curiously  reticulated  with  a  darker  shade  of  purple  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  segments,  which  number  six  or 
seven,  and  present  a  round  and  regularly-imbricated 
appearance.  A  violet-purple  variety,  named  Miranda, 
with  a  paler  margin,  was  notable  for  the  quantity  of  its 
flowers  and  the  length  of  its  leaves,  for  the  plant  mea¬ 
sured  30  ins.  across  when  the  leaves  were  spread  out. 

An  unnamed  seedling,  an  improvement  upon  Brunette, 
sent  out  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  had  deep  purple 
flowers,  shaded  with  blue  at  the  margin. 

The  above  kinds  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
collection,  but  by  no  means  exhaustive,  as  we  have 
entirely  omitted  the  unnamed  kinds,  with  the  above 
solitary  exception  ;  besides  which  the  named  varieties 
are  really  very  numerous.  By  naming  those  with 
decided  and  distinct  colours  the  varieties  are  prevented 
from  getting  lost  to  cultivation,  but  a  pinch  of  seed 
gives  a  batch  of  seedlings  with  wonderful  diversity  of 
colours. 


the  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat  of  the  lip  extending  on 
to  the  side  lobes,  and  almost  obliterating  the  white 
usually  very  prominent  in  this  Cattleya.  A  fine  piece 
of  C.  Warneri  was  flowering  freely  suspended  from  the 
roof  in  a  basket.  Two  small  pieces  of  C.  Sanderiana 
also  in  baskets  bore  each  a  four-bloomed  raceme, 
the  flowers  of  which  measured  8  ins.  across  the 
petals.  The  lip  was  also  of  great  size  and  rich  in  colour. 
C.  Sehilleriana  is  something  in  the  way  of  C.  Aclandi® 
in  structure,  but  the  spotting  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
recalls  that  of  C.  guttata,  and  the  lip  is  very  different. 
The  broad  terminal  lobe  of  that  organ  is  closely  lined 
alternately  with  forking  lines  of  crimson-purple  and 
white.  C.  maxima  usually  flowers  in  autumn,  and  we 
have  so  seen  it  at  this  establishment,  but  we  noted  a  piece 
which  will  now  be  in  full  bloom.  The  lip  is  copiously 
marked  with  branching  purple  lines  on  a  pale  or  white 
ground.  The  name  is  rather  inappropriate,  inasmuch  as 
the  flowers  are  by  no  means  so  large  as  those  of  most  of 
the  forms  of  C.  labiata  ;  but  it  is  a  beautiful  and 
distinct  Cattleya.  A  piece  of  Laelia  purpurata  in  bloom 
was  notable  for  the  rich  colour  of  its  lip. 

What  a  curiously  constructed  flower  is  Ornithoce- 
phalus  grandiflorus,  and  what  a  remarkable  arrange- 
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raent  of  its  deep  green  and  pure  white  flowers,  the 
green  being  confined  in  the  shape  of  a  large  blotch  at 
the  base  of  the  petals,  and  to  the  singular-looking  crest 
and  base  of  the  lip.  Close  by,  suspended  from  the  roof, 
was  a  piece  of  Cryptophoranthus  Dayana,  a  plant 
allied  to  Masdevallia,  with  roundly  ovate,  bronzy 
purple  leaves,  shaded  with  violet  on  the  under¬ 
side.  A  fine  piece  of  Platyclinis  filiforme,  with 
its  exceedingly  graceful,  pendent  racemes  of 
flowers,  was  fast  approaching  the  flowering  stage. 
Amongst  Dendrobiums  were  D.  Jamesianum  and  D. 
Devonianum,  the  latter  having  stout,  pendulous  stems 
from  3  ft.  to  44  ft.  in  length,  wreathed  with  blossom 
for  more  than  half  their  length. 


Cool  Orchids. 

One  house  is  mostly  filled  with  Odontoglossum  crispum 
and  0.  Pescatorei,  but  only  a  few  were  in  flower.  The 
others  are  now,  however,  commencing  to  throw  up  their 
flower  spikes.  In  a  house  chiefly  devoted  to  Masde- 
vallias,  we  noted  M.  ephippium,  otherwise  known  as 
M.  Trochilus  ;  also  M.  coccinea  Harryana  and  M.jignea 
Eckhardtii.  In  the  Lycaste  house  a  few  things  were  in 
flower,  including  a  magnificent  piece  of  Oncidium 
pulvinatum,  with  panicled  flower  stems,  6  ft.  or  7  ft. 
in  length,  and  laden  with  bloom.  A  piece  of  Den- 
drobium  primulinum  album  had  white  flowers,  with  the 
exception  of  a  primrose-yellow  disc  on  the  lip,  and  a 
few  purple  lines  on  the  claw. 


Thf.  Stove. 

Stove  plants  proper  are  largely  grown  in  this  house,  but 
Orchids  have  to  a  great  extent  usurped  their  place. 
Two  pieces  of  Yanda  teres,  with  their  roots  in  pots  and 
stems  attached,  and  rooting  upon  pieces  of  Fern  stem, 
were  in  full  bloom,  the  size  of  their  flowers  being 
astonishing.  They  stand  close  to  the  glass  without 
the  slightest  shading,  and  get  well  syringed.  The  tall¬ 
stemmed  Dendrobium  moscliatum  was  also  flowering. 
A  fine  form  of  the  Butterfly  Orchid  (Oncidium  Papilio) 
stood  on  the  front  bench,  and  was  notable  for  the 
broad  brownish  orange  band  surrounding  the  yellow 
centre  of  the  lip.  Near  it  was  a  strong  piece  of  the 
powerfully  fragrant  Aerides  odoratum.  A  very  distinct 
Yanda  is  V.  Denisoniana,  with  creamy  white  flowers, 
having  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  of  a  pale  yellow, 
and  two  small  brown  spots  near  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
Dendrobium  Bensonire,  flowering  in  another  house, 
was  here  represented  by  D.  B.  xanthinum,  with  two 
pale  brown  in  place  of  black  blotches  on  the  golden 
yellow  disc. 

Cypripediums  are  represented  in  this  house  by  fine 
forms  of  C.  barbatum,  C.  ciliolare,  C.  Dominyanum, 
C.  hirsutissimum,  C.  Godefroyae,  and  C.  bellatulum. 
The  variable  nature  of  the  two  latter  was  amply  attested 
by  the  plants  here  grown.  Curiously  enough,  the 
latter  proves  to  be  the  more  vigorous  of  the  two,  for 
the  foliage  of  C.  Godefroype  is  liable  to  damp  if  water, 
by  any  means,  gets  into  the  crown.  A  batch  of 
Miltonia  Roezlii  and  M.  R.  alba  is  now  in  full  bloom. 
Some  pieces  of  Angraacum  Scottianum,  on  rafts  sus¬ 
pended  against  the  partition  between  this  and  another 
house,  have  now  commenced  to  bloom,  and  will  soon 
be  gay. 

>  The  Phalxnopsis  House. 

No  matter  at  what  time  we  visit  this  house,  there 
seems  always  to  be  a  continuous  display,  both  of 
Phalrenopsids  and  Cypripediums.  All  the  former  are 
grown  in  rafts  and  baskets,  the  latter  of  which  are  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof.  Those  in  flower  at  present 
include  P.  amabilis,  P.  Sanderiana,  P.  Luddemanniana 
and  the  beautiful  P.  speciosa  with  its  violet  blotched 
and  white  flowers.  The  huge  Moth  Orchid,  P. 
grandiflora,  as  grown  here  seemed  more  deserving  of  the 
title  P.  g.  aurea,  than  did  that  variety  itself  which  was 
flowering  alongside.  The  latter  has  a  fair  amount  of 
yellow  on  the  lip,  with  fewer  purple  spots  than  the  type, 
but  the  unusually  large- flowered  specimen  under  notice, 
and  which  recently  received  a  Cultural  Commendation 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  has  the  tendril¬ 
like  appendages  of  the  lip  of  a  bright  yellow,  whereas 
those  of  P.  g.  aurea  are  white.  In  the  latter  then  we 
have  another  instance  of  a  misappropriated  name.  The 
deep  rose  flowers  of  Saccolabium  rubrnm,  better  known 
perhaps  as  S.  ampullaceum,  are  very  pretty  even  if  they 
are  small. 

The  house  itself  is  a  low,  span-roofed  structure,  but 
it  stands  against  a  high  wall.  The  bench  next  this  wall 
is  occupied  by  Cypripediums,  while  the  various  species 
of  Phalienopsis  display  their  arching  racemes  to  greater 
advantage  by  being  suspended  from  the  roof.  Of  the 
former,  C.  niveum,  C.  superbiens,  C.  ciliolare,  and  C. 
Curtisii  were  in  bloom,  and  the  three  latter  were  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  size  of  their  flowers. 

The  Show  House. 

As  described  on  a  former  occasion,  the  interior  of  this 
house  contains  some  curiously  and  elaborately  designed 
rockwork,  by  Mr.  Pulham,  of  Broxbourne.  It  is  now. 
gay  with  the  young  foliage  of  Ferns,  Pandanus 
graminifolia,  and  other  plants,  largely  intermixed  with 
Orchids  in  bloom.  Many  of  the  latter  we  have  already 
mentioned  in  other  houses,  but,  in  addition  to  those, 
we  noted  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Cypripedium  Swanianum, 
Lielia  majalis,  Aerides  crassifolium,  Lycaste  consobrina, 
L.  aromatica,  Dendrobium  Parishi,  D.  thyrsiflorum, 
Masdevallia  leontoglossa,  and  a  grandly  flowered  piece 
of  Dendrobium  Falconeri  giganteum. 
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PEAS. 

The  last  sowing  of  this  valuable  legume  will  in  many 
places  have  been  committed  to  the  ground,  while  in 
favoured  districts  this  operation  will  be  in  contemplation. 
For  late  sowing  there  is  no  variety  yet  introduced  that 
supersedes  Veitch’s  Perfection  or  the  He  Plus  Ultra  ; 
the  former  carries  the  palm  for  robust  and  free- 
bearing  qualities,  while  the  latter,  though  having 
similar  qualities,  has  the  fault  of  growing  too  tall, 
frequentlyforming  a  heavy  cropon  the  top  of  6-ft.  stakes, 
and  hanging  over  on  either  side,  thus  lose  the 
benefit  of  any  sunshine  we  may  have  while  they  are  in 
bearing.  Not  only  so,  but  the  height  of  this  variety 
lays  it  out  for  the  equinoctial  gales,  and  it  rarely  pulls 
through  these  without  serious  damage,  unless  where 
exceptionally  well  sheltered.  Otherwise  it  is  a  Pea  of 
the  first  order,  and  has  the  great  merit  of  pleasing 
everybody. 

Mildew  being  the  dreaded  enemy  of  our  late-sown 
Peas,  all  the  efforts  to  sail  clear  of  it  that  can  be  made 
should  have  consideration.  Its  appearance  anywhere  is 
always  the  subject  of  conjecture,  and  it  is  attributed  to 
all  sorts  of  causes  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in 
nine  instances  out  of  ten,  the  sole  cause  is  dryness  at 
the  roots.  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  after  years 
of  careful  observation  in  various  soils  and  situations, 
through  being  favoured  (?)  here  with  a  superabundance 
of  moisture,  and  the  entire  absence  of  mildew  in  any 
form  outside  ;  Roses  not  excepted. 

For  late  sowings  of  Peas  on  thin  sandy  soils,  no  better 
method  obtains  than  sowing  in  trenches.  These  are 
simply  made  one  spade  in  width,  and  perhaps  a  spade 
and  a  half  in  depth,  in  the  bottom  of  which  should  be 
placed  a  good  layer  of  short  manure,  breaking  the  corners 
off  the  trenches  to  cover  this  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
two.  On  this  sow  the  seeds  (which  if  dry  weather 
prevail  should  be  immersed  in  water  several  hours 
previous  to  sowing),  and  cover  with  about  3  ins.  of  soil. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  there  is  a  furrow  for 
water  if  required,  even  when  earthed  up  ;  but  with  a 
good  mulching  of  short  manure,  covered  over  with 
grass  mowings  after  staking,  it  must  be  a  drier  summer 
and  autumn  than  we  in  these  islands  usually  have  if 
they  give  much  trouble  in  watering.  In  ground  deeply 
trenched  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  and  well  manured, 
the  drills  cut  out  with  the  spade  instead  of  drawing 
them  out  with  the  hoe,  greater  depth  is  given  to  the 
seeds,  practically  putting  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
drought  ;  and  earthing  up  with  the  hoe  in  the  usual 
way,  and  mulching  as  described  above,  will  almost 
invariably  prevent  mildew  making  its  appearance.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  adhesive  badly-drained  soils,  raising 
ridges  and  sowing  thereon  is  preferable  to  sowing  in  the 
ordinary  way  ;  and  mulching  lightly  keeps  the  soil 
from  baking  and  opening-  into  fissures.  The  mulching 
may  be  partially  removed  with  a  rake  after  very  heavy 
rains,  thus  admitting  air  and  perhaps  sunshine  to 
partially  dry  the  soil,  replacing  with  the  back  of  the 
rake  when  considered  dry  enough.  We  practice  sowing 
on  trenched  ground,  and  annually  prepare  a  piece  or 
pieces  specially  for  Peas,  and  in  this  way  maintain  a 
constant  daily  supply  from  early  in  June  to  the  middle 
of  November,  if  early  frosts  are  not  too  severe.  In 
1886  we  had  Peas  right  up  till  the  end  of  November 
from  Veitch’s  Perfection  sown  at  the  end  of  June. 

To  use  sulphur  or  any  other  mildew  antidote  on  Peas 
is  simply  time  thrown  away,  as  any  of  these  pre¬ 
parations  rarely  arrests  its  spread  ;  but  its  further 
progress  may  be  prevented,  if  early  observed,  by  giving 
a  thorough  watering,  and  using  weak  liquid  manure, 
thus  stimulating  the  plants,  and  further  showing  that 
weakness,  accelerated  by  dryness  at  the  roots,  has 
brought  about  the  malady.  In  most  cases  of  mildew 
that  have  come  under  my  immediate  observation  I  have 
usually  attributed  drought  as  the  cause.  Where  is  the 
man  who  has  not  observed,  in  digging  ground  after  the 


crop  has  been  gathered,  that  where  the  rows  of  Peas  had 
grown  the  ground  was  dust  dry,  while  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  were  in  good  working  order,  and  that, 
too,  in  showery  weather  perhaps  ?  It  must  be  apparent 
that  the  few  stakes  required  to  keep  them  up  did  not 
contribute  to  this  altogether,  nor  did  the  haulm  itself 
prevent  the  rains  reaching  the  roots  entirely.  The 
hypothesis  may  safely  be  summed  up  in  the  moisture 
they  require  to  keep  them  growing,  and  especially  so 
when  the  pods  are  swelling.  At  this  stage  it  is  clear 
there  must  be  an  enormous  strain  on  the  plants,  which 
is  noticed  on  carefully  scanning  the  numerous  pods. 

The  podding  period  will  in  most  instances  be  found 
when  mildew  appears  ;  if  it  does  so  at  an  earlier  stage 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  composition 
of  the  soil,  the  sowing  and  after  management,  or 
perhaps  a  combination  of  the  three.  There  is  no 
preventive  for  mildew  like  well-trenched  ground,  with 
plenty  of  good  manure,  thus  encouraging  the  roots 
away  out  of  the  reach  of  drought  and  its  sure  con¬ 
sequences.  They  evidently  enjoy  a  cool  rooting  space, 
as  I  have  observed  that  in  a  soil  of  a  burning  nature, 
when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  they  do  not  seem  to  revel  in 
it,  nor  indeed  will  they  grow  satisfactorily  in  such  a 
soil,  neither  will  their  pods  fill  throughout. 

Early  Peas  are  usually  sown  or  planted'on  herders 
with  a  southerly  exposure,  and  frequently  upon  a  con¬ 
siderable  slope.  Such  borders,  from  their  position  and 
sometimes  their  elevation,  are  not  easily  kept  moist  in 
dry  weather  ;  in  fact,  early  and  late  Peas,  where  so 
placed,  will  be  found  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  mildew  ;  indeed, 
this  fungus  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  assert  itself  master 
of  the  situation,  in  the  position  described,  before  half 
of  the  crop  is  gathered,  unless  exceptional  measures  are 
employed.  The  evil  does  not  end  here.  This  position 
is  usually  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  them 
early,  and  the  result  is  that  when  they  begin  podding 
they  gradually  become  enfeebled,  and  finally  refuse  to 
swell  hall  of  their  peas,  thus  frustrating  the  original 
design.  I  have  for  years  sown  and  planted  early  Peas 
in  open  quarters  sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds, 
gathering  them  equally  as  early  as  I  used  to  do  off  the 
southerly  exposed,  finely-sloped  borders,  apd  Peas,  too, 
of  far  better  quality  and  certainly  greater  quantity. 
We  sow  our  earliest  (Carter’s  First  Crop)  early  in 
February,  in  boxes,  and  place  them  in  a  temperature  of 
45°  or  50°,  hardening  off  and  transplanting  when  2  ins. 
or  3  ins.  high,  perhaps  about  the  middle  of  March, 
staging  at  once  to  ward  off  cold  winds  and  frosts,  and 
we  invariably  gather  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  June. 
The  first  sowing  outside,  made  about  the  middle  of 
February  (William  I.  or  Kentish  Invicta),  is  succeeded 
by  another  just  as  it  breaks  the  ground,,  and  so  on  in 
like  manner  till  the  end  of  June. 

I  have  no  belief  in  the  usual  advice  of  “sow  every 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,”  but  we  proceed  as  described, 
and  never  know  the  meaning  of  a  glut,  or  the  reverse, 
throughout  the  season.  Now  that  the  Pea  season  is 
with  us,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  great 
damage  is  frequently  done  by  the  uninitiated  in  not 
gathering  with  both  hands  free.  One  hand  should 
grasp  the  haulm  firm,  or  at  least  a  hold  taken  of  the 
stem  or  footstalk  of  one  pod  with  the  left  hand  ;  the 
pod  is  then  drawn  with  the  right,  filling  the  hand  in 
this  way.  Not  only  so,  but  the  haulm  should  never  be 
ruthlessly  drawn  about,  as  that  ‘ 1  knees  ”  or  breaks  it, 
and  checks  growth,  which  simply  means  impeding  the 
further  swelling  of  the  Peas  in  the  remaining  pods. 
Again,  to  draw  the  haulm  carelessly  with  one  hand, 
without  steadying  it  with  the  other,  may  draw  the 
plant  up  by  the  root,  or  break  and  otherwise  per¬ 
manently  ruin  it.  It  thus  devolves  on  those  most 
interested  to  have  the  person  or  persons  entrusted  with 
the  daily  duty  of  gathering  thoroughly  initiated  in 
this  important  operation. — J.  Proctor,  Glenfinart. 

- - 

THE  ACACIA. 

During  the  past  week  or  so  the  Acacias,  as  they  are 
termed,  have  been  simply  magnificent  in  West  Middle¬ 
sex,  the  branches  literally  robed  in  the  pendulous 
racemes  of  fragrant  white  flowers.  Its  botanical  term 
is  Robinia  pseudacaeia,  the  genus  having  been  named 
after  J.  Robin,  a  French  botanist.  Pseudacaeia 
means  Bastard,  and  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
common  Acacia,  though  the  true  Acacias  belong  to  a 
genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  appertaining  to  the  Mimosa 
tribe.  According  to  Dr.  Prior,  Acacia  is  derived  from 
a  Greek  word,  signifying  guilelessness — good-natured— 
a  name  given  by  Dioscorides  to  a  small  Egyptian  tree, 
but  now  transferred  in  popular  language  to  the  Common 
Robinia. 
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The  Acacia,  employing  its  popular  name,  is  a  native 
of  the  United  States,  from  Pennsylvania  northward  to 
Carolina.  It  makes  a  large  tree  from  50  ft.  to  80  ft. 
high,  with  smooth,  naked  young  branches.  In  north 
America  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  Locust  Tree,  and 
is  highly  valued  for  the  hardness  and  durability  of  its 
wood.  It  was  with  it  that  most  of  the  houses  were 
built  which  sheltered  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Boston.  The  wood,  when  green,  is  of  a 
soft  texture  ;  but  when  dry,  is  very  hard,  close-grained 
and  finely  veined,  and  in  America  is  more  valued  by 
cabinet-makers  than  any  timber  whatever.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  value  of  the  Acacia  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  One  authority  writes  of  it  as  being  well  worthy 
of  notice,  its  graceful  foliage  and  profusion  of  fragrant 
flowers  rendering  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds.  Another  thinks  it  inelegant,  wanting 
in  symmetry,  not  very  long-lived,  and  the  branches 
being  very  brittle,  are  liable  to  mutilation  from  the 
wind.  Of  all  trees,  perhaps,  it  is  the  one  which  gives 
the  gardener  most  trouble  in  the  way  of  cleaning  after 
it.  At  this  season  of  the  year  its  blossoms  fall,  and 
occasion  much  sweeping  up.  Its  branches  being  brittle, 
are  much  broken  about  in  a  gale  of  wind  ;  it  throws  up 
an  abundance  of  suckers  from  the  roots,  the  foliage 
falls  early  in  autumn,  and  the  seed  pods  and  leaf  stems 
occasion  great  trouble  and  labour  to  the  tidy  gardener. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  this  tree  that  William 
Cobbett — who,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing  states,  “  was  as  great 
a  quack  at  gardening  as  the  famous  pill  dealers  now  are 
in  medicine” — endeavoured  to  cultivate  in  this  country 
as  a  profitable  speculation.  He  brought  a  great 
quantity  of  seeds  of  it  from  America  with  him,  and  he 
reared  plants  and  sold  them  in  immense  quantities. 
In  his  Woodlands,  which  appeared  about  that  time,  he 
praised  its  value  and  utility  in  the  most  exaggerated 
terms,  affirming  “that  no  man  in  America  will  pretend 
to  say  he  ever  saw  a  bit  of  it  in  a  decayed  state,”  and 
that  “its  wood  is  absolutely  indestructible  by  the 
powers  of  earth,  air  and  water.” 

When  the  Acacia  has  reached  a  great  age  it  is  covered 
with  a  very  deeply  cleft  bark,  and  it  loses  the  sharp 
spines  which  previously  existed  on  its  branches.  Its 
wood  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  with  brown  veins, 
hard,  compact,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish  ;  it  is 
also  tolerably  strong,  but  rather  brittle.  The  property 
for  which  it  is  most  highly  prized  in  America  is  that  of 
resisting  the  effects  of  the  weather  for  a  length  of  time. 
The  peculiar  yellow  tinge  in  its  wood  has  caused  it  to 
be  known  there  as  the  Yellow  Locust  Tree. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Acacia  has  somewhat  of  a 
funereal  character,  since  we  find  the  American  and  English 
Freemasons  make  a  practice  of  dropping  its  twigs  on  the 
coffins  of  brethren.  A  sprig  of  Acacia,  it  is  said,  is  one 
of  the  emblems  specially  revered  by  Freemasons. — R.  D. 
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IS  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

NECESSARY  FOR  A  GARDENER? 

Nine-tenths  of  our  present-day  gardeners  will  answer 
this  question,  without  any  hesitation,  in  the  negative. 
That  they  claim  a  share  of  our  sympathy  in  so  doing 
cannot  be  denied,  and  that  they  have  the  best  of  the 
argument  would  appear  at  first  sight  beyond  dispute  ; 
hut  horticulture  is  improving  and  progressing,  and  this 
advance  must  be  accounted  for  in  some  way  or  other. 
If  gardening  can  be  proved  to  be  successfully  developed 
without  any  aid  outside  itself,  it  must  be  plain  that  any 
forward  strides  made  must  necessarily  be  accidental, 
and  consequently  remain  phenomenal.  In  any  art, 
science  is  the  Lux  in  tenebris  that  opens  up  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  paves  the  way  for  progress.  The  average 
gardener  denies  this  as  being  applicable  to  his  pro¬ 
fession.  There  must  be  something  seriously  wrong 
here,  then — progress  being  admitted  and  outward  aids 
disclaimed.  To  resolve  the  problem,  therefore,  to  its 
simplest  forms,  it  will  thus  appear :  if  the  gardener 
refuses  to  identify  himself  with  the  technical  side  of  the 
art,  it  is  evident  he  can  take  no  credit  for  any  progress 
made  ;  therefore,  this  progress,  in  the  main,  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  gardener — a  force  altogether  outside  the 
profession. 

It  may  be  asked — and  quite  naturally,  too — If  those 
who  are  directly  concerned  in  the  art  are  not  those  who 
give  impulse  to  it,  who  else  do  or  can  l  The  answer 
again  is  here  clear.  From  what  has  been  demonstrated 
above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  art  as  a 
profession,  minus  acknowledgment  of  the  technical 
side,  cannot  be  removed  very  many  degrees  from  the 
vocation  of  flunkey,  or  labourer — an  endless  round  of 
mechanical  performances,  inspired  from  the  successes 
and  reverses  of  antecedent  actors.  Such  an  employ¬ 
ment,  conducted  on  a  series  of  rule-of-thumb  formulas, 


is  possible  to  preserve  all  its  hoary  antiquities  intact  to 
the  end  of  time.  But  progress  would  not  be  made. 
Any  who  are  inclined  to  discredit  this  can  only  refer  to 
Chinese  civilization.  The  natural  conclusion  then 
comes  inevitably  upon  us,  that  we  do  not  owe  the 
progress  of  horticulture  to  the  profession. 

So  much  for  that  part  of  the  question.  Let  us  now 
examine  the  quarter  from  whence  we  can  onlyreasonably 
suspect  that  the  impulse  which  has  forwarded  the  art 
has  come.  Education  has  instilled  into  the  popular 
mind  a  taste  for  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables.  With 
the  increase  of  this  taste  the  art  has  developed,  so  much 
so  that  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply  to  the 
extent  that  those  who  could  easily  secure  the  raw 
material  set  about  to  manufacture  the  products 
for  themselves.  The  most  of  these  did  not  pro¬ 
ceed  on  prescribed  dogma,  and  were  on  that  account 
free  from  bias.  Many  were  believers  in  the  doctrines 
of  science  ;  in  fact,  the  greater  number  were  open  to  any 
information  whatever  likely  to  assist  them  in  the  work 
they  took  in  hand.  Proceeding  on  the  lines  of  pure 
love  for  their  hobby,  the  consequence  was  that  in  a 
very  short  time  this  obnoxious  extramural  prodigy 
pierced  the  hoary  and  venerable  curtain  that  veiled  the 
mysteries  of  the  art,  and  the  mystic  power  of  the 
gardener  himself,  from  the  outward  world. 

Simultaneously  with  this  profanation  of  occult 
necromancy  to  the  mercy  of  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
came  the  downfall  of  the  professor  himself,  like  the 
ancient  Druid  who,  when  once  the  mysteries  of  his 
profession  were  uncovered,  saw  his  power  was  at  an  end. 
Let  us  look  at  the  physician,  for  instance.  He  still 
retains  his  mystic  power  over  the  people,  and  why  ? 
Because  he  keeps  ahead  of  them.  We  need  not  refer 
to  the  clergy,  for  they  hold  the  identical  position 
which  the  professional  gardener  does  in  the  public 
estimation — a  piteous  wail  for  supremacy,  as  they  come 
limping  on  in  the  rear  ;  but  the  crowd  cannot  wait. 
Now  that  the  gardener  ceases  to  be  an  oracle,  it  will 
be  plain  that  he  accomplishes  nothing  of  sufficient 
interest  to  startle  or  call  for  the  attention  of  the 
outside  world.  They  cannot  understand  it,  may  be 
advanced  as  a  plea.  That  is  perfect  rubbish,  and  any 
man  of  sense  would  not  for  a  moment  insinuate  such  a 
lame  excuse.  Many  pleas  have  been  advanced,  but 
the  correct  state  of  affairs  is  that  want  of  originality — 
the  result  of  insufficient  education— is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  matter.  We  have  seen  the  physicians  case’  accounted 
for,  and  the  same  law  operates  in  every  art  and  pro¬ 
fession.  How  can  we  prove  the  truths  which  have 
been  unearthed  by  eminent  botanists,  bearing  upon  the 
art,  without  education  ?  We  cannot  do  it ;  we  must 
accept  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  chief  idea  that  the  professional  gardener  has  got 
hold  of,  under  the  mistaken  notion  of  art  development, 
is  monstrosity.  If  science  were  called  to  the  rescue  it 
is  quite  possible  that  this  misconception  or  perversion 
of  the  beautiful  would  in  a  short  time  vanish  like  new- 
fallen  snow.  This  is  what  the  profession  is  proud  to 
call  “up  to  date.”  They  do  not  seem  to  see  that  “up 
to  date”  may  mean  nothing  more  than  catering  for  the 
abnormalities  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
thing  wanted  then  is  specified  before  it  is  produced. 
This  is  “up  to  date,”  or  properly  speaking,  up  to 
demand.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  soothing  syrup  that 
should  satiate  the  ambition  of  the  profession  ;  strike 
out,  aim  high,  and  convince  the  laity  that  you  can  lead 
them.  There  is  ample  latent  force  sheltering  behind 
the  tattered  banner  to  accomplish  this,  plus  education, 
and  then  the  conceptions  and  grovelling  opinions  that 
this  fretful  laity  have  formed  of  us  as  being  in 
possession  of  nothing  but  what  they  can  acquire 
themselves,  will  be  completely  upturned. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  laity  can  as  easily 
accomplish  such  a  state  of  proficiency  as  well  as  the 
professional.  From  what  has  already  transpired  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  both,  it  is  quite  natural 
for  us  to  suppose  so.  But  we  must  examine  the 
causes  which  were  at  work  in  effecting  what  had  taken 
place  between  them,  and  then  half  the  difficulty 
vanishes.  The  professional  side  of  horticulture,  it  will 
be  granted,  was  extremely  conservative,  and  tardy  to 
embrace  anything  that  tended  to  depart  from  pre¬ 
scription.  The  cause  for  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  insufficiently  enlightened  in  extraneous  matters  to 
reason  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  such  a  step 
would  give  them.  We  have  remarked  that  education 
was  the  stimulus  that  set  the  laity  to  practice  horti¬ 
culture.  Now  it  is  plain  that  they  cannot  have  the 
same  advantages  that  the  professional  possesses.  In 
exceptional  cases  it  may  be  so,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
become  the  rule,  for  very  obvious  reasons. 


The  professional  devotes  his  life  to  the  art — the 
layman  only  his  spare  time.  Then  if  the  layman,  only 
by  engaging  in  gardening  as  a  pastime  has  outwitted 
the  professional,  it  is  evident  education  has  done  much 
for  him,  and  the  want  of  it  the  reverse  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional.  The  margin  favouring  the  professional  is, 
on  that  account,  a  wide  one,  and  which,  if  advantage  is 
taken  of  it  by  embracing  universally  the  aids  of 
technical  education,  will  be  plus  the  professional 
part  of  the  art  in  advance  of  the  layman.  If  the 
education  is  of  a  special  kind,  the  chances  are  that, 
like  the  physician,  the  whole  system  can  be  raised  out 
of  the  unhallowed  clutches  of  the  laity.  Edinburgh 
has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  recognising 
the  importance  of  horticulture  by  including  it  among 
the  “  Classes  of  Technology  ”  in  the  Heriott-Watt 
College.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  benevolent  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  art  so  deep  at 
heart  as  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  what  may 
yet  prove  an  incalculable  blessing  to  horticulture,  and 
a  lasting  memorial  of  their  worth. — Gamma,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 
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SWEET  PEAS. 

No  man  has  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  as  Mr.  Henry  Eckford, 
Wem,  Salop,  who,  during  the  last  teD  or  twelve  years, 
has  greatly  extended  the  number  of  sorts  in  cultivation, 
and  succeeded  in  producing  some  new  types  of  excep¬ 
tional  beauty  and  novel  colours,  and  who  went  about  his 
work  in  a  thoroughly  systematic  way.  Being  of  an 
enterprising  nature,  and  seeing  that  what  had  been 
done  with  the  ordinary  edible  Pea,  by  means  of  careful 
cross-fertilisation,  was  also  possible  in  the  case  of  the 
fragrant  Sweet  Pea  of  southern  Sicily,  he  collected  the 
best  varieties  then  in  cultivation,  such  as  Invincible 
Scarlet,  Violet  Queen,  Princess  of  Prussia,  Butterfly, 
The  Queen,  and  Giant  Purple,  and  these  were  crossed 
in  various  ways,  a  careful  record  of  each  cross  being 
kept. 

His  earliest  new  varieties — Black  Prince,  came  from 
the  Black  Sweet  Pea  crossed  with  Invincible  Scarlet  ; 
Yictoria,  pale  rose  dashed  with  pink,  the  white  wings 
having  a  wire  edge  of  blue,  was  from  Violet  Queen  and 
Princess  of  Prussia  ;  and  Lottie  Eckford,  white,  blue 
and  pink,  from  the  same  cross.  Leviathan,  bright 
rosy  scarlet  and  white  ;  and  Grandeur,  bright  scarlet 
and  rosy  purple  wings,  came  from  Scarlet  Invincible 
and  The  Queen  ;  Blue  King  and  Indigo,  both  of  them 
being  characterised  by  decided  shades  of  blue,  came 
from  The  Queen  and  Princess  of  Prussia  ;  Duchess 
of  Albany,  delicate  pink  with  delicate  blush  wings, 
came  from  the  same  cross  as  Lottie  Eckford  ;  and 
Salmon  Queen,  a  charming  rosy  salmon-coloured 
variety,  from  Captain  Clarke’s  Sweet  Pea,  an  old  kind, 
and  Butterfly.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  the 
whole  of  the  crosses  made  by  Mr.  Eckford,  but  I  have 
named  these  to  show  with  what  method  and  care  he 
puts  forth  efforts  to  improve  our  Sweet  Peas,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  he  has  achieved  conspicuous  success. 
In  making  his  crosses  Mr.  Eckford  always  selects  a 
young  flower  for  the  seed  parent,  in  order  to  have  a 
blossom  free  from  any  previous  fertilising  process  ;  but 
he  finds  in  practice  that  some  blossoms  are  much  more 
readily  fertilised  than  others.  One  thing  appears  to  be 
certain,  and  that  is,  the  artificially-fertilised  pod  is 
never  so  large  nor  produces  such  fine  seeds  as  one 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  man. 

One  remarkable  feature  about  new  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  is  that  they  come  very  true  from  seed.  Occasion¬ 
ally  one  finds  another  variety  among  them,  but  I  think 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  traceable  to  an  accidental 
mixture  rather  than  to  any  harking  back  to  one  of  the 
parents. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  fragrant  Sweet  Pea  can 
only  speculate  as  to  its  origin.  So  few  of  the  species 
of  Lathvrus  are  scented  that  one  wonders  how  this  par¬ 
ticular  "type  came  to  be  distinguished  by  a  grateful 
perfume.  It  is  a  wild  as  well  as  a  cultivated  plant  in 
southern  Sicily,  the  country  from  which  it  was 
originally  imported. 

The  Sweet  Pea  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our 
hardy  annuals,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  flower 
garden  in  which  it  does  not  hold  a  place.  The  value 
of  the  Sweet  Pea  for  cutting  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
almost  every  gardener  grows  a  line  or  two  of  mixed 
varieties  to  cut  from.  One  of  the  most  striking  floral 
effects  I  ever  saw  was  a  line  of  Scarlet  Invincible  Sweet 
Peas  and  Tropasolum  canariense  (peregrinum)  mixed 
together. 

Some  gardeners,  in  order  to  have  blooms  of  Sweet 
Peas  as  early  as  possible,  sow  in  pots  in  August  or  early 
in  September,  keep  their  plants  in  a  cold  frame  all  the 
winter,  and  bring  them  on  into  flower  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse. — R.  D. 
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The  Extensions  in  the  “Union”  Schedule. 
My  friend  Mr.  Ranger  Johnson,  in  his  remarks  at  p.  664, 
well  illustrates  the  good  old  maxim  that  difference  of 
opinion  need  not  diminish  respect,  and  heartily  I  thank 
him  for  the  generosity  of  his  sentiments  to  myself,  and 
as  heartily  I  reciprocate  the  kindliness  of  his  thought. 

But  he  takes  exception  to  the  introduction  of  a 
“decorative  section.”  He  thinks  it  “will  open  the 
door  to  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  who  grow  border 
Carnations,”  and  to  all  who  aim  at  producing  the 
“biggest  Caliban  among  Carnations,  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison.”  Then  he  paints  an  appalling  picture  of 
the  consequence  of  this  departure  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  way.  Unhappily  the  place  of  exhibition  is 
narrow  indeed  in  space,  and  my  friend  says,  “Even 
last  year  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  critical  glimpse  of  the 
exhibits  ;  but  what  will  it  be  when  all  the  world  and 
his  wife — more  especially  his  wife — are  attracted  by 
the  button-holes  and  the  bouquets,  the  pots  and  pans 
of  silver  and  glass  full  of  gay  nonentities  in  flori¬ 
culture  ?  ”  My  friend  would  tolerate  a  class  for  the 
“  naturaliser,  ”  but  for  these  monstrosities  —  these 
nonentities  which  interest  supremely  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  and  their  wives — especially  their  wives — well, 
these  he  cannot  abide. 

Has  my  friend  quite  gauged  the  aspects  of  the 
subject?  Does  he  find,  in  the  conditions  of  Classes 
E,  K,  or  L,  suggestions  for  the  production  of  mon¬ 
strosities  or  nonentities,  or  do  they  not  rather  suggest 
the  simplicities  of  nature — open  the  door,  in  fact,  for 
the  naturaliser  ?  Another-  question  :  Has  my  friend 
quite  realised,  when  he  speaks  of  the  inflow  of  Tom, 
and  Dick,  and  Harry,  and  their  wives  —especially  their 
wives — all  he  implies  ?  Does  he  not  see  he  infers  an 
indefinitely  increased  popularity  for  the  display,  and 
surely,  however  straight  he  may  hold  the  way  to  be, 
and  narrow  the  gate,  he  cannot  hold  a  knowledge  of 
the  flower  to  be  evil  ?  Surely  it  must  be  good  that 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  and  their  wives  shall  have 
worthy  exemplars  set  before  them,  and  thus  their  minds 
may  be  diverted  from  the  “  Calibans,”  if  such  there  be 
and  the  nonentities  of  cultivation. 

My  infirmities,  unhappily,  keep  me  so  tied  and  bound 
to  my  own  little  place  that  1  have  small  knowledge 
indeed  of  the  present  direction  of  popular  taste,  either 
in  decorative,  button-hole,  or  bouquet  forms.  And 
I  cannot  pretend  to  assume  what  will  be  the  work  either 
of  exhibitor  or  judge.  But  I  shall  be  surprised  indeed 
if  Calibans  are  set  up  for  button-holes,  or  monstrosities 
have  partin  bouquets  specially  required  to  be  "for  the 
hand."  As  for  space,  that  will  be  not  less  for  the 
classes  previously  recognised,  but  more,  so  my  florist 
fellows,  whether  latitudinarian — as,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
thought— or  of  the  strictest  sect,  can  have  no  ground 
for  complaint.  And  if  the  garden  be  crowded  beyond 
comfortable  endurance— well,  the  committee  are  su¬ 
preme,  and  the  gates  may  be  closed. 

In  the  letter  issued  to  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
inviting  their  criticisms  on  the  schedule,  I  said, 
speaking  of  the  specialist,  “  I  hold  his  duty  is  en¬ 
larged,  not  limited,  by  his  position,  and  that  his 
subject,  so  far  as  he  may  have  power,  should  be 
illustrated  in  every  phase  and  every  mode  consistent 
with  true  art  and  a  cultivated  taste,  and  that  only  in 
this  way  can  he  hope  or  deserve  to  lead  the  judgments 
of  cultivated  men  or  women.”  Nothing  I  have  heard 
from  my  friends  has  shaken  this  judgment,  but  much 
has  been  said  to  confirm  it.  So  I  hope  I  may  venture 
to  believe  that  if  I  possess  the  softness  of  heart  my 
friend  so  kindly  attributes  to  me,  and  which  I  regard 
as  a  very  high  compliment,  I  may  accept  it  without 
assuming  a  similar  condition  for  my  head. 

As  affecting  the  Union  there  is  yet,  however,  another 
aspect  of  the  case  of  very  practical  import  bearing  upon 
this  question.  Florists’  meetings  and  florists’  shows, 
whether  with  or  without  unflorist  forms — whatever  may 
be  the  interpretation  given  to  these  terms— cannot  be 
sustained  without  means.  Well,  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  of  the  Union  are  derived  from  friends  who  would 
decline  to  call  themselves  florists,  as  florists  understand 
that  designation,  who  do  not  seek  the  full  requirements 
of  the  florist,  and  who,  indeed,  in  a  few  cases  would 
repudiate  his  modes,  and  have  small  sympathy  with 
his  aims.  Now  if  our  creed  requires  that  we  give  no 
consideration  to  these  friends  who  are  outside  the  pale, 
and  if,  having  the  courage  of  our  opinions,  as  we  should, 
we  frankly  state  them  when  seeking  contributions,  what 
would  be  the  natural  reply  ?  “Friends,  help  yourselves.” 
And  in  that  answer  we  should  have  a  damning  and 


deserved  rebuke  to  the  folly  which  could  dare  to  be  so 
small  and  so  selfish. — ■ E .  S.  Dodwell. 


Verily,  friend,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  opinions 
differ,  and  how  tastes  vary,  as  do  character  and  counte¬ 
nance.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Ranger  Johnson,  is  afraid  of 
opening  the  door  so  wide  that  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
may  enter  and  exhibit  their  productions,  yet  I  for  one 
cannot  see  any  objection  to  either  one  or  the  other  of 
these  worthies.  In  my  estimation,  the  more  of  this 
class  we  can  induce  to  cultivate  flowers,  the  greater  the 
prospect  of  advancement.  As  to  whether  the  Carnation 
is  grown  in  the  border  or  in  the  house  it  matters  not. 
Get  the  industrial  classes  instructed  in  the  flowers ; 
arrange  your  meetings  and  exhibitions  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  attend  them  ;  encourage  them  to  bring 
the  best  of  what  they  have  got,  and  then  by  comparison 
they  will  become  so  educated  that  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  inferior  specimens  being  staged.  Get  Tom 
Thoroughgood,  Dick  Earnest-heart,  and  Harry  Arm¬ 
strong  interested,  and  you  may  insure  the  co-operation 
of  their  wives  and  families. 

The  Carnation  is  everybody’s  flower,  and  such  a 
combination  of  earnest  workers  will  do  more  than  fifty 
Squire  Do-littles  or  Lord-knows-whos.  The  endeavour 
then  will  be  to  produce  the  best  possible  quality.  A 
working-man  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  spend  half- 
an-hour  in  manipulating  the  dressing  of  a  flower,  but 
he  will  be  careful  to  grow  only  the  best  in  form,  colour 
and  substance  of  bloom  ;  and  his  wife  and  children  will 
attend  to  the  development,  growth  and  protection  from 
untoward  influences.  Let  him  have  a  chance  of 
exhibiting  his  blooms  thus  grown,  furnished  with 
grass  of  its  own  class,  and  there  will  be  a  speedy 
weeding  out  of  inferior  varieties.  There  will  still, 
however,  be  immense  numbers  and  varieties  that  are 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  little  clique  who  style 
themselves  the  elect  florists  ;  these  in  the  hands  of 
Dick’s  wife  may  become  a  glory  and  a  delight  to  his 
family  and  his  friends,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  decorative  departure  of  the  Oxford  Union  will 
conduce  to  this. 

It  will  be  a  boon  to  the  working-man,  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  day’s  labour,  he  retires  to  his  home  to  find 
it  beautified  by  the  utilisation  of  his  surplus  flowers  ; 
and  those  in  better  circumstances  may  with  advantage 
study  and  practice  the  art  of  table  decoration.  Where 
so  conveniently  can  the  art  be  studied  as  at  a  flower 
show,  and  what  better  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
such  skill  than  in  the  decoration  of  the  tables  at  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union, 
so  generously  provided  by  its  founder  ?  As  to  the 
button-holes  and  bouquets,  I  never  wear  the  former, 
for  I  could  not  cut  a  flower  which  had  taken  me  twelve 
months  to  grow,  and  stick  it  in  my  coat  to  perish  in 
an  hour.  But  as  tastes  differ,  some  may  adopt  the 
Malmaison,  and  others  the  Forget-me-not  :  still,  I 
consider  that  home  decoration  is  of  vastly  more  import 
than  the  show  box  or  stand  at  a  Carnation  exhibition. 

I  imagine  that  there  are  hundreds  of  beautiful  things 
at  present  discarded  from  the  florists’  class— flowers 
which  are  far  better  adapted  and  far  more  free  and 
artistically  beautiful  than  the  formal  bar  or  curve  of 
the  stage  class.  I  must  confess  myself  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Dodwell  in  the  new  departure,  as  I  am  a 
lover  of  the  beautiful  in  every  form,  and  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  that  others  have  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  as  well  as  myself.  I  would  not,  however,  con¬ 
demn  anything  simply  because  it  was  not  to  my  liking. 

Truly  novelty  is  the  order  of  the  day.  We  cannot 
be  tied  to  the  forms  or  colours  of  half  a  century  ago  ; 
we  must  advance,  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  this 
progressive  age.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  committee 
for  the  resuscitation  of  the  old  show  Pink  has  thrown 
aside  the  restrictions,  and  are  willing  to  admit  that 
there  is  beauty  even  in  the  fringed  garden  Pink  as 
well  as  in  the  florist’s  laced  varieties.  The  wonderful 
diversity  of  colour,  form  and  marking  in  the  Dianthus 
family  constitutes  it  one  of  the  most  favoured  of 
flowers,  and  the  delightful  aroma  of  the  Carnation  and 
the  Clove  Pink  is  as  a  feast  for  the  gods.  They  have 
been  the  delight  of  a  long  life,  and  I  trust  that  they 
may  continue  to  maintain  their  position,  and  to  progress 
long  after  I  have  passed  away.—  IF.  Wardill,  Luton. 

Tree  Carnations. 

Surely  there  are  no  more  accommodating  plants  than 
tree  or  perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  They  richly 
deserve  the  latter  appellation.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  June  I  went  into  the  house  devoted  to 
perpetual-flowering  Carnations  at  the  Royal  Nursery, 
Slough,  and  found  a  large  number  cf  plants  flowering 


with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  producing  wonderfully 
fine  blossoms.  John  Ball  said,  they  had  plants  in  flower 
since  last  October,  and  there  was  every  probability  they 
would  go  on  flowering  until  next  October.  Then- 
capacity  for  producing  blossoms  appears  to  be  in¬ 
exhaustible,  and  thus,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  rear  of 
the  floral  procession,  a  number  of  plants  had  been  stood 
out  on  an  ash-bed  against  the  north  front  of  a  plant 
house,  and  lightly  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  these  will 
bloom  when  the  summer-flowering  Carnations  are  over. 

Here  are  a  dozen  varieties  as  fine  and  useful  as  any¬ 
one  could  well  desire  to  have  them  : — 

Constance  (Turner),  buff  ground,  heavily  edged 
with  salmon,  soft  and  pleasing,  very  free  indeed  ;  one 
of  the  best. 

Cossack  (Turner),  dark  self,  large  and  fine  quality. 

Empress  of  Germany  (Turner),  white,  "slightly 
striped  with  rose 

Juliette  (Turner),  deep  rose,  large  full  flower, 
smooth,  and  good  habit  of  growth. 

Lord  Rokeby  (Turner),  very  bright  scarlet,  compact 
free  habit. 

Madame  Carle,  pure  white,  perhaps  the  most 
useful  white  grown. 

Maud  Chancellor  (Turner),  bright  pink,  very 
pretty  and  pleasing. 

Midnight  (Turner),  dark  maroon,  extra  fine. 

Miss  Joliffe  (Masters),  a  standard  and  most  useful 
variety  ;  pale  pink,  dwarf  habit  and  very  free. 

Novelty  (Turner),  silvery  slate,  striped  with  bright 
crimson,  well  named  because  so  very  distinct  and  novel 
in  character  ;  an  extremely  pleasing  flower. 

Rising  Sun  (Turner),  very  bright  scarlet,  smooth, 
and  good  medium  size,  very  fine,  and  does  not  split  its 
calyx. 

T.  W.  Girdlestone  (Turner),  new,  bright  buff 
ground,  heavily  edged  and  flaked  with  vermilion, 
extra  fine. 

One  seems  to  see  perpetual  Carnations  in  several 
parts  of  the  nursery.  There  are  frames  full  of  young 
plants  in  middle  60-pots  ;  in  others,  fine  strong  plants 
in  43-sized  pots  for  autumn  sale,  many  of  which  will  no 
doubt  be  treated  to  another  shift;  beds  of  weakly 
plants  put  out  to  grow  on  and  become  strong,  and 
which  will  be  found  most  useful  for  autumn  blooming 
for  cutting  ;  and  beds  of  seedlings  from  seeds  sown  in 
January  and  February. — It.  D. 

- - 

DIANTHUS  GRIEVEI. 

In  this  garden  plant  we  have  a  curious  admixture  of  the 
colours  of  D.  alpinus  and  D.  barbatns  (the  Sweet 
William),  which  are  its  parents.  The  influence  of  the 
former  is  seen  in  the  dwarf  stature  of  the  plant,  and 
the  small  size  of  the  rosettes  of  dark  green  linear  leaves. 
When  the  flowerless  tufts  of  leaves  grow  strongly  by 
not  being  crowded,  they  assume  more  of  the  appearance 
of  those  of  D.  barbatus,  thus  showing  the  influence  of 
that  parent.  The  stems  attain  a  height  of  4  ins.  or 
5  ins.,  or  about  the  stature  of  D.  ccesius  ;  whereas 
D.  alpinus  is  much  dwarfer.  The  flowers  are  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling  piece  or  larger,  and  freely  produced  at 
the  top  of  the  stems.  They  expand  of  a  pure  white, 
then  gradually  assume  pink,  pale  and  deep  rose  shades 
as  they  get  old,  and  all  stages  being  in  bloom  at  the 
same  time,  a  curious  and  unique  effect  is  produced. 
- - 

THALIOTRUM  DELAVAYI. 

The  habit  and  general  appearance  as  well  as  some 
structural  details  of  this  plant  seem  to  point  to  an  affinity 
with  Thalictrum  aquilegifolium,  but  the  divisions  of  the 
leaves  are  much  narrower  and  finer.  The  plant  is 
dwarfer  apparently,  judging  from  a  specimen  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew,  but  being  a  small  piece,  it  will  no 
doubt  increase  in  stature  as  well  as  bulk.  At  present 
it  stands  about  2  ft.  high,  and  has  its  stems  as  well  as 
all  the  divisions  of  the  petioles  of  a  beautiful  purple. 
The  segments  of  the  rather  finely  cut  leaves  are  of  a 
deep  glaucous  green  tipped  with  a  bronzy  purple  hue 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  terminal  corymb,  and  are 
rendered  conspicuous  by  the  large  size  of  their  lilac- 
purple  sepals,  which  almost  conceal  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens,  which  are  of  a  similar  or  paler  shade  of  colour 
with  yellow  anthers.  The  size  of  the  sepals  and  the 
shortness  of  the  stamens,  as  well  as  the  small  segments 
of  the  leaves,  would  serve  amply  to  separate  this  plant 
from  T.  aquilegifolium.  The  showy  appearance  of  the 
flowers  of  the  latter  species,  whether  in  the  typical  form 
or  coloured  varieties,  is  due  to  the  length  and  number 
of  the  stamens  only.  That  under  notice  was  obtained 
from  Paris. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  B.  S.  WILLIAMS. 

With  deep  sorrow  we  have  to  announce  the  death,  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway. 
By  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  we  and  hundreds  of 
others  have  lost  a  friend  whom  it  will  be  difficult  to 
replace — one  whom  to  personally  know  was  to  hold  in 
the  highest  respect  and  esteem  alike  for  his  manly, 
honourable  character,  the  generous  warmth  of  his 
nature,  his  kindly  and  genial  disposition,  and  the  high 
position  he  held  in  the  world  of  horticulture.  For 
many  months  past  Mr.  Williams  had  suffered  from  an 
internal  complaint  of  a  most  painful  character,  and 
had  become  almost  a  shadow  of  his  former  self.  But  a 
few  short  months  ago  he  had  the  great  misfortune  to 
lose  his  wife  by  death,  and  from  this  blow  he  may  truly 
be  said  to  have  never  rallied.  Since  Easter,  he  had 
been  entirely  confined  to  his  bedroom,  and  passed 
quietly  away  at  ten  minutes  to  seven  on  Tuesday 
evening,  -in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

In  a  former  volume  we  remarked  of  this  good 
old  man  that  he  came  of  a  good  gardening  stock, 
being  the  fourth  son  of  Mr.  James  Williams,  a 
gardener  at  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  where  he  still 
resides,  enjoying  life  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  ninety-four,  and  we  believe  still  nomin¬ 
ally  in  charge  of  the  garden  which  he 
entered  as  chief  some  seventy-one  years 
ago.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  born  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  1824,  and  leaving  school  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  commenced  his 
gardening  career  under  his  father  in  the 
famous  garden  of  Mr.  John  Warner.  At 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  left  the  garden 
at  Hodaesden  for  another  situation,  which 
he  retained  for  some  six  years,  and  it 
was  while  in  this  service,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  that  he  entered  the  com¬ 
petitive  arena,  his  first  favourite — as  has 
been  that  of  many  another  famous  florist — 
being  the  Pansy.  After  a  short  term 
subsequently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 

Adam  Paul  &  Son,  at  Cheshunr,  Mr. 

Williams  returned  to  Hoddesdon,  and  again 
under  his  father  had  charge  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  gardens.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  service  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Warner 
as  Orchid  grower,  in  which  position  he 
proved  such  an  able  cultivator  that  he 
was  soon  able  to  make  his  appearance  as  an 
exhibitor  at  Chiswick  and  .Regent's  Park, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  those  famous  places. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Williams  continued 
in  Mr.  C.  B.  Warner’s  employment,  and 
each  year  added  something  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  skilful  plantsman.  In  1856 
he  commenced  business  as  a  nurseryman 
in  the  Seven  Sisters  Road,  Holloway, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Robert  Parker, 
subsequently  of  Tooting,  and  who  is  happily 
still  with  us,  enjoying  in  retirement 
the  sweets  of  an  industrious  life.  The  part¬ 
nership  lasted  only  some  five  or  six  years, 
when  Mr.  Williams  removed  to  the  site  of 
the  present  nursery  at  the  foot  of  Highgate 
Hill,  then  an  open  spot,  but  long  since 
entirely  surrounded  with  bricks  and  mortar. 

Mr.  Williams  first  became  a  writer  on  the  cultivation 
of  plants  in  1851,  when  Dr.  Lindley,  recognising  his 
skill  as  a  grower,  induced  him  to  contribute  a  series  of 
articles  on  “Orchids  for  the  Million  ”  to  The  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,  and  which  was  the  foundation  of  The  Orchid 
Growers  Manual,  afterwards  published  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Hall.  Subsequently  Mr.  Williams  under¬ 
took  the  publication  of  his  own  works,  and  edition 
followed  edition,  until  of  “The  Manual ’’the  sixth 
edition,  greatly  extended,  was  published  in  1885.  His 
Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  two  vols.,  one 
devoted  to  flowering  and  the  other  to  fine-foliaged  plants, 
has  run  into  the  third  edition  ;  and  his  Select  Ferns  and 
Lycopods  has  also  met  with  great  favour.  Mr. 
Williams  also  contributed  the  cultural  notes  to  Mr. 
Robert  Warner’s  handsome  publication,  the  Select 
Orchidaceous  Plants  ;  and  in  1881,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Warner,  commenced  the  publication  of  The  Orchid 
Album,  which  still  holds  its  own  among  lovers  of  that 
fascinating  tribe  of  plants  which  Mr.  Williams,  by 
example  and  precept,  did  so  much  to  bring  into 
popular  favour. 

As  a  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  Orchids  and  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  generally,  over  a  period  of  some 
forty  years,  Mr.  Williams  could  always  hold  his  own 


both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  number  of  prizes  he 
won  must  have  long  since  run  into  four  figures.  For 
certain  exhibitions  he  had  a  strong  affection,  and  from 
which  for  many  years  he  was  never  absent,  until  failing 
strength  compelled  him  to  cry  “enough.”  Thus  to  the 
famous  Whitsuntide  shows  at  Manchester,  until  two 
years  ago,  he  had  rendered  good  and  highly  valued 
support,  and  in  that  district,  as  indeed  in  all  others 
where  business  called  him,  was  Mr.  Williams  recognised 
as  a  warm  personal  friend.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  every  movement  for  the  advancement 
of  horticulture  or  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  He 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  for  over  forty  years  ;  served  for  many  years 
on  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  ;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  carried 
out  the  ever-to-be-remembered  International  Horti¬ 
cultural  Exhibition  of  1866,  and  as  showing  the  warm 
interest  he  took  in  everything  affecting  the  welfare  of 
gardeners  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  held  in 
March,  1887,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  establishment 
of  the  Orphan  Fuud.  Of  Mr.  Williams  indeed  it  may 
honestly  be  said  we  could  have  better  spared  a  better 
man.  Requiescat  in  pace. 


NEPENTHES  BURKEI  SUPERBA. 

The  superior  beauty  of  this  variety  over  the  type  is  well 
marked.  In  good  sized  specimens  the  pitchers  attain  a 
length  of  6  ins.  or  7  ins.,  and  are  beautifully  but 
irregularly  blotched  with  crimson  on  a  light  green 
ground.  The  spotting  is  best  developed  towards  the 
top  ;  but  the  rich  colouration  of  the  annulus  or  collar 
surrounding  the  mouth,  constitutes  the  finest  feature 
of  the  variety.  The  annulus  is  broad,  revolute  at  the 
margin,  undulated,  finely  ridged,  and  furrowed  trans¬ 
versely,  and  of  a  deep  shining  brown.  The  type  has 
more  narrowly  cylindrical  pitchers,  a  paler  annulus  or 
almost  green,  with  the  edges  of  the  ridges  only  of  a 
brown  colour.  Specimens  of  both  may  be  seen  in  the 
fine  collection  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

- ->Z<- - 

VICIA  SYLVATIOA. 

As  a  climber  for  scrambling  over  the  upper  part  of  a 
rockery  amongst  large  projecting  stones  or  banks 
skirting  a  drive,  this  beautiful  native  Vetch  might 
receive  much  more  hearty  recognition  at  the  hands  of 
the  lovers  of  hardy  plants.  The  stems  attain  a  length 
of  4  ft.  to  6  ft.,  or  perhaps  more  in  good 
soil,  and  might  be  utilised  as  a  screen  for 
covering  fences,  and  hiding  unsightly 
objects.  Flowers  are  produced  in  great 
quantity  all  along  the  stems,  and  although 
not  so  large  as  those  of  the  popular  species 
of  Lathyrus,  they  are  very  pretty.  The 
keel  of  the  flower  is  white  with  a  blue 
tip,  and  the  petals  are  thinly  lined  with 
purple  on  the  inner  face.  The  standard 
is,  however,  the  most  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  flower,  as  it  is  the 
largest  and  closely  reticulated  with  purple 
on  a  white  ground.  Some  freely-flowered 
pieces  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick. 


The  funeral  will  take  place  at  Highgate  Cemetery  on 
Monday  next,  the  30th  inst.,  at  12.30  p.m. 

- - 

DOWNINGIA  PULCHELLA. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
common  bedding  Lobelia,  to  which  it  is  allied ;  but  the 
flowers  are  larger  in  every  way  and  most  beautifully 
marked.  The  general  colour  is  of  a  deep  blue,  but  at 
the  base  of  the  broad  lower  lip  is  a  large  golden  yellow 
blotch,  surrounded  by  a  broad  white  band,  and  marked 
at  the  very  base  with  three  black  spots.  Being  an 
annual,  and  easily  raised  from  seed,  it  is  a  plant  that 
all  who  are  fond  of  annuals  should  grow.  Possibly  it 
could  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  and  if  so,  a  dwarfer 
habit  could,  no  doubt,  be  induced.  Possibly  it  is  more 
often  named  Clintonia  pulchella  in  the  catalogues  of 
nurserymen,  and  sold  under  that  name  ;  but  the  true 
Clintonias  belong  to  the  Lily  family,  and  are  in  no  way 
to  be  confounded  with  this  plant,  which  belongs  to  the 
Bell  Flower  family,  and  is  allied  to  the  Lobelias.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  culture  in  large  towns,  and  might  be 
grown  to  great  advantage  in  pots,  in  which  it  would  be 
more  restricted  in  habit. 


>Z« 


CORONILLA  IBERICA. 


One  of  the  good  old-fashioned  hardy  sub¬ 
jects  that  has  been  much  neglected  is 
Coronilla  iberica,  which,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  is  a  native  of  Iberia.  The  habit  is 
much  like  that  of  our  native  Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil,  but  it  is  much  larger  in  every 
way,  and  the  leaves,  which  consist  of  seven 
to  eleven  obversely  heart-shaped  leaflets, 
are  of  a  dark  glaucous  green  colour.  The 
short  stems  are  procumbent,  forming  a 
spreading  patch,  which  in  time  attains  a 
large  size.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
umbellate  circular  heads,  a  peculiarity 
which  no  doubt  suggested  the  generic 
name,  which  means  a  little  crown.  They 
are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  and  when 
seen  in  the  mass  surmounting  the  dark 
foliage  they  are  very  pretty.  When  once 
established  the  plant  requires  little  or  no 
further  attention,  as  its  roots  penetrate  very 
deeply,  and  keep  the  plant  in  health  even 
in  the  driest  weather. 


>Z< 


CATTLEYA  GIGAS. 

Such  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  handsomest 
Cattleyas  by  Linden  and  Andre,  in  the  Illustration 
Eorticole,  1873,  p.  70,  and  afterwards  figured  in  the 
same  work  for  1874,  t.  178.  Professor  Reichenbach 
previously,  however,  described  the  variety  under  the 
name  of  C.  labiata  Warscewiczii,  and  such,  therefore, 
is  the  correct  name  of  it.  Several  other  sub-varieties 
differing  in  a  shade  of  colour  have  been  disseminated 
under  the  names  of  C.  Sanderiana,  C.  Warscewieziana 
Sanderiana,  C.  gigas  Sanderiana,  C.  gigas,  C.  g.  bur- 
fordiensis,  and  C.  imperialis,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
give  characters  that  would  distinguish  them  from  one 
another.  A  flower  sent  us  recently  had  warm  rosy  mauve 
sepals  and  petals  with  a  purple  mid-rib  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  petals.  The  tube  of  the  lip  was  of  a  deep 
rosy  purple,  on  each  side  of  the  orifice  was  a  large  white 
blotch  heavily  suffused  with  purple,  and  the  huge 
orbicular,  deeply  bifid  lamina  was  of  a  rich  crimson- 
purple.  The  interior  of  the  tube  was  of  a  deep  purple 
closely  lined  with  golden  yellow.  On  the  whole  we 
considered  the  flower  as  a  good  type  and  withal 
beautiful. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Pelargoniums.  —  The  batches  of  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering  should 
receive  preparation  by  being  grown  in  the  open  air,  in 
order  to  ensure  short  sturdy  growth,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  pots  well  filled  with  roots.  A  fully 
exposed  and  sunny  position  will  be  best  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  if  the  pots  are  plunged  in  ashes  it  will 
save  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  in  watering,  and 
also  prevent  the  roots  from  getting  dried  up  and  killed 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  striking  on  the  sides  of  the  pots. 

Camellias. — If  any  shifting  is  necessary  it  should 
be  done  immediately  the  plants  have  completed  their 
young  growths  and  are  showing  their  flower  buds. 
This  will  enable  the  roots  to  lay  hold  of  the  fresh  soil 
before  winter.  A  suitable  compost  would  consist  of 
good  fibry  loam,  a  little  well-rotted  cow  manure,  some 
ncdules  of  charcoal  if  they  can  be  procured,  and 
sufficient  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous  and  open. 

Azaleas. — Those  in  full  growth  in  stove  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  encouraged  to  make  free  growth. 
The  earlier  batches  should  now  be  fit  to  stand  in  the 
open  air  to  ripen  their  growth  and  set  their  flower 
buds.  Before  doing  so,  see  that  the  plants  are  perfectly 
free  from  insect  pests,  such  as  thrip  and  red-spider.  If 
any  are  present,  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides,  and 
syringe  with  strong  soap-suds,  with  an  admixture  of  a 
small  quantity  of  tobacco  juice. 

Cinerarias. — A  sowing  may  now  be  made  for  next 
year’s  work.  Sow  thinly  in  pans  of  sifted  soil,  with  a 
good  admixture  of  sand  and  some  leaf-soil.  Cover  the 
pans  with  a  square  of  glass,  and  stand  them  on  some 
Melon  or  Cucumber  beds  with  a  gentle  warmth  till  the 
seedlings  are  up,  after  which  they  may  be  stood  in  a 
cold  frame  and  kept  rather  cool. 

Climbers  in  Stoves  and  Greenhouses.— How 
that  all  are  in  full  growth,  and  the  temperature  is  high, 
a  great  demand  is  made  upon  the  roots  to  meet  the 
loss  caused  by  the  excessive  expenditure  of  moisture 
by  the  foliage.  Something  of  a  solid  nature  should  also 
be  supplied  in  the  shape  of  liquid  manure,  to  enable  the 
plants  to  make  good  wood  and  set  an  abundance  of 
flower  bufls  for  next  year’s  bloom.  Be  careful,  however, 
not  to  use  it  in  a  thick  and  muddy  condition,  otherwise 
the  pores  qf  the  soil  will  get  choked  up,  and  the  free 
entrance  of  air  be  prevented. 

Gloxinias. — Before  taking  Gloxinias  directly  from 
a  stove  in  which  they  have  been  grown,  to  the  dry  and 
airy  atmosphere  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  place  them  for  a  week  or  so  in  a  pit 
or  intermediate  house,  where  the  foliage  will  get 
hardened  somewhat,  and  the  flowers  inured  to  a  drier 
atmosphere.  If  a  special  house  can  be  set  apart  for 
their  reception,  the  proper  treatment  can  be  accorded 
them. 

Poinsettias. — -These  may  now  be  transferred  to  a 
pit  or  frame  for  the  summer  months,  and  stood  close  to 
the  glass  to  enable  them  to  make  firm  short-jointed 
growth.  Keep  the  pit  close  for  a  few  days,  until  the 
plants  get  inured  to  the  lower  temperature.  Shading 
may  also  be  necessary  for  a  time  if  the  sun  is  very 
bright,  but  after  they  get  hardened,  plenty  of  venti¬ 
lation  should  be  given. 

Peach.es. — As  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  gathered 
from  the  earliest  house,  subject  the  trees  to  a  good 
syringing  with  clean  water  by  means  of  the  garden 
engine.  The  border  will  also  in  all  probability  be  dry, 
and  should  receive  a  thorough  soaking.  Trees  that  are 
weak  through  overcropping  or  other  causes  may  be 
assisted  for  some  time  yet  by  applications  of  liquid 
manure. 

Melons.— The  atmosphere  of  houses  in  which  fruits 
are  ripening  should  be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  by  such  means  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  is  greatly  improved.  In  wet 
weather  not  only  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  but  the 
plants  themselves  may  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  at  the 
roots.  A  matter  of  great  importance  in  cutting  fruit  is 
to  do  it  at  the  right  time,  allowing  it  to  become  ripe. 

If  cut  before  or  after  this  the  fruit  is  insipid  and 
worthless.  Moderate-sized  fruits  of  good  quality  are 
far  preferable  to  large  and  tasteless  ones. 

Cucumbers. —Attention  should  be  paid  to  top¬ 
dressing  of  the  beds  from  time  to  time  with  good  turfy 
loam  chopped  up  fine.  Some  well-rotted  manure 
mixed  with  the  soil  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Where  liquid  manure  is  frequently  used,  see  that  it°  is 


perfectly  clear,  otherwise  the  surface  of  the  soil  gets 
coated  over,  and  its  pores  choked  up.  A  top-dressing 
may  also  be  given  to  Cucumbers  in  frames,  and  which 
received  a  start  when  first  planted  out  by  means  of 
fermenting  stable  manure.  Some  amateurs  succeed 
well  by  pegging  the  stems  down  upon  the  soil  in 
places,  and  covering  up  the  parts  that  are  pegged  down 
when  giving  a  general  top-dressing. 

Tomatos. —  Whether  trained  against  walls  in  the 
open  air,  or  to  stakes,  Tomatos  should  now  be  growing 
away  rapidly.  Pinch  off  all  side  shoots,  so  as  to  confine 
the  plant  to  a  single  stem,  for  by  that  means  only  can 
a  good  or  even  a  fair  crop  be  expected  to  ripen  in  the 
open  air.  If  allowed  to  produce  a  number  of  shoots, 
the  plants  wull  simply  revel  in  the  fatness  of  the  soil, 
but  produce  little  except  foliage. 

Borecole  or  Kale. — Take  advantage  of  the  first 
wet  day  to  plant  out  for  autumn  and  winter  use  what 
is  required  in  the  ivay  of  Borecole.  There  are  now 
many  kinds,  but  none  are  better  than  the  dwarf  curled 
sorts,  of  which  there  are  now  many  strains.  Cottagers’ 
Kale  is  a  tall-growing  sort,  chiefly  valued  for  tbe  sake 
of  its  young  sprouts  in  spring.  Both  are  very  hardy, 
but,  of  course,  give  most  satisfaction  outside  the  radius 
of  smoky  towns. 

Windsor  and  Long-pod  Beans.— As  the  plants 
get  tall,  some  means  of  securing  them  against  being 
broken  down  by  wind  and  heavy  rains  must  be  resorted 
to.  A  few  sticks  driven  into  the  ground  here  and  there 
along  the  lines,  with  some  tar-cord  stretched  between 
the  sticks,  will  provide  against  accidents  from  storms. 
Should  the  plants  be  infested  with  black-fly,  cut  off 
the  infested  tops  and  destroy  them. 

The  Common  Hop.— Although  doubtless  well 
known  to  the  professional  gardener,  there  may  be  many 
amateurs  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  common 
Hop  (Humulus  Lupulus)  other  than  when  used  for 
brewing  purposes.  It  is  to  these  especially  that  I 
would  recommend  it  where  there  are  fences  or  other 
means  of  support  for  it.  The  Hop  is  indigenous  to 
this  country,  and  is  a  dioecious  plant— that  is  to.  say, 
the  male  and  female  blooms  are  borne  on  separate 
plants.  The  female  is  the  one  that  is  most  cultivated 
in  the  Hop  gardens  in  Kent  and  other  places,  although 
some  males  are  grown  for  the  purpose  of  fertilising  the 
female  blooms.  As  the  female  is  very  pretty  when  in 
bloom,  it  is  best  for  our  purpose.  Having  procured 
some  roots,  we  will  proceed  to  divide  and  plant  them. 
A  deep  loamy  soil  is  preferable,  but  failing  that,  any 
kind  will  do,  as  it  can  be  enriched  afterwards  by 
mulching  or  liquid  manure.  All  weeds,  of  course, 
should  be  kept  down,  and  the  ground  kept  well  stirred 
about  the  plants.  For  covering  fences  or  other  un¬ 
sightly  objects  it  is  exceedingly  useful.  If  we  have 
a  summer-house  in  the  garden,  a  few  should  be 
planted  round  it,  as  we  may  spend  some  very  happy 
hours  in  there  with  our  pipe  or  book,  enjoying  the 
agreeable  odour  of  the  Hop  when  in  bloom,  which  is 
very  invigorating  to  most  people.  In  addition,  the 
flowers  when  picked  and  dried  may  come  in  for  the 
good-wife  to  use  amongst  other  things  for  the  excellent 
summer  beverages  which  she  is  in  the  habit  of  making, 
as  it  is  a  capital  tonic.  Moreover,  the  young  shoots, 
when  cut  about  3  ins.  long  and  tied  in  bundles  like 
Asparagus,  make  a  nice  dish  for  the  table  if  properly 
cooked.  The  shoots  should  be  gathered  young,  or  they 
otherwise  have  not  the  tenderness  necessary  for  boiling, 
being  apt  to  get  stringy.  —  TV.  H.  Smith,  The  Gardens, 
Scdgley  Park,  Prestwick,  Manchester. 

Summer  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees.— "Will  you 
please  describe  in  terms  that  an  amateur  can  understand 
the  treatment  required  from  now  forward  as  to  pruning 
Morello  Cherries,  and  Plum  and  Pear  trees,  planted 
against  a  wood  fence  and  trained  on  wires  ?  The 
Cherries  face  north,  the  Plums  south,  and  the  Pears 
west,  or  rather  south-west.—  Mum.  [Morello  Cherries 
bear  their  fruit  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  previous 
season’s  growth,  consequently  you  must 'do  all  you  can 
to  develop  and  mature  those  now  being  made,  by 
keeping  them  free  from  black-fly,  and  training  them 
in  neatly  among  the  shoots  bearing  this  season,  and 
avoiding  overcrowding.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered 
you  may  remove  the  old  shoots,  or  such  as  are  not 
wanted  to  make  the  groundwork  of  the  tree,  or  to 
extend  it,  and  distribute  the  young  shoots  more  evenly 
over  the  space  to  be  occupied.  In  the  winter  go  over 
the  trees  again  and  do  what  pruning  and  training  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  a  well-balanced  growth.  Plums 
and  Pears  fruit  on  short  spurs  on  the  old  wood,  and  on 
the  previous  year’s  young  growths,  but  the  pruning 
required  is  somewhat  different.  You  must  train  in  the 


young  shoots  as  they  will  remain  permanently,  and 
remove  at  once  all  that  are  not  wanted  to  make  well- 
balanced  trees.  The  Plum  shoots  may  be  laid  in  from 
3  ins.  to  4  ins.  apart,  but  the  Pears  must  have  more  than 
double  this  distance.  The  young  shoots  on  the  main 
stems,  commonly  called  the  breastwood,  must  be 
pinched  back  to  about  three  or  four  leaves.  Do  the 
needful  pinching  a  little  at  a  time,  and  always  commence 
at  the  top  of  the  tree. — Ed.] 

Pseonies. — I  am  anxious  to  grow  Pseonia  sinensis 
and  the  tree  variety  Arborea.  AYe  have  plenty  of  the 
common  double  red  and  light  pink,  but  none  (so  far  as 
I  know)  of  the  white  and  light-coloured  varieties  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Could  you  tell  me  if  they  are 
quite  hardy  enough  to  stand  a  Lancashire  winter,  and 
name  the  best  twelve  varieties  ?  In  what  way  are  they 
propagated,  by  division  or  by  cuttings  like  a  Dahlia  ; 
and  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant? — TV.  Titterington, 
Ribbleton,  Preston.  [By  Pseonia  sinensis  and  P. 
arborea,  we  suppose  you  mean  P.  albiflora  (the  Siberian 
species)  and  P.  Moutan  (the  Tree  Pseony),  which  comes 
from  China  and  Japan.  The  double  red  you  mention 
is  no  doubt  P.  officinalis,  and  we  suspect  that  the  light 
pink  one  is  a  variety  of  P.  albiflora.  Those  are  the 
three  commonest  species  in  cultivation.  All  three  are 
quite  hardy  in  the  north,  bat  the  Tree  Pseony  is  liable 
to  have  its  flower  buds  injured  or  killed  by  late  spring 
frosts  in  the  south,  because  they  start  into  growth  too 
early.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  they  are  quite  hardy 
because  the  cold  keeps  them  back  till  the  spring  is  well 
advanced.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  are  the 
best  twelve  varieties,  as  so  many  new  ones  come  out 
every  year.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  inspect  a 
collection  when  in  bloom.  The  herbaceous  species  are 
all  propagated  by  division  of  the  tubers,  preserving  a 
bud  to  each  piece.  This  had  best  be  done  in  March 
when  they  are  commencing  to  grow.  The  Tree  Pseony 
is  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  tubers  of  P.  officinalis 
and  P.  albiflora,  the  two  kinds  you  grow  or  wish  to. 
This  is  best  done  in  August.  Get  young  shoots  without 
flower  buds,  and  after  grafting  on  to  the  tubers  of  the 
herbaceous  kinds,  pot  them  up  and  place  in  a  cold 
frame  till  spring,  plunging  the  pots  in  soil  and  covering 
up  the  grafts  at  the  point  of  union  ;  shade  for  a  time 
during  bright  sunshine,  and  a  union  will  soon  take 
place.  The  Tree  kinds  are  also  propagated  by  layering 
and  sometimes  by  division.  —Ed.] 

- - •»**. - - 

BANTASKIN. 

"While  in  the  locality  of  Bantaskin  visiting  the  local 
cattle  show  held  in  the  beautiful  park  of  J.  Wilson,  Esq., 
a  proprietor  so  widely  known  for  his  kindly  spirit  and 
large-heartedness,  I  was  prompted  to  leave  the  bustle 
caused  by  horse-leaping,  decorated  cows,  fancy  dogs, 
and  the  usual  attractions  of  an  exhibition  of  domestic 
animals,  to  enjoy  a  hurried  inspection  of  the  fine 
gardens  which  are  in  the  ascendency  at  this  beautiful 
place.  Though  in  close  proximity  to  the  busy  town  of 
Falkirk,  one  might  suppose  when  in  the  grounds  that 
there  was  nothing  near  in  the  shape  of  factories  or 
industries  of  any  sort  except  that  of  agriculture. 
Views  leading  the  eye  far  beyond  anything  of  a  local 
character  are  judiciously  formed  to  open  up  fine 
landscapes  of  mountain,  river  and  plain.  Some  are 
rather  touchy  in  their  views  of  industrial  buildings  being 
seen  from  their  residences  ;  but  in  this  we  are  not 
forgetful  of  the  gentle  reproof  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Marnock  to  a  proprietor  who  was  denouncing  the 
appearance  of  chimneys  viewed  from  his  park,°when 
the  veteran  landscape  gardener  whispered  that  “he 
hoped  the  day  was  far  off  when  such  monuments  of 
industry  would  not  be  seen.”  ■ 

The  fine  collection  of  Orchids  recently  added  to  the 
attractions  of  the  well-appointed  glass  structures,  and 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
gardens  and  grounds  generally,  have  created  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  of  popularity  in  the  locality,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  so,  as  Stirlingshire  has  for  some  years 
suffered  much  from  absentee  proprietors,  and  the 
consequent  misfortunes  which  befall  properties  when 
they  have  to  be  let  to  those  who  seldom  can  support  and 
keep  in  high-class  order  what  is  not  their  own.  Since 
we  last  visited  Bantaskin  about  a  year  ago,  marked 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  every  department  of 
the  gardens,  and  much  may  be  expected  in  course  of 
time,  while  the  liberality  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
capabilities  of  his  skilful  and  painstaking  gardener, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  continue  in  the  rapid  course  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  they  have  of  late  been  pursuing. 

Leaving  the  beautiful  undulating  park  and  passing 
across  spacious  lawns— in  fine  order  as  to  keeping,  and 
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where  extension  has  been  going  on  for  some  time — a 
fine  display  of  handsome  Rhododendrons  in  large 
circular  beds  may  now  be  seen.  These  have  been 
judiciously  placed,  and  are  attractive  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  allowed  to  develop  themselves  into 
gigantic  growth  unencumbered  by  shrubberies.  The 
substantial  mansion,  too,  is  also  free  from  the  brush¬ 
wood  too  often  seen  crowding  around  Scottish  residences. 
Shelter  has,  however,  been  well  considered,  and  many 
shady  nooks  are  not  far  off.  The  portion  of  Roman 
wall,  of  historical  interest,  is  a  retreat  very  accessible, 
and  is  a  haunt  for  antiquarians.  We  repaired  to  the 
vegetable  garden,  which  is  situated  in  a  position  from 
which  the  best  results  may  be  expected,  being  sheltered 
from  east,  west  and  north,  and  standing  on  terraces 
with  a  sunny  slope,  such  as  one  may  see  at  Dunkeld, 
and  which  gives  great  facilities  for  high-class  fruit 
culture  and  the  production  of  early  vegetables. 

Peaches  on  walls  at  Bantaskin,  on  old  trees  many 
years  past  their  best,  are  a  fine  set  for  fruit.  Yiolette 
Hative  and  Royal  George  seem  to  be  favourites  outside 
and  under  glass.  The  first  named  we  have  long  known 
to  be  a  free-fruiting,  hardy  kind  of  good  quality,  and 
well  adapted  for  cold  positions.  Among  other  things 
we  noticed  a  Fig  tree  loaded  with  fruit  and  in  perfect 
health,  showing  that  in  an  untoward  climate  artificial 
aid  can  be  given  with  advantage,  shelter  and  skilful 
manipulation  being  always  of  primary  moment  in  fruit 
culture.  The  glass  structures  are  in  two  ranges,  about 
230  ft.  and  200  ft.  long  respectively.  These  houses  are 
ornate,  substantial  and  useful,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  plants  and  fruits.  Peaches  are  fine  in 
crop,  and  the  trees  in  good  condition,  Royal  George 
and  Bellegarde  especially  so.  Vines  have  been  under¬ 
going  renovation  for  several  years  past,  and  much  yet 
remains  to  complete  the  work,  which  is  done  piece¬ 
meal,  so  as  to  keep  a  supply  of  fruit  for  family  use. 
The  crops  are  heavy,  and  the  bunches  are  of  useful  size. 

It  is  probably  the  fine  collection  of  Orchids  which 
has  popularised  Bantaskin  Gardens  of  late  years,  and 
before  leaving  the  larger  range  set  apart  for  fruit, 
stove,  and  greenhouse  plants  (the  latter  done  well),  we 
took  special  notice  of  a  collection  of  Cypripediums 
doing  remarkably  well  in  a  Peach  house,  chiefly 
C.  insigne  and  C.  Maulei,  kinds  valued  during  winter  for 
supplying  cut  flowers.  They  were  in  robust  health, 
and  seemed  to  take  well  with  the  treatment  their 
quarters  afforded  them.  The  back  or  smaller  range 
was  well  filled  with  Orchids,  selections  mostly  of  the 
more  useful  classes,  among  which  were  fine  specimens 
of  Vanda  teres  Candida,  Odontoglossums,  Cymbidiums, 
C.  eburneum  especially.  The  beautiful  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum  is  well  represented  by  many  healthy 
plants ;  also  C.  Lawrenceanum,  C.  Dominianum,  C. 
Veitchii,  and  many  others.  Lselias  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  :  L.  purpurata,  of  great  size  and  vigour ;  L. 
purpurata  alba,  with  flowers  9  ins.  across.  Probably 
the  Orchids  at  Bantaskin  which  have  attained  the 
highest  state  of  excellence  are  the  Coelogynes  ;  they  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  the  specimens  are  of  gigantic 
dimensions  ;  a  plant  of  C.  Massangeana  in  a  basket 
measures  over  6  ft.  across.  Others  of  the  Trentham 
variety  and  the  old  favourite  C.  cristata  are  also  of  huge 
dimensions. 

In  a  small  house  there  were  a  number  of  Cattleyas  of 
the  most  useful  kinds  ;  C.  Trianse  and  C.  Mossise 
especially  are  in  great  vigour.  Odontoglossums  are  in 
great  force,  and  in  fine  health  ;  0.  vexillarium,  finely  in 
flower  and  greater  vigour  than  generally  seen,  and  O. 
Roezlii  also  flowering  freely  and  distinct.  This  rising 
collection,  now  so  attractive  in  the  locality,  is  worthy 
of  a  more  detailed  description  than  the  foregoing,  and 
such  may  be  forthcoming  when  inflorescence  is  more 
dense  than  at  present. 

There  are  numerous  useful  pits  for  the  cultivation  of 
Eucharis,  Ferns,  and  foliage  plants,  all  under  skilful 
management.  The  Falkirk  district  has  long  been 
noted  for  plant  growing,  Orchid  culture  especially,  and 
the  splendid  collection  at  The  Kilns,  in  the  gardens  of 
John  Gair,  Esq.,  so  often  before  public  notice,  still 
retains  a  notable  position  in  the  north,  and,  in  a  horti¬ 
cultural  sense,  are  the  lions  of  the  district.  They  are 
under  the  charge  of  the  skilful  Fairbairn,  whom  we 
have  known  for  many  years  as  a  cultivator  of  the 
highest  order,  whose  love  for  his  work  does  not  decrease 
with  time, — and  Mr.  Mitchell’s  enthusiasm  for  his  work 
is  on  the  increase. — Stirling. 

- ->$<« - 

EARLY  CAULIFLOWERS. 

There  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Rushton’s  statement  that 
the  winter  preserving  of  Cauliflower  plants  is  now 
superseded  by  the  newer  early  variety.  It  was  from 


here  that  the  now  famous  Snowball  Cauliflower — the 
true  parent  of  a  score  of  other  so-called  varieties,  but 
all  identical — was  first  put  into  commerce  in  this 
country.  I  have  grown  the  stock  for  seed  purposes 
ever  since,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  anything 
more  true  to  character  than  is  the  breadth  of  plants  now 
headed  in  for  seed  production.  It  is  but  needful  to  sow 
seed  in  January,  February,  and  March,  to  have  a  wealth 
of  plants  to  head  in  from  the  end  of  May  till  the  end  of 
August,  with  plenty  of  Autumn  Giant  to  follow. 

Practically  also  the  Snowball  precludes  the  necessity 
for  having  June  Broccolis,  which  must  be  on  the  ground 
fully  a  year,  whilst  the  Cauliflowers — so  much  sweeter 
and  softer-fleshed  when  cooked — may  be  on  the  ground 
only  a  few  months.  Sowings  should  be  made  in  gentle 
warmth,  but  not  much,  the  plants  being  put  into  a 
lower  temperature  later  on,  to  harden  and  fit  them  for 
dibbling  out  under  cloches  or  handlights,  or  else  into 
cold  frames,  for  hand-planting  on  warm  borders  later. 
The  ground  can  hardly  be  too  rich  for  these  dwarf  early 
Cauliflowers,  and  the  plants  may  be  put,  out  20  ins. 
apart,  and  yet  give  as  fine  heads  as  the  best  of  late 
Broccolis. 

For  seed  saving,  is  it  needful  to  plant  on  rather  poor 
ground,  so  that  the  heads  be  not  too  large,  and  induced 
to  start  growth  early.  Seed  samples  of  Snowball  have 
in  bad  seasons  been  indifferent-looking,  but  the  growth 
all  the  same  is  wonderful,  equalling  the  best-looking 
samples.  If  seed  of  Snowball  be  sown  in  the  late 
autumn,  the  plants  will  assuredly  button  in  during  the 
winter.  They  must  from  the  first  be  kept  pushing 
along,  and  the  quicker  the  growth,  the  more  satisfactory 
the  product.  A  gardener  who  is  without  this  variety 
omits  employing  a  most  useful  garden  friend. — A.  D., 
Bedfont.  _ »>3:<CT _ 

TEA  AND  NOISETTE  ROSES. 

In  connection  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  24  th  inst.,  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Roses,  chiefly  Teas  and  Noisettes,  was 
organised,  and  prizes  offered  by  the  National  Rose 
Society,  as  well  as  by  individual  members  of  that  body. 
The  competition  was  open  to  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  or  members  of  the  National  Rose 
Society.  There  was  good  competition  in  most  of  the 
classes,  and  the  effect  was  the  bringing  out  of  a  good 
representative  show  of  those  particular  varieties, 
together  with  a  few  other  kinds.  Many  of  the  flowers 
bore  evidence  of  good  cultivation,  and  particular  varie¬ 
ties  were  very  highly  coloured,  but  others  showed  the 
effects  of  an  adverse  season,  as  well  as  its  concomitant 
evils.  The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Teas  and 
Noisettes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight,  Cornstiles, 
Langford,  Hants.  Some  of  his  finer  blooms  were 
Madame  Hoste,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  de  Watte- 
ville,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Madame  Cusin,  and 
Edith  Gifford.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray,  Beaulieu,  Newbridge 
Hill,  Bath,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Knight. 
Bobbing  Place,  Sittingbourne,  was  third.  The  latter 
was  awarded  the  National  Rose  Society’s  Silver  Medal 
for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette.  The  winning  flower  was 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  a  splendid  specimen  of  its 
kind,  with  flesh-coloured  centre,  and  French-white 
outer  petals. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  blooms  went  to  the  Rev. 
Hugh  A.  Berners,  Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich.  He 
had  fine  blooms  of  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Madame 
de  Watteville,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  The  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpin,  West  Birgholt,  Col¬ 
chester;  and  the  third  went  to  the  Rev.  Foster  Melliar, 
Sprougton  Rectory,  Ipswich.  There  were  eight 
entries  for  the  twenty-four,  and  ten  entries  for  twelve 
Roses.  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Berkham.sted,  took  the 
first  prize  for  six  blooms  in  a  good  competition.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Cuthill,  who  had 
some  fine  blooms  ;  and  the  third  went  to  the  Rev.  H. 
B.  Biron,  The  Vicarage,  Lympul.  For  six  blooms  of 
one  variety,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  F. 

R.  Burnside,  Birch  Vicarage,  Hereford,  who  had  fine 
blooms  of  Marechal  Niel.  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray  came  in 
second  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  ;  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Foster  Melliar  was  third  with  Marie  Van  Houtte. 

A  class  for  six  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties  was  set 
apart  for  amateurs  only,  and  the  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  A.  H.  Grey,  who  had  fine  samples  of  Marechal 
Niel  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  The  Rev.  F.  Page 
Roberts,  Scole  Rectory,  Norfolk,  came  in  second  with 
smaller  but  neat  blooms,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon 
being  very  pretty.  Mr.  J.  J.  Bradbury,  gardener  to 

S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  8,  Gay  Street,  Bath,  was  third.  A 
class  for  twenty-four  varieties  was  set  apart  for  nursery¬ 
men  only.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  carried  off  the 
first  prize  with  fine  blooms  of  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 


Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos, 
Madame  Hoste,  Rubens,  and  others.  It  was  the  finest 
stand  in  the  show.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Market  Street, 
Oxford,  was  second  with  grand  specimens  of  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Mr.  F.  Cant, 
Braiswick,  Colchester,  was  third  with  similar  varieties 
to  those  shown  in  the  first  prize  lot,  but  were  a  little 
faded.  For  twelve  varieties,  distinct,  in  bunches  of 
three,  the  first  award  went  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son, 
Wyland  Road,  Colchester  ;  Mr.  George  Prince  was  a 
good  second  ;  and  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  came  in  third.  In 
the  open  class  for  twelve  varieties  of  Moss  Roses  in 
bunches,  Mr.  G.  Prince  was  the  only  competitor,  and 
he  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  Amongst  his  varieties 
were  Bath  White,  Perpetual  White,  Blanche  Moreau, 
all  white,  and  Baron  de  Wassenaer,  rose,  and  other  fine 
sorts.  In  an  open  class  for  a  basket  of  Tea  and  Noisette 
Roses  in  tripod  wicker  baskets  there  were  only  two 
competitors.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Biron,  who  had  covered  the  legs  of  the  basket, 
as  well  as  the  handle,  with  Roses  and  their  own  foliage. 
Miss  Agnes  Bloxam,  Eltham  Court,  Eltham,  Kent, 
received  the  second  prize.  The  Roses  were  fine,  but 
the  arrangement  was  less  artistic  than  in  the  first  case. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  a  member  of  the 
N.R.S.  for  twelve  cut  blooms  of  H.  P.  Roses,  in  not 
less  than  eight  varieties.  The  competition  was  open 
to  amateurs  only,  and  there  were  thirteen  exhibitors. 
Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Waterlow,  Great 
Doods,  Reigate,  secured  the  first  prize,  having  in  his 
stand  some  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Baker,  deep  rose-red  ; 
A.  K.  Williams,  scarlet;  Marquise  de  Castellane,  rose  ; 
and  Madame  G.  Luizet,  rose-pink.  The  second  prize 
went  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Bradbury,  gardener  to  S.  P.  Budd, 
Esq.  ;  and  the  third  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  E.  West, 
Reigate.  The  latter  exhibitor  was  also  awarded  a 
large  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  this  class. 
The  winning  variety  was  Earl  of  Dufferin,  a  deep 
crimson  Rose. 

- - 

Hardening  §[iscellany. 

- <- - 

The  Bearded  Bell  Flower. 

The  name  here  given  is  very  appropriately  applied  to 
Campanula  barbata,  on  account  of  the  woolly  fringe  of 
hairs  on  the  edges  of  the  five  short  segments  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bell-shaped  flowers.  The  latter  are 
produced  in  a  one-sided  raceme  on  stems  varying  from 
6  ins.  to  18  ins.,  according  to  the  vigour  of  growth  in 
different  soils,  and  under  different  conditions.  The 
flowers  of  the  type  are  pale  blue,  shaded  with  purple, 
but  there  is  a  white  variety  which  is  even  more  choice 
and  pretty.  Both  should  be  grown  on  a  rockery,  and 
not  in  a  general  and  mixed  collection  of  plants,  unless 
they  are  well  looked  after  to  prevent  the  coarser 
subjects  from  crowding  them  out,  or  unduly  shading 
them.  The  soil  of  the  rockery  would,  moreover,  be 
better  drained  and  more  suitable.  The  leaves  are 
lanceolate,  mostly  radical,  and  very  different  from 
those  of  most  other  species. 

The  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 

I  CAN  fully  endorse  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
“  R.  D.”  (p.  664),  in  your  last  week’s  issue,  concerning 
the  usefulness  of  the  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 
Considering  its  easy  culture,  and  being  a  plant  not  at 
all  addicted  to  insect  pests,  I  have  often  wondered  why 
it  was  not  more  extensively  grown.  When  established 
as  a  flower-producing  plant,  it  is  unequalled,  and  what 
is  of  greater  moment,  the  blooms  produced  are  most 
suitable  for  cutting.  Being  light  in  substance  and  of  a 
pleasing  colour,  they  act  as  a  relief  amongst  the  heavy 
flowers  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  blend  very  well 
with  such  for  decorative  purposes.  I  have  a  plant  in  a 
12-in.  pot  covering  one  half  of  the  back  wall  of  a  con¬ 
servatory  here.  With  the  ordinary  temperature,  it 
commenced  to  flower  in  the  middle  of  December,  has 
continued  to  do  so  ever  since,  and  at  present  it  is  one 
mass  of  fine  spikes  of  bloom.  Where  cut  flowers  are 
required  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  it  is  ’ 
most  worthy  of  a  place,  either  as  a  pillar,  wall,  or  roof 
plant. — J.  Charlton,  Farnley  Grove  Gardens,  Corbridge- 
on-  Tyne. 

The  Hounslow  Horticultural  Society. 

If  the  facts  are  exactly  as  stated  to  me,  this  suburban 
society  seems,  through  its  committee,  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  singular  piece  of  meanness  towards  the 
gentlemen  who  have  from  the  first  been  their  judges. 
The  society  has  been  in  existence  some  four  years.  The 
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first  year  it  paid  the  judges,  but  the  second  and  third 
years  found  the  society  in  such  very  low  water  that  it 
could  give  the  same  gentlemen  only  thanks  for  their 
labours.  Still,  those  services  were  generously  given 
without  complaint.  In  the  fourth  year,  when  the 
finances  improved,  the  judges  were  again  paid  ;  but  in 
the  present  year,  prosperity  having  made  the  committee 
ungenerous  and  unjust,  the  judges  (gentlemen  of  the 
best  reputation)  are  thrown  over  in  favour  of  other 
men— judges,  be  it  said,  of  high  repute.  That  the 
committee  have  full  power  to  do  as  they  like  is  certain  ; 
but  still  it  is  obvious,  morally,  that  having  regard  to 
the  obligation  under  which  they  laid  to  their  old 
judges,  they  were  bound  to  remember  them  in 
prosperity,  as  the  judges  had  helped  them  in  adversity. 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  society  that  one  of  the 
judges  was  summoned  unto  the  Brentford  County 
Court  last  year  by  a  disappointed  exhibitor,  who 
claimed  the  value  of  the  prize  he  thought  he  was 
entitled  to.  Clearly  the  locality  enjoys  an  odd 
reputation. — Z. 

Rose  Harrisonii. 

A  bed  of  this,  the  finest  of  the  Austrian  Briar  Boses, 
is  just  now  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  grounds  of 
Gunnersbury  House.  Carrying  out  a  practice  which 
the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  of  Birmingham,  popularised 
so  much — that  of  pegging  down  Boses— Mr.  Hudson 
has  pegged  down  the  shoots  of  his  specimens,  which 
occupy  the  centre  of  a  circular  bed,  so  that  they  cover 
it,  the  result  being  a  mass  of  glorious  yellow. 
Harrisonii  has  semi-double  flowers  of  moderate  size, 
and  rich  in  colour  ;  it  is  a  free  grower,  an  abundant 
bloomer,  and  admirably  adapted  for  making  a  weeping 
Bose.  Probably  no  other  Bose  shows  such  a  deep  hue 
of  gold. — It.  D. 

Fruit  Prospects  at  Enville. 

The  season  has  so  far  advanced  that  a  reliable  estimate 
can  be  formed  as  to  the  probable  yield  of  the  fruit  crop 
this  season.  Commenting  on  them  collectively,  the 
outlook  is  satisfactory.  Apples  show  a  falling  off  this 
year,  notwithstanding  a  good  show  of  bloom  ;  the  crop 
is  confined  to  about  one-third  of  the  trees,  chiefly  late 
sorts.  Pears  promise  well— rather  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  that  there  was  such  an  immense  crop  last  year. 
Wall-trained  and  those  on  espaliers  are  noticeably  good. 
Sorts  having,  a  good  crop  are,  among  others,  the 
following: — -Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne.de  Jersey,  He 
Plus  Meuris,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Glou  Morceau, 
Beurre  Diel,  and  Williams’  Bon  Chretien.  Plums 
are  almost  a  failure,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of 
Damsons,  only  to  add  that  there  are  even  less  of  them. 
Cherries  are  a  good  crop,  Morellos  especially  so  ;  but 
there  is  only  a  sprinkling  of  the  White  Hart  variety. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  an  average  crop,  while  of 
Apricots  there  are  not  many,  the  Moor  Park  variety 
being  best  cropped.  Coming  now  to  bush  fruits,  a  good 
yield  of  Currants  is  expected.  Gooseberries  are  below  the 
average.  Baspberries  will  be  tolerably  plentiful.  Straw¬ 
berries  have  an  immense  profusion  of  bloom,  and  all 
future  conditions  being  favourable,  good  fruit  and  an 
abundance  of  it  maybe  reasonably  expected. — F.R.  S., 
Enville  Gardens,  Stourbridge,  June  21  st,  1890. 

New  Roses. 

Mrs.  Paul. — The  flowers  of  this  seedling  Bourbon 
Bose  are  large,  pink,  with  broad  petals,  the  outer  of 
which  are  recurved.  The  inner  ones  form  a  compact 
rosette,  while  the  flowers  are  yet  in  their  prime.  The 
variety  is  distinctly  fragrant.  John'  D.  Pawle. — This 
belongs  to  the  H.  P.  class,  and  has  large  spreading 
flowers  of  a  deep  crimson,  with  a  velvety  appearance 
when  quite  young.  The  outer  petals,  after  a  time  at 
least,  get  distinctly  tinted  with  rose.  Both  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
on  the  24th  inst.,  and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 
Marchioness  of  Lorne. — The  foliage  of  this  variety 
is  of  a  dark  green,  and  the  flowers  of  great  size.  It 
belongs  to  the  H.  P.  section.  The  outer  petals  are 
much  recurved  and  rose  coloured,  while  the  inner  ones 
are  red  when  at  their  best.  Blooms  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  on  the  24th  inst.,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted. 

Philadelphus  microphyllus. 

The  leaves  of  this  very  distinct  species  are  smaller  than 
those  of  any  other  in  cultivation,  ovate,  acute,  three- 
nerved,  and  deep  green.  The  small  flowers  have 
generally  four  petals,  and  are  produced  singly  at  the 
apex  of  short  side  twigs  all  along  the  stronger  branches. 


They  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  giving  the  bushy 
shrub  a  pretty  and  snowy  appearance.  Cut  sprays 
were  shown  both  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  24th  inst.,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded. 

Pelargonium,  Midsummer. 

The  Pelargonium  here  named  belongs  to  the  zonal 
class,  and  has  moderate  sized  deep  green  leaves  with  a 
bronzy  zone.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size,  orbicular, 
pink  with  a  salmon-red  zone  towards  the  centre,  and  a 
small  white  eye.  The  petals  are  regularly  recurved  at 
the  ends.  A  plant  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Pearson 
&  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  when  an  Award  of  Merit 
was  accorded  it. 

New  Varieties  of  Paeonia  albiflora. 
Daubenton. — The  outer  petals  of  this  variety  are 
broad,  flat,  rose-coloured,  and  form  a  sort  of  guard  to 
the  inner  petals,  which  are  much  smaller,  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  rose  coloured  with  white  tips.  The  flower 
itself  is  of  good  size.  Madame  Bertioz. — This  is 
evidently  a  very  vigorous  variety,  for  the  flowers  may 
be  described  as  of  huge  size,  even  for  a  double  of  P. 
albiflora.  The  petals  are  of  a  uniform  deep  red,  very 
numerous,  and  the  inner  ones  are  of  moderate  width, 
and  slightly  cut.  Both  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  Cheshunt,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  24th  inst., 
and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Begonia,  Miss  Eastwood. 

The  flowers  of  this  tuberous  variety  are  of  great  size, 
double,  made  up  of  numerous  small  rosettes,  and  of  a 
beautiful  rosy  pink.  The  leaves  are  broad,  slightly 
lobed,  half  cordate,  and  of  a  dark  olive-green  colour. 
A  plant  was  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swauley,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  24th  inst. ,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded. 

Carnation,  Pride  of  Great  Britain. 

Tiie  stems  of  this  variety,  as  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Byecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
24th  inst.,  were  about  a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  long, 
of  moderate  width,  and  ot  a  deep  glaucous  green.  The 
flowers  are  large,  bright  yellow,  with  somewhat  in¬ 
curved  petals,  shallowly  toothed  at  the  ends.  It 
appears  to  be  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Rhododendron  Ajax. 

This  is  one  of  the  hybrid  greenhouse  Bhododendrons. 
The  flowers  are  of  great  size  for  this  class,  deep  salmon- 
red  with  a  white  throat,  and  a  pale  purple  line  where 
the  two  colours  join.  The  filaments  are  crimson,  and 
the  broad  petals  are  strongly  recurved,  giving  the  flower 
a  regular  and  rounded  outline.  Cut  flowers  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  24th,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

The  Purple  Orach. 

For  garden  decoration,  the  beauty  of  Atriplex  hoitensis 
atrosanguinea  is  altogether  overlooked,  even  by  those 
who  are  ever  on  the  outlook  for  something  of  telling 
appearance  and  easy  cultivation.  Being  an  annual,  it 
requires  to  be  raised  afresh  every  year  from  seeds. 
These  it  ripens  freely,  and  if  not  collected,  they  drop 
and  give  rise  to  a  plentiful  crop  of  seedlings  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring.  It  would,  therefore  be  well  adapted  for 
cultivating  in  the  open  spaces  of  shrubbery  borders, 
where  its  dark. purple  or  crimson  foliage  would  be  seen 
to  advantage  against  the  green  leafage.  In  sub-tropical 
gardening  it  might  also  be  used  to  advantage  in  large 
beds,  grown  as  a  relief  to  other  more  sober-tinted 
foliage.  In  rich  soil  it  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  or 
4  ft.,  but  it  could  be  kept  down  to  any  desired  height 
by  pinching  out  the  flowering  tips. 

Nymphaea  tuberosa  flavescens. 

The  sepals  of  this  beautiful  variety  are  tinted  with 
pink  externally,  on  a  pale,  sulphur-yellow  ground. 
The  petals  are  much  paler,  and  of  a  creamy  white,  but 
their  colour  appears  greatly  intensified  by  the  mass  of 
bright  yellow  stamens  occupying  the  centre.  The 
variety,  like  the  type,  is  readily  propagated  by  means 
of  tubers,  which  are  freely  produced  upon  the  rhizomes. 
It  first  reached  this  country  in  1887,  and  ivas  spoken  of 
for  a  time  under  the  name  of  N.  Marilacea  chromatella. 
It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  Water- 
Lily  house  at  Ivew,  where  also  N.  odorata  sulphurea 


may  be  seen,  and  which  hardly  differs  from  the  above, 
except  that  the  flowers  are  smaller,  with  more 
numerous  petals,  and  the  sepals  are  tinted  with  green 
externally. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  Inverness-shire. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  will  not,  we  fear,  be 
such  as  were  anticipated  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
but  still,  fair  crops  are  expected.  There  has  not  been 
such  a  profusion  of  blossom  on  fruit  trees  for  a  number 
of  years  back  as  there  has  been  this  year.  Late  frosts, 
however,  have  played  sad  havoc  among  the  trees, 
especially  Plums  and  Pears.  Apples  have  the  appearance 
of  being  a  fair  crop.  Gooseberries  are  to  be  good,  and 
as  yet  their  old  enemy,  the  caterpillar,  has  done  very 
little  leaf  dismantling,  probably  owing  to  the  cold  and 
dull  weather  experienced  here  for  the  last  month. 
Currants,  black  and  red,  look  well.  Strawberries  to 
all  appearance  are  to  be  excellent,  but  owing  to  the  late 
season,  will  be  fully  a  fortnight  behind  last  year  in 
ripening.  Baspberries,  apparently,  will  be  about  the 
average. — A.  MacKintosh,  Erchless  Gardens,  Beauly. 

Early  Strawberries. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser,  M.A.,  Erchless,  pulled  the  first 
ripe  Strawberry  in  the  open  air  on  Friday,  the  20th. 
The  variety  is  President  Delacour,  and  is  planted  in  a 
sunny  and  very  warm  spot  in  the  manse  garden. — A. 
MacKintosh,  21  st  June,  1890. 

Lathyrus  rotundifolius. 

The  plants  under  this  name  in  gardens  exhibit  some 
variability  as  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  other 
particulars.  There  are  some  specimens  in  the  herb¬ 
aceous  border  in  the  gardens  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick.  The  foliage  is  of  a  light  green 
colour,  and  the  individual  leaves  consist  of  a  single 
pair  of  roundly  elliptic,  relatively  short  leaflets.  The 
stipules  are  ovate,  each  bearing  a  basal  lobe,  or  auricle, 
as  large  as  the  stipule  itself,  a  character  which  is 
strikingly  distinct  from  that  seen  in  L.  Sibthorpii, 
described  by  us  a  short  time  ago  (p.  649).  The  flowers 
are  moderate  in  size,  numerously  produced  on  short 
peduncles,  and  at  a  short  distance  appear  of  a  brick- 
red  colour.  On  closer  examination,  however,  they 
are  seen  to  be  suffused  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
rose  or  rosy  purple.  The  stems  are  winged,  and  vary 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  plant,  and  in  rich  soils  and  wet  seasons  it  may  con¬ 
siderably  exceed  this.  It  commences  flowering  about 
the  middle  of  June  and  continues  well  into  July. 

Solanum  Wendlandii. 

This  fine  stove  species  is  said  not  to  flower  till  August, 
but  a  large  plant  has  been  blooming  magnificently  in 
the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  for  many  weeks  past. 
The  stems  are  climbing,  and  attain  a  great  length,  so 
that  a  house  with  a  considerable  amount  of  roof  area  is 
necessary  for  its  perfect  development.  The  stems  and 
branches  are  sparingly  furnished  with  hooked  spines, 
and  the  leaves  are  variously  divided,  the  terminal  lobe 
being  the  largest.  The  flowers  are  lilac-blue,  of  great 
size,  and  produced  in  large  handsome  cymes  that  give 
a  well-flowered  plant  a  gorgeous  appearance.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  Costa  Bica,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  as  recently  as  1882.  The  temperature  of  a 
stove  is  necessary  for  its  -well-being,  and  where  large 
stoves  exist,  this  Solanum  well  merits  a  place. 


Theropogon  pallidus. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  but  the  leaves  are  very  much  narrower,  linear 
in  fact,  deep  green  and  rather  more  leathery  in  character. 
The  racemes  of  flowers  are  rather  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  and  the  individual  blooms  are  bell-shaped,  and 
white  tinted  with  pink  or  red.  They  therefore  resemble 
those  of  a  coloured  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  are  about 
the  same  size.  It  should  be  grown  in  pots  and  kept  in 
a  cool  greenhouse,  where  its  flowers  will  form  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  other  and  more  common  subjects. 
In  its  native  home  in  the  Himalayas  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  this  would  account  for  its  turning  up 
at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  on  a  piece  of  Pleione,  also 
from  the  same  locality. 

Veronica  Traversii. 

A  LARGE  bush  of  this  in  full  bloom  is  a  beautiful  object ; 
but  even  as  an  evergreen  shrub  it  is  beautiful  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  with  small,  oblong,  leathery  leaves 
of  a  pleasing  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  produced  on  racemes  that  are  longer  than 
the  leaves,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  branches. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Although  the  work  in  the  houses  at  this  season 
consists  largely  of  what  may  be  termed  routine  work — 
viz.,  shading,  watering,  airing,  and  damping  down — still 
there  are  sure  to  be  some  plants  to  re-pot  or  put  in  fresh 
baskets  all  through  the  year,  and  they  will  be  easily 
found  if  the  watering  is  gone  through  carefully,  and 
those  stood  down  which  require  attention.  It  should 
he  always  borne  in  mind  that  when  a  plant  gets  into 
ill  health,  it  is  better  to  carefully  examine  its  roots, 
and  re-pot  it,  if  necessary,  in  good  sweet  compost, 
rather  than  to  leave  it  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
till  it  goes  to  the  bad. 

Now  is  a  suitable  time  to  get  in  a  stock  of  good 
fibrous  peat,  and  sphagnum  is  at  present  both  plentiful 
and  cheap.  The  former  is  pretty  sure  to  always  com¬ 
mand  a  good  price  ;  but  the  best  quality  is  the  cheapest 
in  the  end,  and  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  to  those 
who  have  to  use  it. 

Where  any  repairs  are  contemplated  inside  the  houses, 
to  be  followed  by  painting,  it  will  be  as  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  they  will  require  a  week  or  two  to  get 
thoroughly  dry  after  being  emptied  of  their  contents, 
or  the  paint  will  do  little  good  if  put  on  woodwork 
recently  saturated  with  water,  and  as  the  weather  is 
now  warm  enough  for  the  plants  to  be  removed  to  other 
structures,  a  little  forethought  will  bridge  over  aDy 
minor  difficulties. 

Full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  warm  nights 
we  are  now  having  to  allow  a  good  chink  of  top  and 
bottom  air  being  on  all  night,  while  fire-heat  will  need 
keeping  well  under  control,  very  little  being  required 
except  for  the  hottest  section.  The  temperatures  for 
the  present  are  :  East  Indian  house,  75°  to  85°  by  day, 
75°  at  night ;  Cattleya  house,  70°  to  80°  by  day,  70° 
at  night ;  Odontoglossum  house,  70°  by  day,  60°  at 
night. —  W.  P. 

Epiphronitis  Veitchii. 

The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora  crossed  with  the  pollen  of  Epidendrum  radicans. 
The  plant  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  21th  June, 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  stems  about 
6  ins.  or  7  ins.  high,  and  bore  four  flowers  on  a  terminal 
raceme.  The  sepals  are  oblong-elliptic,  acute,  deep 
scarlet,  and  the  broader  petals  are  similarly  coloured. 
The  lip  is  three-lobed,  flat,  scarlet  with  a  yellow  disc, 
on  which  there  are  five  elongated  scarlet  spots.  The 
lateral  lobes  are  rounded  at  the  sides,  prolonged  upuard, 
and  toothed  at  the  apex.  The  middle  lobe  is  bifid  and 
toothed  along  the  upper  edges.  The  leaves  at  present 
are  ovate,  keeled,  acute,  leathery,  deep  green,  and 
arranged  in  two  rows  along  the  sides  of  the  upright, 
rather  slender  stems.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

Disa  tripetaloides. 

Our  appreciation  of  this  pretty  species  increases  as  our 
knowledge  of  it  does.  The  scapes  produce  quite  a 
raceme  of  flowers,  which  last  for  many  weeks  in 
perfect  condition — a  raceme  of  eight  or  ten  flowers 
taking  about  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  first  till  the 
last  opens.  The  lateral  sepals  are  ovate,  blush-white 
spotted  with  purple,  and  the  upper  deeply  hooded  one 
is  similarly  coloured.  The  small  petals  are  tinted 
with  green  and  spotted  purple,  and  the  minute  linear 
lip  is  also  spotted  with  purple.  Spikes  were  exhibited 
by  SirC.  TV.  Strickland,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  21th 
inst.,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  Cooke’s  var. 

TnE  sepals  are  of  a  soft  mauve,  similar  to  the  petals, 
which  are  ovate  and  undulated  at  the  margin.  The 
tube  of  the  lip  is  somewhat  darker,  and  the  lamina  is 
pale  mauve,  white  towards  the  base,  and  striated  with 
purple  and  yellow.  It  is  much  and  beautifully  undu¬ 
lated  or  plaited  at  the  margin.  A  plant  of  it  was 
exhibited  by  Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Kingston  Hill, 
Surrey,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  24th  inst.,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded. 

Lyelio-cattleya  eximia. 

This  bi-generic  hybrid  has  been  raised  from  Ltelia 
purpurata  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  Cattleya  labiata 
Warneri.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  fusiform,  compressed, 
ridged  on  the  faces,  and  bear  a  solitary  oblong,  rigid 
leaf.  They  are  3  ins.  to  6  ins.  long,  including  the 
stalk.  The  large  compressed  spathe  is  4  ins.  or  5  ins. 
long,  and  brownish  green.  The  narrowly  oblong 
sepals  are  light  mauve,  as  are  the  elliptic  petals,  which 
are  dentate  at  the  margin.  The  tube  of  the  lip  is  deep 
purple,  and  the  large,  orbicular,  bifid  lamina  is  of  an 
intense  purple,  undulated  at  the  edges  with  a  narrow 


lilac  margin.  It  is  striated  with  purple  and  yellow  in 
the  throat.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
24th  inst.  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  and 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Sarcopodium  Godseffianum. 

This  is  a  provisional  name  given  to  a  beautiful  species 
of  Dendrobium  belonging  to  the  section  Sarcopodium. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovoid  and  bluntly  trigonous. 
The  scape  is  one  flowered,  and  the  flower  large.  The 
upper  sepal  is  ovate-oblong  with  deep  yellow  longi¬ 
tudinal  veins,  joined  by  brown  reticulations,  enclosing 
roundish  subtranslucent  spots.  The  lateral  sepals  are 
incurved  yellow,  and  heavily  stained  with  purplish 
brown.  The  heart-shaped  curved  lip  is  yellowish 
above,  creamy  white  on  the  back,  curiously  hinged  to 
the  curved  foot  of  the  column,  and  moveable.  It  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  k  Co.,  St.  Albans,  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  24th  inst,  and  received  a  First  Class 
Certificate. 

Masdevallia  Courtauldiana. 

The  elliptic-oblong,  stalked,  light  green  leaves  of  this 
hybrid  are  about  4  ins.  in  length.  The  scape  is  one- 
flowered,  and  the  bloom  is  similar  in  size  to  that  of 
M.  Shuttleworthii ;  but  the  tube  is  campanulate, 
rather  longer,  purple  and  somewhat  spotted  externally. 
The  upper  sepal  is  ovate,  revolute  at  the  edge,  purple 
externally,  and  paler  internally,  with  five  darker 
purple  nerves ;  the  lateral  sepals  are  elongated, 
decurved,  rose-coloured,  with  three  darker  lines,  and 
spotted  with  purple  at  the  base.  All  three  terminate 
in  dull  purple  tails,  about  2|  ins.  long.  The  small 
petals  are  yellowish  and  the  lip  tipped  with  black.  A 
specimen  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  the  24th  June,  by  Sidney  Courtauld,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  A.  Wright),  Booking  Place,  Braintree,  when  an 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded. 

L/elio-cattleya  Canhamiye. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  bi-generic  hybrid  are  similar 
to  those  of  LEelio-cattleya  eximia,  and  the  hybrid  was 
effected  by  crossing  Lselia  purpurata  with  the  pollen 
of  Cattleya  Mossise.  The  spathe  is  light  green,  and 
about  3  ins.  long.  The  leaf  is  oblong  in  shape, 
leathery  and  deep  green.  The  sepals  are  narrowly 
oblong,  and  mauve  coloured,  as  are  the  ovate  petals 
which  are  shallowly  dentate  at  the  margin.  The  tube 
of  the  lip  is  irregularly  splashed  with  purple,  and  the 
broad  lamina  is  irregularly  marbled  with  purple  on  a 
lilac  ground,  with  a  lilac  margin,  recalling  wliat  is  seen 
in  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossite.  There  is  a  large  yellow 
blotch  in  the  throat,  and  the  base  of  the  tube  is  striated 
with  yellow  and  purple  lines.  A  plant  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  24lh  inst.,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted. 

PHAL/ENOPSIS  speciosa. 

The  habit,  size,  and  general  appearance  of  this  plant 
shows  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  P.  sumatraua  and  P. 
Luddemanniana.  The  sepals  and  petals  vary  greatly 
in  colour,  some  being  violet-purple  with  some  small 
white  areas.  In  other  cases  the  ground  colour  is  white, 
with  a  few  large  violet-purple  blotches,  as  in  a  variety 
to  be  seen  in  the  collection  at  the  Grange,  Hackbridge. 
The  lip  is  much  reduced  in  size,  compared  with  that  of 
its  nearest  allies,  and  consists  of  a  narrow,  rosy  purple 
ridge,  bearded  with  white  hairs  ;  the  lateral  lobes  are 
small  and  yellow. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural. — June  24 tli. 

The  Drill  Hall  was  well  filled  on  the  occasion  of  this 
meeting,  for  iu  addition  to  the  exhibits  usually  shown 
at  the  ordinary  meetings,  prizes  were  offered  for  Tea, 
Noisette  and  H.P.  Ptoses,  bringing  together  a  goodly 
number  of  exhibitors.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
including  Pfeonies,  Delphiniums  and  Irises,  together 
with  Roses  and  various  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  bulk  of  the  display.  There  were  also  a 
number  of  new  varieties  and  hybrid  Orchids. 

A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  large  group  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  flowering  shrubs.  Amongst  the 
former  were  collections  of  Irises,  Delphiniums,  Gail- 
lardias,  Aquilegias,  Campanulas,  Iceland  Poppies  and 
Spiraea.  Handsome  flowering  shrubs  are  Philadelphus 
microphyllus,  Kalmia  latifolia  major  splendens,  Andro¬ 
meda  speciosa  cassinefolia  and  Eurybia  macrodonta. 
They  had  also  cut  blooms  of  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  fine  collection  of  Pieonies 
and  herbaceous  plants  generally,  including  Irises, 


Iceland  Poppies,  Campanulas,  Geraniums,  Lupins, 
Phloxes,  Potentillas  and  others.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
Covent  Garden,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  large  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Paeonies,  Iceland  Poppies,  Violas,  Ixias,  Lilies, 
Irises,  Campanulas,  Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus, 
Achillea  micrantha,  Gillenia  trifoliata  and  others. 
A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
II.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  group 
of  tuberous  Begonias,  including  Lady  M.  Turner,  Mrs. 
Baron,  O.  T.  Hodges,  and  Miss  Eastwood.  They  also 
had  a  collection  of  Pteor.ies,  varieties  of  P.  albiflora, 
tied  up  in  bunches  of  a  kind.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson 
k  Sons,  Chilwell,  Notts,  exhibited  some  new  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  showed  a 
collection  of  show  and  decorative  varieties.  Messrs. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Ilighgate,  exhibited  boxes  of  Hedera 
Helix  lucida,  H.  H.  1.  aurea  and  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda,  Barnet  var.  From  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Cambridge,  were  sent  up  Melia  Azidaracb,  Lilium 
Szovitzianum,  Macleania  insignis,  with  tubular  scarlet 
flowers  in  masses,  and  about  seven  species  of 
Pentstemon.  A  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  including 
some  things  that  are  flowering  at  the  present  time. 

A  fine  collection  of  old-fashioned  garden  Roses  wTas 
staged  by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 
Amongst  them  were  Perle  d’Or  (flesh),  Persian  Yellow 
(double  yellow),  the  striped  Gloria  Mundi,  miniature- 
flowered  Roses  of  the  R»  polyantha  type,  and  the  Copper 
Austrian  Briar  of  a  dark  orange-red.  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Market  Street,  Oxford,  exhibited  three  boxes 
of  blooms  of  the  White  Tea,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
and  a  box  of  Wm.  A.  Richardson,  richly  coloured. 
Old  garden  Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  George 
Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath,  including  R.  polyantha,  Moss 
Roses,  Gloria  Mundi,  the  double  R.  lucida,  and  Ma 
Capucine,  salmon  and  orange.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  k 
Son,  Wy land  Nursery,  Colchester,  had  a  box  of  Wm. 
A.  Richardson,  finely  coloured.  Messrs.  William 
Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  showed  three  boxes  of 
Rose  blooms,  some  of  which  were  new.  Messrs.  Paul 
k  Son,  Cheshunt,  also  showed  some  n  ew  varieties. 
A  beautiful  collection  of  Shirley  Poppies  was  shown  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon.  Sir 
C.  W.  Strickland  showed  Crinum  crassipes,  and  a  red- 
flowered  species  of  Buphane  from  the  Upper  Zambesi. 
Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  showed  three  boxes  of 
seedling  double  white  Pinks.  The  scented  yellow 
Begonia  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill.  Calendula  pluvialis  and  a  species  of  Lathyrus 
were  staged  by  O.  T.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Lachine,  Chisle- 
hurst. 

A  collection  of  Orchids,  mostly  new  varieties,  such  as 
Epiphronitis  Veitchii,  Lielio-eattleya  eximia,  Ltelio- 
cattleya  Canhamiae,  and  Thunia  Bensoniae,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  (Cooke’s  var.)  and  a  singular  species  of 
Catasetum,  were  shown  by  Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq., 
Kingston  Hill,  Surrey.  Some  fine  racemes  of  Disa 
tripetaloides  were  brought  up  by  Sir  C.  Strickland. 
De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  showed 
Cattleya  gigas  Mrs.  De  B.  Crawshay,  a  dark-lipped 
variety  with  light  sepals  and  petals.  A  basket  of 
Phaius  Humblotii,  P.  H.  alba,  Sarcopodium  Godseffi¬ 
anum,  and  some  Odontoglossums,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &Co.,  St.  Albans.  Angnecum  Chailluanum 
was  also  staged  by  them.  A  small  collection  of  Orchids, 
including  Aerides  Lobbii,  A.  crispum,  Cattleya  Gas- 
kelliaua,  and  Dendrobium  Farmeri  var.,  came  from 
Messrs.  James  Crispin  &  Sons,  Nelson  Street,  Bristol. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  showed  some  huge 
stalks  of  Stott’s  Monarch  Rhubarb.  Mr.  W.  Palmer, 
Thames  Ditton  House,  Thames  Ditton,  showed  two 
boxes  of  Sutton’s  Duchess  of  Albany  Pea  from  sowings 
made  at  three  different  times.  The  Brunswick  Tomato 
was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Field,  Brunswick  Gardens, 
Leamington  Spa.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  Hudson,  gardener  to  the  Messrs, 
de  Rothschild,  at  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  for  a  box 
containing  twenty-eight  fruits  of  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  ; 
they  were  very  highly  coloured.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp,  Canford  Gardens,  TVimborne, 
for  Stanwick’s  Elruge  Nectarine.  A  seedling  Melon 
from  Blenheim  Orange  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  George 
TVythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Syon  House,  Brentford.  Sutton’s  Triumph  and  The 
Countess  Melons  were  shown  by  Mr.  TV.  Palmer.  A 
collection  of  Strawberries,  including  Noble,  Pauline, 
King  of  the  Earlies,  La  Grosse  Sucree  and  Crescent,  the 
latter  a  first  early,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  tlie  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  fidcs.  No  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Alu  ante  Grapes. — Juno :  It  is  a  clear  case  of  scalding,  that 
is  to  :  ay,  the  leaves  injured — those  nearest  to  the  glass,  as  you 
observe,  have  been  caught  by  very  bright  sunshine,  while  the 
parts  burnt  have  been  wet  with  condensed  moisture.  Keep  a 
chink  of  air  on  all  night,  and  open  the  top  ventilators  wider 
earlier  in  the  day. 

Cochlearia  officinalis.— Roxburgh:  Some  old  books  describe 
this  plant  as  an  annual;  some  new  ones  say  it  is  biennial,  and 
if  you  were  to  grow  a  piece  of  it  in  your  garden  with  plenty  of 
space  for  development  you  would  probably  find  it  perennial. 
The  fact  is,  it  varies  greatly  according  to  the  conditions,  and  if 
crowded  in  a  seed  bed  it  would  run  to  seed  the  first  year.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  plant  has  ever  been  introduced  under  the 
name  of  Cardamine  alpina.  It  may  be  Cochlearia  officinalis 
alpina,  as  we  have  all  along  suspected,  but  you  have  never  sent 
ns  any  fruit,  that  is,  seed  pods  when  they  have  attained  their 
full  size,  and  which  we  should  like  to  see.  The  seed  pod  of  C. 
officinalis  alpina  is  the  chief  distinction  between  it  and  the 
typical  C.  officinalis.  The  perennial  character  cannot  always  be 
relied  upon. 

French  Endive. — J.  C.  :  We  are  not  surprised  at  this  season 
at  your  Endive  bolting  in  the  way  the  plants  have  done.  You 
should  have  made  small  sowings  and  often  in  very  rich  soil,  and 
gathered  the  young  leaves  for  the  salad  bowl  before  they  attained 
any  size.  They  would  have  been  fit  to  gather  according  to  the 
French  plan  about  the  time  you  transplanted  them.  Towards 
autumn  there  is  not  the  same  tendency  to  bolt,  and  you  can 
then  treat  them  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Greenhouse  Construction. — J.  TV.  Morgan  :  Fawke’s  Horti¬ 
cultural  Buildings ,  their  Construction,  Heating,  £c.  (Batsford) ; 
and  Jones’  Heo.ting  by  Hot  Water  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son). 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  Martin:  1,  Gaultheria  Shallon ;  2, 
Rhododendron  punctatum,  dark  -  flowered  variety.  Herbert 
Morris:  1,  Kalmia  latifolia ;  2,  Cistus  albidus ;  3,  Diplacus 
glutinosus,  var.  puniceus  ;  4,  Cotyledon  Umbilicus.  Roxburgh  : 
The  yellow  and  white-flowered  plant  is  Limnantlies  Douglas  i. 
TV.  M. :  1,  Kalmia  latifolia;  2,  the  Carolipa  Allspice,  Caly- 
canthus  floridus.  A.  H.  B. :  1,  Calanthe  Jlasuca;  2,  Linaria 
purpurea  ;  3,  Thermopsis  montana ;  4,  Lindelophia  spectabilis  ; 
5,  Salvia  sylvestris  ;  6,  Sidalcta  oregana  ;  7,  Chrysobaetron 
Hookeri ;  S,  Campanula  turbinata  ;  9,  Campanula  nitida  alba  ; 
10,  Campanula  garganica.  IF.  Y. :  1,  Calathea  (Maranta)  Mas- 
sangeana  ;  2,  Clerodendron  speciosum  ;  3,Pentascarnea  ;  4,  Den- 
drobium  sphediglossum ;  5,  Epidendrum  Linkianum  ;  6, 

Psilotum  triquetrum. 

Seedling  Petunia. — J.  C.  :  It  is  of  no  commercial  value,  We 
have  seen  scores  of  the  same  character,  and  many  much  better. 

Sphagnum  Moss. — Juno  :  The  tips  of  the  Moss  are  affected  by 

black  fungus  commonly  called  Flowers  of  Tan.  You  should 
look  out  for  it  while  it  is  travelling  over  the  surface  of  soil,  tan, 
or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  so  prevent  it  reaching  the  pots. 

Communications  Received. — E.  S.  D.— J.  A. — H.  W.  — R.  D. 
— D.  R.— E.  R.  J.— G.  G.  H.-J.  P.— F.  R.  S.— J.  W.  T.— B.  L. 
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TKADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Reid  and  Bornemaxn,  Trewsbury  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. — 
Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  Fuchsias  and  Chrysanthemums. 
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LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  23rd. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sox,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  seed  market  dull. 
Mustard  and  P.ape  sell  slowly  at  prices  current  last 
week.  Clover  Seeds  steady. 

- »>$o - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

June  25th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus  ....per  100  3  0  5  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages - per  doz.  1  6  2  6)  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery  ..  ..per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..2  0 

Cucumbers  - each  0  6  10  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0  16 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potaios.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  Tasmanian,  Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

per  case  15  0  IS  0  —  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  6  3  0  Strawberries ..  per  lb.  0  6  10 

Peaches.. .  .per  dozen  6  0  12  0  | 

Plants  ln  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  i  s.d.  s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0  Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 

Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  8  0  12  0  Liliums,  various,  doz. IS  0  30  0 

Bouvardias  ..perdoz.  8  0  12  0  Lobelia . per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Calceolaria,  per  doz.  6  0  9  0  Marguerites  perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0  Mignonette,  perdoz.  4  0  SO 
Dracaena  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  o 

—  viridis  . doz.  12  0  24  0  Pelargoniums  ..doz.  9  0  IS  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0  Pelargoniums.searlet,  3  0  6  0 

—  ventrieosa..  doz.  12  0  24  0  Roses . perdoz.  12  0  24  0 

Evergreens,  invar.,  doz.6  0  24  0  Roses,  Fairy ...  .doz.  6  0  9  0 

Ferns. invar.. perdoz.  4  0  is  0  Saxifrage  ..perdozenlS  0  24  0 

Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0  6  0  Spiraea  _ perdoz.  6  0  12  0 

Heliotrope, per  doz.  5  0  SO 

Bedding  Plants  in  variety,  in  roots  or  boxes,  and  also  in  pots. 

Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Paeony,  doz.  hunches  4  0  9  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 
—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4  0  6 
Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..  2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

—  Tea  ....  per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . perdoz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  6 

—  Moss  per  bnch _  OS  10 

Ranunculus  doz.  bun.  3  0  4  0 
Roses,  dozen  bunches  2  0  6  0 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  2  0  2  6 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  4  0  6  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  6  10 
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s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  5  C 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 
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BENTLEYS 

WEED  DESTROYER. 

Mr.  W.  IGGULDEN,  Marston  Gardens,  writes:— “I  have 
used  your  Weed  Destroyer  for  several  seasons.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  more  effectual  will  ever  be  concocted.” 

Mr.  E.  MOLYXEUX.  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  writes  : — “  I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  Weed  Killer.  In  addition  to  killing 
the  weeds  effectually,  the  gravel  on  our  paths  is  rendered 
particularly  bright  by  its  use.” 


For  further  testimony,  prices,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Manufacturer — 


JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

'works,  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


GARDEN  HOSE!  GARDEN  HOSE  !!  GARDEN  HOSE  !!! 


EVERY  leDgth  guaranteed  of  best  quality  India  Rubber,  and 
any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
of  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
Union  complete,  and  carriage  paid,  ISs.  6<f.  ;  f-inch  diameter, 
21s.  6 d.  ;  J-inch  diameter,  24s.  6ri.  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Kingdom.  Awarded  Ten  Gold  &  Silver  Medals. 

ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  5  SNOW  HILL,  WOLVERHAMPTON  . 


ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &c.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SMITH’S  CELEBRATED 

WEED  KILLER. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of — 

MARK  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell.  Make  the  Gravel  equal  to  2\tw . 
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Demy  8  m  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations.  Price ,  ij\  ;  post  free ,  iy.  3^. 


The  TUBEROUS  BECONIA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


#  CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 


CONTENTS: 


Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — - 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds ;  II.,  by  Cuttings — 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
ulass — Double-fiowerin g  Begonias. 


Cultivation  of  late  or  winter- 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and 

O  O 

Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 


Published  at  “TUE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  Id. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 

book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.  — 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “  The  Flower 
of  the  Future”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3  c?. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and.  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hod.  Sec.  and  T  reasnrer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price ,  2 s.  6 d., 
post  free. 


SPECIALITIES “SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  ROSE  POTS!’ 

“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS!” 
“  SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  <fc  PANS  !  ”  “  SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  !  ” 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘Garden  Pots.’ 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  vie  life  them  better  than  any  Olliers  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  1  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  oil  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 


) 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 

By  B.  S.  DODWELL, 

HON.  SEO.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  Ss.  Sd.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,’’ 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “The  Gardening  World ”  for. _ _ _ 

ft, r  which  I  enclose _ _ _ _ 

Name - Address - . - - 


.  months. 


(23690? 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17 


Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence.  Post  Free  for  Seven  Stamps. 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  UNION. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CARNATION  FOR  1889. 

Should  be  in  the  bauds  of  every  Lover  of  the  Flower. 
Address,  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

MR.  DODWELL, 

THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  gOAD,  OXFORD. 

PRIVILEGES  OF  MEMBERS— Full  value  for  all  Subscriptions 
returned  annually  iu  Plants  from  the  surplus  growth  of  Mr. 
Dodwell’s  unrivalled  Collection. 


all  BOOKSELLERS, 


CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C., 


and  through 
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TRADE 


MARK. 


FOR  PLANTS. 


GUI  CK. —LAS  TING  —ECONOMICAL. 


This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfeclion  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  QUICK  IX  ACTIOX,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is. 
Paclxts,  and  SEALED  BAGS : — 

71b.  14  1b.  2Slb.  56  lb.  112  1b, 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 


The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 
of  each  Bag.  - 


A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer — 


S.  C.  GLAY, 


MARSH  ISLAND.  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 


(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM. 


7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


FIFTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 


Perlb. 

w  z-iv  Cwt 

*?/  V  47  20/- 


6d. 


'•«'  BEST  S  CHEAPEST  GUAM) 

FOR.  ALL 

Garden  or  Greenhouse  Purposes. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  CARDENS. 

WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 


REGISTERED. 


RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 
*  BUILDINGS 

Fixed  i 


ater 


•orlc  guaranteed 
nd  at  lowest  prices. 


ORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
ND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS. 

DARLING  I  OX. 


55,  Lionel  Street, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 


HENRY  HOPE 


NEW 

CATALOGUE 


GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 


Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER 

AXD 

HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 


NEW 

CATALOGUE 


GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 


•nM'.&'fiy; 


-  -  a  8  _  mm 


Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fishep.,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write — “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.” 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write — “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 
finish — used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write — Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  twr.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes — -“For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


H.  M.  POLLETT  &  CO. 


horticultural  and  Seneral  fruiters, 


42  to  48,  FANN  STREET,  ALDERSGATE  STREET, 

L  O  N  D  O  N,  E.C. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every  description  of  Printing 

for  Horticultural  Societies. 


GARDEN  NETTING. 


SA  I  Successor  to  \ 

B  £%Sa  dltS}  \J.  W.  HaythornJ) 

Manufacturer  of  Hexagon  and  Chiswick  Garden  Nets. 
Warranted  to  Protect  Bloom  from  Frost,  Winds,  Hail,  and 
Fruit  from  Birds,  Wasps,  Ac. 

Patterns  and  Prices  Free  by  Post. 

Address— S.  A.  SANDS, 

THURLAND  ST.,  NOTTINGHAM. 


ONCE  USED  ALWAYS  USED. 


The  very  best  Watering  Can  in  the  Market. 

Used  by  all  the  leading  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  Orchid 
Growers,  &  Amateurs ;  &.  in  the  Royal  Parks  &  Gardens. 
Made  from  1  quart  to  10  quarts. 

Ladies’  Cans  from  Is.  9d.  each.  Any  size  sent 
free  by  Parcel  Post. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Card. 


J.  HAWS,  4,  MAYOLA  ROAD,  CLAPTON. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1SS9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certiticate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R.  Irwix  Lyxch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “  There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins.  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included):  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is,  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

6gf  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  axd  Seedsmen. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.' 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  andC>riton  St.,  Bolton.  Lancashire. 

London  Wholesale  Agents— Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  A 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street:  and  Hooper  A  Co.,  Limited, 
Coveul  Garden  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  A  Sox,  12, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden  :  Barclay  a-  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
Farringdon  Street ;  James  Yeitch  A  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  A  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin :  Walter  Carson  A  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  A  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
A  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 


E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


GREENHOUSES. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  N  ic  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 


W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 


LONDON,  S.E. 
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ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  \d. 


O UPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP. — Thousands 

hD  to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free.— P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  S  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

rpo  ORCHID  GROWERS.— SPHAGNUM 

JL  MOSS,  fresh  and  clean,  5s.  per  sack.  Collected  as  ordered. 
— G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

\.J  Standen's  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Buyers  of  black  currants  and 

SHALLOTS  (Dutch)  please  send  your  Address  and 
References  to  JE.  AR.  VAN  DEN  BLINK,  Brielle  (Holland), 
who  is  now  open  to  book  orders.  Moderate  prices.  First 
quality  of  Fruits. 


East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stocks. 

f  I  THOMAS  METHYEN  &  SONS  offer  their 

choice  strain  of  the  above,  in  five  varieties— viz.,  Scarlet, 
Purple,  White,  Crimson,  and  White  Wall-leaved,  at  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
and  os.  each  colour.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

By  Royal  Warrant,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen, 
Edinburgh. 


Roses,  clematis,  greenhouse,  and 

HARDY  PLANTS. — New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
now  ready,  containing  a  full  list  of  New  Roses,  post  free  upon 
application.  All  reasonably  priced.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


Bulbs  eor  autumn  flowering.— 

Summer  Planting  List  now  ready  of  RARE  CROCUS 
SPECIES  for  Autumn  and  Spring  flowering,  Beautiful  and 
Rare  COLCHICUMS,  STERNBERG! A  (Lily  of  the  Field) 
ZEPHYRANTHES  (Flowers  of  the  West  Wind),  PYRETH- 
RUMS  for  Autumn  planting,  &c.,  &c.  List  free  on  application. 
—BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


KA  non  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS— 8, 

t/V)OOU  Is.  'ili.  ;  50  fronds,  Is.  3d.  6  Greenhouse 

Ferns,  Is.  3d.  Penny  Plants  (Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Coleus, 
Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  Marguerites,  Verbenas,  Cyperus,  Bal¬ 
sams.  Passion  Flowers,  Honeysuckles,  Ferns,  Isolepis),  12  for 
Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Our  Guide  is  the  best  book  published 

for  amateurs  ;  one  sent  free  with  every  order  for  one  month. _ 

TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


Bedding  plants  for  sale.— 

GERANIUMS,  Scarlet,  White,  Crimson,  and  Pink,  best 
sorts,  10s.  per  100  ;  Silver  edge,  Bronze,  Crystal  Palace  Gem 
12s.  per  100.  VEBBENAS,  10s.  per  100.  HELIOTROPES  Ss 
per  100.  FUCHSIAS,  Ss.  per  100.  CALCEOLARIA,  6s.  per  100.’ 
LOBELIA,  best,  3s.  per  100.  AGERATUM,  Dwarf  Blue,  5s.  per 
100.  PELARGONIUMS,  2s.  per  dozen.  All  good  strong  plants. 
Terms  cash.— T.  BOX,  Perry  Street  Nursery,  Gravesend,  Kent. 


ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6cl.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
nage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advt.  p.  690. 


QLUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

kl?  to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  1  s.'dd.  per  box,  Post 
Free. — THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street, 
Bristol,  and  all  seedsmen. 


Ferns  !  Ferns  I!  Ferns  1 !  I 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Lygo- 
dium,  Onychinm,  Polystichum,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  Adiantuni 
cuneatmn,  large  stuff,  ready  to  pot  at  once,  in  5-in.  pots,  16s. 
and  20s.  pi  r  100.  Pteris  cretica.  P.  cristata,  and  few  other  sorts, 
from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100,  or  50s.  per  1000.  Packed  free,  cash 
with  order. — J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 


ipHE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

-L  CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 

This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  be  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 

Gloxinias  i  gloxinias  !  i  —  our 

GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  July  9th  and  10th,  at  the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries 
(Tulse  Hill  Station).  All  lovers  of  this  beautiful  genus  cordially 
invited.  Admission  by  card  free  on  application.  Will  be  posted 
in  course  to  all  our  customers.  Bulbs,  12s.  to  42s.  per  dozen. 
Seed,  2s.  6 d.  and  5s.  per  packet. 

Our  new  house  of  ANTHURIUMS  and  SARRACENIAS  now 
in  full  beauty. 

JOHN  PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood 
Road,  S.E.  Nursery  Grounds  :  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 


LAIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentsteinons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


Sow  in  July. 

QUTTON’S  PRIZE  BEGONIAS.— Saved 

from  the  richest  and  most  varied  flowers  grown  in  our  own 
immense  collection.  All  shades  of  colour  are  included,  from  the 
deepest,  crimson  to  the  lightest  pink,  as  well  as  oraDge,  yellow, 
and  white.  The  plants  are  compact  in  habit,  and  possess  a 
robust  constitution.  Mr.  Jno.  Price,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hall, 
writes : — “  The  finest  Begonias  I  ever  saw.” — Price  of  Seed, 
2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  packet,  post  free. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6 cl. 

YACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS, 

LILIES,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready  and  may  be  had  free, 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

130  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 

J  WALLACE’S  unrivalled  Box  contains  GO 

.  Geraniums.  10  Lobelia,  10  Heliotrope,  10  Iresine,  10 
Petunias,  10  Pyrethrum,  5  new  double  Tropteolums,  5  Dahlias, 
5  Verbenas,  5  Fuchsias.  All  good  plants,  well  hardened.  If 
carriage  paid,  9 d.  extra.— J.  WALLACE,  Rose  and  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Abbots  Langley,  Herts. 

Roofing  felt  j  roofing  felt  j  i— 

Best  quality  Asphalte  Roofing  Felt,  in  rolls  25  yds.  long, 
32  ins.  wide,  No.  1,  4s.  10d.  per  roll ;  No.  2,  6s  6cZ.  per  roll ;  No.  3, 
9s.  per  roll,  carriage  paid.  Nails,  Is.  per  1000.  Over  5000  rolls 
in  stock.  Awarded  10  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.— ANDREW 
POTTER,  Melbourne  Woiks,  and  Snow  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


T 


HE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE. — A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id. — IT,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  arc 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 

tainments,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton.  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1S8S. 

PROTECT  your  Gardens  from  Ravages  of 

Birds. — Tanned  Netting,  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Will  not 
rot  if  left  out  in  all  weather.  Sent,  any  width,  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal  gardens.  Sent  on 
approval.  Commoner  Netting,  at  50  square  yards,  Is.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Established  170  years. — HY.  JOHN  GASSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

COARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

T  TINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best,  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  &c. — MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1SS2,  for 
“Eclipse"  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses  .  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals — Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1883  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &e. 

Address— Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield,” 


T 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

tf  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  ami  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  II.  R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment.,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  11.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872:  London,  1SS3.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

HOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

f  '  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Q  C.  CLAY’S  IN  VIGOR  ATO  R  for  PLANTS 

kD  •  Quick,  lasting,  economical.— Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS. — Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineer's,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  ieading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.  ,2s.  6d.,  5s.  6d. ,  and  10s.  6d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  orapply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills.  Sheffield. 


GREENHOUSES.  — -Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  4Ss.  ;  No.  13.  Span-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Broekley,  London. 

TMPORTANT  TO  GARDENERS  AND 

OTHERS  — Guaranteed  pure  Tobacco  Ash,  from  the 
Queen's  Customs  Warehouses.  A  substitute  for  tobacco  water 
and  paper ;  destroys  all  insects  and  nourishes  the  plant. 
Guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  foliage.  7-lb.  samples,  2s.  6 cl.  ; 
1  cwt.,  20s.  Carriage  paid.  P.  O.  to — 

J.  EDWARDS,  31,  Scotland  Road,  Liverpool. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent  • 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life! 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

GISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  bylead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited) 
London. 

BRIDGEORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6<i.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


Second  Portion. 

THE  CELEBRATED  STUDI.EY  HOUSE  COLLECTION 
OF  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 

Absolutely  without  reset  ve. 

HIGHLY'  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  the  SECOND  PORTION  of 
(his  renowned  COLLECTION,  the  whole  being  remarkable 
for  splendid  culture  and  condition,  and  including  a  great 
proportion  of  plants  matchless  in  point  of  rarity,  by  order 
of  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  who  is  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
cultivation  in  conseouence  of  a  eliange  of  residence. 

MESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  are 

favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
their  Central  Auction  Rooms  67  A  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C 
on  TUESDAY'  and  WEDNESDAY',  July  Sth  and  9th,  at  half¬ 
past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely  each  day,  the  SECOND  PORTION 
of  this  SUPERB  COLLECTION.  Amongst  the  many  tine 
things  included  in  this  Sale,  the  following  may  he  specially 
mentioned : 

Cypripedium  Boxallii  atratum 
Carrierei 
Fairieanuin 
Germinyanum 
Harrisianunr  “  Yivicans  ” 

Hornianum 
insigne  “  Tautzianuni  ” 

Io 

Io  grandis 

Lawrenceanum  stenocemium 
leucorrhodum 
maeropterum 
Morganise  Burfordienso 
Mrs.  C.  Canham 
cenanthum  superbum 
Peetersianum 
Sallieri  Hyeanum 
selligerum  majus 
villosum  albo-marginatum 
L;elia  anceps  alba 
—  Dawsoni 
callistoglossa 
purpurata  “  Sunset  ’’ 

Cattleya  exoniensis 
Gaskelliana  albens 
—  Delliense 
gigas  Norman! 

Mendelii  Garnettii 
Mossiae  Studleyana 
porphyroglossa 


Cattleya  Schroderte  alba 
Skinneri  alba 
Triame  alba 

—  aperta 
—  Backhouseana 
—  DodgsODii 

—  eboracensis 

—  11  Enchantress  ” 

—  splendens 
—  Studleyana 

Odont.oglossum  egregiutn 
hlepharicanthum 
crispunr  guttatum 
cuspidatum  xanthoglossum 
elegans 

Ruckerianum  splendens 
vexillarium  purpureum 

—  splendens 

—  variegatum 
Dendrobiunr  Falconeri 

gigahteum 

macrophyllum,  var.  Richardi 
Schroderi 
Wardianum  album 
AeTides  expausum  Leonite 
Angrtecum  Chailluanum 
Epidendrum  Randii 

purpureum 

Masdevallia  Harryana,  Thom¬ 
son’s  Scarlet 

N.B.— The  whole  of  the  plants  will  be  submitted  to  the 
hammer,  and  in  no  case  will  any  plant  he  sold  privately. 
Catalogues  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the  Auctioneers, 
(17  and  (IS,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


FRIDAY  NEST. 

Established  Orchids. 

From  the  Collection  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,on 
FRIDAY  NEXT,  July  11th,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  about 
400  lots  of  exceedingly  well-grown  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Brighton  horticultural 

ASSOCIATION. 

GRAND  ROSE  SHOW  (with  Plants,  Ferns,  &e.),  JULY'  9th 
and  10th. 

GRAND  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION,  SEPTEMBER  10th  &  11th. 
For  Schedules,  apply  to 

EDWARD  CARPENTER,  Secretary. 
90,  St.  James’  Street,  Brighton. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick  Gardens. 

Grand  carnation,  picotee  and 

FERN  CONFERENCE  AND  EXHIBITION. 

July  22nd  and  23rd,  1S90. 

The  Conference  will  he  opened  each  day  at  2.30  p.m. 
Interesting  papers  will  be  read— on  the  History  and  Culture  of 
Carnations  and  Ferns— by  eminent  Botanists  and  Cultivators. 

Admission— Tuesday,  from  2  o'clock ;  Wednesday,  from  10 
o’clock— One  Shilling. 

Schedules  and  further  information  may  he  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretary,  R.  H.  S  ,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Entries  to  be  returned  to  Mr.  A.  F.  BARRON,  R.  H.  S. 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  not  later  than  Friday,  July  ISth. 

WILMS  L  O  W  and  ALDERLEY 

HORTICUXTURAL  SOCIETY^. — The  above  Society 
will  hold  its  SECOND  ANNUAL  SHOW  in  Hawthorn  Hall 
Field,  Wilmslow,  on  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  July  25tli  and 
26th  next.  Schedule  of  Prizes  (£140)  on  application. 

T.  W.  .MARKLAND,  ) 

C.  E.  H.  HOBSON,  j 


Hon.  Secs. 


Fifth  national  co  -  operative 

FLOWER  SHOW,  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  AUGUST  16, 1S90. 

Schedules  now  ready  of  over  S25 
Prizes,  comprising  Gold,  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals,  £350  in  cash,  special 
Prizes  in  Goods,  Certificates,  &c., 
post  free  on  application  to 

EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

At  this  Show  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Ltd.,  offer 
£150  for  best  produce  grown  from 
their  Reliable  One  and  All  Seeds. 

3,  Agar  Sheet,  Strand,  W.C. :  and 
Creek  Road,  Deptford,  S.E. 


FETES,  FLOWER  SHOY/S, BAZAARS, &c. 

COI-.  J-  H.  MEURICE’S 

Reliable  Recherche  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of  every  de 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-making  Specialties  and  every 
Novelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls  Private 
Parties,  Colleges,  &c  —  Address,  20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET 


ORCHIDS. 


mi  wu  uuniiGULJ 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Are  constantly  receiving  IMPORTATIONS  of  ORCHIDS 
from  various  parts  of  the  World,  and  they  will  send 
particulars  of  each  importation  as  it  arrives  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  their  name  and  address  for  that 
purpose. 

Tiie  Company  have  also  an  immense  stock  of 
ESTABLISHED*  ORCHIDS :  descriptive  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  on  application  to  the  Company, 


The  Vineyard 
and  Nurseries, 


CARSTON,  LIVERPOOL 


SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON, 

FEQRIST, 

Prospect  House, BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE 

Begs  to  offer  the  following,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
specialty  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. 

PRIMULAS,  PPvIMULAS,  and  CINERARIAS. 

Finest  possible  strains,  the  latest  new  colours  and  improved 
forms,  as  sold  in  Cevent  Garden.  Good  plants  for  next  autumn 
and  winter  bloomiDg,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  ICs.  per  100;  extra 
strong  selected,  2s.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100. 

CYCLAMENS,  CYCLAMENS,  Lamb’s  celebrated 

Giganteum  strain.  Good  plauts,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  extra  selected, 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

ALL  CARRIAGE  FREE. 


S.  SHEPPERSON, 
Florist ,  BELFFIt. 

“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  Ac.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King's  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 

“  Irradiating  the  Present,  Restoring  the  Past.’’ 

HARTLAND’S  DAFFODILS. 

New  Series  Edition. 

ILLUSTRATED  by  GERTRUDE  HARTLAND. 

This  publication  is  limited  to  1,000  Copies,  PRICE,  2s.  6d., 
POST  FREE.  It  is  purely  a  drawing-room  book,  and  work  of 
art  among  garden  flowers,  exclusive  of  trade  altogether.  A  key 
to  same,  descriptive  and  priced,  can  be  had  in  July.  And  more 
than  probable,  in  100  years  this  edition,  from  the  artistic  point, 
will  be  scarce  and  valuable  as  a  remnant  of  the  Daffodil  mania  of 
this  age,  and  particularly  as  it  emanates  from  sucli  a  small  place 

as  Cork.  - 

Trade  Circular  of  best  Market  Sorts  post  free. 

W.BAYL0R  HARTLAND, f.r.h.s. 

Seedsman,  and  Florist, 

24,  PATRICK  STREET,  CORK. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOLS 


H 


“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER"  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
2s.:  extra  strong  2s.  6  d.,  postage  3d.  Does' twenty  times  the  work 
of  hand,  without  soiling  the  fingers. — Seedsmen,  ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay, 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE 


THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

Trial  sample  post  free. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  ail  K.vals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  YYalks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  <fcc. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  kc.,  dtc. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  YY'eed  Killek  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refu  e  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal  ,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal. 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Us .1  in  the  ■proportion  of  1  gallon  to  Si  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 
“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

H JRTIGULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CH'IYIICAL  COY- 

Works :  97,  3IILTOX  ST.,  GLASGOW. 
Principal  Agents :— BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 
103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE.— We  originally  hud  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
18S7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


I 


THE  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 
;  M2  FUND, 


NOTICE 


rpHE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
J-  SUBSCRIBERS  to  this  FUND  will  be  held  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  Friday',  July  ISth 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Accounts  of  the  Fund  for  1889-90, 
Electing  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the 
ELECTION  OF  TEN  CHILDREN  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Fund. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Two  o’Clock  precisely, 
and  the  Ballot  will  close  at  Four  o’Clock.  The  Annual 
Dinner  will  be  held  the  same  evening  at  Five  o’Clock. 
Tickets,  os.  each. 

A.  F.  BARRON, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 

Chiswick,  London,  W. 

June,  1890. 


P.S. — The  Voting  Papers  have  all  been  issued;  any 
Subscriber  not  havmg  received  one  is  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secretary. 


SOW  NOW 

DANIELS’  DEFIANCE  GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CAB¬ 
BAGE.  The  linest  variety  in  cultivation, 

per  pkt.,  6d.  ;  per  oz..  Is.  6d. 

DANIELS’  LITTLE  QUEEN  CABBAGE.  Exceedingly  dwarf 
and  early  .  per  pkt.,  6d. ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6d. 

DANIELS'  GOLDEN  ROCCA  ONION.  Graud  exhibition 
variety  .  ...  per  pkt.,  6 d. ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6d. 

DANIELS'  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.  Weight  2  to  3  lbs. 

per  oz  ,  Is. 

DANIELS'  WHITE  ELEPHANT  TRITOLI  ONION.  Weight 
3  to  4  lbs .  pfr  pkt.,  6 d.  :  per  oz..  Is.  6d. 

DANIELS’  CONTINUITY  CABBAGE  LETTUCE.  The  linest 
in  cultivation  UHl£.  per  pkt ,  Od.  ;  per  oz’,  Is.  (id. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  NORWICH. 


ROSES  on  own  roots,  4.s.  doz.  ROSES  in 

pots,  10s.  doz.  CLEMATIS,  ids,  doz.  VARIEGATED 
IVIES,  4s.  doz.  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  IS,  2s.  tW. ;  Ss.  per  100. 
See  ne\\(Catalogue,  post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 

pHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLEC- 

Yri  TION  ever  offered— 4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  I  Panicnm  variegata,  1  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  1  Ficus,  1  Abutilon,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
1  Tradescantia,  1  Salvia,  1  Nieotiana  affinis,  1  double  crimson 
Tropseolum.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6d.,  post  free.  See  also  advt. 
on  p.  689. — H.  ENGLISH,  Fairlie  Nursery,  Clevedon. 


A 


BAMBOOS 


For 


each 


LOVELY  YTREATH  or  CROSS  of  Yvlrite 

Flowers,  carriage  paid,  for  6s.,  7s.  Gd.,  or  10s.  CUT 
ROSES,  4s.  per  100.  MAIDENHAIR  FERN,  2s.  0J.  per  100, 
post  free.  Promptly  despatched  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Note. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Department,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 
Also  1  r  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  requited. 

.  3  ft.  10  in.  by  ^  and  I  in.  thick  ...  3,6  per  100 
3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  j  in.  ,,  ...  of -  ,, 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  f  to  1  in.  ,,  ...  7/-  ,, 

5  &  6  ft  (assorted)  I.  to  /  in.  thick, 2_’  -  ,, 

7  ft.  by  Y  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)  .  25  - 
Speeialite  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  cares.  Is  in.  t 
FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 

FERNS  A  SPEGIALSTY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  prcfusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  Ac including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


July  5,  1890. 
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WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 


THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 

Gel.  and  Is.  per  packet ; 

Is.  6d.  per  oz. 

“  Webb's  Emperor  Cabbage  is  a 
very  good  fast-growing  sort,  of  large 
size  and  good  qnality.”  —  Mr.  E. 
SIMPSON,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Wrottesley." 

-  Per  oz. 


Early  Nonpareil  Cabbage  . 

. . 

...  8(1. 

Enfield  Market  Cabbage  . 

. 

.  ,  6(1. 

Early  RainUam  Cabbage  . 

. 

...  fid. 

Large  Red  Dutch  Cabbage . 

. 

...  fid. 

OMIOM. 

Per  pkt. 

Webbs’  Red  Globe  Tripoli  . 

...  fid. 

Is.  fid. 

Large  Flat  Red  Tripoli  . 

...  6(1. 

lOd. 

Giant  Roeca  . 

...  6(1. 

Is.  fid. 

White  Lisbon  .  . 

8d. 

Post  Free 


* 

bTbJ 

m 

Gardening'  Charities,  &c. 

AX  ARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
\JT  Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 
S  W. 

GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND.  —  Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY'.— Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martiudale 
Road,  Balham.  S.W. _ 

STF.PHAXOTIS  FLORIBUXDA,  the- hue 

Elvaston  'variety.  I  have  plants  now  in  4-inch  pots  in 
bloom.  For  truthful  illustration,  see  Catalogue.  Strong¬ 
growing  plants,  3s.  GcZ.  and  2s.  6 d. 

PRIMULA  FLORIBUNDA.— This  is  a  gem ;  pure  yellow. 
3s.  6<I.  per  doz. 

PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES,  2s.  per  doz. 

HYBRID  ROCHEAS.  —  Charming  new  winter  -  flowering 
plants.  The  five  splendid  varieties  figured  in  the  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle.  February  22nd  last.  The  set,  15s.  Most  valuable 
addition  to  the  list  of  winter-flowering  plants. 

HYDRANGEA  STBLLATA  FIMBRIATA.  —  Pure  white, 
fimbriated  edges,  crimson  spot  in  centre.  Is.  6 d.  each. 
CROTONS. — Twelve  grand  sorts.  9s.  and  12s. 
SARRACENIAS.—  All  the  best  varieties,  at  low  prices.  See 
Catalogue  Essay  on  their  successful  cultivation. 

ADIAXTUM  CAPILLUS  -  VENERIS  LA  GRANDE.  —  A 
splendid  stock  of  this  fine  new  Fern.  Very  line  plants. 
Is.  each  ;  11s.  per  dozen. 

NEW  FUCHSIA,  MOLESWORTH.— The  largest  Fuchsia  in 
existence,  os.  per  dozen. 

ZONAL  GERANIUMS. — The  finest  collection  in  the  country, 
from  3s.  per  doz. ;  20s.  per  K0. 

Send  for  my  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

A.  «T.  IL.  brucx:, 

THE  NURSERIES, 

Edge  Lane,  Chorlton-cum-Handy,  Manchester1. 

PRIMULAS !  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

21st  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain.  Is.  6rf.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
Gd.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

J0HH  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY 

Mr.  DODWlLL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  CROWN. 


5,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage, 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

White  Grounds,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. :  31s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  6(1.  per  100. 

Strong  plants  of  Ins  NEW  YELLOWS  and  KILMURRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 
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IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 

FOUR  QOUU  MfMli 

Have  received  the  highest  award  of  the  R.  H.  S. 

(A  SILVER  GILT  CUP) 

for  their  large  and  fine  group  of 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  BEGONIAS 

Exhibited  at  the  TEMPLE  SHOW. 

15  Certificates  have  already  been  awarded  to  our 

1890  NOVELTIES. 


WE  cordially  invite  an  early  inspection  of  our  collec¬ 
tion,  which  embraces  many  NO  VEL  TIES  of  great  merit. 

CATALOGUES  FREE.  CATFORD  BRIDGE  STATION. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS. 

FOREST  HILL  NURSERIES ,  S.E. 


B  U  LBS 


IF  YOU  WANT 


RELIABLE  BULBS  &  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers , 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM, 

HIS 

UNIQUE  BULB  LIST, 

With  Pamphlet,  Now  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

“HOW  I  CAME  TO  CROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them.  HOW  Ready.  Sent  Post 
Pree  on  application. 

Please  mention  this  Paper. 

A  few  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  Sowing 
now. — Aquilegia  californica,  Gd.  ;  Auricula,  show,  Is.,  Is.  6 d  ; 
Alpine,  9d.,  Is.;  Calceolaria,  Is. ,  2s.  ;  Carnation,  very  special, 
Is.,  Is.  Gd. ;  Cineraria,  Is.,  Is.  6d.  ;  Gloxinia,  Is.,  2s.  ;  Hollyhock, 
prize  double,  6d  ,  Is.;  Pansy,  Roemer's  Prize  Giant,  Is.;  Show 
and  Fancy,  bestiriixed,  Gd.,  Is.  ;  Picotee,  very  special,  Is  ,  Is.  Gd. ; 
Pink,  very  choice.  Is  ,  Is.  6d.  ;  Poppy,  new,  very  large  single 
scarlet  (142  in  List),  Gd. ;  Pyrethrum,  from  best  sorts,  6d. ;  Stock, 
Giant  Scarlet  Brompton,  Gd.,  9<l.  ;  Giant  White,  Gd.,  9d. ;  Wall¬ 
flower,  single,  crimson,  gold,  rich  brown  early,  each  3d. ;  Double 
German,  id.,  Gd.  All  per  packet,  post  free.  All  of  the  choicest 
strains.  See  Mr  Guarantee. 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN.— 4d.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks;  or  sent, 
post  free,  1  brick,  9d.  ;  3  bricks,  Is.  Sd.  ;  G  bricks,  2s.  9d. 
RAFFIA  GRASS.— Best  White,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb.;  2  lb.,  Is.  Gd. ;  3  lbs.,  2s.  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  6d.  per  lb.  , 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  July  Stli.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting  of 
Committees  at  Twelve  o’clock.  Ipswich,  Gloucester,  and 
Winchester  Rose  Shows.  Sale  of  Second  portion  of  Mr. 
Tautz's  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms  (two  days). 
Wednesday,  July  9tli.— Brighton  Rose  Show,  and  Flower  Shows 
at  Ealing,  Wimbledon,  Diss,  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Thursday,  July  10th. — Rose  Shows  at  Birkenhead  and  Worksop. 
Kenilworth  Cottagers'  Show. 

Friday,  July  lltli.— Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's 
Booms, 

Saturday,  July  12th. — Galashiels  Flower  Show. 


For  Index  toContents&Advertisements,  see  p.  702. 


‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 

^he  Pink  Show.— Ve  report  elsewhere  the 
^  awards  made  in  connection  with  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  recently  formed  National 
Pink  Society,  held  last  week  at  the  'West¬ 
minster  Aquarium.  Possibly  ..some;,  critics, 
ignorant  of  the  Pink  and  its  capacities,  may 
be  disposed  to  sneer  at  the  small  display  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  beautiful  and  richly  perfumed 
florists’  and  border  flowers,  but  those,  who 
promoted  the  little  show  were  more  than 
pleased  with  the  result,  as  it  was  full  of 
encouragement.  It  may  he  needful  in  the 
interests  of  the  amateur  growers  presently  to 
institute  classes  for  them ;  because  in  con¬ 
tending  against  trade  growers  they  do  so  at  a 
great  disadvantage.  Still,  the  Pink  is  easy  of 
culture,  and  moderate  means  will  enable  a 
goodly  collection  to  be  grown. 

At  present  the  votaries  of  the  laced  Pink  in 
the  south  are  few  indeed  in  number,  but  so  it 
was  with  the  Carnation  and  the  Auricula  a 
few  years  since.  As  certain,  however,  as  these 
latter  flowers  have  become  widely  popularised, 
so  also  will  the  Pink,  and  in  a  few  years  we 


may  hope  to  sec  the  display  of  last  week 
trebled  in  extent,  and  increasing  in  interest 
and  variety.  Practically,  Pinks  are  hardier 
plants  than  Carnations,  and  with  the  aid  of 
just  a  hand-light  or  two,  or  a  small  frame,  may 
be  rapidly  increased.  A  cool,  north  house, 
where  the  plants  may  he  done  well  in  pots 
and  kept  near  the  glass,  helps  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  refined  flowers  ;  so  also  do  hand-lights 
tilted  or  raised  above  the  plants,  thus  affording 
ample  air,  white  protecting  the  flowers  from 
bad  weather. 

Of  course,  in  ordinary  border  flowers,  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  kind  would  he  absurd.  We 
want  for  the  borders  and  for  bunching,  rather 
medium-sized  flowers  of  rich  lines,  and 
abundantly  produced,  very  hardy,  and  holding 
their  own  without  protection.  To  produce 
such  varieties  may  well  be  the  aim  of  the 
raiser  as  to  produce  laced  flowers.  We  hope 
to  see  in  future  Pink  shows  a  large  develop¬ 
ment  of  hardy  border  varieties  in  the  form 
of  self-coloured,  smooth-edged  flowers,  of  which 
rve  have  now  all  too  few. 


he  Strawberry  Crop.  —  If  the  deluge  of 
rain  which  fell  in  the  metropolitan  district 
on  Saturday  night  and  Alonday  last  was 
general,  there  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that 
the  Strawberry  breadths  have  had  such  a 
soaking  to  their  deepest  roots  as  must  sustain 
them  fully  to  the  end  of  the  bearing  season. 
Where  the  breadths  were  not  mulched  the 
fruits  must  have  been  well  coated  with  grit, 
which  would  hardly  add  to  their  market  value, 
but  no  one  embarking  in  Strawberry  culture 
should  omit  ample  preparation  of  mulching 
material,  which  proves  to  he  of  such  great 
value  when  the  almost  inevitable  rains  fall. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
present  season  will  be  a  good  one  for  the 
Strawberry  crop,  for  it  is  hardly  to  he  expected 
that  the  recent  heavy  rains  are  to  be  of  an 
enduring  character.  Given  tine  sunny  weather, 
such  as  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  during 
July,  and  one  of  the  best  crops  of  the  past 
ten  years'  may  he  gathered.  Generally  the 
season  is  a  late  one,  and  despite  some  additions 
to  our  earliest  ripeners,  it  is  no  earlier  now 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Unfortunately 
our  Strawberry  additions  are  not  so  much  of 
the  really  precocious  order,  as  that  they  give 
us  greater  size  early,  and  that  is  to  the  market 
grower  some  gain,  but  to  the  consumer  nothing, 
as  the  big  early  fruits  being  produced  under 
some  deficiency  of  sunshine  are  sadly  lacking 
in  flavour. 

We  want  all  the  excellencies  .  of  Keen’s 
Seedling  engrafted  on  to  tire  dimensions  of 
Noble,  and  then  we  should  have  early  Straw¬ 
berries  worth  eating.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
rve  have  a  host  of  sorts  now,  we  can  count  the 
really  good  ones  on  our  fingers,  and  if  but  half- 
a-dozen  be  selected  as  the  best,  hardly  a  new 
kind  will  find  a  place  in  the  list.  If  raisers 
would  therefore  address  themselves  to  the 
production  of  high  class  flavour,  and  leave  the 
mere  production  of  size  alone  for  a  time,  they 
would  render  the  lovers  of  this  favourite  fruit 
a  great  service. 

he  Strawberry  Conference. — Although 
an  honest  effort  was  made  by  the  British 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  to  create  a  repre¬ 
sentative  conference  on  soft  fruits  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  last  week,  the  attempt  was  sadly 
discounted  jjfjr  the  surroundings.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  enjoy  the  reading  of  papers  when  the 
noise  from  the  outside  is  so  great  that  those 
sitting  on  the  outer  fringe  of  hearers  cannot 
catch  a  word,  whilst  because  held  in  one  end 
of  so  big  a  room  as  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  the 
voice  was  altogether  unable  to  fill  the  vast  area, 
and  it  was  too  diffused  to  he  clearly  heard  close 
by.  Because  of  these  difficulties  we  trust  that 
future  conferences  may  henceforth  he  held 
where  the  needful  conditions  of  comfort  are 
furnished,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
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prepare  papers,  hut  also  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  attend  to  listen. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  conference 
was  specially  called  to  deal  with  Strawberries 
and  their  culture  as  a  market  fruit,  it  was  odd 
that  none  of  the  market  growers  were  invited 
to  present  a  paper  on  the  subject.  The  form 
of  selecting  readers  which  now  prevails  is  open 
to  considerable  objection,  because  it  is  not  the 
way  to  secure  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
fruit-growing  interest.  So  far,  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  paper  preparation  has  fallen  to  the 
newspaper  and  nursery  interests,  and  it  is 
about  time  these  particular  interests  took  a  rest 
and  left  the  field  open  somewhat  to  outsiders. 
When  a  medting  intended  to  be  of  some  two 
hours  duration  has  its  time  occupied  by  a  long 
preliminary  paper  from  the  chairman,  and  four 
other  papers  of  some  thirty  to  forty  minutes 
duration,  it  is  obvious  that  no  time  is  left  for 
discussion,  whilst  the  patience  of  the  listener  is 
early  exhausted. 

Henceforth  we  advise  that  the  chairman’s 
remarks  be  brief  and  to  the  point,  that  the 
papers  be  limited  to  two  at  any  one  meeting, 
and  of  consecutive  and  coincident  character. 
That  reform  will  greatly  help  to  render  the 
conferences  of  the  association  more  popular  and 
practical. 

(ijfjEJiENTO  mori. — There  hangs  before  us  a  por- 
trait  group  of  famous  horticultural  worthies 
which  is  of  special  interest  just  now  because 
of  the  rapid  passing  away  from  life  of  those 
who  form  the  sitters.  The  group  is  that 
of  the  committee  of  the  Great  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  of  1866,  an  event  at 
the  time  of  exceeding  interest,  and  which  is 
not  likely  to  have  its  position  as  the  chief 
exhibition  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  contested  by  any  similar  show  prior  to 
1900.  We  referred  last  week,  in  our  notice  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Williams,  to 
his  connection  with  this  committee,  and  a 
capital-portrait  of  our  late  friend,  as  he  was 
then,  is  seen  immediately  above  that  of  Dr. 
Masters,'  who  is  still  happily  with  us. 

It  was  in  the  working  out  of  such  a  grand 
show  as  that  of  1866  that  Mr.  Williams 
revelled.  Of  the  twenty-one  persons  whose 
portraits  are  included  in  this  very  interesting 
memento  of  a  great  event  in ;  horticultural 
history,  death  has-  carried  off  the  large  majority. 
The  chairman,  Sir  C.  Wentworth  I)i4ke  ;  Ms 
right  hand  supporter,  Thomas  MoOre ;  James 
Veitch,  Thomas  Osborn,  John  Standish,  Charles 
Turner,  Charles  Lee,  Robert  Fortune,  John 
Fleming,  Charles  Edmunds,  and  last  of  all 
B.  S.  “Williams,  and  one  or  two  others,  of  less 
note  have  departed  this  life.  Of  those' still  with 
us  Robert  Hogg,  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  Professor 
Bentley,  Harry  J.  Veitch,  the  venerable  John 
Lee,  William  Bull,  William  Paul,  Richard 
Dean,  and.  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  the.  esteemed 
treasurer,  figure  prominent  in  the  picture,  and 
long  may  it  be  ere  it  shall  be  our  duty  to  record 
the  passing  away  of  any  of  them. 

Probably  could  this  most  interesting  group 
be  reproduced,  as  it  might  be  under  our  modern 
photographic  capacities  with  ease  and  excellence, 
copies  would  be  in  considerable  demand,  as 
many  gardeners  would  like  to  secure  so 
interesting  a  memento,,  and  which^gMijsPin 
melancholy  importance"  as  Hie  years  roll  on. 
The  group  was  photographed  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  Richmond,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

- - 

Veitch’s  Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants.— We  have 
received  a  copy  of  Part  vi.  of  this  useful  publication, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  genera  Arundina,  Bletia, 
Broughtonia,  Calanthe,  Coelogyne,  Chysis,  Diacrium, 
Epidenarum,  Ipsea,  Nanodes,  Pachystonia,  Phaius, 
Phaiocalanthe,  Pleione,  Spathoglottis,  Thunia,  and 
Triehosma. 

Heath  of  Mr.  Francis  N.  Dancer.— We  learn  with 
regret  of  the  death  at  Ea.ling,  on  the  29th  ult.,  of 


Mr.  Francis  IST,  Dancer,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
Mr.  Dancer,  who  was  a  member  of  the  old  Fulham 
family  of  that  name,  was  a  market  gardener  for  many 
years  at  Little  Sutton,  Chiswiek,  and  was  well  known 
in  his  day  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  cultivators  of 
hardy  fruits  in  West  Middlesex,  a  man  of  high  intel¬ 
lectual  attainments,  and  much  respected.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  hut  for 
some  years  past  he  had  been  a  confirmed  invalid,  and 
practically  dead  to  the  horticultural  world,  and  the 
hulk  of  the  land  he  cultivated  has  long  since  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  builders. 

Pliacelia  eampanularia.  —This  lovely  deep  blue 
hardy  annual  is  a  most  attractive  subject  on  the  warm 
sunny  borders  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  It  seems 
impossible  to  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the  lovely  blue 
of  its  chalice-sliaped  flowers.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth, 
and  throws  its  flowers  quite  erect,  and  in  shape  they 
resemble  a  Whitlavia  or  a  Nemophila.  Its  stems  are 
unfortunately  rather  fragile,  which  prevents  it  from 
being  utilized  to  any  extent  for  floral  decoration.  To 
do  it  full  justice  the  seeds  should  he  sown  in  a  light 
warm  soil  in  a  sunny  position.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
any  blue  hardy  annual  to  touch  it  for  depth  and 
brilliancy. 

Clove  Culture. — The  Clove  Tree  was  introduced  into 
Zanzibar  about  the  year  1830,  and  its  cultivation  now 
forms  the  chief  industry  of  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba.  The  chief  supply  of  cloves  is  obtained  from 
these  islands.  Consul  Pratt,  who  has  lately  written  a 
report  on  the  Clove  culture  of  Zanzibar,  says  that  a 
ten-year  old  plantation  should  produce  an  average  of 
20  lbs.  of  cloves  to  a  tree.  Trees  of  twenty  years 
frequently  produce  upwards  of  100  lbs.  each.  Mr. 
Pratt  reports  that  the  yield  of  the  present  season  will 
probably  exceed  that  of  any  previous  season,  and 
amount  to  13,000,000  lbs.,  averaging  a  local  value  of 
10  cents  per  lb. — Society  of  Arts  Journal. 

The  Late  Mr.  W.  H.  Baxter. — We  are  indebted  to 
a  correspondent  for  the  following  note  respecting  this 
most  estimable  old  gentleman,  whose  recent  death  was 
briefly  recorded  in  our  last  issue  :  —“Previous  to  coming 
to  Oxford,  the  late  Mr.  Baxter  laid  out  and  afterwards 
superintended  a  botanical  garden  at  Bath.  He  held 
the  Curatorship  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  about 
forty  years.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  University  Parks,  at  the  same  time  retaining  his 
position  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  which  he  held  until 
December  last,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension  of  £100 
a  year  from  the  University.  He  prepared  the  supple¬ 
ments  to  Loudon’s  Hortus  Britannicus  and  Bncyclo- 
pcvdia  of  Plants,  and  laid  out  several  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford— notably  the  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  at  Headington  Hill  Hall.  He  also 
subsequently  compiled  a  most  interesting  descriptive 
handbook  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  &e.,  there  planted.” 

Insect  and  Weed  Destroyers. — A  few  weeks  ago  we 
.received  samples  for  trial  of  the  “Swift  and  Sure” 
Insecticide  and  “Perfect  Weed  Killer,”  manufactured 
by  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
97,  Milton  Street,  Glasgow,  and  are  now  enabled  to 
give  a  good  word  for  both.  The  Weed  Killer  was  tried 
on  a  patch  of  unusually  strong  plantains  and  docks 
mingled  with  grass  ;  in  three  days  they  began  to  look 
poorly,  and  in  four  or  five  days  the  plantains  resembled 
brown  paper,  and  the  grass  was  as  yellow  as  a  guinea, 
pretty  good  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  composi¬ 
tion.  The  “Swift  and  Sure  Insecticide”  is  one  of  the 
several  paraffin  emulsions  now  in  the  market,  and  a 
very  good  article  too.  It  is  safe  and  effective  when 
applied  with  a  syriDge  at  the  strength  indicated  by  the 
manufacturers,  and  when  made  a  little  stronger  for 
washing  plants  with  a  sponge  is  death  to  all  the  herd 
of  common  iusect  pests  which  infest  plants.  Horti¬ 
culturists  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  late  Dr.  Newington, 
for  his  discovery  of  the  value  of  paraffin  as  an  insecticide, 
and  to  the  chemists  who  now  prepare  it  for  use  iu  a 
safe  and  easy  manner.  The  Horticultural  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Co.  also  make  a  horticultural  shading 
preparation,  which  has  stood  the  drenching  showers  of 
the  last  week  or  two  with  remarkable  persistency. 

A  Baml  of  Hope  for  Bees.— “An  Alarmed  One” 
writes  :  That  there  is  a  strong  necessity  for  some  such 
movement  as  this  is  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  The  Scotsman  newspaper.  It  is  headed  “Bees 
Getting  Drunk,”  and  the  writer  states,  “Near  my 
present  ‘diggings,’  as  the  students  say,  there  is  a 
species  of  Willow-tree,  which  is  at  present  in  flower. 
Attached  to  these  flowers  (which  resemble  an  old- 
fashioned  bottle-brush),  ape  to  be  seen  a  number  of  ‘  big 


black  bumbees  ’  of  schoolboy  days.  They  remain  a 
whole  day  sipping  the  extract  or  juice,  and  then  drop 
helplessly  to  the  ground,  hardly  able  to  move,  and  nest 
morning  are  almost  dead  from  exposure.  One  was 
observed  to  climb  a  vertical  board  of  a  few  inches,  and 
when  near  the  top  throw  out  its  legs  spasmodically, 
and  then  fall  back  trembling  to  the  ground.  The 
correspondent  thinks  that  the  juice  of  the  willow 
stupifies  or  intoxicates  the  bees,  as  overdoses  of  alcohol 
or  distilled  spirits  do  in  the  ease  of  creatures  placed 
higher  upon  the  biological  ladder.”  Will  someone  tell 
us  who  are  bee-keepers  what  this  dreadful  tree  is,  that 
we  may  at  once  take  immediate  steps  to  keep  our  bees 
from  contact  with  it?  Can  yon  suggest  some  means  of 
administering  to  the  bees  the  total  abstinence  pledge  ? 
Or  can  legislative  action  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
cutting  down  every  tree  of  this  species  of  Willow  which 
lifts  its  head  on  high  in  any  part  of  the  laud  ? 

The  Late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. — The  mortal  remains 
of  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  were  consigned  to  their 
last  resting-place  in  the  Highgate  New  Cemetery,  on 
Monday  last,  in  the  presence  of  the  several  members  of 
the  family,  the  whole  of  the  employes  in  the  nursery, 
and  a  large  number  of  personal  friends,  amongst  whom 
were  Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch,  Mr.  Hugh  and  Mr.  Elward 
Low,  Mr.  F.  Sander,  Mr.  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Mr.  E. 
Shuttleworth,  Mr.  W.  Coomber,  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  Mr. 
W.  Burton,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gower,  Mr.  Segar,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Fitch,  Mr.  T.  Baines,  Mr.  G.  T.  White,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Protheroe,  Mr.  E.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Minns,  Mr.  W.  J.  Brewer 
(Messrs.  H.  M.  Pollett&  Co.),  Mr.  Comlie,  Mr.  Davey, 
and  Mr.  W.  Collins,  representing  the  United  Horticul¬ 
tural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society.  The  coffin  was 
completely  hidden  in  wreaths  and  other  memorial  floral 
devices,  mainly  composed  of  Orchids,  and  most  con¬ 
spicuous  among  which  was  a  large  anchor,  composed 
entirely  of  the  finest  Orchid  blooms  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  bearing  the  letters  B.  S.  W.  worked  out 
in  blooms  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus.  It  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  florist’s  art,  made  by  Mr. 
Storey,  the  firm’s  able  decorator,  and  was  the  employes’ 
token  of  esteem  and  regard  for  the  old  master.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  employe— about  100 
in  number— passed  round  the  grave,  and  dropped  on  to 
the  coffin  a  small  bunch  of  Pansies,  the  good  old  man’s 
first  love  in  floriculture.  A  general  desire  has  since 
been  expressed  by  many  of  the  personal  friends  of  the 
deceased  that  a  memorial  should  be  raised  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  in  connection  with  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.  A  more  appropriate  form  of  memorial  could 
hardly  be  suggested,  and  we  hope  the  movement  will 
soon  take  a  tangible  form. 

The  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association.— This 
society— now  a  very  strong  one— holds  its  fortnightly 
meetings  from  September  until  the  end  of  April,  and 
in  the  summer  time  the  members  have  not  hitherto 
met,  except  for  the  annual  outing  in  July.  It  was 
thought  advisable  to  alter  the  practice  a  little,  and 
have  two  special  meetings— one  in  June  for  cut  herb¬ 
aceous  plants,  and  another  at  the  end  of  August  for 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  other  autumnal  flowers.  The 
June  meeting  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  24th 
ult.,  in  the  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  association,  anti  a  few  leading  culti¬ 
vators  were  asked  to  send  a  few  specimens  of  the  choicer 
kinds,  when  a  generous  response  was  accorded.  The 
committee  had  the  flowers  nicely  arranged  in  bottles  in 
the  separate  groups  from  each  exhibitor,  and  it  proved 
to  be  the  largest  and  best  display  of  cut  hardy  herb¬ 
aceous  plants  ever  seen  in  Birmingham.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  Time  was  allowed  for  an 
inspection,  and  one  of  the  committee  drew  attention  to 
the  leading  kinds,  when  a  discussion  followed.  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons  sent  a  good  collection,  containing 
many  fine  kinds.  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Sons  also 
kindly  contributed  a  very  interesting  batch  of  plants, 
including  some  beautiful  Pamnies  ;  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware 
sent  a  large  collection,  amongst  which  were  some  fine 
Liliums  and  other  most  useful  kinds.  Messrs.  Kichard 
Smith  &  Co.  sent  a  nice  assortment  of  choicer  kinds 
and  superb  Peonies,  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  contributing 
new  Sweet  Peas,  herbaceous  plants,  and  some  splendid 
Gloxinias.  Messrs.  Hewitt  k  Co.  sent  an  excellent 
stand  of  choice  herbaceous  plants,  and  very  line  seed¬ 
ling  Begonias  ;  Mr.  Child,  Acock  Green,  also  showing 
an  excellent  stand  ;  while  two  local  gardeners— Mr. 
Jinks  and  Mr.  Cryor — contributed  valuable  displays  of 
hardy  cut  flowers.  The  meeting  was  such  a  genuine 
success,  and  evidently  so  interesting  to  the  members, 
judging  from  so  many  taking  notes,  that  the  autumn 
gathering  is  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest.  The 
flowers  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  hospitals. 
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TUBEROSE,  THE  PEARL. 

Few  sweet-scented  white  flowers  more  deserve  cultiva¬ 
tion  than  the  Tuberose,  if  all  its  points  of  merit  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  may  be  said  by  some  that 
the  plants  are  at  no  time  ornamental,  and  this  I  readily 
admit  ;  still  this  is  a  small  matter  as  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  delightfully  scented  blossoms.  Think 
again  of  their  value  for  the  buttonhole  or  a  spray, 
or  indeed  any  purpose  for  which  cut  flowers  are  in 
request.  Consider,  too,  that  they  are  not  expensive  to 
buy,  and  the  number  of  months  over  which  their  flowers 
can  be  obtained  without  growing  any  great  number  of 
bulbs.  During  last  year  we  had  them  in  bloom  con¬ 
tinually  from  the  middle  of  June  until  within  a  few 
days  of  Christmas. 

They  were  all  potted  at  the  same  time — early  in 
March — there  bulbs  being  put  into  32-sized  pots.  They 
were  put  into  a  vinery  just  being  started,  and  where 
they  commenced  to  grow  very  slowly,  as  but  little  fire- 
heat  was  used.  When  they  had  made  a  good  growth, 
a  few  began  to  throw  up  their  flower  stems,  and  these 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vinery.  The  remainder 
were  hardened  off  and  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall 
without  any  protection.  Here  they  remained,  coming 
into  bloom  a  few  at  a  time  all  through  the  summer, 
but  before  the  blooms  opened  they  were  put  under 
glass. 

Early  in  September  white  flowers  were  urgently  re¬ 
quired,  and  all  the  plants  that  were  forward  enough  were 
put  into  a  stove,  the  pots  being  stood  on  the  hot- water 
pipes  for  five  days,  so  that  every  bloom  possible  could  be 
developed.  They  were  subsequently  removed  from  the 
stove  into  a  cold  greenhouse,  and  then  into  a  cold 
Peach  house.  Those  that  had  been  left  outside  were 
transferred  to  the  Peach  house  at  the  same  time,  and 
here  they  remained  until  the  middle  of  October,  giving 
us  a  few  flowers  every  day.  After  that  those  which 
had  not  bloomed  out  were  removed  to  a  late  vinery, 
and  the  last  of  all  to  bloom  were  finished  in  the  stove. 

Some  may  say  that  this  was  rough  usage,  but  certain 
it  is  that  we  never  had  a  more  serviceable  or  better  lot 
of  blooms.  Our  experience  goes  far  to  prove  that  when 
well  rooted  in  the  pots  they  will  stand  much  rough 
usage.  By  planting  three  in  a  pot,  they  flower  very 
irregularly,  but  this  cannot  be  avoided.  The  great 
thing  is  never  to  over-water  them,  but  to  give  plenty  of 
liquid  manure  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. — Con. 

- - 

SOME  GOOD  HARDY  BORDER 

PLANTS. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  becoming  very  popular  again, 
and  very  rightly  so,  if  we  consider  their  beauty,  and 
the  simple  treatment  they  require.  Looking  over  a 
long  border  to-day  I  could  not  but  admire  some  large 
clumps  of  the  deep  purple  Campanula  glomerata  da- 
hurica,  whose  large  heads  of  the  richest  purple  blossoms 
attracted  attention  a  long  way  off.  Equally  striking 
and  beautiful  was  the  white  Lupin,  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus  albus,  with  its  long,  bold  spikes  of  Pea-like 
flowers.  What  a  good  thing  it  is  for  cutting  too  ! 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  speciosum,  with  its 
bold  white  flowers  and  yellow  disc,  is  a  charming 
plant,  and  most  effective  either  in  the  border  or  cut 
and  placed  in  vases.  The  orange-red  Delphinium  is  a 
gem,  and  deserves  to  be  better  known.  It  is  not  so 
tall  or  stately  in  growth  as  the  blue-flowered  varieties, 
growing  only  about  18  ins.  high,  but  it  is  wonderfully 
showy  in  a  mass.  Coreopsis  lanceolata  deserves  a  place 
in  every  garden,  however  small,  its  yellow  flowers 
being  most  useful  foo  cutting  also.  Nor  should  Inula 
grandulosa  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  a  useful  and  showy 
plant — a  very  prince  among  border  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  golden  yellow,  and  measure  4  ins.  in 
diameter.  Amongst  the  many  beautiful  Meadow 
Sweets,  Spirsea  filipendula  flore  pleno  claims  a  foremost 
place  ;  its  large  corymbs  of  white  blossoms  being  very 
beautiful. — Con. 

- — >r<- - 

ffOTES  ON  jgRUITS. 

- - 

Hale’s  Early  Peacii. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardening  World 
give  me  their  experience  with  Hale’s  Early  Peach  as 
to  its  flavour!  I  have  a  large  tree  which  has  borne  a  good 
crop  this  year  of  very  fine-looking  fruits,  but  the  flavour 
of  most  of  them  has  been  very  inferior — soft  and  mealy. 
Is  this  the  general  character  of  the  Peach,  or  is  it  owing 
to  too  much  moisture  in  the  house?  There  are  two 
other  trees  in  the  house  which  have  been  syringed  every 
day,  with  front  and  top  air  on  night  and  day.  The 
house  has  not  been  closed  since  the  trees  were  in  flower. 
What  is  the  Alexandre  Noblesse  like  for  early 
work  ?—  JV.  K. 


PROTECTING  SEEDLINGS  FROM 

SLUG-S. 

When  looking  round  the  garden  of  our  village  clergy¬ 
man  a  few  evenings  ago,  I  noticed  in  one  corner  of  the 
ground  a  tray  a  yard  wide  and  6  ins.  deep,  elevated  on 
brick  pillars  about  18  ins.  high.  In  this,  after  being 
filled  with  suitable  soil,  choice  seedlings  are  raised  that 
cannot  be  trusted  in  the  open  border  on  account  of  the 
slugs.  Not  ouly  is  it  used  to  sow  them  in,  but  those 
needing  it  are  pricked  out,  and  are  easily  shaded  if 
a  skeleton  frame  is  made  to  support  the  mats  or  other 
material  to  screen  the  plants  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  protect  them  from  the  cold.  Glass  lights  may  also 
be  laid  on  to  hasten  germination  if  necessary.  The 
arrangement  was  so  novel  to  me  that  I  thought  it 
worth  recording. 

The  slug  has  recently  been  a  subject  of  correspondence 
in  your  columns,  and  the  various  modes  of  destroying 
it  have,  I  think,  been  well  described.  This  year  has 
been  so  prolific  of  slugs  that  I  fear  others,  like  myself, 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  devices  for  destroying  them, 
have  been  sufferers  from  their  voracity.  Our  two 
principal  methods  of  keeping  them  down  are  to  lay 
heaps  of  vegetable  trimmings  early  in  the  spring,  or 
some  time  before  we  begin  to  sow  our  earliest  crops,  and 
every  two  or  three  days  the  heaps  are  examined,  and  if 
much  covered  on  the  under  side  with  slugs,  are  taken 
bodily  away  and  dusted  with  lime,  as  is  also  the  ground 
they  covered.  Fresh  heaps  are  made  elsewhere,  and  in 
this  way  we  cleared  our  Pea,  Beet  and  Carrot  ground. 
The  rest  of  the  vegetable  ground  was  left  to  a  couple  of 
ducklings  to  keep'clear,  but  at  one  time  there  was  enough 
food  for  a  dozen,  and  the  first  planting  of  winter  vege¬ 
tables  fell  victims  to  the  slugs— mostly  little  tough 
black  ones,  which  I  have  been  frequently  told  ducklings 
will  not  eat.  I  have  found  that  at  first  they  pass  them 
by,  and  if  thrown  to  them  they  pick  them  up  but 
reject  them.  Having  strong  horny  integuments,  I 
partially  sever  a  few  and  throw  them  to  them,  when 
they  are  immediately  gobbled  up,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
they  will  eat  them  without  any  assistance  from  me. 
It  is  some  time  since  we  have  been  twenty-four  hours 
without  rain,  more  or  less;  consequently  the  slugs  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  —  TV.  P.  P.,  Preston. 
- - 

A  BLACK  FOREST. 

Imagine  the  whole  of  France  and  the  Iberian  peninsula 
closely  packed  with  trees  varying  from  20  ft.  to  180  ft. 
high,  whose  crowns  of  foliage  interlace  and  prevent  any 
view  of  sky  and  sun,  and  each  tree  from  a  few  inches  to 
4  ft.  in  diameter.  Then  from  tree  to  tree  run  cables 
from  2  ins.  to  15  ins.  in  diameter,  up  and  down  in  loops 
and  festoons  and  W’s  and  badly-formed  M’s  ;  fold  them 
round  the  trees  in  great  tight  coils,  until  they  have  run 
up  the  entire  height,  like  endless  anacondas  ;  let  them 
flower  and  leaf  luxuriantly,  and  mix  up  above  with  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  to  hide  the  sun ;  then  from  the 
highest  branches  let  fall  the  end  of  the  cables  reaching 
near  to  the  ground  by  hundreds  with  frayed  extremities, 
for  these  represent  the  air  roots  of  the  Epiphytes  ;  let 
slender  cords  hang  down  also  in  tassels  with  open 
thread-work  at  the  ends.  Work  others  through  and 
through  these  as  confusedly  as  possible,  and  pendent 
from  branch  to  branch — with  absolute  disregard  of 
material,  and  at  every  fork  and  on  every  horizontal 
branch,  plant  cabbage-like  lichens  of  the  largest  kind, 
and  broad  spear-leaved  plants— these  would  represent 
the  elephant-eared  plant— and  Orchids  and  clusters  of 
vegetable  marvels,  and  a  drapery  of  delicate  Ferns 
which  abound.  Now  cover  tree,  branch,  twig,  and 
creeper  with  a  thick  moss  like  a  green  fur.  Where  the 
forest  is  compact  as  described  above  we  may  not  do 
more  than  cover  the  ground  closely  with  a  thick  crop 
of  Phrynia,  and  Amoma,  and  dwarf  bush  ;  but  if  the 
lightning,  as  frequently  happens,  has  severed  the 
crown  of  a  proud  tree,  and  let  in  the  sunlight,  or  split 
a  giant  down  to  its  roots,  or  scorched  it  dead,  or  a 
tornado  has  been  uprooting  a  few  trees,  then  the  race 
for  air  and  light  has  caused  a  multitude  of  baby  trees  to 
rush  upward — crowded,  crushing,  and  treading  upon 
and  strangling  one  another,  until  the  whole  is  one 
impervious  bush. 

But  the  average  forest  is  a  mixture  of  these  scenes. 
There  will  probably  be  groups  of  fifty  trees  standing 
like  columns  of  a  cathedral,  grey  and  solemn  in  the 
twilight,  and  in  the  midst  there  will  be  a  naked  and 
giant  patriarch,  bleached  white,  and  around  it  will  have 
grown  a  young  community,  each  young  tree  clambering 
upward  to  become  heir  to  the  area  of  light  and  sunshine 
once  occupied  by  the  sire.  The  law  of  primogeniture 
reigns  here  also. 

There  is  also  death  from  wounds,  sickness,  decay, 


hereditary  disease  and  old  age,  and  various  accidents 
thinning  the  forest,  removing  the  unfit,  the  weakly, 
the  unadaptable,  as  among  humanity.  Let  us  suppose 
a  tall  chief  among  the  giants,  like  an  insolent  son  of 
Anak.  By  a  head  he  lifts  himself  above  his  fellows — 
the  monarch  of  all  he  surveys  ;  but  his  pride  attracts 
the  lightning,  and  he  becomes  shivered  to  the  roots,  he 
topples,  declines,  and  wounds  half-a-dozen  other  trees 
in  his  fall.  This  is  why  we  see  so  many  tumorous  ex¬ 
crescences,  great  goitrous  swellings,  and  deformed 
trunks.  The  parasites  again  have  frequently  been 
outlived  by  the  trees  they  had  half  strangled,  and  the 
deep  marks  of  their  forceful  pressure  may  be  traced  up 
to  the  forks.  Some  have  sickened  by  intense  rivalry  of 
other  kinds,  and  have  perished  at  an  immature  age  ; 
some  have  grown  with  a  deep  crook  in  their  stems,  by 
a  prostrate  log  which  had  fallen  and  pressed  them 
obliquely.  Some  have  been  injured  by  branches, 
fallen  during  a  storm,  and  dwarfed  untimely.  Some 
have  been  gnawed  by  rodents,  or  have  been  sprained 
by  elephants  leaning  on  them  to  rub  their  prurient 
hides,  and  ants  of  all  kinds  have  done  infinite  mischief. 
Some  have  been  pecked  at  by  birds  until  we  see 
ulcerous  sores  exuding  great  globules  of  gum,  and 
frequently  tall  and  short  nomads  have  tried  their  axes, 
spears,  and  knives  on  the  trees,  and  hence  we  see  that 
decay  and  death  are  busy  here  as  with  us. 

To  complete  the  mental  picture  of  this  ruthless 
forest,  the  ground  should  be  strewn  thickly  with  half- 
formed  humus  of  rotting  twigs,  leaves  and  branches  ; 
every  few  yards  there  should  be  a  prostrate  giant,  a 
reeking  compost  of  rotten  fibres,  and  departed  gene¬ 
rations  of  insects,  and  colonies  of  ants,  half  veiled  with 
masses  of  Vines,  and  shrouded  with  the  leafage  of  a 
multitude  of  baby  saplings,  lengthy  briars,  and  Calamus 
in  many  fathom  lengths,  and  every  mile  or  so  there 
should  be  muddy  streams,  stagnant  creeks,  and  shallow 
pools,  green  with  duckweed,  leaves  of  Lotus  and  Lilies, 
and  a  greasy,  green  scum  composed  of  millions  of  finite 
growths.  Then  people  this  vast  region  of  woods  with 
numberless  fragments  of  tribes,  who  are  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  who  live  apart  from  ten  to  fifty  miles 
in  the  midst  of  a  prostrate  forest,  amongst  whose  ruins 
they  have  planted  the  Plantain,  Banana,  Manioc, 
Beans,  Tobacco,  Colocasia,  Gourds,  Melons,  &c.,  and 
who,  in  order  to  make  their  villages  inaccessible,  have 
resorted  to  every  means  of  defence  suggested  to  wild 
men  by  the  natuie  of  their  lives.  They  have  planted 
skewers  along  their  paths,  and  have  cunningly  hidden 
them  under  an  apparently  stray  leaf,  or  on  the  lee  side 
of  a  log,  by  striding  over  which  the  naked  foot  is 
pierced,  and  the  intruder  is  either  killed  from  the 
poison  smeared  on  the  tops  of  the  skewers  or  lamed  for 
months.  They  have  piled  up  branches  and  have 
formed  abattis  of  great  trees,  and  they  lie  in  wait 
behind  with  sheaves  of  poisoned  arrows,  wooden  spears 
hardened  in  fire  and  smeared  with  poison. — From 
Stanley's  “ In  Darkest  Africa.” 

- r — - sic 

ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  AT 

CHISWICK. 

Even  with  the  wealth  of  flowers  at  command  during 
the  flowery  months  of  June,  July  and  August  there 
will  still  be  a  place  for  zonal  Pelargoniums  for  indoor 
decoration,  especially  in  the  greenhouse  of  the  amateur. 
Grown  by  themselves  the  brilliancy  of  the  scarlet, 
crimson,  and  dark  purple  or  violet  shades  can  be  toned 
down  by  the  pink,  salmon,  pale  red  and  rosy  hues,  not 
to  mention  the  white  varieties,  of  which  there  are  now 
some  choice  kinds  in  cultivation  with  large,  orbicular 
flowers,  and  of  good  habit.  Furthermore,  since  the 
rage  for  bedding-out  Pelargoniums  has  died  away  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a  more  rational  view  of  the  matter 
is  taken,  and  the  improvement  of  the  plant,  both  with 
regard  to  habit  and  flowers,  for  pot  culture  is  still  being 
continued. 

A  great  number  of  varieties  are  now  being  grown  in 
the  Paxton  house,  a  span-roofed  structure  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 
and  as  all  are  under  the  same  treatment  and  conditions 
a  fair  estimate  of  their  value  for  pot  work  can  be  made 
on  a  cursory  inspection.  The  same  kinds,  when 
expressly  grownfor  the  purpose,  can  be  flowered  in  winter 
as  freely  as  in  summer  or  nearly  so,  by  any  cultivator 
of  average  experience,  provided  he  has  a  low  span- 
roofed  house  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  artificial  heat 
at  command. 

Single  Varieties. 

Amongst  the  parti-coloured  varieties  John  Fellowes  is 
one  of  the  best,  taking  into  view  the  great  size  of  the 
truss  and  that  of  the  flowers,  which  are  perfectly 
orbicular,  and  of  a  soft  red,  tinted  with  pink.  The 
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habit  is  dwarf,  and  the  leaves  have  a  fine  dark  zone. 
Another  of  a  somewhat  similar  stamp  is  Mrs.  Norman, 
with  large  pink  flowers,  lightly  shaded  with  scarlet, 
but  more  deeply  so  towards  the  base  of  the  petals.  Of 
equal  merit,  and  of  a  charming  soft  colour,  are  the 
flowers  of  Mrs.  David  Saunders.  They  are  of  a  bright 
magenta-pink,  shaded  with  white  on  the  two  upper 
petals.  The  flowers  of  Stella  Massey  are  of  a  soft 
mauve-pink,  of  great  size,  and  perfectly  orbicular. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  La 
Lorraine  has  mauve-pink  flowers  of  a  darker  shade, 
but  they  arc  also  smaller.  Something  in  the  way  of 
the  old  Christine,  Mrs.  Upton,  and  others  of  that  class, 
is  Mons.  Poirier,  but  the  flowers  are  intensified  to  a 
deep  magenta.  They  are  about  the  size  of  Christine, 
and  produced  in  the  same  dense  truss,  the  flowers  of 
■which  open  in  succession,  and  thus  keep  up  a  display 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  would  no  doubt  answer 
as  a  bedding  variety,  owing  to  the  stiff  stout  nature  of 
the  flower  stalks.  A  parti- coloured  flower  of  n  different 
type  is  Edith  Strachan,  which  may  be  compared  to 
Mrs.  Norman  ;  but  the  large  circular  blooms  are  rose 
heavily  shaded  with  scarlet,  and  fading  to  white  at  the 
eye.  One  of  the  most  charming  and  novel  varieties 
that  has  been  produced  for  a  long  time  is  that  named 
Souvenir  de  Mirande,  a  continental  production.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  lively  light  scarlet  shaded  with  rose, 
with  one  half  of  the  two  upper  petals  white,  and  a 
shading  at  the  base  of  the  lower  oues. 

White-flowered  varieties  are  not  numerously  repre¬ 
sented  here  ;  but  two  kinds  show  a  marked  improvement 
upon  the  old  Madame  Vaucher,  which  used  to  be  so 
much  in  vogue  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  or  even  more 
recently  in  many  establishments.  One  of  the  two, 
named  Amy  Amphlett,  has  large  and  perfectly  round 
white  flowers.  Possibly  a  better  plant  for  pot  culture 
is  Guinevere,  with  flowers  of  equal  size  and  perfect  shape, 
but  they  are  faintly  tinted  with  blush.  The  plant  is 
dwarf  and  compact,  with  a  dark  zone  to  the  leaves,  and 
the  trusses  are  both  large  and  well  thrown  above  the 
foliage  on  stout  peduncles.  We  have  not  yet  obtained 
a  yellow  Pelargonium,  but  several  modern  varieties 
show  a  near  approach  in  the  pale  orange-scarlet  or 
cinnabar  flowers.  Of  this  stamp  is  Eourmaise,  but  the 
petals  are  narrower  than  in  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
kinds.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  flowers  are  brilliant, 
and  the  'variety  should  certainly  find  a  place  in 
collections. 

The  flowers  of  Charles  Mason  are  brilliant  scarlet, 
with  a  white  eye,  large,  orbicular,  and  handsome,  and 
the  variety  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind. 
Flamboyant  is  another  dwarf  sort  with  large,  brilliant, 
scarlet  flowers  of  a  darker  shade.  The  flowers  of 
F.  Hughes  are  smaller,  but  they  are  produced  in  huge 
trusses,  and  may  be  described  as  deep  red,-  with  the  two 
upper  petals  scarlet.  It  is  a  good  variety  for  pot-work. 
Col.  Colville  is  crimson,  shaded  with  scarlet  and  violet  ; 
and  Eclair  is  scarlet,  marked  with  a  violet  blotch  at 
the  base  of  the  three  lower  petals,  and  borne  in  large 
branching  trusses.  L’lmortel  is  a  continental  variety 
with  mauve-pink  flowers  shaded  with  violet-purple 
around  the  eye.  It  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  very 
floriferous,  and  the  flowers  of  the  large  truss  are 
developed  in  succession  over  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  notable  for  the  very 
dark  zone  traversing  them.  Copernic  is  another 
variety  after  the  same  style,  and  both  are  probably  of 
the  same  strain  and  origin. 

Double  Varieties. 

The  double  varieties  in  this  collection  are  comparatively 
few,  and  as  the  same  thing  prevails  elsewhere,  it  is 
evident  that  this  type  or  form  of  the  flower  is  far  less 
popular  with  the  million  than  the  single  types  which 
are  more  brilliant.  Auother  reason  is  that  they  are 
unsuitable  for  bedding  purposes,  while  for  pot-work 
they  give  satisfaction  only  during  the  summer  months, 
as  more  sunlight  is  necessary  for  their  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  than  in  the  case  of  single  kinds.  The  individual 
flowers  are,  however,  more  durable,  and  when  well 
grown  are  neither  devoid  of  interest  nor  beauty,  while 
they  serve  to  give  increased  variety  amongst  a  collection. 
They  have  been  immensely  improved  in  habit  since  the 
first  double  kinds  were  sent  out.  The  plants  now 
develop  short-jointed  wood,  and  the  flowers  appear 
more  numerous  o'n  that  account,  and  are  more  effective. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  is  that  named  G'harbon 
Ardent,  with  perfectly  double  orange-scarlet  flowers, 
resembling  a  double  form  of  Fourmaise  above-mentioned. 
The  flowers  of  Mrs.  A.  Colville  are  equally  double. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf  and  compact,  with 
dark-zoned  leaves,  and  the  flowers  in  large  trusses  are 
developed  in  succession  during  a  long  period  of  time. 


Very  distinct  in  colour  is  M.  Berger,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  a  mixture  of  violet,  purple,  and  scarlet. 
Those  of  Albert  Gandry  are  magenta-pink,  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  dense  trusses  that  rise  only  about  0  ins.  or 
8  ins.  above  the  pot.  The  short-jointed  wood  produces 
a  large  quantity  of  bloom.  The  above  four  represent 
varieties  of  the  first  water  as  far  as  double-flowering 
kinds  are  concerned. 

A  novelty  in  its  way  is  Golden  Acre  Gem,  a  bicolor 
variety  with  a  moderately  wide  pure  white  margin  to 
the  leaves,  and  double  or  semi-double  white  flowers. 
Captain  A.  Colville  is  something  in  the  way  of  the  old 
semi-double  Wonderful,  but  the  petals  are,  perhaps, 
more  numerous.  Gloire  de  France  is  a  little  more  than 
semi-double,  for  the  petals  are  spread  out  almost  flat, 
and  are  not  crowded,  and  they  exhibit  a  curious  mixture 
of  colours,  for  the  middle  portion  is  pink,  the  tips 
white,  and  the  base  scarlet.  The  flowers  of  Casulle  de 
Mendes  are  of  large  size  and  magenta,  shaded  with 
white  at  the  base  of  the  upper  petals.  The  leaves  are 
large  with  a  pale  zone. 

- - 

TOM  THOROGOOD  AT  THE  PINK 

SHOW. 

Mister  Editor,  Sur,— As  you  were  so  good  as  to 
speak  kindly  of  me  and  my  chums  last  week,  I  make 
bold  to  write  you  about  them  ere  Pinks  as  we  saw  at 
the  Aquarium  show  last  week.  I  must  tell  you  first 
that  I  am  a  gardner  to  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  a 
fancy  for  Carnations  and  Pinks,  and  he  says,  says  he, 
“  Thomas,  there  is  to  be  a  show  of  Roses  and  Pinks  at 
the  Aquarium,  and  as  you  dont  often  have  a  holiday 
I  will  pay  your  fare  to  London,  and  you  can  take  your 
wife  with  you  ;  you  will  see  the  Pinks,  and  may  pick 
up  a  wrinkle  or  two.”  Well,  sur,  I  went  and  saw  them  ; 
the  Roses  were  grand,  they  beat  all  that  I  have  seen, 
and  my  wife  says,  says  she,  “  Tom,  my  lad,  these  beat 
you,”  and  I  was  forced  to  own  it.  Well,  as  I  was  sent 
to  see  the  Pinks,  I  found  my  way  upstairs  to  the  big 
room  ;  first  thing  I  saw  some  white  Pinks,  they  were 
very  well,  but  I  could  do  as  well  as  they  myself,  but  the 
gentleman  said  they  were  seedlings  ;  well,  they  were  a 
great  deal  better  than  I  can  get  from  seed,  although 
master  pays  the  best  price  for  it. 

But  he  took  me  a  little  further  on,  and  I  was  fair 
stunned  with  the  flowers  I  saw  in  they  boxes;  they 
Pinks  were  almost  as  big  as  Cabage  Roses,  and  were  as 
fine  a3  if  they  had  been  set  with  compases,  and  so 
regular  that  I  could  not  pass  them.  I  looked  at  the 
names,  and  I  saw  that  they  ware  the  same  names  as 
master  bought  last  year,  but  I  could  not  think  them 
the  same,  they  were  three  times  the  size  of  any  I  could 
have  shown.  Mary  says,  “Tom,  these  are  quite  putting 
thee  out  of  the  market ;  I  thought  thee  clever,  but  I 
see  thou  has  a  lot  to  learn.  These  will  take  the  conceit 
out  of  thee  ;  no  wonder  thy  master  grumbled  if  he  has 
seen  such  flowers  as  these.”  I  felt  like  a  dog  that  had 
been  whipped,  and  inclined  to  run  away  wi’  my  tail 
between  my  legs ;  however,  I  turned  round  to  my 
neighbour  who  was  beside  me,  and  says  I,  “Can  you 
tell  me  how  it  is  done  ?  Mine  is  good  soil,  and  I  don’t 
spare  manure  ;  my  master  buys  the  best  of  everything, 
and  I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  be  disappointed.” 
Well,  says  he,  “  I  can  feel  for  you,  but  I  am  in  the 
same  fix.  I  would  advise  you  to  write  to  the  Editor 
of  The  Gardening  World.  Mayhap  he  or  some  one 
else  will  reply  to  your  enquiry.”  “Nay,”  says  I,  “I 
am  no  scolar,  I  have  no  book  larning,  I  have  only  what 
I  picked  up  at  our  villiage  Sunday  school.”  Mary  says, 

“  Tom,  dont  be  a  fool.  Write  as  he  tells  you,  there’s 
nowt  like  trying  ;  live  and  learn,  he  cannot  bite  thy 
nose  off ;  never  try,  never  learn.  Do  as  the  gentleman 
advises  ;  he  says  that  he  will  send  thy  letter  to  the 
paper.  I  should  like  to  see  thou  in  print.” 

I  came  home  fair  down  at  mouth  ;  when  master  came 
in  to  see  what  I  could  say,  I  hung  my  head  and  could 
say  nowt.  Mary  says,  “Tom,  dost  thou  hear  the 
maister?”  and  I  was  forced  to  look  him  in  the  face  aud 
tell  him  I  was  fair  capped  and  did  not  know  what  to  do 
or  say,  and  still  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  all  about  it. 
He  was  very  kind,  but  said  that  I  must  learn  and  try  ; 
he  must  show  as  good  flowers  as  his  neighbours.  If  I 
could  not  do  it  he  must  get  someone  who  could,  as 
Carnations  and  Pinks  he  must  have,  and  as  good  as 
others.  So  now,  mister,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  (if  you 
will  be  so  kind)  what  I  am  to  do  and  how  to  cultivate, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  show  with  others,  as  my  master 
says  that  he  intends  to  do. 

If  you  or  anyone  else  can  and  will  instruct  us  poor 
working  gardeners  what  to  do  and  how  to  produce  such 
perfect  flowers,  you  will  well  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 


who  desire  to  be  proficient  in  their  business  and  able  to 
please  their  employers.  Excuse  all  blunders,  and 
believe  me  that  both  Mary  and  I  and  all  my  chums 
will  be  greatly  obliged  to  The  Gardening  World.— 
Tom  Thorogood.  [We  will  endeavour  to  oblige  at  an 
early  date. — Ed.] 

- - 

VEGETABLE  NOTES. 

Early  Cauliflowers. 

Our  lot  is  not  cast  in  such  a  favourable  district  as 
“A.  D.”  appears  to  be  in,  otherwise  he  would  see  the 
great  necessity  of  having  to  grow  June  Broccolis,  if  he 
wished  to  keep  up  a  continuous  supply  of  this  valuable 
vegetable.  We  are  situated  at  a  good  elevation,  with 
a  west  aspect,  and  very  much  exposed,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  Cauliflowers  ready  for  use  before  the 
middle  of  June.  Referring  to  my  diary  I  find  that  we 
stand  favourably  this  year,  as  compared  with  previous 
seasons,  in  having  Cauliflowers  in  at  an  early  date. 
We  cut  our  first  dish  of  the  latter  on  the  18th,  and  our 
last  dish  of  Broccoli  on  the  24th  inst.,  so  that  I  can 
assure  “A.  D.”  we  find  one  to  be  quite  as  great  an 
acquisition  as  the  other.  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of 
Methven’s  Extra  Select  Forcing  Cauliflower,  but  I  can 
say  that  it  is  a  first-rate  variety,  being  very  dwarf  and 
compact,  the  head  of  medium  size,  very  white,  and  of 
superior  flavour.  I  find  they  have  ample  space  if 
planted  15  ins.  apart  each  way.  If  sown  in  the  third 
week  of  January  in  a  gentle  heat  and  well  looked  after, 
they  will  be  ready  to  cut  at  least  four  or  five  days 
before  Early  London,  sown  on  August  12th,  and  planted 
on  the  same  ground.—  J.  Enshton,  The  Gardens, 
Clencood,  Corstorphinc,  Edinburgh. 

Early  Dwarf  Pea,  Chelsea  Gem. 

Having  tried  most  of  the  early  Peas — both  dwarf  and 
tall-growing  sorts— during  the  last  twenty  years,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  that  the  best  I  have  met  with  is  Chelsea 
Gem.  It  is  not  one  of  the  small,  hard,  round  kinds, 
whose  only  recommendation  is  their  hardiness,  but  a 
large-podded  and  well-flavoured  sort  for  an  early  round 
Pea.  Some  of  the  pods  have  as  many  as  eight  peas  in 
them,  Our  first  sowing  was  mads  on  the  30th  of 
January  on  a  south  border,  and  they  were  sown  with  a 
dibble,  one  seed  in  each  hole.  They  had  no  protection 
at  any  time  ;  we  did  not  even  stake  them,  and  we 
commenced  gathering  on  June  6th.  Some  round  tall- 
growing  sorts  were  sown  on  the  same  border  a  few  days 
after,  and  staked  in  the  usual  way.  From  these  we 
could  not  gather  before  June  21st.  Another  year  I 
shall  put  small  stakes  to  Chelsea  Gem,  believing  that 
had  we  have  done  so  this  year  they  would  have  gained 
two  or  three  days  in  earliness.  Chelsea  Cram  is  a  very 
heavy  cropper  for  a  dwarf  Pea,  and  I  can  strongly 
recommend  it. — Con. 

Tomato,  Ham  Greek  Favourite. 

Will  any  of  your  correspondents  kindly  give  their 
experience  of  this  variety  ?  At  Mr.  Whately’s,  Kenil¬ 
worth,  where  over  5,000  plants  are  now  fruiting,  all 
grown  under  the  same  conditions,  Ham  Green  Favourite 
is  not  so  early  nor  such  a  good  cropper  as  Hackwood 
Park,  as  also  a  seedling  from  that  variety  and  the  large 
Old  Red.  Market  growers  value  early  heavy-cropping 
kinds,  and  Mr.  Whately  goes  in  for  very  early  crops  ; 
he  had  cut  10  tons  by  the  20th  of  June,  and  a  fine  lot 
of  fruit  these  were.  He  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  seedling  above  mentioned,  which  is  certainly  a 
heavy  cropper,  and  produces  fine  fruit. — D.  S.  II. 
- - 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  CULTI¬ 

VATED  STRAWBERRY. 

By  Shirley  Hibberd.* 

The  cultivated  Strawberry  of  British  gaidens  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  modem  fruit,  for  of  ancient  history  it  has 
none  ;  and  consequently  there  are  not  many  mysteries 
in  connection  with  its  origin,  the  clearing  up  of  which 
might  bring  honour  to  the  present  essayist.  But  we 
have  ancient  Strawberries  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  cultivated  now,  although  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  them  as  wholesome  agreeable  fruits  that  have  a 
somewhat  picturesque  history.  Time  was  when  the 
wild  berry  of  the  woods  had  a  place  in  gardens,  but 
that  time  has  passed  ;  our  native  Wood  Strawberry  has 
been  superseded  by  a  more  stately,  and  iu  some  respects 
superior  fruit,  that  obtains  from  us  an  immensity  of 
skill  and  care  ;  while  as  to  the  Strawberry  of  the  past, 
it  is  scarcely  known  to  auy  but  wayside  botauists  and 
village  children  ;  and  these  important  persons  prefer 

'  We  are  iadebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hibberd  for  a  copy 
of  this  paper,  which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  on  the  27th  nit. 
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the  modern  British  Queen,  when  they  can  get  it,  to  the 
freshest  and  ripest  berry  from  the  banks.  When  the 
Duke  of  Glo’ster  sent  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  obtain  for 
him  some  strawberries  from  the  Bishop’s  garden  at 
Holborn,  it  was  simply  to  get  rid  of  him  in  aid  of  a 
conference  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  But  the 
incident  has  historical  value,  as  Shakespeare  derived  it 
from  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Tragical  History  of  Richard 
III.,  and  it  tells  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  British 
Fragraria  vesca  was  held  in  the  days  of  the  last 
Plantagenets.  The  Strawberries  were  sent  for  on 
Friday,  June  13th,  1483,  at  which  time  Mayster  Groshede 
was  engaged  in  translating  into  English  the  Bolce  of 
Husbandry,  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  in  which 
the  Strawberry  is  not  even  mentioned.  The  Bishop  of 
Ely’s  garden  was  one  of  the  most  important  for  its 
productions  and  management  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  ;  and  as  at  that  time  the  wild  Wood 
Strawberry  was  alone  cultivated  in  this  country,  the 
incident  marks  the  esteem  of  our  forefathers  for  a  fruit 
that  now  obtains  so  little  attention  as,  in  towns  at  least, 
to  be  practically  unknown.  Thomas  Tusser,  writing 
his  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry  about  1557, 
gives  directions  for  planting  Strawberries,  the  roots  of 
which  are  “growing  abroad  among  thorns  in  the  wood,” 
and  in  his  September’s  Husbandry  the  Strawberries 
remind  him  of  other  things  then  to  be  planted. 

“  The  Gooseberry,  Respis,  and  Roses  al  three 
With  Strawberries  under  them  trimly  agree.” 

Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Sir  Hugh  Platt,  who  wrote 
his  Garden  of  Eden  about  the  year  1606,  was  grown  the 
British  Strawberry  in  his  garden  in  Sr.  Martin’s  Lane, 
London,  where  it  was  considered  a  better  fruit  than  the 
Yirginian,  which  at  that  time  had  been  introduced, 
although  the  books  give  a  later  date  for  it.  Sir  Hugh 
says,  “Strawberries  which  grow  in  woods  prosper  best 
4n__gardens,”  and  this  agrees  with  the  Shakesperian 
philosophy  as  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  another  Bishop 
of  Ely  in  the  drama  of  “King  Henry  V.,”  to  the  effect 
that — 

“  The  Strawberry  grows  underneath  the  Nettle, 

And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighbour’d  by  fruit  of  baser  quality.” 

The  common  explanation  of  the  name,  as  derived  from 
the  practice  of  spreading  straw  on  the  ground  to  keep 
the  fruit  clean,  is  as  shallow  as  common  explanations 
usually  are.  Centuries  before  it  became  the  practice  to 
strew  straw  for  Strawberries,  it  was  known  by  the  same 
name  as  now.  In  the  most  ancient  documents  in  which 
English  names  of  plants  occur  we  find  the  strea-berige, 
straeberie-wisen,  strebere-wise,  and  strabery.  It  is  the 
plant  that  strays  by  the  aid  of  threads  or  wires  from  the 
parent  centre  to  find  pastures  new,  and  in  so  doing 
strews  or  straws  itself  upon  the  soil,  as  quaintly  put  in 
an  ancient  song — 

“  And  can  the  physitian  make  sicke  men  well, 

And  can  the  magician  a  fortune  devine, 

Without  Lily,  Germander,  and  sops  in  wine  ? 
With  sweet-bryer 
And  bon-fire 
And  Strawberry-wyer, 

And  Collumbine.” 

The  above  references  to  Shakespeare  include  the  only 
occasions  of  his  mention  of  the  Strawberry,  for  the 
handkerchief  spotted  with  strawberries  that  Othello 
gave  to  Desdemona  is  so  described  through  a  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  poet’s,  the  truth  being  that  the 
handkerchief  was  marked  with  three  Mulberrries,  which 
was  the  device  of  the  great  captain’s  shield.  It  was 
about  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  however,  that  the 
garden  Strawberry  of  the  present  day  may  be  said  to 
have  come  into  being.  The  books  are  full  of  interest 
on  this  point.  In  Lyte’s  translation  of  the  Herbal  of 
Dodoens,  1578,  the  Wood  Strawberry  alonejis  mentioned 
as  a  plant  that  grows  in  shadowy  woods,  and  deep 
trenches,  and  banks,  and  by  highway  sides.  In 
Gerard’s  Herbal,  1597,  only  two  kinds  are  mentioned, 
and  they  are  the  Wood  Strawberry,  F.  vesca,  and  the 
Hautbois,  F.  elatior,  described  as  red  and  white.  But 
in  Parkinson’s  Paradisus,  published  1629,  we  have,  in 
addition  to  these,  the  Yirginian  Strawberry  and  the 
Bohemian,  and  these,  so  far  as  the  chronology  is 
concerned,  may  be  considered  the  parents  of  our  modern 
Strawberries. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  note  that  in  the 
introduction  to  his  chapter  on  Strawberries  Parkinson 
makes  a  distinct  declaration  that  “the  wild  Strawberry 
that  groweth  in  the  woods  is  our  garden  Strawberry, 
but  bettered  by  the  soy le  and  transplanting.”  He  then 
describes  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  green*  forms  of 
Alpine  and  Hautbois  Strawberries,  and  evidently  ranks 
the  Yirginian  and  the  Bohemian  far  below  them  in 


merit,  for  he  says,  “Scarce  can  one  strawberry  be  seene 
ripe  among  a  number  of  plants.  I  thiuk  tlic  reason 
thereof  to  be  the  want  of  skill  or  industry  to  order  it 
aright.  For  the  Bohemian  and  all  other  Strawberries 
will  not  bear  kindly,  if  you  suffer  them  to  grow  with 
many  strings,  and  therefore  they  are  still  cut  away.” 
That  the  so-called  B  ihemian  Strawberry  was  an 
interesting  novelty  may  be  concluded  from  Parkinson’s 
description  of  the  berries  as  measuring  “neere  flue 
inches  about.”  He  says  “Master  Quester  the  Post¬ 
master  first  brought  them  ouer  in  our  country,  as  I 
understand,  but  I  know  no  man  so  industrious  in  the 
careful  planting  and  bringing  them  to  perfection  in  that 
plentiful  manner,  as  Master  Vincent  Sion  who  dwelt  on 
the  B ancle  side,  near  the  old  Paris  garden  stairs,  who 
from  seven  roots,  as  he  affirmed  to  me,  in  one  yeare  and 
a  halfe,  planted  halfe  an  acre  of  ground  with  the 
increase  from  them,  besides  those  he  gave  away  to  his 
friends  ;  and  with  him  I  have  seen  such,  and  of  that 
bignesse  before  mentioned.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  Parkinson  had  no  success 
with  his 

Virginian  and  Bohemian  Strawberries. 

It  should  not  surprise  us  that  those  newcomers  occasioned 
perplexity,  for  the  truth  must  be  told  that  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries  the 
cultivation  of  this  fruit  was  understood  by  very  few, 
and  the  produce  of  the  woodlands  was  of  far  more 
importance  than  that  of  gardens  until  a  quite  new  race 
had  been  established.  Mr.  T.  Hudson  Turner,  the 
eminent  archseilogist  and  author  of  Manners  and 
Household  Expenses  of  England,  writing  on  horticulture 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  says  :  — 

“Strawberries  and  Raspberries  rarely  occur  in  early 
accounts,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  known  only  as  wild 
fruit.  Strawberries  are  named  once  in  the  Household 
Roll  of  the  Ciuntess  of  Leicester  for  the  year  1265. 
The  plant  doss  not  seem  to  have  been  much  grown 
even  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Lawson 
speaks  of  the  roots  of  trees  being  1  powdred  ’  with 
Strawberries,  red,  white,  and  green.  Raspberries,  Bar¬ 
berries,  and  Currants  he  describes  as  grown  in  borders. 
Both  fruits,  being  indigenous,  were  probably  to  be 
found  plentifully  in  the  woods  of  ancient  times,  and 
thence  brought  to  market,  as  they  are  in  the  present 
day  in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.” 

The  allusions  to  the  fruit  in  poetry  and  the  drama 
bear  out  the  statement  of  the  antiquary.  We  find  in 
Ben  Jonson  a  person  saying  — 

“  My  son  has  sent  you 
A  pot  of  Strawberries  gathered  in  the  wood 
To  mingle  with  your  cream.” 

Spenser  had  in  mind  the  attractions  of  Wood  Straw¬ 
berries,  where,  in  the  tenth  canto  of  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Faerie  Queen,  he  takes  Calidore  and  Corydon  and 
Pastorell  “to  the  green  woods  to  gather  Strawberries.” 
It  is  a  question  of  some  interest  —  when  did  the 
The  Virginian  Strawberry. 

It  is  named  in  a  catalogue  of  Jean  Robin,  botanist  to 
scarlet  or  Yirginian  Strawberry  first  reach  this  country  l 
Louis  XIII.,  in  1611,  and  in  Johnson’s  History  of 
English  Gardening,  page  343,  the  date  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion  to  England  is  stated  to  be  1625,  but  Sir  Hugh 
Pratt  possessed  it  in  1606.  Parkinson  had  it  in  1629, 
and,  as  already  remarked,  was  unable  to  grow  it, 
probably  because  the  plants  were  allowed  to  run  into 
a  mat,  the  systematic  propagation  now  practised  being 
then  unknown.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the  Paradisus 
remarks  at  page  528,  that  “  Strawberries  will  not  beare 
kindly,  if  you  suffer  them  to  grow  with  many  strings, 
and  therefore  they  are  still  cut  away.”  The  cultivation 
of  the  Strawberry,  as  described  by  John  Evelyn,  at 
page  201  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Compleat  Gar¬ 
dener,  published  1693,  begins  with  the  removal  of 
plants  from  the  woods,  and  the  putting  of  two  or  three 
plants  in  a  hole,  which  is  made  with  a  stick  9  ins.  or 
10  ins.  asunder.  He  recognises  only  two  kinds,  the 
red  and  the  white,  evidently  knowing  nothing  of  the 
Yirginian  Strawberry.  It  appears  that  the  system 
pursued  ensured  a  crop  of  fruit  in  the  second  year  after 
planting,  and  that  was  the  only  crop  obtained  ;  conse¬ 
quently  annual  or  biennial  renewal  of  the  beds  was 
necessary.  It  may  be  assumed,  moreover,  that  the 
best  forms  of  the  plant  were  not  secured  in  the  first 
instance,  and  certainly  there  was  no  haste  shown  in 
raising  seedlings,  nor  did  anyone  suspect  the  capabilities 
of  the  plant  for  variation  and  improvement.  To  obtain 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  subject  in  what  may  be 
termed  the  middle  period,  I  turn  to  the  sixth  edition 
of  Miller’s  Gardeners’  Dictionary,  published  1771, 
where,  under  Fragaria,  I  find  it  stated  that  there  were 


four  kinds  of  Strawberries  then  in  cultivation — the 
Wood  Strawberry,  Fragaria  vesca;  the  Scarlet  Straw¬ 
berry,  F.  Virginiana ;  Hautbois,  F.  muricata,  “with 
fruits  as  large  as  a  small  Plumb”  ;  and  the  Chili  or 
Frutilla  Strawberry,  F.  Ghiloensis,  “  with  a  large  fruit 
and  hairy  fleshy  leaves.’’  Speaking  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Chili  Strawberry,  Miller  says — “In  the  year 
1727  I  brought  a  parcel  of  the  plants  to  England, 
which  were  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  George 
Clifford,  of  Amsterdam,  who  had  large  beds  of  this  sort 
growiug  in  his  gardens  at  Hartecamp.  The  leaves  of 
this  sort  are  hairy,  oval,  and  of  a  much  thicker 
substance  than  those  of  any  sort  yet  known,  and  fixed 
upon  very  long  hairy  footstalks  ;  the  runners  from  the 
plants  are  very  large,  hairy,  and  extend  to  a  great 
length.  The  footstalks  which  sustain  the  flowers  are 
very  strong  ;  the  leaves  of  the  empalemeDt  (calyx)  are 
long  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  often 
deformed  ;  so  are  the  fruits  also  when  cultivated  in 
very  strong  land,  in  which  the  plants  produce  plenty, 
which  are  firm  and  well  flavoured  ;  but  as  it  i3  a  bad 
bearer  in  most  places  where  it  has  been  cultivated,  so 
in  general  it  has  been  neglected.” 

The  Wood  Strawberry. 

It  is  of  great  importance — so  it  appears  to  me — to 
note  further  what  Miller  says  on  some  other  points. 
In  common  with  Parkinson,  he  reports  three  varieties 
of  the  Wood  Strawberry — the  red,  the  white,  and  the 
green,  the  last  named  being  particularly  valued  for  its 
fine  flavour.  The  Scarlet  Strawberry  of  Virginia  he 
places  high  above  all  other  sorts  for  earliness  to  ripen 
and  every  other  good  quality  ;  and  he  adds,  “  It  is  so 
different  from  the  Wood  Strawbeiry  in  leaf,  flower,  and 
fruit  that  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  distinct 
species.”  It  startles  one  to  find  Mdler  describing  the 
Hautbois  Strawberry,  which  he  catalogues  F.  muricata, 
as  originally  derived  from  America.  He  speaks  of  its 
capability  of  producing  large  fruit  of  a  globular  form, 
as  the  result  of  good  cultivation,  and  he  adds  that 
when  neglected  for  a  year  or  two,  these  superior  kinds 
degenerate  to  the  common  Hautbois.  I  submit  that 
the  sample  of  Muricati  on  the  table,  kindly  supplied  by 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  Weybridge,  will  give 
the  reason  for  its  name  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  its 
history.  It  is  the  kind  described  by  Parkinson  on 
p.  528  as  “  somewhat  reddish,  like  unto  a  Strawberry, 
but  with  many  small  harmless  prickles  on  them,  which 
may  be  eaten  and  chewed  in  the  mouth  without  any 
manner  of  offence.”  This  is  the  Prickly  Strawberry  of 
Tradescant,  formerly  found  wild  in  Hampstead  Wood, 
near  London,  now  only  known  as  a  garden  curiosity. 
It  is  a  variety  of  the  Hautbois,  and  when  Miller  says 
he  obtained  it  from  America,  we  need  not  put  that 
down  as  one  of  his  blunders,  because  our  Wood  Straw¬ 
berry  has  certainly  been  found  growing  wild  on  the 
American  continent,  and  Miller  does  not  say  whether 
he  obtained  it  as  a  wilding  or  as  a  garden  plant. 

We  have  thus  far  only  two  or  at  the  utmost  three 
species  of  Strawberry  before  us  ;  these  we  may  class  as 
the  Low  JVood  (F.  vesca),  the  High  Wood  (F.  elatior), 
and  the  Scarlet  (F.  virginiana). 

The  Pine  Strawberry. 

In  the  year  1759  at  the  latest,  the  Pine  Strawberry, 
Fragaria  grandi flora,  was  introduced.  The  source  of 
this  is  not  clearly  determined,  but  Surinam  is  commonly 
named  as  its  native  country.  There  can  be  no 
objection  in  the  nature  of  things  to  the  acceptance 
of  Surinam  as  the  original  home  of  the  Pine  Strawberry, 
for  it  should  be  observed  that  it  does  not  take  us  from 
the  American  continent.  Indeed,  there  is  a  peculiar 
propriety  in  finding  a  Strawberry  in  Guiana,  for  we 
may  suspect  it  to  be  but  an  eastern  form  of  the  Chilian 
species,  which,  perhaps,  is  but  a  southern  form  of  the 
Yirginian  species,  just  as  our  Wood  Strawberry  is  the 
western  and  the  Hautbois  the  eastern  form  of  the 
European  species  ;  and  all  five  are  probably  radiations 
from  one  centre,  and  there  cannot  be  a  question  that 
all  will  cross  or  breed  together,  as  commonly  happens 
with  plants  nearly  related  in  origin  and  constitution. 

While  Miller  tells  us  he  obtained  the  Pine  Straw¬ 
berry  from  a  friend  in  Amsterdam  who  derived  it  from 
Surinam,  Duhamel  speaks  positively  of  its  having  been 
raised  from  the  seed  of  a  Chili  Strawberry.  Both  may 
be  right,  for  the  Dutch  settled  at  Surinam  in  1654,  and 
on  the  higher  lands  of  that  tropical  country  many 
plants  from  cool  climates  prosper ;  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  a  Dutchman  would  have  a 
garden  wherever  he  himself  might  be  planted,  and 
would  gather  treasures  from  all  climates  to  furnish  it. 
That  the  Pine  Strawberry  is  closely  related  to  the 
Chili  is  sufficiently  evident  to  give  reasonable  colour  to 
Duhamel’s  declaration. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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The  Exhibition  of  the  National  Pink  Society. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  are  supporters  of  the  National 
Pink  Society  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its 
first  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  on  the  27 th  ult. , 
and  we  may  regard  it  as  another  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  popularising  the  Pink  about  London  and 
the  southern  counties.  It  is  true  we  were  largely 
indebted  to  two  of  the  leading  trade  growers  of  Pinks, 
Messrs.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  F.  Hooper,  of  Bath, 
but  then  we  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  finest 
laced  Pinks  presented  to  view  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  thus  the  public  were  made  aware  at  the 
outset  what  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  they  were, 
and  how  well  worthy  they  are  of  cultivation.  It  was 
perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  flowers  were  staged 
in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  because  it  seems  to  be  so  far 
removed  from  the  main  building,  that  it  is  to  1  e  feared 
that  many  visitors  do  not  find  their  way  there  ;  but  the 
Pink  fanciers  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  flowers 
staged  where  the  light  could  fall  upon  them,  and  enable 
them  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The.  arrange-, 
ments  as  to  staging  and  judging  were  excellent — what  a 
contrast  to  the  terrible  muddle  and  confusion  which 
occurred  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  ! 

Your  report  of  the  Pink  show  will  give  the  names  of 
the  leading  varieties  shown  on  this  occasion.  Pinks 
are  shown  much  fuller  of  petals  than  Carnations  and 
Picotees,  and  a  reference  to  the  rules  of  the  National 
Pink  Society  will  show7  that  no  flower  staged  in  any 
one  of  the  classes  should  contain  less  than  twenty 
petals.  For  years  past  it  has  been  customary  to  stage 
large  and  very  full  flowers  in  the  south  cf  England, 
but  the  northern  growers  have  been  led  to  speak  of 
them  somewhat  contemptuously  as  mops,  and  yet  such 
fine  blooms  as  Boiard,  Empress  of  India,  and  others, 
though  so  full  of  petals,  were  yet  finely  laced  through¬ 
out,  and  it  must  be  admitted  were  highly  attractive. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  a  good  deal  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  dressing  a  Pink  ;  at  the  same  time  I  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  most  difficult  flowers  to  perform  on.  I  hope 
that  another  season  the  committee  of  the  National  Pink 
Society  will  resolutely  set  their  faces  against  the 
practice  of  stuffing  the  calyx  with  cotton-wool,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  flowers  staged  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  on  the  27th  of  June.  By  the  use  of 
cotton-wool  a  flower  can  be  made  to  look  almost  double 
the  size  it  would  be  without  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  seedling  raising  is  being 
vigorously  prosecuted.  When  at  Oxford  a  few  days 
ago,  I  called  upon  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  and  was  very 
pleased  to  see  he  had  a  bed  of  seedling  Pinks  of  great 
promise.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hooper  have  promising 
seedlings  also,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin  as  .-well  as  Mr. 
Hooper  are  looking  after  the  border  varieties. 

Mr.  Turner  set  us  all  a  good  example  in  the  way  of 
setting  up  bunches  of  Pinks.  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Son’s 
flower  supports  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  with  great 
advantage.  The  bunches  from  Slough  were  so  dis¬ 
played  that  the  full  individuality  of  each  bloom  was 
demonstrated.  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  lead  at 
the  commencement. — E.  D.  o'Asfma  e-roDisrlt 

We  append  a  list  of  the  awards  : — 

Laced  Pinks. — Twenty-four  in  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties  :  First,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with  large,  fresh,  and 
beautifully-laced  examples  of  Boiard,  Emerald,  Hebe, 
Harry  Hooper,  and  Eurydice,  reds ;  and  Minerva, 
Modesty,  Empress  of  India,  Excelsior,  The  Rector  (new), 
Rosy  Gem,  and  Bertram,  purples.  Second,  Mr.  F. 
Hooper,  Bath,  w7ith  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  red,  and  Mrs.  Dark, 
reddish  purple,  Reliance,  Prince  Frederick  William,  and 
G.  White,  purple,  and  Mrs.  Barlow,  light  purple,  with 
several  others  named  in  Mr.  Turner’s  collection. 
Twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties  :  First,  Mr. 
Turner,  with  Device,  red,  and  Boiard,  Modesty,  The 
Rector,  Minerva,  and  Empress  of  India,  purple. 
Second,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  with,  among  others,  John 
Dorrington,  purple,  J ames  Douglas,  purple,  and  a  grand 
bloom  of  Bertram.  Six,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Turner  ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Hooper  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Lakin,  Temple 
Cowley,  Oxford.  Six  blooms,  not  less  than  three 
varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Turner  ;  second,  Mr.  Hooper  ; 
third,  Mr.  Lakin.  The  latter  had  in  his  box  a  fine 
bloom  of  Mrs.  Carter,  purple;  and  Mr.  Hooper,  a  good 
flower  of  Fred.  Hooper,  pale  purple.  Single  classes  : 
In  this  section  it  was  curious  to  note  the  non-appear¬ 
ance  of  any  of  the  old  black  and  white  varieties,  only 
reds  and  purples  being  staged.  Mr.  Turner  secured  all 
the  prizes  awarded  with  Bertram,  Minerva,  and  The 


Rector,  purples,  and  three  blooms  of  Boiard,  red.  The 
premier  purple  was  a  grand  bloom  of  Empress  of  India, 
with  petals  as  large  and  smooth  as  a  Carnation  ;  and 
the  premier  red,  Boiard,  both  shown  by  Mr.  Turner. 

Border  Pinks. — Twelve  bunches  in  not  less  than 
six  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  with  Her  Majesty 
(a  grand  white),  Sissy,  Oliver,  C'hafmer,  Nora,  and  a 
Seedling.  Second,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  with  old-fashioned 
double  and  single  fringed  varieties.  Six  bunches, 
distinct :  First,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  with  Ada,  Beauty, 
Flirt,  Her  Majesty,  Charles  Lockyer,  and  a  pale  purple 
self  seedling.  Mr.  Turner,  with  Anna  Boleyn,  secured 
the  first  award  for  the  best  bunch  of  any  border  Pink  ; 
Mr.  Hooper  came  in  second  with  Her  Majesty.  For 
the  best  bunch  of  white  Pinks  Mr.  Hooper  was  first 
with  Her  Majesty,  and  Mr.  Lakin  second  with  Mrs. 
Lakin. 

Special  Prizes.— Mr.  E.  R.  Johnson’s  special  prizes 
for  three  blooms  of  any  florists’  laced  Pink  seedling  not 
in  commerce  brought  out  only  two  varieties— The  Rector 
(Turner),  a  heavy  laced  purple  of  fine  quality  ;  and 
Ranger  Johnson  (Hooper),  a  heavy  laced  red,  large  and 
full,  but  marred  by  splashings  of  pale  red.  The  awards 
went  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Thurstan’s  special 
prize  (twelve  rectified  show  Tulip  bulbs)  for  six  dis¬ 
similar  laced  varieties  was  won  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  we 
may  hope  now  to  see  Tulips  again  grown  at  Slough. 


In  the  non- competitive  class,  Mr.  E.  R.  Johnson 
showed  a  capital  stand  of  twenty-four  laced  varieties, 
grown  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  exhibition,  and 


Laced  Pink,  James  Thurstan. 


staged  pour  encourager  tes~  attires.  Mr.  Turner  sfagea 
also  a  fine  stand  of  eighteen  bunches  of  laced  and  border 
varieties,  which  secured  a  special  award.  Mr.  Hooper 
also  brought  up  a  splendid  lot  of  blooms  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  a  very  fine  lot  of 
seedling  border  varieties — large  plants  dug  up  from  the 
open  ground,  and  illustrating  what  may  be  expected 
from  a  packet  of  good  seed.  Mr.  W.  Wardill,  Luton, 
had  also  a  few  promising  seedlings  of  border  varieties. 

First  Class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner 
for  The  Rector,  a  fine  purple  laced  variety  ;  to  Mr. 
Hooper  for  Her  Majesty,  white  ;  and  to  Mr.  Lakin  for 
Mrs.  Lakin,  a  good  smooth-petalled  white,  which  has 
the  merit  of  seldom  splitting  its  pod. 

The  National  Pink  Society. 

The  Northern  Section  of  this  society,  of  which  Mr.  S. 
Barlow  is  the  president  and  treasurer,  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Bentley,  Stakehill,  Castleton,  near  Manchester,  the 
honorary  secretary,  will  hold  an  exhibition  in  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Manchester,  on  Saturday  the 
19th  inst.,  w7hen  prizes  will  be  offered  in  eight  classes. 
Mr.  Barlow  urges  the  desirability  of  all  lovers  of  the 
Pink  making  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  under  public 
notice  its  beauty  and  capability  as  an  exhibition 
flower,  and  to  restore  this  lovely,  interesting  and 
sweetest  of  sweet-scented  flowers  to  the  place  it  held  in 
the  florists’  love,  and  the  admiration  of  the  public 
forty  years  ago.  The  show  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  annual  great  Rose  Show  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  if  lovers  of  the  Pink  will  do  their  best,  a 
display  will  be  made  worthy  of  the  occasion. 


Border  Pink,  Mrs.  Lakin. 

Some  blooms  of  this,  fine  Pink  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Lakin,  of  Temple  Cowley,  Oxford,  at  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural 
Society,  in  St.  John’s  College  Gardens.  It  is  a  seedling 
from  a  laced  variety,  Modesty,  and,  like  its  parent,  has 
a  finely  formed  petal,  smooth  and  stout,  and  pure 
white,  without  a  taint  of  green  in  the  centre.  It  was 
awarded  a  First  Glass  Certificate  of  Merit  by  the  judges. 
It  does  not  split  its  pod,  which  is  an  excellent  qualifi¬ 
cation  in  a  Pink. — E.  1). 

Pink,  Souvenir  de  Sale. 

A  new  double-flowered  border  Pink  was  shown  under 
this  name  by  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  Manchester, 
at  the  midsummer  show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the 
27th  June.  The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  or  soft  mauve- 
pink  and  the  petals  are  shallowly  dentate  at  the 
margin.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Laced  Pink,  James  Thurstan. 

This  is  a  remarkably  fine  variety,  and  the  blooms, 
when  well  grown,  approach  perfection  as  nearly  as  can 
possibly  be  imagined.  It  measures  21  ins.  in  diameter, 
contains,  upon  an  average,  forty  and  upwards  of 
perfect  petals,  and  seldom  more  than  one  or  two 
defective  ones,  each  tier  being  beautifully  imbricated, 
and  consequently  only  a  little  “  dnssing  ”  is  necessary 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  petals  are  exceedingly 
well  shaped  and  quite  smooth  on  the  edges,  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  white  of  the  petals  being  unusually  good 
and  pure,  the  lacing  consisting  of  a  heavy  “wire  edge” 
band  of  bright  maroon,  with  a  slight  margin  of  white 
on  the  extreme  outside  edges. 

It  was  raised  in  1881  from  a  cross  between  Turner’s 
Boiard  and  Thurstan’s  Mrs.  Thurstan,  the  latter  being 
the  seed  bearer.  Its  general  habit  is  strong  and 
healthy.  When  Mr.  Thurstan  removed  from  Wolver¬ 
hampton  to  Cardiff  about  four  years  ago,  he  possessed 
a  fair  stock  of  this  variety,  with  numerous  other  first- 
class  seedlings,  all  of  which  he  entirely  lost,  excepting 
one  small  plant  each  of  James  Thurstan  and  John 
Dorrington  ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  he  had  en¬ 
trusted  George  Hodgkinson,  Mrs.  Thurstan,  and  several 
of  his  other  seedlings  to  the  care  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow,  Stakehill,  these  varieties  might  now 
have  been  extinct. 

- ->EE<* - 

RAIN  WITH  A  VENGEANCE. 

The  fifth  rain  of  this  month  began  at  eight  a.m.  Had 
we  not  enough  afflictions  without  this  perpetual  rain  ‘ 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  the  end  is 
approaching.  The  very  “  floodgates  of  heaven  ”  seem 
opened,  and  nature  is  dissolving.  Such  a  body  of  rain 
is  falling  that  the  view  of  all  above  is  obscured  by  the 
amazing  fall  of  rain-drops.  Think  of  the  countless 
numbers  of  leaves  in  this  forest,  and  that  every  leaf 
drops  ten  to  twenty  times  per  minute,  and  that  from 
the  soaking  ground  rises  a  grey  cloud  of  minute  rain 
in  vapour,  and  that  the  air  is  full  of  floating  globules 
of  water  and  flying  shreds  of  leaves  !  And  add  to  all 
this  the  intense  fall  of  rain  as  the  blast  comes  bearing 
down  the  top,  and  whips  drowning  showers  on  us,  and 
sways  the  countless  branches,  and  rushes  wailing 
through  the  glades  with  such  force  as  though  it  would 
wrench  the  groaning  trees  out  of  the  earth.  The 
moaning  and  groaning  of  the  forest  is  far  from  com¬ 
forting,  and  the  creaking  and  fall  of  mighty  trees  is  far 
from  assuring  ;  but  it  is  a  positive  terror  when  the 
thunder  rumbles  above,  and  its  sounds  reverberate 
through  the  aisles  and  crooked  corridors  of  the  forest, 
and  the  blazing  lightning  darts  spitefully  hither  and 
thither  its  forky  tongues  and  sheets  of  flame,  and 
explodes  over  our  heads  with  overwhelming  and 
deafening  shocks.  It  would  be  a  vast  relief  for  our 
sick  and  wounded  to  be  free  of  such  sounds.  A 
European  battle  has  no  such  variety.  And  throughout 
the  day  this  has  continued  unceasingly.  It  is  now 
about  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
daylight  will  ever  appear  again,  at  least  so  I  judge 
from  the  human  faces  steeped  in  misery.  Their  owners 
appear  stupefied  by  terror,  woe,  sickness,  loss  of  friends, 
hunger,  rain  and  thunder,  and  general  wretchedness. 
They  may  be  seen  crouching  under  Plantain-leaf  sheds, 
native  shields,  cotton  shelters,  straw  mats,  earthen  and 
copper  pots  above  their  heads,  eveu  saddles,  tent 
canvas  covers,  blankets,  each  body  wreathed  in  blue 
vapour,  self-absorbed  with  speechless  anguish.  The 
poor  asses,  with  their  ears  drawn  back,  inverted  eyes, 
and  curving  backs,  captive  fowls  with  drooping  crests, 
represent  abject  discomfort.  Alas  !  the  glory  of  this 
earth  is  quite  extinguished. — From  Stanley’s  “Li 
Darkest  Africa.  ” 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  GEORGE  DEAL. 

Last  week  it  was  our  melancholy  duty  to  announce  the 
loss  by  death  of  a  distinguished  and  much-respected 
horticulturist,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 
To-day  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  announce  the  passing 
away  of  another  well-known  gentleman  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  world,  who  was  no  less  highly  respected  and 
esteemed.  Mr.  George  Deal  died  at  his  residence, 
Wroxton  Grange,  Ealing,  on  the  30th  ult.  after  some 
weeks  of  suffering,  which  was  most  patiently  borne. 
Among  his  most  intimate  friends  it  was  well  known 
that  for  many  months  past  Mr.  Deal  had  been  silently 
hearing  the  torture  of  mental  worry  in  an  acute  form, 
and  which  ended  in  his  being  seized  with  an  apoplectic 
fit  at  Gloucester  Road  Station,  one  morning  about  the 
middle  of  April.  We  believe  that  other  attacks  fol¬ 
lowed,  leaving  the  patient  almost  speechless  and  help¬ 
less,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  a  wide  circle  of  sympathising 
friends. 

Mr.  Deal  was  a  native  of  Suffolk,  and  in  early  life 
became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Coleman  Bros., 
a  firm  of  builders  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames.  Subsequently 
he  became  an  assistant  to  Mr. 

J.  Weeks,  the  then  head  of  the 
great  horticultural  building  and 
heating  business  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  some  ninety  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Edward  Weeks,  the  father  of 
one  of  the  present  members  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co. 

Mr.  Edward  Weeks  was  a  nursery¬ 
man  or  market  gardener  before  he 
established  himself  as  a  horticultural 
builder  on  the  premises  still  occupied 
by  the  firm  in  Maude  Grove, 

Chelsea,  and  Mr.  Bull’s  nursery 
now  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
ground  which  Mr.  Edward  Weeks 
originally  cultivated.  Mr.  Edward 
Weeks’  first  patent,  taken  out  about 
1818,  was  for  a  plant  protector.  He 
subsequently  invented  the  kitchen 
range  which  was  afterwards  patented 
by  Dr.  Kitchener,  and  was  also  the 
inventor  of  the  system  of  heating  by 
hot-water  on  what  is  called  the 
ascending  and  descending  principle, 
and  which  has  since  worked  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  in  the  mode  of 
heating  horticultural  and  other 
buildings.  Mr.  J.  Weeks  introduced 
the  system  with  wonderful  success 
into  most  of  the  best  gardens  in 
Great  Britain,  and  it  was  under 
his  tuition  that  Mr.  Deal  made 
himself  a  master  of  the  business 
with  which  he  was  so  long  and  so 
honourably  identified. 

About  twenty-two  years  ago, 
with  the  three  gentlemen  still 
happily  with  us,  Mr.  Deal  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 

J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  and  assisted  by 
his  energy  and  ability  in  still  further  developing 
a  business  which  has  long  ranked  amongst  the 
highest  in  the  land  in  its  way.  A  man  of  fine  physique 
and  manly  commanding  presence,  honourably  ambitious, 
cool-headed,  of  clear  sound  judgment  in  most  things, 
and  of  a  genial,  kindly,  and  courteous  disposition, 
it  cannot  be  wondered  that  he  was  greatly  respected 
by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  By 
a  mere  accident,  we  believe,  he  was  present  in  the 
conservatory  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  South 
Kensington,  when  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  March, 
1887,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  He  was  unanimously  elected 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  subsequently  attended 
every  meeting  that  was  held  until  the  Fund  was 
regularly  instituted  and  the  first  Executive  Committee 
formed.  During  the  probationary  period  so  greatly  had 
Mr.  Deal  won  the  confidence  of  his  co-workers,  by  his 
firm  but  no  less  courteous  ruling  in  the  chair,  and  the 
valuable  information  and  admirable  business  qualities 
and  tact  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  organising 
part  of  the  committee’s  labours,  that  he  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  permanent  chairman  for  the  year,  and 
re-appointed  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year. 
Heed  we  say,  so  great  was-his  interest  in  the  Fund,  that 
he  missed  attendance  at  but  one  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Fund 
until  he  was  unfortunately  stricken  down  by  apoplexy, 
as  has  been  before  stated.  His  loss  will  be  greatly  felt, 
and  by  none  more  than  the  members  of  the  Orphan 
Fund  Committee,  with  whom  he  laboured  so  earnestly 
and  so  harmoniously  for  its  welfare.  The  funeral 
will  take  place  at  Woking  Cemetery  on  Saturday. 


POPPIES  AND  CORNFLOWERS. 

A  char  Jung  and  pretty  effect  can  be  obtained  by  the 
blending  of  a  few  simple  flowers,  which  may  either  be 
wild  ones  or  of  garden  production.  Whether  arranged 
in  baskets  or  in  vases,  of  which  clear  glass  ones  give 
additional  effect,  the  flowers  should  be  cut  with  long 
stalks  and  arranged  loosely,  without  any  of  that 
crowding  which  mars  the  effect  of  what  might  other¬ 
wise  be  a  beautiful  arrangement. 

Amongst  garden  plants,  Iceland  Poppies  in  yellow, 
white,  and  orange  colours  may  be  used  mixed  with  blue 
Cornflowers  (Centaurea  cyanus),  the  latter  being  more 
graceful  and  effective  than  the  Mountain  Cornflower 
(C.  montana).  Paris  Daisies  are  sufficiently  distinct  to 
be  admitted  in  the  series  ;  and  if  these  are  set  off  with 
Maidenhair  Fern,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  orna¬ 
mental  grasses,  such  as  Briza  gracilis  and  Bromus 
brizieformis,  a  picture  can  be  made  which  few  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  could  fail  to  admire.  With  such  an  open 
arrangement  every  flower  is  seen  to  advantage  by  thus 
being  individualised,  and  by  having  its  particular 


beauty  thus  brought  prominently  into  notice.  Should 
wild  flowers  alone  be  preferred,  something  nearly 
similar  may  be  got  up  by  the  use  of  the  Welsh  Poppy 
(Meconopsis  cambrica),  having  blooms  of  a  bright 
yellow,  but  slightly  larger,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the 
Iceland  Poppy.  White  flowers  can  be  supplied  by  the 
Ox-eye  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum),  and 
blue  by  the  Cornflower.  Both  of  the  latter  are 
plentiful  in  some  districts,  and  the  Welsh  Poppy  is 
also  abundant  in  some  neighbourhoods.  Grasses  can 
be  supplied  by  Briza  media,  Bromus  mollis,  the  Hair 
Grass  (Aira  ccespitosa),  and  Poa  pratensis,  P.  trivialis, 
or  P.  nemorum  ;  while  Ferns  may  be  furnished  by 
Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  by  the  Bladder  Ferns, 
or  small  graceful  fronds  of  the  Lady  Fern. 

- - 

USEFUL  AND  SHOWY 

FUCHSIAS. 

A  houseful  of  well-grown  Fuchsias  is  always  an 
object  of  interest  about  an  establishment,  whether  the 
plants  are  grown  as  dwarf  bushes  or  trained  pyramidal 
fashion,  as  they  are  for  exhibition.  By  either  method 
a  house  can  be  made  quite  gay  for  several  months  in 
succession.  In  order  to  ensure  a  lasting  display,  the 
plants  must  be  potted  annually  in  rich,  light  soil,  and 
stood  in  a  cool,  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  green¬ 
house  where  they  can  come  into  bloom  naturally. 


Under  these  conditions  no  hardening  off  is  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  a  floriferous  .  condition  ;  and  if  well 
supplied  with  water,  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  a 
fine  effect  may  be  expected,  and  the  result  waited  for. 

A  large  collection  of  the  more  modern  varieties  mostly, 
may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  where  they  are  grown  on  the 
central  stage  of  a  low,  span -roofed  house. 

Single  Varieties. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  and  floriferous  varieties  is  that 
named  Alba  Coccinea,  the  flowers  of  which  have  a 
crimson  tube,  spreading  white  sepals  and  carmine 
petals  shaded  with  violet.  They  are  borne  in  long, 
pendent,  and  most  attractive  sprays.  Close  by  is 
another  beautiful  form,  named  Speciosa,  much  used  for 
market  purposes.  The  shoots  are  also  heavily  laden 
with  bloom.  The  moderately  long  tube  and  the  sepals 
are  pink,  while  the  petals  are  scarlet.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  heart-shaped,  giving  the  plant  a  distinct  and 
telling  appearance.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  something 
after  the  same  style,  but  the  long  tube  and  long  narrow 
sepals  are  of  a  pale  scarlet,  while 
the  petals  are  of  deeper  scarlet. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  stiffer, 
and  not  so  elegant  as  that  of 
Speciosa.  One  of  the  largest  and 
boldest  -  flowered  kinds  is  M. 
Thibaut,  with  the  tube  and  spread¬ 
ing  sepals  scarlet,  and  the  huge 
petals  violet,  variegated  at  the  base 
with  a  scarlet  venation.  The 
branches  ascend  at  an  acute  angle 
from  the  main  stem,  and  the  whole 
plant  has  a  robust  appearance,  but, 
of  course,  the  flowers  are  less 
numerous  than  in  the  two  fine 
varieties  above  mentioned. 

Rather  novel,  in  its  way,  and 
floriferous  withal,  is  that  named 
Harriet,  with  white  tube  and  sepals 
(the  latter  tipped  with  greenish 
yellow)  and  soft  violet-purple  petals 
shaded  with  scarlet  internally  and 
on  the  margins.  The  erect  habit 
of  Mrs.  Bright  recalls  that  of  the 
popular  old  Rose  of  Castile  ;  but 
the  flowers,  which  are  produced  on 
long  pendent  stalks,  have  pink 
tube  and  sepals,  and  scarlet  petals 
shaded  with  violet.  It  has  a 
graceful  appearance,  although  not 
so  floriferous  as  some  of  the  above 
named.  The  flowers  of  Rose  of 
Castile,  also  grown  here,  are  small, 
with  a  short  yellowish  tube  tinted 
with  pink,  while  the  spreading 
sepals  are  white,  tinted  with  purple 
at  the  base,  and  the  petals  are  blue 
fading  to  violet-purple.  Getty  Lye 
is  another  erect-growing  variety 
with  light  green  foliage  and  droop¬ 
ing  flowers,  the  tube  and  sepals  of 
which  are  pinkish  white,  and  the 
petals  carmine-rose,  with  scarlet  edge . 

Some  varieties  are  naturally  of  dwarf  habit,  and  are 
therefore  suitable  for  culture  in  small  houses  where 
tall-growing  kinds  except  in  a  small  state  would  be 
inadmissible.  De  Mirbel  is  very  dwarf  with  dark 
green  foliage.  The  shoots  are  very  floriferous  towards 
their  tips.  The  tube  and  recurved  sepals  are  scarlet, 
of  great  substance,  and  the  widely  bell-shaped  corolla 
is  of  a  soft  violet  with  scarlet  veins.  The  dark  olive 
ovaries  are  also  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  noticeable 
in  the  flower.  Mrs.  Grote  has  light  green  heart- 
shaped  leaves  and  drooping  sprays  of  large  flowers. 
The  thick  tube  and  sepals  are  white  or  blush,  the  latter 
being  tipped  with  greenish  yellow,  and  spreading, 
while  the  petals  are  rose,  edged  with  scarlet. 

Double  Varieties. 

These  are  not  so  numerously  represented  as  the 
single  varieties,  nor  do  they  seem  to  be  so  popular  at 
the  present  day.  Their  flowers  are  heavier,  drop 
earlier,  and  do  not  present  such  an  elegant  appearance  as 
the  single  varieties.  One  of  the  good  old  kinds  that 
has  retained  a  place  in  greenhouses  and  in  the  public 
estimation  for  many  years,  is  Marksman,  which  is  of 
close  compact  habit,  with  large  fully  double  flowers, 
the  numerous  petals  of  which  are  blue  and  slightly 
marked  with  scarlet  at  the  very  base.  The  short  tube 
and  the  reflexed  sepals  are  scarlet.  A  fine  conti  ast  to 
the  above  is  formed  by  Gustave  Dore,  a  very  floriferous, 
fully  double  kind,  with  light-coloured  flowers.  The 
petals  are  narrow  and  white,  with  a  few  purple  veins, 
while  the  short  crimson  tube  is  closely  covered  by  the 
sharply  reflexed  crimson  sepals.  The  latter  are,  how¬ 
ever,  rose  coloured  internally.  The  leaves  are  small  and 
of  a  fine  dark  green  hue.  * 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  principal  points  to  be 
attended  to  at  present  are  staking,  tying,  and  watering. 
Look  sharply  after  green- fly  and  the  frog-hoppers, 
whose  presence  may  be  recognised  by  the  masses  of  white 
frothy,  spittle-like  matter  called  Cuckoo  Spit  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  More  harm  is  done  by  these  than 
is  general!}' imagined.  An  insector  two  will  always  be 
found  in  the  spittle,  which  is  their  excretion.  By 
brushing  away  the  spittle,  the  tender-skinned  creatures 
will  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  killed,  or 
they  may  readily  be  squeezed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb. 

Bouvardias. — Young  plants  should  now  be  ready 
to  put  into  their  flowering-pots.  A  good  compost  may 
be  made  of  turfy  loam,  a  little  peat,  some  well-rotted 
stable  manure,  and  sufficient  sand  to  insure  perfect 
drainage.  After  the  plants  have  become  re-established 
in  the  fresh  soil,  they  may  with  advantage  be  stood  in 
the  open  air  in  some  sheltered  position  till  autumn. 

Chinese  Primulas. — Prick  off  the  young  seedlings 
as  they  become  fit,  and  stand  them  in  a  cool  frame  with 
a  northern  aspect  for  the  summer  months.  Shading 
may  be  resorted  to  in  very  bright  weather.  Rooted 
cuttings  should  also  be  grown  in  a  cool  frame.  Five- 
inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  till  the  plants  gain 
strength,  after  which  they  may  be  potted  on.  All 
flowers  that  make  their  appearance  should  be  pinched 
off  until  the  regular  flowering  season  commences. 

Calceolarias. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seeds  for 
flowering  next  spring.  Well-drained  pans  may  be 
filled  with  ordinary  potting  compost,  and  after  pressing 
it  down  cover  with  some  light  sandy  soil.  Leave  about 
^-in.  or  so  at  the  top  to  give  the  seedlings  room  to 
germinate,  as  the  pans  should  be  covered  with  a  square 
of  glass  to  retain  the  moisture  which  is  essential  during 
the  actual  period  of  germination,  for  just  then  a  large 
proportion  of  the  seedlings  die  at  this  critical  period,  or 
they  fail  to  rise  above  the  soil,  owing  to  the  latter 
having  been  allowed  to  become  dry.  After  the  seedlings 
are  up,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  with  a 
northern  aspect. 

Cyclam.ens. — Old  plants  should  be  kept  cool  and 
freely  ventilated,  just  giving  sufficient  moisture  to 
prevent  them  becoming  baked.  Young  plauts  must  be 
treated  more  liberally  to  keep  them  growing.  They 
also  require  attention  in  the  matter  of  potting  as  soon 
as  they  get  sufficiently  large.  They  must  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  of  these  are  now  in  full 
bloom.  Tie  in  the  long  straggling  shoots  to  give  the 
plants  symmetry.  Yacant  spaces  where  the  old  stem 
is  not  furnished  with  laterals  may  now  be  remedied  by 
tying  young  shoots  into  them.  They  delight  in  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  all  through  the  growing 
period,  and  if  they  are  heavily  syringed  with  water 
overhead  even  while  in  bloom  they  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it.  This  had  best  be  done  about  six  in  the 
evening,  when  the  sun  is  declining.  Let  the  water 
from  the  syringe  drop  upon  them  as  a  gentle  spray. 
Leave  air  on  the  top  ventilators  all  night. 

Gardenias. — Vigorous  young  plants  of  these  that 
require  potting,  should  have  the  operation  performed 
before  the  roots  get  thoroughly  pot-bound.  Plants 
that  are  required  to  flower  early  should  by  this  time  be 
well  advanced  in  growth,  and  when  that  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  for 
a  time  to  induce  them  to  rest.  Later  on  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  brisk  moist  heat,  when  they  will  rapidly 
push  into  bloom. 

Variegated  Pine  Apple.— When  these  come 
into  fruit,  the  crown  of  leaves  terminating  the  latter 
should  be  taken  off  and  rooted,  as  it  forms  more 
compact  and  useful  plants  for  decorative  purposes  than 
those  raised  from  suckers.  In  like  manner,  very  small 
and  well- variegated  crowns  of  Pandanus  Yeitchii  that 
push  out  from  the  stem  will  form  nice  compact  plants 
of  a  more  serviceable  nature  than  large  and  vigorous 
sirckers. 

Amaryllis.— The  bulbs  of  this  class  of  plants 
should  be  carefully  attended  to  in  the  matter  of 
watering  after- they  have  done  flowering  till  the  leaves 
begin  to  fade,  when  moisture  should  be  gradually  with¬ 
held.  The  plants  should  not  be  stored  away  till  the 
foliage  has  perfectly  died  down. 

Bougainvillea  glabra.— As  the  plants  go  out 


of  bloom,  thin  out  the  weakly  and  useless  wood,  and 
after  a  short  rest  start  them  into  fresh  growth,  when  a 
supply  of  bloom  will  be  obtained  a  second  time  in 
autumn. 

Basket  Ferns.— All  Ferns  now  require  a  large 
supply  of  moisture  ;  but  those  that  -are  suspended  in 
baskets  have  their  roots  more  exposed  on  all  sides,  and 
therefore  must  be  liberally  supplied.  To  avoid  the 
wetting  of  the  floors  of  conservatories  and  other  places 
that  are  much  frequented  during  the  day,  the  watering 
should  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  moisture 
wiped  up,  or  in  other  eases  it  may  be  more  convenient 
to  do  it  at  night. 

Peaches. — As  the  fruits  in  succession  houses  pass 
the  stoning  period  the  trees  should  be  gone  over,  to 
remove  all  small  and  badly-placed  fruits  before 
they  interfere  with  those  that  are  left.  Preference 
should  be  given  to  those  fruits  which  show  signs  of 
taking  the  lead,  as  they  will  ultimately  make  the  finest 
specimens.  Syringe  the  trees  heavily  twice  a  day  in 
fine  weather  until  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen,  using  clean 
soft-water. 

Figs. — "When  the  second  crop  has  been  gathered 
from  the  earliest  trees  the  temperature  of  the  house 
should  be  allowed  to  decline,  so  as  to  allow  the  wood 
and  foliage  to  become  thoroughly  matured,  and  the 
axillary  fruit  buds  to  plump  up.  The  plants  should 
be  stood  near  the  glass  if  in  pots,  and  trees  that  are 
planted  out  may  be  allowed  to  push  their  foliage  up  to 
the  glass,  in  order  to  benefit  from  a  maximum  of  light. 
By  this  treatment  they  will  become  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  for  starting  again  in  November. 

Grub  in  Chrysanthemum  Leaf.— I  find  that 
my  Chrysanthemums  have  a  grub  in  the  leaf  which 
does  great  damage  ;  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell 
me  how  to  get  rid  of  them. — M.  J.  Reg.d.  [The  leaves 
of  your  Chrysanthemums  are  tunnelled  or  mined  with 
the  larva  of  Phytomyza  nigricornis,  a  small  black  fly 
which  infests  many  kinds  of  Chrysanthemums,  as  well 
as  other  plants.  Your  best  plan  would  be  to  remove 
and  burn  all  leaves  that  are  badly  affected,  as  they  are 
of  little,  value  and  greatly  disfigure  the  plant.  The 
remainder  you  can  examine  on  the  under-surface,  and 
where  the  grub  is  discovered  crush  it  between  the 
finger  and  thumb.  By  perseverance  in  this  way  you 
can  reduce  the  number  of  insects.  You  might  also 
syringe  your  plants  occasionally  with  weak  tobacco 
water  or  soot  water,  to  prevent  the  winged  flies  from 
laying  their  eggs  in  the  leaves.] 

Layering  Carnations. — I  tried  last  year  to 
propagate  some  border  Carnations,  both  by  cuttings 
and  layers,  but  failed  entirely  with  the  former,  and  my 
success  at  layering  was  anything  but  encouraging.  Can 
you  put  me  up  to  a  “short  cut”  ?  -J.  A.  It.,  Kingston. 
[You  cannot  propagate  Carnations  and  Picotees  by 
cuttings  without  the  aid  of  gentle  bottom  heat,  and 
the  want  of  that  essential  was  doubtless  the  cause  of 
your  failure.  We  like  layered  plants  best,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  if  you  get  to  work  soon. 
If  layered  late,  and  the  autumn  should  be  cold  and 
wet,  the  layers  do  not  root  freely,  and  are  then  more 
difficult  to  manage  in  the  winter.  Begin  layering  at 
once,  then,  and  get  it  done  as  soon  as  you  can.  Get 
some  light,  sandy  soil  into  which  to  peg  the  shoots, 
sharpen  the  small  blade  of  your  knife,  neatly  remove 
some  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  make  an  upward  cut  in 
the  stem  to  the  base  of  a  node  or  joint,  and  carefully 
peg  it  down,  of  put  some  of  the  sandy  soil  above  the 
cutting,  and  on  that  a  pebble-stone  to  keep  the  layer 
in  its  place.  Perhaps  the  accompanying  small  illus¬ 
tration  will  better  explain  the  modus  operandi.  We 


like  pegging  the  best,  and  the  neat  'pegs  sold  by  Mr. 
Pi.  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham,  better  than  any.  With 
these  you  can  always  tell  the  position  of  the  layer 
underground,  and  do  not  have  to  mutilate  the  roots  in 
hunting  for  the  stem  to  sever  it  from  the  old  plant. 
When  you  pot  the  layers  up  in  the  autumn,  if  you  can 
give  them  a  little  bottom-heat  for  a  week  or  two  so 
much  the  better.] 


Pinks  Coming1  Single. — Anna  Boleyn  and  other 
Pinks  of  the  same  kind  are  throwing  up  single  instead 
of  double  flowers  this  summer.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  know  the  reason.  Most  of  the  clumps  have  been 
undisturbed  for  three  years  ;  no  single  bloom  has  ever 
appeared  before.  Is  any  kind  of  treatment  possible  1 
The  soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  but  Pinks  have  always 
thriven  fairly  well  hitherto. — C.  A.  G.  [The  cause  of 
their  coming  single  is  to  be  found  in  the  poverty  of  the 
soil  ;  the  ground  is  poor,  and  the  plants  have  been  too 
long  on  it.  You  ought  to  raise  some  young  plants 
every  season,  and  only  grow  them  for  two  years  if  you 
want  good  blooms.  The  pipings  may  be  put  in  now  in 
a  shady  place  under  a  frame  or  bell  glass,  and  when 
ready  for  planting  out,  well  enrich  the  dry  sandy  soil 
with  well-rotted  manure  and  leaf-soil,  and  mulch  them 
with  a  litter  of  the  same  in  the  spring.] 

Mignonette  Culture.— Please  inform  me  of  the 
best  method  of  sowing  Mignonette  seed  in  pots  ;  also 
the  treatment  after  sowing.  What  variety  is  best  for 
large  blooms? — Nahant,  Jlass.  [The  precise  treatment 
required  depends  upon  when  you  want  the  plants  to  be 
in  bloom,  and  the  size  of  them.  For  spring  flowering 
sow  in  August  or  September  in  5  in.  or  6-in.  pots, 
using  a  compost  of  two  parts  of  good  fibrous  loam,  one 
of  dried  well-rotted  cow  manure,  and  one  of  old  mortar, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  blended  together.  Drain  the 
pots  well,  and  after  filling  them  with  the  compost, 
press  the  latter  down  very  firmly,  sow  seeds  thinly  over 
the  surface  and  cover  them  lightly  with  the  same 
compost.  The  plants  ought  to  be  flowered  in  these 
pots.  After  sowing,  stand  the  latter  in  a  cold  frame 
until  severe  weather  approaches,  then  remove  the  pots 
to  an  airy  greenhouse  and  stand  them  on  shelves  close 
to  the  glass.  Long  before  the  plants  get  crowded  thin 
them  out  to  five  or  six  in  43-sized  pots,  leaving  the 
best.  Never  allow  them  to  get  dry,  but  at  the  same 
time  guard  against  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots. 
Stake  or  tie  up  the  plants  before  they  get  broken  down. 
The  best  varieties  for  this  method  of  culture  are  Miles’ 
Hybrid  Spiral,  Crimson  King,  Garaway’s  White, 
Golden  Queen,  and  Queen  Victoria.  If  you  desire  to 
grow  single  specimens  to  a  large  size,  sow.soon  after 
midsummer  in  small  pots,  thin  out  the  seedling.^ 
leaving  only  the  best  one,  and  shift  on  into  larger  sized 
pots  as  the  plant  grows  and  fills  the  pot  with  roots. 
Standard  specimens  may  be  grown  in  this  way.] 

Pleasing  Combination  in  a  Cottage  Gar¬ 
den. — Those  who  live  in  country  districts  and  move 
freely  about,  often  come  across  very  beautiful  combi¬ 
nations  and  singular  contrasts  in  roadside  cottage  and 
farmhouse  gardens.  I  recently  saw  in  a  cottager's 
garden  in  Somersetshire,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  bits 
of  grouping  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  The 
plants  consisted  of  the  double  scarlet  Anemone,  the 
Spring-flowering  Forget-me-not,  and  the  yellow  Alyssum 
saxatile,  and  they  were  associated  together  in  a  bed  in 
large  masses,  the  whole  being  edged  with  double- 
flowered  Daisies.  The  effect  was  most  striking.  In  a 
border  by  the  side  of  the  house  were  some  Tulips  of  the 
Gesneriana  type,  double  yellow  Wallflowers,  and  a 
number  of  other  things  to  come  into  bloom  later  on. 
It  was  a  little  garden  that  did  one’s  heart  good  to  look 
upon.  In  another  cottage  garden,  early  in  May,  I  saw  a 
glorious  bit  of  colour.  There  were  some  grand  double 
dwarf  German  Wallflowers,  various  Tulips,  yellow 
Alyssum,  Anemones  of  various  kinds,  common  white 
Arabis,  Forget-me-nots,  some  large  plants  of  the  true 
old  Brompton  Stock,  and  the  common  Thrift,  Armeria, 
used  as  an  edging  plant  round  the  beds.  I  noted  also 
some  fine  patches  of  Limnanthes  Douglasii,  some  good 
and  early  Pansies,  and  Bellfllowers  ;  and  near  the 
fence  was  a  large  bush  of  the  common  Furze,  a  glorious 
mass  of  golden  yellow. — Dorset. 


ThfNia  BENSO>'t.£.—  The  habit  of  this  plant  is  like 
that  of  T.  alba,  now  to  be  found  in  most  collections 
of  any  extent.  The  tapering  stems  are  about  3  ft.  in 
length,  covered  in  the  lower  parts  with  large  leafy 
bracts,  and  towards  the  top  with  well-developed  leaves 
from  6  ins.  to  10  ins.  long,  and  of  a  light  green.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white  at  the  base,  and  more  or 
less  heavily  tinted  with  purple  upwards.  The  lip  is 
lilac-purple,  with  darker  veins,  and  heavily  fringed 
with  lacerated  yellow  lamellar  marked  with  white. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  lip  gives  character  and  charm  to 
the  whole  flower.  The  latter  are  produced  in  racemes 
from  the  top  of  the  young  stems,  just  as  they  have 
completed  their  growth.  We  noted  a  flowering  specimen 
in  the  Orchid  house  containing  the  rockwork  in  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  | 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  HERBA¬ 

CEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

Many  readers  of  The  Gardening  World  will  re¬ 
member  the  original  (and  then  famous)  “Dalkeith 
strain  ”  of  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  will,  with  the  writer,  have  marked  its 
improvement  in  size  of  individual  blooms,  or  “pockets,” 
its  superior  marbling  and  spotting,  with  its  almost 
endless  shades  of  ground  colour ;  and  will  have  watched 
eagerly  the  unfolding  of  the  flower  at  the  approach 
of  the  blooming  season,  in  order  to  discover  the  quality 
and  beauty  of  the  flowers  individually  and  collectively. 
The  marbling  of  some  is  truly  wonderful,  and  no  less 
beautiful,  some  being  the  most  iealistic  imitations  of 
marble  imaginable.  The  spattel  varieties  are  no  less 
interesting,  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  select  two  spots  alike,  either  in  exact  colour, 
size  or  position.  The  ground  colours  vary  through  all 
conceivable  shades,  except  blue  or  pure  white  ;  the 
fawn,  claret,  and  sulphur-yellow  shades  predominating. 

Some  strains  are  more  compact  growers  than  others, 
and  this  should  always  be  a  desideratum  ;  and  once  in 
possession  of  a  good  strain,  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  it  by  all  means,  either  patronising  the  same  firm, 
or  saving  seed  annually  from  the  plants  that  may  be 
considered  the  best  in  point  of  quality  as  a  whole.  This 
latter  proposition  is  only  advisable,  however,  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances,  as  the  trouble  in  selecting, 
laying  aside  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  tending,  gathering, 
drying  and  cleaning  the  seeds,  are  operations  that  all 
take  time^and,  prices  considered,  do  not  pay  on  a 
small  scale.  ''Seedsmen,  as  a  rule,  are  too  wide  awake 
to  the  importance  of  providing  and  upholding  a  good 
strain  of  these,  and  other  popular  things,  to  ignore  the 
reputation  of  doing  so  ;  and  thus  any  respectable  firm 
may  be  relied  upon  to  supply  a  good  strain. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  (either  at  the  end  of 
June  or  the  beginning  of  July),  and  plants  raised  from 
this  sowing  will  bloom  from  early  in  April  to  the  end 
of  June.  It  must  be  remarked  in  passing  that  Calceo¬ 
larias  like  a  cool  atmosphere  all  through  their  culture— 
indeed,  prefer  a  few  degrees  of  frost  to  a  warm  atmos¬ 
phere,  as  under  these  latter  conditions  they  soon 
become  a  prey  to  green-fly.  It  is  usually  considered 
that  they  will  not  bear  frost,  but  growing  some  reserve 
plants  in  an  ordinary  cold  frame  without  any  pro¬ 
tection  except  that  afforded  by  the  sashes,  convinced 
me  long  ago  of  their  hardihood.  There  is  no  better 
place  for  wintering  them  than  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  in 
which  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  sawdust  or  sifted 
ashes,  to  reduce  watering  and  to  protect  the  roots  and 
pots  from  frost.  I  would  not  have  it  inferred,  however, 
that  this  is  advisable  on  all  points,  and  certainly  would 
not  recommend  the  entire  disuse  of  matting  or  covering 
up  in  severe  weather,  for  if  the  atmosphere  in  the 
frame  became  too  humid,  the  roots  and  soil  in  a  similar 
state,  and  a  hard  frost  attacked  them  in  that  condition, 
the  consequences  might  be  serious. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  pan  or  box,  and  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  hand-glass  at  the  base  of  a 
wall  or  similar  position.  The  pan  or  box  should  be 
carefully  drained  by  placing  a  layer  of  rough  crocks  in 
the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  finer  ones,  and  afterwards 
some  sphagnum  or  liypuum  moss,  over  which  the 
rougher  portions  of  siftings  should  be  placed  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  desired  depth,  the  remaining  third  being 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  leaf-soil  and  loam  in  equal 
parts  (finely  sifted),  a  dash  of  sand,  and  some  pounded 
charcoal.  This  done,  the  surface  should  be  damped 
with  a  fine-rosed  watering  pot,  and  the  water  allowed 
to  settle,  after  which  all  is  in  readiness  for  the  reception 
of  the  tiny  seeds.  These,  from  their  smallness,  should 
be  sown  on  the  surface  (not  covered  with  any  soil),  care 
being  taken  that  they  are  evenly  distributed,  as  the 
seedlings  in  a  matted  state  are  subject  to  serious  injury 
when  being  pricked  off,  and  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  tiny  plants  can 
be  handled.  They  should  be  pricked  out  in  boxes  in  a 
compost  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  some  dry,  finely- 
pounded  cow-dung — perhaps  a  sixth  of  the  whole — and 
carefully  watered.  When  all  are  pricked  out,  the  boxes 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  such  as  the  seedlings 
have  just  occupied,  and  kept  close  for  about  a  week, 
when  all  will  have  taken  hold  of  the  new  soil,  and  be 
pushing  into  growth.  At  this  stage  slugs  are  very 
troublesome,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  give  these 
nocturnal  visitors  no  encouragement.  To  this  end,  a 
layer  of  sifted  ashes  sprinkled  over  with  quick-lime 
should  be  placed  in  the  frame,  and  the  boxes  stood  on 
this  clear  of  each  other,  while  the  edges  of  the  boxes 
should  have  a  good  dusting  of  the  same. — J.  Proctor. 

(  To  le  continued. ) 
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Pear  Trees  in  Flower. 


Seeing  an  account  of  the  flowering  of  two  cordon  Pear 
trees  at  Chiswick  in  last  week’s  Gardening  Would, 
has  induced  me  to  send  you  a  line  concerning  two 
Pear  trees  now  in  flower  here — Winter  Nelis  and 
Beurre  de  Jonghe.  The  former  is  on  the  wall  of  my 
cottage,  and  failed  at  the  first  flowering  to  set  more 
than  a  dozen  fruits  ;  it  is  now  in  full  flower,  while  the 
latter  is  a  cordon.  The  blooms  appear  to  be  of  good 
size,  and  perfectly  developed,  some  of  them  being 
already  set.  The  Pear  crop  in  this  locality  is  very 
light  this  year,  and  Plums  nil,  while  Apples  are  by  no 
means  plentiful,  many  varieties  not  having  set  a  fruit. 
The  sorts  of  Apples  with  best  crops  here  are  Peas- 
good’s  Nonsuch,  Keswick  Codlin,  Golden  Noble,  and 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Bismarlc  and  Irish  Peach,  while  Beurre 
Ranee  carries  the  best  crop  of  Pears. —  IV.  Paries, 
Fernside,  Bickley. 


Tea  Rose,  Homer. 

In  the  open  garden,  whether  as  a  standard  or  against  a 
wall,  this  fine  ord  Rose  is  simply  charming.  It  is  one 
of  the  earliest  to  come  into  bloom  on  a  wall,  this  year 
running  Gloire  de  Dijon  neck  and  neck.  It  is  a  good 
grower,  and  continues  in  bloom  more  or  less  the  season 
through.  Its  pleasing  colour — a  pink  shade  on  a  white 
ground — and  its  delightful  Tea  scent,  make  it  a 
favourite  with  all.  For  a  button-hole  I  think  it  is 
matchless,  and  for  a  bouquet  or  spray  requires  no 
recommendation.  I  often  wonder  that  it  is  not  more 
grown.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  the  Tea  section, 
and  if  I  could  only  grow  six  Roses,  Homer  would 
certainly  be  one  of  them. — Con. 


Lilium  croceum. 

This  beautiful  European  species  might  be  more  often, 
grown  in  gardens  than  at  present.  It  is  allied  to 
L.  bulbiferum,  L.  davuricum,  and  L.  elegans,  now  so 
gay  in  gardens  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them.  All 
are.  characterised  by  their  wide-open,  erect  flowers  of 
glowing  orange,  scarlet,  and  crimson  colours.  The 
flowers  of  L.  croceum  are  slightly  smaller  than  those  of 
the  other  species  here  named,  but  numerously  produced 
in  a  broad  triangular  raceme,  terminating  stems  that 
vary  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  according  to  vigour. 
They  are  also  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  with  the 
lower  half  of  the  segments  marked  with  short  blackish 
red  lines.  The  leaves  are  very  numerous  and  scattered, 
as  in  the  allied  species,  thickly  clothing  the  stems. 
For  beds  of  Rhododendrons  or  the  front  of  shrubberies 
this  would  prove  very  suitable,  as  the  partial  shade  and 
shelter  would  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  in  this 
respect. 


The  Fraxinella. 

The  typical  form  of  this  plant  (Dictamuus  albus)  has 
white  flowers.  The  plant  with  pale  purple  flowers  is  a 
variety  of  D.  albus.  The  name  Fraxinella  is  the 
diminutive  of  Fraxinus,  the  Ash,  and  has  no  doubt 
been  applied  from  the  similarity  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  to  those  of  an  Ash.  Dittany  is  another  English 
though  less  familiar  name.  The  flowers  and  foliage, 
as,  indeed,  all  parts  of  the  plant,  are  possessed  of  a 
strong  odour  like  that  of  lemon-peel,  if  not  bruised, 
but,  like  many  other  plants  of  the  Orange  family,  the 
tissues  should  not  be  bruised,  otherwise  the  odour 
becomes  too  powerful  to  be  endurable  at  close  quarters. 
Both  the  white  and  purple-flowered  forms  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  desirable  plants  for  the  herbaceous  border. 
They  are  of  very  slow  increase,  and  should  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  seeds,  which  they  produce  freely.  Some 
specimens  are  flowering  freely  in  the  herbaceous  border 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick. 

Castilleja  indivisa. 

A  patch  of  this  plant  at  a  short  distance  has  a  novel 
and  pretty  effect,  not  from  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  small  and  greenish  yellow,  but  from  the  large 
incurved  bracts  which  are  of  a  bright  carmine-red. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  but  rather  tender  and  short¬ 
lived  in  this  country,  consequently  it  is  generally 
raised  afresh  every  year  from  seeds.  Another  reason  to 
account  for  the  short-lived  nature  of  the  plant  is  that 
they  are  partly  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
hence  the  difficulty  of  cultivating  them  for  any  great 


length  of  time  when  grown  by  themselves.  The  best 
plan  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  sow  them  in  pots 
and  raise  them  in  gentle  heat,  planting  out  later  on 
when  the  weather  becomes  quite  mild.  Crowding 
should  not  on  any  account  be  permitted  in  the  seed¬ 
bed,  otherwise  the  plants  can  never  he  so  fine. 

A  Cape  Ragwort. 

The  Ragworts  constitute  the  largest  genus  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  many  of  them  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  chief  head-quarters 
of  the  genus  in  the  old  world  is  South  Africa,  from 
whence  comes  Senecio  concolor,  the  subject  of  this  note, 
a  beautiful  half-hardy  perennial  with  quite  a  different 
aspect  from  the  bulk  of  the  species  grown  in  gardens, 
and  which  have  yellow  flower  heads,  the  most  prevalent 
hue  in  the  Composite.  In  the  present  instance  the  ray 
florets  are  of  a  soft  mauve-purple  with  a  white  disc  ; 
the  latter  colour  is  also  rather  uncommon  in  the  genus 
for  this  part  of  the  flower  head.  The  plant  varies  from 
18  ins.  to  30  ins.  in  height,  and  when  a  good  clump  of 
it  is  grown,  the  effect  is  good.  The  radical  leaves  are 
oblanceolate,  while  those  on  the  stem  are  linear,  and 
neither  are  very  deeply  divided,  so  that  Ragwort  is  less 
applicable  than  in  the  case  of  S.  vulgaris,  S.  sylvatica, 
or  S.  Jacobsea,  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew. 

Rubus  deliciosus  Fruiting. 
FAin-sized  plants  of  this  beautiful  Bramble  flower 
abundantly  every  year,  but  whether  grown  on  a  wall 
or  in  the  open  ground  it  seldom  produces  fruit  in  this 
country.  The  fruits  are  large  and  of  delicious  flavour 
in  its  native  home  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North 
America  ;  but  our  climate  does  not  seem  to  favour  a 
free  production  of  fruit,  whatever  may  be  the  explana¬ 
tion.  At  present  a  low-spreading  bush  in  the  collection 
of  Rubi  at  Kew  may  be  seen  carrying  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fruit  apparently  about  half  grown.  They 
are  as  yet  greenish,  and  more  or  less  stained  of  a 
bronzy  red.  A  curiosity  about  the  individual  hips  or 
fruits  is  that  each  is  hammered  or  flattened  on  the  top, 
and  deeply  furrowed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  as  if 
each  consisted  of  two  partly  grown  together. 

The  Yellow  Everlasting. 

Although  largely  grown  on  the  Continent,  Heli- 
chrysum  arenarium  does  not  often  find  a  place  in 
establishments  in  this  country,  but  why  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  A  closely  allied  plant,  Antennaria 
margaritacea,  is  not  only  extensively  grown  everywhere, 
but  as  an  escape  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  South  Wales,  where  it  has  escaped  from 
cultivation,  and  runs  wild  in  great  quantity  in  barren 
places,  as  if  a  true  native.  The  flower-heads  of  that 
plant  are  pearly  white,  while  in  the  case  of  Helichrysum 
arenarium  they  are  of  a  deep  canary-yellow  or  even 
golden  yellow,  and  produced  in  branching  corymbs 
terminating  stems  of  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  height.  They 
are  dried  and  used  in  large  quantities  under  the  name 
of  Immortelles,  and  are  frequently  dyed  of  various 
glaring  colours  ;  but  those  of  cultivated  taste  cannot 
but  look  upon  such  artificial  products  with  disfavour. 
The  plant  itself  is  quite  hardy,  and  a  suitable  subject 
either  for  the  border  or  rockwork,  provided  the  position 
is  well  drained. 

Ursinia  pulchra. 

Many7  of  the  Cape  annuals  are  very  pretty,  including 
the  subject  of  this  note.  It  is  possibly  better  known 
in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Sphenogyne  speciosa, 
and  is  now  getting  more  and  more  distributed,  as  it  is 
found  to  be  a  useful  subject  for  pot  work,  as  well  as  for 
the  open  border.  The  rays  of  the  flower  head  are 
bright  golden  yellow  on  the  inner  surface,  with  a  black 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each,  making  a  zone  around  the 
disc,  which  is  also  black.  The  foliage  is  of  a  light 
green,  and  finely  divided,  adding  yet  another  attraction 
to  the  plant,  which  varies  in  height  from  6  ins.  to 
12  ins.,  according  to  soil,  season  and  cultural  treat-, 
ment.  The  stems  are  slightly  decumbent  at  the  base, 
and  for  that  reason  the  plants  should  be  properly 
thinned  out  to  prevent  overcrowding,  which  is  greatly 
detrimental  to  the  duration  of  the  flowering  period. 

Chrysanthemum  cinerarisefolium. 

The  foliage  of  this  species  is  very  finely  divided,  or  cut 
in  a  fashion  similar  to  that  of  Cineraria  maritima,  but 
the  silvery  character,  also  suggestive  of  that  species,  is 
best  seen  only  when  the  leaves  are  quite  young.  The 
largest  ones  are  mostly  radical  or  produced  near  the 
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base  of  the  flower  stems,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  12 
ins.  or  18  ins.,  and  bear  a  solitary  large  flower  head. 
The  long  rays  are  white,  and  the  disc  yellow,  as  in  our 
common  Ox-eye  Daisy  ;  and  the  flowers  being  produced 
in  quantity,  a  large  plant  in  a  border  is  very  effective. 
It  is  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  from  whence  it  was  originally 
introduced  in  1824.  Like  many  other  old-fashioned 
subjects,  it  has  doubtless  been  lost  to  cultivation  since 
then,  and  been  re-introduced.  Some  floriferous  fair- 
sized  plants  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  borders  in  the 
gardens  at  Kew. 

Begonia,  Fairy  Queen. 

The  above  name  has  been  given  to  a  dwarf  Begonia,  a 
hybrid  between  B.  Schmidtii  and  B.  albo-coccinea.  It 
bears  the  general  aspect  of  the  former,  but  the  flowers 
are  considerably  larger  and  of  a  different  colour.  The 
leaves  are  small,  half-ovate,  doubly  toothed,  and  hairy, 
with  a  red  margin.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinted  with 
red  externally,  and  the  fruits  also  become  tinted  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses  owing  to  its  dwarf,  compact,  bushy,  and  floriferous 
habit.  It  was  utilised  in  that  way  by  the  late  Mr. 
Wildsmith,  at  Heekfield.  A  large  pan  of  it  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  the  27th  June,  when  a  First  Class 
Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Lilium  Hansoni. 

One  of  the  most  handsome  Lilies  now  flowering  in  the 
open  border  is  the  subject  of  this  note,  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  one  that  is  very  easily  grown.  The  stems 
rise  to  a  height  of  -3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  terminate  in  a 
shortly  pyramidal  mass  of  showy,  nodding  flowers. 
The  segments  are  of  great  substance  and  revolute, 
showing  off  the  colours  of  the  intei'ior  to  advantage. 
They  are  of  a  warm  reddish  orange,  richly  spotted  with 
purple  on  the  lower  half.  Some  time  after  they  have 
been  in  bloom  a  broad  white  band  appears  on  the  back 
of  the  segments,  and  this  extending  to  the  inner 
surface,  the  whole  of  the  upper  half  comes  to  be  white, 
forming  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  to  the  reddish 
orange  of  the  other  half.  The  leaves  on  the  middle 
part  of  the  stems  are  produced  in  whorls,  similar  to 
those  of  L.  Martagon,  to  which  this  species  is  allied, 
but  the  leaves  in  this  instance  are  longer,  and  the 
whorls  fewer,  while  the  flower  stalks  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  inflprescence  are  longer,  and  the  flowers  more 
aggregated. 

Gymnogramme  schizophylla  gdoriosa. 

In  reference  to  a  note  made  by  us  at  p.  651,  John  A. 
Whitlaid,  Esq.,  Rydal  Mount,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W., 
sends  us  a  magnificent  frond  of  that  variety,  measuring 
50  ins.  long,  and  15  ins.  across  at  the  widest  part.  He 
says  it  has  been  very  successfully  grown  with  him  for 
some  years  past,  and  the  specimen  sent  us  bore  ample 
testimony  to  this  fact.  The  fronds  of  some  of  the 
specimens  measure  from  45  ins.  to  50  ins.  in  length, 
and  from  10  ins.  to  15  ins.  in  width,  and  the  plants 
bearing  them  have  a  diameter  of  5  ft.  The  frond  sent 
us  was  in  perfect  condition  throughout,  and  what 
interested  us  was  a  young  plant  borne  on  the  midrib  of 
the  frond  about  18  ins.  from  its  apex,  and  a  much 
younger  one  about  3  ins.  from  the  tip.  The  fronds  of 
the  larger  one  varied  from  4  ins.  to  8  ins.  in  length. 
As  a  rule  the  frond  terminates  or  becomes  arrested  at 
the  point  where  a  young  plant  is  produced,  and,  owing 
to  this  arrest  often  produces  a  bifurcate  appearance. 
The  segments  of  the  frond  were  equally  as  finely  cut  as 
those  on  a  smaller  specimen  ;  and  spores  were  produced 
in  great  profusion  on  the  under-surface. 

Lilium  Scovltzianum. 

How  well  many  of  our  grand  Liliums  will  do  planted 
out  can  now  be  seen  at  Highbury,  near  Birmingham, 
the  residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.  P.  Numerous  specimens  of  this  grand  species  are 
now  in  full  bloom,  planted  out  amongst  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  other  shrubs,  and  are  not  disturbed. 
Some  growing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pleasure  grounds, 
near  to  the  ornamental  water,  are  quite  5  ft.  in  height, 
with  large  heads  of  fine  cream-coloured  flowers  which 
are  daintily  spotted.  A  specimen  of  L.  giganteum  is 
now  5  ft.  high,  and  L.  auratum  abounds  in  the  beds  and 
borders.  A  large  collection  of  Liliums  are  grown  out 
of  doors  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  masses  of  the 
Umbellatum  section  are  now  in  flower.  All  the 
Speciosum  varieties  also  do  well,  and  as  outdoor 
decorative  plants  they  should  be  extensively  cultivate!. 
—  W.  D. 


ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchid  Prices. 

It  will  doubtless  interest  Orchid  growers  to  know  that, 
as  judged  by  the  prices  realised  at  Mr.  Tautz’s  first 
sale,  which  took  place  in  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
Rooms  last  week,  good  things  still  maintain  their 
value,  though  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  the  plants 
sold  did  not  realise  so  much  as  was  originally  paid  for 
them.  For  the  information  of  growers  who  were  not 
present  we  append  a  list  of  those  which  sold  for  £10 
and  upwards  : — Laelia  purpurata  Schroderiana,  7  bulbs, 
£15  15s.  ;  Laelia  anceps  Williamsii,  4  leads,  £12  12s.  ; 
Cypripedium  Arthurianum,  7  growths,  £11  11s.  ;  Lfelia 
elegans  Blenheimensis,  6  bulbs  and  1  lead,  £22  Is.  ; 
Cypripedium  leucorrhodum,  3  growths,  £29  8s.  ;  Lfelia 
anceps  Amesianum,  6  bulbs,  £14  14s.  ;  Cypripedium 
Morganiee,  3  growths,  £25  4s.  ;  Lfelia  elegans  Studley- 
ana,  4  bulbs,  £11  11s.  ;  Cattleya  Trianse  “Aperta,”  7 
bulbs,  £15  15s. ;  Cypripedium  De  Witt  Smith,  2  growths, 
£11  11s.  ;  Vanda  suavis,  8  growths,  £17  17s.  ;  Lfelia 
anceps  Schroderiana,  £12  12s.  ;  Cypripedium  orphanum, 
5  growths,  £17  17s.  ;  Lfelia  callistoglossa,  4  bulbs, 
£31  10s.  ;  Cypripedium  porphyrochlamis,  3  growths, 
58  guineas ;  Cattleya  Percivaliana  alba,  11  bulbs, 
15  guineas  ;  Cypripedium  macropterum,  3  growths 
13  guineas  ;  Lfelia  anceps  Schroderiana,  6  leads, 
17  guineas  ;  Cypripedium  Wallisii,  4  growths,  12  guineas; 
Cypripedium  Marshallianum,  1  growth,  38  guineas  ; 
Cypripedium  Schroderre,  10  growths,  24  guineas ; 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  7  bulbs  and  1  lead, 52  guineas  ; 
Cypripedium  Charles  Canham,  10 j  guineas  ;  Lfelia 
elegans  Measuresiana,  7  bulbs,  14  guineas;  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarium  superbum,  5  bulbs  and  3  leads, 
22  guineas ;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  Measuresianum, 
3  bulbs,  10  guineas;  Cypripedium  Argus  Moensii,  2 
growths,  12  guineas  ;  Lfelia  elegans  Morreniana,  7 
bulbs,  15  guineas  ;  Odontoglossum  Edwardii,  33  guineas  ; 
Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni,12  old  bulbs  and  3  growths, 
26  guineas  ;  Cattleya  exoniensis,  9  bulbs,  15  guineas  ; 
Saceolabium  giganteum  album,  7  leaves,  10  guineas  ; 
Cypripedium  Druryi,  20  growths,  10  guineas  ;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  cardinale,  14  growths,  11  guineas  ;  Cattleya 
Trianre  Tautziana,  7  bulbs,  11  guineas  ;  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  alba,  9  bulbs,  14  guineas  ;  Cattleya  exoni¬ 
ensis,  6  bulbs,  10  guineas  ;  Cattleya  Wagneri,  4  bulbs, 
17  guineas;  Cypripedium  Saundersianum,  3  growths, 
£16  ;  Cypripedium  Winnianum,  7  growths,  20  guineas  ; 
Odontoglossum  triumphans  album,  13  bulbs,  28  guineas  ; 
Cypripedium  leucorrhodum,  2  growths,  16  guineas  ; 
Lfelia  autumnalis  alba,  13  bulbs,  11  guineas;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Tautzianum,  2  strong  growths,  51  guineas  ; 
Vanda  Lowii,  14  leaves,  16  guineas  ;  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  superbum,  3  bulbs,  14  guineas;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Leeanum  superbum,  9  growths,  10  guineas  ; 
Cypripedium  microchilum,  4  growths,  12  guineas  ; 
Cattleya  Warneri  rubra,  10  guineas  ;  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  melauocentrum,  5  bulbs,  1 2  guineas  ;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Mrs.  Charles  Canham,  7  growths,  14  guineas  ; 
Vanda  Parishii  Marriottiana,  13  leaves,  12  guineas  ; 
Cattleya  labiata,  autumn  flowering,  10j  guineas  ; 
Ccelogyne  Massangeana,  11  guineas ;  Lfelia  elegans 
prasiata,  8  bulbs,  15  guineas;  Cypripedium  Spiceri- 
anum,  fine  plant,  17  guineas  ;  Cattleya  crocata,  5  bulbs, 
10  guineas  ;  Cypripedium  Schlimii  maxima,  12  guineas  ; 
Cattleya  Mendelii  Studleyana,  18  guineas  ;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  selligerum  majus,  10  growths,  18  guineas  ; 
Cattleya  Mendelii  Wallacei,  5  bulbs,  15  guineas  ; 
Cypripedium  dilectum,  2'growths,  15  guineas  ;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  villosum  aureum,  Studley  House  variety,  7 
growths,  44  guineas;  Cattleya  Mendelii  “gloriosa,” 
7  bulbs,  10  guineas ;  Lfelia  anceps  Measuresiana, 
15  guineas  ;  Cattleya  Mendelii  Wilsoni,  18  guineas  ; 
Sobralia  xantholeuca,  6  bulbs,  10  guineas  ;  Odonto¬ 
glossum  vexillarium  purpureum,  10  guineas ;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Harrisianum  superbum,  7  growths,  17  guineas; 
Cattleya  Skinneri  alba,  13  bulbs,  15  guineas  ;  and 
Cattleya  Loddigesii  Candida,  4  bulbs,  13  guineas. 

Odontoglossum  crinitum  saphiratum. 
This  rare  Odontoglot  has  been  flowering  for  some  time 
iu  the  collection  of  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Wallington.  In  habit  and  general  appearance  it  is 
something  in  the  way  of  O.  Wallisii,  but  an  examination 
of  the  lip  soon  dispels  this  idea  ;  the  lip  of  O.  Wallisii 
is  pubescent  on  the  disc,  but  that  under  notice  is 
characterised  by  numerous  irregular-sized,  bristle-like 
white  fringes,  in  the  place  occupied  by  the  two  front 
diverging  lamellfe  of  other  species.  Two  of  the  anterior 
fringes  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  in  the  plant  under 
notice  all  are  arranged  on  a  violet  ground.  The  lip 


itself  is  finely  fringed  or  toothed  at  the  margin,  white 
and  variously  blotched  with  violet.  The  sepals  are 
yellow,  spotted  with  brown.  The  petals  are  yellow, 
variegated  with  purple  in  the  centre,  and  this  is 
surrounded  by  brown  spots.  The  leaves  are  linear, 
erect,  and  if  anything  slightly  broader  than  those  of 
O.  Wallisii.  The  scapes  are  panieled  or  racemose, 
according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  bloom  it  is  pretty,  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  small  size  of  the  flowers. 

Oncidium  pulvinatum. 

The  variability  of  this  plant  with  regard  to  size  is 
something  remarkable.  Some  plants  will  throw  a 
panieled  flower  scape  from  3  ft.  to  10  ft.  long,  while 
on  the  other  hand  one  may  see  it  flowering  several  times 
in  succession  with  a  scape  not  exceeding  1  ft.  in  length, 
with  a  raceme  of  large,  well-coloured  flowers.  Such  a 
specimen  we  noted  in  the  collection  at  The  Grange, 
Hackbridge.  The  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  are  freely 
blotched  with  dark  brown  or  orange-brown  on  a  yellow 
ground,  and  notwithstanding  that  there  are  so  many 
species  of  this  colour,  this  one  may  be  recognised  by 
the  large  cushion-like  crest  of  a  downy  or  velvety 
appearance  resembling  a  pincushion. 

Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  sceptrum. 
Although  admitted  by  the  best  authorities  to  be  only 
a  variety  of  O.  luteo-purpureum,  it  is  a  form  so  fixed 
and  individualised  that  sub-varieties  of  it  may  be  recog¬ 
nised  in  various  establishments  throughout  the  country. 
There  are  several  specimens  in  the  collection  at  The 
Grange,  Hackbridge,  all  of  which  differ  from  one 
another  in  colour.  Very  noticeable  amongst  them  is 
one  having  very  dark  chocolate  sepals  and  petals  with  a 
bright  yellow  margin.  Curiously  enough  the  lateral 
sepals,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  were  very  often  united 
for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  when  we  examined 
the  plant  recently.  The  lip  is  of  the  usual  form,  wich 
a  large  horse-shoe-shaped  blotch  of  a  reddish  chocolate 
colour  in  front  of  the  crest. 

Dendrobium  Falconeri  giganteum. 

The  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  species  seems  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  understood,  for  its  flowering  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
or  stems  are  naturally  slender  and  conspicuously 
swollen  at  the  nodes,  and  assume  a  pendent  position. 
Being  strictly  epiphytical  in  its  habits,  success  is  best 
attained  by  growing  the  plants  in  baskets,  and  sus¬ 
pending  the  latter  in  a  light  position  near  the  glass. 
In  the  show  house  at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  is  a 
piece  of  the  variety  here  noted  in  a  small  basket,  with 
flowers  of  unusual  size  and  richness  in  colour.  The 
narrowly  ovate,  acuminate  sepals  and  petals  are  white, 
with  dark,  amethyst-purple  tips,  while  a  greater  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  colour  is  centred  in  the  lip.  The 
disc  is  orange,  with  a  large,  deep  purple  blotch  at  the 
base,  and  the  orange  is  surrounded  by  a  broad,  white 
band,  while  the  tip  is  of  a  deep  amethyst-purple. 

MASDEVALLIA  BELLA. 

As  a  species,  this  belongs  to  the  Chimtera  group,  with 
similarly-shaped  sepals,  ending  in  deep  brownish  purple 
tails  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  length.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  sepals  is  heavily  spotted  with  purplish  brown  on  a 
yellow  ground,  and  serve  by  contrast  to  show  off  the 
curiously-shaped  lip,  which  is  white,  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  The  latter  organ  in  this  species  is  obreniform, 
and  very  much  broader  than  long,  with  numerous 
radiating  lamellre.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly 
on  scapes  pendent  from  the  sides  and  base  of  the  basket 
in  which  it  is  grown.  The  species  is  a  native  of  New 
Granada  at  great  elevations,  and  therefore  enjoys  a  low 
temperature.  The  usual  flowering  season  is  autumn  ; 
but  like  others  of  the  same  group,  the  plant  is  variable 
in  this  respect,  and  comes  into  bloom  at  various  times. 
We  noted  a  plant  blooming  freely  the  other  day  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  at  Chelsea. 

L/elia  majalis. 

The  literal  rendering  of  the  name  of  this  plant  in 
English  is  May  Flower,  and  it  is  that  given  to  it  by 
the  natives  of  Mexico,  whose  rendering  of  it  is  Flor  de 
Mayo.  It  comes  into  bloom  during  May  in  its  native 
habitats,  and  in  May  and  June,  as  a  rule,  in  this 
country.  The  beauty  of  the  flower  is  exquisite,  but 
unfortunately  it  does  not  bloom  so  freely  or  regu¬ 
larly  as  L.  crispa,  L.  purpurata,  and  L.  Perrinii. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  rosy  lilac,  the  latter 
being  twice  as  broad  as  the  former.  The  three-lobed 
lip  has  a  white  tube  and  small  lateral  lobes  tinted 
with  lilac  ;  but  the  broadly  expanded  middle  lobe  is 
beautifully  spotted  with  purple  in  lines'  along  the 
veins,  and  of  a  more  uniform  mauve-purple  towards  the 
tip.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  in  the  fine 
collection  at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 
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Lycaste  consobrina. 

In  external  appearance  the  flowers  of  this  species  greatly 
resemble  those  of  L.  cruenta,  and  are  about  the  same 
size  ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of  the  crimson  colouring 
at  the  base  of  the  lip,  which  is  characteristic  of  that 
species.  The  lip  is  otherwise  of  the  same  orange 
colour,  and  inflated  or  gibbous  at  the  base.  The  petals 
are  similarly  coloured,  while  the  spreading  ovate  sepals 
are  hairy  at  the  base,  and  although  tinted  with  green, 
they  are  of  a  clearer  yellow  than  those  of  L.  cruenta. 
The  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant — a  quality  possessed 
by  many  of  the  yellow  species  of  Lycaste.  We  noted 
it  in  the  collection  at  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen. 

Cypripedium  spectabile. 

Moke  attention  should  be  given  to  the  planting  of  this 
hardy  Slipperwort  in  the  open  air.  In  its  native 
habitats  it  grows  in  swampy  and  springy  places,  where 
its  roots  are  plentifully  supplied  with  moisture.  If 
planted  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the  garden  it 
dwindles  year  after  year  and  ultimately  dies.  Those 
who  have  the  convenience  of  a  bog  bed  would  find 
their  plants  thriving  very  satisfactorily  under  those 
conditions.  When  in  bloom  their  beauty  is  unique, 
the  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  serving  by  contrast  to 
show  off  the  quiet  but  surpassing  handsomeness  of  the 
large,  inflated,  rose-coloured  lip. 

- - ^"Bse 

THE  ROSE  SHOW  AT  THE 

WESTMINSTER  AQUARIUM. 

The  mid-summer  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
was  held  on  the  27th  and  28th  ult.,  when  the  greater 
number  of  exhibits  of  Roses  were  arranged  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Hall,  upstairs,  and  together  with  the  Pinks 
shown  by  the  National  Pink  Society,  and  the  Straw¬ 
berries  brought  together  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  made  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  exhibition.  Roses  are,  however,  somewhat  lacking 
in  substance  this  year,  especially  the  Tea  and  Noisette 
varieties.  Pot  Roses,  the  nurserymen’s  classes  for  cut 
blooms,  herbaceous  plants,  and  various  miscellaneous 
exhibits  were  arranged  on  the  grouud  floor  of  the  main 
building.  The  first  prize  for  forty-eight  distinct  blooms 
in  the  nurserymen’s  class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  R. 
Cant,  Colchester.  Some  of  his  finer  blooms  were 
Etienne  Levet,  Niphetos,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Francois 
Michelou,  Baroness  de  Rothschild,  A.  K.  Williams, 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  second  prize  went  to 
the  English  Fruit  &  Rose  Co.,  Hereford  ;  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  came  in  third.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  the  first  prize 
winners  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  amongst 
which  Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Her 
Majesty,  and  Uirieh  Brunner  were  good.  Messrs. 
George  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  were  second.  In  the 
class  for  twenty- four  blooms,  three  trusses  of  each,  the 
same  order  of  merit  obtained  for  the  first  and  second 
prizes  as  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms.  The  first 
prize  for  thirty-six  blooms  in  the  amateurs’  classes  was 
won  by  Mr.  G.  Jordan,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  A. 
Berners,  Harkstead Rectory,  Ipswich.  His  finest  blooms 
were  Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame  J.  Laing,  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  Dupuy  Jamain.  The  first  and  second 
prizes  for  twenty-four  blooms  were  taken  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Foster  Melliar  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
respectively.  Mr.  E.  Wilkins,  Lyndhurst,  Surrey, 
took  the  first  award  for  twelve  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin,  had  the  best  twelve  in 
trusses  of  three. 

The  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  were  well  represented, 
and  constituted  a  distinct  feature,  but  as  already 
stated,  many  of  them  were  somewhat  defective.  Mr. 
George  Prince,  Market  Street,  Oxford,  had  the  winning 
eighteen  in  trusses  of  three  in  the  nurserymen’s  classes. 
The  finer  blooms  were  Souvenir  d’Elise  Yardon,  Fran- 
cisca  Kruger,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant. 
The  order  was  reversed  in  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms. 
The  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Birch  Vicarage,  Hereford, 
led  off  in  the  amateurs’  classes  for  twelve  trusses  of 
three  blooms  each.  Some  of  his  finer  blooms  were 
Anna  Olivier,  Marie  van  Houtte,  and  Madame  Bravy. 
Mr.  G.  Jordan  was  second,  but  led  off  in  the  class  for 
twelve  blooms. 

In  the  open  classes  for  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  any 
yellow  Rose,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside  was  first  with 
Anna  Olivier.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had  the  best  white 
variety  in  Innocente  Pirola,  and  the  best  crimson  in  A. 
K.  Williams.  The  best  twelve  blooms  of  any  H.  P. 
were  those  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  shown  by  the  English 
Fruit  and  Rose  Co.  Mr.  G.  Prince  had  the  best  blooms 


of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  in  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  the  best  stand  of  Moss  and 
Provence  Roses,  the  best  Pieonies,  and  the  best  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  ;  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
had  a  prize  for  Pteonies  ;  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Such, 
Maidenhead,  had  another  for  herbaceous  plants.  Special 
prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
for  the  best  brace  of  their  Prize  Winner  Cucumber.  Mr. 
A.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Wimbledon 
Common,  took  the  first  prize  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
Glenhurst,  Esher,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Richard  Haynes, 
gardener  to  Miss  Freeman,  Norwood  Hill,  was  thifd. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class  a  collection  of  seedling 
Pinks  lifted  from  the  open  border  and  potted  up,  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  Early  Scarlet  and 
Sutton’s  Superb  were  doubles,  and  readily  raised  from 
seed.  They  also  showed  some  bedding  Begonias.  C. 
E.  Cutliell,  Esq.,  Chaple  Croft,  Dorking,  had  a  special 
award  for  a  beautifully  and  neatly  arranged  collection 
of  garden  Roses.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  also 
exhibited  garden  Roses.  A  group  of  Lilium  auratum  in 
a  groundwork  of  Japan  Maples  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Gordon,  Twickenham.  Mr.  Wm.  Rumsey,  Waltham 
Cross,  exhibited  pot  Roses  as  well  as  cut  blooms.  The 
English  Fruit  and  Rose  Co.  also  exhibited  cut  Roses. 
Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  had  a  special 
award  for  herbaceous  plants.  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son, 
Sale,  Manchester,  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  Pinks  and 
single  and  double  Begonias. 

Strawberries  at  the  Aquarium. 

St.  Stephen’s  Hall  also  contained,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Rose  show,  a  display  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Strawberry  now  in  season,  and  brought  together  in 
connection  with  the  conference  held  by  the  British 
Fruit  Growers’  Association.  A  Cultural  Commendation 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford,  for  a 
collection  including  fine  samples  of  Noble,  Captain, 
King  of  the  Earlies,  and  A.  F.  Barron.  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  &  Co.  also  exhibited  a  collection,  including  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Noble,  Captain,  and  President.  Col¬ 
lections  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  John  Watkins, 
Withington,  Hereford  ;  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  &  Son, 
Chelmsford ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt.  A 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thos.  Sharpe,  Knowle 
Hill,  Virginia  Water,  for  fine  fruit  of  British  Queen, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Marguerite,  shown  in  quantity. 
He  also  had  a  large  flat  box  containing  three  plants  of 
the  last-named  variety  in  fruit  as  they  grow  at  Knowle 
Hill.  A  hox  and  basket,  as  made  for  carrying  the  fruit 
to  market,  were  also  exhibited.  A  Bronze  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Bridewell,  Histon  Road,  Cambridge, 
for  a  fairly  large  collection  of  fruits,  including  Noble, 
Countess,  Captain,  President,  Incomparable,  and  others. 
He  also  showed  some  Gooseberries.  A  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Bates,  Poulett 
Lodge,  Twickenham,  for  well-grown  and  highly-coloured 
samples  of  Lucas,  Noble,  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
and  James  Veitch.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr. 
Allis,  Old  Warden  Park,  Biggleswade,  for  fine  fruits  of 
Noble  and  Marguerite.  Mr.  E.  Butts,  Leigham  Court 
Gardens,  Streatham  Hill,  also  received  a  Cultural  Com¬ 
mendation  for  two  dishes  of  Vicomtesse  Herieart  de 
Thury,  of  good  size  and  richly  coloured.  A  like  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  for  dishes  of 
Grove  End  Scarlet,  President,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
Mr.  Geo.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  showed  Sir 
Harry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Noble,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Keen’s 
Seedling.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
exhibited  a  basket  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  as  prepared  for 
market.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Mitcham  Road, 
Streatham,  had  some  fine  samples  of  Noble.  Mr. 
Webber,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  samples  of  Straw¬ 
berries  as  sent  up  to  market  from  Middlesex,  Kent,  and 
Dorset.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Noble  were  the  two 
leading  kinds. 

- - 
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Royal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural. 

For  sixty  years  this  society  has  held  its  midsummer 
exhibition  as  one  of  the  events  in  the  Commemoration 
programme  ;  St.  John’s  New  College,  Worcester,  and 
Trinity  each  in  turn  offering  their  spacious  lawns  and 
walks  for  the  purpose.  Each  college  has  its  own 
specific  attractions — the  old  city  walls  at  New  College, 
the  quaint  leafy  lime-walk  at  Trinity,  the  lovely  lake 
and  shady  walks  at  Worcester,  but  St.  John’s  stands 
prominent  as  a  very  suitable  locale,  its  chief  points 
being  the  stately  forest  trees,  expanse  of  lawn,  and  its 
flower  beds  at  the  present  time  aglow  with  a  large  and 


varied  description  of  herbaceous  flowering  subjects,  the 
general  condition  of  the  place  beiDg  most  creditable  to 
Mr.  H.  Fitchett,  the  college  gardener. 

The  show  was  regarded  as  a  floral  triumph,  the  two 
spacious  tents  beiDg  filled  to  their  utmost  staging 
capacity  with  the  choicest  of  Orchids  and  hot-house 
subjects  generally,  the  vegetable  produets  being 
arranged  alongside  the  walks  skirting  the  north-east 
lawn. 

In  the  largest  tent  (170  ft.  by  80  ft.)  were  grouped 
in  masses,  very  fine  specimen  Heaths,  Aphelexis, 
Boronias,  Pimeleas,  Hedaromas,  Anthuriums,  Bougain¬ 
villeas,  and  other  rare  species  of  plants  of  elephantine 
size  ;  these  came  from  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
Mr.  Marriott,  of  Coventry,  and  Mr.  Mould,  of  Pewsey, 
in  a  competition  open  to  all  England  ;  while  from  the 
local  growers  were  decorative,  fancy,  Ivy-leaf,  tricolor, 
and  single  and  double  Pelargoniums,  Palms,  exotic  and 
hardy  Ferns,  Mosses,  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias,  Begonias, 
and  ornamental  foliaged  plants.  Iu  the  second  tent 
was  a  fair  display  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Strawberries,  Cherries,  Melons,  and  Cucumbers,  all 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  one  stage  was  devoted 
to  Pinks,  Pansies,  Ranunculuses,  and  perennials  in 
bunches.  But  perhaps  the  generally  recognised  attrac¬ 
tion  lay  in  the  long  range  of  boxes  of  Roses,  of  which 
the  local  growers  made  a  great  display,  the  number  of 
separate  exhibits  reaching  thirty.  The  dinner-table 
decorations  (three  pieces)  were  a  nice  feature,  as  were 
the  bouquets,  button-holes,  and  collections  of  bouquets. 
A  display  of  Orchids  sent  by  Mr.  Whillans,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  occupied  a  table  at  the 
end  of  the  big  tent,  and  being  effectively  arranged  and 
fine  in  quality,  they  were  greatly  admired.  There  were 
capital  examples  of  Dendrobium  suavissimum  and  D. 
Dearii,  Cattleya  Harrisonise,  C.  gigas,  C.  Gaskelliana, 
C.  Mossire,  C.  Mendelii,  C.  Warneri,  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  0.  Harryanum,  O.  citrosmum,  0.  hastilabium, 
Cypripedium  selligerum  majus,  C.  superbiens,  and  C. 
grande,  Lycaste  Deppei,  Utrieularia  montana,  Lselia 
purpurata,  L.  elegans,  Anguloa  Ruckerii  Brassia 
verrucosa,  Calanthe  vestita  oculata  gigantea,  Vanda 
teres,  and  Masdevallia  Harryana.  These  were  taste¬ 
fully  set  up  with  Ferns,  small  Palms,  &c. 

In  the  class  for  nine  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first  with  good  examples  of 
Hedaroma  tulipifera,  Ixora  coccinea,  I.  Pilgrimi, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Erica  tricolor  Wilsoni,  E.  jubana, 
Cattleya  Mossiie,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and 
Azalea  Prince  Albert.  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to 
J.  Marriott,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Erica  ventricosa 
minor,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Ixora  coccinea  minor  and 

I.  amabilis,  Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesii,  Dipladenia 
amcena,  &c.  In  the  class  for  six  Heaths,  open  to  all, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Mould,  nurseryman,  Pewsey,  was  first  with 
Erica  aristata,  E.  Cavendishiana,  E.  Bothwelliana, 
E.  ventricosa,  E.  Kingstoniensis,  E.  Parmenteriana 
rosea,  and  E.  Fairieana  ;  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  second. 

In  the  members’  classes  for  stove  and  greenhouse 
and  other  plants  the  leading  prizes  were  taken  by 
Mr.  G.  Jacob,  Witney  ;  Mr.  C.  Jacob,  Barton  ;  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  Headington ;  Mr.  R.  Price  ;  Mr.  Robins, 
Hartwell  House  ;  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame  ;  and  Mr. 

J.  Johnson,  Garsington.  While  there  was  nothing 
particularly  striking,  the  subjects  generally  were  of 
good  average  quality. 

In  the  open  to  all  class  for  twenty-four  triplets  of 
Roses,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  first,  and  Messrs.  E.  Cooling 
&  Son  second,  some  excellent  blooms  being  staged. 
In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  single  trusses,  Mr. 
G.  Prince  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Mattock  second.  The 
reader  may  be  sure  there  were  some  fine  Teas  in  Mr. 
Prince’s  stand.  Messrs.  Prince  and  Mattock  were  also 
first  and  second  in  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms.  Some 
good  Roses  were  also  shown  by  members,  Messrs.  A. 
Evans,  of  Marston,  and  W.  Narroway,  of  Oxford,  being 
the  leading  prize  winners.  Other  cut-flowers  included 
Ranunculus,  Pyrethrums,  Pansies,  Pinks,  Iris,  &c. 
The  great  feature  of  the  cut  flower  classes  was  that  for 
twelve  bunches  of  hardy  perennials.  Mr.  R.  Price, 
Headington,  was  first,  with  a  very  fine  and  imposing 
lot  set  up  in  massive  bunches,  the  leading  subjects 
being  Cypripedium  spectabile,  Delphinium  Mad.  H. 
Jacotot,  Iris  barbatus  asturicus,  Martagon  Lily, 
Campanula  persicifolia  alba,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  Baptista  australis,  Onosma  taurica, 
Gillenia  trifoliata  (a  pretty  hybrid),  Dianthus,  and  a 
fine  Preony.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  was  agood  second, 
having  very  fine  bunches  of  Papaver  nudicaule  alba, 
Lathyrus  grandiflorus,  Stenactis  speciosa,  a  fine  bunch 
of  Spanish  Iris,  &c.  In  the  class  for  six  bunches,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Cross  was  first  with  a  fine  example  of  the  purple 
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Martagon  Lily,  also  the  white  variety,  a  rich  magenta 
Cranesbill,  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  &6. 

Fruit  was  limited  in  quantity,  but  fairly  good  in 
quality.  The  best  black  Grapes  were  Black  Hamburgh, 
the  best  white, .  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  ;  the  best  Peach,  JIagdala ;  the  best 
Nectarines,  Lord  Napier  and  Pavers’  Early  Orange. 
There  were  also  good  President  Strawberries  and  May 
Duke  Cherries  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  Oakley  Court 
Gardens,  Windsor,  had  a  very  fine  brace  of  Carter’s 
Model  Cucumber. 

Vegetables  were  a  great  feature  and  they  covered  a 
great  amount  of  tabling.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Beading,  and  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  of  Wordsley,  offered 
handsome  special  prizes  for  collections  of  six  dishes  of 
vegetables,  the  entries  being  very  numerous  in  each 
case.  Messrs,  Sutton  &  Sons’  first  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  W.  Pope,  The  Gardens,  Highclere  Castle,  who  had 
a  very  fine  lot  ;  Mr.  T.  Lockie  was  second  ;  and  these 
two  exhibitors  were  also  first  and  second  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons’  special  prizes.  Excellent 
Peas,  Potatos  (round  and  kidney),  Cabbage,  &c.,  were 
shown.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the  receipts 
amounted  to  nearly  £200. 

- - 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  fidcs.  No  notice  what¬ 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

To  save  time,  as  far  as  possible,  correspondents  are 
speciallj-  requested  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  ;  to  write  their  questions  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  consistent  with  clearness  ;  and  where  two  or 
more  questions  are  asked  on  widely  different  subjects, 
to  be  good  enough  to  put  them  ou  separate  pieces  of 
paper. 

—  — — - 

QUESTIONS  ANj$?jf^SWE§p^ 

Fumigating. — Constant  Header:  So  much  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  tobacco  paper  and  the  method  of  using  it,  that 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say  the  exact  quantity  required  for  1,000 
cubic  feet.  You  must  till  the  house  full  of  smoke,  whatever  may 
be  the  quantity  required,  as  anything  less  than  that  will  be  mere 
waste  of  material. 

Names  of  Plants. — J.  Dixon  :  1,  Senecio  Doronicum ;  2, 
Saponaria  ocymoides  :  3.  Carduus  heterophyllns.  J.  Crook :  1, 
Centranthus  ruber  ;  2,  Syringa  Emodi ;  3,  Pulmonaria  sacchara- 
tum  ;  4,  Centaurea  macrocephala. 

Communications  Receivsd.-  J.  A. — M.  J.  R. — W.  W. — S.  H. 
-E.  S.  D.— J.  C.— J.  P.— E.  S.  D. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIYED. 

A.  J.  A.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  Manchester.— New, 
Rare  and  Choice  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Thomas  Laxton,  Bedford.— Strawberry  Plants  for  1S90-9I. 

- - 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

June  30 th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  an  entire  absence  of 
demand  for  Agricultural  Seeds  at  to-day’s  market. 
Samples  of  new  French  Trifolium  incarnatum  are 
offering  at  moderate  prices.  Rape  and  Mustard  un¬ 
changed. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

July  2nd. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  ..  ..per  100  3  0  5  0 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  30  60 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  06  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6 
Parsley.. .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ...per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading,  punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Toinatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

Turnips  _ perbnn.  0  6 


s.d. 
0  4 
5  0 
2  0 
2  0 
5  0 


1  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  60s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Fruit.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  t.d.  s.d. 

Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

IS  0  —St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 
3  0  Strawberries. .  per  lb.  0  3  0  6 

m  0  1 


Apples,  Tasmanian, 

per  case  15  0 

Grapes 

Peaches. 


_ per  lb.  1  6 

.  per  dozen  1  0 


Plants  in  Pots.— 
s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0 
Arum  Lilies. .per  doz.  S  0 
Boiivardias  ..per doz.  S  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  6  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  12  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0 

—  ventricosa . .  doz.  12  0 
Evergreens,  id  var.  doz.  6  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,perdoz.  4  0 
Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0 
Heliotrope, per  doz.  5  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 
s.d. 

Hydrangea- ..per  doz.  9  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.lS  0 

Lobelia . per  doz.  4  0 

Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0 


i  d.  s.d. 


60  0 


Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0 

Roses . per  doz.  12  0 

Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  6  0 

Saxifrage  ..perdozenlS  0 
Spiraea  per  doz.  6  0 


24 

30 

0 

12 

6 

21  0 
15  0 
6  0 
24  0 
9  0 
24  0 
12  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  hlms..  2  0  4  C 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  bchs.  4  0  SO 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Esclischoltzia.12  bch.  2  0  4  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  10  3  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 

Iris, . doz.  bchs.  6  0  IS  0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  10  4  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  C 

Mignonette  (French), 

per  bun.  16  2  0 

—  .  12  bun.  3  0  6  G 


s.d. 

Pieony,  doz.  bunches  4  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  1  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  4 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..2  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0 
Roses _ ..per  dozen  1  6 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  1  0 

—  Moss  per  bnch _ 0  4 

Roses,  dozen  bunches  2  0 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  2  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  3  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  G 


s.d. 

9  0 
2  0 
1  0 
0  6 
6  0 
1  0 
4  0 

3  0 
2  0 

4  0 
2  6 
1  0 
6  0 
6  0 
2  6 
4  0 
1  0 
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The  Best  and  Cheapest  Fuel  for  use  in  GREENHOUSE 
BOILER-*,  STOVES,  and  HEATING  APPARATUS  generally 
is  the  HENDREFORGAN  ANTHRACITE  COAL,'. 

Absolutely  Smokeless.  Specially  sized  for  ties  purpose p.  For 
price  in  truck  loads  and  full  particulars,  apply-  to  the 

United  Anthracite  Collieries,  Ld.,  23,  Lime  St  ,  London 

FIFTEEN  AWARDS  OF  MERIT. 


WILLIAM  COLCHESTER,  IPSWICH. 


GARDEN  HOSE!  GARDEN  HOSE!!  GARDEN  HOSE  !!! 

IP  VERY  length  guaranteed  of  best  quality  India  Rubber,  Tsnd 
li  any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
of  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
Union  complete,  and  carriage  paid,  18s.  6d.  ;  i’-inch  diameter, 
21s.  6 d.  ;  1-inch  diameter,  24s.  6d.  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Kingdom.  Awarded  Ten  Gold  &  Silver  Medals. 
ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  S  SNOW  HILL,  WOLVERHAMPTON  . 


GREENHOUSES. 


Everything  Complete  from 

50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  Sue  Illus¬ 
trated  LUt,  post  free. 


W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON.  S.E. 


ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MAM  IMITATORS. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &.C.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SMITH’S  CELEBRATED 


WEED  KILLER 


TRADE 

MARK. 


Registered 
Ko.  SS,11S. 


TEE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of—  . 

MARK  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell.  Make  the  Gravd  cqical  to  Jew. 
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Demy  8  m  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations .  Price ,  ij\  ;  post  free ,  ij\  3^. 


Tke  JUBEROUS  begonia, 


yf>  CULTIVATION. 


ITS  HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — - 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  L, 
by  Seeds ;  II.,  by  Cuttings — 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
ylass — Double-flow'erincr  Begonias. 

C  OO 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter¬ 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out— Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 


GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.,  aid  througli  all  BOOKSELLERS, 


SITUATIONS. 


XYTANTED,  by  a  young  man,  aged  19,  a 

\  V  SITUATION  in  a  Gentleman's  Garden,  where  he  could 
learn  under  glass.  Has  been  in  his  present  situation  three 
years,  in  the  vegetable  garden.— W.  GARNER.  Banstead,  Epsom. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring-  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

T  AIMES  CARTER  Sc  Co.  have  at  all  times 

O  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN  several 
of  whom  are  personally  veil  known  to  Messrs.  Carter.  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 

descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price ,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  Id. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOE  TEE  HOSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6c?.,  post  free. 

~  SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES, MANURES, 

SOILS,  &Q. 


SPECIALITIES  SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  ‘‘ SANKE  YS’  ROSE  POTS  !  ^ 

“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS '.  SANK AYS  VINE  Pg  ■ 

“SANKEYS’ ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS!  “SANKEYS  CLEMATIS  PO IS  . 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  an, 

well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.”  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘  Garden  Pots.' 

Messrs  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  “  We  beg  to  say  tnau  we  are  n0 my  j 

years7have“b1eu  using  your  ■  Garden  Pots,'  and  still 

findLARGEST<i  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD  NO  WAITING 

Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £o  orders.  Samples  fice. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  f  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


H.  G.  SMYTH, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAKE,  W.C. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 

By  E.  S.  DOD'WEtt, 

HON.  SEO.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2s.  Od.,  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

The_garde_nTng_world. 

E  ST  A  5  LIS  HE  D  IS  S  4 . 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 

Months,  6s.  6d.-,  prepaid,  ., 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 

Form. 


To  the  Publisher  of  “ THE  GARDENING  WORLD, 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  Si  RAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World ”  for - 4 - - - 

for  which  I  enclose - 

Name _ _ _ _ _ — - Address - -  - 


.months. 


(5790) 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address — HOTWA  TER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (S) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-BOUND  BOILEB  IN  THE  MARKET. 


5 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


SECTION  OF  PATENT  JOINT 


“PIC  REN  A,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE-ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BUCK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER.  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July ,  1S87. 

11  Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At.  the 
r>te  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120",  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  <£'  Sons.) 

11  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1S88. 

“  Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  triad  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  ?■  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.’ 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and,  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon.. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FL0CKHART&  Co  , 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  8c  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Sox  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write — “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.’’ 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write — “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 
finish— used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write — Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  mav  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes — “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


H. 


M.  POLLETT  &  CO., 

horticultural  and  ©eneral  Printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  STREET,  ALDERSGATE  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen's  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every  description  of  Printing 

for  Horticultural  Societies. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER  ONCE  USED  ALWAYS  USED 


(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Pricey  per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CONWAY  C.WARNE 

(Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS), 

the  potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


FLOWERPOTS 


The  Largest  Manufacturer 

OF 

HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

21  Prize  Medals.  Thousands 
of  Testimonials. 

—PRICE  LISTS  FREE.— 


The  very  best  Watering  Can  in  the  Market. 

Used  by  all  the  leading  Nurserymen,  Gardeners.  Orchid 
Growers,  &.  Amateurs;  &  in  the  Royal  Parks  &  Gardens. 
Made  from  1  quart  to  1 6  quarts. 

Ladies’  Cans  from  Is.  9d.  each.  Any  size  sent 
free  by  Parcel  Post. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Card. 

J.  HAWS,  4,  MAYOLI ROAD,  CLAPTON. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palaee  Rose 
Show,  ISS9,  after  15  Months'  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palaee,  says: — “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “There  can  he  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices  :  —  III  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included);  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal.  ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

8®”  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.’ 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton.,  Lancashire. 

London  Wholesale  Agents — Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Covent.  Garden  May  also  he  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Barclay  A  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
Farringdon  Street ;  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin :  Walter  Carson  At  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  .McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C  ,  July  5, 1S90. 
Agents;  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester— Mr.  John  Heywood. 


/ 


VnT  VT  _ Nfl  J  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  1 

V  UL.  VI.  IN  U.  QUO.  j  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  f 

SATURDAY,  JULY  I2tli,  1890. 

j  Registered  at  the  General  Post 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper. 

ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  \d. 

QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

kD  to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


ANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 


TO  ORCHID  GROWERS.— SPHAGNUM 

MOSS,  fresh  and  clean,  5s.  per  sack.  Collected  as  ordered. 
— G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 


New  Fuchsias. 

WE  CAN  OFFER  STRONG  PLANTS 

of  the  following  NEW  set  of  FRY'S  FUCHSIAS  . 
Beauty  of  West  Kent,  George,  and  Dorothy  Fry.  9s.  the  set. — 
JOHN  LA1NG  sc  SONS,  New  Plant  Merchants,  Forest  Hill. 


Buyers  of  black  currants  and 

SHALLOTS  (Dutch)  please  send  your  Address  and 
References  to  JE.  AR.  VAN  DEN  BLINK,  Brielle  (Holland), 
who  is  now  open  to  book  orders.  Moderate  prices.  First 
quality  of  Fruits. 

East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stocks. 


LAIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


For  Present  Sowing. 

UTTON’S  FLOWER  OF  SPRING 

CABBAGE.  Remarkably  early,  compact  habit,  having 
few  outer  leaves,  firm  heads  of  excellent  quality  ;  one  of  the  very 
best  for  spring  use.  Mr.  Joseph  Zealey,  gardener  to  J.  A. 
Tilleard,  Esq.,  says,  “  I  sowed  your  Flower  of  Spring  Cabbage  in 
August,  and  began  to  cut  on  May  1st  good  firm  heads  from  4  lbs. 
to  6  lbs.  each.”  Price  of  seed,  Is.  per  oz.,  post  free.  List  of 
Sutton’s  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  summer  and  autumn 
sowing  post  free  on  application. 

S~” UTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  QUEEN’S 
SEEDSMEN,  READING.  NO  AGENTS. 

Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

EO.  BUN  YARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6 d. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Ilorti- 

cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

HE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1S83.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  UrPEK  Gkoond  Street,  Blackfriaks,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IM PR 0 V ED  V I N  E  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direcb 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


THOMAS  METHVEN  &  SONS  offer  their 

choice  strain  of  the  abov  e,  in  five  varieties— viz.,  Scarlet, 
Purple,  White,  Crimson,  and  White  Wall-leaved,  at  Is.,  2s.  6 d., 
and  5s.  each  colour.  Price  to  the  Trade  on  application. 

By  Royal  Warrant,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen  to  the  Queen, 
Edinburgh. 


OSES,  CLEMATIS,  GREENHOUSE,  and 

HARDY  PLANTS. — New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
now  ready,  containing  a  full  list  of  New  Roses,  post  free  upon 
application.  All  reasonably  priced. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


Roses.  Roses. 

OUR  LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  THE 

CHOICEST  VARIETIES  is  now  in  full  bloom.  Inspection 
cordially  invited  Descriptive  list  post  free.  JOHN  LAING 
&  SONS,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.F 


ED.  PYNAERT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

Belgium,  is  now  sending  out  his  beautiful  HYBRID 
ROCHEAS,  described  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle, 
February  22,  1S90.  Price  15s.  the  set  of  five  distinguished  varie¬ 
ties.  Package  and  freight  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  cash 
with  order. 


TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t)  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SC.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor  PLANTS 

•  Quick,  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  See  page  720. 

MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


Bulbs  for  autumn  flowering.— 

Summer  Planting  List  now  ready  of  RARE  CROCUS 
SPECIES  for  Autumn  and  Spring  flowering,  Beautiful  and 
Rare  COLCHICUMS,  STERNBERGIA  (Lily  of  the  Field), 
ZEPHYRANTHES  (Flowers  of  the  West  Wind),  PYRETH- 
RUMS  for  Autumn  planting,  &c.,  Ac.  List  free  on  application. 
— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


AAA  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS— 8, 

9V/VA  vA  Is.  3d.  ;  50  fronds,  Is.  3 d.  6  Greenhouse 
Ferns,  Is.  3d.  Penny  Plants  (Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Coleus, 
Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  Marguerites,  Verbenas,  Cyperus,  Bal¬ 
sams.  Passion  Flowers,  Honeysuckles,  Ferns,  Isolepis),  12  for 
Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Our  Guide  is  the  best  book  published 
for  amateurs  ;  one  sent  free  with  every  order  for  one  month.— 
TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready  and  may  be  had  free, 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C. 


None  Like  the  Kent  Strawberries. 

YERY  fine  Plants,  true  to  name,  to  fruit 

next  year. — GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co. ,  Maidstone/ 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  (Explicit  cultural  directions 
and  descriptions). 


RIMULAS,  CINERARIAS,  fine  strain, 

1.9.  per  doz. ;  CALCEOLARIA  Seed,  from  prize  plants, 
Is.  packet  post  free.— E.  MORLEY,  2,  North  Vale  Cottages, 
Warwick  Road,  Red  Hill. 


RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  ofall  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  See  page  720. 

EESON’S  MANURE  —  The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  6<f., and  10s.  6cZ.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


REENHOUSES.  — ■  Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  48s.  ;  No.  13.  Span-roof,  from 
5(3s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockley,  London. 


Bedding  plants  for  sale.— 

GERANIUMS,  Scarlet,  White,  Crimson,  and  Pink,  best 
sorts,  10s.  per  100  ;  Silver  edge.  Bronze,  Crystal  Palace  Gem, 
12s.  per  100.  VEBBENAS,  10s.  per  100.  HELIOTROPES,  Ss. 
per  100.  FUCHSIAS,  8s.  per  100.  CALCEOLARIA,  6s.  per  100. 
LOBELIA,  best,  3s.  per  100.  AGERATUM,  Dwarf  Blue,  5.s.  per 
100.  PELARGONIUMS,  2s.  per  dozen.  All  good  strong  plants. 
Terms  cash. — T.  BOX,  Perry  Street  Nursery,  Gravesend,  Kent. 


200  Plants  Free  for  Postal  Order  3s. 

TMPORTANT  OFFER.— II.  G.  NORTH’S 

JL  SPECIAL  CHEAP  COLLECTION  contains  200  plants  and 
includes  9  of  the  best  varieties  of  Cactus  and  Double  Dahlias, 
Asters,  New  Annual  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  Ac.  White  Cactus 
Dahlia  “Constance,”  2.s.  6 d,  per  doz.,  free  ;  White  Asters,  Queen 
of  the  Market,  Is.  6ri.  per  50,  free  ;  Sweet  Peas,  in  C  varieties, 
120  plants,  free.  Is.  Cd. — Address,  Wood  Lane,  Binfield,  Berks. 


ATENT  FUMIGATORS,  3s.  6 cl.  PRO- 

PAGATORS,  from  20s.  FRAME  HEATERS,  from  21s. 
HOT- WATER  APPARATUS,  from  20s.  Catalogues  free. — 
CHAS.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  Co.,  Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 

NICOTINE  SOAP.  — An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 


OSES,  on  oivn  roots,  6,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  IS  for  2s.  Cd.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  Cd.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advt.  p.  700. 


O  LUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  box.  Post 
Free. — THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street, 
Bristol,  and  all  seedsmen. 


Ferns  1  Ferns  II  Ferns  1  1 1 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  per  100.  Adiantmns,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Lygo- 
dium,  Onychium,  Polystiehum,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  Adiantura 
cuneatum,  large  stuff,  ready  to  pot  at  once,  in  5-in.  pots,  16s. 
and  20s.  per  100.  Pteris  cretica.  P.  cristata,  and  few  other  sorts, 
from  stores,  at  6s.  per  100,  or  50s.  per  1000.  Packed  free,  cash 
with  order.— J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 


UCUMBER  PLANTS.— Ridge,  Lorenz’s 

Best  of  All,  12  strong  plants,  free,  2s.  4d. — H.  G.  NORTH, 
Wood  Lane,  Binfield. 

Brown  fibrous  peat  for  orchids, 

31s.  6d.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  os. 
each ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £5 
per  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £4  4s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Camberley,  Surrey. 


EOMAN  HYACINTHS  !  ROMAN  HYA- 

CINTHS  ! !  Cheapest  offer  in  the  trade.  Pot  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  &c.  Catalogue  free  first  week  in 
August.  POT  VINES!  POT  VINES  !!  POT  VINES  !!!  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  aud  Shrubs.  An  inspection  invited. 
All  Catalogues  free.  Our  Gloxinias  still  in  full  beauty. — JOHN 
PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 
Nursery  Grounds,  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 


I  READERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

1 J  WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


LOWER  SHOWS,  FETES,  ENTER- 

TAINMENTS,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  188S. 


T7INES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5*. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street 
Strand,  W.C. 


REENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  &c. — MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  18S2,  for 
“  Eclipse  ”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  18S3  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address— Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield." 


Silver  Sand  1 1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 


URE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs".  as  a  winter,dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight .  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 


ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  Cd.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited). 
London. 


BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  aud  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6<i.  aud  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TUESDAY  NEXT— THIRD  PORTION. 

THE  CELEBRATED  STUDLEY  HOUSE  COLLECTION 
OF  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS. 

Absolutely  without  resei  ve. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  SALE  of  the  THIRD  PORTION  of 
this  renowned  COLLECTION,  the  whole  being  remarkable 
for  splendid  culture  and  condition,  and  including  a  great 
proportion  of  plants  matchless  in  point  of  rarity,  by  order 
of  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  who  is  compelled  to  relinquish  their 
cultivation  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  residence. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at 
their  Central  Auction  Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E. C., 
on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  July  15th,  at  half-past.  Twelve  o'clock 
precisely,  the  THIRD  PORTION  of  this  SUPERB  COLLECTION 
On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Established  and  Imported  Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  have 

received  instructions  from  Mr.  F.  Sander  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
London  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  July  18th,  very  tine  and 
valuable  importations,  consisting  of  CATTLE YA  MENDELII, 
in  large  masses  and  most  excellent  condition;  they  have  been 
collected  in  quite  a  new  district,  and  the  collector,  who  saw 
many  in  flower,  describes  them  as  pes- 

colour,  and  of  fine  compact  form.  ODON  T< OGLOSSUM  FES 
CATORE1,  in  fine  order— bulbs  plump  and  sound  ODONTO- 
GLOSSUM  TRIUMPHANS  and  0.  HASTILABIUM.  These 
are  by  far  the  best  importations  seen  for  years.  Oncidium 
cucullatum,  a  few  but  exceptional  Oncidium  semulum,  Ada 
aurantiaca,  and  a  very  fine  batch  of  Cypripedium  concolor. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


East  Dulwich— Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  by  Messrs.  Seeoer  &  Tbopp  to 'SELL  by 
AUCTION  at  their  Orchid  Nurseries,  East  Dulwich,  on 
WEDNESDAY.  July  23rd,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  pre¬ 
cisely  the  CONTENTS  of  TWO  PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS, 
recently  purchased  by  them,  supplemented  by  additions  from 
their  own  stock,  making  a  large  and  very  varied  selection  of 
rare  and  valuable  ORCHIDS,  the  whole  affording  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  buyers,  such  as  seldom  occurs,  and  which  will 
be  sold  absolutely  without  reserve. 

On  view  day  prior,  and  Catalogues  had. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Royal  Botanical  Society  of  Manchester. 

Grand  exhibition  of  roses  and 

PINKS,  on  SATURDAY,  the  19th  inst.  For  Schedules 
apply  to  the  undersigned, 

^  1  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

Abbey  Park,  Leicester. 

The  fifth  annual  flower  show 

and  GALA  will  he  held  in  the  Abbey  Park,  on  TUESDAY, 
August  5tK  For  Schedules  and  particulars  apply  to 

JOHN  BURN,  Hon.  Sec. 

SALTERHEBBLE  &  DISTRICT  (Halifax) 

ROSE  SHOW.— THURSDAY,  July  24th,  Schedules  on 
application  to  the  Secretary, 

JNO.  E.  BROOKS. 

4,  Savile  Park  St. ,  Halifax. 

Fifth  national  co-operative 

FLOWER  SHOW,  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  AUGUST  16, 1S90. 

Schedules  now  ready  of  ovei  S25 
Prizes,  comprising  Gold,  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals,  £350  in  cash,  special 
Prizes  in  Goods,  Certificates,  &c., 
post  free  on  application  to 

EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

At  this  Show  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Ltd.,  offer 
£150  for  best  produce  grown  from 
their  Reliable  One  and  All  Seeds. 

3,  Agar  Street.,  Strand,  W.C. :  and 
Creek  Road,  Deptford,  S.E. 


FETES, FLOWER  SHOWS, BAZAARS, &c. 

COL.  J-  H.  MEURICE’S 

Reliable  Recherche  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of  every  de 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent, 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-making  Specialties  and  every 
Novelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls,  Private 
Parties,  Colleges,  &c. — Address,' 20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET, 
ST.  PANCRAS,  W.C. 


Sold  in  Packets  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  in 

Sealed  Bag-s  Only. 

7  lb.,  2/6  ;  14  lb.,  4/6 ;  28  lb., 7/6 ;  56  lb.,  12/6  ;  1  cwt,  20/-. 

CLAY  &  LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E. 


ORCHIDS. 


TheLIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Are  constantly  receiving  IMPORTATIONS  of  ORCHIDS 
from  various  parts  of  the  World,  and  they  will  send 
particulars  of  each  importation  as  it  arrives  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  theii'  name  and  address  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Company  have  also  au  immense  stock  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  ;  descriptive  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  ou  application  to  the  Company, 

r«;/Ki,CARSTON,  LIVERPOOL. 

SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON, 

FLORIST, 

Prospect  House, BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE 

Begs  to  offer  the  following,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
specialty  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. 

PRIMULAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  CINERARIAS. 

Finest  possible  strains,  the  latest  new  colours  and  improved 
forms,  as  sold  in  Cevent  Garden.  Good  plants  for  next  autumn 
and  winter  blooming,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  ICs.  per  100;  extra 
strong  selected,  2s.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100. 

CYCLAMENS,  CYCLAMENS,  Lamb’s  celebrated 

Giganteuiu  strain.  Good  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  extra  selected, 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

ALL  CARRIAGE  FREE. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 
FUND. 


NOTICE. 


THE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the 
SUBSCRIBERS  to  this  FUND  will  be  held  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  Friday,  July  18th 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Accounts  of  the  Fund  for  18S9-90, 
Electing  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the 
ELECTION  OF  TEN  CHILDREN  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Fund. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Two  o’Clock  precisely, 
and  the  Ballot  w  ill  close  at  Four  o’Clock.  The  Annual 
Dinner  will  he  held  the  same  evening  at  Five  o’Clock. 
Tickets,  5s.  each. 

A.  F.  BARRON, 

Honorary  Secretary. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens, 

Chiswick,  London,  W. 

June,  1890. 


S.  SHEPPERSON, 

Florist,  BE  LI*  E  It. 

“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  Ac.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


“  Irradiating  the  Present,  Restoring  the  Past.” 


HARTLANDS  DAFFODILS. 

New  Series  Edition. 

ILLUSTRATED  by  GERTRUDE  HARTLAND. 

This  publication  is  limited  to  1,000  Copies,  PRICE,  2s.  6d., 
POST  FREE.  It  is  purely  a  drawing-room  book,  and  work  of 
art  among  garden  flowers,  exclusive  of  trade  altogether.  A  key 
to  same,  descriptive  and  priced,  can  be  had  in  July.  And  more 
than  probable,  in  100  years  this  edition,  from  the  artistic  point, 
will  be  scarce  and  valuable  as  a  remnant  of  the  Daffodil  mania  of 
this  age,  and  particularly  as  it  emanates  from  such  a  small  place 

as  Cork.  - 

Trade  Circular  of  best  Market  Sorts  post  free. 


W.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND, f.r.h.s. 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

24,  PATRICK  STREET,  CORK. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL ! ” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
2s.;  extra  strong  2s.  6<J.,  postage  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work 
of  hand,  without  soiling  the  fingers. — Stedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  rr - 


I 
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WEED  KILLER 

Trial  sample  post  free .  withoutwhich 

"  NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying-  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  Ac. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens ,  Eoyal  Horticultural  G ai  dens,  dec.,  dc. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refu  e  Imitations. 

PmcE— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal  ,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  174  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 
“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrouglit-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  Tiie 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works:  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASHOW. 

Principal  Agents: — BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

10S,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE—  We  originally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1SS7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 
GLASGOW. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

””  “  — —  T 


P.S. — The  Voting  Papers  have  all  been  issued;  any 
Subscriber  not  having  received  one  is  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secretary. 


SOW  NOW 

DANIELS’  DEFIANCE  GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CAB¬ 
BAGE.  The  finest  variety  in  cultivation, 

per  pkt.,  tid.  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6 d. 

DANIELS’  LITTLE  QUEEN  CABBAGE.  Exceedingly  dwarf 
and  early  .  per  pkt.,  6 d. ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6<f. 

DANIELS'  GOLDEN  ROCCA  ONION.  Grand  exhibition 
variety  .  per  pkt.,  6d.  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6 d. 

DANIELS’  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.  Weight  2  to  3  lbs. 

per  oz  ,  Is. 

DANIELS’  WHITE  ELEPHANT  TRirOLI  ONION.  Weight 
3  to  4  lbs .  per  pkt.,  6 d.  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6<f. 

DANIELS’  CONTINUITY  CABBAGE  LETTUCE.  The  finest 
in  cultivation  .  per  pkt ,  6cl. ;  per  oz  ,  Is.  lid. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  NORWICH. 


OSES  on  own  roots,  4s.  doz.  ROSES  in 

pots,  10s.  doz.  CLEMATIS,  16s.  doz.  VARIEGATED 
IVIES,  4s.  doz.  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  IS,  2s.  lid. ;  Ss.  per  100. 
See  lievviCatalogue,  post  free—  H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 

/CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLEC- 

TION  ever  offered — 4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  1  Ficus,  1  Abutilon,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
1  Tradescantia,  1  Salvia,  1  Nicotiana  affinis,  1  double  crimson 
Tropseolum.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6d.,  post  free.  See  also  advt. 
on  p.  6S9. — H.  ENGLISH,  Fairlie  Nursery,  Clevedon. 


A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  white 

j\  Flowers,  carriage  paid,  for  6s.,  7s.  6 d.,  or  10s.  CUT 
ROSES,  4s.  per  100.  MAIDENHAIR  FERN,  2s.  6<i.  per  100, 
post  free.  Promptly  despatched  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Note. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Department,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


BAMBOOS 


For 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 
Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  and  4  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  i  0  in.  by  ij-  to  Jin.  ,,  ...5/-  „  ;  7/- 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  1  in.  ,,  ...  7/-  „  ;  10/- 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  ^  to  J  in.  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/- 

7  ft.  by  4  to  I  in.  thick  (asorted)  .  25/-  ,,  ;  37/6 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  IS  in.  to  7  ft.,  5/-  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 
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WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 


THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 
6cl.  and  Is.  per  packet ; 

Is.  6d.  per  oz. 

"Webb's  Emperor  Cabbage  is  a 
very  good  fast-growing  sort,  of  large 
size  and  good  quality.”  —  Mr.  E. 
SIMPSON,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Wrottesley.” 

Per  oz 


Early  Nonpareil  Cabbage  . 

... 

...  8d. 

Enfield  Market  Cabbage  . 

. 

.  .  6(1. 

Early  Rainham  Cabbage.  . 

. 

...  9(1. 

Red  Dutch  Cabbage  . 

. 

...  9(1. 

ONION. 

Per  pkt. 

Webbs’  Red  Globe  Tripoli  . 

...  6d. 

Is.  6d. 

Large  Flat  Red  Tripoli  . 

...  Gd. 

lOd. 

Giant  Roeca  . 

...  6(1. 

Is.  6d. 

White  Lisbon  . 

... 

8(1. 

Post  Free. 


B  B  3  D  J  i 

si* 

til] 

BJM 

jfej 

Gardening  Charities,  &c. 
f' 1  ARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
VT  Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martiudale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. _ 

STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA,  the  true 

Elvaston  'variety.  I  have  plants  now  in  4-inch  pots  in 
bloom.  For  truthful  illustration,  see  Catalogue.  Strong¬ 
growing  plants,  3s.  Gd.  and  2s.  Gd. 

PRIMULA  FLORIBUNDA. — This  is  a  gem ;  pure  yellow. 
3s.  6 cl.  per  doz. 

PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES,  2s.  per  doz. 

HYBRID  ROCHEAS.  —  Charming  new  winter  -  flowering 
plants.  The  five  splendid  varieties  figured  in  the  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle.  February  22nd  last.  The  set,  15s.  Moat  valuable 
addition  to  the  list  of  winter-flowering  plants. 

HYDRANGEA  STELLATA  FIJIBRIATA.  —  Pure  white, 
fimbriated  edges,  crimson  spot  in  centre.  Is.  Gd.  each. 
CROTONS.— Twelve  grand  sorts,  9s.  and  12s. 
SARRACENIAS.— All  the  best  varieties,  at  low  prices.  See 
Catalogue  Essay  on  their  successful  cultivation. 

ADIANTUM  CAPILLUS  -  VENERIS  LA  GRANDE.  —  A 
splendid  stock  of  this  line  new  Fern.  Very  line  plants. 
Is.  each  ;  11s.  per  dozen. 

NEW  FUCHSIA,  MOLESWORTH.— The  largest  Fuchsia  in 
existence.  5s.  per  dozen. 

ZONAL  GERANIUMS. — The  finest  collection  in  the  country, 
from  3s.  per  doz. ;  20s.  per  ICO. 

Send  for  my  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

A.  J.  IL.  BRUCE, 

THE  NURSERIES, 

Edge  Lane,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  Manchester. 

PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  1 PRIMULAS! 

21st  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain,  Is.  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
Gd.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order, 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY 

Mr.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 


5,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage, 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 


BULBS 


IF  YOU  WANT 

RELIABLE  BULBS  <&  SEEDS 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM, 

HIS 

UNIQUE  BULB  LIST, 

With  Pamphlet,  Now  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

“HOW  I  CAME  TO  CROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them.  NOW  Ready.  Sent  Post 
Pree  on  application. 

Please  mention  this  Paper. 

A  few  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  Sowing 
now.  —  Aquilegia  californica,  6(i. ;  Auricula,  show,  Is.,  Is.  6 rf. ; 
Alpine,  9d.,  Is.;  Calceolaria,  Is.,  2s.  ;  Carnation-,  very  special, 
Is.,  Is.  Gd. ;  Cineraria,  Is.,  Is.  6 d  ;  Gloxinia,  Is.,  2s. ;  Hollyhock, 
prize  double,  Gd,  Is. ;  Pansy,  Roemer's  Prize  Giant.,  Is.  ;  Show 
and  Fancy,  best  mixed,  Gd.,  Is.  ;  Picotee,  very  special.  Is  ,  Is  Gd. ; 
Pink,  very  choice,  Is  ,  Is.  Gd.  ;  Poppy,  new,  very  large  single 
scarlet.  (142  in  List),  Gd. ;  Pyrethrmn,  from  best  sorts,  Gd. ;  Stock, 
Giant  Scarlet  Brompton,  Gd.,  9 d.  ;  Giant  White,  Gd.,  9 d. :  Wall¬ 
flower,  single,  crimson,  gold,  rich  brown  early,  each  3d. ;  Double 
German,  4<L,  6d.  All  per  packet,  post  free.  All  of  the  choicest 
strains.  See  Mv  Guarantee. 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN.—  4d.  each,  3s.  dozer,  bricks;  or  sent, 
post  free,  1  brick,  9d.  ;  3  bricks.  Is.  S d.  ;  6  bricks,  2s.  9 d. 
RAFFIA  CRASS.— Best  White,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb.;  2  lb.,  Is,  Gd,;  3  lbs.,  2s.  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  Gd.  per  lb. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  July  14th.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  General  Committee  at  7  p.m. 

Tuesday,  July  15th.  —Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (three  days). 
Portsmouth  Flower  Show  (three  days).  Third  Sale  of  Mr. 
Tautz’s  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Thursday,  July  17th.—  National  Rose  Society's  Show  at  Bii- 
mingliam.  Helensburgh  Rose  Show.  Highgatfi  Flower  Show. 
Friday,  July  ISth. — Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Orphan  Fund  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel.  Sale  of 
Established  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Saturday,  July  19tli. — Rose  and  Pink  Show  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Manchester. 

For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  718. 


r‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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White  Grounds,  3s.  6(1.  per  doz. ;  21s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  Od.  per  100. 

Strong-  plants  of  his  NEW  YELLOWS  and  K I L. HURRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

FLORAL  ALBUM  OF  CONFERENCE  DAFFODILS. 

This  unique  “  Work  of  Art,”  illustrated  by  Gertrude  Hartland, 
has  now  become  a  regular  Drawing-room  Book,  containing,  as  it 
does,  over  50  faithful  pictures  of  one  of  the  most  accommodating 
of  all  Spring  Flowers.  First  Edition,  limited  to  a  thousand 
copies,  Post  Free,  2s.  6d.  Complimentary  to  past  and  future 
purchasers.  Trade  circular  of  Best  Market  Varieties,  Gratis. 
Bulbs  very  line  and  prices  moderate. 

WM  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Seedsman,  CORK. 

BECONIAS  A  SPECIALITY 

Exhibition  of  these  Lovely  Flowers  Now  on  View. 

Unequalled  as  a  floral  display.  Visitors  are  cordially 
invited.  Free  admission.  Frequent  trains  from  the 
City  and  from  the  West  End  to  Catford  Bridge  and 
Forest  Hill  Railway  Stations. 

[Descriptive  Priced  Lists  Free  on  Application. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

The  nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LOHDOH,  S.E. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

he  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — With  the 
annual  meeting  and  festival  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends  of  this  fund  so  near,  for  it 
takes  place  on  the  1  Stir  nit.,  it  is  not  possible 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  gathering  will  this 
year  take  place  under  gloomy  conditions  ;  not 
that  the  Fund  is  suffering  financially — it  is  in 
no  danger  in  that  respect — but  it  has  lost  by 
death  its  estimable  and  most  energetic  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Deal,  and  his  absence  will  he 
materially  felt.  Those  who  remember  the 
dinner,  at  which,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he 
took  so  prominent  a  part  last  July,  find  it 
difficult  to  realise  that  so  comparatively  hearty 
a  man  lias  been  taken  from  us.  He  was  at 
once  so  business-like  and  so  genial,  that  every¬ 
body  liked  him,  and  readily  accepted  his  acts 
and  decisions. 

It  would  have  been  to  Mr.  Deal  a  matter 
of  exceeding  pleasure  to  have  supported  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  who  presides  at  the  annual 
dinner.  Perhaps  the  knowledge  that  so  great  a 
void  in  the  gathering  has  been  created  may 
induce  others  to  help  reduce  the  dimensions  of 


what  otherwise  may -be  a  sort  of  skeleton  at 
the  feast.  The  bereavement  is  a  sad  event 
which,  whilst  deeply  deplored,  must  be  duly 
faced,  for  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
but  time  and  its  duties  roll  on  for  ever.  That 
some  sort  of  memorial  to  Mr.  Deal’s  memory, 
that  of  the  first  chairman  of  the  Fund,  should 
be  raised  none  can  doubt ;  hut  the  suggestion 
as  to  its  nature  should  come  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  over  which  he  presided.  Still,  there 
seems  to  he  one  form,  which  doubtless  occurs 
to  all  simultaneously. 

fljRCHiDS  and  the  Million. — Although  the 
prices  paid  at  the  recent  auction  sales  of 
the  Studley  House  collection  may  have  seemed 
comparatively  low  to  some,  as  compared  with 
■what  is  given  occasionally  for  good  things,  still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  to  the  million  of  plant 
lovers,  the  amount  paid  must  have  a  very 
prohibitory  look,  and  cause  them  to  reserve  any 
desire  they  may  have  to  become  Orchid-growers 
to  a  more  favoi  r.ible  opportunity.  There  may 
he  money  in  Orchids  still,  and  doubtless  always 
will  he,  because  whilst  the  fields  in  tropical 
climes  from  •which  Orchids  are  gathered  must 
be  somewhat  lessening  in  area,  there  is  a 
constant  growth  of  wealth  here,  and  with 
wealth  comes  a  natural  desire  to  have 
collections  of  what  are,  without  exception, 
properly  desciibed  as  floral  aristocrats — none 
the  less  truly,  perhaps,  that  Orchids  are  mainly 
floral  parasites. 

But  all  the  same  they  present  to  us  a  most 
beautiful  family  of  plants.  None  other  under 
the  sun  gives  us  such  loveliness,  such  quaintness, 
and  such  exceeding  beauty  as  do  Orchids. 
Then  they  are  not  everybody’s  flowers,  and 
never  can  be.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  must 
ever  be  costly,  and  perhaps  will  become  again 
more  expensive  than  they  are  just  now,  but 
they  demand  special  knowledge  in  cultivation, 
special  houses,  and  such  conditions  of  culture 
altogether,  as  renders  their  growth  comparatively 
difficult,  except  where  all  needful  appliances  are 
furnished,  and  where  there  is  the  required 
cultural  knowledge. 

On  the  whole  we  think  that  the  investing  of 
a  good  sum  of  money  in  Orchids  is  not  a  had 
speculation,  hut  on  the  contrary,  with  practical 
knowledge  arid  sound  judgment  in  buying,  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  considerable  financial  reward 
in  due  course.  When  to  such  business  pro¬ 
clivity  there  is  added  a  genuine  love  for  the 
flowers,  it  is  certain  that  the  investor  will  he  far 
more  than  repaid,  for  the  annual  floral  return, 
independent  of  the  increased  value  of  the  plants, 
must  be  great.  If  one  large  collection  be 
broken  up  occasionally,  it  will  prove  in  the  end 
no  loss  if  a  dozen  others  be  formed  out  of 
it,  and  something  of  the  kind  is  what  appears 
to  be  taking  place. 

^he  ’Weather. — Tf  there  is  much  concern  as 
to  the.  probable  nature  of  the  season  in 
the  minds  of  all  associated  with  the  land  it 
is  of  no  wonder.  There  are  few  vocations 
which  suffer  more  from  bad  weather  than  do 
those  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Both 
are  in  considerable  danger  just  now  of  being 
heavily  hit  by  bad  weather*  for  we  have  been 
having  a  cold,  Wet  time,  which  has  done  great 
harm,  and  may  be  productive  of  much  more 
ere  the  gloom  and  cold  passes  away.  Really, 
it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  ills  of  the  wet 
summer  of  1888  were  being  tumbled  into  a 
few  weeks  at  midsummer  now. 

Tremendous  heavy  rains,  cold  wind  storms, 
long  hours  of  drizzle,  very  little  of  warmth 
and  of  sunshine,  and  general  lowness  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Such  visitations  are  bad  enough  at 
any  time  during  the  summer  months,  but  they 
come  with  special  harm  in  the  midst  of  the 
hay  harvest,  of  the  Strawberry  and  Raspberry 
season,  and  whilst  the  Pea-gathering  is  at  its 
height.  The  soil  now  seems  to  be  universally 
soaked.  It  is,  in  fact,  reeking  with  moisture 
for  the  time  of  year.  All  vegetation  will  be 
making  growth  unduly  dense,  and  coarse,  and 
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inconsistent  with  the' clue  productiorfof  flowers 
and  fruit.  The  Strawberry  crop  has  been 
severely  injured,  and  what  fruit  is  not  rotten 
is  devoid  of  sweetness  through  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine.  .. 

With  trees  comparatively  resting  from  fruit 
production,  an  average  summer  of  warmth  and 
sunshine  was  much  needed  to  develop  and 
mature  fruit  buds  for  next  year.  The  danger 
now  is  that  far  too  much  wood  may  he  made, 
and  that  not  of  a  hard,  ripened,  fruitful  nature. 
Certainly  we  could  secure  no  greater  blessing 
for  the  crops  of  all  kinds  just  now  than  ample 
sunshine  and  warmth. 

elphixiums. — Without  doubt  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  persistent  action  of  Alessrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  in  constantly 
exhibiting  spikes  of  their  fine  strain  of  Del¬ 
phiniums,  for  the  undoubted  popularity  which 
this  old  herbaceous  plant  now  enjoys.  That 
the  field  is  not  absolutely  held  by  this  firm, 
however,  is  evident  now,  because  we  see  many 
other  growers  following  their  lead,  but  that 
they  were  the  promoters  of  the  popularity  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  We  find  in  the  newer 
strain  of  the  Larkspur,  some  of  the  most  varied 
and  beautiful  tints  of  blue,  mauve,  and  allied 
colours  to  be  found  in  flowers.  Probably  no 
other  flower  gives  us  in  the  same  spikes 
distinct  shades  of  blue  such  as  the  double  and 
semi-double  flowers  exhibit.  Pew,  indeed,  are 
lovelier  than  are  the  semi-doubles,  the  outer  pip 
having  petals  of  a  dark  hue,  and  the  front  or 
inner  pip,  a  pleasing  delicate  hue  of  mauve  or 
pale  blue. 

Such  flowers  as  these  remind  us  of  the  old 
shot  silk  shades,  once  so  popular  in  feminine 
attire  ;  without  doubt  we  shall  find  the  tints 
varying  considerably  later  on.  We  can  have 
no  conception  what_  the  breeder  may  yet 
accomplish  with  the  tardy  Delphinium.  It  is 
specially  a  plant  for  the  million,  for  it  is  easily 
raised  in  quantity,  and  the  intending  grower 
has  but  to  secure  a  packet  of  seed  of  the  best 
strain,  and  sow  in  the  open  ground  in  the  month 
of  May,  to  have  plenty  of  stout  seedlings  to 
plant  out  in  the  autumn,  and  a  noble  lot  of  fine 
spikes  in  a  year  or  two,  and  for  years  after. 
There  are  few  more  noble-looking  plants  for 
the  border  than  is  a  large  three-year  old 
Delphinium,  with  some  half-dozen  grand  spikes 
of  bloom  rising  fully  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  in  height,  and 
borne  on  a  base  of  ample  and  handsome 
foliage.  We  strongly  advise  the  wide  culture 
of  Delphiniums. 

- ->£«* - - 

B.  S.  Williams"  Memorial. — In  connection  with  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  which  appears  in  another 
column,  we  may  say  that  a  committee  is  being  formed 
to  raise  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be  shortly 
announced. 

Proposed  Exhibition  of  Preserved  Fruits. — In 
conversation  the  other  day  with  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
M.A.,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
he  was  good  enough  to  inform  us  ( Fruit  Trade.  Journal) 
that  under  the  auspices  of  the  before-mentioned 
organisation,  an  exhibition  of  preserved  fruits  in 
various  forms  will  be  held  in  London  duiing  the 
month  of  October— commencing  either  on  the  14th  or 
28th  of  that  month. 

Death  of  Mr.  -John  Stewart  of  Edinburgh. — The 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  has  just  lost 
one  of  its  oldest  and  most  faithful  supporters  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  John  Stewart,  W.  S.,  who  for  about 
twenty-five  years  most  ably  filled  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  society,  and  by  his  genial,  kindly  manner 
endeared  himself  to  all  its  supporters.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  was  in¬ 
terred  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at 
Inveresk,  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  the  presence 
some  150  personal  friends,  many  of  whom  were  leading 
horticulturists  of  the  north. 

The  Crops  in  Kincardineshire. — In  a  note  from  a 
correspondent  about  the  middle  of  Kincardineshire,  we 
are  informed  that  the  crops  are  much  later  than  they 
were  at  the  same  time  last  year.  Roses  are  just  coming 
into  bloom.  The  Strawberry  season  (out  of  doors) 


commenced  with  the  picking  of  a  dish  of  fruit  on  the 
2nd  of  July;  but  Peas  and  Potatos  required  about  a 
week  later  before  they  were  fit  for  use.  The  crop  of 
garden  produce  generally  is  bountiful,  but  more  favour¬ 
able  weather  is  necessary  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  Ho 
real  summer  weather  has  yet  been  experienced,  as  it 
rains  almost  every  day,  and  sunshine  is  deficient  or 
almost  nil,  thus  keeping  the  ground  in  a  sodden  and 
cold  condition.  Grapes  and  Peaches  under  glass  are  an 
excellent  crop,  but  unless  sunshine  iutervenes  presently 
they  will  be  greatly  deficient  in  flavour. 

Vauxhall  Park. — The  new  Park  at  Yauxhall  was 
formally  opened  on  Monday  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Princess  Louise,  the  two 
latter  being  present  in  their  capacity  as  president  and 
vice-president  respectively  of  the  Kyrle  Society,  to 
whose  exertions  in  the  main  the  neighbourhood  owes 
the  park,  which  has  been  laid  out  from  plans  prepared 
by  Miss  Wilkinson,  and  planted  by  Mr.  William  Holmes, 
of  Hackney.  Before  leaving  the  park  the  Prince  of 
Wales  planleda  Plane  tree  in  commemoration  of  his  visit. 

Fruit  Prospects  in  the  North. — The  fruit  prospect 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  is  favourable  on  the 
whole.  The  Strawberry  crop,  for  which  the  district  is 
noted,  will,  with  bright  sunshiny  weather,  be  fully  up 
to  the  average,  there  being  generally  a  good  appearance 
of  berries,  which  now  want  strong  sunshine  to  ripen 
them.  Mr.  S.  Angus,  Bonnymuir,  Aberdeen,  had  the 
first  picking  of  his  in  the  market  last  week,  which  is 
about  the  first  in  the  locality.  They  are  of  the  Eliza 
Rivers  and  Black  Seedling  varieties,  and  were  from 
three-years’  plants.  A  new  feature  has  been  introduced 
into  the  fruit  trade  in  Aberdeen  this  season,  several 
fruiterers  having  opened  auction  sales  for  the  disposal 
of  fruit  of  all  kinds,  as  in  the  large  cities  in  the  south. 
Black  Currants  are  reported  to  have  suffered  from 
insects  to  an  extent  that  will  considerably  affect  the 
quantity  produced  in  this  district,  but  there  is  a  good 
crop  of  Gooseberries,  and  Red  Currants  are  likely  to  be 
abundant. 

The  Carnation  and  Fern  Conference  at  Chiswick. — 
There  will  be  a  conference  and  exhibition  of  Carnations 
and  Ferns  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens 
at  Chiswick  on  July  22nd  and  23rd.  The  National 
Carnation  Society  (southern  section)  offers  prizes  for 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  two  silver  challenge  cups 
will  be  awarded  to  amateurs  by  the  R.  H.  S. — viz.,  one 
for  the  best  collection  of  hardy  Ferns,  the  other  for  the 
best  collection  of  filmy  Ferns  grown  without  heat.  The 
conference  on  Carnations  will  begin  on  the  22nd  inst. 
at  2.30  p.m.,  and  the  following  papers  will  he  read — 
viz.,  “  The. Carnation,  from  a  botanical  point  of  viewr” 
by  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams,  F.L.S.  ;  “the  Florists’ 
Carnation  and  Picotee  as  Exhibition  Flowers,”  by  Mr. 
Harry  Turner  ;  “Carnations  and  Picotees  in  towns,’’ 
by  Mr.  Martin  R  dwarf;  “Border  Carnations,”  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dean.  rt)n  the  23rd  inst.  the  conference  bn 
Ferns  will  open  at  2  p.m.,  and  papers  will  be  read  as 
follows: — “The  Systematic  Relations  of  Ferns,”  by 
Professor  Bower,  F.L.S. ;  “  Hybrid  Ferns,”  by  Mr.  E. 
•J.  Lowe,  F.R.S.  ;  “Plumose  British  Ferns,”  by  Mr. 
C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.;  “  Hardy  Ferns  and  their 

Cultivation,”  by  Mr.  J.  Birkenhead.  Intending  exhi¬ 
bitors  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Barron, 
superintendent,  R,  H.  S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  on  or 
before  Friday,  July  18th,  stating  the  classes  in  which 
they  propose  exhibiting,  and  giving  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  amount  of  space  they  will  require. 

- - 

SPECIMEN  EXHIBITION  PLANTS. 

Although  at  Richmond  very  good  prizes  are  offered 
for  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  other  than  deplore  the  falling  off  in 
quality  presented  in  the  competition  in  the  open  class 
at  the  recent  show,  although  plants  were  sent  from 
Pewsey  (Wilts),  from  Salisbury,  and  from  Norwood. 
It  looked  in  each  case  as  if,  had  the  respective 
exhibitors  better  ones,  they  had  sent  their  third- 
rate  stuff  to  Richmond,  and  the  best  elsewhere.  The 
falling  off  in  the  quality  seen  in  these  once  so  favoured 
exhibition  plants,  makes  one  to  wish  that  they  may 
speedily  disappear  altogether,  rather  than  that  only 
the  ghost  of  their  former  selves  should  be  exhibited. 

The  local  plants  at  Richmond  were,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  were  those  from  a  distance.  The  fine 
specimens,  which  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son,  of  Kingston, 
formerly  kept  in  stock,  have  been  dispersed  to  the 
winds,  and  are  sadly  missing  at  the  local  shows.  Mr. 
Bates,  of  Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  who  has  kept 
together  a  very  nice  collection  of  specimen  plants,  some 


of  them  remarkably  well  done — mentioned  the  other 
day  that  they  were  all  to  be  disposed  of  by  auction, 
shortly,  the  house  and  glasshouses,  with  riverside 
gardens,  having  recently  been  sold.  Thus  the  local 
shows  will  be  still  further  shorn  of  one  of  their  chief 
features.  The  same  thiDg  seems  to  be  going  on  every¬ 
where,  and,  except  that  Begonias  and  Gloxinias  have 
become  more  popular  and  widely  shown,  little  of  new 
material  has  been  found  to  take  the  places  of  the  old 
specimens. 

Perhaps  to  the  visitor  of  flower  shows  the  removal  of 
these  big  plants  is  no  great  loss.  Certainly  it  is  not 
so  when  they  are  indifferent  samples.  The  days  of 
the  great  growers  seem  to  have  finally  departed — the 
mixed  group  has  displaced  the  giants  of  the  show  tents. 
The  worst  feature  incidental  to  their  loss  is  that,  being 
large,  they  cannot  easily  be  replaced,  even  with  plants 
which  bloom  profusely.  Really,  the  old  fashion  of 
growing  fine  handsome  show  plants  of  all  kinds  seems 
to  be  fast  dying  out,  and  in  time  their  culture  will 
have  become  a  lost  art. — A.  D. 

- - 

SOME  NEW  FRUITS. 

Fig,  St.  Johns. 

A  small  tree  of  this  Fig  about  3  ft.  high,  grown  in  a 
pot  and  bearing  fourteen  fruits,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  same  plant  was  exhibited 
at  the  Temple  Show  on  the  2Sth  and  29th  of  May.  The 
fruits  are  short,  obovate,  light  green,  and  smooth,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slender,  elevated  lines.  It  is  the 
earliest  Fig  in  cultivation,  and  retains  its  first  crop 
better  than  any  other.  The  plant  had  a  crop  of  ripe 
fruit  at  the  Temple  Show,  and  is  now  well  cropped 
again.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

St  r  awe  eery,  I  xco  m  pap.  able. 

The  fruits  of  this  variety  are  large,  wedge-shaped  and 
often  trigonous.  The  surface  is  rather  deeply  pitted  at 
the  insertion  of  the  achenes,  popularly  termed  seeds. 
The  skin  is  firm,  causing  it  to  carry  well,  of  a  dark 
red  colour  ;  and  the  flavour  is  very  good.  It  was 
raised  from  Keen’s  Seedling,  and  was  supposed  to  he 
fertilised  by  another  kind  growing  close  by..  Six  boxes 
of  it  were  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Ridgewell,  Cambridge, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted. 

Strawberry,  Auguste  Boisselot. 

The  fruits 'of  this  variety  are  of  medium  or  large  size 
and  light  red.  They  are  bluntly  wedge-shaped,  with 
thfrachenes  or  true  fruits  inserted  almost  on  the  surface. 
It  is  a  comparatively  old  Strawberry,  hut  of  delicious 
flavour,  not  much  known  or  cultivated  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

Allan’s  Favourite  Cucumber. 

Some  fruits  of  this  variety,  measuring  1  fc.  9  ins.,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  received  an  Award  of  Merit.  They  were  straight, 
smooth,  cylindrical,  tapered  but  little  at  the  end  dose 
to  the  stalk,  and  were  of  a  rich  green  colour,  slightly 
suffused  with  a  glaucous  bloom. 

Sion  House  Seedling  Melon. 

The  fruits  of  this  new  Melon  are  of  medium  size, 
globose-oblong,  short,  yellow,  and  much  netted  when 
mature.  The  flesh  is  thick,  scarlet,  slightly  tinted 
with  green  towards  the  rind,  melting,  and  of  exquisite 
flavour.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Wythes,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sion  House,  Brent¬ 
ford,  and  was  accorded  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Seedling  Melon. 

A  fruit  shown  at  the  Di  ill  Hall  on  the  8th  inst.  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  gardener  to  Major  C.  Y .  Heneage,  5  .C., 
Compton  Basset,  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Hero 
of  Lockinge  and  Golden  Perfection.  It  is  of  large  size, 
globose,  umbilicate  at  the  stalk,  pale,  dull  yellow,  and 
closely  reticulated  with  grey.  The  flesh  is  scarlet  and 
of  great  depth.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it. 

Highland's  Hybrid  Melon. 

This  Melon  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
same  date  as  the  above  by  Mr.  F.  Y  ilkinson,  The 
Gardens,  Highlands,  MinehinhamptoD,  and  also  re¬ 
ceived  an  Award  of  Merit.  It  is  globose,  of  medium 
size,  sulphur-yellow,  and  closely  netted.  The  flesh  is 
scarlet,  and  slightly  tinted  with  green  towards  the 
skin. 
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VEGETABLE  NOTES- 

Veitch’s  Exonian  Pea. 

We  have  many  early  Peas,  but  they  are  practically 
flavourless,  and  are  indifferent  bearers.  Among  the 
late  sorts  there  are  many  which  excel  both  in  flavour 
and  productiveness.  But  this  new  sort  combines  in 
itself  the  good  points  of  several.  It  is  beyond  any 
doubt  an  early  Pea,  being  quite  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  William  the  First.  Its  quality  is  unquestionably 
superior,  and  the  colour  of  the  peas  is  a  fine  deep  green, 
which  they  retain  for  some  time,  and  which  gives  them 
a  fine  appearance  when  cooked.  As  to  cropping 
qualities  no  Pea  could  be  better,  for  the  haulm  is  well 
covered  with  pods  from  a  foot  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  (it  grows  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height),  and  the  pods  are 
exceptionally  well  filled  with  good  sized  peas,  seven  and 
eight  peas  in  a  pod  being  very  common,  and  many 
that  I  counted  had  nine  and  as  many  as  ten  peas  in  a 
by  no  means  large  pod.  The  pod  has  much  of  the 
character  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  it,  being  rather  short, 
round,  and  packed  almost  to  bursting.  I  saw  a  field  of 
Exonian  growing  a  few  miles  from  Exeter,  and, 
happening  to  be  at  the  Exminster  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Veitch  of  Exeter  the  same  day,  I  there  again  saw  a  good 
breadth  of  it  growing  and  looking  uncommonly  well. 
My  own  impression,  as  well  as  that  of  a  brother 
gardener  who  was  with  me  at  the  time,  is  that  it  will 
soon  make  its  way  as  an  extra  early  Pea  of  first-rate 
flavour  and  cropping  qualities,  a  sort  which  is  much 
wanted.  I  understand  that  it  is  to  be  sent  out  next 
season,  and  as  it  has  the  prestige  of  a  First  Class 
Certificate  from  theRoyal  Horticultural  Society  attached 
to  it,  it  will  make  its  appearance  under  favourable 
conditions  and  take  a  good  place  among  new  Peas. — 
Devoniensis. 

Early  Cauliflowers. 

Has  your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Rushton  (p.  694), 
tried  Veitch’s  Early  Forcing  Cauliflower  ?  If  so,  I 
should  like  to  know  which  he  considers  the  earliest, 
that  or  Methven’s.  Until  three  years  ago  I  relied  upon 
Early  London,  Dean’s  Snowball,  and  ‘VValcheren,  and 
they  came  into  use  in  the  order  named.  Then  the 
latter  was  dropped,  and  Early  Erfurt  substituted, 
which  came  into  use  a  few  days  before  Early  London. 
Last  autumn  a  friend  gave  me  a  pinch  of  seed  of 
Veitch’s  Early  Forcing,  which  came  in  earlier  still,  and 
quite  fourteen  days  before  Early  London,  both  of  which 
were  under  protectors  and  in  the  open.  Our  protectors 
are  very  little  better  than  full  exposure,  consequently 
cutting  in  May  has  not  taken  place  before  this  year, 
when  Gilbert’s  Victoria  Broccoli  (kindly  sent  me  by 
the  raiser)  was  all  but  finished.  I  like  the  look  of 
Veitch’s  Model,  which  was  in  use  about  the  same 
length  of  time.  What  I  am  allowed  to  spend  for  seeds 
does  not  permit  of  the  purchase  of  one-sixth  of  the 
advertised  varieties  of  Broccoli  in  order  to  make  com¬ 
parisons,  so  that  I  always  welcome  the  reports  of  trials, 
and  especially  those  conducted  at  Chiswick.  It  is 
only  by  having  the  reputed  early  or  late  varieties  of 
any  vegetable  sown  and  planted  side  by  side  at  the 
same  time  that  their  respective  merits  can  be  decided, 
and  I  attach  very  little  importance  to  much  that  is 
claimed  for  some  of  the  new  candidates  in  the  absence 
of  this  test,  as  seasons,  local  circumstances,  and  skill 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  such  matters.  — -  IV.  P.  P. 


I  unfortunately  omitted  to  get  seeds  of  Snowball  this 
year,  but  the  description  which  Mr.  Rushton  gives  of 
Methven’s  Extra  Select  Forcing  Cauliflower  closely  fits 
with  what  can  be  said  of  it.  I  have  grown  Snowball 
for  four  years,  and  under  precisely  similar  conditions  it 
is  from  five  to  eight  days  earlier  than  Dwarf  Erfurt, 
and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  days  earlier  than  Early 
London.  Like  Mr.  Rushton,  we  sow  from  the  third 
week  in  January,  grow  on,  and  plant  out  15  ins.  apart, 
and  according  to  weather,  sooner  or  later,  cut  in  the 
middle  of  June.  Our  actual  elevation  is  732  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  the  20  ins.  given  by  “A.  D.,”  and  his 
fifteen  to  eighteen  days  earlier,  must  be  accounted  for 
by  his  more  favourable  situation.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  gain  in  autumn  sowing. — B.  L. 

- - 

AMARANTHUS  OAUDATUS  AND 

A.  TRICOLOR. 

Our  illustrations  represent  two  closely  allied  plants 
which  differ  remarkably  in  habit  when  in  flower.  That 
with  the  drooping  inflorescence,  consisting  of  long  tail¬ 
like  branches,  is  Amaranthus  caudatus,  popularly 
known  as  Love-lies-Bleeding,  originally  named  so,  no 
doubt,  from  the  drooping  inflorescence,  the  flower 


bracts  and  branches  of  which  are  of  a  dark  purple. 
There  is  a  variety  in  cultivation  with  those  parts  of  a 
pale  yellow,  but  it  is  less  effective  than  the  type,  and 
chiefly  interesting  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  The  species 
is  a  native  of  India,  and  was  introduced  as  early  as 
1596.  A.  tricolor  was  introduced  in  1548  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  or  valuable  for 
the  sake  of  its  parti-coloured  leaves,  the  base  of  which  is 
purple  or  deep  carmine,  while  the  upper  part  is  bright 
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Amaranthus  caudatus. 

yellow,  and  the  tip  green.  The  leaf-stalks  are  also 
yellow.  Seeds  of  both  kinds  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
air  about  the  beginning  of  May,  or  the  plants  may  be 
had  in  beauty  much  earlier  in  the  season  by  sowing  in 


April,  placing  the  seed  pans  on  a  hot-bed,  and  planting 
out  the  seedlings  about  the  end  of  May,  after  they  have 
been  thoroughly  hardened  off. 

- - — 

THE  CULTURE  OP  THE  PINK. 

The  garden  Pink  in  its  various  forms  has  been  in  full 
beauty  for  some  time,  and  whether  the  hopes  or 
expectations  of  the  cultivator  have  been  realised  for 
the  present  season  or  not,  preparations  will  have  to  be 
made  for  another  year.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
in  two  or  more  ways,  but  the  leading  methods  are  by 
cuttings  and  by  seeds.  Layering  is  also  resorted  to  in 
certain  instances,  but  the  majority  of  Pinks  offer  less 
convenience  for  this  process  than  do  Carnations,  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  the  leafy  or  barren  shoots,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  bent  into  position,  _nor  the  joint 
covered  with  soil. 

Seed  is  seldom  sown,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  new  varieties.  In  this  respect  there  is  yet 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  for  we  cannot  say  that 
the  Pink  is  incapable  of  further  improvement.  The 
most  important  varieties,  from  a  florists’  point  of  view, 
have  all  been  raised  during  the  present  century,  but 
within  recent  years  they  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
neglect,  except  by  a  few  enthusiasts,  as  was  evidenced 
at  the  recent  Pink  show  at  the  Aquarium.  There  is, 
however,  hope  for  a  resuscitation  of  the  Pink,  not 
merely  for  the  florist  alone,  but  on  the  broader  basis  of 
Pinks  for  everybody.  Border  Pinks  and  varieties 
suitable  for  forcing  must  also  find  a  place,  and  in 
raising  new  varieties  from  seed,  all  these  types  ought  to 
receive  due  attention,  not  necessarily  by  one  grower, 
but  by  many. 

In  the  raising  of  new  varieties,  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  the  beginner  to  know  that  flowers  intended  to  be  the 
seed  parent  should  have  the  stamens  carefully  removed 
before  the  anthers  burst,  to  distribute  their  pollen, 
at  the  same  time  carefully  avoiding  injury  to  the  two 


long  stigmas  which  project  from  the  flower.  Then 
pollen  should  be  taken  from  some  other  variety  having 
some  desirable  quality  and  transferred  to  the  stigmas 
of  the  intended  seed  parent  by  means  of  a  camel-hair 
brush.  The  pollen  should  be  applied  to  the  upper  or 
inner  faces  of  the  long  stigmas,  and  not  merely  to  the 
top  in  this  particular  case,  as,  indeed,  in  all  of  the 
genus  Dianthus.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  no  pollen 
is  brought  from  other  sources  by  insects  or  other 
agencies,  the  flowers  might  be  covered  up  with  a  piece 
of  thin  gauze  for  a  few  days  till  the  stigmas  wither, 
after  which  it  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  Nothing 
further  will  be  necessary  till  the  seed  pods  are  ripe  and 
begin  +o  burst  open,  when  they  may  be  gathered  and 
put  in  a  dry  place  to  thoroughly  mature  and  become 
fit  to  be  removed  from  the  husks,  and  put  away  in  bags 
till  the  proper  time  arrives  for  sowing  them.  Should 
the  cultivator  be  desirous  of  noting  the  results  of  certain 
crosses  for  his  future  guidance,  he  will  be  careful  to 
label  the  plant  upon  which  he  has  operated,  and  also 
from  whence  the  pollen  was  obtained.  By  this  means 
he  could  tabulate  the  results  when  the  seedlings  come 
into  bloom,  and  if  no  improvement  has  been  effected, 
he  will  be  able  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
mistake,  and  vice  versa. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  April  in  pots,  and 
afterwards  pricked  off  when  fit  to  handle  in  a  compost 
of  equal  parts  of  sifted  good  turfy  loam,  well  rotted 
leaf-soil  and  clean  silver  sand.  They  should  be  planted 
about  2  ins.  apart  either  way  at  first  and  again  trans¬ 
planted  to  wider  distances  before  they  get  in  any  way 
crowded.  Finally  they  should  be  transferred  to  their 
permanent  quarters  in  September  or  October,  in  order 
to  get  established  before  winter  sets  in.  The  seedlings 
will  flower  the  following  summer,  about  the  same  time 
as  the  old  and  named  varieties. 

The  other  method  of  propagation  is  by  means  of 
cuttings,  generally  termed  pipings.  These  should  be 
taken  off  while  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  so  that  it  may 
be  done  immediately  if  not  accomplished.  The  young 
or  leafy  shoots  should  be  taken  off,  one  or  two  of  the 
lower  pairs  of  leaves  removed,  and  the  end  cut  off 
immediately  beneath  a  joint  with  a  sharp  knife.  Where 
short  laterals  can  be  obtained  they  often  give  the 
largest  percentage  of  rooted  plants.  In  selecting 
pipings,  the  succulent  and  gross-growing  ones  should 
be  avoided  if  a  sufficient  number  of  others  can  be 
obtained  of  a  more  wiry  nature.  A  bed  of  sandy  soil 
should  be  prepared  in  a  frame  or  under  hand  lights, 
and  the  cuttings  dibbled  in  firmly,  pretty  closely 
together,  or  say  in  lines  about  2  ins.  apart,  and  1  in. 
in  the  lines.  The  stronger  cuttings  will  require  a 
little  more  room  at  the  discretion  of  the  operator. 
Shading  will  be  necessary  for  a  time,  unless  a  position 
can  be  selected  behind  a  north  wall,  or  under  the 
partial  shade  of  trees  or  bushes.  On  warm,  dewy  nights 
the  lights  may  be  entirely  removed. 

As  the  cuttings  get  rooted  they  will  commence  to 
grow,  after  which  the  lights  may  be  entirely  taken  off 
and  the  young  plants  fully  exposed  to  light  and  sun¬ 
shine  if  the  conditions  permit.  They  may  be  planted 
out  about  4  ins.  apart  in  good  soil  some  time  during  the 
month  of  August,  according  to  the  state  of  their  for¬ 
wardness,  using  about  3  ins.  of  good  loam  spread  over 
the  surface  to  encourage  the  production  of  good  roots 
and  healthy  growth.  Towards  the  end  of  September 
or  in  October  the  plants  are  relegated  to  the  positions 
in  which  they  are  to  flower.  This  time  they  should  be 
planted  in  lines  about  9  ms.  apart  each  way.  Strong¬ 
growing  varieties  if  considered  necessary  might  have 
a  foot  between  the  lines  allowed.  This  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  first  year  in  the  case  of  plants  just  raised 
from  cuttings.  Good  results  may  be  obtained  from  Pinks 
in  any  fairly  good  garden  soil,  but  a  different  method 
of  procedure  must  be  adopted  if  large  flowers  for 
exhibition  purposes  are  desired. 

Some  cultivators  raise  the  beds  above  the  general 
ground-level,  and  lay  on  a  compost  about  1  ft.  in  depth 
of  turfy  loam,  leaf-soil  and  well-decayed  manure.  In 
such  a  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  an  edging  of 
some  sort,  to  prevent  rain  and  any  water  that  may  be 
given  from  running  off.  During  droughty  weather  it 
is  often  needful  to  water  heavily  at  night  to  keep  up' 
the  vigour  of  the  plants.  A  top-dressing  of  old  hot¬ 
bed  manure  lightly  pointed  into  the  soil  during  the 
month  of  March  will  be  found  of  great  advantage. 
During  dry  weather  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to 
mulching  to  retain  the  moisture.  In  order  to  get 
large  blooms,  disbudding  must  be  practised,  and  side 
shoots  removed  to  throw  the  vigour  of  the  plants  into 
the  heads  that  are  left.  Stake  all  stems  likely  co  be 
broken  down  by  the  wind. —  Wild  Pink. 
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Safkano  as  a  Button-hole.  Rose. 

To  a  City  man  who  wants  to  turn  up  smiling  on  a  Juiy 
morning  at  his  railway  station,  and  cause  his  brother 
travellers’  mouths  to  water  with  envy,  let  me  recommend 
the  Tea  Rose,  Safrano.  It  is  easily  managed,  and  a 
free  bloomer,  with  pretty,  dark  and  pleasing  foliage, 
and  as  a  Rose  just  newly  blown  it  has  such  delicacy  of 
form  and  colour — a  scft  warm  yellow  or  apricot  shade — • 
that  few  can  come  up  to  it  for  the  button-hole. 
William  Allen  Richardson  as  a  bud  has  a  beauty  all  its 
own,  but  it  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  well-bred  and 
refined  appearance  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Safrano. 
When  I  emerge  from  Liverpool  Street  of  a  morning 
with  a  Safrano  of  my  own  growing  in  my  button-hole, 
my  vanity  is  gratified  by  the  admiring  glances  thrown 
towards  it.  I  grow  it  as  a  half-standard,  and  it  does 
very  well  with  me  east  of  London.  — Mincing  Lane. 

H.P.  Rosf.,  Captain  Hayward. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  some  blooms  of  a  new 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  from  Mr.  Henry  Bennett, 
Pedigree  Rose  Nursery,  Shepperton.  In  structure  and 
general  form  it  resembles  Ulrich  Brunner,  but  the 
colour  is  quite  different.  The  half-expanded  flowers 
are  conical,  and  the  petals  open  of  an  intense 
crimson-red,  but  when  fully  developed  they  become  of 
an  intense  rose-red.  The  outer  surface  is  always  of  a 
rose  colour,  fading  to  a  paler  hue  in  the  fully-expanded 
bloom.  The  leaves  are  large,  leathery  in  character, 
and  of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  surface,  with  ovate 
serrate  leaflets.  It  promises  to  make  a  capital  exhi¬ 
bition  and  forcing  [Rose  on  account  of  its  size,  the 
breadth,  depth  and  smoothness  of  the  petals,  and  their 
bright  colour.  The  latter  become  slightly  revolute  at 
the  margin  when  fully  expanded.  As  a  garden  Rose  it 
will  be  most  acceptable,  not  only  for  the  size  and  colour 
of  its  flowers,  but  also  for  their  delicious  fragrance. 

W.  A.  Richardson. 

This  Rose  came  out  with  an  elaborate  description  and 
a  high  character,  but  having  had  several  dozens  of 
blooms,  I  feel  compelled  to  speak  in  disparaging  terms 
of  it.  Its  colour  is  certainly  outside  the  common  line — 
a  deep  apricot-yellow — and  if  colour  and  bud  are  the 
only  points  appreciated,  it  is  a  charming  miniature  ; 
but  even  in  the  bud  state  the  wrapping  of  the  petals  is 
faulty.  Those  who  had  anticipated  size,  form,  fullness, 
and  substapce  will  be  disappointed  with  it. — B.  L. 

- - 

GLOXINIAS  AT  THE  ROUPELL 

PARK  NURSERIES. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  the  collection  of 
Gloxinias  in  the  Roupell  Park  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Tulse  Hill,  was  open  for  the  inspection 
of  the  public.  The  display  was  arranged  in  a  low  half¬ 
span-roofed  house,  150  ft.  long,  and  divided  into  three 
compartments.  The  plants,  or  such  of  them  as  were 
in  full  bloom,  were  grouped  with  Maidenhair  Pern. 
Many  of  the  Gloxinias  are  seedlings  of  this  year,  the 
seed  having  been  sown  in  January  ;  but  a  large  number 
were  last  year’s  plants,  the  finer  varieties  being  named. 
The  seifs,  spotted  and  banded  kinds  were  well  mixed, 
for  there  is  an  endless  variety  of  shades,  and  blending  of 
colours  and  markings  in  the  modem  improved  forms  of 
the  Gloxinia,  with  erect  and  funnel-shaped  instead  of 
tubular  and  drooping  flowers. 

We  noted  a  number  of  the  more  striking  named 
kinds.  A  pretty  variety  is  ‘  Winifred,  with  violet  and 
marbled  flowers,  and  a  broad  blue  margin.  A.  Luff 
has  large  purple  flowers,  shaded  with  crimson.  King 
John  is  red  with  a  rose  margin;  and  Admiration, 
crimson-red  with  a  white  margin.  As  a  counterfoil  to 
the  lighter  shades,  there  w'as  one  named  Nigger,  with 
dark  violet-purple  flowers,  the  colour  being  intensified 
below  the  middle,  and  some  other  unnamed  seedlings 
exhibited  similar  hues,  one  of  them  having  seven  or 
eight  segments  to  the  flower.  A  curiosity  in  its  way 
was  a  flower  of  that  named  H.  M.  Stanley,  with  fourteen 
segments.  The  other  flowers  were  normal,  and  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet,  fading  to  pink  at  the  margin.  It  is  a 
very  free-flowering  kind,  as  is  Alexandra,  the  red  and 
rose-edged  flowers  of  which  are  thrown  well  above  the 
foliage.  Another  floriferous  kind  is  Dorothy  Tennant, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  spotted  all  over  with  red,  on  a 
white  ground.  Effie  is  somewhat  after  the  same  style, 
while  the  throat  is  lined  and  spotted  with  purple.  The 
flowers  of  Bobby  Burns  are  crimson-red  with  a  broad 
white  margin,  and  freely  produced.  A  bold  crimson 
flower  is  Sensation,  with  a  rose  margin,  and  of  large 
size.  There  are  several  white  varieties,  including  Jeanne 


d’Arc,  pure  white  ;  Her  Majesty,  white,  with  a  rosy 
piDk  reticulated  band  across  the  middle,  and  others. 
A  goodly  proportion  of  beautifully  spotted  flowers  are 
scattered  throughout  the  collection. 

- - 

THE  CULTURE  OF  HERBA¬ 

CEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

[Concluded  from  p.  699.) 

In  about  a  month  or  six  weeks'  after  pricking  out, 
the  seedlings  should  be  quite  fit  to  pot  off,  and  if  this 
be  done  carefully,  without  disturbing  the  ball  of  soil 
about  their  roots,  they  will  never  feel  the  change,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  be  fine  robust-looking  plants.  Pots 
of  3  ins.  diameter  are  very  suitable  for  the  first  shift, 
and  the  compost  from  this  onwards  should  consist  of 
good  friable  loam  one  half,  and  leaf-soil,  charcoal,  and 
pounded  cow-dung  in  equal  parts,  making  the  other 
half,  with  a  slight  dash  of  soot  and  sand.  If  all  goes 
well,  they  will  require  another  shift  about  the  end  of 
September,  and  the  pots  used  must  only  be  a  little 
larger  than  the  size  they  now  occupy.  Pots  of  4  ins. 
or  5  ins.  in  diameter  suit  very  well  at  this  time,  as  they 
are  easily  filled  with  roots,  and  will  be  so  before  severe 
weather  may  be  experienced. 

The  plants  should  now  be  put  in  their  winter 
quarters,  plunged  in  sawdust  near  the  glass,  and  after 
they  have  made  fresh  roots  in  the  new  soil,  must  he 
aired  freely  by  having  the  sashes  tilted  hack  and  front. 
With  this  free  circulation  of  air,  they  are  rendered 
quite  firm  enough  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  winter  with  little  or  no  protection,  except  that 
afforded  by  the  sashes.  Plunging  in  sawdust  serves  a 
double  purpose,  by  at  once  saving  watering — the  critical 
point  of  their  culture  in  winter — and  forming  uncom¬ 
fortable  travelling  ground  for  slugs.  In  watering 
during  the  winter  mouths,  much  caution  is  necessary. 
The  plants  should  not  be  watered  overhead,  nor  the 
foliage  in  any  way  wetted,  because  owing  to  the  rugose 
or  wrinkled  character  of  the  leaves,  they  retain  the 
water,  and  are  then  very  susceptible  to  injury  from 
frost,  and  even  wholesale  damping.  The  surface  of  the 
bed,  too,  must  be  kept  dry,  and  this  done,  Mr.  Slug 
will  be  more  athletic  than  we  usually  find  him  if  he 
tastes  onr  treasures.  I  may  as  well  here  remark  that 
slugs  are  quite  as  fond  of  the  flowers  as  they  are  of  the 
foliage,  and  if  not  carefully  watched,  will  soon  destroy 
all  their  beauty  and  curiosity.  It  need  scarcely  he 
observed  that  all  should  enjoy  a  free,  open  apace, 
plunged  in  rows  alternating  with  each  other,  each  row 
being  several  inches  apart  from  its  neighbour. 

By  the  middle  of  February  they  will  be  making  fresh 
roots,  and  consequently  pushing  into  fresh  growth. 
This  is  the  signal  for  renewed  action,  and  advantage 
should  he  taken  of  a  mild  day  to  give  them  an 
overhauling,  shifting  those  that  require  it  into  larger 
pots.  This  shift  may  in  most  cases— indeed,  in  all 
instances  where  large  plants  are  not  in  request— he  the 
final  shift,  and  for  the  majority  of  purposes  6-in.  and 
7-in.  pots  will  be  found  large  enough,  although  for  the 
late-flowering  plants,  another  shift  into  8-in.  pots  will 
he  an  advantage  by  giving  them  a  nobler  appearance. 
They  should  be  still  kept  in  the  frame  till  they  show 
flower.  For  the  plants  in  the  smaller  sized  pots,  no 
doubt,  more  water  will  be  required  later  on,  but  when 
thoroughly  pot-bound,  these  may  he  kept  healthy  and 
vigorous  all  the  season  by  the  liberal  use  of  weak 
liquid  manure,  used  alternately  with  soot-water  every 
other  day.  At  no  time  in  their  culture  must  they  suffer 
through  want  of  water,  although  this  also  requires  some 
discretion,  as  in  all  other  matters.  When  in  flower,  a 
cool,  rather  shady  greenhouse  suits  them  better  than 
au  exposed  bright  house ;  and  particular  attention 
should  be  exercised  in  ventilating,  so  that  the  house 
shall  not  be  draughty,  and  consequently  unduly  arid. 

Pinching  should  be  adopted  when  the  plants  show 
their  first  or  crown  spikes,  but  they  frequently  throw 
out  their  shoots  quite  regularly  without  this.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  necessary  to  resort  to  this  to 
prevent  premature  flowering — usually  the  result  of  a 
check  —as  also  to  keep  up  successional  bloom  to  a  late 
date.  When  the  flower  stems  are  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  high 
staking  should  have  attention.  Small  green-painted 
wooden  stakes  are  good,  but  the  usually  accepted 
Bamboo  stakes  will,  if  of  medium  thickness,  and  cut 
into  lengths  of  about  18  ins.,  he  much  better  for  all 
purposes.  The  latter,  when  neatly  put  in,  are  prac¬ 
tically  invisible,  serving  the  purpose  equally  as  well, 
and  have  the  further  advantage  of  being  indestructible. 
They  came  to  my  aid  some  time  ago  when  I  was  pressed 
for  want  of  ordinary  stakes  of  suitable  size,  and  for  all 
light  staking  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  them. 


In  careful  intelligent  hands  Calceolarias  do  not  give 
much  trouble  with  insects  ;  hut  it  is  possible,  under 
indifferent  culture,  to  see  them  attacked  by  thrips  and 
red-spider.  To  those  who  would  grow  on  the  happy- 
go-lucky  principle  I  would  suggest  no  remedy,  a3  they 
would  he  better  without  it.  Green-fly  will  attack— 
indeed,  does  attack  them,  grown  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  This  latter  enemy  is  not  quite 
so  formidable  as  some  insects,  and  may  easily  he  kept 
at  bay  by  frequent  fumigations  with  tobacco  paper.  If 
the  plants  are  in  frames,  as  advised,  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  fumigate  them  at  any  time,  and  they  are  all 
the  better  for  a  slight  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  all  through  their 
culture,  not  excepting  their  flowering  period.  We 
usually  dust  some  tobacco  powder  over  the  points  of  the 
shoots  when  showing  the  flower  spike.  This  is  a  quick 
and  ready  means,  and  a  good  preventive.  The  under 
sides  of  the  foliage  is  the  position  usually  attacked,  and 
when  the  presence  of  the  pests  is  detected,  summary 
measures  must  be  taken,  as  they  soon  throw  discredit 
on  the  cultivator,  and  at  least  thwart  his  efforts.— 
J.  Proctor,  Glenfi.nart. 


THE  GLEN,  INNERLEITHEN. 

Situated  in  the  southern  highlands  of  Scotland  amidst 
exceedingly  picturesque  scenery,  is  the  charming  family 
seat  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant.  Visitors  from  the  south 
intent  on  seeing  The  Glen  travel  by  the  famed  Waverley 
route,  via  Melrose  and  Galashiels,  where  a  change  of 
carriages  is  necessary,  as  Innerleithen  is  distant  from 
the  main  line  about  fourteen  miles.  On  resuming  the 
journey,  Clovenfords  is  soon  reached,  and  a  stop  could 
he  made  here  to  see  the  famous  vineyards,  after  which 
proceed  aloDg  the  valley  of  the  Tweed  until  Innerleithen 
Station  is  reached.  Now  the  journey  becomes  more 
difficult,  five  miles  of  a  country  road  having  to  be 
traversed  before  The  Glen  is  reached. 

The  visitor  immediately  on  leaving  Innerleithen 
crosses  the  Tweed  Bridge,  a  fine  modern  structure  ;  near 
to  this  point  the  river  winds  its  course  to  the  right. 
The  remainder  of  the  journey  is  continued  along  a 
winding  road  through  fertile  fields,  the  stillness  being 
disturbed  by  the  occasional  bleat  of  a  sheep  or  the 
bellowing  of  an  ox.  To  the  right  and  left  are  the 
everlasting  hills,  whose  tops  tower  far  up  into  the  sky. 
In  such  a  solitude,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  rush  and 
turmoil  of  the  City  are  forgotten.  The  five  miles  are 
now  reduced  to  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  ahead  is  the 
noble  entrance  to  The  Glen,  indicative  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  inside.  Passing  up  the  well-kept  drive,  with  its 
trim  edges,  and  glancing  to  the  left,  a  portion  of  the 
famous  Ettriclr  Forest  is  seen.  On  the  right  and  in 
front  are  two  beautiful  hills,  both  studded  with  lovely 
trees  of  various  hues— Purple  Beech,  Oak,  Elm,  Lime, 
Pine,  and  Sycamore,  among  which  are  many  fine 
examples.  At  the  base  of  the  surrounding  hills  is  the 
palatial  mansion  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant — a  magnificent 
structure  in  the  old  Scottish  baronial  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  with  numerous  Ivies  clinging  to  the  walls, 
and  greatly  enhancing  the  noble  edifice  with  their 
pretty  foliage. 

The  grounds  and  flower  gardens  are  laid  out  with 
exquisite  taste,  every  tree  and  shrub  having  received 
individual  attention  ;  purple  Beech,  gold  and  silver 
Hollies,  Cupressus,  and  Retinosporas  grow  to  perfection, 
their  beautiful  colours  blending  together  and  baffling 
description.  Running  through  the  grounds  are  two 
streams,  one  of  which  is  Lucy’s  Burn,  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scottish  ballads.  This  is  a  lovely  stream, 
with  numerous  waterfalls,  a  study  in  itself.  Passing 
on  I  came  to  the  gardener’s  house,  a  snug  residence 
surrounded  with  numerous  climbers.  Making  enquiries 
here  for  Mr.  McIntyre,  who  conducts  the  gardening 
operations  with  such  conspicuous  ability  at  The  Glen, 
I  found  that  he  was  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  after  a 
few  preliminaries,  was  conducted  into  the  Odontoglos- 
sum  house.  Right  in  front  of  the  doorway  stood  a 
grand  specimen  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  superba — what  a 
sight !— carrying  300  individual  flowers,  several  of  the 
scapes  bearing  six,  seven,  and  eight  flowers.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  seen  such  a  well-flowered  piece — a  rare 
example  of'high  culture.  In  an  adjoining  house  a  fine 
piece  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba  was  noted,  with  six 
strong  growths  ;  this  plant  carried  twenty-three  fine 
flowers,  measuring  7  ins.  in  diameter. 

Fruit  growing  is  a  leading  feature  at  The  Glen, 
Pines,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs,  and  Melons  being  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  done,  and  fit  for  any  exhibition  table.  The 
stoves  and  greenhouses  are  well  filled  with  their  various 
occupants,  many  of  them  being  of  great  merit  and 
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worthy  of  mention,  but  space  will  not  admit  at  this 
time.  The  kitchen-garden  is  well  cropped  with  vege‘ 
tables,  which  looked  exceedingly  well  at  the  time  of  my 
visit ;  clearly  showing  that  Mr.  McIntyre  has  the 
management  of  the  entire  establishment  thoroughly 
well  in  hand. — J.  McNab. 

- ►>*«« - 

THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  CULTI¬ 

VATED  STRAWBERRY. 

By  Shirley  Hibbeed. 

( Concluded  from  p.  69  ij. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  this  fruit 
will  be  found  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Le  Jardm  Fruitier 
du  Museum,  of  Mr.  J.  Decaisne,  published  1862  to 
1875.  The  material  for  the  article  “Le  Fraisier’’in 
this  work  was  in  great  part  supplied  by  Madame  Elisa 
de  Yilmorin,  but  the  classic  work  on  the  subject,  by 
M.  Duchesne,  published  1867,  has  been  relied  on 
chiefly  for  matters  lying  out  of  the  region  of  Madame 
Vilmorin’s  enquiries  and  observations.  According  to 
this  authority  there  are  seven  species  of  Strawberry. 

The  Wood  Strawberry,  Fragaria  vesca,  is  described  as 
freely  scattered  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  is 
unknown  in  Africa,  but  otherwise  is  a  free  citizen  of 
the  world.  The  Alpine  Strawberry,  F.  alpina,  is 
considered  by  Decaisne  a  variety  of  the  Wood  Straw¬ 
berry.  The  variety  known  as  Monophylla,  the  one¬ 
leaved  Strawberry,  of  which  there  is  an  example  on  the 
table,  was  raised  by  M.  Duchesne  in  1761  from  the 
Wood  Strawberry.  It  is  of  no  special  interest,  as  the 
fruit  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  wild  plant.  In 
the  year  1887  Messrs.  Lovell,  of  Driflield,  sent  me 
plants  of  the  popular  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  that  had 
become  one-leaved,  but  in  the  year  following  these 
plants  produced  leaves  three-divide  1, 'according  to  the 
proper  pattern. 

The  Hautbois,  F.  elatior,  belongs  to  Central  Europe. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  partially  dioeciou=,  a  fact  that 
needs  to  be  recognised  by  the  cultivator  ;  and  one  lull 
of  interest  as  a  feature  in  the  biology  of  the  genus 
Fragaria.  Miller’s  F.  murieata,  with  green  fruit  the 
size  of  a  plum,  is  a  variety  of  the  Hautbois. 

The  green  Pine,  F.  collini,  described  as  a  native  of 
Germany,  differs  from  others  in  some  trivial  peculi¬ 
arities  of  the  calyx.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  Hautbois, 
and  has  no  proper  claim  to  specific  distinction. 

Hagenbach’s,  F.  Hagenbachiana,  is  probably  the 
produce  of  a  cross  between  F.  vesca  and  F.  collina — in 
other  words,  a  hybrid  of  the  Wood  and  Hautbois 
Strawberries. 

The  scarlet  or  Virginian,  F.  Virginiana,  is  described 
by  Decaisne  as  introduced  to  Europe  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Parkinson  that  it  was  in  the  country  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  that  Decaisne  may  be 
considered  in  error  to  the  extent  of  a  century  in  this 
matter.  F.  canadensis  is  the  Canadian  form  of  this 
same  scarlet  Strawberry. 

The  Chili,  F.  Chiloensis,  is  reported  by  Decaisne  as 
introduced  to  France  in  1712,  and  he  describes  it  as 
producing  grand  foliage  and  fruits  that  are  sometimes 
as  large  as  pullets’  eggs.  He  adds  that  it  often  requires 
to  be  fertilised  by  other  varieties  of  its  own  species. 
The  first  mention  of  the  South  American  Strawberry  is 
by  M.  Frezier,  who,  in  1716,  found  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cordillera  Mountains,  near  Quito,  and  carried  it  home 
to  Marseilles.  The  Spaniards  reported  that  they 
obtained  it  from  Mexico,  and  through  them  it  may 
have  reached  Paris  at  a  date  anterior  to  its  discovery  by 
M.  Frezier,  which  would,  perhaps,  justify  M.  Decaisne’s 
date— 1712.  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  in  his  admirable  book  on 
Success  with  Small  Fruits,  says:— “From  Mr.  W. 
Collett  Sandars,  an  English  antiquary,  I  learn  that 
seven  plants  were  shipped  from  Chili,  and  were  kept 
alive,  during  the  voyage,  by  water  which  M.  Frezier 
saved  from  his  allowance,  much  limited  owing  to  a 
shortness  of  supply.  He  gave  two  of  his  plants  to  M. 
de  Jussien,  who  cultivated  them  in  the  Royal  Gardens.” 
In  1727  the  Chili  Strawberry  was  introduced  to  England 
by  Miller,  as  cited  above.  He  describes  it  as  a  bad 
bearer.  Duchesne  says  later  importations  from  America 
to  England  met  with  better  success,  for  early  in  the 
present  century  new  varieties  of  F.  Chiloensis,  as  well 
as  of  F.  Virginiana,  became  quite  common,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent. 

Decaisne  adds,  that  the  varieties  of  the  Chili  Straw¬ 
berry  make  amends  for  the  smallness  of  their  number 
by  their  beauty  and  excellence.  The  Pine,  or  great- 
flowered  Strawberry,  F.  grandiflora,  he  declares  to  be 
of  unknown  origin,  but  incontestably  a  garden  hybrid. 

Gray’s,  F.  Grayana,  and  the  Californian  F.  lucida, 
are  forms  of  F.  Virginiana.  The  last-named  has  some 


distinctive  features  of  leafage,  and  is  very  decidedly 
dioecious,  and  commonly  sterile. 

Decaisne’s  seven  species  shrink  to  four  when  in¬ 
vestigated,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  diversity  of 
opinion  that  prevails  as  to  the  limitations  of  species, 
and  the  French  botanists  usually  lean  on  slender 
characters  to  make  many  species. 

In  the  year  1818,  when,  on  August  4th,  Mr.  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  presented  his  memorable  paper  on  “The 
Variations  of  the  Scarlet  Strawberry,”  the  three 
reputed  species  of  American  Strawberries  were  fully 
established  as  garden  plants,  but  there  was  nothing 
like  a  collection  of  varieties  in  existence.  It  is 
particularly  interesting  to  observe  that  he  sets  out  by 
declaring  his  belief  that  all  the  American  Strawberries 
are  “varieties  only  of  one  species;  for  all  may  be 
made  to  breed  together  indiscriminately,  and  I  have 
found  that  similar  varieties  may  be  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  any  of  them  ;  and  upon  the  same  evidence  I 
consider  the  wild  Strawberry  of  Canada,  the  Bith 
Scarlet,  and  the  black,  and,  in  short,  all  our  large 
Strawberries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hautboy,  to  be 
varieties  of  the  same  plant.”  In  evidence  of  his 
command  of  facts  as  the  basis  of  criticism,  he  reports 
that  he  had  raised  400  new  varieties — “  some  very  bad, 
but  the  greater  part  tolerably  good,  and  a  few,  I  think, 
excellent.”  He  describes  only  eighteen  varieties,  in 
respect  of  which  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  But 
mention  should  be  made  of  Ho.  2,  produced  from  a 
seed  of  the  White  Chili  and  pollen  of  the  black 
Strawberry,  one  of  the  berries  of  which  weighed  274 
grains.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  was  scarlet,  the  form 
conic,  and  not  at  all  flattened  or  deformed. 

That  our  garden  Strawberries,  after  much  crossing 
and  selecting,  still  represent  the  two  American  species 
need  not  to  be  enforced,  for  they  carry  the  evidence  in 
their  characters.  But  there  are  points  of  importance 
in  those  characters  that  have  obtained  less  than  their 
due  share  of  attention.  One  of  these  is  the  tendency 
to  a  dioecious  habit  of  flowering.  A  perfect  flower  of  a 
Strawberry  contains  both  stamens  and  stigmas  after 
the  proper  fashion  of  a  rosaceous  plant.  But  it  happens 
that  under  certain  circumstances  flowers  containing 
only  one  set  of  organs  are  produced  ;  those  that  have 
stamens  in  sufficiency  to  be  hermaphrodite  being 
termed  staminate,  and  those  from  which  the  stamens 
are  absent  pistillate.  This  part  of  the  subject  has 
obtained  more  attention  in  America  than  with  us,  but 
English  gardeners  have  always  had  to  recognise  the 
fact  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Hautbois.  This  exhibits 
the  dimeious  tendency  in  so  striking  a  manner  that 
unless  a  plantation  is  closely  watched  it  in  time 
becomes  barren,  because  the  male  plants  outrun  the 
females,  and  take  their  place  by  shee;  force  of  superior 
vigour.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
staminate  plants  are  absolutely  necessary  when  the 
desire  of  the  grower  is  to  obtain  Strawberries  as  fruits, 
without  any  regard  to  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  that 
those  fruits  may  carry.  The  prevailing  indifference  to 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  scarcely  pardonable  when  the 
business  in  hand  is  the  raising  of  new  varieties  ;  but 
for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  cultivator  it  is 
certainly  not  of  great  consequence,  because  the  varieties 
grown  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
are  mostly  pistillate  ;  but  as  they  are  all  capable  of 
varying  in  their  sexual  capacities,  the  cultivator  cannot 
with  impunity  ignore  the  facts  of  nature.  Our  grand 
British  Queen  is  often  said  to  be  fastidious  in  its  require¬ 
ments  as  to  soil  and  climate,  but  in  all  probability  it 
occasionally  proves  less  fruitful  than  its  wont  through 
becoming  staminate,  for  plants  can  change  their  sex  to 
suit  their  circumstances,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  Holly,  and  some  other  garden  plants.  The  frequency 
of  the  staminate  form,  as  the  case  is  represented  by 
American  culturists,  is  doubtless  a  consequence  cf 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  American  climate,  for  their 
staminate  kinds  appear  to  become  pistillate  when 
removed,  and  the  garden  varieties  that  still  rank  nearest 
to  F.  Virginiana  are  with  us  as  decidedly  pistillate  as 
any.  Our  Wood  Strawberry  is  pretty  constant  in  its 
floral  characters,  having  five  petals  and  four  stamens 
to  each.  But  the  American  Strawberry  in  its  original 
form  often  has  five  or  six  stamens  to  each  petal ;  and 
occasionally  there  are  seven  petals  and  forty  to  forty- 
two  stamens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pistils  of 
these  staminate  flowers  are  often  incomplete,  or  but 
paitially  developed,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fruit 
accordingly.  The  Chili  species  is  often  deficient  of 
pollen,  and,  therefore,  is  advantageously  grown  with 
other  varieties.  Probably  the  best  representative  of  the 
Virginian  Strawberry  now  in  our  gardens  is  the 


Crescent  Seedling,  an  early,  smallish,  scarlet,  sprightly- 
flavoured  fruit,  that  appears  likely  to  become  popular 
for  the  first  supply.  I  have  examined  many  flowers 
of  this  variety,  and  have  seen  no  indications  of  the 
predominance  of  either  sex  ;  in  other  words  they  appear 
to  be  normally  hermaphrodite. 

In  the  year  1861  I  made  an  examination  of  the 
flowers  in  a  collection  of  Strawberries  that  were  fruited 
under  glass  ;  and  100  blooms  each  on  ten  different 
varieties,  making  1,000  in  all,  wore  marked.  The  varie¬ 
ties  were  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Black  Prince,  Carolina 
Superba,  Oscar,  Sir  Harry,  Empress  Eugenie,  Keen’s 
Seedling,  Belle  de  Paris,  Eleanor,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  From  the  1,000  marked  flowers,  887  berries 
were  gathered.  Those  that  failed  appeared  to  begin 
life  with  equal  conditions  with  the  rest,  but  were 
impaired  by  insects,  damp  or  shrivelling  ;  in  fact,  they 
failed  through  what  may  be  termed  accidental  causes, 
and  not  through  any  want  of  pollen  to  effect  fertilisa¬ 
tion,  or  any  absence  of  stigmas  to  receive  it.  This 
observation  was  reported  by  me  in  The  Gardeners' 
Magazine  for  August  16th,  1861.  But  although  I  do 
not  urge  the  cultivator  to  watch  narrowly  for  stami- 
nates  and  pistillates,  I  am  certain  that  there  are  times 
when  the  subject  should  have  more  attention  than  it 
obtains  ;  and  I  have  noticed,  and  possibly  you  have 
also,  a  hot  dry  season  is  one  of  those  times  when  certain 
shy  bearers  appear  to  be  more  fruitful,  if  grown  in 
close  association  with  other  sorts,  as  though  pollen 
were  sometimes  deficient.  But  while  we  discuss  the 
difference  between  European  and  American  Strawberries 
in  respect  of  this  question  of  stamens  and  pistils,  it  will  be 
properto  keep  inmind thattheStrawberriesof  Europe  are 
mostly  descended  from  the  Chilian  and  Virginian  stocks  ; 
while  those  of  the  United  States  are  the  progeny  of  the 
Virginian  stock  almost  exclusively.  There  is  no 
shadow  of  whim  or  taste  in  the  matter,  for  the  South 
American  race  suit  the  European  climates,  and  the 
North  American  race  suit  the  North  American  climates  ; 
for  in  those  States  in  which  Strawberries  are  in  the 
greatest  demand,  the  winLrs  are  too  cold  and  the 
summers  too  hot  for  the  jr  >geny  of  Fragaria  Chiloensis. 
Thus  the  question  of  staminates  and  pistillates  is 
simplified,  lor  the  southern  plants  are  more  distinctly 
hermaphrodite  than  the  northern  ;  and  this  fact 
accounts  for  our  indifference  to  the  subject  of  sex  in  this 
fruit. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Decaisne,  in  a  list  of  thirty-one  varieties,  the  parentage 
of  which  he  attributes  to  F.  Virginiana,  should  include 
such  evident  hybrids  as  Admiral  Dundas,  British 
Queen,  Eleanor,  Eliza,  Elton  Pine,  Goliath,  Grosse 
Sucree,  Jucunda,  Keen’s  Seedling,  Lucas,  Marguerite, 
Oscar,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Sir  Harry,  and  Wonderful.  As 
“issues”  of  F.  Chiloensis,  he  names  only  Barnes’s 
Large  White  and  Chili  Orange,  both  late  varieties, 
fertile,  and  of  good  quality.  He  might  now,  perhaps, 
be  enabled  to  recognise  in  the  vigorous-habited  Waterloo 
the  influence  of  the  South  American  Strawberry  ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  garden  varieties  the  species 
have  been  so  much  mixed,  that  to  determine  in  any 
ase  which  of  the  parents  predominates  is  well-nigh, 
impossible.  That  our  American  friends  are  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  to  their  own  wild  Strawberry  for  the  varieties 
they  prize  is  admitted  by  all  the  authorities,  from 
Downing  to  Roe,  and  the  fact  differentiates  F.  Vir¬ 
giniana  from  F.  Vesca,  the  first  being  capable  of 
endless  variation,  and  the  second  being  apparently  as 
immovable  as  the  Britisher  himself,  and  as  incapable  of 
quitting  the  groove  scooped  in  the  world  for  it  by 
nature. 

But  our  Wood  Strawberry  takes  at  least  three  forms, 
which  may  be  designated  the  Vesca,  Alpina,  and  Elatior 
forms.  In  like  manner,  the  American  Scarlet  takes  a 
Virginiana,  an  Illinrensis,  and  a  Canadensis  form  ;  while 
the  South  American  appears  in  a  Chiloensis,  a  Grandi¬ 
flora,  and  a  Carolina  form.  These  several  sub-species, 
as  they  may  be  termed,  may  be  regarded  as  connecting 
links  that  establish  family  relationships  between  the 
several  species,  and  in  the  first  instance  reduce  the 
reputed  six  species  to  an  actual  three,  and  the  actual 
three  to  a  possible  one.  Should  we  be  enabled  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  Strawberry  so  far  back  as  to  unite  the' 
species,  we  might  go  a  step  farther,  and  entertain  the 
notion  that,  to  use  the  terms  of  the  evolutionists,  the 
plant  originally  produced  dry  carpels  in  the  way  of  a 
Potentilla,  but  adopted  the  ingenious  device  of  adorning 
the  carpels  with  a  sweet  and  fragrant  pulp  to  bribe  the 
birds  to  disseminate  the  seeds.  But  you  did  not  invite 
me  to  indulge  in  speculations,  and  I  will  therefore  be 
content  in  having  placed  before  you  a  few  matters  of 
fact  that  may  prove  serviceable  in  aid  of  practical  work, 
for  a  knowledge  of  how  a  thing  was  made  may  serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  process  of  improving  it. 
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The  National  Pink  Society  (Northern  Section). 
We  may  supplement  our  remarks  of  last  week  by 
stating  that  a  branch  of  the  Pink  Society  has  been 
formed  at  Manchester,  with  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.  P., 
as  president  and  treasurer  ;  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Thurstan,  Ranger  Johnson,  W.  Bolton, 

R.  Houlgrave,  and  Harry  Turner  as  vice  presidents  ;  and 
a  thoroughly  representative  committee  of  northern  and 
midland  growers,  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  as  Ron. 
secretary.  There  are  classes  for  twelve  blooms  of  laced 
Pinks,  not  less  than  six  varieties  ;  for  six  blooms, 
distinct  varieties  ;  for  six  blooms,  in  not  less  than  three 
varieties  ;  for  three  blooms,  one  purple  laced,  one  red 
laced,  and  one  black  and  white  ;  for  single  blooms  of 
purple  laced  and  red  laced  ;  for  the  premier  purple 
laced  and  red  laced  varieties  ;  and  for  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  all  types  of  Pinks  to  be  exhibited  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  exhibitor  ;  other  flowers  and  foliage 
being  admissible.  A  circular  is  in  course  of  being 
issued,  soliciting  subscriptions  ;  and  the  exhibition  will 
take  plaGe  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on 
the  19th  inst.,  in  connection  with  the  annual  Rose 
Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  Manchester  ;  the 
Council  giving  a  donation  to  the  Pink  Society.  The 
date  on  which  the  show  is  to  be  held  furnishes  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  difference  of  time  in  the 
blooming  of  Pinks,  in  the  south  and  in  the  north. 
Writing  on  the  30th  of  June,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  states 
he  has  not  a  flower  of  a  Pink  open,  nor  is  he  likely  to 
have  one  this  week.  Mr.  Barlow  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  all  interested  in  floriculture  to  put  forth  an  earnest 
effort  to  bring  under  public  notice  the  beauty  and 
capability  of  the  Pink  as  an  exhibition  subject ;  and  to 
restore  this  lovely,  interesting,  and  sweetest  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  to  the  place  it  held  in  the  florist’s 
estimation,  and  the  admiration  of  the  public,  forty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Barlow  will  be  happy  to  receive 
subscriptions  towards  a  prize  fund. 

Auriculas. 

The  cool  moist  weather  suits  the  Auriculas  in  pots. 
My  own  collection  looks  uncommonly  well,  though  I 
water  somewhat  sparingly,  but  give  a  good  soaking 
when  the  plants  recpiire  it.  My  plants  have  made 
steady  progress  in  growth,  since  they  were  potted.  I 
am  watering  them  with  water  in  which  a  bag  of  soot  is 
placed,  and  the  plants  thrive  with  it.  I  saw  it  stated 
some  time  ago  that  waterings  with  soot-water  would 
operate  to  keep  the  woolly  aphis  under ;  but  it  does 
not  wholly  do  this  in  my  case,  as  a  few  plants  have  a 
little  of  it  clustered  about  the  stem  on  the  surface,  and 
all  I  can  do  is  to  carefully  brush  it  away.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  found  it  to  gather  much  morb  on  the 
roots  of  flowering  plants  not  yet  potted,  doing  this  to 
a  large  extent  during  the  month  of  July,  especially  if 
the  plants  are  at  all  neglected.  I  have  a  few  plants 
bearing  seed  that  are  not  yet  potted,  but  1  take  cafe 
they  are  not  neglected,  keeping  them  moist  about  the 
roots,  more  so  than  the  newly  potted  plants,  because 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  the  soil  pretty  .well 
exhausted  ;  they  are  kept  elearof  decaying  foliage  and 
green-fly,  as  indeed  are  all  the  plants.  As  soon  as  seed 
is  gathered,  these  plants  will  be  at  once  potted. 

When  I  was  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  a  fortnight 
ago,  I  found  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  plants  there 
had  been  re-potted,  and  they  were  putting  on  a  healthy 
summer  growth.  Potting  had  been  done  -much;  earlier 
this  year  than  is  Usual,  and  the  plants  showed  how 
greatly  they  had  benefited  by  the  process. 

The  young  stocks  in  small  pots  were  all  under  hand- 
lights  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  north  wall,  and  doing  well. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  hand-light  for  young  stock, 
keeping  it  closed  in  dull  and  cool  weather,  but  giving 
air  when  the  weather  is  warm  and  sunny. 

Seedling  Auriculas  raised;  from  seed  sown  in  early 
spring,  will  now  be  getting  large  enough  to  prick  off 
round  the  sides  of  pots.  I  use  a  light  sandy  com¬ 
post,  some  leaf-soil,  and  fine  coco-nut-fibre;  refuse, 
and  I  find  they  root  readily  into  it.  Theistore  pots 
should  be  kept  cool  and  shaded  until  established,  and 
with  ordinary  care  the. plants  will  soon  grow  into  size. 
They  make  rapid  headway  when  the  plants  commence 
to  spread  themselves  round  the  sides  of  the  pots.— it.  D. 

Large-flowering  Pelargoniums, 

Plants  of  these  which  have  been  stood  out  of  doors 
since  they  ceased  flowering,  may,  during  the  present 
month,  if  the  wood  has  become  sufficiently  ripened,  be 
cut  down  for  cuttings.  It  is  only  plants  that  have 
bloomed  in  May  that  will  be  ready  for  cutting  back  in 


July  ;  but  they  should  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry 
about  the  roots  before  being  cut  down,  and  be  kept  in 
that  state  several  days  after,  until  the  wounds  made  by 
the  knife  have  healed,  as  they  heal  much  more  quickly 
when  kept  dry  than  when  moist.  If  at  the  time  of 
blooming  any  of  the  branches  throw  defective  flowers, 
blossoms  out  of  character,  such  branches  should  not  be 
used  for  cuttings,  because  if  they  are  so  employed  the 
cultivator  may  perpetuate  these  defects,  which  is  not 
at  all  desirable.  Well-ripened  wood  soon  makes 
cuttings  if  pressed  firmly  in  light  sandy  soil,  and  then 
placed  in  a  frame  that  is  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  time. 

Plants  stood  out  of  doors  should  have  a  partly  shaded 
position  ;  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  morning 
and  evening,  but  not  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  it 
is  hot.  Care  must  be  taken  during  a  spell  of  dry 
weather  that  the  wood  does  not  become  shrivelled,  and 
sufficient  water  should  be  given  to  avoid  this.  Cut¬ 
tings  put  in  during  July  and  August  grow  into  fine 
young  plants  that  should  be  stopped  in  the  autumn, 
and  by  the  following  spring  they  will  have  broken  into 
three  or  four  leading  shoots  that  make  capital  flowering 
specimens  by  mid-summer. 

When  at  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough, ,  a  few  days 
since,  I  made  a  note  of  the  following  in  flower  in  the 
collection  there  :  —  Ambassador  (Foster),  Amethyst 
(Brehaut),  a  very  distinct  variety,  remarkable  for  the 
rich  purple  of  its  lower  petals  ;  Blue  Beard  (Foster), 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  blue  show  Pelargonium  yet 
raised  ;  Chief  Secretary  (Foster),  Cygnet  (Foster),  Duke 
of  Norfolk  (Foster),  very  bright  and  effective  ;  Frances 
(Foster),  Joe  (Matthews),  Josephine  (Foster),  Lily 
(Foster),  Malcolm  (Foster),  Margaret  (Foster),  Manda¬ 
rin  (Foster),  Outlaw  (Foster),  large  and  very  fine; 
Ritualist  (Foster),  one  of  the  largest-flowered  varieties 
in  the  collection,  extra  fine  ;  Sister  of  Mercy  (Foster), 
very  fine  ;  Statesman  (Foster),  Symmetry  (Foster), 
The  Czar  (Foster),  and  Yivid  (Foster),  deep  bright 
orange-scarlet  lower  petals,  very  showy.  The  foregoing 
make  twenty  varieties,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
impossible  to  name  a  finer  lot. 

To  do  large-flowering  Pelargoniums  they  should  have 
a  house  to  themselves  when  grown  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  -with  other  things,  they  become  foul  and 
spindling  in  growth  -through  being  over-crowded. 
Beautiful  and  valuable  as  is  the  show  Pelargonium  as 
a  decorative  plant,  it  has  unfortunately  fallen  into 
undeserved  neglect,  owing  to  being  badly  grown  from 
over-crowdipg.  Those  who  have  convenience  and  space 
for  cultivating  the  Pelargonium  are  rewarded  by  nume¬ 
rous  trusses  of  fine  flowers,  which,  if  gummed,  will 
last  a  long  time  in  a  cut  state. — R.  D. 

- »>X<«- 

ANTHURIUMS  AT  TULSE  HILL. 

The  central  stage  of  a  stove  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park,  Tulse  Hill,  is  occupied 
with  a  collection  of  Anthuriums,  chiefly  the  useful  old 
A.  Scherzerianum  and  varieties  of  it.  An  unnamed 
one  was  notable  for  the  size  of  its  broadly  oblong, 
bright  scarlet  spathe,  which  measured  5)  ins.  long,  and 
3£  ins.  broad.  A.  S.  atrosanguineum  has  also  a  large 
spathe,  but  it  is  of  a  crimson-scarlet  hue,  and  much 
more  oval  in  Outline,  with  a  bright  scarlet,  twisted 
spadix.  A.  Rotbschildianum  has  its  spathes  of  a 
mixture  of  scarlet  and  white  on  both  surfaces,  but 
there  is  a  variety  of  it  the  outer  surface  of  which  is 
crimson,  while  the  inner  one  is  of  the  normal  mixture 
of  the  two  colours.  A.  Andreanum  also  finds  a  place, 
but  it  is  less  ornamental  than  A.  ferrierense,  of  Which 
it  is  one  of  the  parents.  The  flower  stems  of  the 
latter,  when  we  noted  them,  were  3J  ft.  high,  bearing 
large  spathes  of  a  rich  carmine-red.  On  the  side 
shelves  was  a  collection  of  Sarraeenias,  including 
S.  Chelsoni,  with  its  large,  brownish  purple  pitchers, 
reticulated  with  darker  veins.  S.  Tolliana  was  flowering 
freely,  the  petals  being  purplish  red,  and  the  sepals 
greenish. 

- - 

THE  WARFARE  AGAINST 

INSECTS. 

The  use  of  Paris  green,  first  successfully  tried  against 
the.  Colorado  Potato-beetle,  and  afterwards  used  exten¬ 
sively  against  the  cotton-worm,  the  boll-worm,  the 
canker-worm,  and  more  recently  against  the  codlin 
moth,  plum  eurculio,  and  many  other  mandibulate 
species,  marks  an  era  in  the  warfare  against  insects. 
Cheaper  arsenical  preparations,  like  London  purple, 
have  also  proved  most  satisfactory.  Next,  perhaps,  in 
importance,  is  the  discovery  of  the  petroleum  emulsions, 
as  used  against  haustellate  or  sucking  insects.  Though 
originally  aimed  at  the  cotton-worm,  and  an  outgrowth 
of  the  cotton-worm  investigation  under  the  U.  S.  Ento¬ 


mological  Commission,  treatment  with  these  emulsions 
in  their  various  forms  has  been  extended  to  all  varieties 
of  bark-lice  and  plant-lice,  as  well  as  to  many  gnawing 
insects  which  chance  to  feed  upon  crops  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  spray  with  arsenicals. 

Many  variations  in  the  preparation  of  arsenical  mix¬ 
tures  and  the  kerosene  emulsions  have  already  been 
tried,  and  doubtless  many  more  yet  remain  to  be  tried. 
Necessary  variations  in  special  cases  often  occur.  In 
my  search  for  a  proper  wash  against  the  fluted-scale,  I 
met  with  the  necessity  of  finding  a  mixture  which 
would  penetrate  the  seemingly  impervious  wax  covering 
of  the  egg-sac,  or  which  would  harden  it  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  lice,  on  hatching,  would  be  unable  to 
escape.  This  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  addition 
of  resin  to  the  washes,  and  insects  of  this  character, 
such  as  the  cottony  Maple-scale  (Pulvinaria  innumera- 
bilis),  the  Florida  wax-scale  (Ceroplastes  floridensis),  the 
barnacle-scale  (Ceroplastes  cirropediformis)  of  this 
country,  and  the  cottony  currant-scale  of  Europe 
(Pnlvinaria  ribesii),  can  now  be  successfully  treated  at 
any  stage  fif  their  existence  without  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  the  pregnable  period  of  the  hatching  and 
migration  of  the  young  lice. 

The  lessening  of  the  expense  of  these  successful 
washes  is  another  important  point  for  the  future 
experimenter  in  this  line  ;  and  we  have  before  us  an 
immediate  need  of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  series  of 
experiments  as  to  the  relative  effects  of  the  arsenicals 
and  the  emulsions  upon  the  foliage  of  different  plants. 
Our  knowledge  in  this  direction  at  present  is  slight. 
Yet  we  should  know  with  certainty  not  only  just  what 
effect  a  certain  mixture  will  have  upon  the  vitality  of  a 
given  plant,  but  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  this  plant 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  country,  with  a  particular 
sun  exposure^  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  with 
certain  conditions  of  plant  vigour  and  precipitation, 
at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  and  at  a  eertain 
period  in  the  life  of  the  plant.  We  know,  from 
experience,  that  all  of  these  conditions  have  strong 
bearings  on  the  effect  of  the  poisons  upon  vegetation, 
yet  this  line  of  investigation,  first  suggested  in  1885, 
has  still  to  be  thoroughly  followed  up.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  classes  of  insecticides  for  simultaneous  appli¬ 
cation  to  two  classes  of  insects  affecting  the  same  crop, 
as  a  combination  of  Paris  green  and  kerosene  emulsion 
for  the  treatment  of  Apple  trees  affected  with  bark-lice 
and  Apple-worms,  or  canker-worms,  or  the  same  mix¬ 
ture  for  young  Cabbages  bearing  both  lice  and  cater¬ 
pillars,  will  afford  opportunity  for  much  useful  work  in 
the  future.  In  a  like  way,  the  combination  of  a  fungi¬ 
cide  and  an  insecticide  for  the  simultaneous  treatment 
of  insects  and  fungous  diseases  affecting  the  same  crop, 
is  beginning  to  be  practised,  and  offers  a  field  for  future 
experimentation. — Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  in  the  American 
Garden. 

- ->i<- - 

THE  CHINESE  BELLFLOWER. 

Many  really  useful  and  beautiful  garden  plants  are 
found  amongst  the  Campanulas,  and  although  the 
present  subject  is  not  strictly  a  Campanula,  it  is  closely 
allied.  It  is  the  Platycodon  grandiflorum  of  the 
botanist,  the  generic  name  being  taken  from  two  Greek 
words,  platys,  broad,  and  codon,  a  bell.  The  flowers 
are  of  great  size,  as  may  be  seen  from  our  illustration, 
widely  bell-shaped,  and  in  the  typical  form  of  a  dark 
blue.  The  colour,  however,  sometimes  varies  to  white, 
and  the  flowers  are  occasionally  double.  There  is  a 
dwarf  form  in  cultivation  under  the  names  P.  g. 
Mariesii  and  P.  g.  pumilum.  The  dwarf  variety  is 
well  adapted  for  rockwork,  but  either  may  be  used  in 
this  way.  The  foliage  is  neat,  and  the  plant  of  close, 
upright  habit,  increasing  very  slowly,  so  that  neigh¬ 
bouring  plants  are  not  liable  to  be  encroached  upon. 
The  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  should  be  well  drained, 
and  not  subject  to  stagnant  moisture,  but  beyond  this 
no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  its  culture,  as  it 
will  thrive  in  garden  soils  of  very  opposite  descriptions, 
both  sandy  and  calcareous.  “When  once  established 
the  roots  should  not  be  disturbed.  The  flowering 
period  will  continue  through  this  month  and  the  next. 

- -*$<- - 

THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOW. 

The  annual  metropolitan  show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  was  held  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  despite  the  most  inclement  weather— the 
heavy  rain  and  strong  wind  that  prevailed  during  the 
previous  night  and  well«on  into  the  afternoon  of  the 
show  day — the  exhibition  was  a  singularly  good  one, 
though  shorn,  of  course,  of  much  of  the  glory  that 
would  have  been  present  had  more  favourable  climatic 
conditions  prevailed.  It  was  a  truly  wretched  day  for 
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dener  to  Mrs.  Waterlow,  Great  Doods,  Iteigate.  The 
order  of  merit  was  reversed  in  the  class  for  twelve 
varieties  of  three  blooms  each.  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Esq.,  Glebelands,  Woodford,  Essex,  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  twenty-four  blooms,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  West, 
Keigate,  got  the  second  award.  The  latter  was, 
however,  first  with  eight  varieties  in  trusses  of  three  ; 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Christy,  Euckhurst  Lodge,  Westerham, 
was  second.  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Eosebank,  Berk- 
hamsted,  had  the  best  eighteen  blooms,  and  took  the 
society’s  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  H.P.  in  the  amateurs’ 
classes  with  Ulrich  Brunner  ;  Miss  Frances  Baker 
(gardener,  Mr.  Budgen),  Holmfels,  Iteigate,  was  second. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Knight,  Bobbing  Place,  had  the  best  twelve 
varieties,  and  was  followed  by  the  Itev.  Alan  Cheales. 
Mr.  Geo.  Moults,  Hitehin,  Herts,  was  first  for  nine 
varieties  ;  and  Mr.  J.  ltawlins,  The  Bank,  Cirencester, 
had  the  best  six.  Mr.  Percy  Burmand,  Ecigate,  had  the 
best  six  varieties  in  trusses  of  three.  Prizes  for  six 
blooms  were  offered  to  amateurs  who  had  never  pre¬ 
viously  obtained  one  at  the  National  Eose  Society’s 
show,  and  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon, 
took  the  first.  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame,  Coombe  Koad, 
Croydon,  took  the  first  prize  (a  Silver  Cup)  for  Eoses 
grown  within  ten  miles  of  Charing  Cross  ;  and  Mr. 
Hugh  White,  Woodside  Cottages,  Muswell  Hill,  had 
the  best  six  grown  within  eight  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 

The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  Tea  or  Noisette  Eoses 
in  the  nurserymen’s  classes  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Niphetos,  Adam,  Innocente  Pirola,  and 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Mr.  B.  E.  Cant  was  second, 
and  Mr.  F.  Cant  third.  The  first  prize  for  eighteen 
varieties  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  and 
they  also  received  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Tea  or 
Noisette  bloom  in  the  nurserymen’s  classes.  The 
winning  variety  was  Catherine  Mermet.  Mr.  G.  Prince 
had  the  best  twelve  blooms,  and  was  also  first  with 
eighteen  in  trusses  of  three.  In  the  amateurs’  division 
the  Eev.  F.  K.  Burnside,  Birch  Vicarage,  Hereford, 
carried  off  the  Champion  Challenge  Trophy  for  the  best 
eighteen  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties  ;  the  Eev.  Hugh 
A.  Berners,  Harkstead  Eectory,  Ipswich,  was  second. 
Mr.  0.  G.  Orpan,  Hillside,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester, 
had  the  best  twelve  varieties.  Miss  Frances  Baker 
showed  the  best  nine  varieties ;  and  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley  had  the  best  six.  The  Eev.  Hugh  A.  Berners 
had  the  best  twelve  sorts  in  trusses  of  three.  The  first 
prize  for  nine  blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet  went  to 
the  Eev.  F.  E.  Burnside,  and  the  stand  contained  the 
best  Tea  in  the  amateurs’  classes,  for  which  the  society’s 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded.  The  Eev.  Alan  Cheales, 
Brockham  Vicarage,  Surrey,  had  the  best  six  blooms 
of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  in  Marechal  Niel. 

In  the  open  classes  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  took  the  first 
prize  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow,  except  Marechal 
Niel,  exhibiting  fine  samples  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 
Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  had  the 
best  twelve  white  blooms  with  Eubens.  The  best 
twelve  blooms  of  a  crimson  variety  were  those  of  Alfred 
Colomb,  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Cant,  who  also  had 
the  best  twelve  velvety  ciimson  blooms  in  Prince 
Arthur,  and  he  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  blooms 
of  Marechal  Niel.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maid¬ 
stone,  had  the  best  blooms  of  Marie  Baumann.  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Son  showed  the  best  stand  of  Lady  Mary 
Fitz william.  The  best  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  as 
well  as  Niphetos,  were  shown  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Cant.  The 
flowers  of  Her  Majesty,  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  took  the  first  prize.  The  best  stand  of  Mrs. 
J.  Laing  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Cant. 

Garden  Eoses  were  tolerably  well  represented,  and 
created  a  considerable  amount  of  interest.  They  in¬ 
cluded  such  kinds  as  Eosa  rugosa,  E.  r.  alba,  E. 
polyantha  and  its  double  varieties,  Eosa  lutea  with  its 
varieties,  E.  lucida,  E.  1.  flore  pleno,  E.  macrantha, 
and  such  beautiful  gems  as  Ma  Capucine,  Wm.  A. 
Eichardson,  Sweet  Briar,  varieties  of  Eosa  gallica,  and 
others.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  first  in  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  class  for  thirty-six  bunches  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Cuthill,  Boxhill,  Dorking,  was  first  in  the  amateurs’ 
class  for  eighteen  bunches.  Eoses  suitable  for  button¬ 
holes  were  exceedingly  interesting  and  pretty,  affording 
an  ample  opportunity  for  a  display  of  taste  in  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Mattock  ;  Messrs. 
G.  Bunyard  &  Co.  took  the  second  place  ;  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Evans,  Marston,  Oxford,  was  third. 

There  was  nothing  startling,  or  in  the  least  degree 
remarkable  among  the  new  Eoses,  and  we  need  only 
add  that  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  took  the  Gold  Medal 
for  a  seedling,  with  Salamander,  H.P.,  a  bright,  rich 
crimson,  with  deep,  smooth  petals. 


July,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  even  with  the 
great  facilities  which  exist  for  getting  to  the  Palace 
the  attendance  was  below  the  average. 

The  Champion  Challenge  Trophy,  offered  for  the 
best  seventy-two  blooms,  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  Cant, 
Braiswick  Nurseries,  Colchester.  Some  of  his  finer 
blooms  were  Baroness  de  Bothschild,  Madame  Isaac 
Pereire,  Madame  Henri  Pereire,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  La  France, 
Her  Majesty,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Madame  Lambard, 
Francois  Miehelon,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame  Bois,  Marie 
Baumann,  and  Lady  Helen  Stuart.  The  English  Fruit 
and  Eose  Co.,  King’s  Acre,  Hereford,  followed  with  a 


had  the  second  prize  ;  and  equal  thirds  were  awarded 
to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  k  Son,  Myland,  Colchester,  and 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury.  In  a  class 
for  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  Geo.  Mount,  Canterbury, 
was  the  first  prize  winner,  and  was  followed  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  & 
Son  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  were  first 
and  second  respectively  in  a  class  for  twenty-four  varie¬ 
ties  in  trusses  of  three. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Bearton, 
Hitehin,  led  off  with  the  best  forty-eight  varieties. 
Amongst  his  finest  blooms  were  Madame  G.  Luizet, 
Marie  Verdier,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Prince  Arthur,  Duke 


collection  containing  fine  samples  of  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  and  Ulrich 
Brunner.  Mr.  B.  K.  Cant,  Colchester,  was  third  ;  and 
Messrs.  Harkness  k  Sons,  Bedale,  came  in  fourth,  but 
received  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  finest  H.P.  in  the 
nurserymen’s  classes,  the  variety  being  Bennett's 
Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Mr.  B.  K.  Cant  had  the  best  forty-eight 
varieties  in  trusses  of  three  each.  La  France,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Htr  Majesty,  and  Marie  Baumann  were  some 
of  his  finer  blooms.  The  English  Fruit  and  Eose  Co. 
took  the  second  place,  and  Mr.  F.  Cant  was  third. 
Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  &  Son,  Cirencester,  had  the  best 
forty-eight  blooms,  showing  good  samples  of  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Comte  Eaimbaud,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Heinrich 
Schultheis.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  &  Co.,  Torquay, 


of  Wellington,  A.  K.  Williams,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
and  S.  M.  Eodocanachi.  The  Eev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex,  was  a  good  second  ;  and 
the  Eev.  A.  Foster  Melliar,  Sprougton  Eectory, 
Ipswich,  was  third.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  and  the  Eev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  were  equal  first  for  sixteen  varieties 
in  trusses  of  three.  In  their  stands  were  good  blooms 
of  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Marie  Verdier,  H.  Vernet,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Charles  Lefebvre,  A.  K.  Williams,  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  others.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Keigate, 
carried  off  the  first  prize  for  thirty-six  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  fine  blooms  of  Baroness  de  Eothschild,  Comtesse 
d’Oxford,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  La  France,  and  Heinrich 
Schultheis.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gar¬ 


The  Chinese  Bellflower— Platycodon  grandiflorum. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Balsams. — "When  grown  in  stove  heat  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  Balsams  should  be  placed  in  a 
light  position  near  the  glass,  of  a  well-ventilated  house, 
otherwise  the  steins  get  drawn  and  lank}’.  Close 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  watering,  damping 
down  and  syringing,  for  in  a  high  temperature  there 
will  be  a  great  expenditure  of  moisture,  and  should 
they  be  subjected  to  an  arid  atmosphere  they  soon  get 
covered  with  red-spider.  When  in  flower  the  plants 
will,  of  course,  be  relegated  to  the  cooler  atmosphere 
of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory. 

Climbers  in  Stoves  and  Greenhouses. — 

Growth  at  the  present  time  is  proceeding  with  great 
rapidity,  and  if  not  constantly  attended  to  the  young 
shoots  soon  get  into  a  tangled  mass,  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  extricate  them.  Such  things  as  Tacsonias, 
Passion  Flowers  and  Allamandas  cannot  be  cut  back 
with  propriety,  otherwise  no  flowers  will  be  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Bignonias,  Tecomas,  Harden- 
bergias,  and  similar  things  are  cut  back  now,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  flower  next  year.  The  best  plan 
is  to  cut  away  all  unnecessary  and  weak  shoots,  allow¬ 
ing  the  be3t  ones  free  play  so  long  as  they  are  not 
crowded. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Notwithstanding  the  fre¬ 
quent  heavy  drenchings  of  rain  with  which  we  have 
been  visited  during  the  early  part  of  this  month,  the 
watering  of  Chrysanthemums  must  be  attended  to,  for 
if  overlooked  it  will  be  found  on  the  first  outburst  of 
sunshine  that  many  of  them  have  been  dry,  for  the 
heavy  foliage  of  some  varieties  is  sufficient  to  throw  off 
a  large  amount  of  rain.  The  plants  then  flag  in  bright 
sunshine,  and  are  apt  to  lose  the  bottom  foliage, 
greatly  to  their  disfigurement.  They  should  now  be 
put  in  their  flowering  pots,  using  good  fibrous  loam 
chiefly. 

Cslosias.— These  include  Cockscombs,  as  well  as 
the  branching  pyramidal  kinds.  They  must  be  kept 
growing  vigorously  in  a  pit  or  other  structure  with  a 
stove  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere.  Keep  syring¬ 
ing  them  till  the  plumes  or  inflorescences  make  their 
appearance,  after  which  it  must  be  discontinued,  or 
their  bright  hues  will  get  discoloured. 

Carnations  Out  of  Doors. — It  would  be  well  to 
see  that  all  flower  stems  are  tied  to  neat  stakes  before 
they  get  broken  down  by  their  own  weight  and  the 
heavy  rains.  As  the  buds  commence  to  expand,  the 
calyx  tube  of  choice  kinds  may  be  tied  to  prevent  their 
splitting  in  the  case  of  double  flowers. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. —  As  soon  as 
these  go  out  of  flower  they  should  be  examined,  and 
all  the  seed  pods  picked  off  to  concentrate  the  energy 
of  the  plants  upon  the  development  of  wood  and  buds 
for  next  season’s  flowering.  A  sharp  knife  or  shears 
should  be  employed,  to  prevent  injury  by  pulling  off 
the  seed  vessels. 

Budding  of  Roses. — The  budding  of  Briar  stocks 
may  now  be  taken  in  hand,  and  should  the  weather 
prove  even  moderately  moist  it  will  greatly  favour  the 
operation,  and  the  buds  will  be  less  liable  to  become 
dried  up  while  a  union  is  being  effected.  In  the  case 
of  dwarf  or  bush  Roses  the  bud  should  be  inserted  close 
to  the  ground,  so  that  in  transplanting  afterwards  the 
point  of  insertion  should  be  covered  up  by  planting 
a  little  deeper. 

Vineries. —During  the  prevalence  of  cold  wet 
weather  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  more  artificial  heat 
in  houses  where  the  fruit  is  j  ust  colouring  than  when 
the  weather  is  bright.  Of  course,  it  should  always  be 
given  at  night.  A  free  play  of  air  is  also  necessary  to 
ensure  good  flavour.  The  strongest  laterals  should  be 
stopped  where  by  their  vigour  they  would  disturb  the 
even  balancing  of  the  Vine. 

Peaches. — In  houses  where  the  fruit  is  beginning 
to  colour,  all  superfluous  shoots  should  be  cut  away, 
and  the  fruits  well  exposed  to  light  by  moving  the 
foliage  on  one  side,  as  well  as  by  elevating  the  fruits 
themselves  by  means  of  a  label  or  piece  of  stake  placed 
underneath  the  shoot  bearing  them,  and  supporting 
either  end  of  the  stake  by  elevating  it  above 
neighbouring  shoots  on  either  side  of  the  fruit-bearing 
one.  Give  supplies  of  liquid  manure  to  the  borders 
where  the  fruits  are  still  swelling. 


Melons. — Plants  grown  in  frames,  and  which  are 
healthy  and  of  vigorous  constitution,  will  require  little 
shading  ;  in  fact,  plenty  of  exposure  to  sunlight  will  do 
much  towards  developing  fine  fruit,  and  if  free  play  of 
air  is  permitted,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  will  be  greatly 
improved. 

Cucilmbers. — Where  these  are  grown  in  frames,  a 
light  shading  of  tiffany  will  be  necessary  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  bright  weather,  if  the  plants  have 
a  southern  exposure.  Water  must  also  be  attended  to, 
and  in  bright  weather,  syringing  ought  to  be  done  twice 
a  day  to  keep  down  red-spider.  Ventilate  freely  to 
maintain  the  vigour  and  texture  of  the  foliage. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — Attend  to  the  staking 
and  tying  of  all  those  things  which  are  likely  to  get 
broken  down  by  storms  of  rain  or  wind,  for  when  once 
the  stems  get  twisted  and  bent  about  they  can 
never  be  made  to  look  so  tidy  afterwards.  Hollyhocks, 
Dahlias,  Everlasting  Peas,  Delphiniums,  Potentillas, 
Campanulas,  Spiraeas,  and  similar  things  must  not  be 
overlooked,  while  their  condition  can  be  improved  by 
attention. 

The  Fringed  Catchfly. — As  a  border  flower 
this  merits  a  place  in  every  collection  of  any 
pretensions,  for  when  seen  in  a  mass,  as  they  are 
produced  on  a  plant  with  ten  or  twelve  stems,  they 
are  both  elegant  and  pretty.  It  is  the  Silene 
fimbriata  of  the  botanist,  an  old  introduction  from 
the  Caucasus,  and  varies  from  30  ins.  to  4  ft.  in  height 
according  to  the  vigour  and  size  of  the  plant,  as  well 
as  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  leaves  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  light  green,  and  larger  than  those  of  any 
of  our  British  species.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  or  even  larger,  and  are 
produced  in  large  terminal  panicles  that  overtop  the 
foliage.  Its  culture  is  of  the  easiest,  for  when  once 
established  it  will  thrive  for  many  years  in  the  same 
position  without  any  special  attention,  beyond  the 
ordinary  treatment  given  to  an  herbaceous  border.  A 
fine  piece  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  at  Chiswick,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Rock  Bramble. — A  few  of  the  dwarfer 
Brambles  are  worthy  of  cultivation  on  banks  and 
moist  peaty  corners  of  large  rockeries,  where  the 
elegance  of  their  foliage  or  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  as  well  as  the  interest  attached  to  them,  gain 
them  many  admirers.  The  Rock  Bramble  (Rubus 
saxatilis)  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  although  very 
pretty  is  seldom  seen  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are 
small,  and  divided  into  three  plaited  leaflets,  or,  less 
commonly,  the  lateral  leaflets  are  deeply  divided. 
The  flowers  are  numerously  produced  in  small  racemes 
or  clusters  from  the  previous  year’s  wood,  and  being 
pure  white  are  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage  against 
the  rich  green  of  the  foliage.  The  stems  are  prostrate, 
and  may  almost  be  called  creeping,  and  as  slender  as 
straws,  interlacing  and  crossing  each  other  till  a  perfect 
mat  of  foliage  is  produced.  Seeing  that  this  mat  does 
not  rise  above  a  height  of  6  ins.  or  12  ins.,  the  species 
is  well  adapted  for  the  situations  above  mentioned,  and 
is  both  pretty  and  interesting.  A  large  mass  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  a  peat  bed  cn  a  bank  alongside  the  aquatic 
tank  by  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  where  it  has 
been  flowering  for  some  time  past. 

Canterbury  Bells. — A  quantity  of  flowers  of 
different  colours  of  Campanula  Medium  calycanthema— 
popularly  known  as  Cups  and  Saucers — was  shown  by 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  8th 
inst.,  and  an  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  for  the 
strain.  The  flowers  were  dark  and  light  blue,  pink, 
blush,  and  purple.  The  calyx  was  large,  and 
coloured  like  the  corolla  is  in  the  race  known  as  C. 
Medium  calycanthema ;  and  in  some  cases  it  was 
very  deeply  lobed,  in  others  deeply  united,  forming  a 
broad  saucer-shaped  piece.  Some  of  the  flowers  were 
double,  or  rather  hose-in-hose.  The  forms  come  true 
from  seed,  or  a  large  percentage  of  them. 

Carnation,  Mrs.  Sanders. — The  great  merit  of 
this  Carnation  is  as  a  border  and  decorative  variety. 
The  foliage  is  ample  and  glaucous,  while  the  stems  range 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  bear  a  large  quantity 
of  bloom  if  not  disbudded.  If  the  latter  operation 
is  performed,  the  flowers  are  of  great  size,  with 
broad  petals  shallowly  toothed  at  the  apex.  They 
are  of  a  light  soft  yellow,  and  very  effective.  A 
group  of  plants  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last, 
had  been  grown  under  glass,  otherwise  the  stems  would 
have  been  much  shorter.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  it. 


GARDENERS  MUTUAL  IMPROVE¬ 

MENT  ASSOCIATIONS.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  G  ardeners 
Improvement  Associations  has  a  beneficial  and  edu¬ 
cational  influence  upon  those  drawn  within  their  sphere 
of  operations,  and  this  influence  for  good  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  mannerin  which  they  are  conducted. 
The  craft  is  clannish  to  a  degree,  and  despite  the 
unavoidable  isolation,  we  have  always  been  Socialistic, 
and  these  societies  will  make  us  more  so,  by  giving  us 
opportunities  of  knowing  each  other  better  and  of 
uniting  our  forces  for  the  general  welfare  of  our  body. 
Moreover  the  meetings  of  the  associations  are  calculated 
to  induce  young  men  to  employ  their  spare  time 
profitably.  This  is  an  important  step,  as  it  will  lead 
them  on  to  the  high  road  of  thoughtfulness,  which  leads 
to  self  respect,  and  the  resolve  to  be  somebodies.  Such 
associations,  too,  inspire  young  men  with  the  desirable 
ambition  of  being  able  to  express  their  thoughts 
intelligibly,  and  if  this  was  the  only  result  achieved  by 
attendance  at  such  meetings,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  them  in  after  life,  when  filling  positions  f 
trust.  In  many  private  places  the  gardener  must 
possess  conversational  powers,  and-  be  able  to  converse 
freely  about  his  calling  with  those  whom  he  is  serving. 
A  good  address  in  a  man  is  a  valuable  accomplishment. 
It  wants,  however,  to  be  properly  balanced,  so  as  not 
to  degenerate  into  mere  talkativeness.  “Work,  not 
words,”  is  a  good  old  maxim. 

Reverting  to  our  subject,  such  associations  are,  if 
properly  conducted,  a  great  power  for  good.  They 
create,  as  already  observed,  a  social  intercourse  between 
members  of  the  craft,  and  are  the  means  of  dissemin¬ 
ating  the  knowledge  of  the  elder  among  the  younger 
members,  and  what  is  more,  the  discussions  that  ensue 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  false  or  wrong  notions,  and 
often  create  new  ideas  that  only  remain  to  be  put  into 
practice  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  earlier  notions  on  the 
same  subject.  One  direct  aim  of  such  associations  is 
to  diffuse  knowledge.  It  is  the  positive  duty  of  all  to 
acquire  knowledge  by  observation,  by  reflection,  by 
reading,  and  by  listening  to  the  informed  ;  for  the 
greater  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual,  the  more  is  his  own  well-being  promoted  and  the 
more  is  society  benefited.  Knowledge  is  not  limited 
in  its  quantity,  its  portals  are  ever  thrown  open  wide  to 
all  who  may  choose  to  enter,  and  is  not,  fortunately, 
in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  confined  to  particular 
classes.  The  first  step  in  the  successful  acquisition 
of  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  to  learn  to  exercise  the 
powers,  of  observation.  It  is,  for  example,  by  con¬ 
stantly  observing  the  peculiarities  in  plant  life — that 
truly  wonderful  and  beautiful  field  of  exploration — 
that  the  readiest  perception  is  acquired  of  their  struc¬ 
ture  and  habits  and  qualities  which  a  less  practised 
observer  would  entirely  overlook. 

It  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  gardeners’ 
associations  that  they  encourage  high  -  flown  and 
scientific  ideas  ;  and  yet,  undoubtedly,  the  gardener 
who  can  combine  a  true  knowledge  of  science  with  his 
daily  practice  is  bound  to  become  a  successful  cultivator. 
I  recollect  that  at  a  certain  association,  a  paper  was 
announced  to  be  read  on  “Vegetable  Physiology.” 
One  of  the  “old  school  ’’  of  gardeners  remarked  to  me, 
“I  am  successful  without  knowing  anything  of 
physiology  !  Many  good  gardeners  do  not  clearly 
understand  the  word.”  This  may  be,  but  they  would 
be  all  the  better  gardeners  by  a  correct  understanding 
of  it.  Every  gardener  in  this  age  who  aspires  to  being 
a  somebody  in  his  profession,  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology.  He  ought  at  least 
to  be  so  far  acquainted  with  its  true  principles,  as  to 
be  able  to  conduct  his  operations  with  some  degree  of 
certainty. 

Officers. 

Under  this  general  heading  I  will  venture  to  throw  out 
some  hints  as  to  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  of  these  associations.  Relative  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  managing  body  or  executive  committee, 
it  is  most  important  to  success  that  a  good  chairman  be 
secured.  He  should  be  a  man  of  tact,  winning  manners, 
business  aptitude,  strict  impartiality,  broad-minded 
views,  used  to  presiding  at  such  meetings,  and  well 
versed  in  horticultural  matters.  Do  not  think  I  am 
creating  an  ideal  man.  Men  possessing  the  character¬ 
istics  I  have  mentioned  may  be  found  for  the  looking 
and  when  applied  to  will  be  found  willing  to  place  theit 
services  in  the  hands  of  those  requiring  them.  The 
chairman’s  authority  should  always  be  upheld  by  the 
members  generally.  A  good  man  will  never  exceed  it. 

*  Prize  Essay,  by  Mr.  J.  Barry,  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 
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The  secretary  should  he  a  real  worker,  zealous  for  the 
welfare  of  the  association,  striving  to  work  up  his 
district  by  inducing  all  the  gardeners  living  in  it  to 
become  members,  so  that  the  place  of  meeting  should 
be  one  from  which  horticultural  “light  ”  should  be  ever 
radiating.  It  is  a  good  course  of  procedure  to  change 
the  secretary  annually,  if  possible.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  pretty  constant  infusion  of  new  blood  in  such 
matters.  Keep  a  man  in  office  too  long,  and  he  is  apt 
to  lose  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  perhaps  become 
proud  and  independent.  This  yearly  change  would 
give  all  a  chance  of  making  themselves  useful  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  association,  and  taking  greater 
interest  in  its  welfare.  Tho  committee,  which  should 
not  be  a  large  one,  ought  to  consist  of  good  men,  each 
and  all  heartily  anxious  for  the  thorough  success  of  the 
association.  Let  all  workers  make  a  point  of 
attending  every  committee  meeting.  It  is  very 
advisable  to  have  changes  on  the  committee  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  that  all  the  members  of  the  society 
should  have  placed  at  their  disposal  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  its  business. 

( To  be  continued.) 

- - 

EARLY  STRAWBERRIES.* 

We  do  not  force  any  at  Maidstone  ;  our  customers  prefer 
Yicomtesse  Hericartde  Thury  and  La  Grosse  Sucree  for 
the  earliest  crops,  following  with  Keen’s  Seedling,  Pre¬ 
sident,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier.  It  is  probable  that  a 
greater  variety  will  be  found  available  in  a  few  years. 
The  Noble  is  a  kind  that  produces  enormous  fruit  and 
comes  early,  but  requires  a  cooler  temperature  to  perfect 
its  fruit,  and  on  that  account  has  probably  been 
hastily  condemned  for  forcing  by  some  growers  who 
have  pushed  them  rather  hard.  It  is  no  doubt  wanting 
in  flavour,  and  is  a  Strawberry  to  grow  for  sale,  when 
its  size  will  be  sure  to  command  a  good  price  ;  but  in 
my  opinion  it  wants  more  flavour.  One  of  our  custo¬ 
mers  made  24s.  per  lb.  of  it.  Auguste  Nieaise  is 
finding  many  admirers  as  an  early  forcer,  and  Harris 
A1  produces  very  handsome  fruits,  but  as  tasted  are 
wanting  in  flavour,  possibly  having  been  kept  in  the 
heat  withoutthat  necessary  help  to  colour  and  flavour, 
viz.,  a  quiet  rest  in  a  cooler  house.  When  this  is 
attended  to,  Keen’s  Seedling  and  others  retain  that 
fine  aroma  and  full  flavour  which  obtains  outside. 

To  come  to  outside  culture,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
many  of  our  earliest  Strawberries  should  be  grown  on 
the  one  year  system  (as  biennials),  as  a  recent  look 
over  my  beds  convinces  me  that  they  deteriorate  rapidly 
after  the  first  year,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
earliest  runners  should  be  laid  in  pots  or  into  turves, 
and  then  transferred  as  soon  as  well  rooted  to  a  well- 
prepared,  deeply  dug,  and  heavily  manured  site  under 
a  south  wall,  placing  them  3  ft.  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
1  ft.  from  plant  to  plant.  Syringe  overhead  for  a  few 
days  if  the  weather  is  dr}7,  cut  away  'all  runners 
that  show  themselves,  and  keep  the  plants  to  one 
single  crown  ;  if  any  short  manure  can  be  had,  mulch 
the  plants  after  they  are  settled.  Early  in  April  sur¬ 
face-hoe  the  ground,  and  if  slugs  are  abundant  dress 
the  land  with  lime  and  soot ;  remove  all  decayed  foliage, 
and  at  once  proceed  to  mulch  heavily  with  half- 
decayed  manure,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well  round  the 
crowns.  As  May  comes  in,  the  flower-stalks  will  show, 
when  the  weak  ones  should  be  cut  away  and  the  strong 
trusses  be  thinned  of  all  the  small  blossoms.  In  this 
way  the  strength  of  the  plant  will  be  thrown  into  the 
remainder,  and  result  in  a  crop  of  fine  handsome  berries. 
This  extra  attention  will  amply  repay  the  cultivator  as 
far  as  a  few  extra  early  fruits  are  concerned  ;  the  later 
ones  can  take  their  chance.  The  varieties  I  would 
recommend  for  this  purpose  are — 

1.  King  of  tlie  Earlies. — A  small  but  deliciously 
flavoured  fruit,  a  marvellous  cropper. 

2.  Vicomtesse  Hericartde  Thury. — Rather  larger,  but 
most  prolific,  and  of  exceptional  flavour. 

3.  La  Grosse  Sucree.  —A  large  fruit  of  very  rich 
sweet  flavour. 

4.  The  Noble. — Yery  large  and  handsome,  deficient 
in  flavour,  but  invaluable  in  other  ways  ;  far  before  all 
others  as  an  early  kind. 

5.  Crescent  Seedling. — For  two  years  the  first  to 
pick  ;  not  first  class,  but  passable.  'Worth  culture  as 
the  earliest,  requires  sugar. 

6.  Keen's  Seedling.  —  A  full-flavoured  fine  old 
standard  variety,  ripening  well  at  the  point. 

7.  Pauline.— An  ugly  fruit,  but  very  precocious,  and 
when  fully  ripe,  of  fine  pine  flavour  ;  delights  in  iron¬ 
stone  soil — distinct  and  good. 

short  paper  read  by  request  at  the  Horticultural  Club  to 
open  a  discussion. 


8.  Sharpe's  A To.  1. — Fruit  very  large  and  early,  of 
vinous  flavour. 

Other  kinds  worth  trial  in  this  way  are — 

9.  Auguste  Nieaise;  10.  James  Veitch  ;  11.  Black 
Prince;  and  12.  Jewel. 

Crescent  Seedling  produces  its  fruit  all  at  one  time, 
and  was  the  earliest  at  Chiswick  last  year.  With  us 
in  1890,  Jewel  has  the  same  characteristic,  and  both 
are  pistillate  American  kinds,  which  require  artificial 
fertilisation,  or  to  be  planted  amongst  others. 

Several  fresh  kinds  are  under  trial,  and  though  a 
prominent  writer  has  lately  ventured  the  remark  that 
six  kinds  are  about  all  that  is  required  to  keep  up  a 
supply,  and  that  in  the  race  for  size  and  precocity, 
flavour  has  been  lost,  I  maintain  that  although  we 
may  not  be  able  to  introduce  varieties  that  are  “  giants,  ” 
and  distinctly  before  older  kinds  (as  took  place  in  the 
past,  when  British  Queen  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  came  out), 
still  every  small  advance  must  be  noted,  and  used  as  a 
stepping  stone  for  future  improvement,  and  I  would 
place  the  limit  at  about  twenty-five  kinds  for  private 
gardens. 

I  strongly  recommend  fresh  beds  to  be  made  every 
year  of  the  kinds  named  in  this  list  of  early  Strawberries, 
as  although  Keen’s,  Vicomtesse,  King  of  Earlies,  and 
Noble  will  succeed  for  two  or  three  years,  the  fresh  beds 
with  young  plants  fruit  about  a  week  earlier — a  very 
important  point  in  extending  the  season.  For  garden 
work  three  years  should  be  the  utmost  limit,  unless 
beds  are  required  to  produce  small  fruit  for  preserving 
purposes. — George  Barnyard,  Maidstone  Nurseries,  June 
9th,  1890. 

- - - — 

Hotes  on  Uruits. 

- -f- - 

Flavour  of  Hale’s  Early  Peach. 

I  have  forced  this  variety  for  over  ten  years,  and  have 
not  found  mealiness  to  be  a  characteristic  of  it.  It 
mostly  ripens  off  with  a  luscious,  and  at  times,  rather 
piquant  flavour  and  with  plenty  of  juice.  We  give  it 
the  first  place  among  the  earliest  forced  Peaches,  both 
for  flavour,  colour,  sizs  and  handsome  shape,  and  have 
rooted  out  in  its  favour  such  kinds  as  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Rivers,  Early  Louise,  and,  lastly,  Alexandre,  which 
latter  variety,  like  Hale’s  Early,  is  of  American  origin. 
Hale’s  Early  is  a  variety  that  swells  off  very  rapidly 
after  the  stoning  period  is  past,  and  requires  careful 
handling  during  this  and  the  ripening  off  stage,  in 
regard  to  airing  and  watering,  to  have  the  fruit  first 
class.  A  too  close  and  moist  atmosphere  must  be 
guarded  against  during  the  last  stages  of  swelling  off, 
but  copious  supplies  of  water  must  be  given  to  the 
roots,  short  of  stagnating  the  border.  As  soon  as  the 
colouring  process  commences,  a  thorough  and  last 
watering  (while  the  tree  is  in  fruit)  should  be  given, 
and  the  border  mulched  to  the  depth  of  3  ins.  This 
last  watering  and  mulching  we  find  to  be  usually 
sufficient  to  carry  the  tree  through  till  the  last  fruit  is 
gathered  ;  at  the  same  time  a  warm  but  drier  and  well- 
aired  atmosphere  must  be  maintained.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  your  correspondent,  “  W.  K.,”  who  asks  for 
information  about  the  flavour  of  Hale’s  Early,  kept  too 
close  an  atmosphere,  and,  may  be,  a  little  too  dry  at  the 
root  through  the  last  stages  of  swelling  and  ripening 
off  of  the  fruit. 

We  have  never  had  so  good  a  crop,  and  the  fruit  of 
so  fine  a  quality,  of  the  variety  under  notice  as  we  have 
had  this  season,  the  fruits  averaging  from  ozs.  to 
8  ozs.,  and  returning  us  17s.  per  dozen  in  the  open 
market  in  the  last  week  of  May  and  early  part  of  June. 

Alexandra  Noblesse  is  an  excellent  late,  mid-season 
Peach,  and  is  too  late  a  variety  for  early  forcing.  I 
find  it  to  do  well  for  the  latest  houses. 

Is  it  the  early  variety  Alexandre,  before  mentioned, 
that  your  correspondent  refers  to  ?  When  we  forced 
this  kind  it  was,  for  earliness,  slightly  in  advance  of 
Hale’s  Early,  but  inclined  to  be  rather  dry  and  woolly, 
and  inferior  in  flavour  as  compared  to  the  latter. 

Hale’s  Early  Peach  is,  however,  not  without  its 
faults,  and  with  us  its  two  worst  are  the  persistent 
dropping  of  its  buds  when  forced,  and  the  sun-scalding 
of  the  fruits  when  about  two-thirds  ripe.  The  former 
we  have  been  able  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  by  keeping 
the  leaves  hanging  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible, 
thereby  preventing  a  too  early  maturation  of  the  wood, 
and  by  annual  or  bi-annual  (as  the  case  demands) 
lifting  and  shortening  back  if  necessary,  and  re-laying 
the  tip  end  of  the  roots.  The  latter  fault  we  have 
remedied  by  simply  shading  the  glass  through  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day. — J.  Kipling,  Knebworth. 


ARDENING  fJISCELlANY. 

— **■ — ■  n , 

The  Late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Much  to  my  regret  I  was  prevented  from  paying  the 
last  tribute  of  mourning  regard  to  my  old  friend.  On 
Thursday  last  I  met  at  the  Trentham  Flower  Show  Mr. 
F.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  who  suggested  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  perpetuate  our  friend’s  memory, 
and  that  it  should  take  the  form  of  a  medal  similar  to 
the  “Veitch  Medal.”  I  quite  agree  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  this  desirable  object.  Mr 
Williams  always  took  a  most  lively  interest  in  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibitions,  no  one  contributed  more  to 
their  success,  and  no  one  was  more  highly  esteemed 
amongst  horticulturists  of  all  grades.  The  main  cause 
of  this  was  his  naturalness.  There  was  nothing 
assumed,  or  to  use  a  figure-of-speech  in  common  use  in 
the  present  day,  he  “put  no  side  on.”  In  this  respect 

1  think  all  of  us  may  learn  an  important  life-lesson, 
summed  up  in  two  words,  “Be  natural.”  I  am  not 
wedded  to  the  medal  idea.  The  fund  might  be  devoted 
to  a  Williams’  Memorial  in  connection  with  the 
Orphan  Fund  ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  detail 
which  the  trustees  appointed  would  determine  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned. — Bruce  Findlay,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Digitalis  ambigua. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  nearly  as  large  as  those 
of  our  native  Foxglove,  but  strikingly  distinct.  They 
are  drooping,  and  produced  in  a  long,  one-sided 
raceme,  light  yellow,  bearded  at  the  mouth,  and 
reticulated  with  pale  brown.  The  stems  are  about 

2  ft.  high  on  an  average,  and  the  plant  is  compact  in 
habit,  with  ovate,  strongly  nerved  or  ribbed,  dark 
green  leaves,  the  radical  ones  being  considerably 
elongated.  Propagation  is  effected  by  means  of  seeds, 
as  the  rootstock  increases  very  slowly.  It  well  merits 
a  place  in  the  herbaceous  border  on  account  of  its 
distinct  appearance  and  large  floovers,  notwithstanding 
their  pale  colour.  A  plant  may  be  seen  at  its  best  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick. 


Lithospermum  prostratum. 

The  deep  Gentian  blue  of  this  plant  is  very  striking 
when  seen  in  a  mass.  The  prostrate  habit  of  the 
slender,  shrubby  stems  renders  the  plant  a  very 
suitable  subject  for  a  rockery ;  but  even  where  it  is 
grown  we  seldom  see  a  plant  sufficiently  large  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  its  splendid  appearance.  In  a  small 
state  it  grows  very  slowly,  and  is  liable  to  get  parched 
up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  striking  on  the  bare  rocks  or 
ground  ;  but  after  it  forms  a  close  mass  the  roots  are 
completely  protected,  and  when  in  flower  forms  a  mass 
of  the  deepest  blue,  almost  hiding  the  foliage.  A 
rather  cool,  moist  situation  should  be  selected  for  it  in 
districts  especially  where  the  rainfall  is  scanty.  Pro¬ 
pagation  can  readily  be  effected  by  cuttings  of  the 
ripened  wood  inserted  in  pots  of  light,  sandy  soil,  and 
placed  under  a  hand-light  or  in  a  frame. 

Eckford’s  Primrose-coloured  Sweet  Pea. 
When  anybody  describes  a  colour  as  being  of  a  prim¬ 
rose  hue,  I  immediately  conjure  up  in  my  mind's 
eye  banks  and  hedgerows  of  that  dainty  flower,  and 
thereby  get  a  clearly-defined  idea  of  the  shade  spoken 
about ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  big  stretch  of  imagination 
to  call  this  new  Sweet  Pea  primrose  coloured.  It  is 
distinctly  misleading,  for  it  is  only  a  creamy  white  or 
a  sulphury  white  ;  certainly  not  a  yellow,  nor  what 
might  by  courtesy  be  called  a  shade  of  yellow.  It  is  a 
good  Sweet  Pea,  but  whoever  suggested  the  name, 
Primrose-coloured,  has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for.  I  am 
a  bit  primrosy  in  my  preferences,  but  I  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere.  A  primrose  shade,  or  even  a  canary - 
yellow,  may  be  evolved  from  this  variety  by-and-bye, 
but  it  is  early  days  to  call  it  primrose  coloured.  Try 
again,  Mr.  Eckford. — Saint  Andrew. 

Lilium  monadelphum  Szovitzianum. 

The  bold  character  of  this  Lily  points  to  it  as  a  subject 
highly  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received,  except  at  the  hands  of  the  enthusiast.  It 
differs  from  the  type  in  the  filaments  being  free  to  the 
base,  while  the  perianth  is  more  spread  open.  The 
stems  vary  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height  or  even  more, 
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and  terminate  in  a  short  and  broadly-pyramidal  raceme 
of  large  and  showy  flowers.  They  are  amply  clothed 
with  narrow  or  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  of  a  deep  green. 
The  flowers  are  drooping,  with  fleshy,  stout,  reflexed 
segments,  of  a  bright  yellow,  lightly  spotted  with 
purple  on  the  lower  half,  and  fading  upwards  almost  to 
white,  whereas  the  blooms  of  the  typical  L.  mona- 
delphum  are  suffused  with  claret-red  towards  the  base. 
For  beds  of  Rhododendrons  or  for  planting  near  the 
margins  of  shrubberies  this  Lily  is  admirably  suitable, 
and  is  of  easy  res}  tij^gt  aild&iza  nssef  guiveri  tyijnnoa  a 

Babiana  rubro-cyanea. 

The  stems  of  this  pretty  Cape  plant  are  about  6  ins. 
high,  and  bear  lanceolate  hairy  leaves  in  two  rows. 
The  flowers  are  terminal,  with  a  narrow  tube  and  bell¬ 
shaped  lamina,  the  base  of  which  internally  is  of  a 
deep  crimson-red,  sharply  defined  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  segments,  which  is  of  a  rich  blue.  A  specimen 
was  brought  up  to  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  8  th  inst.,  from 
the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick,  and  received  a  First  Class. Certificate. 

Pelargonium,  Turtle’s  Surprise. 

The  stems  of  this  zonal  variety  are  short-jointed  and 
compact,  well  clothed  with  small  leaves  traversed  by  a 
dark  bronzy  zone.  The  peduncles  are  short  and  stout, 
bearing  dense  trusses  of  semi-double,  brilliant  scarlet 
flowers.  It  is  a  floriferous  variety,  well  adapted  for 
pot-work.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  Tuesday  last,  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

Rosa  polyantha,  The  Engineer. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  semi-double,  deep 
crimson-red  and  produced  in  large  clusters.  The 
peduncles  and  pedicels  are  densely  setose  and  glandular. 
The  leaves  are  large,  bright  green,  with  oblong-ovate, 
sharply  serrated  leaflets.  Specimens  were  shown  by 
Mr.  John  T.  Gilbert,  Anemone  Nurseries,  Dyke 
Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  8th 
inst.,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Stanley. — One  of  the  darkest-coloured  Sweet  Peas  is 
no  doubt  that  here  named.  The  wings  are  of  a  dark  or 
blackish  purple-red,  but  the  outer  surface  of  the 
standards  is  curiously  tinted  with  a  dark,  coppery, 
metallic  hue.  The  keel  is  rose-coloured.  Dorothy 
Tennant. — The  standard  and  wings  of  this  variety  are 
lilac-mauve,  with  a  tinge  of  a  more  decided  blue  in 
different  places,  while  the  small  keel  is  almost  white. 
Both  were  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  ”Wem,  Salop, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Gloxinias. 

Nestor. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  erect,  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  six-lobed,  brilliant  or  lively  scarlet 
corolla,  and  white  in  the  tube,  spotted  purple,  and 
suffused  violet  in  the  throat.  The  leaves  are  deflexed, 
so  that  the  flowers  are  shown  off  to  advantage. 
Gaiety. — In  habit  and  form  of  flower  this  is  similar 
to  the  above,  but  the  corolla  has  six  or  seven  over¬ 
lapping  segments,  with  a  deep  crimson  band,  in  the 
sinus  or  bends  of  which  is  a  marbling  of  purple,  while 
on  the  outside  of  the  crimson  is  a  violet-coloured  line, 
succeeded  by  a  broad  white  margin.  The  tube  also  is 
white.  Both  varieties  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Veitcli  &  Sons  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

Periploca  grasca. 

It  is  now  nearly  300  years  since  this  old-fashioned 
climber  was  introduced  to  this  country  from  South- 
Eastern  Europe  ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  find  many 
admirers  judging  from  its  rare  occurrence  in  private 
establishments.  When  seen  only  with  a  few  flowers 
it  has  a  dingy  appearance,  but  after  a  plant  has  got 
well  established,  it  bears  flowers  by  hundreds  or  even 
thousands,  and  then  the  effect  is  charming.  The 
unopened  buds  are  of  a  greenish  yellow,  but  the 
corolla  is  deep  brown  internally,  and  copiously 
clothed  with  grey  hairs.  As  seen  against  the  dark 
foliage  in  masses,  what  would  singly  be  considered 
dingy  and  more  curious  than  beautiful,  becomes  at 
once  an  object  of  attraction.  Being  a  climber,  it 
requires  some  support,  and  possibly  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  growing  it  against  a  wall  where  the  wood 
will  get  well  ripened,  thus  ensuring  the  production  of  a 
good  crop  of  flowers. 


Lilium  Bolanderi. 

A  few  of  the  lower  leaves  of  this  new  Lily  are 
scattered,  but  the  upper  ones  are  in  whorls  of  eleven  to 
twenty-two,  and  all  are  obscurely  three  to  five-nerved, 
oblanceolate,  of  a  dark  metallic  green,  with  a  glaucous 
bloom  best  seen  beneath.  The  bulbs  are  small  and 
scaly.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  of  small  or  medium 
size,  and  produced  in  an  umbel  of  three  or  four, 
supported  by  some  short  elliptic  bracts.  The  segments 
are  crimson  externally,  darker  internally,  and  heavily 
spotted  or  blotched  with  dark  blood-red,  while  the 
interior  of  the  tube  is  yellow  and  spotted.  Specimens 
were  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Geranium  sanguineum  lancastriense. 
The  typical  red- flowered  form  of  this  Cranesbill  is 
very  choice  in  its  way,  but  it  is  exceeded  in  beauty  by. 
this  Lancashire  wilding,  which  hasj  pink  or  blush- 
coloured  flowers  with  darker  veins.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  also  dwarfer,  and  in  a  wild  state  is  quite 
prostrate  in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  sea-shore  where  it 
grows.  Both  it  and  the  typical  form  grow  rankly  when 
introduced  to  the  rich  soil  of  an  herbaceous  border,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  have  improved  in  general  effect.  The 
variety  under  notice,  however,  is  always  of  more  compact 
habit  than  the  parent  type,  and  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  collection  of  hardy  plants. 

Campanula  pulla. 

The  best  position  for  this  plant  is  on  the  rockery, 
where  its  beauty  can  be  brought  into  prominence. 
Planted  in  the  ordinary  border  without  that  care 
bestowed  upon  it  to  prevent  its  being  overgrown  by 
coarser  subjects,  or  destroyed  by  careless  hoeing  or 
digging,  it  would  soon  get  lost.  The  stems  bear  a 
single  flower  only,  and  grow  to  a  height  of  2  ins.  to 
3  ins.  The  individual  blooms,  however,  are  large, 
bell  shaped,  drooping,  and  violet-purple,  and  so  many 
of  the  stems  produce  a  flower  that  the  patch  of  foliage 
during  July  is  quite  covered.  Imagine  such  a  patch  a 
yard  square,  and  an  idea  can  be  gained  of  what  the 
pretty  Bell  Flower  is  capable  of  effecting.  It  is  a  native 
of  eastern  Europe,  and  quite  hardy  in  this  country, 
but  a  well-drained  position  should  be  selected  for  it  in 
winter. 

Spiraea  Bumalda  variegata. 

The  plants  of  this  Spiraea  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  8th  inst., 
were  dwarf,  bushy  and  not  exceeding  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  corymbose,  flat- 
topped  cymes,  and  the  unopended  buds  are  deep  red. 
The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  serrate  and  variously  varie¬ 
gated  with  creamy  yellow,  sometimes  whole  shoots  with 
their  leaves  are  concolourous  and  of  that  hue,  or  the 
variegation  may  be  confined  to  the  margin,  and 
apparently  it  fades  almost  white.  It  would  make  a 
pretty  and  attractive  bush  for  the  rockery,  or  as  a 
margin  to  beds.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 

Zingiber  D’Arceyi. 

This  subject  is  a  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
has  elliptic,  shining,  bright  green  leaves  arranged  dis- 
tichously  but  alternately  upon  the  stems,  which  vary 
from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  height.  The  leaves  further 
are  variously  variegated,  and  marked  longitudinally 
with  creamy  white,  giving  the  plant  a  lively  appear¬ 
ance.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  8th  inst.,  and  received  an 
Award  of  Merit. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Free-growing  species  and  varieties  of  Cypripediums 
which  have  had  a  rest  since  flowering,  and  are  now 
starting  off  again,  should  be  potted  off  if  they  want 
more  root  room  into  well-drained  pots  or  pans,  using 
fibry  peat  and  sphagnum,  and  if  they  are  watered  with 
pure  soft  water  they  will  quickly  show  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  new  compost,  and  the  moss  will  probably 
thrive  better  than  it  does  in  any  other  house.  The 
abundance  of  rain  which  has  fallen  of  late  has  given  us 
a  good  supply  of  what  is  always  a  boon  to  plant  growers 
— viz.,  soft  water,  and  happy  are  those  growers  who 
have  tank  space  to  store  away  a  good  supply  for  future 


use,  for  it  is  undisputably  certain  that  it  is  better  for 
watering  purposes  than  hard  spring  water. 

Phaleenopsids,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  &c. ,  now  in 
active  growth  will  need  to  be  kept  very  moist  at  the 
roots,  but  a  close  stuffy  atmosphere  should  be  avoided, 
or  the  black  spot  may  cause  trouble  presently.  Where 
time  permits  it  will  prove  to  be  well  spent  in  frequently 
sponging  the  leaves  of  the  Phalsenopsids,  especially  the 
under  sides,  for  it  is  a  favourite  haunt  for  thrips,  and 
they  are  not  there  long  without  leaving  their  mark 
behind. 

Dendrobiums  which  started  growth  early  will  want 
careful  watering  so  that  they  do  not  become  so  dry 
as  to  cause  them  to  finish  up  their  bulbs  prematurely 
and  recommence  growth,  though  there  need  be  no 
hurry  in  taking  them  to  cooler  quarters  at  present,  for 
I  do  not  think  Dendrobiums  such  as  nobile,  hetero- 
carpum,  AYardianurn,  &e.,  are  appreciated  much  before 
Christmas. 

Where  a  thorough  cleaning  and  overhauling  of  the 
plants  is  now  going  on  it  will  be  found  a  very  conveni¬ 
ent  time  to  take  stock  of  plants,  and  the  positions  in 
which  they  have  succeeded  or  otherwise,  for  by  these 
periodical  re-arrangements  many  wrinkles  are  picked 
up  with  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  plants  under 
our  charge. 

Any  weakly  plants  which  have  been  overstrained  by 
flowering  should  be  carefully  noted,  so  that  they  may 
have  somewhat  better  positions  than  the  stronger 
plants  possibly  need,  while  comparisons  may  be  made 
between  plants  growing  on  blocks  or  baskets  and  the 
same  varieties  in  pots.  It  is  often  found  that  in  the 
same  house  a  plant  will  do  well  on  the  stages  which 
will  not  thrive  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  vice  versa. 
Imported  plants,  when  first  potted  up,  are  often  very 
unattractive  objects,  and  because  of  being  unsightly 
they  frequently  get  pushed  in  the  background  or  some 
out  of  the  way  spot  where  they  do  not  have  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  to  become  presentable  specimens  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  ;  and  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  have  a 
house  or  portion  of  one  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  newly  imported  plants. 

The  gorgeous  flowers  of  Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana  are 
now  repaying  us  for  giving  them  an  extra  light  position 
all  the  year  round,  and  the  same  may  be  Raid  of  C. 
Warnerii,  which,  grown  in  baskets,  is  now  flowering 
profusely.  —  JV.  P. 

Cattleya  Mossi/£-Dowiana  Empress  Frederick. 
The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  is  indicated  in  the  name. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  short  (3  ins.  to  4  ins.),  fusiform, 
compressed,  and  covered  with  grey  sheaths  in  the 
young  state.  The  solitary  terminal  leaf  is  oblong, 
leathery,  and  deep  green.  Altogether  the  plant  is  very 
dwarf  in  habit.  The  plant  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ballantine, 
gardener  to  Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  bore 
two  spikes,  with  two  or  three  flowers  respectively. 
The  narrowly  oblong  segments  are  strongly  revolute  at 
the  sides,  and  white  ;  while  the  petals  are  elliptic, 
slightly  undulated  at  the  margins,  folded  longitudinally 
along  the  middle,  and  also  pure  white.  The  latter  in 
this  respect  resemble  a  Lielia.  The  lip  is  relatively 
short,  with  a  white  tube,  giving  place  to  purple  up¬ 
wards,  but  the  lamina  is  sub-orbicular,  shortly  bifid, 
intense  dark  purple,  with  a  narrow  white  margin,  and 
rather  strongly  undulated.  The  throat  is  orange- 
yellow,  and  purple  towards  the  base.  The  flowers  are 
deliciously  fragrant. 

L/ELIA  GRANDI8. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Lselia  are  fusiform,  compressed, 
stalked,  about  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  long,  and  terminated  by 
an  oblong  leathery  leaf  of  considerable  length.  The  sepals 
are  oblong,  the  petals  narrowly  elliptic,  and  all  are  of  a 
deep  buff-brown,  with  darker  veins.  The  tube  of  the 
lip  externally  is  pale  buff,  or  almost  French-white,  with 
darker  veins,  while  the  relatively  small  roundly-ovate 
lamina  is  lilac-purple,  traversed  by  much  darker  veins. 
The  throat  is  deep  purple,  running  down  the  tube  with 
purple  and  white  lines.  The  pseudo-bulbs  and  leaf 
together  stand  about  2  ft.  high  in  strong  specimens. 
A  plant  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  AYestminster,  on 
Tuesday  last,  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans, 
when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Cypripedium  hybridum  Youngianum- 
The  leaves  of  this  hybrid  are  bright  green,  and  marbled 
or  netted  with  a  darker  hue,  oblong,  and  about  6  ins. 
or  S  ins.  in  length.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  superbiens 
and  0.  Roebeleni,  the  latter  being  the  pollen  parent. 
The  scape  of  a  specimen  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  8th  inst., 
bore  two  flowers  of  large  size.  The  sepals  are  broadly 
ovate,  the  lower  one  being  white  with  pale  green  lines, 
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and  the  upper  one  with  darker  lines  marked  with 
purple  nearly  over  the  whole  area.  The  drooping 
petals  are  linear-lanceolate,  about  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  in 
length,  white  suffused  with  green  at  the  base,  and 
spotted  all  over  with  purple.  The  lip  is  large  and 
pale  buff,  suffused  with  pale  purple  lines  and  pubescent. 
The  staminode  is  obreniform,  with  a  tooth  in  the  notch, 
densely  pubescent  all  over,  and  reticulated  with  green 
on  a  flesh-coloured  ground.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  the  hybrid. 

Masdevallia  Schroderiana. 

In  this  recent  importation  we  have  a  very  pretty 
Masdevallia,  somewhat  after  the  habit  of  M.  Reichen- 
bachiana,  but  different  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
flower.  The  leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  leathery, 
deep  green,  and  about  3  ins.  long  including  the  petiole. 
The  scape  is  one  flowered,  and  about  6  ins.  high.  The 
tube  of  the  flower  is  short,  eampanulate,  white  at  the 
base,  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  bronzy-purple  upwards. 
The  upper  sepal  is  short,  broadly  triangular,  bronzy 
purple,  and  terminates  in  a  yellow  tail  about  3  ins.  or 
4  ins.  long.  The  laterals  sepals  are  long  and  united  f^r 
three-fourths  of  their  length  with  ovate,  free  tips  ;  they 
are  white  along  the  centre  with  a  broad,  bronzy  purple 
margin,  and  terminate  in  long  tails  like  the  upper  one. 
The  petals  are  small  and  included.  A  specimen  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Schroder, 
The  Dell,  Egham,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  8th  inst., 
when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Orchids  from  Arddarroch. 

I  send  you  a  few  Orchid  flowers.  The  Cattleya  Mossise 
is  poor,  as  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  but  a  larger 
flower  I  never  saw  ;  it  measures  3  ins.  across  the  lip, 
and  9  ins.  across  the  petals.  The  three  flowers  of  C. 
Mendelii  are  all  very  distinct,  and  pass  muster  here  as 
good  ;  the  white-fringed  one  I  think  very  pretty.  The 
truss  of  Dendrobium  Dearei  is  from  a  bulb  which  is 
carrying  another  similar  one,  and  grows  as  freely  here 
with  the  Phahenopsids  as  D,  Wardianum.  The  spike 
of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  is  one  of  the  remaining 
two ;  they  are  great  favourites  here,  as  well  they  might 
be,  for  they  have  made  a  very  fine  show  this  season. 
We  grow  them  in  teak  baskets  suspended  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Cattleya-houso,  and  when  in  bloom  the 
pendulous  spikes  assume  their  natural  habit,  with  a 
very  pleasing  effect,  the  two  varieties,  album  and 
roseum,  being  in  about  equal  numbers.  The  soil  used 
is  the  usual  compost  for  Odontoglossums,  and  in  spring, 
when  the  young  growths  are  showing,  the  plants  are 
kept  on  the  dry  side  without  distressing  them,  till 
the  flower-spikes  show  themselves,  when  a  liberal 
course  of  treatment  is  accorded  them  till  the  bulbs  are 
finished.  We  are  sparing  with  the  water  among  these 
plants  during  the  resting  period,  but  they  are  never 
-  allowed  to  dry  so  that  the  bulbs  show  it.  Results  show 
that  our  treatment  is  not  far  wrong,  one  bulb  having 
made  two  growths  this  season,  the  two  carrying  between 
them  104  flowers. — James  Brown,  Arddarroch.  [The 
flowers  that  reached  us  amply  testified  to  the  cultural 
treatment  they  are  receiving.  The  flower  of  Cattleya 
Mossife  was  of  wonderful  proportions,  and  if  the  colours 
of  the  lip  had  been  somewhat  darker  it  would  have 
been  a  fine  variety.  One  of  the  blooms  of  C.  Mendelii 
was  almost  equally  noticeable  for  size,  while  the  segments 
were  all  of  great  substance  and  rigid.  The  spray  of 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum  roseum  was  handsome,  the 
lip  being  darkest,  while  the  petals  were  spotted  with 
purple.  The  truss  of  Dendrobium  Dearei  bore  seven 
flowers  of  large  size,  and  were  rendered  very  attractive 
by  the  large  green  blotch  in  the  centre. — Ed.] 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural. — July  8th. 

The  bulk  of  the  display  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last 
consisted  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  great  variety, 
including  a  fine  collection  of  Lilies.  Roses  were  also 
noticeable,  as  well  as  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  a  fine 
group  of  yellow  Carnations  and  various  greenhouse 
subjects.  Orchids  were  limited  in  number  although 
interesting.  There  was,  however,  a  large  display  of 
fruit,  chiefly  Strawberries,  as  well  as  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Melons,  and  Cucumbers  from  indoors. 

Baron  Schroder  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  The  Dell, 
Egham,  exhibited  a  hybrid  Cattleya,  named  C.  Mossite- 
Dowiana  Empress  Frederick,  and  also  Masdevallia 
Schroderiana.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M. P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  White),  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  exhi¬ 
bited  an  interesting  Sarcopodium,  named  S.  psittaco- 
glossum,  also  Cypripedium  Curtisii  and  a  most  singular 
looking  Bulbophyllum  grandiflorum.  Messrs.  F. 


Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  showed  a  collection,  includ¬ 
ing  Cattleya  Sanderiana,  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum, 
C.  Elliottianum,  Catasetum  chloranthum,  Odonto¬ 
glossum  hastatum  Ernesti,  and  others,  receiving  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  a  fine  piece  of  Aerides 
expansum  Leoniaj  with  four  spikes. 

A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Lord 
Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Hill),  Tring  Park,  Tring, 
for  a  large  group  of  the  beautiful  yellow  Carnation 
named  Germania.  The  plants  were  healthy,  2  ft.  to 
3  ft.  high,  well  flowered,  and  edged  with  Ferns.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  large  group  of  herbaceous  plants, 
including  varieties  of  Iris  Ksempferi,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Sweet  AVilliams,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Iceland  Pop¬ 
pies,  Lilium  auratum,  8  ft.  high  ;  hybrid  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons,  and  hardy-flowering  shrubs.  Mr.  T. 

S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Twickenham,  received 
a  similar  award  for  a  splendid  collection  of  Lilies, 
including  Lilium  canadense,  L.  c.  rubrum,  L.  chalce- 
donicum,  L.  elegans,  L.  e.  Prince  of  Orange,  and  many 
other  varieties  of  it,  L.  Krameri,  L.  Szovitzianum,  L. 
maritimum,  L.  Bolanderi,  and  many  others.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  large  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants,  including  Iceland  Poppies,  Lychnis  chalce- 
donica,  Potentillas,  Iris  ochroleuca  gigantea,  Centaureas, 
Digitalis  lanata,  Evening  Primroses,  Sweet  Williams, 
Liliums,  Malva  nroschata  alba,  and  many  others.  A 
like  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt, 
for  a  collection  of  nine  boxes  of  Roses,  containing 
twenty-four  blooms  each.  Fine  blooms  were  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wood,  and  others.  A  collection  of  Petunias,  with 
large  flowers  and  mostly  double,  was  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham.  They  were  of 
various  colours,  such  as  purple,  rose,  crimson,  velvety 
black,  and  white.  He  also  hadjsome  Pansies,  and  a 
Carnation  named  Mrs.:Sanders.  Messrs.  IP.  Cannell  & 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  single  and  double  blooms 
of  tuberous  Begonias  of  great  size,  in  scarlet,  yellow, 
white,  blush  and  rose  colours,  and  a  leaf  of  Caladium 
esculentum  about  4  ft.  high.  A  beautiful  collection  of 
named  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  was  staged  by  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  including  Mrs.  Gladstone,  pink  ; 
Mrs.  Sankey,  white  ;  Orange  Prince,  orange  .with  rose 
wings  ;  Primrose,  of  that  colour  ;  Triumph,  rose  ;  and 
others.  Varieties  of  Alstrcemeria  hremantha  and  A. 
aurantiaca  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury 
Park  Gardens,  Guildford. 

The  other  exhibits  were  smaller.  A  scarlet  tuberous 
Begonia  named  Juno  was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  & 
Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Mr.  J.  Hall,  Cambridge,  showed 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  alcicornoides  and  S.  v.  Morganii, 
both  crested  forms.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  gardener  to-  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  had 
some  finely-flowered  sprays  of  Stuartia  virginiana  and 
Clethra  arborea.  From  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick,  Babiana  rubro-cyanea, 
B.  plicata,  and  the  curious-looking  Warmbea  purpurea 
were  sent  up.  Messrs.  J.  Garraway  &  Co.,  Bristol,  had 
some  cut  blooms  of  decorative  Pelargoniums. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 

T.  Rivers  k  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Fruit  Committee,  for  a  collection  of  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  Cherries.  Amongst  the  latter  were  some 
fine  black  kinds,  such  as  Noir  de  Guben,  Black  Hawk, 
and  Turkey  Black  Heart.  A  Bronze  Banksian  Medal 
was  accorded  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons  for  a  rather 
extensive  collection  of  varieties  of  Strawberries,  in¬ 
cluding  amongst  popular  kinds  the  less  known  varieties 
of  high  quality,  such  as  Hammonia,  The  Amateur, 
Filbert  Pine,  The  Countess,  La  Constante,  Lucas, 
Bothwell  Bank,  Auguste  Boisselot,  and  Loxford  Hall. 
They  also  showed  some  Figs.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  a  collection  of  the 
popular  kinds  of  the  present  day,  such  as  Noble,  King 
of  the  Earlies,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
and  others.  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone, 
showed  some  fine  samples  of  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  Bicton  Pine,  for  which  they  received  a  Cultural 
Commendation.  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  also  received  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  fine  samples  of  President 
and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  He  received  a  similar  award 
for  a  collection  of  New  Potatos,  and  showed  branches 
of  Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants,  as  well  as  two  fruit¬ 
ing  branches  of  Abies  nobilis  glauca.  A  like  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  for  The  Peach  and  Selected 
Perfection  Tomatos.  A  collection  of  Strawberries  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Henry  ltidgewell,  Histon  Road,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  for  British  Queen,  Incomparable  and  Waterloo 
Strawberries.  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook, 


gardener  to  Major  C.  Ileneage,  V.C.,  Compton  Bassett, 
and  Mr.  J.  F.  Wilkinson,  The  Gardens,  Highlands, 
Minchinhampton,  exhibited  Melons,  which  are  noted 
on  another  page.  Mr.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston,  showed 
The  Countess  Melon.  Cucumbers  were  shown  by  Sir. 
W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  and  by  Mr.  H. 
Field,  69,  Brunswick  Street,  Leamington,  Spa. 


Aylesbury  Horticultural. 

This  society’,  which  claims  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country,  having  been  established  in  1822,  held  its 
annual  exhibition  in  the  grounds  of  Walton  Grange 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  though  the  weather  was  very 
wet  in  the  morning,  the  after  part  of  the  day  was 
brilliantly  fine.  Fruit  takes  the  leading  place  in  the 
schedule,  and  it  shall  in  my  report.  The  best  twelve 
varieties,  Pines  excluded  (why  should  Pines  be 
excluded  and  especially  as  there  is  no  class  for  them  ?), 
came  from  Mr.  Cakebread,  The  Gardens,  Rayners, 
Penn,  Bucks,  who  had  three  bunches  each  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Belle- 
garde  and  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  Lord  Napier  and 
Elruge  Nectarines,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  President  Straw¬ 
berries,  May  Duke  and  Governor  Wood  Cherries, 
Brunswick  Figs,  and  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon — a  very 
good  lot  indeed.  Second  came  Mr.  Robins,  The 
Gardens,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury,  who  had  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Black  Prince  Grapes, 
Royal  George  and  Violette  Hative  Peaches,  Lord  Napier 
and  Early  Orange  Nectarines.  Purple  Gage  Plums,  May 
Duke  Cherries,  Viscomtesse  Hericart  de  Tliury  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  a  brace  of  Melons.  Mr.  Cakebread  staged 
two  very  fine  Queen  Pines,  to  which  an  extra 
prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  Cakebread  had  the  best  three 
bunches  of  black  Grapes,  having  good  Black  Ham- 
burghs  ;  Mr.  Deacon,  gardener  to  H.  Lambton,  Esq., 
second  with  the  same.  In  the  class  for  the  same  number 
of  white,  Mr.  Deacon  was  first  with  very  fine  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  berries  very  large,  the  bunches  full  and 
handsome  ;  the  best  examples  of  this  Grape  I  have  seen 
for  many  a  day.  Mr.  Cakebread  was  second  with  very 
good  Foster’s  Seedling.  The  prizes  in  the  foregoing 
classes  were  special,  given  by  Lord  Rothschild  and  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild.  The  best  dish  of  six  Peaches 
was  Royal  George,  from  Mr.  E.  Whitfield.  Mr.  Cake¬ 
bread  was  second  with  Grosse  Mignonne,  both  very 
good.  Mr.  Whitfield  had  the  best  Nectarines,  staging 
very  fine  Lord  Napier  ;  Mr.  Robins  was  second  with 
the  same.  A  dish  of  fine  Black  Circassian  Cherries  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Shriinpton,  gardeneT  to  Lady  de 
Rothschild,  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  E.  T.  Mackrell, 
Esq.,  coming  second  with  Governor  Wood.  Mr.  H. 
Blake,  gardener  to  H.  Cazenove,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
three  dishes  of  Strawberries,  very  fine  fruit,  but  unnamed. 
Mr.  C.  Threfall  was  second.  Gooseberries  were  also 
shown  well,  and  Currants  also. 

The  best  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  came 
from  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Earl  Temple,  Wootton, 
the  president  of  the  society ;  Mr.  Shrimpton  was  a 
good  second.  In  the  class  for  the  best  collection  of 
plants  in  pots  Mr.  Evans  was  first,  and  Mr.  Tipper, 
gardener  to  S.  Gulliver,  Esq.,  Aylesbury,  second. 
But  one  cannot  say  much  as  to  effective  grouping  at 
Aylesbury,  for  a  great  deal  more  ought  to  be  made  of 
the  plants  than  is  done.  Special  prizes  were  offered  by 
Lord  Rothschild  for  the  best  collection  of  plants, 
flowers  and  fruit,  but  only  one  was  staged,  and  that  by 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Wootton  Gardens.  Earl  Temple’s  special 
prize  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  was  won  by 
Mr,  Blake,  gardener  to  H.  Cazenove,  Esq.,  who  had  a 
fine  piece  of  Pancratium  fragrans,  Croton  Weismanni, 
C.  rubro-lineatus,  Maranta  zebrina,  Cissus  discolor, 
and  Rhyneospermum  jasminoides.  Mr.  Robins  was 
second,  having  two  excellent  specimens  of  Achimenes,  &e. 
Some  fairly  good  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  shown, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  zonal  Pelargoniums. 
Mr.  R.  Hopkins  had  the  best  six  Fuchsias,  very  good 
specimens,  Mr.  Blake  being  second.  Coleus,  Ferns, 
foliage  and  table  plants,  k c. ,  were  also  staged. 

Of  cut  Roses,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  first  for  Ihirty- 
six  varieties,  staging  some  very  good  blooms,  par¬ 
ticularly  Tea-scented  kinds  ;  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame, 
was  second.  Mr.  Robins  had  the  best  twenty- 
four  varieties  ;  Mr.  Monk,  gardener  to  C.  Pigott,  Esq., 
was  second.  One  interesting  class  was  for  six  distinct 
kinds  of  florists’  flowers,  six  stems  in  a  bunch,  but  this 
is  given  a  rather  wide  interpretation.  Mr.  John 
Walker  put  up  a  very  good  lot  indeed,  consisting  of 
the  white  Campanula  media  calycanthema,  a  finely-, 
coloured  form  of  the  Red  Valerian,  Neriurn  Oleander, 
Spiuea  aruncus,  Alstrcemeria  aurea,  and  Gloire  de 
France,  a  double  zonal  Pelargonium.  Mr.  Shrimpton 
was  second,  having  some  very  fine  heads  of  Centaurea 
macrocepliala. 

Vegetables  were  largely  shown  in  all  the  divisions. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  E.  Webb  k  Sons,  J.  Carter  & 
Co.,  Daniels  Bros.,  and  Wood  k  Son  all  offered  special 
prizes  for  cottagers,  which  were  warmly  contested. 
Throughout  the  vegetables  were  of  a  high  order  of 
quality. — B.  D. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Black  Hamburgh  Grape. — It7'.  A.  B.:  The  Mne  is  not 
diseased  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  roots  in  the  low 
damp  border  are>ot  in  a  happy  condition,  and  the  Vines  do  not 
get  sufficient  nourishment,  hence  the  aerial  roots,  and  some 
portions  of  the  leaves  turning  yellow.  The  warty  excrescences 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaf  show  also  that  the  house  has  been 
kept  too  warm  and  moist,  and  you  must  give  more  air. 

Cattle VA.— Geo.  Haig:,  The  flower  you'  sent  us  is  a  beautiful 
and  pale  variety  of  Cattleya  labiata  GaskeUiana.  The  soft  rose- 
pink  of  the  sepals  is  even  surpassed  in  delicacy  by  that  of  the 
petals,  which  are  beantifuUy  lined  and  reticulated  with  darker 
veins.  The  lip  is  also  paler  than  usual,  with  the  white  blotches 
on  each  side  of  the- mouth  of  the  tube  extending  down  the  side 
of  the  lamina.  The  amethyst-purple  blotch  on  the  lip  is  smaller 
and  paler  than  usual,  and  the  rose  hue  of  the  sides  is  also 
charmingly  soft  and  delicate- 

Cucumber  Roots  Diseased.— Wm.  Duncan :  The  roots  you 
sent  were  badly  affected  with  disease  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
Gloeosporium  lceticolor,  which  attacks  other  parts  of  Cucumbers 
as  well  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Grapes.  The  base  of  the 
stem  and  the  main  roots  were  split  and  spongy,  while  the  paren¬ 
chymatous  tissue  was  perfectly  permeated  with  the  colourless, 
branching,  and  septated  mycelial  threads,  which  also  penetrated 
into  the  cavities  of  the  large  vessels,  where,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
oblong,  one  or  more-celled  spores  are  formed  by  constriction, 
and  swarm  in  great  numbers.  You  have  done  right  in  rooting 
out  your  plants,  for  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  do  any  further 
good.  Burn  every  particle  of  the  plants  and  clear  out  the  soil. 
You  should  also  try  some  other  crop  in  the  house  for  a  season 
at  least  until  the  fungus  dies  out,  if  that  is  possible,  for  it  seems 
to  live  in  different  subjects.  Good  ventilation  and  a  drier 
atmosphere  may  help,  however,  to  check  the  spread  of  the 
fungus.  When  the  old  soil  is  removed,  scrub  every  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  bed  and  make  all  clean  before  getting  fresh  soil. 

Exhibition  Board  for  Grapes. — Iff.  A.  B. :  There  is  no 
particular  size  or  pattern  in  regular  use,  each  exhibitor  following 
the  bent  of  his  own  fancy.  Any  carpenter  will  make  you  one  of 
thin  white  deal  if  you  show  him  the  accompanying  plain  diagram. 


For  such  sorts  as  Hamburghs,  Gros  Colmar,  Ac.,  a  board  20  ins. 
long,  15  ins.  wide  at  the  base,  and  12  ins.  high  at  the  back,  will 
be  large  enough,  but  for  long  tapering  bunches  greater  width 
must  be  allowed.  The  two  inches  left,  on  the  top  of  the  back 
board  should  be  pierced  so  that  you  can  pass  a  string  through 
in  order  to  secure  the  bunches  firmly.  When  made,  cover  the 
face  of  the  board  with  a  good  layer  of  cotton  wadding,  and  over 
that  tack  a  couple  of  sheets  of  tissue  paper. 

Names  of  Plants.— IF.  St. :  1,  Anagallis  arvensis ;  2,  Polygala 
arvensis;  3,  Narthecium  ossifragum;  4,  Pedicularis  sylvatica  ; 
5,  Anagallis  tenella  ;  6,  Antirrhinum  Orontium.  Irises  that 
reached  us  without  letter:  The  yellow  one  was  Iris  Pseud-acorus  ; 
the  blue  one  was  Iris  xiphioldes. 

Round-flowered  Begonias'. — C.  L. :  You  will  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  a  first-rate  selection  of  round-flowered  single  Begonias  • 
Guardsman,  vermilion-red ;  Lady  Brooke,  pale  piDk ;  Lord 
Salisbury,  red  ;  Miss  Warren,  dark  rose  ;  Torey  Laing,  yellow  ; 
Leah,  yellow ;  Pioneer,  scarlet ;  Constance,  white  ;  Imperials, 
bronzy  yellow;  Murillo,  crimson;  Fascination,  pink  ;  and  Miss 
E.  F.  Cooper,  blush-red.  Rose  Ce’este  is  very  scarce,  but  you 
should  be  able'  to  get  a  plant  from  the  Messrs.  Laing  in  the 
autumn. 

Tomatos  Diseased.  —  South  Coast:  Your  plants  are  affected 
with  one  of  the  fungi  which  attack  the  leaves  of  Tomatos, 
namely  Cladosporium  fulvum.  It  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate 
when  once  it  breaks  out,  and  plants  in  the  same  house  will  be 
attacked  year  after  year.  You  should  try  them  next  year  in  a 
different  house  for  a  season  or  two  till  the  fuDgus  may  die  out. 
The  only  thing  you  can  do  now  is  to  ventilate  freely  so  as  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  cool,  airy  and  dry.  Fruits 
that  are  full  grown  you  may  gather,  and  place  upon  the  shelf  of 
a  greenhouse,  or  other  suitable  place  to  ripen.  Should  the 
disease  continue  to  spread  there  is,  of  course,  no  hope  for  the 
plants,  but  to  destroy  them,  as  the  fungus  will  ultimately  do  so. 
In  the  meantime  keep  the  house  and  pit  dry  and  well  ventilated. 

Communications  Received.—  W.  H. — G.  A,  B. — C.  T.  D. — 
S.  &  S.-C.  T.— E.  S.  D  —  J.  K.— A.  O.— D.  P.  L.— W.  D.  &  Co. 
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TEAM  CATALOGUES  KECEIVED. 

C.  Bennett,  Standard  Nursery,  Homebush,  New  South 
■Wales. — New  Roses,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  &cL 
Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem.— Dutch  and 
Cape  Bulbs,  &c. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

July  9th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 

Asparagus _ per  100  3  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1 


6  2 


Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ...  .per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6 


3  0 

2  6, 


6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
0  4 
5  0 
2  0 
2  0 
5  0 


Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6 
Parsley.. .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
I  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

0  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0 

0  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


1  6 


Fbott. — Avep-age  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Apples,  Tasmanian,  Pine-apple3,  Eng.,  lb. 

per  case  15  0  18  0  — St.  Michaels,  ea>  h  2  6 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  6  3  0  Strawberries. .  per  lb.  0  3 

Peaches..  ..per  dozen  1  0  12  0  | 


7  6 
0  6 


Plants  in  Pots.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

0  18  0 
0  12  0 
0  12  0 
0  9  0 
0  12  0 
0  60  0 


Aralia  Sieboldi  . .  doz.  6 
Arum  Lilies,  .per  doz.  S 
Bonvardias  . .  per  doz.-S 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  6 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4 
Dracsena  term. ,  doz.  30 

—  viridis  . doz.  12  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens, invar,  doz. 6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var..perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  5  0  SO 
Hydrangea  .  .per  doz.  9  0  24  0 


Liliums,  various,  doz.12 

Lobelia . per  doz.  4 

Marguerites  per  doz. 
Mignonette,  per  doz. 
Palms  in  variety,  each 
Pelargoniums  ..doz. 
Pelargoniums.scarlet, 
Rhodanthe  .  .per  dcz. 

Roses . per  doz.  12 

Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  6 

Saxifrage  ..perdozenlS 
Spirsea  per  doz.  6 


d.  s.  d. 
0  30  0 
6  0 
12  0 
0  0 
21  0 
15  0 
6  0 
6  0 
24  0 
9  0 
24  0 
12  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms ..  2  0  4  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

— . doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Cornflower  doz.  hehs.  16  3  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Escliseholtzia,12  bch.  2  0  4  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  10  3  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 

Iris, . doz.  bchs.  6  0  IS  0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 
Lilium  Candidumbun.  16  2  6 
MaidenhairFem,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


Pansy  . .  per  12  buns. 
Pelargoniums,  12  spy  s. 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  . . 
Primula,  double,  bun. 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs. 
Roses . per  dozen 

—  Tea _ per  dozen 

—  Red . per  doz. 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz. 

—  Moss  per  hnch _ 

Roses,  dozen  bunches 

Spirea . doz.  buns. 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays 

Sultan _ doz.  hens. 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 


s.d. 


s.d. 

2  0 
1  0 
0  6 
6  0 
1  0 
4  0 
3  0 
2  0 
2  0  4  0 
1  0  2  0 
0  4  1  <5 


2  0 
4  0 
2  0 
3  0 
0  6 


6  0 
6  0 
2  6 
4  0 
1  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHAR6ES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Laue  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Atop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  ojice  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


THE  "STOTT 
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£ 


/JV 

INSECTICIDE/^^ 


69 


.y.  . 

MANURE 

DISTRIBUTOR. 


Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 
THE  “STOTT  ’’  FERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR,  Co.,  Ltd., 
BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


Revue  de  thorticulture  belge 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 
T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Yolxem,  H.  J.  Yeitch,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the.  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert.  Ghent. 


GARDEX  HOSE!  GARDEX  EOSE !!  GARDEX  HOSE  !!! 

EVERY  length  guaranteed  of  best  quality  India  Rubber,  and 
any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
of  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
Union  complete,  and  carriage' paid,  ISs.  6 d. ;  |-lnch  diameter, 
21s.  6 d. ;  I-inch  diameter,  24s.  6 d.  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Kingdom.  Awarded  Ten  Gold  &  Silver  Medals. 

ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  5  SNOW  HILL,  WOLVERHAMPTON  . 

GREENHOUSES. 

Everything  Complete  from 
'  50.'-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  Nao  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 


W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MAM  IMITATORS. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &c.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SMITH’S  CELEBRATE® 

WEED  KILLER. 


TRADE 

MARK. 


Registered 
No.  S3, US. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of— 

MARK  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell.  Make  the  Gravel  equal  to  New . 
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Demy  8vo.  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations.  Price ,  ij.  ,•  post  free,  is.  3  d. 


Tur  TllRFRfius  BEGONIA, 


HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis— 1 The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds;  II.,  by  Cuttings— 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


#  CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter¬ 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
A7arieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 


“GARDENING  WORLD’’  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  I.C.,  and  through  all  BOOKSELLERS. 


A  Practical  Farmers’  Journal 

NORTHT  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

FT1HE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer  s  journal  printed 
J.  and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After- 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  fanners  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  he  Let  ;  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords, '  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  chinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices: 

377,  'High  Street,  Edinburgh, 
tl,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 


A/TIDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD  sup- 

Tt-L  plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  "Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

CARDENINC  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICB. 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  -  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price ,  Is.  ; 
post  free.  Is.  Id. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3 s.  6 d.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 
hook  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 


SPECIALITIES  :-“SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  ROSE  POTS!” 

“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS!” 
“  SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ”  “  SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  !  ” 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  : — “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  “  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘  Garden  Pots.’ 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  letter  than  any  others  we  hare  ever  itsed." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King's  Road,  Chelsea  ; — “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,'  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest." 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT,  y 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 

By  E.  S.  DODWELt, 

HON.  SEO.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2  s.  (id.,  POST  FREE. 

“HARDENING  WORLD "  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAIDJM. 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED _ 1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  Ss.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d. ,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World”  for _ 

for  which  I  enclose _ _ _ 

Name _ Address - _ 


_  months. 


(12790) 
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RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 
**  BUILDINCS 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  Hot  -  water 
Apparatus  complete. 


Best 

work  guaranteed 
and  at  lowest  prices. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

DARLINGTON. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price ,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LOUDON,  S.W. 

BENTLEY’S 

WEED  DESTROYER. 

Mr.  W.  IGGULDEN,  Marston  Gardens,  writes:— “I  have 
used  your  Weed  Destroyer  for  several  seasons.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  more  effectual  will  ever  be  concocted." 

Mr.  E.  MOLYNEUX,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  writes: — "I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  Weed  Killer.  In  addition  to  killing 
the  weeds  effectually,  the  gravel  on  our  paths  is  rendered 
particularly  bright  by  its  use.” 

For  further  testimony,  prices,  and.  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Manufacturer — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

CHEIWORKS,  BARROW-QN-HUMBER,  HULL 


TRADE 


MARK. 


FOR  PLANTS. 

Q  UJCK.  -  LASTING -ECONOMICAL. 

This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  bxj  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is. 
Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS 

T  lb.  14  lb.  28  lb.  56  lb.  112  lb. 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 

The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 
of  each  Bag.  — 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer — 

S.  G.  CLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND.  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fishep.,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write — “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.” 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write — “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 
finish— used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write — Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes — “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 
VI.— Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines :  when  and  how  to 
do  it 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


eonfBsiss. 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV. — Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII. — Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Wails. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I— XXX.— Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s,  post  free,  5s.  3d. 
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ESTABLISHED  1851. 


H.  M.  POLLETT  &  CO., 

Ifortictiltiiral  and  ieneral  printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  STREET,  ALDERSGATE  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen's  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every  description  of  Printing 

for  Horticultural  Societies. 


ONCE  USED  ALWAYS  USED. 


The  very  best  Watering  Can  in  the  Market. 

U6ed  by  all  the  leading  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  Orchid 
Growers,  &  Amateurs;  &  in  the  Royal  Parks  &  Gardens. 
Made  from  1  quart  to  1 6  quarts. 

Ladies’  Cans  from  Is.  9d.  each.  Any  size  sent 
free  by  Parcel  Post. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Card. 

J.  HAWS,  4,  MAYOLA  ROAD,  CLAPTOH. 


made  with  boiling  water. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  18S9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says “  We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we.  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it." 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “  There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy." 
Prices  :— In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included);  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gJL.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 
To  EE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME." 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
London  Wholesale  Agents— Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Covent  Garden.  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
Farringdon  Street ;  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin :  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Cathenne  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  London.  W.C.,  July  12, 1S90. 
Agents  :  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester— Mr.  John  Heywood. 
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(  Office:  17,  Catherine  St., 
i  Co  vent  Garden,  W.C. 


W  JM  W, 


SATUKDAY,  JULY  19th,  1890. 


I  Registered  at  the  General  Post 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper. 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  ljof. 


UPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


ANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

traqsplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s. — J.  GALVIN’S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 


TO  ORCHID  GROWERS. — SPHAGNUM 

MOSS,  fresh  and  clean,  5s.  per  sack.  Collected  as  ordered. 
— G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 


New  Fuchsias. 

WE  CAN  OFFER  STRONG  PLANTS 

of  the  following  NEW  set  of  FRY’S  FUCHSIAS  . 
Beauty  of  West  Kent,  George,  and  Dorothy  Fry.  9s.  the  set. — 
JOHN  LAING  &  SONS,  New  Plant  Merchants,  Forest  Hill. 


B DYERS  of  BLACK  CURRANTS  and 

SHALLOTS  (Dutch)  please  send  your  Address  and 
References  to  JE.  AR.  VAN  DEN  BLINK,  Brielle  (Holland), 
who  is  now  open  to  book  orders.  Moderate  prices.  First 
quality  of  Fruits. 


/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

VO  Standen's  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6(2.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  hy  all  Seedsmen. 


ERNS,  Evergreen,  from  South-west  Ireland. 

12  hardy,  large-rooted,  feathery  varieties,  2s.  6(2.,  free. 
6  flowering  and  crested  Ferns,  2s.  6(2.  500  Hart's-tongue,  in  400 
varieties,  £100.  List  Id. — O'KELLY,  Glenarra  House,  Bally- 
vaughan,  co.  Clare. 


OSES,  CLEMATIS,  GREENHOUSE,  and 

HARDY  PLANTS. — New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
now  ready,  containing  a  full  list  of  New  Roses,  post  free  upon 
application.  All  reasonably  priced. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


Bulbs  for  autumn  flowering.— 

Summer  Planting  List  now  ready  of  RARE  CROCUS 
SPECIES  for  Autumn  and  Spring  flowering,  Beautiful  and 
Bare  COLCHICUMS,  STERNBERGIA  (Lily  of  the  Field), 
ZEPHY'RANTHES  (Flowers  of  the  West  Wind),  PYRETH- 
RUMS  for  Autumn  planting,  &c.,  &c.  List  free  on  application. 
— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


non  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS— 8, 

5  Vr  v_/  vJ  Is.  3(2.  ;  50  fronds,  Is.  3(2.  6  Greenhouse 

Ferns,  Is.  3(2.  Penny  Plants  (Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Coleus, 
Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  Marguerites,  Verbenas,  Cyperus,'  Bal¬ 
sams.  Passion  Flowers,  Honeysuckles,  Ferns,  Isolepis),  12  for 
Is.  3(2.  Carriage  paid.  Our  Guide  is  the  best  book  published 
for  amateurs  ;  one  sent  free  with  every  order  for  one  month. — 
TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

Bedding  plants  for  sale.— 

GERANIUMS,  Scarlet,  White,  Crimson,  and  Pink,  best 
sorts,  10s.  per  100;  Silver  edge,  Bronze,  Crystsl  Palace  Gem, 
12s.  per  100.  VEBBENAS,  10s.  per  100.  HELIOTROPES,  Ss. 
per  100.  FUCHSIAS,  Ss.  per  100.  CALCEOLARIA,  6s.  per  100. 
LOBELIA,  best,  3s.  per  100.  AGERATUM,  Dwarf  Blue,  5s.  per 
100.  PELARGONIUMS,  2s.  per  dozen.  All  good  strong  plants. 
Terms  cash. — T.  BOX,  Perry  Street  Nursery,  Gravesend,  Kent. 


ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6cf.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6(2.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6(2.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advt.  p.  722. 


LUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugieide.  Price,  Is.  6(2.  per  box,  Post 
Free.— THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street, 
Bristol,  and  all  seedsmen. 


Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready  and  may  be  had  free, 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  RILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C.  N.B.— Many  new, 
rare,  and  interesting  Plants  and  Bulbs  will  be  found  in  this 
Catalogue. 


Ferns !  Ferns ! !  Ferns  ! ! ! 

RADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

Adiantums,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Onychiums,  Lygodiums, 
Polystichums,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.,  at  12s.  100.  Stores,  in  variety, 
6s.  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  12s.  100.  30,000  Pteris  cretiea 

cristata,  good  stuff,  ready  to  pot  in  48’s  at  once,  12s.  100.  Large 
Ferns,  in  48’s,  in  variety,  40s.  100.  Packing  free ;  cash  with 
order.  Pteris  tremula,  for  potting  on,  20s.  100.— J.  SMITH, 
Fern  Nurseries,  Loughboro’  Road,  S.W. 

Roman  hyacinths  \  roman  hya¬ 
cinths  ! !  Cheapest  offer  in  the  trade.  Pot  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  &e.  Catalogue  free  first  week  in 
August.  POT  VINES!  POT  VINES  !!  POT  VINES  !!!  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs.  An  inspection  invited. 
All  Catalogues  free.  Our  Gloxinias  still  in  full  beauty. — JOHN 
PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 
Nursery  Grounds,  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham, 


LAIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed.— 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


For  Present  Sowing. 

BUTTON’S  IMPROVED  QUEEN  ONION, 

hA  — The  earliest  of  all  Onions.  Sown  in  July  or  August  it  is 
fit  for  use  duringthe  Autumn.  Very  mild  and  delicate  in  flavour. 
Price  of  seed,  Is.  6(2.  per  packet,  post  free. 


SUTTON’S  LIST  OF  VEGETABLE  AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS  for  Summer  and  Autumn  sowing,  post 
free  on  application.  SUTTON’S  SEEDS  genuine  only  direct 
from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN, 
READING.  No  agents. 


Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

EO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6(2. 


Roses.  Roses. 

OUR  LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  THE 

CHOICEST  VARIETIES  is  now  in  full  bloom.  Inspection 
cordially  invited.  Descriptive  list  post  free.  JOHN  LAING 
&  SONS,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


ED.  PYNAERT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

Belginm,  is  now  sending  out  his  beautiful  HYBRID 
ROCHEAS,  described  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
February  22,  1890.  Price  15s.  the  set  of  five  distinguished  varie¬ 
ties.  Package  and  freight  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  cash 
with  order. 


None  Lite  the  Kent  Strawberries. 

VERY  fine  Plants,  true' to  name,  to  fruit 

next  year. — GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free".  (Explicit  cultural  directions 
and  descriptions). 

_ _ _ 

EADERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
■will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  hy  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  aye 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


AMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 


WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic.  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 :  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  ~  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  hag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SC.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORforPLANTS 

•  Quick,  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS. — Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

~ RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  ofall  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals. 


BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6(2.,  5s.  6(2.,  and  10s.  6(2.  each,  or  1-ewt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


REENHOUSES.  — Everything  complete, 

■  made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  48s.  ;  No.  13,  Span-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Broekley,  London. 

Brown  fibrous  peat  for  orchids, 

31s.  6(2.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £5 
per  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £4  4s.  per  Track  of  4  tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Camberley,  Surrey. 


Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

T7TNES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street 
Strand,  W.C. 

Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

VINERIES,  &e. — MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses  .  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1883 ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &e.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office — 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “  Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 

rp  HE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

JL  CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 

This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6(2.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  he  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 

Gardeners’  Register. 

LADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  of  situations,  all  booked 
free  of  charge. — JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  144,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh, 


Silver  Sand  1 1 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

\^J  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

alSHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is. ,  3s. ,  and  10s.  6(2, 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6(2.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 

I  BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TUESDAY  NEXT. 

900  Oncidium  tigrinum. 

500  Odontoglossum  Insleayi. 

500  ,,  citrosmum. 

700  ,,  New  Species. 

Just  arrived  in  splendid  condition  direct  from  Mr.  Pecliacek, 
for  absolute  sale,  without  reserve. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  the  above  extensive  Importation  of  ORCHIDS 
bv  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Auction  Rooms,  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  July  22nd,  at  Half- 
past  Twelve  o’clock. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


East  Dulwich. — Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  are 

instructed  by  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp  to  SELL  by 
AUCTION,  at  their  Orchid  Nurseries,  East  Dulwich,  on 
WEDNESDAY,  July  23rd,  at  Half-past.  Twelve  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely,  the  CONTENTS  of  TWO  PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS, 
recently  purchased  by  them,  supplemented  by  additions  from 
their  own  stock,  making  a  large  and  very  varied  selection  of 
rare  and  valuable  ORCHIDS,  the  whole  allording  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  buyers,  such  as  seldom  occurs. 

Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp’s  Orchid  Nurseries  are  within  five 
minutes’  walk  of  East  Dulwich  Railway  Station  (L.  B.  and  S.  C. 
Railway),  reached  by  frequent  trains  from  London  Bridge  and 
Victoria.  Plants  will  be  on  view  the  day  previous  and  morning 
of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  obtained  on  the  Premises ;  or  of  the 
Auctioneers,  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  (57  and  68,  Clieapside, 
London,  E.C. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  Orchids. 

CATTLE YA  GASKELLIANA. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  wm 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  July  25th,  at 
Half- past  Twelve  o’clock,  a  very  fine  importation  of  CATTLEYA 
GASKELLIANA,  including  several  large  masses,  all  in  splendid 
condition,  and  also  other  Orchids. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

SALTERHEBBLE  &  DISTRICT  (Halifax) 

ROSE  SHOW.— THURSDAY,  July  24th,  Schedules  on 
application  to  the  Secretary, 

JNO.  E.  BROOKS. 

4,  Savile  Park  St.,  Halifax. 

Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

JULY  29th  and  30th. 

GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW.— Carnations, 

Picotees,  Begonias,  &c.  Miscellaneous  Exhibits  specially 
invited,  for  which  a  number  of  Cash  Prizes  and  Medals  are 
reserved.  Schedules  and  all  details  from 

WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

Ripley,  near  Derby. 

ROSE  SHOW  will  be  held  SATURDAY, 

AUGUST  2nd,  1S90.  Thirty-six  Roses,  Cut  Blooms, 
distinct,  open  to  all  England  :  1st  Prize,  £5  ;  2nd,  £3 ;  3rd,  £2  ; 
4th,  £1.  Twenty-four  Roses,  Cut  Blooms,  distinct,  open  to  all 
England  (Amateurs) :  1st  Prizc>£  3;  2nd,  £2  ;  3rd,  £1  ;  4th,  10s. 
t.  For  further  particulars  and  Schedules,  ar>ply  to 

S.  BAILEY,  Secretary. 

Abbey  Park,  Leicester. 

The  fifth  annual  flower  show 

and  GALA  will  be  held  in  the  Abbey  Park,  on  TUESDAY, 
August  5tli.  For  Schedules  and  particulars  apply  to 

JOHN  BURN,  Hon.  Sec. 


A 


Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Society. 

XX  UAL  SHOW,  AUGUST  12th.  Entries 

close  on  the  2nd. 


Clay  Cross. 


G.  LAMB,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Fifth  xatioxal  co-operative 

FLOWER  SHOW,  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  AUGUST  16, 1890. 

Schedules  now  ready  of  over  S25 
Prizes,  comprising  Gold,  Silver  and 
Bronze  Medals,  £350  in  cash,  special 
Prizes  in  Goods,  Certificates,  &c., 
post  free  on  application  to 

EDWARD  OWEN  GREENING, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

At  this  Show  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Ltd.,  offer 
£150  for  best  produce  grown  from 
their  Reliable  One  and  All  Seeds. 

3,  Agar  Street,  Strand,  W,C. :  and 
.Creek  Road,  Deptford,  S.E. 


FETES, FLOWER  SHOWS,  BAZAAR$,&c. 

COL..  J-  H.  MEURICE’S 

Reliable  Recherche  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of-  every  de¬ 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent, 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-making  Specialties  and  every 
Novelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls,  Private 
Parties,  Colleges,  &c.— Address,  20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET 
ST.  PANCRAS,  W.C. 

“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BAGK”~ 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS. 
SHELVES,  &c.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL ! ” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
2s.;  extra  strong  2s.  6 d.,  postage  3d.  Docs  twenty  times  the  work 
of  handy  without  soiling  the  fingers. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay, 


ORCHIDS. 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COV/AN),  LIMITED, 

Are  constantly  receiving  DIPORTATJONS  of  ORCHIDS 
from  various  parts  of  the  World,  and  they  will  send 
particulars  of  each  importation  as  it  arrives  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  their  name  and  address  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Company  have  also  an  immense  stock  of 
ESTABLISHED- ORCHIDS  ;  descriptive  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  on  application  to  the  Company, 

ra»;s;h,0ARST0N,  LIVERPOOL. 

SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON, 

FLORIST, 

Prospect  House,  HELPER,  DERBY  S  HIRE 

Begs  to  offer  the  following,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
specialty  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. 

PEXMULAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  CINERARIAS. 

Finest  possible  strains,  the  latest  new  colours  and  improved 
forms,  as  sold  in  Covent  Garden.  Good  plants  for  next  autumn 
and  winter  blooming,  Is.  6d.  per  doz. ,  10s.  per  100;  extra 
strong  selected,  2s.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100. 

OYGLAMENS,  CTSLAMENS,  Lamb’s  celebrated 

Giganteum  strain.  Good  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  extra  selected, 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

ALL  CARRIAGE  FREE. 


BAiBOOS 


S.  SHEPPBRSOM, 
Florist,  RE  EVER. 

As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 

Also  tar  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht-  Masts,-  and  -  Punt  Poles. 
For  Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required! 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  §  and  1  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  4  to  Jin.  ,,  ...  oj-  ,,  ;  7/- 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  1  in.  ,,  ...  7/-  ,,  ;  10/- 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  j- to  jin.  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/- 

7  ft.  by  I  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)...25/-  ,,  ;  37/6 

Specialit-6  'Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  IS  in.  to  7  ft.,  5/-  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1889,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1889. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R,  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “There  can  he  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Pl.’Ces  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included);  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

8®”  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  EE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.' 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-KORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
London  Wholesale  Agents — Messrs.  Corry',  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Covent  Garden  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
Farringdon  Street ;  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin  ;  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons, .55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 

SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES, MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  aud  Peat.  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  \  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Slicks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


m  e*  inffi, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LAKE,  W.C. 


Foe  presext  sovhxg.— cabbage. 

—CARTERS’  HEARTWELL  MARROW,  acknowledged 
to  he  the  finest  early  Cabbage  in  cultivation,  price  Is.  6 d.  per 
oz. ;  6 d.  and  Is.  per  packet,  post  free. 

CARTERS’  MAMMOTH  BEEFHEART,  the  best  main  crop 
Cabbage,  price  Is.  6d.  per  oz  ;  6 d.  and  Is.  per  packet,  post  free. 


For  presext  soptixg.— lettuce. 

—CARTERS’  GIANT  WHITE  COS,  price  2s.  64.  per  oz.; 
Is.  per  packet,  post  Iree. 

DUNNETT’S  GIANT  WINTER  COS,  price  2s.  64.  per  oz. ; 
Is.  per  packet,  post  free. 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND,  price  Is.  3d.  per  oz. ;  64.  per 
packet,  post  free. 


For  presext  sowixg.— oxiox.— 

CARTERS’  GOLDEN  GLOBE  TRIPOLI,  price  Is.  and 
2s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

CARTERS'  GIANT  WHITE  TRIPOLI,  price  Is.  per  cz. ;  04. 
per  packet,  post  free. 

CARTERS’  WHITE  EMPEROR,  price  Is.  and  2s.  04.  per 
packet,  post  free. 


QARTERS’, 


Royal  Seedsmen  by 

Warrants. 


237  &  23S,  HIGH  HOLBORX,  LONDON. 


Sealed 


ROSES  Oil  own  roots,  4s.  doz.  ROSES  in 

pots,  10s.  doz.  CLEMATIS.  16s.  doz.  VARIEGATED 
IVIES,  4s.  doz.  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  IS,  2s.  Od. ;  Ss.  per  100. 
See  new, Catalogue,  postfree. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 


/CHEAPEST  OREEXHOUSE  COLLEC- 

'Uj  TION  ever  offered— 4 greenhouse  Ferns,  I  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panieum  variegata,  1  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  1  Ficus,  1  Abu  til  on,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralla  Siebol.di, 
i  Tradescantia,  1  Salvia,  1  Nieotiana  aflinis,  I  double  crimson 
Tropseolum.  The.  20  plants,  2s.  04.,  post  free.  Sec  also  advt. 
on  p.  721. — H.  ENGLISH,  Fairlie  Nursery,  Clevedon. 


A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  white 

Flowers,  carriage  paid,  for  6s.,  7s.  64.,  or  10s.  CUT 
ROSES,  4s.  per  100.  MAIDENHAIR- FERN,  2s.  04.  per  100, 
post  free.  Promptly  despatched  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Note. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Department,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


FERNS  k  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERRS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence ,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  l  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  '  * 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


CONWAY  G.  WARNE, 

Successor  to  JOBE  MATTHEWS, 


Royal  Potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

FOR 

FLOWER  POTS 

And  HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY  of 
all  descriptions. 


GARDEN  HOSE!  GARDEN  HOSE!!  GARDEN 

EVERY  length  guaranteed  of  best  quality  India  Rubber,  and 
any  number  of  lengths  sent  same  day  as  ordered.  60  feet 
of  half-inch  diameter  Garden  Hose,  fitted  with  Brass  Hose 
Union  complete,  and  carriage  paid,  ISs.  04.  ;  j-ineh  diameter, 
21s.  64. ;  J-inch  diameter,  24s.  64.  Buy  from  the  largest  Manu¬ 
factory  in  the  Kingdom.  Awarded  Tf.x  Gold  &  Silver  Medals. 


ANDREW  POTTER,  MELBOURNE  WORKS  5  SNOW  HILL,  WOLVERHAMPTON  . 


SOW  NOW 


DANIELS’  DEFIANCE  GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  The  finest  variety  in  cultivation, 

per  pkt.,  64.  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  64. 

DANIELS’  LITTLE  QUEEN  CABBAGE.  Exceedingly  dwarf 
and  early  .  per  pkt,,  64. ;  per  oz.,  Is.  64. 

DANIELS'  GOLDEN  ROCCA  ONION.  Grand  exhibition 
variety  .  per  pkt.,  64.  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  64. 

DANIELS’  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.  Weight  2  to  3  lbs. 

per  oz.,  Is. 

DANIELS’  WHITE  ELEPHANT  TRIPOLI  ONION.  Weight 
3  to  4  lbs .  per  pkt.,  64.  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  64. 

DANIELS'  CONTINUITY  CABBAGE  LETTUCE.  The  finest 
in  cultivation  .  per  pkt.,  64. ;  per  oz.,  Is.  64. 

DANIELS  BROS.,  NORWICH. 
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WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 

THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 
Cd.  and  Is.  per  packet ; 

Is.  6(1.  per  oz. 

“Webb’s  Emperor  Cabbage  is  a 
very  good  fast-growing  sort,  of  large 
size  and  good  quality.”  —  Mr.  E. 
SIMPSON,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Wrottesley,’’ 

-  Per  oz. 

Earlv  Nonpareil  Cabbage  .  8d. 

Enfield  Market  Cabbage  .  *'<}• 

Early  Rainham  Cabbage  .  *”}• 

Red  Dutch  Cabbage  . 

ONION. 

Webbs’  Red  Globe  Tripoli  . 

Large  Flat  Red  Tripoli  . 

Giant  Roeca  . 

White  Lisbon  . 

Post  Free. 


Per  pkt. 

6(1. 

Is.  6d. 

6(1. 

10(1. 

6(1. 

Is.  Gd. 

8d. 

Gr 

s.w. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

ARDENERS'  royal  benevolent  institution.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND.  —  Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 

TTNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
cj  "  SOCIETY.— Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balhain,  S.W.  _ _ 

STEPHAN OTIS  FLOBIBUXDA,  the  true 

Elvaston  variety.  I  have  plants  now  in  4-inch  pots  in 
bloom.  For  truthful  illustration,  see  Catalogue.  Strong- 
growing  plants,  3s.  6(1.  and  2s.  Cd. 

HYBRID  ROCHEAS.  —  Charming  new  winter  -  dowering 
plants  The  five  splendid  varieties  figured  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  February  22nd  last,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  the  set,  15s. 
Most  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  winter-flowering  plants. 
Lovely  Bouvardia-like  flowers  of  various  colours . 

HYDRANGEA  STELLATA  FIMBRIATA  —Pure  white, 
fimbriated  eDes,  crimson  spot  in  centre.  This  is  quite  a  new 
departure,  and  totally  distinct  from  any  other  Hydrangea. 
Is.  6d.  each. 

NEW  FUCHSIA,  MOLESWORTH.— The  largest  Fuchsia  in 
existence.  5s.  per  dozen. 

My  NEW  PLANT  CATALOGUE  is  a  most  interesting  book, 
beautifully  illustrated.  Sent  free  to  all  who  apply  for  it. 


A.  J.  A.  BRUCE, 

THE  NURSERIES , 

EDGE  LANE,  CHORLTON  -  CUM  -  HARDY, 
lycaaeiiestei;. 


PRIMULAS  I  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

21st  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain,  Is.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
6(1.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  SQVENTBY 

Mr.  DO  MI  ELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 


THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

5  000  Unbloouied  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage, 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

White  Grounds,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. :  21s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  6d.  per  100. 

Strong  plants  of  bis  XE1V  YELLOMS  and  KILlItRRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  HOAD,  OXFORD. 

FLORAL  ALBUM  OF  COHPERESCE  DAFFODILS. 

This  unique  “  Work  of  Art,"  illustrated  by  Gertrude  Hartland, 
lias  now  become  a  regular  Drawing-room  Book,  containing,  as  it 
does,  over  50  faithful  pictures  of  one  of  the  most  accommodating 
of  all  Spring  Flowers.  First  Edition,  limited  to  a  thousand 
copies,  Post  Free,  2s.  6d.  Complimentary  to  past  and  future 
purchasers.  Trade  circular  of  Best  Market  Varieties,  Gratis. 
Bulbs  very  fine  and  prices  moderate. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Seedsman,  CORK. 

BEGONIAS  A  SPECIALITY 

Exhibition  of  these  Lovely  Flowers  Now  on  View. 

Unequalled  as  a  floral  display.  Visitors  are  cordially 
invited.  Free  admission.  Frequent  trains  from  the 
City  and  from  the  West  End  to  Catford  Bridge  and 
Forest  Hill  Railway  Stations. 

Descriptive  Priced  Lists  Free  on  Application. 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

The  Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  HMD  BULBS  A  SEEDS, 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM, 

HIS 

UNIQUE  BULB  LIST, 

With  Pamphlet,  Now  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

“HOW  I  CAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them.  NOW  Ready.  Sent  Post 
Free  on  application. 

Please  mention  this  Paper. 

A  few  CHOICE  E LOWER  SEEDS  for  Sowing 
now.  —  Aquilegia  californica,  6(J. ;  Auricula,  show,  Is.,  Is.  6(!  ; 
Alpine,  9 d..  Is. ;  Calceolaria,  Is.,  2s.  ;  Carnation,  very  special, 
Is.,  Is.  Cd. ;  Cineraria,  Is.,  Is.  6(1. ;  Gloxinia,  Is.,  2s. ;  Hollyhock, 
prize  double,  6d  ,  Is.  ;  Pansy,  Roomer’s  Prize  Giant,  Is.  ;  Show 
and  Fancy,  best  mixed,  Cd.,  Is.  ;  Picotee,  very  special,  Is  ,  Is  6d. ; 
Pink,  very  choice,  Is.,  Is.  fid.  ;  Poppy,  new,  very  large  single 
scarlet  (142  in  List),  fid. ;  Pyrethrum,  from  best  sorts,  6d. ;  Stock, 
Giant  Scarlet  Brompton,  fid.,  9 d. ;  Giant  White,  Gd.,  9 d. ;  Wall¬ 
flower,  single,  crimson,  gold,  rich  brown  early,  each  3d. ;  Double 
German,  id.,  Cd.  All  per  packet,  post  free.  All  of  the  choicest 
strains.  See  My  Guarantee. 

MUSHROOM  SPAY/N.— 4d.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks;  or  sent, 
post  free,  1  brick,  9d.  :  3  bricks,  Is.  Sd.  ;  6  bricks,  2s.  9d. 
RAFFIA  CRASS.— Best  White,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb.;  2  lb.,  Is.  fid.;  3  lbs.,  2s,  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  6d.  per  lb. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  July  22nd.— Carnation  Show  and  Conference  at  Chis¬ 
wick.  Tibshelf  Flower  Show.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe 
&  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Wednesday,  July  23rd. — Fern  and  Selagiuella  Conference  at 
Chiswick.  Luton  Flower  Show.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Seeger 
&  Tropp’s  Nursery,  Dulwich,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Thursday,  July  24tli.— Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms.  SalteHiebble  Rose  Show. 

Friday,  July  25th.— Broughty  Ferry  Flower  Show.  Wilmslow 
and  Alderley  Flower  Show  (2  days). 


For  Index  to  Contents  ^Advertisements,  see  p.  734. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  19,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

$^he  Causation  Conference.  — -  If  we  are 
^  favoured  with  fine  weather — and  the  “  if  ” 
is  a  most  important  element  in  the  matter — 
this  year,  a  most  enjoyable  gathering  may  he 
looked  for  next  week,  when  the  Carnation  and 
Fern  Conference  takes  place.  The  florists’ 
flowers  will  have  the  first  notice,  as  Tuesday 
is  devoted  to  them,  and  the  Ferns  will  have 
their  innings  the  next  day.  Warmer  weather 
will  be  all  the  more  enjoyable  on  a  day  devoted 
to  such  cool-looking  subjects  as  Ferns  arc. 
Keally,  it  will  be  a  treat  to  get  away  for  once 
from  the  hard  walls  and  empty  dulness  of  the 
Westminster  Drill  Flail.  The  change  may 
almost  represent  to  the  committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  summer  s  picnic, 
although  their  enjoyment  must  be  chiefly  con¬ 
tingent  on  the  -weather. 

The  gardens  just  now  have  in  them  many 
attractive  features,  but  still  it  is  not  possible  to 
do  other  than  deplore  the  fatuity  which  leads 
to  considerable  expenditure  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
whilst  so  admirable  a  property  as  Chiswick 
Gardens  is  starving.  So  long  ago  as  the  Vegetable 
Conference  a  provincial  Fellow  of  the  Society 


deplored  publicly  the  want  of  putty  and  paint 
on  the  glass  houses.  Time  has  not  helped  to 
mend  that  lack,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  want 
becomes  intensified.  Had  the  Society  gone 
to  Chiswick  direct  from  South  Kensington, 
how  vastly  the  gardens  might  have  been 
improved  ere  now  ! 

Turning  to  the  Conference,  Carnation  lovers 
will  find  much  that  is  very  interesting  to  them 
in  the  trial  of  those  plants  in  the  open  ground, 
which  was  instituted  last  winter.  By  next 
week  no  doubt  the  bulk  of  tlie  plants,  which, 
put  out  in  clumps  of  three,  form  in  many 
cases  effective  objects,  will  be  in  bloom,  and 
the  attention  of  a  special  committee  of  Carna¬ 
tion  growers  may  well  be  directed  to  them.  It 
is  hoped  that,  as  one  result  of  the  Conference, 
the  Chiswick  collection  will  be  largely  added 
to,  and  the  trials  henceforth  made  to  include 
all  the  best  border  varieties  in  the  kingdom. 

She  Potato  Disease. — When  the  Potato 
disease  gets,  though  only  metaphorically, 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  dangerously  near  home.  On  the  10th  a 
question  was  put  in  the  House  with  respect  to 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  amidst  the  IJ otato 
breadths  of  Ireland,  and  the  Government 
intimated  that  close  enquiry  would  be  made 
respecting  it.  We  wonder  in  what  direction 
or  for  what  purpose  it  is  needful  to  make 
enquiry.  If  the  disease  is  en  evidence  all  the 
world  will  soon  know  it,  whilst  as  to  its  nature 
and  operation  the  Government  must  he  singu¬ 
larly  ignorant  if  unacquainted  with  those 
elements.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  disease  has  appeared  in  Ireland,  our 
concern  is  naturally  with  our  own  crops, 
which  may  at  any  moment  be  attacked  by 
the  Peronospera — indeed,  having  regard  to  the 
weather  which  has  prevailed,  so  cold,  wet, 
and  stormy,  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
we  have  not  heard  numerous  complaints  as 
to  the  appearance  of  the  disease  already. 

We  have  just  at  present  a  nice  crop  of 
Potatos  in  prospect,  and  with  a  good  healthy 
season  should  see  later  tubers  selling  at 
exceedingly  low  prices.  If  an  attack  of  the 
disease  should  come  there  will  be  a  quickening 
of  the  prices  later,  though  not  at  the  first ; 
but  still  growers  would  gain  nothing,  as  the 
labour  incidental  to  lifting  diseased  tubers  is 
greater  than  is  the  case  with  healthy  crops, 
and  the  risk  to  the  purchaser  is  so  great  that 
sales  are  made  with  difficulty.  Our  present 
hope  for  the  Potato  crop  lies  in  warmer  and 
drier  weather.  The  plants  will  not  want  a 
drop  of  rain  on  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer,  whilst  every  fresh  shower  or  storm 
brings  the  disease  perilously  near.  Tubers  are 
at  present  somewhat  watery.  They  have — 
even  apart  from  tlic  threatening  disease — great 
need  for  dryness  and  warmth  to  make  them 
good.  We  hope  the  needful  warmth  will  soon 
come. 

‘pTT beds. — The  present  summer  so  far  may 
'-'H  well  be  characterised  as  the  Paradise  of 
Weeds.  The  difficulty  the  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  have  felt  is  in  getting  rid  of  them,  for 
with  heavy  rains  day  after  day  hoeing  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  the  weeds  all  the  time 
were  growing  amazingly.  There  has  been  no 
other  course  open  but  to  pull  them  bodily  up — 
a  difficult  and  costly  process,  or  set  to  work  and 
mow  them  down.  In  some  cases  the  rveeds  so 
overpowered- the  crop  that  there  Avas  no  other 
course  open  in  destroying  the  weeds  but  to 
destroy  the  crop  also,  plough  or  dig  in  the 
dressings  thus  created,  and  sow  or  plant 
again. 

Ho  one  can  afford  to  grow  crops  of  weeds. 
They  not  only  destroy  present  profitable  crops, 
but  leave  behind  a  fearful  legacy  of  seeds, 
which  remain  to  produce  future  troubles  from 
year  to  year.  Far  better  to  destroy  the  sown 
crop  with  the  weeds  than  leave  the  latter  to 
seed.  With  many  crops  profitable  cultivation 
is  possible  only  when  the  horse  hoe  or  manual 
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lioe  can  be  freely  used.  These  implements  are 
first  class  cultivators,  for  in  hot  dry  seasons 
when  there  are  few  or  no  weeds,  they  render 
great  service  in  keeping  the  ground  loose  on 
the  surface,  and  consequently  moist  beneath. 
There  has  been  little  need  for  producing 
artificial  moisture.  We  have  had  far  too  much 
of  that  element,  and  would  gladly  have  a 
dry  spell  till  the  end  of  August,  when  the 
harvest  being  chiefly  got  in  some  rains  for  the 
autumn  seeds  would  be  very  acceptable. 

It  is  long  since  we  had  the  soil  so  thoroughly 
saturated  as  it  is  now  in  the  middle  of  July, 
besides  which,  crops  that  are  growing  have  so 
covered  the  ground  that  even  with  the  hottest 
of  weather  evaporation  must  be  very  slow. 
We  could  then,  however,  destroy  the  weeds. 

/Contempt  for  the  Press. — A  somewhat 
^  intemperate  publican  the  other  day  ven¬ 
tured  to  hurl  a  coarse  anathema  at  the  press, 
and  very  shortly  afterwards  received  such  a 
“dressing-clown ”  from  a  press  scribe  that  he  has 
been  the  butt  of  his  locality  ever  since.  It  is 
rather  dangerous  to  evidence  dislike  or  con¬ 
tempt  for  a  body  who  can  always  give  a  Roland 
for  an  Oliver,  and  repay  the  minor  sting  of  a 
fly  with  the  fierce  and  terrible  potency  of  the 
hornet.  The  new  secretary  of  the  Chiswick 
Horticultural  Society  seems  to  have  found  to 
his  cost  that  the  local  press  of  this  suburban 
district  can  bite,  and  with  sharp  fangs,  when 
roughly  handled. 

It  seems,  as  is  customary,  that  at  the  Chiswick 
Flower  Show  last  week  the  representatives  of 
the  local  papers,  who  are  always  anxious  to 
report  flower  show  proceedings  with  consider¬ 
able  liberality  of  space,  were  placed  by  the 
always  courteous  and  obliging  assistant-secretary 
in  the  secretary’s  tent  to  copy  the  prize  list  from 
the  award  book.  Presently  in  walked  Mr.  Sec¬ 
retary,  fresh  from  luncheon,  and  indignantly 
resenting  the  intrusion  into  his  tent,  he  not  only 
ordered  the  offending  reporters  to  withdraw, 
but  instructed  a  constable  to  see  them  outside 
the  garden  gates.  Here  was  a  pretty  to-do  of 
course,  and  when  the  principal  officers  of  the 
society  learned  of  the  rough  treatment  to 
which  the  reporters  had  been  subjected,  there 
was  much  begging  and  entreating  to  return, 
but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  the  reporters  stood  firm 
outside,  and  refused  to  re-enter  unless  an 
ample  apology  was  made  by  the  offending 
official.  Hone  such  being  granted,  the  reporters 
left  in  a  body,  and  instead  of  a  report  of  the 
show  appearing  in  the  local  papers  of  Saturday 
last,  the  public  were  startled  with  some 
imposing  head-lines.  “  Chiswick  Flower  Show 
— Extraordinary  Action  of  the  Secretary — 
Reporters  Refused  Information — The  Press 
Ordered  out  of  the  Gardens — An  Obliging 
Bobby  Shows  the  May,”  &c.,  &c. —  all  very 
pleasant  for  the  committee  of  the  society,  who 
must  indeed  deplore  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Fromow,  whom  all  esteemed. 
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Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  H.  Edwards,  late 
foreman  to  Mr.  Howe,  Park  Hill  Gardens,  Streatham, 
as  gardener  to  J.  H.  Arkwright,  Esq.,  Hampton  Court, 
Leominster. 

Messrs.  James  Veitcli  &  Sons  have  this  week  received 
the  honour  of  the  appointment  as  nurserymen  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Turkey7. 

Tlie  New  Wimbledon.— Those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  previous  condition  of  barrenness  of  the  poor 
sandy  soil  at  Bisley  Common  will  be  surprised  to 
observe  what  a  beautiful  grass  turf  has  been  produced 
there  within  the  last  twelve  months  with  grass  seeds 
supplied  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London. 

Snow  in  July. — We  learn  from  Mr.  Uutram  that 
snow  fell  heavily  on  Ben  Nevis  during  the  night  of 
Monday,  July  6th,  and  drifted  a  good  deal  on  the 
following  morning,  when  from  5  ins.  to  8  ins.  lay  on 
the  mountain’s  top.  On  the  7th  inst.,  in  Perthshire, 
on  the  road  between  Rannock  and  Struan,  the  snow 
was  several  inches  deep,  and  the  weather  was  as  cold  as 
in  December — a  very  remarkable  occurrence. 


The  Rose  Fair  at  Croydon. — At  the  Rose  Fair,  held 
in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  in  connection 
with  the  recent  exhibition  of  the  Croydon  Hortieul- 
cultural  Society,  the  sum  of  £15  11s.  was  realised,  and 
the  local  secretary  begs  to  return  his  best  thanks  to 
those  ladies  who  so  willingly  undertook  the  sale  of  the 
flowers,  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  contributed  them. 

Heredity  in  Plants.— The  Rev.  'George  Henslow, 
Drayton  House,  Ealing,  writes : — I  am  anxious  to  record 
all  cases  that  I  can  hear  of,  of  variations  in  plants 
which  have  arisen  under  cultivation  in  different  soils 
or  other  external  conditions,  whether  they  occur  in 
roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits  or  seeds,  and  which 
have  become  hereditary  by  seed,  either  permanently  or 
for  a  few  generations  only.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
any  readers  will  kindly  communicate  with  me  if  any 
instances  have  come  under  their  experience. 

Waterford  Horticultural  Summer  Show. — We  learn 
from  our  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  that  this 
show  was  a  considerable  improvement,  both  in  exhibits 
and  the  number  of  exhibitors,  on  previous  summer 
exhibitions.  The  number  of  classes  was  eight,  divided 
into  seventy-nine  sections,  all  fairly  filled  ;  in  some,  as 
in  vegetables  and  fruit,  as  many  as  eight  and  nine 
entries  in  some  sections.  Mr.  Percival  Bolton,  J.P., 
Galway  House,  the  courteous  honorary  secretary,  who 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Power,  King  Street,  deserves 
great  credit  for  the  success  achieved  in  these  still 
troublous  times  in  Ireland.  Specially  deserving  of 
notice  were  the  ornamental  plants  and  exotic  Ferns  of 
Raymond  De  la  Rue,  Esq.,  and  the  second  prize  lot  of 
W.  G.  D.  Goff,  Esq.,  Glenville,  in  the  same  sections. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 
- — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Nathan  Cole  in  the  chair. 
Seven  new  members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  fifty 
during  the  half  year,  and  there  is  but  one  sick  member 
on  the  funds.  One  death  has  occurred  during  the 
quarter,  and  the  amount  of  £25  10s.  3 standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  late  member,  has  been  paid  to  the 
widow.  The  treasurer  reported  that  he  had  invested 
since  the  last  meeting  the  sum  of  £200  in  2f  %  Consols.. 
A  vote  of  condolence  with  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  one  of  the  society’s  oldest  honorary 
members,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.— We  regret  to  learn 
from  a  daily  paper  that  the  famous  Physic  Garden  on 
Chelsea  Embankment  is  threatened  with  destruction. 
This  garden,  which,  with  its  noble  Cedar,  is  such  a 
prominent  landmark  on  the  course  of  the  river,  was 
given  to  the  Apothecaries’  Company  in  1721  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  the  company  are  entitled  to  retain  it 
for  ever  at  a  nominal  rent.  But  Lord  Cadogan  wants 
the  land  for  building  purposes,  and  has  tempted  the 
Apothecaries  by  the  offer  of  a  large  sum.  A  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Chelsea  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
with  Lord  Meath,  as  president  of  the  Public  Gardens 
Associations,  in  the  chair,  to  appoint  a  watching 
committee,  and  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  preserve  the  garden  as  an  open  space. 
The  grounds  were  meant,  not  for  the  enterprising 
landlord  or  the  speculative  builder,  but,  in  the  stately 
language  of  the  donor,  “for  the  manifestation  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Godin  creation,  and 
that  the  apprentices  might  learn  to  distinguish  good 
and  useful  plants  from  hurtful  ones.” 

The  North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society. — This  society’s 
exhibition  has  become  the  popular  floral  gathering  of 
the  Lake  district.  Last  Friday’s  show  was  the  best 
ever  held  in  the  district.  The  nurserymen  made  a 
great  display,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  (of  New- 
townards),  B.  R.  Cant  (Colchester),  Harkness  &  Sons 
(Bedale),  and  Dicksons,  Limited  (Chester),  took  the 
nurserymen’s  prize  money  between  them.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Son’s  exhibits  were  much  admired,  especially 
their  seedlings  : — Margaret  Dickson  (H.P.),  creamy 
white,  with  magnificent  foliage,  great  growth,  and 
splendidly  built  ;  a  truly  massive  flower  with  a  grand 
future  before  it.  Marchioness  of  Dnfferin  (H.P.),  a 
seedling  from  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  a  flower  of  im¬ 
mense  substance,  delicate  rosy  pink  ;  a  grand  bloom. 
Duchess  of  Fife  (H.P. ),  this  is  of  unique  form,  delicate 
salmony  pink,  and  most  deliciously  perfumed ;  a 
decided  gain.  The  judges  had  no  hesitation  in  awarding 
them  First  Class  Certificates.  The  Irish  firm  carried 
off  four  first  prizes  and  two  seconds.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
exhibited  some  splendid  specimens,  but  no  doubt  the 
wet  weather  was  the  cause  of  the  champion  playing 
second  liddle,  although  his  twelve  single  trusses  of  any 
H.P.  (Alfred  Colomb)  were  splendid  blooms.  Messrs. 
Harkness’  forty-eightwere  of  splendid  quality  and  in  the 
pink  of  show  form.  The  Chester  firm  also  exhibited 
some  grand  blooms. — Cor. 


Death  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  of  Langwell. — We  very 
much  regret  to  hear  of  the  death,  on  the  8th  inst.,  of 
Mr.  John  Sutherland,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
at  Langwell,  Caithness-shire,  aged  seventy-one  years. 
He  was  for  over  twenty  years  gardener  to  the  past  and 
present  Dukes  of  Portland,  first  at  Sandside,  near 
Thurso,  and  subsequently  at  Langwell,  a  sportsman’s 
paradise  as  regards  shooting  and  fishing,  situated  some 
miles  north  of  Dunrobin,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
coast,  Some  sixteen  years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  Mr.  Sutherland’s  acquaintance  at  Langwell. 
We  called  on  him  late  one  summer’s  evening,  and  were 
very  kindly  received  and  shown  round  the  place,  by 
daylight,  at  an  hour  when  in  London  the  shades  of 
evening  would  have  deepened  into  the  darkness  of 
night.  The  garden  establishment  was  well  kept  in 
every  department,  and  gave  us  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Sutherland  was  a  good  all-round  man  of  the  old- 
fashioned  school.  He  was  much  respected  by  his  noble 
employers  and  friends,  and  by  none  among  the  latter 
more  than  Mr.  John  Downie,  of  Edinburgh,  our  fellow 
visitor  on  the  occasion  mentioned.  We  left  Langwell 
about  midnight  for  Golspie,  and  by  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence  were  the  last  passengers  carried  by  the  mail 
coach  running  between  Wick  and  Helmsdale,  and  which 
was  taken  off  the  road  at  the  conclusion  of  that  journey. 
The  last  tootle  on  the  old  guard’s  horn  was  blown  in 
the  main  street  of  Helmsdale,  and  the  event  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  passengers,  coachman,  and  guard  in  true 
Highland  fashion — a  draught  of  “  Long  John  ”  with 
“  Auld  Lang  Syne.  ’’  Recollection  of  that  holiday  outing 
brings  back  pleasant  memories  of  the  kindly  greeting 
we  received  that  night  from  John  Sutherland. 

Superlative  Raspberry. — This  remarkable  kind  is  a 
chance  seedling  from  Fastolf.  It  was  noted  by  the  raiser, 
Mr.  Merryfield,  as  a  distinct  variety,  and  as  we  have  seen 
them  grow  side  by  side  we  can  endorse  the  fact.  Fastolf 
was  barely  3  ft.  tall,  while  Superlative  was  9  ft.,  and 
produced  ten  times  the  crop.  It  is  far  and  away  the 
best,  and  although  some  maintain  that  Hornet  is  as 
good,  this  kind  surpasses  it  as  a  crown  does  a  florin,  in 
both  cases  under  the  same  treatment. — G.  Bunyard  <fc 
Co. 

Noble  Strawberry  holds  the  Field  in  Ireland. — 
So  far  as  I  can  gather  from  all  sources,  Noble  Strawberry 
as  an  early  heavy  cropping  and  finely  shaped  variety 
still  holds  the  premier  position  in  the  country.  Where 
there  is  any  shade,  or  the  soil  too  rich,  the  flavour  is 
behind  King  of  the  Earlies,  and  for  forcing  I  doubt  if  it 
will  suit  at  all.  At  Birdhill,  the  residence  of  George 
Gough,  Esq.,  of  twenty  varieties  in  the  above  respects 
it  out-distances  all.  »The  berries  are  wondrously  large, 
averaging  from  1  oz.  to  2  ozs.,  hardly  any  crown 
yielding  less  than  one  pound  weight.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  Mr.  Bulfin  has  treated  them  wisely,  no  plant  having 
less  space  to  grow  and  develop  than  one  foot  in  radius. 
The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  the  aspect  due  south. 
Lime  rubbish  is  a  welcome  addition  to  too  rich  soil. — 
W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

Mr.  Patrick  Barry,  of  the  well-known  nursery  firm 
of  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  Western  New 
York,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Rochester.  He  was 
a  prominent  authority  on  plants  and  fruits,  and  wrote 
much  of  importance  concerning  them.  Mr.  Barry  was 
vice-president  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  was  president  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  U.S.  His 
most  useful  contribution  to  horticultural  literature, 
perhaps,  is  the  “Catalogue  of  the  Pomological  Society,” 
but  he  had  been  an  able  writer  on  horticultural  subjects 
for  many  years. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 

Ox  Monday  evening  last,  the  lfth  inst.,  a  meeting  of 
the  general  committee  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street.  Mr.  R.  Ballantine 
was  iu  the  chair,  and  after  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  opportunity 
was  taken  to  present  to  Mrs.  Marian  Thrower,  the 
delegate  from  the  Northern  Horticultural  Society  of 
Tasmania,  an  address,  welcoming  her  to  this  country  as 
the  first  delegate  of  an  affiliated  colonial  society.  Mrs. 
Thrower,  who  made  a  capital  response,  gave  some 
details  as  to  Chrysanthemum  work  and  cultivation  iu 
her  far-off  home,  and  said  that  the  growing  of  this 
favourite  plant  was  fast  extending  there.  At  the  last 
exhibition  of  her  society  the  gold  medal  offered  for 
competition  had  brought  together  more  exhibitors  than 
had  ever  been  known  before.  A  motion  was  carried 
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that  the  address  and  Mrs.  Thrower’s  reply  be  recorded 
in  the  minutes. 

The  hon.  secretary  then  read  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  inviting  affilia¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  Wright,  and  carried,  that  it  was  not  advisable 
to  do  so. 

New  vice-presidents  were  elected,  including  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  twenty-three  new  members 
and  Fellows  added  to  the  roll.  Some  interesting  cor¬ 
respondence  was  read  from  societies  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  and  thirteen  English  local  horticultural 
and  Chrysanthemum  societies  applied  for  affiliation, 
which  was  acceded  to  in  every  case. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  secretary 
brought  the  meeting,  which  was  well  attended,  to  a 
close. 

- ->33<- - 

THE  CAMPIONS. 

A  large  number  of  the  species  of  Lychnis  are  now  in 
bloom,  and  add  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden 
when  planted  in  anything  like  the  numbers  their 
ornamental  character  would  warrant.  Whether  planted 
in  beds  or  borders  they  are  most  effective  when 
seen  in  a  mass.  One  of  their  chief  recommendations  is 
their  great  hardiness,  and  even  where  comparatively 
short  lived  they  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  in 
any  quantity  by  seeds,  which  most  of  them  ripen  in 
great  abundance.  Any  good  garden  soil  will  suit  their 
requirements  provided  it  is  well  drained. 

Lychnis  ciialcedonica. — While  this  is  one  of  the 
commonest  in  gardens  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful. 
The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and 
terminate  in  a  densely  fascicled  corymb  of  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers.  There  is  a  double  form  that  is  even 
more  useful  and  durable,  and  all  are  shitable  for  mixing 
with  cut  flowers.  Single  and  double  white  forms,  as 
well  as  other  colours,  exist  in  some  gardens,  but 
except  for  the  sake  of  variety,  they  cannot  be  said  to 
offer  any  improvement  upon  the  typical  scarlet, 
whether  single  or  double.  The  rootstock  does  not 
increase  very  rapidly,  but  the  plant  may  be  propagated 
by  means  of  seeds,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  keep  any  variety 
true  to  name,  cuttings  of  the  flowering  stems  may  be 
used  before  they  get  too  old.  A  bud  is  developed  in 
the  axil  of  one  of  the  two  leaves  only,  and  alternately 
along  the  sides  of  the  stem.  Advantage  can  be  taken 
of  these  by  putting  them  in  sandy  soil  exactly  like 
Hollyhock  eyes. 

L.  coronaria. — The  hoary  foliage  of  this  species  is 
alone  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  gardens.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  almost  carmine-red  in  good 
forms,  and  individually  larger  than  those  of  L.  chal- 
cedonica  ;  but  instead  of  being  produced  in  flat  dense 
cymes,  they  are  borne  singly  on  elongated  peduncles. 
The  inflorescence  is  much  branched,  and  a  long 
succession  of  bloom  is  kept  up.  Although  the  stems 
under  favourable  conditions  will  attain  a  height  of  3  ft., 
the  average  height  is  18  ins.,  which  is  quite  sufficient 
for  border  or  other  decoration.  There  is  a  pure  white 
variety  which  is  very  choice  in  its  way,  but  its  beauty 
is  best  recognised  when  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
type  by  way  of  contrast.  The  hoary  character  of  the 
foliage  detracts  in  a  measure  from  the  prominence  the 
flowers  would  possess  if  the  leaves  were  of  a  dark  green. 
The  culture  of  the  plant  is  of  the  easiest,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  find  it  in  many  a  cottage  garden.  The  best 
plants  are  obtained  from  seeds,  although  propagation 
may  also  be  effected  by  dividing  the  rootstock  some  time 
in  March,  or  later  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 

L.  Flos-Jovis. — This  is  a  much  neater  species  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  but  having  hoary,  woolly  foliage, 
it  may  be  compared  to  L.  coronaria,  but  the  infloresence 
is  entirely  different,  and  consists  of  a  flat  umbellate 
head,  bearing  bright  rose  or  purple  flowers.  The  stems 
generally  average  about  1  ft.  in  height,  and  all  parts  as 
well  as  the  foliage  are  densely  felted  with  a  white 
tomentum.  The  species,  like  its  near  ally  L.  coronaria, 
is  sometimes  classed  under  the  genus  Agrostemma.  It 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  tender  and  impatient  of 
wet  than  L.  coronaria,  but  in  well-drained  soil  it  will 
occasion  no  difficulty.  In  naturally  wet  districts  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  cultivate  it  on  a  rockery,  so  that 
moisture  would  not  lodge  about  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
nor  saturate  the  roots.  It  may  be  propagated  in  the 
same  way  as  L.  coronaria. 

L.  fulgens.  — There  are  many  forms  of  this  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  ornamental.  The  typical  form  was  introduced 
from  Siberia  in  1822,  and  although  it  has  large 
vermilion  flowers,  the  four-lobed  petals  are  narrow  and 
wedge-shaped,  with  the  side  lobes  resembling  fringes, 


and  the  five  petals,  each  with  their  four  lobes,  diverge 
in  a  star-like  fashion.  The  plant  is,  however,  dwarf, 
varying  from  8  ins.  to  12  ins.,  according  to  conditions. 
The  variety  L.  f.  grandiflora  has  large  scarlet  flowers 
and  broad  segments  almost  meeting  at  the  sides.  It  is 
a  native  of  China,  and  somewhat  more  tender  than  the 
Siberian  form.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  keep  a  few  small  plants  as  a  reserve  stock  in  a 
cold  frame.  L.  f.  Sieboldii  has  smaller  flowers  than 
the  last,  but  the  petals,  although  presenting  the  same 
four-lobed  character  of  the  type  to  a  certain  degree,  are 
broader  and  imbricated.  The  variety  is  a  very  choice 
one,  and  comes  from  Japan.  L.  f.  Haageana  also 
differs  from  the  type  in  having  broader  petals,  forming 
a  nearly  close  flower.  The  latter  is  borne  in  clusters  of 
one  to  three  on  short  erect  stems.  The  variety  is  of 
garden  origin,  and  varies  in  the  colours  of  its  flowers 
from  scarlet  to  pure  white,  and  seeds  of  the  various 
kinds  may  readily  be  obtained  of  the  seedsmen. 

L.  diurna  flore  fleno. — The  typical  form  of  this 
British  plant  is  well  known  to  everybody  under  some 
name  or  other,  but  is  best  known  as  the  Red  Campion. 
The  double-flowered  variety  is  the  most  ornamental 
and  desirable  for  horticultural  purposes.  The  flowers 
being  perfectly  double  no  seeds  are  obtainable,  and  the 
plant  also  proves  rather  obstinate  in  the  hands  of  the 
propagator,  who  can  hardly  get  cuttings  to  form  roots. 
Division  of  the  root-stock  may,  however,  be  readily 
effected  early  in  spring.  Good-sized  plants  in 
moderately  rich  moist  soil,  continue  to  produce  flowers 
for  a  longer  period  than  the  typical  single  form. 


L.  vespertina  flore  pleno. — Like  the  last  the  type 
of  this  is  a  British  wilding,  and  a  very  beautiful  one  ; 
but  more  regard  is  paid  to  the  double  form  in  gardens. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  large  and  fragrant,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  plant 
varies  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  height,  but  usually 
maintains  a  medium  state.  In  a  list  of  ornamental 
Campions  of  a  perennial  character,  and  suitable  for 
garden  decoration,  there  are  several  other  very  fine 
things  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  but  the  above  are 
now  at  their  best,  and  objects  of  great  attraction  in  the 
garden. 


AQUILEG-IA,  RED  GOLD. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  Stakehill 
House,  Castleton,  Manchester,  who  sent  us  a  flower,  we 
are  enabled  to  give  an  illustration  of  a  charming  new 
double  Aquilegia  raised  by  him.  The  name  Red  Gold 
explains  the  colour,  for  the  numerous  stout  hooked 
spurs  are  of  a  deep  red,  while  the  lamina  of  the 
numerous  petals  is  of  a  bright  golden  yellow.  The 
sepals  are  also  red,  stained  with  violet  and  green,  but 
they  are  sharply  deflexed  owing  to  the  number  of  spurs 
crowding  above  them,  and  therefore  play  no  conspicuous 
part  in  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  It  was  derived  from 
a  hybrid  form  of  A.  chrysantha  crossed  with  pollen 
from  A.  californica  ;  and  seeing  that  the  stamens,  or  a 
number  of  them,  and  the  styles  are  still  perfect,  a 
race  of  doubles  may  be  obtained  as  beautiful  and 
interesting  in  their  way  as  those  obtained  from  A. 
vulgaris,  and  now  common  in  many  gardens.  The 
foliage  is  light  and  elegant,  as  in  the  parents. 


A  BELGIAN  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

CATALOGUE. 

Under  the  title  of  “  Liste  descriptive  des  Chrysan- 
th&mes  d’hiver,’’  Mons.  0.  de  Meulenaere,  a  prominent 
exhibitor  at  the  Ghent  Chrysanthemum  shows,  has 
issued  a  handy,  portable  little  volume  of  much  service 
to  French  and  Belgian  Chrysanthemum  cultivators. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  popularity  of  this 
valuable  winter  favourite  on  the  Continent,  it  is 
remarkable  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  any 
of  the  recognised  horticultural  societies  to  publish  an 
authoritative  Chrysanthemum  list  similar  to  our 
National  catalogue.  The  Continental  grower  has,  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  to  refer  to  as  a  standard  but  the  ordinary 
trade  lists,  which  are  in  France,  as  in  England,  more  or 
less  reliable,  according  to  the  firms  that  issue  them.  It 
is  not,  then,  surprising  to  find  an  ardent  enthusiast  and 
successful  exhibitor  like  M.  de  Meulenaere,  engaged  in 
the  compilation  of  that  which  for  a  long  time  past 
must  have  been  felt  to  be  a  great  desideratum. 

The  compiler  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
official  catalogue  of  our  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and,  indeed,  his  “  Liste  descriptive  ”  is  almost 
wholly  a  translation  of  the  English  one.  The  plan 
adopted  by  M.  de  Meulenaere  has  been  to  make  his 
work  a  simple  alphabetical  list  from  beginning  to  end. 
Those  varieties  fully  described  in  the  National  select 
lists  have  been  incorporated  with  those  mentioned  in 
the  alphabetical  list  in  the  N.  C.  S.  catalogue,  and 
thus  the  Belgian  work  is  in  one  part  onty.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  English 
work,  very  exhaustive  particulars  concerning  each 
variety  are  given,  but  that  in  the  latter  half  of  it  the 
name  of  the  flower  only  is  mentioned,  and  a  quite  brief 
indication  of  colour  given. 

The  effect  when  the  two  portions  of  the  National 
catalogue  are  blended  into  one  is  curious  to  the  eye, 
for  every  nowand  then  one  finds  a  name  with  four  lines 
of  description,  as  full  as  can  possibly  be  required,  and 
then  follow  others  which  have  not  the  same  number  of 
words. 

The  classification  is  somewhat  extended  by  M.  de 
Meulenaere,  for  he  makes  ten  groups,  viz.  : — Large 
Anemones,  Japanese  Anemones,  Pompon  Anemones, 
Medium  flowers,  Large  flowers,  Incurved,  Japanese, 
Reflexed  Japanese,  Pompon,  and  Reflexed. 

We  fail  to  see  the  utility  of  the  two  classes  called 
Medium  and  Large.  Whatever  Chrysanthemums  are 
included  under  these  headings  could  certainly  be 
properly  referred  to  one  of  the  Anemone,  one  of  the 
Reflexed,  or  to  the  Incurved  sections. 

Some  additions  are  made  by  including  the  new 
varieties  distributed  since  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  N.  C.  S.  catalogue.  M.  de  Meulenaere 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  possession  of  a  great  stock  of 
Chrysanthemum  lore,  for  there  are  many  omissions  of 
dates,  raisers’  names,  and  other  details  which  could 
have  easily  been  supplied.  The  work  will  not  compete 
seriously  with  any  catalogue  in  this  country,  for  besides 
being  printed  entirely  in  French,  there  are  numerous 
little  errors  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided.  It 
would  be  too  long  a  task  to  pick  them  all  out,  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  this  work  is  not  only  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  Belgium,  but  on  the  Continent,  some 
amount  of  consideration  must  be  allowed. 

The  book  is  got  up  in  nice  style,  is  neatly  printed 
and  bound,  and  the  sole  agents  for  this  country  are 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill. 

— = — 

ROSA  FEROX. 

The  plant  figured  under  this  name  in  Miss  Lawrence’s 
Roses,  t.  42,  and  also  described  and  figured  in  Loudon’s 
Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum,  is  the  Rosa 
rugosa,  a  species  from  Japan,  and  now  well  known  in 
gardens.  The  true  R.  ferox  of  M.  Bieberstein  is  but 
little  known  in  gardens  at  the  present  day.  We  have 
been  favoured  with  specimens  from  Mr.  W.  G.  Baker, 
curator  at  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  It  forms  a 
dwarf  and  closely  branched  bush  about  3  ft.  high,  and 
is  densely  clothed  with  small,  dark  green  leaves,  some-' 
what  similar  to  those  of  the  Scotch  Rose  (R.  spino- 
sissima).  Each  leaf  consists  of  five  to  seven  ovate, 
roundly  ovate,  and  even  obovate  leaflets,  doubly 
glandular-serrate  on  the  margins,  and  densely  glandular 
on  the  back,  making  it  closely  related  to  our  native 
Sweet-briar  (R.  rubiginosa).  The  stems  are  armed 
with  numerous  spines  of  various  sizes,  and  the  larger 
ones  are  hooked.  The  flowers  on  the  specimens  sent 
were  solitary,  but  two  and  three  are  also  produced  in  a 
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cluster.  They  are  rather  small  and  white,  with  a 
yellow  claw  to  the  petals,  and  the  latter  are  supported 
by  curiously  pinnatifid  and  glandular  sepals.  The 
foliage  is  somewhat  fragrant,  and  altogether  the  species 
forms  a  beautiful  and  compact  bush,  studded  with 
white  blossoms. 

- -W&e- - 

LIQUID  MANURES. 

It  is  well  enough  to  look  some  months  ahead  for 
the  manure  needed.  Doubly  liberal  manuring  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  big  crops.  The  profit  comes  from 
maximum  crops  ;  hence  the  importance  of  securing,  at 
reasonable  prices,  manure  that  will  produce  the  largest 
crops.  There  are  differences  in  value  among  stable  or 
farm-yard  manures.  Some  farm-yard  or  stable  manure 
has  treble  the  value  of  others.  We  are  apt  to  make  a 
distinction  between  cow  and  horse  manure,  possibly 
between  fresh  and  rotted  manure  ;  but  with  this  we 
stop.  But  other  points  about  stable  manures  are  of 
more  importance.  One  of  these  is  the  proportion  of 
urine. 

A  ton  of  fresh,  solid  excrement  of  horses  contains  8.8 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  3.4  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  7  lbs. 
of  potash.  A  ton  of  fresh  solid  excrement  of  cattle 
contains  5.8  lbs  of  nitrogen,  3.4  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  2  lbs.  of  potash.  A  ton  of  fresh  urine  of  horses 
contains  31  lbs.  of  nitrogen  and  30  lbs.  of  potash.  A 
ton  of  fresh  urine  of  cattle  contains  11.6  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
and  9.8  lbs.  of  potash. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  at  the  commercial  values  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  taking  the  same 
weights  of  fresh  urine  and  of  fresh  solid  excrement  of 
horses,  the  first  has  six  times  the  value  of  the  latter  ; 
and  of  cattle  nearly  four  times.  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  urine,  the  more  valuable 
the  manure.  However,  in  the  urine  there  is  no  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  This  is  a  sad  lack,  which,  however,  can 
be  supplied  by  the  use  of  some  phosphatic  fertiliser. 

But  urine  has  to  the  gardener  a  greater  value,  com¬ 
pared  with  solid  excrement.  The  earliest  crop  brings 
the  best  prices  ;  hence  a  manure  that  will  make  the 
crop  larger  and  also  earlier  gives  us  a  double  value. 
Urine  does  this,  for  the  nitrogen  in  urine  is  all  in 
solution,  and  in  a  condition  fit  to  be  taken  up  immedi¬ 
ately  bj7  the  plants.  Pound  for  pound,  it  is  fully  as 
valuable  as  the  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nitrogen  in  solid  excrement  is  inferior, 
since  most  of  it  is  insoluble,  and  in  a  condition  unassi- 
milable  by  plants.  It  is  contained  chiefly  in  the 
undigested,  not  to  say  indigestible,  portions  of  the 
food.  Urine  is  the  manure  par  excellence  for  the 
gardener,  since  it  acts  at  once. 

However,  we  must  have'  a  care  as  to  the  preservation 
of  the  urine.  Unless  properly  managed,  no  other 
manure  so  quickly  deteriorates  ;  the  nitrogenous  com¬ 
ponents  of  urine — viz.,  urea,  uric  acid  and  hippuric 
acid— are  precisely  those  constituents  of  animal  secre¬ 
tions  which  decompose  the  first  and  the  easiest.  Hence, 
Professor  Storer  says  that  cisterns  to  hold  urine  can 
hardly  be  profitable.  The  best  way,  it  seems,  in  which 
to  preserve  the  manurial  value  of  urine  is  to  have  it 
absorbed  by  straw  or  other  litter.  This  retards  its 
decomposition.  When  solid  excrement,  urine  and 
enough  litter  to  absorb  the  liquid  are  mixed  together, 
the  mass  keeps  remarkably  well.  At  the  end  of  five 
warm  months  decomposition  had  hardly  begun  in  such 
a  heap. 

When  the  gardener  can  get  urine  fresh,  he  can 
hardly  get  a  manure  more  “forcing.”  But  otherwise 
he  would  better  use  the  urine  mixed  with  litter  and 
solid  excrement.  And  the  point  for  him  to  remember 
is  that  manure  from  stables  where  the  urine  is  absorbed 
and  saved  is  worth  to  him,  pound  for  pound,  far  more 
than  manure  from  stable.s  where  the  urine  is  allowed 
to  waste. 

Of  great  comparative  value  to  the  gardener  is  also 
manure  liquor  —  i.e.,  the  liquid  that  drains  from 
manure.  It  is  likely  that  in  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Belgium  the  farmers  overrate  this  fertilizer  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  gardener,  even  in  this 
country,  can  use  it  to  advantage  and  with  profit, 
though  he  prepares  it  artificially.  In  its  composition 
it  much  resembles  urine,  as  it  contains  little  phosphoric 
acid  and  much  nitrogen,  and  also  in  being  liquid. 
Hence  it  is  a  splendid  forcing  manure  ;  it  acts  strongly 
and  immediately,  and  this  suggests  that  its  use  is  to 
be  on  crops  that  are  to  be  hurried  to  maturity.  There 
is  this  point  in  its  favour,  also,  that  it  is  not  apt  to 
“  burn  ”  crops  as  guano  does  in  dry  weather.  Voeleker 
found  that  it  was  almost  twice  as  concentrated  from 
fresh  as  from  old  manure. — S.  M.  J.,  in  American 
Garden. 


BEGONIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

Some  idea  of  the  favour  with  which  the  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  are  still  received  by  the  public  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  the  area  occupied  by  them,  both  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  air,  continues  to  increase  from 
year  to  year  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  In  one  place  an  acre  of  ground  is  solely 
devoted  to  single  kinds,  and  contains  135,000  plants. 
The  latter  are  planted  in  colours,  there  being  10,000  of 
a  colour,  and  5,000  in  a  bed.  There  are  35,000  in 
another  part  of  the  nursery,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
collected  from  double  kinds.  A  large  percentage  comes 
double,  and  already  a  great  number  of  them  have 
flowered  and  are  of  so  much  promise  that  they  have  been 
potted  up  and  placed  under  glass.  Altogether  there 
would  be  considerably  over  200,000  plants  in  the 
nursery. 

Single-flowered  Kinds. 

Old  plants  and  last  year’s  seedlings  are  now  in  full 
bloom  in  the  houses.  That  in  which  the  single  kinds 
are  located  is  100  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  wide,  exclusive  of 
a  wing  at  one  end.  A  large  percentage  of  the  plants  are 
unnamed,  even  although  decided  improvements  upon 
existing  named  kinds.  A  drooping-flowered  variety 
suitable  for  basket  work,  and  suspended  from  the  roof, 
bore  eight  to  twelve  flowers  on  each  stalk.  The  outer 
sepals  were  rose,  and  the  inner  ones  deep  carmine 
approaching  to  crimson,  all  being  white  at  the  base, 
resembling  the  type  originally  named  Charmer.  The 
plant  lasts  in  good  condition  for  about  a  month.  We 
noted  some  marked  advances  upon  old  types  in  the 
short  erect  peduncles,  with  perfectly  orbicular  flowers 
of  great  size.  The  breadth  of  the  inner  sepals  marks 
another  great  improvement.  A  very  choice  seedling, 
with  sulphur-white  flowers,  had  very  broad  leaves 
more  or  less  blotched  with  bronze  beneath.  The 
narrow  leaves  —  characteristic  of  the  old  Begonia 
boliviensis — are  now  giving  place  to  kinds  with  more 
ample  foliage,  hiding  both  the  stems  and  top  of  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  grown.  We  also  noted 
varieties  with  soft  orange  and  deep  orange-red  large 
orbicular  flowers. 

Of  the  kinds  now  in  bloom  we  can  with  difficulty 
but  intimate  the  colours,  so  varied  and  endlessly 
blended  are  they  from  pure  white  to  intense  crimson. 
A  Picotee-edged  variety  had  white  flowers  with  a  rose 
margin,  and  close  by  was  another  with  a  carmine  edge 
merging  into  rose,  and  that  again  into  white.  A 
variation  from  the  above  was  shown  by  a  large  and 
very  floriferous  specimen  with  white  flowers,  the  margin 
and  outer  surface  of  which  were  of  a  decided  rose 
colour.  A  peculiar  combination  presented  itself  in  a 
form  having  pale  lemon  flowers  margined  with  red,  and 
another  had  bright  orange  blooms  that  were  crimson 
externally.  Of  the  same  affinity  was  one  with  orange 
flowers  deepening  to  orange  or  crimson  at  the  base  and 
sides  of  the  sepals  ;  but  the  hues  varied  in  different 
flowers  upon  the  same  plant.  Another  curious  as  well 
as  showy  kind  had  rosy  salmon  sepals,  the  inner  ones 
of  which  are  much  darker  when  they  first  expand,  and 
all  fade  to  white  at  the  margin  when  old. 

Varieties  with  long  straggling  stems  scantily  clothed 
with  foliage  are  giving  place  to  others  with  short 
stems,  broad  leaves,  and  erect  flowers.  The  mere  size 
of  the  latter  is  not  now  reckoned  of  primary  importance. 
A  plant  12  ins.  or  13  ins.  high  and  1  yard  through  was 
laden  with  deep  rose  or  carmine-rose  flowers,  of  good 
shape  and  medium  size.  Another  plant  with  large 
deep  magenta  flowers  measured  1  yard  in  height  and  as 
much  across,  with  very  numerous  stems  from  a  single 
tuber  now  five  years  old.  Six  or  seven  years  are 
reckoned  about  the  limit  of  a  tuber,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  preserve  after  that  time  if  it  has  been  grown 
vigorously,  or  has  been  accorded  liberal  treatment.  A 
plant  of  the  Charmer  type  had  reddish  scarlet  sepals, 
with  a  pink  or  white  blotch  at  the  base  of  each.  Other 
plants  of  good  erect  habit  had  rose-magenta,  bright 
yellow,  pure  white,  and  brilliant  scarlet  flowers. 

Double  Varieties. 

As  amongst  the  single  kinds,  so  here  also  improvement 
continues  to  be  effected.  Between  the  ragged  flowers 
of  the  first  doubles  that  were  produced,  as  well  as  the 
lumpy  kinds  with  densely  compact  petals  that  follow'ed, 
there  is  little  in  common  with  the  varieties  that  are 
now  being  produced.  Two  or  three  types  to  which 
attention  is  being  directed  may  be  here  noticed,  namely, 
those  with  broad,  flat,  imbricated  petals,  resembling  in 
the  aggregate  a  Camellia  ;  secondly,  those  with  broad, 
crimped,  or  undulated  petals,  as  seen  in  double 
Hollyhocks  ;  and,  lastly,  those  flowers  with  numerous 
rosettes,  and  which  are  generally  of  large  size.  The 
latter  may  be  compared  to  small  bouquets  or  trusses  of 


double  Pelargoniums.  There  are  several  other  familiar 
flowers,  such  as  Roses  and  Pinks,  to  which  individual 
forms  may  be  compared.  Another  improvement  which 
is  much  desired  amongst  double  kinds  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  race  with  short  and  sufficiently  stont  flower- 
stalks  to  carry  the  heavy  blooms  more  nearly  erect,  so 
that  they  may  be  seen  to  greater  advantage. 

Preference  is  being  given  to  flowers  with  delicate 
colours  as  well  as  those  of  dark  but  decided  hues.  'We 
noted  unnamed  seedlings  with  soft  pink,  flesh,  bright 
yellow,  rose,  rosy-salmon,  brilliant  scarlet,  intense 
crimson,  yellow,  and  other  hues  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  define.  A  dwarf  and  floriferous  variety 
not  exceeding  6  ins.  high  was  notable  for  the  curious 
arrangement  of  its  yellow  petals.  A  taller  one  with 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  had  the  outer  segments  or 
sepals  very  much  longer  than  the  central  ones,  forming 
a  kind  of  guard  as  seen  in  many  Hollyhocks  ;  a  bright 
yellow  one  had  similar  broad  guards. 

On  account  of  the  necessity  of  propagating  specially 
good  kinds  by  cuttings,  a  more  conservative  principle 
must  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  double  than  single  kinds. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  former  are  therefore  named. 
A  beautiful  sulphur- white  is  Mrs.  French,  with  flowers 
of  great  depth  and  undulated  petals.  Viscountess 
Cranbrook,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  described 
as  rosy-scarlet  with  a  white  centre.  Claribgl  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  same  way,  but  the  flowers  are  of  medium 
size,  and  salmon  with  a  white  centre.  The  plant  is 
dwarf,  not  exceeding  8  ins.,  and  very  floriferous.  A 
novelty  in  its  way  was  an  unnamed  seedling  with 
crimson  flowers,  more  or  less  striped  longitudinally  with 
white.  It  may  give  rise  to  quite  a  new  strain,  if  this 
peculiar  character  can  be  perpetuated  by  seeds.  Pose 
Laing  is  a  soft  rose-coloured  flower,  with  broad  flat 
petals,  and  one  centre  like  a  Camellia.  Another 
finely  shaped  flower  is  B.  Pi.  Davis.  Stanstead  Gem  is 
made  up  of  numerous  small  Tosettes,  forming  together 
a  very  large  flower  of  a  dazzling  scarlet.  A  desirability 
in  its  way  is  that  named  Juno,  with  lighter  scarlet 
flowers  and  crisped  petals.  The  plant  was  only  about 
12  ins,  or  14  ins.  high.  Scarlet  Gem  is  another  choice, 
brilliant  scarlet  kind,  with  broad  leaves  covering  the 
pot.  There  are  also  numerous  fine  kinds  amongst  the 
seedlings  of  this  year. 

- .»  ->-:£<.=  -  - — -  - 

VEGETABLE  NOTES. 

Snowball  Cauliflower. 

How  curiously  your  two  correspondents  of  last  week, 
“"V.  P.  E.”  and  “  B.  L  ,”  proved,  so  far  as  the 
reputation  of  this  early  Cauliflower  is  concerned,  to  be 
at  once  the  bane  and  antidote  !  The  first  has  found 
the  Snowball  to  be  later  than  Early  London,  the  second 
has  found  it  to  be  twelve  or  sixteen  days  earlier.  Either 
“  W.  P.  R.”  did  not  get  the  true  stock,  or  else  he 
misplaced  his  labels.  "When  the  trials  of  Cauliflowers 
took  place  at  Chiswick  a  few  years  since,  and  “  W.  P. 
R.”  alludes  to  those  trials  with  satisfaction,  Snowball 
was  found  to  be  one  of  the  .very  best  stocks,  and  earliest 
grown,  thus  showing  that  those  who  have  the  true  stock, 
have  the  earliest  variety  in  cultivation.  It  would  be 
invidious  on  my  part  to  name  the  varieties  sent  out  since 
Snowball  came  into  commerce,  all  of  which  are 
identical.  It  would  be  well  if  gardeners  would  study 
the  Chiswick  reports,  and  thus  ascertain  which  is  the 
real  Simon  Pure. — A.  Dean. 

Pea,  Chelsea  Gem. 

I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  your  correspondent,  “Con,” 
says  on  p.  694,  concerning  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Chelsea  Gem  Pea,  both  as  regards  earliness,  produc¬ 
tiveness,  and  good  flavour.  With  us  it  has  grown 
about  1  ft.  9  ins.  high  this  year,  which  is  6  ins.  higher 
than  last  season.  The  pods  are  well  filled  with  peas 
quickly  after  the  bloom  is  gone,  and  in  this  respect 
offer  a  marked  contrast  to  another  early  sort  sown  the 
same  date,  which  is  very  annoying  by  reason  of  its 
slowness  in  filling  in.  The  average  number  of  peas  to 
a  pod  of  Chelsea  Gem  the  third  week  in  June  was  seven, 
there  being  more  pods  containing  eight  than  contained 
six  peas. —  IV.  Parks,  Fernsidc,  Bicklcy. 

- - 

THE  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

SEED  BARN. 

Uncle  Sam’s  seed  barn  is  just  now  (April)  in  a  hum 
of  activity.  It  is  so  for  about  a  month  every  year  at 
this  season.  Go  into  it  any  time  during  the  next  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  you  will  find  it  a  scene  of  bustle 
and  industry — hundreds  of  women  putting  up  with 
rapid  fingers  myriads  of  paper  packages,  men  dragging 
heavy  sacks  hither  and  thither,  and  other  busy  workers 
pasting  and  addressing  labels.  They  must  needs  be 
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quick,  for  witliin  a  few  days  £20,000  worth  of  seeds  of 
all  sorts  have  to  be  sent  in  small  parcels  to  a  million 
different  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  sum  annually  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
investment  in  germs  of  things  vegetable,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country  in  order  that  products 
of  the  soil  may  be  improved  in  quality.  If  you  would 
like  some  you  can  get  a  share  by  simply  writing 
without  delay  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington — a  postcard  will  do — and  making  the 
request.  Mention  what  you  want  and  it  will  be  mailed 
to  you  free  of  charge  in  a  bundle  marked  “  Official 
Business.”  If  you  have  no  place  to  grow  Beans  and 
Potatoes  in,  ask  for  flower  seeds,  and  you  will  receive 
enough  to  make  your  garden  bloom  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Anyone  can  obtain  a  portion  by  merely 
communicating  the  wish. 

Probably  this  newspaper  will  not  charge  anything 
for  advertising  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  is  distributing 
this  year’s  seeds  of  a  better  quality  than  ever  before. 
Some  time  ago  the  seeds  given  away  by  the  Government 
acquired  such  a  reputation  for  badness,  that  many 
farmers  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  plant  them, 
considering  it  improbable  that  they  would  ever  come 
up.  But  things  are  managed  differently  now,  and  the 
seeds  you  get  from  Uncle  Jerry  Rusk  are  accompanied 
by  a  guarantee  that  they  will  sprout.  They  are  all 
tested,  in  fact,  before  they  are  sent  off,  and  the 
manner  of  this  testing  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

First,  however,  it  will  be  best  to  tell  where  the  seeds 
come  from.  Hitherto  they  have  been  bought  from 
farmers  and  seed  growers,  who  sent  samples  to 
Washington  and  received  orders  on  the  strength  of 
them.  But  this  year  an  agent  has  been  employed  to 
travel  all  over  the  country  and  buy  up  whatever  seemed 
best.  Tne  result  is  that  all  the.  seeds  now  being 
distributed  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  department 
represents  a  certain  Potato  it  is  sending  out  as  probably 
the  most  excellent  article  in  the  shape  of  a  Hibernian 
tuber  ever  obtained  by  cultivation.  It  never  offered 
Potatos  before  this  season,  by  the  way.  The  germs  of 
this  wonderful  vegetable  will  be  sent  to  you,  if  you 
make  the  request,  twenty-five  “  eyes  ”  in  a  wooden  box, 
all  cut  up -and  ready  to  plant.  Of  course,  the  notion  is 
that  the  farmer,  observing  that  the  Potatos  grown  from 
these  twenty-five  eyes  are  superior  to  any  others  of  his 
crop,  will  keep  them  for  seed,  and  other  agricultural 
persons  in  his  neighbourhood  will  obtain  from  him 
specimens  of  the  vegetable  for  planting,  the  product  of 
all  that  particular  district  being  in  this  way  improved. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  whole  idea  and  purpose  of  seed 
distribution — that  the  vegetables  and  flowers  grown  in 
this  country  shall  be  as  good  and  pretty  of  their  kinds 
as  possible. 

The  seeds  bought  of  the  farmers  by  the  agent  are  sent 
to  Washington  in  bags,  and  in  this  shape  are  piled  in  the 
.  storage  department  of  Uncle  Sam’s  barn,  which  is  a  big 
brick  building  just  behind  the  main  structure  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  An  enormous  room  ad¬ 
joining  is  filled  with  women  sitting  at  little  tables  and 
measuring  out  seeds  from  sacks  into  brown  paper 
envelopes.  Some  of  them  use  quart  pots,  others  pints, 
and  so  on  down  to  mere  thimbles  with  long  handles  for 
such  little  seeds  as  Carrots.  Obviously,  too,  the 
envelopes  differ  in  size.  Each  envelope,  having  re¬ 
ceived  its  measure  full,  is  sealed  up,  and  a  label  is 
pasted  on  it,  telling  what  seeds  it  contains,  giving 
directions  for  planting  them,  and  saying  at  the  bottom, 
“Please  report  results.”  It  is  desired  to  know,  you 
see,  how  the  seeds  turn  out.  Finally,  the  packets  are 
put  up  in  bundles  of  fives  and  tens,  and  after  being 
addressed,  they  are  sent  off  in  this  shape.  If  you  ask 
simply  for  “some  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,”  you  will 
probably  receive  ten  envelopes  of  the  former  and  five  of 
the  latter.  A  sample  bundle  of  ten  vegetables  would 
very  likely  contain  a  quart  of  Corn,  half-a-pint  of 
Beans,  half-a-pint  of  Peas,  and  some  small  envelopes 
of  Cabbage,  Pumpkin,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Radish,  Cucum¬ 
ber,  and  Beet.  Quarts  are  also  given  of  Buckwheat 
and  Lawn  Grass.  A  separate  room  in  the  barn  is 
devoted  to  the  putting  up  of  flower  seeds,  which  are 
purchased  from  the  big  seed  houses.  .  .  .  Write 

to  the  department  for  the  seeds  you  want,  and  you  are 
all  ready  to  go  into  business.  Own  your  own  kitchen 
garden  ;  every  city  family  should  have  one  on  the 
window-ledge.  Flowers  will  do  as  well. 

Two-thirds  of  the  £20,000  worth  of  seeds  go  to  Con¬ 
gress,  each  member  of  which  gets  about  5,000  envelopes 
of  them  yearly.  Usually  the  department  sends  them 
off  under  instructions  from  the  Congress  men.  The 
remaining  one-third  is  distributed  by  the  department 
as  it  sees  fit.  Its  generosity  is  often  abused,  for  people 
sometimes  send  as  many  as  a  dozen  times  for  seed  in 
one  year.  As  a  rule  they  get  them,  too  ;  for  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  department  to  be  very  amiable,  and  to 
conciliate  everybody. — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Times. 


GARDENERS’  MUTUAL  IMPROVE¬ 

MENT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  715J. 

Discussions. 

Nervousness  here,  too,  is  often  shown  by  members, 
and  yet  discussions  are  the  very  life  of  these  meetings. 
They  are  not  only  the  means  of  disseminating  know¬ 
ledge,  but  by  joining  in  them  members  acquire  that 
important  qualification  in  these  days,  the  power  of 
expressing  their  ideas  in  an  intelligible  form.  With  a 
view  to  encourage  general  discussion,  it  is  a  commend¬ 
able  custom  to  give  the  secretary  good  notice  of  any 
paper  intended  to  be  read,  so  that  he  may  announce  it 
for  the  information  of  members,  that  they  may  bo 
prepared  to  discuss  it  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  I 
would  strongly  advise  the  younger  members  in  such 
cases  to  look  up  books  bearing  on  the  subject  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  and  mark  carefully  therein  any  references 
to  the  matter  about  to  be  debated,  and  then  read  these 
at  the  meetings.  This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner 
of  proceeding.  The  younger  members  are  not  expected 
to  treat  the  matter  from  a  practical  or  experienced 
point  of  view,  and  the  course  here  recommended  for 
adoption  will  give  them  courage,  and  serve  as  a  train¬ 
ing  for  the  more  important  and  influential  part  they 
may  be  naturally  expected  to  play  as  their  connection 
with  the  association  extends.  A  word  of  advice  here. 

I  would  earnestly  impress  upon  those  who  promise  papers 
to  read  them,  or  get  someone  else  to  do  so  for  them,  on 
the  date  fixed.  It  is  not  very  cheering  for  a  secretary 
to  receive,  a  day  before  the  meeting,  a  note,  intimating 
that  the  paper  arranged  for  cannot  be  read.  I  have 
known  one  or  'two  cases  iu  which  such  notice  was  not 
even  given.  Nothing  is  more  disappointing — I  had 
almost  written  exasperating— than  for  the  members  to 
find  the  reader,  for  whom  they  had  prepared  matter  for 
discussion,  not  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  much 
injury  is  done  to  the  association.  It  is  a  good  rule  to 
allow  each  member  who  speaks  in  reply  ten  minutes. 
This  generally  gives  a  chance  for  all  who  wish  to  do  so 
to  join  in  the  discussion,  and  then,  if  time  permits,  a 
few  members  will  be  able  to  speak  a  second  time. 

Exhibition  of  Plants,  &c.,  at  Meetings. 

It  is  the  custom  in  some  societies  for  the  members  to 
exhibit  plants,  cut  flowei’3,  &c.,  at  the  meetings,  and 
for  marks  or  certificates  of  merit  to  be  awarded  to  the 
best  exhibits.  An  interest  is  thereby  aroused  in  such 
meetings  that  must  be  an  advantage  to  those  assembled. 
It  is  a  capital  plan,  as  tending  to  develop  good  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  a  spirit  of  healthy  rivalry.  The  idea  of 
illustrating  the  paper  sometimes  by  the  fruit  or  plant 
on  which  it  treats  is  a  most  commendable  one.  For 
instance,  suppose  a  short  paper  is  read  on  Madresfield 
Court  Grape,  and  fine  examples  be  exhibited,  which 
are  free  from  blemish.  The  reader  would  doubtless  be 
called  upon  for  an  explanation  of  the  system  of  culture 
which  produced  this  much-to-be-desired  result.  This 
would  prove  of  great  value  to  growers  of  this  variety 
there  present,  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  the 
lecturer  in  preventing  cracking.  Instances  of  this 
character  might  be  multiplied,  but  one  instance  is 
quite  sufficient  to  convey  the  object  I  have  in  view  in 
drawing  attention  to  this  most  important  matter. 

Library. 

This  is  a  useful  addition  to  any  sooiety.  Its  great 
advantages  are  so  self-evident  that  no  words  of  mine 
are  needed  to  point  them  out.  Money  spent  in  good 
books  is  never  wasted.  I  refer  for  one  moment,  by 
way  of  encouragement  to  others  similarly  engaged,  to 
the  prosperous  Gardeners’  Society  at  Birmingham.  In 
the  first  year  of  its  establishment,  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  the  sum  of  £60  7s.  6 d.  was  received  for  the 
library  ;  100  volumes  of  books  were  then  purchased, 
and  twenty  books  and  thirty-two  bound  volumes  of 
magazines  and  other  periodicals  presented,  making  a 
total  of  152  books.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
the  ever-busy  and  efficient  secretary,  I  have  seen  a  list 
of  the  books  in  the  library,  and  a  very  satisfactory  one 
it  is.  Mr.  Hughes  has  also  informed  me  that  two  most 
excellent  works  have  recently  been  added  to  their 
library,  viz.,  Sowerby’s  English  Botany  and  the  Here¬ 
fordshire  Pomona. 

Attendances. 

Where  other  engagements  permit,  these  should  be  made 
as  frequent  as  possible  by  the  members  to  the  extent  of 
a  little  personal  sacrifice  at  times.  It  is  only  by  con¬ 
stant  attendance  and  attention  at  these  meetings  that 
the  good  derivable  from  them  can  be  maintained  and 
shared  in  to  its  fullest  degree,  and  yet  another  most 
important  point  highly  worthy  of  earnest  consideration 
by  those  concerned.  There  is  nothing  more  distressing 


and  discouraging  to  a  reader  than  to  find  a  poor  atten¬ 
dance.  He  has  gone,  doubtless,  to  a  lot  of  trouble  ; 
made  researches  costing  him  valuable  time  and  care, 
given  expression  to  (may  be)  new  ideas — indeed,  has 
done  everything,  so  far  as  he  is  individually  concerned, 
to  make  his  subject  a  successful  one,  and  has  as  his 
reward  a  miserable  attendance.  It  is  very  distracting, 
too,  for  members  to  come  late  after  the  reading  of  the 
paper  has  commenced,  or  to  leave,  as  they  do  some¬ 
times,  before  the  task  is  finished.  Members  should 
make  a  point  of  being  at  the  meetings  when  business 
begins,  and  always,  if  they  can  possibly  do  so,  stop 
until  the  close  of  the  discussion,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  instructive  features  of  the  evening. 
Always  give  readers  a  good  attendance,  and  thorough 
attention.  It  is  an  appreciation  which  they  esteem,  a 
recompense  for  voluntary  labour  rendered  for  the 
general  good,  and  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  hearers 
which  calls  for  no  great  sacrifice  in  any  way.  As  good 
examples  are  always  well  worthy  of  record,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  members  of  the  Birmingham  Society 
make  an  average  attendance  of  100  per  meeting. 

Excursions,  &c. 

Last  year  the  members  of  the  Birmingham  Society 
made  a  trip  to  the  famed  gardens  at  Heckfield,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  plan  of  making  excursions 
were  more  generally  adopted.  New  modes  of  gardening 
practice  would,  doubtless,  be  noticed  on  such  visits, 
which  could  not  fail  to  benefit  those  taking  part. 
Having  an  affinity  with  the  excursion  plan  is 
the  capital  custom  followed  ,in  some  societies  of  the 
members  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session  dining 
together,  thus  constituting  a  happy  break  to  the  more 
serious  business  in  which  the  members  had,  up  to  that 
time,  been  engaged. 

Mutual  Assistance. 

A  “notion  ”  occurs  to  me  here  that  I  should  like  to  see 
carried  out.  It  is  this  :  —That  in  all  meeting  places  of 
these  associations  there  should  be  a  “benevolent  box,” 
into  which  the  members  might  voluntarily — not  com¬ 
pulsorily— drop  a  mite  now  and  then,  these  donations 
to  be  devoted  to  alleviating  distress  caused  by  a 
member’s  illness  or  loss  of  employment. 

Prizes  for  Essays. 

In  some  associations  prizes  are  offered  for  essays  on 
horticultural  subjects— a  capital  idea,  as  fostering 
thought  and  creating  a  taste  for  literary  work ;  although 
not  absolutely  essential,  yet  an  acquirement  of  the 
latter  qualification  by  gardeners  would  tend  to  much 
good.  The  members  of  the  Chiswick  association  are 
fortunate  in  receiving  much  assistance  in  this  direction, 
year  by  year,  through  the  generosity  and  thoughtfulness 
of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Lee.  That  these  competitions  have  done, 
are  doing,  and  will  do  yet  much  good,  I  am  persuaded. 
One,  however,  would  like  to  see  the  matter  taken  up 
more  widely,  and  with  greater  spirit  by  the  [members 
generally. 

Papers. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  societies  to  rely  a  good  deal 
upon  what  might  be  called  “outside  aid.”  It  may 
be  well  to  have  a  particularly  strong  outside  light  to 
shine  occasionally,  but  outsiders  should  not  be  wholly 
depended  upon,  or,  indeed,  to  any  considerable  extent. 
It  is  much  better  that  the  members  should  contribute 
a  greater  portion  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings.  I 
have  been  inquiring  about  a  neighbouring  association — 
that  at  Kew — as  to  their  course  of  procedure  in  these 
matters,  and  I  am  told  that  they  have  no  outside  aid 
whatever.  Perhaps  the  rule  would  not  be  very  easy  of 
application,  but  I  should  like  to  see  one  put  in  motion 
requiring  every  member  to  contribute  a  paper  during 
the  course  of  the  session.  The  members,  by  contributing 
the  papers,  would  be  more  in  touch  with  each  other, 
and  the  discussions  be  better,  as  the  members  have 
naturally  some  reluctance  in  criticising  a  paper  read  by 
a  comparative  stranger.  Young  men  are  somewhat 
reluctant  to  contribute  papers,  and  yet  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  or  lose  by  a  little  bold  action — indeed, 
very  much  to  gain  by  such  a  course.  The  preparation 
of  papers  induces  thought,  and  consequently  attention, 
which  must  be  of  service  to  those  so  employed.  If 
young  men  employed  in  gardens  were  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  a  note-book,  and  jot  down  therein  short 
notes  of  the  things  that  arrest  their  attention  in  the 
course  of  their  daily  vocations,  much  good  would 
inevitably  result.  How  valuable  such  records  might 
prove  in  after  life  !  And  from  these  notes,  often  short 
papers  might  be  prepared,  and  the  difficulties  tho 
writers  have  met  with  could  be  touched  upon.  In 
most  cases  the  problems  would  satisfactorily  solve 
themselves  when  brought  under  the  notice  of  their 
fellow  members. 
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Carnations  and  Pinks. 

Surely  the  practice  of  boycotting  is  being  resorted  to 
by  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  who  must  also  be  suffering 
from  a  fit  of  cross-grained  awkwardness,  seeing  how 
harsh  and  unsympathetic  he  is  towards  the  “  Car- 
nationists.”  Mr.  Dodwell  writes  on  the  11th :  “Weather 
grievous  ;  wind  round  to  N.E.  again  last  evening — a 
miserable  check,  and  plants  desolated  with  green-fly.  ” 
And  another  unhappy  florieultural  wail  comes  from 
President  Samuel  Barlow,  of  Stakehill,  who,  writing  on 
the  same  date,  incidentally  alludes  to  the  condition  of  the 
weather  by  stating  “  This  is  the  evening  of  the  10th 
of  July  ;  it  is  almost  as  cold  as  March,  and  as  dull  as 
November  ;  the  buds  are  rotting  on  the  Rose  trees,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Frank  Simonite  and  George 
Hodgkinson  I  have  no  Pinks  open.  Carnations  from 
here  impossible  for  London,  and  I  think  for  Oxford.” 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Carnation  Conference  at 
Chiswick  should  be  a  solemn  indictment  of  the  policy 
of  the  clerk  of  the  weather  towards  florists.  I  think 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would 
be  justified  in  ordering  a  general  strike  by  the  floral 
community  against  such  climatic  tyranny.  And  why 
is  the  sun  taking  a  holiday  just  when  the  light  and 
warmth  of  his  beams  are  most  urgently  needed  ? — R.  B. 

Dahlias. 

The  weather  is  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Dahlias 
— too  favourable,  in  fact — that  there  is  no  need  for 
watering  by  the  grower,  the  leaden  skies  having  taken 
that  work  in  hand  for  him  even  more  abundantly  than 
he  could  wish  for.  Dahlias  are  putting  on  a  very  free 
growth,  and  like  Peas  and  other  things  of  strong  suc¬ 
culent  habit,  are  getting  out  of  character.  While  this 
spell  of  free  growth  is  on  them,  they  need  to  be  tied 
out,  and  some  of  the  lateral  shoots  removed,  so  that  air 
can  circulate  among  the  branches,  and  such  little  sun¬ 
shine  as  we  are  getting. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  dull  cold  weather  is 
being  experienced  over  a  good  portion  of  Europe  ;  but 
let  the  weather  be  what  it  will,  earwigs  are  certain  to 
infest  the  plants,  and  they  should  be  looked  after  and 
trapped,  for  not  only  do  they  eat  the  buds  and  destroy 
a  good  flower  by  damaging  the  petals,  but  they  attack 
the  young  foliage  also.  The  Dahlia  grower  will  soon 
be  adding  his  petition  to  that  of  the  Carnation  culti¬ 
vator,  that  the  skies  may  clear  and  bright  sunshine 
dispel  the  gloom  which  hangs  over  the  face  of  nature 
like  a  funeral  pall.  —R.  Be 

Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

When  at  Slough,  at  the  time  laced  Pinks  were  in 
flower,  I  made  a  note  of  some  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
showy  of  the  fancy  Pelargoniums.  I  can  carry  my 
memory  back  to  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  the 
fancy  Pelargonium  was  a  rapidly-improving  subject, 
when  Gaines  and  Ambrose,  both  nurserymen  of 
Battersea,  were  doing  much  in  the  way  of  improving 
this  pretty  flower.  The  leading  varieties  then  were 
Captivation,  Defiance,  Empress,  Formosa,  Jenny  Lind, 
Hero  of  Surrey,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Picturata,  Reine 
Francaise,  and  a  few  others.  Delicatum  is  a  variety 
that  exists  to  this  day,  and  though  not  so  finely 
formed  as  others,  is  yet  so  free  of  bloom,  and  of  such  a 
charming  blush  colour,  that  it  is  often  seen  exhibited 
in  a  collection  of  six  varieties  by  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

There  are  three  old  varieties  still  in  cultivation  that 
were  grown  thirty  years  ago— viz.,  Cloth  of  Silver, 
Delicatum  and  Roi  des  Fantaisies.  When  Ambrose 
gave  up  raising,  his  seedlings  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  then  of  the  Wellington 
Road  Nurseries  ;  and  Roi  des  Fantaisies,  sent  out  by 
them,  was  one  of  Ambrose’s  discarded  seedlings,  several 
of  which  passed  into  the  hands"  oT  Messrs.  Henderson 
with  the  named  varieties.  When  Ambrose  parted 
company  with  his  plants,  his  grower  Rosiere  went  to 
the  Wellington  Nursery  also,  and  raised  several  varieties 
there.  The  only  one  of  his  which  remains  in  culti¬ 
vation  is  Cloth  of  Silver,  silvery  white  with  a  delicate 
rose  blotch.  Subsequently  Rosiere  went  to  the  Royal 
Nursery,  Slough,  and  there  he  originated  many  of  those 
new  varieties  which  have  made  the  name  of  Turner 
so  famous  in  Pelargonium  circles.  Of  the  forty-seven 
varieties  of  fancy  Pelargoniums  catalogued  by  Mr. 
Turner  during  the  present  year,  forty-three  of  these  are 
of  his  own  raising.  From  these  I  have  made  a  note  of 
the  following  as  having  been  in  fine  condition  when  I 
was  at  Slough  : — 


Ellen  Beck,  light  carmine  with  bright  edges,  very 
dwarf  and  free. 

Iona,  light  lower  petals,  deep  lilac-rose  top  petals, 
large,  and  of  fine  shape. 

Lady  Carrington,  soft  pale  peach,  the  top  petals 
suffused  with  pale  pink. 

Miss  Emily  Little,  rosy  purple,  suffused  with  white. 
Mrs.  Langtry,  white,  with  rosy  lilae  spots,  very  free 
of  bloom,  and  dwarf  habit. 

Mrs.  Thornton,  rosy  lilac  lower  petals,  light  throat 
and  edges,  a  large  flower  of  good  form. 

Phyllis,  deep  rose,  white  throat  and  margins. 

Princess  Tech,  a  delightful  fancy,  white  with  carmine 
spots,  one  of  the  most  profuse  bloomers,  and  a  charming 
exhibition  variety. 

Queen  of  the  Hellenes,  white  with  rosy  spots  on  all 
the  petals. 

The  Shah,  also  an  excellent  exhibition  variety,  deep 
crimson-purple  with  light  throat  and  edge  of  lilac. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  good  varieties, 
but  they  were  all  in  excellent  character  when  I  was 
at  Slough.  To  these  should  be  added,  for  their  great 
floriferousness,  the  three  old  varieties  previously  al¬ 
luded  to — Cloth  of  Silver,  Delicatum,  and  Roi  des 
Fantasies. 

Two  features  in  particular,  among  others,  characterise 
the  new  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Turner.  They  are  the 
size  and  fine  form  of  the  flowers,  in  some  cases  quite  as 
large  again  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  a  fine 
robustness  of  habit  unknown  to  the  older  varieties.  If 
Ambrose  and  Gaines  could  come  to  life  again,  and  see 
the  best  of  the  Slough  varieties  now,  they  would  indeed 
be  struck  with  the  improvement  made  in  the  fancy 
Pelargoniums  since  the  one  raised  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
the  other  Jenny  Lind  ;  and  though  no  secrets  of  the 
future  life  have  been  revealed  to  us,  there  would  yet  be 
only  something  akin  to  poetic  justice  in  imagining  that 
there  is  a  meeting-place  in  the  Elysian  Fields  where 
Gaines  and  Charles  Turner,  Ambrose  and  Rosiere,  John 
Dobson  and  James  Robinson  meet  together  to  talk  over 
the  old  times,  when  each  in  his  own  way  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  improve'  the  Pelargonium  all  loved  so 

I  think  the  actual  origin  of  the  fancy  Pelargonium  is 
a  matter  for  conjecture  only,  for  I  have  never  met  with 
any  authoritative  declaration  on  the  point.  I  think  it 
not  unlikely  that  some  enterprising  spirit  in  the  past 
crossed  •tiome  species  of  the  Pelargonium  he  fancied 
with  one  of  the  cultivated  types  of  his  day,  and 
originated  what  we,  in  our  time,  know  as  the  fancy 
Pelargonium  ;  but  I  can  only  conjecture.  That  they 
represent  a  lovely  race  of  plants  there  can  be  no  doubf.-Y 
Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  Gardening  World,  like 
Mr.  George  Fry,  of  Lewisham,  can  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter. 

I  have  already  exceeded  the  allotted  bounds  for 
such  a  paper  as  this,  and  I  defer  some  cultural  directions 
until  next  week. — R.  B. 

- »>$<* — - - 

BLANCHING  celery. 

Very  early  in  the  present  year,  when  the  seed  was  still 
in  the  seed  packet,  I  sent  you  an  article  on  the  growing 
of  Celery  for  exhibition,  and  promised  at  the  conclusion 
of  it  to  refer  to  the  process  of  blanching  at  a  future 
time.  If  I  am  to  redeem  my  promise  this  season,  it  is 
time  I  was  shaking  off  my  natural  disinclination  to 
write  and  saying  something,  as  my  Celery  plants  are 
now  from  18  ins.  to  2  ft.  tall,  and  the  best  of  them  from 
10  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  To¬ 
day  the  fine  soil  which  was  heaped  up  on  each  side  of 
the  trench  has  been  pushed  into  it  to  the  depth  of  6  ins., 
surrounding  the  plants  on  every  side.  This  has  been 
done  without  anything  being  placed  around  the  plants 
to  keep  the  soil  from  them,  as  at  the  base  it  is  not 
neeessary  to  be  so  very  particular  ;  the  outer  leaves 
coming  off  at  show  time  make  all  right. 

Before  the  soil  is  pushed  in,  all  side  shoots  and 
decayed  leaves  are  taken  away,  and  the  plants  left  clean 
and  straight.  In  a  few  days  we  will  take  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  2  ft.  long  by  6  ins.  wide,  and  roll  it 
loosely  round  the  stalk  above  the  level  of  the  soil  which 
was  pushed  into  the  trench,  so  that  from  the  base  of 
the  stalk  to  the  top  of  the  paper  the  blanch  will  be  12 
ins.  when  finished.  This  will  be  as  much  as  it  will  be 
advisable  to  attempt  to  get  for  early  shows  ;  but  for 
later  shows,  6  ins.  or  9  ins.  more  can  be  got  by  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  same  process.  Soil  should  be  heaped 
loosely  against  the  paper,  and  to  keep  up  the  soil  boards 
may  be  fixed  along  each  side  of  the  trench.  A  dusting 
of  fine  lime  and  soot  is  a  good  preventative  of  slugs 
damaging  the  appearance  of  the  stalks. —  TP.  C., 
Springfield,  Rothesay. 


SUMMER  PRUNING. 


Pinching. 

Perhaps  few  words  are  more  familiar  to  gardeners  in 
the  growing  season  than  “pinching,”  “stopping,” 
and  “  topping,”  as  used,  and  from  a  gardening  point  of 
view  as  understood,  to  signify  one  and  the  same  thing  ; 
yet  we  frequently  hear  the  word  “checking”  used 
by  some  in  place  of  any  of  those  before  mentioned, 
and  which  is  quite  applicable  from  the  method 
adopted  by  some  in  pinching.  Pinching,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  is  one  of  the  most  important  points, 
not  only  in  plant  growing,  but  also  in  fruit  culture  ; 
and  performed  on  a  sound,  reasonable  principle  it  is 
invariably  succeeded  by  good  and — if  not  always  praise¬ 
worthy — at  least  satisfactory  returns.  Moreover,  from 
a  practical  and  scientific  point  of  view,  it  has  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  in  many  instances  lasting  influence  ;  and 
is,  in  short,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  in 
gardening.  The  word,  however,  in  its  true  meaning,  is 
so  frequently  misapplied  or,  perhaps,  misunderstood, 
that  perchance  its  significance  is  often  lost  or  altogether 
ignored.  To  understand  “  pinching  ”  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  not  quite  like  the  shoe  that  pinches  the  toes — 
to  be  a  little  paradoxical — but  to  regulate  the  growth, 
and  so  maintain  the  uniformity  of  the  plants  operated 
upon,  as  also  to  correct  gross  tendencies.  In  the  latter 
phase  of  the  subject  the  word  “checking”  may  seem 
reasonable  enough,  literally  speaking,  but  practically 
it  is  a  misapplied  term,  and  should  therefore  be  con¬ 
temptuously  ignored. 

Practically  speaking,  pinching  is  often  overdone, 
while  quite  as  often  underdone,  and  to  thoroughly 
understand  it  requires  practice  and  observation.  To 
be  satisfied  with  practice  minus  observation  would 
imply  a  simple  and  easily  attainable  art,  but  it  is  not 
so  simple  as  it  may  appear  to  be.  The  closest  obser¬ 
vation  is  essential,  not  only  when  pinching,  but  equally 
so  after  the  operation,  to  note  effects  or  defects  ;  and  in 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  a  remedy  by  further 
pinching  or  encouraging  more  growth  in  part  or  all 
over  the  plant  may  prove  the  means  of  attaining  the 
end  in  view.  Pinching  plants  all  over — points  of 
shoots,  laterals  and  leaders— without  leaving  any  means 
for  carrying  on  the  sap  is  conducive  to  weakening,  and, 
in  short,  often  disables  the  plant.  Thatvthe  shoots 
and  the  roots  work  in  sympathy  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  members  of  our  bodies  work  in  sympathy  one  with 
another  ;  therefore,  when  a  plant  is  severely  pinched 
no  doubt  the  root  action  is  severely  checked.  To  pinch 
the  points  of  shoots  all  over  a  plant  is  quite  practical 
when  lateral  growth  is  inactive  and  left  undisturbed, 
for  the  laterals  will  keep  the  roots  active  and  assist  in 
the  production  of  other  laterals,  while  strengthing  those 
already  formed  by  having  all  the  energy  of  the  plant 
concentrated  therein.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  pinch 
the  plants  as  potting  proceeds,  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  unpractical,  as  the  very  fact  of  the  plant  being 
disturbed  at  the  roots,  the  change  of  soil,  and  also  the 
temperature  in  the  latter,  is  sufficient  check  at  one  time 
for  any  plant.  Better  by  far  to  wait  till  the  roots  take 
sufficient  hold  of  thefreshsoil  and  indicate  activity  before 
giving  another  check  by  pinching,  which  may  safely 
and  effectually  be  done  when  growth  is  apparent  in  the 
points  of  the  shoots.  To  “stop”  or  “top”  a  plant, 
which  requires  more  discretion  than  is  usually  afforded, 
should  never  be  done  until  the  plant  is  fairly  started 
into  growth.  Whereto  “stop”  or  “top”  a  plant  is 
quite  another  matter,  and  one  that  can  only  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  cultivator  having  in  view  the  purpose  for 
which  the  plant  is  intended. 

Unfortunately,  the  “happy-go-lucky”  method  of 
pinching  is  not  confined  to  pot  plants  alone,  but  is  too 
frequently  practised  on  Vines,  Peaches,  &c.  To  denude 
Vines  of  all  their  laterals  at  once  by  pinching  all  back 
to  one  joint,  two  joints,  or  even  three  joints,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  nothing  short  of  vandalism,  and  those 
who  habitually  and  generally  practise  it  cannot  be 
highly  successful  Grape  growers.  In  fact,  with  such 
practices  the  fruit  swells  and  finishes  by  alternate 
impulses,  and  thus  the  finishing  is  accomplished  under 
difficulties  that  cannot  possibly  yield  extraordinary 
results.  The  season  is  too  far  advanced  now  to  take  a 
prospective  view  of  lateral  pinching  on  Vines  :  but  by 
taking  a  retrospective  view,  and  weighing  the  whole 
matter  carefully,  some  may  be  convinced  of  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  these  remarks  by  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
fine,  plump,  well-finished  fruits  in  places  where,  from 
the  healthy  condition  and  general  excellence  of  the 
Vines,  it  might  have  been  expected — indeed,  forth¬ 
coming.  This,  too,  applies,  although  not  in  quite  so 
marked  a  degree,  to  the  size  and  general  appearance  of 
Peaches  ;  but  to  have  the  very  best  fruits,  pinching  is 
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ail  urgent  necessity.  All  strong  shoots  should  have 
early  attention,  and  where  they  are  inclined  to  produce 
lateral  growths,  should  be  pinched  close  back,  while 
weaker  shoots  will  he  encouraged  by  the  cutting  back 
or  entire  removal  of  the  stronger  ones  where  they  can 
be  dispensed  with. 

Pinching  strong  shoots  of  Peach  trees  at  intervals  all 
the  growing  season  is  one  way,  and  a  very  sure  way 
too,  of  fairly  balancing  the  growth,  by  diverting  the 
sap  into  another  channel.  We  do  not  rest  satisfied, 
however,  by  simply  pinching  the  shoots  to  arrest  gross 
growth  and  to  induce  fruiting,  but  we  practise  pinching 
the  foliage  too,  which  has  a  very  apparent  effect.  If 
this  fails,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pinch  the  roots  by 
lifting,  cutting  all  strong  roots  hard  back,  and 


No  ;  there  is  no  surer  way  of  courting  defeat  than  this 
method  of  hap-hazard  pinching.  —  /.  Proctor,  Glen- 
finart.  _ 

BLUE-FLOWERED  HARDY 
ANNUALS. 

Travellers  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  when  a 
mile  or  so  east  of  Reading,  have  their  attention 
attracted  by  the  bold  and  striking  patches  of  hardy 
annuals  now  in  bloom  in  the  spacious  seed  trial 
grounds.  They  see  very  large  patches  of  colour  of 
many  of  the  leading  hardy  annuals,  and  it  is  when 
massed  in  this  way  that  one  sees  them  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  There  are  patches  of  blue  of  various  shades, 
also  shades  of  crimson  to  rose,  orange,  yellow,  white, 
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shortening  others,  replacing  in  fresh  soil  and  beating 
hard.  It  is  quite  sound  practice  to  pinch  laterals  on 
any  plant  at  intervals  ;  but  never  much  at  a  time. 
Where  indiscriminate  pinching  is  practised,  good 
results  are  impossible,  either  in  growing  the  most 
ordinary  pot  plant  or  the  choicest  exotic.  All  the 
strongest  laterals  or  points  should  be  pinched  first  to 
strengthen  the  weaker,  and  it  frequently  occurs  that 
the  laterals  produced  after  this  operation  require  to  be 
pinched  again  and  again,  indeed,  sometimes  entirely 
removed,  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  most  plants  the  growth  is  strongest  at 
the  higher  extremity,  hence  any  contemplated  pinching 
must  be  directed  there  in  the  first  instance,  thus 
correcting  the  more  robust  growth.  It  is  useless  to 
pinch  all  shoots,  leaders,  and  laterals  simultaneously, 
with  the  object  of  quickly  making  a  plant ;  or,  in  the 
case  of  fruit,  with  the  object  of  sustaining  the  fruit. 


and  parti-coloured  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  rapid  whirl  of 
the  train,  the  eye  does  not  rest  long  enough  upon  any 
one  patch  to  take  in  what  the  subject  really  is,  unless 
the  traveller  is  well  acquainted  with  the  flowers.  But 
the  patches  of  blue  strike  the  eye,  and  for  one  reason, 
that  they  are  by  no  means  general  ;  and  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  there  are  but  very  few  really  good 
blue  hardy  annuals.  There  is  the  large  blue 

Anagallis  grandijlora,  with  its  bright  blue  blossoms, 
very  attractive,  and  a  good  free-blooming  plant  for 
summer  borders  ;  it  is  also  dwarf,  growing  to  a  height 
of  about  6  ins. 

Anchusa  arvalis  has  dark  blue  flowers  of  a  good  hue, 
but  it  is  tall  and  irregular  in  appearance,  and  does 
not  at  any  time  present  to  view  a  good  head  of  bloom  ; 
it  is  at  least  18  ins.  in  height. 

Browallia  elata  alba  is  more  properly  a  greenhouse 
annual,  and  when  grown  in  pots  will  bloom  during  the 


winter  under  glass  ;  but  I  have  seen  it  do  well  in  the 
open  sown  in  light  sandy  soil  in  a  warm  position, 
though  it  is  not  one  to  be  recommended  for  general 
sowing. 

Collinsia  grandijlora,  though  hardly  a  true  blue,  is 
yet  so  showy  and  produces  such  fine  whorls  of  dark 
purple  flowers  as  to  admit  of  being  classed  among  the 
blue-flowered  hardy  annuals.  The  old  deep  blue 

Convolvulus  minor  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
showy  among  the  annuals,  and  especially  that  known 
as  Monstrosus,  which,  when  seen  in  a  large  bed,  is 
truly  superb.  A  variety  termed  Crimson  Violet  might 
come  into  this  list,  for  it  is  very  showy  as  well  as  novel. 

Eutoca  viscida  is  a  hardy  annual  of  an  intense  blue 
colour,  growing  to  about  1  ft.  in  height,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  garden. 

Gilia  laciniata  is  a  very  pretty  annual  also,  fairly 
dwarf  in  growth,  and  profusely  bearing  heads  of 
lavender-blue  flowers  ;  an  annual  that  is  not  grown  so 
much  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  dwarf  blue 

Jacobcea  is  also  a  pretty  blue,  and  is  a  plant  well 
worthy  of  being  grown.  Then  there  is  the  pretty 
Lupinus  nanus,  a  charming  blue  annual,  very 
pleasing  indeed,  and  remarkably  free  ;  but  there  is  no 
really  blue  annual  that,  to  my  mind,  can  touch  the 
charming  blue 

Nemophila  insignis,  it  being  such  a  charming  shade, 
so  dwarf  and  so  free  of  bloom.  It  was  in  1883  that 
this  interesting  stranger  was  first  introduced  from 
California,  and  I  can  just  remember,  when  about  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  being  sent  by  my  father  with  a  few 
plants  to  a  lady  who  was  greatly  interested  in  her 
garden,  and  who  was  seeing  the  Nemophila  for  the 
first  time.  Another  fine  blue  is 

Nemophila  atomaria  atro-ccerulea,  a  very  dwarf, 
compact,  and  free-blooming  type,  having  dark  ultra- 
marine  flowers,  with  a  white  centre  surrounded  by  a 
purple  zone. 

Nigella  damascena  (Love-in-a-Mist),  and  H. 
hispanica  (Devil-in-a-Bush),  a  blue,  and  not  a  black 
devil,  certainly  are  both  capital  annuals,  pleasing  all 
who  grow  them.  The  only  equal  to  the  Nemophila  is 
Phacelia  campanularia,  the  newest  blue,  with  rich 
dark  blue  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  the  Nemophila. 

I  saw  some  superb  patches  of  this  in  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons’  seed  trial  grounds  the  other  day,  in  the  full 
maturity  of  its  superb  beauty.  Lastly  comes 

Whitlavia  gloxinioides,  the  tube  of  the  flower  white, 
but  handsomely  marked  with  blue.  — E.  D. 

- ->X-o - 

PHAIUS  HUMBLOTII. 

The  number  of  flowering  specimens  of  this  remarkable 
Phaius  recently  exhibited  at  various  shows  has  amply 
testified  that  its  cultivation  is  much  easier  than  that 
of  its  equally  beautiful  and  singularly  constructed 
congener,  P.  tuberculosus,  whose  cultural  requirements 
have  always  been  a  source  of  disappointment  and 
trouble  to  the  cultivator.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  we  are  enabled  to 
-give  an  illustration  of  this  singular  and  strikingly 
beautiful  species.  It  was  discovered  about  ten  years 
ago  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar  by  M.  Leon 
Humblot,  a  French  naturalist,  who  was  also  in¬ 
strumental  in  adding  P.  tuberculosus  to  our  collections. 
The  flower  scapes  rise  to  a  height  of  15  ins.  to  20  ins., 
and  bear  a  raceme  of  seven  to  ten  blooms  of  large  size. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  roundly  ovate  or  elliptic, 
overlapping,  and  rosy  purple  suffused  with  white. 
The  lip  is  three-lobed  and  fiddle-shaped,  concave  at 
the  base,  with  the  side  lobes  reddish  brown  shaded  with 
crimson.  The  front  lobe  is  rosy  purple  fading  to 
white  at  the  base  ;  and  at  the  junction  of  the  terminal 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  lip  is  a  large,  bi-lobed  bright 
yellow  crest  with  its  lobes  directed  backwards. 

- ->2<- - 

SPIRiEA  PALMATA. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  is  so  easy  that  it  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  every  garden.  Its  effectiveness  is  even 
a  stronger  recommendation.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
cymes,  similar  to  those  of  the  common  Meadow  Sweet, 
but,  instead  of  being  white,  they  are  of  a  brilliant  rosy 
red  hue,  and  of  singular  grace  and  elegance.  The 
leaves  are  constructed  similarly  to  those  of  the  Meadow 
Sweet,  but  give  rise  to  the  palmate  appearance  and  the 
specific  name,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  terminal 
lobe.  The  plant  generally  grows  to  the  height  of 
18  ins.  or  2  ft.  in  the  open  air,  and  looks  uncommonly 
well  on  the  margin  of  a  stream  or  pond,  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  adapted  for  such  a  method  of  culture.  In  a 
bo<*  garden  it  is  quite  at  home  ;  but  notwithstanding 
its  liking  for  moisture,  it  presents  no  difficulty  what¬ 
ever  to  the  cultivator  who  wishes  to  grotv  it  in  the 
herbaceous  border  or  elsewhere. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

TheScented  Verbena. — If  small  standards  of 
Aloysia  citriodora  are  desired,  anyone  having  young 
plants  can  readily  grow  and  train  them  with  tha; 
object  in  view.  Allow  the  main  shoot  to  run  up 
without  stopping  till  the  required  height  has  been 
attained  ;  then  pinch  the  leading  stem,  and  a  number 
of  others  will  he  thrown  out.  These  in  their  turn  may 
be  pinched  till  a  bushy  head  is  the  result.  The  maiu 
stem  below  the  head  should,  of  course,  be  kept  quite 
bare  after  the  head  acquires  a  number  of  branches. 

Achimenes. — Plants  in  pots  or  pans,  but  more 
especially  in  baskets,  will  require  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  to  keep  them  in  healthy  and  vigorous  condition. 
An  application  of  liquid  manure  occasionally  will  also 
greatly  assist  in  the  production  of  bloom.  Stake  the 
stems  whenever  this  becomes  necessary,  and  remove 
decayed  blooms  as  soon  as  they  fall,  or  the  foliage  will 
get  blotchy  and  disfigured. 

Plumbago  capensis. — When  this  useful  green¬ 
house  subject  goes  out  of  flower,  the  growths  which  it  has 
made  during  the  season  should  be  hard  cut  back.  The 
young  shoots  that  develop  will  flower  again  in  autumn. 
Less  water  should  be  applied  for  a  time  until  the 
plants  are  fairly  into  growth  again. 

Carnations. — True  varieties  intended  for  flowering 
in  winter  may  at  present  be  pinched  if  they  are  getting 
too  tall.  All  flowers  that  present  themselves  should 
also  be  removed  to  economise  the  energy  of  the  plants 
till  the  proper  time.  Staking  can  be  most  effectively 
done  when  attended  to  before  the  stems  get  twisted 
about  by  falling  down,  and  then  resuming  growth  at 
the  points. 

Browallias. — The  plants  that  have  been  raised 
under  glass  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering  will  give 
more  satisfaction  if  stood  in  the  open  air  till  the 
approach  of  winter  makes  it  necessary  to  remove  them 
under  cover.  Stand  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  a 
sheltered  place,  and  attend  to  watering.  Open-air 
treatment  will  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  plants 
dwarf  and  sturdy. 

Fuchsias. — Plants  in  flower,  and  which  have  by 
this  time  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  should  be  assisted 
with  liquid  manure  in  some  form  or  other.  It  should 
be  given  in  weak  doses,  and  frequently  rather  than  too 
strong.  The  solid  portions  should  be  filtered  out  or 
allowed  to  settle,  while  the  liquid  alone  is  drawn  off  for 
use.  .. 

Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. — Cuttings  of 
these,  if  taken  off  now  and  put  into  light  sandy  soil 
under  hand-glasses,  will  root  readily  before  autumn. 
To  ensure  the  base  of  the  cuttings  being  firm,  they 
should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and,  if  possible,  they 
should  be  moderately  short,  and  not  altogether 
succulent,  otherwise  they  will  become  flabby  and  fall 
down,  rendering  the  success  of  the  operation  uncertain. 

Auriculas. — It  is  now  late  enough  to  re-pot 
Auriculas,  and  the  operation  should  therefore  be 
accomplished  without  further  delay.  Before  doing  so, 
see  thac  the  plants  are  perfectly  clear  of  green-fly, 
which  does  considerable  damage  if  allowed  to  establish 
itself  in  the  buds.  Fumigate  with  tobacco  paper,  or 
inspect  each  plant  separately,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  brush  remove  every  insect  that  can  be  detected. 

Dahlias. — Staking  must  now  be  seen  to  if  that 
has  not  been  effected.  The  better  plan  is  to  drive  the 
stake  before  the  plants  are  put  out.  In  such  a  case,  all 
that  is  now  wanted  is  to  prune  away  all  side  shoots 
that  cannot  be  easily  accommodated,  and  tie  the  rest  to 
stakes.  A  dose  of  liquid  manure  occasionally  would 
prove  very  beneficial. 

Vineries.— An  excellent  opportunity  will  now  be 
afforded  of  cleaning  the  Tines  where  the  crops  are  cut, 
if  they  have  been  at  all  infested  with  red-spider,  thrip 
or  bug.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  foliage  should 
be  heavily  syringed  every  evening  till  they  are  evidently 
clean.  At  the  same  time,  ample  ventilation  should  be 
given  night  and  day  to  counteract  any  influences  arising 
from  excessive  moisture,  and  to  ripen  the  wood  by  free 
exposure  to  sunlight  and  air.  Where  Muscats  are 
ripening,  a  little  air  should  be  left  on  all  night.  Damp 
down  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  maybe  dry  by  closing  time  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

The  Orchard  House.  —  Where  the  fruits  of 
Peaches  are  swelling  for  the  second  time,  the  trees 


should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots. 
Copious  syringing  should  also  be  given,  in  order  to 
keep  down  insect  pests,  and  maintain  the  foliage  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  first  syringing  may  be  given 
at  6  a.m.  on  the  mornings  of  fine  days,  and  ventilation 
given  soon  after — a  little  at  first,  but  more  as  the 
morning  lengthens  into  day.  A  high  temperature 
should  be  guarded  against  unless  the  fruits  are  required 
to  be  ripe  by  a  given  time. 


Propagating  Carnations.  —  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  statement,  in  answer  to  “  J.  A.  B.,  King¬ 
ston,”  p.  698,  that  Carnations  could  not  be  propagated 
without  bottom  heat.  This  I  have  long  since  proved 
to  be  a  mistake — in  fact,  I  find  that  they  are  as  easy  to 
propagate  from  cuttings  as  any  species  of  plants  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  and  I  have  found  it  one  of  the 
simplest  and  best  modes  of  propagating  this  charming 
old  favourite.  I  raise  some  hundreds  annually  by 
cuttings  inserted  in  a  border  previously  prepared 
for  their  reception.  On  the  surface  is  spread  a  good 
quantity  of  rather  coarse  sand,  and  the  cuttings 
are  put  in  with  a  small  dibber,  allowing  a  good 
quantity  of  the  sand  to  fall  into  the  hole,  into  which 
the  cutting  is  firmly  placed.  When  they  are  all  put 
in,  -the  bed  is  watered  over  through  a  medium  rose  on 
the  watering  pot  to  settle  the  soil  and  sand  about  them. 
That  is  all  the  trouble  that  I  have  found  necessary, 
and  I  do  not  lose  a  cutting  unless  they  are  pulled  up 
by  accident.  This  season  I  have  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred,  as  nice  bushy  plants  as  ever  I  saw 
raised  by  layers,  and  all  of  which  are  showing  an 
abundance  of  flowers.  Sometimes  I  put  a  lot  into  boxes 
in  the  autumn,  when  we  are  at  the  Pelargonium 
cuttings.  They  do  not  do  much  till  March  following, 
when  they  almost  all  root  and  make  nice  plants  in  a 
few  weeks.  Those  that  I  put  in  boxes  are  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  or  Peach  house.  They  require  very  little 
attention  afterwards.  I  have  seen  more  cuttings 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  bottom  heat  than  for  the  want 
of  it. — J.  Puffin,  The  Gardens,  Runkerry  House,  co. 
Antrim. 

Lifting  Roses.  —  Last  autumn,  being  doubtful 
whether  to  destroy  and  re-plant  an  aged  (eight  year 
old)  bed  of  dwarf  first-class  Boses,  I  asked  your  opinion 
about  lifting  them.  You  advised  me  to  do  so,  though 
not  confidently.  I  acted  on  the  advice,  and  replenished 
the  bed  thoroughly,  and  I  think  it  will  interest  both 
yourself  and  your  readers  to  know  that  the  experiment 
has  succeeded.  The  plants  have  renewed  their  youth 
and  are  full  of  vigorous  bloom.  All  they  want 
is  sun  and  a  second  year.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
experiment  would  not  be  equalfy  successful  with 
standards,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn  whether  any 
Bose  grower  has  found  it  to  answer.  The  new  Bose,  Sir 
Bowland  Hill,  is  blooming  magnificently  considering 
the  want  of  sun,  and  equals  my  expectations,  though 
too  open-centred.  —  T.  B.  Paget,  TVelton,  Brough,  East 
Yorles,  July  10th. 

Good  Carnations  and  Picotees. — Perhaps  the 
most  common  error  with  amateurs  in  gardening  is  that 
of  attempting  too  much.  They  have  a  limited  space  to 
work  upon,  and  their  resources  are  circumscribed ; 
but  they  forget  that 

“  "While  larger  boats  may  venture  more, 

All  smaller  craft  should  keep  near  shore.” 

The  aim  of  amateurs  should  be  quality,  variety,  and 
one  thing  well  done  rather  than  ten  things  attempted. 
I  know  a  gentleman  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  whose  place 
it  is  always  a  treat  to  pop  into  when  visiting  that  city, 
for  go  when  you  will,  whatever  the  season,  there  is 
always  something  new,  or  uncommon,  or  exceptionally 
well  grown.  His  native  modesty  forbids  my  giving  his 
address.  He  has  a  very  small  flower  garden  and  a  nice 
span-roofed  conservatory,  about  18  ft.  by  12  ft. — quite 
a  model  villa  garden.  He  is  now  on  Carnations,  and 
some  of  the  finest  I  have  seen  for  the  season  have 
been  those  grown  by  him.  Out  of  about  two  dozen 
or  more  good  varieties — two  or  three  of  a  sort — I  noticed 
that  he  had  Mrs.  Fawcett  very  fine.  It  is  here  a  much 
finer  flower  than  "W.  P.  Milner,  being  considerably 
larger,  with  all  the  substance  of  that  variety.  Next  to 
it  comes  Mrs.  Hawtry,  a  good  yellow  self,  and 
Germania,  which  flower  for  flower,  holds  its  own  among 
the  yellows,  but  surpasses  them  in  enduring  qualities — 
a  very  important  point  in  my  opinion.  Then  comes 
old  Napoleon  III.,  no  great  Carnation,  but  a  splendid 
colour,  and  the  best  crimson  self  going.  Among  the 
flakes  he  had  fine  specimens  of  Dan  Godfrey,  Miss 
Erskine  "Wemyss  (a  beautiful  rose  flake),  B.  H.  Elliott, 
Elsie,  and  other  fine  sorts.  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  he 
has  in  the  perfection  of  its  rich  terra-cotta  colour,  and 


when  seen  at  its  best  it  is  undoubtedly  a  grand 
Carnation.  Among  his  Picotees  was  Her  Majesty, 
which  is  really  a  grand  thing,  of  a  rich  ivory-white 
with  a  pale  purple  edge,  and  has  a  remarkably  well- 
made  flower.  Next  to  this  acquisition  is  Edith 
Dombrain,  a  fine  rose-edged.  His  Agnes  Chambers, 
pure  yellow,  red-edged,  was  as  well  grown  as  the 
most  experienced  professional  could  wish.  True,  he 
gives  much  time  to  his  garden,  being  a  gentleman  of 
leisure,  but  he  is  well  repaid  for  all  his  pains.  I  look 
upon  his  success  as  a  proof  of  the  old  adage,  “One 
thing  at  a  time,  and  that  thing  well.”  His  Pansies 
are  just  passing,  and  they  have  been  very  fine,  while 
the  dozen  sorts  of  Daffodils  he  grows  were,  in  their 
season,  something  to  remember. — Bevoniensis. 

Diseased  Carnations. — Herewith  I  submit  to 
your  notice  a  sample  of  diseased  Carnations,  and  would 
like  to  ask  through  your  correspondence  column,  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  probable  cause,  and  its  prevention 
if  possible.  Several  varieties  have  gone  down  similar 
to  sample  No.  1,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  grown  in 
pairs  in  pots.  One  plant  in  the  same  pot,  and  quite 
healthy,  will  commence  to  look  withered,  and  fall 
altogether  in  a  few  days.  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  soil,  and  fail  to  trace  either  grouts  or  insects. 
Again,  I  cannot  think  the  soil  is  at  fault,  otherwise 
both  plants  would  suffer  in  the  same  way.  I  send  the 
stem  only  of  the  second  sample.  On  examination,  by 
breaking  the  stem  you  will  find  the  sap  discoloured. 
Is  this  the  foreruuner  of  the  same  complaint  ?  Again, 
is  it  likely  by  cutting  away  the  diseased  part  to  save 
the  remainder  of  the  plant  ? — G.  A.  [After  carefully 
examining  the  specimens,  under  a  high  magnifying 
power,  we  failed  to  find  either  fungi,  insects,  or 
nematoid  worms,  all  of  which  Carnations  are  liable 
to  be  injured  by.  "We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
evil  lies  in  excessive  propagation  through  successive 
generations,  and  to  bad  light  in  winter,  especially  in 
the  case  of  plants  grown  indoors,  both  of  which  tend  to 
weaken  and  ruin  the  constitution  of  the  plant.  Whole 
batches  of  plants  are  liable  to  be  thinned  out  by 
specimens  suddenly  dying  off  in  the  manner  you 
indicate.  The  constitution  of  the  plant  is  greatly 
weakened  by  high  cultivation  and  rich  feeding,  the 
root  system  giving  way  under  the  pressure.  The  leaves 
of  sample  No.  2  had  lost  their  colour  and  appeared 
white,  owing  to  the  tearing  away  of  the  skin,  leaving 
cavities  filled  with  air.  The  neighbouring  cells  had 
lost  their  green  colouring  matter  (chlorophyll),  and  gave 
ns  the  impression  that  they  had  been  suffering  from  want 
of  light  at  some  period  or  other,  possibly  in  winter. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  behaves  much  in  the  same 
way,  but  as  the  days  lengthen  new  leaves  are  produced 
and  the  plants  generally  grow  out  of  it.  We  should 
not  take  cuttings  from  the  dying  plants  if  plenty  can 
be  obtained  from  healthy  stock  of  the  same  kind. 
Valuable  kinds  you  might  try  to  save  by  inserting  the 
healthy  parts  as  cuttings.] 

The  Amateur’s  Lament. 

Before  I  made  my  garden  I  was  a  happy  man, 

I  read  Blow  &  Windy’s  catalogues,  and  joyfully  would 
plan 

How  lots  of  luscious  vegetables  I  easily  could  raise, 

And  figured  up  the  profits  Windy  say's  a  garden  pays. 

Of  patent  fertilisers,  fancy  garden  tools  and  seeds, 

1  bought  about  as  many  as  a  western  farmer  needs  ; 

I  hired  men  to  help  me,  and  rising  with  the  lark, 

I  dug  till  time  for  business  and  finished  in  the  dark. 

After  I  made  my  garden  I  was  a  woeful  man, 

The  chickens  scratched  my  pretty  beds,  the  dogs  upon 
them  i  an  ; 

The  cats  pitched  battles  on  them  fought,  the  cows  ate 
all  my  corn, 

And  a  hog  that  tried  to  bite  me  always  rooted  there  at 
morn. 

Then  came  a  drought  that  burned  to  dust  my  garden  ; 
then  a  flood, 

And  pelting  hail  and  hurricane  turned  everything  to 
mud  ; 

Then,  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  swarmed  upon  me 
flies  and  bugs, 

Inch  worms,  moles,  cut  worms,  locusts,  caterpillars, 
crows  and  slugs. 

With  Paris  green,  tobacco,  sulphur,  soot  and  hellebore 
I  dosed  that  insect  army,  but  they  only  cried  for  more  ; 

I  spoiled  my  clothes  and  patience  in  the  blazing  sun 
and  rain, 

And  got  myself  so  dirty  that  I  always  missed  the  train. 

All  summer  long  I  wrestled,  while  my  perspiration 
drops, 

I  think,  would  fill  the  barrels  I  had  ready  for  my 
crops  ; 

And  though  I  wasn’t  able  to  supply  one  dinner’s  needs, 

I  took  the  prize  of  champion  for  raising  famous  weeds, 
— From  the  American  Florist. 
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A  Williams  Memorial. 

"Whilst  all  who  knew  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
Holloway,  must  join  heartily  with  Mr.  Findlay  in  his 
desire  to  see  some  sort  of  memorial  raised  to  the  memory 
of  so  esteemed  a  nurseryman,  yet  I  trust  uo  one  will  be 
found  to  favour  the  institution  of  more  medals  or 
competitive  prizes.  Memorials  should  always  have 
about  them  some  practical  nature  or  object,  and  should 
especially  be  non-permanent.  Any  memorial  which 
endures  beyond  twenty  years,  passes  beyond  the  period 
at  which  any  ordinary  man’s  memory  is  kept  green. 
A  new  generation  who  never  heard  of  the  respected 
dead  has  in  that  time  grown  up,  and  these  wonder 
why  anyone’s  virtues  they  did  not  know  of  should  be 
commemorated.  A  memorial  that  .lapses  in  a  given 
term  of  years  has  the  merit  of  being  raised  with  com 
parative  ease,  but  one  of  a  permanent  kind  calls  for  so 
big  a  sum,  that  both  the  collection  and  the  object 
suffers.  The  great  charm  incidental  to  the  Wildsmith 
Memorial  is  found  at  once  in  its  terminability  before  that 
esteemed  gardener  is  quite  forgotten,  whilst  it  renders 
great  and  good  service  to  the  unfortunate  living.  Some 
£140  is  thus  made  capable  of  rendering  far  more 
good  than  would  ten  times  that  sum  sunk  in  a  fund  to 
furnish  prizes  or  medals.  It  is  hoped  that  the  object  of 
the  memorial  will  be  clearly  defined  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  collect  subscriptions. — D. 

Eckford’s  Primrose  Sweet  Pea. 

There  is  an  undoubted  flavour  of  saintly  egoism  in  the 
criticism  of  St.  Andrew,  concerning  this  Sweet  Pea. 
To  call  anything  primrosy  in  hue,  is.  to  bless  with  very 
faint  praise  indeed.  Had  Mr.  Eckford’s  Pea  been  a 
Chrysanthemum,  for  instance,  it  would  have  been 
termed  Golden  Queen  or  Yellow  King,  or  had  some 
other  exaggerated  appellation  ;  but  as  it  is  only  a  Sweet 
Pea  of  a  sulphur  tint,  Mr.  Eckford  modestly  calls  it 
Primrose.  Considering  that  it  is  the  first  Sweet  Pea 
raised  which  shows  a  yellow  tendency,  we  should  be 
grateful  at  once  that  the  raiser  has  been  so  successful, 
and  yet  so  modest.  I  do  not  see,  even  though  primrose 
falls  so  short  of  a  saint’s  ideal  yellow,  that  it  should 
not  be  put  into  commerce,  for  there  are  many  who  will 
like  to  grow  it,  because  of  its  novel  colour.  Of  course 
Mr.  Eckford  will  try  again,  but  he  needs,  in  a  matter 
that  requires  long  life  and  ample  patience,  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  more  wordly  and  less  saintly  order. — A. 
Dean. 

Scabiosa  caucasica  amcena. 

There  are  several  distinct  forms  of  Scabiosa  caucasica 
in  cultivation,  including  the  subject  ot  this  notice, 
whose  chief  merits  over  the  type  are  that  it  flowers  two 
or  three  weeks  earlier,  constituting  a  good  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  plant.  The  radical  leaves  are 
undivided,  while  those  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
are  deeply  divided  into  linear  segments.  The  flower 
heads  are  of  great  size,  with  long  ray  flowers  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  pale  blue.  Being  perennial  and  perfectly 
hardy,  it  should  soon  become  widely  disseminated 
where  herbaceous  plants  find  favour  in  gardens. 

Marsdenia  ereeta. 

The  silvery  grey  heart-shaped  leaves  of  this  old- 
fashioned  climber  have  a  very  distinct  appearance  when 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  other  subjects  of  dark  and  light 
green  hues.  It  was  introduced  from  south-eastern 
Europe  in  1597  ;  but  being  liable  to  get  killed  in  severe 
winters,  even  when  planted  against  a  wall,  it  has  not 
become  very  widely  disseminated  in  British  gardens. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  freely  produced  in 
axillary  cymes,  and  have  a  strong  and  peculiar  odour, 
resembling  that  of  the  Dandelion.  A  flowering  plant 
may  be  seen  on  a  wall  by  the  herbaceous  ground  at 
Kew. 


The  Goat’s  Beard. 

Such  is  the  name  applied  to  Spmea  Aruncus,  the  male 
and  female  flowers  of  which  are  on  different  plants. 
Horticulturally  the  two  plants  are  of  different  values, 
inasmuch  as  the  male  plant  is  the  most  showy  when  in 
bloom.  Both  generally  attain  a  height  of  4  ft.,  and 
have  ample  biternately  divided  leaves.  The  flowers  of 
both  are  very  small,  and  borne  in  huge  panicles  ;  but 
while  the  flowers  of  the  female  appear  to  be  carried  on 
slender  branching  spikes,  those  of  the  male  have  a  more 
plumy  and  elegant  appearance,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  long  stamens,  which  project  far  beyond  the 
petals.  The  female  plant  seems  to  be  the  first  to  come 


into  bloom,  and  the  flowers  lasting  only  for  a  short  time, 
give  place  to  the  fruits  which  soon  become  greeenish. 
The  male  flowers  last  in  beauty  much  longer,  and 
although  in  both  cases  they  are  of  a  creamy  white, 
those  of  the  male  flowers  are  most  nearly  pure  white, 
and  certainly  very  handsome  when  seen  in  a  mass. 

Shirley  Poppies. 

There  are  two  grand  beds  of -these  in  the  seed  trial 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  at  Reading.  As  the 
railway  train  passes  along  the  line,  the  passengers 
catch  glimpses  of  a  floral  panorama  of  great  extent  and 
almost  unimagined  beauty.  Almost  every  tint  seen  in 
flowers  can  be  observed  in  the  form  of  large  masses,  and 
one  realises  the  exceeding  beauty  of  many  of  the  hardy 
annuals  when  seen  cn  masse..  From  the  deep  purple 
form  of  Convolvulus  minor  down  to  the  snowy  purity 
of  the  white  Tom  Thumb  Clarkia  integripetala,  there  is 
comprised  an  immense  variety  of  tints,  and  the  plariter, 
assisted  by  nature,  literally  and  actually  “  painteth 
pictures  mile  on  mile,”  as  Emerson  sings  ;  but  the 
beds  of  Shirley  Poppies  are  something  astonishing,  so 
fine  in  form  aud  so  varied  in  colour.  One  huge  bed  of 
autumn-sown  plants,  which  came  into  flower  early, 
has  passed  the  meridian  of  its  glorious  floral  display, 
and  is  gradually  sinking  down  to  the  rest  of  the  seed¬ 
bearing  period  ;  but  another  very  large  and  imposing 
bed,  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  spring,  is  rapidly  coming 
into  flower,  and  will  be  in  beauty  for  some  time.  It 
could  be  wished  that  the  blossoms  were  more  persistent 
in  regard  to  durability.  Their  undoubted  adaptability 
for  deeorative  purposes  is  greatly  discounted  by  the  fact 
that  the  petals  soon  drop  ;  but  their  beauty  in  a  cut 
state  can  be  prolonged  by  severing  the  blooms  when 
about  half  expanded,  and  I  think  they  would  be  found 
to  last  longer  in  well-moistened  coco-fibre  than  in 
water. — R.  D. 

Dracaena  australis  Doucstti. 

As  an  ornamental  plant  this  is  now  turning  out 
better  than  when  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  this 
country.  The  variegation  is  much  more  pronounced 
in  young  plants  obtained  from  the  old  one  by  means  of 
the  root  tubers  or  suckers.  While  the  leaves  are  yet 
quite  young  the  margin  is  creamy  yellow,  but,  as  in 
many  other  subjects,  this  fades  to  white  as  the  leaves 
reach  maturity.  The  midrib  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
leaf  is  bronzy  red,  thus  presenting  an  additional 
attraction.  In  short,  although  originally  imported 
under  the  name  of  D.  Doucetti,  it  is  merely  a  variegated 
form  of  the  old  and  well  known  D.  australis,  whose 
semi-hardy  character  is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations. 
The  plant  will  therefore  be  suitable  not  only  for  those 
who  have  the  convenience  of  a  greenhouse,  but  for 
amateurs  who  can  only  accommodate  it  in  a  window. 
The  rigid  or  leathery  leaves  render  it  well  adapted  for 
standing  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room.  We  noted  a 
fine  batch  of  young  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Sidalcea  Candida. 

Under  the  name  of  Sidalcea  oregana  a  number  of  plants 
including  the  present  are  sometimes  placed  by  botanists  ; 
but  for  horticultural  purposes  several  of  them  are  so 
distinct,  not  merely  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  but 
also  in  habit,  that  horticulturists  may  be  almost 
excused  for  growing  them  under  different  names. 
That  under  notice  is  one  of  the  dwarfest,  and  does  not 
as  a  rule  much  exceed  2  ft.  in  height,  although  it  is 
frequently  less.  The  flowers  are  comparatively  large, 
pure  white,  and  arranged  in  a  terminal  raceme.  The 
leaves  are  deeply  and  palmately  divided  into  linear 
segments.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  and  presents  no 
difficulty  to  the  cultivator,  either  in  preserving  or  pro¬ 
pagating  it.  The  latter  may  be  effected  either  by 
cuttings  or  division  of  the  rootstock.  It  is  now  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill. 

Thymus  Serpyllum  coccineus. 

Our  native  wild  Thyme  is  well  known  for  its  liability 
to  variation  even  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  from  time  to 
time  many  of  these  variations  have  been  sufficiently 
well  marked  to  merit  cultivation.  As  far  as  the  flowers 
are  concerned,  two  varieties  may  here  be  noticed — - 
namely,  T.  S.  rotundifolius,  with  large  flowers  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  on  the  lower  lip  with  white,  and  the 
subject  under  notice,  the  blooms  of  which  are,  although 
not  strictly  scarlet,  as  indicated  by  the  varietal  name, 
purple  and  marked  with  crimson.  It  belongs  to  the 
northern  form,  which  is  the  most  typical,  and  bears 
only  one  head  of  flowers  on  a  stem  ;  whereas  the  plant 


which  is  more  common  in  thesouth  bearsnumerous  heads 
along  the  somewhat  elongated  stems.  T.  S.  coccineus 
is  therefore  very  dwarf,  and  so  exceedingly  floriferous 
that  when  in  bloom  it  covers  the  ground  as  with  a 
carpet  of  the  richest  purple-red.  Those  who  have  seen 
it  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  were  quite  charmed  with  it.  It  is  suitable  for 
rockwork  or  for  covering  banks,  or  even  level  ground. 

Calamintha  grandiflora. 

The  large-flowered  Calamint  is  an  old-fashioned  subject 
that  has  been  much  neglected  within  recent  year3.  It 
was  originally  introduced  from  Italy  in  1596,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  Thymus,  Melissa,  and  others  of  that 
affinity,  and  was  formerly  grown  under  the  name  of 
Melissa  grandiflora.  While  of  dwarf  habit  and 
admirably  adapted  for  culture  on  rockwork,  it  is  of 
comparatively  slow  increase,  and,  therefore,  not  liable 
to  overrun  or  outcrowd  its  neighbours.  Several  species 
are  natives  of  this  country,  and  others  come  from  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  though  all  are  pretty, 
none  of  them  have  flowers  approaching  in  size  those  of 
the  subject  under  consideration.  The  flowers  are  rosy 
purple  variegated  with  darker  purple  and  white  upon 
the  lip.  The  foliage  is  pleasantly  fragrant,  and 
flowering  shoots  might  be  employed  for  mixing  with 
cut  flowers.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
&  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Swan  River  Daisy. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  of  annuals  get  neglected,  while 
many  cultivators  cling  to  the  old-fashioned  kinds  year 
after  year  with  a  pertinacity  that  is  as  remarkable  as 
true.  Botanically,  the  name  of  the  plant  is  Brachycome 
iberidifolia,  a  near  ally  to  the  Daisy  in  structure,  but 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  quite  different.  The  typical 
form  has  bright  blue  ray  florets  with  a  blackish  blue 
disk.  There  is  a  white-rayed  variety,  chiefly  interesting 
by  way  of  contrast  to,  and  for  mixing  with  the  typical 
blue  kind.  The  lower  leaves  are  pinnatisect,  and  the 
upper  ones  twice  divided  with  linear  segments.  The 
plant  is  annual  and  is  equally  well  adapted  for  pot  as 
for  open-air  culture.  The  stems  do  not  exceed  12  ins. 
in  height  when  grown  in  the  open  air,  but  are  often 
much  shorter,  therefore  affording  an  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  to  those  who  attempt  its  cultivation  in  pots 
and  have  little  space  for  tall  plants.  By  sowing  at 
different  times  a  succession  can  be  maintained  for  a 
long  time.  A  batch  both  of  the  blue  and  the  white 
forms  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

Cistus  Cyprius. 

Both  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  of  this  species  recall 
those  of  C.  ladaniferus  maculatus  ;  but  the  leaves  of 
the  latter  are  almost  sessile,  while  those  of  the  former 
are  stalked.  The  flowers  of  C.  Cyprius  are  large,  pure 
white  with  a  yellow  claw,  and  a  dark  purple  blotch  on 
each  petal  a  little  above  the  base.  The  stamens  are 
comparatively  short,  orange-yellow,  and  form  a  fine 
finish  to  the  centre  of  the  flower.  At  a  short  distance 
the  latter  resembles  a  white  Rose,  and  very  beautiful  is 
a  large  bush  laden  with  its  axillary  and  terminal  cymes 
of  flowers.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  leathery,  and  of 
a  dark  olive-green  in  summer  and  winter.  Last  winter 
was  very  favourable  to  the  different  species  of  Cistus, 
so  that  the  plants  attained  some  size,  and  now  more 
than  repay  the  small  amount  of  trouble  bestowed  upon 
their  culture.  Wherever  these  are  grown,  the  banks 
and  shrubberies  are  now  objects  of  great  attraction. 
There  are  numerous  species  with  white  flowers,  or  white 
blotched  with  dark  purple,  as  well  as  rosy  purple 
blooms  ;  but  the  white- flowered  kinds,  including  the 
above,  are,  if  anything,  the  most  conspicuous  and 
attractive. 

— - -»£««. - 

OUR  POULTRY  YARD. 

We  all  know  the  curate  who  said  that  when  he  went 
into  the  country  to  live  he  should  keep  a  sheep  and 
have  kidneys  for  breakfast  every  morning.  We  felt 
like  that  with  regard  to  keeping  fowls  and  having  new- 
laid  eggs.  One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  rail, 
or  rather  wire,  off  a  portion  of  the  back  garden  and 
cause"  booths  to  be  erected  therein.  We  got  a  list  of 
necessaries  from  a  well-known  and  popular  work  on 
poultry-keeping.  The  floor  must  be  raised  about  a  foot 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  This  meant  two  men 
and  a  boy  with  concrete  for  a  week.  The  walls  of  the 
house  must  be  thick,  aud  the  roof  must  project  to  cast 
the  rain  off.  We  had  thought  of  mere  wooden  sheds  ; 
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but  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  do  the  thing  properly  while 
we  were  about  it,  so  we  had  a  solid  house  built — 
masons,  pails,  and  boys  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  entire 
garden  laid  under  mortar  and  broken  bricks.  The  wire 
fencing  was  not  so  very  expensive,  but  the  setting  of  it 
and  the  uprights  wet#.  Nests  and  perches  occupied  a 
carpenter  and  a  half — that  is,  his  boy — for  another 
week  or  two,  and  then  we  thought  we  had  done  ;  but 
we  found  a  list  of  “accessories  ”  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  be  complete  after  taking  so 
much  trouble,  so  we  ordered  these  too.  They  were  :  — 
1,  A  trench  filled  with  dry  sand  and  ashes  for  the  fowls 
to  roll  in  ;  2,  another  trench  containing  manure,  which 
must  be  frequently  renewed,  in  which  they  may  amuse 
themselves  by  scraping  :  3,  two  squares  of  turf  on 
which  they  may  pasture  and  divert  themselves  ;  4,  a 
thick  bushy  hedge  in  which  they  may  play  hide  and 
seek  ;  5,  a  shed  or  coping  under  which  they  may  take 
shelter  from  the  rain  and  preserve  their  complexions 
from  the  sun  ;  6,  stone  or  wooden  cisterns  with  pure 
water,  in  which  they  may  bathe  ;  7,  bathing  machines 
and  Pears’  soap. 

I  had  no  idea  before  studying  this  work  to  what  a 
pitch  of  civilisation  fowls  had  reached.  I  knew,  as 
everyone  does,  that  they  had  special  information  about 
the  weather  and  were  disputatious  and  dictatorial  ;  but 
I  did  not  know  that  they  were  so  luxurious  in  their 
manner  of  life  or  required  so  much  amusement  to  keep 
them  lively.  1  always  imagined  that  a  fowl  could 
keep  his  spirits  up  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  items 
1,  2,  3,  and  4  seem  to  point  to  periods  of  nervous 
depression  which  have  to  be  soothed  and  stimulated. 
I  really  felt  quite  nervous  as  to  whether  the  accommo- 
tion  would  suit  the  two  respectable  hens  and  a  highly 
ornamental  cock  with  which  we  began  our  experiments. 
The  supercilious  way  in  which  they  glanced  round 
their  domain,  and  then  promptly  retired  screeching  to 
the  darkest  perch  in  the  corner,  made  me  feel  quite 
apologetic  ;  and  I  went  in  to  tea  in  the  lowest  possible 
spirits,  feeling  that  I  had  committed  a  grievous  sin  in 
hospitality. 

“I  do  hope  they  will  be  comfortable,”  Clara  said, 
remorsefully;  “but  they  don’t  seem  to  take  to  the 
place,  do  they  ?  ” 

“I  wish,”  said  I,  “that  we  had  had  the  baths 
Aspinalled  ;  the  tin  looks  very  poor  and  meagre.” 

“We  can  still  have  it  done,”  my  wife  replied; 
“  poor  things  !  dumb  animals  have  a  great  feeling  for 
colour.” 

The  question  of  food  of  course  exercised  us  sadly. 
There  seemed  so  many  things  that  were  capable  of 
disagreeing  with  fowls.  There  was  nothing  like  the 
books  for  disagreeing  with  one  another.  We  began 
with  boiled  barley,  until  we  found  a  statement  which 
said  that  it  was  death  to  chickens  to  give  them  super¬ 
fluous  moisture,  whether  externally  or  internally.  So 
then  we  gave  dry  barley  ;  and  they  ate  more  in  a  day 
than  a  pair  of  carriage  horses,  besides  consuming  all 
the  waste  from  the  house  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
butcher’s  meat  and  fish,  which  the  books  recommended 
to  be  supplied  if  we  wanted  the  birds  to  lay  well,  which 
of  course,  we  did.  Rice  and  potatoes  were  also  recom¬ 
mended  ;  but  “it  is  indispensable,”  says  one  author, 
"to  give  the  potatos  to  fowls  not  only  in  a  boiled 
state,  but  hot — not  too  hot,  however,  to  burn  their 
mouths.”  So  Clara  stood  every  day  with  her  watch  in 
her  hand  beside  the  cook,  and  a  thermometer  so  as  to 
be  sure  about  the  exact  temperature. 

But  Clara  never  could  account  for  our  housekeeping 
bills  nearly  doubling  about  this  time,  for  we  certainly 
did  not  eat  any  more.  4t  last  I  saw  a  leg  of  mutton 
which  had  only  had  about  a  pound  of  meat  cut  from  it 
lying  in  the  poultry -yard  ;  and  though  cook  wept  when 
I  mentioned  it,  and  said  she  for  one  could  not  bear  to 
starve  dumb  creatures,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  afford 
to  feed  fowls  in  that  way — especially  as  we  never  got 
any  eggs,  except  now  and  then  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  garden,  and  a  hen 
would  show  off  her  capabilities  to  astonish  me.  The 
fowls  clucked  so  every  morning  that  we  always  expected 
to  find  plenty  of  eggs  in  the  nests  ;  but  we  never  did, 
though  once  we  found,  a  broken,  one  outside.  We  were 
obliged  to  depend  wholly  on  a  brother  of  the  cook’s, 
who  kept  fowls,  and  was  more  fortunate  than  we  were, 
and  who  supplied  us  at  seven  a  shilling  for  many  weeks. 
At  last  a  neighbour  sent  in  to  say  that  she  had  watched 
our  cook’s  brother  visit  our  hen-house  regularly  every 
morning,  and  she  thought  we  ought  to  know  about 
it,  as  he  invariably  left  with  a  basket  of  eggs.  We  had 
a  new  patent  Bramah  lock  (which  seems  appropriate 
for  fowls),  put  up,  and  for  about  three  days  had  about 
seven  eggs  a  day  ;  and  then  the  hens  all  suddenly 


ceased  laying.  We  altered  the  food,  and  gave  them 
fresh  exercise-ground,  painted  the  doors,  frescoed  the 
walls,  and  did  every  thing  we  could  think  of  to  raise 
their  spirits — even  introducing  a  fresh  pair,  warranted 
in  full  laying  order,  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  emulation. 
It  was  all  no  good,  however.  The  rival  cocks  fought, 
and  both  had  to  be  killed  ;  and  the  new  hen  intro¬ 
duced  roup,  and  in  a  day  or  two  we  had  the  entire 
yard  breathing  like  steam-engines  ;  and  more  than  half 
of  them  died.  Two  of  the  remainder  caught  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  from  damp  turf,  and  the  cock  had  the 
gout.  Rheumatic  fever  laid  two  others  low,  and  the 
doctor  attended  every  day.  We  started  a  cemetery 
under  the  shrubs,  and  the  demand  for  tombstones  was 
exceedingly  brisk.  At  last  only  one  hen  remained,  and 
she  was  a  singularly  obstinate  female,  who  persisted  in 
laying  an  egg  on  a  perch  every  morning  ;  from  which, 
of  course,  it  fell  and  broke  regularly.  Finally  she 
settled  into  a  nest  with  a  china  egg  in  it,  and  refused 
to  be  dislodged.  We  introduced  alien  eggs  under 
her  ;  but  she  ate  them  by  degrees  and  remained 
faithful  to  the  China  counterfeit.  We  were  getting 
disheartened  about  poultry  by  this  time  ;  it  seemed 
hardly  worth  while  to  keep  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
crowing,  which  was  all  we  got  out  of  them.  So  we  turned 
the  place  into  a  rabbit-house  for  the  children,  and  we 
think  we  see  our  way  clear  to  doing  well  with  fancy 
sorts.  At  any  rate  a  rabbit  does  not  crow,  whatever 
else  you  may  say  about  him. — A  Suburban  Pessimist  in 
St.  James’  Gazette. 

- -—>$<- - - 

ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


Orchis  latjfolia,  Madeira  var. 

The  British  form  of  this  hardy  Orchis  is  about  12  ins. 
in  height,  and  beautiful  even  at  that,  but  as  we  proceed 
along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  from  the  north 
southwards  we  meet  with  forms  of  a  much  larger  size. 
On  the  neighbouring  islands  some  giant  flowers  are 
met  with,  and  that  from  Madeira  would  scarcely  be 
recognisable  alongside  of  its  British  representative  by 
any  except  an  experienced  eye.  The  stem  of  a  plant,  in 
the  rockery  at  Kew  stands  about  a  yard  high  ;  the 
lower  part  is  clothed  with  ovate-lanceolate  dark  green 
leaves,  which  pass  upwards  gradually  into  the  bracts, 
the  lowermost  ones  of  which  are  of  great  length,  over¬ 
topping  the  flowers.  The  latter  are  relatively  large, 
purple,  and  perfectly  unspotted.  The  spur  is  also 
purple,  inflated  or  somewhat  compressed,  and  as  long 
as  the  ovary  and  pedicel  combined.  A  group  of  such 
plants  in  a  moist,  somewhat  shaded  peat  bed  would 
certainly  produce  a  handsome  effect. 

Stanhopea  tigrina  superba. 

Two  causes  contribute  very  much  in  preventing 
Stanhopea  from  attaining  great  popularity.  In  the 
first  place  the  flowers  are  of  short  duration,  and 
secondly,  the  strong  odour  emitted  by  them  is  offensive 
to  many  persons.  They  are  not,  however,  without 
their  redeeming  points — viz.,  free  flowering,  easy  of 
culture,  and  robust  constitution.  Who  amongst  Orchid 
lovers  has  not  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  gorgeous 
Stanhopea  tigrina  superba  as  it  pushed  its  strong 
scapes  through  the  bottom  of  its  basket,  and  gradually 
watched  the  developing  and  unfolding  of  its  quaint  and 
curious  flowers,  without  being  ambitious  to  give  it  a 
place  in  his  collection?  This  lovely  Stanhopea  was  in 
grand  perfection  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  collection 
formed  by  E.  Hopper,  Esq.,  Riverside,  Morpeth,  who 
is  an  ardent  lover  of  the  genus. — J.  McNab. 

Cattleya  Mossi^e  Wageneri. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  great  size,  and  have 
a  bold  and  telling  appearance.  The  bloom  is  pure 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  large  golden  yellow 
blotch  on  the  disc,  and  which  extends  on  to  the  side 
lobes  in  such  a  way  as  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the 
varieties  of  C.  Mossiae.  The  terminal  lobe  of  the  lip  is 
very  conspicuously  bifid,  and  more  open  than  usual, 
with  the  sides  beautifully  undulated.  The  large  ovate 
petals  are  also  undulated  at  the  margins.  It  was  first 
described  by  Reichenbach  in  Xenia  Orchidacea,  i., 
p.  28,  t.  13.  It  flowered  finely  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  recently. 

Oncidium  Papilio  Kramerianum. 

This  Oncidium  is  generally  considered  as  a  distinct 
species,  and  although  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  spotted 
leaves  are  very  similar,  the  two  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  flower  stems,  whether  they  bear  blooms  or  not. 


Those  of  O.  Papilio  are  compressed  and  two-edged, 
while  those  of  the  variety  under  notice  are  terete  and 
curiously  thickened  at  the  nodes.  The  flowers  of  both 
forms  vary  considerably  in  their  markings.  In  fine 
forms  of  0.  Papilio  Kramerianum  the  petals  are  heavily 
blotched  with  orange-brown,  while  the  undulated  lip  has 
a  broad  margin  of  the  same  colour,  or  this  may  be 
broken  up  into  a  line  of  blotches  while  the  central 
portion  is  yellow. 

CCELOGYNE  ASPERATA. 

The  habit  of  this  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  C. 
Massangeana,  but  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  more 
decided  in  colour,  and  produced  in  fewer-flowered 
racemes.  The  latter  are  pendulous,  and  vary  as  to  the 
number  of  flowers,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow,  the  upper  sepal 
being  broader  than  the  others.  The  three-lobed  lip  is 
creamy  white,  with  two  ridges  running  longitudinally 
along  the  centre.  The  whole  of  the  disc  and  the  side 
lobes  are  heavily  coloured  with  brownish  orange.  The 
flowers  are  fragrant  with  a  somewhat  peculiar  odour. 
A  well-flowered  plant  has  a  fine  appearance,  owing  to 
the  size  of  the  blooms  and  their  well-marked  colours. 
The  species  is,  perhaps,  better  known  in  gardens  under 
the  name  of  C.  Lowii.  It  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
houses  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Teitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Cypripedium  barbatum  nigrum. 

The  ehief  value  of  this  variety  depends  upon  its  free- 
flowering  nature,  and  the  very  dark,  brownish  purple 
hue  of  the  lip,  which  serves  by  contrast  with  the  sepals 
and  petals  to  give  tone  to  the  whole  flower.  As  far  as 
colour  goes  it  is  something  in  the  way  of  C.  b.  magni- 
fieum  or  C.  b.  major,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller  and 
similar  to  those  of  the  type,  except  in  the  dark  hue  of 
the  lip.  A  batch  of  flowering  plants  may  be  seen  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park, 
Tulse  Hill. 

Stanhopea  tigrina. 

The  flowering  season  of  this  Stanhopea  has  now 
commenced,  and  different  individuals  will  continue  to 
come  into  bloom  during  the  rest  of  the  summer  months. 
The  flowers  are  of  huge  size,  and  borne'  on  short 
racemes,  pendent  from  the  baskets  in  which  the  plants 
are  grown.  The  sepals  are  richly  blotched  in  irregular 
splashes  with  dark  purplish  brown  on  an  orange-yellow 
ground  colour.  The  petals  aTe  smaller  and  less  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  but  the  huge  and  curiously-formed  lip  is  a 
marvel  in  itself.  The  odour  of  this  species  is  rather 
powerful.  Some  specimens  are  flowering  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park, 
Tulse  Hill. 

Broughtonia  sanguinea. 

When  well  grown  a  pretty  effect  is  produced  by  this 
Jamaica  Orchid.  It  may  be  grown  on  a  block  of  wood 
tied  on  with  a  little  moss,  or  even  better  in  a  shallow 
basket,  by  which  the  moisture  will  be  better  retained 
about  the  roots.  It  is  allied  to  Lielia,  but  the  lip  is 
more  nearly  flattened  out  after  the  fashion  of  an 
Epidendrum  of  the  Barkeria  section.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  dark  red,  and  produced  in  racemes.  The 
sepals  are  lanceolate,  and,  as  well  as  the  elliptic  petals, 
are  spreading.  The  lip  is  somewhat  rhomboid  and 
cucullate  at  the  base,  slightly  clasping  the  short 
column.  A  fine  piece  of  it,  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
the  cool  Orchid  house  at  Kew,  has  been  flowering  freely 
for  some  time  past. 

Freak  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus. 

A  singular  freak  of  nature  has  just  been  brought  to 
our  notice  by  Mr.  W.  Swan,  gardener  to  G.  C.  Raphael, 
Esq.,  Castle  Hill  Gardens,  Englefield  Green.  He  sent 
us  a  raceme  of  flowers  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus, 
every  flower  of  which  exhibited  a  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lip  and  column.  Four  other  scapes  on  the 
same  plant  were  in  a  similar  condition.  The  sepals 
were  quite  Dormal,  and  the  petals  nearly  so.  The  lip, 
however,  on  the  third  organ  of  the  inner  series  was 
separated  from  the  column,  rather  fleshy,  incurved  on 
the  sides,  but  keeled  on  the  back,  and  coloured  like  the 
petals,  although  normally  it  should  be  yellow.  Alter¬ 
nating  with  the  petals  and  lip  were  three  deeply  biparted 
segments  coloured  like  the  rest  of  the  flower,  except 
on  the  contiguous  edges  of  the  two  halves,  which  gave 
the  impression  of  their  being  stamens,  the  two  halves 
representing  the  anther  lobes.  These  bifid  organs  were 
also  shortly  stalked.  The  centre  of  the  flowers  was 
occupied  by  three  terete  or  narrow  processes,  shallowly 
furrowed  along  their  face.  They  were  somewhat  paler 
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than  the  rest  of  the  flowers,  and  appeared  to  represent 
three  styles — a  fact  confirmed  in  other  flowers,  where 
they  partly  cohered,  forming  an  imperfect  column. 
The  flowers,  as  a  whole,  might  be  considered  semi¬ 
double,  and  although  a  reversion  towards  an  ancient 
type,  are  not  likely  to  be  constant. 

Zygopetalum  crinito-maxillare. 

The  parentage  of  this  hybrid  is  indicated  by  the  name. 
The  pseudo-bulbs  are  small,  ovate,  and  compressed. 
The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  light  green,  shining, 
and  arranged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion.  The  scape  arises 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  in  a  specimen  shown 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park, 
Herts,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  on  the  8  th  inst.,  it  bore  three  flowers.  The 
sepals  are  oblong-ovate,  the  lateral  ones  much  the 
broader,  green  and  heavily  blotched  with  blackish- 
brown.  The  petals  are  similar,  but  much  narrower. 
The  labellum  is  obovate,  deep  violet,  with  darker  veins, 
and  is  more  or  less  marbled  with  white  near  the  upper 
end.  The  crest  is  strongly  ridged,  cup-like,  and 
suffused  with  violet,  especially  on  the  ridges.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Vanda  Kimballiana. 

This  is  now  in  flower  here  with  two  blooms  on  a  spike. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  beautiful  species,  lasting  a  long 
time  in  flower.  —  IV.  S.,  Castle  Hill  Cardens,  Engle- 
field  Green. 
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Chiswick  Horticultural. — July  1  Oth. 

The  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural-  Society  on  the 
above  date.  The  groups  and  specimens  were  arranged 
in  a  large  marque,  upon  the  lawn,  the  fruit  and  Roses 
in  the  big  vinery,  and  the  cottagers’  exhibits  in  a  long 
tent.  The  show  was  a  good  one,  and  was  well 
patronised  by  the  public  owing  to  the  fine  weather  that 
fortunately  prevailed  that  day. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  a  money  prize  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Brown, 
Junr.,  St.  Mary’s  Grove,  Richmond,  for  a  beautifully 
effective  group  of  plants.  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons, 
Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Chiswick,  were  placed  equal 
first,  with  the  exception  of  the  medal.  [A  curiosity 
in  judging,  surely. — Ed.]  Their  group  was  also 
very  fine.  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  E.  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  was  awarded  a 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
a  money  prize  for  a  smaller  group.  Mr.  W.  Bates, 
Poulett  Lodge,  Twickenham,  had  the  best  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  and  was  f<  Bowed  by  Mr.  A.  Wright, 
who  also  had  the  best  exotic  Ferus,  the  best  Fuchsias, 
and  the  best  fine-foliaged  plants.  Mr.  G,  Watts, 
gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham, 
had  the  best  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  the  best  nine 
tuberous  Begonias.  Mr.  A.  Wright  had  the  best  six 
tuberous  Begonias,  and  the  best  twelve  Gloxinias  ; 
while  Mr.  J.  Huckelsby,  gardener  to  B.  Hardy,  Esq., 
Gordon  House,  Chiswick,  had  the  best  six  Gloxinias, 
and  the  best  group  of  plants,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.  The  Silver 
Challenge  Cup,  value  twenty  guineas,  and  a  money 
prize,  offered  by  J.  Man  tell,  Esq.,  went  to  Mr.  F.  Cant, 
Braiswick,  Colchester,  for  twenty-four  Roses,  in  trusses 
of  three  each.  Fine  blooms  were  Catherine  Mermet, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  Her  Majesty,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  others.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Colchester,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  were 
second  and  third  respectively.  Mr.  W.  Langdon, 
Castle  Bar,  Ealing,  had  the  best  twelve  blooms.  Mr. 
E.  Chadwick,  gardener  to  E.  M.  Nelson,  Esq.,  Hanger 
Hill  House,  Ealing,  was  first  for  cut  flowers,  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers,  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  ; 
while  Mr.  G.  Watts  had  the  best  trusses  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums.  Mr.  A.  Howard,  Orchid  grower  to 
H.  Little,  Esq.,  Twickenham,  had  the  first  prize  for 
Orchids.  Mr.  T.  OsmaD,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker, 
Esq.,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey,  had  the  first  prizes 
for  black  and  white  Grapes,  and  Strawberries.  Mr.  W. 
Bates  had  the  best  thirty  fruits  of  the  latter,  and  the 
best  Melon.  Mr.  E.  Chidwick  was  first  for  Cherries 
and  Gooseberries.  Mr.  A.  Wright  had  the  best  Rasp¬ 
berries  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Foskett,  gardener  to  A.  B.  Ward, 
Esq.,  Watehfield,  Chiswick,  had  the  best  Red  Cur¬ 
rants.  Mr.  E.  Chadwick  staged  the  best  collection 
of  vegetables,  the  best  Tomatos,  and  Cucumbers  ;  while 
Mr.  C.  J.  Waite,  Glenhurst,  Esher,  had  the  best 
Potatos  and  Peas.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of 
fruit  was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Osman  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Bates 
was  second.  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  had  the  first  prize  offered 


by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  for  a  collection  of 
six  vegetables  ;  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Beckett,  Pen,  Amersham, 
was  second.  The  same  order  was  maintained  for  a 
basket  of  vegetables,  where  the  prizes  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn.  Amongst  miscel¬ 
laneous  exhibits  a  beautifully  arranged  group  of  plants 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  May,  gardener  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bute,  Chiswick  House  ;  and  another  by  Mr.  George 
Reynolds,  gardener  to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild, 
Gunnersbury  Park.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  gardener  to  the 
Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House,  exhibited 
fine  Grapes  and  Melons.  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son, 
Royal  Vineyard  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  exhibited  two 
beautifully  arranged  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
some  Roses.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  Mr. 
Wm.  Rumsey,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  also  exhibited 
Roses.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  had  a  group  of  show 
and  fancy  Pelargoniums  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  & 
Son  had  a  group  of  fine  foliage  plants. 


Kettering. 

This  exhibition  took  place  as  usual  on  what  is  locally 
known  as  Feast  Monday,  July  7th,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  it  is  just  a  little  disappointing  for  a  go-a-head 
town  like  Kettering,  where  there  is  apparently  enough 
of  enterprise  to  do  the  thing  well;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
having  regard  to  the  marvellous  growth  of  this  centre 
of  the  shoe  industry,  that  the  culture  of  plants  and 
flowers  will  be  more  generally  followed  than  in  the 
present  day.  The  flower  show  committee  have  serious 
rivals  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  popular  demon¬ 
strations,  and  it  therefore  behoves  them  to  secure  the 
finest  display  of  horticultural  produce  they  possibly  can. 

Mr.  W.  Toseland,  florist,  Kettering,  was  first  with 
the  150  superficial  feeLgroup.  in  Class  1.  His  exhibit 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  florist’s  art,  being  gracefully 
proportioned,  and  comprising  Crotons,  Lilium  Harrisi, 
Dracsenas,  and  a  variety  of  Palms  and  Ferns.  Mr. 
John  Loake  was  a  good  second  ;  and  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  it  was  a  case  of  amateur  com¬ 
peting  against  professional,  the  value  of  the  exhibit 
shown  by  Mr.  Loake  is  far  enhanced.  It  comprised 
some  well-grown  Ericas,  Gloxinias,  Caladiums,  Ferns, 
and  Palms,  together  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  Lilies. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  set  up  by  amateurs,  to  fill  a 
space  of  30  ft.,  Mr.  W.  Taylor  secured  the  first  prize 
with  a  nice  collection,  which  embraced  specimens  of 
Justitia  carnea,  Plumbago  capensis,  Vincas,  &c.  Mr. 
J.  Bryan,  who  was  awarded  the  second  prize,  showed  a 
rather  heavy  arrangement,  although  exhibiting  some 
fine  plants,  including  a  good  Lilium  auratum,  and  a 
numbei  of  Ferns.  Mr.  Loake’s  well-trained  Hoya 
carnosa  again  secured  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
specimen  plant.  Mr.  J.  Bryan  was  second  with 
Chamssrops  humilis.  The  latter  had  the  best  four 
Ferns,  staging  nice  clean  specimens,  Mr.  A.  Oakley 
being  second.  Mr.  \V.  Taylor  was  first  with  four 
Coleus,  and  also  with  four  Gloxinias. 

One  of  the  “  sights  of  the  show  ”  was  the  beautiful 
array  of  Roses,  Rose  growers  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  being  present  in  great  force.  Messrs. 
Merryweather,  of  Southwell,  Notts,  secured  the  first 
place  in  the  open  class,  with  a  grand  display  of  forty- 
eight  cut  blooms,  including  splendid  specimens  of 
Comte  Rignion,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Gloire  de  Bourg  la 
Reine,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  The  Bride,  and  Xavier 
Olibo.  Mes:rs.  H.  G.  and  W.  Burch,  of  Peterborough, 
ran  a  close  second  with  a  fine  exhibition  of  choice 
Roses,  including  some  new  varieties,  but  their  flowers 
had  suffered  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  Mr.  John 
House,  Peterborough,  was  third.  Mr.  Henry  Wall 
had  the  best  twenty-four  blooms  ;  the  Rev.  E.  Yates 
was  second.  In  the  amateurs’  division,  Messrs.  A. 
Warner  and  J.  Fraser  were  first  and  second  with  twelve 
Roses.  Mr.  G.  Johnson  had  the  best  six,  and  Mr.  R. 
Johnson  the  second  best. 

Hardy  cut  flowers  were  well  shown,  and  in  the 
cottagers’  division  they  were  a  leading  feature.  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  zonal,  double,  and  single,  were  very  good 
also.  Mr.  H.  Watts  sent  from  Rockingham  Castle 
Gardens  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers,  Mr.  A. 
Warner  being  second.  Some  very  good  vegetables 
were  also  shown.  The  best  collection  of  twelve  varieties 
came  from  Mr.  Henry  Watt,  in  the  open  class  ;  in  the 
amateurs’  Mr.  J.  Foster  came  in  first ;  in  the  cottagers’ 
division  Walter  Issitt  had  the  first  prize  for  his 
collection. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  a  show  that 
could  be  made  a  good  one,  and  is  probably  in  the  way 
of  becoming  worthy  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  we 
think  the  committee  will  have  to  include  some  special 
features  of  attraction  in  order  to  compete  with  other 
entertainments  provided  on  that  day. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 

It  is  particularly  requested  that  correspondents 
will  favour  us  with  their  communications  as  early  in 
the  week  as  possible,  and  that  they  address  them  only 
to  “The  Editor.” 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Beoonias. — Nevice :  If  you  sow  seeds  now,  you  cannot  expect 
to  flower  the  seedlings  this  year  ;  hut  you  may  grow  the  tubers 
to  a  useful  size  to  flower  moderately  early  next  season.  It  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  pot  up  the  seedlings  ;  besides  which, 
they  would  grow  more  vigorously  and  produce  larger  tubers  if 
planted  out  in  boxes  and  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  watering. 
Moderately  deep  seed  pans  would  also  answer,  but  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  use  them,  seeing  that  their  occupants  cannot  be  put  to 
any  decorative  purpose  this  year. 

Black  Grapes.— IP.  A.  B. :  We  should  stage  the  Madresfields 
for  choice,  ceitainly. 

Names  of  Wants. — Roxburgh :  From  the  materials  sent  the 
Spruce  seems  to  be  Picea  excelsa  communis ;  the  Pine  is  Pinus 
Strobus  or  the  Weymouth  Pine.  Messrs.  B.  &  Son:  The  White 
Melilot  (Melilotus  albusj.  John  Wood:  A  badly-developed  form 
of  Loddiges’  Cattleya  (C:  Loddigesii).  J.  J. :  The  bulbous 
plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  Albuca  Nelsoni ;  the 
finely  cut  Fern  is  Davallia  elegans  dissecta,  and  the  other  is  an 
Asplenium,  but  we  do  not  recognise  the  species.  W.  G.  Baker : 
The  yellow  Digitalis  is  D.  ambigua,  as  you  say ;  the  rusty  one  is 
D.  ferruginea  ;  the  Erigeron  is  E.  philadelphicus.  J.  H.  B.  :  1, 
Geranium  Columbianum ;  2,  Erythrosa  Centaurium ;  3,  Hy¬ 
pericum  pulchrum  ;  4,  Linum  angustifolium  ;  5,  Euphrasia 
officinalis  ;  6,  Polygonum  Hydropiper.  IF.  Af. :  Spirtea  salici- 
folia  var. 

Pinks. — Novice  :  You  did  not  say  whether  you  wanted  to  save 
seed  from  border  Pinks  or  from  laced  varieties.  The  following 
are  six  first-class  laced  kinds,  namely,  Boiard,  with  deep  red 
lacing;  Mrs.  Dark,  rather  paler;  Mrs.  James  Galloway,  pure 
white,  with  delicate  peach  lacing  ;  James  Black,  plum-purple 
lacing  ;  Godfrey,  reddish  purple  lacing  ;  and  Malcolm  Dunn, 
heavily  laced  maroon.  For  border  culture  you  may  select  Mrs. 
Sinkins  or  Her  Majesty,  pure  white ;  Anne  Boleyn,  pink  and 
dark  centre  ;  Mrs.  Grieve,  pink,  laced  maroon  ;  Bobusta,  pale 
pink  and  fringed  ;  Ascot,  pale  pink,  with  carmine  centre ; 
and  Fimbriata  major,  white,  deeply  fringed,  and  of  large  size. 


Tomato  House.— J.  Lambert :  You  will  not  want  any  bottom 
heat,  but  lor  very  early  work  it  is  best  to  grow  the  plants  in 
pots.  The  4  fc.  borders  will  take  three  rows  of  plants  planted 
2  ft.  apart  in  the  rows. 


Tree  Carnations. — Novice :  It  would  be  late  to  take  cuttings 
now,  but  you  can  elevate  small  pots  round  the  large  one  and 
layer  the  shoots  in  them,  using  light,  rich  soil.  Should  the 
shoots  be  too  short  to  offer  convenience  for  doing  this,  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  plunge  the  pots  containing  the  old  plants  in 
soil.  By  this  means  you  will  be  able  to  lower  the  shoots  on  a 
level  with  the  soil,  and  to  layer  them  in  the  latter,  using  a  good 
top-dressing  of  light,  rich  soil  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
consisting  of  sifted  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  proportions  with 
a  quantity  of  silver  sand. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums _ - Novice  :  You  would  be  able  to  flower 

your  seedlings  sooner  in  pots  than  if  they  were  planted  out, 
because  in  the  latter  case,  they  would  grow  vigorously  for  a 
long  time  without  showing  flower.  Your  plants  are,  however, 
too  small  yet,  as  they  must,  as  a  rule,  attain  some  size  before 
they  are  abie  to  bloom  from  seed.  Very  litt'e  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  rigidly  starving  them.  After  putting  them  in  pots, 
grow  them  in  a  light,  airy,  well- ventilated  house  or  pit,  or  for 
want  of  other  accommodation  you  might  stand  the  pots  out 
of  doors. 

Communications  Received. — W.  C. — P.B.— H.  F.— J.  K.— 
T.  B.— W.  R.-C.  T.-C.  T.  D.— S.  J.  H.— Smilax— R.  D.-C.  L. 
— W.  M.-N.  E.  R  —  J.  C.-J.  B.P. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

G.  Bunvard  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  —  Strawberries  and  Summer 
Fruits. 

- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

July  1 6th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  BO  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus _ per  100  3  0  6  0  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6,  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages _ perdoz.  1  6  2  6'  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots _ per  bunch  0  6  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0  ;  Small  salading, punnet  0  4 

Celery _ per  bundle  2  6  ,  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  6  10  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0  16 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  6  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 

Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples,  Tasmanian, 

per  case  15  0  IS  0 

Cherries . 4  sieve  16  6  0 

Currant,  black,  1  sieve  5  0  5  3 

—  red . 4  sieve  3  0  4  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Grapes  . per  lb.  10  3  0 

Peaches. .. .per  dozen  1  0  12  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  8t.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 
Strawberries.,  per  lb.  0  3  0  6 
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Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  . .  rioz.  6  0  18  0 
Arum  Lilies.. per  doz.  S  0  12  0 
Bonvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  do z.  6  0  9  0 
Cy perus,  ..per dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracsena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  12  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens.invsr.  doz.6  0  24  0 
Verna,  in  var..perrtez.  4  0  18  0 
Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  5  0  SO 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 


*  d.  s.  d. 

Liliums,  various,  doz.12  0  30  0 
Lobelia. per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  o 
'Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums. scarlet,  3  0  6  0 

Rhodantbe  ..per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

Roses . per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  6  0  9  0 

Saxifrage  ..perdozenlS  0  24  0 
Spiraea  _ per  doz.  6  0  12  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d. 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms..  2  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6 
Carnations,  12  blooms  1  0 

— . doz.  bchs.  3  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  1  6 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,12  bch.  2  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6 

Iris . doz.  belis.  6  0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6 
LiliumCandidumbun.  1  6 
MaidenhairFern,12lins.4  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  3  0 


s.d. 
4  C 
1  0 


2 

6 

3 
6 

4 

4  0 
4  0 
1  0 
IS  0 
4  0 
4  0 
2  6 
9  0 
6  0 
6  0 


Pansy  . .  per  12  buns. 
Pelargoniums,12spys. 

—  scarlet  . .  12  sprays 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  . . 
Primula,  double,  bun. 
Pyretkrum,  doz.  bchs. 
Roses . per  dozen 

—  Tea _ per  dozen 

—  Red . per  doz. 

—  Safirano  . .  per  doz. 

—  Moss  per  bnch _ 

Roses,  dozen  bunches 

Spirea . doz.  buns. 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays 
Sultan  ....  doz.  bchs. 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen. 


s.d 
1  0 
0  6 


2  0 
1  0 
0  6 
6  0 


1  6 
0  6 
2  0 
1  0 
0  4 
2  0 
4  0 
2  0 
3  0 
0  C 


6  0 

3  0 

4  0 
1  0 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  os.  ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d.,_  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

***  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  cm  W ednesday  Morning. 


SPECIALITIES  SANKEYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  "SANKEYS’  ROSE  POTS!” 

“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “  SANKEYS'  VINE  POTS!” 
“SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ”  “SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  !  ” 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  ‘Garden  Pots.’ 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  like  them  letter  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  ‘  Garden  Pots,’  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest,” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


By  B, 


jp  e  WW  i-f  I?  9 

HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 


PRICE,  2s.  6d.,  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


DISTRIBUTOR. 

Pi  ice  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 
THE  “STOTT  ”  FERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR,  Co.,  Ltd., 
BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


GREENHOUSES, 


Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 


W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


H 


lit 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 

Every  Housewife  should  read  Ageicultuke. 
PRICE  Id.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 

Published  by  WYRRAL.&  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 

SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  lid. 


ONE  SUCCESS  HAS  MANY  IMITATORS. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Preparation  for  Destroying 
Weeds,  &c.,  on  Garden  Walks  and  Carriage  Drives,  is 

SMITH’S  CELEBRATED 


WEED  KILLER 


TRADE 

MARK. 


Registered 
No.  33,113. 


TEE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


Full  particulars  and  Testimonials  of— 

MARK  SMITH, 

Manufacturing  Chemist,  LOUTH,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Leaves  no  Stain  nor  Smell.  Make  the  Gravel  equal  to  New. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  suP- 

plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “ Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — • 

Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “  The  Flower 
of  the  Future”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

TEE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Pieotee  Union.  Price,  2 s.  6 d., 

post  free. 

Published  at  "THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ’  OFFICE. 


The  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Priee  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-half  pence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  IFoeiivi:. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “TEE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World”  for _  months 

for  which  I  endlose _ _ . _ 

Name - -  Address _ _ _ (w*  .*? 


July  19,  1890. 


THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 
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_  CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY7S  WAR  DEPARTMENT- 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRiARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address— HOT  WATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763 ), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (JS) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  recpiiriug  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints— viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 


It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot- water  SECT10N  QF  pAT^7jomT 


whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  settinc 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  SEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


ESTABLISHED  1851, 


0 


1 


^aci'ficwi'turai-  an 6  general'  Ifrxnxevs, 

42  to  48,  FANN  STREET,  AbDERSGATE  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 

Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every  description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 

Demy  8m  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations.  Price ,  it.  /  post  free ,  it. 


The  TUBEROUS  BECONIA 


ITS  HISTORY 


r  ,  ^  ^  l  ppt;  ' 


a 


3 


V  CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — -The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds ;  II.,  by  Cuttings — 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter¬ 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 
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THE 


“  PERFECT”  njX 

WEEDKILLERS 


(  Trial  Sample  post  free. ) 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE. 


Maintains  a  Superiority  over  all  Rivals. 

For  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks> 
Carriage  Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown 
green,  &c. 

Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  etc.,  etc. 


ft 


THE 

PERFECT” 


WEEDKILLER 


(  Trial  Sample  post  free. ) 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE. 


The  GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE  of 
June  21st,  1890,  says  :  — 

"Observations  in  several  quarters  in  the  past  two  years 
have  convinced  us  that  the  “  Perfect"  Weed  Killer  of  the 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Chemical  Company,  97, 
Milton  Street,  Glasgow,  is  the  very  thing  that  has  long  been 
wan'ed.  This  is  at  once  simple,  cheap  and  effective,  and 
requires  only  reasonable  care  to  ensure  perfect  action  and 
lasting  results.  The  cleanliness  of  the  walks  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  R.H.S. 
Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  other  public  places  nea.r  London 
are  among  the  features  that  give  satisfaction  and  bring 
credit  to  their  several  managers.  In  the  important  places 
named  the  “ Perfect  ”  Weed  Killer  is  trusted  for  making  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  road  weeds,  and,  therefore,  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  keeping  of  the  roads." 


THE 

“PERFECT” 


WEEDKILLER 


(  Trial  Sample  post  free.  ) 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE, 


The  GARDENING  WORLD  says:— 

“  The  "Perfect"  Weed  Killer  was  tried  on  a  patch  of 
unusually  strong  Plantains,  and  in  four  or  five  days  they 
resembled  brown  paper— pretty  good  proof  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  composition." 


THE 


“PERFECT” 

WEEDKILLER 


(  Trial  Sample  post  free.) 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE. 


The  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE 
Says : — 

“  We  received  some  time  ngo  a  sample  of  the  “  Perfect  ” 
Weed  Killer ,  and  after  having  applied  it  in  the  way 
directed  we  can  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  praise.  For 
gravel  paths  especially  it  is  admirably  adapted ,  as  it  removes 
every  trace  of  weeds." 

THE 

“PERFECT  ”  /7A 

WEED  KILLER^ 

(  Trial  Sample  post  free. )  without  which 

- — — - -  NONE  IS  GENUINE 


The  GARDENERS’  CHRONICLE  says:— 

"The  "Perfect"  Weed  Killer  I  have  tried  with  very 
good  results.  .  .  .  Weed  Killer  should  be  used  annually 

on  every  drive,  walk ,  courtyard,  aud  similar  area,  which  is 
near  to  grass  land." 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal  ,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 


DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 

Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  oG  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Solv.  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

Works :  -  97,  Milton  Street,  GLASGOW. 


NOTICE-  We  oriqinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
18S7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Sox  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write — “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 
them  everything  that  could  be  desired.’’ 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write — “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 
finish — used  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.” 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write — Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  but  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes — “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  <tc. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II. — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III. — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV.  — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &e. 

V. — Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII. — Planting  Vines  :  when  and  how  to 
do  it 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX.  — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


COSfBSf  S. 

Chapter 

X. — Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV.— Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI.— Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII. — Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII.— Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines. 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX.— Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PBICE  5s„  post  free,  5s.  3d 

"GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.G. 


HEATING  APPARATUS 

FIXED  in  Pits,  Frames,  Greenhouses,  &c.,  before  cold  weather 
and  the  busy  season  sets  in.  Our  GAS  and  OIL  BOILERS 
are  patented,  and  are  unequalled  in  economy  of  gas  or  oil. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Estimates  free.  All  goods 
guaranteed. 

C.  TOOPE  &  CO.. 

STEPXEY  SQUARE,  HIGH  STREET,  LOXDOX,  E. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Fuel  for  use  in  GREENHOUSE 
B0ILER4  STOVES,  and  HEATING  APPARATUS  generally 
is  the  HENDREFORGAN  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Absolutely  Smokeless.  Specially  sized  for  these  piurposes.  For 
price  in  truck  loads  and  full  particulars,  apply  to  the 

United  Anthracite  Collieries,  Ld.,  23,  Lime  St  ,  London 


ONCE  USED  ALWAYS  USED. 


Used  by  all  the  leading  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  Orchid 
Growers,  &  Amateurs;  &  in  the  Royal  Parks  &.  Gardens. 
Made  from  1  quart  to  16  quarts. 

Ladies’  Cans  from  Is.  9d.  each.  Any  size  sent 
free  by  Parcel  Post. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Card. 

J,  HAWS,  4,  MAYOLA  ROAD,  CLAPTON. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING, 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Pricey  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 

“PIC  REN  A,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEX  and  BL  ACK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  loth  July,  1SS7. 

“  Dear  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  Dew 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95*  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120’,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  aud  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  w-itliout  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  £  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1SSS. 

“Gentlemen— I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  1  PicreDa,'  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it-  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.' 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2 s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons ),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FL0CKHART  &  Co, 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

special  agents — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C  ,  July  19, 1  SCO. 
Agents:  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  Foi  Manchester — Mr.  John  Heywood. 


QUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

io  to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 

The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

T  AIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

1  1  best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 

R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

T)ANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

1  transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 

fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

QPHAGNUM  MOSS,  Fresh  and  Clean,  5s. 

per  Sack ;  sent  on  approval.  Good  testimonials. — 

G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 

QUTTON’S  FLOWER  SEEDS  FOR  SUM- 

O  MER  AND  AUTUMN  SOWING.  SUTTON’S  PRIZE 
MIXED  BEGONIA,  per  packet,  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  SUTTON’S 
SPRING  BEDDING  STOCKS.  A  dwarf,  free-flowering  strain, 
especially  adapted  for  making  a  brilliant  display  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  Six  varieties,  separate,  3s.  6d. ; 
mixed,  per  packet,  Is.  SUTTON’S  HARDY  ANNUALS  AND 
PERENNIALS.  Full  particulars  on  application.  All  Flower 
Seeds  delivered  free  by  post.  SUTTON'S  SEEDS  genuine  only 
direct  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  QUEEN’S  SEEDSMEN, 
READING.  No  agents. 

TVTANTED,  10,000  Strawberry  runners, 

VV  strong,  for  forcing  ;  also  old  forced  plants  of  Napier, 
and  runners  of  Waterloo,  Elton,  &c.  ;  also  strong  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias.  Price  &c.,  EDW.  BENNETT,  F.R.H.S.,  The 
Gardens,  Harefield  Grove,  Uxbridge. 

New  Fuchsias. 

\\TE  CAN  OFFER  STRONG  PLANTS 

VV  of  the  following  NEW  set  of  FRY’S  FUCHSIAS. 
Beauty  of  West  Kent,  George,  and  Dorothy  Fry.  9s.  the  set.— 
JOHN  LA1NG  &  SONS,  New  Plant  Merchants,  Forest  Hill. 

Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

/U  EO.  BCJNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

VU"  Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6 d. 

Roses.  Roses. 

/AUR  LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  THE 

V  CHOICEST  VARIETIES  is  now  in  full  bloom  Inspection 
cordially  invited  Descriptive  list  post  free.  JOHN  LAING 
&  SONS,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

OTRAWBERRIES. — A  fine  collection  of  the 

kJ  best  varieties  can  be  supplied.  Orders  should  be  booked 
now.  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free. —  THOMAS  RIVERS 
&  SON,  Sawbridgeworth. 

7VTICOTINE  SOAP.  — An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s.,  95s.-  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 

“fUD.  PYNAERT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

X X  Belgium,  is  now  sending  out  his  beautiful  HYBRID 
ROCHEAS,  described  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
February  22,  1890.  Price  15s.  the  set  of  five  distinguished  varie¬ 
ties.  Package  and  freight  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  cash 
with  order. 

“DOSES,  CLEMATIS,  GREENHOUSE,  and 

JLV  HARDY  PLANTS. — New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
now  ready,  containing  a  full  list  of  New  Roses,  post  free  upon 
application.  All  reasonably  priced.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

None  Like  the  Kent  Strawberries. 
XTERY  fine  Plants,  true  to  name,  to  fruit 

V  next  year.— GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  (Explicit  cultural  directions 
and  descriptions). 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  strong,  2s.  6 cl. 

^  per  100  ;  BROCCOLI,  LETTUCE,  and  LEEKS,  Is,  3d. 
per  100.— J.  CORNISH,  Waltham,  Twyford,  Berks. 

“DULBS  FOR  AUTUMN  FLOWERING.— 

J3  Summer  Planting  List  now  ready  of  RARE  CROCUS 
SPECIES  for  Autumn  and  Spring  flowering,  Beautiful  and 
Rare  COLCHICUMS,  STERNBERGIA  (Lily  of  the  Field), 
ZEPHYRANTHES  (Flowers  of  the  West  Wind),  PYRETH- 
RUMS  for  Autumn  planting,  &c.,  &c.  List  free  on  application. 
—BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

“DEALERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

XV  WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

rnHE  RATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

1  SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 

list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

ffA  AAA  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS— 8, 

f  J  U  5  U  vJ  U  Is.  'id.  ;  50  fronds,  Is.  3d.  6  Greenhouse 

Ferns,  Is.  3d.  Penny  Plants  (Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Coleus, 
Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  Marguerites,  Verbenas,  Cyperus,  Bal¬ 
sams.  Passion  Flowers,  Honeysuckles,  Ferns,  Isolepis),  12  for 

Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Our  Guide  is  the  best  book  published 
for  amateurs  ;  one  sent  free  with  every  order  for  one  month.— 
TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 

“DEADERS  OE  THE  GARDENING 

1  V  WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

“DEDDING  PLANTS  for  SALE.— 

sorts,  10s.  per  100  ;  Silver  edge,  Bronze,  Crystal  Palace  Gem, 
12s  per  100.  VEBBENAS,  10s.  per  100.  HELIOTROPES,  Ss. 
per  100.  FUCHSIAS,  Ss.  per  100.  CALCEOLARIA,  6s.  per  100. 
LOBELIA,  best,  3s.  per  100.  AGERATUM,  Dwarf  Blue,  5s.  per 
100.  PELARGONIUMS,  2s.  per  dozen.  All  good  strong  plants. 
Terms  cash. — T.  BOX,  Perry  Street  NurseTy,  Gravesend,  Kent. 

TULOWER  SHOWS,  FETES,  ENTER- 

r  TAINMENTS,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  snch  an  attract, ion  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

“DOSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  Qd.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

It)  50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Lar"e-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon.  See  also  Advt.  p.  738. 

TTINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

QLUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  Is.  6 d.  per  box,  Post 
Free  _THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street, 
Bristol,  and  all  seedsmen. 

ttyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

1  1  LILIES,  &c. — C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 
Holland  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready  and  may  be  had  free, 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C.  N.  B.— Many  new, 
rare,  and  interesting  Plants  and  Bulbs  will  be  found  in  this 
Catalogue. 

f 1  REENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

VX  VINERIES,  &c. — MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1883  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address— Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 

Ferns  !  Ferns  !  1  Ferns  !  1 ! 
rpRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

1  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Onychiums,  Lygodiums, 
Polystiehums,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.,  at  12s.  100.  Stores,  in  variety, 
6.s.  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  12s.  100.  30,000  Pteris  cretica 

cristata,  good  stuff,  ready  to  pot  in  48’s  at  once,  12s.  100.  Large 
Ferns,  in  48’s,  in  variety,  40s.  100.  Packing  free ;  cash  with 
order.  Pteris  tremula,  for  potting  on,  20s.  100.— J.  SMITH, 
Fern  Nurseries,  Loughboro’  Road,  S.W. 

rpHE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

X  CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 

This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  be  sent 
addressed  to  the 

Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 

“D  OMAN  HYACINTHS  !  ROMAN  HYA 

ill  CINTHS  ! !  Cheapest  offer  in  the  trade.  Pot  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  &e.  Catalogue  free  first  week  in 
August.  POT  VINES  !  POT  VINES  !!  POT  VINES  !!!  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs.  An  inspection  invited. 
All  Catalogues  free.  Our  Gloxinias  still  in  full  beauty.— JOHN 
PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  8.E. 
Nursery  Grounds,  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 

“DUYERS  of  BLACK  CURRANTS  and 

13  SHALLOTS  (Dutch)  please  send  your  Address  and 
References  to  JE.  AR.  VAN  DEN  BLINK,  Brielle  (Holland), 
who  is  now  open  to  book  orders.  Moderate  prices.  First 
quality  of  Fruits. 

J 


AMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s.  _ 


J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales, H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  18S3.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE.— This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t)  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


SC.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor  PLANTS 

•  Quick  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  See  Advertisement  page;  738. 

MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  See  Advertisement  page,  752. _ ; 


BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  ls.,2s.  6d.,  5s.  6<Z.,and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-ewt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  ail  Seedsmen,  orapply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

GREENHOUSES.  —  Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  48s.  ;  No.  13.  Span-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free.— HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockley,  London. 

Brown  eibrous  peat  for  orchids, 

31s.  6 d.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £5 
per  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £4  4s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Camberley,  Surrey. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

/COARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

\^J  For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
8end  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “  only  address  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks. — Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N  .W. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  St 
HIRST,  Leeds.  _ 

/N  ISHURST  COMPOUND. — Used  bylead- 

\JX  ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Tlirips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d. 

ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

VX  on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 

BRIDGEORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6rf.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


TUESDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  July  29th, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock,  a  large  quantity  of  IMPORTED 
DENDROBIUMS,  a  few  PHALA5NOPSIS,  an  importation  of 
ONCIDIUM  SARCODES  and  0.  ROGERSII ;  also  a  number 
of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  from  various  collections,  in¬ 
cluding  several  choice  Cypripediums,  amongst  them  C.  orphanum 
and  C.  macropterum  ;  together  with  a  fine  assortment  of 
ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Important  Sale  of  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  by  order  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  other  plants. 

ESSRS.  PROTHEROE  &  MORRIS  are 

favcwred  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  |AUCTION  at 
their  Central  Auction  Rooms,  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C., 
on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  August  1st,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock, 
a  portion  of  the  extensive  and  well-known  BLENHEIM  COL¬ 
LECTION  OF  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  a  large  number 
being  in  flower,  and  the  whole  in  unusually  fine  condition. 

Also  about  250  lots  of  IMPORTED  AND  ESTABLISHED 
ORCHIDS  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  &  Co., 
of  Bradford  and  Clapham. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

JULY  29th  and  30th. 

RE  AT  SOMMER  SHOW.— Carnations, 

Picotees,  Begonias,  &c.  Miscellaneous  Exhibits  specially 
invited,  for  which  a  number  of  Cash  Prizes  and  Medals  are 
reserved.  Schedules  and  all  details  from 

WILLIAM  HOLMES. 

Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 


Clay  Cross  Horticultural  Society. 


ORCHIDS. 


TheLIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Are  constantly  receiving  DIPORTATIONS  of  ORCHIDS 
from  various  parts  of  the  World,  and  they  will  send 
particulars  of  each  importation  as.  it  arrives  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  their  name  and  address  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Company  have  also  an  immense  stock  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS ;  descriptive  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  on  application  to  the  Company, 

rLS7rL,CARST0N,  LIVERPOOL. 


SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON, 

FLORIST, 

Prospect  House, BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE 

Begs  to  offer  the  following,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
specialty  for  the  last  twenty-six  years. 

PRIMULAS,  PRIMULAS,  and  CINERARIAS. 

Finest  possible  strains,  the  latest  new  colours  and  improved 
forms,  as  sold  in  Co  vent  Garden.  Good  plants  for  next  autumn 
and  winter  blooming,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  10s.  per  100;  extra 
strong  selected,  2s.  per  doz.,  12s.  per  100. 

CYCLAMENS,  CYCLAMENS,  Lamb’s  celebrated 

Giganteum  strain.  Good  plants,  2s.  per  doz.  ;  extra  selected, 
2s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

ALL  CARRIAGE  FREE. 

S.  SHEPPERSON, 

Florist,  HE  1  A* Eli. 


NNUAL  SHOW,  AUGUST  12tli. 

close  on  the  2nd. 


Entries 


Clay  Cross. 


G.  LAMB,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

Grand  chrysanthemum  exhibi¬ 
tion,  WAVERLEY  MARKET,  EDINBURGH, 
November  20th,  21st,  and  22nd,  1S90,  when,  prizes  in  money, 
plate,  &c. — over  £350 — will  be  offered. 

Prize  schedules  to  be  had  on  application  to — 

R.  BROWN  FERGUSON,  Hon.  Sec. 
650,  St.  Andrew  St.,  Edinburgh. 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 

Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
For  Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  and  £  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  S/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  f  in.  ,,  ...  5/-  ,,  ;  7/-  ,, 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  1  in.  ,,  ...7/-  ,,  ;  10/-  ,, 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  J  to  Jin.  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/-  ,, 

7  ft.  by  £  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)...25/-  ,,  ;  37/6  ,, 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  18  in.  to  7  ft.,  5/-  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


FETES, FLOWER  SHOWS, BAZAARS, &c. 

COL.  J-  H.  MEURICE’S 

Reliable  Recherche  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of  every  de¬ 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent, 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-making  Specialties  and  every 
Novelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls,  Private 
Parties,  Colleges,  &c.— Address,  20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET 
ST.  PANCRAS,  W.C.  ’ 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 

Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id.  ‘WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 

Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  %d. 

“ DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 


CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS 
SHELVES,  ^  &c.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4- 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  o' 
straining.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL!" 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent) 
2s.;  extra  strong  2s.  6 d.,  postage  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work 
of  hand,  without  soiling  the  fingers.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay, 


Sealed  Bags  Only. 

7  lb.,  2/6  ;  14  lb.,  4/6  ;  28  lb.,  7/6 ;  56-lb.,  12/6  ;  1  cwt  '20 

CLAY  &  LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD.  LONDON 


ROSES  on  own  roots,  4s.  doz.  ROSES  in 

pots,  10s.  doz.  CLEMATIS,  16s.  doz.  VARIEGATED 
IVIES,  4s.  doz.  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  IS,  2s.  0 d. ;  is.  per  100. 
See  newjCatalogue,  post  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  N urseries, 
Clevedon. 


pHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLEC- 

TION  ever  offered — 4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  1  Ficus,  1  Abutilon,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
1  Tradescantia,  1  Salvia,  1  Nieotiana  affinis,  1  double  crimson 
Tropseolum.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6 d.,  post  free.  See  also  advt. 
on  p.  737. — H.  ENGLISH,  Fairlie  Nursery,  Clevedon. 


A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  white 

A Y  Flowers,  carriage  paid,  for  6s.,  7s.  6 d.y  or  10s.  CUT 
ROSES,  4s.  per  100.  MAIDENHAIR  FERN,  2s.  6 d.  per  100, 
post  free.  Promptly  despatched  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Note. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Department,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &e.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  ' 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


SOW  NOW 

DANIELS’  DEFIANCE  GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CAB¬ 
BAGE.  The  finest  variety  in  cultivation, 


DANIELS  LITTLE  QUEEN  CABBAGE.  Exceedingly  dwarf 

_ .  .  Per  Pkt„  6d.  i  Per  oz.,  Is.  6 d. 

DANIELS’  GOLDEN  ROCCA  ONION.  Grand  exhibition 

variety  .  per  pkt.,  6 d.  ;  per  oz.,  is  6 d. 

DANIELS’  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.  Weight  2  to  3  lbs. 


■pgp  oz  Is 

DANIELS’  WHITE  ELEPHANT  TRIFOLI  ONION.  Weight 

_  .  3  to  4  lbs .  per  pkt.,  6 d.  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6rf. 

DANIELS’  CONTINUITY  CABBAGE  LETTUCE.  The  finest 
in  cultivation  .  per  pkt.,  6d. ;  per  oz  ,  Is.  6d. 


FOR  PLANTS. 


Q  VICK.-LASTIXO.- -ECONOMICAL. 

This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6cl.  and  Is. 

Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS : — 

7  lb.  14  lb.  2S  lb.  56  lb.  112  lb. 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 

The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 

of  each  Bag. - 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer — 

S.  C.  CLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND,  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


A  Practical  Farmers’  Journal 


NORTH7  BRITISH 


AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer  s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  eyery  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex-’ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let ;  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  j  chiuery,  and  Engines. 

Offices  : 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

1 1,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

f  Trial  Sample  post  free. )  without  which 

“  — “  NONE  IS  GENUINE. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  ILvais 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  »fcc. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  <kc.  dc 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refine  Imitations.  ' 
Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  l/6~per  gal., 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  I  gallon  to  So  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  AIan'  k  vcturfrs:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works:  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principle  Agents  :— BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE  —We  oriqinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 

AArWhich  time  owr  0NLY  ADDRESS  has  been 
GLASGOW.  - 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 
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WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 

THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 

fid.  aud  Is.  per  packet ; 

Is.  fid.  per  oz. 

“Webb's  Emperor  Cabbage  is  a 
very  good  fast-growing  sort,  of  large 
size  and  good  quality.”  —  Mr.  E. 
SIMPSON,  Gardener  to  tile  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Wrottesley,” 


-  Per  oz. 

Early  Nonpareil  Cabbage  . 

.  8d. 

Enfield  Market  Cabbage  . 

.  6(1. 

Earlv  Rainham  Cabbage  . 

.  9d. 

Red  Dutch  Cabbage  . 

.  9d. 

ONION. 


Webbs’  Red  Globe  Tripoli  ... 
Large  Flat  Red  Tripoli 

Giant  Rocca  . 

White  Lisbon  .  ... 

Post  Free. 


Per  pkt. 

fid.  Is.  fid. 
fid.  lOd. 
6d.  Is.  6d. 

8d. 


J7 

l» 

I3K 

Jgj 

ijgj 

Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick.  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

“RewTybrid  rogheasT 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (February  2‘2nd,  last),  says “  The 
easy  culture  of  these  plants,  and  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
render  them 

PLANTS  FOR  THE  MILLION.” 


THEY  FLOWER  IE  MID-  WIjYTE  R. 

The  set  of  five  splendid  varieties,  15 s.  ;  3s.  6rf.  each. 
For  full  description  and  illustration,  see  New  Catalogue, 
sent  post  free  on  application. 


Usual  Allowance  to  the  Trade. 


A. 


EDGE 


J.  A.  BRUCE, 

THE  NURSERIES, 

LANE,  CHORLTON  -  CUM  -  HARDY, 
Maaekester. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

21st  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain.  Is.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
6 d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY 

Ml  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

5  000  Unbloonied  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage, 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

White  Grounds,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  21s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  6d.  per  100. 

Strong  plants  of  his  NEW  YELLOWS  and  KILMCRRl 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  fid.  per  dozen. 

THE  COTTAGE.  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 

FLORAL  ALBUM  OF  CONFERENCE  DAFFODILS. 

This  unique  “  Work  of  Art,”  illustrated  by  Gertrude  Hartland, 
has  now  become  a  regular  Drawing-room  Book,  containing,  as  it 
does,  over  50  faithful  pictures  of  one  of  the  most  accommodating 
of  all  Spring  Flowers.  First  Edition,  limited  to  a  thousand 
copies,  Post  Free,  2s.  6d.  Complimentary  to  past  and  future 
purchasers.  Trade  circular  of  Best  Market  Varieties,  Gratis. 
Bulbs  very  fine  and  prices  moderate. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Seedsman,  CORK. 


BECONIAS  A  SPECIALITY 

Exhibition  of  these  Lovely  Flowers  Now  on  View. 

Unequalled  as  a  floral  display.  Visitors  are  cordially 
invited.  Free  admission.  Frequent  trains  from  the 
City  and  from  the  West  End  to  Catford  Bridge  and 
Forest  Hill  Railway  Stations. 

Descriptive  Priced  Lists  Free  on  Application, 

JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

The  Itaseries,  FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 


B  U  LBS 


IF  YOU  WANT 

HILL!  MO#  BULBS  4  SIDS, 

APPLY  TO 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM 

HIS 

UNIQUE  BULB  LIST, 

"With  Pamphlet,  „Now  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

“HOW  I  CAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them.  NOW  Ready.  Sent  Post 
Free  on  application. 

This  List  and  Pamphlet  will  he  sent  post  free  early  in  August  to 
all  who  ordered  in  previous  years.  If  wanted  before ,  please  send 
post  card.  Please  mention  this  Paper. 


BULBS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  BLOOMING, 

The  following,  if  ordered  and  potted  at  once,  will  bloom  well 
for  Christmas. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, .Is.  6 d.  doz., 
11s.  100 ;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  all  averaging  over  live 
inches  round,  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  imported,  2s.  doz., 
15s.  100. 

FREE  SI  A  REFRACTA  ALBA,  the  most  lovely  flower  of 
the  day.  Planted  from  novv.until  end  of  August,  will  bloom  at 
Christmas,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100; "or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  fid. 
doz.,  11s.  100. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  1  s.  doz.,  7s.  100. 
PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100;  or  the 
large-flowering  variety,  Is.  fid.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

My  other  Bulbs  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  delivery  the  latter 
part  of  August,  but  orders  should  be  booked  as  early  as  possible 
to  secure  best  quality.  Full  list  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLO  WEB  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 

MUSHROOM  SPAY fN.  — 4d.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks  ;  or  sent, 
post  free,  1  brick,  9d.  ;  3  bricks,  Is.  8d.  ;  6  bricks,  2s.  9 d. 
RAFFIA  GRASS.— Best  White,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per  ■ 
postal  lb.;  2  lb.,  Is.  6 d.;  3  lbs.,  2s,  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  6d.  per  lb. 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


Nest  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  July  2Sth.  —  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
Annual  Summer  Outing. 

Tuesday,  July  29th.  — Summer  Show  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium  (2  days).  Sale  of  Imported  and  Established  Orchids 
at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Friday,  Aug.  1st.— Sale  of  Orchids  from  the  Blenheim  Collec¬ 
tion  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 

Saturday,  Aug.  2nd. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  South¬ 
ampton  :  Summer  Show  (2  days). 
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11  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man."— Bacon. 
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CURRENT  TOPICS. 

?The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — The 
^  annual  business  and  festive  gatherings  of 
the  supporters  of  this  Fund,  held  on  Friday 
last,  proved  to  he  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
satisfactory  kind,  and  reports  of  the  proceedings 
will  be  found  in  other  columns.  The  special 
feature  of  the  gatherings  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
splendid  offer  made  during  the  afternoon  by 
Messrs.  N.  1ST.  Sherwood  and  H.  J.  Veitch, 
that  if  the  committee  would  raise  £250  as  a 
minimum,  they  would  provide  what  more  was 
required  to  put  on  the  seven  rejected  candidates 
as  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  late  esteemed  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  George  Deal.  What  was  proposed  in 
the  afternoon  was  to  a  great  extent  practically 
accomplished  with  brilliant  success  in  the 
evening,  and  we  can  but  confess  to  an  exceeding 


degree  of  pride  on  being  intimately  associated 
with  a  fund  which,  in  its  excellent  objects 
and  economy  of  management,  evokes  such 
enthusiastic  generosity  as  is  thus  displayed. 

The  institution  of  the  Wildsmith  Memorial 
has  proved  to  he  of  catching  force,  and  thus 
with  I  he  one  child  put  on  in  the  name  of  that 
memorial,  we  have  no  less  than  seven  others  to 
be  added  almost  as  soon  as  suggested,  so  that  the 
Fund  will  have  to  maintain  some  thirty-seven 
little  ones — a  brilliant,  indeed,  a  glorious 
product  of  three  years’  existence.  How  proud 
ought  gardeners  to  be  of  their  Orphan  bund, 
and  how  universally  they  ought  to  haste  to 
become  associated  with  it !  We  cordially 
congratulate  the  festive  gathering  on  its 
admirable  chairman,  Mr.  Sliirley  Hihherd,  and 
its  excellent  tone  and  joyousness. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  honoured  dead  should 
receive  the  recognition  they  so  Avell  merited, 
hut  the  Fund  lias  so  much  to  do  with  the 
living  that  soon  the  burden  of  the  speeches 
became  of  the  future,  with  which  the  interests 
of  both  the  Fund  and  the  orphans  are  hound 
up.  We  hope  that  for  many  years  the  annual 
gatherings  will  be  as  pleasant  and  as  successful 
as  was  that  of  Friday  last,  and  should  the  date 
of  the  gatherings  he  altered — as  seems  to  he 
most  desirable — it  may  in  no  way  militate 
against  the  success  of  the  festival. 

7§lhe  Rainfall. — There  must  have  been  few 
^  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  have  not 
ample  cause  to  remember  the  altogether  remark¬ 
able  rainfall  of  Thursday,  July  17th.  In 
our  experience  never  have  we  seen  such  a 
flood  of  water  as  came  from  the  clouds  during 
the  evening  of  that  day,  at  any  time  in  summer. 
The  flood  was  more  of  November  or  February 
in  its  far- reaching  effects,  as  the  soil  was  so 
sodden  that  the  water  laid  in  vast  volumes 
amongst  the  growing  crops,  where  it  usually 
quickly  disappears,  for  days  after.  There  was 
some  joy  in  the  circles  of  jibe  weather-wise 
when  the  15th,  St.  Swithin’s  Day,  passed  over 
fine  and  dry,  because  forty  days  of  fine  weather 
rather  than  of  rain  was  therefore  anticipated. 

Alas,  that  hopes  should  so  soon  have  been 
destroyed !  The  rainfall  of  the  17  th  was, 
perhaps,  alone  equal  to  tlie  forty  days’  average 
when  St.  Swithin  is  wet,  and  even  more  has 
followed.  Naturally  this  very  untoward 
flooding,  if  presumably  a  jolly  time  for  trees 
and  shrubs,  has  wrought  havoc  with  cereals, 
Potato,  pulse,  and  flower  crops,  as  also  with 
soft  fruits.  Haymakers  have  also  found  in  the 
rain  a  terribly  harmful  visitant,  and  hearts  have 
been  well  nigh  broken  over  the  disasters 
following.  Truly  the  workers  of  the  soil  have 
proved  of  late  that  their  lots  have  not  fallen 
in  pleasant  times.  The  havoc  wrought 
amongst  corn  crops  must,  indeed,  have  been 
great,  and  the  result  will  be  severely  felt  next 
winter. 

We  shall  not  suffer  from  drought  this  season, 
even  if  not  a  drop  of  rain  should  fall  from  now 
till  Michaelmas,  the  reservoirs  of  the  earth 
being  full  to  the  utmost.  The  flood  has  purified 
the  air,  and  perhaps  also  the  soil  to  some  extent, 
but  these  floods  leave  behind,  all  the  same, 
unpleasant  exhalations.  W e  do  not  want 
hot  sunshine  yet,  but  rather  drying  air  and 
gentle  breezes  to  dry  the  surface  somewhat;  after 
that  the  sun  may  well  shine  out  warmly,  and 
thus  generously  strive  to  recoup  us  some  of  the 
loss  sustained  through  the  flood. 

©ingle  Dahlias. — We  shall  soon  be  seeing 
w  these  now  favourite  flowers  in  all  their 
variety  and  beauty  at  the  Dahlia  exhibitions. 
They  have  been  blooming  profusely  in  gardens 
for  the  past  month  from  old  plants,  whilst 
spring-struck  ones  will  give  the  best  autumn 
bloom  for  the  shows.  Single  Dahlias  have  lived 
down  the  opposition  of  the  florist,  and  as 
decorative  flowers  have  fouud  hosts  of  admirers, 
where  the  double  Dahlias  were  regarded  with 
indifference.  It  would  seem  now  as  if  the 
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introduction  of  the  single  forms  had  materially 
helped  to  popularise  the  Dahlia  in  every 
direction,  as  probably  far  more  of  doubles  of  the 
respective  sections  now  are  grown  than  at  any¬ 
time  previously. 

The  Cactus  and  Bouquet  or  Pompon  sections 
have  become  immense  favourites  for  ordinary 
decorative  uses,  and  the  show  doubles  have 
had  beauties  discovered  in  them,  of  which  the 
bulk  of  the  public  were  ignorant.  The  result 
of  the  introduction  of  single  Dahlias  may  well 
prove  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who  object 
to  the  popularisation  of  other  than  recognised 
florists’  sections  in  flowers  ;  we  must  cater  for 
the  tastes  of  the  decorative,  as  well  as  for  the 
Florists’,  and  the  former  are  in  the  majority. 
Whether  due  to  season  or  sportive  faculties,  we 
have  this  season  seen  single  Dahlia  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  have  split  at  the  edges,  and  the 
rounded  outlines  have  assumed  a  very  pretty 
feathered  appearance.  The  effect  may  have 
been  purely  accidental,  but  it  would  be  most 
acceptable  if  both  made  permanent  and 
developed,  as  is  seen  in  the  feathered  Tulip. 

Little  as  the  single  Dahlia  is  formal,  the 
endeavour  to  make  the  flowers  finely  rotund 
has  helped  to  induce  in  them  some  formality, 
which  is  not  always  desirable.  A  feathered- 
edged  strain,  of  dwarf  free-blooming  habit,  and 
allied  to  pleasing  colours,  would  soon  become 
exceedingly  popular.  We  may  ere  long  find 
other  developments  in  a  beautiful  autumn 
flower,  if  we  continue  to  select  and  encourage 
pleasing  variations  in  the  blooms. 

?^he  .National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — - 
^  The  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
body,  furnished  from  time  to  time,  show  that 
even  when  the  floral  season  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  is  out,  the  society  is  active  within. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  energy  displayed  in  regard 
to  its  work  that  it  seems  to  be  always  in 
session,  and,  as  was  shown  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  committee,  is  exceedingly 
independent.  Not  a  few  bodies  would  have 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  offered  to  become 
affiliated  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  have  gathered  a  little  of  the  lustre  which 
flashes  around  this  distinguished  body.  Hot  so 
the  N.  C.  S.  It  is  very  democratic  and  very 
independent,  and  desires  no  affiliation  with  any 
other  society,  except  it  be  of  its  own  order, 
and  even  then  it  invites  affiliation  to  itself 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

We  respect  the  Chrysanthemum  folks  for 
this  independence  of  spirit.  They  have 
cut  out  their  own  line,  and  so  far  with 
remarkable  success ;  indeed,  the  R.  H.  S.  is 
not  in  it  with  the  N.  C.  S.  in  the  admirable 
success  which  has  attended  this  latter  society’s 
existence.  Even  now  the  energetic  secretary 
we  note  has  worked  out  tire  annual  summer 
outing  of  the  members  and  friends,  which 
takes  place  on  Holiday  next,  and  has  for  its 
destination  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Park 
Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  taking  Reading  and 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  Thames  on  the 
way.  We  cordially  hope  the  members  may 
have  a  fine  day,  and  an  enjoyable  outing, 
especially  that  the  ultimate  aim  is  so  appro¬ 
priately  horticultural. 

Even  if  the  society,  were  less  active,  and  we 
may  add  aggressive,  the  Chrysanthemum  itself 
would  not  allow  us  to  forget  it  in  the  summer 
months.  Already  the  early  varieties  are  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  the  floral  season  thus  started  will  not 
close  until  after  the  year  has  ended.  The 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Chrysanthemum  into  England 
next  November,  promoted  by  the  National 
Society,  gives  additional  interest  to  the 
society’s  proceedings. 

- *=>$<- - 

Gardening  in  the  North.  —  We  learn  from  Mr. 
Downie  that  crops  of  all  kinds  in  the  north  are  looking 
uncommonly  well  this  season,  and  in  some  parts, 
Caithness  in  particular,  never  were  more  promising, 
thanks  to  the  bounteous  rains.  The  Noble  Strawberry 


was  ripe  at  Dunrobin  ten  days  before  any  other 
variety,  and  there  were  fine  crops  of  it  on  the  west 
coast.  Our  correspondent  found  Apples  and  Pears 
much  more  plentiful  in  the  north  than  about  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Gardening  Engagement.  —  Mr.  John  McLennan, 
late  of  Killarney  House,  as  gardener  and  estate 
manager  to  Captain  Hatchell,  Fort  Field  House, 
Terenure,  co.  Dublin. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  decided  to 
hold  a  great  exhibition  of  jams,  bottled,  preserved  and 
dried  fruits  of  all  kinds,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  the  14th,  15th 
and  16th  of  October  next.  The  chief  object  of  the 
exhibition  will  be  to  show  the  public  the  great  advance 
which  has  been  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  methods  and  processes  of  preserving  and 
drying  edible  fruits  for  consumption.  Meritorious 
awards  will  be  made  to  exhibitors  whose  preserves 
may  be  considered  worthy  of  the  same  by  competent 
judges.  A  schedule  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be 
circulated  in  due  course.  In  the  meantime  all  par¬ 
ticulars  and  information  regarding  the  proposed 
exhibition  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary 
of  the  society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

B.  S.  Williams  Memorial. — At  a  meeting  of  friends 
of  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  held  at  50,  Parliament 
Street,  S.W.,  on  Monday  afternoon,  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  presiding,  it  was  decided  to  organise  a 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  our  late  friend,  in  the 
form  of  a  fund  for  providing  at  horticultural  exhibitions 
money  prizes  and  certificates  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  cultivation  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and 
Orchids  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  amount  raised  will 
be  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  certificate  possessing 
genuine  artistic  merit,  and  calculated  to  serve  as  a 
model  of  what  such  documents  should  be,  to  be  worthy 
of  recognition  by  horticulturists.  With  this  object  in 
view  it  was  resolved  that  an  appeal  to  the  public  for 
subscriptions  should  be  made  at  once  ;  and  that  those 
present  form  themselves  into  a  general  committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  and  with  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  as  chairman  ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  as  treasurer  ; 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Outram,  7,  Moor  Park  Road,  Fulham, 
S.W.,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Laing,  Stanstead  Park, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  as  honorary  secretaries.  Further 
particulars  will  shortly  be  announced. 

Spiraea  bullata. — The  slender  wiry  stems  of  this  pretty 
Japanese  species  grow  to  a  height  of  12  ins.  or  18  ins., 
and  are  densely  clothed  with  their  curious  dark  green, 
bullate,  or  rugose  leaves.  The  latter  are  ovate,  doubly 
crenate,  and  of  small  size.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
great  abundance  in  dense  terminal  corymbs,  just  sur¬ 
mounting  the  foliage  of  the  dwarf,  dense  bush,  and  are 
dark  rose-red.  The  plant  is  also  known  in  gardens  as 
S.  crispifolia.  When  in  flower  it  constitutes  a  beautiful 
object  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit  and  dark-coloured 
flowers.  A  specimen  may  be  seen  on  the  rockery  at 
Kew. 

York  Florists’  Annual  Floral  Service. — The  pretty 
little  church  of  Osbaldwick,  near  York,  was  tastefully 
decorated  on  a  recent  Sunday,  when  the  annual  service 
held  in  connection  with  the  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists  took  place.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the  floral 
decorations  were  a  feature  of  the  occasion.  The  decora¬ 
tions  throughout  were  very  chaste,  but  the  point  which 
the  greatest  pains  seemed  to  be  bestowed  upon  was  over 
the  altar  table.  From  a  bank  of  dark  and  purple 
Roses  forming  the  base  arose  a  charming  arrangement 
of  flowers  and  foliage,  conspicuous  among  which  were 
cut  blooms  of  various  Lilies,  Marguerites,  Roses, 
Dahlias,  &c.,  interspersed  with  Palms,  Grevilleas, 
Ficus,  &c.  A  very  pleasing  feature  also  was  the  lamps 
suspended  from  the  roof,  being  for  the  occasion  trans¬ 
formed  into  hanging  baskets  of  flowers.  In  the  window 
recesses  were  tasteful  clusters  of  wild  grasses  and 
flowers,  and  rising  on  each  side  from  these  were  bamboo 
canes  prettily  decorated  with  rosettes  of  flowers  and 
foliage.  There  was  a  crowded  congregation,  and  the 
service  was  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  anthem, 
“  Lord,  I  call  upon  Thee,”  by  Sir  F.  G.  Gore  Ouseley, 
M.  A. ,  was  sweetly  sung  by  a  special  choir.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  Umpleby,  the  chaplain  of 
the  society,  and  he  took  for  his  text  Isaiah  lxi.,  11. 
In  concluding  his  discourse,  the  preacher  said  that  the 
object  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution, 
forwhich  the  collection  thatafternoon  was  to  be  devoted, 
was  for  the  relief  and  assistance  of  old  and  deserving 
horticulturists  and  their  widows.  It  was  founded  in 
1839,  and  had  upon  its  funds  154  pensioners,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  over  £2,300.  The  good  work  which  it 
was  doing  spoke  for  itself,  and  he  could  confidently 
commend  it  to  them,  as  its  affairs  were  managed  in  a 
most  economical  yet  efficient  manner.  He  hoped  they 
would  do  all  they  could  to  promote  the  interests  of  that 
important  charity. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

What  wonder  that  just  now,  looking  at  the  weather 
surroundings  and  the  critical  time  of  the  year,  all 
thoughts  sho'uld  be  turned  to  the  Potato  crop  and  its 
contingent  enemy,  the  Peronospora  fungus.  If  nature 
had  worked  its  hardest  in  the  interests  of  the  disease, 
it  would  seem  as  if  it  could  hardly  have  done  more 
than  it  has  of  late.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  time 
in  the  summer,  even  in  the  coldest  and  wettest  of 
seasons,  the  soil,  with  the  Potato  crops  standing  on  it, 
was  ever  wetter  or  more  thoroughly  saturated  with 
moisture  than  now.  Over  myriads  of  acres  of  Potatos 
the  water  has  been  lying  in  the  furrows,  even  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches,  whilst  all  the  earthing  in  the 
world  has  been  incapable  of  keeping  the  young  tubers 
from  contact  with  the  moisture,  and  if,  as  is  asserted, 
the  rain  washes  the  Peronospora  spores  from  the 
foliage  into  the  soil,  then  must  the  tubers  of  late  have 
been  existing  in  a  bath  of  spores. 

If  such  excessive  moisture  should  have  the  unlooked- 
for  effect  of  neutralising  the  spores,  all  may  be  well, 
but  that  is  too  much  to  hope  for.  When  the  water  has 
to  some  extent  subsided,  it  will  be  days  before  the  soil 
is  fairly  dry,  and  during  that  interval  the  most  fearful 
of  mischief  may  be  worked,  especially  if  the  nights  be 
warm  and  the  plants  be  suffused  in  a  bath  of  warm 
vapour. 

If  we  do  not  this  year  find  one  of  the  worst 
disease  attacks  known  for  many  seasons,  it  will  be 
indeed  cause  for  wonder.  Never  before  have  the 
disease-resisting  properties  of  various  sorts  been  so 
severely  tested  as  this  July.  This  is  just  now  the 
critical  period  with  the  crop.  The  fungus  is  in  evidence 
in  some  districts.  It  will  spread  rapidly  without 
doubt ;  those  having  dry,  well-drained,  and  relatively 
poor  soils  are  best  off.  In  the  meantime,  Potatos  are 
so  cheap  already  that  it  is  difficult  to  sell  at  all. — A.  D. 


I  notice  that  in  your  leading  article  of  last  week  you 
mention  the  appearance  of  the  Potato  disease  in 
England.  I  regret  to  say  it  has  made  its  appearance 
in  my  garden  in  a  virulent  form.  Three  weeks  ago  I 
noticed  a  black  spot  make  its  appearance  on  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  my  early  Potatos,  and  since  then  has 
come  the  well-known  smell.  I  find  in  taking  them  up 
one-third  diseased  and  not  usable.  The  kinds  are 
Carter’s  First  and  Best,  Sutton’s  Ringleader,  and 
Veitch’s  Early  Ash-leaved  Kidney.  My  second  earlies 
are  just  showing  on  leaf,  stem,  and  tuber  slightly  ; 
kind,  Covent  Garden  Perfection.  My  late  kinds — 
lmperator,  Paterson’s  Victoria,  and  Magnum  Bonum — 
are  looking  healthy  and  well.  In  this  part  of  York¬ 
shire  it  is  not  to  excessive  rain-fall  that  we  can 
attribute  the  cause  of  the  Potato  disease,  our  rainfall 
in  June  being  1  ‘97,  in  July  up  to  the  21st,  2  01,  but 
to  dull,  sunless,  cold  weather.  June  28th  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  down  to  34°;  July  4th,  36°;  July  20th, 
38a;  and  frequently  during  the  two  months  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ranged  near  40°  ;  the  highest  temperature 
we  had  during  that  time  being  72°  in  the  shade. — Robert 
C.  Kingston,  Brantinghamthorpe,  East  Yorkshire. 

—  — ->:c<- - 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

The  early  importations  of  these  useful  and  popular 
subjects  are  already  to  hand,  and  those  who  intend 
forcing  for  flowering  in  November  cannot  too  soon  get 
a  supply,  in  order  that  they  may  be  potted  at  once  to 
encourage  root  growth  before  forcing  is  commenced. 
The  best  bulbs  come  from  the  south  of  France  and 
Italy. 

The  Roman  Hyacinths  of  the  bulb  merchants 
are  varieties  of  Hyacinthus  orientalis — namely,  H.  o. 
albulus  and  H.  o.  prtecox,  the  former  being  the  true 
Roman  Hyacinth,  with  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  France.  It  is  an  early  form  of 
the  Oriental  Hyacinth,  and  its  native  home,  having  a 
climate  more  suitable  to  its  welfare,  is  better  adapted 
than  Holland  for  ripening  off  the  bulbs  early.  Hence 
the  supply  of  bulbs  for  early  work  may  always  be 
expected  from  the  south. 

Next  in  earliness  to  the  above  comes  the  double 
white  Italian,  which  has  pale  rosy  flowers,  borne  in 
greater  numbers  upon  a  scape  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Hyacinth.  They  vary  slightly  in  tint,  some¬ 
times  fading  to  a  pale  cream  colour,  and  never  exhibit 
the  purity  of  the  Roman  variety.  It  has  never  attained 
the  popularity  of  the  latter,  and  is  not  likely  to  do  so 
while  the  taste  for  white  flowers  continues  as  it  has  for 
some  years  past,  particularly  for  forcing  purposes.  Its 
chief  recommendation  is  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
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Another  kind  is  spoken  of  as  the  white  Italian.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  this  form  as  in  the  case  of  the 
double  one.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  creamy  tint 
lightly  suffused  with  pale  rose,  especially  when  it  has 
been  exposed  to  light  for  some  time.  Both  the  Italian 
forms  have  fragrant  flowers,  a  point  strongly  in  their 
favour.  The  same  applies  to  the  Blue  Roman,  so  called, 
for  its  flowers  are  not  blue,  but  of  a  dark  purple  hue. 
The  individual  blooms  are,  however,  smaller  than  those 
either  of  the  single  or  double  white  varieties,  but  their 
decided  tone  of  colour  should  recommend  this  variety 
to  cultivators  who  require  variety  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  year  than  the  large-flowered  Dutch  kinds  can  be 
had  in  bloom. 

A  lighter  compost  than  is  used  for  the  large-flowering 
kinds  is  here  advisable,  because  less  liable  to  become 
unsuitable  for  the  roots  where  hard  and  early  forcing  is 
practised.  It  may,  however,  be  made  rich  in  order  to 
encourage  free  and  rapid  growth.  A  compost  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  mellow  loam  and  well-rotted 
dung  may  be  used  ;  but  to  this  should  be  added  a 
quantity  of  leaf-soil  and  sufficient  sharp  silver-sand  to 
ensure  porosity. 

If  it  is  intended  to  flower  the  plants  in  pots,  5-in. 
ones  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  three  bulbs,  and  for 
all  ordinary  purposes  this  number  of  bulbs  in  a  pot  will 
be  quite  sufficient.  Drain  the  pots  carefully,  and  after 
filling  them  with  the  prepared  compost,  arrange  the 
three  bulbs  triangular  fashion  on  the  top,  and  press 
them  firmly  but  equally  into  the  soil.  The  latter 
should  then  be  made  firm  all  round,  just  leaving  the 
necks  of  the  bulbs  exposed.  In  selecting  the  bulbs  for 
each  pot,  a  more  balanced  and  even  growth  might  be 
expected  if  they  are  sorted  into  sizes.  When  the  whole 
batch  for  early  work  has  been  potted,  convey  the  pots 
to  a  bed  of  ashes  in  some  sheltered  place,  and  plunge 
them,  placing  2  ins.  or  more  of  the  ashes  over  the  tops. 
Coco-nut  fibre  would  even  prove  more  advantageous 
in  allowing  the  sun’s  rays  to  warm  the  soil  in  the  pots 
more  easily.  Undue  excitement  would,  however,  be 
undesirable,  and  should  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
summer  prove  warm,  it  might  even  be  necessary  to 
shade  them.  This  could,  however,  be  avoided  by 
plunging  the  pots  in  the  first  place  behind  a  north  wall. 
No  watering  will  be  necessary  at  potting  time  provided 
the  compost  used  is  moderately  moist,  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

If  the  bulbs  to  be  forced  are  intended  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cut  flowers  only,  space  might  be  economised 
by  inserting  the  bulbs  rather  thickly  in  square  or 
oblong  boxes,  so  that  no  space  may  be  wasted  when 
taken  into  the  forcing-pit.  The  same  compost  may  be 
used  as  in  the  case  of  pots.  This  method  offers  a 
further  advantage,  after  the  plants  come  into  bloom,  of 
sorting  out  the  best  samples  for  potting  up  if  so  desired 
for  use  in  the  drawing-room  or  conservatory.  This 
method  of  treatment  does  not  affect  either  the  size  or 
the  number  of  blooms  on  a  spike,  but  possibly  the 
flowers  would  last  longer  in  good  condition  if  the 
newly-potted  bulbs  are  kept  for  a  day  or  two  in  heat  to 
give  the  roots  a  fresh  hold  on  the  soil.  The  best 
results  for  pot  work  is,  however,  undoubtedly  attained 
by  growing  on  the  plants  steadily  in  pots  from  the  first. 

Fresh  batches  may  continue  to  be  potted  at  intervals 
of  a  few  weeks,  according  to  the  quantity  required. 
The  bulbs  should  not  be  put  into  the  forcing  pits 
before  the  roots  become  well  ramified  in  the  soil, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  develop  but  a  small  display 
of  bloom.  After  the  flowering  stage  has  been  reached 
the  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  much  lower  temperature, 
provided  the  atmosphere  is  not  stagnant  and  moisture¬ 
laden.  In  greenhouses  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  a 
little  heat  occasionally  to  dispel  superfluous  moisture. 

- -WEC— - 

THE  FRUIT  CROP  IN  MID¬ 

LOTHIAN. 

The  fruit  crop  in  this  district,  taking  it  all  round,  is 
about  an  average  one,  Apricots,  Strawberries,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Raspberries  and  Currants  being  abundant, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  good,  and 
Apples  and  Plums  generally  light  crops,  although 
occasionally  good  crops  of  both  are  met  with.  Among 
Apples,  some  of  the  freest  bearers  are  remarkable  for 
their  light  crops  or  none  at  all  this  season,  while  many 
varieties  that  bear  irregularly  and  at  long  intervals 
have  now  good  crops.  The  best  crops  this  year  are 
borne  by  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin, 
"Worcester  Pearmain,  Ecklinville,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Tower  of  Glamis, 
Maltster,  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Margaret, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  Golden  Noble,  Yorkshire  Beauty, 


Loddington,  Pott’s  Seedling,  Frogmoro  Prolific,  York¬ 
shire  Greening,  Golden  Spire,  Margil,  Mannington’s 
Pearmain,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Early  Julien,  and  some 
other  less  known  varieties. 

Pears  are  a  more  even  crop,  but  here,  too,  some 
hardy  and  free-bearing  varieties,  such  as  Hessle, 
Magpie,  and  Lammas,  have  very  light  crops.  The 
best  are  on  Beurre  de  Amanlis,  Catillac,  Hacon’s  In¬ 
comparable,  Marie  Louise,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Fertility,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Colmar  d’Ete,  Black 
Achan,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Souvenir  de  Congres, 
Doyenne  d’Ete,  Beurre  de  Aremberg,  Red  Doyenne, 
Beurre  Diel,  Glou  Morceau,  Thomson’s,  and  Beurre  de 
Capiaumont.  Plums  are  a  good  crop  on  such  varieties 
as  Early  Transparent,  Early  Prolific,  Jefferson’s,  Pond’s 
Seedling,  Sultan,  and  Pershore  ;  but  many  varieties  are 
thin,  which  is  only  what  could  be  expected  after  the 
enormous  crops  they  bore  last  year. 

Cherries  are  generally  a  good  average  crop,  Frogmore 
Early  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  May  Duke,  Elton, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Governor  Wood,  Black  Eagle, 
and  Morello  having  perhaps  the  heaviest  crops. 
Apricots  are  the  finest  crop  that  we  have  had  for  a  long 
time,  and  they  promise  to  be  large  and  of  good  quality 
if  the  autumn  be  at  all  favourable.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  on  the  open  walls  are  also  a  fair  crop,  and 
the  absence  of  frost  and  harsh  east  wind  in  spring  has 
been  highly  favourable  to  them.  Early  and  mid-season 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  do  tolerably  well  in  good 
seasons,  but  both  are  more  profitable  when  grown  in 
glasshouses,  where  they  are  safe  from  frost  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  climate. 

Strawberries  are  an  excellent  crop,  but  the  damp 
weather  has  rotted  some  of  them  in  low-lying  districts 
and  closely-sheltered  spots.  The  dry  weather  of  the 
past  few  days  has  greatly  improved  them,  and  the  later 
varieties  will  be  very  fine.  Laxton’s  Noble  has  been  tried 
in  a  few  places,  and  the  result  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
satisfactory,  as  owing  to  ripening  so  early  and  its  fine 
size,  it  commands  a  good  price  in  the  market,  even 
although  it  lacks  something  in  flavour.  Gooseberries 
are  a  heavy  crop  generally,  Industry,  Keen’s  Seedling, 
Crown  Bob,  Whitesmith,  Leveller,  Hebburn  Prolific, 
and  many  other  excellent  large  varieties  being  loaded 
witli  fine  fruit.  Currants  are  also  a  fine  crop,  and  the 
fruit  clean  and  large.  Raspberries  are  fully  an  average 
crop,  and  have  been  improved,  if  anything,  by  the 
heavy  rains. 

Fruit  trees  and  bushes  generally  are  clear  of  insects, 
and  have  made  a  vigorous  growth,  promising  well  for  a 
good  crop  next  season  if  thoroughly  ripened  this 
autumn.  All  fruit  is  clean  and  well  grown  so  far  this 
season,  and  with  favourable  weather  it  will  be  above 
the  average  in  size  and  quality. — Malcolm  Dunn, 
Dalkeith,  July  1 6th. 

- — >X<- - 

IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 

Great  improvement  has  been  wrought  amongst  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  within  recent  years,  and  instead 
of  the  long  straggling  stems  or  the  little  hay-stacks  of 
the  trained  specimens,  we  have  now  varieties  from 
which,  if  not  so  dwarf  and  compact  as  the  zonal  kinds, 
yet  with  a  little  care  and  good  culture,  very  floriferous 
specimens  of  reasonable  size  can  be  grown.  A  houseful 
ot  them,  such  as  may  have  been  seen  for  some  time  past 
at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  ot  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  amply  demonstrates  the  capabilities  of  this 
section  of  the  weeds  of  the  Cape  for  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory  decoration.  Compared  with  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  the  Ivy-leaved  types  more  often  have  semi¬ 
double  than  strictly  double  flowers.  Their  duration  of 
individual  blooms  or  trusses  is  not  very  great,  but  the 
display,  while  it  lasts,  is  certainly  fine. 

Doubles. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  the  semi-double  types  is 
Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner,  with  very  large  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers  shaded  with  scarlet.  It  is  rather  a 
tall-growing  variety  compared  with  many  others,  but 
the  showy  character  of  the  flowers,  their  size  and 
abundance,  more  than  compensate  for  the  lack  of  com¬ 
pactness.  A  rose-coloured  variety,  named  Comte 
Horace  de  Choiseul,  with  large  semi-double  flowers  and 
light  green  foliage,  is  much  admired  by  visitors. 
Madame  Thibaut  is  another  choice  kind,  with  closely- 
imbricated,  somewhat  undulated  petals  of  a  soft  rose. 
A  plant  in  a  9-in.  pot  carried  close  upon  three  dozen 
trusses  of  bloom,  independent  of  those  to  open.  One 
of  the  most  distinct  varieties  in  the  house  was  that 
named  De  Quatrefages,  with  double  purple  flowers  and 
dark-zoned  leaves.  A  plant  in  a  9-in.  pot  bore  about 
thirty  open  trusses  of  bloom.  The  brilliant  scarlet 


flowers  of  Flambeau  strongly  resemble  those  of  some  of 
the  zonals  ;  the  foliage  is  of  a  light  shining  green. 
Close  by  Le  I’rin temps,  with  soft  rosy  double  flowers 
shaded  with  salmon,  is  a  floriferous  variety  with  rosy 
purple  blooms  borne  in  a  compact  truss. 

A  number  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  would  prove  very 
suitable  for  basket  work,  including  Galilee,  with  double 
lilac  flowers,  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  stems 
are  short-jointed  and  compact,  while  the  foliage  has 
a  dark  zone.  Two  very  distinct  varieties  bear  the  above 
name.  The  newer  one  is  a  tall  long-jointed  plant, 
with  large  semi-double,  bright  pink  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  A  dwarf  and  extremely 
floriferous  variety  is  Sarah  Bernhardt,  with  blush-lilac 
flowers.  It  is  well  suited  for  basket  work,  as  is 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  another  blush- coloured  variety,  with 
bright  foliage,  dwarf  stems  and  floriferous.  Mrs.  Moore 
is  another  of  the  same  type,  with  double  lilac  flowers. 
The  large  soft  pink  flowers  of  Isadore  Feral  are  also  very 
abundant  and  attractive.  The  foliage  is  pale,  the 
habit  dwarf,  and  suitable  for  basket  work.  The  old 
flowers,  singularly  enough,  are  inclined  to  produce 
green  petals  in  the  centre. 

Of  taller  habit  is  Andre  Gill,  with  bright  rosy  pink 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  large  compact  trusses. 
The  colour  is  very  engaging.  Gretchen  Schultzer  has 
also  attractive,  dark  rose,  semi-double  flowers,  shaded 
with  purple.  Another  rather  tall  kind  is  Madame 
Thuverin,  with  rosy  flowers  shaded  with  scarlet,  and 
very  freely  produced.  Berthelot  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  last,  and  has  compact  trusses.  The  flowers  of 
General  Negre  are  rose  coloured,  and  the  foliage  of  a 
shining  dark  green  hue.  Those  of  Massenet  are  semi¬ 
double,  rosy  purple  and  freely  produced. 

Single-flowered  kinds. 

Single  varieties  are  not  largely  grown,  but  they  are  very 
distinct  and  attractive.  The  flowers  of  Bridal  Wreath 
are  white  with  two  feathered  purple  lines  on  each  of  the 
two  upper  petals.  The  foliage  is  of  a  light  greenish 
yellow,  very  conspicuous,  and  the  stems  assume  a 
spreading  habit.  The  flowers  of  Innocence  are  also 
white  ;  but  the  petals  are  of  great  length,  and  the  upper 
two  have  each  two  broad,  feathered  purple  lines,  which 
render  them  both  distinct  and  attractive.  The  leaves 
are  green  with  a  conspicuous  dark  zone  around  the 
centre.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  dark  kinds  is  Master¬ 
piece.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  magenta-rose,  with  two 
pale  or  white  blotches  on  the  upper  petals,  surrounded 
with  a  scarlet  shading.  In  these  latter  respects  there  is 
great  similarity  between  this  variety  and  the  double 
Gretchen  Schultzer.  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  has  circular  lilac 
flowers,  dark  zoned  leaves,  and  a  dwarf  habit,  rendering 
it  suitable  for  basket  work.  Le  Vesuve  is  a  rosy 
scarlet  variety,  with  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement 
of  colours  as  seen  in  Masterpiece. 

- »K- - 

TRINITY  GROVE,  EDINBURGH. 

Trinity  Grove,  the  residence  of  A.  Thomson,  Esq., 
in  the  beautiful  suburban  district  of  Trinity,  is  so 
well  known,  both  by  its  associations  with  historic 
events  and  horticulture,  that  it  may  seem  inexcusable 
on  our  part  to  make  the  present  brief  remarks.  His¬ 
torically,  it  is  connected  with  that  most  ill-fated  of 
queens,  Mary  Stuart — apparently  her  seaside  resid¬ 
ence.  Some  gnarly  Vines,  still  pointed  out  as  growing 
on  the  walls  of  the  mansion-house,  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  this  notable  person  ;  and  considering  her 
close  intimacy  with  the  Court  of  France,  the  inference 
would  force  upon  us  the  probability  that  she  brought 
them  from  that  country — this  perhaps  making  one  of 
the  earliest  events  in  the  introduction  of  the  Vine  to 
Scotland.  Every  place  associated  with  the  memory  of 
this  Sovereign  excites  a  sympathetic  interest  iu  the 
breast  of  the  Scot,  more  or  less  as  the  surroundings  are 
favourable. 

Here  are  many  things  that  require  only  a  fertile 
imagination  to  assist  in  conjuring  the  restoration  of 
the  unhappy  Queen  and  her  train  once  more  to  peram¬ 
bulate  the  shady  walks  and  mossy  lawns ;  and  it 
requires  no  effort  of  will  to  picture  the  lioary-lieaded, 
royal  gardener  wending  his  way  from  Holyrood  with  his 
basket  of  carefully  cultivated  “Nettle  tops,”  to  supply 
the  royal  table  with  the  greatest  horticultural  vegetable 
delicacy  of  the  times,  which  by  the  way  was  raised  by 
the  aid  of  hand-glasses.  The  Nettle  has  apparently 
become  quite  acclimatised  since  then  !  It  is  alleged 
that  it  was  here  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  one  evening  at  a 
dinner  party  first  acknowledged  his  relationship  with 
the  “  Waverley”  Novels. 

So  much  for  the  historic  element.  Let  us  now 
consider  briefly  the  present-day  features  of  this  well- 
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designed  and  neatly-kept  place.  From  a  gardening 
standpoint,  Trinity  Grove  ranks  among  the  few  places 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  that  in  reality  is  deserving 
of  the  appellation  of  garden.  Every  branch  of  the  art, 
destined  to  conserve  its  vitality,  here  exercises  the 
functions  of  the  horticulturist.  Anything  to  detract 
from  this  admirable  condition  would  appear  to  be 
studiously  guarded  against.  A  place  comprising  such 
excellent  combinations  as  these  must  always  receive  a 
high  position  in  the  estimation  of  not  only  every 
intelligent  gardener,  but  of  the  general  public  as  well. 
This,  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  highest  recommendations 
which  we  think  should  go  to  testify  the  order  and 
good  taste  of  both  proprietor  and  gardener  at  all 
times. 

We  are  specially  enamoured  of  a  good  show  of 
herbaceous  plants,  and  giving  a  look  in  here  the  other 
day,  in  passing,  and  seeing  the  gorgeous  display  of 
flower  in  this  department,  we  felt  we  could  for  once 
understand  the  feeling  of  the  great  Swedish  botanist  on 
first  seeing  the  Furze  in  full  blossom.  We  would  fain 
wish  that  many  other  gardeners  and  gentlemen,  in 
doing  renovations,  would  consider  the  immense  value 
of  herbaceous  collections  in  making  a  place  effective  in 
the  eyes  of  the  majority.  We  cannot  very  well 
account  for  the  fact  that  in  town  and  suburban 
gardening,  generally,  a  wide  offing  is  given  to  this 
beautiful  department  of  decoration,  and  every  available 
space  and  corner  substituted  by  what  we  unhesita¬ 
tingly  call  the  vulgar  custom  of  glass  structures.  There 
is  little  or  no  attempt  made  here  to  desecrate  the 
harmony  of  the  surroundings  with  that  obnoxious  filigree 
mode  of  bedding,  so  very  indicative  of  weakness  and 
fleeting  taste.  All  has  a  subdued  boldness  and  gran¬ 
deur  pervading  it  that  when  contemplated  in  the 
aggregate  cannot  fail  to  have  a  soothing  and  impressive 
effect  upon  the  approbationary  faculties  of  the  most 
fastidious  and  difficult  to  please. 

The  house  itself  is  surrounded  with  a  lawn  exquisitely 
dotted  with  beds  and  appropriate  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
extends  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  one  side  of  the 
policy,  in  which,  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  house, 
is  situated  the  range  of  glass  structures.  Along  one 
side  of  this  lawn  is  a  row  of  standard  Rhododendrons, 
here  and  there  alternated  with  standards  of  golden 
and  silver  Hollies.  Behind  this,  intercepted  by  an 
effective  hedge,  is  the  kitchen  garden,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  lover  of  herbaceous  plants  will  find  his  Utopian 
conception  in  a  great  measure  realised. 

The  glass  structures  consist  of  a  very  fine  conservatory, 
fernery,  Heath  house,  stove,  vinery,  and  a  Peach  house, 
besides  which  there  is,  in  another  part  of  the  garden,  a 
cruciform  span  house,  used  mainly  as  a  rosery.  The 
conservatory,  which  we  entered  first,  was  one  mass  of 
floral  display,  comprising  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  &c. 
The  former  call  for  special  notice  for  the  way  in  which 
they  are  cultivated  here.  The  huge  robust  plants, 
with  their  strong  sturdy  stems,  and  the  comparatively 
small  pots  they  were  grown  in,  clearly  indicated  that 
the  gardener,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  is  not  far  from  attaining 
the  secret  of  growing  them  to  the  highest  possible  per¬ 
fection.  Food  of  no  kind  is  used  to  effect  this  beyond 
the  ordinary  supply  of  clear  water. 

The  strain  of  Begonias  was  very  fine,  the  darkest  we 
have  jyet  seen,  and  convinces  us  that  it  is  a  strain 
that  can  scarcely  be  beat.  The  roof  is  tastefully 
festooned  with  appropriate  twiners,  among  which  we 
observed  a  fine  Lapageria  promising  abundance  of 
flower.  The  fernery,  a  30  ft.  span,  is  chiefly  set 
apart  for  the  various  Maidenhair  Ferns,  of  which  there 
are  some  very  fine  pieces.  One  side  of  the  house  is 
laid  out  in  a  rockery  style.  The  whole  roof  is  thickly 
covered  with  Passiflora  racemosa,  better  known  to 
gardeners  as  P.  princeps.  -The  gorgeous  display  of  long 
pendent  racemes  of  scarlet  flowers  is  a  sight  we  should 
think  worthy  of  going  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  informed  us  that  it  flowers  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  the  whole  year  round.  It  must  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  where  the  demand  for  cut  flowers 
is  great. 

Heaths  and  other  hard-wooded  plants  are  well 
represented  in  the  Heath  house,  conspicuous  amongst 
which  are  such  varieties  of  Ericas  and  others  as  E. 
ampullacea  major,  E.  rubra,  E.  Cavendishii,  and  E. 
ventricosa,  of  sorts  ;  Acacia  Drummondi,  A.  armata, 
A.  Riceana,  Aphelexis  [maerantha  purpurea,  Erios- 
temon  buxifolium,  Rhododendrons,  and  many  others. 
In  the  stove,  Crotons,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  Pandanus 
make  a  prominent  show.  Orchids,  too,  are  here 
represented,  among  which  we  noticed  some  very  fine- 
flowered  specimens.  A  plant  of  Dendrobium  superbiens 
carried  200  flowers  ;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  with 


three  spikes,  had  exceedingly  large  flowers.  Some  of 
the  others  observed  were  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  a  fine 
plant ;  Cattleya  Skinneri,  a  good  plant ;  Dendrobium 
speciosum,  a  very  large  plant  ;  Odontoglossum  pul- 
chellem  majus,  a  good  plant ;  Dendrobium  nobile, 
and  Coelogyne  cristata,  of  each  several  nice  plants,  and 
many  others. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Thomson' is  a  lover  of  this 
class  of  plants,  and,  inferring  from  that,  no  doubt  the  col¬ 
lection  will  always  be  gaining  magnitude.  The  vinery 
and  Peach-house  show  excellent  crops,  and  testify  to 
the  good  management  that  not  only  here,  but  through¬ 
out  all  departments,  indicate  the  attention  they  receive 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  a  pupil  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Clovenfordian  school  of  horticulture. —  Gamma, 
Edinburgh. 
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THE  GARDENERS’  ORPHAN 

FUND. 

Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner. 

The  third  annual  general  meeting  of  this  institution 
was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  Friday  the 
18th  inst.,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  one  of  the  vice-pre¬ 
sidents,  presiding.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  chairman 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  (which  were  taken  as  read),  and  in  so  doing 
alluded  in  feeling  terms  to  the  regretful  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  met,  consequent  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Deal  ;  and  congratulated  the  supporters  of  the 
Fund  on  the  excellent  statement  of  accounts  which  the 
committee  had  presented.  With  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  which  had  been  formulated  by  the  committee  to 
pay  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  chair¬ 
man,  he  had  a  suggestion  to  make  which  he  trusted 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  and  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  F und.  He  would  suggest  that  as  a 
“  Deal  Memorial  ”  they  should  put  on  the  Fund  the 
whole  of  the  seven  children  that  could  not  that  day  be 
elected,  and  this  could  be  done  if  the  committee  could 
collect  £250  as  a  minimum  sum  to  put  on  some  of  the 
children,  in  which  case  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  and  himself 
would  undertake  to  provide  for  the  remainder.  He  would 
also  suggest  the  advisability  of  commencing  the  finan¬ 
cial  year  in  January  instead  of  in  July,  and  of  holding 
their  annual  dinner  in  the  winter  instead  of  in 
August,  believing  as  he  did  that  such  an  alteration 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Fund.  The 
adoption  of  the  report  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Yeitch 
in  complimentary  terms,  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Roupell,  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
Mr.  H.  Turner  moved,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  seconded,  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  John  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge,  as  auditor, 
and  this  also  was  carried  nem.  con.  Mr.  T.  C.  Ward 
moved  the  re-election  of  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  R.  Dean, 
H.  Herbst,  W.  Richards,  and  J  Wright,  as  members 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  on  being  seconded 
by  Mr.  Weller,  Glenstal  Castle  Gardens,  co.  Limerick, 
was  carried  unanimously  ;  as  was  also,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  A.  Dean,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore. 
the  election  of  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  of  Bexley  ;  Mr.  G 
Bunyard,  Maidstone,  and  Mr.  John  Wills,  South 
Kensington,  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  W.  Goldring,  C. 
Penny  and  J.  Roberts,  who  retire.  The  re-election  of 
Mr.  Barron,  moved  by  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  was  carried  with  applause.  Messrs.  R. 
Dean  and  T.  C.  Ward  were  appointed  scrutineers  of 
the  ballot,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until  4  p.m. 
with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sherwood,  who 
had  to  leave,  for  presiding. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll  Mr.  Yeitch  took  the  chair, 
and  the  scrutineers  declared  that  Robert  James  Phillips, 
Thomas  Henderson,  George  Philip  Shrubb,  Henry 
Edmund  Skelton,  George  Beveridge,  Bessie  Stronach 
Deedman,  Frank  Butcher,  Susan  Elizabeth  Baker, 
William  Henry  Milne,  and  Arthur  Lacey,  had  been 
duly  elected.  Yotes  of  thanks  were  then  accorded 
to  the  treasurer  and  trustees,  the  auditors,  the  executive 
committee,  the  chairman,  the  scrutineers,  and  the 
secretary  ;  and  then  came 

The  Dinner. 

Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  one  of  the  Vice-presidents 
presided,  and  the  company,  numbering  about  160,  in¬ 
cluded  many  well-known  horticulturists.  After  dinner 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  loyal  toasts,  reminding 
the  company  that  the  Fund  was  established  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  ;  whilst  one  of  its 
founders  was  Mr.  Penny,  the  gardener  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  Chairman,  before  proposing  the  toast  of  the 


evening,  “The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,”  said  he  must 
ask  the  company's  consideration  for  a  very  serious 
matter.  Since  they  last  met  death  had  been  busy 
thinning  the  ranks.  He  would  not  attempt  to  mention 
all  who  had  passed  away  from  a  sphere  of  usefulness 
within  the  last  year,  but  two  names  he  must  bring 
before  them.  He  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty,  and 
he  would  be  wanting  in  respect  if  he  did  not  do  so. 
They  had  lost  their  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Benjamin 
S.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  a  grand  old  gardener. 
They  had  lost  another  dear  friend,  whose  presence  was 
wanted  now,  Mr.  George  Deal,  the  first  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  Fund.  Death  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  of  race,  or  condition.  When  men  went  in  the 
fulness  of  years,  and  they  could  believe  that  their 
labours  were  accomplished,  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  feel  satisfaction  that  the  Lord  had  been 
pleased  to  call  them  to  His  rest.  But  it  did  trouble 
them  ;  it  filled  them  with  strange  thoughts  when  men 
were  taken  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  their 
labours,  when  men  were  stricken  down  at  a  blow.  It 
was  not  for  them  at  that  moment  to  philosophise  over 
those  things,  but  to  recognise  the  fact  that  they  had 
lost  two  friends  and  deplore  their  loss,  remembering 
how  good  an  example  those  friends  had  left  for  others 
to  follow.  He  asked  them  to  drink  upstanding  and  in 
solemn  silence  to  the  pious  memory  of  Mr. 'Benjamin 
Samuel  Williams  and  Mr.  George  Deal. 

The  toast  was  then  drunk  in  silence. 

The  Chairman  then  asked  the  company  to  honour 
the  toast  of  the  evening.  He  said  he  wished  to 
propose  to  them  “Success  to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.’’  It  was  a  young  institution,  but  it  was 
becoming  established,  and  it  has  been  truly  successful 
from  the  first.  It  was  not  always  that  a  thing  began 
and  went  on  so  well.  There  seemed,  however,  to  be  a 
reasonable  promise  of  the  continuation  of  the  present 
prosperity,  and  of  its  increase  as  time  went  on.  He 
hoped  to  be  able  to  prove  to  them  before  he  sat  down 
that  the  institution  had  some  reasonable  prospect  of 
becoming  increasingly  useful.  The  primary  idea  was 
to  provide  something  for  the  assistance  of  orphans  of 
gardeners  that  were  unprovided  for.  They  knew  all 
that.  It  was  an  intimation  to  them  that  all  gardeners 
did  not  make  provision  for  those  they  left  behind  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  this  life  that  they  never 
knew  how  long  it  might  last,  for  if  they  did  life  would 
be  intolerable.  He  imagined  many  men  neglected  to 
make  provision  for  the  future  because  they  had  not 
the  courage  to  face  the  fact  that  life  was  uncertain, 
that  death  might  come  upon  them  at  any  time.  They 
had  but  to  make  observation,  or  to  read  the  papers. 
They  saw  that  youth  and  strength  gave  no  guarantee 
of  length  of  days,  and  they  saw  that  weakness  and 
infirmity,  disease,  want  and  misery  gave  no  sure 
promise  of  the  coming  of  death.-  There  were  those  who 
lingered  out  their  days,  appearing  to  die  every  morn- 
ing,  and  yet  living.  He  believed  many  men  neglected 
to  make  provision  when  they  might  do  so,  not  from 
recklessness  or  selfishness,  but  because  they  would 
not  see  clearly  that  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life  there  should  be  a  certainty  of  provision  for 
death.  YTe  all  loved  life  too  much,  that  was  why 
we  drank  and  smoked.  Every  man  wanted  thirteen 
pence  to  the  shilling,  and  endeavoured  to  live  forty- 
eight  hours  in  twelve.  It  was  the  case  all  through, 
and  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It 
caused  the  use  of  narcotics,  and  all  the  many  dodges 
resorted  to  to  dodge  death.  Some  of  them  were  perhaps 
in  some  degree  successful.  Science  helped  us  ;  in  fact, 
if  science  did  not  help  us,  we  should  not  live  so  long  as 
we  do.  The  best  story  that  ever  was  told  they  would 
find  in  fEsop’s  Fables.  It  was  the  story  of  the  old  man 
and  Death.  The  old  man  crept  along  in  pain  and 
misery  bearing  his  burden.  He  was  weary  and  sick  of 
life,  and  he  threw  down  his  burden  and  said,  “  Oh 
that  Death  would  come  !  ”  And  out  of  the  hill  close 
by  Death  popped  up  his  head  and  said,  “  Do  you  want 
me?”  And  the  old  man  said,  “Sir,  would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  help  me  take  up  my  burden  ?  ”  The 
old  man  was  ready  to  go  on  plodding  again.  The  poet 
Young  had  said,  “All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but 
themselves.”  It  was  quite  certain  that  men  in  all 
professions  and  occujiations  made  enough  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  vanished  from  the  scene  and  left 
the  whole  of  their  affairs  in  confusion.  They  were 
not  to  suppose  he  was  making  an  accusation  against 
gardeners.  He  could  make  none.  From  what  he 
knew  of  gardeners  he  was  prepared  to  say  in  the  face 
of  the  world  that  they  were  a  provident,  thoughtful 
class  of  men,  that  they  acted  in  their  whole  life  in 
accordance  with  the  teaching  of  their  business,  for  the 
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teaching  of  their  business  was  always  to  be  looking  into 
the  future.  He  knew  of  no  occupation  which  so  en¬ 
couraged  a  man  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  future 
would  bring  forth.  He  (the  gardener)  put  seed  into 
the  ground  and  watched  the  barometer  that  he  might 
be  guided  in  his  work.  Every  part  of  his  work  was 
trusting  to  the  elements,  and  was  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word,  trusting  to  Providence.  Gardeners  were  a 
provident  body,  and  they  would  scarcely  meet  a  gar¬ 
dener  who  was  not  a  member  of  some  club  or  some 
society  or  fund  that  had  for  its  object  provision  for  the 
future,  and  they  would  remember  that  gardeners 
had  a  fund  of  their  own  now  formed  into  what 
was  called  the  United  Horticultural  Provident  and 
Benefit  Society,  which  might  have  been  a  bigger 
thing  than  it  is  except  for  some  strange  accident  in  the 
early  days  of  its  career,  but  which  was  now  perfectly 
sound  and  prosperous,  and  had  before  it,  he  believed,  a 
very  good  future.  Now,  it  was  worthy  of  notice — none 
knew  it  so  well  as  many  who  were  present— that  the 
demands  upon  gardeners  in  their  daily  life  were  very 
many  and  heavy.  Gardeners  were  brought  constantly 
under  the  action  of  what  were  called  the  laws  of  hos¬ 
pitality.  In  places  that  were  frequented  by  visitors 
gardeners  were  put  to  considerable  expense,  about  which 
they  said  nothing.  He  saw  much  of  it — so  did  they  ; 
but  they  put  the  best  face  upon  things.  Many  costs 
they  would  incur  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  their  duties 
which  did  not  come  into  the  daily  round  of  their 
business  ;  consequently  there  were  many  apd  heavy 
demands  upon  the  gardener’s  purse,  and  his  love  of  his 
business  led  him  to  many  expenses.  They  would  take 
a  man  engaged  in  building  ;  he  went  plodding  on 
making  money.  A  gardener  went  about  to  see  exhi¬ 
bitions,  to  look  at  gardens,  as  his  business  was  one  of 
observation.  He  must  be  always’  observing,  always 
learning,  and  taking  the  measure  of  the  world  he  was 
in.  Consequently  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  general  charge  of  want  of  provision  for 
the  future  ;  but  where  would  they  find,  amongst  a  body 
of  men  earning  their  living  by  labour  and  skill,  not  a 
few  who  were  cast  down  by  calamities  of  various  kinds, 
and  who  had  had  no  opportunity  to  make  provision 
for  their  children.  There  must  be  a  certain  number  of 
orphans,  and  therefore  there  was  no  exceptional  case 
there,  and  they  should  deal  with  it  as  liberally  as  they 
could,  having  liberal  sympathy  with  the  children. 
Here  was  a  curious  case.  They  had,  say,  a  list  of 
seventeen  candidates,  and  suppose  they  elected  them, 
would  that  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  in  those  seventeen 
families  ?  No.  In  every  case  except  three  in  the  list 
of  seventeen  there  were  other  children  unprovided  for. 
One  child  was  selected  to  put  before  the  subscribers,  but 
there  remained  others  in  the  same  family  for  whom,  of 
course,  provision  was  equally  needed.  The  list  of  seven¬ 
teen  was  in  reality  a  list  of  fifty-two  children  in  want. 
When  he  said  fifty-two  children  in  want,  there  might 
be  some  half-dozen  of  them  just  beginning  to  earn  a 
living,  so  that  it  would  be  seen  that  there  was  a  large 
case  to  be  dealt  with,  and  not  easily  disposed  of  with  a 
few  guineas.  If  they  took  notice  of  one  child  in  a 
family,  what  had  they  to  say  about  the  rest  ?  Well,  he 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  be 
able  to  say  something  about  the  rest.  It  had  been 
said  most  properly  that  Mr.  George  Deal  should  be  kept 
in  remembrance  in  connection  with  the  Fund  by  an  act 
of  special  generosity  on  their  part  assembled  that  night. 
Let  them  understand  how  the  case  stood.  There  were 
at  the  meeting  to-day  seventeen  candidates  ;  ten  were 
elected,  and  seven  remained  not  elected.  Mr.  Sherwood 
spoke  of  giving  £50,  and  Mr.  Yeiteh  spoke  of  giving 
£50,  but  the  proposal  had  taken  a  better  shape.  It  was 
so  gratifying  that  he  knew  not  in  what  terms  to  put  it. 
Mr.  Sherwood  and  Mr.  Yeiteh  proposed  on  condition 
that  those  assembled  that  night  provided  £250  as  a 
minimum,  that  they  would  find  the  rest.  That  was  the 
case  he  had  to  put  before  them,  and  if  they  subscribed 
liberally  they  would  be  enabled  to  place  seven  orphans  on 
the  Fund  as  an  act  of  commemoration  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  George  Deal.  The  chairman  then  invited  subscrip¬ 
tions  towards  the  Fund,  and  in  a  few  minutes  announced 
tbat  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.  had  subscribed  £50, 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid£10  10s.,  Baron  Schroder  £10  10s., 
Mr.  J.  Wills  £5  5s.,  Mr.  Pollett  £5  5s.,  Mr.  Mitchell 
£5  5s.,  and  himself  £5  5s.,  a  contribution  which  he 
subsequently  doubled.  He  then  proceeded  to  call 
attention  to  the  statement  of  accounts.  The  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  year  had  amounted  to  £463  16s.,  and 
in  addition  the  donations  had  been  about  the  same 
amount.  The  money  invested  in  securities  was  £3,538, 
and  the  balance  at  the  bank  was  £807.  That  was  after 
having  provided  for  all  incidental  expenses,  and 
making  provision  for  the  orphans  on  the  fund.  He 


had  always  thought  that  a  substantial  reserve  fund 
must  be  of  considerable  importance  in  an  affair  of 
that  kind.  It  gave  stability  in  reality,  and  it 
also  gave  the  appearance  of  stability  to  the  public  at 
large.  If  they  had  not  a  good  reserve  fund  they  were 
liable  to  disaster  in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  friends  who 
had  been  largely  supporting  the  institution.  They 
were  liable  to  disaster  in  the  event  of  depression  in 
trade  or  other  circumstances  which  told  upon  charities, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  reserve  fund  placed 
at  interest  produced  an  income  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  society’s  usefulness.  Tbe  reserve  fund,  of  course, 
should  never  be  built  up  beyond  reasonable  pro¬ 
portions,  which  could  only  be  judged  by  circumstances, 
but  it  should  be  the  largest  sum  possible  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  until  the  persons  connected  with  the 
institution’s  management  had  felt  their  way.  Strange 
things  happened.  They  saw  charities  rise  and  fall — 
though,  thank  God,  very  few  of  them  failed,  they 
mostly  prospered  in  this  country.  The  committee  had 
always  been  of  a  careful  calculating  frame  of  mind,  and 
had  lost  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  help  from  various 
quarters  ;  and  he  must  return  thanks  to  the  many 
persons  who  had  assisted  that  fund  by  flower  shows, 
concerts,  and  other  entertainments.  He  must  also 
return  thanks  to  those  who  had  taken  charge  of 
collecting  boxes,  and  he  hoped  that  all  these  various 
aids  would  be  continued,  for  he  was  quite  sure  the 
money  they  brought  in  would  be  not  a  little.  He 
hoped,  before  they  separated,  they  would  have  seen 
their  way  to  provide  for  seven  orphans.  The  amount 
required  was  not  a  large  sum  for  a  gathering  of  some 
160  persons  to  make  up.  In  conclusion,  he  asked  them 
to  drink  in  bumpers,  “  Success  to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund.” 

The  toast  was  honoured  with  enthusiasm,  and 

Mr.  John  Laing  replied  in  a  few  well  chosen  words, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Fund  might  go  on  and 
prosper  in  its  object  of  helping  the  orphans. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch  then  proposed  “Gardeners  and 
Gardening.”  He  said  that  he  claimed  for  the  Orphan 
Fund  what  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  had  said,  that  it  had 
been  a  very  great  success  from  the  first,  and  tbat  the 
success  was  due  to  the  gardeners  of  this  country.  If 
they  analysed  the  list  of  donors  and  subscribers  they 
would  find  that  it  was  the  practical  gardener — in  which 
term  he  included  the  nursery  and  seed  trade — who  had 
supported  that  excellent  institution.  Therefore  he 
thought  they  had  every  right  to  drink  to  “  Gardeners 
and  Gardening.”  He  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  what  had  been  said  with  regard  to  Mr.  Sherwood 
and  himself.  They  were  most  anxious  that  something 
worthy  of  the  late  Mr.  Deal  should  be  done,  and  he 
was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  if  they  succeeded  in 
putting  the  orphans  on  the  Fund  they  had  succeeded  in 
doing  something.  But  there  was  also  another  reason, 
as  it  might  enable  them  tojmake  a  slight  alteration  as 
regarded  the  date  at  which  the  annual  subscriptions 
would  be  due.  In  consequence  of  the  subscriptions 
being  due  in  July  some  little  confusion  was  caused,  and 
if  they  were  payable  on  the  1st  of  January  he  thought 
the  money  would  come  in  a  great  deal  better.  If  they 
could  therefore  assist  in  clearing  the  board  of  candidates 
for  election,  it  would  make  it  easier  for  the  Committee 
to  deal  with  the  date  at  which  subscriptions  would  be 
due,  because  there  would  be  no  election  pending.  That 
was  a  matter  which  weighed  with  them,  though  in  a 
secondary  degree.  With  the  toast  he  desired  to  couple 
the  name  of  Mr.  John  Wills,  an  honour  to  the  gardeners 


of  this  country  ;  a  man  proud  to  call  himself  a  working 
gardener,  who  had  worked  his  way  up  from  a  practical 
gardener  to  be  one,  if  not  the  foremost,  decorator  of 
his  age. 

Mr.  John  Wills,  in  reply,  said  that  as  an  old  gar¬ 
dener  nothing  was  more  conducive  to  his  happiness  than 
to  meet  his  fellow  gardeners  on  every  and  any  occasion. 
It  had  been  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  meet  those 
who  loved  flowers,  and  he  was  sure  the  present  meeting 
could  not  be  more  happy  than  it  was  when  they  came 
there  to  assist  those  little  children  who  wanted  support. 
As  long  as  he  lived  it  would  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
him  to  help  in  every  way  he  could  to  support  those 
who  could  not  support  themselves.  He  hoped  they 
would  see  that  society  increase  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  would  be  not  only  in  a  position  to  elect  seven,  but 
seventy-seven  children  to  the  benefits  of  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dean  proposed  the  next  toast,  that 
of  “The  President,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  M.P.,  the 
Yice-Presidents,  the  Trustees,  and  Auditors.”  He 
said  that  the  chairman  had  omitted  to  refer  to  the 
death  of  their  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Wildsmith,  whose 
memory  had  been  commemorated  in  a  method  similar 
to  that  now  proposed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  George  Deal. 

Dr.  Masters,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  said  that 
the  absence  of  their  president  was  caused  by  indispo¬ 
sition,  but  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  Sir  Julian 
was  now  progressing  satisfactorily.  Though  absent  in 
body  he  was  sure  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  would  be  present 
with  them  in  spirit. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  proposed  “The  Committee  and 
Officers  of  the  Fund,”  remarking  that  the  stability  of 
the  Fund  bore  testimony  to  the  exertions  of  those 
gentlemen.  At  present  they  were  only  a  young 
institution,  but  he  hoped  that  before  many  years  were 
past,  instead  of  £3,500  invested  in  the  name  of  the 
trustees,  they  would  have  at  least  £10,000.  It  would 
not  be  many  years  before  they  had  120  orphans  on  the 
books,  and  it  would  require  a  large  reserve  fund  and  a 
large  income  to  meet  all  contingencies. 

Mr.  J.  Asbee,  in  reply,  said  he  must  say  that  he 
had  seldom  seen  any  committee  so  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  any  institution  as  theirs. 

Mr.  G.  Bitnyard  proposed  the  health  of  “The  Local 
Secretaries,”  suggesting  that  gardeners  in  what  might 
be  called  a  “show  place”  should  place  a  collecting  box 
in  a  conspicuous  position  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund. 

Mr.  Turton  replied. 

Mr.  B.  Hardy  in  complimentary  terms  asked  the 
company  to  drink  the  health  of  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman  in  responding  to  the  toast  announced 
that  the  sum  required  had  been  nearly  raised,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  altogether  before  the  company 
separated.  Nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
be  amongst  gardeners  and  men  who  loved  gardening. 
He  cast  in  his  lot  with  gardening  early  in  life,  and  had 
never  regretted  it  for  a  single  hour  since. 

The  remaining  toasts  were  “  The  Visitors,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  H.  Turner  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  McCallum, 
and  “The  Horticultural  Press,”  proposed  by  Mr. 
Sharman  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  B.  "Wynne. 

A  most  enjoyable  evening  was  rendered  still  more 
pleasant  by  the  excellent  music  contributed,  under  Mr. 
Herbert  Schartau,  by  Miss  Lizzie  Jones,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Torington,  Mr.  Harper  Kearton  and  Master  Charles 
Stewart. 


GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND.— CASH  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30th,  1890. 


RECEIPTS. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Balance  from  last  Account . 

G05  13 

9 

Subscriptions,  General  . 

342 

10 

6 

Ditto  through  Local  Secre- 

taries  . 

121 

6 

0 

— 

CO 

o 

16 

0 

Donations,  General . 

359 

7 

3 

Ditto  through  Local  Secre- 

taries  . 

103 

18 

11 

— 

463 

6 

7 

Subscriptions  given  by  and  in 

response  to  appeal  by  Mr.  Harry 

J.  Veitch  .  . 

... 

200  13 

0 

Wildsmith  Memorial . 

138 

14 

9 

Covent  Garden  F6te . 

262 

8 

0 

Annual  Dinner . 

88 

8 

9 

Sundry  Entertainments  . 

10 

19 

6 

Advertisements  in  List  of  Subscribers 

... 

31 

0 

0 

11 

Interest  and  Dividends  on  Stock  ... 

73 

16  10 

EXPENDITURE. 

By  Allowances  to  Orphans  . 

,,  Printing  and  Stationery  . 

,,  Annual  Meeting  . . 

,,  Hire  of  Rooms  for  Meetings . 

,,  Postages . 

,,  Secretary’s  Clerk  . 

,,  Bank  Charges . 

,,  Sundry  Expenses  (Petty  Cash) 

,,  Covent  Garden  Fete . 

,,  Annual  Dinner . 

,,  Purchase  of  £500  2J%  Stock . 

„  Ditto  £512 16s.  21%  Stock  ... 

,,  Balance  at  Bank  . 

,,  Ditto  in  Hand  . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

41 

14 

0 

9 

4 

0 

10  10 

0 

19 

17 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

9 

5 

19 

ii 

0 

491  IS 

0 

500 

0 

0 

807 

8 

11 

7 

14 

9 

£  s.  d. 
247  0  0 


141  5  5 
88  19  5 
54  10  S 


991  18  0 


815  3  8 


£2,33S  17  2 


£2,338  17  2 


Note  : — Investments. 

2 1%  Consols  .  3,038  15  10 

3  %  Canadian  Stock  .  500  0  0 


£*,538  15  10 


Having  inspected  the  Securities,  and  examined  the  Books  and 
Vouchers  supplied  to  us,  we  certify  the  above  account  to  be 
correct. 

(Signed)  JOHN  FRASER,  Lea  Bridge  . ) 

WM.  SHARP,  Chartered  Accountant,  >  Auditors . 
60,  Gresham  Street,  E.C . ) 

Dated  July  11th,  1S90. 
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— »*. — 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society. 

Southern  Section. 

The  cold,  wet,  late  season  notwithstanding,  there  was 
an  admirable  representative  display  of  all  sections  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday,  when 
this  society  held  its  annual  southern  show  in  connection 
with  a  Carnation  and  Pern  Conference,  organised  by 
the  R.  H.  S.  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick.  Fortunately, 
too,  the  weather  was  delightful — a  glorious  day  indeed 
—and  there  was  a  fair  attendance  of  visitors,  with,  of 
course,  a  good  muster  of  growers.  There  were  no 
flowers  from  north  of  Oxford,  and  the  most  extensive 
exhibitors  were  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr. 
Martin  Rowan,  who  well  maintained  their  reputations, 
though  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rowan,  his  bloom  was  not 
at  its  best.  Mr.  Turner,  as  usual,  had  a  grand  lot 
of  Picotees,  and  among  Mr.  Douglas’  Carnations  we 
noted  several  seedlings  of  the  most  promising  charactei. 
But  it  was  among  the  yellow  grounds  that  the  greatest 
novelties  were  to  be  found,  and  in  this  class  we  have 
certainly  now  some  wondrously  beautiful  flowers.  The 
yellow  ground  edged  Picotee  exists  no  longer  in  name  or 
imagination  only  ;  we  have  now  several  really  edged 
flowers,  and  these  the  judges  unanimously  singled  out 
for  awards  in  the  competition  devoted  to  this  section, 
which  must  in  future  be  more  closely  confined  to 
edged  flowers  proper,  there  being  enough  of  well-marked 
varieties  now  to  make  a  commencement  with.  The  com¬ 
petition  with  seifs  and  fancies  was  especially  good,  and 
the  flowers  most  popular  with  the  visitors.  We  append 
a  list  of  the  awards  :— 

Twenty-four  Carnations. —First,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Loxford  Hall  Gardens,  with  a  Seedling  rose  flake, 
Seedling  purple  flake,  Arthur  Medhurst,  scarlet  bizarre, 
Seedling  pink  and  purple,  Matador,  scarlet  flake, 
Seedling  P.F.,  Joseph  Crossland,  S.B.,  Seedling  R.F., 
very  fine,  Harrison  Weir,  crimson  bizarre,  Squire 
Whitbourne,  P.F.,  Alisemond,  S.F.,  Seedling  P.F., 
Thalia,  R.F.,  Rosamond,  C.B.,  R.  Houlgrave,  S.B., 
Seedling  P.F.,  John  Kent,  R.F.,  R.  Adams,  S.B., 
and  Harmony,  P.  and  P.  Second,  Mr.  C.  Turner  ; 
third,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  Manor  Street,  Clapham. 

Twelve  Carnations. — First,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  with 
Thalia,  R.F.,  Alfred,  S.B.,  J.  D.  Hextall,  C.B., 
Master  Fred,  C.B.,  James  Douglas,  P.F.,  Sarah 
Payne,  P.  and  P.,  Geo.  Melville,  P.F.,  Admiral 
Curzon,  S.B.,  Edward  Rowan,  C.B.,  Gordon  Lewis, 
P.  F.,  Sportsman,  S.F.,  and  John  Buxton,  R.F.  Second, 
Mr.  Douglas  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Reading ;  fourth, 
Mr.  H.  Headland,  Leyton';  fifth,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy, 
Oxford  ;  sixth,  Mr.  Nicholl,  Kingsland  Road. 

Six  Carnations. — First,  Mr.  Joseph  Lakin,  Tem¬ 
ple  Cowley,  with  James  Douglas,  P.F.,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  R.F.,  Squire  Llewelyn,  C.B.,  Matador,  S.F., 
J.  D.  Hextall,  C.B.,  and  Lovely  Mary,  R.F.  Second, 
Mr.  F.  Anstiss,  Brill  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  South¬ 
ampton  ;  fourth,  Mr.  F.  Nutt,  Southampton  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  Sanders,  gardener  to  the  Viscountess  Chewton, 
Cobham  ;  sixth,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Reading. 

Carnations,  Single  Blooms.  —  Scarlet  Bizarres : 
First  and  second,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  R.  Houlgrave  ; 
third  and  fourth,  Mr.  Headland,  with  Joseph  Cross¬ 
land  ;  fifth,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  George.  Crimson 
Bizarres  :  First,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  a  seedling  ;  second, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  J.  Harland  ;  third,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  a  Seedling  ;  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birming¬ 
ham,  with  Harrison  Weir;  fifth,  Mr.  H.  Headland, 
with  Due  d’Aumale.  Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres : 
First,  Mr.  Sanders,  with  William  Skirving ;  second 
and  third,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Seedlings  ;  fourth  and 
fifth,  Mr.  Lakin  and  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Sarah  Payne. 
Scarlet  Flakes :  First,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Alisemonde  ; 
second  and  third,  Mr.  Lakin  and  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with 
Sportsman  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Headland,  with  H.  Cannell  ; 
and  fifth,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Sportsman.  Bose 
Flakes :  First,  Mr.  Lakin,  with  Lovely  Mary  ;  second, 
Mr.  Douglas,  with  a  Seedling  ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr. 
Turner  and  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Thalia  ;  and  fifth,  Mr. 
Turner,  with  the  same  variety. 

Premier  Carnation. — Robert  Houlgrave,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Turner. 

Twenty-four  Picotees.— First,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
with  Lucy,  medium  red  edged ;  Seedling,  medium 
purple  edged  ;  Madeline,  heavy  red  ;  Seedling,  light 
rose ;  Seedling,  light  purple  ;  Seedling,  light  red  ; 
Seedling,  heavy  red ;  Rival  Purple,  H.P. ;  Nymph,  L.P. ; 
Seedling  L.P.  ;  Miss  Flowdy,  L.P.  ;  Seedling  M.P.  ; 
Norfolk  Beauty,  H.P.  ;  Lady  Holmesdale,  H.  red  ; 


Princess  Dagmar,  H.P.  ;  Louisa,  H.  rose  ;  J.  Smith, 
H.  Red  ;  Lord  Valentia,  H.  red  ;  Seedling  H.  red  ; 
and  Mrs.  Gorton,  L.  red.  Second,  Mr.  J,  Douglas  ; 
third,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath. 

Twelve  Picotees.— First,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Her 
Majesty,  L.P.,  ;  Constance  Heron,  H.  rose;  Lidding- 
ston’s  Favourite,  L.  rose  ;  Muriel,  H.P.  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  H.  red  ;  Jessie,  M.P.  ;  Mrs.  Sharpe,  H.  rose  ; 
Mrs.  Geggie,  L.  rose  ;  Silvia,  L.  P.  ;  Mrs.  Chancellor, 
H.P.,  Zerlina,  H.P.  ;  and'fBrunette,  H.  red.  Second, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips ;  third,  Mr.  Sanders  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Headland ;  fifth,  Mr.  Nicholls.  A  very  close  competi¬ 
tion. 

Six  Picotees. — First,  Mr.  M.  Rowan,  with  Master 
Norman,  H.  red;  Favourite,  L.  rose;  Edith  Dombrain, 
H.  rose;  Clara  Penson,  L.P.  ;  Muriel,  H.P.  ;  and 
Brunette,  H.P.  Second,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Lakin  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Rebbeck  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Keen  ;  sixth,  Mr.  Nutt. 

Twelve  Yellow-ground  Picotees. — First,  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  with  Annie  Douglas,  Janeira,  Dorothy,  Almira, 
Agnes  Chambers,  and  two  Seedlings.  Second,  Mr. 
Douglas  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Hooper. 

Six  Yellow-grounds.  —First,  Mr.  G.  Hooper,  Bath; 
second,  Mr.  Chaundy  ;  third,  Mr.  Nutt. 

Picotees,  Single  Classes. — Heavy  Red  :  First  and 
second,  Mr.  Lakin,  with  Isabelle ;  third,  Mr.  Sanders,  with 
Brunette  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Headland,  with  J.  B.  Bryant ; 
fifth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Princess  of  Wales  ;  sixth,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Brunette.  Heavy  Purple :  First,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Mrs.  Chancellor  ;  second,  Mr.  Phillips, 
with  Muriel ;  third,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Mrs.  Chancellor  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Phillips,  with  Muriel ;  fifth,  Mr.  Sanders, 
with  Zerlina.  Heavy  Rose  :  First,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
Madeline  ;  second,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Mrs.  Payne  ; 
third,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Constance  Heron  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Phillips,  with  Mrs.  Ricardo  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  Nicholls,  with  Mrs.  Sharpe.  Light  Rose:  First 
and  second,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  and  third,  Mr.  Headlam, 
withLiddingston’s  Favourite  ;  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
with  Mrs.  Geggie  ;  and  fifth,  Mr.  Phillips,  with 
Favourite.  Light  Red :  First  and  second,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  Violet  Douglas ;  third,  Mr.  Sydenham,  with 
Emily.  Light  Purple:  First,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Clara 
Penson  ;  second,  Mr.  Headlam,  with  Pride  of  Leyton  ; 
third  and  fourth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  Her  Majesty  and 
Silvia  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Nicholls,  with  Pride  of  Leyton. 
Yellow  Grounds  :  First,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  a  seedling  ; 
second,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Agnes  Chambers  ;  third,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  a  seedling  ;  fourth  and  fifth,  Mr. 
Headlam,  with  seedlings. 

Premier  Picotee,  Liddingston’s  Favourite,  shown 
by  Mr.  Douglas. 

Selfs  and  Fancies,  Twenty-four.—  First,  Mr. 
Turner  ;  second,  Mr.  Douglas  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Toby, 
West  Brompton  ;  fourth,  Mr.  F.  Hooper  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
G,  Hooper.  Twelve  :  First,  Mr.  Chaundy  ;  second, 
Mr.  C.  Phillips  ;  third,  Mr.  Rowan  ;  fourth,  Mr.  T. 
Anstiss  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin  ;  sixth,  Mr.  Sanders. 

Among  miscellaneous  contributions  we  noted  an 
admirable  collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  from 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  a  collection  of  border 
flowers  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  and  a  capital  stand  of 
laced  Pinks  from  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  which  included  two 
grand  blooms  of  James  Thurstan,  the  splendid  new 
variety  illustrated  in  our  number  for  July  5th.  Mr. 
Barlow  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  for  the  collection, 
and  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  James  Thurstan. 

The  Pink. 

We  must  congratulate  our  northern  friends  on  the 
excellent  commencement  they  made  on  Saturday  last 
in  the  establishment  of  a  northern  show  of  the  National 
Pink  Society,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  decidedly 
late  in  point  of  time  before  the  schedule  was  issued. 
Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  of  Stakehill  House,  who  took  the 
initiative  in  the  matter,  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated, 
for  not  only  did  he  put  forth  a  schedule  of  prizes 
certain  to  ensure  a  good  representation  of  the  flower  at 
the  northern  show,  but  he  collected  more  than  enough 
money  to  meet  the  prizes  offered  and  the  expenses  of 
the  exhibition.  It  is  true  that  at  Manchester,  as  in 
London,  there  were  comparatively  few  exhibitors  ; 
still,  we  must  never  forget  that — 

“Smallest  helps,  if  rightly  given, 

Make  the  impulse  stronger,” 

And  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
impulse  has  already  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
justify  us  in  assuming  that  next  year,  in  London  and 
in  Manchester,  the  number  of  exhibitors  will  be  doubled 
if  not  trebled. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  National  Auricula  and 


Carnation  Societies  commenced  in  a  small  way,  and 
attracted  a  larger  number  of  exhibitors  and  those 
interested  in  these  flowers  year  by  year,  and  it  will  be 
so  with  the  National  Pink  Society.  Manchester  pro¬ 
duced  a  slightly  larger  number  of  exhibitors  than 
London,  which  it  was  only  fitting  it  should  do  ;  but 
London  beat  the  northern  record  in  point  of  quality  of 
bloom,  as  nothing  seen  there  could  compare  with  the 
fine  flowers  which  came  from  the  Royal  Nursery  at 
Slough.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Blantyre,  brought  some 
good  blooms  from  the  far  north  ;  but  had  Mr.  Barlow’s 
collection  been  more  advanced  in  flower — had  the  show 
been  a  week  later— he  would  have  swept  the  board 
clean.  As  it  was,  the  promoter  of  the  northern  show 
was  highly  successful,  and  we  congratulate  our  old  and 
dear  friend  on  his  score  on  the  occasion  of  this  floral 
innings.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  how  the  public  who 
thronged  to  the  show  on  the  pleasant  July  day  lingered 
over  the  Pinks — more  sweetly  perfumed  than  the 
aristocratic  Roses,  so  strongly  and  finely  represented  at 
OldTrafford — andappeared  delighted  at  the  resurrection 
from  comparative  neglect  of  this  old-fashioned  florists’ 
flower. 

The  border  varieties  made  a  distinctive  hit  in 
London,  but  it  was  reserved  to  Manchester  to  drive 
home  straight  from  the  shoulder  the  conviction  that  in 
this  group  we  have  some  charming  things  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  garden.  We  were  glad  to  learn  that 
Lakin,  Hooper,  and  others  in  the  south  were  at  work 
improving  the  border  Pinks,  and  it  was  highly  gratify¬ 
ing  to  observe  at  Manchester  that  the  good  work  is 
going  on  there  also.  There  was  sublime  philosophy  in 
the  remark  of  old  John  Taylor,  of  Royton,  “Thou 
knowest  a  good  thing  takes  no  more  room  in  a  garden 
than  a  bad  one.”  Right,  Old  John,  and  we  shall  ere 
long  see  the  newer  border  Pinks  thrusting  our  old  and 
inferior  ones  from  their  places  in  the  garden. 

The  class  for  collection  of  border  Pinks  brought  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Walkenden  some  delightful  new  types, 
that  so  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  judges,  Messrs.  E. 
Shaw,  of  Moston,  and  John  Beswick,  of  Middleton  (and 
two  better  judges  of  Pinks  could  not  have  been  selected), 
that  they  gave  him  fonr  Certificates  of  Merit.  They 
are  described  in  the  report  which  follows. 

We  have  thus  made  a  good  start  south  and  north. 
Rayner  Johnson  and  Samuel  Barlow  can  join  hands  in 
hearty  congratulation  over  what  the  other  has  done. 
So  far  so  good,  indeed  better  than  good,  and  very 
nearly  on  the  road  to  better  still ;  but  all  has  not  been 
done  that  we  think  might  be  accomplished.  The 
midland  growers  of  Pinks  say,  “  London  is  too  early  for 
us,  and  the  Manchester  fixture  too  late  for  us  to  show 
our  Pinks  ;  give  us  an  opportunity  to  display  the  Pink 
resources  of  Birmingham  and  surrounding  districts.” 
Happy  thought !  Happier  thought  still  as  to  how  it 
can  be  brought  about.  Why  not  utilise  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  show  for  a  display  of  midland  Pinks  ?  The 
fixture  is  late  enough,  but  it  is  the  only  available 
opportunity.  The  promoters  of  the  Wolverhampton 
show  have  money  at  their  command,  and  it  is  a  centre 
easily  reached.  Mr.  W.  A.  Green,  junr.,  secretary  to 
the  Wolverhampton  show,  is  a  grower  of  Pinks,  and  all 
the  favourable  elements  seem  to  centre  at  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton.  Let  us,  then,  have  a  midland  show  of  Pinks  there, 
and  please,  Mr.  Editor,  let  all  the  influence  of  The 
Gardening  World  be  on  the  side  of  the  project,  and 
then  success  is  certain.—  R.  L. 

The  best  twelve  blooms  of  laced  Pinks,  in  not  less 
than  six  varieties,  came  from  Mr.  M.  Campbell, 
Auchinrath  Nurseries,  Blantyre,  N.B.,  who  had  good 
blooms — though  not  so  large  in  size  as  those  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hooper  in  London — of  Modesty, 
a  charming  rose  laced  variety  ;  Ada  Louisa,  Dr. 
Maclean,  Nothing  Better,  a  fine  dark  purple  laced 
variety  ;  Boiard,  Reliance,  Device,  Godfrey,  and  John 
Darke,  with  finely  formed  petals.  Second,  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  Stakehill,  Castleton,  with  good  blooms  of 
Boiard,  which  he  showed  in  fine  condition  ;  George 
Hodgkinson,  Brown’s  Heavy  Red,  Mrs.  Thurstan,  Henry 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Darke,  and  Rosy  Morn.  In  the  class  for 
six  blooms  in  six  varieties,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  was 
first,  with  a  full  bloom  of  Boiard,  Mrs.  Darke,  Brown’s 
Heavy  Red,  George  Hodgkinson,  James  Thurstan,  and 
one  unnamed.  James  Thurstan  is  a  flower  that  takes 
on  a  naturally  symmetrical  character,  and  needs  very 
little  dressing  indeed ;  and  it  should  be  in  every 
collection  of  Pinks,  however  small.  Mr.  Tom  Lord,  of 
Carnation  renown,  and  of  Hole  Bottom,  Todmorden, 
was  second  with  Boiard,  Rosy  Morn,  Modesty, 
Bertram,  Mrs.  Darke  and  Eurydice  ;  third,  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  with  Modesty,  Jeanne,  Godfrey,  Emmeline, 
Nothing  Better  and  Rosy  Morn  ;  fourth,  Mr.  C,  H, 
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Thurstan,  of  Wolverhampton  ;  fifth,  Mr.  W.  Prescott,  of 
Mostyu.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  not  less  than 
three  varieties,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  first  with  two  blooms 


Border  Carnations. 

Rosalind. — The  white  ground  colour  of  this  variety 
is  almost  obliterated  by  the  dense  mottlings  of  carmine 
and  crimson  that  are  about  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole  flower.  As  a  border  flower  it  is  bright  enough 
and  sufficiently  characteristic  to  find  favour  with  lovers 
of  that  class  of  plants. 


Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  ;  the  premier  red  laced,  Modesty, 
from  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  class  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Pinks  of 
all  types  was  an  interesting  one,  and  brought  two  good 
stands.  Mr.  Thomas  Walkenden,  Moorside  Nursery, 
Sale,  was  first  with  a  capital  collection,  having  of  white 
Pinks,  William  Brownhill  (with  a  stout  shelldike 
petal),  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Fimbriata  alba,  and  seedlings  ; 
of  laced,  Progress,  Emmeline,  and  seedlings  ;  and  of 
border  varieties,  Linley  Walkenden,  Souvenir  de  Sale, 
and  some  seedlings.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  was  second 
with  nice  bunches  of  George  Hodgkinson,  Mrs.  Darke, 
Boiard,  Mrs.  Thurstan,  Frank  Simonite,  Brown’s 
Heavy  Red,  the  Old  White  Pink,  Lakin’s  Seedling 
White,  and  some  good  bunches  of  the  ruby-coloured 
mule  Pink,  Napoleon  III. 

First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Walkenden  for  Pinks,  Souveuir  de  Sale,  pinkish 
lilac,  very  pretty  and  attractive,  and  said  to  be  a 
vigorous  grower,  a  charming  border  variety  ;  Linley 
Walkenden,  white,  delicately  tinted  with  blush  in  the 
centre,  finely-formed  stout  petals  ;  Progress,  white, 
with  delicate  pink  lacings  ;  and  William  Brownhill, 
pure  white. — R.  D. 


marked  kinds,  independently  of  the  numerous  varieties 
or  forms  which  frequently  pass  muster  as  distinct 
species.  The  herbaceous  leafy  stems  of  B.  Arcticus 


Types  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  A,  Heavy-edged  Picotee.  B,  Yellow-ground  Picotee.  C,  Self  Carnation  (Wiiitf.)  Emma  Bakin. 

D,  Scarlet  Bizarre,  Robert  Houlgrave. 


each  of  Mrs.  Darke  and  Brown’s  Heavy  Red.  one  of 
Boiard,  and  one  unnamed  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Morton, 
Wolverhampton,  with  two  blooms  of  George  Hodgkinson, 
Boiard,  Henry  Hooper,  Mrs.  Darke  and  Clipper.  In 
the  class  for  three  blooms,  one  a  purple,  one  a  red-laced, 
and  one  white  and  black,  there  was  no  competition. 

In  the  class  for  single  blooms  of  purple  laced  Pinks 
Mr.  Barlow  swept  the  deck,  for  he  was  first,  second 
and  fourth  with  Boiard,  third  with  Henry  Hooper,  and 
fifth  with  George  Hodgkinson.  In  the  class  for  red 
laced  Mr.  Tom  Lord  was  first  and  second  with  Bertram, 
and  fourth  with  Modesty  ;  Mr.  Barlow  second  and 
fifth  with  Mrs,  Darke. 

The  premier  purple  laced  Pink  was  Boiard,  from 


Rowena. — The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  medium 
size,  and  of  a  fine  glowing  scarlet.  The  petals  are  flat 
and  slightly  dentate  round  the  upper  end.  A  mass  of 
it  must  be  very  effective  on  account  of  its  rich  colour. 
Both  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  at 
Chiswick  on  July  22nd,  and  received  Awards  of  Merit 
as  border  Carnations. 

- - 

THE  ARCTIC  BRAMBLE. 

It  seems  rather  paradoxical  to  speak  of  an  herbaceous 
plant  as  a  Bramble  ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  term 
for  the  species  pf  Rubus,  which  number  about  100  well- 


grow  to  a  height  of  G  ins. — occasionally  over  and 
frequently  under  that  figure.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
warm  rosy  red,  and  produced  singly  at  the  top  of  the 
shoots  ;  they  are  followed  by  bronzy  reddish-coloured 
fruits  that  fade  to  an  amber  hue  when  mature, 
and  besides  being  ornamental  they  are  also  delicious  to 
eat. 

The  most  suitable  place  for  the  plant  is  a  half-shaded 
position  in  a  peat  bed,  and  if  it  can  be  accommodated 
in  such  a  place  near  the  rockery,  its  quaintness  will  be 
all  the  more  appropriate,  and  it  will  be  all  the  more 
admired.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain  in  alpine  places, 
and  is  widely  disseminated  over  the  Arctic  regions 
of  both  hemispheres. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums. — The  plants 
that  flowered  in  May  and  early  in  June  should  now  he 
ready  to  cut  down  after  having  been  thoroughly  dried 
off  and  the  stems  ripened.  Later  hatches,  as  they  go 
out  of  bloom,  may  be  stood  in  the  full  sun,  and  water 
withheld.  In  the  event  of  rainy  weather,  lay  the  plants 
upon  their  sides  to  prevent  the  soil  getting  soddened- 
After  cutting  down  the  plants,  stand  them  in  a  frame’ 
and  occasionally  syringe  the  naked  wood,  to  induce  the 
buds  to  start  afresh,  after  which  they  may  be  re -potted 
into  smaller  sizes. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.  —  Plants  intended  for 
autumn  and  winter  flowering  should  now  receive  their 
final  shift,  for  unless  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
before  dull  weather  and  the  short  days  set  in,  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  flower  well.  Stand  them  in  full 
sun,  or  plunge  the  pots  to  save  watering.  In  this  way 
the  nodes  will  be  short,  and  the  wood  well  ripened  and 
firm. 

Solanums. — If  the  plants  for  winter  decoration  are 
grown  in  pots,  they  must  not  be  neglected  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  lose  in 
colour,  and  drop  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the  neglect 
they  suffer.  On  fine  days  they  should  also  be  heavily 
syringed  at  least  twice,  say  in  the  morning  and  again 
in  the  afternoon,  to  keep  red-spider  in  check.  If 
planted  out  there  will  be  less  danger  of  their  getting 
dry  at  the  root,  but  syringing  will  even  here  prove 
very  beneficial,  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

Chrysanthemums. — Continue  to  tie  up  the  stems 
as  they  advance  to  prevent  any  breakage  by  the  wind. 
Heavy  supplies  of  water  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  vigour  of  the  foliage.  Syringing  morning  and 
evening  will  also  prove  of  great  advantage  during  warm 
and  dry  weather. 

Fuchsias. — The  vigour  of  old  plants  can  be  greatly 
sustained  by  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  whether  that 
from  the  drainings  of  the  stable,  or  made  by  steeping 
manure  in  tub.  In  all  cases  be  careful  that  the  liquid 
used  is  not  thick  and  muddy,  otherwise  the  pores  of 
the  soil  will  be  choked  up.  Syringe  the  plants  over 
head  and  give  plenty  of  ventilation,  to  keep  the 
young,  growing  shoots  short  and  sturdy.  A  cool 
play  of  air  about  the  plants  will  tend  to  keep  them 
much  longer  in  a  flowering  state  than  if  they  are 
coddled  in  any  way. 

Roses  in  Pots. — Every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  make  good  growth  during  the  present  time. 
The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  ashes,  and  the  surface 
dressed  with  horse-droppings,  which  will  tend  not  only 
to  keep  the  roots  cool,  but  the  manurial  properties  will 
be  washed  down  to  the  roots,  and  so  enable  the  plants  to 
make  good  wood  and  lay  up  a  store  of  material  to 
encourage  them  to  flower  well  when  forced  during  the 
winter. 

Vineries. — Still  continue  to  use  a  little  fire-heat  at 
nights  where  such  varieties  as  Alicante,  Lady  Downes, 
Gros  Colmar,  and  Madresfield  Court  are  in  process  of 
ripening.  By  so  doing  more  ventilation  can  be  left  on 
at  night,  and  by  thus  keeping  up  a  circulation  of  air 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  materially  improved. 

Figs. — The  wood  of  trees  in  pots  should  be  well 
matured  under  glass,  and  then  taken  to  the  open  air 
to  finish  off  and  rest,  preparatory  to  their  being  put  in 
the  forcing  pit  in  November.  Trees  that  have  been 
bearing  for  several  months  past  will  require  frequent 
and  heavy  syiingings  to  destroy  red-spider,  which  will 
be  sure  to  have  gained  a  footing  if  the  plants  have  not 
been  closely  looked  after  and  well  watered  at  the  roots, 
as  well  as  syringed  overhead  after  every  gathering  of 
the  ripe  fruit. 

Melons. — Feed  liberally  with  manure-water  where 
the  fruits  are  now  swelling  ;  but  on  no  account  give  it 
in  a  strong  condition,  as  the  roots  are  unable  to  appro¬ 
priate  it,  and  harm  rather  than  good  is  the  result. 
Should  the  plants  be  grown  in  frames,  care  will  have  to 
be  exercised  not  to  wet  the  fruits,  or  they  will  be  liable 
to  split.  This  tendency  will  be  augmented  if  the  frames 
are  badly  ventilated. 

Cucumbers — -These  can  be  kept  in  a  fruitful  con¬ 
dition  if  stopping  and  thinning  out  are  frequently 
attended  to.  Old  wood  should  also  be  replaced  by  new 
when  it  ceases  to  be  productive.  Nothing  tends  so 
much  to  make  the  plants  unfruitful  as  where  they 
are  allowed  to  form  a  matted  mass  of  shoots  and  leaves, 
obstructing  the  free  entrance  of  light  and  air. 


Hollyhocks. — If  a  sewing  of  seed  is  made  now, 
the  seedlings  will  be  of  a  suitable  size  to  plant  out  next 
spring,  when  they  will  make  excellent  growth  during 
the  season,  and  flower  well  later  on. 

Layering  Carnations. — This  should  be  done 
about  the  latter  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
Before  commencing,  a  compost  should  be  made  up 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand. 
This  should  be  spread  over  the  bed  or  around  the 
plants  to  a  depth  of  2  ins,  or  in  dry  localities  a  little  of 
the  soil  around  the  plants  to  be  layered  may  be  drawn 
back,  and  left  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  basin  around 
each.  The  basin  may  be  filled  with  the  freshly  made 
compost,  and  thus  the  shallow  receptacle  formed  will 
readily  retain  any  moisture  it  may  receive,  whether 
in  the  form  of  rain  or  applied  artificially.  Should 
the  weather  be  dry  after  layering  has  been  done, 
frequent  watering  will  be  necessary  to  the  production  of 
roots. 

“When  the  compost  has  been  prepared,  a  supply  of 
hooked  pegs  should  be  procured,  wherewith  to  fix  down 
the  layers.  A  faggot  of  brushwood  will  generally 
supply  any  number  of  pegs,  cutting  the  shoots  so  that 
a  side  branch  will  form  the  hook.  Failing  a  supply 
from  this  source,  pegs  can  be  cut  from  old  and  dry 
bracken,  which  will  readily  rot  in  the  ground  after  it 
is  no  longer  wanted.  Wooden  pegs,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  to  be  collected  from  the  ground  when  the 
layers  are  dug  up.  Hair-pins  and  other  wire  pegs 
should  not  be  used,  as  they  are  liable  to  corrode,  to  the 
injury  of  the  plants. 

All  should  now  be  in  readiness  to  proceed  with  the 
layering.  Remove  a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  from  the 
shoot  to  be  layered,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  stem.  Then 
at  a  point  which  can  be  conveniently  brought  in 
contact  with  the  soil  make  a  clean  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife,  entering  at  a  joint  and  passing  upwards  for 
about  £  in.  This  will  form  a  tongue  which  will 
open  when  the  shoot  is  bent  ;  and  after  putting  the 
latter  into  position,  fasten  it  dowm  with  one  of  the 
prepared  pegs,  and  cover  it  with  about  1  in.  of  the 
compost.  The  full  complement  of  soil  may  be  given  to 
each  plant  when  the  whole  of  its  shoots  have  been 
layered.  Before  leaving  oft'  work  at  any  time  givh  the 
plants  that  have  been  operated  upon  a  good  watering 
through  a  rosed  pot.—  Wild  Pink. 

"WTiite  Candytuft. — Name  the  best  time  to  sow 
White  Candytuft  for  spring  blooming.  —  Omega. 
[About  the  end  of  August  for  your  district.] 

Tke  York  and  Lancaster  Rose. — Why  is  the 
white  and  red  Rose  called  the  York  and  Lancaster? — 
Omega.  [The  red  and  white  striped  Rose,  popularly 
known  as  the  York  and  Lancaster,  is  a  variety  of  Rosa 
gallica,  but  is  not  the  true  York  and  Lancaster,  which 
is  a  variety  of  Rosa  Damascena,  with  smaller  flowers, 
in  which  the  colours  red  and  white  are  more  blended 
and  not  striped.  It  was  so  named  in  commemoration 
of  the  union  of  the  rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
who  fought  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  “Omega” 
should  look  up  his  English  History.] 

- - — •>** - - 

HINTS  ON  THINNING. 

In  gardening  phraseology  the  word  “thinning”  em¬ 
braces  a  wide  meaning,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  all 
important.  Many  years  ago  a  “fair”  horticulturist 
wished  to  impress  upon  me  the  importance  of  leaving 
all  to  Dame  Nature’s  thinning,  and  emphatically  pro¬ 
nounced  her  as  the  best  thinner.  Quoting  a  few 
instances,  such  as  Hollies,  Hawthorns,  Beeches,  Oaks, 
&c.,  I  was  asked  to  note  how  the  superfluous  fruits 
dropped  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth,  thus  making 
room  for  others,  and  so  on.  “Taking  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  &c.,  they,  too,  drop  in  quantity,  and  if  left 
alone,  are  naturally  and  evenly  thinned.” 

These  are  instances  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  may 
seem  quite  feasible  ;  but  to  those  whose  aspirations  are 
measured  by  a  higher  standard  of  excellence — not  to 
say  qualification — they  are  not  worth  the  candle. 
Instances  innumerable  might  be  cited  where  Nature 
works  her  wondrous  marvels,  and,  in  short,  where  we 
might  be  gladdened  by  the  prospect  of  her  assistance, 
and  also  assured  of  her  valuable  teaching  ;  but  there  is 
a  limit  to  all  this,  and  it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  would- 
be  successful  horticulturist  to  assist  Nature  in  her 
work,  and  no  doubt  she  will  be  satisfied  with  a  fair 
balancing.  Dame  Nature  seems  to  make  an  effort  to 
recuperate  her  failing  energy,  and,  perchance,  her  late 
pristine  dignity,  or  more  likely  still,  to  assist  or  per¬ 
petuate  her  supreme  position,  by  growing  many  fruits 
on  an  enfeebled  tree,  thereby  multiplying  her  chances 


of  regeneration.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  observe  this, 
and  assist  her  out  of  the  difficulty  and  imminent 
danger  of  thwarting  her  over-zealous  intuitions  by  a 
judicious  thinning,  balancing  in  the  mind  the  condition 
of  the  tree,  and  thus  forming  a  fair  conclusion  of  its 
ability  or  otherwise,  and  thinning  accordingly.  No 
sane  man  would  ever  be  guilty  of  ignoring  Nature’s 
teaching,  or  of  failing  to  profit  by  the  many  lessons  she 
teaches  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  but  still  we  must  not 
leave  all  to  the  mercy,  not  to  say  benefit,  of  her  busy 
hands. 

Thinning  of  vegetable  crops  in  general  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  well  advanced  before  these  remarks 
appear  in  print,  so  also  will  the  thinning  of  annuals, 
&c.  My  object  in  writing,  however,  is  not  so  much  for 
those  things  as  for  the  hardy  fruits  ;  and  thus  it  may 
not  be  inopportune  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
thinning  of  these,  which,  by  the  way,  I  regret  to  learn 
are  not  over-abundant,  as  a  rule.  Those  who  are 
favoured  with  a  good  crop  may  be  over-ambitious, 
leaving  all  to  Nature’s  thinning,  and  so  qualify  the 
above  remarks  in  substance.  This  is  at  once  erroneous 
and  grossly  misleading — first,  in  the  weakening  of  the 
trees  for  future  crops,  and  secondly,  for  the  supposed 
quantity  to  be  harvested.  The  quantity,  taking  it 
numerically,  may  be  great ;  but  in  selecting  for  the 
most  ordinary  uses  or  purposes,  the  non-thinning 
theory  will  reveal  itself  as  very  poor  policy  indeed. 
Better  have  half-a-dozen  good  presentable  fruits  of 
any  kind  than  double  that  number  of  inferior, 
gnarled,  and  stunted-grown  ones.  Not  only  is  this 
the  case  for  their  individual  appearance,  but  it  also 
holds  good  in  their  quality.  In  short,  quality  versus 
quantity  is  a  very  good  maxim,  and  one  as  a  rule  that 
will  commend  itself  to  men  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
and  that  will  rarely  be  called  into  question  by  the 
consumer.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  have  superior 
quality  where  the  tree  is  taxed  to  the  uttermost  to 
finish  its  crop.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
thinning  of  small  fruits.  'Where  the  object  of  the 
cultivator  is  to  have  even  Gooseberries  of  excellent 
quality,  he  must  let  quantity  go  to  the  wall,  and  thin 
these  also.  The  Lancashire  growers  “cap”  us  all  in 
that ;  and  in  the  general  cultivation  of  Gooseberries, 
and  to  their  management  of  these,  many  gardeners  are 
everlastingly  indebted  for  their  training  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  art— the  writer  included. 

The  thinning  of  Apples,  Fears,  Plums,  &e.,  now 
demand  attention,  and  where  not  gone  over  in  June 
should  be  seen  to  at  once,  and  this  to  be  well  and 
economically  done  must  be  performed  piece-meal,  by 
first  going  over  all  and  moving  malformed  fruits,  and 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  number  in  close  clusters, 
so  that  each  fruit  stands  clear  of  its  fellow.  This  at 
once  reduces  all  needless  energy  pn  the  part  of  the  trees, 
and  concentrates  any  vigour  they  have  towards  the 
important  end  in  view.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be 
quite  apparent  which  fruits  are  taking  the  “lead,”  and 
to  further  encourage  these  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
another  thinning  by  attacking  any  that  may  seem 
lagging  behind.  In  the  majority  of  fruits  this  thinning 
may  suffice,  so  that  all  may  be  taken  off  that  may  seem 
necessary  for  the  equal  balancing  of  the  crop  and  its 
ultimate  results.  Plums  frequently  drop  a  good  deal 
at  the  stoning  period,  and  many  causes  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  this,  such  as  imperfectly  fertilised  blossoms, 
imperfectly  ripened  wood — perhaps  the  result  of  an 
over-crop  the  previous  year — an  over-crop  at  the  present 
time,  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  general  debility.  Any 
of  these  defects  would  cause,  and  undoubtedly  do  cause, 
this  dropping  of  not  only  Plums,  but  also  Apples, 
Pears,  &c.  All  the  causes  except  the  latter  are  easily 
remedied,  and  for  that  matter  there  is  also  a  remedy 
for  the  latter  in  cutting  hard  back  and  renewing  the 
trees,  or  ordering  afresh  from  the  nurseries.  The  latter 
is  preferable,  as  young  Plum  trees,  and  indeed  others, 
can  be  got  to  give  very  good  crops  in  two  or  three 
seasons  after  planting,  and  that  can  rarely  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  old  “  cut  backs  ;  ”  indeed,  this  is 
commendable  all  round,  as  old  enfeebled  trees  rarely 
produce  satisfactory  results. 

The  operation  of  thinning  most  fruits  should  be 
performed  with  scissors  ;  the  knife  is  apt  to  touch  and 
injure  others,  while  the  finger  and  thumb  method  is 
rarely  satisfactory,  through  many  fruits  being  broken 
off  that  are  not  intended  to  be  so.  In  the  hands  of  an 
observant  and  pains-taking  man  it  is  astonishing  what 
progress  will  be  made  in  a  short  time  with  a  good  pair 
of  scissors,  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  long-pointed  secateurs.  Such  fruits  as  Goose¬ 
berries,  however,  may  be  thinned  by  the  hand  without 
scissors,  but  on  trial  the  ordinary  Grape  scissors  will 
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be  found  almost  as  expeditious,  and  certainly  more 
comfortable.  These  remarks  are  intended  to  suit 
present-day  requirements,  and  to  point  out  the 
importance  of  thinning  in  a  wide  sense  ;  still,  being 
cognisant  of  their  inadequacy  in  a  general  sense,  I  may 
revert  to  the  subject  at  some  future  time. — J.  Proctor, 
Glenfinart. 

- ->X<- - 

Hardening  Miscellany. 

- - 

Eckford’s  Sweet  Peas. 

It  is  no  laughing  matter,  but  if  it  were,  the  fact  of  a 
Dean  rebuking  a  Saint  would  be  a  fair  cause.  Since 
penning  my  note  about  the  Primrose  Sweet  Pea,  I  have 
to-day  (21st  July)  had  another  look  at  the  row,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  it  has  been  misnamed.  I  admit,  as  readily  as  Mr. 
Dean  does,  that  Mr.  Eckford  has  done  the  gardening 
fraternity  a  service  by  turning  his  attention  to  the 
crossing  of  Peas,  but  I  think  he  would  have  done  a 
greater  service  if  he  had  been  more  patient  and  seen 
that  the  new  varieties  were  fixed  before  he  launched 
them  on  the  trade.  The  seeds  under  notice  cost  me 
three-halfpence  each.  The  colour  of  the  flower  was 
described  as  a  near  approach  to  yellow,  whereas  it  is 
only  a  creamy  white  at  the  best,  and  hardly  distinguish¬ 
able  from  a  good  strain  of  the  ordinary  white  Sweet 
Pea.  Mr.  Eckford  is  not  an  amateur,  for  he  publishes 
a  printed  price  list,  offering  his  introductions  to  the 
seed  trade  in  the  orthodox  way.  I  do  not  therefore  see 
that  I  should  say  “  God  bless  the  giver,  and  never  look 
a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.”  Mr.  Eckford  has  sent  out 
over  twenty  new  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  but,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  there  is  not  one  of  them  anything  like  so 
distinct  a  variety  as  Princess  Beatrice,  sent  out  some 
years  ago. — Saint  Andrew. 


Fuchsia  Riccartoni  nana. 

A  line  of  plants  of  this  pigmy  Fuchsia  surrounding  or 
forming  a  margin  to  a  bed  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  plants  do  not 
exceed  9  ins.  or  12  ins.  in  height,  and  are  flowering 
with  great  freedom.  The  variety,  probably,  is  not 
new,  but  finds  its  way  into  different  gardens  unde 
various  names.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  very  short, 
and  inflated  in  the  middle,  and  as  well  as  the  spreading 
sepals,  are  of  a  deep  crimson-red.  The  corolla  is  short 
and  blue,  and  the  long  exserted  style  and  stamens  are 
similar  in  colour  to  the  sepals.  This  plant  might  long 
ago  have  been  used  as  a  bedding  subject  with  fine  effect, 
and  in  preference  to  the  Pelargoniums,  which  have 
been  repeated  year  after  year  ad  nauseam. 

A  Climbing1  Fumitory. 

There  are  several  plants  of  a  climbing  nature  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Fumitory  family,  but  the  term  is 
specially  applicable  to  Adlumia  cirrhosa,  which  is  a  bien¬ 
nial,  and  sends  up  climbing  stems  to  a  height  of  12  ft.  or 
15  ft.,  attaching  itself  to  whatever  object  may  be  most 
convenient.  The  foliage  is  thrice  divided,  with  slender 
Maidenhair-like  segments,  and  is  most  ornamental  the 
first  year,  owing  to  the  size  and  finely-divided 
character  of  the  radical  leaves.  These  mostly  die 
down  in  winter,  and  the  leaves  developed  upon  the 
climbing  stems  are  smaller  and  less  conspicuous.  The 
flowers  produced  from  their  axils  toward  the  top  of  the 
stems  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  the  size  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  generally  produced  in  clusters  of 
three  or  four,  pink  in  colour,  and  in  shape  resembling 
those  of  Dicentra,  but  the  petals  are  of  more  spongy 
character.  Seeds  are  freely  produced,  and  from  these 
a  stock  of  plants  can  always  be  kept  up.  In  favourable 
situations  and  seasons  self-sown  seedlings  also  ger¬ 
minate  freely. 

Tuberous  Begonias. 

H.  M.  Stanley. — The  leaves  of  this  tuberous  variety 
are  very  broad,  dark  green,  shining,  and  cover  the 
surface  of  the  pot.  The  flowers  are  also  of  great  size, 
deep  scarlet-red,  double,  and  made  up  of  very  broad 
flat  petals,  arranged  in  a  single  rosette.  Lafayette. 
— The  leaves  of  this  form  are  rather  small,  deep  velvety 
green,  and  about  the  size  of  those  of  B.  Davisii.  The 
flowers  are  small,  numerous,  brilliant  scarlet,  and 
carried  nearly  erect  on  short  stalks.  The  petals  are 
arranged  in  a  single  or  a  few  rosettes.  Both  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Chiswick  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  and  Awards  of  Merit  were  granted 
them. 


The  Ox-eye  Daisy. 

Under  the  name  of  Marguerites  and  Paris  Daisies  the 
flowers  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  have  attained 
great  popularity,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  but  our  native  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum 
or  Ox-eye  Daisy  grows  almost  neglected  in  the  fields. 
Its  flowers  will  compare  very  favourably  with  those  of 
C.  maximum,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
and  they  are  more  graceful — in  fact,  approaching  those 
of  the  Marguerite.  The  Oxe-eye  Daisy  we  recently 
noted  flowering  splendidly  in  a  garden,  and  it  seemed 
to  fully  repay  for  the  space  it  occupied,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  grew  in  the  fields  and  on  the  banks 
close  by.  If  a  double  form  of  it  could  be  obtained,  an 
impetus  would,  no  doubt,  be  given  to  its  more  general 
cultivation.  A  semi-double  form  is  already  in  culti¬ 
vation  under  the  name  of  C.  L.  semi-duplex.  This 
form  we  noted  recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Coreopsis  grandiflora. 

This  plant  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  C.  lanceolata,  but 
it  differs  greatly  in  the  leaves,  for  whereas  those  of  C. 
lanceolata  are  always  entire,  those  of  C.  grandiflora 
are  often  pinnatifid,  the  lower  ones  having  a  few  broad 
segments,  and  the  upper  leaves  a  few  narrower  ones. 
A  variable  number  of  the  radical  leaves  are  linear- 
oblanceolate,  and  altogether  undivided.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  C.  lanceolata,  whose  leaves  are  all 
undivided  and  closely  similar,  except  in  size.  The 
flower-heads  are  also  different,  for  although  in  both 
cases  they  are  yellow,  they  are  easily  distinguishable. 
The  ray  florets  of  C.  lanceolata  are  shallowly  four- 
toothed  at  the  apex,  while  those  of  C.  grandiflora  are 
deeply  and  irregularly  five-toothed,  the  lateral  teeth 
being  the  longest  and  the  narrowest.  We  noted  a 
quantity  of  C.  grandiflora  in  the  collection  of  Messrs  J. 
Laing  &  Sons  at  Forest  Hill. 

Tlie  Meadow  Crane’s  Bill. 

Of  the  stronger  growing  species  of  Geranium,  few  of 
them  excel  the  showiness  of  G.  pratense,  which  is 
found  in  almost  every  garden  in  some  form  or  other. 
It  has  probably  given  rise  to  more  variation  than  any 
other  Geranium,  whether  wild  or  cultivated.  The 
typical  form  has  large  bluish  purple  and  showy  flowers. 
In  gardens  there  is  a  variety  with  pale  lavender  flowers 
under  the  name  of  G.  p.  pallidum,  and  a  white  variety 
G.  p.  pallidum.  .  Then  there  are  unnamed  forms  with 
white  flowers,  more  or  less  striped  or  banded  with  blue. 
The  most  ornamental  as  well  as  the  most  durable  of  all 
the  forms  is  the  double  one,  G.  p.  flore  pleno,  which 
has  perfectly  double  flowers,  not  quite  so  large,  perhaps, 
as  those  of  the  type,  but  much  about  the  same  colour. 
Not  only  does  it  last  longer  in  bloom  than  the  single 
varieties,  but  it  comes  into  flower  later,  and  therefore 
serves  to  prolong  the  season. 

The  Judging  at  Chiswick. 

In  your  report  of  the  Chiswick  show  last  week  you  say 
that  the  groups  were  placed  equal  first,  except  as 
regards  the  award  of  the  Medal,  and  make  the  comment 
that  it  was  a  curiosity  in  judging.  In  fairness  to  the 
judges,  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  they  did  not 
so  make  the  award.  They  put  Brown  first  and 
Fromow  second,  and  the  second-prize  card  was  on 
Fromow’s  group  till  about  five  o’clock,  when  to  the 
surprise  of  most  of  the  exhibitors  and  visitors  it  was 
removed,  and  an  “equal  first”  card  put  on.  It 
subsequently  transpired  that  a  few  members  of  the 
committee  (the  others  knowing  nothing  about  it),  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion,  agreed  to  make  up  the  second 
prize  to  the  same  money  value  as  the  first,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves.  Had  they  have  done  so 
without  changing  the  tickets,  no  harm  would  have 
followed,  but  in  changing  the  tickets  without  the 
sanction  of  the  judges  they  did  a  very  foolish  thing, 
and  placed  the  judges  in  a  false  position. —  W.  Brown, 
Senr.,  Richmond.  [The  case  as  reported  to  us 
seemed  so  stupid  and  irregular  that  we  could  not 
forbear  the  mild  comment,  which  we  now  withdraw,  so 
far  as  the  judges  are  concerned,  with  an  expression  of 
regret  that  they  should  have  been  so  discourteously 
treated  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  altering  the 
awards. — Ed.] 

Campanula  Van  Houttei. 

Some  cultivators  consider  this  one  of  the  best  border 
Bellflowers  in  cultivation.  With  C.  latifolia  macrantha 
in  view,  and  one  or  two  others,  it  might  be  rash  to  jump 


to  conclusions,  seeing  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  matter 
of  taste ;  for  there  are  several  showy  Bellflowers, 
including  C.  persiciefolia  grandiflora  alba,  C.  glomerata, 
C.  lactiflora  ccerulea,  and  the  stately  C.  pyramidalis, 
together  with  their  varieties.  The  stems  of  C.  Van 
Houttei  vary  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  bearing  a 
terminal  raceme  of  drooping  flowers.  The  latter  are 
tubularly  bell-shaped,  pendulous,  dark  blue,  and  ins. 
to  2  ins.  long.  The  dwarf  stems  and  large  flowers  taken 
together  certainly  offer  important  features  for  border 
decoration,  and  would  recommend  the  plant  to  many 
cultivators.  It  is  of  garden  origin,  and  lays  some  claim 
to  affinity  with  C.  latifolia,  found  in  copses  in  some 
parts  of  this  country.  A  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the 
herbaceous  border  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  at  Chiswick. 

- - 

THE  FERN  CONFERENCE. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Ferns,  British  and  exotic,  as 
well  as  the  Selaginellas,  exhibited  at  Chiswick  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  were  arranged  in  a  long  tent 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  Some  exhibits  were  also  staged 
in  the  large  tent  on  the  lawn  along  with  the  Carnations. 
The  weather  was  not  only  propitious,  but  what  was 
altogether  unexpected,  exceedingly  warm  after  a  spell 
of  something  more  like  November  than  midsummer. 
This  had  an  encouraging  effect  upon  visitors,  who 
attended  in  good  numbers  during  the  afternoon.  All 
were  much  charmed  with  the  splendid  array  and  the 
cool  inviting  appearance  of  the  Ferns,  and  warm 
admiration  was  expressed  of  some  of  the  British  Ferns, 
which  were  truly  magnificent,  and  quite  put  the  more 
familiar  exotics  in  the  shade.  This  was,  of  course, 
more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  plumose  varieties 
of  the  Soft  Prickly  Shield  Ferns  and  the  crested 
and  plumose  Lady  Ferns. 

British  Ferns. 

E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Shirenewton  Hall,  Chepstow,  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  largest  exhibitor  of  British 
Ferns,  and  his  collection  was  both  extensive  and 
magnificent.  The  common  Maidenhair  was  represented 
by  some  magnificent  pieces,  including  a  green  and 
yellow-leaved  variety  named  Adiantum  Capillus- 
Veneris  autumnale,  also  A.  C.-V.  admirabile,  A.  C.-V. 
Lucasii,  and  A.  C.-V.  Loweoe.  Aspleniums  were 
represented  by  A.  marinum  decorum,  A.  Trichomanes 
congestum,  A.  T.  incisum,  and  the  beautifully  cut 
A.  T.  Moulei,  an  Irish  variety.  A  hybrid  between  A. 
marinum  and  A.  lanceolatum  was  also  shown  with 
triangular  pinme.  The  Lady  Ferns  were  both  numerous 
and  magnificent.  In  the  plumose  or  feathery  section 
was  a  fine  piece  of  Asplenium  Filix-fcemina  Willsii. 
The  cruciate  section  was  represented  by  A.  F-f.  calome- 
lanos,  A.  F.-f.  Stemma,  with  red  petioles  and  cruciate 
or  crossed  pinnae  ;  also  A.  F.-f.  Rhea,  with  entirely 
green  fronds.  A.  F.-f.  congestus  Grantire  reminded  us 
of  Lastra  Filix-mas  crispa.  Two  of  the  most  handsome 
crested  forms  were  A.  F.-f.  cristatum  coactum  and 
A.  F.-f.  olympicum,  the  latter  having  not  only  the 
pinnae  but  the  pinnules  crested.  Very  pretty  also  was 
A.  F.-f.  concordia,  with  graceful,  green-crested  fronds. 
Those  of  A.  F.-f.  lunulatum  Fortunei  were  very  narrow 
and  graceful,  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  old 
A.  F-f.  Frizellise.  The  golden  scaly  form  of  the  Male 
Fern  (Nephrodium  Filix-mas  paleaceum  cristatum)  was 
represented  by  fine  pieces  of  the  type,  as  well  as  some 
varieties.  The  plumose  or  feathery  section  of  the  Soft 
Prickly  Shield  Fern  included  Aspidium  angulare 
plumosissimum,  with  closely  imbricated  pinnae  ;  also 
A.  a.  divisilobum  plumosum  and  A.  a.  d.  densum. 
The  last  named  is  certainly  the  finest  and  most  richly 
ornamental  of  all  the  British  Ferns,  and  attracted 
great  attention.  The  Prickly  Shield  Fern  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  beautiful  variety  named  Aspidium  aculeatum 
pulcherrimum,  and  others.  The  crisped  and  crested 
forms  of  the  Hart’s  Tongue  were  both  numerous  and  in 
splendid  condition.  There  were  handsomely  crisped 
and  large  plants  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum 
Conburnii,  and  S.  v.  c.  robustum.  Deeply  branched 
and  heavily-crested  forms  were  S.  v.  inequale-cristatum 
Nericallesand  S.  v.  ramosum  Alexandra.  A  singularly 
pretty  crisped  and  compressed  form  was  S.  v.  crispum 
angustum,  and  S.  v.  c.  Kitsoniae  and  S.  v.  c.  Bowdenii 
were  also  fine.  A  number  of  crisped  forms  variegated 
with  yellow,  were  both  curious  and  interesting  to  the 
physiologist.  Two  of  the  best  were  S.  v.  variegatum 
luminare  and  S.  v.  v.  fulgore. 

Another  fine  though  less  extensive  collection  of 
British  Ferns  was  exhibited  by  C.  T.  Druery,  Esq., 
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Fernholme,  Forest  Gate,  E.  Amongst  others  was  a 
piece  of  the  original  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Victorise, 
with  long,  cruciate  pinnules,  and  fronds  about  3£  ft. 
high.  The  modern  agd  widely  disseminated  seedlings 
under  this  name  are  quite  dwarf.  A.  F. -f.  plumosum 
found  at  Axminster  also  stood  3£  ft.  high.  Beautiful 
Ferns  are  A.  F-f.  superbum,  with  plumy-crested  fronds, 
and  A.  F-f.  stipatum  Grantiae,  a  densely  imbricated 
form.  Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum  was  represented 
by  a  piece  with  fronds  5  ins.  in  diameter,  and  is  the 
finest  form  yet  found.  S.  v.  c.  robustum,  S.  v.  c. 
majus,  and  S.  v.  c.  peraferens  are  also  fine  varieties  of 
great  size  and  beauty.  S.  v.  ramo-marginatum  was 
very  much  branched  and  ornamental.  Amongst 
Aspleniums  were  A.  Adiantum-nigrum  caudifolium, 

A.  Trichomanes  cristatum,  and  the  diminutive  A.  T. 
depauperatum.  There  were  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  Blechuum  Spicant,  some  curious,  some  pretty,  and 
some  rare.  A  number  of  very  distinct  varieties  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Druery  himself,  including  B.  S. 
concinnum,  with  prettier  fronds  than  those  of  the 
originally  collected  type,  and  almost  worthy  of  a 
distinct  name.  The  finest  of  all  the  hardy  Ferns  is 

B.  S.  plumosum,  with  bi-tri-pinnatifid  fronds.  The 
fronds  of  B.  S.  ramo-cristatum  are  very  much  branched. 
Very  pretty  also  were  B.  S.  serratum  and  B.  S.  con- 
tractum,  the  latter  being  like  a  miniature  tree  Fern. 
The  Soft  Prickly  Shield  Fern  was  represented  by 
Polystichum  angulare  divisilobum  plumosum  laxum 
and  its  sister  plant  P.  a.  d.  p.  densum,  raised  from  the 
same  batch  of  spores,  and  the  finest  of  the  taller 
British  Ferns.  The  plumy  pinnae  are  densely  and 
much  imbricated.  Very  rare  and  pretty  is  Lastrea 
montana  cristata  gracilis,  found  by  Mr.  Druery  himself 
at  Dartmoor,  in  18S8.  A  magnificent  tree-Fern-like 
piece  of  Lastrea  pseudo-mas  cristata  stood  about  4  ft. 
high.  It  is  made  to  assume  the  tree-like  habit  by  the 
removal  of  the  lateral  crowns  as  they  are  produced. 
He  also  showed  the  only  marked  variety  of  the  Hay- 
scented  Fern,  namely  Lastrea  semula  cristata.  The 
Cornish  variety  of  the  Common  Maidenhair,  namely, 
Adiantum  Capillus-Veneris  cornubiense,  is  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  form.  Besides  the  above  there  were  numerous 
other  noteworthy  forms. 

John  Loraine  Baldwin,  Esq.,  St.  Ann’s,  Tintern, 
Monmouthshire,  exhibited  the  beautiful  Aspidium 
angulare  divisilobum  plumosum  Baldwinii.  The 
upper,  as  well  as  the  under  surface  of  the  rachis,  was 
covered  with  rusty,  red  scales. 

Exotic  Ferns. 

Exotic  Ferns  were  very  extensively  represented  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  Amongst  Maiden¬ 
hair  Ferns  were  Adiantum  Lathomi,  A.  Farley ense 
alcicorne,  A.  Owenii,  A.  Birkenheadii,  A.  concinnum, 
A.  c.  Flemingii,  A.  fragrantissima,  A.  AValtoni,  A. 
cuneatum  Weigandi,  A.  c.  Pacotti,  A.  c.  schizophyllum, 
A.  c.  Lambertianum,  A.  Daddsii,  A.  regime,  A.  exeisum 
Leyi,  A.  amabile  erectum,  and  Adiantopsis  radiata,  all 
of  which  are  highly  ornamental  in  their  way.  Strong/- 
growing  forms  are  Pteris  tremula  flaccida  and  P.  t. 
foliosa  ;  but,  though  smaller,  P.  tricolor  and  Pellea 
Wrightiana  are  pretty.  The  genus  Doiyopteris  was 
well  represented  with  such  as  D.  palmata,  D.  pedata, 
D.  sagittifolia,  D.  geranifolia,  D.  hastata,  and  the 
silvery-nerved  D.  nobilis.  Remarkable  varieties  are 
Gymnogramma  schizophyllum  truncalum  and  G.  s. 
argenteum,  with  silvery  farina  on  the  back  of  the 
fronds.  There  were  many  forms  of  Nephrolepis, 
including  N.  Bausei,  N.  exaltata  plumosa,  N.  Duffii, 
N.  davallioides  furcans,  and  others.  Exceeding  variety 
is  found  in  such  widely  diverse  forms  as  Lomariopsis 
buxifolia,  Rhipidopteris  peltata  gracillima,  Actinop- 
teris  radiata  australis,  Meniscium  oligophyllum,  and 
Selliguea  caudiformis.  Aspleniums  included  A.  Nidus- 
avis,  A.  ferulaceum,  A.  lanceanum,  A.  palmatum, 
the  climbing-stemmed  A.  scandens,  and  many  others. 
Very  curious  are  the  little  elevations  on  the  fronds  of 
Polypodium  nigrescens,  while  P.  crassinervum  and 
P.  refractum  are  interesting  in  other  ways.  A  boldly- 
branching  fronded  Fern  is  Niphobolus  lingua  corym- 
bifera.  The  fronds  of  Lepicystis  sepulta  are  densely 
scaly  and  rusty,  but  pretty.  Amongst  Davallias  were 
the  finely-divided  D.  tenuifolia,  D.  t.  Veitchiana  and 
D.  Mooreana.  Quantities  of  Lomaria  discolor  bipin- 
natifida  were  shown  in  fine  condition,  as  were  Todea 
superba,  T.  grandipinnula,  and  the  beautifully-crested 
forms  of  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  in  different  stages. 
Seedlings  of  Todea  superba  were  exhibited  in  different 
stages,  as  well  as  young  plants  raised  from  the  stipules 
of  Marattia. 


An  extensive  collection  of  British  and  exotic  Ferns 
and  Selaginellas  was  shown  by  Messrs.  AY.  &  J.  Birken¬ 
head,  Sale,  near  Manchester.  Amongst  British  Ferns 
were  some  plumy  pieces  of  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina 
setigerum  capitatum,  A.  F.-f.  plumosum  elegans  and 
A.  F.-f.  p.  multifidum.  The  smaller  Aspleniums 
included  A.  germanicum,  A.  septentrionale,  A.  Tri¬ 
chomanes  incisum,  and  others.  A  pretty  and  distinct 
form  of  the  Male  Fern  is  Lastrea  Filix-mas  fimbriata 
cristata,  and  notable  also  were  L.  montana  ramo- 
coronans  and  L.  m.  Barnesii,  both  of  these  being 
very  dwarf  forms.  The  Hay-scented  Fern  (Lastrea 
femuladensa)  and  the  Violet-scented  form  (L.  fragrans), 
the  Hard  Fern  (Blechnum  Spicant),  and  the  Hart’s 
Tongue  (Scolopendrium  vulgare)  were  represented  by 
numerous  varieties,  many  of  which  are  both  curious  and 
ornamental.  Finely-divided  and  leafy  Ferns  are  Poly¬ 
podium  vulgare  cambricum  and  P.  v.  elegantissimum. 
A  handsome  hardy  exotic  is  Polystichum  munitum. 
About  the  centre  of  the  collection  was  a  group  of  Filmy 
Ferns,  including  many  pretty  forms  of  Trichomanes 
radicans  ;  also  T.  angustatum,  T.  tenerum,  T.  venosum, 
Hymenophyllum  demissum,  and  the  British  H.  Tun- 
bridgense  and  H.  "Wilsoni.  The  Todeas  also  found  a 
place  here.  Stag’s-horn  Ferns  included  Platycerium 
grande,  P.  Hilli,  P.  alcicorne  majus,  and  P.  Willinckii. 
Finely-divided  and  plumy  Ferns  are  Gymnogramma 
elegantissima,  G.  schizophyllum  gloriosum,  and 
Onychium  auratum.  Maidenhair  Ferns  were  numerous, 
including  Adiantum  assimile,  A.  fulvum,  A.  reniforme, 
and  several  distinct  varieties  of  the  British  species. 
They  also  exhibited  a  group  of  Selaginellas,  amongst 
which  were  S.  involvens,  S.  viticulosa,  S.  oregana, 
S.  californica,  S.  perelegans,  S.  amcena,  and  other 
ornamental  forms. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  exhibited  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Ferns  as  grown  for  market  purposes,  including, 
however,  some  that  rarely  find  their  way  there 
in  large  quantities.  The  varieties  of  Adiantum  cunea¬ 
tum  were  pretty  numerously  represented.  The  fronds 
of  A.  Farleyense,  A.  scutum  roseum,  A.  Veitchii,  and 
A.  rubellum  were  highly  coloured.  Less  common  were 
A.  Seemanii,  A.  palmatum,  and  A.  dolabriforme. 
Ornamental  Aspleniums  are  A.  viviparum,  A.  Belangeri, 
A.  fceniculaceum,  A.  cicutarium,  and  A.  formosum. 
The  crested  Doodia  aspera  multifida  is  neat  and 
compact.  More  plumy,  however,  were  Lomaria  discolor 
bipinnatifida,  Cheilanthes  tomentosa  and  C.  hirta 
Ellisiana.  Davallias  were  pretty  numerous,  many  of 
them  being  grown  in  baskets.  Gymnogrammes  were 
also  shown  in  numerous  varieties  and  species.  Bold 
half-hardy  Ferns  are  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  and  C.  f. 
caryotideum.  Variously  coloured  forms  of  Pteris  were 
also  plentiful,  as  were  also  Polypodiums  and  Nephro- 
lepis.  He  had  a  group  of  the  more  decorative  varieties 
in  the  Carnation  tent. 

Some  splendid  samples  of  cultivation  were  exhibited 
by  J.  A.  Whittard,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Wright), 
Rydal  Mount,  Streatham  Hill.  Gymnogramma  schizo- 
phylla  gloriosa,  Davallia  fijiensis  plumosa,  D.  Tyer- 
manni,  and  Adiantum  Farleyense  were  particularly 
noticeable  in  this  respect.  He  had  also  fine  pieces  of 
Adiantum  amabile,  A.  Williamsii,  A.  cuneatum  gracil- 
linum,  A.  c.  Weigandi,  A.  c.  Pacotti,  A.  c.  Legrandi, 
A.  Capillus-Veneiis  fissum,  and  others  ;  his  specimens 
of  Platycerium  grande,  Doryopteris  nobilis,  with  silvery 
veined  fronds,  and  others  were  also  noticeable.  The 
hybrid  Dicksonia  Lathami  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Latham,  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 
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The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Whether  we  visit  places  in  which  large  collections  of 
Orchids  are  grown,  or  other  places  containing  only 
moderate-sized  collections,  we  invariably  find  that  a 
good  number  of  plants  are  grown  on  blocks  or  in  pans 
and  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  ;  and  these  plants, 
if  good  species  and  varieties,  well  grown  and  freely 
flowered,  catch  the  eye  of  ordinary  visitors  who  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  Orchids,  perhaps  more  than 
larger  plants  growing  in  pots  on  the  stages,  by  reason 
of  the  pretty  effect  they  produce  without  much  com¬ 
post  in  which  to  grow  ;  and  even  in  the  smallest 
collections  we  frequently  find  such  plants  so  well 
grown  as  to  secure  the  admiration  they  deserve.  Where 
the  plants  are  grown  in  large  houses  with  plenty  of 
room  overhead,  a  great  variety  of  plants  may  be  grown 
in  baskets  ;  but  in  houses  of  moderate  dimensions  some 
discretion  must  be  used  in  the  choice  of  plants  selected 


for  growing  in  baskets,  so  that  the  plants  on  the 
stages  below  may  not  be  too  much  robbed  of  the  light, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  their  well-being. 

Amongst  plants  which  occupy  but  little  roof  space, 
and  give  good  returns  for  the  same,  are  Lselia  Dayii, 
L.  praestans,  and  L.  marginata,  which  thrive  on  blocks 
of  oak,  or  in  baskets  or  pans,  and  which  should  now 
be  attended  to  if  they  need  it,  as  growth  has  well 
commenced.  Cattleya  citrina  will  grow  under  same 
conditions.  Oncidium  dasytile,  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora,  Oncidium  concolor,  0.  cucullatum,  0.  Phalie- 
nopsis,  Odontoglossum  Rossii  majus  in  variety,  0. 
Rossii  violaeea,  0.  Cervantesii,  and  0.  (Erstedii  are  all 
dwarf-growing  plants,  easily  grown  and  sure  to  bloom 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  the  cool-house  ;  whilst  0. 
citrosmum  should  be  grown  along  with  the  Cattleyas, 
and  afforded  plenty  of  water  at  this  season. 

Plants  of  Cattleya  gigas  and  its  varieties  which, 
having  flowered,  require  a  size  larger  pot,  should  now 
be  attended  to,  as  they  will  be  found  to  be  rooting 
freely  from  this  year’s  bulb,  and  if  re-potted  soon  the 
roots  will  lay  hold  of  the  new  compost.  C.  Mossias 
Wagnerii  should  also  be  repotted  now  if  necessary, 
provided  the  plants  have  started  into  growth,  and  like¬ 
wise  any  plants  of  C.  Lawreneeana  which  need  more 
root-room  ;  but  the  overpotting  of  them  is  undoubtedly 
a  mistake. 

Laelia  anceps  and  its  white  varieties  are  now  showing 
flower-spikes  freely,  and  will  enjoy  an  abundance  of 
air  and  plenty  of  water,  both  overhead  and  at  the  roots, 
until  the  bulbs  are  fully  finished  up,  avoiding  watering 
overhead  on  dark  wet  afternoons  as  unnecessary. 

A  pretty  golden  Oncidium  now  flowering  in  the  cool 
house  is  0.  auriferum,  which  is  well  worth  a  place  in 
any  collection.— IF.  P. 

Oncidium  rhizorrhapis. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  are  terete,  curiously 
elongated,  and  terminate  in  a  pair  of  oblong  leaves. 
The  scape  rises  to  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and  is  panicled  at 
the  apex.  The  flowers  are  small  and  very  numerous, 
with  the  upper  sepal  hooded,  the  lateral  ones  oblong 
and  small,  while  the  petals  are  obovate  and  considerably 
larger.  All  are  prettily  lined  transversely  with  brown 
on  a  yellow  ground.  The  lip  is  also  yellow  and  spotted. 
A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  a  plant  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 
on  the  22nd  inst.,  when  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart,  M. P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Epidendrum  falcatum. 

This  old  species  has  very  short,  oblong  pseudo-bulbs, 
terminated  by  a  solitary  strap-shaped,  channelled, 
somewhat  fleshy  decurved  or  drooping  leaf.  Three 
flowers  were  borne  by  a  plant  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Chiswick, 
on  the  22nd  inst.,  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  The  sepals  are  oblong,  aud 
on  this  occasion  distinctly  blush  coloured  ;  the  petals 
were  lanceolate  and  white.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  also 
white,  with  broad  half-ovate  lateral  lobes,  and  the 
middle  one  linear  oblanceolate.  A  First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  awarded  it. 

Masdevallia  elephanticeps. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  New  Granada,  and  rarely 
seen  in  a  living  state  in  this  country.  The  lanceolate, 
leathery,  and  sub-fleshy  leaves  are  bright  green  and  of 
considerable  size.  The  scape  bears  a  single  flower,  and 
is  much  shorter  than  the  leaves.  The  tube  of  the 
flower  is  campanulate,  yellow,  and  red  upwards,  more 
or  less  striped  with  yellow.  The  upper  sepal  is  ovate, 
yellow,  and  terminates  in  a  tail  of  the  same  colour  and 
about  an  inch  in  length.  The  lateral  sepals  are  united 
for  a  considerable  part  of  their  length,  deeply  channelled 
along  the  line  of  union  and  forming  a  keel ;  their  upper 
free  portions  are  ovate,  short,  and  terminate  in  tails  of 
the  same  colour  and  length  as  the  upper  one.  A 
Botanical  Certificate  was  awarded  it  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Chiswick  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Grammatophyllum  multiflorum. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  species  are  ovoid  and  rather 
short,  bearing  two  terminal,  oblanceolate  bright  green 
leaves  from  12  ins.  to  14  ins.  long.  The  racemose  scape 
rises  to  the  height  of  30  ins.,  and  bears  about  two  or 
three  dozen  flowers.  The  sepals  are  elliptic,  the  upper 
one  concave,  and  all  are  heavily  blotched  with  brown 
on  a  greenish  yellow  ground.  The  petals  are  oblan¬ 
ceolate,  and  coloured  similarly  to  the  sepals.  The 
three  lobed  lip  is  smaller,  with  yellowish  side  lobes 
lined  with  brown  internally  ;  the  terminal  lobe  is 
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oblong,  rounded,  and  white,  lined  with  brown  and 
tipped  yellow.  A  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  Chiswick  on  the 
22nd  inst.,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Masdevallia  Rolfeana. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  oblanceolate,  3  ins.  to 
4  ins.  long,  deep  green,  shining  and  leathery.  The  one- 
flowered  scapes  are  rather  shorter.  The  tube  of  the 
flower  is  carapanulate,  rather  short,  and  deep  reddish 
purple.  The  upper  sepal  is  triangular,  of  a  deep  reddish 
purple,  and  terminates  in  a  yellow  tail  about  H  ins. 
long.  The  lateral  sepals  forming  the  lip  are  strongly 
revolute,  with  the  ovate  free  portions  terminating  in 
tails,  similar  to  that  of  the  upper  one.  The  small  sepals 
and  petals  are  included  in  the  tube.  A  plant  was 
accorded  an  Award  of  Merit,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Iloyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Smeeana. 

We  received  a  flower  of  this  beautiful  variety  the  other 
day  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Hackbridge,  Carshalton. 
The  flower  was  of  large  size,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose 
colour.  The  sepals  were  broad  and  elliptic,  with  a  few 
purple  spots  about  the  middle,  while  the  petals  were 
much  broader,  and  overlapping  them,  elliptic,  and 
crenate  along  the  edges,  and  marked  with  purple  spots, 
forming  a  sort  of  arc  above  the  middle.  The  lip,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  much  shorter  and  smaller  than  any 
of  the  other  segments. 

Vanda  Kimballiana. 

By  a  typographical  error,  the  plant  referred  to  in  our 
last  as  flowering  at  Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green,  was 
represented  as  bearing  a  spike  of  two  flowers  instead  of 
twelve,  as  was  written  by  our  correspondent. 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Royal  Horticultural. 

The  exhibits  brought  before  the  committee  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  at  Chiswick,  on 
Tuesday  last,  were  neither  numerous  nor  extensive, 
and  were,  of  course,  subordinated  to  the  greater 
exhibits  of  Ferns  and  Carnations.  Those  brought 
together  were  shown  in  the  large  tent  upon  the  lawn. 

A  large  group  of  plants,  conspicuously  brightened  up 
by  the  blush  and  pink  varieties  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Reynolds,  gardener 
to  the  Messrs,  de  Rothschild,  at  Gunnersbury  Park. 
A  collection  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  was  brought  up 
from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  including  a  fine  piece 
of  AEschynanthus  speciosa,  one  of  Sollya  linearis,  and 
another  of  Encomis  bicolor.  There  were  also  flowers 
of  Mutisia  decurrens,  Solanum  Seaforthianum,  and 
S.  Wendlandi.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  a  fine 
stand  of  cut  blooms  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododen¬ 
drons.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  showed  a  large  collection 
of  Rose  blooms  and  some  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Liliums,  Lychnis,  Alstroemeria,  and  Gladioli.  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  showed  a  small 
collection  of  cut  Pentstemons.  Orchids  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
and  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  but  their 
exhibits  are  mostly  mentioned  on  another  page. 
Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Manda,  Hextable,  Kent,  showed 
the  yellow  -  flowered  Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum 
Heyanum.  An  unnamed  species  of  Orchid  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Nicholas, 
Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  for  three  fine  specimens 
of  the  Queen  Pineapple.  Mr.  J.  Barkham,  Ryde, 
showed  a  good  seedling  Melon.  The  first  prize, 
offered  by  Messrs.  C.  Sharpe  &  Co.  for  three  dishes  of 
Peas,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Watkins,  Merrow, 
Guildford.  A  small  collection  was  shown  by  Major 
Heneage,  V.C.,  Compton  Basset,  Wilts. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY 

AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

July  lltli,  1890. 

A  wonderful  display  of  blooms  was  brought  together 
at  this  meeting,  and  quality  ruled  as  well  as  quantity. 
Most  of  the  leading  trade  growers  exhibited,  amongst 
them  being  the  two  Cants  of  Colchester,  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  The  Cranston 


Nursery  Company,  Prince  and  Mattock  from  Oxford, 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards  ;  Merryweather  of 
Southwell  ;  Jefferies  of  Cirencester  ;  Rumsey  of  Wal¬ 
tham  ;  Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry  ;  Mack  &  Son, 
Catterick  Bridge  ;  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee  ;  D.  Prior  & 
Co.,  Colchester  ;  and  Jas.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen. 

Many  of  the  leading  amateur  growers  of  the  country 
were  there  as  exhibitors,  and  the  general  opinion  was 
expressed  that  it  was  the  best  provincial  exhibition  the 
National  Society  has  yet  held.  Messrs.  Harkness  & 
Sons  carried  off  the  nurserymen’s  Jubilee  prize,  the 
Fifty-Guinea  trophy,  won  by  them  for  four  years  in 
succession  for  thirty-six  blooms,  the  first  prize  for 
seventy-two  singles,  first  for  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
three  trusses  of  each  ;  second  for  eighteen  Teas  or 
Noisettes,  single  trusses  (nurserymen)  ;  and  first  for  six 
H.  P.  and  six  Teas,  open  class.  The  Cranston  Nursery 
Company  also  scored  well,  being  second  in  Jubilee  class 
(nurserymen),  second  for  seventy-two  blooms,  first  for 
thirty-six  trebles,  second  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes 
(nurserymen),  first  for  twelve  yellow  Roses,  one  kind  ; 
and  first  for  twelve  crimson  Roses,  one  kind.  F or  thirty- 
six  blooms  (nurserymen)  Mr.  Merryweather  of  South- 
well  was  first  with  a  superb  lot,  and  an  excellent  second 
for  eighteen  trebles.  Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Ciren¬ 
cester,  were  first  for  eighteen  trebles  with  a  very  fine  lot. 
There  was  some  hard  fighting  in  the  five  leading  classes 
for  nurserymen,  as  there  were  thirteen  exhibitors  in 
the  Jubilee  class,  five  for  seven ty-t wo  blooms,  six  for 
forty-eight  blooms,  six  for  thirty-six  trebles,  six  for 
thirty-six  singles,  and  five  for  eighteen  trebles  ;  and 
throughout  the  classes,  quality  was  to  the  front. 

The  exhibits  in  the  amateurs’  classes  were  also 
numerous.  There  were  nine  exhibitors  for  the  trophy 
and  prize  of  £3  for  twenty-four  blooms,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  winning  with  an  excellent  lot  of  flowers  ; 
second,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  ;  third,  Rev.  Hugh  A. 
Berners;  fourth,  J.  Pulley,  Esq.  For  thirty-six  blooms 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell 
second,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  third.  Mr.  Pemberton 
was  also  first  for  twelve  trebles,  and  Mr.  Lindsell 
second.  For  twenty-four  singles  there  were  ten 
exhibitors,  Mr.  Arthur  Whitton  being  first,  Mr.  Alfred 
Slaughter  second,  Rev.  A.  Foster-Meliar  third,  and 
Mr.  W.  Boyes  fourth.  Mr.  E.  Manby  was  first  for 
twelve  blooms.  Lord  Calthorpe’s  handsome  Silver 
Cup,  value  10  guineas,  for  a  collection  of  Moss  Rose 
blooms,  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  who  had 
a  well-set-up  stand  of  about  a  dozen  varieties.  Another 
handsome  Cup,  value  10  guineas,  given  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  for  thirty-six  blooms 
(amateurs),  was  won  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 
A  Silver  Salver,  value  10  guineas,  presented  by 
A.  H.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  as  a  first  prize  for 
twenty-four  Roses,  was  won  by  Mr.  Arthur  Whitton. 

The  classes  for  Teas  and  Noisettes  were  well  filled 
with  very  fine  blooms,  and  the  classes  for  twelve  each 
of  yellow,  white,  crimson,  and  dark  crimson  Roses 
were  well  filled,  many  stands  of  great  merit  failing  to 
get  a  prize.  Whites  (one  variety)  :  First,  Rev.  F,  R. 
Burnside,  with  Innocente  Pirola  ;  second,  Messrs.  D. 
and  W.  Croll,  with  Rubens  ;  third,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
with  The  Bride.  Yellows  (twelve  of  one  variety): 
First,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  with  Marie  Van  Houtte  ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  with  Francisca  Kruger  ;  third, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  with  Madame  Hoste.  Alfred  Colomb 
took  the  first  prize  in  crimsons,  and  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  velvety  crimsons.  In  the  class  for  twelve  new 
Roses,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  first. 
Ernest  Nutz  and  Mrs.  James  Wilson  are  two  Teas  of 
a  promising  character,  and  Jules  Desponds  a  H.P. 
Other  kinds  were  Lady  Alice,  Lady  Arthur  Hill,  John 
D.  Pawle,  Edouard  Michel,  Souvenir  de  G.  A.  Prince, 
Comtesse  B.  de  Blacus,  Scipion  Cochet,  Marie  Margot, 
and  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Second, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  in  whose 
stand  were  good  blooms  of  T.  W.  Girdlestone  and 
Duchess  of  Albany,  both  fine  new  sorts,  the  latter  a 
deeper-coloured  La  France.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Son  also  secured  the  Gold  Medal  for  their  beautiful 
seedling,  almost  white,  Margaret  Dickson. 

Close  upon  190  stands  of  Roses  for  competition  were 
staged  in  the  various  classes,  and  in  most  cases  the 
blooms  were  bright  and  good  throughout.  The  premier 
blooms  were  Her  Majesty  amongst  H.P.’s,  and  this 
grand  variety  was  in  many  stands,  and  in  fine 
character.  Innocente  Pirola  took  the  first  prizeamongst 
Teas.  Mrs.  John  Laing  was  very  fine  generally  amongst 
H.P.’s. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  are  a  fitting  place  for  such  a 
Rose  show,  and  Mr.  Latham  had  spared  no  pains  to 
make  the  arrangements  for  staging  easy  and  complete. 


ROSE  SHOW  AT  OLD  TRAFFORD. 

The  limited  space  at  our  disposal  precludes  us  from 
giving  a  full  report  of  this  fine  exhibition,  which,  the 
weather  being  favourable,  attrac^d  a  large  number  of 
visitors.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  preceding  two  days 
prevented  some  who  had  entered  from  putting  in  an 
appearance,  but  there  was  a  remarkably  good  display  of 
the  national  flower,  which  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  arranged 
on  tables  down  the  centre  of  the  annexe.  The  light 
was  excellent,  and  the  tints  of  flowers  were  seen  to  the 
best  advantage. 

There  were  seven  collections  of  twelve  varieties, 
single  trusses,  distinct,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons, 
nurserymen,  Bedale,  were  first,  with  a  very  fine,  bright, 
clean  lot  of  fresh  flowers.  We  give  the  names  of  a 
number  of  the  leading  varieties,  as  they  afford  an  index 
to  what  was  best  on  this  occasion  :  Her  Majesty,  some 
very  fine  blooms  ;  Etienne  Levet,  Heinrich  Schultheis, 
Mareehal  Niel,  Horace  Vernet,  The  Bride,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Lord  Macaulay,  Grace  Darling,  Elie  Morel, 
Lady  H.  Stewart,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Marie  Rady, 
Niphetos,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Camille  Bernardin,  Marie  Finger,  Madame  Alphonse 
Lavallee,  J.  S.  Mill,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Jean  Ducher, 
Due  de  Rohan,  Madame  G.  Luizet,  Auguste  Rigotard, 
Madame  H.  Jamain,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Star  of  Waltham,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  and 
Innocente  Pirola. 

Second,  The  Cranston  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford  ; 
third,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester.  With  thirty-six 
varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  The  Cranston  Co.  were 
first,  and  it  must  be  said  that  generally  the  Hereford 
flowers  wsre  very  fine,  though  much  damaged  by  rain. 
Messrs.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  were  second  ;  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  third.  There  were 
seven  collections  of  twelve  varieties  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  three  trusses  of  each,  and  here  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons  were  again  first,  with  excellent  blooms 
of  Catherine  Mermet,  Innocente  Pirola,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  Anna  Olivier,  Madame 
Willermoz,  Caroline  Kuster,  Madame  Bravy,  David 
Pradel,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon, 
Jean  Ducher,  Niphetos,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame 
Welch,  Princess  of  Wales,  The  Bride,  Rubens,  &e. 
Second,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester;  third, The  Cranston 
Nursery  Co.,  Hereford.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  had  the 
best  twelve  single  blooms  ;  Mr.  H.  Merryweather, 
Southwell,  was  second ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons, 
third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow  Rose. 
The  Cranston  Co.  were  first  with  Francisca  Kruger; 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  was  second  with  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  Rose, 
Messrs.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  were  first  with 
Niphetos;  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  second  with 
Merveille  de  Lyon.  In  that  for  twelve  blooms  of 
any  crimson  Rose,  The  Cranston  Co.  were  first 
with  very  fine  Alfred  Colomb  ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  second,  with  A.  K.  Williams.  Messrs.  Perkins 
&  Sons,  Coventry,  had  the  best  three  bouquets  of 
Roses. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Romford,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Hereford,  and 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  HitcheD,  were  successful  exhibitors, 
good  blooms  being  staged.  Innocente  Pirola  and 
Merveille  de  Lyon  were  the  best  white  Roses  in  the 
class  for  twelve  blooms  ;  and  Ulrich  Brunner,  the  best 
crimson. 

There  were  some  classes  for  district-grown  Roses,  the 
exhibitors  residing  within  twenty  miles  of  Manchester, 
fairly  good  blooms  being  staged. 

A  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  for  Bourbon  Rose,  Mrs.  Paul.  Anew  H.P.  named 
Bruce  Findlay,  bright  crimson  shaded, is  very  promising, 
but  was  not  in  sufficiently  good  character  to  justify  an 
award. 

The  display  in  the  annexe  was  greatly  helped  by  a 
remarkably  interesting  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers 
shown  by  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  ;  also  bunches  of  garden 
Roses  from  Llandudno,  and  a  flowering  spike  of 
Phormium  tenax  variegata,  which  had  bloomed  in  the 
open  at  Llandudno  ;  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
hardy  flowers,  Roses,  Carnations,  &c.,  from  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester  ;  hardy  flowers,  Roses, 
&e.,  a  very  good  collection,  from  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Brown,  &  Tait,  Manchester  ;  cut  blooms  of  Begonias,  a 
fine  strain,  Clematis,  and  Calceolarias,  in  pots,  from 
Messrs.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham  ;  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers  from  Messrs.  Dicksons  (Limited),  Chester; 
Pansies,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  from 
Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blantyre  ;  and  cut  blooms  of  Sweet 
Peas  from  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop. 
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THE  WOLVERHAMPTON  HORTI¬ 

CULTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

Wolverhampton  has  a  public  park  it  may  feel  proud 
of,  and  this  was  the  home  of  the  local  Horticultural 
Show  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  inst.  A  great  stretch 
of  turf  in  one  portion  of  the  park  enabled  the  committee 
to  erect  an  extensive  display  of  tents,  and  as  the  days 
were  clear,  with  moderate  sunshine  and  a  pleasant 
breeze,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance,  the  park 
presented  a  scene  of  gaiety  with  the  moving  masses  of 
people.  The  band  of  the  Royal  Marines,  out-door 
amusements,  a  balloon  ascent,  with  display  of  fireworks 
and  illuminations  all  combined,  formed  a  rare  three 
days’  treat  for  the  Black-country  folks,  and  they  came 
in  thousands. 

One  spacious  and  very  long  tent  was  devoted  to 
the  great  specimens,  such  as  sixteen  ornamental  and 
flowering  plants,  six  Palms,  six  ornamental  plants,  and 
six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  They  were  a  grand 
lot,  and  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  was  first  for 
sixteen,  six  Palms,  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  six 
Tree  Ferns,  and  third  for  six  ornamentals,  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  first  and  second  prize 
lots  against  him  must  have  been  exceptionally  good. 
Mr.  Cypher’s  first  prize  lot  of  eight  Orchids  was  a  very 
fine  lot— masses  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  and  C. 
Sanderiana,  Anguloa  Clowesii,  Cypripedium  Lawren- 
ceana,  C.  Stonei  and  C.  Curtisii,  Lselia  purpurata,  and 
Dendrochilum  filiforme.  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Alderman  Marriott,  Coventry,  was  second,  and  in  this 
lot  a  superb  specimen  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  was 
conspicuous.  Four  groups  were  set  up  in  the  open 
class,  Col.  Pepper,  Salisbury,  taking  the  first  prize, 
and  the  others  ran  it  closely.  In  the  gentlemen’s 
gardeners’  class,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Marigold,  was  first,  the  other  groups  in  this  class  falling 
off  in  artistic  finish. 

The  fruit  section  of  the  show  was  not  strong,  and  not 
much  of  it.  In  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes 
Mr.  G.  Meakin  was  first,  and  Mr.  Blair,  Trentham 
Gardens,  second,  as  well  as  first  in  each  class  for 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  collections  of  ten  and  six 
varieties  of  fruit.  Strawberries  were  poor  compared 
with  other  midland  exhibits,  Kenilworth  especially. 

Some  excellent  vegetables  were  staged,  especially  by 
Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Col.  Wingfield,  Shrewsbury, 
who  is  invariably  to  the  front  with  first  quality  and 
style  in  setting  up.  Some  collections  were  arranged  in 
large  round  nursery  packing  baskets— not  at  all  a 
taking  and  pleasing  style  of  exhibiting.  Visions  of 
Shrewsbury’s  exhibits  arise  as  to  quality  and  style  of 
staging. 

There  was  a  grand  display  of  cut  Roses.  In  the 
class  for  forty-eight  bloom's  Mr.  F.  Cant,  Colchester, 
was  first ;  The  Cranston  Nursery  Company  second  ; 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  third ;  Messrs. 
Prior  &  Sons,  Colchester,  fourth.  For  thirty-six 
blooms  The  Cranston  Nursery  Company  came  first, 
Mr.  F.  Cant  second,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  third,  and 
Messrs.  Prior  &  Sons  fourth.  For .  twenty -four  blooms 
Mr.  F.  Cant  was  first,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  second, 
and  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  third.  Mr. 
F.  Cant  took  first  honours  for  twelve  light  Roses,  one 
variety,  with  grand  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing  ; 
Messrs.  Prior  &  Sons  were  second  with  fine  blooms  of 
Lady  Mary  Fitz-William.  For  twelve  dark  kinds,  cne 
variety,  a  superb  stand  of  Alfred  Colomb  from  The 
Cranston  Nursery  Company  was  first.  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  led  along  the  line  with 
bouquets,  beautifully  made  up  ;  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son, 
Birmingham,  came  second  with  a  larger  and  more  loose 
style. 

Numerous  other  classes  were  filled,  including  sec¬ 
tions  for  amateurs  and  cottagers.  There  were  several 
honorary  exhibits,  amongst  them  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co., 
Solihull  Nurseries,  who  had  very  fine  double  and 
single  Begonias,  cut  herbaceous  plants  (a  well  set  up 
lot),  bridal  bouquet,  &c.  A  very  beautiful  wreath  by 
Messrs.  Pope  &  Sons  ;  a  capital  stand  of  hardy  herba¬ 
ceous  plants,  by  Mr.  Child  ;  good  florist’s  Pink  blooms, 
by  Mr.  A  Brown,  florist;  and  various  excellent 
exhibits  from  Messrs.  Rd.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester. 
Messrs.  Wright  &  Holmes,  horticultural  builders, 
Birmingham,  had  an  extensive  display  of  horticultural 
structures.  The  arrangements  of  the  show  were  faulty 
in  some  respects,  and  the  exhibition  lacked  finish  in 
many  places.  The  park  alone  is  worth  a  visit,  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  superintendent,  having  the  work  well  in 
hand,  and  there  was  a  good  all-round  floral  display. 
Long  borders  of  different  coloured  Violas  are  very 
bright  and  telling,  and  a  long  border  of  Campanula 
pumila  alba,  in  bloom,  is  just  now  a  sight  worth  seeing. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS- 

Correspondents  who  may  require  their  communica¬ 
tions,  if  not  accepted,  to  be  returned,  must  in  all  cases 
enclose  stamps  for  the  return  postage.  The  name  and 
address  of  every  writer  must  be  given,  not  necessarily 
for  publication,  if  that  is  not  desired,  but  simply  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  writer’s  bond  fides.  No  notice  what- 
ever  will  be  taken  of  anonymous  letters. 

To  save  time,  as  far  as  possible,  correspondents  are 
specially  requested  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  ;  to  write  their  questions  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  consistent  with  clearness  ;  and  where  two  or 
more  questions  are  asked  on  widely  different  subjects, 
to  be  good  enough  to  put  them  on  separate  pieces  of 
paper. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Blessed  Thistle. — Omega :  Carduus  benedictus,  or  as  it 
should  more  properly  be  called,  Cuicus  benedictus,  is  anative  of 
the  Levant  and  Persia,  where  it  was  formerly  much  esteemed 
as  a  febrifuge  and  diaphoretic,  and  we  presume  is  called  the 
Blessed  Thistle  on  account  of  these  medicinal  properties,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Angelic  Plant,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Grapes  Shanking. — W.  J.  IV. :  The  specimen  received  seems 
to  denote  a  consideiable  amount  of  vegetative  vigour,  as  if  stim¬ 
ulated  by  rank  manures ;  but  there  is  evidently  something 
radically  wrong  with  the  Vines,  probably  both  at  the  roots  as 
well  as  the  leaves.  In  the  first  place,  the  roots  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  direct  contact  with  either  rank  or  decaying 
animal  matter,  or  raw  farmyard  manure.  Secondly,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  house  is  kept  in  too  close  and  moist  a  condition,  and 
has  caused  the  leaves  to  become  warty  on  the  under  surface.  In 
fact,  they  are  very  badly  affected  in  this  way,  a  sure  indication  of 
an  excess  of  moisture.  In  order  to  be  able  to  ventilate  and  dispel 
moisture  on  wet  days,  you  should  apply  a  little  fire-heat— just 
sufficient  to  cause  a  circulation  of  the  air.  We  could  see  some 
cases  like  the  commencement  of  shanking  amongst  the  berries, 
but  unless  the  roots  are  very  bad,  it  may  not  develop  to  any 
great  extent  if  you  accord  them  better  treatment  with  regard  to 
heating  and  ventilation  from  now  onwards.  The  berries  other¬ 
wise  are  clean,  and  the  bunch  of  good  size. 

Liquid  Manure. — A.  Archibald :  Human  urine  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all,  but  should  not  be  used  fresh.  It  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  putrify  so  that  by  the  putrefaction  the  urea  and  uric  acid 
may  become  decomposed  and  form  ammonia.  It  should  always 
be  heavily  diluted  with  water  before  being  used.  The  well- 
understood  rule  of  weak  and  olten  applies  with  especial  force  to 
urine,  human  and  animal,  when  used  in  the  garden. 

Names  of  Plants.— IF.  G.  Cummins:  Pleurothallis  steno- 
petala  of  Lindley. 

Nectarines. — R.  P. :  Your  Nectarines  are  evidently  attacked 
with  Glaeosporium  lietioolor,  a  fungus  which  attacks  Peaches, 
Grapes  and  Cucumbers  amongst  other  things.  When  once  the 
fungus  gets  inside  the  fruits  it  is  impossible  to  save  them  or 
apply  a  remedy.  The  mycelium  or  thread-like  growth  of  the 
fungus  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  and  soon  permeates  every 
part  of  the  fruit,  destroying  the  reserve  materials  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  fruit  to  swell  any  further.  The  only  thing 
left  for  you,  is  to  cut  off  and  burn  every  fruit  affected,  to  prevent 
any  more  from  being  dusted  with  the  spores,  which  will  soon 
be  too  plentiful  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Having  received 
the  fruit  sent  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  we  have  no  time  to 
make  sections  and  examine  under  the  microscope  ;  but  should 
it  turn  out  different  to  our  expectations,  we  shall  report  again. 

Tomatos  not  Setting. — Tomato  :  After  having  examined  the 
dried  flowers  sent  we  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  nature  of 
a  fungus.  The  anthers  w-ere  perfect  and  contained  plenty  of 
pollen.  We  therefore  conclude  that  your  plants  have  failed 
to  set  because  the  pollen  has  not  been  distributed.  The  weather 
recently  has  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  proper  dispersal  of 
the  pollen,  and  when  such  is  the  case  we  would  advise  you  to 
use  a  little  fire  heat  with  ventilation,  in  order  to  mature  the 
anthers  and  cause  them  to  burst.  Then  you  should  go  over  the 
plants  every  day,  say  during  the  forenoon,  aud  with  the  aid  of  a 
camel-hair  brush  fertilise  the  flowers,  applying  the  pollen  to  the 
stigma.  This  practice  is  adopted  by  some  good  growers  with 
very  successful  results,  and  provided  your  plants  are  not 
crowded  and  receive  plenty  of  light,  you  should  experience  no 
further  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

Communications  Received.— H.  S.— Waltham  House— H.  L. 
-J  P.— T.  E.  H.-J,  D.— F.  C.  G.— W.  W.-A.  O.-F.  S. 
- - 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  E.  Barnes,  9,  Exchange  Street,  Norwich.— Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

T.  Laxton,  Bedford.— Strawberry  Plants. 

John  Downie,  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  —  Dutch 
Flower  Roots. 

- - 

OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

July  23 rd. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  i  s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0  Herbs  _ per  bunch  0  2  0  4 

Asparagus - per  100  3  0  5  0!  Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb.  1  6  2  6  Lettuces  ..per  dozen  16  2  0 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0  Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 

Cabbages - per  doz.  1  6  2  6  Onions _ per  bushel  3  6  5  0 

Carrots - per  bunch  0  6  |  Parsley _ per  bunch  0  6 

Cauliflowers,  English,  !  Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0,  Smailsalading,punnet  0  4 

Celery - per  bundle  2  6  Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Cucumbers  _ each  0  6  10  Tomatos  _ per  lb.  1  0  16 

Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0  Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 

Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Pr  cel 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples,  Tasmanian, 

per  case  15  0  IS  0 

Cherries . 4  sieve  2  0  10  0 

Currant,  black,  A  sieve  5  0  5  3 
—  red . \  sieve  3  0  4  0 


x.d.  s.d. 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0 

Peaches ....  per  dozen  1  0  12  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 
Strawberries.,  per  lb.  0  3  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6 
Arum  Lilies,  .per  doz.  8 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  6 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4 
Dra esena  term.,  doz.  30 

—  viridis  . doz.  1 2 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12 
Evergreens,  in  var. .  doz.  6 
Ferns,  in var..perdoz.  4 
Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  5 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9 


d.  s.d.  I  i. 

0  18  0  1  Liliums,  various,  doz.12 

0  12  0  Lobelia . per  doz.  3 

0  12  0  Marguerites  per  doz.  6 

0  9  0  Mignonette,  per  doz.  3 
0  12  0  Palms  in  variety,  each  2 
0  60  0  Pelargoniums  . .  doz.  6 
0  24  0  Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3 
0  IS  0  Rhodanthe  ..perdez.  4 

0  24  0  Roses . per  doz.  12 

0  18  0  Roses,  Fairy _ doz.  6 

0  6  0  Saxifrage  ,.perdozenl8 

0  S  0  Spiraea  _ per  doz.  6 

0  24  0 


d.  s.  d. 
0  30  0 
6  0 
12  0 
6  0 
21  0 
12  0 
6  0 
6  0 
0  24  0 
0  9  0 
0  24  0 
0  12  0 


Out  Flowers.— Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  2  0  4  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

— . doz.  behs.  3  0  6  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  16  3  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Eschscholtzia,12  bch.  2  0  4  0 
Forget-me-not,  12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 

Iris, . doz.  bchs.  6  0  IS  0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 
Lilium  Candidumbun.  16  2  6 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  . .  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums,12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3  0  6 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..  2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyretbrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Moss  per  bneh _ 0  4  16 

Roses,  dozen  hunches  2  0  6  0 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  2  0  3  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  3  0  4  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  C  10 
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Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
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Demy  8  m  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations.  Price ,  it.  ;  post  free ,  it.  3<r/. 

The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds ;  II.,  by  Cuttings — 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


#  CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter¬ 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties — • 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 
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JitorficuCfuraf  and  0mevaC  ^xxvdcxs, 

42  to  48,  FANN  STREET,  AGDERSGATE  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 

Schedules ,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every  description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 
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Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 


T5HJ££J,I01TAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. -A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price ,  Is.  ; 
'post  free,  Is.  Id. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 d. ,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 

book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

the  TUBEROUS  BE&0NIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  ‘  ‘  The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union,  Price,  2s.  6 d., 
post  free. 
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SPECIALITIES  “  SANKBYS’  MARKET  POTS!”  “SANKEYS’  ROSE  POTS!” 

“SANKEYS’  CHRYSANTHEMUM  POTS!”  “  SANKEYS’  VINE  POTS!’ 
“  SANKEYS’  ORCHID  POTS  &  PANS  !  ”  “  SANKEYS’  CLEMATIS  POTS  !  ” 

Messrs.  DICKSONS,  LIMITED,  Chester,  write  “  The  Flower  Pots  you  have  so  largely  supplied  us  with  are  light,  strong  and 
well  made,  and  in  every  respect  highly  satisfactory.” 

Messrs.  RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Worcester,  write  ”  We  beg  to  say  that  we  are  highly  satisfied  with  your  Garden  Pots. 
They  are  well  made,  light,  yet  strong,  and  we  lilx  them  better  than  any  others  we  have  ever  used." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BULL,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea  “  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your  *  Garden  Pots,  and  still 
find  them  best  and  cheapest.” 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD.  NO  WAITING  ;  MILLIONS  IN  STOCK. 
Carriage  and  breakage  free  on  £10  orders.  Half  carriage  on  £5  orders.  Samples  free. 

The  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8cL,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 

Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “TEE  GARDENING  WORLD,’’ 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World”  for. _ _ _ _ months , 

for  which  I  enclose _ . _ - 

Ifame  _  Address _ „ — _ _ (26790? 
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Best 

work  guaranteed, 
and  at  lowest  prices. 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  Hot  -  water 
Apparatus  complete. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


HORTICULTURAL  builders 
AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

DARLINGTON. 
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BENTLEY’S 


WEED  DESTROYER. 


Mr.  W.  IGGULDEN,  Marston  Gardens,  writes:— “I  have 
used  your  Weed  Destroyer  for  several  seasons.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  more  effectual  will  ever  be  concocted.” 

Mr.  E.  MOLYNEUX.  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  writes  I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  Weed  Killer.  In  addition  to  killing 
the  weeds  effectually,  the  gravel  on  our  paths  is  rendered 
particularly  bright  by  its  use,” 


For  further  testimony,  prices,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Manufacturer — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY 


CHEMICAL 

WORKS.. 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  post  paid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


a\  NMU\M\W?ARMO. 

\THE  GfwYE.U- 


ONCE  USED  ALWAYS  USED. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 


E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


TRADE  OPINIONS  OF  SANKEYS’  FAMOUS  GARDEN  POTS. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Sheffield,  write— “We  have  used  your  pots  over  twenty-five  years,  and  found 


them  everything  tha+  could  be  desired.’’ 

Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingram,  Huntingdon,  write— “Your  pots  are  light  and  strong,  first-class  colour,  shape  and 


The  very  best  Watering  Can  in  the  Market. 

Used  by  all  the  leading  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  Orchid 
Growers,  &  Amateurs;  &,  in  the  Royal  Parks  &  Gardens. 
Made  from  1  quart  to  1 6  quarts. 

Ladies’  Cans  from  Is.  9d.  each  Any  size  sent 
free  by  Parcel  Post. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Card. 

J.  HAWS,  4,  IAY0LA  ROAD,  CLAPTON. 


finish— used  them  fcr  a  quarter  of  a  century.’ 

Messrs.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Notts,  write— Have  always  found  them  thoroughly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  hut  we  may  congratulate  you  on  the  improvements  you  have  made  the  last  year  or  two.” 

Mr.  William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  writes— “For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  using  your 
pots,  and  still  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest.” 


VINES'  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 


Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Chapter 

I. — Historical  Sketch. 

II, — Propagation  of  the  Vine. 

III, — Hybridising  and  raising  Vines  from 

Seed. 

IV. — Vine  Borders:  their  formation, 

soils,  &c. 

V. —Structures  for  Grape  Growing. 

VI. — Heating  of  Vineries. 

VII.— Planting  Vines  ;  when  and  how  to 
do  it 

VIII. — The  General  Management  of 

Vineries. 

IX. — Pruning  and  Training  the  Vine. 


eOKf  BSSS. 

Chapter 

X.— Disbudding  and  Stopping  the 
Shoots. 

XI. — Setting  the  Fruit. 

XII. — Thinning  the  Fruit. 

XIII.  — Keeping  the  Fruit. 

XIV.  — Packing  Grapes. 

XV.— Pot  Culture  of  Vines. 

XVI. — Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. 

XVII. — Pot  Vines  as  Decorative  Table 
Plants. 

XVIII. — Ground  Vineries. 

XIX. — The  Great  Grape  Conservatory  at 
Chiswick. 


Chapter 

XX. — Vines  on  Open  Walls. 

XXI. — Commercial  Grape  Culture 
XXII. — Diseases  and  other  Injuries. 
XXIII. — Noxious  Insects. 

XXIV. — Selections  of  Grapes  for  Special 
Purposes. 

XXV. — The  Classification  of  Grape 
Vines; 

XXVI. — The  Varieties  of  European  Grapes 
XXVII. — The  Varieties  of  American 
Grapes. 

PLATES  I — XXX. — Illustrations  of  the 
best  kinds  of  Grapes. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  2>d. 


"GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,.  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 


55,  Lionel  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER 


HENRY  HOPE 


NEW 

CATALOGUE 


OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  &c 


Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


HOT-WATER  ENGINEER. 


NEW 


CATALOGUE 


OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 


.  .,.4...  i  Will  be  sent  post  free  on 


.  reference  to  this  Adver- 
tisement. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  18S9,  after  15  Months'  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  18S9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “  We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “  There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  eftieacy.” 
Pl.ices  :— In  1  and  2-gai.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 
To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.’ 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

London  Wholesale  Agents— Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Covent  Garden  May  also  he  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
Farringdon  Street ;  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  58,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin:  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  M  cKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


THE  “STOTT 


n 


INSECTICIDE 


/a 


M 


% 


>X  and 

NS  MANURE 

DISTRIBUTOR. 


Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 
THE  “STOTT  ”  FERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR,  Co.,  Ltd., 
BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 


W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Cat^el^®  ®*?eetA®0XncheItern’  Mr^oh^Hevwo^26’  1S9°' 
Agents  :  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester  Mr.  John  Mei  ood. 
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Registered  at  the  General  Post  1 
Office  as  a  Newspaper.  } 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  1  \d. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

Strawberries. 

/CHARLES  TURNER’S  New  and  Descriptive 

\.J  LIST  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. — The  Royal 
Nurseiies,  Slough. 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  Fresh  and  Clean,  5s. 

per  Sack ;  sent  on  approval.  Good  testimonials. — 
G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 

WANTED,  10,000  Strawberry  runners, 

strong,  for  forcing ;  also  old  forced  plants  of  Napier, 
and  runners  of  Waterloo,  Elton,  &c.  ;  also  strong  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias.  Price  &3.,  EDW.  BENNETT,  F.R.H.S.,  The 
Gardens,  Harefield  Grove,  Uxbridge. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

V_V  Standen's  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Strawberries. — a  fine  collection  of  the 

best  varieties  can  be  supplied.  Orders  should  be  booked 
now.  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.— THOMAS  RIVERS 
&  SON,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Roses,  clematis,  greenhouse,  and 

HARDY  PLANTS. — New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
now  ready,  containing  a  full  list  of  New  Roses,  post  free  upon 
application.  All  reasonably  priced.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

FOR  SALE,  some  Splendid  Specimen 

Autumn  Exhibition  HEATHS,  in  fine  condition.— 
G.  NEIL,  Newmilns,  by  Kilmarnock. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  strong,  2s.  6d. 

per  100  ;  BROCCOLI,  LETTUCE,  and  LEEKS,  Is,  3d. 
per  100.— J.  CORNISH,  Waltham,  Twyford,  Berks. 


Gr 


Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

EO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6 d. 

T  AXTON’S  STRAWBERRIES.— New 

JLJ  Priced  LIST,  with  particulars  of  varieties  for  the  present 
season,  now  ready. 

THOMAS  LAXTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 

FERNS,  Evergreen,  from  South-west  Ireland. 

12  hardy,  large-rooted,  feathery  varieties,  2s.  6d.,  free. 
6  flowering  and  crested  Ferns,  2s.  6 d.  500  Hart's-tongue,  in  400 
varieties,  £100.  List  Id.— O’KELLY,  Glenarra  House,  Bally- 
vaughan,  co.  Clare. 

ED.  PYNAERT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

Belgium,  is  now  sending  out  his  beautiful  HYBRID 
ROCHEAS,  described  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
February  22,  1890.  Price  15s.  the  set  of  five  distinguished  varie¬ 
ties.  Package  and  freight  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  cash 
with  order. 

ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6cZ.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s. ;  50,  5s.  Green- 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  luontana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car- 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nut- 
series,  Clevedon. 

SLUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  Is.  6 d.  per  box,  Post 
Free. — THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street, 
Bristol,  and  all  seedsmen. 

Hyacinths,  tulips, "crocus, 

LILIES,  &c. — C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready  and  may  he  had  free, 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C.  N.B.— Many  new, 
rare,  and  interesting  Plants  and  Bulbs  will  be  found  in  this 
Catalogue. 

Ferns !  Ferns ! 1  Ferns  1 1 ! 

TRADE  OFFER,  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

Adiantums,  Pteris,  Polypodiums,  Onyehiums,  Lygodiums, 
Folystichums,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.,  at  12s  100.  Stores,  in  variety, 
6s.  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  12s.  100.  30,000  Pteris  cretica 

cristata,  good  stuff,  ready  to  pot  in  48’s  at  once,  12s.  100.  Large 
Ferns,  in  48’s,  in  variety,  40s.  100.  Packing  free  ;  cash  with 
order.  Pteris  tremula,  for  potting  on,  20s.  100.— J.  SMITH, 
Fern  Nurseries,  Loughboro’  Road,  S.W. 

Roman  hyacinths  i  roman  hya 

CINTHS  ! !  Cheapest  offer  in  the  trade.  Pot  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  &c.  Catalogue  free  first  week  in 
August.  POT  VINES!  POT  VINES  !!  POT  VINES  !!!  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs.  An  inspection  invited. 
All  Catalogues  free.  Our  Gloxinias  still  in  full  beauty.— JOHN 
PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 
Nuriery  Grounds,  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 


T  AIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

SUTTON’S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  SOWING.-Sutton’s  Flower 
of  Spring  Cabbage,  Is.  per  ounce,  post  free.  Sutton’s  Imperial 
Cabbage,  Is  per  ounce,  post  free.  Sutton’s  First  Crop  Cauli¬ 
flower,  2s.  6 d.  per  packet,  post  free.  Sutton’s  Winter  White  Cos 
Lettuce,  Is.  per  packet,  post  free.  Sutton's  Improved  Queen 
Onion,  Is.  6cl.  per  packet,  post  free.  Sutton’s  Earliest  Frame 
Radish,  6 d.  per  ounce,  post  free.  Sutton’s  Snowball  Turnip,  6 d. 
per  ounce,  post  free. 

BUTTON’S  SEEDS  GENUINE  ONLY 

O  DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  QUEEN’S 
SEEDSMEN,  READING.  No  agents. 


None  Like  the  Kent  Strawberries. 

VERY  fine  Plants,  true  to  name,  to  fruit 

next  year.— GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free 
and  descriptions): 


(Explicit  cultural  directions 


Bulbs  for  autumn  flowering.— 

Summer  Planting  List  now  ready  of  RARE  CROCUS 
SPECIES  for  Autumn  and  Spring  flowering,  Beautiful  and 
Rare  COLCHICUMS,  STERNBERGIA  (Lily  of  the  Field), 
ZEPHYRANTHES  (Flowers  of  the  West  Wind),  PYRETH- 
RUMS  for  Autumn  planting,  &c.,  &c.  List  free  on  application. 
— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

AAA  MAIDENHAIR  FERNS— 8, 

t/  1  '  *  V /  \  f  V  t  is.  3d.  ;  50  fronds,  Is.  3d.  6  Greenhouse 

Ferns,  Is.  3d.  Penny  Plants  (Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Coleus, 
Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  Marguerites,  Verbenas,  Cyperus,  Bal¬ 
sams.  Passion  Flowers,  Honeysuckles,  Ferns,  Isolepis),  12  for 
Is.  3d.  Carriage  paid.  Our  Guide  is  the  best  book  published 
for  amateurs  ;  one  sent  free  with  every  order  for  one  month. — 
TURNER,  Thatto  Heath,  St.  Helens. 


Dutch,  Cape  and  Exotic  Bulbs. 

A  NT.  ROOZEN  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

for  1890,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections 
of  New,  Rare,  and  Fine  BULBS  and  PLANTS  (94  pages  in 
English)  is  now  ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  be  sent,  post  free,  on 
application  to  their  Agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co.,  3,  CROSS 
LANE,  ST.  MARY-AT-HILL,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  or  themselves 
direct  at  OVERVEEN,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 

N.B. — No  connection  with  any  other  firm  of  the  same  name. 

PANSIES. — 100  stout,  well-rooted,  autumn- 

transplanted  plants,  in  8  separate  named  varieties,  care¬ 
fully  packed,  free  for  3s.— J.  GALVIN'S  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 

Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  18S8. 


T7INES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. — A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,’ 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  os. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.— IT,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses  .  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1S83  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address— Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 

rriHE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

JL  CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 

This  JOURNAL,  iu  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6 d.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  he  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 

Buyers  of  black  currants  and 

SHALLOTS  (Dutch)  please  send  your  Address  and 
References  to  JE.  AR.  VAN  DEN  BLINK,  Brielle  (Holland), 
who  is  now  open  to  book  orders.  Moderate  prices.  First 
quality  of  Fruits. 


s 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

tf  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

J  WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

T_  HE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &e.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  1 5.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor  PLANTS 

►  —Quick,  lasting,  economical.—  Marsh  Island,  Stratford, 
New  Town,  London,  E. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 

W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  ofall  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  orapply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 

GREENHOUSES.  —  Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  48s.  ;  No.  13.  Spau-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockley,  London. 

Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

Midland  counties  herald  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham."  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  he  Let. 

Silver  Sand  1 1 

COARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (free 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 

ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N  .W. 

PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life! 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  bylead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6<Z, 

&ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited). 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  antiseptic  liquid. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  anu  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 


Awarded  all  the  SEVEN  FIRST  PRIZES  at  the  Great  Begonia 
Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  July  29th  &  30th, 
for  our  Begonias  AGAINST  ALL  COMERS.  Also  awarded  the 
Silver  Cup  at  the  Recent  Temple  Show,  thereby  proving  that  we 
are  still  THE  PREMIER  HOUSE.  We  cordially  invite  all  lovers  of 
flowers  to  come  and  inspect  our  grand  Exhibition  of  these 

popular  plants. 

NEAREST  RAILWAY  STATIONS—  CAT  FORD  BRIDGE  &  FOREST  HILL. 


JOHN  LAING-  &  SONS,  The  Nurseries,  FOREST  HILL. 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids. 

Messes,  peotheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION'  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside.  London,  E.C  ,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  August  Sth, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock,  a  large  quantity  of  IMPORTED 
and  ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS,  from  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co. 
On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


TO  LET,  a  SMALL  X LESLEY,  1  Acre, 

situated  in  the  Isle  of  Thauet.  Capital  chance  for  a 
pushing  man  to  work  a  Coast  Trade,  being  within  reach  of  all 
towns  from  Herne  Bay  to  Ramsgate.  Ingoing  low. 

Particulars  of  LOXGLEY,  Mall  Nursery,  Faversham,  Kent. 

FETES,  FLOWER  SHOWS, BAZAARS, &c. 

CO  I _ J-  H.  MEURICE’S 

Reliable  Becherel le  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of  every  de¬ 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent, 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-makiDg  Specialties  and  every 
Xovelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls,  Private 
Parties,  Colleges,  &c.— Address,  20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET, 
ST.  PAXCRAS,  W.C. 


a 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 

Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  1  d.  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 

Published  hy  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 

SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  1  \d. 

“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACk” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  OX  HAXGIXG  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  Ac.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERIXG  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 

“A  WONDERFULTOOL!” 

“THE  ERADICATIXG  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
2s.;  extra  strong  2s.  6 d.,  postage  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work 
of  hand,  without  soiling  the  fingers.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay, 


Readers  oe  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pa^es 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
m  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


SMYTH’S 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES,  MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  £  inch  and  |  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


J 

Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Rare  a 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trurg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth's  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List ,  free  by  post. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


James  Veitch  &  Sons 

BEG  TO  INTIMATE  THAT  THEY  CAX 

SUPPLY  ALL  THE  LEADING  KINDS  OP  THE  ABOVE, 

EITHER  IN  POTS  OR  PREPARED  RUNNERS. 


Special  List  just  published,  and  can  be  had  on  application. 

ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  514,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.I. 

BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON’S 

ROMAN 


WELL  BIPENED  AND  HEAVY  BULBS  OF 


HYACINTHS, 

Earl>  White,  from  5  inches  to  inches  in  circumference. 

PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS, 

from  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  circumference. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS, 

from  5  inches  to  64  inches  in  circumference, 

LILIXJM  l  AX  1>I IKM.  Pure  White, 

extra  strong.  Early  Orders  solicited. 

VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES,  UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c  ,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

_  SALE.  MANCHESTER. 


I )  OSES  on  own  roots,  4s.  doz.  ROSES  in 

t  pots,  10s.  doz.  CLEMATIS,  16s.  doz.  VARIEGATED 
I\  IES*4s.  doz.  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  IS,  2s.  6d.  •  Ss  per  100 
See  new. Catalogue,  post  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries', 
Clevedon.  ’ 


/CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLEC¬ 
T'D  TIOX  ever  offered— 4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Chrysan- 
themum,  1  Ficus,  1  Abutilon,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
1  Tradescantia,  1  Salvia,  1  Nicotiana  affinis,  l  double  crimson 
Tropaeojum.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6d.,  post  free.  See  also  advfc. 
on  p.  to 3.  H.  ENGLISH,  Fairlie  Nursery,  Clevedon. 


\  LOT  EL\  T\  REATH  or  CROSS  of  white 

A*-  Flowers,  carriage  paid,  for  6s.,  7s.  fid.,  or  10s.  CUT 
ROSES,  4s.  per  100.  MAIDENHAIR  FERN,  2s.  6 J.  per  100 
post  free.  Promptly  despatched  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Note.— 
Address.  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Department,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


ORCHIDS. 


TheLIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Are  constantly  receiving  DIPORTATIOXS  of  ORCHIDS 
from  various  parts  of  the  World,  and  they  will  send 
particulars  of  each  importation  as  it  arrives  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  their  name  and  address  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Company  have  also  an  immense  stock  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS :  descriptive  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  on  application  to  the  Company. 

«.  goldsmith  street,  DRURY  ME,  w.c.  r»^S,GARST0K,  LIVERPOOL. 


HE.  G.  SMYTH, 


SOW  NOW 

DANIELS’  DEFIANCE  GIANT  EARLY  MARROW  CAB¬ 
BAGE.  The  finest  variety  in  cultivation, 

_  „  per  pkt,,  6d. ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6 d. 

DANIELS  LITTLE  QUEEN  CABBAGE.  Exceedingly  dwarf 

and  early  .  ...  per  pkt,,  6d. ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6d. 

DANIELS  GOLDEN  ROCCA  ONION.  Grand  exhibition 
variety  ...  ...  ...  per  pkt.,  fid.  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  67. 

DANIELS'  GIANT  ROCCA  ONION.  Weight  2  to  3  lbs. 
_  per  oz..  Is. 

DANIELS’  WHITE  ELEPHANT  TRIPOLI  ONION.  Weight 

3  to  4  lbs .  per  pkt.,  6d.  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  fid. 

DANIELS'  CONTINUITY  CABBAGE  LETTUCE.  The  finest 
in  cultivation  .  per  pkt.,  6d,  ;  per  oz.,  Is.  6 d. 


DANIELS  B R OS.7NORVVICH. 
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WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 

THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 

Cd.  and  Is.  per  packet ; 

Is.  6d.  per  oz. 

“Webb’s  Emperor  Cabbage  is  a 
very  good  fast-growing  sort,  of  large 
size  and  good  quality.”  —  Mr.  E. 
SIMPSON,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  -Lord  Wrottesley,” 

— -  Per  oz. 

Early  Nonpareil  Cabbage  .  8d. 

Enfield  Market  Cabbage  .  6d. 

Early  Rainham  Cabbage  .  9d. 

Red  Duteli  Cabbage  .  9d. 


Per  pkt. 

Webbs’  Red  Globe  Tripoli .  6d.  Is.  6d. 

Large  Flat  Red  Tripoli  .  6d.  lOd. 

Giant  Roeca  .  6d.  Is.  6d. 

Wliite  Lisbon  .  .  8d. 

Post  Free. 


NARCISSUS, 

“SIR  WATKIN.” 


DICKSONS, 


Now  ready,  thoroughly 
ripened,  strong  flowering 
Bulbs  of  this  grandest  Daffo¬ 
dil,  Is.  each;  extra  large, 
Is.  6d.  each.  Special  prices 
per  dozen  and  100.  New 
Catalogue  will  be  ready  shortly. 


LIMITED. 


NURSERIES,  W  A&id  1 

(h00  Acres  J 


Mr,  DODWELL'S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  GROWN. 


5,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage, 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

White  Grounds,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  31s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  6d.  per  100. 
Strong  plants  of  his  NEW  YELLOWS  and  KILMURRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE.  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

21st  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain,  Is.  6d.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
6d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order, 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY 


FLORAL  ALBUM  OF  CONFERENCE  DAFFODILS. 

This  unique  “Work  of  Art,”  illustrated  by  Gertrude  Hartland 
has  now  become  a  regular  Drawing-room  Book,  containing  as  it 
does,  over  50  faithful  pictures  of  one  of  the  most  accommodating 
of  all  Spring  Flowers.  First  Edition,  limited  to  a  thousand 
copies,  Post  Free,  2s.  6d.  “Key”  to  same,  descriptive  and 
priced,  -post  free  to  all  applicants.  r 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Seedsman,  CORK. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Strong  hardy  runners 
and  plants  in  pots  of 
the  newest  and  best 
varieties. 

Descriptive  Catalogue 
on  application. 


DICKSONS, 


LIMITED. 


THE  NURSERIES, 

(U 00  Acres.) 


BUL  B  S 


IF  YOU  WANT 


Mu.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 


Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM 

HIS 

UNIQUE  BULB  LIST, 

With  Pamphlet,  Now  Kevisei  and.  Enlarged, 

“HOW  I  CAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them.  NOW  Ready.  Sent  Post 
Pree  on  application. 

This  List  and  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  post  free  early  in  August  to 
all  who  ordered  in  previous  years.  If  luanted  before,  please  send 
post  card.  Please  mention  this  Paper. 

BULBS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  BLOOMING, 

The  following,  if  ordered  and  potted  at  once,  will  bloom  well 
for  Christmas. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  Is.  6 d.  doz., 

11s.  100;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  all  averaging  over  five 
inches  round,  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  imported,  2s.  doz., 
15s.  100. 

FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA.  the  most  lovely  flower  of 
the  day.  Planted  from  now.until  end  of  August,  will  bloom  at 
Christinas,  Is.  doz.,  7s,  100;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6 d. 
doz.,  11s.  100. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100. 
PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  ICO;  or  the 
large-flowering  variety,  l.s.  6 d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

My  other  Bulbs  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  delivery  the  latter 
part  of  August,  but  orders  should  he  booked  as  early  as  possible 
to  secure  best  quality.  Full  list  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 


MUSHROOM  SPAWN. — id.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks;  or  sent, 
post  free.  1  brick,  9<i  ;  3  bricks.  Is.  S d.  ;  0  bricks,  2s.  9 J. 

RAFFIA  GRASS.— Best  White,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb.;  2  lb.,  Is.  dd.;  3  lbs.,  2s.  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  6 d.  per  lb. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  August  fth.— Mansfield  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 
Tuesday,  August  5th  — Oxford  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Friday,  August  Sth. — Sale  of  Imported  Orchids  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p.  766. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2 ,  1890. 


NEW  HYBRID  ROGHEAS. 

The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  (February  22nd,  last),  says; _ “The 

easy  culture  of  these  plants,  and  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
render  them  ’ 

PLANTS  FOR  THE  MILLION.” 

THEY  FLOWER  IN  MID-WINTER. 

The  set  of  five  splendid  varieties,  15s.  ;  3s.  6d.  each. 
For  full  description  and  illustration,  see  New  Catalogue, 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

Usual  Allowance  to  the  Trade. 

A.  J.  A.  BRUCE, 

THE  NURSERIES, 

EDGE  LANE,  CHORLTON  -  CUM  -  HARDY, 
Manchester, 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

he  Carnation  and  Fern  Exhibition. — It 
probably  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Conference  and  Exhibition  of 
Carnations  and  Ferns  at  Chiswick  last  week, 
that  whilst  the  flowers  were  present  the  Ferns 
got  scant  attention.  The  fact  is,  flowers  ever 
are,  and  ever  will  be,  much  more  attractive 
than  foliage  to  the  general  public,  even  when 
the  foliage  is  of  such  wondrously  varied 
and  singularly  beautiful  forms  as  are  found 
among  Ferns.  If  the  attendance  at  tire  Con¬ 
ference  was  not  large,  it  ivas  far  better  than 
the  Westminster  Drill  Hall  gives,  though 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  whilst 
at  Chiswick  the  surroundings  were  of  the  most 
delightful  kind. 

The  weak  element  of  the  Chiswick  gather¬ 
ings,  is  the  catering  department,  which  seems 


to  be  specially  designed  to  render  Chiswick 
obnoxious  to  those  who  value  decent  refresh¬ 
ment  for  the  inner  man.  Still,  the  gathering 
so  far  should  encourage  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  use  Chiswick 
for  its  summer  meetings  much  more  largely, 
for  were  such  the  case  the  gardens  would  be 
to  the  Fellows  and  the  general  public  soon 
more  greatly  popularised. 

The  Ferns  suffered  somewhat  in  effect 
through  wanting  classification  and  style  in 
setting  up.  Heat,  round,  centre  groups  with 
the  sides  set  out  in  serpentine  outline  would 
have  made  a  pretty  and  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  hut  a  huge  tent,  with  rigid  straight  lines 
on  either  side,  and  a  wide  intervening  space 
almost  devoid  of  visitors,  was  not  a  pleasing 
object.  We  seem  still  to  have  so  much  to 
learn  in  the  matter  of  making  plant  displays 
attractive 

As  to  the  Carnations  and  Picotees  generally, 
they  were  presented  in  the  customary  dead, 
flat  aspect.  Were  cups  of  different  heights 
used  on  the  show  boards,  as  they  well  may  be 
with  the  paper  collars  attached  to  the  flowers, 
the  flattened  monotony  seen  in  the  present 
method  of  staging  cut  flowers  would  disappear. 
What  can  be  done  so  well  with  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  is  surely  not  impossible  with  the 
Carnation. 


‘JaARDY  Border  Carnations. — It  was,  doubt- 
■V  less,  very  bold  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  the 
chairman  of  the  Carnation  Conference,  to  offer 
so  large  a  sum  as  £20  yearly,  for  five  years, 
for  hardy  border  Carnations  ;  but.  it  should 
have  been  obvious,  even  to  him,  that  it  would 
he  utterly  impossible  to  ensure  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  prizes  were  offered, 
were  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots, 
or  cut  flowers  shown  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society.  Mr.  Martin 
Smith  wishes  to  see  plants  produced  from  seed 
sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  raised,  from 
sowing  to  blooming,  out  of  doors.  That  may 
be  all  very  well,  but  it  would  be  far  more  to 
the  purpose  were  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  to 
varieties  which  had  been  found  to  winter  well 
outdoors,  and  to  carry  line  heads  of  flowers  and 
ample  grass  the  follorving  summer. 

Whether  Carnation  seedlings  he  raised  out- 
of-doors  or  under  glass  is  of  no  consequence  so 
long  as  the  plants  entered  are  grown  out  in  the 
open.  It  is  strange  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
Mr.  Smith  that  no  better  opportunity  for  the 
awarding  of  the  prizes  he  offered  was  presented 
than  just  then,  through  the  trial  of  border 
Carnations  proceeding  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens. 
There  were  hundreds  of  plants  which  had  more 
or  less  stood  well  through  the  previous  winter, 
and  were  displaying  their  hardiness  or  other¬ 
wise  in  the  fullest  degree  within  a  fewr  feet  of 
the  Conference  gathering.  What  could  be 
better  to  encourage  the  society  to  continue 
this  Carnation  trial  for  several  years  than  that 
the  sum  of  £20  thus  offered  should  be  divided 
into  ten  or  a  dozen  prizes,  and  be  awarded  to 
those  varieties  which  are  found  to  come  nearest 
to  the  donor’s  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes 
hardy  border  Carnations  ? 

It  is  so  obvious  that  the  hardiness  of  any 
variety  can  only  be  discovered  by  fully  and 
fairly  testing  it  in  public,  as  at  Chiswick 
in  the  open  ground,  that  no  form  of  competi¬ 
tion  on  the  show  table  can  ensure  the  object 
sought  for.  There  are  not  a  few  really  fine 
hardy  border  Carnations  growing  at  Chiswick 
already,  and  £20  might  easily  he  distributed 
among  them  as  rewards  now.  If  Mr.  Martin 
Smith  will  devote  the  money  he  generously 
offers  to  a  Chiswick  trial,  he  will  he  the 
means  of  doing  much  good  to  floriculture,  and 
add  a  source  of  interest  to  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  ;  hut  to  use  it  in 
any  other  way  will  he  a  doubtful  gain  to  any 
body,  and  will  but  little  help  to  forward  the 
object  he  has  in  view. 
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TsTomatos. — We  hope  that  the  gardeners  who 
^  visited  Chiswick  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Carnation  and  Fern  Conferences,  took  stock 
of  the  Tomatos  growing  in  some  four  houses 
there,  of  which  three  were  filled  with  plants  in 
pots,  and  in  another — the  big,  span-house  near 
the  entrance — the  plants  are  growing  in  beds. 
It  does  seem  as  if  it  were  hardly  possible  for 
plants  to  thrive  better  or  to  fruit  more  freely 
than  they  are  doing  at  Chiswick ;  and  many 
gardeners  may  learn  lessons  as  to  good  culture 
alone.  It  is  evident  that  gross  culture  is  not 
practised  :  all  the  same,  the  very  best  results 
are  produced,  the  crop  of  fruit  in  every 
direction  being  a  remarkable  one. 

"But  apart  from  getting  wrinkles  of  a  cultural 
kind  there  are  not  less  useful  ones  to  be 
gathered  as  to  the  qualities  of  varieties. 
Tomato  sorts  presumably  are  plentiful  enough, 
but  then  they  are  after  all  so  very  much  alike. 
If  one  is  good  another  is  good,  and  if  one  is 
best,  another  is  better,  and  so  we  can  run  up 
the  gamut  of  praise  until  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  all  alike  are  excellent.  But  the  wrinkles 
to  be  picked  up  are  chiefly  those  which  tend 
to  show  how  needful  it  is  to  be  assured  that 
anyone  has  a  Tomato  either  better  or  diverse 
from  others  in  cultivation.  We  see  plant  after 
plant  at  Chiswick,  of  Perfection,  Conference, 
Ham  Green  Favourite,  the  Hew  Red  Mikado, 
Cocoa-nut — all,  with  others,  referred  to  in  the 
highest  terms,  and  all  relatively  so  much  alike, 
that  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  say  wherein 
the  distinctions  were  found,  were  we  not 
informed  that  all  have  diverse  appellations. 

Depend  upon  it,  and  this  trial  at  Chiswick 
makes  it  exceptionally  evident,  that  only  some 
properties  of  a  marvellously  remarkable  kind 
will  justify  the  adding  of  yet  another  variety 
to  our  distended  lists.  We  can  hardly  find 
room  for  better  cropping,  colour,  or  form ;  but 
if  still  finer  flavour  can  be  added  it  will  be 
heartily  welcomed. 


loral  Extravagancies. — If  we  are  to  credit 
an  eminent  daily  contemporary,  the  art  of 
floral  decorating  for  London  parties,  dinners, 
&c.,  has  reached  a  limit  beyond  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  go  without  leading  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  ruin.  When,  literally,  thousands 
of  pounds  are  spent  (that  is,  if  the  amount 
charged' is  ever  paid  !)  for  the  floral  decorations 
of  a  single  night,  no  wonder  moralists  hold  up 
their  hands  in  surprise  and  ask  where  it  is  all 
to  end.  We  cannot,  even  in  the  interests  of 
the  flower  trade,  admit  that  such  gross  and 
monstrous  expenditure  is  healthy  or  desirable.- 

So  far  from  leading  to  a  steady,  permanent 
demand  for  flowers,  the  result  is  to  produce  a 
feverish  and  abnormal  demand  for  a  short 
season,  which  is  followed  by  a  long  season  of 
comparative  abstinence  ;  and  not  only  is  a  trade 
which  relies  upon  regular  returns,  impaired 
by  the  feverish  competition  of  the  few  months, 
but  it  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  accounts 
which  may  never  be  met.  Ho  wonder  our 
contemporary  should  declare  that  either  the 
spendthrift  or  the  unfortunate  florist  must  find 
relief  in  bankruptcy.  Without  doubt,  flowers 
have  come  to  play  an  important  part  in  all 
forms  of  entertainment.  Ordinarily,  we  might 
have  regarded  such  uses  as  pleasing,  and  indi¬ 
cative  of  more  refined  tastes.  Unhappily, 
when  floral  displays  are  made  the  subject  of 
wealthy  competition,  and  one  costly  decoration 
has  to  be  exceeded  in  extent  and  expense  by 
another  until  the  most  deplorable  extrava¬ 
gancies  are  reached,  then  we  feel  that  floral 
decorations  become  detestable,  rather  than 
pleasing. 

We  should  prefer  to  find  that  the  general 
employment  of  flowers  by  the  wealthy — for 
there  is  no  fear  that  the  poor  will  become 
extravagant  in  their  use— had  become  mode¬ 
rate,  steady,  reasonable,  and  enduring;  so  that 
the  flower  trade  might  realise  that  its  existence 
had  a  firm  and  solid  basis. 


Gardening  Engagement.— Mr.  George  Groves,  fore¬ 
man  to  Mr.  Bennett,  Bangemore,  Burton-on-Trent,  as 
gardener  to  General  Owen  Williams,  at  Temple  House, 
Great  Marlow. 

What  Next  ? — The  following  advertisement  recently 
appeared  in  the  Daily  News-. — “A  lady  requiring  a 
gardener  is  willing  to  engage  a  lady  who  has  practical 
knowledge  of  gardening.  Advice  would  be  given,  and 
assistance  in  the  rough  work.  Must  be  strong.  £30, 
with  board  and  lodging.”  The  lady  should  have 
added,  Ho  flirting  allowed,  and  no  assistants  kept  under 
seventy  years  of  age.  Good  serviceable  corduroys 
ound,  and  a  piano  allowed 

Ealing  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
— The  members  of  this  society  had  their  second  annual 
summer  excursion  on  Monday  last,  when  a  party  num¬ 
bering  about  eighty  visited  the  Beading  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  where  they  were  shown  over 
the  extensive  seed  warehouses  and  offices,  the  trial 
ground  with  its  glorious  masses  of  colour  as  seen  from 
the  Great  Western  Bailway,  and  the  admirable  nursery 
in  the  Portland  Road.  The  weather  was  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  party  returned  home  much  gratified 
with  what  they  had  seen,  and  considerably  richer  in 
horticultural  knowledge  for  the  day’s  outiDg. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — A  party, 
numbering  eighty-two,  of  members  and  their  friends 
visited  Henley  and  district  on  Monday  last,  and, 
thanks  to  the  most  enjoyable  weather  and  the  admirable 
arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Holmes  another  red-letter 
day  has  to  be  recorded.  Leaving  Paddington  at  10.5, 
the  party  arrived  at  Reading  in  due  time,  and  from 
Caversham  Bridge  went  down  the  river  in  a  launch  to 
Henley,  the  riverside  scenery  being  greatly  admired  by 
the  way.  At  Henley,  after  refreshing  the  inner  man, 
the  party  divided,  the  larger  number  continuing  the 
river  trip  in  the  direction  of  Marlow,  while  the  more 
seriously  horticultural  section  visited  Park  Place,  the 
delightfully  situated  seat  of  John  Noble,  Esq.  The 
lovely  views,  charming  pleasure  grounds,  and  well 
stocked  plant  and  fruit  houses,  kitchen  gardens,  kc., 
afforded  an  abundance  of  subjects  to  admire,  and  not  a 
little  instruction  of  a  valuable  and  interesting  character. 
In  the  evening  all  met  again  for  a  refreshing  cup  of 
tea,  and  made  the  return  journey  in  a  most  ap-eeable 
way. 

Lilium  auratum. — This  grand  Lily  is  often  treated 
too  tenderly,  and  fails.  It  is  a  thoroughly  hardy  plant, 
and  is  frequently  seen  placed  out  in  borders  and  shrub¬ 
beries,  and  sometimes  beds  of  this  very  fine  species  are 
seen.  As  a  pot  plant  it  is  easily  grown  by  any 
amateur,  and  examples  of  its  very  easy  culture  are  now 
to  be  seen  at  Sparkhill,  Birmingham,  in  a  greenhouse 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  A  specimen  in  a 
10-in.  pot  has  five  strong  growths  from  one  bulb — a 
fine,  richly-marked  variety,  with  thirty-six  expanded 
blooms.  The  bulb  has  been  in  the  same  pot  for  two 
years,  being  simply  top-dressed,  and  kept  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture  and  stimulants.  This  plant,  with 
other  Liliums,  was  kept  plunged  in  a  cold  frame  during 
the  winter  ;  the  lights  were  off  altogether  after  April, 
and  the  plants  were  removed  to  the  greenhouse  to 
flower. 

Bonnets  of  Natural  Flowers. — The  season’s  belle  is 
appearing  at  the  theatres  and  at  the  last  spring 
festivities  in  novel  guise.  Her  evening  bonnet  is 
nothing  more  than  a  horseshoe  fillet  of  wires,  which 
she  has  carefully  filled  in  before  leaving  home  with 
Mountain  Laurel  freshly  gathered,  or  Lilac  or  Boses. 
One  young  woman  who  sat  in  front  of  me  a  few  nights 
ago  was  garlanded  withj-Inatural  sprays  of  yellow 
Honeysuckle,  and  the  effect  was  quite  bewildering 
until  the  last  act,  when  the  poor  flowers  drooped  under 
the  combined  influence  of  heat  and  tragedy.  If  the 
fashion  becomes  in  any  way  general  there  will  have  to 
be  florists  next  door  to  theatres,  so  that  when  one  sex 
goes  out  between  the  acts  for  liquid  refreshments  the 
other  can  get  its  bonnet  freshly  and  fragrantly  decorated. 
Under  this  system  it  might  even  be  possible  to  follow 
a  play  with  sympathetic  headgear — non-committal 
flowers  like  Daisies  or  Buttercups  for  the  first  act. 
Passion  Flowers  for  those  intermediate,  and  Mignonette, 
Forget-me-nots,  Bride  Boses,  or  whatever  the  drama 
itself  might  suggest  as  most  appropriate  for  the  closing 
scenes.  The  proper  order  of  flowers  might  be  indicated 
on  the  programmes.  Seldom  has  a  fashion  been  started 
with  such  chances  of  entertaining  developments,  and 
yet  the  chances  are  it  will  not  go  far.  Few  people 
take  up  a  whim  that  is  so  extreme.  —  Brooklyn  Times. 


KELHAM  HALL,  NEWARK. 

The  name  of  Eelham  has  of  late  become  somewhat 
familiar  to  those  interested  in  the  horticulture  of  the 
midland  counties.  It  is  a  small  but  delightful  little 
village,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  historic 
little  borough  of  Newark-on-Trent,  which  maybe  said  to 
have  been  the  political  birthplace  of  the  venerable  ex- 
Premier  of  England,  it  being  the  first  constituency 
which  gave  him  a  seat  in  Parliament  some  fifty  years 
ago.  The  Hall  of  Kelham  is  no  old  baronial  building 
of  historic  note,  with  a  venerable  mansion  hoary  and 
worn  with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  but  is  a  splendid 
example  of  nineteenth  -  century  architecture.  The 
owner  of  the  estate  is  J.  H.  Mannors  Sutton,  Esq.,  J.P., 
and  the  mansion,  which  is  beautifully  situated,  and 
commands  extensive,  diversified  and  picturesque  views, 
is  in  the  French  style,  and  a  most  imposing  pile,  the 
material  (hand-smoothed  bricks  with  stone  facings)  and 
workmanship  being  of  the  best  possible  character,  and 
the  architectural  embellishments  singularly  rich. 

On  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  mansion  are 
spacious  terrace  gardens  with  flower  beds  and  borders 
judiciously  arranged,  and  many  splendid  specimen 
Hollies,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  Golden 
Yews,  Retinosporas,  &c. ,  are  appropriately  planted. 
The  view  from  the  terrace  is  particularly  fine,  em¬ 
bracing  the  river  Trent,  which  winds  its  silvery  course 
through  a  most  delightful  pastoral  valley,  the 
substantial  ornamental  bridge  which  spans  the  river, 
and  in  the  far  distance  the  renowned  Sherwood  Forest 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  lace-making  City  of 
Nottingham  on  the  other.  The  whole  of  the  scenery 
in  proximity  to  the  mansion  is  remarkable  for  its  quiet 
beauty  and  suggestiveness,  and  one  could  imagine  the 
saintly  George  Herbert  (who  was  a  fisherman),  with 
rod  and  creel  in  hand,  walking  gently  down  the  green 
slopes  to  the  river,  whose  silvery  sheen  gleams  softly 
between  grey  Willows  and  rugged  boles  of  ancient  Elms. 

The  kitchen  gardens  are  a  short  distance  (about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile)  from  the  mansion,  from  which  they 
are  totally  hidden  by  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
and  shrubberies.  The  pretty  dwelling  of  Mr.  Webb, 
the  enthusiastic  gardener,  forms  the  entrance,  and  is 
not  without  its  floral  charms,  Clematis  rubella,  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Roses,  and  other  climbing  plants  hanging  in 
graceful  festoons  from  its  walls.  The  kitchen  garden^ 
are  between  two  and  three  acres  in  extent,  enclosed 
between  lofty  walls  which  are  covered  from  base  to 
summit  with  healthy  fruit  trees  ;  and  similarly  fine  are 
the  pyramid  fruit  trees  in  the  garden — no  moss,  no 
canker,  but  clean,  bright  wood  everywhere.  The  crops 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are,  however,  a  conspicuous 
failure  ;  as  also  is  the  Carrot  crop,  a  state  of  things 
which  seems  very  general  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Erected  against  the  south  wall  of  the  kitchen  garden 
is  a  range  of  glass  structures.  Vineries,  early  and  late, 
are  carrying  a  nice  even  crop,  Black  Hamburgh,  Mus¬ 
cat  of  Alexandra,  and  other  varieties  being  worthy  of 
special  notice.  The  retention  of  young  wood,  not  rigid 
spur-pruning,  is  the  system  relied  upon  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  high-class  fruit.  Royal  George  and  Princess 
of  Wales  Peaches  are  in  the  best  of  condition,  and  are 
carrying  fruits  of  the  same  meritorious  quality  which 
Mr.  Webb  so  successfully  exhibits  at  some  of  the 
leading  shows.  Melons  are  well  grown,  but  only  one 
variety  is  under  cultivation  here,  and  may  be  seen  in 
various  stages  of  growth,  Best  of  All  being  the  variety 
most  esteemed  for  its  precocity  and  good  qualities. 
Pines  are  not  very  extensively  grown  ;  but  we  noticed 
a  batch  of  dwarf  stubby-leaved  plants  of  Smooth 
Cayenne,  in  8-in.  or  9-in.  pots,  showing  fruits  which 
will  be  considerably  larger  than  many  grown  in  far 
larger  pots.  Mr.  Webb  evidently  believes  in  small 
plants  and  large  fruits.  Particularly  noticeable  in  one 
of  the  long  span-roofed  houses  occupying  a  central 
position  in  the  garden  is  an  exceedingly  even-balanced 
crop  of  Tomatos  grown  on  the  extension  system,  and 
not  upon  the  single-rod  principle  so  extensively 
practised  elsewhere.  The  variety  is  Hathaway’s  Excel¬ 
sior,  which  can  lay  claim  to  being  not  only  one  of  the 
handsomest,  but  also  one  of  the  best-flavoured  varieties 
in  commerce.  The  demand  for  Tomatos  at  Kelham  is 
very  great,  and  successional  crops,  equally  well  grown, 
may  be  seen  in  other  houses  devoted  to  their  culture  ; 
but  this  is  the  only  variety  grown. 

There  are  numerous  other  houses  devoted  to  Roses, 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  &c.,  one  lean-to  structure 
being  solely  devoted  to  that  most  useful  and  beautiful 
Rose,  Niphetos,  from  which  thousands  of  blooms  are 
annually  cut.  Another  span-roofed  house  is  principally 
occupied  with  Crotons  in  rude  health  and  vigour, 
which  are  used  for  grouping  at  neighbouring  shows, 
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Mr.  Webb  beiDg  quite  an  adept  at  the  art.  Two  very 
fme  varieties  of  Lapageria  rosea  and  L.  alba  may  be 
found  occupying  the  roof  of  another  house  containing  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  plants,  which  are  too 
numerous  to  describe.  We  also  noticed  some  nicely- 
grown  Palms,  amongst  which  were  pretty  examples  of 
Kentia  Fosteriana,  K.  Belmoreana,  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
&c. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen  garden  are  the 
orchards,  most  of  the  trees  apparently  being  of  a  good 
age,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Pike’s  Pearmain  Apple, 
the  crops  are  very  light.  There  is  a  somewhat  newly- 
made  piece  of  garden  near  here  which  is  used  principally 
for  growing  bush  fruit  and  Strawberries,  all  of  which 
were  maturing  heavy  crops,  particularly  the  latter, 
the  three  most  reliable  kinds  being  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir 
C.  Napier,  and  Vieomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  Many 
other  objects  of  interest  are  to  be  seen  at  Kelham,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  general  good  order  prevails 
in  each  department,  and  Mr.  Webb  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  its  excellent  keeping. — J.  H.  Walker. 


SEEDLING  STRAWBERRIES* 

By  Me.  Thomas  Laxton. 

When  I  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  on  “Seedling 
Strawberries  ”  at  this  conference,  I  felt  that  there 
might  be  listeners  who  would  inquire  of  themselves 
why  seedling  Strawberries  should  require  to  be 
separately  treated,  when  the  history  and  cultivation  of 
the  fruit  is  expounded  by  the  able  fruitists  and  writers 
who  have  kindly  taken  those  subjects  in  hand  ;  but 
looking  at  our  special  and  most  popular  summer  fruit 
as  almost  of  an  annual  character,  as  it  gives  its  produce 
from  seed  more  rapidly  than  any  other  fruit  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  and  to  the  enormous  demand  to  suit 
the  various  tastes  and  requirements  of  consumers,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  lay  before  you  a  few  of  the  simple  facts 
and  slight  experiences  gathered  by  me  in  a  peiiod  of 
thirty-two  years,  during  which  I  have,  mostly  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  years,  continued  to  raise  and 
work  out  a  batch  of  seedlings,  chiefly  by  gross- 
fertilisation.  The  annual  character  of  the  Alpine 
Strawberries,  so  much  appreciated  by  our  French 
neighbours,  is  well  known,  as  they  are  ordinarily  and 
best  treated  as  such,  coming  fairly  true  from  seed,  and 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  late  Conference  [of  the  British  Fruit 
Growers’  Association. 


the  produce  generally  finer  than  from  runner  plants. 
Our  so-called  English  Strawberries,  which  probably 
contain  an  admixture  of  the  blood  of  all  the  edible 
species,  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  may 
be  more  quickly  fruited  from  seed  than,  I  believe,  is 
generally  understood.  As  these  are  now  cultivated  in 
most  temperate  and  semi-tropical  climates,  and  as 
almost  every  soil  and  situation  has  a  peculiarity  for 
some  particular  variety  or  varieties,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  sorts  suitable  for  these  varied  climes 
and  localities.  In  North  America,  I  believe,  this  has 
been  largely  and  systematically  carried  out,  with  the 
result  that  a  more  vigorous  race  than  we  have  in  most 
of  our  English  and  continental  sorts  has  been  secured, 
for  if  there  be  a  failing  in  our  many  good  quality 
Strawberries  it  is  chiefly  that  of  weak  constitution. 
The  health  and  vigour  of  most  of  the  American 
varieties  leads  me  to  look  to  these  as  suitable  parents 
to  be  introduced  into  our  home  stud  book,  for  although 
the  American  sorts  are  not  at  all  or  generally  suitable 
for  our  moister  climate,  especially  in  a  wet  seasou,  still 


their  great  fertility,  hardiness  and  vigour,  combined 
with  good  size  of  fruit,  has  seemed  to  me  just  what  we 
want  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  keep  up  the  health 
standard  and  constitution  of  the  western  European 
varieties,  for  our  cousins,  locking  at  the  matter  in  a 
practical  and  profitable  way,  have  excelled  us  in  the 
production  of  hardy,  prolific  and  large-fruited  varieties 
adapted  for  market  and  field  culture.  By  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  American  Strawberry  blood  we  have  an 
alliance  of  two  distinctly  acclimatised  races,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  such  an  alliance  is  equally 
advantageous  for  our  artificially  produced  and  culti¬ 
vated  fruits,  as  it  has  proved  for  the  over-civilised 
human  race.  Now,  following  the  lines  adopted  in 
America  in  raising  seedling  Strawberries,  the  objects 
it  has  appeared  to  me  that  we  ought  to  seek  are:  — 

1,  Constitution  and  moderate  vigour.  2,  Fertility. 
3,  Solidity  and  external  firmness  to  adapt  the  fruit  for 
transit.  4,  Flavour  and  quality.  5,  Size  and  appearance. 
The  latter  points  many  market  growers  will  hold  as 
constituting  the  blue  blood  of  the  Strawberry,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  private  gardeners  will  put  quality  in 
the  foreground,  as  Strawberries  are  grown  to  be  eaten 
as  well  as  to  form  captivating  works  of  art.  This  adds 
to  the  necessity  for  providing  a  sufficient  number  and 


variety  of  sorts  as  may  be  required  for  the  particular 
purpose.  It  has  been  my  folly  to  seek  the  philosopher’s 
stone,  and  to  blend  all  the  desired  qualities  in  one. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  this  happy  goal  has  not  yet  been 
attained,  and  the  pleasure  may  yet  be  looked  forward 
to  by  workers  in  the  interesting  field  of  seedling-Straw- 
berry  raising.  But  to  be  practical,  what  is  most 
wanted  now  are  early,  main  crop,  and  late  sorts  having 
good-sized,  high- flavoured  fruits  with  a  firm  exterior, 
the  colour  of  a  bright  glossy  scarlet,  and  lasting.  The 
conical  or  heart-shaped  form  may,  perhaps,  find  most 
favour,  but  the  shape  should  be  regular,  the  plant 
hardy,  moderately  vigorous  and  sturdy,  and  fairly 
productive  of  runners.  A  stout  footstalk  carrying 
about  ten  or  twelve  even  and  regular-sized  fruits,  free 
of  but  not  too  far  from  the  ground.  The  fruits  of  good 
and  distinct  flavours,  it  not  being  necessary  that  all 
sorts  should  assimilate  in  this  respect,  variety  and 
novelty  being  desirable  to  suit  various  tastes.  And, 
lastly,  if  these  qualities  can  be  adapted  to  fruits 
suitable  also  for  forcing,  a  material  gain  will  be  secured. 

How  these  Ends  may  be  Attained. 

1,  By  sowing  seed  from  naturally  fertilised,  large, 
and  well-shaped  fruits  approximating  to  the  above 
standard  or  objects  desired.  Perhaps  the  varieties  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Noble,  or  Auguste  Nicaise  may  supply 
what  is  wanted  in  the  earlier  sorts,  and  British  Queen, 
Commander,  President,  Dr.  Hogg,  Loxford  Hall, 
Waterloo,  Latest  of  All,  or  Eleanor,  similar  advantages 
for  the  improvement  of  the  main  and  late  sorts.  2,  By 
artificially  intercrossing  the  best  English  and  foreign 
varieties. 

Modes  of  Operation. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
thoroughly  ripened,  when  it  may  be  broken  up  and  the 
pulp  or  flesh  well  washed  out  and  separated  from  the 
seed  through  a  fine  sieve  or  piece  of  muslin,  dried,  and 
at  once  sown  in  a  box  of  rather  light  soil,  kept  moist 
and  in  a  shady  situation  until  vegetation  takes  place, 
which  will  probably  occur  in  two  or  three  weeks.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  may 
be  pricked  out  into  boxes  or  potted  off  at  once  into 
72’s,  and  afterwards  re-potted  from  time  to  time  or 
planted  out,  as  may  be  required  ;  or  the  fruits  may  be 
dried  in  a  sunny  place  and  retained  until  the  early 
spring  following,  when  the  seed  may  be  rubbed  or 
picked  out  and  sown,  and  treated  as  above. 

The  former  method  has  the  advantage  of  gaining  time, 
and  from  it  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  fruit  from  some 
of  the  seedlings  in  about  fourteen  months  from  sowing 
the  seed.  The  latter  mode  avoids  the  preservation  of 
and  carrying  through  the  winter  a  number  of  small 
plants  and  the  attendant  risk  of  loss  from  slugs  and 
insects. 

I  prefer  and  adopt  the  former  when  possible,  and 
time  is  important,  and  this  I  find  was  the  mode 
preferred  by  the  late  Dr.  Roden,  well  known  as  a 
successful  raiser  and  improver  of  the  Strawberry. 
When  the  seedling  plants  are  strong  enough  I  usually 
plant  them  out  in  rows  about  1  ft.  to  1  ft.  3  ins.  apart 
according  to  size  and  vigour,  giving  2  ft.  6  ins.  between 
the  rows.  This  affords  a  fair  opportunity  for  testing 
and  securing  a  few  runners  during  the  first  two  years  ; 
for  although  some  of  the  plants  may  flower  and  fruit 
the  year  following  that  of  sowing  the  seed,  many  will 
not,  however,  fruit,  nor  can  any  be  satisfactorily  put 
on  further  probation  until  the  second  year.  Where 
convenient  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  out  the  seedlings  by 
the  side  of  an  open  walk  or  path,  facing  south  if 
possible,  as  there  the  plants  get  ample  light  and  air 
and  can  be  readily  tended. 

How  and  What  to  Intercross. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  intercross  two  distinct  varieties 
or  species,  the  parents  should  be  both  healthy  and 
vigorous  plants,  but  not  too  vigorous,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  security  and  convenience  that  the  intended 
seed-bearing  plant  should  be  grown  in  a  pot.  The 
anthers  must  be  removed  from  the  flower  to  be  operated 
upon  with  a  pair  of  small  sharp-pointed  scissors  the 
day  preceding  the  opening  and  full  development,  and 
early  the  following  morning  pollen  of  the  sort  required 
as  the  male  parent  should  be  applied  to  the  pistils  of 
the  intended  seed-bearing  flower  directly  from  the 
pollen-bearing  flower,  and  as  there  is  a  possibility  of 
the  organs  not  being  sufficiently  ripe  or  developed,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  repeat  the  operation  a  few  hours 
later  ;  but  the  first  access  of  pollen  will  usually  suffice. 
When  it  is  clear  that  fertilisation  has  taken  place  I 
pinch  off  all  flowers  and  fruit  not  required,  so  as  to 
strengthen  those  intended  for  seed.  There  is  also  an 
advantage  in  potting  the  plants  to  be  worked  upon,  as 
they  may  be  advanced  or  retarded  for  use  with  varieties 
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flowering  earlier  or  later  in  the  open,  and  the  operations 
can  be  more  safely  conducted  under  cover,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  gauze,  however,  being  unnecessary  for  a 
many-pistilled  flower  like  that  of  the  Strawberry.  It 
will  he  wise  not  to  over-fertilise  or  apply  too  much 
pollen,  as  when  many  seeds  are  obtained  from  a  fruit 
the  whole  are  generally  weaker  than  when  a  few  well- 
developed  seeds  are  secured.  I  have  an  impression  also 
that  an  excess  of  alien  pollen  tends  in  the  Strawberry 
to  a  predominance  of  the  characters  of  the  pollen¬ 
bearing  male  parent. 

As  to  Forthcoming  Results. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  as  the  cultivated  Strawberry 
is  a  cross-bred  fruit,  there  will  be  considerable  variety 
as  well  as  some  wide  breaks  in  the  progeny  from  inter¬ 
crossing,  but  generally  the  offspring  will  show 
characters  intermediate  between  the  parents,  and  with 
perseverance  it  will  be  possible  to  gain  the  end  sought. 
Having  practised  Strawberry  crossing  so  long,  however, 
it  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  know  that  Noble, 
probably  the  most  remarkable  break  in  Strawberries  of 
recent  years  in  this  country,  was  obtained  without 
artistic  intervention.  I  surmise  there  are  some  who  will 
like  to  know  its  actual  origin — such  is  easily  told.  In 
1884  I  grew  and  sowed  the  seed  from  a  large  and  hand¬ 
some  fruit  of  Forman’s  Excelsior  (a  fine  and  good-shaped, 
firm-fleshed  Strawberry  on  light  soils).  From  this  sowing 
I  obtained  only  five  plants,  one  of  which  proved  bolder 
than  the  rest,  and  subsequently  became  “  Ennobled  ” 
— the  remainder  were  not  acquisitions.  Now,  con¬ 
sidering  that  I  have  during  the  past  thirty-two  years 
from  my  own  work  of  cross-breeding  raised  at  least 
10,000  seedling  Strawberries,  and  out  of  these  only  nine 
have  as  yet  been  sent  forth  to  the  world,  although  all 
have  had  to  be  tried,  and  many  after  being  largely 
cultivated  for  years  have  had  ultimately  to  be  abandoned, 
and  that  out  of  a  small  batch  of  five  from  natural 
fertilisation  there  should  be  one  distinct  gain,  I  feel 
that  the  work  of  a  cross-breeder  who  can  only  point  to 
such  results  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  nor,  I  may 
feelingly  add,  profitable.  Although  Noble  was  only 
from  natural,  or  insect,  or  wind  fertilisation,  I  am  able, 
with  some  confidence,  to  indicate  its  breed,  and  that  it 
contains  American  blood,  as  the  fruit  from  which  it  was 
grown  was  taken  from  a  row  of  Forman’s  Excelsior 
grown  contiguous  to  one  of  Sharpless  Seedling,  a  large, 
early,  and  vigorous  sort ;  and  if  the  foliage,  habit,  fruit, 
and  periods  of  maturity  of  these  two  varieties  be 
examined  and  considered,  it  will  appear  tolerably  plain 
that  Noble  has  a  goo  I  deal  of  each  of  these  varieties  in 
it,  and  that  the  advantages  of  American  blood  have 
been  secured  without  the  agency  of  man.  The  influence 
and  weight  of  Noble  will,  however,  doubtless  soon  be 
apparent  in  forthcoming  varieties,  for  by  intercrossing 
it  with  all  the  best  varieties,  and  reversing  the  crosses 
in  most  cases,  a  large  number  of  seedlings  have  been 
obtained  and  are  on  trial.  In  carrying  out  my  own 
work  I  have  found  that  the  seed  of  Noble  is  lighter,  and 
does  not  vegetate  so  freely  as  that  of  the  varieties 
crossed  with  its  pollen,  and  it  may  be  that  to  this 
imperfection  of  seed  the  fertility  of  Noble  in  quantity 
and  size  of  fruit  may  be  owing.  I  have  also  introduced 
with  success  the  blood  of  other  American  seedlings  into 
my  crosses,  and  I  am  a  believer  that  in  this  introduction 
of  new  blood  there  is  greater  probability  of  further 
advancing  our  own  home  race  of  Strawberries,  a  field  in 
which  there  is  yet  ample  scope  for  progress. 

- - 

COLOURS  OP  PLANTS. 

At  a  lecture  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  on  some  considerations  concerning  colour 
and  colouring,  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  F.R.S.,  said:  — 
The  texture  and  translucency  of  flowers  and  leaves 
greatly  modify  the  hues  of  the  colouring  matter 
they  contain,  and  of  the  light  which  they  reflect. 
The  peculiar  glistening  of  the  cell  walls  in  the 
coloured  tissues  of  flowers  is  a  case  in  point ;  it  is 
sometimes  erroneously  spoken  of  as  crystalline.  The 
distribution  of  the  various  colouring  matters  of  flowers 
in  the  cells,  when  the  coloured  tissues  are  examined 
under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  much  less  regular 
than  might  be  imagined,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  peculiar  chromatic  beauty  of  many 
flowers.  In  speaking  of  the  colours  of  plants  some 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  green  of  foliage.  If  the 
fully  developed  leaves  of  a  forest  tree  in  summer  some¬ 
times  tend  towards  a  certain  heaviness  and  monotony 
of  hue,  still  there  is,  even  in  this  case,  a  degree  of 
variety  present.  Some  leaves  are  in  shadow,  some 
transmit  the  incident  light,  some  reflect  the  blue  of  the 
sky  or  the  grey  of  the  clouds,  some  display  in  perfection 


their  local  colour,  and  some  show  in  different  parts  the 
various  hues  just  indicated.  And  then,  too,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  green  colour  of  foliage  varies 
with  its  age,  and  that  it  always  possesses  a  singular 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  it  trom  other  greens , 
for  if  we  place  a  spray  of  green  leaves  upon  a  piece  of 
green  cloth,  or  green  paper  resembling  it  in  general  hue, 
we  shall  yet  find  that  the  natural  pigment  differs 
materially  from  the  artificial  in  its  chromatic  consti¬ 
tuents.  To  prove  this  you  need  not  have  recourse  to 
prismatic  analysis  ;  you  have  only  to  illuminate  both 
surfaces  with  red  light,  or  to  inspect  both  through  a 
piece  of  red  glass,  to  see  a  very  striking  difference, 
especially  noticeable  with  the  yellowish  green  foliage  of 
young  branches. 

- - 

FRUIT  CROPS  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  fruit  crops  are  under  an  average 
throughout  this  district;  even  some  of  the  small 
berries  are  thin.  In  this  garden  we  have  a  full  crop 
of  Apples,  but,  like  everything  else,  they  have  made 
but  little  progress  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  in 
consequence  of  the  wet,  cold,  sunless  weather.  Pears 
are  a  light  crop,  and  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years  our 
Beurre  d’Amanlis  trees  are  almost  fruitless.  Though 
the  temperature  was  low  on  several  nights  whilst  the 
trees  were  in  flower,  the  thermometer  did  not  fall  below 
freezing,  and  the  air  was  dry  ;  I  am  therefore  unable 
to  explain  the  cause  of  our  scanty  crop,  unless  it  was 
the  caterpillar,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  so  numerous 
on  them  as  on  the  Apples. 

Of  Plums  we  have  none,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
except  black,  and  Raspberries  are  as  beautiful  as  anyone 
could  wish.  In  some  gardens  Gooseberries  are  almost 
a  failure,  for  which  I  think  the  bud-destroying  birds 
must  be  responsible.  Cherries  on  walls  are  the  usual 
crop,  and  seldom  varies  ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
considering  the  little  attention  paid  to  them,  are  a  fair 
crop,  but  in  neighbouring  gardens,  these,  and  especially 
Apricots,  are  a  heavy  crop.  Strawberries  were 
abundant,  but  the  continued  wet  has  spoilt  many 
of  the  fruits.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying  any  of  the  new  varieties,  except  about  a  dozen 
plants  of  Noble,  which  did  very  well  on  a  south 
border,  and  the  flavour  was  passable.  On  this  point 
I  find  tastes  differ,  and  whilst  many— perhaps  the 
majority — appreciate  Keen’s  Seedling,  others  prefer  the 
brisker-flavoured  varieties.  Personally  I  prefer  British 
Queen  to  any  other  sort  for  flavour. —  W.  P.  Roberts, 
Cuerden  Hall,  Preston. 

- ->X<» - 

BORDER  CARNATIONS  AT 

CHISWICK. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  Carnations  in 
the  open  border,  a  large  collection  of  different  varieties 
has  been  got  together  and  planted  on  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick. 
As  every  Carnation  grower  knows,  the  past  season  has 
been  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  proper  development 
of  the  blooms,  causing  the  calyx  to  split,  or  the  flower 
to  be  battered  and  disfigured  when  it  does  expand. 
Moreover,  comparatively  few  kinds  were  at  their  best  at 
the  time  of  the  Carnation  Exhibition  and  Conference  on 
the  22nd  of  July.  Seedlings,  both  single  and  double, 
were  profusely  flowered,  and  although  the  blooms 
lacked  the  size,  quality,  and  refinement  of  the  named 
exhibition  kinds,  yet  the  quantity  of  flowers  and  their 
brilliancy  of  colour  is  often  remarkable.  All  the  kinds 
are  planted  in  rows  three  in  a  clump,  and  the  single 
sorts  so  treated  often  exhibit  a  mass  of  bloom  about  a 
yard  across.  The  colours  vary  from  pink  and  rose  to 
deep  rose,  purple,  scarlet  and  crimson.  Some  of  the 
single  kinds  had  purple  flowers,  resembling  the  Corn 
Cockle  (Lychnis  Githago),  while  most  of  them  were 
very  ornamental  in  character.  Some  of  the  unnamed 
selections  of  former  years  showed  a  vigorous  habit  of 
growth,  and  in  some  cases  flowers  of  high  quality.  The 
older  and  named  kinds  may  be  expected  to  flower  for 
some  time  yet. 

Seles. 

The  white  varieties  are  pretty  numerous,  and  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  by  the  flowers  alone.  Those  of 
vigorous  habit  would,  of  course,  prove  most  eligible  for 
border  decoration.  Virgo  has  broad,  nearly  entire 
petals  of  great  purity,  and  the  stems  rise  to  a  height  of 
18  ins.  The  flowers  of  Elaine  are  large  and  full,  but 
the  petals  are  more  numerous  and  not  flat.  Those  of 
The  Bride  are  also  large  and  full,  but  out  of  doors,  at 
least,  the  margin  becomes  of  a  rosy  pink  hue.  Nurse 


Finns  is  a  dwarf  variety  not  exceeding  10  ins.  or  12  ins., 
and  the  flowers  are  so  double  that  the  central  petals 
are  nearly  erect,  but  they  are  broad  and  of  good  sub¬ 
stance.  The  young  growths  of  this  variety  are 
plentifully  produced.  Similarly  dwarf  is  TV’.  P.  Milner, 
but  the  broad  petals  are  slightly  incurved  at  the  edges, 
as  also  occurs  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Frank  Watts.  The 
latter  is  a  more  vigorous  grower,  reaching  a  height  of 
15  ins.  Snowdrift  is  a  large-flowered  kind  of  gTeat 
purity,  but  some  of  the  numerous  inner  petals  are 
slightly  folded.  An  unnamed  seedling  was  seen 
growing  to  the  height  of  24  ft.,  and  branching  very 
freely.  Ossian  is  pure  white  and  full,  but  rather 
deeply  dentate  at  the  margin.  A  very  early  kind  is 
Comtesse  de  Paris,  as  the  flowers  were  mostly  faded  at 
the  time  of  the  Conference. 

The  coloured  varieties  aTe  pretty  numerous,  and 
usually  prove  the  most  attractive  to  the  general  public, 
while  they  are  most  useful  for  border  decoration  or  for 
cut  flowers.  Napoleon  III.  is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  tinted 
with  rose  when  it  first  opens.  The  Crimson  Clove  will 
always  be  popular,  on  account  of  its  fragrance.  Thalia 
is  notable  for  the  enormous  size  of  its  rosy  carmine  or 
scarlet  flowers,  with  broad  petals.  The  Comte  de  Paris 
is  later  in  coming  into  bloom  than  the  Comtesse  de 
Paris,  and  is  a  more  vigorous  grower,  reaching  the 
height  of  24  ft.,  and  is  much  branched  and  floriferous. 
A  seedling  of  the  Old  Clove  group  was  notable  for  the 
size  of  its  crimson  and  fragrant  flowers,  but  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  plant  does  not  appear  to  he  vigorous. 
Maggie  Lawrie,  judging  from  its  great  vigour,  would 
prove  a  good  border  variety.  The  flowers  are  soft  rose 
fading  to  pink,  and  are  borne  on  stems  2  ft.  high. 
M.  Welsh  is  about  equally  tall,  and  much  branched, 
with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  of  medium  size. 

Three  plants  of  Horace  formed  a  mass  about  a  yard 
across,  and  extremely  floriferous.  The  flowers  are 
brilliant  scarlet,  but  not  very  refined.  For  border 
culture  it  would,  however,  prove  useful.  The  Moor  is 
a  large  velvety  crimson  flower,  and  the  stems  are  much 
branched.  Rowena  is  much  of  the  same  habit  as  the 
last,  and  has  bold  brilliant  scarlet  flowers.  Both  are 
good  border  varieties,  and  the  last  named  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  Conference  on  the  22nd  ult. 
The  blooms  of  Fair  Maid  are  flesh-coloured,  rarely  with 
a  few  scarlet  stripes.  A  pale  rose  seedling  had  flowers 
of  good  quality.  Scarlet  Gem  has  larger  blooms  than 
Rowena,  but  the  plant  is  moderately  floriferous.  One 
of  the  finest  of  its  class  is  Purple  Emperor,  with  rich 
dark  purple  flowers  of  great  size.  Those  of  Mrs.  George 
are  deep  rose  and  of  great  size,  while  those  of  Mrs.  du 
Crouz  are  rosy  scarlet,  and  very  freely  produced.  Very 
distinct  in  its  way  is  Terra  Cotta,  also  known  as  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole.  Plenty  of  foliage  is  produced  at  the 
base  of  much- branched  stems,  rising  to  the  height  of 
24  ft.  or  3  ft.  The  flowers  are  very  fall,  and  of  the 
colour  described  by  the  first  name.  Much  after  the 
same  style  is  Beatrice,  which  may  be  described  as 
orange-salmon  fading  to  buff.  It  has  the  same  vigorous 
habit  and  floriferous  nature. 

Yellow7  Kinds. 

Both  Carnations  and  yellow-ground  Picotees  may  be 
placed  here.  Of  the  latter  class  is  Frank  Barrett, 
which  is  striped  with  red  on  a  light  yellow  ground,  and 
is  very  floriferous.  Canary  Yellow  varies  from  1  ft. 
to  2  ft.  in  height,  and  has  large  double  flowers  with 
broad  petals.  The  flowers  of  Yellow  Supreme  are 
clear  yellow,  with  the  petals  incurved  at  the  edges. 
An  unnamed  seedling  in  the  collection  has  its  yellow 
flowers  flaked  with  pink,  and  sometimes  with  scarlet. 
Madame  Van  Houtte  is  heavily  striped  with  crimson- 
purple.  Pride  of  Pensliurst,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
beautiful  yellow  Carnation,  but  as  seen  out  of  doors 
here  it  is  a  poor,  weak  grower.  A  clear  yellow  variety 
named  Amber  is  much  more  vigorous  when  placed  out 
of  doors.  Of  the  many  yellow  kinds  in  the  collection, 
a  large  number  of  seedling,  unnamed  kinds  were  not  in 
bloom  when  we  examined  them.  One,  however,  had 
large  yellow  flowers,  variably  striped  with  crimson. 

Bizarre  and  Flaked  Varieties. 

As  far  as  those  in  flower  were  concerned,  the  simply 
flaked  kinds  far  outnumbered  those  in  which  the  ground 
colour  is  striped  with  two  other  distinct  shades.  A 
curious  and  pretty  variety  is  that  named  Olivia,  the 
rosy  scarlet  ground  colour  of  which  is  flaked  with  a 
slaty  hue.  It  is  very  floriferous.  The  Coroner  is  a 
scarlet  variety,  faintly  flaked  with  rose.  Squire 
Whitbourne  is  flaked  with  purple  on  a  blush  ground, 
and  the  branching  stems  flower  very  freely.  The  pink 
ground  of  Zebra  is  flaked  with  a  brilliant  scarlet. 
Purple  Emperor  grows  to  the  height  of  2  ft. ,  and  the 
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bold  flowers  are  flaked  with  deep  purple  on  a  nearly 
white  ground.  The  flowers  of  Princess  Beatrice  are 
flaked  with  purple  on  a  pink  ground,  and  are  bold  and 
heavy.  Mrs.  Matthews  is  flaked  with  scarlet  on  a 
blush  ground,  but  the  flowers  sometimes  revert  to  a 
rosy  scarlet  self.  Sporting  Lass  is  flaked  with  purple, 
but  is  very  variable  in  the  width  of  the  flake.  The 
flowers  of  Bailey  Junr.  are  large  and  boldly  flaked  with 
scarlet,  as  are  those  of  Jupiter.  Mr.  Sutton  is  a  purple 
flake,  and,  like  the  last,  produces  plenty  of  young  shoots 
around  the  flowering  stems.  A  bold-flowering  bizarre 
is  James  Taylor,  with  rose  and  purple  stripes  on  a  white 
or  paler  rose  ground.  The  flowers  of  Unexpected  have 
rose  and  maroon  stripes  on  a  white  ground. 

A  number  of  decorative  kinds  are  striped  with  short 
lines  running  down  the  petals  a  short  way,  and  ought 
properly  to  be  classed  amongst  the  Picotees,  as  of  old, 
which  simply  meant  painted  or  striped  and  spotted. 
One  of  these,  named  Juliet,  was  densely  striped  with 
red,  rarely  scarlet.  The  flesh-coloured  flowers  of  Edith 
are  slightly  mottled  with  red,  and  the  petals  broad 
and  flat.  Of  the  paler,  almost  white  types  the  two 
most  floriferous  and  best  adapted  for  border  culture 
are  Alice  Ayres  and  Orestes.  The  first  named  varies 
from  18  ins.  to  21  ins.  in  height,  and  is  much  branched, 
bearing  a  great  quantity  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
slightly  striped  with  bright  red,  but  not  very  highly 
refined  from  a  florist’s  point  of  view.  Orestes  is  similar, 
but  is  marked  with  more  numerous  and  paler  rosy  red 
stripes. 

Picotees. 

The  modern  florists’  Picotee  has  the  colour  confined  to 
the  margin,  in  the  form  of  wbat  is  termed  a  wire  edge 
or  heavy  edge.  In  most  cases  the  origin  of  this 
arrangement  can  be  detected  in  the  form  of  numerous 
short  lines  lying  parallel  with  one  another  and  running 
round  the  margin.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  suitable 
for  border  decoration  as  the  other  kinds,  although  a 
number  of  them  flower  freely  enough.  Admiration  is  a 
broad  deep  red-edged  variety,  but  apparently  is  not  of 
vigorous  constitution.  Clara  Penson  is  a  purple  wire- 
edged  sort,  but  requires  some  dressing  to  make  it  neat. 
Very  large  and  full  is  Emily,  with  a  deep  red  edge. 
Both  floriferous  and  very  attractive  is  Beauty  of 
Plumstead,  with  a  light  rosy  pink  edge.  Admiral 
Lyons  is  a  small  but  neat  flower,  with  a  deep  purple 
edge,  and  blooms  with  great  profusion.  The  broad 
deep  red-edged  Redbrses  is  well  known.  Neat, 
floriferous,  but  small  is  Miss  Polly,  with  a  narrow  rosy 
pink  edge.  The  edge  of  Louise  is  broad  and  rose 
coloured,  and  like  the  light  purple-edged  Evelyn,  is 
floriferous  and  pretty.  Ethel  has  a  light  rose  margin, 
with  incurved  petals.  Favourite,  with  a  narrow  scarlet 
edge,  is  pretty,  and  grows  about  18  ins.  high.  The 
scarlet  edge  of  Mr.  Rudd,  on  the  other  hand,  is  broad, 
and  flowers  with  great  freedom.  A  bold  flower  is 
Ensign,  with  a  broad  crimson  edge.  It  is  handsome, 
but  wants  dressing.  Plenty  of  shoots  are  produced,  by 
which  it  may  be  propagated. 

- - 

LORD  ROSEBERY  ON  THE 

LOVE  OF  FLOWERS. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery,  in  opening  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  St.  Georgo’s-in-the-East  Window  Garden  Society, 
last  week,  said :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  coming  here 
to  declare  this  exhibition  open.  Perhaps  those  who 
live  at  the  West-end  do  not  come  so  often  to  St. 
George’s-in-the-East  as  they  ought  to  ;  but  I  am  quite 
certain  of  this,  that  nowhere  in  the  West-end  or  any 
other  end  of  the  town  will  they  find  more  charming 
grounds  surrounding  a  beautiful  church  than  they  will 
at  St.  George’s-in-the-East.  I,  as  a  defunct  Chairman 
of  the  London  County  Council,  take  an  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  London,  and  cannot  but  be  interested  in 
a  movement  for  growing  flowers  in  windows,  or  where- 
ever  else  they  can  be  grown  in  the  heart  of  this  town. 
The  ravages  and  encroachments  that  London  is  making 
are  so  great  and  so  hideous  in  their  character  that  we 
can  hardly  tell  to  what  an  extent  the  pitiless  encroach¬ 
ments  of  this  metropolis  will  extend  themselves.  If 
you  take  a  walk,  if  you  can  get  to  walk  outside  London 
now,  if  you  can  ever  by  any  process  short  of  a  railway 
journey  get  to  the  outskirts  of  London,  you  may  still 
see  some  old-fashioned  gardens  with  walls  round  them, 
with  a  Cedar  tree  or  a  Mulberry  tree  and  a  house 
perhaps  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  or  the  Georges. 
You  take  the  same  walk  the  next  year  and  you  see  that 
ravenous  London  has  begun  to  dispel  the  rural  felicity 
of  that  spot.  The  wall  has  a  great  hole  run  through  it ; 
trenches  have  been  dug  through  the  garden  ;  the  Cedar 
tree  and  the  Mulberry  tree  have  disappeared  ;  a  great 
sewer  is  being  dug  right  across  probably  the  ornamental 


lawn  that  existed,  and  you  see  that  London  has  once 
more  snatched  up  and  absorbed  within  its  maw  one  of 
the  few  remaining  open  spaces  outside  London. 

I  don’t  think  that  any  legendary  beasts  of  antiquity, 
not  even  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  or  the  Lambton  Worm, 
ever  committed  such  havoc  as  London  does  in  spreading 
itself  over  those  neighbourhoods.  As  it  becomes  ever 
more  difficult  to  get  out  of  London,  we  must  endeavour 
to  get  the  country  into  town.  It  is  this  process  of 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  country  into  town  that  you 
are  encouraging  by  this  flower  show,  and  it  is  this 
process  that  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association 
is  doing  so  much  for  in  laying  out  every  open  space  on 
which  it  can  put  its  hand.  I  confess  I  believe  there  is 
more  in  this  movement  even  than  the  rescue  of  a  little 
part  of  the  graces  of  rural  life  from  the  encroachments 
of  London.  I  am  not  a  botanist  myself,  but  I  cannot 
help  believing  in  the  humanising  effects  of  flowers  and 
flower  culture.  I  don’t  believe  that  any  man  very  fond 
of  flowers  can  be  a  very  bad  man.  I  believe  that  King 
Minos  of  Crete  was  fond  of  flowers,  and  his  reputation 
was  not  of  the  best,  but  that  is  an  exception  that 
proves  my  rule,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  worked 
with  a  spade  himself.  There  is  another  exception,  or 
reported  exception,  in  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He  was  said 
to  have  been  fond  of  Primroses,  but  he  was  also  fond  of 
peacocks.  At  Hughenden  he  always  had  a  number  of 
those  beautiful  birds,  and  it  was  represented  to  him 
that  they  ate  his  flowers.  He  pondered  for  some  time 
and  then  said,  “Well,  I  prefer  the  birds.”  I  don’t 
mean  to  argue  from  that  that  he  was  not  a  good  man, 
because  that  is  not  my  opinion.  I  think  he  was,  but 
it  is  one  of  those  exceptions  which  forces  itself  upon  me 
in  endeavouring  to  do  that  extremely  difficult  thing — 
generalise  on  the  subject  of  love  of  flowers  and 
gardening. 

- - 

THE  CARNATION  AND  FERN 

CONFERENCES. 

The  conferences  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of 
Carnations  and  Ferns,  brought  together  in  the  Gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick,  were 
held  in  a  large  tent  upon  the  lawn.  The  Carnation 
Conference  was  held  on  the  first  day  (July  22ud), 
and  it  may  be  said  that  although  pleasantly  cool,  the 
surroundings  were  not  such  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
speakers  nor  listeners — first,  on  account  of  the  distance 
between  some  of  the  audience  and  the  platform,  and, 
secondly,  by  reason  of  the  hum  that  must  always 
pervade  a  tent  or  room  where  exhibits  are  arranged  on 
the  tables  close  by. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Martin  Smith,  Esq.,  who 
gave  an  opening  address  on  Carnations,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  offered  to  give  a  sum  of  20  guineas  for  five 
consecutive  years,  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  culture  of  border  Carnations. 
Mr.  F.  N.  Williams,  F.  L  S.,  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
“Botany  of  the  Carnation.”  He  commented  at  some 
length  upon  the  history  of  the  five  species  of  Dianthus, 
the  improved  forms  of  which  are  now  widely  cultivated 
in  gardens.  These  were  D.  Caryophyllus,  D.  plumarius, 
D.  deltoides,  D.  barbatus,  and  D.  sinensis.  Mr.  Harry 
Turner  followed  with  a  paper  on  “  The  Florists’  Carna¬ 
tion  and  Picotee  as  Exhibition  Flowers.”  Mr.  Martin 
Rowan  dealt  with  “Carnations  and  Picotees  in  Towns,” 
and  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  who  always  speaks  with 
emphasis,  dealt  with  “  Border  Carnations.”  The 
details  in  the  three  latter  cases  were  mainly  cultural. 
As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  H.  Turner  explained  the 
terms  bizarre,  flake,  self  and  Picotee,  used  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  different  kinds,  so  as  to  enlighten  the 
general  public  on  those  points. 

The  Fern  Conference  commenced  at  two  o’clock  on 
Wednesday,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Dr.  Maxwell  T. 
Masters,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  through 
illness.  The  latter,  however,  sent  a  paper  concerning 
the  classification  and  more  especially  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  British  Ferns,  which  is  now  quite  as  bad  as 
that  of  Daffodils  and  Orchids.  Professor  F.  0.  Bower, 
F.L.S.,  spoke  on  “The  Sytematic  Relations  of  Ferns,” 
dealing  with  their  history  in  ancient  times  as  far  as  it 
has  yet  been  revealed  to  us  by  geological  evidence. 
The  Marattiace®  and  Osmundacese,  he  believed,  repre¬ 
sented  the  most  ancient  types,  while  the  bulk  of  living 
Ferns  were  of  more  recent  origin,  and  the  Filmy 
Ferns  the  most  recent.  Evidence  led  to  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  Ferns  as  a  whole  were  degradations  from 
types  related  to  the  ancient  Calamites  rather  than 
developments  upon  Mosses  (Musci).  In  this,  nature 
was  aiming  at  the  production  of  organisms  suited  or 
adaptive  to  their  surroundings  rather  than  the  evolution 
of  complex  types.  He  also  based  his  remarks  largely 


upon  the  comparative  study  of  Ferns  through  their 
earliest  stage?  of  growth,  and  upon  the  nature  and 
origin  of  their  fructifications. 

Mr.  E.  .1.  Lowe  then  read  a  paper  on  “Hybrid  and 
Crossed  Ferns,”  giving  in  detail  some  of  his  experiments, 
and  the  conclusions  he  came  to  upon  the  results. 
Some  of  the  seedlings  he  obtained  were  evidently  of  an 
adaptive,  while  others  pointed  to  the  result  of  adverse 
conditions.  He  believed  that  by  mixing  the  spores  of 
a  number  of  different  varieties,  hybrids  would  result, 
having  the  characters  of  perhaps  as  many  species 
blended  in  one.  Professor  Bower,  in  discussing  these 
knotty  points,  said  that  correct  evidence  would  best  be 
obtained  by  isolating  the  prothalli,  and  following  out 
in  detail  the  life  history  of  seedlings  under  experiment. 
Dr.  Scott  also  spoke  on  the  same  subject.  From  long 
practice  in  laboratory  work,  both  those  botanists  were 
well  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  in  matters  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  followed  with  a  paper  on 
“Plumose  British  Ferns,”  giving  an  account  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  leading  varieties  of  British 
Ferns,  which,  by  the  finely-divided  and  feathery  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  fronds,  have  been  appropriately  termed 
plumose.  Dr.  Stansfield  made  some  remarks  bearing 
upon  the  same  ideas  embodied  in  the  paper.  The  next 
and  concluding  paper  was  one  on  “  Hardy  Ferns  and 
their  Cultivation,”  by  Mr.  Birkenhead,  who  is  well 
known  by  lovers  of  this  class  of  plants  for  the  extensive 
collection  of  both  hardy  and  exotic  Ferns  grown  at 
Sale.  His  paper  dealt  largely  with  cultural  matters  of 
importance  to  those  requiring  to  be  initiated  into  those 
matters. 

The  awards  made  were  as  follows  :  — 

Medals. — Gold  to  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  and 
to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  to  C.  T.  Druery,  Esq.,  and  a  Silver  Flora 
to  J.  A.  Whittard,  Esq. 

Amateurs’  Competition. — The  Silver  Challenge 
Cup,  offered  by  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  for  the  best  col¬ 
lection  of  Hardy  Ferns,  was  awarded  to  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq. 

There  was  no  competition  for  the  Cup  offered  by 
Mr.  D.  Morris  for  Hardy  Filmy  Ferns,  grown  without 
heat. 

Certificates  of  Merit. — Atliyrium  Filix-fcemina 
stellatum  angustatum,  A.  F.-f.  percristatum  J.  S. 
Cousins,  A.  F.-f.  plumosum  superbum,  from  C.  T. 
Druery,  Esq.  Blechnum  spicant  ramo-eristatum,  B.  s. 
concinnum,  B.  s.  plumosum  (Airey),  from  C.  T.  Druery, 
Esq.  Scolopendrium  vulgire  var.  crispum  (Wills), 
from  C.  T.  Druery,  Esq.  Trichomanes  radicans 
var.  crispum  cristatum,  from  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq., 
Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris  var.  autumnale,  from 
E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.  Nephrodium  paleaceum  pendens, 
N.  p.  cristatum  globosum,  from  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq. 
Aspidium  angulare  vars.  plumosum  foliosum, 
polydactylum  variegatum,  latifolium  grandiceps, 
remoto-decurrens,  divisilobum  plumosum,  flabelli- 
pinnulum,  decompositum  frondosum,  plumosum  coro- 
nare,  divisilobum  plumosum  imbricatum  ;  aculeatum 
var.  pulcherrimum,  var,  Abbott®,  from  E.  J.  Lowe, 
Esq.  A.  angulare  divisilobum  plumosum  Baldwinii, 
from  J.  L.  Baldwin,  Esq.  Nephrodium  spinulosum 
var.  spectabile,  from  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.  Aspidium 
aculeatum  hybridum,  and  Nepos,  from  E.  J.  Lowe, 
Esq.  Scolopendrium  vulgare  (undulatum)  Synthesina, 
from  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.  Aspidium  angulare  (plumosum) 
plumosissimum,  from  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.  Scolopendrium 
vulgare  undulatum  muricale  spirale,  S.  v.  reflexum, 
S.  v.  grandiceps,  S.  v.  Cowburnii,  S.  v.  robustum, 
S.  v.  augustum,  S.  variegatum  aureolum,  S.  v. 
luminare,  S.  projectum  princeps,  S.  p.  capitatum,  S. 
peraforum  rosetta,  S.  in®quale  cristatum  pericallis,  S. 
ramosum  Alexandr®,  from  E.  J.  Lowe,  Esq.  Asplenium 
Filix-fcemina  cruciatum  columnare,  A.  calomelanos,  A. 
Yictoria,  A.  gracile,  A.  uncum  cruciatum,  A.  cristatum 
magnificum,  A.  grandiceps  coronare,  from  E.  J.  Lowe, 
Esq.  Todea  pellucida  ferulaceum,  from  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  &  Sons.  Pteris  serrulata  cristata  parvula,  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Scolopendrium  crispum 
fimbriatum  lutescens,  S.  grandiceps  fimbriatum,  S. 
crispum  fimbriatum  cristatum,  from  Messrs.  H. 
Stansfield  &  Co.  Gymnogramma  ehrysophylla  var. 
grandiceps  superba,  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May.  Pteris 
aquilina  depauperatum  grandiceps  pendens,  from 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead.  Atliyrium  Filix-fcemina 
setigerum  percristatum,  and  A.  F.-f.  Frizelli®  coronare, 
from  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead.  Adiantum  manu- 
atum,  from  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead.  Polystichuin 
angulare  var.  pulcherrimum  (Wills),  from  C.  T.  Druery, 
Esq.  Lastrma  montana  var.  cristata  gracile,  from 
C.  T.  Druery,  Esq.,  Dicksonia  (hybrid)  Lathami 
from  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  Birmingham. 
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Border  Pinks. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  in  favour  of  these 
lovely  border  plants,  as  the  delightful  fragrance  of  the 
Pink  and  its  hardiness  are  well  known.  In  the  smoky 
districts  of  the  Midlands,  many  of  our  outdoor  flowers 
are  cultivated  under  great  difficulties  ;  but  when  they 
do  well  under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  they  have  good  constitutions,  and  with 
better  climatic  surroundings,  would  he  “things  of 
beauty.” 

At  Messrs.  Thomson’s  nurseries,  Sparkhill,  Birming¬ 
ham,  a  small  collection  is  now  in  bloom,  and  amongst 
the  varieties  cultivated,  the  following  are  well  worth 
growing  : — Derby  Day,  rosy  pink,  with  lighter  margin  ; 
Royal  Ascot,  another  pink- coloured  variety  ;  and  Lord 
Lyon,  deeper  in  colour,  and  the  finest  of  the  pink- 
coloured  section.  The  three  varieties  are  all  very 
desirable.  Anne  Boleyn  is  another  darker-coloured 
kind,  of  taller  growth,  a  variety  which  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  a  long  number  of  years,  and  an  old 
favourite.  Mrs.  Welsh  is  a  pure  white,  of  good  size 
when  well  grown,  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  Car¬ 
nation,  and  free-blooming  ;  and  Mrs.  Sinkins  is  another 
well-known  white,  but  not  equal  to  Mrs.  Welsh. 
Amongst  the  laced  kinds,  both  as  exhibition  and  as 
border  flowers,  three  stand  out  prominently.  These 
are  Lily,  a  purple-laced  flower  of  dwarf  habit,  a  most 
profuse  bloomer,  and  a  good  grower,  with  short  stout 
grass  ;  George  White,  an  old  well-known  florists’ 
variety,  here  an  excellent  free-growing  and  blooming 
border  sort ;  and  Mrs.  Thomson,  a  seedling,  of  a 
bright  rosy  lilac  ground-colour,  with  bright,  broad, 
rosy  pink  margin,  good  form  and  pod,  and  distinct. 
These  are  all  excellent  kinds,  and  desirable  for  deco¬ 
rative  work.  Mr.  Herbert,  the  foreman  here,  propagates 
by  layers  chiefly,  thus  getting  earlier  stronger  plants. 
Pinks  also  are  grown  by  pipings  placed  under  hand¬ 
glasses  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  situation  ;  but  amateurs 
who  have  little  time  for  either  mode  of  propagation 
can  increase  their  stock  by  pulling  away  the  shoots 
from  the  main  stem,  paring  off  the  heels  of  the  shoots, 
and  planting  them  firmly  in  sandy  soil  in  a  close  cool 
frame  in  a  shady  place  for  a  few  days,  then  admitting 
some  air. — D.  S.  H. 

The  Auricula  Maggots. 

Let  Auricula  cultivators  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  a 
pale  green  maggot  that  at  this  season  of  the  year 
attacks  the  plants,  eating' holes  in  the  leaves  and 
gradually  forcing  its  way  to  the  filbert-like  heart, 
tunnelling  into  it  downwards,  and  effectually  settling 
any  promise  of  bloom  for  the  spring.  Now  it  is 
so  annoying  to  have  promising  plants  treated  in  this 
manner,  that  I  am  emphatic  in  entreating  growers  to 
keep  a  very  sharp  look-out  for  the  marauder.  Whence 
it  cometh,  or  into  what  strange  form  it  passeth  after  it 
has  worked  destruction  among  the  plants  I  know  not. 

I  have  no  mercy  for  anyone  of  these  green  visitors  I 
come  across.  At  first  the  maggot  is  quite  small,  but 
increasing  in  size  it  gorges  more  and  more  on  the 
succulent  leaves,  until  a  big  bloated  devouring  pest  is 
developed.  Directly  1  see  signs  of  a  plant  being 
attacked,  I  examine  the  leaves,  and  if  the  maggot 
escapes  detection,  I  stand  the  plant  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
nearly  submerging  the  leaves ;  and  the  maggot, 
apparently  disliking  drowning,  climbs  to  the  tips  of  the 
leaves,  and  discovers  to  me  its  whereabouts. 

Now  that  hot  and  sunny  weather  has  set  in,  the 
plants  need  to  be  well  looked  after  in  the  matter  of 
water,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  become  very  dry  and 
flag  they  lose  their  outer  leaves,  and  become  weakened 
in  consequence.  In  the  natural  order  of  things  the 
leaves  turn  yellow  and  decay,  that  being  the  usage  of 
the  plant ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  and  quite  a  serious 
matter  when  they  lose  their  leaves  for  want  of  water. 
Early-potted  plants  that  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots 
soon  get  dry,  and  it  matters  not  in  what  position  the 
plants  are  placed  drying  influences  are  sure  to  reach 
them. 

Some  growers  of  Auriculas  select  as  the  summer 
quarters  for  their  plants  a  position  on  the  north  side  of  a 
hedge.  It  is  much  better  that  it  be  a  wall,  and  that 
for  a  substantial  reason,  put  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
in  a  sentence  or  two.  “  The  hedge  may  be  the  native 
place  of  snails,  caterpillars,  and  divers  grubs,  all  of 
which  will  take  the  earliest  opportunities  of  calling 
upon  the  new  comers,  and  soon  come  to  spend  the 
evening,  especially  if  the  master  is  from  home.”  If 


the  frames  are  under  a  hedge  or  wall,  the  plants  should 
be  away  from  the  drip  of  trees,  for  that  is  very  hurtful 
to  them. 

Just  now  the  plants  may  be  said  to  be  taking  their 
mid-summer  rest.  Any  not  already  re-potted  should 
be  subjected  to  this  process  at  once.  It  is  not  well 
that  the  re-potting  be  pushed  on  to  the  end  of 
August.  When  this  is  done  it  is  too  frequently  the 
result  of  neglect,  and  it  is  decidedly  weakening  to  the 
plants. 

Any  young  plants  in  small  pots  should  have  a  shift 
if  they  require  it.  These  can  be  grown  on  into  good 
flowering  specimens  only  by  leading  them  on  gently  by 
close  attention  and  good  culture.  I  have  met  with 
growers  of  the  Auricula  who  say  that  all  their  attempts 
to  grow  a  small  plant  of  George  Lightbody,  Lancashire 
Hero,  or  some  other  crack,  have  only  resulted  in 
failure.  This  is  unfortunately  true  in  some  instances, 
and  that  is  why  I  emphasise  the  two  essential  con¬ 
ditions — close  attention  and  good  culture. — R.  D. 

- *»$«* - 

TULIPS. 

Groovers  who  took  up  their  Tulips  at  the  end  of  June 
are  now  going  through  them,  taking  away  the  decaying 
roots  that  cling  to  them  and  the  old  outer  skin.  By 
the  middle  of  June  the  new  bulb  will  be  found  complete 
and  ripe,  for  it  is  the  custom  of  this  gorgeous  flower 
to  form  a  new  bulb  every  year,  and  very  frequently 
another  strong  enough  to  flower,  with  a  small  off-set  or 
two  about  the  radical  plate.  The  old  bulb  at  taking  up 
time  will  be  found  to  consist  merely  of  a  few  loose  skins 
wrapped  around  the  new  one.  It  is  usual  to  lift  the 
bulbs  with  the  skin  of  the  old  one  attached,  and  when 
perfectly  dry  the  bulb  is  found  to  be  in  a  thin,  brown 
satiny  skin  that  clings  closely  to  it  and  prevents  any 
loss  by  evaporation.  Now  it  is  to  be  found  in 
experience  that  if  the  bulb  is  taken  up  late,  that  is 
to  say,  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  longer 
than  usual,  even  only  apparently  so  long  that  all  the 
foliage  has  died  away,  the  skin  will  have  thickened 
and  darkened,  will  crack  with  drying,  and  perhaps 
come  off.  This  will  also  occur  in  the  case  of  the  early- 
flowering  Dutch  Tulips,  therefore  it  is  that  growers  of 
experience  recommend  taking  up  the  bulbs  about  the 
third  week  in  June. 

When  the  bloom  is  over,  Tulips  ripen  rapidly  for 
rest  and  removal,  and  by  the  time  just  mentioned  are 
ready  for  lifting.  “  So  long  as  the  clean  stem  below 
the  flower  will  snap  shortly  on  being  bent,  the  time  of 
lifting  has  not  come  ;  but  when  the  stems  will  bend 
double  without  snapping  off,  the  bulbs  may  be  taken 
up.” 

It  is  at  this  point  the  lifted  Tulip  bulbs  commence  to 
present  to  view  another  of  those  curious  physiological 
aspects  the  life-history  of  the  plant  reveals.  In  one  of 
his  best  papers  on  the  Tulip — that  which  appears  in 
Gardening  for  Amateurs,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Kidson,  of  Hull— 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  points  out  how,  when  taken  up, 
the  young  bulb  may  be  said  to  be  given  its  independent 
life.  A  powerful  passage  states:  “It  is  then  fairly 
alone  in  the  vegetable  world,  separated  from  the  fibres, 
now  old,  that  have  fed  it,  and  from  the  stem  through 
which  the  foliage  has  done  so  much  towards  its  de¬ 
velopment.  It  has  arrived  at  maturity  when  taken 
up  ;  and,  perhaps,  when  some  novice  of  an  owner  has 
obtained  it,  and  laid  it  by  after  a  few  days  in  some  dry 
airy  shelter,  to  ensure  its  not  being  stored  away  with 
any  dampness  clinging  about  it,  he  imagines  it  will 
perform  no  function  of  life  until  planted  again  !  But 
life  is  never  stagnant,  even  though  it  may  seem 
dormant.  There  is  no  suspended  animation  in 
the  Tulip  bulb.  It  is  full  of  ripe,  ready,  and  active 
juices,  and  these  are  stirred  by  such  nerve  and  pulse  as 
may  be  in  vegetable  life,  and  are  used  at  once,  though 
invisibly,  in  building  up  tissue  and  structure  of  next 
year’s  foliage,  stem,  blossom,  and  seed  pod,  together 
with— not  least  among  the  hidden  wonders— the  germ 
of  the  bulb  to  follow.  Cut  through  the  bulb,  when 
newly  ripe  in  June,  and  you  shall  see  nothing  but  so 
many  fleshy,  juicy  layers,  united  on  a  base  or  radical 
plate  ;  but  watch  the  bulb  from  time  to  time  as  autumn 
draws  on,  and  you  will  see  that  its  very  shape  has  been 
gradually  altering.  Instead  of  losing  flesh,  it  seems  to 
have  gained  it,  and  its  tissues  are  fuller  of  sap  than 
ever.  They  are  tense,  bright,  and  fervent,  while  at  the 
vital  base  of  the  bulb— its  most  vulnerable  part — the 
coronal  of  fibres,  w'ith  the  point  of  almost  every  future 
rootlet  pricking  through,  is  very  prominent.  Probably 
the  pale  tip  of  the  young  shoot— the  “guard-leaf,”  as 
it  afterwards  becomes — is  already  visible  ;  but  if  not, 
dissection  would  reveal  every  leaf  of  the  future  foliage, 


every  petal  of  the  coming  flower,  with  every  chance 
notch  and  imperfection  of  shape  prefigured  in  it,  every 
stamen,  and  the  seed  pod,  with  its  triple  stigma. 
Only,  at  this  early  stage,  the  proportions  of  the  various 
plants  are  not  in  their  final  order,  for  the  embryo 
stamens  are  larger  than  the  petals  of  the  unborn  flower, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  visible  stem.  Close  by,  and 
upon  the  radical  plate,  like  the  rest,  will  be  seen  a  far 
tinier  shoot  or  eye,  and  this  is  the  crescent  bulb  for  a 
year  beyond  the  present.  Contemporary  offsets  are 
similar  germs,  attached  also  to  the  radieal  plate,  and 
lying  between  the  folds  of  the  parent  bulb.  If  they 
are  large,  they  may  be  seen  attached  in  the  same  way 
to  the  outer  layer  of  the  bulb.” 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage,  because  it  sets  forth  in 
nervous  language  facts  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  that 
cannot  fail  to  strike  with  wonder  many  who  peruse  it, 
and  one  learns  something  of  the  importance  which 
attaches  to  the  Tulip  bulbs  being  lifted  at  the  right 
time,  and  properly  cared  for  when  so  lifted.  Well  and 
truly  did  Shakespeare  say  that  there  are  “  tongues  in 
the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  everything.” — R.  B. 

- »X-<- - 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

When  once  variation  amongst  plants  has  been  induced 
under  cultivation,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  an 
extent  it  may  be  carried  ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
say  what  may  be  the  limits  of  perfection.  Certain  it 
is  that  improvements  continue  to  be  made  amongst 
tuberous  Begonias,  both  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  but  more  particularly  amongst  the  double 
varieties.  Flowers  with  flat  or  even  undulated  petals 
arranged  round  a  common  centre  are  being  produced 
and  selected  in  preference  to  the  older  hard  and  lumpy 
blooms  with  the  small  crushed  petals  that  used  to  pre¬ 
vail. 

The  illustration  of  a  single  variety  named  The 
Lady  on  p.  757  shows  how  nearly  orbicular  the 
flowers  tend  to  be.  The  inner  petals  are  also  being 
slowly  widened  ;  but  if  they  became  as  broad  as  the 
outer  ones  the  latter  would  be  hidden.  The  habit  of 
the  plants  is  dwarf,  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  the 
variety  has  been  honoured  with  a  First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate. 

A  good  type  of  a  modern  double  is  that  named 
M.  Paul  de  Vicq.  The  petals  are  rounded,  imbricated, 
and  flattened,  with  exception  of  the  central  ones,  and 
the  whole  flower  is  not  unlike  a  Carnation  in  form. 
The  colour  is  bright  carmine-cerise.  It  has  also  been 
certificated.  The  flowers  of  Rosamonds  are  large, 
double,  rosy  pink,  and  made  up  of  numerous  rosettes  of 
petals.  Those  of  Blanche  Duval,  on  the  contrary, 
consist  of  a  single  large  rosette,  the  petals  of  which  are 
broad  and  undulated,  as  frequently  occurs  in  the  best 
double  Hollyhocks.  The  petals  are  creamy  white,  with 
exception  of  the  guard  petals,  which  are  of  a  deep  blush 
or  pink  hue.  The  flowers  are  also  of  great  size,  and  the 
variety  has  received  a  First  Class  Certificate.  We  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  for 
the  opportunity  of  illustrating  these  fine  modern 
types  of  one  of  the  most  popular  classes  of  flowering 
plants. 

- ->X<- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES 

FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Chrysanthemum  growers  in  the  old  country  will  be 
fully  occupied  in  keeping  their  pots  well  supplied  with 
water — and  possibly  with  something  stronger — by  the 
time  this  reaches  you,  and  otherwise  preparing  them 
for  the  coming  fray  in  November  next.  Here  we  have 
scarcely  yet  lost  sight  of  our  last  show,  held  in  the 
Exhibition  Building,  Prince  Alfred’s  Park,  on  April 
23rd,  24th,  and  25th.  Though  so  far  removed  from 
you,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers,  not  a  few  of 
whom  are  numbered  amongst  my  own  personal  friends, 
to  hear  that  our  show  was  a  decided  success.  We  are 
not  up  to  the  same  standard  of  excellence  to  be  found 
in  most  of  your  own  exhibitions  it  is  true  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  many  exhibits  were  on  view — particularly  in 
the  cut  bloom  classes— which  would  have  come  out 
very  creditably  five  years  ago  in  any  of  the  large 
exhibitions  at  home,  especially  amongst  the  Japs. 
There  were  many  stands  literally  covered  with  fine 
examples  of  this  section,  and  stands  of  the  regulation 
pattern  are  not  found  thus  when  bad  flowers  are  placed 
upon  them. 

Having  very  carefully  noted  the  size  and  general 
character  of  the  cut  blooms  staged  at  the  autumn  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  previous  year,  I  was  astonished  at  the 
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marvellous  advance  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
“Mum”  shown  this  year  as  compared  with  the  last  effort. 
When  the  requirements  of  the  Chrysanthemum  are 
better  understood,  I  feel  certain  far  superior  examples 
of  this  particular  section  will  be  shown  here  than  can 
be  grown  in  England,  and  this  with  Mr.  Molyneux’s 
examples  of  Etoile  de  Lyon  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  your  readers,  is  a 
bold  prediction  you  will  admit. 

Whether  the  same  will  occur  in 
connection  with  the  Incurved 
varieties  I  very  much  doubt,  for 
they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
manage  here,  having  a  decided 
tendency,  like  Bronze  Queen  of 
England,  to  turn  upside  down  ;  the 
brilliant  sunshine  apparently  being 
too  much  for  their  petals.  Even 
here,  with  care,  I  think  we  shall 
have  you  at  a  disadvantage,  for  we 
can  provide  shade,  but  you  cannot 
manufacture  sunshine,  while  a 
little  increase  in  the  supply  would 
often  be  very  welcome  early  in  an 
English  November.  The  best  all¬ 
round  flower  staged  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  H. 

Cannell,  a  very  deep  lemon-yellow 
Jap.,  and  far  superior  to  Thunberg. 

For  the  best  individual  bloom  of 
the  section,  however,  a  variety 
called  Syringa,  which  had  an  enor¬ 
mous  flower,  carried  off  the  prize. 

Other  grand  blooms  staged  were 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Condor,  Mrs. 

C.  H.  Wheeler,  Mr.  Ralph  Brockle-  - 
bank,  Sunflower  (Cannell),  E.  Moly- 
neux,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  &c.  Varieties  of  such  recent 
introduction,  even  in  the  old 
country,  prove  that  we  cannot  be 
deemed  very  far  behind  you  in 
respect  of  modern  sorts. 


the  plants  portable.  Even  exhibition  blooms  require 
very  little  trouble,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
Cuttings  are  rooted  and  planted  out  in  heavily  manured 
ground  from  November  till  January  inclusive,  with 
only  a  moderate  amount  of  labour,  and  fine  examples 
are  ready  for  exhibition  the  following  April.  Who 


Begonia,  M.  Paul  de  Vicq. 


are  found  both  irksome  and  insidious  where  persons  of 
small  means  are  concerned. 

Of  course,  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  the 
collection  was  of  a  very  special  character.  It  was  most 
proper  that  the  committee  of  the  Fund  should  provide 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Deal,  because  (next  to  Mr. 

Barron)  no  man  worked  harder  in 
the  interests  of  the  Orphan  Fund 
than  he  did.  The  spontaneous  and 
most  liberal  offer  which  came  from 
Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Veitch  also 
rendered  immediate  action  in  aid  of 
the  proposed  memorial  imperative  ; 
still,  it  remains  doubtful  whether 
the  method  of  raising  the  needful 
sum  at  the  dinner  table  was  the 
wisest  or  the  most  pleasant. 
Certainly,  interludes  of  that  de¬ 
scription  do  not  help  to  render  the 
proceedings  more  cheerful  or  festive, 
whilst  they  furnish  awkward  breaks 
in  the  programme,  which  good  tact 
would  carefully  avoid.  As,  perhaps, 
it  will  be  said,  all  is  well  that  ended 
well,  so  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  a  real  memorial  to  Mr.  Deal  is 
established.  The  committee  of  the 
Fund  in  arranging  future  dinners 
will,  however,  do  well  to  assure  the 
public  that  no  further  collections 
will  be  made  at  the  tables,  however 
strongly  or  eloquently  speakers  may 
urge  the  claims  of  the  Fund  on  those 
present. — A  Subscriber. 

- - — - 


SALVIA  VIRGATA. 

A  number  of  hardy  species  of  this 
genus,  of  considerable  ornamental 
value,  receives  practically  no  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  cultivators, 
and  yet  the  border,  or  even  the  wild 
garden,  could  be  rendered  very  gay 


Begonia,  Blanche  Duval. 


Begonia,  Rosamonde. 


The  Challenge  Cup  only  brought  one  entry  ;  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  conditions  attached  prevents  any  ex¬ 
cepting  the  largest  growers  from  competing.  Seventy- 
two  distinct  varieties  are  necessary  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  competition — thirty-six  Japs,  and  thirty-six  large- 
flowered— which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  average  (Colonial) 
growers’  requirements,  hence  the  lack  of  interest  in 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  “the  fight  of  the 
show.”  The  Chrysanthemum  plant  classes  were  weak, 
but  we  are  hoping  for  better  results  in  this  direction 
next  year.  Yery  few  are  grown  here  in  pots,  and  those 
that  are  bloomed  in  these  receptacles  are  usually  taken 
up  from  the  open  ground  after  the  buds  are  well 
advanced,  and  potted  solely  with  the  idea  of  making 


would  be  without  Chrysanthemums  under  such  favour¬ 
able  conditions  as  these  ? — J.  H.  H.,  Sydney,  June  23 rd. 

- ->$*. - 

THE  ORPHAN  FUND  DINNER. 

Having  Jiad  special  opportunities  for  learning  the 
views  of  many  persons  present  at  the  recent  Orphan 
Fund  Dinner,  I  have  been  pained  to  hear  that  a  great 
deal  of  subdued  discontent  was  felt  and  expressed  at  the 
impromptu  collection  made  at  the  tables  in  aid  of  the 
Deal  Memorial.  It  is  too  evident  that  any  such  action 
must  not  again  be  adopted,  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
will  be  scanty  indeed.  Collections  of  that  description 
are  all  very  well  where  people  have  ample  means,  but 


by  them  during  the  summer.  The  subject  of  this  note 
is  one  of  the  plants  in  question.  A  bush  about  a  yard 
high  and  as  far  through  is  an  object  not  to  be  despised, 
as  every  stem  ends  in  a  cylindrical  inflorescence,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  arranged  in  pseudo-whorls,  tier 
above  tier,  that  open  in  succession  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  calyx  is  purple,  and  remains  in  considerable 
beauty  and  conspicuousness  for  some  time  after  the 
flowers  have  dropped.  The  latter  are  bright  blue,  and 
although  not  very  large,  the  great  numbers  of  them 
produced  combine  in  rendering  the  bush  very  effective. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  cordate,  and  clasping  at  the 
base,  wrinkled  on  the  surface,  and  deep  green.  Pro¬ 
pagation  can  be  effected  readily  enough  by  division  of 
the  rootstock.  Growth  is  very  vigorous. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 

— «* - 

SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Repairing1  the  Hothouses. — The  present  time 
offers  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  accomplishing 
the  necessary  repairs  and  re-painting  the  stoves  and 
pits,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  done  when  cold 
weather  sets  in.  The  occupants  of  those  houses  can  be 
located  for  a  time  in  cooler  structures,  so  as  to  let  the 
painters  have  full  scope  to  go  about  the  work.  The 
glass  and  woodwork  should  be  thoroughly  washed  while 
yet  moist,  and  after  that  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators 
should  be  thrown  wide  open  to  allow  a  free  current  of 
air  to  dry  the  wood.  For  convenience  sake,  the  sashes 
might  be  taken  right  off,  and  removed  to  a  shed  or 
other  dry  place,  where  they  can  be  painted  during  wet 
weather.  Everything  should  be  perfectly  dry  before 
the  paint  is  put  on,  otherwise  it  will  afterwards  come 
off  in  scales. 

Lach.enalias. — The  bulbs  should  now  be  turned 
out  of  the  old  soil,  and  re-potted  without  further  delay 
before  they  start  into  fresh  growth.  Sort  the  bulbs 
into  sizes,  so  that  the  pots,  pans,  or  baskets  into  which 
they  are  put  may  present  an  even  appearance  when 
they  come  into  bloom.  The  smaller  bulbs  which  are 
not  expected  to  flower  may  be  grown  on  by  themselves 
till  they  attain  a  useful  size.  A  compost  consisting  of 
two  parts  mellow  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil  and  well-decayed 
manure,  with  plenty  of  sand,  will  meet  their  require¬ 
ments  very  well. 

Hard-wooded  Plants.— Subjects  of  this  class 
stood  in  the  open  air  will  require  frequent  and  close 
attention  in  the  matter  of  watering,  even  in  wet 
weather,  for  a  great  amount  of  evaporation  is  going  on 
in  pots  so  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air  ;  and 
should  the  soil  be  allowed  to  get  dust  dry,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  afterwards  to  saturate  the  soil.  This 
danger  could  be  partly  avoided  by  plunging  the  pots  in 
coco-nut  fibre,  straw  or  moss  as  may  be  most  convenient 
or  handv.  Fluctuations  of  temperature  and  the  sudden 
drying  up  of  the  roots  next  the  exposed  side  would  also 
be  prevented. 

Calceolarias.— The  sowings  of  these  that  are 
intended  to  be  made  should  be  effected  at  once,  other¬ 
wise  the  plants  will  be  inconveniently  small  when 
winter  approaches.  The  soil  or  compost  should  be 
sifted  to  ensure  an  even  bed  for  the  seeds,  which  are 
so  small  that  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  bury 
them.  Water  down  the  soil  a  short  time  previous  to 
sowing,  and  afterwards  stand  the  pans  in  a  shady  place 
in  a  moist,  warm  pit  or  house.  Place  a  square  of  glass 
over  the  top  to  prevent  undue  evaporation  till  the 
seedlings  are  up,  after  which  they  should  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  light,  without  direct  sunshine. 

Poinsettias. — Dwarf  plants  for  table  decoration 
may  still  be  obtained  by  striking  cuttings  at  the  present 
time.  Early-rooted  plants,  if  they  are  now  of  some 
size  and  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  may  receive  a 
shift.  This  would  also  apply  more  particularly  to  old 
plants  that  have  been  headed  down  and  grown  on 
again.  The  shift  will  give  the  roots  fresh  impulse,  and 
enable  a  better  growth  to  be  made.  Shoots  that  gain 
too  much  headway  for  the  others  should  be  pinched  to 
preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  plant. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias.— Both  the  stock  of 
old  plants  and  the  seedlings  of  these  subjects  should  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  particularly  in  the  case  of  seedling  Cinerarias, 
which  are  liable  to  die  off  when  fully  exposed,  owing  to 
the  fluctuations  of  heat  and.  moisture  to  which  they  are 
subject  in  small  pots. 

Vineries. — The  borders  in  which  Vines  heavily 
loaded  with  ripe  fruit  are  placed  should  receive  copious 
supplies  of  water,  or,  at  least,  prevented  from  getting 
dry,  otherwise  the  berries  will  be  liable  to  shrivel. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  indoor  borders  at  the 
present  time.  A  little  fire-heat  should  be  applied  to 
houses  in  which  Grapes  are  colouring,  in  order  that 
ample  ventilation  may  be  given  to  assist  in  developing 
the  flavour  of  the  berries.  This  is  more  particularly 
necessary  in  dull  damp  weather. 

Peaches. — Trees  in  late  houses  should  receive  ample 
supplies  of  water,  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  vigorous  condition,  and 
encourage  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  If  the  desire  is  to 
retard  growth  in  order  to  ensure  a  late  crop,  this  can 
readily  be  done  by  the  maintenance  of  a  low  night 
temperature  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  Insects,  such 


as  red-spider,  may  be  kept  in  check  by  a  free  use  of  the 
syringe,  applying  it  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other,  to  wet  every  part  of  the  foliage. 

Melons. — Stopping  and  tying  will  frequently  have 
to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  maintain  a  due  balance  of 
growth.  Fire  heat  will  prove  of  great  advantage  on 
cold  nights,  which  arenowlengthening.  The  atmospheric 
conditions  with  regard  to  moisture  will  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  stage  of  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  The  ventilators  will  now  have  to  be  closed 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  where  rapid  growth  is  being 
made,  say  about  three  or  half-past  three  o’clock. 

Cucumbers. — One  or  two  sowings  of  Rollisson  s 
Telegraph  Cucumber  may  be  made  towards  the  end  of 
this  month  for  winter  work.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  may  be  depended  upon  to 
turn  out  well.  Sow  the  seeds  singly  in  60-size  pots,  using 
light  soil.  Shift  into  larger  sizes  as  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots,  and  finally  put  them  into  large  pots 
or  boxes  for  fruiting,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts 
good  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  some  charcoal  to  render 
it  porous. 

- - 

A  LEG-END  OF  THE  LILY. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  many  legends  clustering 
round  the  white  Lily  (Lilium  candidum)  is  that  which 
explains  the  origin  of  the  custom  which  made  the  old 
masters  place  a  vase  with  Lilies — each  of  three  stalks 
having  three  blossoms — on  their  pictures  of  the  Virgin. 
According  to  this  legend  a  celebrated  Dominican  Abbot 
had  long  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
“  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Iu  order  to  disperse 
these  doubts  he  decided  to  put  them  before  another 
monk,  Egydius,  famed  for  his  holiness  and  spiritual 
enlightenment.  Brother  Egydius,  knowing  the  Abbot’s 
troubles  by  inspiration,  went  to  meet  the  Dominican, 
struck  the  ground  with  his  staff  and  called  out  “Oh, 
Master  Preacher  !  Virgo  ante  partum  !”  and  straight¬ 
way  a  single  white  Lily  shot  up  from  the  ground  where 
the  staff  had  touched  it.  And  again  Brother  Egydius 
smote  the  ground  and  called  out  “Oh  doubting 
Master  !  Virgo  in  partu  !”  and  another  Lily  came 
forth  ;  and  for  the  third  time  he  smote  the  ground, 
with  the  words  “  Oh,  my  brother  !  Virgo  post 
partum  !”  and  a  third  “Lily  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
the  miracle  strengthened  the  Master’s  faith.  The  Jews 
considered  the  Lily  to  be  a  talisman  against  sorcery 
and  evil  spirits,  for  which  reason  Judith  plaited  Lilies 
into  her  hair  before  she  went  into  the  tent  of  Holofernes, 
after  divesting  herself  of  her  widow’s  garb,  and  putting 
on  the  holy  garments  she  had  worn  on  festive  occasions 
during  the  lifetime  of  Manasseh,  her  husband. — Dr. 
Junlcer,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau. 

- -xw- - 

BEDDING  VIOLAS  AT 

CHISWICK. 

A  fine  collection  of  bedding  Violas  may  now  be  seen 
at  their  best  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick.  Hitherto  the  rainy  nature  of  the 
season  has  been  very  favourable  to  this  class  of  plants, 
which,  as  a  rule,  suffer  material  injury  during  periods 
of  drought  in  the  southern  counties.  The  border  in 
which  they  are  grown  is  shaded  from  the  sun  at  mid¬ 
day,  or  partly  so,  by  a  line  of  Cordon  Pears  running 
east  and  west.  The  soil  is  naturally  moist  and  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  humic  matters  owing  to  many 
years  of  cultivation,  so  that  all  these  things  may  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  speaking  of  the  robust 
nature  of  the  plants  and  the  amount  of  bloom.  A 
noticeable  fact  concerning  Violas  as  bedding  plants  is 
that  they  look  fresh  and  healthy  after  rain,  while 
Pelargoniums,  with  few  exceptions,  look  discomfited 
and  miserable,  with  scarcely  a  fresh  flower.  After  the 
ground  gets  well  covered  by  the  shoots  and  foliage  of 
the  Violas,  the  cleanness  and  purity  of  the  flowers  is 
preserved,  should  it  rain  ever  so  hard.  Being  grown 
by  way  of  trial  in  order  to  compare  the  respective 
merits  of  different  varieties,  the  plants  are  arranged  in 
beds  running  across  the  border.  There  is  generally  one 
line  of  each  kind,  but  had  there  been  a  mass  of  each 
the  quality  of  the  variety  for  bedding  purposes  would 
have  been  more  amply  demonstrated,  according  to  the 
resultant  effect. 

Bicolors. 

The  term  bicolor  may  here  be  used  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  distinguish  those  varieties  which  have 
the  two  upper  petals  of  some  light  colour,  while  the 
three  lower  ones  are  deep  blue,  purple  or  some  other 
dark  shade.  The  well-known  variety,  Countess  of 
Kintore,  may  serve  to  typify  the  group.  The  lower 


petals  are  of  deep  purple-blue,  and  the  upper  ones 
almost  white.  Keptune  is  a  handsome  and  floriferous 
variety  of  this  type,  with  the  lower  petals  plum-purple 
and  the  upper  ones  white.  A  number  of  varieties 
have  a  similar  arrangement  of  colours  as  the  latter, 
including  Harlequin,  Charmer  and  The  Mearns,  all  of 
which  differ  chiefly  in  shade  of  colour,  size  of  bloom, 
and  in  habit.  The  lower  petals  of  Lady  Gertrude  are 
reddish  purple,  fading  almost  to  lavender  on  the  upper 
ones.  Queen  of  Scots,  although  not  so  floriferous  as 
mo3t  of  the  above,  is  a  distinct  and  light-coloured 
variety,  with  a  bluish  purple  centre,  fading  to  lavender 
at  the  margins.  A  choice  and  distinct  variety  is 
Evelyn,  with  the  lower  three  segments  bluish  purple 
and  the  upper  ones  sky-blue.  It  flowers  very  freely. 

A  curious  but  inconstant  variety  is  Sunrise,  with  the 
two  upper  petals  of  a  pale  purple-red  and  the  lower 
ones  dark  purple.  Some  flowers  are  uniformly  flaked 
all  over  with  those  two  shades  of  colour.  The  flowers 
of  Hugh  Ainslie  are  blackish  purple,  fading  to  lavender 
or  white  on  the  upper  petals.  The  old  Magpie,  with 
its  plum-purple  and  white-blotched  flowers,  is  quite  put 
in  the  shade  by  the  larger  and  more  modern  kinds.  The 
most  floriferous  of  the  above-named  kinds  were  Neptune, 
Harlequin,  Countess  of  Kintore,  Charmer,  and  Evelyn. 

Striped  Yarieties. 

Without  being  so  perfect  in  their  way  as  some  of  the 
more  finely  striped  Carnations,  some  of  the  Violas, 
nevertheless,  show  something  very  remarkable  in  their 
way.  York  and  Lancaster  is  white  in  the  centre,  and 
elsewhere  striped  alternately  with  pale  and  dark  purple, 
and  when  seen  in  the  mass  is  very  pretty.  Picturata 
has  much  paler  stripes,  and  the  lower  petals  are 
lavender,  and  but  slightly  spotted.  Both  are  very 
floriferous,  and  therefore  suitable  for  bedding  purposes. 
That  named  Gipsy  Queen  has  large  flowers  shaded  with 
lavender  on  a  white  ground,  and  irregularly  striped  or 
splashed  with  a  deeper  shade.  Illuminator  is  irregu¬ 
larly  banded  with  light  and  dark  purple-red  with  a  few 
bluish  lines,  and  is  highly  fragrant.  A  pretty  and 
remarkably  distinct  kind  is  Dawn  of  Day,  curiously 
reticulated  with  lavender  or  light  blue  on  a  white 
ground  ;  it  is  very  free. 

Edged  Flowers. 

The  varieties  ranging  themselves  under  this  head  might  , 
almost  be  described  as  Picotee-edged.  Skylark,  one  of 
the  earliest  brought  prominently  under  the  notice  of 
the  public,  is  a  good  type  of  an  edged  Yiola  ;  the 
creamy  white  petals  have  a  narrow  deep  blue  margin. 
Blue  Cloud  is  a  great  improvement,  inasmuch  as  the 
deep  blue  margin  is  much  broader,  especially  on  the 
upper  petals.  The  Bride  is  closely  similar.  Duchess 
of  Fife  is  a  light  yellow  flower,  with  a  sky-blue  margin, 
sometimes  running  down  upon  the  petals  in  blotches. 
It  seems  an  improvement  upon  Goldfinch,  which  is  also 
light  yellow,  but  margined  with  slaty  blue,  sometimes 
fading  to  grey  ;  it  is  both  pretty  and  remarkably 
curious.  One  would  like  to  see  both  the  yellow  and 
the  blue  colours  more  intensified,  a  thing  which  might 
be  accomplished  by  seed  sowing  and  selection. 

More  after  the  style  of  a  Pansy  is  Lucy  Ashton,  with 
a  broad  mauve-purple  border  surrounding  tbe  white 
centre  ;  it  is,  however,  very  choice  in  its  way,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Columbine,  with  a  much  paler 
mauve  margin.  Joy  is  white,  shaded  with  light  blue 
and  blotched  with  deep  blue  on  the  upper  edges.  Like 
the  last-named,  Ariel  is  not  strictly  an  edged  flower, 
but  is  extremely  variable,  the  lower  petals  being  white 
and  the  upper  ones  sky-blue  or  lavender,  sometimes 
nearly  all  are  white,  or  they  are  irregularly  blotched 
with  sky-blue,  and  pretty.  The  most  floriferous  of  this 
type  are  Blue  Cloud,  Skylark,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Ariel, 
Columbine,  and  Joy. 

Selfs. 

The  best  white  variety  and  the  purest  is  Countess  ot 
Hopetoun,  with  a  small  yellow  eye,  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
displays  no  other  shade  than  white.  Crofthouse  is 
dwarfer,  with  more  of  the  true  Viola  habit,  but  there 
are  a  few  blue  lines  on  the  base  of  the  three  lower 
petals.  Champion  has  similar  flowers  to  the  last,  but 
they  are  larger,  and  the  plant  has  the  upright  habit  of 
a  Pansy.  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  covers  a  great  space 
of  ground,  and  is  floriferous  ;  but  the  upper  petals  are 
sometimes  shaded  with  lavender.  Yirginalis  is  also 
white,  sometimes  shaded  with  lavender.  The  darkest 
blue  variety  is  that  named  Archibald  Grant,  with  large 
flowers  and  a  black  blotch  on  each  of  the  three  lower 
petals.  Holyrood  has  larger  blotches  and  smaller 
flowers,  but  is  more  floriferous.  Ebor  is  dark  purple, 
and  shaded,  but  is  not  so  floriferous  as  Crimson  King, 
another  of  the  same  type.  The  blooms  of  Duchess  of 
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Sutherland  are  of  a  soft  light  blue,  shaded  with  mauve 
on  the  upper  petals  ;  while  Souvenir  is  similar,  but 
shaded  with  purple.  The  deep  purple  flowers  of  Acme 
are  shaded  with  maroon  on  the  lower  petals,  and  hand¬ 
some,  but  the  plant  is  not  particularly  vigorous. 

Yellow  varieties  competing  for  attention  are  pretty 
numerous.  A  very  choice  and  dwarf  variety  is 
Sovereign,  with  golden  yellow  flowers.  Bullion  is 
equally  floriferous,  and  of  the  same  colour,  but  is  taller 
than  Sovereign  ;  and  Lord  Eleho  has  the  upright  habit 
of  a  Pansy  and  golden  yellow  flowers.  Another  flori¬ 
ferous,  golden  yellow  variety  of  the  same  habit  is 
Royalty.  Ardwell  Gem  is  very  distinct,  of  dwarf 
branching  habit,  with  large  soft  yellow  flowers,  and  a 
few  black  lines  radiating  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
eye.  The  most  floriferous  of  the  above-named  kinds 
are  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale,  Crofthouse,  Countess 
of  Hopetoun,  Crimson  King,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Ardwell  Gem,  Sovereign,  and  Bullion.  Archibald 
Grant  is  a  fine  Viola,  but  not  particularly  floriferous. 


- -»3=<- - 

NOTES  ON  STOVE  PLANTS. 


Crotons, 

These  will  be  making  rapid  growth  now,  and  the 
cultivator  must  encourage  them  to  make  good  head¬ 
way  before  autumn.  A  great  mistake  in  growing 
specimen  plants  is  to  allow  the  centre  to  get  choked  up 
with  a  quantity  of  puny  growths,  which  are  of  no 
material  use  in  forming  a  good  plant.  Remove  them 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  leave  only  the  best  shoots  to 
form  the  specimen.  A  much  finer  plant  will  be  obtained 
in  this  way,  and  one  which  will  produce  larger  leaves. 

I  find  to  do  Crotons  well  it  requires  a  regular  system  of 
applying  manurial  elements  in  some  form  or  other. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  first-class  chemical  when 
used  with  discretion.  Superphosphate  has  much  effect 
in  bringing  out  the  glorious  colour  which  this  beautiful 
genus  of  plants  is  endowed  with,  and  coupled  with 
an  abundance  of  light,  magnificent  plants  may  be 
grown.  The  plants  should  be  regularly  looked  over, 
in  case  red-spider  is  getting  a  footing  on  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves,  especially  such  sorts  as  Warrenii,  Prince 
of  "Wales  and  other  twisted  varieties,  all  of  which 
require  care  in  sponging,  making  sure  that  every  part 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  washing  solution.  These 
plants  are  getting  more  familiar  every  year,  and 
nothing  can  excel  some  of  the  narrow-leaved  sorts  as 
table  plants,  their  graceful  habit  and  bright  colouring 
being  very  pleasing. 

Dracaenas. 

These  are  also  popular  plants  in  every  stove,  and  the 
narrow-leaved  sorts  are  admirably  adapted  for  table 
plants  when  well  coloured,  and  to  have  that  they 
require  as  much  attention  as  Crotons.  They  are  easily 
raised  from  pieces  of  the  stem  cut  into  lengths  of  1  in. , 
and  placed  iu  coco-nut  fibre  where  there  is  a  good 
bottom-heat.  Young  plants  will  soon  appear,  and  they 
will  require  potting  on  as  growth  advances.  If  a 
specimen  is  desired,  the  top  taken  from  an  old  plant  is 
much  the  best,  rooting  it  in  a  small  pot.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  notch  the  stem  and  bind  some  moss 
around  it,  when  it  will  strike  with  freedom  if  kept  in  a 
good  moist  atmosphere,  shifting  on  into  a  larger-sized 
pot,  and  continued  till  the  desired  size  is  reached. 
They  delight  in  a  good  rich  compost,  with  plenty  of 
sand  to  make  it  porous,  as  the  roots  will  not  live  in  any 
excess  of  water.  Apply  a  fertiliser  of  some  kind,  and 
shade  from  bright  sunshine,  as  they  do  not  bear  so 
much  exposure  as  Crotons. —  TV.  Angus,  Dumfriesshire. 
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Memorial  to  the  Late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 


I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  something  is  likely  to  be 
done  in  connection  with  this  matter,  and  trust  that 
some  well-matured  plan  will  be  devised  before  further 
action  is  taken.  I  would  suggest,  as  a  committee  is 
formed  in  London,  that  the  same  should  be  done  in 
Manchester  and  Edinburgh.  If  this  plan  be  adopted  I 
have  permission  to  say  that  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Manchester  Horticultural  Society  (Mr.  Joseph 
Broome)  will  kindly  undertake  the  duty  of  chairman¬ 
ship  of  a  committee  that  would  be  formed  in  this  city. 
My  earnest  desire  is  that  something  should  be  done 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  effort,  of  course,  must  be 
a  united  one.  There  is  no  occasion  for  haste,  therefore 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  a  week  or  two,  in  order 
that  some  united  understanding  be  come  to  before  the 


public  appeal  is  made.  I  think  that  a  memorial  medal 
should  form  a  feature  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  This  is  a  young  institution, 
and  is  calculated  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  good — besides 
which  it  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  all.  I  know 
that  there  is  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution,  which  has  done  and  is  still  doing  excellent 
work,  and  in  which  I  have  for  many  years  taken  a 
lively  interest  ;  but  the  appeals  of  late  have  been  so 
numerous  in  connection  with  this  institution  that  my 
fear  is  that  if  it  be  mixed  up  with  this  appeal  it  will 
weaken  the  cause  we  are  all  anxious  to  support. — Bruce 
Findlay,  Manchester. 

The  Judging  at  Chiswick. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  letter  in  your  paper 
of  the  26th  ult.  on  the  judging  at  Chiswick.  Had  our 
friend,  Mr.  Brown,  ascertained  the  facts,  he  doubtless 
would  not  have  written  to  you.  The  alteration  in  the 
prizes  for  these  two  groups  was  made  with  the  sanction 
of  the  judges  and  at  their  recommendation.  I  hold 
their  letter  to  that  effect,  and  it  is  within  the  province 
of  the  committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  judges, 
to  add  to  or  alter  the  prizes.  The  delay  in  altering 
the  cards  was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  to  see 
to  just  at  the  time.  It  is  impossible  on  show  days  to 
get  the  individual  consent  of  all  the  committee,  nor  is 
it  necessary.  I  think  you  will  see  by  this  that  the 
judges  have  not  been  treated  discourteously,  but  their 
wish  and  recommendation  simply  carried  out. — G.  G. 
Hartland,  Hon.  Secretary,  Chiswick  Horticultural 
Society,  July  28th.  [\Ve  have  a  letter  before  us  from 
one  of  the  judges  (dated  July  26th),  who  considers  our 
original  comment  as  rather  uncalled  for,  as  the  judges 
gave  their  decision — Brown  first,  Fromow  second.  He 
further  remarks,  “  If  the  secretary  or  committee  wished 
to  make  Fromow’s  prize  of  greater  value,  their  group 
being  so  near  in  merit  to  Brown’s,  the  judges  could  not 
interfere,  so  long  as  the  prize  cards  were  not  altered  ; 
but  it  seems  they  did  alter  the  cards,  and,  of  course, 
that  was  unjust,  as  we  knew  nothing  of  it.”  It  is 
evident  that  somebody  blundered,  but  it  is  not  yet 
clear  who  it  was.  — Ed.] 

A  Hermaphrodite  Begonia. 

A  very  remarkable  flower  appeared  on  an  unnamed 
seedling  in  the  collection  of  single  varieties  grown  in 
pots  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons, 
Forest  Hill.  The  flowers  were  large,  well  formed,  rose- 
magenta,  and  apparently  all  were  normal  except  one 
bloom,  which  exhibited  the  unusual  phenomenon  of 
stamens  and  pistil  in  one  and  the  same  flower.  There 
was  no  ovary,  however,  in  the  usual  position  beneath 
the  sepals,  but  it  made  its  appearance  inside  the  flower 
in  an  abnormal  condition.  There  were  four  bifid  and 
spiral  stigmas  on  the  apex  of  a  prominent,  stout  style, 
occupying  a  central  position,  and  about  the  middle  of 
this  style  were  clusters  of  ovules  quite  naked  or  un¬ 
covered.  Some  of  the  clusters  showed  a  transition 
to  stamens,  of  which  there  were  a  great  number  arranged 
around  the  base  of  this  atrophied  ovary.  They 
appeared  to  be  perfect,  and  of  the  usual  yellow  colour, 
but  were  much  larger  than  generally  occurs  amongst 
this  class  of  plants. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

I  have  read  in  the  J our  nal  of  Horticulture  of  the  24th  ult, 
an  account  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  Fund,  but  note  one  remark  which,  if  left 
without  qualification,  might  mislead  some  future 
historian,  and  I  therefore  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  state 
the  whole  of  the  facts  as  regards  the  origin  of  the 
combination  of  words  which  forms  the  Institution’s 
official  title.  It  is  quite  correctly  stated  that  at  the 
first  meeting,  called  on  March  22nd,  1887,  it  was 
decided,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  J.  Wright,  that  the 
scheme  should  be  entitled  “The  Gardeners’  Orphan 
Fund”;  but  this  statement  taken  alone  suggests  the 
inference  that  Mr.  Wright  was  the  author  of  the  title 
adopted,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  original  pro¬ 
position,  made  almost  simultaneously  hy  Messrs. 
Penny,  Udale  and  Clayton,  was  for  the  establishment 
of  an  “Orphanage,”  which,  however,  was  not  generally 
favourably  received.  The  subject  was  discussed  in  the 
other  gardening  papers,  as  well  as  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  under  the  heading  of  “  The  Proposed 
Gardeners’  Orphanage,”  and  it  was  Mr.  Barron  who 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  “  Orphanage  ”  scheme, 
in  a  letter  published  in  The  Gardening  World  for 
March  12th,  1887.  In  that  same  letter  Mr.  Barron 
suggested  the  raising  of  a  “Fund”  as  a  more  feasible 
scheme  than  an  “Orphanage,”  and  bis  idea  was  the 


one  subsequently  adopted.  In  your  issue  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  the  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Dean  and  others,  Mr.  Dean  remarking  that  he  preferred 
to  discuss  the  subject  under  the  title  of  “The Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund.”  That  was  the  first  time  this  title  was 
used,  and  therefore  whatever  credit  may  attach  to  its 
subsequent  adoption  belongs  to  Mr.  Dean,  and  not  to 
the  mover  of  the  resolution  by  wdiich  it  was  adopted. — 
Fact. 

Mutisia  decurrens. 

Like  M.  Clematis,  this  is  a  climbing  species,  but  the 
leaves  are  altogether  different,  for  whereas  they  are 
compound  in  M.  Clematis  and  greatly  resembling  a 
Vetch,  in  M.  decurrens  they  are  lanceolate,  tapering 
towards  the  apex,  where  they  terminate  in  a  long, 
twining  tendril,  and  deeurient  at  the  base,  forming 
wings  on  the  stem.  The  stems  grow  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft. 
in  height,  or  perhaps  more,  and  being  slender,  require 
the  support  furnished  by  the  tendrils  of  the  leaves, 
which  grasp  any  object  with  which  they  may  come  in 
contact.  The  flower  heads  are  borne  singly  on  stalks 
about  6  ins.  to  12  ins.  long,  and  measure  from  4  ins.  to 
6  ins.  across.  The  rays  are  of  a  brilliant  orange, 
narrow  and  rather  reflexed,  but  they  have  a  fine 
effect  when  produced  in  numbers  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  Being  somewhat  tender  it  requires  to  be 
grown  against  a  wall.  A  finely  flowered  specimen  may 
be  seen  on  the  front  wall  of  Ho.  1  Museum  at  Kew  on 
a  western  aspect.  The  ground  around  the  plant  is 
covered  with  small  nodules  of  coke,  and  the  plant,  now 
about  6  ft.  high,  has  been  in  this  position  for  some 
years. 

The  New  Zealand  Blue  Bell. 
Although  not  strictly  a  Campanula,  this  plant  is  very 
close  to  it,  and  is  the  Wahlenbergia  saxicola  of  the 
botanist.  The  plant  is  somewhat  creeping  at  the  roots, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  some  of  the  Campanulas  ; 
and  its  leaves  are  spathulate,  radical,  and  arranged  in  a 
rosette  round  the  base  of  the  stem,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  4  ins.  to  6  ins.,  bearing  a  solitary  pale  lilac- 
blue  flower.  The  latter  is  campanulate,  and  large  for 
the  size  of  the  plant,  and  deeply  divided  into  five 
segments.  Seedlings  vary  considerably  in  colour,  and 
a  very  pretty  pure  white  form  occurs.  The  species  is 
also  known  as  W.  vinceeflora  and  W.  albo-marginata. 
For  rockwork  the  plant  is  well  adapted,  owing  to  its 
dwarf  habit,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  grows  in  similar 
positions  in  its  native  habitats.  It  should  be  planted 
in  situations  where  it  may  easily  be  kept  moderately 
moist,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  production  of  suckers. 
Being  somewhat  tender  it  is  liable  to  be  killed  in  severe 
winters. 

Eremurus  Bungei. 

In  looking  over  Ant.  Roozen  &  Son’s  bulb  catalogue  I 
find  the  following  description  of  the  above  plant:  — 
“The  flower  spikes,  which  are  stoutish,  are  about  1  ft, 
long,  and  about  one-third  of  the  stalk  is  covered  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  about  1  in.  in  diameter.”  We 
have  a  clump  this  year  which  produced  three  flower 
spikes,  the  tallest  of  which  was  5  ft.  6  ins.,  and  the 
shortest  5  ft.  high,  upwards  of  2  ft.  of  each  stalk  being 
thickly  covered  with  the  bright  yellow  flowers  according 
to  the  description.  It  has  been  a  beautiful  object  and 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. — Alfred  Gaut,  The 
Gardens,  Berwick,  Shrewsbury. 

Podocarpus  chilensis. 

The  species  of  this  genus  of  Conifers  number  from 
forty  to  sixty,  according  to  different  authors.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  the  Yew  (Taxus)  and  the  Maiden¬ 
hair-Tree  (Ginkgo  biloba),  but  very  few  of  them  are  so 
hardy  as  those  trees.  They  are  natives  of  extra-tropical 
regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  both  on  the 
mountains  of  tropical  and  eastern  Asia,  but  are  much 
less  frequent  on  the  mountains  of  South  America. 
Amongst  the  latter  a  few  hardy  or  nearly  hardy  ones 
occur,  including  P.  alpina,  a  dwarf  bush  with  small 
leaves,  and  P.  chilensis,  the  subject  of  this  note.  The 
latter  is  the  most  ornamental  by  far,  as  its  leaves  are 
linear-lanceolate,  light  green  when  youDg,  very  dark 
green  in  winter,  and  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long.  They  are, 
of  course,  evergreen,  of  a  leathery  texture,  and  bear 
some  outward  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Umbrella 
Pine  (Sciadopitys  verticillata),  but  are  broader.  There 
are  some  trees  in  the  Kew  collection  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft. 
in  height.  Those  in  sheltered  places  are  amply  clothed 
with  foliage  and  very  handsome.  They  have  made 
splendid  growth  this  season,  notwithstanding  the  want 
of  sun. 
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Alstrcemeria  haemantha. 

The  sterns  of  this  plant  grow  to  a  height  of  about 
15  ins.  or  18  ins.,  and  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
bloom.  The  lower  three  segments  are  rose-red  or 
crimson-red,  deeper  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  white 
on  the  lower  half  internally.  The  upper  two  are  quite 
distinct  and  yellow,  beautifully  striped  with  crimson. 
There  are  varieties  which  fade  to  pink  or  almost  white 
and  red  at  the  base  externally ;  the  upper  two  segments 
are,  however,  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  more  faintly  marked 
with  crimson.  The  different  varieties  give  a  very 
pretty  effect  when  mixed,  as  we  then  have  a  variety  of 
colours  contrasting  with  one  another,  yet  gradually 
merging,  the  one  into  the  other.  The  plant  grows  and 
flowers  very  freely  in  any  moderately  good  and  light 
garden  soil,  and  if  the  ground  is  mulched  in  the 
southern  counties  to  prevent  its  getting  baked  and 
hot,  very  good  results  are  obtained. 

Bromus  brizaeformis. 

Large  quantities  of  this  Grass  are  grown  in  market 
gardens,  but  less  abundantly  in  private  establishments. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  Grass,  no  doubt,  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  biennial,  and  does  not  flower  till  the  second 
year  from  seed.  The  fruit  spikelets  may  be  compared 
to  those  of  B.  maxima  for  size,  but  they  are  rather 
narrower  and  more  graceful.  The  fruiting  stems  are, 
of  course,  used  amongst  cut  flowers  in  the  same  way  as 
the  better-known  species,  either  in  a  fresh  or  dried 
state.  There  are  many  species  of  Bromus,  but  that 
under  notice  is  the  only  one  at  present  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  decorative  purposes.  There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  species,  some  annual  and  others  perennial ; 
but  they  have  less  massive  inflorescences,  and  are, 
therefore,  not  considered  sufficiently  ornamental  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  horticulturist.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  sow  it  before  July,  and  the  young  plants 
should  be  sufficiently  thinned  out  to  allow  of  a  good 
growth  being  made  the  first  year,  and  they  will  flower 
all  the  more  strongly  the  second  year. 

The  Cardinal  Flower. 

The  flowers  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  are  scarlet,  and 
produced  in  a  one-sided  leafy  raceme,  but  although 
conspicuous  and  showy,  they  have  much  narrower 
segments  than  either  those  of  L.  splendens  or  L.  fulgens. 
The  leaves  of  L.  cardinalis  are  oblong-lanceolate,  and 
usually  green,  but  in  some  forms  both  the  leaves  and 
stems  are  suffused  or  shaded  with  purple  or  bronzy  red. 
Notwithstanding  this  variation,  the  species  may  readily 
be  recognised  from  the  above-named  kinds  by  the 
narrow  segments  of  the  flowers,  by  the  shorter  and 
broader  leaves,  and  from  L.  fulgens  particularly  in  the 
stems  being  smooth,  not  pubescent,  as  in  the  latter 
species.  The  Cardinal  Flower  may  readily  be  propagated 
by  division  of  the  crown  or  by  seeds.  Like  the  other 
kinds,  it  is  more  safely  wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  either 
in  pots  or  planted  out.  It  is  now  flowering  freely 
in  many  gardens. 

Malope  triflda  and  its  varieties. 
Amongst  annuals  of  the  Mallow  family,  few,  if  any, 
bear  such  large  and  showy  flowers  as  Malope  triflda, 
but  more  especially  the  garden  variety  grown  under  the 
name  of  M.  t.  grandiflora.  The  flowers  are  of  great 
size,  and  of  a  rich  rosy  purple.  The  calyx  is  covered 
and  supported  by  three  very  large  and  curious  bracts, 
by  which  the  species  of  this  genus  may  readily  be 
recognised.  Of  the  three  known  species,  only  M.  triflda 
is  very  common  in  cultivation,  and  this  is  more 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  its  varieties,  the  large  one 
already  mentioned,  and  the  white  one  (M.  t.  alba), 
which  is  also  very  choice.  Both  may  be  used  as  cut 
flowers,  for  which  their  size  and  distinct  hues  render 
them  well  adapted.  The  w"hite  one  turned  up  in  a 
batch  of  seedlings  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  where  they 
are  now  flowering  finely. 

Salvia  Beckeri. 

Amongst  species  for  outdoor  culture,  few  are  so  distinct 
in  habit  and  general  appearance  as  S.  Beckeri.  The 
leaves  are  broadly  heart-shaped,  closely  and  rather 
finely  wrinkled,  and  slightly  hoary.  The  stems  are 
naked  or  leafless,  and  grow  to  a  height  of  15  ins., 
bearing  rather  curiously- curved  flowers.  The  upper 
lip  is  strongly  arched  or  curved,  and  purple  ;  the  lower 
one  is  three-lobed,  and  marked  with  a  creamy  yellow 
blotch  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  purple  band. 
The  distinct  appearance  and  dwarf  habit  of  this  plant 
might  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  like 
something  out  of  the  common.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  amongst  the  collection  of 
Salvias. 


Single  Dahlias,  Twaedside. 

Lovers  of  the  single  Dahlia  should  make  a  note  of  the 
new  variety,  Tweedside,  if  they  are  desirous  of  pos¬ 
sessing  a  good  early  kind.  I  have  two  plants  which 
have  been  in  flower  for  the  last  three  weeks.  They 
ire  planted  along  with  fifteen  other  new  sorts,  and 
have  proved  the  earliest  by  a  fortnight.  The  colour 
is  a  very  dark  maroon,  the  flower  of  fine  form,  and  it 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  most  profuse  bloomer, 
and  of  a  good  dwarf  habit.  —  W.  It.,  Edinburgh, 
July  \oth. 

Martynia  fragrans. 

The  flowers  of  this  and  other  species,  from  their  size, 
form  and  colour,  may  be  compared  to  those  of  a 
Gloxinia  of  the  old  type  ;  but  they  are  shorter  and 
more  bell  shaped.  The  lower  three  lobes  of  the  corolla 
are  purple,  the  upper  ones  smaller  and  of  deeper  purple, 
intensifying  in  the  centre  to  crimson.  The  throat  is 
rendered  conspicuous  by  a  large,  golden  yellow  band, 
margined  with  white.  The  plant  rarely  much  exceeds 
6  ins.  in  height,  and  presents  a  type  of  vegetation  that 
is  not  by  any  means  common.  The  leaves  are  three- 
lobed  and  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  The  plant  is  only 
of  annual  duration,  and  does  best  when  raised  in  heat 
and  planted  out  when  the  weather  becomes  suitably 
warm.  The  flowers  are  not  only  showy  but  fragrant. 

Campanula  excisa. 

The  specific  name  of  this  Bellflower  refers  to  the  curious 
way  in  which  the  corollas  are  notched  at  the  base  and 
between  the  lobes.  The  notch  is  regular,  and  as  round 
as  if  it  had  been  punched  out  artificially.  The  plant 
itself  is  exceedingly  neat  in  habit,  and  varies  from 
3  ins.  to  6  ins.  in  height.  The  stems  bear  linear, 
entire  or  almost  entire  leaves,  and  terminate  in  a 
solitary,  funnel-shaped,  drooping  blue  flower.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  Transylvania  ; 
but  although  originally  introduced  in  1820,  is  still  a 
rare  plant  in  cultivation.  If  grown  on  a  rockery,  where 
it  appears  most  at  home,  it  requires  to  be  planted 
between  stones,  using  a  quantity  of  leaf-soil  and  gritty 
material  to  enable  it  to  go  down  deeply,  so  as  to  with¬ 
stand  the  action  of  drought.  It  may  also  be  grown  to 
perfection  in  pots,  sheltering  it  in  a  cold  frame  during 
winter.  It  has  been  flowering  for  some  time  at  Kew. 


Barkham’s  Seedling  Melon. 

The  fruit  of  this  Melon,  as  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Barkbara, 
Longford  House,  Ryde,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  held  at  Chiswick  on  the  22nd  ult. , 
was  of  medium  size,  globose,  pale  creamy  yellow,  and 
closely  netted  all  over.  The  flesh  is  of  a  dark  red,  and 
of  good  average  thickness.  A  First  Class  Certificate 
was  awarded  it. 

Spirasa  Lindleyana. 

The  graceful  elegance,  both  of  the  foliage  and  flowers 
of  this  species,  makes  it  cause  for  wonder  why  it  is  not 
more  generally  grown  in  gardens.  Its  cultivation  is  of 
the  easiest,  and  we  have  recently  noted  some  fine 
bushes  of  it  in  amateurs’  gardens,  and  very  effective ; 
they  were  grown  as  isolated  specimens  on  the  grass. 
The  large  terminal  panicles  of  small  white  flowers  have 
a  plumy  appearance  when  seen  in  the  mass,  and  the 
large  pinnate  leaves  with  their  numerous  pairs  of 
lanceolate,  serrated  leaflets  may  not  inaptly  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  fronds  of  a  Fern.  The  flowering  period 
is  July  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  lasts  throughout 
the  summer.  The  leaves  are  longer  than  those  of  any 
other  shrubby  Spiraea.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Nepal, 
but  proves  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country.  It  is 
readily  propagated  from  the  suckers  that  are  pushed 
up  around  the  plant,  and  which  may  be  removed  any 
time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

Clematis  recta  flore  pleno. 

The  leaves  of  the  species  are  once  or  twice  pinnate, 
with  ovate  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  perfectly  double, 
but  of  no  great  size,  even  for  the  species.  The 
numerous  parts  of  the  flower  are  subulate  and  greenish 
white,  but  as  they  expand  they  become  purer  in  colour. 
Some  specimens  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  at  Chiswick  on  July  22nd,  when  a  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded. 

Noisette  Rose,  L'ldeal. 

The  flower  buds  of  this  variety  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  Madame  Lambard,  but  they  are  paler,  of  a 
salmon-red  and  yellowish  at  the  base.  They  are 


moderately  fragrant.  Specimens  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  at  Chiswick  on  the  22nd  ult.,  and  received 
an  Award  of  Merit. 

Gloxinia,  Mrs.  Stanley. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  moderate  in  size  and 
bright  green.  The  flowers  are  large  with  six  or  seven 
overlapping  segments,  funnel-shaped,  and  densely 
spotted  all  over  with  pale  red,  becoming  paler  towards 
the  margin.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick,  on  the  22nd 
July,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

- - ->X<- - 

THE  AQUARIUM  FLOWER 

SHOW. 

The  exhibition  which  took  place  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  was  of  a  most 
interesting  and  gratifying  character,  inasmuch  as  it 
brought  out  the  finest  display  of  tuberous  Begonias  ever 
seen  at  a  public  exhibition,  and  the  battle  royal  between 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Cannell  was  worth  a  long  journey  in 
itself  to  see.  Carnations  and  Picotees  were  also  ad¬ 
mirably  represented,  and  with  an  abundance  of  cut 
Roses  and  herbaceous  plants,  Gloxinias,  Liliums,  &c., 
it  is  certain  the  Aquarium  never  befcre  looked  so  bright 
and  gay  in  July. 

As  we  have  before  inferred,  the  strong  feature  of  the 
exhibition  was  the  entries  of  tuberous  Begonias,  more 
especially  the  large  groups  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space 
not  to  exceed  150  sq.  ft.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Their  group 
was  a  long  one,  fullest  in  the  centre,  sloped  slightly  to 
either  end,  and  was  again  highest  at  the  back,  where 
some  tall  plants  served  much  to  break  what  monotony 
might  otherwise  have  prevailed.  A  few  prominent 
plants  here  and  there  also  did  much  to  lighten  up  what 
would  have  appeared  heavy  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
flowers  and  their  size,  particularly  in  the  case  of  double 
kinds.  Prominent  amongst  the  doubles  were  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Stanley,  La  France,  Duke  of  Fife,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Marchioness  of  Headfort,  and  Stanstead  Gem. 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  were  placed 
second  with  another  fine  group,  arranged  much  after  the 
same  plan.  The  plants  were  smaller,  possibly  younger, 
and  therefore  presented  a  more  even  appearance  when 
grouped  together.  There  was  a  large  proportion  of  double 
flowers,  of  which  the  pink,  pale  rose,  salmon,  and  blush- 
coloured  varieties  were  very  fine.  The  quality  all  round 
was  good,  but  the  group  wanted  a  few  taller  plants  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  an  even  surface,  and  make  it 
more  graceful.  There  were  prizes  offered  for  twelve 
single  and  twelve  double  Begonias,  as  well  as  for  six 
white,  six  yellow,  six  pink  or  rose,  and  six  scarlet  or 
crimson  varieties.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  were  the 
only  exhibitors  in  those  classes,  and  they  were  awarded 
the  first  prize  in  each  case.  A  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  for 
twenty-four  bunches  of  Gaillardias. 

For  a  first  venture  the  display  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  was  an  exceedingly  good  one,  there  being  a 
good  competition  among  the  leading  southern  growers, 
and  the  flowers  were  all  bright  and  fresh.  For  two 
dozen  Bizarre  and  Flaked  Carnations,  Mr.  Douglas 
came  in  first,  again  showing  some  capital  seedlings  with 
such  well-established  varieties  as  Rob  Roy,  Alisemond, 
Arthur  Medhurst,  Thalia,  Ed.  Adams,  Matador,  Robert 
Houlgrave,  and  a  sport  from  Tim  Bobbin.  Mr.  Martin 
Rowan  was  second,  and  Mr.  Turner  third.  With 
twelve  Mr.  Rowan  came  to  the  front  with  capital 
blooms  of  Jessie,  Sarah  Payne,  Matador,  Rifleman, 
Rob  Roy,  Fred,  George  Melville,  Gordon  Lewis, 
Rob.  Houlgrave,  W.  Skirving,  Sportsman,  &e.  Second, 
Mr.  Douglas  ;  third,  Mr.  Turner,  and  fourth,  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  Reading.  For  six,  Mr.  J.  F.  Kew,  Southend, 
came  out  first  in  a  fine  competition  with  George,  Mayor 
of  Nottingham,  R.  Dean,  Thalia,  and  a  couple  of 
seedlings  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham  ; 
third,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill  ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin, 
Temple  Cowley.  Single  blooms,  Scarlet  Bizarres : 
first,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Robert  Lord  ;  second  and 
third,  Mr.  H.  Headland,  with  Fred  and  J.  Crossland  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Robert  Houlgrave  ;  and 
fifth,  Mr.  James  Douglas,  with  Ed.  Adams.  Crimson 
Bizarres  :  We  failed  to  identify  the  winner  of  the  first 
prize,  but  the  other  awards  were — second,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  a  sport  from  Tim  Bobbin  ;  third  gnd  fourth,  Mr. 
Headland,  with  Mrs.  Whitburne ;  fifth,  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  with  J.  D.  Hextall.  Pink  and  Purple 
Bizarres  :  First,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  W.  Skirving  ;  second, 
Mr.  Douglas,  with  Matador  ;  third,  Mr.  Turner,  with 
James  Taylor  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  a  seedling  ; 
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fifth,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Sarah  Payne.  Purple  Flakes : 
First,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Gordon  Lewis ;  second  and 
third,  Mr.  Douglas,  with  seedlings  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Turner, 
with  Prince  George  of  Wales  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Headland, 
with  Mrs.  Douglas.  Scarlet  Flakes :  First,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Alisemond ;  second,  and  third,  Mr. 
Rowan,  with  Sportsman  ;  fourth  and  fifth,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Matador  and  Alisemond.  Rose  Flakes  : 
First,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Thalia  ;  second,  Mr.  Douglas, 
with  Tim  Bobbin  ;  third  and  fifth,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
with  Thalia.  Premier  Carnation,  Robert  Houlgrave. 

Picotees  : — Mr.  Turner  again  maintained  his 
supremacy  with  Picotees  by  taking  first  honours  for 
twenty-four  and  twelve,  and  showing  amongst  others 
grand  blooms  of  Favourite,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Mrs. 
Chancellor,  Dr.  Epps,  John  Archer,  Madeline,  Lord 
Yalentia,  Edith  Dombrain,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Payne, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Gorton,  and  J.  Smith.  In  the 
twenty-four  class,  Mr.  Rowan  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Douglas,  third  ;  but  these  positions  were  reversed  in  the 
class  for  twelve,  in  which  Mr.  H.  Headland  was  fourth. 
Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  had  the  best  dozen  edged 
Picotees,  Mr.  J.  Lakin  being  second,  Mr.  H.  Startup, 
third,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  fourth.  Single  blooms  : 
Heavy  red. — First,  Mr.  Sanders,  with  J.  B.  Bryant  ; 
and  the  other  prizes  going  to  Mr.  Douglas  for  Brunette, 
second,  third,  and  fifth ;  and  J.  Smith,  fourth. 
Light  red  :  First  and  second,  Mr.  Headland  and  Mr. 
Nicholls,  Kingsland  Road,  with  Souvenir  de  Headland  ; 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Startup,  and 
Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Thomas  William.  Heavy 
purple :  First  and  second,  Mr.  Sanders,  with  Zerlina  ; 
third  and  fourth,  Mr.  C.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Headland, 
with  Muriel  ;  fifth,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Zerlina. 
Light  purple  :  First  and  second,  Mr.  Headland  and 
Mr.  Nicholls,  with  Pride  of  Leyton  ;  third,  Mr.  Anstiss, 
with  Clara  Penson  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Mary  ; 
fifth,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  with  Ann  Lord.  Pleavy  rose  : 
First  and  second,  Mr.  Turner,  with  Madeline  and  Mrs. 
Payne  ;  third,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Lady  Louisa  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  Turner,  with  a  seedling  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Rowan,  with 
Edith  Dombrain.  Light  rose  :  First  and  second,  Mr. 
Douglas,  with  Liddington  Favourite  ;  third  and  fourth, 
Mr.  Anstiss  and  Mr.  Douglas,  with  the  same  ;  and 
fifth,  Mr.  Lakin,  with  a  seedling.  Premier  Picotee  : 
Liddington  Favourite. 

In  other  competitions,  Mr.  T.  Anstiss  was  first  with 
six  Carnations  and  Picotees,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker, 
Reading,  being  second,  Mr.  F.  Nutt  third,  and  Mr. 
Sanders  fourth.  Mr.  Turner  was  first  for  twenty-four 
self  and  fancy  Carnations,  twelve  Carnations  or  Picotees, 
six  yellow  self  Carnations,  eighteen  bunches  of  Car¬ 
nations,  and  six  yellow-ground  Carnations  or  Picotees. 

Some  special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  Reading,  for  Peas,  Melons  and  Begonias.  In  one 
class,  for  the  two  best  dishes  of  Peas,  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite, 
Glenhurst,  Esher,  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  Mr. 
S.  J.  Cook,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Yule,  Esq.,  Holmswood, 
Hendon,  was  second.  The  first  prize  for  two  dishes  in 
another  class  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Simms,  Hammersley 
Lane,  Tyler’s  Green,  Bucks  ;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Waite  was 
placed  second.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  the 
Viscountess  Chewton,  Cobham,  Surrey,  took  the  first 
prize  for  a  Melon  ;  and  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  gardener  to 
D.  B.  Chapman,  Downshire  House,  Roehampton,  was 
second.  Messrs.  Charles  Sharpe  k  Co.,  Sleaford,  also 
offered  prizes  for  a  dish  of  Peas.  The  first  place  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Cornish,  gardener  to  J.  Downing, 
Esq.,  The  Shrubbery,  Enfield,  and  Mr.  S.  Anderson, 
Chase  Side,  Enfield,  was  second.  The  competition  in 
all  the  classes  fcr  Peas  was  good. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very  numerous,  and 
added  largely  to  the  extensiveness  and  general  effect  of 
the  exhibition.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
showed  a  large  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Sweet  Peas,  Shirley  and  Iceland  Poppies,  Rudbeckias, 
and  others.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries, 
Tottenham,  had  another  and  similar  collection  consist¬ 
ing  ot  Phloxes,  Lilies,  Gaillardias,  Sunflowers,  Poppies, 
Dahlias,  and  Carnations.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  a 
smaller  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  also  twenty- 
two  boxes  of  Roses.  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead, 
showed  herbaceous  plants.  Mr.  William  Rumsey, 
Rose  grower,  Waltham  Cross  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
k  Son,  Myland  Nursery,  Colchester  ;  Mr.  Will 
Taylor,  Hampton  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  exhibited  collections  of  cut  Roses. 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  k  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nursery,  Tulse 
Hill,  staged  two  beautiful  groups  of  Gloxinias  arranged 
lightly  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  and  a  few  small  Palms. 
Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  large 
collection  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  also  flowers  of 


Tuberous  Begonias  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
beautiful  small-flowered  variety  named  Worthiana  with 
fiery  scarlet  flowers,  produced  in  great  abundance, 
although  grown  out  of  doors.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  bedding  purposes.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  had  a 
collection  of  border  Carnations  and  Picotees  arranged 
with  their  own  foliage,  also  some  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums, 
fine  foliaged  Begonias,  Sibthorpia  europrea  variegata, 
and  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor.  Mr.  Wm.  Gordon, 
Lily  Nurseries,  Twickenham,  had  a  beautifully  ar¬ 
ranged  group  of  Lilium  auratum  and  L.  speciosum, 
with  a  ground-work  of  Japan  Maples.  Messrs.  Dobbie 
&  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  collection  of  bedding  Violas  and  Pan¬ 
sies.  Amongst  the  former  were  the  striped  York 
and  Lancaster,  Duchess  of'  Fife,  pale  yellow,  with 
a  purple  edge  ;  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  white  ;  another 
yellow  variety  having  the  upper  petals  brownish  crim¬ 
son,  and  many  other  choice  kinds.  Messrs.  Ryder  & 
Son,  Sale,  Manchester,  had  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
cut  flowers,  including  Spirrea  aruncus  astilboides, 
Phloxes,  Lilies,  Veronicas,  and  others.  A  beautiful 
stand  of  Sweet  Peas,  in  named  varieties,  was  staged  by 
Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  including  Ignia, 
Orange  Prince,  and  Primrose,  which  were  certificated. 
A  stand  of  showy  named  varieties  of  Verbenas  was 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  W.  Stacey,  Dunmow.  E.  Gotto,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  Banks),  Hampstead  Heath,  showed 
a  fine  piece  of  Cynoches  pentadactylon,  with  two  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  flowers  upon  it.  Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener 
to  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Fair  Lawn,  Wimbledon  Com¬ 
mon,  staged  some  pot  plants  of  tuberous  Begonias. 

Some  fruit  was  also  shown  in  the  miscellaneous  class, 
Tomatos  being  the  most  conspicuous.  Six  dishes  were 
shown  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Edwards,  Elmslee  Garden,  Stam¬ 
ford.  Messrs.  Fellows  k  Ryder,  Orpington,  Kent, 
exhibited  twenty-four  dishes  of  Tomatos  in  as  many 
varieties.  Conspicuous  and  fine  were  Monarch, 
Ignotum,  Ryder’s  Prolific,  Trophy,  Conqueror,  and 
Golden  Queen.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  exhibited  a  group  of  dwarf  Tomatos  in  pots, 
and  also  some  dishes  of  fruit.  The  pot  plants  varied 
from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  height,  and  the  fruit  was 
ripening.  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbert,  Sennowe  Hall,  Guist, 
exhibited  fine  samples  of  the  Melons,  Victory  of 
Bristol,  Sennowe  Hall  Seedling,  A.  F.  Barron. 
Blenheim  Orange,  Eastnor  Castle,  and  Wm.  Tillery, 
also  some  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Rowledge,  Farnham,  exhibited  a  seedling  Cucumber 
named  Express,  the  fruits  of  which  measured  21  ins. 
long.  A  certificate  was  awarded  the  variety.  Some 
Peas  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Compton 
Bassett,  Wilts. 

—  - - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Waltham  Abbey  Horticultural. 

It  is  five  years  since  this  society  commenced  to  hold  an 
annual  exhibition,  and  its  fifth  show  took  place  in  the 
grounds  of  Farm  Hill,  Waltham  Abbey,  on  the  24th 
ult.  So  good  a  show  so  well  arranged  deserved  a  much 
larger  measure  of  support  from  the  public  than  appears 
to  have  fallen  to  its  lot.  Probably  the  main  reason 
why  only  a  partial  support  is  given  to  it  is  that  the  site 
of  the  show  is  too  far  from  the  centre  of  the  district  its 
operations  cover,  and  if  the  committee  can  obtain 
suitable  grounds  nearer  to  Waltham  Cross,  so  as  to 
bring  the  exhibition  midway  between  Waltham  Cross 
and  Waltham  Abbey,  a  larger  number  of  persons  might 
be  induced  to  attend  it.  Mr.  John  Eve,  the  hard¬ 
working  and  energetic  secretary,  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  show 
a  success  ;  and  the  judges  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
getting  through  their  work  with  ease  and  comfort. 

Foremost  among  the  floral  attractions  was  a  superb 
collection  of  cut  Roses  from  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  They  adopted  the  practice  of 
staging  the  flowers  in  sixes  of  one  variety,  and  the 
effect  was  good.  There  were  very  fine  examples  of  Her 
Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie 
Baumann,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Catherine  Mermet,  old 
Senateur  Vaisse  in  grand  form,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Madame  Alphonse  Lavallee,  M.  P.  Wilder,  &c.,  and  in 
addition  a  very  fine  lot  of  bunches  of  hardy  cut  flowers 
of  an  extremely  interesting  character  ;  this  was  quite 
an  exhibition  in  itself.  Mr.  William  Rumsey,  nursery¬ 
man,  Waltham  Cross,  also  had  a  fine  lot  of  cut  Roses, 
and  an  imposing  group  of  plants,  like  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Sons,  not  for  competition  ;  and  A.  J.  Edwards,  Esq., 
J.P.,  Waltham  Abbey — I  failed  to  get  his  gardener’s 
name — contributed  a  very  fine  group  of  plants  also. 


It  is  some  three  years  or  so  since  I  last  attended  a 
show  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  I  was  both  surprised 
and  gratified  to  find  what  a  stride  had  been  made  in 
plant  culture,  some  of  the  subjects  staged  being  worthy 
a  place  at  a  big  London  show.  It  was  in  the  division 
open  to  all  comers  that  the  chief  points  to  an  outsider 
lay.  Groups  arranged  for  effect  were  decidedly  good, 
though  undue  packing  was  observable.  Why  is  it  that 
so  many  gardeners  appear  to  think  that  crowding 
plants  together  is  the  best  means  of  securing  a  desired 
effect  ?  The  very  opposite  is  the  result.  The  best, 
and  a  very  good  one  too,  came  from  Mr.  Ayling, 
gardener  to  A.  J.  Hollington,  Esq.,  Enfield,  who  had 
Palms  and  richly-coloured  Crotons,  with  a  foreground 
of  Orchids — charming  Cattleyas,  the  massive  Oncidium 
macranthum,  Cypripedium  caudatum  and  others,  Disa 
grandiflora — rising  out  of  a  bed  of  Maidenhair  Fern. 
Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  gardener  to  W.  Melles,  Esq.,  was  a 
good  second  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Langlands,  gardener  to 
Captain  J.  W.  Melles,  third.  Mr.  Ayling  set  a  good 
example  in  effective  grouping  which  will  probably  not 
be  lost  on  the  other  competitors.  In  the  class  fora  small 
group  Mr.  Nicholson  came  in  first,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Watt, 
gardener  to  J.  Reid,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill,  was  second. 

In  the  class  for  six  miscellaneous  plants  Mr. 
Nicholson  had  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Bougain¬ 
villea  glabra,  a  richly  coloured  Acalypha,  Anthurium 
crystallinum,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  F. 
Buxton,  Bart.,  Warlies,  Waltham  Abbey,  was  second, 
having  all  foliaged  plants.  In  the  class  for  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  three  flowering  and  three 
foliaged,  Mr.  Ayling  staged  a  very  fine  example  of 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Plumbago  capensis,  Cycas  revoluta,  Macrozamia 
species,  and  Kentia  Belmoreana.  Mr.  Nicholson  was 
a  good  second,  having  as  flowering  plants  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Trachelospermum 
jasminoides  ;  and  of  foliage,  Areca  Verschaffeltii,  Cycas 
revoluta,  and  a  Beaucarnea.  Mr.  J.  Green  was  first 
with  some  excellent  Ferns,  having  a  fine  piece  of 
Davallia  Mooreana,  Adiantum  Williamsii,  A.  tenerum, 
A.  gracillimum,  Platycerium  alcicorne  and  Lomaria 
gibba  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Clark,  gardener  to  W.  A. 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  Gilwell,  Sewardstone,  with  Adiantum 
Farleyense,  A.  cuneatum,  Gymnogramna  chrysophylla, 
&c.  Four  good  Caladiums  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Nicholson,  and  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  a 
pleasing  feature,  Mr.  Watt  having  the  best  six. 

The  best  specimen  Orchid  was  a  fine  piece  of 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  from  Mr.  Ayling,  Mr.  Nicholson 
being  second  with  a  well-grown  and  flowered  specimen 
of  Brassia  verrucosa.  The  best  specimen  Fern  was  a 
very  fine  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla  from  Mr.  J. 
Green,  Mr.  Nicholson  being  second  with  Davallia 
Mooreana.  The  best  specimen  plant  was  Bougainvillea 
glabra. 

Some  very  good  Fuchsias  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ayling, 
and  there  were  also  some  excellent  Acliimenes  from  the 
same  exhibitor.  Coleus,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c. , 
were  good  also.  Some  very  creditable  Ferns,  Fuchsias, 
&c.,  were  shown  by  amateurs,  Messrs.  Fear,  Goodman, 
Bunting,  &c.,  being  the  leading  prize  winners. 

In  the  open  classes  for  cut  flowers,  Roses  were  fairly 
good.  A  stand  of  very  fine  bunches  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  cut  flowers  came  from  Mr.  Ayling,  Orchids 
being  a  leading  feature,  and  Mr.  Green  was  first  with 
twelve  bunches  of  hardy  flowers. 

Some  pretty  table  decorations  were  shown  by  ladies, 
and  Miss  Ellen  Vincent  took  the  first  prizes  in  two 
classes. 

Fruit  was  sparingly  represented,  except  that  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  were  immense  and  fine.  Vegetables 
were  extensively  shown,  but  it  was  stated  that  they 
were  not  so  good  as  last  year. — R.  D. 

- -*Xo - 

LAW  NOTES. 

Tompkins’  Trustee  v.  Sander. —On  Friday,  July 
25th,  His  Honor  Judge  Holl,  Q.C.,  delivered  judg¬ 
ment  in  this  action,  which  arose  out  of  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  John  Tompkins,  who  was  formerly  in 
Mr.  Sander’s  employment  at  St.  Albans  as  office  clerk, 
and  to  whom  Mr.  Sander  sold  his  George  Street  seeu 
business  for  over  £900,  whilst  Tompkins  had  absolutely 
no  capital,  and  was  never  able  to  pay  the  purchase 
money,  although  he  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Sander  to 
take  possession  and  trade  for  several  months  without 
being  sued.  The  chief  points  that  His  Honour  had  to 
settle  in  a  very  complicated  case  were  : — Did  Mr. 
Sander  part  with  his  business  in  a  bond  fide  way, 
believing  Tompkins  would  get  financed  by  an  uncle  ; 
and  when,  later  on,  he  recovered  an  unopposed  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  High  Court  against  Tompkins  for  £1,000 
for  the  purchase  of  the  business,  did  he  obtain  that  free 
from  collusion  and  as  an  honest  piece  of  litigation  ? 
The  claim  of  the  trustee  was  that  that  judgment 
should  be  set  aside  and  declared  void  as  having  been 
obtained  by  collusion. 

His  Honour  delivered  an  elaborate  judgment,  occu¬ 
pying  nearly  lialf-an-hour,  and  entered  into  the 
details  of  the  case.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Sander  sold  the  business  in  a  perfectly  bond  fide 
way  to  Tompkins,  that  Tompkins’  testimony  was  not 
to  be  relied  on,  that  Mr.  Sander  (also  the  solicitor,  Mr. 
Cannon)  obtained  the  High  Court  judgment  for 
£1,000  honestly  and  without  collusion,  and  that 
throughout  Mr.  Sander  had  only  been  concerned,  first, 
in  disposing  of  a  good  and  profitable  business,  and 
afterwards  in  protecting,  as  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do, 
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his  own  interests  and  recovering  the  purchase-money  of 
his  George  Street  seed  business.  The  trustee’s  appli¬ 
cation  against  Mr.  Sander  failed  on  every  point.  The 
judgment  was  therefore  for  Mr.  Sander  on  every  point, 
with  costs  against  the  trustee,  who  would  be  allowed 
to  recoup  himself  from  the  estate,  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

The  effect  of  the  above  judgment  seems  to  be  a 
personal  order  against  the  trustee,  inasmuch  as  the 
heavy  costs  (extending  probably  into  four  figures)  will 
go  considerably  beyond  the  available  assets  in  the 
bankruptcy  case.  It  therefore  looks  as  if  the  case  will 
involve  a  heavy  private  loss  on  the  trustee,  who,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  litigation,  swore  that,  at  every 
step,  he  was  advised  by  counsel  in  the  interests  of  the 
creditors,  and  acted  with  the  approval  of  the  committee 
of  inspection. — Hertfordshire  Standard  and  St.  Albans 
Citizen. 


Fecit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Cherries . h  sieve  2  0  10  0 

Currant,  black,  J  sieve  5  0  5  3 

—  red . A  sieve  3  0  4  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0 


t.d.  s.d. 

Peaches.. ..per  dozen  1  0  12  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 
Strawberries.,  per  lb.  0  3  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracsna  term. ,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  12  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens, in var. .doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  van, perdoz.  4  0  18  0 
Fuchsia  ....per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  5  0  8  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Hydrangea  .  .per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.12  0  30  0 

Lobelia . per  doz.  3  0  4  0 

Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  o 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  ..perdcz.  4  0  6  0 

Roses . per  doz.  12  0  24  0 

Saxifrage  ..perdozenl8  0  24  0 
Spiraea  _ per  doz.  6  0  12  0 


I>EADEES  OF  THE  GARDENING 

V  WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Gardening  Charities,  &c. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND.  —  Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martindale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Auricula  Seed. — J.  R.  Brown :  The  best  plan  is  to  sow  the 
seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  many  of  the  plants  will  flower  in  the 
following  April  or  May.  It  might  be  worth  while  sowing  them 
yet,  as  the  seedlings  would  attain  some  size  before  the  cold 
.weather  puts  a  stop  to  growth.  They  may  be  left  in  the  seed 
pans  till  spring,  if  not  too  crowded.  The  rest  of  your  seed,  or 
the  whole  of  it,  you  may  sow  in  March,  and  pot  off  the  plants 
singly  when  they  attain  sufficient  size. 

Earwigs  on  Dahlias. — Geo.  Harding :  Get  some  small  flower 
pots  and  place  a  little  loose  moss  in  the  bottom  of  each  ;  then 
invert  one  on  the  top  of  each  Dahlia  stake,  and  the  earwigs  will 
seek  shelter  during  the  night  or  early  morning  amongst  the 
moss.  Go  over  the  pots  every  morning  and  shake  the  insects 
into  a  watering  pot  half  tilled  with  water.  The  insects  may  then 
be  killed  wholesale  after  the  examination  of  the  pots  has  been 
completed.  You  will  bt  surprised  at  the  number  caught  in  this 
way. 

Fungus  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  Fruits.— R.  P.:  We  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  lifting  of  the  tree  in  autumn  would  have  any 
direct  effect  in  preventing  the  fruits  from  becoming  attacked 
another  year,  as  the  fungus  seems  to  attack  the  fruit  only  about 
midsummer,  when  it  is  making  rapid  progress.  Lifting  and 
replanting  in  fresh  soil  might,  however,  improve  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  tree.  We  cannot  advise  the  use  of  poisonous  fungi¬ 
cides  to  apply  to  the  fruits,  on  account  of  the  hairiness  of  the 
skin  in  the  case  of  Peaches  ;  but  what  we  should  advocate  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  tolerably  dry  atmosphere,  with  plenty  of 
ventilation,  at  least  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  prompt 
removal  of  all  diseased  fruits  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  to  prevent  the  ripening  and  scattering  of  fresh  spores. 

Herbaceous  Plants  for  Exhibition.— H.  Carter :  You  would 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  2  0  4  C 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

— . doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  16  3  0 
Eucharis  ..per dozen  4  0  6  0 
Esclischoltzia,12  bch.  2  0  4  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns 2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  _ 12  bus.  3  0  5  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  16  3  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3  0  6 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..  2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  2  0  4  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Moss  per  bnch _  0  4  16 

Roses,  dozen  bunches  2  0  6  0 

Spirea . doz.  buns.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  2  0  3  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  3  0  4  0 

Sweet) Peas. .doz.  bns.  2  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  6 
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be  right  in  exhibiting  Canterbury  Bells,  Clarkias,  and 
Eschscholtzias  as  herbaceous  plants,  but  evidently  that  is  not 
what  is  meant  by  your  schedule.  What  is  evidently  wanted  is 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  and  not  annuals  or  biennials.  All 
those  things  would  probably  he  included  under  the  heading  of 
annuals,  although,  strictly  speaking,  Canterbury  Bells  are 
biennials.  You  may  exhibit  in  the  class  you  mention  such 
things  as  Spiraeas  of  the  herbaceous  type,  Pentstemon  harbatus, 
Pliygelius  capensis,  Aquilegia  Skinneri,  Achillea  millefolium 
roseum,  Alstrcemerias,  Delphiniums,  Gaillardias,  Adonicanum 
napellus,  or  any  of  its  forms. 

Lifting  Shallots. — P.  C. :  1’our  Shallots  should  be  ripe 
enough  by  this  time  for  lifting,  and  if  so  the  leaves  should 
naturally  he  turning  yellow.  Defer  the  operation  till  that 
occurs,  and  you  will  be  quite  safe.  Lay  them  in  the  full  sun 
for  a  few  days  till  they  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  moisture,  after 
which  they  may  be  stored  in  a  cool  shed  or  loft  where  the  frost 
is  just  kept  out.  In  the  event  of  rainy  weather  the  bulbs 
should  not  be  left  on  the  ground  or  in  it  for  any  length  of 
time,  otherwise  many  of  them  will  commence  to  grow  again, 
and  their  keeping  qualities  spoiled.  The  stone  floor  of  an  airy 
shed  under  such  circumstances  would  he  the  best  place  for 
them. 

Names  of  Fruits. — We  received  three  Peaches  on  Saturday 
morning  last,  but  have  mislaid  the  letter  that  came  with  them. 
No.  2  is  Royal  George,  but  the  others  being  over  ripe  were  mere 
pulp  when  they  reached  us,  and,  of  course,  beyond  recognition. 
If  the  gardener  who  sent  them  will  send  specimens  not  quite  so 
ripe  and  more  firmly  packed,  we  shall  be  happy  to  do  our  best 
with  them. 


Names  of  Plants.— David  Bell :  Miltonia  spectabilis. 

Communications  Received.— H.  E — B. — E.  S. — D.  P.  L. — 
A.  O.— W.  H.-J.  W.  T. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

July  23th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,-  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  demand  for 
Mustard  and  Rape  at  unchanged  rates.  New  Rape  is 
now  being  marketed  ;  many  samples  are  in  bad  con¬ 
dition,  owing  to  wet  weather.  New  English  Trefoil 
offers  in  small  lots  at  extreme  prices.  Samples  of  new 
Italian  Ryegrass  show  fair  quality.  Trifolium  neglected. 
- ►»*<- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


July  30th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  . . . .per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6  0  9 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  ..  ..per hunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  6  10 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions. .  ..per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  6  10 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potato8 _ Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 

80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions.  70s.  per  ton. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Anthracite  Coal.  page 

United  Anthracite  Col¬ 
lieries .  70S 

Auction  Sales. 

Protheroe  &  Morris  .  754 

Bulbs. 

Barr  &  Son  .  753 

Dicksons,  Limited .  755 

W.  B.  Hartland  .  755 

J.  Peed  &  Sons  .  753 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Sons .  753 

Silberrad  &  Son .  753 

R.  Sydenham  .  755 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  ...  754 

Cut  Flowers. 


H.  English  .  754 

Ferns. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead .  754 

O' Kelly .  753 

Smith .  753 

Turner  .  753 

Florists’  Flowers. 

E.  S.  Dodwell .  755 

R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons  .  753 

J.  Stevens .  754 

Fruit. 

J.  A.  Van  Den  Blink .  753 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  753 

Garden  Sundries,  &c. 

Agri  -  Horticultural 

Chemical  Co .  768 

J.  Arnold .  753 

G.  Carradice  .  753 

Fisher  &  Sharpe .  768 

J.  Haws . 768 

Hirst,  Brooke  &  Hirst  ..  753 
Horticultural  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Co.  76S 

G.  R.  King .  754 

Slugicide  .  753 

The  “Stott”  Distributor  768 

C.  G.  Warne .  768 

Heating  Apparatus. 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co....  768 

C.  Toope  &  Son  .  768 

Horticultural  Builders. 

J.  Boyd  &  Sons  .  753 

W.  Cooper  .  768 

J.  Gray .  753 

Hayward  .  753 


PAGE 

Horticultural  Builders. 


Mellowes  &  Co .  753 

W.  Richardson  &  Co.  ...  753 

J.  Weeks  &  Co .  753 

Insecticides. 

Bridgford's  Antiseptic  ...  753 

Gishurst  Compound _  753 

Horticultural  &  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Co .  70S 

Piorena .  768 

“Stott”  .  763 

Manures. 

W.  H.  Beeson  . .  753 

Clay’s  Invigorator .  753 

H.  G.  Smyth  .  754 

Standen’s .  753 

W.  Thomson  &  Sons .  753 

Miscellaneous. 

Epps’  Cocoa .  768 

Gishurstine .  753 

A.  Outram  . 766 

Smyth’s  Orchid  Baskets  753 
Orchids. 

Liverpool  Horticultural 

Co .  754 

P.  McArthur  .  753 

Roses. 

H.  English  .  753 

Seeds. 

Daniels  Bros .  754 

Sutton  &  Sons .  753 

R.  Sydenham  .  755 

Webb  &  Sons  .  755 

Stove  and  Greenhouse 
Plants. 

A.  J.  A.  Bruce .  755 

H.  English  .  754 

G.  Neil  .  753 

Ed.  Pynaert- .  753 

Strawberries. 

E.  Bennett  .  753 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  753 

J.  Cornish  .  753 

Dicksons  Limited .  755 

T.  Laxton .  753 

T.  Rivers  &  Son .  753 

C.  Turner .  753 

J.  Veitch  &Sons .  754 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“  Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer  s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  he  Let ;  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  I  chinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices: 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

It,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


Gardening  H[orld. 

ESTABLISHED  1884. 

Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


IS  published  every  Thursday  morning,  for  Saturday, 
and  can  be  obtained  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls,  and 
through  all  Newsagents  and  Booksellers,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  on  the  following  terms,  prepaid:— For 
twelve  months,  6s.  6d.  ;  six  months,  3s.  3cf.  ;  three 
months,  Is.  8 d.  (post  free).  Foreign  Subscriptions 
(excepting  India  and  China),  8s.  8 d.  for  twelve  months, 
including  postage.  P.O.O.  to  he  made  payable  to 
B.  Wynne,  at  Drury  Lane  Post  Office. 

A  red  wrapper  denotes  expiry  of  subscription. 

Subscribers  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  paper 
at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are  respectfully 
reguested  to  communicate- with  the  Publisher. 


Price  One 


Publishing  Office  : 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET, 

C0VENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Agents  for  Scotland  :  Messrs.  J,  Menzies  &  Co. , 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Agents  for  Ireland  :  Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son, 
Publin  and  Belfast. 
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Demy  8m  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations .  /Vzyg  ia.  ;  post  free ,  ia.  3^. 

The  TUBEROUS  BECONIA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds ;  II.,  by  Cuttings — 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


#  CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter¬ 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 


“GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  through  all  BOOKSELLERS. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


H 


LLETT 


I 


Abovftcuffural  and  (benei'af  printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  STREET,  ALDERSGATE  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 

Schedules ,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates ,  and  every  description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
vost  free,  Is.  Id. 


VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PRICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3d. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 d. ,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 
book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick  ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  os,; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  ‘  ‘  The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6 d., 
post  free. 

Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C, 


THE  gardening  world. 

ESTABLISHED _ 1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free ,  Three-halfpence. 


Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  is.  8d.  ;  Sis  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8d. ,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 

Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GA It D ENING  WORLD/’ 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World ”  for - — — - .. - months , 

for  which  I  enclose - — - 

Name _ __ _ _____  Address - . — __ - (2590) 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address— HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  ( S ) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-BOUND'  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 

HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 


It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 


THE 


“PERFECT" 

WEED  KILLER 


(  Trial  Sample  post  free. ) 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  ail  hLvais 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE. 


for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens ,  Koval  Horticultural  Gat  dens,  dec.,  dec. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Itefu  e  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

‘ 1  Perfect  ”  Weed  Killer, 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  oG  ins.  wide 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  MAxrFACTURFRs:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works:  97.  HILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE-  We  originally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1SS7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

London  Wholesale  Agents— 

HURST  &  SON,  152,  "  Houndsditch. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Fuel  for  use  in  GREENHOUSE 
BOILERS,  STOVES,  and  HEATING  APPARATUS  generally 
is  the  HENDREFORGAN  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Absolutely  Smokeless.  Specially  sized  for  these  jmrposes.  For 
price  in  truck  loads  and  full  particulars,  apply  to  the 

United  Anthracite  Collieries,  Ld.,  23,  Lime  St  ,  London 


Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 
THE  “STOTT  ”  FERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR,  Co.,  Ltd., 
BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


“PIC  RENA,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE-ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BL  ACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1887. 

“  Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1888. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 
command  a  good  sale.  (Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.’ 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6 d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6d.;  in  tins  (1 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  6 d.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 

prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


ONCE  USED  ALWAYS  USED. 


Used  by  all  the  leading  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  Orchid 
Growers,  &  Amateurs;  &  in  the  Royal  Parks  &  Gardens. 
Made  from  1  quart  to  16  quarts. 

Ladies’  Cans  from  Is.  9d.  each.  Any  size  sent 
free  by  Parcel  Post. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Card. 

J.  HAWS,  4,  MAYOLA  ROAD,  CLAPTON. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


CONWAY  C.  WARNE, 

Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS,  7 

Royal  Potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

F0R 

FLOWER  POTS 

And  HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY  of 
dll  descriptions. 


Wonderful  circulation  of  Hot-water  in  a  single 
pipe.  Apparatus  7  ft.  long  ;  burns  gas  or  oil. 
Price,  complete,  1  6  - 

C.TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  SON, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 
Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
For  Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  f  and  J  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  *5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  §  to  §  in.  ,,  5/-  „  ;  7/-  „ 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  to  1  in.  „  ...  7/-  „  ;  10/-  „ 

5  &  6  ft  (assorted)  J  to  j  in.  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/-  „ 

7  ft.  by  i  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)  .  25/-  ,,  ;  37/6  „ 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  18  in.  to  7  ft.,  5/-  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 


NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1SS9,  after  15  Months'  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it,” 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “  There  can  be  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy.” 
Pi  ices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included);  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal. ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

(ggT  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  EE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  haring  the  “ACME.” 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
London  Wholesale  Agents— Messrs.  Corky,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Covent  Garden  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
FarriDgdon  Street ;  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  5S,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin  :  Walter  Carson  A  Sons,  21,  Bachelor’s  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


GREENHOUSES. 


Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List ,  post  free. 

W,  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C. ,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street.  Coveut  Garden,  Loudon.  W.C.,  Aug.  2, 1S90. 
Agents  :  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester— Mr.  John  Hcywood. 


Vol.  VI. — No.  310. 


I  Office :  17,  Catherine  St. ,  ) 
\  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ) 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9th,  1890. 


(  Registered  at  the  General  Post  1  ONE  PENNY. 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  j  Post  Free  1  %d. 


SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

Strawberries. 

/CHARLES  TURNER’S  Hew  and  Descriptive 

VD  LIST  is  now  ready,  post  free  on  application. — The  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough. 


SPHAGNUM  MOSS,  Fresh  and  Clean,  5s. 

per  Sack ;  sent  on  approval.  Good  testimonials. — 
G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 


WANTtCD,  10,000  Strawberry  runners, 

strong,  for  forcing  ;  also  old  forced  plants  of  Napier, 
and  runners  of  Waterloo,  Elton,  &c.  ;  also  strong  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias.  Price  &c.,  EDW.  BENNETT,  F.R.H.S.,  The 
Gardens,  Harefield  Grove,  Uxbridge. 


NICOTINE  SOAP.  —  An  effectual  eradi- 

cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6 d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 d.  Tins,  15s.  6d.,  25s.,  95s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 


Strawberries. — a  fine  collection  of  the 

best  varieties  can  be  supplied.  Orders  should  be  booked 
now.  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.— THOMAS  RIVERS 
&  SON,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Roses,  clematis,  greenhouse,  and 

HARDY  PLANTS. — New  and'  Descriptive  Catalogue 
how  ready,  containing  a  full  list  of  New  Roses,  post  free  upon 
application.  All  reasonably  priced. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


FOR  SALE,  some  Splendid  Specimen 

.  Autumn  Exhibition  HEATHS,  in  fine  condition.— 
G.  NEIL,  Nevrmilns,  by  Kilmarnock. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  strong,  2s.  6d. 

per  100  ;  BROCCOLI,  LETTUCE,  and  LEEKS,  Is.  3 d. 
per  100. — J.  CORNISH,  Waltham,  Twyford,  Berks. 


Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

EO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6 d. 


G 


L ANTON’S  STRAWBERRIES.— New 

Priced  LIST,  with  particulars  of  varieties  for  the  present 
season,  now  ready. 

THOMAS  LAXTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 


FERNS,  Evergreen,  from  South-west  Ireland. 

12  hardy,  large-rooted,  feathery  varieties,  2s.  6 d.,  free. 
6  flowering  and  crested  Ferns,  2s.  6 cL  500  Hart’s-tongue,  in  400 
varieties,  £100.  List  Id.— O’KELLY,  Glenarra  House,  Bally, 
vaughan,  co.  Clare. 


ED.  PYNAERT,  Nurseryman,  Ghent, 

Belgium,  is  now  sending  out  his  beautiful  HYBRID 
ROCHEAS,  described  and  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
February  22,  1890.  Price  15s.  the  set  of  five  distinguished  varie¬ 
ties.  Package  and  freight  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  cash 
with  order.  * 


ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 


SLUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  Is.  6 d.  per  box,  Post 
Free. — THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street, 
Bristol,  and  all  seedsmen. 


Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c.—  C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready  and  may  be  had  free, 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C.  N.  B.— Many  new, 
rare,  and  interesting  Plants  and  Bulbs  will  be  found  in  this 
Catalogue. 


FERNS  !  FERNS  !  FERNS  !— Trade  offer. 

Great  Annual  Sale  of  Surplus  Stock.  100,000  in  20  sorts. 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Pteris,  Adiantums,  Polypodiums, 
Polystichums,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  30,000  Pteris  cretica  cristate, 
bushy  stuff,  soon  make  48's  if  potted  at  once.  10,000  Adiantum 
euneatum,  fine  plants  for  growing  on,  all  at  12s.  100.  Stove 
Ferns,  in  varieties,  0s.  100 ;  50s.  J  ,000.  Packing  free  cash  with 
order.— J.  SMITH,  The  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 


Roman  hyacinths  !  roman  hya¬ 
cinths  ! !  Cheapest  offer  in  the  trade.  Pot  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  &c.  Catalogue  free  first  week  in 
August.  POT  VINES!  POT  VINES  !!  POT  VINES  !!!  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs.  An  inspection  invited. 
All  Catalogues  free.  Our  Gloxinias  still  in  full  beauty. — JOHN 
PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 
Nursery  Grounds,  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 


LAIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


UTTON’S  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  SUM¬ 
MER  and  AUTUMN  SOWING.— Sutton's  Prize  Mixed 
Begonia,  perpacket,  5s.  and  2s.  6<J.,  post  free.  Sutton’s  Spring 
Bedding  Stocks.  A  dwarf  free-flowering  strain,  especially 
adapted  for  making  a  brilliant  display  during  the  months  of  May 
and  Jur.e.  Six  varieties,  separate,  3s.  6d. ;  mixed  per  packet, 
Is.  Sutton’s  Hardy  Annuals  and  Perennials.  Full  particulars 
on  application.  All  Flower  Seeds  delivered  free  by  post. — 
SUTTON’S  SEEDS  genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  and 
SONS,  THE  QUEEN'S  SEEDSMEN,  READING.  No  agents. 


None  Like  the  Kent  Strawberries. 

VERY  fine  Plants,  true  to  name,  to  fruit 

next  year.— GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  (Explicit  cultural  directions 
and  descriptions). 


Bulbs  for  autumn  flowering.— 

Summer  Planting  List  now  ready  of  RARE  CROCUS 
SPECIES  for  Autumn  and  Spring  flowering,  Beautiful  and 
Rare  COLCHICUMS,  STERN BERGIA  (Lily  of  the  Field), 
ZEPHYRANTHES  (Flowers  of  the  West  Wind),  PYRETH- 
RUMS  for  Autumn  planting,  &c.,  &c.  List  free  on  application. 
— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


A  SPIDISTRAS,  LURID  A,  green  and 

J-A-  variegated,  as  they  stand,  from  30  guineas,  40  guineas, 
nd  50  guineas  per  1,000.  Net  cash. — HOWARDS,  Nursery, 
Southgate. 


Brown  fibrous  peat  for  orchids, 

31s.  6 d.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each  ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £5 
per  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  45 s. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £4  4s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Camberley,  Surrey. 


Dutch,  Cape  and.  Exotic  Bulbs. 

NT.  ROOZEN  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

for  1890,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections 
of  New,  Rare,  and  Fine  BULBS  and  PLANTS  (94  pages  in 
English)  is  now  ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  be  sent,  post  free,  on 
application  to  their  Agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co.,  3,  CROSS 
LANE,  ST  MARY-AT-HILL,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  or  themselves 
direct  at  OVERVEEN,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 

N.B.— No  connection  with  any  other  firm  of  the  same  name. 


RAND  AURICULAS,  ECHEVER1AS, 

2s  M. ;  Algerian  Ivy,  Hypericum,  3s.  doz.;  Musk,  Ivies, 
Periwinkle,  30,  2s.  Carnation  cuttiDgs,  Cloves,  Whites,  Creams, 
15,  Is.,  free. — Mr.  LANE,  Sydenham,  Belfast. 


AMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 


WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Eugineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensiugton,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  18S3.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  he  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


AMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free.— H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  See  Advertisement  page  7S4. 


BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6ti.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


GREENHOUSES.  — Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14,  Lean-to,  from  48s.  ;  No.  13.  Span-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockley,  London. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

IDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD  sup¬ 
plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton .  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  18SS. 


TTINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  os. ;  post  free,  5s.  3 d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


Greenhouses,  conservatories, 

VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1S82,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals — Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1SS3  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office — 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 


THE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  agri¬ 
culture  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 
This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6 d.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  he  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 


Q  C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor PLANTS' 

kD  •  Quick,  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  See  Advertisement  page,  770. 


Silver  Sand  I ! 

pOARSE  and  FINE  BEDFORDSHIRE.— 

For  Direct  Supply  send  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pits, 
JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32,  Polygon,  London,  N.W.  Established 
nearly  30  years.  Telegrams :  Alloquy,  London.  TRADE 
SUPPLIED  at  lowest  terms  for  cash.  Special  Notice,  20,000 
Tons  of  Splendid  Coarse  POTTING  SAND  from  6s.  per  ton  (frea 
on  rail  at  Leighton  Buzzard  for  cash),  ready  for  quick  despatch. 
Send  to  JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  “only  address”  as  above,  to  the 
Polygon. 


ORCHID  PEAT,  best  quality  in  the  Market ; 

also  Fibrous  Loam,  Brown  Fibrous  Peat,  and  all  other 
descriptions  at  the  POLYGON  ORCHID  PEAT  STORES. 
Loose  Peat,  on  rail  in  London,  2  and  4  Ton  Trucks,  at  from  12s. 
per  yard.  Sold  also  in  Sacks.— Address,  JOSEPH  ARNOLD, 
32,  Polygon,  N.W. 


PURE 

pared 


WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
fer  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 


of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


p  ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

VjT  ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d, 


GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 cl.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 


Wholesale  from  PRICE'S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limiced), 
London. 


BRIDGEORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  23S,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
hears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Established  Orchids. 

500  Lselia  autumnalis. 

Messes,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  tbeir  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  August  loth, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  about  100  lots  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  selected  from  a  private  collection  ; 
also  an  importation  of  500  LH3LIA  AUTUMNALIS  received 
direct  for  unreserved  Sale. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 

We  were  awarded  all  the  First  Prizes  (seven) 
in  the  open  classes  for  Begonias  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  Show  on  July  29th  &  30th,  as 
follows: — For  group,  200  sq.ft.  12  Doubles. 
12  Singles.  6  Whites.  6  Yellows.  6  Rose  or 
Pink.  6  Scarlet  or  Crimson.  This  being 
evidence  of  quality. 


Gardeners1  Orphan  Find 

PROPOSED  MEMORIAL 

TO  THE  LATE 

MR.  GEORGE  DEAL 


i 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  18th. 

Dutch  Bulbs. —  Special  Trade  Sales. 

lYTESSRS.  PROTIIEROE  &  MORRIS  will 

A  1-  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY,  Aug.  18th,  THURS¬ 
DAY,  August  21st,  MONDAY,  August  25th,  and  THURSDAY, 
August  28th,  at  half-past  11  o’clock,  extensive  consignments  of 
Named  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and 
other  DUTCH  BULBS,  together  with  white  Roman  HYACINTHS 
and  Paper-white  NARCISSUS,  received  direct  for  Unreserved 
Sale. 

These  early  Auctions  have  been  specially  arranged  in  Lots  to 
suit  the  Trade  and  other  Large  Buyers. 

The  Auctioneers  are  now'  preparing  their  permanent  Lists  for 
the  coming  Season,  and  will  he  pleased  to  enter  the  Names  of 
intending  Purchasers  who  may  desire  a  regular  supply  of 
Catalogues  for  these  Sales. 

Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C, 


I  READERS  OF  THE  GARDENING 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


FETES, FLOWER  SHOWS,  BAZAARS,  &c. 

COL..  J-  H.  MEURICE’S 

Reliable  Recherche  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of  every  de¬ 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent, 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-making  Specialties  and  every 
Novelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls,  Private 
Parties,  Colleges,  &c.— Address,  20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET 
ST.  PANCRAS,  W.C. 


11  ? 


An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal ,  devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 

Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id.  AVEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 

Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 

SPECIMEN  COPY,  POST  FREE  l\d. 


“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS 
SHELVES,  &e.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL!” 


“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
2s.;  extra  strong  2s.  6 d.,  postage  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work 
of  honid ,  withovjt  soiling  the  fingers. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay, 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  ' 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


in  Packets  fad.  and  Is.  each,  and  in 
Sealed  Bags  Only. 

71b.,  2/6;  141b.,  4/6;  28  lb.,  7/6;  56  1b.,  12/6;  1  cwt.,  20/-. 

CLAY  &  LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON,  E 


JOHN  LAIN®  a  SONS, 

The  Nurseries, 

FOREST  HILL. 

I >  OSES  on  own  roots,  4s.  cloz.  HOSES  in 

t  pots,  10s.  doz.  CLEMATIS,  16s.  doz.  VARIEGATED 
IVIES,  4s.  doz.  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  IS,  2s.  6 d. ;  Ss.  per  100. 
See new;Catalogue,  post  free—  H.  EN GLISH, Clevedon Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 


/CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLEC- 

TION  ever  offered — 4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  1  Ficus,  1  Abutilon,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
1  Tradescantia,  1  Salvia,  1  Nicotiana  affinis,  1  double  crimson 
Tropieolum.  The  20  plants,  2 s.  6d.t  post  free.  See  also  advt. 
on  p.  769. — H.  ENGLISH,  Fairlie  Nursery,  Clevedon. 


A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  wliite 

W  Flowers,  carriage  paid,  for  6s.,  7s.  6 cl.,  or  10s.  CUT 
ROSES,  4s.  per  100.  MAIDENHAIR  FERN,  2s.  6 d.  per  100, 
post  free.  Promptly  despatched  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Note. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Department,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 

jaijiiig-n-ma-K. pi  -i  _  ii  -H  i.  .1  n, mi |  i,i nn  jj liiiuLamnrr 

DUTCH  BULBS  j 

Carriage  Paid  to  Purchaser's  door  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 

|  Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’s  Catalogue 
I  gratis  and  post  free  from  the  growers. 

|  VAN  MEjjRBUiiK  &  Go.,  Hillegom  (Holland). 


ORCHIDS. 


TheLIYERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Are  constantly  receiving  IMPORTATIONS  of  ORCHIDS 
from  various  parts  of  the  World,  and  they  will  send 
particulars  of  each  importation  as  it  arrives  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  their  name  and  address  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Company  have  also  an  immense  stock  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  ;  descriptive  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  on  application  to  the  Company, 

™«»St,CARSTON,  LIVERPOOL. 


QUICK-LASTING. -ECONOMICAL. 


This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared  j 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all  I 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is. 
Paclcets,  and  SEALED  BAGS : — 

7  lb.  14  lb.  28  lb.  56  lb.  112  lb, 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  Qd.  20s. 

The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 

of  each  Bag.  - 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer — 

S.  O.  CLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND.  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITS  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 


AT  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
supporters  of  this  Institution,  held  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  Friday,  July  18th,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  specially  com¬ 
memorate  the  services  rendered  to  the  Fund 
by  the  late  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  granting  the  benefits  of  the  Fund  to 
the  seven  orphan  children  who  had  that  day 
failed  to  secure  election. 

To  enable  the  Committee  to  put  these  seven 
children  on  the  Fund,  the  sum  of  £598  is 
required ;  and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sherwood,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch  and  himself, 
made  the  munificent  offer  that  if  a  minimum 
sum  of  £250  was  raised  among  the  subscribers, 
they  would  jointly  undertake  to  provide  the 
remainder. 

At  the  Annual  Dinner,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  strongly  urged  that  the  most 
generous  offer  of  Mr.  Sherwood  and  Mr.  Yeitch 
should  be  promptly  and  heartily  acknowledged 
by  a  special  effort  to  raise  the  sum  required  in 
order  to  pay  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  their  late  friend. 

The  appeal  thus  made  was  readily  responded 
to,  among  other  subscriptions  announced  being _ 


Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P. 

£ 

10 

s. 

10 

d. 

0 

Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.  ... 

50 

0 

0 

Baron  Schroder  . 

10 

10 

0 

A.  H.  Smee,  Esq . 

10 

10 

0 

P.  Crowley,  Esq . 

10 

10 

0 

Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons  . 

10 

10 

0 

J.  Wills,  Esq . 

10 

10 

0 

J.  Shirley  Hibherd,  Esq. 

10 

0 

0 

T.  Manning,  Esq . 

10 

10 

0 

W.  Y.  Baker,  Esq.  . 

10 

10 

0 

H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq . 

5 

5 

0 

M.  C.  Mitchell,  Esq . 

5 

5 

0 

W.  Bull,  Esq . 

5 

5 

0 

H.  J.  Pearson,  Esq.  . 

5 

0 

0 

Dr.  Masters,  F.R..S . 

3 

3 

0 

Mr.  F.  C.  Bause  . 

3 

3 

0 

Mr.  G  Paul  . . 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  H.  Herbst  . 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  H.  Turner  . 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  F.  Q.  Lane  ...  . 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  G.  Bunyaed . 

2 

2 

0 

Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Rochford . 

2 

2 

0 

W.  H,  Thomas,  Esq . 

2 

2 

0 

Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson . 

1 

1 

0 

B.  Hardy,  Esq . 

Mr.  J.  Weekes  . . 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  J.  Assbee 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  G.  Munro  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  Peter  Kay  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  J.  Walker  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  W.  G.  Gregory  . 

1  • 

1 

0 

Mr.  A.  McKenzie  ...  . 

1 

1 

0 

Messrs.  Featherby  &  Son 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  G.  May . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  H.  B.  May  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  E.  Rochford . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  T.  Rochford . 

1 

1 

0 

W.  Furze,  Esq . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  G.  Nicholson...  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  C.  H.  Sharman  . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  W.  Coloring . 

1 

1 

0 

R.  B.  Gilson,  Esq. 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  B.  Wynne  . • 

1 

1 

0 

W.  J.  Brewer,  Esq.  . 

1 

1 

0 

T.  C.  Ward,  Esq . 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  A.  F.  Barron . 

1 

1 

0 

Rev.  W.  Wilks  . 

1 

1 

0 

D.  Morris,  Esq . 

1 

1 

0 

W.  Marshall,  Esq . 

Mr.  J.  Wright 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Mr.  M.  Dunn  ...  . 

1 

1 

0 

Smaller  amounts 

19  14 

0 

The  Committee  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  hearty  manner  in  which  the  proposition  .to 
found  a  “George  Deal  Memorial'”  lias  been 
received,  and  heartily  appeal  to  the  many  whom 
the  Committee  feel  there  are  who  would  like 
to  subscribe  to  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Deal,  to  send  their  contributions 
at  once  to  the  Honorary  Secretary, 

L  F.  BARRON, 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick. 
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WEBBS’ 


EMPEROR  CABBAGE. 

THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 
6(1.  and  Is.  per  packet ; 

Is.  6d.  per  oz. 

“Webb’s  Emperor  Cabbage  is  a 
very  good  fast-growing  sort,  of  large 
size  and  good  quality.”  —  Mr.  E. 
SIMPSON,  Gardener  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Wrottesley,” 

- -  Per  oz. 


Early  Nonpareil  Cabbage  . 

. 

...  8d. 

Enfield  Market  Cabbage  . 

•  •  •  . 

.  .  6d. 

Early  Rainham  Cabbage  . 

...  9(1. 

Red  Dutch  Cabbage  . 

. 

...  9(1. 

OMION. 

Per  pkt. 

Webbs’  Red  Globe  Tripoli . 

..  6(1. 

Is.  6d. 

Large  Flat  Red  Tripoli  . 

..  6(1. 

10d. 

Giant  Roeca  . 

.  6(1. 

Is.  6d. 

White  Lisbon  .  . 

8(1. 

Post  Free. 


NARCISSUS, 

“SIR  WATKIN.” 


Now  ready,  thoroughly 
ripened,  strong  flowering 
Bulbs  of  this  grandest  Daffo¬ 
dil,  Is.  each;  extra  large. 
Is.  6d.  each.  Special  prices 
per  dozen  and  100.  New 
Catalogue  will  be  ready  shortly. 


nurseries,  CHUSTEBi. 

(1,00  Acres.) 


LIMITED. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


mm  GOOD  BUBS  4  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO  ' 

Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenhmn  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM 


HIS 


UNIQUE  BULB  LIST, 

With  Pamphlet,  JNow  Revised  and  Enlarged, 

“HOW  S  CAME. TO  CROW  BULBS,” 


iiie  iuost  j&euaDie  u-uiae  to  tne  nest  varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them.  NOW  Ready.  Sent  Post 
Free  on  application. 

This  List,  and  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  post  free  early  in  August  to 
all  who  ordered  in  previous  years.  If  wanted  before,  please  send 
post  card.  Please  mention  this  Paper. 


BULBS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  BLOOMING. 

The  following,  if  ordered  and  potted  at  once,  will  bloom  well 
for  Christmas. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  Is.  6 d.  doz., 
11s.  100  ;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  all  averaging  over  live 
inches  round,  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  imported,  2s.  doz., 
15s.  100.  ’  ’ 


EREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA.  the  most  lovely  flower  of 
the  day.  Planted  from  now_until  end  of  August,  will  bloom  at 
Christmas,  Is.  doz.,  7s,  100;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6 d. 
doz.,  11s.  100. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  is.  doz.,  7s.  100. 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  ICO;  or  the 
large-flowering  variety,  Is.  0 d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

My  other  Bulbs  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  delivery  the  latter 
part  of  August,  but  orders  should  be  booked  as  early  as  possible 
to  secure  best  quality.  Full  list  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 


Mr.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  CROWN. 


MUSHROOM  SPAV/N. — id.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks;  or  sent, 
post  free,  1  brick,  9 d.  ;  3  bricks.  Is.  S d.  ;  (i  bricks,  2s.  9<2. 

RAFFIA  GRASS.— Best  White,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb.;  2  lb.,  Is.  6d.;  3  lbs.,  2s,  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  6 d.  per  lb. 


5,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forciDg  for  Spring  flowering! 

White  Grounds,  3s.  6d.  per  (loz. ;  31s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  6d.  per  100. 

Strong-  plants  of  his  NEW  YELLOWS  and  KILMURRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  6(1.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

21st  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain,  Is.  6 cl.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
Gd.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order, 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  G0VENTEY 


FLORAL  ALBUM  OF  CONFERENCE  DAFFODILS. 

This  unique  “  Work  of  Art,”  illustrated  by-Gertrude  Hartland 
has  now  become  a  regular  Drawing-room  Book,  containing  as  it 
does,  over  50  faithful  pictures  of  one  of  the  most  accommodating 
of  all  Spring  Flowers.  First  Edition,  limited  to  a  thousand 
copies,  Post  Free,  2s.  6d.  “Key”  to  same,  descriptive  and 
priced,  post  free  to  all  applicants. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  Seedsman,  CORK. 


STRAWBERRIES 

DICKSONS, 


LIMITED. 


Strong  hardy  runners 
and  plants  in  pots  of 
the  newest  and  best 
varieties. 

Descriptive  Catalogue 
on  application. 

THE  NURSERIES, 

(U00  Acres.) 


NEW  HYBRID  ROCHEAS. 

The  Gardeners  Chronicle  (February  22nd,  last),  says:— “The 
easy  cultuie  of  these  plants,  and  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
1  ender  them  * 

PLANTS  FOR  THE  MILLION.” 

THEY  FLOWER  IJV  MID- WINTER. 

The  set  of  five  splendid  varieties,  15s.  ;  3s.  6cl.  each. 
For  full  description  and  illustration,  see  New  Catalogue, 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

Usual  Allowance  to  the  Trade. 

A.  J.  A.  BRUCE, 

THE  NURSERIES, 

EDGE  LANE,.  CHORLTON  -  CUM  -  HARDY, 
MAactiester. 


_  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Tuesday,  August  12th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society;  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  12  o’clock.  Clay  Cross  Flower  Show. 
Wednesday,  August  13th.— Cardiff  Flower  Show. 

Thursday,  August  14. — Taunton  Flower  Show. 

Friday,  August  15tli.— Cheadle  Flower  Show  (2  days).  Sale  of 
Liclia  autumnalis  at  Protlieroe  &  Morris’s  Rooms. 
Saturday,  August  16th. — National  Co-operative  Flower  Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Hawick  Floral  Fete. 
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"  Gardeuing  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 
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(JURBENT  TOPICS. 

/|\ur  Home  Fruit  Prospects. — Whilst  we 
have  had  very  fair  crops  of  summer  fruit, 
its  season  is  now  over,  and  we  have  to  face,  for 
the  next  ten  months  at  least,  a  miserable 
prospect,  for  the  recently  published  fruit 
reports  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  fur¬ 
nished  by  able  observers,  show  that  rarely, 
if  ever,  have  worse  hardy  tree  crops  been 
noticed  than  now.  Practically  we  may  he 
said  to  have  shot  our  fruit  crop  bolt  for 
the  present  year,  for  what  little  there  is, 
is  of  so  infinitesimal  a  kind,  that  it  seems 
to  be  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  If  just  here 
and  there  localities  have  been  specially 
favoured,  in  most  others  the  reports  specify 
comparative  barrenness. 


What  seems  odd,  but  is  all  the  same 
well  worthy  of  attention,  is  that  other 
countries  accustomed  to  send  us  abundant 
supplies  of  hardy  fruits  seem  to  ho  almost 
as  badly  off  as  ourselves.  The  loss  to  the 
kingdom  generally,  and  to  the  fruit-growing 
trade  specially,  because  of  this  absence  of 
fruit,  will  he  great  indeed,  and  must  be 
heavily  felt  during  the  coining  winter, 
especially  in  the  labour  market,  for  an 

absolute  lack  of  hardy  tree  fruits  often  means 
to  growers  such  scanty  returns,  that  winter 
labour  cannot  he  paid  for.  If  fruit-growing 
associations  wish  to  encourage  hardy  fruit 
culture,  w'e  advise  them  to  get  at  the 

bottom  of  the  present  season’s  scarcity,  and 
determine  how  far  it  may  be  possible, 
through  human  agency,  to  obviate  such  disasters 
in  the  future. 

If  no  such  information  can  he  afforded, 
then  is  it  running  dangerously  near  to 
illusiveness  to  urge  the  wider  cultivation  of 
hardy  fruits  as  a  means  to  a  livelihood. 

The  general  fruit  product  of  the  past  two 

or  three  years  has  been  far  from  profitable, 
the  present  year  pulling  down  the  average 
returns  enormously.  Whilst  it  may  be  wise 
to  proceed  tentatively  and  slowly,  any 
great  expansion  of  fruit  culture  with  our 
existing  climatic  conditions  would  he  a 
dangerous  speculation. 

||he  Tomato  Disease. — The  Scientific  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
can  hardly  he  charged  with  intentional 
waggishness,  but  there  were  evidences  of  ail 
obscure  joke  to  he  found  in  the  published 
report  of  its  last  meeting.  Discussing  the 
appearance  of  disease  in  the  outdoor  Tomatos 
at  Chiswick,  this  sapient  body  positively 
advised  that  in  the  case  of  a  similar  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  disease  in  outdoor  plants  at 
Chiswick,  and  we  presume  elsewhere,  the 
plants  attacked  should  be  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  and  he  placed  under  glass,  to 
secure  the  warmth  needed.  That  this  odd 
suggestion  emanated  from  a  scientific  body 
explains  its  absurdity,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Council  which  claims  to  revise  the 
work  of  the  other  committees  did  not  exercise 
a  similar  prerogative  in  this  instance,  as  with 
such  redoubtable  Tomato  growers  at  Chiswick 
as  Mr.  Barron,  and  his  first  lieutenanf,  Mr. 
Summers,  to  advise  them,  even  the  Scientific 
Committee  might  have  been  prevented  from 
making  itself  ridiculous. 

Who  would  grow  Tomatos  out-of-doors  at 
all  if  they  had  ample  room  under  glass?. 
They  are  only  planted  outside  because 
space  under  glass  is  not  available,  and  on  the 
chance  of  a  favourable  season.  How  foolish, 
therefore,  is  it  to  advise  that  affected  plants 
be  taken  from  out-of-doors  and  put  in  glass 
houses  !  Why,  even  if  there  were  ample 
accommodation  under  glass,  the  lifting  0f 
fruiting  Tomato  plants  in  quantity  from  the 
open  ground  and  getting  them  under  cover  is 
practically  impossible,  and  that  the  Chiswick 
authorities  or  any  grower  could  have  told 
the  Scientific  Committee  had  they  have  been 
asked.  If  the  committee  had  advised  that 
because  of  the  eccentricities  of  our  climate 
and  uncertain  summer  temperature  it  was 
essential  that  all  Tomato  plants  outdoors 
should  all  the  same  be  grown  in  pots,  so 
that  the  plants  could  he  easily  removed  under 
cover  in  case  of  necessity — that  would  have 
been  wisdom ;  still  the  difficulty  of  finding 
house  room  would  have  remained,  hut  in  the 
case  of  small  numbers  might  have  been  over¬ 
come. 

The  present  does  not  promise  to  be  a 
prosperous  Tomato  season.  We  do  not  get 
the  needful  heat  and  sunshine.  The  season 
shows  us  constantly  that  the  more  needful  it 
is  for  to  have  Tomatos,  the  more  essential  it 
is  that  we  have  ample  glass  shelter  beneath 
which  to  grow  them. 
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eeding  Carnations. — There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  seedling  and  seeding 
Carnations.  In  the  former  case  their 
production  or  raising  is  easy  enough  once 
the  seed  is  saved.  Xothing  indeed  in  all 
the  range  of  hardy  plant  culture  seems  to 
be  easier  than  the  raising  of  Carnations 
from  seed,  yet  nothing  seems  to  be  more 
difficult  than  the  production  of  good  seed 
out-of-doors,  except  under  specially  favour¬ 
able  weather  conditions.  We  commented 
last  Aveek  upon  the  offer  by  Mr.  Martin 
Smith  of  substantial  money  prizes  for  out¬ 
door  Carnations.  That  gentleman  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  at  the  Carnation 
Conference,  talked  somewhat  glibly  about 
getting  seed  of  hardy  forms,  and  of  sowing 
it  in  the  open  ground  so  as  to  ensure  a 
thoroughly  hardy  strain. 

Hoav  it  is  not  at  all  difficult,  when  time 
can  be  given  for  fertilisation,  to  secure 
Carnation  seed  from  plants  under  glass,  but 
the  resulting  crop  even  then  can  only  be 
light,  and  as  Mr.  Smith  remarked,  most 
valuable  to  the  grower.  But  to  secure  seed 
from  any  good  double  strain  outdoors,  a 
warm  temperature  and  dry  atmosphere  are 
essentia],  and  these  conditions  have  not 
ruled  since  1887 — indeed,  only  once  in 
several  years  does  weather  prevail  which  is 
helpful  to  the  production  of  seed  in  the 
open  air.  It  is  therefore  easier  to  talk  of 
Carnation  seed  than  it  is  to  get  it  in  this 
country ;  Avhilst,  once  obtained,  seedlings 
come  Avith  the  greatest  ease. 

Really  good  seed  is  so  seldom  found  that 
Avhen  obtained  it  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  The  best  of  the  continental  strains 
are  but  poor  substitutes  for  the  best  home 
strains.  There  seems  to  be  little  prospect 
of  getting  Carnation  seed  this  year,  the 
frequent  heavy  rain  storms  seArerely  punish- 
ing  the  flowers.  Both  Pinks  and  Carnations 
haArn  equally  suffered  from  the  excessive 
moisture. 

‘^Tams  and  Preserved  Bruits. — The  exhibi¬ 
ts  tion  of  these  articles  Avith  allied  subjects 
that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  proposes  to 
hold  in  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall  during 
October  next,  may  in  one  respect  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  counterblast  to  the  exhibition  of 
green  fruits  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  City 
about  the  same  time.  The  latter  it  is  very 
evident  Avill  proA'e,  so  far  as  real  benefit  to 
fruit  culture  is  concerned,  little  less  than  a 
fiasco.  The  former  Avill  doubtless  be  a  good, 
a  varied,  and  a  very  interesting  exhibition, 
damned  at  the  outset  by  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  held  Avhere  no  one  will  attend  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  show  will  be  lost  in  its 
obscurity. 

We  should  have  immensely  liked  to  have 
seen  a  truly  grand  fruit  shoAv  held  in  London 
in  the  autumn,  in  Avhich  the  fresh  or  green 
fruits  of  the  season  should  be  associated  Avith 
the  preserved  fruits  of  all  descriptions  noAv 
in  ordinary  commerce  also.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  such  a  sIioav  could  not  be  held  in  the 
obscure  Drill  Hall,  nor  in  the  limited  area 
of  the  Guildhall.  It  would  need  the  ample 
space  of  Arcadia  or  Olympia,  or  the  still 
nobler  expanse  of  the  Crystal  Palace  to  enable 
fitting  credit  to  be  given  to  our  fruit  resources. 
Specially  should  such  a  show  not  be.  held 
this  year,  Avhen  reports  universally  shoiv 
that  Ave  have  one  of  the  Avorst  fruit  seasons 
of  the  generation. 

However,  Ave  hope  that  whilst  no  effort 
Avill  be  spared  to  make  the  dried  fruit  sIioav 
a  success,  the  shop  element  Avill  be  rigidly 
excluded ;  also  that  the  various  fruits  and 
methods  of  preserving  will  be  strictly  classi¬ 
fied  ;  a  mere  hocus  pocus  or  mixed  medley  of 
exhibits  is  an  intolerable  nuisance  and  soon 
promotes  disgust.  That  our  dried-fruit  trade 
is  both  a  large  and  a  grdwing  one  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever.  The  public  want  to 


be  enlightened  concerning  it,  but  still  Ave  fear 
that  such  enlightenment  Avill  hardly  follow 
from  ever  so  good  an  exhibition  held  in  the 
Westminster  Drill  Hall. 

- - — 

A  Poetic  Letter  Writer. — The  poetic  faculty,  we 
may  suppose,  is  found  in  .some  florists,  for  a  letter 
bearing  the  following  address  was  recently  received  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society  : — 

“  Thou  trusted  bearer  of  the  nation’s  letters, 

Inferior  to  none,  nor  having  betters, 

This  missive  take — a  light  and  cheery  load — 

To  T.  E.  Hcnwood,  in  the  Hamilton  Roacl : 

Of  that  fair  Berkshire  town  for  biscuits  famed, 

In  county  postal  guide  ’tis  Reading  named. 

And,  postman,  take  my  thanks,  good  fellow  thou  ! 
As  1  salute,  and  to  thee  make  my  bow.” 

We  are  informed  the  letter  was  promptly  delivered,  and 
without  the  slightest  delay,  notwithstanding  the  un¬ 
usual  form  of  superscription.  Possibly  the  postal 
authorities  at  Reading  appreciated  the  compliment  paid 
to  the  letter  carriers,  and  took  care  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  loss  of  time  in  the  missive  reaching  its 
destination. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Glenduming  is,  we  believe,  about  again 
to  return  to  Holloway,  after  some  twelve  years 
residence  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Glendinning,  it  will  be 
remembered,  left  the  late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  to  take 
charge  of  the  West  Coates  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Downie  &  Laird,  and  subsequently  of  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Laird  &  Sons,  and  now  returns  to  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son.  He  will  be  missed  by  many  Edinburgh 
friends,  but  their  loss  will  be  the  gain  of  all  his  old 
acquaintances  in  LondoD. 

The  Fungi  of  the  East  of  Scotland. — At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  East  of  Scotland  LTnion  of  Naturalists’ 
Societies,  Professor  Trail  submitted  a  report  on  “The 
Fungi  of  the  East  of  Scotland.”  He  had  been  able,  he 
said,  to  make  further  additions  to  the  list  from  the 
Forth  district  about  Largo,  and  had  also  found  several 
interesting  specimens  in  the  basin  of  the  Tay.  The 
report  was  taken  as  read,  and  will  be  printed  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Union. 

Crop  Prospects  in  Cheshire. — A  Cheadle  corre¬ 
spondent  writes  :  Everything  is  late  down  here,  and  we 
are  only  now  (August  2nd),  gathering  our  first  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  Peas,  which  are  grown  for  the  three  succession 
crops.  We  have  only  gathered  our  first  dish  of  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans,  but  if  we  have  fine  weather  from  now, 
we  might  have  good  produce,  as  the  growths  are  strong. 
Strawberries  are  about  over  ;  we  have  had  a  good  crop, 
but  lost  many  through  the  wet  weather.  President  has 
been  our  best  kind.  We  have  had  a  good  crop  of 
Gooseberries,  and  they  have  swelled  up  Avell,  owing  to 
the  continued  showery  weather. 

The  Bee  Season  in  this  district  so  far  has  been 
anything  but  encouraging.  Instead  of  making  honey 
this  summer,  in  many  cases  they  have  had  to  be  fed,  and 
this  has  been  particularly  the  case  with  young  swarms. 
Fortunately  for  this  district  we  have  the  heath  blossom 
to  look  forward  to,  and  should  the  weather  prove 
favourable,  a  few  boxes  of  heather  honey  may  yet  be 
stored.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  has 
been  any  quantity  of  honey  harvested  in  any  other 
district  ;  this  would  be  worthy  of  note,  especially  when 
the  extreme  perverseness  of  the  weather  for  bee-keeping 
is  taken  into  consideration. — J.  Charlton ,  Farnley 
Grove  Gardens,  Corbridge-on-  Tyne. 

Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  —At  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  held  on  the  1st  inst. ,  Mr.  William 
Marshall,  so  well  and  widely  known  and  respected  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  R.  H.  S., 
was  unanimously  elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year 
in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Deal.  The  vacancy 
on  the  committee  caused  by  Mr.  Deal’s  death  was  filled 
by  the  unanimous  election  of  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  of  the 
Clapton  Nurseries.  The  committee,  having  a  large 
sum  in  hand  at  the  bank,  decided  to  invest  £500  more 
in  Consols  ;  and  after  transacting  some  other  business, 
adjourned  to  the  last  Friday  in  October. 

The  London  County  Council  and  the  new  Parks 
Superintendent. — It  may  interest  the  many  who  have 
lately  been  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  election  of  the 
new  superintendent  of  parks  and  gardens,  under  the 
control  of  the  London  County  Council,  to  know  that 
the  Council  has  decided  to  postpone  making  the 
appointment  for  a  time.  We  understand  that  there  were 
forty-nine  applicants  for  the  appointment,  which  the 
Parks  Committee  weeded  down  to  eleven  in  the  first 


instance,  and  finally  to  six,  consisting  of  an  army 
colonel,  the  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Gardens  and  Open  Spaces 
Association,  two  superintendents  of  provincial  parks, 
a  superintendent  of  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  well-known 
gardener  from  the  Midlands  ;  but  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  professionals  considered  that  they  stood  no 
chance  against  the  two  amateurs,  and  especially  against 
Lord  Meath’s  secretary,  who,  in  being  able  to  get  papers 
which  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  other  candidates, 
was  considered  to  possess  advantages  which  left  little 
doubt  that  he  held  the  trump  card,  and  that  thus  a 
very  pretty  little  job  was  to  be  perpetrated.  For  the 
moment,  however,  the  little  job  has  not  come  off. 

Wild  Flowers,  &e.,  of  North  Wales.— We  have 
received  a  small  pamphlet  from  Mr.  Ralph  Darlington, 
Llangollen,  entitled  “The  Birds,  Wild  Flowers,  Ferns, 
Mosses,  and  Grasses  of  Bettws-y-Coed  and  Neigh¬ 
bourhood.”  Birds  to  the  number  of  130  species  are 
mentioned,  some  of  them  no  doubt  only  being  casual 
visitors  in  the  locality.  The  plants  are,  of  course, 
much  more  numerous.  As  many  as  798  flowering 
plants  are  mentioned,  together  with  their  English 
names,  the  sort  of  situation  in  which  they  may  be 
found,  their  colour,  height,  duration,  and  time  of 
flowering.  Only  twenty-six  flowerless  plants  are  given, 
including  the  Club  Mosses,  but  not  the  Musci  proper. 
No  localities  for  these  plants  are,  of  course,  given, 
otherwise  the  book  might  have  been  used  by  plant 
collectors  as  a  guide.  The  flora  is  a  rich  one  if  all  the 
plants  mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  North  Wales  ;  but 
some  are  undoubtedly  mere  escapes  from  gardens,  while 
the  existence  of  others  is  doubtful.  No  mention  is 
made  of  Euphorbia  Paralias  which  Ave  have  received 
from  Bettws-y-Coed,  and  some  of  the  Ferns  are  omitted 
which  we  know  grow  in  North  Wales.  Narthecium 
ossifragum,  curiously  enough,  is  given  under  Juneacese, 
and  more  correct  names  might  have  been  given  in  several 
cases.  Visitors  to  this  district  may,  however,  find  it 
useful.  Some  of  the  Ferns  that  should  have  been  given 
on  p.  5,  in  the  second  half  of  the  book,  have  evidently 
been  omitted  by  mistake,  and  Felices  for  Filices  erro¬ 
neously  inserted  amongst  the  Gramminre. 

Proposed  Memorial  of  the  Late  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. — 
Interest  in  the  proposed  memorial  of  the  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Samuel  Williams,  of  the  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  has  acquired  force  since  our 
reference  to  the  subject  a  fortnight  since,  and  the 
desire  to  participate  in  it  appears  to  have  greatly 
extended.  A  meeting  of  horticulturists  is  announced 
to  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday  next,  August  12th,  at  2  p.m.,  when  probably 
decisive  steps  will  be  taken  to  give  form  and  purpose 
to  the  proposal.  A  circular  has  been  published,  from 
which  we  learn  that  “it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
‘  Williams’  Memorial  Fund,”  to  provide,  at  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibitions,  money  prizes  and  certificates  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  and  Orchids  ;  these  prizes  and  certi¬ 
ficates  to  be  competed  for  in  the  usual  way.”  It  is 
added  that  “  To  carry  out  the  proposal,  a  committee  is 
in  course  of  formation,  to  include  representatives  of  all 
horticultural  interests  associated  with  or  related  to  the 
special  sphere  of  activities  of  our  late  friend,  who  was 
especially  distinguished  as  an  importer,  cultivator,  and 
raiser  of  tender  exotic  plants,  to  which  the  proposed 
memorial  prizes  would  especially  apply.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  collect  subscriptions,  advise  on  procedure, 
and  in  all  convenient  ways  promote  the  completion, 
with  all  reasonable  speed,  of  a  fund  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  indicated.”  It  is  desired  that  communications 
on  the  subject  be  addressed  to  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq., 
544,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  or  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Esq.,  Kew,  near  London. 

- o-X-c- - 

A  TRIAL  OF  PEAS. 

Something  like  500  varieties  of  garden  Peas  have  been 
grown  this  year  in  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons,  of  Reading.  The  soil  there  is  of  a  light  aDd 
gravelly  nature,  and  as  the  varieties  were  all  sown  on 
the  10  th  of  April,  many  of  the  kinds  were  ripe  when 
we  saw  them  in  the  last  week  of  July.  Oat  of  the 
great  number  we  noted  only  a  few  of  the  newer  kinds 
and  some  of  the  most  promising  of  the  seedlings. 

The  straw,  pods  and  seeds  of  the  American 
Wonder  were  ripe  ;  while  Sutton’s  Latest  of  All,  sown 
on  the  same  date,  were  still  quite  usable.  The  pods 
are  narrow,  3  ins.  to  34  ins.  long,  and  the  stems  grow 
to  a  height  of  3  ft.  to  3  J  ft.  It  is  a  very  fruitful  variety. 
Some  seedlings  raised  from  American  Wonder  and 
Jubilee  have  given  rise  ta  two  distinct  varieties,  one  of 
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which  grows  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  high,  bearing 
broad  pods  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  length.  Another,  about 
12  ins.  high,  bears  pods  about  twice  the  size  of  those  of 
American  Wonder  or  even  larger,  and  the  seeds  are 
now  quite  ripe,  so  that  it  combines  the  earliness  of 
American  Wonder  with  the  size  of  later  and  choicer 
kinds.  Another  cross  between  American  Wonder  and 
Paragon  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  3|  ft.  to  4  ft.,  with 
pods  twice  the  size  of  Ringleader  and  as  early.  The 
latter  is  used  by  many,  as  is  well  known,  as  a  first 
crop.  Another  from  the  same  cross  grows  to  a  height 
of  2  ft.  or  2|  ft.,  and  has  green  wrinkled  peas.  Both 
are  now  ripe,  and  will  be  sent  out  next  year. 

The  dwarfness  of  many  kinds  on  the  soil  here  is  to 
be  noted.  Sutton’s  Perfect  Gem  is  only  2  ft.  high, 
while  Satisfaction  and  Marrow  Fat  are  no  higher. 
Satisfaction  has  large  sweet  peas,  and  was  still  fit  for 
use,  although  sown  with  the  others  on  the  10th  of 
April.  Marrow  Fat  is  a  blue  wrinkled  kind,  with  pods 
3  ins.  to  3|  ins.  long,  and  is  very  fruitful.  President 
Garfield  varies  from  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  in  height,  and 
the  pods,  which  are  very  full,  are  3  ins.  long.  The 
seeds  are  white  and  wrinkled.  Windsor  Castle  and 
Perfection  were  both  selections  from  the  seedlings  of 
one  cross,  and  neither  of  them  exceed  2  ft.  in  height 
in  the  soil  at  Reading.  The  pods  are  large  in  each 
case,  and  contain  from  eight  to  nine  peas,  which  are 
large  and  sweet,  but  Windsor  Castle  has  pale  green 
pods  and  peas,  while  those  of  Perfection  are  dark 
green.  Reading  Giant  is  a  tall-growing  variety  about 
6  ft.  high,  even  in  light  soil.  The  pods  are  about  3  ins. 
long,  and  contain  six  to  eight  peas  each. 

Peculiarly  interesting  was  a  trial  of  between  100  and 
150  unnamed  kinds,  the  produce  of  different  crosses. 
The  best  from  amongst  them  are  picked  out  and  grown 
on  again,  including  those  which  show  some  salient 
feature  as  to  size  of  pod,  fruitfulness,  dwarfness  or 
earliness.  Some  of  the  seedlings  in  question  have 
long,  narrow,  slightly-curved  pods,  3  ins.  to  4  ins. 
long,  and  containing  about  nine  peas,  while  the  haulm 
is  only  2  ft.  high.  Others  have  stout,  well-filled  pods, 
and  a  third  kind  would  have  inflated  pods,  but  these 
are  less  numerous.  Many  of  them  vary  from  18  ins. 
to  2  ft.  high,  and  are  very  prolific,  while  Duke  of 
Albany,  an  older  favourite,  runs  up  5  ft.  high  in  the 
same  soil.  Others  again,  equally  prolific,  attain  a 
height  of  3  ft.  In  heavy,  rich  soils,  however,  they 
would  no  doubt  be  somewhat  taller. 

- ->X-t- - 

ROSES  IN  JULY. 

We  may  he  said  to  be  in  the  decline  of  the  Rose 
shows.  The  modern  “  Wars  of  the  Roses  ”  have 
come  to  a  close  with  July,  although  a  great  many 
very  fine  blooms  are  produced  in  competition  during 
August,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  September.  But  they 
are  never  so  fine  and  striking  as  during  July,  for  it  is 
during  that  month  that  we  see  the  exhibition  Rose  in 
all  its  pride  and  beauty.  When  July  closes,  and  the 
shortening  of  the  days  is  sensibly  felt,  mildew  sets  in, 
the  flowers  are  smaller,  lacking  that  boldness  and 
finish,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  lustre  of  the  early 
blooms.  At  the  same  time  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
there  is  always  a  great  supply  of  late  summer  and 
autumnal  Roses,  the  Tea-scented  varieties  being  of  great 
value  for  decoration,  though  with  a  few  conspicuous 
exceptions  they  lack  the  size  and  fullness  of  the  July 
bloomers. 

What  a  summer  it  has  been  for  the  red  Roses!  They 
have  been  shown  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  I  have  felt 
gratified  in  seeing  the  old  Senateur  Yaisse  coming  to  the 
front  during  the  past  month,  as  fine  in  quality  as  when 
it  took  the  Rose  world  by  storm  thirty  or  so  years  ago  ; 
and  a  few  more  varieties  that  it  was  supposed  had  gone 
out  of  cultivation  for  exhibition  purposes — such  for 
instance  as  General  Jacqueminot — have  been  surpass¬ 
ingly  fine. 

The  finest  Roses  of  the  season,  as  far  as  my  note 
book  furnished  me  with  the  record,  are — H.P.’s  :  Abel 
Carriere,  Alfred  Colomb,  superbly  fine  at  Manchester  ; 
A.  K.  Williams,  with  that  fiery-coloured  imbricated 
form  which  stamps  it  with  so  much  individuality  of 
character  ;  Auguste  Rigotard,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
ever  welcome  on  account  of  its  beautiful  soft  colour  ; 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Camille  Bernardin,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  the  value  of  which  as  a  variety  is  shown  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  known  under  two  or  three  other 
names  ;  Comte  Raimbaud,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Due  de 
Rohan,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Francois  Michelon,  General  Jacqueminot,  Her  Majesty, 
shown  very  fine  indeed  late  in  the  season  ;  Horace 
Vernet,  John  Stuart  Mill,  La  France,  Lady  Helen 
Stewart,  Lady  Maiy  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Bacon,  Louis 


Van  Houtte,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Magna 
Charta,  Marie  Baumann,  one  of  those  constant  and 
useful  Roses  that  seem9  destined  to  live  for  ever ; 
Marie  Verdier,  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  a  new  American 
Rose,  like  a  light-coloured  Alfred  Colomb,  very  fine  in 
shape,  and  which  I  saw  superbly  shown  on  two  or  three 
occasions ;  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  a 
lovely  exhibition  Rose  ;  Pitord,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Senateur  .Vaisse,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Thomas  Mills,  Ulrich  Brunner,  very  constant  ;  Victor 
Hugo,  Violette  Bouyer,  and  Xavier  Olibo. 

Among  the  new  Roses  of  1888-89,  I  find  only  one 
that  seems  destined  to  find  a  place  among  the  leading 
exhibition  varieties — I  mean  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  which 
is  of  a  blackish  maroon  colour,  taking  on  quite  a  purple 
glow,  large,  full  and  well  built,  a  conspicuous  exhi¬ 
bition  Rose  when  caught  in  good  character. 

Among  the  Bourbon  Roses  mention  must  be  made 
of  Madame  Isaac  Pereire,  a  charming  light  carmine- 
coloured  variety  that  makes  an  excellent  exhibition 
flower. 

Of  the  Dijon  or  climbing  Tea  Roses,  as  they  are 
termed,  mention  must  be  made  of  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Madame  Berard,  as  having  been 
finely  shown  this  season. 

Of  the  Tea-scented  varieties,  Anna  Olivier,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
David  Pradel,  Devoniensis,  Francisca  Kruger,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  Innocente  Pirola,  Jean  Ducher,  Jules 
Finger,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  Hippo¬ 
lyte  Jamain,  Madame  Lambard,  Madame  Willermoz, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Madame  Welch,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Niphetos,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Princess  of  Wales, 


Nemophila  Menziesii  discoidalis. 


Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  a  variety  which  I  saw  at 
Manchester  so  deeply  suffused  with  rose  as  to  look  as  if 
a  Hybrid  Perpetual  had  found  its  way  into  the  stands 
of  Tea-scented  Roses  by  mistake  ;  Souvenir  de  Victor 
Hugo  and  the  Bride. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  giving  a  selection 
merely:  I  am  putting  down  the  names  of  the  Roses  I 
saw  finely  shown  during  June  and  July,  and  I  think 
my  list  may  be  accepted  as  containing  varieties  which 
are  the  best  Roses  that  can  be  grown  for  any  purpose. 
— R.  D. 

- ~>X<- - - 

NEMOPHILA  MENZIESII 

DISCOIDALIS. 

The  flowers  of  this  beautiful  garden  variety  are  smaller 
than  those  of  N.  insignis,  and  considerably  smaller 
than  N.  maculata,  but  their  characters  are  well  marked 
and  distinct,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our 
illustration.  The  flowers  of  the  type  are  white  or  light 
blue,  more  or  less  marked  with  dark  spots  ;  those  of 
the  variety  are  dark  brownish  purple  with  a  white 
margin.  In  the  catalogue  of  nurserymen  the  type  is 
generally  mentioned  under  the  name  of  N.  atomaria, 
while  the  variety  under  notice  is  simply  named  N. 
discoidalis.  Like  the  other  species  under  cultivation, 
that  under  notice  is  an  annual  of  procumbent  habit,  with 
slender  leafy  stems.  The  leaves  are  pinnatifid  and 
more  deeply  divided  than  those  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  As  the 
stems  lengthen,  fresh  flowers  are  given  off  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  crowded, 
they  continue  to  flower  all  through  the  summer  months. 


FRUIT  CROPS  IN  DORSET. 

Two  months  of  wet,  cold  and  sunless  weather  have  been 
most  unfavourable  for  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  out¬ 
door  fruits.  The  low  mean  temperature  ranging  from 
52°  to  54°,  with  incessant  rains,  have  prevented  the  full 
development  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Tender  bedding 
plants,  and  even  vegetables,  have  suffered  a  severe 
check.  "VVe  have  not  had  such  a  cold  and  wet  summer 
since  1879,  which  was  a  similar  season. 

Apples  are  hardly  half  a  crop,  and  the  trees  are 
much  blighted.  The  fruit  we  have  got  is  from  such 
hardy  and  free-bearing  varieties  as  Hawthornden, 
Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lemon  Pippin, 
Keswick  Codlin,  but  the  fruit  is  small,  and  unless  the 
weather  soon  changes  must  be  imperfectly  ripened. 
Pears  are  also  very  scarce.  Trees  look  stunted,  and  in 
some  of  the  tender  varieties  (on  espaliers),  such  as 
Brown  Beurre,  Beurre  Magnifique,  and  Gansel’s 
Bergamot,  are  cracked  with  continued  cold  nights  and 
soakings  of  rain,  while  hardy  sorts,  such  as  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise, 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Winter  Nelis,  &c.  look  better. 
Plums  are  a  failure  both  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not  grown  here  outside, 
but  in  some  neighbouring  gardens  they  seem  to  he 
bearing  average  crops,  especially  where  the  blossom  had 
been  protected.  Apricots  do  not  thrive  long  on  our 
chalk  sub-soil,  but  this  year  the  trees  look  more 
healthy  and  are  bearing  a  thin  crop.  Cherries  also 
dislike  our  soil,  and  consequently  few  are  grown,  and 
those  are  chiefly  Morello,  which  are  only  a  thin  crop, 
and  have  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  black- 
fly.  Bush  fruits,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  a  lair  average  crop  and  free  from  caterpillars. 

Strawberries  have  been  abundant,  lasting  from  the 
beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  but  they  have 
been  wanting  in  flavour,  and  many  of  them  were  spoilt 
by  rain.  I  grow  eight  or  nine  sorts — viz.,  King  of  the 
Earlies  (for  early  use),  Vicomtesse  Hericarte  de  Thury. 
Keen’s  Seedling,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Laxton’s  Noble,  and  President,  the 
last  being  the  most  profitable  Strawberry  that  I  know. 
It  is  true  that  the  flavour  is  inferior  to  a  few  others, 
such  as  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  <xc.,  but  it  is 
fairly  good,  and  taking  its  combined  good  qualities  of 
size,  form,  and  colour,  a  strong  grower  and  a  free 
bearer,  I  have  not  found  any  to  equal  it,  and  I  intend 
to  stick  to  it  till  I  find  a  better.  Of  course,  I  have 
not  had  sufficient  experience  of  some  of  the  new  sorts 
to  report  upon  them.  Walnuts  and  Filberts  are 
plentiful. — P.  Davidson,  The  Gardens,  Iwerne  Minster, 
Blandford,  Dorset. 

- ->-X<— - 

GARDENING  NOTES  FROM 

SYDNEY. 

Eakly  in  August  our  next  exhibition  occurs,  and  the 
principal  flower  represented  will  be  the  Camellia,  which 
does  grandly  in  this  locality,  and  is  justly  designated 
“everybody’s  flower.”  The  leading  nurserymen  possess 
excellent  collections  of  varieties  of  the  Camellia,  and 
practise  layering  with  remarkable  success,  consequently 
we  find  the  shrub  growing  in  every  garden,  great  or 
small.  We  expect,  therefore,  to  see  some  very  fine 
blooms  staged,  but  we  do  not  quite  expect  to  make  the 
exhibition  so  decidedly  successful  as  the  one  held  in 
connection  with  the  Chrysanthemum  elsewhere  alluded 
to  (p.  760).  In  fact,  it  will  be  what  is  termed  a  side 
show,  at  which  many  other  interesting  flowers  will  be 
available  for  exhibition.  The  Narcissus,  Bouvardias, 
Pansies,  Anemones,  &c.,  assist  the  Camellia  to  make 
a  bright  and  pretty,  though  possibly  limited,  display. 
Roses  also  will  be  present — we  are  never  without  a  few 
in  the  open  here — and  Violets  will  be  in  force,  prizes 
being  offered  for  select  varieties  (twenty-five  in  a 
bunch),  and  also  for  the  largest  bunch  in  the  show. 
One  thing  only  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  very  enjoyable 
affair — fine  weather — and  this  we  certainly  ought  to 
have,  if  only  to  balance  matters  a  little. 

That  magnificent  reserve,  “The  Centennial  Park,” 
is  fast  approaching  completion,  and  in  a  few  years 
hence  will  be,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  public 
parks  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Extending  over  an 
area  of  more  than  a  square  mile,  it  has  been  a  difficult 
and  laborious  undertaking,  as  you  will  easily  perceive 
when  I  tell  you  that  more  than  £150,000  have  been 
up  to  the  present  expended  upon  it.  A  very  large 
portion  consisted  of  swamp,  and  many  dams  have  had 
to  be  constructed  at  great  expenditure  for  labour  ;  but 
when  complete  no  one  will  regret  the  cost,  for  this  park, 
with  its  many  beautiful  sheets  of  clear  water,  will 
certainly  be  admired  and  appreciated  by  generations 
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yet  unborn  in  this  sunny  land,  and  prove  also  a  lasting 
tribute  to  the  skill  of  that  grand  old  gardener,  Mr. 
Chas.  Moore,  F.L.S.,  who  has  so  long  and  so  ably 
presided  over  the  botanic  gardens  here.  He  alone  has 
had  the  management  of  the  vast  amount  of  work 
rendered  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  thing  of  beauty 
where  previously  scrub,  waste,  swamp  and  desolation 
reigned  supreme,  and  right  well  has  he  performed  his 
task. — J.  JET.  E.,  Sydney,  June  23rd. 

- - - 

CULTURE  OF  MIGNONETTE 

IN  POTS. 

The  importance  of  having  Mignonette  in  quantity  in 
the  dark  months  of  the  year,  especially  where  fragrant 
flowers  are  much  in  request,  cannot  be  over-estimated  ; 
hut  to  have  it  in  quantity  is  frequently  of  primary 
consideration,  to  the  all-too-certain  ignoring  of  quality. 
Still,  spikes  of  this  fragrant  plant  when  liberally  grown 
bear  a  marked  contrast  to  those  of  limited  growth, 
although  I  will  not  dispute  the  point  of  fragrance  in 
the  respective  spikes.  So  many  incline  to  the  weakness 
for  fragrance,  that  in  spite  of  remonstrance  and  ocular 
demonstration — and  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying,  nasal  demonstration — -they  remain  unconvinced 
of  anything  superior.  I  have  already  said  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  dispute,  this  point  (although  not  through 
any  defect  in  the  nasal  organ),  but  from  repeated 
experiments  with  both  methods  of  growing,  and  the 
popularity  of  large  spikes  over  small  spikes,  I  have 
become  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  former. 
Offer  a  lady  a  few  spikes  of  Mignonette  from  plants 
grown  under  different  conditions,  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  she  will  at  once  show  preference  for  the  larger 
spikes,  and  that,  too,  after  smelling  each.  This  is 
sufficient  evidence  .on  which  to  base  reliance  for  future 
guidance.  I  must  confess  I  have  thought  a  bed  of  poorly- 
grown  Mignonette  in  the  open  air  quite  superior  in 
point  of  fragrance  to  healthy  strong-grown  plants  not 
many  yards  distant  ;  still,  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed, 
highly  probable,  that  this  assumption  is  unfounded,  and 
like  others,  open  to  doubt.  Viewed  in  any  aspect,  the 
subject  under  notice  is,  and  will  remain,  one  of  our 
indispensable  fragrant  plants. 

In  the  majority  of  places  there  is  a  demand  for 
Mignonette  all  the  year  round,  and  to  keep  up  an 
unfailing  supply  requires  a  little  consideration,  and 
sometimes  stratagem.  Plants  outside  seldom  fail  in 
their  supply  of  cut  bloom  before  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  thus  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  for  that 
contingency.  Supposing  it  to  be  required  at  this  early 
date,  seeds  must  be  sown  at  once,  and  for  Christmas 
also.  For  the  earlier  flowering  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  expected  to  flower, 
and  no  pinching  performed  '  on  the  other  hand,  for 
later  work,  pinching,  though  not  quite  an  absolute 
necessity,  is  nevertheless  highly  beneficial.  To  main¬ 
tain  supplies  until  that  sown  in  the  open  air  is  available, 
a  pinch  of  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  September, 
nursed  on  through  the  winter  in  an  ordinary  green¬ 
house  temperature,  and  then  placed  near  the  glass, 
ventilating  on  all  favourable  occasions  ;  while  that 
sown  now  should  be  grown  in  frames  until  severe ' 
weather  sets  in,  and  freely  ventilated  to  keep  sturdy. 

The  compost  for  seed  sowing  may  consist  of  good 
friable  loam  and  leaf-soil,  equal  parts,  that  is,  when 
sown  in  small  pots  to  be  shifted  on,  of  which  more  as 
particulars  proceed.  All  plants  intended  to  supply 
flowers  in  winter  must  have  ample  drainage  to  carry  off 
water  quickly,  and  so  prevent  “souring.”  This  caution 
is  very  applicable  to  the  subject  under  notice,  and  must 
have  special  attention.  The  flowering  shift  (when 
shifted  at  all)  ought  to  be  sound,  and  therefore  a 
compost  of  good  friable  loam,  forming  one-half  of  the 
bulk,  with  old  mortar  rubbish,  pounded  charcoal,  and 
dry  cow-dung,  as  the  other  half,  is  requisite.  The  next 
important  matter  in  this  connection  is  to  see  that  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  dry  when  potting — not  dust  dry,  as 
it  must  be  driven  pretty  hard  home,  Mignonette,  in 
the  open  ground  or  in  pots,  preferring  a  well  consoli¬ 
dated  soil,  and  this  being  attended  to,  with  other 
matters,  success  is  certain. 

On  observation,  it  will  be  found  that  Mignonette  is 
very  impatient  of  any  disturbance  at  the  roots,  and 
this  must  be  carefully  avoided,  so  that  when  shifting 
is  resorted  to,  the  ball  must  be  kept  intact.  For 
ordinary  cutting  or  decorative  purposes  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  their  permanent  pots  ;  while  for  special 
specimens,  either  as  bush  or  standard  plants,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  3-in.  pots,  thinned,  and  shifted 
on  as  required.  In  each  case  the  seeds  must  be  sown 
thinly,  and  no  approach  to  matting  together  tolerated. 
For  6-in.  or  7-in.  pots  a  dozen  seeds  are  quite  ample, 


while  for  3-in.  pots  half  that  quantity  is  sufficient. 
The  thinning  must  be  done  periodically  until  the  best 
plant  can  be  selected,  and  this  done,  a  neat  stake  should 
be  placed  by  its  side,  and  the  leader  tied  thereto  as  soon 
as  fit,  so  that  it  may  be  kept  straight. 

In  the  event  of  standard  plants  being  wanted,  strong 
growth  must  be  encouraged  from  the  beginning. 
Lateral  growth  will  be  abundant,  and  to  keep  a  neat 
stem  this  must  be  pinched  out  as  soon  -as  practicable 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  continuing  this  operation 
until  the  desired  height  has  been  obtained,  which  for 
practical  purposes  need  not  exceed  15  ins.  or  18  ins. 
As  growth  proceeds,  the  point  must  have  careful 
attention,  and  when  the  desired  height  is  reached,  the 
point  must  be  pinched  out  and  lateral  growth  encouraged 
all  round.  Pinch  a  lateral  here  and  there  at  intervals, 
and  so  furnish  the  head,  which  should  be  supported  on 
a  neat  light  frame  attached  to  the  centre  staff.  It  may 
sometimes  happen  that  the  leader  will  fail  to  carry  the 
growth  on  to  the  height  desired,  and  this,  when 
observed,  must  be  reinstated  by  a  promising  lateral. 
It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  plants  sown  now  and 
treated  thus  will  not  bloom  much  before  Christmas, 
nor,  indeed,  very  well  then  ;  but  still  they  will  be  use¬ 
ful  in  the  early  spring  and  summer  months,  and  with 
care  for  more  than  one  Christmas.  I  have  had 
Mignonette  good  at  the  end  of  three  years  by  liberal 
treatment  while  making  their  growth.  Speaking  of 
making  their  growth  just  reminds  me  to  observe  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  slight  rest  after  flowering  by 
.  merely  putting  them  in  cool  airy  quarters  and  with¬ 
holding  water  (at  least  partially)  for  a  time  ;  they  may 
afterwards  be  cut  back  and  encouraged  to  make  fresh 
growth  similar  to  “cut-back”  Fuchsias.  When  fairly 
started  into  growth  they  may  be  moved  from  their 
pots,  which  should  have  been  well  watered  a  few  hours 
previous,  a  little  of  the  old  soil  removed  with  a 
“teasing  iron  ”  or  sharp-pointed  stick,  and  the  ball 
carefully  placed  in  a  pot  perhaps  a  size  larger,  though 
quite  as  often  the  same  size  will  be  found  sufficient  if 
some  of  the  old  soil  be  removed  as  advised. 

Standard  plants  trained  on  the  umbrella  or  cone 
principle  are  not  quite  so  profitable  as  are  bush  plants, 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,"  but  this  mode  of 
training  and  their  general  appearance  adapts  them  as 
very  desirable  objects  for  conservatory  decoration.  Not 
only  so,  but  they  are  useful  for  the  decoration  of  rooms, 
and  as  centres  for  groups  on  round  bases  form  at  once 
an  interesting  feature  in  the  arrangement,  other  things 
being  studied  for  the  desired  effect.  Nor  is  this  all : 
few  people  ever  feel  distressed  by  its  pleasing  fragrance 
in  a  dry,  heated  room,  and  few  flowers  retain  their 
fragrance  in  a  living-room  like  Mignonette — in  short, 
this  is  one  of  their  particular,  not  to  say  peculiar, 
qualities. 

Bush  plants,  when  they  show  their  flower-spikes, 
should  be  pinched  to  form  a  good  foundation  ;  but  1  or 
early  autumn  flowering  little  or  no  pinching  is  necessary. 
On  the  contrary,  plants  for  late  blooming  should  be 
frequently  pinched  ;  and  this  done  judiciously,  with 
other  matters  in  detail  carefully  attended  to,  fragrant 
flowers  may  be  cut  daily  for  months  together  from  a 
limited  number  of  plants. 

Watering  during  the  winter  months  must  be  done  on 
careful  principles,  as  any  approach  to  indiscrimination 
in  this  matter  will  bring  about  the  most  dreaded  evil 
in  the  culture  of  this  subject— viz.,  damping.  During 
the  flowering  period  the  plants  will  be  much  benefited 
by  an  occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure — - 
indeed,  this  will  materially  lengthen  the  blooming 
season  ;  and  weak  soot- water  at  intervals  will  give  some 
tone  to  the  foliage.  All  spikes  not  required  for  cutting 
should  have  the  seed-pods  removed  as  soon  as  formed, 
as  these  are  a  great  drain  on  the  plants,  and  if  left, 
quickly  put  them  out  of  flower  —in  short,  ruin  the  plants 
entirely.  When  in  flower  they  enjoy  a  temperature  of 
50°  to  55°,  and  a  rather  dry  atmosphere.  Associated 
with  Pelargoniums,  Primulas,  and  kindred  subjects  in 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  they  are  quite  at  home, 
although,  where  the  demand  for  cut  spikes  is  considerable, 
a  dry  warm  pit  or  Melon  house  will  be  found  advan¬ 
tageous,  and  no  material  sacrifice  when  the  value  of  this 
odoriferous  plant  is  measured  by  the  basketful. 

Although  for  ordinary  purposes  staking  may  seem 
quite  unnecessary,  yet  to  have  straight  spikes  it  is  quite 
essential,  as  these  are  very  guilty  of  leaning  on  each 
other,  and  growing  as  crooked  as  can  be.  Staking,  if 
it  does  nothing  else,  admits  air  into  the  centre  of 
the  plants,  thus  justifying  its  adoption. '  Wire  of 
ordinary  thickness,  cut  into  lengths  for  the  different 
varieties  (all  having  different  habits  of  growth),  is  of 
all  other  things  the  best,  being  almost  invisible,  and 


quite  indestructible.  In  a  recent  article  on  “  The 
Culture  of  Herbaceous  Calceolarias,”  I  meant  to  advise 
the  use  of  “  wire  ”  for  their  staking,  but  through  some 
inadvertence  I  am  found  advising  the  use  of  “bamboo 
canes  ”  as  neat  and  indestructible.  Undoubtedly  these 
are  very  useful,  and  certainly  more  durable  than 
ordinary  stakes,  but  for  light  staking,  and  the  latter 
qualification,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  wire  as 
previously  considered  ;  but  I  frankly  agree  to,  or 
pardon  the  mistake.  A  wire  frame,  projecting  over  the 
rim  of  the  pots  about  2  ins.,  for  the  lower  shoots,  makes 
a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  if  the 
remaining  staking  is  carefully  and  judiciously  done, 
while  as  few  stakes  as  possible  should  find  favour.  The 
shoots  need  not  necessarily  be  tied  in  bundles,  but  all 
will  enjoy  free  space  by  tying  individually,  and 
when  desired,  or  at  all  practicable  should  hang  loosely 
between  the  stakes,  giving  all  an  easy  and  natural 
appearance. 

The  varieties  of  Mignonette  for  pot  culture  are 
numerous  enough  to  cause  confusion,  although  all  will 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  attention  and  suit  various 
requirements.  The  most  popular  varieties  are  Miles’ 
Hybrid  Spiral  and  Machet,  while  Crimson  King,  Golden 
Queen  and  Queen  Victoria  are  all  quite  suitable — 
indeed,  lend  variety  where  that  is  a  desideratum. 
Where  large  rigid  spikes  are  in  request  Machet  holds 
its  own,  while  its  fragrance  Is  second  to  none.  Miles’ 
Hybrid  Spiral  is  quite  a  formidable  rival  to  Machet, 
and  where  long  tapering  spikes  are  considered  most 
serviceable  it  merits  best  attention.  Machet  for 
standards  and  the  latter  for  bush  plants  are  all  that 
can  be  desired,  the  former  having  a  setting  of  foliage  at 
the  base  of  the  flower  which  always  enhances  its  value, 
either  cut  or  otherwise.  Crimson  King  and  Golden 
Queen  are  good  for  their  respective  tints,  and  have  a 
conspicuous  appearance  among  others,  while  their 
fragrance  is  also  good,  although  not  quite  so  good  as 
those  most  in  favour.  Mignonette  will  never  be  grown 
for  tints,  but  its  fragrance  will  always  give  it  a  place 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  our  sweet  smelling  flowers.— 
J.  Proctor,  G-lenfinart. 

- **$<-*» - - 

SWEET  PEAS. 

Just  now  the  markets  are  flooded  with  Sweet  Peas, 
and  carts  and  baskets  everywhere  are  redolent  with 
their  odour  as  they  are  taken  to  or  carted  away  from 
the  market  and  florists’  shops  for  re-distribution.  The 
accession  of  dry  weather  will  have  the  effect  of 
hastening  the  plants  all  into  bloom  at  once,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  there  will  be  a  comparative  scarcity  of  a 
flower  that  is  year  by  year  becoming  more  popular. 
Specialists,  in  their  culture  of  Sweet  Peas,  are  singling 
out  and  selecting  varieties  of  particular  colours  to 
which  they  attach  special  names,  and  this  fact  alone 
has  resulted  in  greatly  raising  the  merits  of  the  race  as 
a  whole,  as  well  as  individual  sorts.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  if  Sweet  Peas  are  always  grown  in  mixture 
the  strong-growing  kinds,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of 
good  quality,  tend  to  crowd  out  the  weaker  ones,  so 
that  in  a  few  years  what  was  a  good  mixture  of  varieties 
originally,  has  become  reduced  to  a  few  kinds  of, 
perhaps,  no  special  merit.  All  the  same  we  like  to  see 
a  good  mixture,  which  becomes  striking  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  beautiful  kinds  in  it.  The  best  plan 
is  to  grow  all  the  kinds  separately  for  seeds,  and  mix  the 
seeds  annually  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  Collection  at  Chiswick. 

A  large  number  of  varieties  are  now  in  bloom  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis¬ 
wick.  The  effect  produced  by  some  of  the  finer  kinds 
grown  separately  is  very  striking  when  seen  in  a  mass, 
but  the  rows  of  mixed  kinds,  although  of  the  same 
sorts,  are  quite  charming.  One  of  the  most  striking 
kinds  is  that  named  Empress  of  India,  which  is  rosy 
carmine  approaching  scarlet,  with  pink  wings,  more  or 
less  reticulated  with  white.  Splendour,  of  a  rich  dark 
rose  shaded  with  carmine  or  scarlet,  is  equally  fine. 
Cardinal  is  scarlet,  sometimes  edged  with  white,  and 
the  wings  are  rosy  piurple.  Somewhat  similar  is 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  standard  of  which  is 
reticulated  with  a  deeper  scarlet,  and  the  wings  dark 
purple.  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  pink,  tinted  with  salmon 
when  opening,  and  The  Bride  is  pure  white  and 
floriferous,  with  pale  glaucous  foliage. 

The  above  are  all  extremely  choice,  although  there 
are  many  other  distinct  kinds  which  might  be  preferred 
by  some.  One  of  these  is  Primrose,  a  pale  sulphur 
kind  fading  to  white.  Peach  Blossom  is  pretty  but 
inconstant,  varying  with  flesh-coloured,  pale  or  deep 
rose  flowers.  Princess  Victoria  is  carmine,  with  rosy 
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purple  wings  ;  and  Miss  Hunt  is  salmon-rose,  with 
netted  rosy  purple  wings.  One  of  the  finest  of  the 
dark  kinds  is  that  named  Boreatton,  with  a  dark 
crimson  standard  of  a  coppery  maroon  externally,  while 
the  wings  are  dark  purple.  Captain  of  the  Blues  is 
dark  purple  shaded  with  blue,  while  the  wings  are  of 
a  deep  sky-blue  shade.  The  Queen  is  rose  coloured, 
variously  striped  with  rosy  carmine,  aud  the  wings  are 
often  nearly  white.  Painted  Lady  is  less  striped  and 
perhaps  more  constant  than  the  Queen.  The  wings  of 
Maroon  are  viol«t-purple,  and  the  standard  is  maroon- 
purple.  Delight  is  white,  or  the  standard  may  be 
tinted  with  salmon-pink  or  rose  ;  but  that  named 
Queen  of  England  is  'pure  white.  Equally  good  as 
others  of  this  group  is  Isa  Eckford,  with  delicate 
salmon-pink  flowers  ;  while  Mrs.  Sankey  is  a  shade  or 
two  paler  than  the  last.  Apple  Blossom,  with  a  rose- 
coloured  standard  and  paler  wings,  all  netted,  is  also 
very  choice  in  its  way,  as  is  Purple  Prince,  with  dark 
purple  standard  aud  bluish  purple  wings. 

A  number  of  others  serve  to  give  variety,  but  they 
are  of  a  lower  order  of  merit  than  the  above.  Amongst 
them  may  be  mentioned  Indigo  King,  with  a  dark 
coppery  red  standard  and  bluish  purple  wings.  The 
flowers  of  Countess  of  Radnor  are  lilac-purple,  sometimes 
reticulated  or  spotted  with  pale  lavender.  Princess  of 
Wales  would  be  prized  by  some  on  account  of  its  flowers 
being  irregularly  suffused,  spotted,  or  mottled  with 
indigo-blue  or  crimson-purple.  The  wings  are  blue, 
but  the  variety  is  inconstant.  Some  unnamed  seedlings 
are  also  very  pretty,  particularly  a  rosy  scarlet  kind 
fading  to  white.  It  is  very  floriferous.  There  are 
others  with  flesh-coloured  flowers  fading  almost  white, 
and  a  white  variety  with  a  sulphur-coloured  standard 
when  opening. 

At  Reading. 

A  considerable  number  of  varieties  are  grown  in  the  seed 
trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading, 
some  of  the  more  striking  of  which  we  noted.  The 
standard  of  Scarlet  Invincible,  as  indicated  by  the  name, 
is  scarlet,  but  the  wings  are  purple.  Carmine  is  of  a 
deep  rosy  carmine,  almost  scarlet.  A  choice  and 
distinct  kind  is  Prince  of  Orange,  with  rose-coloured 
flowers,  but  the  standard  is  distinctly  shaded  with 
orange.  Princess  Beatrice  is  of  a  beautiful  rosy  pink, 
with  paler  wings,  and  presents  a  delicate  appearance 
when  seen  in  a  mass.  One  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
distinct  of  the  kinds  coming  under  our  notice  was  that 
named  Butterfly,  the  white  flowers  of  which  were 
margined  with  lavender,  or  even  deep  sky-blue  on  the 
edges  of  the  standard  and  wings,  reminding  us  of  what 
occurs  in  the  Violas  named  Skylark  and  Blue  Cloud. 
"We  noted  a  number  of  other  choice  kinds,  such  as 
Splendour,  Princess  of  Wales,  Painted  Lady,  Boreatton, 
and  others,  which  are  described  above.  The  effect  of 
an  isolated  mass  of  Splendour  was  very  striking.  The 
various  kinds  are  mostly  grown  separately,  but  a  sowing 
of  mixed  kinds  shows  how  effective  they  are  when 
grown  in  this  way. 

- •>»* - 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  read  the  paragraph  which 
appeared  in  your  columns  last  week  signed  by  “Pact.” 
As  I  had  not  seen  the  references  made  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  to  the  origin  of  the  appellation, 
“Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,”  I  was  quite  unaware  that 
the  subject  was  under  discussion.  Admitted  that  it  was 
in  bad  taste  for  anyone  to  have  raised  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  appellation  now,  certainly  it  is  not  to  be 
complained  of  that  wherever  credit  is  due  it  should  be 
given. 

have  in  my  time  made  so  many  suggestions  which 
have  been  found  valuable  to  others  that  I  never  trouble 
about  seeking  the  credit  due  for  their  origination.  If 
it  gratifies  anyone’s  egotism  to  seek  credit  for  what  is 
not  theirs,  it  does  not  trouble  me.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
Shakespeare  to  declare  that  “  he  who  steals  my  purse 
steals  trash,  but  he  who  filches  my  good  name,”  &c.  ; 
but  I  should  make  more  noise  about  the  stealing  of  my 
pUrse— trash  though  it  be  -than  of  being  robbed  of  the 
credit  of  a  suggestion. 

As  to  the  Orphan  Fund,  I  feel  that  everyone  who 
protested  early  and  in  time  against  the  squandering  of 
the  proposed  Fund  in  buildings,  to  be  called  an 
orphanage,  and  in  founding  lucrative  offices  for  matron, 
attendants,  &c.,  the  charge  for  which  would  have  been 
like  a  millstone  round  the  necks  of  the  committee, 
deserve  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  subscribers  and  the 
orphans  deriving  benefit  from  the  Fund  that  so  mad  a 
proposal  was  killed.  The  Fund  as  it  exists  is  the 
great  glory  and  honour  of  the  gardening  profession. — 
Alexander  Dean. 


“  Fact  ”  (see  p.  763)  appears  to  be  commendably 
anxious  that  some  future  historian  should  not  be 
misled  by  drawing  something  out  of  an  admittedly 
accurate  statement  that  was  not  in  it,  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  the  24th  ult.  It  is 
impossible  to  prevent  inferences  beiDg  suggested, 
indeed,  “Fact”  has  suggested  one  himself.  If  he  is 
concerned  solely  for  some  future  historian,  he  will  of 
necessity,  through  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  explain  what  he  thinks  is  needed  in 
reference  to  matter  which  appeared  in  its  pages  ;  and  if 
he  does  not  think  good  to  do  this,  it  will  be  tolerably 
evident  that  after  all  his  solicitude  he  will  be  content 
for  the  historian  to  be  left  in  ignorance  on  the  point 
which  he  (Fact)  conceives  to  be  of  importance,  namely 
the  identity  of  the  originator  of  a  combination  of  words 
which  form  the  title  of  otir  excellent  institution. 

I  very  readily  admit  that  Mr.  Barron  suggested,  in 
your  issue  of  March  7th,  1887,  the  raising  of  a  fund  as 
more  feasible  than  an  orphanage,  also  that  Mr.  A.  Dean 
preferred  to  discuss  the  scheme  in  the  issue  of  the 
following  week  under  the  title  of  the  “  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,”  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  “Fact’’ 
will  with  equal  readiness  admit  that  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  of  March  3rd  of  that  year,  it  was  suggested 
that  “  much  more  good  could  be  done  (with  the  money 
that  might  be  raised)  without  a  necessarily  costly  home 
than  with  one  ”  ;  also  that  a  proposition  was  at  the 
same  time  made  for  “  forming  a  central  committee  for 
deciding  on  a  form  of  appeal  and  drafting  propositions 
to  be  submitted  to  the  meetings  of  gardeners  and  others 
in  sympathy  with  the  object  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.”  It  is  well  known  that  action  was  taken  on 
the  lines  indicated,  and  with  results,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  that  have  exceeded  my  anticipations. 

Though  it  was  on  my  proposition  that  the  scheme 
should  be  entitled  the  “Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,”  I 
have  never  thought  of  myself  as  being  the  originator  of 
the  precise  form  of  words.  I  had  certainly  never  seen 
them  in  print,  but  I  had  heard  words  expressing  the 
same  meaning,  and  as  “Fact  ’’seems  anxious  to  fix  the 
origin  of  the  name,  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of 
stating  that  in  seeking  for  this  I  think  we  must  go 
past  Mr.  Dean  and  myself,  also  past  every  other 
man  and  give  the  credit  to  Mrs.  Barron.  Just 
after  the  suggestions  referred  to  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  I  called  on  Mr.  Barron, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  discussed  at  his  house  ; 
and  I  distinctly  remember  Mrs.  Barron  remarking, 
with  the  emphasis  bom  of  conviction,  “You  want  no 
building,  but  a  fund  for  gardeners’  orphans,”  and  it  is 
to  Mrs.  Barron,  and  no  one  else,  that  I  was  in  the  least 
indebted  for  the  “combination  of  words”  that  were 
unanimously  accepted. 

Mr.  Barron  has  done  yeoman’s  service  for  the  Fund, 
but  there  has  been  a  gentle  yet  effective  power  behind 
him  from  the  beginning  ;  and  it  is  largely  due,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  active  sympathy  and  earnestness  of 
Mrs.  Barron  on  behalf  of  destitute  children,  and  her 
helpfulness  to  her  husband,  that  he  has  been  able  to  do 
his  work  so  well,  and  I  believe  that  no  one  else  is  so 
fairly  deserving  of  “whatever  credit  may  attach”  to 
the  formulation  of  the  title  of  the  institution  as  is  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Barron. — J.  Wright,  171,  Fleet  Street. 

- - 

THE  HOP  INDUSTRY. 

The  report  of  Lthe  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  land 
under  Hop  cultivation  has  been  issued.  The  statistics 
which  have  been  laid  before  the  Committee  show  that 
there  have  been  great  variations  from  time  to  time  in 
the  acreage  of  land  under  cultivation  of  Hops,  and  that 
this  was  the  case  even  before  the  Excise  duty  on 
English  Hops  and  the  duty  on  foreign  Hops  were 
repealed,  in  the  year  1861.  This  reduction  in  the 
acreage  under  Hop  cultivation  has  taken  place  mainly 
in  the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent  and  in  Mid-Kent. 
From  the  evidence  received  it  appears  that  the  best 
qualities  of  Hops  are  grown  in  East  Kent  and  in  parts  of 
Mid-Kent;  then  come  the  Farnham,  the  Herefordshire, 
and  Worcestershire  Hops,  the  last  two  of  which  have 
grown  greatly  in  favour  the^last  few  years  ;  and  lastly 
come  those  of  the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  where 
Hops,  abundant  in  quantity  but  of  less  value  in  quality, 
are  grown.  The  decrease  of  cultivation,  therefore,  has 
occurred  mainly  in  those  districts  where  Hops  of  inferior 
quality  are  produced,  and  it  is  from  these  districts  mainly 
that  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Committee. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  has  undoubtedly  been  the  losses  incurred  by 
the  growers,  owing  to  the  very  low  prices  which  have 


ruled  for  Hops  during  the  last  few  years.  The  great 
majority  of  witnesses  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
Hops  attribute  the  fall  of  price  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
to  foreign  imports.  They  allege  that  the  price  of 
foreign  Hops  rules  the  market  for  English  Hops,  and 
that  foreign  Hops  have  largely  supplanted  English 
Hops  in  the  home  consumption.  The  greater  number 
of  these  witnesses  favour  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on 
foreign  Hops  to  the  amount  of  30s.  or  more  per  cwt. 
By  some  it  is  suggested  that  this  duty  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  tax  of  £1  per  acre  under  cultivation 
of  Hops  in  England.  This,  however,  was  objected  to 
by  the  great  majority  of  witnesses.  The  proposal, 
therefore,  is  practically  one  for  a  protective  duty  on 
Hops.  The  Committee,  while  not  excluding  evidence 
in  this  direction,  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
evidence  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  and  incidence  of  such 
a  protective  duty  upon  the  cultivators  of  Hops  and 
consumers  of  beer,  or  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  a 
step  with  respect  to  a  single  article  of  production  and 
consumption  at  variance  with  the  general  commercial 
and  financial  policy  of  the  country.  The  Committee 
cannot  recommend  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon 
foreign  Hops.  It  is  evident  that  the  recent  depression 
is  due  to  other  causes  besides  foreign  competition. 

From  the  evidence  and  statistics  laid  before  the 
Committee,  says  the  report,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  those  causes  have  been  (1)  the  reduced  consumption 
of  malt  and  sugar  for  brewing  purposes,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  Hops  since  1879,  owing  to  the  depression  of 
trade  and  other  causes  ;  (2)  the  economy  effected  in  the 
use  of  Hops  in  proportion  to  malt  since  the  year  1882, 
owing  to  the  more  scientific  manufacture  of  beer,  and 
to  the  altered  taste  of  the  public,  which  has  required  a 
beer  of  lighter  and  brighter  character  ;  (3)  the  use  to  a 
certain  degree  of  Hop  substitutes.  The  evidence 
further  shows  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
economy  in  the  use  of  Hops  since  the  year  1882.  The 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of  beer, 
and  the  increased  demand  for  a  lighter  and  brighter 
beer,  has  also  told  mainly  on  the  inferior  qualities  of 
Hops,  for  the  better  qualities  alone  can  be  used  for  beer 
of  this  kind  ;  and  it  has  consequently  followed  that  the 
reduced  demand  has  mainly  affected  those  districts 
where  the  inferior  qualities  of  Hops  have  been  grown. 
The  evidence  shows  that  the  same  causes  have  led,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Continent,  to  a  reduced  cultivation 
during  the  last  few  years  of  much  land  where  inferior 
Hops  were  grown. 

The  proposal  for  increasing  very  greatly  the  already 
high  protective  duty  on  hops  imported  into  the  United 
States  appears  to  show  that  the  cultivation  in  that 
country  has  not  been  profitable.  Much  evidence  has 
been  given  with  reference  to  the  use  of  “Hop  sub¬ 
stitutes.”  It  shows  that  in  1882,  when  the  price  of 
Hops  rose  so  greatly,  owing  to  the  almost  total  failure 
of  the  crops,  substitutes  were  used  by  a  certain  number 
of  brewers,  and  the  price  of  these  substitutes,  such  as 
“quassia,”  “cheretta,”  &c.,  rose  considerably;  but  in 
subsequent  years,  when  the  price  of  Hops  was  reduced, 
the  use  of  substitutes  again  fell  off.  It  is  confidently 
stated  that  none  of  these  so-called  substitutes  can  be 
relied  upon  to  perform  the  work  of  Hops  in  the 
manufacture,  flavour,  and  keeping  of  beer.  Although 
the  depression  of  the  Hop  industry  cannot  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  use  of  such  substitutes,  the  evidence 
submitted  to  the  Committee  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
their  use,  in  years  when  the  crop  of  Hops  is  deficient, 
is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  growers  ;  the  Committee 
therefore  recommend  that,  if  used,  they  should  be 
declared.  Evidence  has  been  given  as  to  the  expediency 
of  compelling  the  marking  of  foreign  Hops  in  the  same 
manner  as  English-grown  Hops  are  marked.  The 
foreign  Hops  which  are  imported  to  this  country  come 
without  any  special  marks  guaranteeing  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  grown.  The  committee,  however,  are 
unable  to  see  that  the  interests  of  English  Hop  growers 
can  be  promoted  by  requiring  any  certificate  of  origin 
of  such  foreign  Hops,  and  thus  giving  greater  security 
to  purchasers  of  them. 

The  evidence  before  the  Committee  has  been  to  the 
effect  that,  while  for  several  past  years  the  price  of 
Hops  has  been  unprofitably  low,  especially  in  the  case 
of  inferior  qualities;  yet  the  year  1889  has  been 'an 
exception,  and  the  growers  in  many  districts  have  done 
fairly  well.  “As  the  crop  in  that  year  was  somewhat 
above  the  average,”  adds  the  report,  “there  is  reason 
to  hope  that,  with  a  reduced  acreage  under  cultivation 
and  an  increased  consumption  of  malt,  the  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  is  being  redressed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  producer,  and  that  more  prosperous 
times  may  be  at  hand.” 
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The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Union. 

The  annual  gathering  of  growers  and  admirers  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee,  in  Mr.  Dodwell’s  garden  at 
Oxford,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  and  again  must  it  be 
recorded  as  a  complete  success.  The  weather,  as  usual, 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  for  a  garden  party  and 
exhibition  under  canvas — one  of  the  few  really  hot,  fine 
days  we  have  had  this  season  ;  and  to  all  the  visitors 
was  extended,  by  our  venerable  floral  chief,  the  same 
warm  and  hearty  welcome  which  has  greeted  them  on 
all  previous  occasions,  and  which  has  rendered  the 
Oxford  gathering  of  florists  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
of  the  season. 

We  were  glad,  with  everyone  else;  to  congratulate 
our  old  friend  on  his  enjoyment  of  such  wonderful 
health,  considering  his  many  infirmities,  and  upon  the 
singularly  fine  display  of  flowers  in  his  garden,  which 
for  richness  of  variety,  numbers  grown,  and  quality  of 
the  cultivation  is  unrivalled. 

As  to  the  display  of  competitive  flowers,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  season  told 
its  own  tale,  for  as  a  whole  the  show  was  not  so  good 
as  last  year,  and  except  in  a  few  of  the  smaller  classes 
it  struck  us  that  the  competition  was  not  so  great. 
Our  northern  friends  were,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
bloom,  somewhat  out  of  the  hunt,  and  this  year  failed 
to  maintain  their  usual  high  position  in  the  prize  list. 
It  was  the  turn  of  the  Midland  and  Southern  growers, 
and  right  royally  they  took  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  their  usually  formidable  opponents.  For  twelve 
Carnations,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Martin  Rowan,  Clapham, 
secured  first  honours  with  fine  clean  blooms  of  John 
Buxton,  Robert  Houlgrave,  Sarah  Payne,  George 
Melville,  J.  Whittam,  Gordon  Lewis,  Rob  Roy,  Mata¬ 
dor,  Rifleman,  Fred,  J.  D.  Hextall,  and  Jessica  ;  Mr. 
Reed,  gardener  to  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Esq.,  being  a  good 
second  ;  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  third  ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham, 
fourth  ;  Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  Oxford,  fifth  ;  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  Birmingham,  sixth  ;  Mr.  T.  Walker,  Thame, 
seventh  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Geggie,  Bury,  eighth.  With 
six  blooms,  Mr.  Tom  Lord,  Todmorden,  came  in  first, 
with  admirable  examples  of  Biddy  Malone,  R.  Dean, 
Robert  Lord,  Harrison  Weir,  J.  Keet,  and  Squire 
Meynell  ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Hedderley  coming  in  second  with 
fine  blooms  of  Rifleman,  George  Melville,  R.  Houlgrave, 
Sportsman,  William  Skirving,  and  a  seedling  ;  S. 
Barlow,  Esq.,  Stakehill,  third;  Mr.  Joe  Edwards, 
Manchester,  fourth  ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Reading, 
fifth  ;  Mr.  W.  Bacon,  Derby'  sixth  ;  Mr.  C.  Phillips, 
Reading,  seventh  ;  Mr.  H.  Startup,  Bromley,  eighth  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  Lakin,  Temple  Cowley,  ninth. 

Mr.  Martin  Rowan  also  had  the  best  twelve  Picotees, 
an  exceedingly  nice  stand  comprising  Brunette,  Mrs. 
Payne,  Duchess,  Nellie,  Edith  Dombrain,  Favourite, 
Mrs.  Chancellor,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Clara 
Penson,  T.  William,  and  Amy  Robsart ;  second,  Mr. 

R.  Sydenham  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Reed  ;  fourth,  Messrs.  ' 
Thomson  &  Co.  ;  sixth,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  ;  seventh, 
Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill  ;  eighth,  Mr.  H.  Geggie  ;  ninth, 
Mr.  J.  Walker.  The  class  for  six  blooms  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  exhibition,  a  grand  lot  of  flowers 
being  staged.  The  premier  award  went  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones,  of  Birmingham,  a  young  grower  of  great  ability, 
who  had  superb  blooms  of  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Muriel,  T. 
William,  Clara  Penson,  Miss  Homer,  and  Edith 
Dombrain  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Whitham  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hedderley  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Bacon  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Nutt, 
Southampton  ;  sixth,  Mr.  J.  Lakin  ;  seventh,  Mr.  S. 
Rebbeck  ;  eighth,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  and  all  in  close 
order  of  merit. 

The  pretty  seifs,  fancies,  and  yellow  grounds  made 
up  two  lovely  classes,  and  with  twelve,  Mr.  W.  Reed 
was  first,  showing  superb  flowers  of  Gladys,  The 
Maestro,  Sehlieben  (Benary),  Stadrath  Bail  (Benary), 
Norah  (Benary),  Terra  Cotta  (Douglas),  and  several  of 
Mr.  Dodwell’s  seedlings.  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  came 
in  second ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  third  ;  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  fourth  ;  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  fifth ;  Mr. 
M.  Rowan,  sixth  ;  Mr.  W.  L  Walker,  seventh  ;  Mr. 
T.  Anstiss,  eighth  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  ninth.  With 
a  pretty  stand  of  six,  consisting  of  Thalia  (a  lovely 
rose-pink),  Sparkler  (crimson),  Dodwell’s  186,  Gladys, 
Mrs.  Price,  and  Tom  Pinch,  Mr.  Tom  Lord  secured 
the  first  prize,  the  other  awards  going  to  Mr.  F.  Nutt, 

S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  G.  F.  Ffoulkes,  Esq.,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  Mr.  H.  Startup,  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones,  in  the  order  named. 

The  class  for  Kilmurrey  seedlings,  yellow  grounds, 


brought  out  a  very  pretty  lot,  and  Mr.  Reed,  with 
splendid  blooms  of  Alfred  Grey,  Tournament,  Patricia, 
Queen  of  Hearts,  Rachel,  &c.,  secured  the  premier 
award  ;  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  was  second  ;  Mr.  T. 
Anstiss,  third;  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  fourth;  and 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  fifth.  With  six  blooms,  any 
raisers,  Mr.  Reed  was  also  first,  showing  Alfred  Grey, 
Tournament,  Patricia,  Queen  of  Hearts,  Rachel,  and 
Nancy  ;  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  again  came  in  second  ; 
Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  third  ;  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.;  fourth  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  fifth. 

Single  classes:  Carnations,  scarlet  bizarres  : — First, 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  with  C.  H.  Herbert  (Herbert), 
a  remarkably  fine  flower  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Reed,  with 
R.  Lord  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  with  a  seedling  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  W.  Reed,  with  R.  Houlgrave  ;  fifth,  Mr.  M. 
Rowan,  with  R.  Houlgrave.  Crimson  bizarres  :  First 
and  second,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  J.  D.  Hextall  ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Reed,  with  J.  Lakin;  fourth,  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  with  J.  D.  Hextall;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  with  Fred.  Pink  bizarres  :  First,  Mr. 
Tom  Lord,  with  Eccentric  Jack  ;  second,  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  with  J.  Harrison  ;  third,  Mr.  Hedderley, 
with  W.  Skirving  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Sarah 
Payne  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Joe  Edwards,  with  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley.  Purple  flakes:  First  and  second,  Mr.  Rowan, 
with  Gordon  Lewis  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  with  a 
seedling  ;  fourth,  Mr.  H.  Geggie,  with  a  seedling  ; 
fifth,  Mr.  Joe  Edwards,  with  Sarah  Payne.  Scarlet 
flakes :  First  and  second,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  John 
Whitham  and  Matador  ;  third,  Mr.  Hedderley,  with 
Sportsman  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Reed,  with  a  seedling  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  with  Sportsman.  Rose  flakes  ; 
First,  Mr.  Lakin,  with  Mrs.  Gibson  ;  second  and  third, 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  with  R.  Thomson  and  Thalia  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  Geggie,  with  a  seedling  ;  and  fifth,  Mr. 
Rowan,  with  Thalia. 

Picotees  : — Heavy  red-edged  :  First,  Mr.  Reed,  with 
a  seedling  ;  second,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Mrs.  Sharpe  ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Reed,  with  a  seedling ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Rowan,  with  Edith  Dombrain  ;  fifth,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham, 
with  Dr.  Epps.  Medium  red  :  first  and  second,  Mr. 
Rowan,  with  Mrs.  Payne  and  Nellie  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones,  with  Miss  Horner  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Reed,  with 
Nellie;  fifth,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  with  Lady  Holmesdale. 
Light  red :  First,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  ;  and  second,  Mr.  W. 
Reed,  with  Favourite  ;  third,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co., 
with  Mrs.  Herbert  ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  with 

T.  William ;  fifth,  Mr.  Rowan,  with  Mrs.  Gorton. 
Heavy  purple  :  first,  Mr.  W.  Reed,  with  Amy  Robsart ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  with  Mrs.  Chancellor  ; 
third  and  fourth,  Mr.  Jones,  with  Muriel  ;  and  fifth, 
Mr.  Hedderley,  with  the  same  variety.  Medium 
purple  :  first  and  second,  Mr.  Rowan  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker,  with  Muriel ;  third,  Mr.  Rowan  with  Mary  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Juliette  ;  fifth,  Mr.  T. 
Anstiss,  with  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts.  Light  purple: 
first,  Mr.  Sydenham  ;  second,  Mr.  Jones  ;  third, 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Jones  ;  fifth,  Mr. 
R.  Sydenham,  all  showing  Clara  Penson.  Yellow 
grounds  :  first,  Mr.  F.  Nutt,  with  Germania ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  with  Germania  ;  third,  Mr. 
W.  Reed,  with  Queen  of  Hearts  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Reed, 
with  Germania  ;  fifth,  Mr.  Chaundy,  with  Queen  of 
Hearts. 

Premier  blooms. — Bizarre  or  Flake :  Messrs.  Thomson 
&  Co.,  with  C.  H.  Herbert  ;  Selfs,  Mr.  F.  Nutt,  with 
Germania  ;  Fancy,  Mr.  W.  Reed,  with  Dodwell’s  167  ; 
Picotee,  Mr.  W.  Reed,  with  Little  Phil,  heavy  rose  ; 
Yellow  ground,  Mr.  W.  Reed,  with  Patricia. 

A  new  feature  was  a  series  of  prizes  from  the  “  Maud  ’’ 
Commission  Fund,  offered  for  decorative  groups  and 
bouquets  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  some  pretty 
examples  of  both  were  staged.  Mrs.  G.  B.  Dodwell 
carried  off  premier  honours  for  a  group  for  table  adorn¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  W.  Howell  being  second,  and  Mr.  W. 
Wardill,  Luton,  and  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  equal 
third.  The  best  Lady’s  Bouquet  also  came  from  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Dodwell,  together  with  the  best  half-dozen 
button-hole  bouquets. 

In  the  afternoon  the  luncheon  took  place  in  a 
marquee  erected  in  the  school-ground  of  Cowley  St. 
John — a  very  pleasant  social  reunion  much  enjoyed  by 
all. 

— - -  ■  - — 

PANSIES. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  put  in  cuttings  of 
anything  specially  choice.  A  bed  of  light  sandy  soil 
made  up  under  the  shade  of  a  wall  or  hedge  is  a  capital 
place  in  which  to  do  this,  to  ensure  adequate  pro¬ 
tection,  and  also  to  encourage  quick  rooting.  It  should 
be  covered  with  a  hand-light,  or  one  of  those  small 


frames  designed  for  amateur  cultivators  who  can  devote 
only  a  very  small  space  to  such  work.  But  some 
people  say,  Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  propagating  by 
means  of  cuttings  when  such  good  strains  of  Pansy 
seed  can  be  obtained  ?  My  reply  is,  that  one  may  raise 
a  great  many  seedlings  before  something  thoroughly 
first-rate  can  be  obtained ;  and  any  one  having  a 
thoroughly  good  thing  should  do  all  they  can  to 
preserve  it  by  propagating  it.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say 
that  it  will  be  certain  to  reproduce  itself  from  seed. 
My  reply  again  is,  there  is  no  certainty  about  it,  for  I 
have  known  seed  saved  from  a  very  fine  variety  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  is  simply  rubbish.  I  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  saying  that  this  is  the  only  period  of  the  year 
when  cuttings  should  be  put  in.  It  can  be  done  at  any 
time  when  there  is  young  growths  available  for  making 
cuttings  ;  but  as  the  plants  now  appear  to  be  pushing 
forth  vigorous  young  shoots,  the  present  is  a  good  time 
for  selecting  some  for  cuttings. 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  top-dress  any  plants  it  is 
desirable  to  save,  as  it  encourages  growth,  and  the 
summer  growths  of  Pansies  put  forth  roots  if  they 
have  suitable  soil  about  them  to  assist  in  doing  so. 
Any  refuse  potting  soil,  finely  sifted,  and  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  leaf-soil,  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  the  purpose  ;  and  there  is  this  further 
advantage,  that  if  you  encourage  the  plants  to  make  a 
good  late  summer  growth  you  can  lift  them  at  the  end 
of  September,  and  by  dividing  them  be  put  into 
possession  of  a  number  of  rooted  pieces  that  will  be 
found  very  useful.  I  do  not  think  amateur  cultivators 
are  so  fully  alive  as  they  should  be  to  the  advantage  of 
top-dressing  many  things.  Everything  of  a  choice 
character  is  benefited  by  its  being  done.  It  is  a  part 
of  careful  and  attentive  cultivation,  and  it  pays  by  an 
increase  of  stock. 

Anything  specially  good  should  be  marked  for  seed 
purposes.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  finest  Pansies 
seed  but  very  sparingly  indeed,  and  when  I  see  seed  of 
so-called  named  Pansies  offered  at  10s.  per  ounce,  I  am 
made  aware  that  floricultural  humbugging  is  still 
rampant. 

There  is  a  danger  that  the  bold,  striking  and  showy 
fancy  Pansies  will  thrust  the  show  varieties  to  a  great 
extent  out  of  cultivation  ;  but  I  hope  not,  for  they  are 
so  attractive,  so  refined,  and  so  winsome,  that  it  will 
be  a  great  pity  if  florists  lose  their  interest  in  them.  I 
think  there  is  no  Pansy  that  can  compete  with  a  first- 
rate  white-ground  show  flower  for  beauty  and  attractive¬ 
ness. — R.  B. 

- - 

THE  GROVE,  HAREFIELD. 

Harefield  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  salubrious  districts  of  Middlesex,  and  is  about 
three  miles  from  Rickmansworth  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  and  the  Metropolitan  Railways.  The 
mansion  stands  on  a  knoll  or  spur  in  a  well- wooded  and 
beautifully  undulated  park.  The  grounds  are  agreeably 
diversified  with  grand  deciduous  trees,  handsome 
Conifers,  luxuriant  evergreens,  excellent  walks,  and 
splendid  lawns.  The  view  from  the  front  of  the 
mansion  across  the  lawns  to  the  pleasure  grounds  and 
scenery  beyond,  is  extremely  beautiful.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  the  boldly-undulating  lawns,  smooth  as 
velvet,  some  acres  in  extent,  which  are  so  regularly 
machined  that  not  a  “  bent”  is  to  be  seen  to  mar  the 
effect  of  these  splendid  lawns.  The  large  old  trees 
give  the  place  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  although  com¬ 
paratively  close  to  the  public  highway,  it  enjoys  a  quiet 
seclusion. 

Being  the  day  of  the  Harefield  Flower  Show,  which 
was  held  in  the  grounds  at  The  Grove,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  proprietor,  G.  Webster,  Esq.,  we  had 
an  opportunity  for  an  inspection  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  places  in  the  country  for  its  vast 
extent  of  glass  houses,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
Grapes,  Fruit,  Tomatos,  Cucumbers,  &c.,  a  further 
description  of  which  we  hope  to  give  at  a  future  time, 
confining  ourselves  now  to  what  we  enjoyed  outside. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  only  recently  taken  charge  of  the 
place,  but  he  has  already  wrought  many  improvements 
upon  it,  though  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished 
before  he  gets  everything  under  his  control  and  in 
working  order.  Although  there  had  been  no  time  to 
prepare  anything  specially  for  the  show,  yet  Mr. 
Bennett  made  a  very  successful  display,  both  of  groups 
of  plants,  and  of  fruit,  flowers,  &c.  We  noticed  that 
the  removal  of  plants  for  the  show  had  given  the 
opportunity,  which  was  being  taken  advantage  of,  to 
overhaul  the  plant  houses,  and  to  make  a  fresh  arrange¬ 
ment  of  them.  We  were  also  very  much  interested 
with  the  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  the 
splendid  long  borders  devoted  to  these  subjects,  to 
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species  is  Sarracenia  psittacina,  the  leaves  of  which 
vary  from  2  ins.  to  4  ins.  in  leDgth,  and  lie  down  over 
the  pot  in  which  the  plant  is  grown.  They  are  marked 
with  white  spots  and  veined  with  purple,  as  is  the 
inflated  globose  lid  which  covers  the  opening  of  the 
tube.  The  lid  of  S.  variolaris  is  hooded,  and  lies  over 
the  opening  of  the  tube  ;  and  on  this  account  the 
species  is,  perhaps,  more  destructive  to  insect  life  than 
any  other  of  this  class  of  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
Darlingtonia  californica.  All  of  them  trap  and 
imprison  flies  for  life,  and  afterwards  absorb  the 
nutritive  matter  of  their  bodies  as  they  decay  ;  but  the 
last  two  are  so  constructed  that  flies  seldom,  if  they 
ever,  escape  once  they  have 
been  lured  within  the 
deceptive  trap.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  tube  and  the 
lid  are  furnished  with  white 
translucent  window  -  like 
areas  surrounded  by  crimson 
or  purple,  and  the  flies 
doubtless  believe  they  are 
openings  through  which  they 
may  pass,  and  by  such 
deception  are  led  into  the 
interior. 

Of  the  garden  hybrids, 
S.  Chelsoni  is  one  of  the 
most  commonly  grown. 

The  pitchers  attain  a  great 
size,  and  are  highly 

coloured  with  crimson.  Its 
parents  are  S.  rubra  and  S. 
purpurea,  and  the  progeny 
is  more  richly  coloured  than 
either.  Much  more  dwarf 
is  S.  Maddisoniana,  a  hybrid 
between  the  interesting  S. 
variolaris  and  S.  psittacina. 
The  large  lid  is  in¬ 

curved  over  the  pitcher, 
and  is  heavily  netted  with 
purple-red  veins.  S.  Mit- 
chelliana  is  even  more  richly 
reticulated  with  red  veins, 
deepening  to  crimson  as  they 
get  old.  When  well  grown 
it  is  a  handsome  plant. 
The  parents  are  S.  Drum- 
mondi  rubra  and  S.  purpurea, 
hence  the  dwarf  and  ornate 
character  of  the  progeny. 
Two  hybrids  between  S.  pur¬ 
purea  and  S.  flava  are  fre¬ 
quently  grown — namely,  S. 
Stevensii  and  S.  Williamsi. 
The  former  has  an  undulated 
and  crimson  lid  to  the 
pitcher,  and  the  latter  are 
marked  longitudinally  with 
straight  dark  crimson  veins. 
The  leaves  of  S.  Williamsi 
are  ribbed  in  the  same  way 
with  dark  purple-crimson, 
and  the  lid  is  handsomely 
netted  with  the  same  colour. 
Like  S.  Mitchelliana,  it  is  a 
strikingly  handsome  and 
decorative  plant,  and  both 
should  be  included  in 
collections. 

Besides  those  already 
given  a  number  of  seedlings 
have  been  obtained  by  dif¬ 
ferent  hybridists  between  S. 
variolaris  and  S.  psittacina. 
One  of  these — namely,  S. 
Wrigleyana,  is  figured  in  The  Gardening  World,  vol. 
v.,  p.  835. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  S.  decora, 
another  beautiful  hybrid  of  the  same  parentage  as  S. 
Wrigleyana.  The  plant  forms  a  compact  tuft  of  leaves 
7  ins.  to  9  ins.  long,  and  therefore  intermediate  in  stature 
between  the  parents.  The  hooded  lid  of  the  pitcher  is 
of  great  size  and  completely  hides  the  mouth  of  the 
same  as  seen  from  above.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
inflated  tube  is  pale  green,  beautifully  reticulated  and 
suffused  with  bright  crimson  surrounding  numerous 
large,  white,  translucent  spots.  For  the  opportunity  of 
illustrating  this  beautiful  hybrid  we  are  indebted  to 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  of  Upper  Holloway,  who 
for  many  years  have  grown  and  exhibited  these  inter¬ 
esting  plants  in  an  admirable  manner. 


enumerate  the  inmates  of  which  is  not  at  all  necessary 
here.  They  are  simply  charming,  something  always  in 
bloom — something  to  make  you  remember  the  old 
garden  of  your  childhood — the  old  garden,  full  of 
dear  old-fashioned  flowers,  more  fragrant  than  showy, 
and  from  which  floated  a  cloud  of  perfume,  and  all  of 
them  beautiful  in  looks  and  odour.  What  a  variety  of 
colours  is  here  produced,  and  what  a  delicious  honeyed 
smell  is  given  off,  suggesting  something  good  to  eat  ! 
The  perfume  meets  you  on  every  side,  and  abides  with 
you  all  the  time  you  are  near  the  borders. 

The  Rose  garden  is  also  in  close  proximity,  and  fully 
maintains  its  own.  Some  carpet  bedding  was  also  in 
very  good  form  considering 
the  short  time  Mr.  Bennett 
has  had  to  get  together  a 
stock  of  plants  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Time  and.  space  must 
be  our  excuse  for  a  brief 
notice  of  the  principal  points 
of  the  show,  which  was 
held  in  a  large  marquee, 
the  centre  of  which  was 
occupied  with  some  splen¬ 
did  groups  of  ornamental 
plants,  put  up  by  Mr. 

Bennett,  Mr.  Beaton,  Mr. 

Wall,  and  Mr.  Meloni.  Mr. 

Bennett  also  showed,  not  for 
competition,  a  splendid  col¬ 
lection  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  including  some 
splendid  Grapes,  Peaches, 

Nectarines,  Melons,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Tomatos,  &c.,  all  of 
excellent  quality.  One  of 
the  great  features  of  the 
show  was  a  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers, 
including  no  less  than 
seventy  varieties,  beautifully 
arranged  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Wall,  gardener  to  W. 

S.  Gilbert,  Esq.  Special 
mention  was  made  by  the 
judges  of  the  flowers  ar¬ 
ranged  for  table  decoration  by 
Miss  Byles  and  Miss  Harland. 

Turning  to  the  general 
classes  the  competition  was 
very  keen,  and  the  exhibits 
were  put  up  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  To  our  mind  one 
of  the  special  features  of  the 
show  was  centred  in  the 
collections  of  wild  flowers, 
collected  by  the  children 
of  the  district,  the  exhibits 
being  so  meritorious,  that 
the  three  judges,  after  award¬ 
ing  five  prizes,  each  gave 
one  extra,  and  some  friends 
added  some  others,  so  that  no 
less  than  a  dozen  prizes 
were  awarded.  All  taken 
together,  we  thus  passed  a 
very  pleasant  day,  and  hope 
to  meet  some  of  our  horti¬ 
cultural  friends  again  upon 
a  similar  occasion. — G. 


SARRACENIAS. 

A  collection  of  these  when 
well  grown  are  capable  of 
producing  a  striking  effect. 

They  may  appear  tame  and 

uninteresting  during  the  time  the  leaves  are  young  and 
green  ;  but  when  matured,  and  the  colours  for  which 
they  are  noted  well  brought  out,  they  are  highly 
ornamental.  They  may  be  grown  by  themselves,  or  in 
association  with  other  plants  that  delight  in  a  low 
temperature  and  a  rather  moist  atmosphere.  They  are 
quite  at  home  with  Droseras  or  Sundews,  Pinguiculas 
or  Butterworts,  some  of  the  Utricularias  or  Bladder- 
worts,  and  the  singular-looking  Darlingtonia  californica. 
The  Sarracenias  have  received  various  popular  names, 
such  as  Side-saddle  Flower,  Pitcher  Plant,  Trumpet 
Leaf,  and  Indian  Cup.  The  Pitcher  Plants  proper  are, 
however,  the  Nepenthes,  that  require  stove  treatment. 
The  compost  most  suitable  for  Sarracenias  is  a  mixture 
of  good  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum.  Plenty  of  drainage 
must  be  given  in  order  to  permit  the  escape  of  water 


Sarracenia  decora. 


The  latter  grow  to  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and  the  upper 
portion,  as  well  as  the  undulated  and  revolute  lid,  are 
richly  netted  and  variegated  with  purple  veins  sur¬ 
rounding  white  translucent  areas.  The  leaves  of 
S.  flava,  including  the  orbicular  lid,  but  especially  the 
latter,  are  yellow  when  sufficiently  exposed  to  light 
while  being  grown.  Those  of  S.  rubra  are  pale  green, 
reticulated  with  purple  veins. 

The  hardiest  species  is  S.  purpurea,  with  purple 
flowers  and  short,  erect,  much-inflated  leaves  that  are 
often  suffused  and  reticulated  with  purple  when  the 
plant  has  been  grown  with  a  proper  amount  of  exposure. 
The  protection  of  a  hand-light  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
grow  and  flower  this  plant  in  the  open  air  in  the 
southern  counties ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Darlingtonia  californica.  The  dwarfest  of  all  the 


freely,  because  Sarracenias  being  naturally  bog  plants, 
they  require  large  supplies  of  water  during  the  growing 
season  especially,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
particularly  dry  at  any  time.  The  moisture  must  not, 
however,  be  allowed  to  become  stagnant,  otherwise  the 
roots  will  suffer. 

There  are  six  wild  species,  all  more  or  less  cultivated, 
and  of  these  there  are  numerous  varieties.  The  garden 
hybrids  between  the  various  species  are  moreover  much 
more  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  of  a  highly 
ornamental  character.  Sarracenia  Drummondi  is 
certainly  one  of,  if  not  the  finest  of  the  wild  types,  on 
account  of  the  conspicuous  markings  of  the  leaves. 
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SEASONABLE  WORX  in  the  GARDEN. 

Pancratium,  fragrans. — The  flowers  of  this  and. 
other  species  are  naturally  rather  ephemeral  in  their 
duration,  but  they  may  be  made  to  last  longer  by 
removal  of  the  plants  into  a  cooler  house  just  as  the 
buds  'commence  to  expand.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  in  which  they  are  placed  should  be  kept  in  a 
drier  condition  than  that  of  the  stove  from  whence 
the  plants  were  taken. 

Vallota  purpurea. — The  flowering  season  of  this 
fine  bulb  may  be  prolonged  by  bringing  forward  a 
batch  of  plants  in  heat,  while  others  are  retarded  by 
being  kept  out  of  doors.  They  delight  in  a  liberal 
supply  of  moisture  both  during  the  period  of  growth 
and  while  in  flower.  The  size  and  quality  of  the 
blooms  are  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  liquid 
manure  from  the  time  the  flower  spike  first  appears  till 
the  blooms  expand. 

Gesneras  and  Tydaeas. — The  batches  intended 
for  autumn  flowering  should  now  be  growing  freely. 
They  should  be  grown  near  the  glass,  to  keep  the 
plants  moderately  dwarf  and  sturdy  and  to  give  the 
foliage  colour  and  substance.  A  low  span-roofed  house 
or  a  heated  pit  is  the  best  place  for  them,  and  if  plunged 
in  coco-nut  fibre,  root  action  will  be  greatly  encouraged 
thereby. 

Old  Lsggy  Dracaenas _ In  the  case  of  most 

kinds,  the  tops  of  old  plants  may  be  taken  off  and 
rooted  in  bottom-heat.  Such  hard-wooded  subjects  as 
D.  Goldieana  are  difficult  to  propagate  in  this  way, 
although  it  can  be  done  with  good  management. 
Should  any  difficulty  be  experienced  with  certain  kinds, 
the  best  plan  is  to  ring  the  stem  immediately  below  the 
foliage,  and  tie  a  handful  of  sphagnum  around  the  cut,  or 
a  flower-pot  may  be  cut  in  half,  and  the  two  pieces  put 
round  the  stem,  filling  the  interior  with  light  sandy 
soil.  After  it  has  rooted  into  either  of  these,  the  top  of 
the  plant  may  be  cut  off  and  potted  forthwith. 

Lomaria  gibba. — Young  plants  of  this  good  old- 
fashioned  species  are  now  much  in  request  for  decorative 
purposes.  They  grow  rather  rapidly  in  a  young  state, 
and  should  receive  careful  attention  if  their  vigour  and 
beauty  are  to  be  kept  up.  A  liberal  supply  of  water  is 
necessary  during  the  period  of  active  growth  in  summer. 
This  will  be  the  more  evident  if  the  pots  are  crammed 
with  roots.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  re-pot  now,  so 
that  the  plants  may  become^  established  in  the  fresh 
soil  before  winter.  By  this  the  health  of  the  plants 
will  be  preserved  and  the  foliage  retained  through  the 
winter. 

Maidenhair  Ferns. — In  order  to  get  a  stock  .of 
this  plant,  which  may  be  expected  to  retain  a  healthy 
and  green  appearance  during  the  winter  months,  a 
batch  should  b9  grown  on  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  and 
reserved  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Cool  treatment 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  hardens  the  fronds  and 
makes  them  more  durable. 

Eupatoriums. — Cuttings  of  Eupatorium  "Yein- 
mannianum  if  struck  now  will  furnish  dwarf  and  useful 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  in  spring. 
They  may  be  put  five  or  six  together  in  5-in.  pots,  and 
rooted  in  a  cold  frame.  By  careful  attention  to 
watering  after  they  are  rooted  the  amount  of  bloom 
produced  even  by  such  small  plants  is  astonishing,  and 
more  than  repays  the  little  trouble  expended  upon 
them. 

Early  Vinery.— The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
renew  the  soil  of  the  border  if  at  all  in  an  exhausted 
state.  If  there  is  an  inside  and  an  outside  border,  one 
only  should  be  done  this  season.  Clear  out  all  the 
old  soil  and  the  drainage,  carefully  avoiding,  as  much 
as  possible,  damage  to  the  roots,  which  should  be 
protected  with  a  wet  mat  while  the  operation  is  being 
carried  out.  Previous  to  commencing,  a  supply  of  soil 
should  be  got  together  and  thoroughly  incorporated. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  good  loam,  old  mortar, 
some  charcoal,  and  a  good  quantity  of  J-in.  bones. 
After  putting  in  some  clean  brick-bats  for  drainage, 
cover  them  with  a  layer  of  turf  and  some  soil,  upon  which 
the  Vine  roots  should  be  carefully  spread  out  and 
covered  with  about  9  ins.  of  soil.  Mulch  the  whole 
with  farm-yard  manure,  after  treading  the  border  down 
firm.  Give  the  border  a  good  watering,  and  close  the 
house  for  some  days  till  the  roots  lay  hold  of  the  fresh 
soil. 


Oranges  — Trees  in  fruit  will  be  greatly  assisted  by 
top-dressing  with  some  rich  material,  and  afterwards 
feeding  with  weak  manure  water.  Abundance  of 
water  may  be  given  till  the  fruits  change  colour.  The 
syringe  should  also  be  vigorously  applied  to  keep  down 
mealy-bug  and  other  insect  pests. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — If  a  supply  of 
fruit  is  required  as  late  in  the  season  as  possible,  a  few 
bushes  should  be  closely  protected  with  netting  to 
keep  birds  away.  Some  even  resort  to  the  practice 
of  covering  up  the  bushes  with  mats,  but  this  must  be 
greatly  injurious  to  the  bushes  themselves  if  kept  dark 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Fruits  on  the  open  Wall. — Apricots  are  now 
ripening,  and  must  be  gone  ever  to  remove  the  fruits 
that  are  ready  to  fall,  otherwise  they  will  get  bruised. 
The  same  applies  to  early  Pears,  such  as  Citron  des 
Carmes  and  Bargamotte  d’Ete,  which  soon  become 
worthless  if  not  removed  from  the  trees  and  eaten  as 
soon  as  perfectly  ripe. 

- - - 

THE  ROSE  IN  HISTORY. 

The  ancient  Romans  dedicated  the  Bose  to  both  Venus 
(the  god  of  love)  and  Harpocrates  (the  god  of  silence)  ; 
and  in  after  times  models  of  Boses  were  placed  over 
the  Confessional  as  a  symbol  of  silence,  whence  un¬ 
doubtedly  originated  the  term,  “Under  the  Bose.” 
Newton,  in  his  “Herbal  of  the  Bible,”  published  in 
1587,  says,  “  I  will  here  add  a  common  country  custom 
that  is  used  to  be  done  with  the  Bose,  when  pleasant 
and  merry  companions  do  friendly  meet  together  to 
make  good  cheer.  As  soon  as  their  feast  or  banquet 
is  ended,  they  give  faithful  promise  mutually,  one  to 
another,  that  whatsoever  hath  been  merrily  spoken  by 
any  in  that  assembly  should  be  wrapped  in  silence 
and  not  be  carried  out  of  doors.  For  the  assurance  and 
performance  whereof  the  term  they  use  is,  that  all 
things  there  said  must  be  taken  as  spoken  (under  the 
Bose)  ;  whereupon  they  use  in  their  parlours  and 
dining  rooms  to  hang  Boses  over  their  tables,  to  put 
the  company  in  memory  of  secresy,  and  not  rashly  or 
indiscreetly  to  clatter  and  blab  out  what  they  hear.” 

A  relic  of  this  custom  is  said  to  be  still  seen  at 
Lullingstone  Castle,  Dartford,  Kent,  the  seat  of  the 
Dykes.  In  its  hall  is  a  huge  representation  of  a  Bose, 
encircled  by  this  inscription  : — 

“  Kentish  true  blue,  take  this  as  a  token 

That  what  is  said  here  under  the  Bose  it  is  spoken.” 

In  1453,  the  white  Bose  being  blazoned  on  the  shield 
of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  the  red  Bose  on  that 
of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  their  contest  for  the 
crown  of  England  was  aptly  termed  the  “Wars  of  the 
Boses  ” — a  war  so  fraught  with  misery  to  England,  that 
Sir  "Walter  Scott’s  fine  lines  are  no  more  than  just :  — 

“  Let  merry  England  proudly  rear, 

Her  blended  Boses  bought  so  dear.” 

Boses  have  been  adopted  for  many  ages  by  the  Popes 
as  tokens  of  their  good  wishes.  When  a  princess  of 
France  was  married,  the  Pope  then  reigning  sent  her  a 
Bose  which  he  had  blessed.  Pope  Servius  IV.,  in  the 
year  1009,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  on  Christmas 
night  to  consecrate  Boses  and  other  tokens  to  be  sent 
to  those  he  wished  to  honour.  Leo  X.  sent  a  conse¬ 
crated  Bose  to  Frederic,  Duke  of  Saxony,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  banish  Luther.  These  Boses  were  made 
of  gold. 

Parkinson,  who  wrote  in  1620,  states  there  were  but 
twenty-four  kinds  of  Boses  at  that  time  known  in 
England,  including  the  Sweet  Briar.  In  the  quaint 
style  of  that  day  he  remarks— “  I  will  begin  with  the 
most  ancient  and  known  Boses  of  our  country,  whether 
natural  or  not  I  know  not,  but  assumed  by  our 
precedent  kings,  of  all  others,  to  be  cognizances  of 
their  dignity,  the  white  Bose  and  the  red,  whom  shall 
follow  the  damask  of  the  finest  scent,  and  most  use 
of  all  the  other  sorts.”  Among  others  of  his  twenty- 
four  sorts  is  the  parti-coloured  Rose,  called  by  some 
York  and  Lancaster. 

The  double  yellow  Rose  is  of  great  account,  both  for 
the  variety  and  doubleness,  “  though  most  of  them 
fall  or  wither  away,  so  that  its  shy  flowering  is  not  a 
symptom  of  declining  vigour  or  forgotten  modes  of 
culture.”  It  was  first  procured  to  be  brought  to 
England  by  Master  Nicholas  Lete,  a  worthy  merchant 
of  London  and  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  from  Constanti¬ 
nople,  which,  as  we  hear,  was  first  brought  thither 
from  Syria.  “  It  perished  quickly,  both  with  him  and 
with  all  others  to  whom  he  imparted  it.  Yet  afterwards 
it  was  sent  to  Master  John  de  Franqueville,  also  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  London,  and  a  great  lover  of  all  rare  plants  as 
well  as  flowers,  from  which  is  sprung  the  greatest  store 
that  is  now  flourishing  in  this  kingdom,”  Such 


is  the  record  handed  down  to  us  by  an  old  writer. 
The  Moss  Bose  was  introduced  into  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  first  mentioned 
by  Furber  in  1724,  and  in  proof  of  the  little  interest  at 
that  time  felt  in  such  matters,  we  appear  to  have  no 
authentic  record  of  the  time  of  its  introduction 
or  by  whom  introduced.  The  origin  of  the  mossy 
covering  to  the  buds  is  accounted  for  by  a  German  writer 
who  informs  us  that  the  angel  of  the  flowers,  one  day 
when  sleeping  under  a  Rose  tree,  said  that  he  would 
grant  any  request  the  Boses  might  make.  The  Bose 
asked  that  another  grace  might  be  bestowed  upon  it, 
and  the  angel  paused  for  a  moment,  considering  what 
grace  the  flower  did  not  already  possess,  then  threw  over 
the  buds  a  veil  of  moss — 

“And  robed  in  Nature’s  simplest  weed, 

Could  then  a  flower  that  Bose  exceed  ?  ” 

— if.  D. 

- - 
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The  Potato  Disease. 

I  have  read  in  The  Gardening  World  (p.  740)  that 
the  Potato  disease  is  making  great  ravages  among  your 
crops,  but  you  do  not  indicate  any  remedy.  Here  is  a 
very  efficacious  and  well-tried  one  in  this  country,  that 
has  been  used  for  some  years  past  for  the  Potato  and 
Tomato  disease.  Four  kilogrammes  [about  9  lbs.]  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  5  kilogrammes  [about 

II  lbs.]  of  lime,  and  100  litres  [about  22  gallons]  of 
water.  Stir  the  whole  up  well,  and  syringe  in  fine  dry 
weather. — Louis  Morhardt,  Jardinier-in-Chef,  Chateau 
de  Crans,  Celigny  ( Vaud ),  Switzerland,. 

Antirrhinums  and  Sweet  Williams. 

"Wf,  have  just  received  a  box  of  the  above  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  flowers  from  Messrs.  Bell,  Stuart  k  Co., 
Chapel-hill  Nursery,  Rothesay,  N.B.  Striped  Antir¬ 
rhinums  are  still  in  good  form  in  the  north,  although 
we  should  like  to  see  a  race  of  seifs,  of  distinct  and 
well-defined  colours,  improved  and  fixed  by  selection. 
Those  sent  us  had  broad  and  dark  purple  stripes,  also 
narrower  purple  stripes  on  a  white  and  a  creamy 
yellow  ground  ;  while  others  were  striped  with  crimson 
on  a  bright  yellow  ground.  Some  of  the  Sweet 
Williams  showed  rich  and  well-defined  colours,  such  as 
dark  velvety  crimson  with  a  white  eye  and  a  narrow 
white  margin,  and  dark  velvety  maroon  with  a  broad 
white  margin  and  a  clear  eye.  Other  kinds  had  a 
narrow  red  zone  about  the  middle  of  a  white  ground. 
Crimson  and  purple  varieties  with  a  white  eye  and 
margin  were  also  good  in  their  way  for  garden  decora¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  outer  edge  of  the  dark  colour  was  less 
clearly  defined.  Selection  can,  however,  do  much  in 
working  up  these  beautiful  hardy  flowers  to  a  great 
state  of  refinement. 

Lilium  monadelphum  Szovitsianum. 

We  received  the  other  day,  from  Mr.  F.  Excell,  Misarden 
Park,  Cirencester,  some  flowers  of  this  grand  Lily,  which 
he  had  growing  under  the  name  of  L.  colchicum,  but 
doubted  the  name  from  the  fact  that  the  segments  of 
the  perianth  were  but  slightly  spotted  with  purple.  It 
is  a  variable  Lily,  both  with  regard  to  the  colour  and 
the  number  of  flowers  produced  on  a  stem.  The  flowers 
sent  by  our  correspondent  were  taken  from  a  plant 
bearing  forty  flowers  on  a  stem,  and  which  must  have 
presented  a  noble  appearance.  They  were  of  a  clear, 
bright  shining  yellow,  slightly  spotted  with  purple 
where  the  segments  curved  outwards,  and  stained  with 
claret-purple  at  the  base  of  the  tube  externally.  Besides 
the  name  given  at  the  heading  of  this  note,  this  Lily  is 
known  under  the  names  of  L.  colchicum,  and  L. 
Szovitsianum  in  gardens.  The  variety  differs  from  the 
type  in  the  stamens  being  quite  free,  not  united,  and  in 
the  segments  being  broader  below  the  middle,  and 
reflexed  farther  down.  The  pollen  is  of  a  very  dark 
orange-red  colour. 

Seedling  Carnations. 

At  the  Portland  Road  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Sutton  k 
Sons,  Beading,  a  square  of  ground  is  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  seedling  Carnations.  Those  in  flower  now 
were  sown  on  the  20th  of  February,  1SS9,  or  just  over 
seventeen  months  ago.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  heat, 
and  kept  indoors  till  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  when 
they  were  planted  out  rather  closely  in  rows  till  autumn, 
and  then  transferred  to  the  position  they  now 
occupy.  In  spring,  say  about  March,  the  ground  is 
made  very  firm  around  the  plants,  and  each  receives  a 
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good  watering.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  bloom,  which 
is  simply  surprising.  A  large  proportion  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  double,  and  amongst  them  may  be  found  self, 
flaked,  and  bizarre  Carnations,  as  well  as  edged,  fancy, 
and  yellow  ground  Picotees.  The  range  of  colour  is 
also  exceedingly  variable,  presenting  various  shades  of 
white,  yellow,  pink,  salmon,  rose,  orange,  scarlet,  red 
and  crimson.  For  ordinary  garden  decoration  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  secure  flowers  in  quantity, 
even  if  some  of  them  are  not  very  refined.  Seedlings 
are  more  vigorous  than  plants  raised  from  layers,  and 
give  a  large  quantity  of  flowers. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora. 
This,  when  well  grown  as  a  standard,  is  a  very  orna¬ 
mental  and  beautiful  object.  In  the  extensive  floral 
decorations  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Soli¬ 
hull  Nurseries,  for  the  various  receptions  of  the  Medical 
Association,  Mr.  Spinks,  the  manager,  used  some  very 
fine  standard  plants,  3-ft.  stems,  with  from  ten  to 
fifteen  large  heads  of  bloom  upon  each.  These  plants 
were  in  7-in.  pots,  stood  in  larger  pots  with  manure  in 
them,  to  obviate  the  risk  of  their  toppling  over,  and 
also  to  keep  the  roots  cooler.  Those  grown  in  this 
way  (bush  plauts  also)  are  plunged  in  the  open  air, 
after  blooming,  in  a  sunny  place,  so  as  to  get  the  wood 
well  ripened.  In  the  spring,  when  the  buds  begin  to 
push,  the  plants  are  pruned  back,  and  all  the  smaller 
growths  removed,  leaving  only  the  strong  ones  to  pro¬ 
duce  fine  heads  of  flower,  and  the  plants  are  grown  on 
in  a  cool  house. 

Netted  Gloxinias. 

Amongst  recent  new  types  or  races  of  Gloxinias  are 
those  which  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  have  been 
developing  and  fixing,  so  as  to  obtain  them  from  seed 
under  the  name  of  the  Netted  Stfain,  for  which  they 
received  an  Award  of  Meiit  at  the  Temple  Show  last 
May.  The  ground  colour  of  the  lamina  is  of  various 
shades,  such  as  blue,  purple,  and  red,  while  the  netting 
or  reticulation  is  white.  Sometimes  there  is  a  darker 
purple  zone  at  the  base  of  the  lamina,  or  the  colours 
may  be  variously  disposed,  as  occurs  in  any  collection 
of  the  erect,  modern  types  of  flower  ;  and  the  white 
netting,  which  is  quite  unique  in  its  way,  is  confined  to 
the  lamina.  Like  the  spotted  kinds,  these  netted 
varieties  will  be  appreciated  by  the  public  in  proportion 
to  the  distinctness  and  regularity  of  the  markings. 
The  present  types  can  doubtless  be  improved  upon  by 
seed  sowing  and  selection  of  the  best  and  most 
regularly-marked  seedlings. 

Nepeta  macrantha. 

Amongst  the  taller  kinds  of  Nepeta  in  cultivation, 
probably  none  have  larger  or  showier  flowers  than  the 
subject  of  this  note.  Under  good  cultural  treatment, 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  but  it  looks  sufficiently 
showy  when  only  half  that  height  to  warrant  its 
admission  into  a  select  collection  of  border  plants. 
The  flowers  are  lilac-blue,  have  a  long  tube,  and  expand 
at  the  mouth,  where  they  are  strongly  two-lipped, 
closely  resembling  a  Salvia,  for  which  the  plant  might 
readily  be  mistaken  at  a  short  distance,  and  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  case  in  some  gardens,  where  the  name  Salvia 
has  been  applied.  As  in  other  species,  the  foliage  is 
rather  strongly  aromatic,  but  by  no  means  disagreeable. 
The  species  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  easily  propagated 
by  division. 

The  Bog  Pimpernell. 

"When  grown  in  the  open  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  this 
gem  amongst  British  plants  flowers  most  profusely, 
and  assumes  a  dark  rosy  purple  hue.  In  shady  places, 
or  when  grown  under  glass,  the  flowers  are  lilac, 
beautifully  lined  with  rosy  purple  veins.  Some  small 
pans  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Shuttleworth,  at  Park  Road,  Clapham, 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  one  of  the  cool  Orchid 
houses.  The  trailing  stems,  with  their  small  leaves, 
hang  over  the  sides  of  the  pans,  and  being  surmounted 
by  their  charmingly-striped  flowers,  have  a  remarkably 
pretty  effect.  '  The  low  temperature  and  the  moist 
atmosphere  are  congenial  to  the  welfare  of  this  hardy 
British  bog  plant.  It  is  the  Anagallis  tenella  of  the 
botanist. 

Market  Strawberries. 

A  week  or  two  ago  you  had  a  leading  article  on 
Strawberries,  and  remarked  that  after  all  the  new  kinds 
that  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  we  have  not 
made  much  progress  as  regards  really  good  kinds,  and 
I  feel  that  all  you  said  was  quite  true  so  far  as  my 


experience  goes.  I  have  tried  a  good  many  kinds,  but 
only  have  six  now  which  I  can  rely  upon  for  market. 
The  kinds  I  grow  in  bulk  are  Black  Prince,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  President,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury.  Noble  I  cannot  speak  of  from 
experience,  as  I  have  only  tried  it  this  year,  and  I  find 
on  our  soil  that  Black  Prince  is  from  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight  earlier — at  least  it  was  so  this  year.  We  get 
good  crops  of  good  sized  fruit  from  our  old  friend 
Black  Prince  ;  then  I  have  Jubilee,  but  I  cannot  say 
much  for  it ;  also  Latest  of  All,  which  did  not  bear, 
as  I  had  only  a  few  weak  runners  planted  last  year. 
Would  some  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  the  names 
of  any  other  really  good  kinds  that  are  valuable  for 
market  purposes  besides  those  I  have  mentioned?  I 
should  be  greatly  obliged  for  such  information. — -  IV.  S'. 

- - 

THE  WILLOWS  OF  THE  EAST 

OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  East  of  Scotland  Union  of  Naturalists’  Societies, 
Dr.  F.  Buchanan  White,  after  briefly  sketching  the 
history  of  the  study  of  Willows  in  Britain,  remarked 
that  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  celebrated 
botanist,  Sir  T.  E.  Smith,  devoted  very  considerable 
attention  to  Willows,  and  either  by  himself  or  his 
disciples  raised  the  number  of  supposed  British  species 
to  about  seventy.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  number  was  reduced  to  about  half  of  that  figure, 
but  the  majority  of  Smith’s  species  were  and  are  still 
retained  in  the  lists  of  British  plants  as  varieties.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  of  Smith’s  Willows  were 
described  fr.om  individual  plants,  and  represent  not 
even  true  varieties,  much  less  species.  Apart  altogether 
from  this,  the  study  of  these  shrubs  is  really  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  several  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  are  First, 
the  exceeding  variability  of  the  plants  ;  second,  the 
facility  with  which  hybrids  are  formed  ;  and  third,  the 
fact  that  they  flower  before  any  or  at  least  mature 
leaves  appear,  and  the  necessity  for  having  both  flower 
and  leaf  specimens  for  the  correct  determination  of  the 
plant. 

The  phenomenon  of  hybridisation  is  one  that  cannot 
be  ignored  in  the  study  of  Willows.  Briefly,  it  may  be 
stated  that  every  species  of  Willow,  if  it  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  will  form  a  union  with  every  other  species,  and 
as  the  resulting  progeny  is  not  only  fertile,  but  ready 
to  form  a  new  hybrid  with  yet  another  species,  the 
amount  of  variation  in  structure  is  enormously  increased. 
Experiments  have  been  made  which  show  that  hybrids 
derived  from  six  species  can  be  produced,  though  in 
nature  only  those  of  three  species — and  these  rarely — 
are  to  be  met  with. 

Dr.  Buchanan  White  then  proceeded  to  notice  the 
species  of  the  district  under  review,  and  their  distri¬ 
bution  in  it.  All  the  British  species — seventeen  in 
number — occurred,  and  some  of  them  were,  in  Britain, 
almost  confined  to  a  few  spots  in  the  mountains  of 
Perthshire,  Forfarshire,  and  Aberdeenshire.  One  of 
the  most  notable  of  these  was  Salix  lanata,  a  species 
found  in  Northern  Europe,  but  not  on  the  Alps.  This 
had  long  ago  been  described  by  a  Swedish  botanist  as, 
when  in  flower,  the  most,  beautiful  Willow  in  all 
Scandinavia,  if  not  in  all  the  world.  Of  the  hybrid 
Willows  not  less  than  forty  had  been  already  detected 
in  the  district  of  the  Union,  and  probably  the  few 
others  which  were  known  to  be  British  would  be  found 
in  time.  Amongst  the  forty  there  were  several  which 
had  as  yet  been  found  nowhere  else,  either  in  Britain 
or  out  of  it.  A  hybrid  which  the  author  had  recently 
found  in  Perthshire  possessed  a  special  interest  for 
Scottish  botanists.  Specimens  were  found  (perhaps  in 
Forfarshire)  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  by 
George  Don,  and  being  supposed  to  be  a  new  species 
(hybridity  in  Willows  was  denied  at  that  time)  was 
called  by  Smith,  Salix  Doniana,  after  its  discoverer. 
Though  now  it  is  well  known  in  Continental  Europe, 
it  had  not  till  a  month  ago  been  re-discovered  in 
Britain.  Thus  one  after  another  of  Don’s  “reputed 
discoveries  ”  (as  some  southern  botanists  term  them) 

are  being  confirmed. 

- - 

STOCKS  FOR  ROSES. 

Although  the  battle  of  the  stocks  has  now  raged  for 
many  years,  rosarians  are  as  yet  by  no  means  in 
agreement  as  to  the  main  points  at  issue,  that  is  to  say, 
which  are  the  best  stocks  to  use  for  different  varieties 
of  Roses  under  various  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 
In  the  present  modest  contribution  towards  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  this  vexed  question,  I  propose  simply  stating 
the  results  of  my  own  personal  experience  of  the  four 


stocks  most  frequently  employed — the  Manetti,  the 
seedling  Briar,  the  Briar  cutting,  and  the  standard 
Briar.  During  the  fourteen  years  I  cultivated  Roses  at 
Croydon,  plants  were  purchased  at  different  times  on 
all  these  stocks,  and  each  year  Roses  were  budded  on 
one  or  other  of  them.  From  casual  observation  of 
these  purchased  and  budded  plants  I  had  no  reason  to 
prefer  any  one  particular  stock  beyond  the  other  three, 
all  appearing  to  thrive  about  equally  well.  In  making 
up  fresh  beds,  plants  on  each  stock  were  used  indiscri¬ 
minately,  so  that  I  was  unable  afterwards  to  form  any 
precise  judgment  as  to  their  individual  merits.  As 
indirect  testimony,  however,  in  favour  of  all  four,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  plants  were,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  unusually  vigorous,  and  that  it  was  very 
rarely  indeed  that  any  plant  in  my  Itose-beds  either 
died  or  became  so  weakly  as  to  justify  its  removal. 

In  the  winter  of  1884 — 5,  120  of  these  dwarf  plants 
were  taken  up,  removed  to  Berkhamsted,  and  planted 
together  in  a  single  bed.  At  the  present  time, 
although  both  soil  and  climate  are  here  very  different 
to  what  they  were  at  Croydon,  they  still  continue  to 
maintain  to  a  great  extent  the  character  I  formed  of 
them  when  there.  In  fact,  taken  together,  they  are 
the  best  Rose  plauts  that  I  have.  There  are  now  only 
two  blanks  in  the  whole  bed,  and  only  a  few  plants, 
and  those  mostly  of  one  variety  (A.  K.  Williams), 
which  are  at  all  weakly  ;  and  yet  many  of  these  plants 
were  four  or  more  years  old  when  first  brought  to 
Berkhamsted,  and  the  youngest  of  them  all  cannot 
well  be  less  than  six  years  old.  It  is  from  this  bed 
that  in  most  years  I  cut  my  finest  exhibition  blooms. 
The  soil  of  the  Rose-beds  at  Croydon  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  yellow  fibrous  loam,  imported  for  this 
purpose,  the  sub-soil  being  of  a  very  porous  sandy 
nature. 

When  starting  a  new  Rose  garden  at  Berkhamsted,  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  if  I  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  test  systematically  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Manetti,  seedling  Briar,  and  Briar  cutting 
as  stocks.  For  this  purpose  I  had  beds  dug  across  a 
small  piece  of  grass  land  adjoining  the  house,  suffici¬ 
ently  wide  to  hold  two  rows  of  plants.  This  new  Rose 
garden  faces  nearly  due  south  and  is  on  a  steep  slope, 
the  gradient  being  about  one  in  seven.  The  surface 
soil  was  found  to  consist  of  clayey  loam,  and  large 
flints  about  a  foot  in  thickness  ;  beneath  this  came  a 
hard  pan  of  clay  and  flints  of  about  the  same  depth, 
which,  in  making  the  beds,  was  broken  up.  The  sub¬ 
soil  is  pure  chalk.  In  these  beds  the  varieties  of 
hybrid  perpetuals  selected  were  thus  arranged.  First 
came  four  plants  of  one  sort  on  the  Briar  cutting,  then 
four  of  the  same  kind  on  Manetti,  and  lastly,  four 
plants  on  the  seedling  Briar,  this  order  being  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  collection. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  positions  of 
each  of  the  thirty-four  varieties  in  these  experimental 
beds  five  years  after  planting  : — 


Name  of  Variety. 

Seedling 

Briar. 

Briar 

Cutting. 

Manetti. 

Abel  Carriere .  .. 

1 

2 

3 

Alfred  Colomb  . 

i 

2 

3 

Annie  Wood . 

i 

2 

3 

Baroness  Rothschild . 

i 

.  2 

3 

Beauty  of  Waltham . 

2 

1 

3 

Camille  Bernardin  . 

3 

1 

2 

Captain  Christy  . 

1 

2 

3 

Charles  Lefebvre  . 

1 

2 

3 

Comtesse  d’ Oxford  . 

2 

1 

3 

Countess  of  Rosebery  . 

1 

2 

3 

Dr.  Andry . 

2 

1 

3 

Duchesse  de  Yallombrosa . 

1 

2 

3 

Duke  of  Edinburgh . 

1 

2 

3 

Duke  of  Wellington . . . 

1 

2 

3 

Dupuy  Jamain  . 

1 

2 

3 

Etienne  Levet  . 

2 

1 

3 

E.  Y.  Teas . 

2 

1 

3 

Franijois  Michelon  . 

2 

1 

3 

Horace  Vernet . 

1 

3 

2 

La  France . 

2 

1 

3 

Louis  Van  Houtte  . 

1 

2 

3 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  . 

2 

1 

3 

Madame  Lacbarme  . 

1 

2 

3 

Madame  Victor  Verdier  . 

1 

2 

3 

Marguerite  de  St.  Amand  . 

1 

2 

3  , 

Marie  Baumann  . 

1 

2 

3 

Marie  Finger . 

2 

1 

3 

Marie  Rady  . 

1 

3 

2 

Marie  Verdier  . 

1 

2 

3 

Marquise  de  Castellane  . 

2 

1 

3 

Reynolds  Hole  . 

1 

2 

3 

Senateur  Vaisse . 

1 

2 

3 

Star  of  Waltham  . 

2 

1 

3 

Xavier  Olibo . 

2 

1 

3 
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The  plants  on  the  Manetti  of  Alfred  Colomb, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
La  France,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Marie  Finger,  Marie 
Verdier,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Reynolds  Hole 
were  found  on  a  critical  examination  to  he  much  inferior 
to  those  on  the  other  two  stocks.  With  these  excep¬ 
tions,  however,  the  plants  on  the  Manetti  are  all  good 
ones,  although  in  no  instance  so  strong  as  those  on  the 
Briar  cutting  and  seedling  Briar.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  Annie  Wood,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Camille  Bernardin,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dr.  Andry, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Frangois  Michelon,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Marie  Rady,  and  Senateur  Vaisse,  there  is 
very  little  to  choose  between  the  three  sets  of  plants. 
In  many  instances  I  found  it  difficult  to  decide  between 
the  Briar  cutting  and  seedling  Briar  plants,  both  being 
almost  equally  vigorous.  In  November  last  I  took  up 
at  random  six  plants  on  the  seedling  Briar,  and  the 
same  number  on  the  Briar  cutting  and  Manetti,  and 
carefully  examined  their  roots.  In  very  nearly  every 
instance  the  Roses  had  thrown  out  roots  of  their  own 
round  the  collar  of  the  plants,  while  the  roots  of  all 
the  stocks,  Manetti  included,  remained  perfectly  sound 
and  healthy.  From  the  foregoing  particulars,  taken 
together  with  the  results  of  an  annual  examination  of 
the  plants,  the  following  conclusions  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  drawn  : — 

1.  That  on  a  mellow  loam  of  good  depth,  with  porous 
subsoil,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  on  almost  any  stock  will 
thrive  and  do  well. 

2.  That  the  seedling  Briar  has  so  far  proved  itself 
the  best  stock  for  the  heavier  soil  and  colder  climate  of 
my  present  garden. 

3.  That  the  Briar  cutting  under  similar  conditions  is 
but  little  inferior  to  the  seedling.  In  fact  from  the 
first  it  has  been  gaining  on  the  latter.  In  the  autumn 
of  1886,  the  plants  on  the  cutting  were  credited  with 
but  five  first  places  against  twenty-seven  for  those  on 
the  seedling  Briar,  whereas  the  most  recent  examina¬ 
tion  accords  thirteen  first  places  to  the  cutting  and 
twenty-one  to  the  seedling. 

4.  That  the  Manetti  has  proved  itself  in  every  in¬ 
stance  inferior  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  two  other 
stocks,  while  in  ten  out  of  the  thirty-four  varieties  in 
the  experimental  beds  the  difference  is  very  marked. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  thirteen  other  varieties  there 
was  little  to  choose  between  the  three  stocks. 

I  find  that  Roses  budded  on  these  stocks  flower,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  following  order.  First  come  those  on  the 
Manetti,  then  those  on  the  Briar  cutting,  and  lastly 
those  on  the  seedling  Briar. 

For  Tea  Roses  I  have  fouud  the  Briar  cutting  and 
seedling  Briar  excellent  stocks.  In  dry  seasons  the 
latter  has  the  advantage,  and  in  wet  ones  the  Briar 
cutting.  The  dwarf  standard  Briar  also  suits  many 
Teas  admirably,  and  some  even  better  than  either  the 
seedling  or  cutting,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of 
keeping  the  blooms  from  getting  splashed  during  heavy 
rains.  It  is  of  course,  however,  unsuitable  for  very 
cold  districts,  and  is  less  enduring  than  dwarf  Briars. 
The  standard  Briar  also  suits  certain  varieties  of  H.P.s 
better  than  any  other  stock. 

The  question  of  stocks  is  a  more  complicated  one 
than  would  at  first  appear,  for  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results  the  soil  must  not  only  suit  the  stock,  but 
the  Rose  budded  on  it  must  work  harmoniously  with 
that  stock.  The  character  of  the  subsoil  has  also 
almost  as  important  an  influence  as  the  surface  soil.  I 
may  state  in  passing  that  there  are  a  few  kinds  of 
H.P.s  which  refuse  to  grow  with  me  at  all  on  any  of 
the  dwarf  stocks  I  have  mentioned. 

I  had  intended  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  soils  and 
their  suitability  to  different  stocks,  but  have  thought 
it  advisable,  on  more  mature  consideration,  to  confine 
myself  entirely  to  a  simple  statement  of  my  own 
experiences  ;  fcr  in  discussing  a  matter  of  this  kind  I 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  one  grain  of  fact 
is  worth  any  number  of  pounds  of  theory.  My  experi¬ 
ments  have,  I  trust,  proved  useful  as  far  as  they  have 
gone.  I  can  only  regret  now  that  they  could  not  be 
carried  out  on  a  larger  scale.  I  am  pleased,  however, 
to  hear  from  Messrs.  Cocker,  of  Aberdeen,  that  they 
have  during  the  last  few  years  been  testing  stocks  on 
similar  lines  to  my  own,  and  that  they  have  arrived  at 
some  very  interesting  results,  which  will  appear  in  the 
returns  recently  sent  in  to  this  society.  If  other 
nurserymen  and  amateurs  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  would  only  follow  their  excellent  example, 
we  should  then  at  no  very  distant  date  be  in  a  position 
to  arrive  at  some  more  definite  and  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusions  than  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is 


possible. — Edward  Mavoley ,  m  Journal  of  the  Bx>yal 
Horticultural  Society. 
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ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  Floral  Committee  met  at  the  Society’s  Gardens, 

•  Chiswick,  on  July  22nd.  Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq., 
in  the  chair  ;  Messrs.  Hibberd,  Lowe,  Druery,  Walker, 
Herbst,  Nicholson,  Baines,  Leach,  Dean,  Goldring, 
Paul,  and  Holmes.  The  committee  inspected  the 
collections  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  Stocks,  and  Pansies 
growing  in  the  gardens,  when  the  following  awards 
were  made.  ***  Equivalent  to  First  Class  Certificate  ; 
**  to  Award  of  Merit : — 

Carnation  ***Juliette  (R.H.S.),  bright  rosy  purple  self. 

,,  Mrs.  Frank  Watts  (Ware),  white  self. 

Picotee  Romeo  (Paul  &  Son). 

,,  Augusta  (Paul  &  Son). 

,,  Pica  (Paul  &  Son). 

Carnation  Juno  (Paul  &  Son),  rose  self. 

,,  Snowdrift  (Fisher,  Son,  &Sibray),  white  self. 

,,  Horace  (Dean),  scarlet  self. 

,,  Maggie  Laurie  (Dicksons  &  Co.),  delicate 
blush  self. 

,,  Caledonia  (Dicksons  &  Co.),  bright  purple. 

,,  The  Moor  (Dean),  dark  crimson. 

,,  Rowena  (Dean),  bright  scarlet. 

Picotee  J.  B.  Bryant  (R.  H.  S.) 

,,  Favourite  (Turner). 

Carnation  Clown  (Dodwell),  yellow  ground. 

,,  Oxonian  (Dodwell),  salmon  self. 

,,  **Beatrice  (Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray),  buff  self. 

,,  Fair  Maid  (Dean),  blush. 

Pansy  ***The  Bride  (Dobbie),  creamy  white,  edged 
blue 

,,  Duchess  of  Eife  (Dobbie),  orange,  edged 

bronze. 

,,  Neptune  (Dobbie),  dark  purple,  top  petals 

pale. 

,,  **Duehess  of  Sutherland  (Dobbie),  pale 

lavender. 

,,  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  (Dobbie),  pure 

white. 

Stocks  ***Large  Ten-week  (Putz),  brilliant  rose. 

,,  ,,  purple. 

,,  ,,  ,,  white. 

,>  ,,  ,,  sulphur-yellow. 

,,  Dwarf  Ten-week  (Putz),  lilac. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  T.  F.  Rivers,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  Messrs. 
Cheal,  Crowley,  P.  Veitcli,  Balderson,  Warren,  Wythes, 
and  Hudson.  The  committee  inspected  the  collections 
of  Peas  growing  in  the  gardens,  and  made  the  following 
Awards  of  Merit :  The  Daisy  (James  Carter  &  Co.),  a 
dwarf  wrinkled  Marrow  ;  Boston  Hero  (G.  Bunyard 
&  Co.),  a  tall  white-wrinkled  Marrow  ;  Ambassador 
(H.  Eckford),  a  tall  green  wrinkled  Marrow. 
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AMERICAN  DRIED  FRUITS  IN 

FOREIGN  MARKETS. 

Two  complaints  have  been  made  against  the  healthful¬ 
ness  of  American  dried  fruit.  The  first  is  that  when 
this  product  is  sulphur-bleached  there  is  a  question 
whether  the  after-drying  removes  all  traces  of  the 
sulphur,  and  therefore  whether  the  fruit  has  absorbed 
and  retains  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  impair  its  health¬ 
fulness  and  flavour.  The  other  objection  is  that  when 
fruit  is  dried  on  galvanised  wire  trays  it  takes  up  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  zinc  to  make  it  poisonous.  Very 
careful  chemical  tests  made  in  this  country  have  failed 
to  secure  any7  proof  of  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric 
acid,  and  Dr.  Lattimore,  on  behalf  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Health,  after  testing  numerous  samples 
of  the  evaporated  fruit,  found  no  trace  of  zinc. 
Nevertheless,  the  exclusion  of  our  fruit  from  certain 
European  markets  particularly  on  account  of  alleged 
danger  from  zinc  is  a  serious  matter  to  producers.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  traces  of  zinc  have  been  discovered 
in  exported  fruits,  and  although  the  quantity  was  so 
minute  as  to  be  utterly  harmless,  this  serves  as  a 
pretext  for  shutting  out  our  fruits  from  foreign  markets, 
and  therefore  any  remedy  or  any  method  of  evaporation 
which  will  leave  the  dried  fruit  absolutely  free  from 
foreign  substances  is  much  to  be  desired.  We  add  a 
portion  of  an  interesting  paper  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
Michael  Doyle,  of  Rochester,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  last  winter, 
and  which  has  been  published  in  the  proceedings  of 
that  meeting. 

The  agitation  against  evaporated  fruits  commenced 
in  1884  in  Holland,  and  since  then  has  spread  to 


Germany,  the  largest  consuming  country  in  Europe, 
and  later  to  the  other  adjacent  countries.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  health  authorities  that  evaporated  Apples 
contain  minute  portions  of  the  oxides  of  zinc  to  an 
extent  more  or  less  deleterious  to  human  health.  Not 
a  single  case  of  illness  resulting  from  a  proper  use  of 
this  fruit  has  ever  been  reported  in  this  country  or  the 
United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  have  been  manufactured  and  con¬ 
sumed  since  the  business  began  some  eighteen  years 
ago.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  German  Government 
to  prevent  the  importation  ot  this  class  of  fruit 
.  has  been  based  largely  upon  the  desire  of  excluding  it, 
for  the  object  of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  the 
same  class  of  goods  in  Germany.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  Hanoverian  Government  gave  the  sum  of  50,000 
marks,  say  £2,500,  for  the  establishment  of  an  evapor¬ 
ating  factory,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  that  country.  The 
promoter  of  the  scheme  did  not,  however,  calculate 
with  much  accuracy  upon  the  large  quantity  of  fruit 
required  to  keep  the  factory  in  steady  operation,  and  he 
found  it  impossible  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply. 
Besides,  the  cost  was  so  much  above  the  value  of  the 
product  when  offered  in  competition  with  fruit  shipped 
from  this  country,  that  the  manufacture  was  only 
continued  by  drawing  on  the  subsidy  of  the  Government 
to  cover  the  loss.  In  other  words,  fruit  was  offered 
from  here  at  about  4 d.  delivered  at  Bremen,  while  that 
made  at  Hildersheim  cost  fully  5 d.  per  pound.  Ar  a 
result  the  evaporator  was  operated  until  the  donation 
of  the  Government  was  exhausted,  then  stopped,  and  it 
has  not  since  been  reopened,  for  the  German  experi¬ 
menters  have  found  to  their  satisfaction  that,  in  the 
present  condition  of  orchard  culture  in  their  country, 
they  cannot  compete  profitably  with  America.  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  alarm  in  that  country 
over  American  Apples. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  danger  in  fruit 
dried  upon  galvanised  trays  than  there  is  from  the 
employment  of  the  ordinary  tinned  cooking  utensils. 
At  present  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  business  with 
Germany  without  furnishing  a  sworn  declaration  as 
well  as  a  chemist’s  certificate,  attested  by  the  consul  at 
New  York,  declaring  and  showing  that  the  goods  are 
absolutely  free  from  zinc  or  zinc  oxides.  Goods  which 
are  found  to  contain  even  the  most  minute  quantitv 
are  confiscated  by  the  Government  officials  and  their 
value  destroyed  by  pouring  crude  petroleum  on  the 
fruit,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  food.  As  a  result  the 
business  is  done  with  no  little  hardship,  and  many 
houses  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen  have  abandoned  the 
sale  of  American  fruit,  as  the  penalties,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  confiscation  of  the  fruit,  but  of  heavy  fines  and 
long  imprisonment,  are  sufficient  to  make  the  dealers 
extremely  careful  and  cautious  in  handling  the  product. 

But  although  our  fruit  contains  no  injurious  amount 
of  zinc,  we  must  prepare  it  absolutely  free  from  every 
trace  of  the  metal  or  -we  can  make  no  sales.  Fruit 
dried  on  wooden  trays,  or  those  made  from  netting,  is 
absolutely  free  from  zinc.  Recent  analysis  has  shown 
this,  and  although  the  change  was  made  at  a  rather 
inopportune  time,  and  rather  late  in  the  season,  the 
quantity  of  fruit  produced  and  dried  on  those  trays 
was  quite  considerable,  all  of  which  has  been  taken 
without  objection  abroad.  A  prompt  improvement  is 
necessary,  either  by  greater  care  in  the  use  of  galvanised 
trays,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  small  particles  of 
zinc  found  in  the  fruit  have  been  caused  by  the  use  of 
the  iron  scrapers  used  in  removing  the  fruit,  which 
very  often  adheres  to  the  wire,  or  by  ceasing  to  use 
them.  The  use  of  these  sieves  for  three  seasons  has 
shown  a  loss  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  zinc  galvanism  by  this  means  alone.  In  order  to 
retain  the  trade  established  many  years  ago  on  the 
Continent  it  is  imperative  that  some  other  system  be 
employed,  for  it  is  only  by  abandoning  the  galvanised 
trays  that  the  prejudice  necessarily  created  against  the 
product  can  be  successfully  overcome. 

There  is  room  for  inventive  genius  in  this  direction, 
and  proper  remuneration  will  attend  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  man  who  will  offer  to  the  manufacturers  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  galvanised  wire  now 
employed.  It  should  possess  fire-proof  qualifications  if 
of  either  wood  or  netting,  and  if  metallic  it  should  not 
be  liable  to  oxidation,  and  should  not  discolour  the 
fruit.  Just  now  this  is  the  only  impediment  to  in¬ 
creased  trade  abroad,  which  will  undoubtedly  follow 
these  much  needed  improvements  in  the  manufacture, 
and  ail  fruit  growers  should  be  interested  in  pushing 
the  industry  to  its  maximum  development,  and  thereby 
assure  a  remunerative  outlet  for  our  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  orchard  products.  —  Garden  and  Forest. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Calanthes  which  have  now  filled  the  pots  with  roots 
and  are  making  stout  bulbs,  will  he  benefited  by- 
having  a  dose  of  weak  manure  water  once  a  week,  and 
the  many  varieties  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  will  likewise 
he  helped  by  having  an  occasional  dose.  Where  sheep- 
droppings  are  procurable,  it  is  best  to  put  some  into  an 
old  bag,  and  let  it  remain  tied  up  in  a  tub,  so  as  to  get 
the  liquid  clear  ;  hut  if  sheep-dung  or  cow-dung  are 
not  to  be  had,  a  pinch  of  guano  may  be  used  instead. 
Care  must  be  used  in  applying  manures  to  Orchids,  for 
it  is  better  to  let  manures  alone  than  to  overdo  the 

thiDg. 

Many  of  the  Cattleyas,  such  as  C.  Trianse, 
C.  Percivaliana,  C.  Bowringiana,  C.  Mendelii,  and 
other  varieties  are  now  well  advanced  with  the  new 
growths  and  are  showing  sheaths,  and  will  be  all  the 
better  if  tied  up,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  in  shape,  for 
if  left  unstaked  they  soon  get  ungainly,  and  occupy 
more  valuable  room  than  they  would  if  tied  nearly 
upright.  After  the  bulbs  are  finished  up  the  plants 
will  enjoy  more  light  and  less  shade  as  the  season 
advances,  and  if  the  Cattleyas  are  grown  by  themselves 
a  much  better  opportunity  is  given  to  suit  their  re¬ 
quirements.  The  Pleiones  which  have  now  finished 
growing  will  be  best  removed  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
where  they  will  ripen  up  and  produce  flowers  later  on  ; 
while  some  of  the  Dendrobiums  will  soon  be  ready  to 
be  transferred  to  drier  and  more  sunny  quarters  in  a 
vinery  or  Peach  house,  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
taken. 

One  great  advantage  of  a  collection  containing  a 
good  many  species  and  varieties  of  Cypripediums  is 
that  there  are  always  a  good  number  of  kinds  in  flower, 
even  in  the  dullest  time  of  the  Orchid  year.  At 
present  amongst  others  we  have  a  good  trio  in  C. 
Stonei,  C.  superbiens,  and  their  offspring  C.  Morganire. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  latter  is  my  favourite, 
and  when  produced  by  thoroughly  strong  plants,  is  a 
grand  ornament  even  in  the  choicest  collections. 

Temperatures  for  August. — East  Indian  house, 
75°  to  85°  by  day,  70°  at  night;  Cattleya  house,  70°  to 
75°  by  day,  65°  at  night ;  Odontoglossum  house,  60°  to 
65°  by  day,  55'  at  night.— fU.  P. 

Cattleya  gigas  Shuttleworthii. 

The  great  feature  of  this  splendid  variety  is  the  lip, 
the  lamina  of  which  is  of  a  rich  dark  purple-lake, 
shaded  with  crimson  towards  the  base,  and  having  a 
narrow,  pale  mauve,  finely-toothed  margin.  It  is  also 
bifid  at  the  apex,  and  slightly  mottled  with  mauve  in 
this  region.  There  are  two  very  characteristic  eye-like 
yellow  blotches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  below 
which  is  a  large  yellow  blotch  striated  with  purple. 
The  petals  are  oblong  and  pale  mauve,  while  the  ovate 
petals  are  slightly  darker,  with  a  purple  midrib.  They 
are  also  undulated  above  the  middle  with  a  finely 
dentate  margin,  close  to  which  they  are  marked  with 
slender,  forking,  white  veins.  The  tube  of  the  lip 
externally  is  dark  purple  with  darker  veins,  and 
becomes  very  much  intensified  towards  the  lamina. 
There  is  a  piece  of  the  original  plant  now  flowering 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Shuttlewortb, 
191,  Park  Road,  Clapham.  The  only  plant  known  to 
have  been  imported  was  broken  up  into  four  pieces,  of 
which  only  one  now  remains.  The  flowers  measure 
1\  ins.  across  the  petals,  and  nearly  as  much  longitu¬ 
dinally,  whereas  the  flowers  that  first  opened  on  the 
original  plant  were  about  8£  ins.  across.  The  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  vary  from  6  ins.  to  about  8  ins.  long,  are  ribbed 
on  the  faces,  and  the  green  spathe  is  4  ins.  long. 

The  Bee  Oncid, 

The  crest  of  Oncidium  dasystyle  is  of  a  blackish  purple, 
and  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  bumble-bee  or 
some  similar  insect  at  rest  upon  the  lip,  which  varies 
from  pale  primrose  to  a  bright  yellow,  thus  affording  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  crest.  The  sepals  are  yellow  or 
ochre,  and,  like  the  petals,  are  spotted  with  brown. 
The  wings  of  the  column  are  ample  and  yellow,  closely 
spotted  with  purple  internally.  The  plant  is  dwarf, 
and  well  adapted  for  growing  in  a  basket  suspended 
from  the  roof,  as  we  saw  it  the  other  day  at  191,  Park 
Road,  Clapham,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
&  Shuttleworth. 

Stanhopea  insignis. 

The  genus  Stanhopea  was  founded  upon  this  species, 
and  when  it  first  appeared  no  doubt  created  sufficient 
surprise  to  earn  the  specific  name,  which  means 
remarkable.  Since  its  introduction,  however,  in  1826, 


several  others  have  been  imported,  equally  if  not  more 
remarkable,  including  S.  Wardii  and  S.  tigrina.  The 
species  under  notice  has  large  flowers,  borne  three  or 
four  upon  a  pendulous  raceme,  emerging,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  from  the  base  or  sides  of  the  basket  in 
which  it  is  grown.  The  sepals  are  very  broad  and 
yellowish,  blotched  with  purple,  the  upper  one  being 
hooded,  as  in  most  other  species.  The  petals  are 
narrow,  reflexed  and  coloured  like  the  sepals.  The 
most  important  points  of  distinction  reside  in  the  lip 
and  column.  The  hypochile  or  base  of  the  lip  is  very 
large,  globose,  and  closely  spotted  internally  with 
almost  black  spots.  The  horns  are  incurved,  fleshy, 
and  rather  shorter  than  the  terminal  lobe,  which  is 
broadly  ovate  ;  all  these  parts  are  of  a  pale  creamy 
yellow  spotted  with  purple.  A  strong  recommendation, 
besides  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  is  their  fragrance.  A 
specimen  flowered  recently  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew. 

Cypripedium  javanico-superbiens. 

The  flowers  of  this  hybrid  present  a  form  and  colour 
intermediate  between  C.  javanicum  and  C.  superbiens. 
The  upper  sepal  is  broadly  ovate,  and  pale  green  or 
almost  white,  with  numerous  parallel  bright  green 
veins  and  a  white  margin.  The  long  declining  petals 
are  pale  green,  with  rosy  tips,  and  much  spotted  with 
fine  purple  markings,  which  are  less  numerous  towards 
the  tips.  They  are  also  conspicuously  ciliate  on  both 
margins.  The  large  purplish  brown  pubescent  lip  is 
also  very  prominent,  but  the  petals  and  upper  sepal 
constitute  the  most  conspicuous  and  ornamental  parts 
of  the  flower.  The  leaves  are  ample,  and  variegated 
with  oblong  and  square  markings  of  a  deep  green 
colour  on  a  pale  or  grey  ground.  We  noted  it  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Shuttleworth,  at 
Park  Road",  Clapham. 

Acineta  Barkeri. 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  developed  during 
summer,  and  are  notable  for  the  length  of  time  during 
which  they  remain  in  perfection.  They  are  of  large 
size,  globose,  and  yellow,  with  a  remarkable  saddle-like 
process  on  the  lip.  This  peculiar  organ  is  crimson, 
three-toothed  in  front,  two-horned  behind,  and  ridged 
along  its  back.  Just  behind  it,  and  proceeding  from 
the  lip,  is  a  peculiar  tongue-like  process,  of  a  flesh- 
colour,  projecting  backwards,  and  about  {  in.  long. 
The  parts  of  the  lip  around  these  remarkable  crests  are 
also  red  or  crimson.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovoid,  and 
strongly  ridged  on  the  two  faces.  A  fine  piece  has  been 
flowering  for  some  time  past  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Shuttleworth,  191,  Park  Road,  Clapham. 
There  were  two  spikes  from  one  bulb,  bearing  fourteen 
and  eleven  flowers  respectively.  The  flowers  are 
fragrant  when  in  their  prime. 

A  Changeable  Orchid. 

The  way  in  which  the  colours  of  Odontoglossum  Rossii 
aspersum  violaceum  change  from  one  shade  to  another 
in  the  course  of  a  week  is  both  interesting  and  remark¬ 
able.  The  sepals  are  dark  brownish  red  with  a  few 
yellow  streaks,  and  do  not  seem  to  change.  The 
petals  open  of  a  primrose-yellow,  with  a  few  rich  brown 
blotches  at  the  very  base  when  they  first  open,  and  in 
the  course  of  three  days  they  become  pink  at  the  edges, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  change  to  a  violet- 
purple.  The  lip  is  cordate,  triangular,  crenate  at  the 
margin,  blush  when  it  first  opens,  but  on  the  third  day 
it  is  rose  coloured,  and  in  the  course  of  a  week  from  the 
time  it  first  opens  it  changes  to  violet-purple.  We 
noted  some  flowering  specimens  of  it  the  other  day  in 
the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Shuttleworth. 

- ->X<- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Woodside  Horticultural. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  this 
society  took  place  on  Saturday,  at  Woodside,  near 
Aberdeen,  and  though  the  number  of  entries  showed  a 
slight  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year,  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits  on  the  whole  was  very  superior.  Many 
exceedingly  beautiful  pot  plants  were  shown,  Fuchsias 
forming  a  magnificent  display.  Mr.  Duthie,  Woodside, 
opened  the  show,  and  in  his  opening  remarks  eulogised 
the  society,  which  he  said  could  lay  claim  under 
slightly  different  names  to  a  history  of  nearly  fifty 
years.  Proceeding,  he  said  it  would  be  in  the 
remembrance  of  many  of  them,  how  Dr.  King,  an 
eminent  Aberdonian,  was  instrumental  in  saving  the 
lives  of  thousands  in  India  during  the  terrible  famine 
there  by  his  knowledge  of  plants.  When  the  people 
were  perishing  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  rice  crop, 


Dr.  King,  by  means  of  his  botanical  skill,  was  enabled 
to  provide  food  for  a  very  large  number  of  districts  by 
using  the  roots  of  plants  that  were  not  formerly  known 
to  be  edible,  and  he  thus  became  a  public  benefactor. 
Then,  need  he  say  that  the  efforts  that  had  been 
put  forth  in  comparatively  recent  years,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  skill  bestowed  had  added  to  the  comfort  of 
the  people  and  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Gardeners 
had  ever  been,  as  a  body,  a  specially  intelligent  class  of 
men,  and  had  produced  many  leaders  of  progress.  Let 
them  visit  any  carefully-kept  garden  and  examine  the 
plants  and  flowers  there,  and  compare  them  with  the 
originals  of  those  plants  and  flowers  as  they  appeared 
first  on  the  earth,  and  they  would  be  struck  with  the 
vast  amount  of  skill  that  had  been  expended  in  pro¬ 
ducing  such  magnificent  results.  Then  let  them  con¬ 
sider  the  value  that  was  to  be  attached  to  soil  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  forming  a  preventative  of  the  formation  of 
irregular,  useless,  it  might  be  positively  evil  habits. 
Mr.  Duthie  then,  amid  loud  applause,  declared  the 
show  open.  The  most  successful  exhibitors  were  :  — 
Division  1  (professionals  and  amateurs).  -Pot  plants  : 
Messrs.  George  Maitland,  John  Yule,  and  D.  Fraser. 
Cut  flowers  :  Messrs.  Anderson,  Yule,  Maitland  and 
Munro.  Fruit  :  Messrs.  Anderson,  Davidson,  Fraser, 
and  Maitland.  Vegetables  :  Messrs.  Anderson, 
Fraser,  Maitland,  and  Yule.  Division  2  (working 
classes  only). — Pot  plants:  Messrs.  Duff,  Glennie, 
Maitland,  Scroggie.  Penny,  Grieve,  and  Glass.  Cut 
flowers :  Messrs.  Grieve,  Laing,  Reid,  and  Glennie. 
Fruit :  Messrs.  Grieve,  Thorn,  and  Glass.  Vegetables  : 
Messrs.  Grieve,  Glennie,  Reid,  Thorn,  Duff,  and 
Scroggie.  Mr.  Alexander  Thorn  gained  the  Medal  for 
twenty-five  Strawberries  of  best  flavour,  shown  by 
amateurs  ;  and  Mr.  William  Anderson,  Lower  Cornhill, 
gained  a  similar  honour  offered  to  market  gardeners. 
Mr.  Anderson  also  gained  the  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 
basket  of  vegetables.  The  whole  arrangements,  as 
carried  out  by  the  committee,  were  of  the  most  complete 
kind.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening  the  show  was 
largely  patronised.  — Cor. 


Beddingtoc,  Carshalton,  and  Wallington 
Horticultural. 

Under  the  above  title  an  annual  show  has  been 
organised  for  the  benefit  of  cottagers  residing  in  the 
three  above  named  parishes.  The  first  show  was  held 
in  Beddington  Park  on  the  August  Bank  Holiday. 
The  day  being  fine  a  large  concourse  of  visitors  was 
drawn  together,  and  by  the  afternoon  something  like 
£40  had  been  taken  at  the  gate.  In  connection  with 
this  show  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  kept  allotment, 
cottagers’  and  flower  gardens,  of  which  there  is  a  large 
number  in  the  district.  The  day  appointed  for  the 
judging  of  these  gardens  was  a  pretty  hard  one  for  the 
judges,  as  there  were  forty  entries  in  the  three  sections. 
Many  of  them  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit  and 
required  close  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  judging. 
The  leading  exhibits  by  cottagers  consisted  chiefly  of 
vegetables,  and  the  competition  in  some  of  the  classes 
was  pretty  keen.  Potatos  were  shown  in  quantity, 
and  many  of  the  samples  gave  great  credit  to  the 
growers  as  far  as  size  and  shape  were  concerned.  Some 
of  the  more  popular  kinds  were  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Myatt’s  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Early  Puritan,  and  Snowdrop 
Kidney.  Other  vegetables  shown  in  quantity  were 
Peas,  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  Carrots,  and  others.  The  first  prize 
for  six  dishes  of  vegetables  went  to  Mr.  H.  Haxell, 
Caledon  Road,  Carshalton.  Window  plants  were  also 
shown  in  some  quantity,  and  the  prizes  offered  for  a 
basket  of  wild  flowers  brought  out  a  large  number  of 
competitors,  and  the  exhibits,  together  with  other  cut 
flowers,  made  an  attractive  feature  in  one  of  the  tents. 
The  wild  flowers  showed  that  the  district  is  pretty  rich 
in  native  flora. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class,  some  groups  of  Palms, 
Sarraeenias,  Gloxinias,  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  Bouvardia 
jasminiflora,  cut  flowers  of  Roses,  Gloxinias,  and  others 
were  shown  hy  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road.  The  small  size  of  the 
tent  prevented  their  plants  from  being  shown  in  one 
group.  A  beautiful  group  was  also  staged  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Wallington.  He  had  some  fine  samples  of 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  Cypripedium  ciliolare, 
dotted  amongst  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including 
Impatiens  Hawrkeri,  Jacaranda,  Ferns,  and  tuberous 
Begonias.  Mr.  Glover,  gardener  to  Edward  Ellis,  Esq., 
Wallington,  showed  a  pretty  group  of  Begonias,  Torenia 
Fournieri,  Gloxinias  and  others.  Border-grown  Carna¬ 
tions  wrere  shown  by  Mr.  E  Gilbert,  Ringstead  Road, 
Carshalton.  Mr.  J.  Thackray,  Bridge  Road,  Walling¬ 
ton,  exhibited  some  small  groups  of  Begonias,  Ferns, 
and  Gloxinias.  Mr.  J.  King,  Wallington,  had  a  small 
but  showy  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  including 
Monarda  didyma,  Anemone  japonica  elegans,  Phloxes, 
and  others.  A  collection  of  vegetables,  the  largest  in 
the  show,  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Ames,  Beddington 
Corner,  representing  cottage  gaiden  produce. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Special  attention  is  paid  in  the  columns  of  The 
Gardening  World  to  the  answering  of  questions  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  practical  horticulture,  and 
the  naming  of  Plants  (other  than  Florists’  Flowers)  and 
Fruits,  in  which  department  the  Editor  is  assisted  by 
gardeners  and  specialists  of  great  experience. 


Aspidistra.— A.  Saunder :  The  plant  called  A.  elatior  varie- 
gata  is  simp’y  a  taller  form  of  A.  lurida. 

Camptosorus  rhizophyllus. — G.  R.  A. :  The  correct  name  of 
this  Fern  is  Scolopendrium  lhizophyllum,  and  there  may  be  a 
little  confusion  in  different  catalogues  where  the  first  name  is 
that  generally  given.  It  was  introduced  from  North  America 
many  years  ago,  and  used  to  he  pretty  frequent  in  collections 
where  it  was  kept  as  a  curiosity,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  hahit 
the  fronds  have  of  becoming  attenuated  at  the  apex,  and  bearing 
a  young  plant  at  the  apex.  It  is,  as  you  say,  the  same  plant,  now 
occasionally  sent  out  under  the  correct  name. 

Chrysanthemums. — F.  M.  :  Under  the  circumstances  we 
should  let  the  crown  buds  go,  of  the  varieties  named,  and  take 
the  terminals  as  they  come  a  few  weeks  hence. 

India  rubber  Plant. — A.  Saunder  :  The  Indiarubber  Plant, 
Ficus  elastica,  always  grows  with  a  straight  stem,  and  one 
leading  bud,  unless  this  is  pinched  out,  but  it  is  no  advantage 
to  do  so  for  a  window  plant.  Ficus  macrophylia,  or  the 
Indian  Banyan,  has  a  branching  habit  in  a  young  state. 

Names  of  Fruits. — G.  R.  A.:  The  Gooseberries  were  half 
cooked  when  they  reached  us,  and  quite  beyond  identification. 
A.  M.  D.  :  Too  much  decayed.  All  fruit  sent  to  be  named  should 
he  not  quite  ripe,  and  well  packed,  or  a  journey  through  the 
post  renders  them  past  recognition  when  they  reach  us. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices, 


s.d  s.d. 

Cherries . £  sieve  2  0  10  0 

Currant,  black,  %  sieve  5  9  6  0 

—  red . \  sieve  3  0  4  0 

Grapes  . per  lb.  10  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Peaches. .. .per  dozen  1  0  12  0 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 
Strawberries.,  per  lb.  0  3  0  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Weolesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 
Bouvardias  ..per doz.  8  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Cy perus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  12  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  18  0 
Evergreens, invar,  doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 

Fuchsia  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.  12  0  30  0 

Lobelia . per  doz.  3  0  4  0 

Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  o 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  ..per  doz.  4  0  6  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 


Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  4  0 
Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

— . doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  16  3  0 
Encharis  . .  per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Esclischoltzia,12  bch.  2  0  4  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 
Lavender  ....12  bus.  3  0  5  0 
Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  16  3  0 
Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 


Pelargoniums, 12spy3.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3  0  6 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..  2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  . .  per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Moss  per  bnch _  0  4  16 

Roses,  dozen  bunches  2  0  6  0 

Spirea . doz.  bUDs.  4  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  2  0  3  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  3  0  4  0 

Sweet;  Peas . .  doz.  bns.  2  0  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  0 


Names  of  Plants. — J.  Rotten:  Phacelia  tanacetitolia.  R, 
Kemp:  1,  Lilium  pardalinum  ;  2,  Chrysanthemum  latifolium ; 

3,  Lobelia  cardinalis  ;  4,  Campanula  isopliylla  alba.  J.  G.  R.: 
1,  Mentha  Pulegium  ;  2,  Arenaria  balearica  ;  3,  Mentha  Requieni; 

4,  Dianthus  sinensis  Heddewigii ;  5,  Dianthus  deltoides ;  6; 
Lysimacliia  clethroides.  D.  Bell :  Lycaste  plaDa  var. 

Pelargonium  Sport. — C.  Salvidge:  Undoubtedly  a  true 
sport,  and  nothing  unusual  among  these  plants.  Whether  it 
will  be  of  any  commercial  value  is  very  doubtful,  as  we  have 
so  many  good  things  in  the  same  way. 

Retarding  Red  Currants. — H.Gerrard:  If  your  plants  are 
grown  in  the  open,  the  only  plan  you  can  adopt  is  to  shade  the 
bushes,  and  atthe  same  time  cover  them  with  netting  to  keep  off 
the  birds.  Some  adopt  the  plan  of  covering  up  the  bushes  with 
mats,  but  if  the  latter  are  kept  on  for  any  length  of  time  it 
cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  the 
chances  of  a  good  crop  next  year.  You  should  grow  some  plants 
especially  for  the  purpose,  training  them  against  a  north  aspect 
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wall.  Then  all  they  should  require  would  be  a  double  layer  of 
an  old  lierriDg  net  to  protect  them  from  birds. 

The  Yew  Tree  Smoking. — R.  S. :  Yes.  We  consider  that 
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the  explanation  of  the  Yew  Tree  Smoking,  as  mentioned  by 
Tennyson,  would  most  probably  refer  to  the  shedding  of  the 
pollen  in  March  or  April,  according  to  the  season.  The  tree  is 
dioecious,  that  is,  the  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  different 
trees,  and  the  male  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  pollen 
it  scatters  in  every  direction  about  that  time,  covering  every¬ 
thing  within  a  considerable  distance  of  it,  The  same  thing 
might  with  propriety  be  said  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  P.  austriaca, 
and  several  other  species  coining  under  our  observation.  The 
only  other  explanation  perhaps  which  can  be  given  is  that  of 
vapour  arising  from  moisture  or  dew  condensed  upon  the  tree, 
and  this  may  be  seen  when  the  sun  suddenly  shines  out  after  a 
thunder  shower  or  a  warm  summer  day  as  well  as  at  other  times. 

Communications  Received. — A.  B. — J.  T.-  J.  W.  T. _ H.  W.E. 

— J.  H.  H.— T.  B.— J.  H.— W.  P.-E.  R.  J.— W.  D.— T  G  — 
A.  H. 
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Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  1  6 

Carrots  ...  .per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....each  0  4 
Endive,  French,  doz,  2  6 


6  0 


3  0 

2  6 


6  0 


0  9 
3  0 


s.d. 

Herbs  ....per  bunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  1  6 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1  3 
Onions..  ..per  bushel  3  6 
Parsley.. .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 
Tomatos  ....  per  lb.  0  4 
Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Kent  Kiaue 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  bon. 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5  ;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6 d.,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

%*  Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
“Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wed'iiesday  Morning. 
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paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Gardening  Charities,  &e. 

GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.— 
Secretary,  Edward  Roger  Cutler,  50,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W. 

GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. — Honorary  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden, 
Chiswick,  W. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  PROVIDENT  and  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. — Secretary,  William  Collins,  9,  Martiudale 
Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price,  per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORS  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON.  S.W. 

REVUE  de  rHORTICULTURE  belge 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultural 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 
E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kercbove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninek,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 

T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E. 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Yeiteh,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office  :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pvnaekt.  Ghent. 

A  Practical  Farmers’  Journal 


NORTH7  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer  s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England'  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let  ;  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  ;  Agricultural  Seeds  ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ha- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  1  chinery,  and  Engines. 
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The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
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Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
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#  CULTIVATION. 

CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter¬ 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
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“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17, 

SITUATIONS. 

To  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring1  Land 
Agents,  Stewards,  Bailiffs,  or  Gardeners. 

TAMES  CARTER  &  Co.  have  at  all  times 

t?  upon  their  Register  reliable  and  competent  MEN  several 
of  whom  are  personally  well  known  to  Messrs.  Carter  En¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  to  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

TheVCARDENINgIyORUV’ 

VOL.  VII.. 

Will  be  commenced  on 
SEPTEMBER  6th.  ; 

GARDENING  BOOKS.  ! 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE.  ' 

THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
■post  free,  Is.  Id. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOB,  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6 d.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.-The  best 

book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  j 
Garden,  Chiswick  ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  \ 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 

AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne. — 

Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 

By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  3d., 
post  free. 
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Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty. 

Schedules ,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every  description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural  Societies. 
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“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

(  Trial  Sample  post  free.)  without  which 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  ail  jtiuvais 

for  permanently  destroying-  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  <fcc. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens ,  dec.,  dec. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
■without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refu-e  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal.. 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities' 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

- —  DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  3G  ins.  wide 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
SOLV.  iUAXrFA CTURKRS:  TlIE 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY. 

Works :  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co,, 

103 ,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE  .—We  oriqinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge. 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January. 
18S7,  since  which  time  our  UNLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

London  Wholesale  Agents— 

HURST  &  SON,  153,  Honndsditch. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTc. 


In 

ItmlWCAKAtl.  SPraR  BY  tosv! 

I,  jSeres.C  W ALOCME 


.  I Mt/LTUM  IN  PARVO<  -, 


Pi  ice  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 
THE  “STOTT  ”  FERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR,  Co.,  Ltd., 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 


BUILDINGS 


Best 

work  guaranteed 
and  at  lowest  prices. 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  Hot  -  water 
Apparatus  complete. 


catalogue 

FREE. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

DARLINGTON. 


% 


' O. . 


The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY'S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


ONCE  USED  ALWAYS  USED. 


fcvi  \['r 

W(P- 


The  very  best  Watering  Can  in  the  Market. 

Used  by  all  the  leading  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  Orchid 
Growers,  &  Amateurs;  &  in  the  Royal  Parks  &  Gardens. 
Made  from  1  quart  to  16  quarts. 

Ladies’  Cans  from  Is.  9d.  each.  Any  size  sent 
free  by  Parcel  Post. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Card. 

J.  HAWS,  4,  MAYOLA  ROAD,  CLAPTON. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


BENTLEY’S 

WEED  DESTROYER. 

Mr.  W.  IGGULDEN,  Marston  Gardens,  writes: — “I  have 
used  your  Weed  Destroyer  for  several  seasons.  It  is  doubtful  if 
anything  more  effectual  will  ever  be  concocted.” 

Mr.  E.  MOLYNEUX,  Swanmore  Park  Gardens,  writes  : — “  I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  Weed  Killer.  In  addition  to  killing 
the  weeds  effectually,  the  gravel  on  our  paths  is  rendered 
particularly  bright  by  its  use.” 

For  further  testimony,  prices,  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  apply  to  the  Sole  Manufacturer— 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY. 


chemical  BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  hull. 


WORKS, 


BAMBOOS 


For 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 
Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  j  and  J  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  J  to  §  in.  ,,  ...  5/-  „  ;  7/- 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  J  to  1  in.  „  ...  7/-  ,,  ;  10/- 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  J  to  £  in.  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/- 

7  ft.  by  I  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)  .  25/-  „  ;  37/6 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  18  in.  to  7  ft.,  5,'-  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE.  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Highly  commended  by  the  judges  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Rose 
Show,  1SS9,  after  15  Months’  Trial.  Awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  1SS9. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says: — “We  were  so  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  composition,  and  its  price,  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely,  and  have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R,  Irwin  Lynch,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
says  : — “There  can  he  no  question  with  regard  to  its  efficacy." 
Prices  :— In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is.  6d.  per  gal.;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Iggr  Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

To  be  had  of  all  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  insist  upon  having  the  “ACME.” 

Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
London  Wholesale  Agents — Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Covent  Garden  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
Farringdon  Street ;  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 

Agents  in  Ireland — W.  Drummond  &  Sons.  58,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin :  Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  21,  Bachelor's  Walk,  Dublin  ; 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  55,  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast ;  McKenzie 
&  Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House,  Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 


W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Pollett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C.,and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  Aug.  9, 1S90. 
Agents:  for  Scotland— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland — Messrs.  Charles  Eason  &  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester — Mr.  John  Heywood. 


Vol.  VI. — No.  311. 


1  Office:  17,  Catherine  St.,  I 
)  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  ) 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  16th,  1890. 


|  Registered  at  the  General  Post >  ONE  PENNY. 
(  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  (  Post  Free  1J<Z. 


UPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 


PHAGNUM  MOSS,  Eresh  and  Clean,  5s. 

per  Sack ;  sent  on  approval.  Good  testimonials. — 
G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 


Devonshire  eerns,  30  roots,  botanical 

names,  Is.  id. ;  50  larger  roots,  2s.  9 d.  ;  extra  large,  4s. 
free.— Miss  NELSON,  Bratton  Fleming,  Barnstaple. 


RAND  AURICULAS,  ECHEVER1AS, 

2s  Gd. ;  Algerian  Ivy,  Hypericum,  3s.  doz. ;  Musk,  Ivies, 
Periwinkle,  30,  2s.  Carnation  cuttiDgs,  cloves,  Whites,  Creams, 
15,  Is.,  free. — Mr.  LANE,  Sydenham,  Belfast. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  strong,  2s.  6 A 

per  100  ;  BROCCOLI,  LETTUCE,  and  LEEKS,  Is.  3d. 
per  100.— J.  CORNISH,  Waltham,  Twyford,  Berks. 


Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

EO.  B UNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6d. 


LAXTON’S  STRAWBERRIES.— New 

Priced  LIST,  with  particulars  of  varieties  for  the  present 
season,  now  ready. 

THOMAS  LAXTON,  Seed  Grower,  Bedford. 


AMELLIAS.  —  Health}"  Plants,  ivell  set 

with  bud,  3  to  S  ft.  high,  and  bushy.  Full  particulars  on 
application. 

WILLIAM  GOLBY,  Edgend  Nursery,  Brierfield,  near  Burnley. 


The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.— A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is.;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


OSES  on  own  roots,  is.  doz.  ROSES  in 

pots,  10s.  doz.  CLEMATIS,  16s.  doz.  VARIEGATED 
IVIES,  4s.  doz.  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  IS,  2s.  6d. ;  Ss.  per  100. 
See  new  Catalogue,  post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 


/CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLEC-' 

TiON  ever  offered— 4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Panicum  variegata,  1  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  1  Ficus,  1  Abutilon,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
1  Tradescantia,  1  Salvia,  1  Nicotiana  affinis,  1  double  crimson 
Tropffiolum.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6d.,  post  free.  See  also  advt. 
— H.  ENGLISH,  Fairlie  Nursery,  Clevedon. 


A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  white 

Flowers,  carriage  paid,  for  6s.,  7s.  6d.,  or  10s.  CUT 
ROSES,  4s.  per  100.  MAIDENHAIR  FERN,  2s.  6d.  per  100, 
post  free.  Promptly  despatched  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Note. — 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Department,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


OSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6 d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 


LUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  box,  Post 
Free.— THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street, 
Bristol,  and  all  seedsmen. 


Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready  and  may  be  had  free, 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C.  N.B. — Many  new, 
rare,  and  interesting  Plants  and  Bulbs  will  he  found  in  this 
Catalogue. 


ERNS  !  FERNS  !  FERNS  !— Trade  offer. 

Great  Annual  Sale  of  Surplus  Stock.  100,000  in  20  sorts. 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Pteris,  Adiantums,  Polypodiums, 
Polystichums,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  30,000  Pteris  cretica  cristata, 
bushy  stuff,  soon  make  4S's  if  potted  at  once.  10,000  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  fine  plants  for  growing  on,  all  at  12s.  100.  Stove 
Ferns,  in  varieties,  Gs.  100;  50s.  1,000.  Packing  free  cash  with 
order.— J.  SMITH,  The  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 


Roman  hyacinths  !  roman  hya¬ 
cinths  ! !  Cheapest  offer  in  the  trade.  Pot  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  &c.  Catalogue  free  first  week  in 
August.  POT  VINES!  POT  VINES  !!  POT  VINES  !!!  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs.  An  inspection  invited. 
All  Catalogues  free.  Our  Gloxinias  still  in  full  beauty. — JOHN 
PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 
Nursery  Grounds,  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 


LAIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


SUTTON’S  BULBS  FOR  PRODUCING 

FLOWERS  AT  CHRISTMAS.— Early  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Early  Narcissi,  Forcing  Hyacinths,  Forcing  Tulips.  For  full 
particulars  see  Sutton’s  Bulb  Catalogue,  now  ready,  price  6 d., 
post  free. 


BUTTON’S  BULBS  GENUINE  ONLY 

k_5  DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS.  THE  QUEEN'S 
SEEDSMEN,  READING.  All  Bulbs  Carriage  Free,  except 
orders  under  5s.  value. 


None  Like  the  Kent  Strawberries. 

VERY  fine  Plants,  true  to  name,  to  fruit 

next  year. — GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  (Explicit  cultural  directions 
and  descriptions). 


Bulbs  for  autumn  flowering.— 

Summer  Planting  List  now  ready  of  RARE  CROCUS 
SPECIES  for  Autumn  and  Spring  flowering,  Beautiful  and 
Rare  COLCHICUMS,  STERNBERGIA  (Lily  of  the  Field), 
ZEPHYRANTHES  (Flowers  of  the  West  Wind),  PYRETH- 
RUMS  for  Autumn  planting,  &c.,  &c.  List  free  on  application. 
— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


WANTED  OLD  STOCK  PLANTS  OF 

MALMAISON  CARNATION.  In  exchange  or  cash. 
Turned  out  of  pots.— W.  HOWARD,  Southgate,  N. 


Strawberries. — a  fine  collection  of  the 

best  varieties  can  be  supplied.  Orders  should  be  booked 
now.  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.— THOMAS  RIVERS 
&  SON,  Sawhridgeworth. 


OSES,  CLEMATIS,  GREENHOUSE,  and 

HARDY  PLANTS. — New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
now  ready,  containing  a  full  list  of  New  Roses,  post  free  upon 
application.  All  reasonably  priced. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


Dutch,  Cape  and  Exotic  Bulbs. 

NT.  ROOZEN  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

for  1890,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections 
of  New,  Rare,  and  Fine  BULBS  and  PLANTS  (94  pages  in 
English)  is  now  ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  be  sent,  post  free,  on 
application  to  their  Agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co.,  3,  CROSS 
LANE,  ST.  MARY-AT-HILL,  LONDON.  E.C.  ;  or  themselves 
direct  at  OVERVEEN,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 

N.B. — No  connection  with  any  other  firm  of  the  same  name. 


TTINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  hook  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5*. ;  post  free,  5s.  3 d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


REENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  &c.— MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  18S2,  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1883  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address — Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office — 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 


THE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  agri¬ 
culture  journal.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 
This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6 d.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  be  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


SC.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor  PLANTS 

•  Quick,  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  &]  sfl 


Gardeners’  Register. 

ADIES  or  Gentlemen  in  want  of  a  Gar¬ 
dener,  or  Gardeners  in  want  of  situations,  all  booked 
free  of  charge. — JOHN  DOWNIE,  Seedsman,  144,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 


WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1883.  HOT-WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  bad  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 


TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

t)  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS— Largest  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free. — H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices .  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals. 


BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports. 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


REENHOUSES.  —  Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  4Ss.  ;  No.  13.  Span-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Broekley,  London. 

/CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE.— 

VD  Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  gl  owers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 


Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  18S8. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

IDLAND  COUNTIES  HERALD  sup- 

plied  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address,  and  six 
halfpenny  stamps  for  postage,  addressed  “  Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.”  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
always  contains  large  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let. 


URE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture : — “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  3c 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead- 

ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  Qd, 

ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 


RIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  lusect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 


MONDAY,  AUGUST  18th. 

Dutch  Bulbs. —  Special  Trade  Sales. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY,  Aug.  18th,  THURS¬ 
DAY,  August  21st,  MONDAY,  August  25th,  and  THURSDAY, 
August  28th,  at  half-past  11  o’clock,  extensive  consignments  of 
Named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and 
other  DUTCH  BULBS,  together  with  white  Roman  HYACINTHS 
and  Paper-white  NARCISSUS,  received  direct  for  Unreserved 
Sale. 

These  early  Auctions  have  been  specially  arranged  in  Lots  to 
suit  the  Trade  and  other  Large  Buyers. 

The  Auctioneers  are  now  preparing  their  permanent  Lists  for 
the  coming  Season,  and  will  be  pleased  to  enter  the  Names  of 
intending  Purchasers  who  may  desire  a  regular  supply  of 
Catalogues  for  these  Sales. 

Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C, 


FETES, FLOWER  SHOWS, BAZAARS, &c. 

COL..  J-  H.  MEURICE’S 

Reliable  Recherche  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of  every  de¬ 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent, 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-making  Specialties  and  every 
Novelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls,  Private 
Parties,  Colleges,  &c. — Address,  20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET, 
ST.  PANCRAS,  W.C.  _ 

ORCHIDS. 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Are  constantly  receiving  IMPORTATIONS  of  ORCHIDS 
from  various  parts  of  tlie  World,  and  they  will  send 
particulars  of  each  importation  as  it  arrives  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  their  name  and  address  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Company  have  also  an  immense  stock  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  ;  descriptive  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  on  application  to  the  Company, 

and  Nurseries,  CARSTON,  LIVERPOOL 
“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  &e.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King's  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time,  without  risk  or 
straining.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. _ 

“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL  I  ” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER"  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
2s.;  extra  strong  2s.  6 d.,  postage  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the -work 
of  hand,  without  soiling  the  fingers. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay. _ _ 

TKJ5L33E  NOTICE. 


A  6-TON  TRUCK  of  BEDFORDSHIRE  COARSE 

SILVER  SAND 

Fop  35s.,  Cash.  Free  on  Rail  c it  Leighton. 

Address  only  the  OWNER, 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32, Polygon, LONDON, H.W. 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS.’ 


~| — ,  'i  4  A  ryi  For  Orchids,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons 
j  i  8  supplied  in  Truck  Loads. 

Also  FIBROUS  LOAM,  best  qualities. 

~  SMYTH’S  • 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES, MANURES, 

SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  J  inch  and  1  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Price 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
■  Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List ,  free  by  post. 


w*  g,  sums, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 

H.  M.  POLLETT  &  Co., 

Horticultural  and  General  Printers, 

42  to  48,  FANN  ST.,  ALDERS  GATE  ST., 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues  a  Specialty, 


Schedules,  Entry  Forms,  Certificates,  and  every 
description  of  Printing  for  Horticultural Societies. 


EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS 

Double  Roman  and  Paper-white  Narcissus. 


JAMES  VEITCH  &  SONS 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THE?  HAVE  RECEIVED  THEIR  USUAL  CONSIGNMENTS  OF 

THE  ABOVE  VALUABLE  BULBS  FOR  EARLY  FORGING, 

And  will  be  pleased  to  receive  Orders  for  immediate  delivery. 

BULB  CATALOGUE  FOR  1890 

Has  now  been  Posted  to  all  tlieir  Customers  ;  any  one  not  having  received  the  same, 
a  Duplicate  Copy  will  immediately  be  forwarded  Post  Free  on  application. 


ROYAL  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 


“PIC  RENA,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE— ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEN  and  BLACK  FLY,  AMERICAN  BLIGHT,  RED 
SPIDER,  CAMELLIA  SCALE,  MEALY  BUG,  BROWN 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &c. 

“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  15th  July,  1887. 

“  De^r  Sirs— I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“  I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

( Of  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  18SS. 

“Gentlemen— I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘  Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 


command  a  good  sale. 


(Signed)  “  B.  S.  WILLIAMS.' 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  §d.,  2s.  6 d.,  and  3s.  6 d.;  in  tins  (l 
and  2  gallons),  10s.  Qd.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 


PREPARED  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDINBURGH. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


AMATEUR’S  friend. 


Wonderful  circulation  of  Hot-water  in  a  single 
pipe.  Apparatus  7  ft.  long  ;  burns  gas  or  oil. 
Price,  complete,  1  6/- 

0.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S., &S0N, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 


Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 
THE  “STOTT  ’’  FERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR,  Co.,  Ltd., 
BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 

We  were  awarded  all  the  First  Prizes  (seven) 
in  the  open  classes  for  Begonias  at  the  Roya  I 
Aquarium  Show  on  July  29th  &  30th,  as 
follows: — For  group,  200  sq.ft.  12  Doubles. 
12  Singles.  6  Whites.  6  Yellows.  6  Rose  or 
Pink.  6  Scarlet  or  Crimson.  This  being 
evidence  of  quality. 


JOHN  LAXNG  &  SONS, 

The  Nurseries, 

FOREST  HILL. 


THE 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


(  Trial  Sample  post  free. ) 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  .Rivals 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  IS  GENUINE. 


for  permanently  destroying;  vegetation  on  "Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  <fcc. 
Used  at  Keio  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Ac.,  & c. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations . 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

.“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal- 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
—  ,  '7?!  flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 

Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works:  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents  :—  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE.—  We  originally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1SS7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

Loudon  Wholesale  Agents— 

HURST  &  SON,  152,  “  Houndsditck. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


CONWAY  G.  WARNE, 

Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS, 

Royal  Potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

FOR 

FLOWER  POTS 

And  HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY  of 
all  descriptions. 


BAMBOOS 


For 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 

Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  §  and  4  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  §  to  |  in.  ,,  ...  5/-  „  ;  7/- 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  J  to  1  in.  ,,  ...7/-  ,,  ;  10/- 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  1  to  J  in.  thick,  22/-  ,,  ;  30/- 

7  ft.  by  4  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)..  25/-  ,,  ;  37/6  .. 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  IS  in.  to  7  ft.,  5/-  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 
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WILLIAMS' 

EarlyForcingBulbs 

Well-ripened  and  heavy  Bulbs  of 

PDMAM  MVAPHUTUQ  Ear,y  White’  fro,n  5  ins' 

nUlVIHIl  II  mUlli  I  no  to  5J  ins.  in  circumference. 

PAPER  WHITE  NARCISSUS  ST^ 

circumfereuoe. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS r&6iC 

in  circumference, 

LILSUM  CANDIDUM  PURB  S™  cxtra 

EARLY  ORDERS  SOLICITED. 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY  GOOD  BULBS  <£  SEEDS, 


APPLY  TO 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM 


HIS 


UNIQUE  BULB  LIST, 

With  Pamphlet,  Now  Revised,  and  Enlarged, 

“HOW  I  CAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them.  HOW  Ready.  Sent  Post 
Free  on  application. 

This  List  and  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  post  free  early  in  August  to 
all  who  ordered  in  previous  years.  If  wanted  before ,  please  send 
post  card.  Please  mention  this  Paper. 


UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 

Strong  hardy  runners 
and  plants  in  pots  of 
the  newest  and  best 
varieties. 

Descriptive  Catalogue 
on  application. 

DICKSONS,  th§KXe;es' 

limited.  CHESTER. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

21st  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain.  Is.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
6d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order, 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY 


I  DUTCH  BULBS 

B  Carriage  Paid  to  Purchaser’s  door  in  Great 
I  Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 
I  Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’ s  Catalogue 
I  gratis  and  post  free  from  the  growers. 

p  VAN  MEEEBEEK  8s  Co., Hillsgom! Holland). 


Mr,  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 

THE  FINEST  CROWN. 

5,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering! 

White  Grounds,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  21s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  Gd.  per  100. 

Strong  plants  of  his  NEW  YELLOWS  and  KILJIURRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  Gd.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


NARCISSUS, 

“SIR  WATKIN.” 


DICKSONS 


Now  ready,  thoroughly 
ripened,  strong  flowering 
Bulbs  of  this  grandest  Daffo¬ 
dil,  Is.  each;  extra  large, 
Is.  6d.  each.  Special  prices 
per  dozen  and  100.  Nexv 
Catalogue  will  be  ready  shortly. 


LIMITED. 


3 NURSERIES,  CHESTER. 

(L00  Acres.) 


HARTLAND’S 

DAFFODILS. 


&S" 


GENERAL  LIST  of  DAFFODILS 
and  Miscellaneous  Bulbs  for  Autumn 
Planting  now  ready.  Gratis  to  all 
applicants. 

Goods,  Carriage  and  Post  Free. 

Prices  25,  and  in  some  cases  50  and  IOO  per  cent. 
“  all  round  reduction  ”  for  Season  1890. 


WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  F.R.H.S., 

Seedsman,  23,  PATRICK  STREET,  CORK. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivat  ion  of  Ferns,  &c.,  including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  l  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE!  MANCHESTER. 


BULBS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  BLOOMING. 

The  following,  if  ordered  and  potted  at  once,  will  bloom  well 
for  Christmas. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS.  Is.  Gd.  doz., 
11s.  100  ;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  all  averaging  over  five 
inches  round,  the  finest  that  can  possibly  he  imported,  2s.  doz., 
15s.  100. 

FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA.  the  most  lovely  flower  of 
the  day.  Piauted  from  now  until  end  of  August,  will  bloom  at 
Christmas,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  Gd. 
doz.,  11s.  100. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100. 
PAPER- WHITE  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100;  or  the 
large-flowering  variety,  Is.  (id.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

My  other  Bulbs  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  delivery  the  latter 
part  of  August,  but  orders  should  he  hooked  as  early  as  possible 
to  secure  best  quality.  Full  list  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN.— id.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks;  or  sent, 
post  free,  1  brick,  9cL  ;  3  bricks.  Is.  8 d.  ;  6  bricks,  2s.  9d. 
RAFFIA  GRASS.— Best  White,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb.;  2  lb.,  Is.  Gd.;  3  lbs.,  2s.  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  Gd.  per  lb. _ 

TERMS  STRICTLY  CASH.— Ordersunder  10s.  carriage  extra ; 
orders  over  £1  carriage  paid.  For  my  original  guarantee  and 
extra  discount,  see  my  List,  page  2. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  JSirminyhmu. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  August  ISth. — Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  August  19th. — Aberdeen  Flower  Show  (3  days).  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  Summer  Show. 

Wednesday,  August  20th.— Shropshire  Horticultural  Society’s 
Exhibition  (2  days).  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Flower  Show 
(3  days). 

Thursday,  August  21st. — Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 


“  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

Khe  Corn  Harvest. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
^  but  that  the  corn  harvest  of  the  kingdom 
is  being  conducted  under  somewhat  adverse 
conditions.  The  heavy  rainfall  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  had  laid  much  of  the  heavier 
breadths  low,  and  cutting  is  proceeding  with 
difficulty.  Some  more  recent  heavy  rains 
seems  to  have  done  worse  in  the  laying  of  the 
now  heavily  weighted  ears,  and  distressing 
indeed  are  the  complaints  to  hand  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  crops.  We  deeply  deplore 
this  misfortune,  -which  is  accentuated  by  the 
cool  and  cloudy  weather  prevailing.  With  hut 
very  little  of  autumn  fru  it,  with  tire  Potato 
disease  rapidly  spreading,  and  what  promised 


earlier  to  be  an  abundant  harvest  is  being 
materially  injured  by  rains,  the  outlook  is 
indeed  far  from  cheering,  and  agriculture  bids 
fair  to  he  a  heavily  handicapped  industry  this 
season  once  more. 

We  wonder,  indeed,  how  long  this  down¬ 
grade  stride  is  to  continue !  Whence  is  to 
come  rent,  rates,  tithes,  taxes,  labour,  seeds, 
manures,  and  many  other  of  the  charges  upon 
farming,  we  utterly  fail  to  see.  Those  engaged 
solely  in  the  production  of  market  vegetables 
have  not,  so  far  this  season,  fared  badly,  as, 
indeed,  on  the  whole,  they  usually  do  best ; 
hut  the  fruit  growers  are  in  sad  case,  so  far 
as  the  autumn  fruits  are  concerned,  and  are 
already  feeling  the  pinch  greatly.  This  lack 
of  fruit  will  harmfully  influence  labour 
presently,  as,  without  means,  labour  cannot 
he  paid.  All  the  same,  labour  is  more  needed 
in  the  gardens  and  orchards  just  now  than 
almost  at  any  time.  The  Hop  industry,  too, 
has  suffered  severely  from  the  adverse  season, 
far  more  in  fact  than  from  competition  in 
other  directions.  There  is  yet  ample  time  for 
the  weather  to  improve,  and  the  harvest  to  be 
fairly  well  gathered  in.  We  trust  it  may  he 
so,  as  oar  misfortunes  have  been  heavy  enough 
this  season. 


TfTHE  Chiswick  Conferences. — Outside  of  our 
own  columns  the  recent  confeiences  at 
Chiswick  seems  to  have  found  some  severe 
criticism.  The  fault  lies  with  those  who 
arrange  the  programmes,  and  crowd  so 
much  more  of  papers  and  matter  into  a 
couple  of  hours  than  is  either  needful  or 
desirable.  We  have  contended  previously  that 
the  patience  of  no  audience  will  exceed  two 
papers  at  Chiswick,  and  one  at  the  Drill  Hall ; 
and  if  these  two  papers  be  diverse  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  yet  not  too  long,  they  answer  every 
useful  purpose,  and  leave  room  for  discussion. 
A  conference  in  which  all  discussion  is  choked 
by  the  verbiage  of  the  papers,  is  an  absurd 
arrangement. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
arranged  for  a  second  Chiswick  conference  in 
about  five  weeks  hence,  which  will  include 
Dahlias  and  Grapes,  both  popular  subjects,  and 
which  should  create  considerable  interest.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  say  very  much  more  that  is 
fresh  concerning  Dahlias  than  was  said  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  last  year,  and  re-hashes  of  old 
papers  are  not  desirable.  As  to  the  Grape 
conference,  that  in  capable  hands  may  he  made 
an  interesting  gathering,  but  somehow,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  than  whom 
no  one  is  better  qualified,  we  look  with  surprise 
at  the  selection  of  other  readers.  We  should 
have  liked  to  see  one  of  the  great  metropolitan 
market  growers  selected,  as  well  as  an  eminent 
northern  one  in  Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  in  the 
market  worth  of  Grapes  that  their  value  nowa¬ 
days  chiefly  lies.  Pure  historical  or  mythical 
details  are  not  worth  wasting  the  time  of  a 
conference  over. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Grapes  at  Chiswick 
are  in  capital  condition  this  year,  and  the 
Council  know  full  well  their  market  value.  It 
will  he  a  good  thing  if  the  conference  should 
resolve  to  invite  the  Council  to  afford  extended 
encouragement  to  experimental  Grape  culture 
at  Chiswick,  and  especially  to  denounce  the  folly 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  in  destroying  an 
isolated  houseful  of  Vines  without  making  an 
effort  to  save  them  by  trying  a  single  one  of 
the  suggested  remedies,  and  injuring  the  garden 
at  the  same  time  by  publishing  to  all  the  world 
the  fact  of  the  Phylloxera  being  found  there. 

7khe  Jam  Exhibition. — A  somewhat  en- 
^  thusiastic  correspondent,  who  takes  great 
interest  in  the  proposed  exhibition  of 
preserves  to  he  held  at  the  Drill  Hall  in 
October  next,  and  to  which  we  referred  last 
week,  makes  the  interesting  and  very  sensible 
suggestion  that  Mr  Gladstone,  who  has  so 
prominently  led  public  opinion  on  the  fruit  and 
jam  question,  he  invited  to  open  the  display. 
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We  fear  at  once  that  both  the  engagements 
of  the  ex-Premier  and  the  conservatism  of  the 
Council  would  interfere  in  opposition  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  wise  proposal.  With  Mr. 
Gladstone  leading,  thousands  of  people  would 
follow,  and  the  Jam  Exhibition  might  become 
an  assured  success ;  otherwise  we  fear  a  lament¬ 
able  failure.  With  us,  who  have  a  strong 
desire  that  the  show  should  make  a  noise  and 
prove  attractive,  the  main  desire  would  be  to 
secure  every  agency,  come  from  whence  it  may, 
which  would  conduce  to  success. 

- - 

Death  of  Mr.  Henry  Bennett. — We  deeply  regret 
to  hear,  as  we  go  to  press,  of  the  death,  on  Tuesday, 
of  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  Shepperton-on-Thames,  the 
raiser  of  Her  Majesty,  and  a  number  of  other  famous 
Roses. 

A  Valuable  Oak  Tree. — At  a  sale  of  old  brown  Oak 
trees  which  took  place  last  month  in  Earl  Fitzwilliam’s 
Park,  at  Wentworth,  one  of  the  trees,  containing  over 
400  ft.  of  Oak,  realised  the  sum  of  £100. 

The  B.  S.  Williams  Memorial.— At  a  public  meeting 
held  in  the  room  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Dr.  Masters, 
F.R.S.,  presiding,  the  following  resolution,  moved  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Pearson, 
was  unanimously  adopted  :  — -  “  That  this  meeting 
desires  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  to  perpetuate 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’  memory  by  investing  such  an 
amount  as  will  suffice  to  put  a  certain  number  of 
children  on  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  as  Williams 
Memorial  Orphans  ;  and  also  to  give  prizes  in  money 
and  Williams  Memorial  Certificates  for  excellence  in 
the  cultivation  of  plants.”  It  was  also  arranged  to 
publish  the  first  list  of  subscriptions,  which  already 
amounts  to  about  £100,  at  an  early  date.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitch,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  anyone  desirous  of  subscribing  to  the 
Memorial  Fund. 

Leicester  Abbey  Park  Flower  Show.  —  We  learn 
with  much  pleasure  that,  thanks  to  the  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  John  Burn,  the  great  success  that  attended 
the  inauguration  of  the  Flower  Shows  in  Leicester 
Abbey  Park,  has  this  year  been  fully  maintained.  The 
show  on  Tuesday,  August  5th,  was  visited  by  a  greater 
crowd  of  visitors  than  ever,  and  the  sum  of  £666  was 
taken  at  the  gates.  The  weather  was  gloriously  fine, 
the  arrangement  perfect,  and  the  entries  more  numerous 
than  before.  The  Park  itself  was  in  splendid  order, 
and  Mr.  Burn  must  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
result  of  his  labours. 

The  Matlock  Bath  Flower  Show. — A  more  delightful 
spot  for  a  flower  show  than  the  Pavilion  Grounds  at 
Matlock  Bath  could  hardly  be  found  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  scenery  surrounding  the  grounds  is  of 
the  most  charming  description,  and  with  glorious 
weather,  the  superb  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
a  good  show,  everything  favoured  a  large  attendance  ; 
and  the  managers  were  not  disappointed.  The  princi¬ 
pal  feature  of  the  show  was  the  groups  arranged  for 
effect,  of  which  there  were  four  entries,  and  finer  groups 
than  those  holding  the  premier  position  have  seldom 
been  seen  in  the  provinces.  The  fruit  was  also  good, 
as  well  as  the  vegetables  and  bouquets,  which  were  of 
high-class  merit.  The  cottagers  also  showed  well,  and 
the  prizes  offered  by  the  society  for  competition  by 
children  were  keenly  competed  for.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Clarke,  whose  whole  ambition 
is  to  make  the  society  popular,  and  whose  arrangements 
met  with  complete  success. 

Heavy  RainfaU  in  New  South  Wales.  —  Sydney 
papers  of  June  30th  report  an  exceedingly  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  on  June  28th.  Up  to  9' o’clock  a.m.  the  downpour 
amounted  to  2  '57  ins. ,  and  by  6. 30  in  the  evening  4  ins. 
more  had  fallen,  while  in  addition  to  that  0'384  in.  fell 
between  6.30  at  night  and  9  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
making  6 '95  ins.  altogether.  The  heaviest  part  of  the 
rain  fell  between  3.30  and  4  o’clock.  Within  that 
time — that  is  within  half-an-hour— 0'30  in.  fell,  and 
that  is  a  fall  at  a  great  rate.  During  one  shower, 
lasting  about  two  minutes— rain  fell  at  the  rate  of  3  ins. 
per  hour.  The  total  rainfall  for  the  six  months,  as 
reported  at  the  Sydney  Observatory,  is  5  ft.  ! 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — At  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  the  5th  inst. — Mr. 
Grieve,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  in  the  chair— two 
papers  were  read — one  by  Mr.  G  Bunyard,  Maidstone, 
Kent,  on  “  The  Cultivation  of  the  Cherry  and  Raspberry 
in  Kent,”  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  Mackenzie.  The  other, 


on  “The  Gardener’s  Friends  and  Foes,”  was  read  by 
Mr.  Calder  for  the  author,  Mr.  M'Millan,  Trinity. 
At  the  outset,  Mr.  M’Millan  stated  that  all  gardeners 
knew  insects  were  the  greatest  enemies  of  their  fruit 
trees  ;  but  they  were  just  beginning  to  find  out  how 
much  they  were  indebted  to  their  feathered  friends  for 
what  little  fruit  they  did  get.  The  remainder  of  the 
paper  was  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  habits  of 
insectivorous  birds.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  losses  by 
the  depredations  of  these  birds  were  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  gains  from  their  usefulness  as  destroyers 
of  insects  and  other  vermin.  Yotes  of  thanks  were 
given  to  the  contributors  of  the  two  papers.  The 
exhibits  on  the  table  included  a  stand  of  Roses  from 
Mr.  Henderson,  Clermiston  ;  a  collection  of  Begonias 
from  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons  ;  a  large  assortment  of 
Gooseberries  from  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  and,  from 
the  same  firm,  samples  of  Lilium  speciosum  rubrum. 

Double  Varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  carinatum. 
— We  have  received  a  box  of  cut  flowers,  representing 
many  beautiful  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  carinatum, 
from  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Sons,  152,  Houndsditch,  London. 
The  flower  heads  were  very  double  and  of  great  size, 
the  numerous  florets  overlying  one  another  with  great 
compactness  and  regularity.  One  of  the  largest  forms 
was  a  white  variety,  which,  in  its  younger  stages,  shows 
the  florets  edged  with  lilac  or  purple  ;  but  as  they 
attain  their  full  development  they  become  pure  white. 
Another  choice  variety  was  a  pale  lilac  one,  having  the 
florets  edged  with  purple.  The  disc  in  the  early  stages 
is  of  a  dark  brownish  purple,  approaching  crimson  ; 
but  as  the  flowers  gradually  expand,  the  colour  loses 
much  of  its  original  intensity.  The  florets  of  another 
form  were  edged  and  tipped  with  purple.  A  bronzy 
yellow  variety  we  considered  very  choice.  The  florets 
were  edged  with  a  deeper  shade,  intensifying  almost  to 
crimson  in  the  centre  of  the  head  before  attaining 
their  fullest  expansion.  A  crimson  one,  having  the 
head  surrounded  by  yellow  rays,  was  also  very  beautiful. 
A  lilac  and  the  purple  variety  showed  the  original 
arrangement  of  colours  in  the  outer  florets,  being  lilac 
at  the  tip,  crimson  in  the  middle,  and  yellow  at  the 
base. 

Mimulus  moscliatus  compactus.  —  A  variety  of 
the  common  Musk  of  Continental  origin  may  be 
seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick.  A  considerable  number  of  plants 
are  grown  in  the  open  border,  and  only  one  out  of  the 
batch  has  proved  faulty,  and  sprawls  over  the  ground 
like  the  original  type.  The  rest  are  of  close,  upright 
bushy  habit,  and  do  not  exceed  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  in 
height.  The  flowers  are  of  the  usual  colour  and  size, 
but  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  making  the 
plants  quite  yellow.  It  would  make  an  excellent 
subject  for  pot  work,  and,  like  Harrison’s  Musk, 
requires  no  tying  up  or  training.  For  this  reason  it 
would  prove  useful  for  window  culture,  as  a  greater 
number  of  plants  could  be  grown  in  the  same  space. 

Maurandya  Barclayana  and  Varieties.  —  The 
original  type  of  this  climber  has  violet-purple  flowers, 
with  a  pale  purple  tube  more  or  less  suffused  with 
green.  The  leaves  are  hastate,  cordate  at  the  base, 
and  somewhat  three-lobed,  whilst  the  most  highly- 
developed  ones  are  incipiently  five-lobed,  and  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  the  Ivy.  The  stems  attain  a 
considerable  height  when  planted  close  to  some  support 
up  which  they  can  climb.  The  species  is,  however, 
highly  amenable  to  pot  culture,  and  a  collection  of 
varieties  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  Some  of  the  plants 
show  violet-purple  flowers,  others  are  dark  blue,  pale 
blue,  rosy  purple,  deep  rose-purple,  and  pure  white 
with  pale  lemon  stamens.  They  are  in  comparatively 
small  pots,  with  a  few  short  sticks  that  are  now 
perfectly  covered  with  shoots  and  flowering  freely. 
The  dark  purple,  violet-purple  and  white  varieties  are 
the  most  choice. 

Lnpinus  albo-coccineus  nanus,— The  old-fashioned 
Lupinus  nanus  used  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the 
Lupins  for  garden  decoration,  as  far  as  annuals  are 
concerned.  The  reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  lay  in 
its  dwarf  branching  habit  and  the  quantity  of 
flowers  it  produced.  The  ordinary  form  of  L.  albo- 
coccineus  grows  to  a  height  of  3  ft.,  and  produces  but  a 
moderate  quantity  of  bloom  for  its  size  ;  but  is  notwith¬ 
standing  very  stately.  The  dwarf  variety  L.  a.  -c.  nanus 
attains  only  a  foot  in  height,  and  produces  a  mass 
of  flowers,  which,  although  not  so  bright  in  colour  as 
those  of  the  types,  are  yet  conspicuous  and  showy  when 
seen  in  the  mass.  They  are  white  with  a  changeable 
blotch  on  the  upper  petal  or  standard,  of  a  pale  or  dark 


purple  when  the  flowers  are  in  perfection.  They  are 
proportionately  of  good  size,  and  produced  in  terminal 
somewhat  whorled  racemes.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

Begonia  Worthiana. — Being  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hampton  Court  on  August  4th,  I  went  to  see  the 
bedding,  and  two  beds  of  the  above-named  Begonia 
appeared  to  me  to  be  well  worth  a  short  paragraph 
in  The  Gardening  World.  The  quantity  of 
flowers  the  plants  carried  made  them  a  great 
attraction,  and  although  the  individual  flowers 
are  neither  large  nor  upright,  they  certainly  made 
more  of  a  show  than  larger  and  better  shaped  flowers 
did  in  some  of  the  other  beds.  Doubtless  for  making 
a  mass  of  colour  to  be  seen  from  a  distance,  B. 
Worthiana  is  an  excellent  variety. —  IV.  Panics. 

Petunia,  Holborn  Blue. — This  belongs  to  a  strain 
unhappily  named  the  Clematis  section,  because  the 
flowers  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Clematis 
Jackmanni.  The  flowers  are  single,  large  deep  violet- 
blue,  with  a  shade  of  purple  for  some  time  after 
they  first  expand.  It  comes  true,  or  nearly  so,  from 
seed.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  when  shown  at  the 
meeting  on  the  12th  inst.  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn. 

Hydrangea  hortensis  flore  pleno.  —  The  flowers 
of  this  plant  are  single,  semi-double,  and  double, 
the  single  ones  being  the  smallest,  and  the  semi¬ 
double  ones  the  largest ;  and  all  are  of  a  bright 
pink  hue.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  type.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
on  the  12th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Sarracenia  Claytoni.  — The  parentage  of  this  garden 
form  was  S.  Drummondi  crossed  with  S.  Chelsoni,  itself 
a  hybrid.  The  pitchers  are  light  green,  with  a  crimson 
edge  to  the  wing,  and  the  upper  part,  as  well  as  the  large, 
undulated  lid,  is  reticulated  with  crimson,  enclosing 
white,  translucent  areas.  As  the  leaves  get  matured 
the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  and  the  lid  becomes 
suffused  with  dark  crimson,  reticulated  with  almost 
black  veins,  enclosing  red  blotches  that  in  the  early 
stages  are  white.  The  variety  was  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Wipf,  gardener  to  N.  Clayton,  Esq.,  East  Cliffe, 
Lincoln,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  12th 
inst.,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

- -«E<- - 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  THEIR 

CROPS. 

Many,  like  myself,  will  have  experienced  disappoint¬ 
ment  this  season  with  some  of  the  fruit  crops.  Apples, 
of  sorts  which  are  never  known  to  fail,  are  abundant, 
and  we  have  no  anxiety  on  that  account  ;  but  Plums 
are  not  what  we  expected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  when  abundance  seemed  certain.  Some  of  the 
more  tender  sorts  set  badly,  and  when  the  continuous 
cold,  damp  weather  in  June  set  in,  dropping  became 
general.  I  do  not  put  so  much  blame  on  the  weather 
experienced  during  the  period  referred  to,  but  to  the 
damp  autumn  of  last  season,  when  ripening  of  wood 
was  a  slow  process,  and  the  mild,  autumn-like  winter 
gave  no  rest  to  growth,  so  that  vigorous  trees  were 
not  prepared  to  set  crops  of  fruit. 

I  note  that  where  Cherries,  Apples,  and  certain 
Plums  ceased  growing  early  in  the  autumn,  they  were 
got  into  good  bearing  condition  this  season,  Morello 
Cherries  especially,  by  means  of  judicious  root  pruning. 
These  were  severely  dealt  with  during  last  autumn 
(when  loaded  with  fine  foliage  and  over-vigorous 
growth),  their  front  and  under  roots  having  been  laid 
bare  and  cut  well  back,  stone  and  lime-charged  soil 
being  afterwards  firmly  rammed  round  and  under  them. 
Growth  soon  ceased,  and  the  shoots  (which  had  been 
well  thinned),  became  brown  and  hard.  Little  more 
than  short  spurs  have  been  formed  this  season,  but 
they  promise  well  for  another  year.  The  fruits  are 
over  the  average  size,  and  hang  in  clusters.  Peaches 
treated  this  way  in  July  and  August  have  done  extra 
well.  Some  Plums  have  been  root  pruned  this  season, 
and  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  at  present  being 
root  pruned. — Stirling. 

- — >!<♦ - 

PEAS  AT  CHISWICK. 

The  trial  of  Peas  is  not  so  extensive  this  season  as  it 
has  been  in  some  recent  years  in  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick,  yet  a  few 
meritorious  kinds  may  be  noted.  A  tall,  mid-season, 
and  fruitful  variety  is  Optimum,  one  of  Mr.  T.  Laxton’s 
raising.  The  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  or  7  ft., 
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bearing  dark  green  foliage  mottled  with  grey.  The 
pods  are  somewhat  inflated,  glaucous,  4  ins.  long,  and 
contain  from  sight  to  ten  seeds  that  are  large  and  sweet. 
The  variety  bears  heavily.  A  strong  contrast  to  the 
above  is  furnished  by  The  Daisy,  a  dwarf  wrinkled 
Marrow,  sent  to  Chiswick  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co. 
The  stems  vary  from  18  ins.  to  24  ins.  in  height,  and 
bear  heavily.  The  pods  are  3  ins.  long,  straight,  broad, 
flattened,  and  glaucous  green.  Each  contains  eight  or 
nine  large  sweet  peas,  so  tightly  packed  in  the  pods 
that  they  compress  one  another.  The  foliage  is  dark 
green  with  grey  veins.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted 
it  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  when  they 
met  at  Chiswick  on  the  22nd  of  July. 

Motto  is  a  tall  variety,  reaching  a  height  of  6  ft., 
and  has  light  green  foliage  splashed  with  grey  blotches. 
The  pods  are  4  ins.  long,  straight,  flat,  and  light 
glaucous  green,  but  the  tip  is  very  imperfectly  filled. 
Boston  Hero  is  another  very  tall  kind  in  seasons  such 
as  the  present,  reaching  a  height  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  It  is 
one  of  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co’s,  varieties,  with  pods 
varying  from  3  ins.  to  4J  ins.  long,  curved,  inflated  at 
first  but  soon  becoming  filled,  and  dark  glaucous  green. 
Each  contains  from  eight  to  nine  large  round  and 
sweet  peas,  quite  filling  the  pod.  When  mature  they 
are  white  and  wrinkled.  As  a  variety  it  is  very 
fruitful.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dark  glaucous  green.  An 
Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it  on  the  same  occasion 
as  that  above  mentioned.  A  like  honour  was  awarded 
to  Ambassador,  one  of  Mr.  Henry  Eckford’s  seedlings. 
It  is  a  tall,  green,  wrinkled  Marrow. 

- - 

THE  LATE  MR.  WILDSMITH. 

[The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  a 
much-esteemed  correspondent  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  who  will  be  recognised  by  -his  initials  by  many 
of  our  readers,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with 
interest  for  the  sympathetic  references  it  contains  to 
the  late  gardener  at  Heckfield. — Ed.]  “It  speaks  well 
for  the  postal  arrangements  between  the  old  country 
and  the  new,  when  I  tell  you  that  not  one  single  copy 
of  your  interesting  publication  has  failed  to  reach  me. 

I  would  not  be  without  my  paper  on  any  account,  for 
it  really  seems  the  one  link,  professionally,  which  binds 
me  to  the  old  country.  I  do  not  always  lay  aside  the 
paper  with  pleasure  though — far  from  it.  Take  for 
instance  your  issue  for  February  8th,  in  which,  directly 
I  had  cut  the  wrapper,  I  was  confronted  with  the  well- 
known — I  might  also  say  loved— features  of  poor 
Wildsmith,  and  read  the  sad  account  of  his  lamented 
death.  Poor  Wildsmith  !  Indeed,  by  his  decease 
England  has  lost  a  man  which  she  could  ill  afford  to 
part  with.  He  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
our  profession  ;  a  gardener  whose  large  heart  was  most 
thoroughly  in  his  work  ;  a  keen  and  pugnacious  critic  ; 
but  withal  a  man  who  always  fought  so  exceedingly 
fair  that  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  made  an  enemy. 
Taking  him  for  all  in  all,  I  fancy  it  will  be  long,  many 
long,  years  ere  we  see  his  like  again.  In  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  years  ago,  in  fact  ere  your  own  excellent 
publication  saw  the  light,  it  was  always  my  pleasure 
to  look  at  once  for  any  notes  appearing  above  his  well- 
known  ‘  W.  W.,’  because  I  felt  certain  that  something 
would  be  found  well  worth  the  time  spent  in  perusing 
the  same.  In  fact  ‘  W.  W.’and  ‘  J.  S.  Woolverstone  ’ 
were  my  favourite  authors  at  that  time,  and  many 
grains  of  solid,  useful,  and  most  practical  information 
had  I,  a  young  gardener,  to  thank  those  gentlemen  for. 
It  seems  but  yesterday,  and  yet  one  only  remains. 
Well,  you  could  have  floored  me  with  a  straw,  and  it 
was  some  little  time  ere  I  shook  off  the  effects  of  the 
sad  information  contained  in  that  particular  issue  of 
The  Gardening  World.  Bight  glad  I  am  that  the 
gardeners  of  Britain  have  recognised  his  worth,  by 
carrying  out  what  I  feel  sure  were  his  wishes,  in  placing 
an  additional  orphan,  where  that  particular  child  will 
be  at  least  above  want  for  some  years  to  come.” — 
J.  U.  II.,  Sydney,  July  7th. 

- — -*»- - 

MARKET  STRAWBERRIES. 

“  W.S.”  having  apparently  the  pick  of  the  Strawberry 
basket,  yet  asks  for  more  to  grow  for  market  purposes. 
In  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Napier  is  found  the 
very  cream  of  the  fruit.  These  everybody  who  grows 
for  market  grows  largely,  and  they  seem  to  be  the  very 
best.  There  is  some  effort  made  now  and  then  to  force 
so-called  new  kinds  into  notice  and  sale,  because  some 
one  having  stock  wants  to  sell ;  but  reputations  are  not 
to  be  lightly  risked,  and  if  there  were  more  regard  for 
eputation,  there  would  be  less  anxiety  to  press  the 


attention  of  market  growers  to  varieties  which  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  the  sorts  named  above. 

“  W.S.”  will,  no  doubt,  find  Noble  earlier  next  year 
when  his  plants  are  better  established,  and  because  so 
large  fruited,  so  well  coloured  and  early,  may  make 
money  from  it  for  a  week  or  so  ;  but  it  lacks  flavour 
sadly,  and  can  never  be  regarded  as  other  than  an  early 
makeshift  till  better  sorts  turn  in.  Marguerite  is  a 
good  and  prolific  kind,  which  does  remarkably  well  in 
some  soils.  Still,  it  has  not  that  general  high  reputa¬ 
tion  which  the  others  mentioned  have.  Waterloo, 
though  late  and  very  large  fruited,  has  pleased  a  few 
only  this  year,  its  huge  soft  black  fruit  having  literally 
rotted  on  the  ground  in  the  rain. 

“  W.  S.”  and  all  other  seekers  for  good  Strawberry 
novelties  will  do  well  to  proceed  carefully  in  making 
additions  to  their  varieties.  Try  a  score  of  plants  of 
each,  some  half  dozen  of  the  best  recommended  varieties 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  if  found  unsuitable  discard 
them  at  once.  Strawberries  differ  in  character  and 
quality,  materially  in  some  cases  in  different  soils,  and 
it  is  wise  to  try  a  few  new  or  less  known  sorts  from 
time  to  time,  and  thus  satisfy  natural  curiosity  as  to 
relative  merits. — Oscar. 

- -«<- - 

THE  SWAN  RIVER  DAISY. 

The  popular  name  of  this  little  Composite  is  more 
appropriate  than  the  botanical  one,  Brachycome 
iberidifolia,  for  the  leaves  are  far  from  being  like  an 
Iberis.  They  are  pinnatisect  with  linear  segments. 
The  typical  form  of  the  plant  has  bright  blue  flower 
heads  with  a  dark  violet-blue  disc.  It  was  originally 
introduced  from  the  Swan  River,  in  1843,  and  since 
then  several  colour  varieties  have  originated  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Several  of  them,  including  varieties  with  light 
and  dark  blue,  rose  and  white-rayed  varieties  have  been 
flowering  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick  for  some  time  past.  Last  Tuesday 


a  group  of  them  was  staged  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  a  pretty 
effect  they  made.  Seeds  were  sown  in  pots,  and  the 
seedlings  brought  on  under  glass.  With  kindly  treat¬ 
ment  they  will  last  a  long  time  yet  in  good  condition. 
A  display  of  the  Swan  River  Daisy  may  be  made  in  the 
open  border  by  sowing  seeds  in  a  little  heat  early  in 
spring,  and  planting  them  out  when  the  weather 
becomes  fine.  A  later  display  may  be  made  by  sowing 
in  the  open  border  in  April,  where  the  plants  are  in¬ 
tended  to  flower,  and  thinning  out  the  seedlings  to 
4  ins.  or  6  ins.  apart  when  they  have  developed  a  few 
rough  leaves. 

- - 

THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 

I  fear,  with  all  due  deference  to  M.  Louis  Morhardt, 
I  must  smile  at  the  proposal  he  makes,  that  to  check 
or  prevent  the  Potato  disease  we  should  syringe  our 
Potato  breadths  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
If  Potatos  were  grown  as  Tomatos  are,  in  a  very  limited 
degree,  and  had  no  underground  tubers  or  fruits,  it 
might  be  possible  to  operate  upon  the  plants  bene¬ 
ficially  with  the  solution.  It  is  advised,  however,  to 
apply  it  in  fine  dry  weather.  If  fine  dry  weather 
always  prevailed  in  our  summers,  we  should  have  no 
Potato  disease  ;  but  when,  as  this  year,  the  breadths 
are  subject  to  heavy  downpours  of  rain,  to  talk  of 
syringing  the  plants  with  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
copper  as  being  beneficial  is  absurd. 

It  is  the  repeated  flooding  of  the  soil  with  rain  which 
has  caused  disease  so  badly  with  us  this  year,  and  all 
the  syringings  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  world  would 
not  have  checked  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  such  case. 
Fancy,  setting  men  to  work  to  syringe  twenty  acres  of 
Potatos  with  the  solution  !  The  cost  of  such  labour 
alone  would  eat  up  all  the  profit  possibly  derivable  in 
these  days  from  even  a  sound  crop  of  Potatos.  Some¬ 
thing  might  be  done  by  a  kind  of  aerial  Strawsoniser 


supported  by  a  balloon,  but  a  vehicle  sent  up  and  down 
the  breadths  would  be  productive  of  enormous  mischief. 
Clearly  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  use  of  the  solution 
with  a  syringe,  especially  that,  if  ever  so  carefully 
done,  the  very  first  shower  of  rain  would  wash  away 
all  the  possible  contingent  effects  of  the  solution,  or, 
perhaps,  who  can  tell,  a  burning  hot  day  following 
upon  the  application  of  so  dangerous  a  solution  might 
produce  scorching  of  the  leafage,  and  thus  the  remedy 
prove  worse  than  the  disease. 

Suggestions  which  may  have  some  possible  reason 
when  relating  to  plants  in  houses  or  in  minute 
quantities  are  very  manifestly  valueless  when  applied 
to  vast  breadths.  The  proposal  as  to  the  application 
of  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  based  upon  the 
fiction  that  the  Potato  disease  operates  solely  through 
and  on  the  foliage.  The  present  season  affords  plenty 
of  evidence  that  it  is  rampant  in  the  tubers  in  a  sort 
of  surreptitious  way,  without  any  apparent  connection 
with  the  leafage.  In  some  seasons  the  spot  in  the 
tubers  is  of  an  external  kind.  This  season  it  seems  to 
be  found  in  its  worst  form  right  in  the  tuber,  and  just 
where  the  sap  flows  in  from  the  plant  to  help  form 
Potato  flesh.  The  germs  of  the  fuDgus  appear  to  have 
passed,  as  it  were,  direct  from  the  old  tubers  into  the 
new  ones,  for  there  are  no  external  evidences  of  spot. 
Syringings  of  copper  sulphate  would  hardly  have 
checked  such  an  action.  If  Mr.  Morhardt  could  advise 
with  some  assurance  that  soaking  the  seed  tubers  in  a 
solution  before  planting  would  prove  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  disease,  I  should  then  readily  admit 
that  he  had  made  a  reasonable  proposition. — Alcdcandcr 
Dean. 

- ->*<- - — 

LETTUCES. 

I  must  confess,  having  had  this  season  some  experience 
in  judging  vegetables  at  horticultural  shows,  that  I 
am  frequently  disappointed  with  the  Lettuces,  both 
Cabbage  and  Cos,  staged  for  exhibition  ;  they  are 
either  too  young  and  wanting  in  heart,  or  else  they 
have  a  stale  appearance,  as  if  purchased  from  a  coster¬ 
monger’s  barrow,  or  at  the  greengrocer’s  shop. 

And  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  fine  exhibition  Lettuces, 
both  Cos  and  Cabbage.  When  visiting  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons’  trial  grounds  at  Reading  a  short  time 
ago  I  was  much  interested  in  a  collection  of  Lettuces, 
and  I  made  notes  of  a  few  of  them  at  the  time  which 
may  perhaps  interest  your  readers. 

White  Cos  Varieties. 

Of  the  White  Cos  Lettuce  a  very  fine  variety  was  seen 
in  Sutton’s  Mammoth  White  ;  it  was  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  trial,  and  therefore  well  deserves  its  name  of 
Mammoth  ;  it  is  self  folding,  and  produces  a  large  and 
very  solid  heart.  By  it  was  their  Superb  White  Cos, 
to  all  appearance  a  very  fine  selection  from  the  Paris 
White  Cos,  but  very  early — earlier  than  the  Mammoth — 
so  if  both  be  sown  at  the  same  time,  a  good  succession 
is  provided  ;  but  both  are  very  fine  exhibition  Cos 
Lettuces.  But  earlier  still  is  Sutton’s  White  Heart,  a 
very  quick  variety,  similar,  it  is  said,  to  a  Cos  Lettuce 
much  employed  for  forciug  for  the  Paris  markets  under 
bell-glasses.  It  is  close  and  dwarf,  and  very  valuable 
to  gardeners  who  have  to  provide  early  saladings. 

A  Lettuce  is  much  grown  in  the  market  gardens 
around  London,  under  the  name  of  the  Fulham  White 
Cos  ;  it  is  of  a  rather  darker  green  than  the  Paris 
White,  and  decidedly  hardier.  Of  this  type  a  very  fine 
form  was  to  be  seen  at  Reading  under  the  name  of 
Sutton’s  Winter  White,  a  very  fine  Cos  indeed,  and  to 
all  appearance  one  that  can  be  strongly  recommended 
for  autumn  sowing,  say  in  August.  Improved  Bath 
Cos,  black  seed,  is  also  a  very  fine  form  of  this  favourite 
old  type  still  largely  grown  by  gardeners. 

Ivery’s  Nonsuch  Cos  is  a  large  and  rather  loose- 
growing,  bright,  shining,  pale  green  variety,  that 
attains  to  a  large  size,  and  is  much  liked  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  I  have  seen  it  very  fine  at  country 
exhibitions,  but  the  type  of  the  Paris  White  Cos  is 
always  preferred  to  it. 

Cabbage  Varieties. 

We  appear  to  have  in  cultivation  a  great  many  more 
Cabbage  than  Cos  Lettuces,  and  yet  the  latter  are  the 
most  popular.  Cos  Lettuces  find  their  way  into  our 
markets  in  great  quantities,  but  the  Cabbage  varieties 
not  nearly  so  much.  In  private  gardens  the  Cabbage 
varieties  are  being  much  more  grown  than  formerly, 
and  they  appear  to  be  greatly  appreciated  for  saladings 
and  other  culinary  purposes.  It  is  somewhat  remark¬ 
able  that  while  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  Cabbage 
Lettuces  are  much  tinted  with  dark  brown,  brownish 
red  and  other  related  tints,  the  Cos  Lettuces  are  scarcely 
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distinguished.  A  Cabbage  Lettuce  may  have  its  out¬ 
side  leaves  deeply  coloured,  but  the  heart  will  be  white, 
soft,  succulent,  and  delightful  to  the  palate. 

Of  the  Cabbage  Lettuces  grown  at  Reading,  two  of  a 
small  early  dwarf  type  deserve  especial  mention.  One 
is  Commodore  Nutt,  and  the  other  Improved  Tom 
Thumb,  the  former  the  smallest,  earliest,  most  com¬ 
pact,  and  darker  in  colour.  These  are  well  adapted  for 
early  crops  and  small  gardens.  Sutton’s  Golden  Ball 
is  also  an  early  dwarf  variety,  pale  green  in  colour, 
forces  well,  and  being  so  compact,  can  stand  close 
together  in  the  rows.  Another  of  the  same  type  is 
Dwarl  Brown  Forcing,  which  is  only  a  little  larger  than 
Commodore  Nutt,  and  a  very  useful  garden  variety. 

All  the  Year  Round  is  a  good  sterling  variety,  and 
a  very  fine  stock  of  it  was  to  he  seen  here.  Sutton’s 
Standwell  Green  is  a  very  fine  variety,  and  while 
arlier,  stands  much  longer  before  it  throws  up  its 
inflorescence.  This  is  a  most  valuable  quality  in  a 
Lettuce,  for  it  is  vexing  when  one  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  cultivate  a  plot  of  Lettuce  to  find  the  plants 
running  to  seed  as  soon  as  they  become  serviceable. 
Standwell  Brown  has  the  leaves  tinted  with  brownish 
red,  and  it  stands  for  a  long  time. 

A  variety  of  American  introduction,  bearing  the 
name  of  New  York,  appears  to  be  identical  in  every 
respect  with  old  Neapolitan,  as  they  were  growing  side 
by  side.  Bland’s  Black-seeded  looks  like  a  pale 
selection  from  New  York.  Sutton’s  Giant  is  a  very 
large  variety,  with  the  leaves  tinged  with  brown,  and 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  longest-standing  Lettuces  in 
cultivation.  But  the  best  in  the  whole  collection 
appeared  to  be  Sutton’s  Favourite,  perhaps  because  it 
was  in  superb  condition  just  when  I  saw  it.  It  may  be 
described  as  intermediate  in  character  between  the 
Drumhead  and  the  Batavian,  two  well-known  types, 
with  the  best  qualities  of  each.  It  forms  an  excellent 
heart,  and  stands  a  long  time. 

Colour  in  the  Leaves. 

The  origin  of  colour  in  the  leaves  of  Lettuce — some  so 
pale  green  as  to  be  almost  gold,  some  silvery  white, 
like  the  Neapolitan,  some  deep  green,  and  some 
variously  tinted  on  the  leaves — is  a  matter  for  specu¬ 
lation  ;  it  is  a  subject  that  one  cannot  dogmatise  about. 
The  mysteries  of  plant  life  and  development  are  great 
and  wonderful  ;  they  display  them,  but  they  are  silent 
as  to  the  causes  of  these  changes.  Not  less  singular  is 
the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  seeds.  Why  is  it 
that  two  Lettuces,  apparently  as  alike  in  all  respects 
externally  as  can  well  be,  should  produce  one  black  and 
the  other  white  seeds  ?  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  wholesale  seed  lists  a  Brown 
Dutch  Cabbage  Lettuce,  with  yellow  seeds  ;  but  I  am 
not  certain  if  a  yellow-seeded-  Lettuce  is  in  cultivation 
at  the  present  day. 

I  do  not  think  with  some  that  the  Cos  and  Cabbage 
Lettuces  are  distinct  species,  but  variations  simply 
from  one  type  ;  one  having  round  leaves,  and  forming 
compact  heads  like  a  Cabbage,  the  other  having  firm  and 
crisp  upright  oblong  leaves,  folded  over  one  another. 
Why  is  the  term  Cos  applied  to  the  latter  type  ?  and 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  word  ? 

Asia  is  supposed  to  be  the  native  country  of  the 
Lettuce,  but  it  is  a  debateable  position.  It  is  a  vege¬ 
table  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  England  since  1560. — R.  D. 

- - 

KOHL  RABI  OR  TURNIF- 

CABBAGE. 

Although  largely  used  on  the  Continent,  particularly 
in  Germany,  this  curious  garden  esculent  has  never 
made  much  headway  in  this  country.  It  is  a  variety 
of  the  common  Cabbage,  and  is  known  amongst 
botanists  as  Brassica  campestris  caulo-rapa.  The  stem 
is  very  dwarf,  and  the  upper  part  swells  out  in  the 
form  of  a  Turnip,  between  which  and  the  Cabbage  it 
may  be  said  to  hold  an  intermediate  position.  It  has, 
however,  the  closest  affinity  with  the  Cabbage  botani- 
cally,  while  its  resemblance  to  the  Turnip  is  only  in 
form.  Whereas  the  leaves  of  the  Turnip  are  borne  in 
a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  swollen  stem  only,  in  Kohl 
Rabi  they  are  distributed  thinly  all  over  the  swollen 
part,  as  if  some  one  had  been  amusing  himself  with  a 
Turnip,  and  fancifully  stuck  on  leaves  all  over  it.  It 
is  used  in  this  country  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Turnip,  for  which  it  may  be  considered  a  substitute. 
The  slight  difference  in  flavour  would  also  serve  to  give 
variety  to  the  ordinary  run  of  vegetables,  and  might 
prove  more  palatable  to  some  than  the  Turnip  itself. 
There  are  a  number  of  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  few, 
if  any  of  them,  are  widely  distributed  in  this  country. 
We  noted  some  forms  in  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons’  trial 


ground  at  Chiswick.  The  variety  Green  Kohl  Rabi 
has  very  pale  green,  almost  white  stems  ;  while  the 
leaves  are  small,  light  glaucous  green,  and  finely  cut. 
Large  Green  is  much  larger  and  coarser  in  growth,  but 
may  prove  equally  as  good  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned. 
It  would  probably  prove  useful  as  a  field  crop.  That 
named  Purple  Vienna  has  pale  purple  tubers  with  a 
glaucous  bloom,  such  as  is  seen  on  many  varieties  of 
the  Red  Cabbage  ;  the  petioles  and  midribs  of  the 
leaves  are  also  deeply  tinted  with  purple. 

- - 

STRAWBERRIES. 

From  districts  wide  apart,  we  hear  of  grand  crops  of  the 
ever  popular  Strawberrry,  and  during  a  season  so  damp, 
dull  and  sunless,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  how  some  of 
the  popular  kinds  have  behaved.  Some  which  are  in 
every  way  desirable  as  serviceable  kinds,  being  of  hardy 
constitution  and  abundant  croppers,  have  suffered  from 
damping  off  and  moulding  before  they  were  quite  ripe, 
while  others  which  are  not  considered  A1  in  flavour 
have  stood  all  weathers  admirably,  and  because  of  this 
will  retain  a  position  in  general  collections. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  long  made  one  kind  their 
special  favourite,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
In  doing  so  I  cannot  believe  that  full  satisfaction  can 
have  been  realised.  I  think  that  a  good  early  kind — a 
mid-season  fruiter — and  one  to  supply  fruit  (when  all 
the  others  have  served  their  purpose)  as  late  in  the 
season  as  possible  is  at  least  necessary.  It  is  probable 
that  we  may  reduce  (after  this  season)  our  stock  to  half 
a  dozen  kinds,  and  after  having  been  long  enough  in 
the  locality  to  make  a  selection  which  can  be  depended 
on,  they  are  likely  to  be  Noble,  President,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  James  Yeitch,  British  Queen,  and  Elton 
Pine.  Oar  first  supply,  supplementing  the  kinds 
forced,  is  King  of  the  Earlies,  an  abundant  bearer  and  of 
good  flavour,  but  too  small  to  make  much  of  a  show  as 
a  dessert  fruit.  Noble  is  large  and  fine  looking,  but 
its  flavour  is  not  first  rate.  Its  appearance,  however, 
makes  up  for  a  good  deal,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe’s  fine  dish 
which  carried  off  the  first  prize  at  the  Edinburgh  Spring 
Show  amply  testified  that  appearance  is  most  telling 
where  tasting  is  not  practised. 

La  Grosse  Sueree  is  no  doubt  a  most  useful  kind,  but 
did  not  set  well,  consequently  many  of  the  fruits  were 
somewhat  deformed  ;  President  has  been  of  immense 
size,  and  the  crops  were  prodigious,  but  more  inclined 
to  damp  off  than  some  others.  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  abundant  in  crop,  large  in  size,  and  of  beau¬ 
tiful  dark  glossy  appearance,  but  more  acid  than 
desirable.  It  has  stood  the  weather  much  better 
than  any  other.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  generally  good, 
has  this  season  been  poor  in  crop.  Sir  Harry  is  not 
much  better,  but  fair.  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  is  a  fine 
cropper,  with  large  fruit  of  good  quality,  but  the  plants 
are  weakly  on  our  heavy  land.  Boule  d’Or  is  poor  here, 
and  is  being  discarded.  British  Queen  is  of  good  size,  fair 
crop,  and  the  quality  is  of  the  highest  order.  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury  does  well  in  most  northern  gardens, 
but  has  been  with  us  subject  to  drying  off  at  the  collars. 
Oxonian  is  a  good  late  sort,  but  not  equal  to  Elton  Pine. 
James  Yeitch  is  large,  and  of  good  quality — Stirling. 

- - - 

OOOLLATTIN  GARDENS,  00- 

WICKLOW. 

Coollattin  Park,  the  Irish  residence  of  that  justly 
popular  nobleman,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  is  situated  in  Co. 
Wicklow,  some  sixty- three  miles  S.S.W.  from  Dublin, 
and  close  to  the  village  and  railway  station  of  Shillelagh 
— a  name  suggestive  of  those  little  playful  encounters 
which  used  to  be  so  frequent  at  Irish  fairs,  when  the 
“  sprigs  of  shillelagh  ”  were  called  in  to  settle  arguments 
by  cracking  skulls  !  Now-a-days  Shillelagh  suggests 
by  its  appearance  sylvan  beauty,  peace  and  plenty,  and 
nothing  seems  more  unlikely  than  “sprigs”  in  action. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam  is  on  good  terms  with  his  tenantry, 
and  they  appear  generally  thriving  and  contented.  Some 
fine  large  farms  are  included  in  the  estate,  and  much 
good  farming  may  be  seen. 

The  railway  journey  from  Dublin  to  Shillelagh  is  a 
most  enjoyable  one.  For  a  good  few  miles  the  train 
skirts  the  sea  so  closely  that  were  the  carriages  to  leave 
the  rails  they  would  topple  right  over  steep  rocks  into 
the  sea.  At  the  town  of  Wicklow  the  line  turns  inland, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Shillelagh  is 
through  a  beautifully  wooded  country,  down  by  the 
Vale  of  Avoca,  and  on  past  hill  and  dale  and  luxuriant 
vegetation  till  Coollattin  i9  reached. 

The  gardens  are  well  kept,  everything  being  well 
done,  and  order  reigns  everywhere.  A  splendid  range 


of  vineries  recently  erected  contains  the  finest  young 
Tines  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  behold.  The  range  is 
120  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  16  ft.  high,  and  is  in  three 
divisions.  Each  division  contains  ten  permanent  and 
ten  supernumerary  vines.  The  early  division  is  mostly 
planted  with  Black  Hamburghs  for  permanent  work. 
Supers  comprise  Hamburghs,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and 
Madresfield  Court.  The  Vines  are  up  to  the  top  of 
the  house,  having  canes  about  25  ft.  long,  immensely 
strong,  and  almost  as  hard  as  oak. 

The  second  division  contains  nine  Muscats  and  one 
Mrs.  Pince  as  permanent  Vines.  The  supers  comprise 
Muscats,  Lady  Downes,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Trebbiano,  and 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Here  again  the  Vines  have  done 
splendidly.  The  third  division  is  planted  with  Lady 
Downes,  Gros  Colmar  and  Alicante  for  permanent  work, 
the  supers  comprising  Frankenthal,  West’s  St.  Peters, 
and  Gros  Maroc.  Here  again  the  Vines  are  a  treat  to 
look  at,  having  such  strength  of  cane  and  wealth  of 
dark  green  foliage.  Planted  a  year  ago  last  June, 
these  Vines  have  made  most  splendid  progress,  and  I 
doubt  if  such  canes  were  ever  seen  at  the  same  age. 
The  supernumeraries  bear  fine  bunches,  some  of  them 
2  lbs.  to  2J  lbs.  in  weight,  and  finishing  well. 

The  permanent  Vines  also  bear  some  very  fine  bunches. 
Mrs.  Pince  was  nearly  black  at  the  date  of  my  visit, 
July  22nd.  Muscats  had  large  fine  berries  and  were 
colouring  well ;  Hamburghs  good  in  berry,  black  and 
well  bloomed.  All  the  other  varieties  were  seen  fruiting 
well,  and  altogether  the  appearance  of  the  fine  range 
was  really  splendid. 

When  Mr.  Whytock  planted  the  Vines  in  June  of 
last  year,  he  shook  them  entirely  out  of  the  soil  they 
were  in,  and  laid  their  roots  out  carefully  in  the  border 
prepared  for  them,  which  was  composed  of  moderately 
good  learn  and  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure.  The  Vines 
made  rapid  progress  last  season,  ripened  their  wood  well, 
and  came  away  very  strongly  this  spring  ;  they  may 
now  safely  be  described  as  perfection. 

A  three-quarter  span  range,  150  ft.  long  by  12  ft. 
wide,  has  three  divisions.  One  is  filled  with  a  mixed 
collection  of  greenhouse  flowering  stuff,  all  in  first-rate 
condition  ;  the  next  has  some  fine  Figs  in  pots,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  and  Pears  in  pots.  The  latter  are  standing  along 
the  bask  wall,  and  some  of  the  trees  are  literally  loaded 
with  fruit,  which  is  swelling  up  finely. 

The  last  division  contains  a  very  fine  crop  of  Melons 
on  plants  trained  to  wires.  On  the  back  stage  a  mixed 
collection  of  Crotons,  Dracamas,  and  other  stove  plants 
is  seen,  in  perfect  health.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  very  fine  Gloxinias,  with  enormous  leaves 
and  large  flowers. 

Another  range,  120  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide,  is  old, 
and  Mr.  Whytock  hopes  soon  to  have  it  like  the  rest  of 
the  glass.  In  spite,  however,  of  small  panes  and  thick 
rafters,  this  range  also  contains  good  stuff,  comprising 
mixed  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  Ferns,  a  few  Orchids,  and  some  more  Melons, 
all  in  fine  health. 

The  Peach  house  is  180  ft.  long  by  6  ft  wide,  in 
three  divisions,  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the 
back  wall,  and  Tomatos,  greenhouse  plants,  &c.,  in 
the  front.  The  Peaches  mostly  bore  good  crops,  and 
looked  in  fine  health. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  large  and  well  stocked, 
everything  seeming  to  thrive  abundantly,  except  red 
Currants  ;  these  make  splendid  growths  and  bear  well, 
but  the  leaves  all  drop  off  before  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
giving  the  bushes  a  very  odd  appearance.  Mr.  Whytock 
has  tried  to  remedy  this  defect,  but  as  yet  has  only  been 
partially  successful. 

The  bedding  out,  both  in  and  around  the  kitchen 
garden,  as  well  as  in  the  flower  garden  proper,  is  in 
capital  trim.  Over  50,000  plants  are  bedded  out,  and 
all  are  seen  to  advantage.  Much  taste  is  displayed  in 
the  various  arrangements. 

The  mansion  and  flower  garden  proper  are  about 
800  yards  from  the  kitchen  garden  and  glasshouses. 
The  former  is  a  large  plain  structure,  built  more  for 
comfort  than  show.  The  grounds  surrounding  it,  in 
addition  to  being  beautified  by  the  flower  beds,  are  full 
of  most  stately  trees  and  graceful  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 
The  view  from  the  flower  garden  is  very  fine  on  all 
sides.  There  are  beautiful  glimpses  of  hill  and  dale, 
meadow  and  garden,  farmhouse  and  cot,  amidst  a 
wealth  of  dark  green  luxuriant  foliage,  such  as  Co. 
Wicklow,  of  all  the  counties  of  Ireland,  seems  peculiarly 
possessed. 

It  has  been  called  the  Garden  of  Ireland,  and  I 
should  say  justly  so.  Favoured  as  he  is  with  a  consi¬ 
derate  employer,  beautiful  surroundings  and  fine 
climate,  Mr.  Whytock  has  so  taken  advantage  of  all 
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these  that  ho  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  prospering 
in  his  hands. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  may  be  tempted  to  visit 
the  county  of  Wicklow  at  any  time  will,  I  am  sure, 
bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  for  beauty  it  stands 
unsurpassed  by  any  county  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  also  that  it  contains  some  gardens — foremost 
amongst  them  Coollattin — that  are  to  be  numbered 
amongst  the  best  kept  in  the  country.  While  staying 
with  Mr.  Whytock,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Glenart,  Lord  Carysfort’s  place  ;  Shelton  Abbey,  Lord 
Wicklow’s  ;  Humewood,  Mr.  Dick’s  ;  Courtown,  Lord 
Courtown’s  ;  and  I  may,  with  the  editor’s  permission, 
give  a  few  notes  on  them  in  future  issues  of  The  Gar¬ 
dening  World.  [Please  do. — Ed.]  Meantime  I  lay 
down  the  pen  with  a  lively  recollection  of  a  pleasant 
time  spent  amongst  kindly  people,  lovely  scenery,  and 
general  evidences  of  the  assistance  art  is  to  nature 
when  applied  in  such  a  way  as  seen  at  Coollattin. 

The  future  of  the  splendid  young  Vines  will  be 
matter  of  interesting  speculation,  and  judging  from  the 
promise  of  the  present,  splendid  grapes  will  be  produced 
in  future  years. — John  Thomson,  Clovenfords. 

- - 

GOOD  EARLY  FRENCH  BEANS. 

A  trial  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  French  Beans 
is  being  carried  out  in  the  Chiswick  nursery  of  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  All  were  sown  on  the  20th 
of  April,  and  the  first  to  come  into  use  was  that  named 
Pale  Dun.  The  stems  in  the  heavy  rich  soil  at 
Chiswick  are  only  10  ins.  or  12  ins.  high.  The  crop 
was  a  good  one,  and  the  gathering  was  completed  early 
this  month.  The  next  in  use  was  Long  Sword,  a 
variety  growing  to  the  height  of  12  ins.  and  bearing 
well.  The  crop  has  also  been  gathered.  Canadian 
Wonder  succeeds  the  above  mentioned  in  point  of  time 
if  all  have  been  sown  on  the  same  date.  It  is  now  in 
bearing,  and  has  long  narrow  green  pods.  The  stems 
are  very  robust  compared  with  most  of  the  kinds  on 
trial,  and  stand  about  15  ins.  high.  The  leaves  are 
also  very  broad,  and  the  variety  appears  capable  of 
producing  a  fine  sample  of  the  popular  esculent  in 
kindly  soil. 

One  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  the  present  day 
is  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  short-jointed  stems  grow  only 
to  the  height  of  8  ins.  at  Chiswick,  bearing  a  fine  crop 
of  pods.  It  hardly  ever  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  and 
never  grows  rankly.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  adapted 
for  pot  culture,  and  is  a  strong  competitor  with 
Osborns  Prolific  for  favour  with  gardeners  for  winter 
work.  Sown  on  the  20th  of  April  in  the  open  air,  it 
has  now  been  in  use  for  three  weeks.  Sion  House  is 
also  an  early  and  heavy  cropper,  and  is  now  in  use.  It 
is  a  stronger  grower  than  the  last,  the  stems  being 
about  1  ft.  in  height  with  good  foliage.  The  pods  are 
green  and  slightly  striped  with  brown  near  the  base. 
- 

STOCKS. 

Few  plants,  fragrant  or  otherwise,  enjoy  such  universal 
popularity  as  do  Stocks.  The  merest  tyro  in  horti¬ 
culture  can  say  something  about  them,  and  if  the 
plants  are  put  into  his  hands  he  can,  as  a  rule, 
do  something  with  them.  The  good-natured 
rivalry  that  exists  amongst  numerous  and  widely 
different-sphered  people  in  the  growing  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  of  Stocks  is  marvellous.  This  is  brought  out 
in  evidence  at  local  as  well  as  at  provincial  shows, 
when  we  scan  the  exhibits  in  the  different  cut- flower 
classes.  The  Ten-week  Stock  in  its  varieties  is  still 
very  popular,  and  justly  so  ;  but  the  good  old 
Brcmpton  is  not  so  often  seen  in  either  the  gardens  of 
the  noble,  nor  in  that  of  the  humble  “  cottar,”  as  in 
former  days.  The  latter  is  a  good  and  useful  Stock, 
however,  blooming  as  it  does  with  so  much  freedom, 
and  that  with  very  slight  protection  during  the  dark 
days  of  winter,  and  ushering  in  the  fragrant  flowers  of 
spring  with  an  odour  that  vies  with  the  Violet,  the 
Hyacinth,  and  its  near  ally  the  "Wallflower.  This 
conspicuous  absence  of  an  pld  friend  may  be  found  in 
the  introduction  in  later  days  of  the  far-famed  East 
Lothian  Stock,  which  few  can  equal,  aud  certainly  none 
excel.  This  is  no  extravagant  view  to  take  of  this 
latter  species,  seeing  that  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  all 
the  days  of  the  year,  while  its  habit  adapts  it  for  various 
purposes.  No  doubt  the  Brompton  can  be  had  in 
bloom  throughout  the  year  also,  but  is  apt  to  become  a 
little  loose  in  the  spike,  and  also  to  lose  its  colour  in  the 
summer  months  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  truer  winter  than  a 
summer  friend. 

The  Wallflower-leaved  varieties  of  the  East  Lothian 
Stock  are  exceptionally  fine,  and,  strange  to  say,  as  a 


rule  produce  a  greater  percentage  of  doubles  than  the 
typical  varieties.  This  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
white  Wallflower-leaved,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  see  99  per  cent,  of  it  double.  Not  only  so,  but  this 
variety  is  of  a  purer  white  than  the  typical  sort,  more 
compact  and  dwarf,  and  has  spikes  of  a  more  useful 
size. 

To  have  East  Lothian,  as  also  Brompton  Stocks,  in 
good  condition  for  winter  they  must  be  sown  in  spring, 
and  any  time  in  April  will  do ;  whereas  to  have  them 
in  bloom  in  summer  they  should  be  sown  from  the 
beginning  to  middle  of  August,  in  any  sheltered  corner 
where  they  will  not  become  “  drawn.”  When  of 
sufficient  size  to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  out  in 
a  cold  frame  in  which  a  layer  of  short  dung,  leaf-soil 
and  loam,  equal  parts,  has  been  placed  to  the  depth  of 
3  ins.  or  4  ins.,  and  well- firmed.  Where  newly  pricked 
out,  the  sashes  should  be  drawn  over  them,  and  shaded 
and  kept  close  for  a  few  days.  When  established  they 
cannot  have  too  much  ventilation,  and  this  must  have 
attention  on  every  favourable  occasion  all  winter ; 
closing  and  matting  up  in  severe  weather  only.  These 
means  must  be  adopted  to  keep  them  sturdy,  which 
should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  cultivator.  In  dry 
localities  Stocks  may  be  successfully  grown  at  the  base 
of  a  wall— indeed,  I  have  seen  very  good  results  from 
this  practice,  although  not  to  be  compared  to  the  plants 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame. 

At  the  approach  of  fine  weather  in  spring  they  may 
be  planted  in  their  permanent  positions,  lifting  them 
carefully  with  a  trowel,  and  firming  the  ground  well  at 
the  roots  as  the  work  proceeds.  From  the  fact  of  their 
having  been  grown  sturdy,  no  apprehension  of  a  few 
degrees  of -frost  need  cause  alarm,  as  when  so  grown  5° 
of  frost  will  have  no  effect  on  them.  For  the  successful 
culture  of  Stocks  the  soil  cannot  be  too  rich  ;  and  if 
liberally  grown  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  them 
2  ft.  in  diameter — in  fact,  I  have  seen  them  a  yard  in 
diameter,  with  scores  of  spikes  on  them. 

For  ordinary  summer  display,  East  Lothian  Stocks 
may  be  sown  in  January,  pricked  out  in  boxes,  or  on  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  and  nursed  on  until  fit  to  plant  out, 
which  would  be  in  April.  Of  course,  they  must  be 
carefully  hardened  off  before  planting.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  they  do  not  make  such  noble 
plants,  nor,  indeed,  such  spikes  either,  when  grown  in 
this  way  as  they  do  when  sown  in  August,  and  nursed 
as  advised  ;  but  withal  the  practice  is  quite  commend¬ 
able,  and  with  care  the  results  are  good.  "VVe  have  a 
few  hundreds  grown  in  this  latter  way  in  fine  bloom 
just  now,  and  have  been  since  the  end  of  June  ;  from 
these  we  are  cutting  daily,  but  they  will  not  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  autumn-sown  plants.  The  Brompton  and 
East  Lothian  are  biennials,  and  are  therefore  all  the 
better  if  regarded  as  such,  and  sown  the  season  previous 
to  that  in  which  they  are  expected  to  bloom. 

"Where  Stocks  are  in  great  demand  for  cut  purposes  or 
house  decoration  during  the  winter  months,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  prepare  them  for  that  special  work.  It 
is  a  very  good  plan  to  grow  some  in  patches  where  a 
frame  may  be  placed  over  them  on  the  first  appearance 
of  hard  weather,  but  many  successfully  maintain 
supplies  by  lifting  and  transplanting  in  pits  or  frames, 
or  potting  up  into  7-in.  pots  sturdy  plants  from  the 
January  sowing.  One  advantage  of  the  latter  method 
is,  that  all  the  plants  will  be  worth  the  labour  incurred, 
seeing  that  they  have  already  flowered,  and  being 
double,  have  been  selected.  Another  method  may  find 
favour — one  we  formerly  practised — and  that  is,  the 
pricking  in  boxes,  allowing  the  young  plants  to  remain 
so  until  they  show  flower,  and  potting  up,  or  planting 
as  above  indicated  when  it  is  ascertained  whether  they 
are  double  or  not.  This  method  has  one  disadvantage, 
and  that  is,  the  plants  are  sure  to  become  stunted  in 
growth  before  they  show  flower,  thus  reducing  the 
chances  of  luxuriant  growth  afterwards.  Presuming 
they  are  to  be  planted  in  pit  or  frames,  a  good  rich 
compost  must  be  given  them,  and  they  must  be  kept 
rather  on  the  dry  side  at  the  roots  and  overhead  during 
the  dark  days  of  winter  ;  this  precaution  is  necessary, 
as  they  are  so  liable  to  “damping,”  and  losing  limbs. 

In  pots  matters  are  otherwise,  as  they  may  be  placed 
in  an  ordinary  glasshouse  or  conservatory,  and  the 
warmth  in  these  structures  will  help  to  ward  off  this 
dreaded  malady  ;  not  only  so,  but  their  fragrance  in  a 
dry,  warm  atmosphere  can  be  appreciated  to  the  full. 

When  lifted  and  potted  up,  or  planted  as  recom¬ 
mended,  all  advanced  blooms  should  be  removed,  as 
the  energy  requisite  to  nurse  them,  combined  with  the 
check  consequent  on  lifting,  may  prove  too  much  for 
the  plants,  and  at  best  is  unnecessary.  A  spraying 
overhead  several  times  daily,  the  sashes  being  shaded, 


will  soon  have  its  effect  on  those  “at  home,”  but  it 
is  well  to  guard  against  superabundant  moisture,  as 
that  would  destroy  the  foliage  at  any  time,  and  might 
pave  the  way  to  introduce  “damping.”  On  the  first 
appearance  of  “black  spot,”  measures  must  be  resorted 
to  to  prevent  its  spreading — in  short,  to  extirpate  it ;  and 
I  find  that  cutting  out  the  affected  parts  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  applying  charcoal  dust  or  quicklime  (I 
prefer  the  latter)  is  a  sure  remedy.  Coddling  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  forerunner  of  this  malady,  and  it  therefore 
should  never  have  any  countenance,  especially  in  pits 
or  frames  where  no  artificial  heat  can  be  applied  to 
expel  moisture.  In  potting  Stocks,  a  compost  of  good 
sound  loam  one  half,  and  pounded  charcoal,  cow-dung 
and  old  mortar  rubbish  for  the  other  half  will  be 
suitable,  potting  hard. 

As  regards  colours,  I  am  partial  to  white  for  two 
reasons  :  First,  it  is  most  useful  for  special  occasions, 
and  secondly,  it  can  be  so  readily  associated  with  other 
colours.  The  red  and  purple  have  the  fault  of  “colour 
running,”  and  in  this  way  not  infrequently  impart 
their  colours  to  their  associates,  especially  if  combined 
with  other  cut  flowers  which  happen  to  have  dew  or 
moisture  of  any  kind  adhering  to  them  when  placed  in 
position. 

The  fragrance  of  Stocks  in  quantity,  as  recommended, 
or  grown  in  a  house  by  themselves,  with  a  temperature 
of  50°  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  almost  baffles  imitation. 
Their  colours  too,  with  the  soft-looking  foliage  of  the 
typical  variety,  and  the  dense  green  of  the  Wallflower¬ 
leaved  kinds,  render  them  objects  of  attraction  ;  and 
once  seen  in  good  condition,  with  their  combined 
usefulness  for  cutting,  they  will  impress  the  hard- 
pressed  gardener,  and  the  easy-minded,  though  perhaps 
no  less  arduous  admirer,  with  a  feeling  of  genuine 
sympathy  for  the  lover  of  these  plants.  In  short,  once 
seen  in  good  order  they  are  sure  to  be  grown  ;  and  once 
grown,  always  grown. — J.  Proctor,  Glcnfinart. 

- - - 

COTTAGERS’  SHOWS. 

To  the  visitor  who  passes  through  a  village  where  he 
can  see  a  number  of  cottage  and  allotment  gardens, 
clean  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  with  a  few  border 
flowers  and  Roses,  kept  with  pride  by  the  occupier, 
something  must  strike  him  as  to  the  cause  of  this.  Can 
it  be  that  the  land  is  unusually  good  ?  This  is  not  so, 
as  I  have  seen  the  same  ground  not  cultivated,  but  a 
garden  of  rubbish.  You  will  say  then,  Where  has  the 
improvement  originated  ?  The  influence  that  brought 
about  the  change  is  the  cottage  gardening  society. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  rouse  up  our  gardening 
friends,  not  by  means  of  a  show,  with  tempting  prizes 
for  professional  men,  but  for  the  improvement  of  the 
cottagers  and  their  gardens.  How  many  parishes  are 
there  where  practical  men  besides  amateurs  reside,  and 
yet  the  cottage  gardens  are  a  disgrace  ?  Never  a 
thought  has  crossed  their  minds  to  attempt  to  improve 
them.  Does  not  “  every  man  to  his  profession  ”  apply 
in  this  case  ?  Who  could  organise  an  army  better  than 
a  soldier  ?  Then  it  follows  that  no  one  better  could 
organise  a  cottagers’  show  than  a  man  of  the  gardening 
profession. 

I  could  mention  a  cottagers’  show  where,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  no  practical  gardener  connected  with 
it ;  the  consequence  is  a  downright  muddle  in  every¬ 
thing.  If  a  thing  is  properly  managed,  then  it  is  a 
success,  for  all  are  willing  to  help  it  along,  from  the 
squire  downwards,  and  all  goes  as  merry  as  the  marriage 
bell.  When  this  cottage  gardening  society  started 
twelve  years  ago,  the  gardens  were  in  a  dreadful  state, 
taking  them  as  a  whole.  Roses  and  other  flowers  were 
few,  but  now  they  are  abundant  in  almost  every  garden. 
There  are  prizes  given  for  cottage  and  allotment 
gardens,  which  must  be  entered  a  month  before  the 
show,  and  inspected  twice  by  the  committee,  instead  of 
being  left  till  the  show  day.  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
the  cottager  is  afraid  to  take  up  the  best  of  his  produce 
for  the  show,  for  fear  of  losing  the  prize.  The  last  time 
they  are  judged  is  about  four  days  before  the  show, 
which  gives  an  equal  chance  to  all.  The  judging  is 
done  by  means  of  a  book,  in  which  every  crop  is  noted 
and  regulated  by  a  scale  of  points  for  being  very  strong, 
strong,  medium,  or  weak,  for  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
arranged,  cultivated,  and  for  cleanliness. 

Within  a  few  miles  there  are  no  less  than  four  other 
societies  which  have  sprung  up,  proving  the  good  work 
a  cottage  gardening  society  is  capable  of  doing.  I 
consider  this  a  fact  that  cannot  be  explained  away — 
that  cottage  industry,  no  matter  whether  inside  or 
outside,  gives  pleasure  and  not  trouble  to  the  promoters, 
besides  being  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  working  class 
and  all  concerned. — H.  Newton. 
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Carnation  Show  at  Manchester. 

The  annual  show  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  was  held,  as 
usual,  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  on  Saturday  last  ;  but 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  season,  it  was  a  very  poor 
show  indeed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Birmingham 
contingent  coming  up  in  pretty  strong  force  it  would 
have  been  practically  a  failure. 

Mr.  Tom  Lord,  of  Todmorden,  who  usually  shows  so 
well,  had  hardly  a  Picotee  in  bloom,  and  was  unable  to 
compete,  and  this  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  other 
northern  men.  The  competition  lay  principally  between 
Mr.  Herbert,  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  It.  Sydenham,  whose 
exhibits  are  generally  of  about  equal  merit  ;  but  the 
former,  being  the  manager  of  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.’s 
nursery,  can  generally  give  more  time  to  selecting  and 
dressing  his  flowers. 

The  weak  point  of  this  show  always  seems  to  be  the 
want  of  a  good  outside  judge.  The  judges  being 
selected  from  the  committee,  seems  to  cause  more  or 
less  dissatisfaction  in  the  result,  and  spoils  what  should 
be  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  meeting — a  feature  so  much 
appreciated  by  those  who  attended  the  Oxford  gather¬ 
ing  a  few  days  before. 

Mr.  Herbert  again  showed  his  new  scarlet  bizarre, 
C.  H.  Herbert,  to  great  advantage,  and  which  bids  fair 
to  rival  Robert  Houlgrave,  raised  by  S.  Barlow,  Esq. 
Mr.  Edwardes  exhibited  a  grand  new  rose-edged  Picotee, 
named  Mrs.  Edwardes,  and  it  worthily  received  a  Cer¬ 
tificate.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent  two  fine  boxes  of 
his  choice  yellow  grounds,  such  as  were  shown  at 
Oxford  and  London  ;  and  although  a  Certificate  was 
granted  to  one  or  two,  they  hardly  received  that  warm 
welcome  they  so  richly  deserved. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  and  hope  that  this 
section  may  hold  its  show  in  Birmingham  next  year 
instead  of  Manchester,  and  all  think  if  such  a  step 
were  taken  it  would  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 
"We  have  to  regret  that  there  were  no  outside  exhibits, 
such  as  have  been  staged  in  previous  years,  when 
Messrs.  Ryder,  of  Sale,  and  Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Chester, 
have  usually  sent  some  very  interesting  things. 
Altogether,  the  show  could  not  be  called  a  success, 
although  it  was  visited  by  a  much  larger  number  of 
visitors  than  usual.  The  following  is  the  prize  list  : — 
Twelve  Carnations,  Dissimilar. — In  this  class 
the  three  first  were  of  very  equal  merit,  opinions 
varying  as  to  which  stand  was  the  best,  but  the  judges 
finally  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows  First,  Sir.  Tom 
Lord,  Todmorden,  with  Master  Fred  (Premier  Carna¬ 
tion),  Jas.  Douglas,  Thalia,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Edwd. 
Adams,  R.  Bealy,  Unexpected,  Alisemond,  Tim  Bobbin, 
Wm,  Skirving,  R.  Dean,  Robert  Lord  ;  second,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Herbert,  Birmingham,  with  C.  H.  Herbert  (8.  B.), 
Richard  Thompson  (R.  F.),  William  Skirving, 

Robert  Lord,  Jas.  Douglas,  Rifleman,  Alisemond,  F. 
Nightingale,  Harrison  Weir,  Thalia,  J.  Merry  weather, 

R.  Houlgrave  ;  third,  Mr.  Robt.  Sydenham,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  with  Jas.  Douglas,  Arthur  Medhnrst,  Rob 
Roy,  J.  Harrison  (good),  Wm.  Skirving,  Matador, 
Sarah  Payne,  F.  Nightingale,  Thalia,  Due  d’Aumale, 
Alisemond,  Robt.  Lord ;  fourth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite, 
Sheffield.  This  stand  contained  a  fine  new  crimson 
bizarre  named  H.  Pomroy,  for  which  a  Certificate  was 
given. 

Twelve  Picotees,  Dissimilar. — In  this  class  the 
two  first  were  about  equal  again,  the  other  two  stands 
being  far  behind.  The  judges’ award  made  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert  first,  wdth  J.  B.  Bryant,  Campanini,  Favourite, 
John  Smith,  Princess  Louise  (good)  Mrs.  Sharp, 
Juliette,  Mrs.  Payne,  Zerlina,  Thomas  Wiliam, 
Mrs.  Ricardo,  Mrs.  Chancellor ;  second,  Mr.  Robt. 
Sydenham,  with  Dr.  Epps,  .Favourite,  Mrs.  Sharp, 
Seedling  (R.  edged),  Mrs.  Gorten,  Hilda  (good,  H. 
Purple),  Silvia,  Morna,  Mrs.  Chancellor,  Lady  Helmes- 
dale,  John  Smith,  Ethel  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Geggie,  of  Bury. 

Twelve  Carnations,  Nine  Dissimilar.— These 
were  well  shown,  and  the  awards  were: — First,  Mr. 
A,  H.  Brown,  Birmingham,  with  Fanny  Hudson, 
Thalia,  Edward  Adams,  Squire  Whitbourn,  Alfred, 
Alisemond,  Robert  Lord,  and  Tim  Bobbin  ;  second, 

S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  Stakehill,  with  Robert  Houlgrave, 

E.  S.  Dodwell,  Sir  Garnet,  Squire  Llewellyn,  J.  D. 
Hextall,  Squire  Meynell,  Master  Fred,  Robert  Houl¬ 
grave,  William  Skirving,  Dan  Godfrey,  and 
Crista  Galli ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Blackley,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Bleakley ;  fifth,  Mr.  J. 
Witham, 


Twelve  Picotees,  Nine  Dissimilar. — Here  the 
first  and  second  were  good,  the  southern  showing 
advantage  on  account  of  the  season  ;  first,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Brown,  with  Imogen,  Favourite,  Jessie,  Campanini, 
John  Smith,  Mrs.  Sharp,  Clara  Penson,  Lady 
Louisa,  John  Smith,  Thos.  William,  and  Morna  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Witham,  Hebden  Bridge,  with  Gertrude, 
Clara  Penson,  Thos.  William,  Brunette  (very  fine),  Ann 
Lord,  Fanny  Helen,  Becky  Sharp,  Favourite,  John 
Smith,  Miss  Flowdy,  and  Dr.  Epps ;  third, 
Mr.  J.  Edwards  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Bleakley  ;  this  stand 
contained  two  blooms  of  a  lovely  new  heavy  Red  Picotee 
Mrs.  Edwards,  which  well  earned  the  Certificate  given  it. 

Six  Carnations. — These  were  shown  well,  and,  as 
a  rule,  were  good  flowers  : — First,  Mr.  J.  Hallewell, 
Todmorden,  with  Robert  Houlgrave,  Sybil,  J.  D. 
Hextall  (very  good),  Master  Fred,  Squire  Whitbourn, 
and  Sportsman  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Thornley,  with  Robert 
Lord,  Sybil,  Mr.  Reed,  Alfred,  Squire  Trow,  Seedling  ; 
third,  Mr.  Wm.  Bacon,  of  Derby,  with  good  seedlings  ; 
fourth,  Mr.  J.  Whittaker. 

Six  Picotees. — Here  were  very  fine  blooms.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones  was  well  ahead  of  all  others,  and  here,  as 
also  with  singles,  showed  very  careful  growing  and 
dressing  : — First,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Birmingham,  with 
John  Smith,  Marvel,  Silvia,  Edith  Dombrain,  Mrs. 
Payne,  Mrs.  Sharp ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Hallewell,  with  Ann 
Lord,  Brunette,  Fanny  Helen,  Clara  Penson,  Favourite, 
Mrs.  Niven ;  third,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
J.  Taylor ;  fifth,  Mr.  Wm.  Bacon,  of  Derby. 

Twelve  Seles  and  Fancies. — These  were  shown 
well,  but  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  as  to  whether 
it  was  to  be  all  seifs  or  seifs  and  fancies,  some  only 
showed  seifs.  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Birmingham,  was  well 
to  the  front  with  Terra  Cotta,  Almira,  Blushing 
Bride,  Annie  Douglas,  Gladys,  Seedling  Bizarre  (very 
pretty,  on  yellow  ground ;  a  very  effective  flower), 
Alfred  Grey,  Germania,  Herbert,  Ruby,  Dodwell’s  167 ; 
second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  mostly  seifs  ;  third,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Brown  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Edwards. 

Six  Seles  and  Fancies. — Apart  from  the  first 
stand,  these  were  all  very  indifferent.  First,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones,  with  Dodwell’s  166,  Germania,  Dodwell’s 
202,  Dodwell’s  167,  Mrs.  Alfred,  Agnes  Chambers  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Taylor  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  G.  Thornley. 

Single  Blooms  were  very  strongly  shown,  there 
being  about  405  flowers  staged  —  a  very  unusual 
number,  which  shows  how  desirable  it  is  to  limit  the 
number  of  blooms  from  any  one  exhibitor.  —  Carnations, 
Scarlet  Bizarres  :  First,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.,  with  Robert 
Houlgrave  ;  second  to  fifth,  Mr.  Herbert,  with  C.  H. 
Herbert,  a  bloom  very  similar  to  a  large  and  well- 
grown  Robert  Houlgrave.  Crimson  Bizarres  :  First, 
to  fifth,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Master  Fred.  Pink-purple 
Bizarres :  First,  Mr.  Herbert,  with  Sarah  Payne ; 
second,  Mr.  Herbert,  with  a  seedling  ;  third,  Mr. 

T.  Lord,  with  Wm.  Skirving.  Scarlet  Flake  :  First, 
Mr.  Lord,  with  Henry  Cannell ;  second,  Mr.  Geggie, 
with  a  seedling  ;  third,  Mr.  Hallewell,  with  Sportsman. 
Rose  Flake  :  First  and  second,  Mr.  Lord,  with  Thalia  ; 
third,  Mr.  Bacon,  with  the  same.  Purple  Flake  : 
First,  Mr.  Simonite,  with  President  ;  second,  Mr. 
Herbert,  with  Geo.  Melville  ;  third,  Mr.  Sydenham, 
with  the  same. 

Picotees,  heavy  red :  First,  Mr.  Jones,  with  John 
Smith  ;  second,  Mr.  Brown,  with  Dr.  Epps  ;  third, 
Mr.  Sydenham,  with  Dr.  Epps.  Light  Red  :  First, 
Mr.  Lord,  with  Mrs.  Douglas  ;  second  and  third,  Mr. 
Jones,  with  Thomas  William.  Heavy  Purple  :  First 
and  third,  Mr.  Jones,  with  Muriel  ;  second,  Mr. 
Herbert,  with  Mrs.  Chancellor.  Light  Purple :  First 
and  second,  Mr.  Jones,  with  Silvia  ;  third,  Mr.  Shaw, 
with  Clara  Penson.  Heavy  Rose :  First,  Mr.  Sydenham, 
with  Princess  Louise  ;  second,  Mr.  Brown,  with  Prin¬ 
cess  Louise  ;  third,  Mr.  Herbert,  with  Campanini. 
Light  Rose  n -First,  S.  Barlow,  Esq.;  second,  Mr. 

J  ones  ;  third,  Mr.  Herbert ;  all  with  Favourite. 

Premier  Carnation  :  Mr.  Tom  Lord,  with  Master 
Fred,  a  rather  small  flower,  but  very  bright  in  colour, 
and  of  good  form. 

Premier  Picotee  ;  Mr.  Joe  Edwards,  with  Princess 
Louise,  a  small  flower,  but  grandly  marked,  and  very 
pure  white. — X.  , 

Violas. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  sent  me  recently  a  box 
of  Viola  blooms  for  inspection,  and  as  the  very  beau¬ 
tiful  varieties  of  this  invaluable  flower  are  rapidly 
becoming  better  known  and  appreciated,  I  send  you 
a  few  words  about  the  sorts  sent  to  me. 

Gipsy  Queen,  greyish  white,  pencilled  with  lavender, 
distinct  and  fine. 


Duchess  of  Fife,  shaded  cream  and  yellow,  margined 
with  blue  tinted  lilac,  a  very  lovely  and  distinct  var. 

Down  of  Day,  white,  shaded  with  pale  lavender,  a 
large  flower,  distinct,  and  very  showy. 

Mrs.  W.  Bellamy,  an  improved  Mrs.  Baxter,  very 
rich  violet-purple,  the  top  petals  margined  with  lilac 
and  white  very  fine. 

Neptune,  purple,  with  light  blotch  in  each  petal,  very 
pretty,  and  of  good  form. 

Sunrise,  rosy  lilac,  shaded  with  violet,  lighter  top- 
petals,  fine  form  and  distinct. 

Joy,  white,  shaded  with  very  pale  lilac,  the  top 
petals  with  clouded  lilac  and  purple  margin,  distinct. 

Lord  Elcho,  rich  gold  self,  with  rayed  centre,  a 
grand  variety. 

The  Mearns,  shaded  rich  violet,  tinted  purple,  with 
white  clouded  top  petals,  a  very  fine  variety. 

Columbine,  white,  with  a  margin  of  pale  lilac. 

Skylark  and  Blue  Cloud,  both  white,  margined  with 
bright  ccernlean-blue,  but  in  Blue  Cloud  the  margin  is 
broader  and  a  little  more  intense  in  colour. 

Virginalis,  French  white,  a  grand  flower,  without 
central  markings. 

Lucy  Ashton,  a  counterpart  of  Columbus,  but  with  a 
deeper  tint  of  pink-tinted  lilac  colour  ;  very  pretty. 

Most  of  these  varieties  I  am  growing,  so  that  only 
two  or  three  were  unknown  to  me.  The  Mearns  is  a 
superb  bedding  variety,  which  I  strongly  recommend 
as  a  great  acquisition,  especially  for  bedding,  and  as  I 
grow  it  extensively  I  can  speak  with  confidence.  I 
prefer  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale  to  Virginalis — both 
superb  whites,  without  any  central  blotch  or  rays,  but 
Virginalis  flushes  (assumes  lilac  tints)  in  hot  weather, 
and  the  “  Marchioness”  always  maintains  a  pure  white 
colour.  Mrs.  Gray,  an  old  white,  is  still  a  grand 
useful  bedder,  hard  to  beat  amongst  the  taller-growing 
kinds,  hut  has  a  great  tendency  to  flush  in  hot  weather, 
and  is  such  a  bloomer,  as  sweet  in  perfume  as  a  violet, 
and  a  very  free  and  continuous  bloomer.  Shortly  I 
shall  say  more  about  Violas,  unless  you  say,  Don’t. — 
W.  Dean,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 

Lobelia  speciosa. 

A  large  square  piece  of  ground  is  occupied  with  this 
Lobelia  at  the  Chiswick  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  For  summer  bedding  and 
similar  purposes,  it  is  very  choice,  owing  to  its  dwarf 
and  wonderfully  floriferous  habit.  The  stock  was 
of  course  obtained  from  cuttings  in  spring,  and 
commenced  flowering  soon  after  it  was  planted  out 
Since  then  it  has  been  a  mass  of  deep  blue,  and  most 
conspicuous  as  seen  from  the  railway,  which  skirts  the 
north  end  of  the  trial  grounds.  The  leaves  are  few  and 
dark  coloured,  every  shoot  having  gone  into  a  flowering 
state,  so  that  a  stock  of  cuttings  has  to  be  obtained 
from  plants  specially  reserved  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
flower  stems  cut  off  in  order  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  leafy  shoots.  The  largest  plants  at  present  are 
about  4  ins.  high,  and  the  dwarfest  2  ins.,  so  that  for 
large  beds  or  borders  it  is  very  effective. 

Picotee,  Countess  of  Jersey. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large,  pale  canary- 
yellow,  double,  and  quite  full,  with  the  colours  so 
arranged  that  it  might  almost  be  looked  upon  by  the 
florist  as  an  edged  Picotee.  The  stripes  are  of  a  soft 
red,  and  run  in  from  the  margin  only  a  short  way. 
Selected  seedlings  from  this  would,  no  doubt,  in  a  few 
generations  give  a  florists’  edged  flower  of  the  first 
water.  A  yellow- ground  Picotee  of  this  character 
would  be  a  desirable  acquisition.  An  Award  of  Merit 
was  granted  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  12th  inst.,  when  some  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Slough. 

Carnations  at  Tower  House,  Chiswick. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  dashing  rains  and  cold  weather  a 
rich  harvest  of  bloom  has  been  obtained  at  the  above- 
named  place.  A  considerable  number  of  named  and 
unnamed  varieties  are  grown  in  the  open  border  without 
any  special  treatment.  A  very  choice  kind  is  that 
named  Mrs.  Muir,  recently  put  into  cultivation.  The 
flowers  are  of  medium  size  and  pure  white  ;  and  the 
petals  are  broad,  flat,  and  nearly  entire.  The  latter 
are,  however,  not  very  numerous,  so  that  they  expand 
freely  without  splitting  the  calyx.  The  Governor  is 
another  choice  kind,  with  large,  pale  blush,  or  almost 
white  flowers.  The  petals  are  broad,  flat,  regularly 
disposed  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Muir,  and  slightly 
toothed  at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  a 
quality  that  is  wanting  in  many  otherwise  fine  kinds. 
Only  a  moderate  quantity  of  shoots  are  produced  by 
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which  it  may  he  propagated.  This  latter,  however,  is  not 
the  fault  of  Miss  Mary  Donaldson,  for  it  flowers  freely, 
and  may  be  readily  propagated.  The  flowers  are 
scarlet,  fragrant  as  the  Old  Clove,  and  have  broad 
nearly  entire  petals.  Other  popular  kinds  here  are 
Old  Clove,  Mary  Morris,  Red  Braes,  Picotee,  the  first- 
named  especially  being  grown  in  quantity. 

Dahlias. 

As  I  write  the  sky  is  heavily  overcast  with  leaden 
clouds,  and  an  east  wind  comes  over  from  “London’s 
rich  and  famous  town,”  with  an  icy  feel  about  it. 
"What  remarkable  changes  of  temperature  in  a  few 
days  !  On  Monday,  the  4th,  a  tropical  heat,  and  the 
sun  shining  so  brilliantly  out  from  an  unclouded  sky, 
that  the  slightest  shade  was  a  luxury.  On  the  8th, 
dulness  in  the  extreme,  and  unusual  coldness  for  the 
season  of  the  year.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Dahlias  come  on  slowly — with  halting  steps  and  slow 
progress  ? — and  yet  there  must  be  some  substantial 
advance,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Anstiss  took  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Oxford  Carnation  Union,  two  stands  of  twelve 
Dahlia  blooms  grown  at  Brill,  in  Bucks,  that  I  thought 
remarkably  good  for  the 
season  of  the  year. 

But  whether  the  weather 
be  sunny  or  cloudy,  cold  or 
warm,  so  long  as  it  is  drying 
the  plants  need  attention. 

A  sprinkling  overhead  every 
evening  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  a  good  water¬ 
ing  at  the  roots  occasion¬ 
ally  is  necessary.  Moisture 
is  essential  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  Dahlia  ;  it  is 
a  strong-growing  succulent 
plant  that  soon  feels  and 
shows  the  effect  of  drought, 
and  when  it  does,  good-bye 
to  any  chance  of  first-rate 
flowers.  Waterings  over¬ 
head  and  moisture  at  the 
roots  tend  to  keep  under 
the  black-fly,  which  in  some 
seasons  proves  a  great  pest  ; 
one  of  the  best  remedies  is 
to  keep  the  plants  growing 
freely,  so  that  they  may,  as 
the  florists  say,  grow  out 
of  it.  A  good  mulching 
about  the  roots  with  partly 
decomposed  manure  is  very 
useful  indeed  —  a  juicy 
manure  as  the  old  growers 
term  it — so  that  some  liquid 
should  be  carried  down  to 
the  roots  when  water  is 
applied. 

Not  much  thinning  of 
the  shoots  and  disbudding  is 
necessary  for  a  week  or  so, 
and  when  the  grower  sets 
about  it,  he  should  do  it 
sparingly  at  first,  and  es¬ 
pecially  taking  care  to  leave 
a  number  of  buds  on  the 
varieties  that  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  coarseness.  The 


number  of  marks  ;  and  later,  Beatrice,  a  fine  white,  was 
one  of  the  very  best  in  the  section,  I  am  very  well 
content  with  the  results.  The  trial  generally  made 
very  clear  that  after  all  there  is  a  distinction  in  growth 
and  effectiveness  between  border  and  purely  exhibition 
Carnations  ;  and  in  any  future  trial  it  will  be  well  if 
the  exhibition  sorts  are  kept  separate  from  those  classed 
specially  as  hardy  border  varieties.-—  A  lex.  Dean. 

Picotee,  Mrs.  Walford. 

This  variety  belongs  to  the  yellow-ground  section. 
The  flowers  are  large,  very  double,  and  clear  bright 
yellow,  with  a  wedge-shaped  portion  on  the  upper  and 
median  half  of  each  petal  ;  and  this  is  striped  with  red 
and  purple,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  distinctly 
maiked  with  white.  Some  flowers  of  it  were  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th 
inst. ,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  it. 

- •*=£<« - 


DEATH  OP  MR.  J.  JAMES. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  extreme  regret  that  we  learn  of 
the  all  too  early  death  of  our  old  and  esteemed  friend, 


Thf.  Late  Mr.  Joseph  James. 


side  shoots  should  be  tied  out  to  stakes  of  a  smaller  size 
than  that  which  supports  the  main  stem,  when  they 
are  long  enough.  It  admits  of  air  and  sunshine  finding 
their  way  among  the  branches. 

The  Dahlia  shows  are  close  at  hand,  and  at  exhi¬ 
bitions  held  after  the  middle  of  August  there  are  classes 
for  Dahlias.  One  always  sees  some  fine  blooms  at 
Trowbridge  about  the  20th,  and  I  have  seen  very  good 
flowers  at  Taunton  during  the  second  week  of  the 
present  month.—  R.  D. 

Carnation,  Horace. 

Not  having  any  desire  to  figure  in  borrowed  plumes, 
permit  me  to  correct  the  list  of  awards  made  by  the 
Floral  Committee  at  Chiswick,  as  relates  to  Carnations, 
published  in  The  Gardening  "World  last  week.  I 
refer  specially  to  the  deep  scarlet  variety  named  Horace, 
which  is  credited  to  Dean,  but  really  should  be  to 
F.  Dan,  such  being  the  name  on  the  plant  label.  It  is 
a  wonderfully  free- flowering  robust  kind,  flowers  rather 
rough,  and  splitting  a  good  deal  ;  not  up  to  my 
standard  for  border  quality,  but  all  the  same  it  made  at 
Chiswick  a  wonderful  head  of  bloom.  As  out  of  six 
varieties  only  sent,  we  obtained  three  awards  of  full 


Mr.  Joseph  James,  formerly  well  known  as  gardener  at 
Redlees,  Isleworth,  and  more  recently  of  Woodside, 
Farnham  Royal,  Bucks.  The  sad  event  took  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  August  8th,  after  a  consider¬ 
able,  but  not  specially  painful  illness— the  deceased 
having  suffered  chiefly  from  heart-disease,  that  organ, 
because  of  some  undue  strain  put  upon  it  in  early  life, 
having  become  exhausted,  and  unable  to  perform  its 
required  functions.  Mr.  James  was  a  man  of  fine 
physique,  leading  a  quiet  existence  for  many  years,  and 
bore  the  aspect  of  rude  health,  though  at  times 
suffering  from  gout,  and  the  effects  of  the  complaint 
from  which  he  finally  expired.  He  passed  away  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  leaving  behind  a  wide  circle 
of  old  gardening  friends  to  mourn  his  loss,  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Mr.  James’  gardening  career,  although  eventually 
successful,  was  not  begun  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  had 
no  early  training  as  a  gardener,  but  was  intuitively 
animated  with  a  love  of  flowers,  and  whilst  a  youth 
cultivated  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  his  father’s 
garden  at  Little  Missenden,  Bucks,  where  he  was  born. 
He  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  left  home 
for  North  Hyde,  Middlesex,  where  he  became  gardener 


to  a  Mr.  Bariff,  who  had  also  a  passionate  attachment 
to  florists’  flowers,  and  with  whom  James  remained  for 
several  years  working  in  harmonious  accord  with  his 
employer,  and  growing  and  exhibiting  successfully 
until  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  returned  to 
Missenden,  and  took  up  for  four  years  his  late  father’s 
occupation,  as  head  woodman  on  the  local  estate. 

Whilst  at  North  Hyde  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Farnell  Watson,  of  Isleworth,  who,  like 
Mr.  Bariff,  the  late  Mr.  Beck,  and  some  others  of  that 
day,  was  a  devoted  florist.  Mr.  Watson  sought  out 
the  gardener-woodman,  and  induced  him  to  become 
his  gardener  at  Redlees.  The  gardens  at  that  time 
were  not  very  extensive,  but,  like  many  similar  places, 
expanded  with  years.  Here  Mr.  Watson  and  his 
gardener  laboured  for  many  years  in  the  kindliest  and 
most  pleasant  way  in  the  cultivation  of  Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses,  Pansies,  Carnations,  &c.,  with,  later, 
Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  herbaceous  Calceo¬ 
larias,  &c.,  until  finally  the  Redlees  exhibits  became 
almost  invincible,  and  were  ever  first-class.  It  was 
Mr.  James’  capacity  to  do  well  whatever  he  undertook, 
and  when  later  in  life  years  told  on  Mr.  Watson,  and 
other  pleasures  or  occupa¬ 
tions  distracted  his  attention 
from  the  garden,  still  the 
gardener  kept  up  his  suc¬ 
cessful  career  as  a  cultivator 
and  exhibitor  to  the  last. 
Mr.  James’s  term  of  service 
at  Redlees  extended  to  thirty 
years — a  long  period — and 
on  Mr.  Watson’s  lamented 
death  that  service,  which 
had  been  more  like  brotherly 
association,  received  fitting 
recognition. 

During  the  long  connection 
at  Redlees,  Mr.  James 
became  one  of  the  best 
known,  most  constant  and  a 
successful  exhibitorof  florists’ 
flowers,  hardy  Ferns,  &c.,  at 
the  various  metropolitan  and 
suburban  shows,  and  his 
productions  were  rarely  ex¬ 
celled.  Those  who  can  recall 
the  Grand  International 
Horticultural  Exhibition  of 
1866,  a  show  so  gloriously 
fine  that  we  now  sigh 
vainly  for  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  —  will  not  fail  to 
remember  the  splendid  group 
of  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
which  Mr.  James  sent  up 
from  Redlees,  and  which 
commanded  great  admira¬ 
tion.  From  that  day  Mr. 
James  called  his  strain  the 
International,  and  till  now 
it  stands,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  the  finest  of  Calceolaria 
strains  in  the  kingdom. 
Those  who  saw  the  plants 
staged  at  the  late  Temple 
Show,  or  better  still,  have 
seen  the  hundreds  all  in 
their  glory  at  Farnham 
Royal,  will  freely  admit  that  it  still  remains  a 
wonderful  advance  in  this  particularly  beautiful  florists’ 
flower. 

When  in  1882  Mr.  James  removed  from  Redlees  to 
Farnham  Royal,  where  he  proposed  —  as  has  too 
untimely  happened — to  end  his  days,  he  erected  some 
capital  span-roofed  houses,  the  very  best  of  their  kind, 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  seed-bearing  plants  to  which 
he  most  devoted  his  attention  —  Cyclamen,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Calceolarias  ;  and  here,  grow¬ 
ing  these  things  in  great  quantities,  he  seemed  to  have 
found  that  success  in  creating  superior  quality  which 
marked  his  earlier  labours.  Here,  too,  he  became  a 
much-respected  and  esteemed  neighbour.  Naturally 
good-hearted,  and  devoid  of  animus  towards  any  living 
thing,  he  was  so  well  known  that  rich  and  poor  regarded 
him  with  great  respect.  Failing  health  had  of  late 
prevented  him  from  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Floral  Committee,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a 
member,  as  also  of  the  National  Auricula  Society.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  late  John  Woodbridge,  of 
Syon,  was  a  schoolfellow  with  Mr.  James  at  Amersham, 
and  the  warmest  feeling  of  friendship  existed  between 
the  two  until  death  intervened  and  severed  the  tie. 
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The  Amateurs’  Garden. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Gardenias. — All  the  earlier  batches  of  plants 
should  by  this  time  have  made  good  growth,  and  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  rest,  so  to  speak,  for  a  time,  the 
temperature  during  the  day  should  not  be  allowed  to 
run  up  very  high,  while  the  sashes  may  be  entirely 
removed  at  night  till  the  middle  of  next  month,  or 
later  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  This  will 
also  greatly  assist  in  ripening  the  wood. 

Heaths,  Epacris,  &c.— Collections  of  these  in  the 
open  air  require  very  careful  attention  to  prevent  the 
plants  from  getting  over  dry  at  the  roots.  Notwith¬ 
standing  any  rain  they  get,  the  lower  part  of  the  soil  in 
the  pots  is  liable  to  get  dust  dry,  while  the  surface 
indicates  a  sufficiency  of  moisture.  Pots  that  are  liable 
to  frequently  appear  dry  may  require  watering  twice  in 
order  to  thoroughly  moisten  every  part  of  the  soil. 

Pelargoniums. — Some  of  those  that  were  cut 
down  early  will  now  be  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state 
for  shaking  out  and  re-potting.  They  may  be  put  into 
much  smaller  pots,  and  be  shifted  on  again  as  they 
require  it.  Plants  that  flowered  late  and  have  been 
thoroughly  dried  off  and  ripened,  should  now  be  cut 
down,  pruning  them  into  shape.  Stand  them  in  a  cold 
frame  and  syringe  occasionally  to  induce  fresh  buds  to 
start. 

Pelargoniums  for  Bedding  Out _ Attention 

should  now  be  directed  to  the  obtaining  of  a  supply  of 
cuttings  for  next  year’s  work.  Cuttings  taken  off  now 
cm  be  inserted  in  the  open  border,  where  they  will 
form  good  roots  by  the  time  they  require  to  be  lifted 
and  housed  for  the  winter.  They  will  root  all  the 
more  readily  if  some  leaf-soil  and  sand  be  mixed  with 
the  soil.  They  can  either  be  dibbled  into  this  or  a 
shallow  trench  may  be  taken  out  and  the  cuttings  laid 
in  it  at  equal  distances  apart.  Fill  in  the  soil,  make 
it  firm,  and  give  a  good  watering. 

Verbenas. — Cuttings  can  now  be  obtained  in  great 
quantities.  They  should  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in 
their  store  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  will  root  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  By  putting 
them  in  now  they  will  not  only  have  plenty  of  time  to 
root,  but  the  exposure  that  can  be  given  them  after 
the  process  has  been  effected  will  consolidate  the  wood, 
and  enable  the  plants  to  stand  the  winter  better. 

Lobelias. — The  best  plan  to  adopt  for  wintering  a 
stock  of  Lobelias  of  the  named  kinds  is  to  reserve  a 
few  pots  of  each  from  spring-struck  cuttings.  The 
flower  stems  should  be  removed,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  young  shoots.  Then  the  requisite 
number  should  be  put  in  store  pots,  so  that  they  may 
be  well  rooted  in  the  fresh  soil  before  winter. 

Iresine,  Cupbea,  and  Ageratum.— Cuttings 
of  these  and  similar  bedding  plants  should  be  inserted 
in  pots  as  soon  as  the  work  can  conveniently  be  done. 
"Where  carpet  bedding  is  done,  a  good  stock  of  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  should  not  be 
forgotten,  as  cuttings  struck  in  a  cold  frame  now  will 
keep  through  the  winter  much  better  than  those  struck 
in  heat  later  on.  They  may  be  put  in  pots  or  pans, 
and  watered  till  they  form  roots,  after  which  they  may 
be  kept  drier  and  well  ventilated,  to  harden  them. 

The  Orchard  House.— Trees  that  require  re¬ 
potting  should  have  the  operation  performed  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  if  possible.  Trees  that  have  not  borne 
a  crop  may  be  seen  to  at  once.  If  much  re-potting  has 
been  done  while  the  leaves  are  still  active,  the  house 
should  be  kept  rather  close  and  moist  for  a  few  days  to 
prevent  flagging.  The  roots  .of  trees  in  pots  generally 
will  still  require  a  fair  amount  of  water  to  aid  in  the 
proper  maturation  of  the  leaves  and  wood. 

Oranges.— While  the  fruits  are  swelling,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  moisture  will  be  required  at  the  roots,  as  well 
as  a  rather  high  temperature.  The  syringe  must  be 
freely  used,  in  order  to  keep  down  insect  pests.  Scale 
and  mealy-bug  must  be  thoroughly  kept  under,  or  the 
trees  will  soon  get  covered  with  a  black  filth. 

Strawberries  in  Pots.—  Runners  rooted  into 
small  pots  for  forcing  purposes  should  be  placed  in 
their  fruiting  pots  without  delay,  in  order  that  the 
roots  may  thoroughly  permeate  the  fresh  soil,  and  the 
growth  be  completed  before  the  advent  of  dull,  damp 
weather.  When  the  crowns  are  ripened  off  early,  the 
plants  flower  and  fruit  all  the  more  freely  when  taken 
to  the  forcing  pit. 


Pigs. — When  the  second  crop  of  fruit  in  the  early 
house  has  been  gathered,  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  cleaning  the  trees  if  they 
have  been  infested  with  red-spider,  by  the  use  of  the 
garden  engine.  After  this  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  thoroughly  ripen  their  wood  by  a  moderately  high 
temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  giving  at  all  times 
plenty  of  ventilation,  so  conducive  to  their  welfare. 

Vegetable  Seed  Sowing. — In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  a  sowing  should  be  made  of  Cauliflower  and 
Lettuce  for  earty  spring  use.  More  should  be  sown 
than  is  actually  required,  in  order  to  meet  the  losses 
that  are  likely  to  occur  during  winter.  Good  Cauli¬ 
flowers  for  early  work  are  Early  London  and  Frogmore 
Early  Forcing,  when  they  can  be  obtained  true  to 
name. 


The  Pride  of  Penshurst  Carnation. — I  ob¬ 
serve  in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.,  in  the  remarks 
made  on  border  Carnations  at  Chiswick  under  the 
head  of  “  Yellow  Kinds,”  it  is  said  that  “the  Pride  of 
Penshurst,  as  seen  out  of  doors  here,  is  a  poor,  weak 
grower.”  Bemg  very  much  of  an  amateur  myself, 
having  only  begun  to  grow  Carnations  last  year,  I 
cannot  say  what  might  be  expected  of  this  particular 
flower,  only  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  say  that  I 
have  succeeded  with  it  here  almost  in  the  middle  of 
the  city.  I  grew  the  plant  from  a  layer  which  I  got 
last  year,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  outside  all  the 
winter.  This  year  I  have  had  six  blooms  similar  to 
the  one  I  send  you.  Some  of  them  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  larger,  and  I  have  still  over  eighty  buds  on 
the  same  plant,  of  which  about  twenty  are  in  flower 
now.  A  friend  of  mine  here  has  also  been  successful 
in  getting  a  great  many  flowers  off  the  Pride  of 
Penshurst,  and  for  number  of  blooms  it  is  unrivalled 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  here.  The  plant  I  have  has  grown 
to  the  height  of  3  ft.,  and  although  the  flowers  are 
perhaps  not  what  a  professional  would  think  much  of, 
it  looks  in  the  mass  of  flowers  very  pretty  indeed. — 
Robert  Williams,  11,  King's  Crescent,  Aberdeen. 

The  White  Everlasting  Pea.  — What  can 
be  done  with  Lathyrus  latifolius  albus,  which  is 
popularly  known  as  the  white  Everlasting  Pea,  is  well 
shown  by  Mr.  E.  Cornish  in  Peacock’s  Nursery, 
Hammersmith.  Some  large  specimens  have  been 
planted  against  the  brick-built  ends  of  the  hothouses, 
and  being  now  in  full  growth  and  bloom,  they  may  be 
compared  to  a  hedge  covered  with  their  racemes  of  snow- 
white  flowers.  One  of  the  great  recommendations  of 
this  Lathyrus  is  that  it  is  perqnnial,  and  long  lived. 
Slow  increase  is  made  year  by  year,  and  no  further 
trouble  or  treatment  is  necessary  than  simply  to  fasten 
up  the  stems  in  some  way  to  prevent  them  from 
smothering  other  plants,  or  to  preserve  a  neat  appearance. 
If  grown  as  n.  screen,  any  rude  trellis  work  will  be 
sufficient  against  which  to  train  the  stems  ;  and  if 
isolated  bushes  are  grown,  a  branching  pole,  such  as  the 
top  of  a  Spruce  or  a  young  tree,  easily  obtainable  where 
young  woods  are  being  thinned,  would  be  found  the 
most  suitable  means  of  support,  so  as  to  show  off  the 
plant  in  its  best  form. 

Fuchsia,  Countess  of  Aberdeen.  —  In  the 
short  days  of  winter,  and  under  our  leaden  skies, 
the  flowers  of  this  Fuchsia  are  pure  white.  This 
purity  of  colour,  however,  it  loses  during  summer,  even 
when  grown  under  glass.  Some  flowering  specimens 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  at  Chiswick.  The  erect  stiffish  habit 
is  noticeable,  while  the  flowers  are  quite  pendent. 
The  tube  of  the  latter  is  now  yellowish  or  flesh-coloured, 
while  the  recurved  sepals  are  pink,  and  the  petals  white 
or  blush.  The  stamens  are  pink,  with  violet  anthers, 
and  the  white  style  has  a  pale  creamy  stigma,  fading 
to  orange.  Such  a  diversity  of  colours  is  remarkable, 
and  shows  how  tenaciously  the  Fuchsia  clings  to  its 
original  colours,  and  can  hardly,  even  by  the  art  of 
man,  be  persuaded  to  depart  from  them.  For  winter 
flowering,  however,  it  will  be  appreciated  by  not  a  few 
when  the  variety  becomes  more  widely  known. 

Godetias. — When  seen  in  quantity  of  any  one  kind, 
a  .striking  effect  is  produced  by  some  of  the  choicer 
varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Two  white  kinds,  named 
respectively  Duchess  of  Albany  and  The  Bride,  sown  in 
strips  of  considerable  length  are  very  effective.  The 
plants  are  all  of  a  uniform  height  of  12  ins.,  and  beiDg 
laden  with  bloom  present  a  white  mass  completely 
hiding  the  foliage.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  coloured 
kinds  is  Lady  Albemarle.  The  flowers  are  large, 
deep  rosy-purple  with  a  broad  blush  or  pale  pink 
margin  to  each  petal. 
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Specialties  at  Chiswick. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  visited  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  took 
note  of  the  Tomatos — then  in  a  most  promising  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  others  who  have  opportunities  afforded 
them  will  no  doubt  flock  to  the  favourite  old  garden  to 
inspect  the  Tomatos,  as  suggested  in  The  Gardening 
World.  It  would  be  most  interesting  to  many  who 
are  not  favourably  situated  for  a  visit  to  Chiswick  to 
read  a  description  of  the  Fig  house  and  its  contents. 
When  I  recently  saw  these  Figs  in  pots  my  time  was  too 
limited  to  take  names,  but  certainly  the  sight  was,  in 
a  horticultural  sense,  one  of  the  most  gratifying  I  have 
witnessed  for  some  years.  The  house  full  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums  was  a  specialty  of  great  interest,  and  I  hope 
some  one  will  give  us  details  of  them  also.  [See  p.  741. 
— Ed.] — Stirling. 

Cropping  Off  Strawberry  Leaves. 

I  have  reverted  to  the  system  of  defoliating  Straw¬ 
berries  more  than  once,  and  though  I  can  say  little  in 
its  favour  from  practical  experience,  I  am  able  to  state 
that  it  is  practised  by  others  whose  success  as  Straw¬ 
berry  cultivators  is  very  decided.  Among  the  best 
Strawberry  crops  I  have  seen  this  year  was  one  where 
the  complete  removal  of  foliage  by  means  of  a  knife,  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered,  is  always  practised,  and  a 
good  mulching  of  rich  manure  follows  the  operation. 
A  complete  set  of  new  foliage  is  the  result  of  this,  the 
plants  being  fresh  and  healthy  throughout  the  winter, 
and  the  crops  are  nearly  perfect.  Such  an  instance  I 
saw  at  Wilton  House,  a  small  place  near  Droitwicb, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Joyner,  who  has  been 
gardener  there  to  S.  Tombs,  Esq.,  for  many  years,  and 
his  Strawberry  culture  has  been  second  to  none  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  His  crops  of  Latest  of  All 
were  excellent,  and  the  fruit  of  immense  size.  We  have 
seen  the  results  of  Mr.  Joyner’s  practice  for  years  past. 
— Stirling. 


Ceroxylon  niveum. 

The  leaves  of  this  bold  and  striking  Palm  are  a  long 
time  in  assuming  the  characteristic  form  in  the  seedling 
state  of  the  plant.  The  majority  of  cultivated  Palms 
produce  pinnate  or  divided  leaves  at  a  very  early  stage, 
resembling,  in  fact,  those  of  the  adult  plant,  except  in 
size.  We  noted  some  specimens  the  other  day  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway,  with  leaves  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  in  length, 
rather  deeply  serrated  near  the  apex,  but  otherwise 
undivided.  They  are  deep  green  above,  almost  snowy 
white  beneath,  and  vary  from  8  ins.  to  12  ins.  in  width, 
resembling  a  Curculigo,  but  several  times  larger.-  The 
plant  grows  very  slowly,  and  the  leaves  ultimately 
become  pinnate,  retaining  the  silvery  white  colour  of 
the  under  surface. 


Welfia  regia. 

The  leaves  of  this  Palm  are  bifid  at  the  apex  or 
abruptly  pinnate,  with  three  to  four  pinnce  on  each 
side.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  bronzy  red  metallic 
hue  when  young,  and  this  character  they  retain  for 
some  time.  We  noted  recently  a  number  of  specimens 
about  2  ft.  high  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  The  leaves  of  older 
trees  have  more  numerous  and  longer  segments.  The 
trees  ultimately  attain  a  height  of  60  ft. 

Choice  Torenias. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  and  ornamental  species  of 
these  plants  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  T.  Fournieri,  a 
native  of  Cochin  China,  is  of  erect  habit,  producing 
its  showy  flowers  in  great  abundance.  Three  out  of 
the  four  lobes  of  the  corolla  have  each  a  large  con¬ 
spicuous  blue  blotch,  or  the  blotches  of  the  side  lobes 
are  almost  blackish  violet.  The  upper  lobe  is  white  or 
faintly  flushed  with  lavender-blue,  and  near  the  base 
of  the  lower  lip  is  a  characteristic  golden  yellow  blotch, 
while  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  is  also  of  the  same 
hue.  In  the  white  variety  the  yellow  still  persists, 
while  the  three  lower  lobes  present  a  faint  blush  tint, 
fading  as  the  flowers  get  older.  The  other  species  is 
T.  flava,  a  native  of  India,  and  better  known  in  gardens 
at  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  T.  Bailloni.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  and  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
last,  but  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  procumbent.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  with  a  dark 
brownish  red  or  almost  black  tube,  especially  on  the 
upper  side  externally. 
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Gladiolus  Lemoinei. 

The  above  name  is  that  given  to  a  strain  of  garden 
hybrids  raised  between  Gladiolus  purpureo-auratus  of 
Natal,  and  the  more  commonly  cultivated  G.  ganda- 
vensis.  There  are  now  many  colour  varieties  in  gardens 
differing  greatly  in  the  markings,  which  are  usually  bold 
in  character.  A  circular  bed  of  mixed  kinds  may  be 
seen  on  the  grass  at  Kew,  between  the  X  range  and 
the  Palm  house.  G.  purpureo-auratus  has  curved 
flowers  of  a  light  yellow,  with  bold  purple  blotches  on 
the  three  lower  segments  of  the  perianth,  which  is 
rather  contracted  at  the  mouth  compared  with  G. 
gandavensis.  The  seedlings  are,  however,  greatly  im¬ 
proved  in  this  respect,  being  not  only  conspicuous  and 
showy,  but  they  show  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
run  of  Gladioli  in  gardens.  Some  of  the  flowers 
already  expanded  are  splashed  with  pale  purple  on  a 
white  ground.  The  two  lower  and  lateral  segments  are 
furnished  with  a  large  obovate  crimson  blotch,  while 
the  tip  is  yellow.  The  throat  of  the  perianth  is  almost 
black.  Other  varieties  have  smaller  crimson  blotches. 
The  stems  are  very  vigorous  and  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  long. 

The  Woolly  Foxglove. 

There  is  something  stately  about  the  rushy  brown- 
flowered  Digitalis  ferruginea  ;  but  the  Woolly  Foxglove 
(D.  lanata)  has  a  charm  of  its  own  of  a  different  kind. 
The  stems  vary  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height  in  good 
soil,  and  below  the  flowering  part  of  the  main  stem 
numerous  branches  are  given  off,  terminating  in  dense, 
many-flowered  racemes  of  bloom.  It  is  true  the  flowers 
are  small  compared  with  those  of  our  native  D.  pur¬ 
purea  ;  but  the  quantity  of  them  serves  to  give  the 
plant  a  striking  appearance.  The  lamina  of  the- flower 
is  short  and  sub-globular  just  above  the  short  tube, 
and  is  grey  externally,  more  or  less  suffused  with  purple 
and  reticulated  with  brown.  Internally  the  ground¬ 
colour  is  cream,  and  closely  reticulated  with  yellow  or 
brownish  yellow,  while  the  longish  undivided  lip  is 
white.  The  whole  flower  is  downy.  The  stems  are 
very  leafy  in  the  lower  part,  the  lower  ones  being 
oblong-lanceolate,  deep  green,  and  many-nerved,  while 
the  upper  leaves  are  much  smaller,  and,  together  with 
the  bracts,  woolly,  giving  the  plant  a  hoary  appearance, 
hence  the  name.  We  noted  it  recently  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

Lilium  speciosum  album. 

Many  are  the  names  often  given  to  good  garden  plants 
just  where  we  should  expect  uniformity  to  prevail. 
The  commonest  name  in  gardens  for  L.  speciosum  is 
L.  laneifolium,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  L. 
elegans,  of  which  it  is  a  synonym  ;  so  that  L.  lanci- 
folium  has  been  erroneously  applied  to  different  plants, 
both  by  botanists  and  by  gardeners.  Another  garden 
name  for  L.  speciosum  album  is  L.  Kratzeri  album. 
Furthermore,  the  latter  specific  name  is  variously  spelt, 
one  rendering  of  it  being  Krutcheri.  As  the  saying 
goes,  a  Rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet, 
and  so  it  is  in  this  case.  The  pure  white  form  of 
L.  speciosum  is  a  very  handsome  Lily.  We  noted  a 
quantity  of  it  in  Peacock’s  Nursery,  Hammersmith, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.  Cornish.  The  bulbs  were 
grown  singly  in  32-sized  pots,  and  having  made  good 
growth,  flowered  well.  The  curious  outgrowths  from 
the  base  of  the  segments  of  the  perianth  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 


the  blotches  of  two  contiguous  segments  appear  to  form 
one  continuous  blotch  in  the  shape  of  a  heart.  Nor  is 
this  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  plant,  for 
although  the  blotches  are  of  the  intensity  described, 
they  ultimately  disappear,  leaving  the  corolla  of  a  clear 
yellow.  Another  curiosity  of  the  species  consists  of  a 
short  horn-like  elevation  at  the  base  of  the  sinus  between 
each  two  segments  of  the  flower,  giving  rise  to  the 
specific  name  cornuta.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
blotches  of  a  similar  vanishing  character  should  prevail 
in  other  members  of  the  genus.  A  batch  of  plants 
grown  in  pots  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick. 

Gilia  androsacea. 

This  Californian  annual  belongs  to  the  section  Lepto- 
siphon  of  the  genus,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  L.  androsaceus.  It  varies  from  10  ins.  to 
12  ins.  in  height,  according  to  circumstances,  and  is 
therefore  much  taller  than  the  majority  of  species  in 
cultivation  generally  classed  under  Leptosiphon.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  pale  mauve-purple,  but  vary  to 
lilac,  pink  and  nearly  white.  As  in  other  cases,  the 
tube  is  long  and  slender,  with  a  widely-spreading 
lamina,  and  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
towards  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The  plant  produces 
a  fine  display  during  July  and  August.  We  noted 
some  of  it  recently  in  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs, 
Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading. 

■  ^ 

Linaria  reticulata  aurea  purpurea. 

The  flowers  of  this  annual  are  of  a  dark  velvety 
crimson,  with  a  prominent  golden  yellow  palate  form¬ 
ing  a  conspicuous  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  bloom. 
When  produced  in  profusion,  as  seldom  fails  to  be  the 
case,  the  effect  is  very  charming.  Sometimes  the 
palate  is  orange-red  or  coppery  red,  as  seen  in  the 
Calceolaria  named  Bijou.  In  the  typical  form  of  the 
species  the  flowers  are  dark  purple  and  netted,  while 
the  palate  is  copper-coloured  or  yellow,  and  netted 
with  purple. 

A  Large  Lettuce. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  made  reference  to  a  large 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  named  New  York,  attaining  huge 
proportions,  and  weighing  from  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  Sutton’s 
Mammoth  is  a  Cos  Lettuce,  and  may  not  probably 
attain  the  above  given  dimensions,  but  when  seen  in 
good  condition  it  resembles  a  good-sized  cabbage.  The 
leaves  of  the  Cos  varieties  are  generally  more  crisp  and 
tender  than  those  of  Cabbage  Lettuces.  The  variety 
under  notice  remains  for  some  time  in  good  condition 
before  throwing  up  its  flower  stems  and  so  becoming 
useless.  The  outer  leaves  are  very  broad  compared 
with  Cos  Lettuces.  We  noted  a  patch  of  this 
vigorous  sort  in  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  of  Reading. 

Lupinus  Menziesii. 

The  stems  of  this  bold  and  showy  annual  grow  to  a 
height  of  2  ft.,  each  branch  terminating  in  a  raceme  of 
golden  yellow  flowers,  the  racemes  being  4  ins.  to  8  ins. 
long.  It  seems  to  flower  much  more  freely  than  yellow 
kinds  generally  do,  at  all  events  in  rich  soil.  The 
gravelly  nature  of  the  soil  at  Reading  seems  to  suit  it, 
as  it  has  been  flowering  freely  for  some  time  past  in  the 
trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 


Kaphis  humilis. 

One  is  so  accustomed  to  see  this  Palm  as  a  dwarf 
subject  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high,  that  the  natural 
conclusion  is  that  the  plant  never  gets  any  taller.  A 
specimen  may  be  seen  10  ft.  high  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  It  is 
grown  in  a  pot  or  moderate-sized  tub,  and  has  thirteen 
stems  of  various  sizes,  of  which  four  are  of  the  above 
height.  The  lamina  of  the  leaf  is  larger,  lighter  green, 
and  with  longer  segments  than  those  of  the  more 
common  R.  flabelliformis.  The  slender  segments  also 
droop  gracefully,  giving  the  Palm  an  altogether  lighter 
and  more  elegant  appearance  than  R.  flabelliformis. 
Young  plants  are  very  choice  and  desirable  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes. 

Arnebia  cornuta. 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  taller  and  more  upright 
than  those  of  A.  echioides,  but  only  of  annual  duration. 
The  leaves  are  linear,  hispid,  and  somewhat  hoary,  like 
many  others  of  the  Borage  family,  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  with  a  large,  velvety, 
dark  crimson  blotch  on  the  side  of  each  segment,  and 


Poppy,  The  Mikado. 

Of  the  many  garden  strains  of  Papaver  somniferum  in 
gardens,  there  is  one  known  as  P.  Murselli,  charac¬ 
terised  by  the  long  fringes  into  which  the  petals  are 
cut.  The  flowers  are  double.  One  of  the  varieties  of 
this  strain  is  known  as  The  Mikado.  The  flowers  are 
very  double,  deeply  cut,  white  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
petals,  and  shading  off  into  pink,  and  deep  rose  on  the 
fringes.  Like  all  other  varieties  of  the  Opium  Poppy 
this  will  thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil  ;  but  if  of  a 
rich  nature,  and  the  plants  are  allowed  plenty  of  space 
to  develop,  larger  flowers  and  more  of  them  will  be 
produced,  and  the  flowering  period  will  extend  over  a 
much  greater  length  of  time.  We  noted  this  Poppy 
recently  in  Peacock’s  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  now 
carried  on  by  Mr.  E.  Cornish. 

Thunbergia  alata. 

Some  beautiful  varieties  of  this  old-fashioned  South 
African  climber  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  greenhouses 
at  Chiswick  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  type  has  bright  yellow  flowers  ;  those  of 


T.  alata  aurantiaca  are  orange-yellow,  fading  with  age 
to  pale  yellow,  with  a  purplish  black  throat.  The 
variety  T.  a.  alba  is  pure  white,  or  the  throat  is  of  a 
pale  tint  of  yellow,  at  least  in  the  young  stages  of  the 
bloom.  With  a  few  sticks  placed  in  the  pots  to  climb 
up,  a  mass  of  foliage  is  soon  produced,  studded  all  over 
with  orange,  yellow  or  white  flowers,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  species  is  annual,  and  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
March  or  April  in  heat,  and  potted  off  singly  as  soon 
as  they  attain  a  pair  of  rough  leaves.  The  plant  also 
succeeds  admirably  when  planted  out  and.  trained 
against  a  pillar  or  other  support. 

Papaver  somniferum,  The  Bride. 

A  fine  display  of  the  above  variety  of  the  Opium 
Poppy  might  have  been  seen  for  many  weeks  past  in 
Peacock  s  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock’s  noted  collection  of  Orchids, 
but  now  used  as  a  market  nursery  by  Mr.  E.  Cornish. 
The  variety  in  question  is  a  pure  white  form,  a  selection 
from  a  Poppy  that  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many 
years  in  this  country,  and  of  which  there  are  several 
very  distinct  strains,  both  single  and  double.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  and  the  petals  nearly  entire  at 
the  margin,  not  fringed.  There  are  sixteen  beds  of  it 
in  the  nursery,  each  20  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide.  When 
in  full  bloom  the  effect  was  very  striking,  and  at  a 
little  distance  resembled  a  field  covered  with  snow. 
The  plants  are  now  swelling  up  and  maturing  their 
seed  pods  in  great  quantity,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  quantities  of  flowers  that  were  cut  for  market. 
They  are  cut  as  soon  as  expanded,  put  in  water  for  a 
few  hours  and  then  taken  to  market,  and  handsome 
big  flowers  they  are. 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  superba. 
Hitherto  the  practice  with  this  conspicuously  varie¬ 
gated  old  favourite  has  been  to  grow  it  in  a  high  tem¬ 
perature.  The  variegation,  no  doubt,  assists  in  making 
it  tender,  as  the  ordinary  form  is  all  but  bardy  in  the 
open  air  if  planted  on  a  rockery  where  the  roots  will  be 
moderately  dry  during  the  winter.  Having  found  its 
way  into  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Shuttle- 
worth,  at  Park  Road,  Clapham,  where  it  is  grown  in  a 
cool  house,  associated  with  the  Odontoglossums,  it 
grows  much  more  freely  than  in  a  stove  temperature, 
and  increases  rapidly  by  means  of  runners,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Strawberry.  The  colour  even  here  is 
well  brought  out.  The  centre  of  each  leaf  is  green,  and 
the  broad  margin  is  creamy  white,  more  or  less  suffused 
with  bright  red.  The  young  leaves  are  generally  the 
most  highly  coloured,  some  of  them  being  a  bright 
carmine  ;  but  old  leaves  retain  a  considerable  amount 
of  red,  as  well  as  the  creamy  white  border.  It  ought 
to  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse,  considering 
the  hardiness  of  the  parent  type. 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

May  1  be  allowed  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wright 
(p.  775),  that  as  historians  do  not  rely  upon  solitary 
sources  of  information  when  dealing  with  subjects  that 
are  or  have  been  of  wide  public  interest,  he  need  be 
under  no  misapprehension  about  anyone  being  left  in 
ignorance  because  my  note  appeared  in  your  columns 
and  not  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  If  at  some 
future  time  anyone  should  feel  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  subject  to  write  a  veracious  history  of  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  and  its  origin,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
inspiration  will  not  be  sought  for  solely  from  the 
columns  of  your  respected  contemporary,  and  therefore 
I  am  under  no  obligation,  of  necessity  or  otherwise,  to 
adopt  the  course  which  Mr.  Wright  considers  incumbent 
upon  me.  I  readily  admit  all  that  Mr.  Wright  claims 
directly,  but  not  that  which  the  statement  I  called 
attention  to  indirectly  infers.  As  to  what  may  have 
been  said  at  Mr.  Barron’s  house,  I  accept  Mr.  Wright’s 
statement  as  correct,  for  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
What  I  do  know  is  that  there  was  much  consultation 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barron  previous  to  the  first  public 
meeting  being  called  (though  I  have  never  considered 
myself  at  liberty  to  state  publicly  what  was  said  at 
those  meetings),  and  that  for  the  conduct  of  the  meeting 
in  question  a  programme  was  roughly  drawn  up  to  set  the 
scheme  in  motion.  I  may  say  further  that  Mr.  Wright 
was  asked  to  move  the  particular  resolution  in  question, 
as  other  gentlemen  were  invited  to  move  the  resolutions 
which  followed  the  one  adopting  the  title  previously 
and  publicly  formulated  by  Mr.  A.  Dean.  Such 
arrangements  as  these  are  perfectly  well  understood  by 
all  who  take  an  active  part  in  public  business,  but  are 
not  usually  published  to  the  world. — Fact,  l 
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Tomatos  Planted  Out. 

A  fair  quantity  of  fruit  may  be  produced  on  Tomatos 
grown  in  pots,  but  when  planting  out  can  be  effected, 
and  the  other  cultural  conditions  are  equal,  the  largest 
quantity  and  the  finest  quality  the  plants  are  capable 
of  producing  is  obtained.  A  dry  atmosphere  with 
plenty  of  ventilation  is  also  needed,  in  order  to  secure 
a  healthy  state  of  the  foliage,  and  to  ward  off  disease. 
Several  varieties  are  grown  for  early  work  in  a  warm 
house  by  Mr.  T.  Bones,  Tower  House,  Chiswick  ;  but 
in  summer  an  unheated  span-roofed  house  is  utilised 
for  the  main  crop.  Few  varieties  are  grown,  the 
greater  bulk  consisting  of  selections  from  good  and 
promising  seedlings  of  Perfection,  with  some  plants  of 
The  Conference  and  Tennis  Ball.  They  are  strictly 
confined  to  a  single  stem,  and  tied  to  stout  rods.  The 
stems  are  now  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  high,  and  fruited  from 
the  base  upwards.  Some  idea  of  the  prolific  nature  of 
Tomatos  when  treated  on  this  system  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  one  stem  bears  from  six  to  eight 
bunches  of  fruit  while  the  upper  part  is  still  in  full 
bloom. 

Telegraph  Cucumber. 

The  popularity  of  this  Cucumber  still  continues,  for  it 
hardly  ever  fails  to  give  satisfaction  either  for  summer 
or  winter  culture,  in  properly  heated  houses.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  Cucumber  par  excellence,  for  the  amateur 
for  culture  in  cold  frames  during  summer.  A  few 
barrow-loads  of  manure  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
plants  a  start  in  spring,  after  which,  with  proper  care, 
a  supply  of  Cucumbers  can  be  obtained  throughout  the 
summer.  In  the  Chiswick  nursery  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Chelsea,  there  is  a  span-roofed  house  in  two 
divisions,  used  for  testing  seeds  in  winter  and  spring, 
but  utilised  for  growing  Cucumbers  for  seed  during  the 
summer  months.  It  is  10  ft.  wide,  and  one  division  is 
21  ft.  long,  the  other  17£  ft.  Ten  plants  are  grown  in 
each  division,  five  on  each  side,  and  trained  to  strong 
wire  trellis-work  just  under  the  roof.  The  twenty 
plants  carried  in  the  aggregate  366  fruits  when  we 
inspected  them  the  other  day,  and  a  fine  effect  they 
had.  The  fruits  varied  from  18  to  24  ins.  in  length, 
and  nearly  half  of  them  were  ripe  and  ready  for 
cutting. 

Cheltenham  Green-top  Beet. 

The  foliage  of  this  variety  would  not  lead  one  to  expect 
a  dark-coloured  root,  yet  it  is  darker  than  many  of  the 
black-foliaged  kinds.  It  is  tap-shaped,  like  an  Inter¬ 
mediate  Carrot,  smooth,  even,  and  dark  purple-red. 
Internally  it  is  crimson,  and  the  flesh  is  tender  or  crisp 
and  much  sweeter  than  the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted 
grown  in  the  same  soil.  The  leaves  are  of  a  rich,  dark, 
shining  green,  slightly  tinted  with  a  bronzy  hue  along 
the  midrib  and  the  principal  veins,  and  by  no  means 
bulky  compared  with  some  of  the  coarse  green  kinds. 
It  was  honoured  with  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Vege¬ 
table  Conference  held  at  Chiswick  last  year. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  and  Sulphate  of  Iron. 
The  communication  of  your  Swiss  correspondent,  Mr. 
L.  Morhardt  (p.  778),  advocating  sulphate  of  copperas 
a  remedy  against  the  Potato  fungus,  will  no  doubt 
cause  many  to  try  it,  not  only  on  Potatos,  but  other 
things  as  well.  In  June  last,  p.  662  of  the  present 
volume,  I  mentioned  a  couple  of  Marechal  Niel  Roses 
supposed  to  have  owed  their  welldoing  to  the  soil  being 
impregnated  with  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol. 
The  least  plant  of  these  two  Roses,  I  may  say,  made 
five  shoots  last  year,  averaging  23  ft.  each  in  length, 
although  on  its  own  roots.  Experiments  with  several 
stones  of  sulphate  of  iron  made  since  then  have 
convinced  me  that  it  gives  a  splendid  colour  and  tone 
to  both  Roses  and  vegetables  when  rightly  applied  ; 
indeed,  it  is  now  no  secret  that  prize-winning  cottagers 
in  this  district  use  it  largely.  For  Roses,  we  give  1  oz. 
to  3  gals,  of  water  once  a  fortnight ;  and  for  vegetables, 
give  an  occasional  slight  sprinkling.  If  either  sulphate 
of  iron  or  sulphate  of  copper  should  ultimately  prove 
to  be  an  antidote  to  canker  or  fungus,  applied  either 
to  the  roots  or  branches,  it  will  certainly  be  a  blessing 
to  gardeners. — B,  L. 

Abies  Tsuga. 

This  tree  is  of  slower  growth  and  denser  habit  than 
the  common  Hemlock  Spruce  (A.  canadensis),  to 
which  it  is  not  distantly  related.  The  linear  leaves  are 
arranged  in  a  two-ranked  fashion,  dark  shining  green 
on  the  upper  surface,  with  two  conspicuous  white  lines 
beneath.  A  specimen  about  31  ft.  high  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
12th  inst.,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 
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L/elia  elegans  Turneri. 

This  is  considered  to  be  the  most  richly  coloured  of  all 
the  forms  of  Lfelia  elegans,  and  deserves  a  place  in  all 
choice  collections,  as  it  is  almost  certain  to  bloom  well 
and  to  prove  attractive  if  the  plants  have  attained 
flowering  size.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is 
amethyst-purple,  toned  with  rose,  while  the  lip  is 
amethyst-purple,  shaded  with  maroon.  Laelia  elegans 
is  considered  to  be  in  all  probability  a  natural  hybrid 
between  L.  purpurata  and  Cattleya  intermedia,  while 
the  darker-coloured  forms,  such  as  Prasiata  and  Turneri, 
may  have  gained  their  coloration  by  being  descended 
from  Cattleya  guttata  Leopoldii.  Anyhow,  they  are 
all  very  showy  flowers,  and  exhibit  a  great  variety  of 
forms  and  colours  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  while  the  different  types  of  bulbs  and 
leaves  are  quite  an  interesting  study  in  themselves, 
some  being  almost  as  stout  as  L.  purpurata,  while 
others  are  apparently  much  like  Cattleya  intermedia. 
A  fine  form  of  Laelia  elegans  Turneri  is  now  carrying 
a  spike  of  seven  large  flowers  in  the  collection  of 
H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fernside,  Bickley. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba. 

There  is  also  in  flower  at  Fernside  a  fine  variety  of 
the  beautiful  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba.  The  petals 
and  sepals  are  beautifully  white,  while  the  lip  is  white, 
with  a  deep  orange  blotch  in  the  centre,  and  strongly 
perfumed,  as  in  the  type. 

Cypripedium,  H.  BaLLANTINEi 
The  seed  parent  of  this  hybrid  was  Cypripedium 
purpuratum,  and  the  pollen  parent  C.  Fairieanum. 
The  plant,  as  a  whole,  is  dwarf  and  compact,  with 
oblong,  obliquely  emarginate,  dull  green  leaves,  some¬ 
what  marked  by  a  darker  shade.  The  one-flowered 
scape  is  about  5  ins.  high,  purple,  and  pubescent.  The 
flower  is  large  and  pretty,  with  the  white  standard 
marked  by  longitudinal  dark  purple  veins  united  by 
paler  transverse  ones.  The  petals  are  short,  oblong, 
slightly  declining,  green  on  the  upper  longitudinal 
half,  pale  almost  white  on  the  lower  half,  spotted 
all  over  with  purple  in  lines,  and  there  is  a  purple  band 
all  round  the  margin.  Both  edges  are  ciliate,  and  the 
upper  one  is  slightly  undulate.  The  lip  is  dull  brownish 
purple.  The  staminode  has  a  deep  sinus  on  the  lower 
side,  and  is  netted  with  purple  and  green.  A  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
12th  inst.  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Odontoglossum  bictonense  superbum. 

The  finest  variety  of  0.  bictonense  is  undoubtedly  that 
here  named.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  heavily 
blotched  with  rich  crimson-brown  on  a  yellow  ground, 
almost  obscuring  the  latter,  while  the  lip  is  of  a  warm 
rosy  purple.  The  colour  and  fine  appearance  of  the 
flowers  remind  one  of  0.  Uro-Skinneri  ;  but  they  are 
of  course  considerably  smaller.  The  so-called  white 
variety  has  a  pure  white  lip,  but  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  pale  drab  yellow,  as  if  the  brown  had  been 
washed  out  of  them.  A  flowering  specimen  at  Devon- 
hurst,  Chiswick,  bears  four  spikes,  each  about  2£  ft. 
long,  and  the  flowers  are  developed  in  succession  over  a 
long  period  of  time  during  the  summer  months. 

Masdevallia  Lowii. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  lanceolate,  and  3  ins.  to 
5  ins.  long.  The  pendulous  scapes  bear  one  flower 
each  of  very  unusual  form.  There  is  scarcely  any  tube, 
and  the  three  sepals  are  lanceolate  acuminate,  ter¬ 
minating  in  creamy  white  tails  about  \  in.  long,  and 
diverge  in  triangular  fashion.  They  are  closely  spotted 
and  marbled  with  purple  on  a  white  ground.  The 
small  purple  lip  is  spathulate,  with  the  sides  of  the  claw 
infolded,  forming  a  groove.  The  small  erect  petals  are 
yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  and  the  column  is  yellow. 
A  specimen  was  exhibited  by  Sydney  Courtauld,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Wright),  Booking  Place,  Braintree, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Oncidium  Harrisonianum. 

Few  of  the  dwarfer  species  of  Oncidium  are  prettier 
than  that  under  notice.  To  compactness  it  adds  a 
large  quantity  of  bloom,  produced  on  panicled  scapes 
about  1  ft.  in  height.  Sometimes  it  may  be  under  this, 
but  the  panicle  is  very  much  branched  all  the  same. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  linear,  and  blotched  with 
brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  while  the  lobed  lip  is 
yellow.  Each  pseudo-bulb  bears  a  solitary  oblong- 
elliptic  leaf.  Although  originally  introduced  from 


Brazil  in  1830,  it  is  comparatively  seldom  seen  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Shuttleworth,  Park  Road,  Clapham. 

A  Fragrant  Cattleya. 

Cattleyas  recommend  themselves  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  by  the  great  size  and  rich  colours  of  their 
flowers,  but  C.  Gaskelliana  appeals  to  the  olfactory 
nerves,  as  well  as  by  the  delicate  showiness  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  period  at  which  it  comes  into  bloom. 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  we  noted  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Shuttleworth,  at  Park  Road, 
Clapham,  reminded  us  of  something  between  Violets 
and  Primroses.  The  odour  was  quite  distinct,  but  by 
no  means  overpowering,  as  occurs  in  many  other  species 
of  Orchids.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  soft  mauve, 
and  the  undulated  lip  was  lilac,  with  a  large  purple 
central  blotch.  The  orange  blotch  in  the  throat  was 
striated  with  purple,  while  towards  the  base  of  the 
tube  purple  veins  alternated  with  white  ones. 

Odontoglossum  cristatellum. 

The  late  Professor  Reichenbach  described  this  as  a 
distinct  species,  and  other  names  have  been  given  it, 
but  it  is  merely  a  distinct  and  well-marked  form  of 
0.  cristatum  with  broader  sepals  and  petals,  the  former 
being  of  a  dark  chocolate-brown,  with  a  few  yellow 
streaks,  while  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  petals  are 
yellow,  blotched  with  chocolate,  the  upper  portion 
being  of  the  latter  colour.  The  crest  is  very  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  consists  of  many  brown  and  yellow  rays, 
with  two  large  white  plates  in  front.  It  flowered 
recently  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Shuttleworth. 

Sobralia  xantholeuca. 

The  flowers  of  this  comparatively  rare  Orchid  are  large 
and  handsome.  They  are  nodding  or  decurved,  with 
oblong-lanceolate  sepals  and  broader  petals,  wavy  at 
the  margin,  and  all  of  a  similar  pale  sulphur-yellow 
hue.  The  lip  is  long,  tubular,  and  of  a  much  darker 
yellow  colour.  -Flowers  are  produced  singly  and  in 
succession  from  a  mass  of  bracts  surmounting  the  stem, 
somewhat  reminding  one  of  an  Iris.  The  stems  are 
slender  and  reed-like,  as  in  other  species  of  the  genus  ; 
but  they  are  much  dwarfer  than  those  of  the  well- 
known  S.  macrantha,  and  do  not  exceed  2  ft.  in  height, 
bearing  a  double  series  of  lanceolate,  elongated,  deep 
green  and  plaited  leaves.  It  flowered  recently  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  "Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway. 
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Royal  Horticultural.— Aug.  12th. 

There  was  a  varied  display  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  largest  groups  consisting  of  Conifers, 
hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  Gladioli,  Dracienas, 
Gloxinias,  Roses,  and  various  groups  of  annuals,  as  well 
as  hardy  and  greenhouse  subjects.  The  exhibits  of 
Orchids  were  much  smaller  than  early  in  the  year,  and 
by  no  means  numerous.  There  were  some  large  collec¬ 
tions  of  Gooseberries,  Peaches  and  Tomatos,  and  smaller 
exhibits  of  Apples  and  other  fruits. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  collection  of  Conifers, 
hardy  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  including  a  basket  of 
cut  sprays  of  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  with  its  large 
pure  white  Hypericum -like  flowers.  The  Conifers 
included  Sequoia  sempervirens  albo-spica,  Abies  Tsuga, 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  filiformis,  and  Abies  canadensis 
pendula.  They  also  showed  a  collection  of  American 
seedlings  of  Gladioli,  including  American  Banner,  scarlet 
striped  slaty  blue  ;  Sensation,  fine  scarlet  ;  Amazon, 
blush,  with  three  crimson  stripes ;  and  Hew  York 
Pride,  striped  scarlet  and  crimson  on  a  paler 
ground.  In  addition  to  these  were  exhibited 
collections  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
African  and  French  Marigolds,  and  some  Nepenthes. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  were 
also  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  large 
collection  of  Dracaenas  and  Orchids.  Amongst  the 
former  were  D.  Miss  Glendinning,  D.  Louisae,  margined 
with  white  ;  D.  iudivisa  variegata,  D.  superba,  narrow 
leaves  with  a  red  margin  ;  D.  angustifolia,  narrow 
bronzy  purple  leaves ;  D.  Guilfoylei,  narrow  white- 
margined  leaves,  and  others.  The  Orchids  included 
Pachystoma  Thompsonii,  Cypripedium  cenanthum,  C. 
grande,  C.  Ashburtoniie,  and  others  in  fine  condition. 
A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset,  for  a  large  collection  of  Gladioli, 
showing  a  great  variety  of  colours.  Fine  kinds  were 
Empress  of  Germany,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Stanley, 
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Lady  Carrington,  and  Dorothy  Tennant.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  had  a  collection  of  cut  Roses,  fine- 
foliaged  trees  and  shrubs,  Phloxes,  Carnations,  and 
Picotees.  A  large  group  of  Gloxinias,  arranged  with 
Maidenhair  Fern,  Palms,  and  Grevilleas,  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park 
Nurseries,  Norwood  Road.  The  flowers  exhibited  a 
great  variety  of  colours  and  fine  spotting.  A  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  A  similar  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  George  "Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  for  a  fine 
group  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  the  white  variety. 
There  was  also  a  dwarf  form  with  broad,  flattened,  dark 
blue  flowers,  and  the  plants  ranged  from  4  ft .  to  7  ft. 
high  ;  he  also  showed  some  Gladioli.  A  large  collection 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees  was  brought  up  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Chiswick. 
A  group  of  Brachycome  iberidifolia,  in  blue,  rose,  and 
white  colours  was  also  shown,  together  with  Torenia 
Bailloni,  T.  Fournieri,  and  the  white  variety,  also 
Castilleja  indivisa,  and  Arnebia  cornuta.  From  the 
Royal  Dardens,  Kew,  a  group  of  plants  and  cut  flowers 
was  sent  up,  including  Chironia  palustris,  C.  pedun- 
culata,  Lobelia  Tupa,  Streptocarpus  Watsoni,  and 
many  other  hybrid  or  seedling  forms.  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  had  a  collection  of 
cut  flowers  of  Verbenas,  double  Begonias,  including 
two  boxes  of  the  white  Octavie-like  Gardenia  flowers. 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  Bedfont,  showed  grand  giant  African 
Marigolds,  dwarf  yellow  French  Marigolds,  Dahlia 
Scarlet  Bedder,  Antirrhinum  Fairy,  Giant  White 
Ten-week  Stocks,  the  ^Cornet  Aster,  and  a  pale  rosy 
Everlasting  Pea,  named  Lathyrus  latifolius  delicata. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Pompon,  Single,  and  Cactus  Dahlias  ; 
amongst  the  latter  that  named  Duke  of  Clar.ence  was  a 
fine  velvety  crimson.  Mr.  T. -S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  showed  some  new  Cactus  Dahlias.  Some 
beautiful  new  Sarracenias  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Wipf, 
gardener  to  N.  Clayton,  Esq.,  East  Cliffe,  Lincoln. 
Carnations  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  S purling,  Blackheath 
Park  ;  and  Fuchsias  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Lye,  Clyffe 
Hall,  Market  Lavington.  Various-coloured  double- 
flowered  forms  of  Chrysanthemum  carinatum  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  London. 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  showed  a  fine  stand  of  yellow- 
ground  Picotees.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  for 
some  fine  spikes  of  Hedychium  Gardnerianuin. 

A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  shown  by  Messrs.  F. 
Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  including  Cattleya  Dowiana, 
C.  Schofieldiana,  and  Phalsenopsis  Michlitzii.  A 
Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Seeger 
&  Tropp,  East  Dulwich,  for  a  finely  grown  collection  of 
Satyriums,  terrestrial  Orchids  from  the  Cape.  Mr. 
T.  L.  J.  Rogers,  Fern  Bank  Nurseries,  Lodsworth, 
Petworth,  exhibited  Cypripedium  incurvuin,  a  form  of 
C.  callosum,  and  Adiantum  macrophyilum  albo-stria- 
tum.  A  fine  spike  of  Lafiia  elegans  and  a  plant  of 
Cypripedium  superbiens,  with  three  flowers  each, 
having  a  more  or  less  perfect  double  lip,  were  shown 
by  Malcolm  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Culli- 
more)  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey.  A  fine  piece  of  Oncidium 
Lanceanum  bearing  twenty  flowers  on  a  branching 
spike  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  grower 
tcF.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  for  which 
he  received  a  vote  of  thanks.  Sidney  Courtauld,  Esq., 
Booking  Place,  Braintree,  exhibited  the  pretty  Masde- 
vallia  Lowii,  and  Major  Mason,  The  Firs,  Warwick, 
staged  Saccolabium  Hendersonianum. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Silver-gilt 
Medal  was  awarded  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  for  a 
large  collection  of  fruit,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants.  They  also 
staged  early  Apples  and  Pears.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  a  smaller 
collection  of  Gooseberries.  A  large  collection  of 
Tomatos  was  brought  up  from  the  Horticultural 
Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick,  including  fine  samples 
of  President  Cleveland,  The  Mikado,  Red  Mikado,  The 
Conference,  Chemin,  Winter’s  Early  Essex,  Golden 
Queen,  and  others.  A  Cultural  Commendation  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  George  Wythes,  for  fruit  of  Musa 
paradisiaca.  W.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Harvey  Lodge, 
Roupell  Park,  exhibited  some  early  Apples,  including 
Irish  Peach,  Red  Astrachan,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
and  Red  Strawberry.  A  seedling  Melon  named 
Holkhatn  Hybrid  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Lancaster, 
Holkham,  Norfolk.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  T.  Burton  &  Son,  Erith  Road, 
Bexley  Heath,  for  some  boxes  of  Peaches  of  good 
sample.  A  seedling  Tomato  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  T 


McGregor,  Great  Waltham,  Chelmsford.  Mr.  A.  Water¬ 
man,  Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent,  showed  the  Preston 
Hall  Runner  Bean  ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Peeke,  Selhurst,  South 
Norwood,  had  a  seedling  Cucumber  ;  and  splendid 
samples  of  another,  named  Empress,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnhani. 


St.  Neots  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’ 
Horticultural . 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  took 
place  on  Bank  Holiday,  August  4th,  in  the  grounds  of 
Priory  Park,  in  the  Huntingdon  Road,  and  the  entries 
were  rather  less  than  usual,  but  some  remarkably 
good  things  were  staged. 

In  order  to  provide  a  good  display,  certain  classes 
are  open  to  all  comers.  Among  these  was  one  for 
twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  and  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq., 
of  Hitchin,  who  has  taken  a  leading  position  as  a  Rose 
exhibitor  this  season,  had  a  very  fine  lot  indeed, 
including  Marie  Rady,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Marie 
Verdier,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Cusin,  Comte 
Raimbaud,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Horace 
Vernet,  Francisca  Kruger,  &c.  The  best  twenty-four 
bunches  of  flowers  came  from  Mr.  Redman,  gardener  to 
G.  H.  Goodman,  Esq.,  St.  Neots.,  which  was  a  very 
fine  lot,  consisting  mainly  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants ;  Messrs.  Wood  &  Hunt,  Girtford,  coming 
second  with  fine  bunches  of  hardy  subjects.  The  latter 
were  first  with  twelve  bunches  of  cut  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  which  was  a  very  good  lot  indeed  ;  Mr.  J. 
Henson,  Sandy,  was  second. 

In  the  open  classes,  from  which  nurserymen  were 
excluded,  Mr.  Lindsell  was  again  first  with  twelve 
varieties  of  cut  Roses,  having  here  also  excellent 
blooms  of  Dr.  Andry,  Avocat  Duvivier,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Marie  Rady,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
&c.  He  also  had  the  best  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
showing  some  charming  flowers.  Mr.  G.  Price,  Sandy, 
was  second  in  both  classes.  Other  cut  flowers  was 
half-hardy  annuals,  nicely  shown  in  bright  bunches  ; 
African  Marigolds  in  twelve,  six  orange  and  six  lemon, 
some  very  fine  blooms  being  shown  by  Mr.  Myers, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  also  had  the 
best  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  flowers.  Phloxes,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  spikes  of  Gladioli  were  also  good 
features. 

Some  good  plants  were  shown.  The  best  six  came  from 
Mr.  Redman,  who  had  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Stephan- 
otis  floribunda,  Ixora  japonica,  Lapageria  rosea, 
Dipladenia  profusa,  Statice  profusa,  and  one  other. 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Miss  Cheere,  Papworth  Hall, 
St.  Ives,  came  second  with  a  good  piece  of  Pancratium 
fragrans,  Eucharis  amazonica,  and  Allamanda  grandi- 
flora.  The  best  specimen  plant  was  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  from  Mr.  Redman  ;  and  the  best  foliaged 
plant,  Croton  Weismannii,  from  the  same  exhibitor. 

Fruit  is  never  a  strong  feature  at  St.  Neots,  but  what 
is  shown  is  always  very  good.  Fairly  good  Grapes  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  Moore,  Cochrane  and  Myers. 

Mr.  Myers  had  the  best  tray  of  vegetables  in  ten 
varieties — a  very  fine  lot  indeed — and  also  the  best  six 
dishes  of  Potatos,  three  round  and  three  kidney. 

Vases  for  table  and  wild  flowers  made  an  attractive 
display,  while  the  classes  for  market  gardening  and  for 
cottage  produce,  and  the  prizes  offered  for  poultry  and 
cage  birds  brought  good  competitions. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Ratchelous,  the 
excellent  secretary,  the  exhibits  were  admirably  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  the  judges  were  able  to  get  through  their 
work  in  an  admirable  manner.  In  3pite  of  counter 
attractions  there  was  a  good  attendance,  and  we  trust 
the  financial  results  were  quite  satisfactory. 


Warwick  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’ 
Horticultural. 

J  itly  and  August  are  months  in  which  a  great  many 
country  flower  shows  are  held,  and  in  a  given  circuit  of 
twenty  miles  they  are  now  so  numerous  that  several  are 
held  on  the  same  day  ;  but  it  appears  they  rarely  interfere 
with  the  success  of  each  other,  as  they  have  their 
separate  and  distinct  circles  of  admirers.  I  was  at  one 
held  in  Castle  Grounds,  Warwick,  on  July  30th.  It  is 
called  the  Warwick  Amateurs’  and  Cottagers’  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  the  tenth  exhibition  was  held  on 
the  above  date.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  this 
show,  and  that  is  the  competition  for  prizes  is  confined 
to  bond  fide  amateurs  and  cottagers.  Gardeners  and 
the  trade  are  precluded  from  competing,  but  they  are 
well  represented  on  the  committee,  and  some  of  them 
send  contributions  of  plants,  &c. ,  not  for  competition, 
which  greatly  helps  the  show.  The  Warwick  society 
is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  thorough  business-like 


and  active  secretary  in  Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Evans,  the 
proprietor  of  the  leading  local  paper  ;  and  a  most 
active  member  of  the  committee  is  Mr.  R.  Greenfield, 
of  the  Priory  Gardens,  Warwick. 

A  more  beautiful  spot  in  which  to  hold  a  show  than 
the  grounds  of  the  historic  Warwick  Castle  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  A  broad  grassy  glade,  with  magnificent 
masses  of  trees  on  either  side,  runs  from  the  conser¬ 
vatory  and  terrace  garden  down  to  the  ornamental 
water.  In  the  conservatory  can  be  seen  the  Warwick 
vase,  of  stupendous  size,  and  an  object  of  great  attrac¬ 
tion  to  those  interested  in  such  matters.  The  trees  in 
the  grounds  are  of  great  size  and  antiquity.  Oak,  Elm, 
Beech,  Planes,  and  other  arboreal  giants  standing  up 
tall  and  strong  against  the  everlasting  skies.  I  noticed 
in  the  terrace  garden  some  beds  of  Harrison’s  Musk, 
and  highly  effective  they  were.  I  may  state  that  only 
residents  within  the  borough  of  Warwick  are  allowed  to 
exhibit  for  prizes. 

Among  the  most  successful  amateurs  were  Messrs. 
J.  Bamford,  J.  Baly,  S.  Makepeace,  J.  Mottraw, 
S.  Heath,  R.  M.  Ivens,  T.  Haynes,  T.  Payton, 
W.  Chaplin,  W.  Hayward,  T.  Kemp,  J.  Bromwich,  &c., 
while  some  of  the  foregoing,  being  working  men,  were 
also  successful  as  cottagers.  Plants  are  few,  but  cut 
flowers,  hardy  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  numerous  and 
very  good.  In  these  respects  it  is  an  astonishing  exhi¬ 
bition  and  an  extensive  one  also,  although  it  was  said 
that  owing  to  the  incidence  of  the  season  there  were  not 
so  many  entries  by  400  as  usual.  The  task  of  awarding 
the  prizes  is  always  a  very  onerous  one. 

An  industrial  exhibition  always  takes  place  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  show,  and  it  is  one  that  can  be  added 
to  many  country  shows  with  advantage.  Prizes  are 
offered  for  hand-sewn  needlework  by  adults  and  chil¬ 
dren,  for  home-baked  bread,  cakes,  jam,  honey,  &c., 
and  for  examples  of  ingenuity.  Prices  for  sale  are 
affixed  to  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  they  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  exhibitor. 

Several  contributions  were  made  of  exhibits  not  for 
competition.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  had 
one  of  their  beautiful  bouquets — subsequently  presented 
to  Lady  Brooke,  who  distributed  the  prizes — and  two 
boxes  of  cut  Roses.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited, 
Chester,  also  had  boxes  of  cut  Roses  ;  Messrs.  E.  Webb 
&  Sons,  Stourbridge,  a  collection  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Peas  ;  Mr.  C.  Wilson,  Horticultural 
Grounds,  Warwick,  fine  fruit  of  many  kinds,  plants, 
and  cut  flowers  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  Warwick,  plants 
and  cut  flowers  ;  Mr.  Axtell,  Leamington,  a  collection 
of  very  fine  single  and  double  Begonias  ;  Mr.  J.  Kitley, 
who  has  the  Castle  Gardens,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  and 
Tomatos  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Horne,  Warwick,  cut  flowers, 
Tomatos,  &c.  The  weather  was  beautifully  fine,  and 
there  was  a  good  attendance.  — R.  D. 


Moseley  and  King's  Heath  Flower  Show. 
Mr.  Berbitry,  the  Orchid  grower  at  Highbury,  the 
residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
exhibited  at  this  show,  held  on  Bank  Holiday,  a 
group  of  Orchids  arranged  amongst  Ferns  of  various 
sorts,  and  the  effect  was  so  pleasing  as  to  call  forth 
general  approval.  Amongst  them  were  some  plants  of 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  the  beautiful  creamy  yellow 
Odontoglossum  Schleiperianum,  Dendrobium  formosum 
giganteum,  Odontoglossums  of  sorts,  Masdevallias,  &c. 
Mr.  Cooper,  the  head  gardener  at  Highbury,  took  the 
first  prize  for  a  superb  group  of  plants,  and  had  two 
strong  competitors  against  him.  He  was  also  a  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibitor  in  several  other  classes.  Mr.  Black, 
gardener  to  G.  F.  Lyndon,  Esq.,  was  also  a  very 
successful  exhibitor,  being  second  for  a  group,  second 
for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  which  included  a 
superb  Eucharis  amazonica,  of  great  size  and  profusely 
flowered,  first  for  six  Ferns,  and  in  other  classes.  Mr. 
Evans,  gardener  to  F.  Everett,  Esq.,  was  first  for  six 
excellent  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  including  a  very 
fine  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  was  successful  in 
other  classes. 

Mr.  Sharp,  a  well-known  local  Carnation  and  Picotee 
grower,  was  first  for  Carnations  and  Picotees,  staging 
excellent  blooms  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gabb,  Langley 
Road,  Small  Heath,  an  amateur,  showed  a  stand  of 
twenty-four  superb  fancy  Pansies,  including  Neil 
Gillies,  Harry  Bell,  Princess  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Browell, 
Neil  McKay,  Campbell  Btnnerman,  Harry  Poison, 
Maggie  Scott,  William  Dean,  Allan  Ashcroft,  James 
Alexander,  A.  Borthwick  (extra  fine),  Parnell,  Mrs. 
John  Downie,  Miss  French,  Donald  Morrison,  Mrs. 
Freeland,  Mrs.  Philp,  David  Strachan,  A.  Macpherson, 
Collingsburgh,  and  two  others.  Amateurs  will  do  well 
to  look  after  those  named.  Mr.  Gabb’s  stand  of 
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twenty-four  sorts  of  best  Violas,  in  nicely  set  up 
bunches,  with  foliage,  were  a  pretty  feature,  amongst 
them  being  The  Mearns,  Lady  Amory,  and  Mina 
Baxter,  all  rich  coloured,  with  white  markings  in  the 
top  petals,  resembling  each  other,  and  all  beautiful  ; 
Bridesmaid,  a  beautiful  pale  cream,  without  any 
marking  whatever  ;  Duchess  of  Albany  ;  Goldfinder, 
pale  yellow,  edged  with  brownish  lilac  ;  Duchess  of 
Fife,  cream  and  yellow,  with  lilac  margin  ;  Data,  rich 
violet ;  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale,  pure  white  ;  Dawn 
of  Day,  white,  spotted  with  blue-lilac  ;  Blue  Cloud, 
deeper  in  the  blue  margin  than  Skylark  ;  Columbine, 
white,  bordered  with  pale  lilac-pink  ;  Lothair,  white 
and  bluish  lilac ,  very  pretty  ;  Yellow  Boy,  Spotted 
Gem,  Mrs.  Baxter,  Queen  of  Scots,  Elegans,  York  and 
Lancaster,  striped ;  Princess  Beatrice  (new),  very 
beautiful  ;  Golden  Gem,  a  pure  self  of  good  form,  and 
entirely  free  from  any  marking  ;  Magpie  Improved 
(new),  and  May  Queen  (new),  both  lovely  blotched 
varieties  ;  and  Mrs.  John  Pope,  rich  violet,  with  blue 
and  white  blotches,  an  extra  fine  new  variety.  Messrs. 
Pope  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  contributed  some  fine 
Dahlias  and  splendid  floral  arrangements. 

- - 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Cucumbers,  Diseased.— IF.  Thomas:  Your  plant  is  attacked, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  by  the  well-known  Cucumber  disease,  for 
which  the  only  remedy  is  extirpation,  root  and  branch.  You 
would  do  well  to  remove  the  plant  at  once,  and  as  much  of  the 
soil  about  the  roots  as  convenient,  put  in  some  fresh  compost, 
and  encourage  the  more  free  giowth  of  the  healthy  plant  left. 
Next  season  try  a  change  of  seed. 

Chrysanthemum  Sport. — G.  Ross :  Next  week. 

Madresfield  Court  Grape  Cracking. — A  Reader :  Perhaps 
next  to  Chasselas  M  usque,  the  Madresfield  Court  is  the  most 
liable  of  all  Grapes  to  crack,  and  on  that  account  most  gar 
deners,  who  have  it,  have  resorted  to  the  practice  of  keeping 
the  borders  drier  during  the  finishing  stage  to  prevent  an  undue 
flow  of  sap  to  the  berries,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
what  we  saw  at  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  recently,  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Perkins,  a  most  admirable  Grape  grower, 
gives  this  variety  an  abundance  of  moisture  from  start  to  finish 
and  cracking  is  unknown  now  in  his  fine  crop.  His  argument 
is  that  the  skin  of  the  Madresfield  soon  toughens  or  hardens  if 
not  constantly  supplied  with  moisture,  and  when  this  happens 
before  the  berries  are  finished,  they  will  crack  instead  of  expand, 
as  other  varieties  do,  and  we  believe  his  reasoning  to  be  sound. 

Insects  on  Chrysanthemums.— IF.  A.  :  The  jumping  insects 
you  mention  are  Frog  Hoppers  (Aphrophora  spumaria).  They 
are  certainly  doing  your  plants  no  good,  but  they  were  even 
more  harmful  while  in  the  larva  state  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June,  while  the  plants  were  in  a  young  and  tender  state. 
They  cause  what  is  known  as  the  Cuckoo  Spit,  which  you  should 
have  brushed  off  so  as  to  expose  and  kill  the  larvae  concealed 
beneath  it.  By  killing  the  insects  now  you  may  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  so  great  a  number  another  year. 

Mites  on  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  Gloxinias. — Gardener, 
co,  Kildare  :  The  under -side  of  the  leaves  of  the  Begonias  sent 
were  shining  in  places  as  if  they  had  been  varnished  over,  and 
no  doubt  have  been  attacked  with  mites.  Specimens  of  the 
latter  we  found  both  on  the  Gloxinias  and  on  the  Fuchsias,  but 
they  may  have  changed  or  crawled  from  the  one  to  the  other 
during  the  journey.  The  mites  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing 
the  plants  with  solutions  of  soft-soap  and  sulph'ir.  Several 
applications  may  be  necessary,  as  a  few  are  always  sure  to 
escape  after  the  first  application.  The  soil  you  sent  seemed  to 
be  good.  There  were  some  pupa  skins  apparently  of  the  wire- ' 
uTorm  ;  and  there  were  various  organisms  in  the  leaf-soil.  You 
could  get  rid  of  them  by  baking  or  thoroughly  drying  it  on  a 
flue  or  some  similar  place  before  using  it  for  such  choice  things 
as  Begonias  and  Gloxinias.  The  roots  are  probably  affected  with 
nematoid  worms  or  some  similar  organisms,  which  soon  destroy 
the  roots,  and,  consequently,  the  Whole  plant  of  many  subjects 
It  might  prove  advantageous  to  get  soil  from  a  fresh  locality. 
Old  soil,  in  which  the  roots  have  gone  bad,  should  be  conveyed 
out  of  the  garden  and  not  used  again. 

Names  of  Plants.— AT.  K.  :  Catalpa  syringajfolia.  George 
Beo.ton:  1,  Centaurea  macrocephala  ;  2,  Bocconia  cordata. 

Peagh  Fruits  Cracking.—  Chas,  Meeho.n:  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a  large  late  ripening  variety,  with  a  firm  flesh,  and  would  no 
doubt  be  improved  by  a  little  heat  so  as  to  help  the  fruits  to 
swell  and  mature  properly.  The  weather  has  been  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  many  kinds  of  fruit,  the  nights 
particularly  being  very  cold.  We  would  also  suggest  that  you 
should  examine  the  state  of  the  border  in  case  the  roots  might 
be  over  dry,  and  so  stinting  the  supply  of  moisture  necessary  to 
keep  the  foliage  and  the  fruit  healthy  and  vigorous. 

To  Destroy  Bindweed.  —  J.  E.  Catts :  You  cannot  well 
apply  anything  that  will  kill  the  underground  rhizomes  without 
at  the  same  time  killing  the  Box  edgings.  Even  if  a  weed-killer 
mixture  is  applied  carefully  to  each  plant,  only  a  small  portion 
near  the  surface  would  be  killed.  The  best  plan  would  be  to 
lift  and  re-lay  the  Box  edgings  in  autumn  ;  then  fork  and  turn 
the  ground  over,  carefully  removing  every  bit  of  fleshy  under¬ 
ground  stems — generally  spoken  of  as  roots.  In  succeeding 
years  any  pieces  that  may  have  been  left  will  throw  up  fresh 
shoots,  but  if  these  are  rigidly  removed  as  they  appear,  the 
remaining  portions  must  soon  die  away.  In  breaking  up  the 
Box  see  that  none  of  the  Bindweed  gets  replanted. 

Tomatos  Diseased. — Rumex :  Preventive  measures  should  be 
adopted  rather  than  remedies,  as  the  foliage  very  suddenly  gets 
destroyed  or  rendered  of  little  value  to  the  plant  after  it  has 
been  attacked.  The  specimens  you  sent  us  were  attecked  by 
Cladosporium  fulvum,  a  fungus  that  appears  as  floceulent 
white  patches  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  but  as  it  gets 


older  and  spores  are  becoming  matured,  it  assumes  a  brown  hue. 
Soon  after  this  the  leaves  collapse,  thoroughly  rotten.  As  a 
preventive  to  the  spread  and  germination  of  the  spores,  you 
should  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  quite  dry  and  equally 
ventilated,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  draughts  of  air 
from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another.  You  might  try  copper 
sulphate  spray  on  plants  not  in  fruit,  as  the  fungicide  is  highly 
poisonous.  Dissolve  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  sixteen 
gallons  of  water  and  spray  all  parts  of  the  plants,  including 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  Another  mixture  consists  of 
nine  pounds  sulphate  of  copper,  eleven  pounds  of  lime,  and 
twenty -two  gallons  of  water.  Stir  up  the  whole  thoroughly,  and 
apply  at  intervals  of  one  month  by  means  of  the  syringe. 

Communications  Received. — R.  S. — Mrs.  C.— F.  H.— J.  T. — 
W.  J.  T.— F.  C.-W.  D.— W.  J.  J.-J.  S.— B.  L. — W.  B.— S.  C  — 
E.  8.  D. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. — 
Catalogues  of  Fruits,  and  of  Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbous 
Roots,  £c. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. — Bulbs,  Fruit  Trees, 
Roses,  &c. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  43  &  45,  Corporation  Street,  Man¬ 
chester.— Flowering  Bulbs,  &c. 

Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. — 
Flowering  Bulbs  and  Strawberries,  &c. 

Dicksons  (Limited),  Chester. — Dutch  and  other  Bulbous 
Flower  Roots. 

W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  N. — Hyacinths  and  other 
Bulbous  Roots. 

W.  Baylor  Hartland,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork.— Key  to  the 
Floral  Album  of  Daffodils. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. — Tuberous- 
rooted  Plants  and  Bulbs. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Aug.  13  th. 

Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  6 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  6 

Carrots  ....  per  bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  30  60 
Celery  ....  per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  4  0  9 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 


Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley. . .  .per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  4  0  9 

Turnips  _ per  bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


Fbuit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  J-sieve  3  6  4  6 

Cherries . J  sieve  6  0  7  0 

Currant,  black,  J  sieve  4  0  4  6 
—  red . J  sieve  3  0  4  0 


i.d.  s.d. 

Grapes  . per  lb.  1  0  3  0 

Peaches. .. .per  dozen  10  SO 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Asters . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Aralia  Siebolai  ..doz.  6  0  IS  0 
Bonvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens, invar., doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in  var.,  per  doz.  4  0  18  0 
Fuchsia  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Geraniums  (Ivy),  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.12  0  30  0 

Lobelia . per  doz.  3  0  4  0 

Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  o 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  ..per  doz.  4  0  6  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  4  C 

Asters  . 12  buns.  2  0  6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

• —  . doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  16  3  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  6  4  0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,12  bch.  2  0  4  0 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  _ 12  bus.  3  0  5  0 

Lilium,  various,  12 bis.  0  6  4  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  16  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pansy  ..  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3  0  6 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..  2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe  ...12  buns.  3  0  6  0 
Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

—  Tea  ....  per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  ....  dozen  bunches  2  0  6  0 
Stephanotis,  12  sprays  2  0  3  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  3  0  4  0 

Sunflower  ...12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Peas.. doz.  bns.  16  4  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  6 
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SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6 d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s.  ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
quotations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 
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THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid . 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


The  “GARDENING  WORLD,” 

VOL.  VII., 

o  / 

Will  be  commenced  on 
SEPTEMBER  6th. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 


Published  at  “  THE  GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE.  —  A  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free,  Is.  Id. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3s.  6  d.,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best 

book  on  Grapes,  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 

Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6ct. 
post  free. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY;S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 

UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address— HOT  WATER,  LONDON.  Telephone— No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 

THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  (K.) 

WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-HOUND  BOILEIl  IN  THE  MAEKET. 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Rubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 

It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


Generator.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
bo  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  he  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EYERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  GEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


Demy  8m  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Illustrations.  Price,  is.  ;  post  free ,  is.  3d. 


The  TUBEROUS  BECONIA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds ;  H.,  by  Cuttings — 

Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter- 
flowering  plants— The  new  race 
of  winter- flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 


“GARDENING  WORLD"  OFFICE,  17, 


CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  through  all  BOOKSELLERS. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Fuel  for  use  in  GREENHOUSE 
BOILERS,  STOVES,  and  HEATING  APPARATUS  generally 
is  the  HENDREFOEGAN  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 
Absolutely  Smokeless.  Specially  sized  for  these  purposes.  For 
price  in  truck  loads  and  full  particulars,  apply  to  the 
United  Anthracite  Collieries,  Ld.,  23,  Lime  St.,  London 


Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  fur  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 


W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK.1 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT, 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


HON.  SEO.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 
Pit  /  (J E  2  s.  (id.  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,’  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 

Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PBICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3 d. 

‘‘GARDENING fORLD”  OFFICE^  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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PEARS 

Is  bought  to-day  1 
by  Everybody. 

It  has  maintained  its  reputation 
as  the  best  of  all  Toilet  Soaps 
for  MORE  THAN  ONE 
_  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

PEARS’  SOAP  represents  a  CENTURY’S  EXPERIENCE  of  the  most 
successful  achievements  in  the  Art  and  Craft  of  Fine  Soap  making, 
and  has  been  awarded  the  Highest  Honours  obtainable— Diplomas, 
Gold  Medals,  and  Special  Certificates  of  Merit,  at  all  the  great 
Exhibitions  of  the  World— from  the  FIRST  great  Exhibition  of  1851 
down  to  the  LAST  at  Paris  in  1889. 

Its  praises  have  been  sung  by  the  World’s  Greatest  Favourites  (the 
Queens  of  Society,  Beauty,  Art,  and  Song),  who  have  all  proclaimed 
it  to  be  THE  ONE  PERFECT  SOAP  FOR  THE  SKIN. 

The  Independent  Testimony  of  Scientific  Experts  and  the  most  eminent 
Skin  Specialists  award  it  the  first  place  among  Toilet  Soaps.  The 
following  evidence  is  indisputable 
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DR.  REDWOOD,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

“Being  authorised  by  Messrs.  Pears  to  purchase  at  any  and  all 
“times  and  of  any  dealers,  samples  of  their  transparent  soap 
“[thus  ensuring  such  samples  being  of  exactly  the  same 
“quality  as  is  supplied  to  the  general  public]  and  to  submit 
“same  to  the  strictest  chemical  analysis,  I  am  enabled  to 
“  guarantee  the  invariable  purity  of  the  soap. 

“  My  analytical  and  practical  experience  of  Pears’  Soap  now 
“extends  over  a  very  lengthened  period — nearly  fifty  years — 
“during  which  time  I  have  never  come  across  another  Toilet 
“ Soap  'which  so  closely  comes  up  to  my  ideal  of  perfection  ; 
“  its  purity  is  such  that  it  may  be  used  with  perfect  confidence 
“upon  the  tenderest  and  most  sensitive  skin — even  that  of  a 
“  new  born  babe." 

PROFESSOR  J.  ATXFIELD,  Professor  of  Practical 
Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceiitical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

“  A  better,  purer,  or  more  useftilly  durable  soap  cannot  be  made.” 


PROFESSOR  SIR  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F  R.S., 

Writes  in  the  “  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine" 

“  The  use  of  a  good  Soap  is  certainly  calculated  to  preserve  the 
“skin  in  health,  to  maintain  its  complexion  and  tone,  and 
“  prevent  it  falling  into  wrinkles.  Pears’  is  a  name  engraven 
“on  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant ;  and  Pears’  Soap 
“  is  an  article  of  the  nicest  and  most  careful  manufacture, 
“and  one  of  the  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  of  balms  for 
“the  skin.” 

MR.  JOHN  L.  MILTON, 

Senior  Surgeon ,  St.  John's  Hospital  for  the  Skin ,  London. 

From  the  “  Hygiene  of  the  Skin." 

“From  time  to  time  I  have  tried  very  many  different  Soaps, 
“and  after  five-and-twenty  years  careful  observation  in  many 
“thousands  of  cases,  both  in  Hospital  and  private  practice, 
“have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  none  have  answered  so 
“well  or  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  Skin  as  Pears’  Soap. 
“Time  and  more  extended  trials  have  only  served  to  ratify 
“this  opinion  which  I  first  expressed  upwards  of  ten  years 
“ago,  and  to  increase  my  confidence  in  this  admirable 
“  preparation.” 


It  BEAUTIFIES  the  COMPLEXION,  makes  the 
hands  White  and  Fair,  keeping  the  pores  in 
healthy  action  and  imparting  to  the  Skin  a 
constant  bloom  of  freshness. 

ECONOMY  is  secured  by  its  use.  It  is  good  to  the 
last,  and  retains  its  soothing  and  beautifying 
properties  until  its  final  particles  are  dissolved. 

PEARS’  SOAP  has  been  counterfeited  in  vain.  In 
spite  of  thousands  of  imitations  it  retains  its 
pre-eminent  position. 

PEARS’  are,  by  Special  Warrant,  Soap  Makers 

TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
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SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
Tlie  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

SPHAGHUM  MOSS,  Eresh  and  Clean,  5s. 

per  Sack ;  sent  on  approval.  Good  testimonials. — 
G.  CARRADICE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 

Devonshire  ferns,  30  roots,  botanical 

names,  Is.  4d. ;  50  larger  roots,  2s.  9 d. ;  extra  large,  4s. 
free.— Miss  NELSON,  Bratton  Fleming,  Barnstaple. 

AN  IN  TIMATION. — I  fully  admit  I  am 

not  up  in  geography.  "Will  customers  therefore  send 
complete  address  when  ordering  Strawberry  plants?  Everybody 
knows  Gilbert’s  are  the  best.  Write  for  Catalogue. — GILBERT 
High  Park,  Burghley. 

FREESIA  REERACTA  ALBA,  3s.  M.  per 

ICO;  Leichtlinii  major,  5s.  per  100;  Gladiolus  Colvillii 
alba,  The  Bride,  4s.  per  100  ;  Ixia  Crateroides,  2s.  per  100  ;  finest 
mixed,  Is.  (id.  per  100  ;  Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  4s.  3d.  per  100. — 
A.  GUILBERT,  Hauteville,  Guernsey. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  strong,  2s.  6  d. 

per  100  ;  BROCCOLI.  LETTUCE,  and  LEEKS,  Is,  3d. 
per  100.— J.  CORNISH,  Waltham,  Twyford,  Berks. 

Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  5d. 

CAMELLIAS.  — Healthy  Plants,  well  set 

with  bud,  3  to  S  ft.  high,  and  bushy.  Full  particulars  on 
application. 

WILLIAM  GOLBY,  Edgend  Nursery,  Brierfield,  near  Burnley. 

The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. —A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 

ROSES  on  own  roots,  4s.  cloz.  ROSES  in 

pots,  10s.  doz.  CLEMATIS,  16s.  doz.  VARIEGATED 
IVIES,  4s.  doz.  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  18,  2s.  6d. ;  Ss.  per  100. 
See  new  Catalogue,  post  free. — H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 


/CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLEC- 

\_d  TION  ever  offered— 4  greenhouse  Ferns,  1  Rose,  2  Begonias, 
1  Solanum,  1  Fuchsia,  1  Palm,  1  Pauicum  variegata,  1  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  1  Ficus,  1  Abutilon,  1  Marguerite,  1  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
1  Tradeseantia,  1  Salvia,  1  Nicotiana  afftnis,  1  double  crimson 
Tropieolum.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6d.,  post  free.  See  also  advt. 
— H.  ENGLISH,  Fairlie  Nursery,  Clevedon. 


A  LOVELY  WREATH  or  CROSS  of  white 

Flowers,  carriage  paid,  for  6s.,  7s.  6d.,  or  10s.  CUT 
ROSES,  4s.  per  100.  MAIDENHAIR  FERN,  2s.  6d.  per  100, 
post  free.  Promptly  despatched  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Note.— 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Department,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6d.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s.  ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s. 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur¬ 
series,  Clevedon. 


SLUGICIDE  (Registered). — Certain  Death 

to  Slugs,  Fertiliser  to  Soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  Plant, 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Life.  Delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely 
secure  if  sprinkled  with  Slugicide.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  box,  Post 
Free— THE  SLUGICIDE  COMPANY,  6,  Mary-le-Port  Street, 
Bristol,  and  all  seedsmen. 


Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c.— C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready  and  may  be  had  free, 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C.  N.B.— Many  new, 
rare,  and  interesting  Plants  and  Bulbs  will  be  found  in  this 
Catalogue. 


FERNS  !  FERNS  !  FERNS  !— Trade  offer. 

Great  Annual  Sale  of  Surplus  Stock.  100,000  in  20  sorts. 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Pteris,  Adiantums,  Polypodiums, 
Polystichums,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  30,000  Pteris  cretica  cristata, 
bushy  stuff,  soon  make  48's  if  potted  at  once.  10,000  Adiantum 
cuneatum,-  fine  plants  for  growing  on,  all  at  12s.  100.  Store 
Ferns,  in  varieties,  6s.  100;  50s.  1,000.  Packing  free,  cash  with 
order.— J.  SMITH,  The  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Road,  S.W. 


Roman  hyacinths  \  roman  hya¬ 
cinths  ! !  Cheapest  offer  in  the  trade.  Pot  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  &e.  Catalogue  free  first  week  in 
August.  POT  VINES!  POT  VINES  !!  POT  VINES  !!!  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs.  An  inspection  invited. 
All  Catalogues  free.  Our  Gloxinias  still  in  full  beauty. — JOHN 
PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  S.E. 
Nursery  Grounds,  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 


LAIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS  are  the 

best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 


UTTON’S  BULBS  FOR  PRODUCING 

FLOWERS  AT  CHRISTMAS. — Early  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Early  Narcissi,  Forcing  Hyacinths,  Forcing  Tulips.  For  full 
particulars  see  Sutton’s  Bulb  Catalogue,  now  ready,  price  6 cl, 
post  free. 


BUTTON’S  BULBS  GENUINE  ONLY 

O  DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  QUEEN'S 
SEEDSMEN,  READING.  All  Bulbs  Carriage  Free,  except 
orders  under  5s.  value. 


None  Like  the  Kent  Strawberries. 

YERY  fine  Plants,  true  to  name,  to  fruit 

next  year.— GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  (Explicit  cultural  directions 
and  descriptions). 


Bulbs  for  autumn  flowering.— 

Summer  Planting  List  now  ready  of  RARE  CROCtTS 
SPECIES  for  Autumn  and  Spring  flowering,  Beautiful  and 
Rare  COLOHICUMS,  STERls  BERGIA  (Lily  of  the  Field), 
ZEPHYRANTHES  (Flowers  of  the  West  Wind),  PYRETH- 
RUMS  for  Autumn  planting,  &c.,  &c.  List  free  on  application. 
— BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SPIDISTRAS,  LURIDA,  green  and 

variegated,  as  they  stand,  from  30  guineas,  40  guineas, 
and  50  guineas  per  1,000.  Net  cash. — HOWARDS,  Nursery, 
Southgate. 


TRAWBERRIES. — A  fine  collection  of  the 

best  varieties  can  be  supplied.  Orders  should  be  booked 
now.  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.— THOMAS  RIVERS 
&  SON,  Sawbridgeworth. 


OSES,  CLEMATIS,  GREENHOUSE,  and 

HARDY  PLANTS. — New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
now  ready,  containing  a  full  list  of  New  Roses,  post  free  upon 
application.  All  reasonably  priced.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


LOVEL’S  YORKSHIRE  STRAWBER- 

RIES.— Strong,  healthy  and  well-rooted  runner-plants, 
to  fruit  next  season  (Thury,  Paxton,  President,  and  Napier), 
4s.  6 d.  per  100,  carriage  paid.  Sample  parcel  of  20,  Is.,  free.— 
W.  LOVEL  &  SON,  Driffiel'L 


Dutch,  Cape  and  Exotic  Bulbs. 

NT.  ROOZEN  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

for  1S90,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections 
of  New,  Rare,  and  Fine  BULBS  and  PLANTS  (94  pages  in 
English)  is  now  ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  be  sent,  post  free,  on 
application  to  their  Agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co.,  3,  CROSS 
LANE,  ST.  MARY-AT-HILL,  LONDON,  E.C.  ;  or  themselves 
direct  at  OVERVEEN,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 

N.B. — No  connection  with  any  other  firm  of  the  same  name. 


T TINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick  ; 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5*.  ;  post  free,  5s.  3d. — 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


REENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

VINERIES,  &c. — MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882,  for 
“Eclipse"  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  1883 ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c.,  &c. 

Address— Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Office— 53, 
King  William  Street,  E.C. 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield.” 


Eeaders  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


/UARNATIONS,  Hardy  Border.  —  Strong 

cuttings  from  a  good  strain  of  double  flowers  that  will 
strike  well  now,  various  colours,  25,  Is.  3d.  ;  100,  4s.,  post  free. 
Mrs.  Sinkins,  large  double  white  clove-scented  Pink,  or  double 
salmon  Pink,  strong  pipings  that  will  strike  well  now,  25,  Is. ; 
100,  3s.,  post  free. — A.  SHEPPARD,  Florist,  &c.,  Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 


TRAWBERRY  RUNNERS,  Is.  Gd. ■  roots, 

2s.  6 d.  100.  Currants  (Raby  Castle),  Gooseberries  (Crown 
Bob  Lancashire  Lad),  2s.  9 d.  dozen  ;  Musk,  Ivies,  Periwinkle, 
30,  2s. ;  Begonia  Rex,  Aralias,  Habrothamnus,  Passion  Flowers, 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  9 d.  each,  free.— Mr.  LANE,  Sydenham, 
Belfast. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 


WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 

•  to  Her  Majesty,  H.R.H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M.  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872;  London,  1883.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 


THOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Sepdsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

tf  BUILDER  AND  HOT- WATER  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


MYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free.— H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  of  all  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals.  See  page  816. 


BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners’  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d„  5s.  6cZ.,and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  . all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


GREENHOUSES.  —  Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  48s.  ;  No.  13.  Span-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockley,  London. 

IVTICOTINE  SOAP. — An  effectual  eradi- 

il  cator  of  all  Insect  Pests  on  Plants  without  injury  to 
foliage.  Jars,  Is.  6d.,  3s.,  5s.  6 d.  Tins,  15s.  6 d.,  25s..  95 s.  All 
Seedsmen  and  Florists. 


Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter¬ 
tainments,  &c.— Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton.  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1SSS. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  once. 

Q  C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor PLANTS 

kZ?  •  Quick,  lasting,  economical. — Marsh  Island,  Stratford 
New  Town,  London,  E.  See  page  S02. 

Brown  fibrous  peat  for  orchids, 

31s.  6 d.  per  Ton,  or  126s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  5s. 
each ;  10  Bags,  45s. 

BROWN  and  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  25s.  per  Ton,  or  £5 
peT  Truck  of  4  tons  ;  Bags,  5s.  each  ;  10  Bags,  4os. 

PEAT,  for  forming  Rhododendron,  Bog,  and  American  Plant 
Beds,  21s.  per  Ton,  or  £4  4s.  per  Truck  of  4  tons. 

THOMAS  WALKER,  Tekels,  Camberley,  Surrey. 


URE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture: — “Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life. 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted."  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers — HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 


ISHURST  COMPOUND.— Used  by  lead¬ 
ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gaUon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6 d. 

ISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6 d.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited), 
London. 


BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each,  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
bears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

MONDAY  and  THURSDAY  NEXT. 

Dutch  Bulbs. — Special  Trade  Sales. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
SS,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  on  MONDAY  and  THURSDAY 
NEXT,  at.  Half-past  11  o’Cloek,  extensive  consignments  of 
Named  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS,  CROCUS,  NARCISSUS,  and 
other  DUTCH  BULBS,  together  with  white  Roman  HYACINTHS 
and  Paper-white  NARCISSUS,  received  direct  for  Unreserved 
Sale. 

These  early  Auctions  have  been  specially  arranged  in  Lots  to 
suit  the  Trade  and  other  Large  Buyers. 

The  Auctioneers  are  now  preparing  their  permanent  Lists  for 
the  coining  Season,  and  will  be  pleased  to  enter  the  Names  of 
intending  Purchasers  who  may  desire  a  regular  supply  of 
Catalogues  for  these  Sales. 

Auction  Rooms  and  Offices,  67  and 


8,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  The  Vineyard 

and  Nurseries, 


FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  Orchids. 

Messrs,  protheroe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  Loudon,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  August  29th, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Mr,  F.  Sander, 
importations  of  the  following  Orchids 


ORCHIDS. 

TheLIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Are  constantly  receiving  IMPORTATIONS  of  ORCHIDS 
from  various  parts  of  the  World,  and  they  vrili  send 
particulars  of  each  importation  as  it  arrives  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  their  name  and  address  for  that 
purpose. 

Company  have  also  an  immense  stock  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  ;  descriptive  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  on  application  to  the  Company, 

GARSTON,  LIVERPOOL 


Cattleya  species,  in  the  way  of 
C.  Trianae 
„  Leopoldii 
,,  imperialis 
Cynoehes  chlorochilon 
Saceolabinm  Blumei  majus 
And  a  quantity  of  Established  Orchids,  many  in  flower ;  also  an 
importation  of  Phahenopsis  grandiflora,  aurea,  Schilleriana,  and 
others,  from  Messrs.  Kennedy  &  Co. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


Epidendrum  macrochilum 
„  album 

,,  roseum 

Cymbidium  eburnemn 
Cypripedium  insigne 

montanum 


Dutch  Bulbs  I  Dutch  Bulbs  I  I 
EVERY  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY. 
FIRST  SALE,  MONDAY,  AUGUST  25th. 

MR.  J.  C.  STEVEUS  begs  to  announce 

that  his  FIRST  SALE  of  DUTCH  BULBS  for  the 
coming  season  wiil  take  place  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  August  25th,  at 
Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely,  and  will  comprise  several 
lots  of  choice  named  HYACINTHS.  TULIPS 
CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS,  and  other  BULBS,  from 
some  of  the  best  known  farms  in  Holland,  and  lotted  specially 
T?^1,t„the„?rade  and  other  Large  Buyers.  Also  Early  White 

w?DnT^orSAACINTH:3’  BaPer  White  and  Double  Roman 
narcissus  for  forcing,  &c. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


T 


Crystal  Palace. 

HE  FRUIT  EXHIBITION, 

^  -  WITH 

THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY’S  GRAND  SHOW 
FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  5th  and  6th. 
Schedules  and  entry  forms  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  G.  HEAD 
Superintendent  Gardens  Department,  Crystal  Palace.  S  e’ 
Entries  close  on  August  29th  for  Fruit,  and  August  30th  for 
Dahlias. 


GRAND  EXHIBITION 

OF 

Home-grown  Hardy Fruits 

IN  TH£L> 

GUILDHALL,  LONDON, 

October  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1890. 

THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  FRUITERERS 

being  desirous  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  USEFUL 
HARDY  FRUITS  in  the  HOMESTEADS  and 
COTTAGE  GARDENS  of  Great  Britain,  have  or¬ 
ganised  an  Exhibition  to  be  held  as  above,  when  they  will 
offer  for  competition  : — 

MONEY  PRIZES  amounting  to  over  £200 
GOLD,  SILVER-GILT  and  SILVER  MEDALS,  and 
FRAMED  CERTIFICATES  of  the  Company. 

CO'?Tiar?w-ne«I>ri^1AVj1in,be  offered  for  Exhibits  of  Fruit  by 
CARTwl^fi  ™NANT  FARMERS.  AMATEURS,  and 
Wales fyiKh  m  Hlree  Se°graphieal  divisions  in  England  and 

The  Framed  Certificates  of  the  Company  will  be  given  for 
eshihhs  l,y  Trade  Growers  and  Nurserymen. 

Prizes  will  also  be  offered  for  exhibits  of  jams  and  Preserves 

jlm“ ?na  Presreervesa  alS°’  &  separate  class>  for  home-made 

maketb£pw? ,who  arf  interested  in  Fruit  Culture  will 
make  this  Exhibition  known  m  their  districts. 

therxim-i^1168  aDd  a11  0ther  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Clerk  to 

'  «?SESJ  Lane,  w.O.*''  °'  T' 

FETES, FLOWER  SHOWS, BAZAARS, &c. 

COL..  J.  H.  MEURICE’S 

scrinfior,  ^PrmH.1^1  ^ny^ities  and  Entertainments  of  every  de- 
undS  ordffiarv  nr1'r.Pt:  ExtoOT(toary  attractions  25  per  cent. 
Noveltv  to  ittrJj+CeSi'  ^toney-making  Specialties  and  every 
pfY;  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls  Private 

ST.rtpANCRAl!SWc'“'AddreSS’  2°’  BIDBOBOUGH  STREET, 
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“DON'T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

snErffi:?  s?  YmoH  ufvBL  watSSoBpot*V,: 

(G.  K.  King  s  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time ,  without  risk  or 
straining.— Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL!” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
2s.  ,  extra  strong  2s.  6d.,  postage  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work 
of  hand,  without  soiling  the  fingers. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay,  6 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  _ 


A  6-TON  TRUCK  of  BEDFORDSHIRE  COARSE 

SILVER  SAND 

For*  35s.;  Cash.  Free  on  Rail  at  Leighton. 

Address  only  the  OWNER, 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32, Polygon, LONDON, N.W. 

ESTABLISHED  SO  YEARS. 

T-^  TP  A  HP  For  0rchids,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons 
-A-  "  ^  XjL  JL  supplied  in  Truck  Loads. 

Also  FIBROUS  LOAM,  best  qualities. 


I  WEucaav®.  sot  sprax  ax 


Sold  in  Packets  6d.  and  Is.  each,  and  in 
Sealed  Bag-s  Only. 

7  lb.,  2/6;  141b.,  4/6;  28  lb.,  7/6;  561b.,  12/6;  1  cwt.,  20/- 

CLAY  &  LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE  MILL  LANE,  STRATFORD,  LONDON, 


E. 


T HE^STOTT^  Jifcr ?lals  on  APPli«ation. 

1HL  STOTT  FERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR,  Co.,  Ltd., 

_  BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LAB01JE 

.  NO  SMELL. 

°ne  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months 
Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  and  other 
leading  Gardeners. 

Pl512alS  dTmoJ  ?«dc2iga1,  tinSl  2s\  per  gal’  (tins  included);  in 
’  1?-,6d-  per  g®L  ;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is  4d 

paidgonAo|flTfnrupwar0dns.f0r  k*8"  1Uantities-  Carriage 
Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-HOB.TICULTHRAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire.’ 

London  Wholesale  Agents — Messrs.  Cop.ey,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street ;  and  Hooper  &  Go.,  Limited 

Kffi2nst?iri-dep  Ma^  als°  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12! 
Km0  Stieet,  Coyent  Garden;  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 

cS?Ld  0ettVsf MES  VE1TCH  &  So-vs’ RoyaI  Exotic  Xursery- 


Farms,  Estates,  Residences. 

Any  one  desirous  of  Renting  a  Farm  or  Residence,  or 
Purchasing  an  Estate,  can  have  copies  of  the 

lyjflDLAUD  COUNTIES  HERALD  sup- 

pIl?d  free  for  six  weeks  on  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
the  paper  is  required,  forwarding  name  and  address  and  six 

f?r  posfelge.  addressed  “ Midland  Counties 
Herald  Office,  Birmingham.  The  Midland  Counties  Herald 
lar°f  numbers  of  advertisements  relating  to 
Farms,  Estates,  and  Residences  for  Sale  and  to  be  Let.  g 

miHTi  myivQ  GE,:si?-RAL  list  °f  daffodils 

Sllrsjl  B  Q  and  Miscellaneous  Bulbs  for  Autumn 

p*  R  s  r  Planting  now  ready.  Gratis  to  all 

OMrrOlllI  K  applicants. 

B  ^  (J  S  tuyia  Goods,  Carriage  and  Post  Free. 

Sfe  Prices  25,  and  in  some  cases  50  and  100  per  cent, 
all  round  reduction  ”  for  Season  1890. 

WM.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  F.R.H.S., 

Seedsman,  23,  PATRICK  STREET,  CORK. 


BAMBOOS 


For 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 
Also  for  Furniture  Making, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  |  and  %  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3ft.  10m.  by  |  to  jin.  „  ...51-  ,,  ■  7/. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  j  to  1  in.  ,,  ...  7/-  ,,  ;  10/- 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  J  to  g  in.  thick,  22/-  „  ;  30/- 

7  ft.  by  £  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)..  25/-  ,,  ;  37/6 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  canes,  IS  in.  to  7  ft.,  5/-  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 

THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


FOR  PLANTS. 


Q  UICK.-LASTIJVG.- -ECONOMICAL. 

This  is  a  Plant  food  of  great  excellence,  carefully  prepared 
with  the  view  of  supplying  a  manure  which  shall  contain  all 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  Perfection  of  Plant  Life,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  QUICK  IN  ACTION,  LASTING,  AND 
ECONOMICAL. 

The  ingredients  have  been  so  arranged  that,  whilst  accelerating 
luxuriant  growth,  permanent  benefit  is  secured  by  a  continuance 
of  nourishment  to  the  plant. 

It  is  safe  in  use,  and  suitable  for  every  purpose  where  a 
manure  is  required. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and  Nurserymen  in  6d.  and  Is 
Packets,  and  SEALED  BAGS : — 

7  lb.  14  lb.  2S  lb.  56  lb.  112  lb 

2s.  6d.  4s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  12s.  6d.  20s. 

The  above  Trade  Mark  is  printed  on  every  Packet  and  Bag, 
and  also  impressed  on  the  Lead  Seal  attached  to  the  mouth 
of  each  Bag.  _ _ 

A  Sample  Packet  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of  Is.,  by  the 
Manufacturer — 

S.  G.  CLAY, 

MARSH  ISLAND,  STRATFORD  NEW 
TOWN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  CONNECTION  WITH  ANY  OTHER  FIRM. 
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SDTTOBPS  BULB  CATALOGUE 

NOW  READY,  price  6d.;  post  free;  Gratis  to  Customers. 

SUTTON’S  BULB  CATALOGUE  contains  accurate  descriptions  of  the  Choicest  Hyacinths,  Narcissi, 
Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  and  other  Bulbous  Flowers,  with  clear  hints  on  their  successful  cultivation, 
and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  upwards  of  Fifty  Engravings,  the  whole  being  bound  in  ex¬ 
quisitely  Illuminated  Covers  bearing  coloured  illustrations  of  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Snowdrops. 


SUTTON’S  BULBS  Genuine  only  froi  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


U4  B—B— 80— 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 

We  were  awarded  all  the  First  Prizes* (seven) 
in  the  open  classes  for  Begonias  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  Show  on  July  29th  &  30th,  as 
follows:— For  group,  200  sq.ft.  12  Doubles. 
12  Singles.  6  Whites.  6  Yellows.  6  Rose  or 
Pink,  6  Scarlet  or  Crimson.  This  being 
evidence  of  quality. 


JOHN  LAING  &  SONS, 

The  Nurseries , 

FOREST  HILL. 

PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

21st  YEAR  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Williams’  Superb  Strain.  Is.  6 d.  per  dozen  ;  10s.  per  100. 
CINERARIAS  same  price,  also  DOUBLE  WHITE  PRIMULAS, 
6 d.  each.  Carriage  free  for  cash  with  order, 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Carriage  Paid  to  Purchaser’s  door  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’s  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  free  from  the  growers. 

VAN  MEERBEEH  &  Oo.,Hillegom( Holland). 


Mr.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 


THE  FINEST  CROWN, 


5,000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage, 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

White  Grounds,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  21s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  6d.  per  100. 

Strong  plants  of  his  NEW  YELLOWS  and  KILMURRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD . 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 


Readers  oe  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  through  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher, 

17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  E  C. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  X  SON  S 


JERSEY 


FRUITTREES 

and  ROSE  TREES. 


CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  canbuy 

HIGH;  VIEW  fitUKSESi'ES,  JERSEY. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


REALLY 

Mr. 


D  UBS  k  SEEDS, 

APPLY  TO 

ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 


Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers, 

THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

HIS 

UNIQUE  BULB  LIST, 

With  Pamphlet,  Now  Bevisei  and  Enlarged, 

“HOW  I  GAME  TO  GROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Keliahle  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them.  NOW  Ready.  Sent  Post 
Free  on  application. 

This  List  and  Pamphlet  lues  now  been  posted  to  all  my  friends. 
If  not  received,  another  copy  will  be  sent  on  ajtplication. 

Please  mention  this  Paper. 


BULBS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  BLOOMING. 

The  following,  if  ordered  and  potted  at  once,  will  bloom  well 
for  Christmas. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  is.  6d.  doz., 

lls.  100  ;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  all  averaging  over  live 
inches  round,  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  imported,  2s.  doz., 
15s.  100. 

FREE  SI  A  REFRACTA  ALBA,  the  most  lovely  flower  of 
the  day.  Planted  from  now  until  end  of  August,  will  bloom  at 
Christmas,  Is.  doz.,  7s,  100;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6 d. 
doz.,  lls.  100. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100. 
PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100;  or  the 
large-flowering  variety,  Is.  6 d.  doz.,  lls.  100. 

My  other  Bulbs  I  hope  to  have  ready  for  delivery  the  latter 
part  of  August,  hut  orders  should  be  hooked  as  early  as  possible 
to  secure  best  quality.  Full  list  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 


The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &e.,  including  comprehensive  Listof  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  l  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY, 

SALE,  MANCHESTER, 


MUSHROOM  SPAWN. —id.  each,  3s.  dozen  bricks;  or  sent, 
post  free,  1  brick,  9cZ.  ;  3  bricks.  Is.  Sd.  ;  6  bricks,  2s.  9 d. 
RAFFIA  GRASS.— Best  White,  for  tying.  Price,  Is.  per 
postal  lb.;  2  lb.,  Is.  0 d.;  3  lbs.,  2s,  If  sent  with  seeds  or 
bulbs,  6 d.  per  lb. _ 

TERMS  STRICTLY  CASH.— Orders  under  10s.  carriage  extra  ; 
orders  over  £1  carriage  paid.  For  my  original  guarantee  and 
extra  discount,  see  my  List,  page  2. 

Robert  Sydenham, 

New  Tenby  Street ,  Birmingham. 


Next  Week’s  Engagements. 

Monday,  August  25th. — Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris’s  Rooms.  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  August  26th.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  Meeting 
of  Committees  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  Augu-t  27th.—  Flower  Shows  at  Harpenden, 
Reading,  and  Sherborne.  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Thursday,  August  28th  .—Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  & 
Morris's  Rooms. 

Friday,  August  29th. — Flower  Shows  at  Dunfermline  and 
Montrose.  Sale  of  Orchids  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Saturday,  August  30th. — Falkirk  Flower  Show.  Sale  of  Bulbs 
at  Stevens  Rooms. 


1  ‘  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man." — Bacon. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  23,  1890. 


* 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

PThe  Potato  Disease. — There  can  he  no 
^  doubt  now  hut  that  the  disease  is  very 
rife  amongst  the  Potato  breadths  in  Ireland, 
and  that  grave  prospects  of  poverty  if 
not  of  absolute  famine  are  likely  to  arise  in 
consequence.  So  far,  happily,  we  have  been 
spared  those  wild  and  foolish  suggestions  of 
an  assumed  remedial  kind  which  have  been 
flung  before  us  so  very  freely  in  previous 
years.  To  assume  that,  once  the  disease 

is  operating  badly  in  the  breadths,  this 
or  that  course  is  likely  to  check  it  has  so 
frequently  been  found  to  be  absurd,  that 
the  absence  of  these  nostrums  now  is 
refreshing.  If  remedial  measures  are  not 
of  a  most  practical  nature,  the  Potato 

disease  will  never  be  otherwise  than  a  grave 
curse  to  Ireland. 

Here  we  are  suffering  from  the  fungus 

severely,  hut  still,  so  far  as  is  evident,  not 
to  a  degree  calculated  to  produce  alarm. 

Without  doubt  our  later  breadths  are  pretty 
safe  if  the  earlier  kinds  have  suffered,  and 
we  have  such  numerous  disease  -  resisting 
kinds  hi  cultivation  that  the  prospect  of 
an  appalling  disaster  with  Potatos,  such  as 
seems  imminent  in  Ireland  just  now,  is 
remote.  The  Government  is  watching  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  the  Potatos,  so  it 
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is  said.  Would  that  the  authorities  could 
introduce,  not  only  better  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  could  give  the  unfortunate 
peasants  and  small  farmers  more  ground,  by 
which  they  could  more  frequently  change 
the  Potato  areas  and  secure  more  varied 
cropping. 

Evidently  the  soil  seems  to  need  drainage  ; 
then  the  introduction  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  good  English  or  Scotch  seed  rvould  be 
productive  of  great  benefit,  especially  of  those 
varieties  which  have  been  found  to  display 
so  much  excellence  and  robustness  here. 
Potato  culture  in  Ireland  suffers  greatly  from 
the  proximity  of  the  sea,  and  the  generally 
moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  These 
are  ineradicable  defects  which  cannot  be 
removed.  Good  sorts  of  Potatos,  good 
well-drained  soil,  and  good  culture  are  the 
chief  remedies. 

7k  he  Williams  Memorial. — Those  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
proposal  to  institute  a  memorial  to  so  admir¬ 
able  a  horticulturist  as  the  late  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  will  not  fail  to  have  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  fact  that  the  promoters  of  the 
memorial  have  resolved  that  it  shall  first 
take  a  practical  and  benevolent  turn,  before 
it  assumes  one  of  a  purely  prize-giving  nature. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
the  institution  of  a  memorial  in  association 
with  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  to  a 
deceased  gardener,  thus  giving  to  memorials 
at  once  a  kindly-intentioned  as  well  as 
terminable  character,  has  done  much  to  divert 
the  stream  of  human  sympathy  for  the  dead 
into  wiser  and  more  useful  channels. 

The  old  notion  of  establishing  a  series  of 
annual  awards  in  the  form  of  prizes  or  medals 
to  be  given  to  certain  successful  exhibitors 
can  never  be  resuscitated.  Probably  had  this 
proposed  memorial  taken  that  form  now,  it 
Avoulcl  have  proved  a  failure.  Ho  one  cares 
for  posthumous  fame ;  and  to  force  upon 
generations  unborn,  evidence  of  a  long  since 
dead  man’s  reputation,  is  absurd  when  such 
reputation  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 
With  the  memory  of  our  old  friend  Mr. 
AYilliams  should  die  his  memorial,  for  each 
generation  has  enough  to  do  to  provide  for 
its  own.  The  promoters  of  the  memorial 
will  doubtless  be  amply  satisfied  if  they  can 
place  a  few  or  more  orphans  on  the  Fund — a 
most  desirable  object.  Good  men’s  memories 
should  ever  be  perpetuated  by  good  and 
useful  memorials. 

TArying  Fruit  by  Evaporation. — It  was 
unfortunate  that  Mr.  A.  W.  Badger,  of 
Birmingham,  should  have  sent  a  paper  on 
the  above  subject,  to  be  read  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  should  not 
have  been  present  in  person  to  reply  to 
offered  criticism.  Some  time  since  an  inde¬ 
fatigable  agitator,  in  the  interests  of  home 
produce,  Air.  D.  Tallerman,  presented  samples 
of  dried  fruits  of  various  kinds  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  their  tendency 
was  rather  to  repel  than  please.  If  drying  by 
evaporation,  which  after  all  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  baking,  produces  nothing  more  pleasing 
or  palatable  than  those  samples  of  Mr. 
Tallerman’s,  there  is  not  much  in  it  to  invite 
popularity.  Naturally  the  conversion  of  fruit 
so  largely  into  jams  and  preserves  is  not 
calculated  to  promote  hardy  fruit  culture  to 
the  extent  desired.  The  inferior  and  coarser 
fruits  are  found  as  useful  and  far  cheaper 
than  are  the  superior  fruits  for  that  purpose. 

Besides,  jams  may  at  some  time  become  a 
drug  in  the  market,  and  if  pleasant  to  the 
palate  are  not  always  wholesome  or  digestive. 
Our  needs  rather  lie  in  the  direction  of 
preserving  fruits  in  a  pure,  wholesome  state, 
by  bottling  or  canning ;  and  the  canning 
process,  as  carried  out  by  the  Americans, 
seems  to  be  far  more  meritorious  and  pre¬ 


servative  of  the  real  flavour  and  qualities  of 
fruits  than  do  any  form  of  jam  making  or  of 
drying.  Drying,  however  conducted,  does 
largely  destroy  flavour,  because  the  process 
absorbs  the  juices,  and  these  are  the  deposit¬ 
aries  of  flavour.  With  us,  so  uncertain  are 
our  fruit  products  and  so  considerable  our 
demand  for  good  fruit  in  a  ripe  state,  that 
any  probable  attempt  at  systematic  fruit 
drying  seems  of  dubious  value.  If  only  that 
superior  fruits  or  samples  were  dried,  then 
the  product  would  be  such  as  to  destroy  all 
chances  of  the  popularity  of  the  enterprise. 
- - 

Gardening  Engagements. — Air.  Malcolm  McLean, 
formerly  of  Vinter’s  Park,  Maidstone,  Kent,  as 
gardener  to  John  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Salton  Hall,  East 
Lothian.  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  late  foreman  at  Curraghmore, 
Portlaw,  Ireland,  as  gardener  to  Viscount  Falmouth, 
Tregothnan,  Probus,  Cornwall.  Air.  G.  J.  Cloke  has 
removed  with  Sir  Wm.  Rose,  Bart.,  from  Bulmershe 
Court,  near  Reading,  to  Aloor  Park,  Farnham. 

Mr.  Andrew  Mackenzie. — The  death  is  recorded  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Mackenzie,  who  was  for  thirty-five  years 
the  superintendent  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  Edinburgh. 
He  was  much  respected  by  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In 
his  early  life  he  was  a  gardener,  and  forty  years  ago 
was  a  most  prolific  writer  on  horticultural  subjects. 
Deceased  was  eighty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  engaged 
in  his  duties  up  to  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death. 

Destructive  Thunderstorm  in  the  Midlands. — On 
the  11th  inst.,  about  two  o’clock,  a  dreadful  thunder¬ 
storm  broke  over  Heanor,  in  Derbyshire.  Five  persons 
were  standing  under  a  tree  on  the  ground  where 
the  Heanor  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society  was 
holding  its  annual  show,  and  all  were  struck  down 
with  the  lightning,  two  being  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
Oak  tree  under  which  the  unfortunate  men  were  when 
the  fatality  happened  was  shattered  from  top  to 
bottom. 

The  Northern  Florists’  Societies. — “  J.  C.  ”  writes  : 
Your  remarks  about  the  Manchester  show  at  p.  792  are 
correct.  These  shows  are  held  too  early.  AVhen  the 
Pink  show  was  held  I  had  none  in  bloom,  while  on  the 
9  th  inst.  I  had  only  one  Carnation  out,  and  that  was 
potted  last  November,  and  was  in  a  cool  frame  in  mid¬ 
winter.  Aline  will  not  be  iu  full  bloom  for  three  or 
four  days  yet  but,  subscriptions  are  looked  for  all  the 
same. — August  18th. 

Funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  James. — The  interment  of 
our  deceased  friend,  Air.  James,  in  the  elevated  and 
very  charming  churchyard  surrounding  the  parish 
church  of  Farnham  Royal,  took  place  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  last  week.  The  spot  selected  for  the 
grave,  beneath  a  lofty  Elm,  also  afforded  lovely  views 
into  Berkshire,  including  Eton  College  and  AVindsor 
Castle,  whilst  in  the  foreground  spread  out  a  pleasing 
view  of  a  fertile  portion  of  Bucks.  The  funeral  cortege, 
which  included  a  modern  glass-covered  car  containing 
the  coffin  of  plain  varnished  oak,  covered  with  beautiful 
wreaths  and  crosses,  reached  the  churchyard  at  3.15. 
The  mourners  included  the  family  of  the  deceased  and 
numerous  friends,  and  of  gardeners  and  others  present 
were  Air.  Atter,  representing  Alessrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of 
Reading  ;  Air.  Arthur  Turner,  Slough  ;  Air.  Herbst, 
Richmond ;  Air.  A.  Dean  and  Air.  W.  Carpenter, 
Bedfont ;  Air.  Herrin,  Dropmore  ;  Air.  Alaher,  Stoke 
Court ;  Air.  Forbes,  Burnham  Beeches  ;  Air.  Norbury, 
Brentford,  &c.  The  funeral  service  was  conducted  by 
the  vicar,  an  old  friend  of  the  late  Air.  James.  Thus 
closed  the  life  of  one  who  had  played  no  insignificant 
part  in  horticulture,  and  who  was  truly  mourned  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

Birmingham  Gardeners  Association. — An  “  ex¬ 
hibition”  meeting  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  12th 
inst.  at  the  Alidland  Institute,  and  proved  to  be  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  members,  as  there  was  a  good  attendance.  Air. 
Thomas  S.  Ware  sent  a  collection  of  fine  Cactus  and 
single  Dahlias,  and  herbaceous  plants,  &c.  ;  Alessrs. 
Dicksons,  Chester,  a  collection  of  cut  hardy  border 
Carnations  and  Picotees ;  Alessrs.  Hewitt  &  Co., 
Solihull,  Carnation  Purple  Prince  (self),  very  fine,  and 
a  fine  bright  rose  sport  self  from  Beauty  of  Stapleford  ; 
new  Sweet  Peas,  such  as  Butterfly,  Grand  Blue,  Apple 
Blossom,  and  Princess  Beatrice,  all  very  pretty  kinds  ; 
a  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlia  blooms,  and  fine  double 
and  single  Begonias.  Alessrs.  Pope  &  Sons  sent  some 
fine  Dahlias,  including  highly  finished  blooms  of  Airs. 
Gladstone  and  T.  West ;  Alessrs.  Thomson,  Sparkhill, 
blooms  of  their  fine  new  seedling  Carnations 


and  fine  blooms  of  Picotees.  Air.  W.  B.  Child, 
Acocks  Green,  sent  an  excellent  display  of  cut  her¬ 
baceous  plants.  Cactus  Dahlias,  Gaillardias,  &c. ;  Air. 
R.  H.  Yertigans,  a  collection  of  Phloxes  and  herbaceous 
plants,  border  Carnations,  and  the  two  old  favourites, 
the  Irish  Heath,  Alenziesia  polifolia,  both  pink  and 
white  varieties.  A  good  discussion  followed,  Mr.  W. 
Spinks  leading  it. 

The  Cheadle  Flower  Show. — We  regret  to  learn  that 
on  the  15th  inst.,  the  finest  show  which  the  local 
horticultural  society  has  organised  was  completely 
demolished  by  a  gale.  All  the  plants,  flowers,  and 
fruit  had  been  staged,  and  the  judges  were  about  to 
begin  their  duties  when  the  wind  seized  first  one  tent 
and  then  another,  and  tore  the  canvas  from  the  poles. 
Valuable  plants  were  destroyed  and  damaged.  A 
similar  fate  threatened  the  remaining  tents,  one  of 
which  was  only  saved  by  the  weight  of  a  hundred  men, 
who  clung  to  the  ropes  until  part  of  the  canvas  was 
removed.  Exhibitors  rescued  from  the  wreck  what  they 
could,  and  carted  their  goods  from  the  ground.  The 
show  was  abandoned,  but  a  good  many  visitors  entered 
the  grounds,  and  passed  the  time  listening  to  the 
performances  of  the  bands  engaged. 

Sevenoaks  Flower  Show. — The  twenty-third  annual 
exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  13th  inst.  in 
the  magnificent  park  of  Knole,  and  the  weather  being 
favourable,  success  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  committee. 
The  show  was  an  exceedingly  good  one,  all  kinds  of 
garden  produce  being  well  represented,  and  much  credit 
is  due  to  the  secretary,  Air.  A.  Fenner,  for  the  admir¬ 
able  arrangements  that  were  made  for  their  disposition. 
The  leading  exhibitors  of  plants  were  Air.  A.  Gibson, 
Halstead  Place  ;  Air.  Goodman,  Bradbourne  Hall  ; 
Air.  A.  Hatton,  The  Quarry  ;  Air.  E.  Hughes,  Eden- 
hurst ;  Air.  G.  Fennell,  Fairlawn  ;  Air.  T.  Cook, 
Rosefield  ;  and  Air.  A.  Bolton,  Alontreal.  Of  Roses  : 
Air.  G.  Rumsey,  Wrotham  ;  Alessrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co., 
Alaidstone ;  Air.  T.  Blundell,  AVesterham,  and  Airs. 
Seale.  Of  fruits  :  Air.  T.  Osman,  Chertsey  ;  and  Air. 
C.  Sutton,  Chevening.  Other  cut  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  capitally  represented. 
Amongst  the  miscellaneous  contributions  were  Dahlias, 
Roses,  &c.,  from  Airs.  Seale  and  Air.  A.  Jeffkins, 
Darenth  ;  Groups  of  plants  came  from  Alessrs.  John 
Laing  &  Sons,  Alessrs.  AY.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Alessrs.  B.  S. 
AYilliams  &  Son,  and  others. 

Clay  Cross  Flower  Show. — The  district  of  Clay 
Cross  is  famous  in  every  part  of  the  country  as  the 
centre  of  the  Derbyshire  coal  field.  It  is  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  centre  for  one  of  the  largest,  probably 
the  largest  annual  flower  show  in  the  midland  counties. 
For  thirty-three  years  the  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  at  Clay  Cross  has  held  a  pre-eminent  position 
amongst  organisations  of  its  kind.  No  less  a  sum  than 
£600  is  spent  yearly  upon  the  show,  and  there  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  a  balance  of  £218  in 
hand.  The  show  of  the  present  season  was  held  on  the 
12th  inst.  in  the  grounds  surrounding  Clay  Cross  Hall. 
Early  in  the  day  the  weather  prospects,  which  are  so 
potent  a  consideration  at  these  outdoor  functions,  were 
not  of  the  brightest,  but  mid-day  brought  more  cheerful 
climatic  conditions,  and  eventually  the  sun  shone  out 
brightly,  and  then  the  visitors  began  to  flock  in 
literally  by  thousands.  The  exhibits  were  staged  in 
three  huge  tents  placed  in  a  triangular  shape.  In  the 
open  air  enclosure  farm  produce  was  displayed.  Alto¬ 
gether  a  sum  of  £237  was  expended  in  prizes.  Locally 
great  interest  was  taken  in  the  competition  for  gardens. 
The  prizes  were  given  by  the  president,  to  be  competed 
for  by  tenants  of  the  Clay  Cross  Company.  Amongst 
the  cottagers  there  was,  as  usual,  a  keen  competition 
for  the  various  prizes.  The  fruits  and  the  vegetables 
were  very  fine,  bearing  in  mind  the  inclemency  of  the 
season.  The  amateurs’  class  was  notable  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  flowering  plants  and  the  largeness  of  the 
vegetables.  The  chief  importance  was,  of  necessity, 
attached  to  the  exhibits  of  the  professional  gardeners, 
whose  exhibits  occupied  one  large  tent.  For  the  prizes 
for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  or  out  of  bloom, 
arranged  for  effect,  and  occupying  a  space  not  exceeding 
300  ft.,  there  was  a  fair  number  of  entries,  including 
the  best  gardenors  in  the  midland  counties.  The 
judges  unanimously  and  without  hesitation  adjudged 
the  group  arranged  by  Air.  J.  AVard,  gardener  to  T.  H. 
Oakes,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Riddings  House,  Alfreton,  to  be  the 
best.  Air.  AYard  has  this  year  been  more  than  usually 
successful,  he  having  gained  the  first  prize  for  a  group 
of  plants  at  every  show  where  he  has  exhibited.  The 
second  prize  winner  was  Air.  A.  AYebb,  gardener  to 
J.  Id.  Alanners-Sutton,  Esq  ,  Ivelham  Hall,  whose  group 
was  of  a  very  high  class  character  indeed.  Air.  P. 
Blair,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trentham, 
Staffordshire,  was  awarded  the  third  prize  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  which  included  some  very  pretty  Orchids.  The 
fourth  prize  went  to  Air.  Haslam,  nurseryman,  of 
Harstoft. 
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CAMPANULA  PYRAMID  ALIS. 

About  500  plants  of  this  fine  old-fashioned  subject  are 
now  flowering  in  the  two  wings  of  the  large  conserva¬ 
tory  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  There  is  a  wonderful 
amount  of  variety  in  the  flowers  occurring  in  a  batch 
of  seedlings  of  this  extent,  and  Mr.  Wythes  was 
recently  awarded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  for  a  group  of  plants 
picked  from  the  batch,  and  showing  considerable 
variety  in  the  size,  shape,  colour,  and  general  contour 
of  the  flowers.  The  plants  themselves  vary  from  4  ft. 
to  8  ft.  high,  and  have  pale  and  dark  blue,  and  white 
flowers.  Some  of  them  are  deeply  campanulate,  with 
rather  long  lohes,  while  others  are  considerably 
flattened  or  spread  out. 

The  seeds  were  sown  twelve  months  ago  last  spring, 
and  have  been  grown  in  pots  all  the  time.  They  were 
potted  off  into  60-sized  pots  from  the  seed-pan,  and  are 
now  in  7-in.  pots,  having  been  shifted  twice.  In  the 
early  stages  and  during  winter  they  were  kept  growing 
on  in  cold  frames,  and  stood  out  of  doors  in  spring, 
where  they  remained  till  they  threw  up  flower  stems, 
and  commenced  to  bloom.  They  were  then  removed 
indoors,  and  now  create  a  fine  display  in  the  cool 
divisions  of  the  conservatory,  dotted  thickly  about 
amongst  the  ordinary  occupants  of  the  house,  both  on 
the  front  benches  and  on  the  tall  shelving  stages  that 
rise  tier  above  tier  towards  the  high  back  wall  of  the 
buildiDg. 

Seedlings  of  this  Campanula  are  sometimes  planted  in 
the  open  ground  after  having  been  germinated  and 
brought  on  in  a  heated  or  unheated  structure.  Treated 
in  this  way  they  make  strong  growth,  but  produce 
inconveniently  large  roots  if  they  are  intended  for 
lifting  and  potting.  When  intended  for  the  decoration 
of  the  conservatory,  it  is  better,  therefore,  to  grow 
them  on  in  pots  for  economy  in  .space  when  they  come 
into  bloom.  Much  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
ducing  variety  by  selecting  seed  from  those  forms 
which  present  some  difference  in  shape  or  colour  from 
the  type. 

- - 

GARDENING  IN  AMERICA. 

To  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  gardening  in 
America,  a  few  words  may  not  appear  out  of  place, 
for  although  a  man  may  feel  quite  capable  of  under¬ 
taking  any  and  all  branches  of  his  profession  at  home, 
he  will  find  there  are  different  things  grown  here,  and 
other  variations  that  places  him  under  a  disadvantage 
till  he  has  been  here  a  few  seasons.  He  must  not 
stand  on  his  dignity  and  think  that  he  will  not  be 
expected  to  work,  for  they  are  all  hard-working  people 
in  the  States.  No  matter  how  many  dollars  a  man 
may  possess,  he  is  still  anxious  to  have  the  most  work 
done  for  the  smallest  amount  of  capital.  Gardeners 
there  are  and  plenty  of  them,  of  almost  every  nation¬ 
ality,  who  are  ever  ready  to  accept  a  position  when 
one  becomes  vacant  ;  but  still,  there  are  opportunities 
for  pushing  men  who  are  anxious  to  get  to  the  front, 
and  who  do  not  mind  a  bit  of  hard  work  to  attain 
their  object. 

There  is  one  pleasant  feature  here  :  a  working  man,  if 
he  behaves  himself,  is  looked  upon  with  as  much 
respect  as  the  man  of  riches,  which  is  not  the  case 
at  home  ;  and  there  is  certainly  not  so  much  difference 
between  man  and  master. 

Roses  for  cut  flowers  in  winter  are  grown  extensively 
all  over  the  country,  and  to  great  perfection.  The 
cuttings  are  struck  in  sand  between  November  and 
March,  and  early  in  summer  are  planted  out  in  benches 
under  glass  for  blooming  the  following  winter,  the 
flowers  that  are  cut  with  long  stems  fetching  the 
highest  price.  The  extra  light  in  winter  we  get  here 
seems  very  beneficial  to  the  production  of  first-class 
Roses.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  same  talent 
which  produces  such  fine  blooms  in  winter  would  not 
be  able  to  get  any  such  results  in  the  cloudy  sunless 
weather  of  an  English  winter.  These,  with  Carnations, 
Violets,  and  Mignonette,  constitute  the  chief  things 
grown  for  cut  flowers. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  vegetables  grown 
here  that  are  not  seen  at  home,  and  things  cultivated 
there  under  glass  thrive  here  out  of  doors  in  summer  ; 
but  all  things  require  to  be  taken  up  and  stored  in 
cellars  in  winter,  for  sometimes  the  mercury  runs  down 
5°  or  10°  below  zero. 

Hothouse  Grapes  are  grown  the  same  as  at  home 
under  glass  ;  but  the  American  varieties  thrive  well  in 
the  open  air.  Melons  grow  outside  similar  to  Vege¬ 
table  Marrows  at  home,  and  Tomatos  ripen  in  great 
perfection  without  the  aid  of  south  walls. 


There  are  several  fine  collections  of  Orchids  and  plants 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  one  must  go  to 
the  place  where  they  are  grown  to  see  them.  It  is 
entirely  different  from  England  in  the  way  of  exhibi¬ 
tions,  though  some  of  the  large  and  distant  cities  hold 
one  or  two  shows  each  year.  Chrysanthemums  are  grown 
much  after  the  same  style,  though  from  what  I  have 
seen  the  competition  at  exhibitions  ha3  been  very  poor, 
and  what  would  take  high  honours  here  would  be  a  long 
way  behind  in  such  company  as  is  seen  in  England. 
In  my  estimation,  size  here  counts  before  quality,  and 
incurved,  Japanese,  Anemones,  &c.,  are  often  shown  in 
the  same  class  together,  but  there  are  several  fine  var¬ 
ieties  that  have  been  raised  and  introduced,  that  own 
this  country  as  their  birthplace.  —  T.  Griffin,  Westlury, 
Long  Island. 

- - 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CARINATUM 

FLORE  PLENO. 

There  are  many  beautiful  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum 
carinatum  now  in  cultivation,  both  single  and  double. 
The  greatest  amount  of  variation  is  in  colour.  Our 
illustration  represents  a  light-coloured  variety  of  the 
double  form,  and  shows  how  uniformly  the  florets  over¬ 


CHKYSANTHEMUM  CARINATUM  FLORE  PLENO. 


lap  one  another,  sloping  from  the  high  centre  towards 
the  edge.  Some  of  the  doubles  are  pure  white,  others 
have  the  florets  tipped  or  edged  with  purple  or  crimson. 
Others  again  are  buff  coloured,  while  there  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  crimson  variety  with  a  golden  yellow  margin  formed 
by  the  outer  florets.  The  single  forms  often  present 
colours  arranged  in  two  or  three  distinct  zones,  one 
surrounding  the  other.  Hence  has  arisen  the  name 
of  C.  tricolor,  often  applied  to  this  species  in  catalogues. 
Selections  from  the  best  forms  may  be  made,  and  such 
varieties  fixed  and  perpetuated,  or  new  and  distinct 
colour  varieties  obtained  from  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son’s  strain  referred  to  last  week.  To 
get  them  into  bloom  as  early  in  the  summer  as  possible, 
seeds  should  be  sown  under  glass,  and  transplanted  to 
the  open  ground  in  May.  If  planted  at  12  ins.  or  15 
ins.  apart,  they  continue  to  increase  in  size,  and  flower 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

- ->X«- - 

AFRICAN  MARIGOLDS. 

In  spite  of  the  objection  which  may  be  entertained  to 
bold,  big  yellow  flowers  in  the  garden,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  patches  or  clumps  of  fine  double 
African  Marigolds  have  a  very  telling  effect  in  the 
autumn,  where,  owing  to  the  deepening  shadows,  rich 
hues  of  colour  are  all  the  more  acceptable.  It  is, 


perhaps,  the  good  fortune  of  the  Marigold  that  its 
perfume  is,  when  handled,  of  a  somewhat  obnoxious 
nature.  For  that  reason  it  is,  by  those  who  cut  flowers 
for  house  decoration  or  other  purposes,  let  severely 
alone.  If,  therefore,  the  inside  decoration  loses,  the 
garden  gains.  The  finest  strains  of  Afriean  Marigolds, 
and  there  are  strains  of  very  diverse  merit,  give  a  certain 
percentage  of  single  flowers,  although  in  every  case 
the  single  flowers  may  be  pulled  out  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  and  only  the  double  flowers  saved.  This  year 
the  single  flowers  have  been  less  than  usual,  barely  15 
per  cent.,  whilst  in  previous  seasons  I  have  found  them 
to  be  fully  25  per  cent.,  showing  that  the  double 
quality  in  the  strain  may  be  increased  by  constant 
selection. 

If,  in  putting  out  African  Marigolds  into  the  borders 
in  the  spring,  some  five  or  six  plants  be  dibbled  in  to 
an  area  of  about  20  ins.  a  fine  clump  is  produced,  even 
if  one  or  two  of  the  number  should  prove  single,  and 
have  to  be  destroyed.  The  flowering  season  is  usually 
from  the  end  of  July  till  cut  down  by  frost,  and  where 
the  decaying  flowers  are  gathered  as  soon  as  they  are 
over,  the  plants  are  encouraged  to  continue  flowering 
until  a  late  period.  It  is  not  unwise  to  make  two 
sowings  ;  one  under  glass  early  in  April,  and  one  in 
May  out  of  doors.  These  taller  plants  will  bloom 
freely  during  September  and  October.  Where  the 
blooms  are  required  for  exhibition,  sowings  may  well  be 
regulated  to  secure  them  at  the  desired  date.  Thus 
early  sowings  give  the  finest  blooms  about  the 
second  week  in  August,  whilst  a  sowing  at  the  end  of 
April  under  glass  will  cover  the  latter  part  of  the 
month.  Sometimes,  however,  the  first  blooms  are  the 
largest  ;  sometimes  the  second,  or  strongest  branch 
blooms. 

To  have  them  of  the  greatest  size  special  plants 
should  be  selected,  thinned  or  denuded  of  all  but  three 
or  four  of  the  strongest  branches,  and  be  well  watered 
in  dry  weather.  The  plants  are  gross  feeders,  and  will 
endure  plenty  of  liquid  manure  and  mulching,  but  it 
is  undesirable  to  add  the  latter  to  ordinary  border 
plants.  Those  who  would  have  the  finest  show 
African  Marigold  blooms  should  grow  their  plants  in 
trenched  and  well-manured  soil  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
and  they  would  find  giant  blooms  resulting  in  con¬ 
sequence.  Really  fine  show  flowers  are  of  the  densest 
and  most  perfectly  rounded  form,  with  the  petals 
either  close  quilled  or  reflexed,  and  ranging  from  10  ins. 
to  12  ins.  round.  I  have  had  hlooms  even  larger,  and 
not  grown  under  at  all  exceptional  conditions. 

The  various  hues  of  yellow’  in  the  Marigold  range 
from  pale  lemon  to  deep  orange,  but  there  are  some 
even  more  pleasing  intermediate  shades,  such  as  golden, 
sulphur,  yellow,  &c.,  of  diverse  hues.  The  old  strains 
which  produced  simply  orange  and  lemon  tints  and 
not  very  large  flowers  are  now  practically  superseded  by 
the  finer  and  newer  ones. — A.  D. 

- •»£*• - 

A  FLOWER  SHOW  AT 

ERCHLESS. 

The  first  flower  show  probably  ever  held  in  this 
district  took  place  in  a  suitable  room  at  the  Home 
Farmstead,  Erchless,  near  Beauly,  N.B.,  on  Saturday 
last,  under  the  auspices  of  the  newly  formed  Erchless 
Horticultural  Association,  and  regarded  as  a  first  effort 
may  be  pronounced  a  great  success.  The  association 
comprises  within  its  area  the  extensive  parish  of 
Erchless.  It  was  gratifying  to  the  promoters  of  the 
association  to  see  the  splendid  collection  of  exhibits 
brought  in  from  different  parts,  and  which  reflected 
the  highest  credit  on  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Grant,  the 
Rev.  J.  Fraser,  Erchless,  and  Mr.  Fraser,  Mauld, 
president  and  vice-presidents,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  society,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  committee  and  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Mac- 
Kintosh,  gardener,  Erchless,  were  complete  in  every 
way. 

The  show  room  presented  a  gay  and  lively  appearance, 
the  exhibits  being  tastefully  arranged.  Prominently 
in  the  centre  stood  a  table  of  fine  greenhouse  plants 
kindly  sent  by  Miss  Fraser,  The  Manse,  for  exhibition 
only  ;  they  were  much  admired,  and  were  awarded  a 
Certificate  of  Merit.  On  the  tables  around  the  room 
were  fruit  and  cut  flowers  of  every  description.  A 
special  feature  of  the  show  was  the  collection  of 
bouquets,  those  of  wild  flowers  being  particularly  good. 
The  principal  prize  winners  for  the  bouquets  were  Mrs. 
Grant,  Miss  Fraser,  The  Manse,  Erchless  ;  Mrs. 
MacKinnon,  Mauld ;  the  Misses  Gold,  Mrs.  Ross, 
Dunmaglass,  and  Mrs.  Bain,  Crunaglack.  An 
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artistically -got-up  basket  of  Water  Lilies  exhibited  by 
Miss  P.  Mackenzie,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Beauly,  obtained 
a  special  prize,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  show  was 
presented  to  Miss  Clifton  Brown,  Strug  Forest.  A.  B. 
Loader,  Esq.,  the  shooting  tenant  of  Erchless  Castle, 
contributed  handsomely  to  the  prize  fund,  and  Mrs. 
Loader  kindly  distributed  the  prize  money  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  at  the  close  of  the  show. 

Mr.  Davidson,  gardener,  Aigas  Gardens,  Beauly, 
acted  as  judge,  and  his  decisions  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  The  principal  prize  winners  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  were  Mr.  Grant,  Erchless,  Rev.  J.  Fraser, 
Mr.  K.  MacKenzie,  Mr.  Fraser,  Crunaglaek,  Mr. 
Chisholm  and  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mauld.  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  awarded  to  the  following:  Miss  Fraser  and 
Mrs.  MacKintosh,  Erchless,  for  pot  plants  ;  Mr.  J. 
MacKintosh  and  Mr.  D.  Cameron,  for  Potatos  ;  Mr. 
Gold,  for  Scotch  Thistle  ;  Mr.  Millar,  Strug,  for  fruit ; 
and  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mauld,  for  Cherries.  The  gardens 
of  the  members  of  the  association  were  judged  on  the 
day  of  the  show,  and  the  best  kept  and  neatest  garden 
in  the  parish  of  Erchless  was  adjudged  to  be  that  of 
Mr.  James  MacKinnon,  Mauld.  —Cor. 

- - 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

In  the  short  historical  sketch  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  which  has  been 
circulated  amongst  the  Fellows,  some  events  which  have 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  the  society 
have  not  been  touched  upon.  The  Society’s  archives 
are  rather  scanty  (I  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  names  of  all 
the  Council  of  1873),  and  Mr.  Wilks  is  not  an  old 
stager,  so  could  have  no  personal  cognizance  of  what 
took  place.  The  society  was  bound  to  pay  rent  (£2,400) 
once  in  five  years  ;  this  was  in  order  that  it  should  not 
continue  to  hold  the  very  valuable  land  unless  it  showed 
sufficient  vigorous  life  to  enable  it  to  make  this  payment. 
The  rent  day  drew  near  and  money  was  short,  when 
General  Scott,  who  took  the  greatest  friendly  interest  in 
the  society,  influenced  H.  M.  Commissioners  of  1851,  of 
which  he  was  secretary,  to  pay  in  advance  the  share  of 
the  exhibition  admittance  money  which  would  have 
later  become  due  to  the  society.  This  enabled  the  society 
to  enter  on  another  term  of  five  years. 

The  crisis  of  the  fate  of  the  South  Kensington 
Garden  came  in  1873.  The  Council  of  that  time  was 
the  strongest  I  have  ever  known — men  of  good  position, 
some  of  the  best  horticultural  amateurs,  and  some  first 
class  men  of  business  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
society’s  welfare.  Mr.  John  Clutton  and  Sir  John  Kelk, 
men  with  enormous  concerns  of  their  own,  were  a 
sub-committee,  and  attended  atmanylongmeetings.  As 
a  third  was  wanted  I  was  added  to  the  sub-committee, 
but  thought  it  was  rather  hard  to  have  to  attend  two 
meetings  of  several  hours  each  in  the  Christmas  fort¬ 
night  (usually  a  holiday  time).  About  this  time  H.  M. 
Commissioners  were  holding  exhibitions,  and  as  the  weary 
round  of  the  Arcades  was  a  great  drawback  to  suc¬ 
cess,  General  Scott  was  empowered  to  offer  most  liberal 
terms  to  the  Council  if  they  would  admit  visitors  through 
the  gardens  to  the  different  parts  of  the  exhibition 
buildings. 

The  offer  made  was  that  H.  M.  Commissioners 
would  free  the  society  from  rent  (£2,400  once  in  five 
years),  would  take  over  the  debenture  debt  of  £2,000  a 
year,  and  would  give  a  share  of  admission  money, 
estimated  to  amount  to  £1,000  a  year.  To  the  horti¬ 
cultural  part  of  the  R.  H.  S.  these  were,  of  course, 
splendid  terms,  and  would  practically  have  relieved  the 
society  from  its  difficulties,  but  to  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  part  of  the  society  it  involved  destroying  the 
privacy  of  the  garden  (which  they  had  long  enjoyed  as 
a  square  for  the  use  of  their  children  on  very  low 
terms)  during  the  time  the  exhibitions  were  held. 
They  therefore  allied  themselves  to  the  so-called  “  horti¬ 
cultural  party,”  which  consisted  mainly  of  a  small 
section  of  professional  horticulturists  (principally  jour¬ 
nalists  and  nurserymen).  These  two  classes  of  dissentients 
were  on  the  spot,  the  amateur  horticulturists  were 
scattered  about  the  country,  and  the  whole  attendance 
at  meetings  was  small,  so  that  when  the  Council 
brought  forward  the  proposition,  a  small  majority 
voted  against  it.  The  chairman  then  said  it  was  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  society  that  the  proposal 
should  be  carried,  that  he  would  allow  time  for  consi¬ 
deration  by  adjourning  the  meeting  for  a  fortnight, 
and  that  if  the  motion  was  not  then  adopted  the  whole 
Council  would  resign. 

The  adjourned  meeting  still  refused  to  support  the 
Council,  so  it  resigned.  The  new  Council  soon  began 
to  have  difficulties  amongst  themselves,  and  a  bad 


time  ensued.  The  debenture  holders,  some  of  them 
Fellows  who  might  have  secured  their  position  by 
supporting  the  Council,  did  not  appear  to  be  represented. 
The  society  lost  a  great  chance,  the  exhibitions  could 
not  succeed,  the  debenture  holders  lost  their  money, 
and  the  neighbourhood  will  have  buildings  instead 
of  an  open  space. 

Nothing  is  said  by  Mr.  “Wilks  about  country  shows, 
which  were  so  successful  in  the  old  days  :  the  first  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  (not  a  large  centre),  besides  doing 
good  to  the  society  and  to  the  neighbourhood,  gave 
£400  profit.  The  Expenses  Committee  of  H.  M. 
Commissioners  could  not  run  the  risk  of  a  show 
unconnected  with  their  land,  so  the  Council  took  the 
personal  responsibility  on  themselves.  The  society 
was  thus  entitled  to  the  full  amount,  and  laid  it  out  on 
the  orchard  house  at  Chiswick.  I  believe  H.  M. 
Commissioners  were  sore  about  the  law  suit,  which 
cost  the  society  much  money.  It  was  probably 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  society  to  get  a  decision 
of  the  Court  as  to  the  debenture  question,  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  could  not  have  been  obtained  in  a 
morefriendlymanner. — George  F.  Wilson,  Beatherbank, 
Weybridge,  Aug.  lbth. 

- - 

HARDY  FRUIT  AT  SYON  HOUSE, 

BRENTFORD. 

In  the  worst  of  seasons  there  are  always  Apples  and 
Pears  on  some  of  the  trees.  Whether  it  be  that  certain 
seasons  favour  some  varieties  and  not  others,  or  whether 
it  be  that  certain  trees  fruit  only  when  they  have 
previously  prepared  and  stored  up  a  sufficient  amount 
of  reserve  matter,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the 
season,  are  questions  that  might  be  worth  while 
studying.  Certain  it  is  that  some  varieties  fruit 
heavily  at  intervals,  it  may  be,  of  some  years,  while 
others,  presumably  no  hardier,  fruit  regularly  and  some¬ 
times  heavily  every  year.  Keswick  Codlin  is  an 
example  of  this,  and  it  is  fruiting  freely  at  Svon  House 
in  large  bush  form.  Others  of  bush  form,  and  now 
fruiting  in  fair  quantity,  are  Mank’s  Codlin,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  several  other  unnamed 
kinds. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  heaviest  crops  are 
borne  by  old  standard  trees,  evidently,  in  some  cases, 
of  many  years’  standing,  and  in  many  cases  losing 
branches.  It  may  be  fair  to  state,  however,  that  the 
trees  are  grown  in  a  place  well  sheltered  by  tall,  old 
forest  trees  closely  surrounding  the  orchard  on  one  or 
two  sides.  A  fine  crop  of  Irish  Peach  has  just  been 
gathered.  Other  standards  bearing  a  fair  and  some¬ 
times  a  heavy  crop  are  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Lady 
Sutherland,  Wellington,  Duchess  Favourite,  Ilaw- 
thornden,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  Two  trees  of  the 
latter  are  well  laden  with  fruit.  An  old  tree  of 
Ribston  Pippin  half  covered  with  Ivy  and  half  dead 
with  age  is  also  heavily  loaded  with  fruit.  Two 
large  old  broad-headed  standards  of  Devonshire  Quar- 
renden  present  a  fine  appearance  from  a  distance, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  dark  red  fruit  they  bear. 
Keswick  Codlin  as  a  standard  is  also  a  beautiful 
sight,  with  its  freight  of  greenish  yellow  fruits.  This 
and  the  latter  are  perhaps  more  heavily  laden  than 
any  other  variety  in  the  orchard.  Several  trees  of 
King  of  the  Pippins,  both  in  the  bush  and  standard 
form,  are  as  good  examples  as  one  might  wish  to  see 
in  an  unfruitful  year  like  the  present. 

Only  a  few  of  the  Pear  trees  on  walls  carry  what 
might  be  considered  a  good  crop.  We  noted  two  trees 
each  of  Passe  Colmar  and  Colmar  Dore,  both  bearing  a 
respectable  crop.  The  Morello  Cherries  on  a  north 
aspect  wall  are  a  sight  worth  seeing.  The 
fruit  from  some  of  the  trees  has  been  gathered,  but 
other  trees,  netted  for  preservation,  are  loaded  and 
almost  hlack  in  places  with  the  fruit.  The  aspect 
is  quite  open,  except  to  the  south,  and  no  tall  trees 
of  any  kind  encroach  upon  them  to  shade  them.  A 
considerable  number  of  Apricot  trees  are  grown  on  a 
west-aspect  wall,  and  the  crop,  now  mostly  gathered, 
was  variable,  although  never  very  heavy. 

Peaches  on  a  south-aspect  wall  might  also  be  described 
as  variable,  although  several  trees  carry  an  excellent 
crop.  There  are  several  trees  of  Hale’s  Early,  and  the 
fruits  of  handsome  size  were  mostly  gathered  when  we 
saw  them.  Other  trees  still  carrying  a  good  average 
crop  are  Condor,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Dymond,  Red  Mag¬ 
dalen,  and  Bellegarde.  One  tree  of  Royal  George  bears 
a  thin  crop  ;  but  another  one,  as  well  as  an  unnamed 
sort,  is  heavily  laden.  Some  of  the  Nectarine  trees 
bear  only  a  scanty  crop  ;  but  Lord  Napier,  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  Elruge,  with  their  brightly-coloured  fruits,  are 
pictures  of  fruitfulness. 


SHELTON  ABBEY  AND  G-LENART, 

CO.  WICKLOW. 

While  staying  at  Coollattin  (see  p.  790)  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  various  gardens  in  co.  Wicklow, 
amongst  them  Lord  Wicklow's  place,  Shelton  Abbey. 
We  took  train  at  Shillelagh,  and  in  due  time  arrived 
at  Arklow,  from  whence  we  drove  to  Shelton  Abbey, 
some  three  miles  distant.  On  arrival  there  we  received 
a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Tyler,  and  proceeded  to  in¬ 
spect  the  houses  and  grounds.  Unfortunately  Shelton 
Abbey  Gardens  are  suffering  from  a  complaint  that  is 
not  confined  to  the  Emerald  Isle — viz.,  “depression” — 
consequently  market  gardening  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  amount  of  glass  is  not  great,  but  what  there  is 
is  well  filled,  and  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  it  is 
done.  The  vineries  showed  healthy  vigorous  Vines, 
bearing  very  heavy  crops  of  Grapes. .  Tomatos,  Melons, 
and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  occupied  other  houses, 
and  all  were  being  grown  for  sale.  The  produce  of  the 
garden  is  mostly  disposed  of  in  Dublin. 

The  kitchen  garden  was  well  filled  with  the  usual 
crops,  and  enormous  loads  of  Apples  crowded  the 
numerous  trees.  The  grounds  surrounding  the  Abbey 
are  very  beautiful,  though  bearing  evidence  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  depression,  as  they  are  not  now  kept  as  once 
they  were.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  better  days  are  in 
store  for  Shelton  Abbey,  and  that  the  “  sinews  of  war  ” 
may  ere  long  be  provided  in  sufficient  proportion  to 
enable  Mr.  Tyler  to  maintain  the  gardens  and  grounds 
in  that  state  of  perfection  that  they  certainly  would  be 
in  were  money  more  plentiful. 

Glenakt. 

Standing  amidst  the  beautiful  trees  that  adorn  the  fine 
grassy  slopes  in  front  of  Shelton  Abbey,  we  looked 
across  the  stream  of  Avoca  into  the  splendid  grounds 
of  Lord  Carysfort’s  residence,  Glenart  Castle.  We  were 
“  so  near  and  yet  so  far,”  for  though  we  could  throw  a 
stone  into  Glenart,  there  was  neither  bridge  nor  boat, 
and  the  stream  was  too  deep  to  allow  of  us  fording  it  in 
our  car.  Bidding  good-bye  to  Mr.  Tyler,  we  made  a 
detour  of  six  miles  to  reach  the  place  we  saw  so  near. 
On  arrival  at  Glenart  Mr.  Willmet  proceeded  to  show 
us  through  the  fine  ranges  of  glass  that  he  so  ably 
superintends. 

Here  we  found  no  signs  of  depression.  Everything 
indicated  wealth  worthily  spent,  and  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Willmet  has  taken  advantage  of  his  opportunities 
is  much  to  be  admired.  As  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
taking  anything  but  mental  notes,  my  remarks  on  this 
fine  place  must  be  very  general. 

There  are  two  splendid  principal  ranges  of  glass  - 
houses,  built  in  the  most  substantial,  and  at  the  same 
time,  ornamental  style,  and  filled  with  Vines,  Pines, 
and  Plants  of  all  kinds  in  perfect  condition.  Amongst 
the  Grapes  I  was  pleased  to  see  some  nice  bunches  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  fine  table  qualities  of 
this  Grape  are  duly  appreciated  at  Glenart.  Round 
one  of  the  conservatories  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  are 
very  effectively  trained.  They  bore  a  fine  crop  of  nice 
well-coloured  bunches,  and  the  foliage  being  beautifully 
freshand  green,  the  Vines  made  a  very  good  surrounding 
to  the  various  plants,  which  were  arranged  with  great 
taste  and  were  all  in  fine  health.  The  shade  of  the 
Vines  was  not  too  heavy  to  injure  in  any  way  the  other 
occupants  of  the  conservatory,  and  the  tout  ensemble 
was  very  pleasing.  Pine  Apples  are  grown  in  consider¬ 
able  quantity,  and  like  all  else  are  well  done.  Some 
fine  large  fruits  were  finishing  swelling,  and  many  more 
in  various  stages  gave  promise  of  a  good  supply.  Suc¬ 
cession  plants  looked  the  picture  of  perfect  health.  It 
was  pleasing  to  find  that  both  at  Shelton  Abbey  and 
Glenart  Pine  culture  is  carried  on,  as  at  man}''  places 
nowadays  they  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  bedding  out  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  things, 
and  is  simply  splendid.  Favoured  with  a  fine  climate, 
plants  seem  to  luxuriate  when  assisted  by  skilful  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  it  was  a  real  treat  to  walk  round  the 
grounds  and  see  everything  in  such  fine  order. 

The  castle  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  stands  amidst 
some  of  the  richest  and  most  delightful  surroundings 
that  can  be  found  in  fair  co.  Wicklow.  A  beautiful 
drive  through  the  estate  brought  us  to  Wooden  Bridge 
Station,  from  whence  we  took  train  back  to  Shillelagh, 
after  having  spent  a  pleasant  day,  seen  much  to  interest 
and  delight,  and  only  sorry  to  think  that  Shelton 
Abbey  rests  under  a  cloud,  which  we  hope  may  soon  be 
dispelled. 

Glenart  stands  on  one  side  of  Avoca’s  lovely  stream, 
showing  what  can  be  done  when  wealth  is  at  command, 
combined  with  cultural  skill.  Shelton  Abbey  stands 
on  the  other  side,  illustrating  what  want  of  funds  can 
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do  to  cripple  energy.  Let  us  hope  that  soon  tho 
“  dread  spectre  of  want”  will  soon  vanish  from  Shelton 
Gardens,  and  that  Mr.  Tyler  will  be  able  to  maintain 
things  in  such  a  condition  as  will  make  them  harmonise 
with  the  naturally  beautiful  surroundings.  —  John 
Thomson,  Clovenfords. 

- - - «*»=e«- - 

WEATHER  AND  THE  FRUIT 

CROPS  IN  THE  WEST  OP  SCOTLAND. 

In  support  of  my  notes  on  “Fruit  Prospects  in  the 
West  of  Scotland,”  in  the  pages  of  The  Gardening 
World  of  May  26th,  I  now  note  a  few  remarks  as  to 
weather  effects  and  fruit  results  which  are  not  quite 
exceptional.  I  think,  however,  that  the  rainfall  in  tho 
interval  forms  an  exception,  and  one  worth  noting  ; 
while  the  thermometer  readings  have  been  below  the 
average  for  the  summer  months.  The  rainfall  for  June 
was  8'81  ins.,  while  that  for  July  was  6’03  ins.,  an 
amount  in  both  months  much  greater  than  I  have  read 
or  heard  of  this  season.  On  June  8th  our  minimum 
thermometer  registered  29°,  or  3°  of  frost,  on  the  26th 
of  the  same  month  it  registered  36°,  on  July  17th  40°, 
while  on  three  consecutive  evenings  it  was  43°,  the 
remainder  of  the  month  averaging  46°. 

We  are  now  at  the  “fag”  end  of  a  disheartening 
Strawberry  harvest,  not  through  want  of  fruit  (which 
was,  if  anything,  over-abundant),  but  through  so  much 
“  damping.”  I  have  noted  that  the  variety  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  withstands  a  persistent  rainfall  and  humidity — 
suitable  for  ducklings — better  than  any  other  variety 
we  possess.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  so  firm  withal  that 
it  might  be  forwarded  in  good  condition  for  hundreds 
of  miles  ;  and  this,  combined  with  its  uniformity  and 
high  crimson  colour,  render  it  a  most  desirable  variety 
for  general  cultivation.  As  evidence  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  we  gathered  our  first  Strawberries  last 
year  on  June  28th,  this  year  on  July  14th,  the  variety 
in  each  instance  being  James  Yeitch.  As  yet  we  have 
not  got  Noble,  but  mean  to  have  it  presently  through 
the  favourable  reports  of  its  earliness.  King  of  Earlies 
I  find  a  failure,  lacking  in  size,  deficient  in  flavour,  and 
a  sparse  cropper  ;  while  James  Yeitch  (with  ns)  is  only 
three  or  four  days  in  rear  of  it  as  an  early. 

Gooseberries  have  been  very  plentiful,  but  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  heavy  rainfall  in  July,  splitting  was  very 
general,  even  among  the  late  varieties  ;  and  this  wonld 
have  been  much  worse  but  for  the  heavy  crops  that  all 
have  been  bearing.  Curiously  enough,  our  first  ripe 
Gooseberries  were  gathered  last  year  on  July  14th,  and 
this  year  the  first  were  gathered  on  the  24th  of  the 
same  month— the  variety  in  each  instance  being  the  old 
Sulphur.  Strawberries  were  sixteen  days  later  than 
last  year  ;  while  the  Gooseberries  were  over  ten  days 
later  this  year  than  last,  showing  that  all  fruits  are  not 
affected  alike  by  the  weather.  But  more  curious  still, 
our  first  Black  Currants  were  cropped  last  year  on  July 
23rd,  this  year  they  were  gathered  on  July  15  th— 
eight  days  earlier.  It  is  thus  quite  evident  that  some 
fruits  enjoy  a  superabundance  of  moisture  ;  in  fact,  I 
think  this  partly  accounts  for  many  failures  in  Black 
Currant  growing.  Being  surface  rooters  to  a  great 
extent,  they  suffer  readily  through  drought,  and  should 
therefore  be  heavily  mulched  in  dry  localities.  Here 
they  are  always  abundant  (except  when  the  buds  are 
stolen  by  the  bulfinches),  and  of  an  extra  large  size  ; 
indeed,  they  are  like  Grapes  in  miniature.  Red 
Currants  and  Raspberries  were  seven  days  later  last  year 
than  this— viz.,  July  22nd  and  29th  in  the  respective 
years. 

Cherries  of  the  Mayduke  and  Bigarreau  families  were 
much  earlier  this  season— July  Sth— as  compared  with 
last  year — July  20  th  ;  the  quality  was  very  superior, 
while  the  crops  were  immensely  heavy.  The  abundant 
laiifall  of  June  no  doubt  contributed  materially  to  the 
size  ;  and  as  to  the  flavour,  Cherries  will  have  a  Cherry 
favour,  although  they  never  get  a  glimpse  of  old  Sol. 

Pears  are  swelling  very  slowly,  and  unless  we  are 
favoured  with  more  heat  than  we  have  had  for  the  past 
two  months  the  fruits  will  be  small  indeed.  Pears 
would  succeed  admirably  in  our  humid  atmosphere, 
and  would  enjoy  the  heavy  rainfall  ;  but  they  like 
more  than  that,  for  if  they  had  heat  along  with  the 
moisture  they  would  be  a  success  no  doubt.  Apples, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  swelling  fast,  and  promise  to  be 
fine,  especially  Ecklinville  Seedling,  D.  T.  Fish,  Lord 
Suffield,  and  others  of  that  class.  I  find  that  these 
varieties  are  sure  bearers,  rarely  failing  to  carry  heavy 
crops.  The  following  are  equally  good — viz.,  Stirling 
Castle,  Irish  Peach,  Oslin,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Ingestre  Yellow,  Pott’s 
Seedling,  Juneating,  Golden  Noble,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Hawthornden,  New 


Hawthoruden,  Manx  Codlin,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Cellini,  Loddington  or 
Stone’s,  Early  Julien,  &c.  The  latter  is  a  most  useful 
variety  for  early  culinary  purposes — indeed,  is  some¬ 
times  prized  for  dessert. 

Plums  enjoy  our  moist  climate,  but,  like  Pears,  they 
prefer  heat  along  with  the  moisture,  which  is  quite 
apparent  by  their  present  backward  state.  We  have 
no  other  stone  fruit  orrtside,  as  our  moist  and  mild 
atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  wood, 
and  this,  too,  under  systematic  root-pruning.  Each 
season’s  peculiarities,  in  widely  different  respects,  teach 
us  a  lesson  in  some  department  of  gardening,  and  this 
year  forms  no  exception,  unless,  perhaps,  in  its  char¬ 
acter  of  rare  temperatures  and  exceptional  rainfall. 
These  characteristics,  carefully  observed,  may  have 
solved  a  few  problems  hitherto  misty,  and  apparently 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  most  problematically  inclined. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  minutire  in  each 
department,  although  a  few  notes  would  perhaps  be 
equally  as  interesting  as  those  above.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  exceptional  nature  of  the  season,  so  far  as  hardy 
fruits  are  concerned,  has  illustrated  the  fact  that  not  a 
few  of  our  hardy  fruits  require  more  moisture  than 
they  generally  receive  ;  and  this  has  been  very  apparent 
in  the  majority  of  the  small  fruits,  which  have  been  of 
a  size  rarely  seen,  not  failing  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious.  This  qualification  has  obtained  to  a  marked 
degree  in  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  while  Strawberries 
seem  to  have  swelled  to  the  last  berry.  The  wisdom 
of  mulching  in  any  season,  however  untidy  it  may 
appear,  is  thus  demonstrated  ;  and  if,  coupled  with 
this,  copious  supplies  of  water  be  given,  both  in  a 
simple  and  compound  form,  more  benefit  now  and  in 
future  might  accrue. — J.  Proctor,  Glenfinart. 

- - — 

THE  FRIARY,  OLD  WINDSOR. 

The  district  around  Egham  and  Eoglefield  Green  is 
noted  for  its  fine  gardens,  among  others  that  of 
F.  Ricardo,  Esq.,  The  Friary,  Old  Windsor,  which 
deserves  a  passing  note.  It  is  very  accessible,  being 
within  a  few  minutes’  walk  of  Castle  Hill  Gardens,  or 
The  Dell.  The  mansion  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  in  a  delightful  spot,  and  surrounded  by 
well  laid-out  grounds,  which  at  this  season  look  very 
beautiful  indeed.  Near  the  mansion  is  a  con¬ 
servatory  which  can  be  brilliantly  illuminated  at 
eventide  with  the  electric  light.  The  plant  houses  and 
kitchen  garden  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Old 
Windsor  Road,  and  everything  here  wears  a  modern 
aspect.  Indeed,  it  is  not  five  years  since  these  gardens 
were  laid  out ;  but  such  has  been  the  progress  made, 
that  the  condition  of  things  now  assume  an  established 
aspect.  The  ground  is  fully  utilised,  and  pleasingly 
laid  out,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  good  knowledge 
of  landscape  work  and  the  prevalence  of  a  good  system 
of  management.  The  glass  structures  are  numerous 
and  well  adapted  for  what  is  required  of  them.  The 
plant  houses  are  filled  with  well-grown  subjects. 
Orchids  are  not  numerous,  but  some  good  Calanthes 
were  noticed.  In  this  house,  too,  Poinsettias  were 
very  promising  ;  also  Carex  variegata,  a  pretty  little 
subject  with  grass-like  foliage,  deserves  mention. 
The  stove  house  contained  beautiful  specimens  of 
Crotons,  well-coloured  ;  also  Palms  and  climbers  doing 
well.  Some  splendid  early  Chrysanthemums  were 
noticed,  of  the  Desgrange  family,  and  Celosias  and 
zonal  Pelargoniums,  edged  with  Asters  in  pots,  made 
the  house  gay. 

A  long  fruit-range,  comprising  vineries,  Peach  and 
Fig  houses,  had  a  very  promising  appearance.  Black 
Hamburgh  Yines,  not  three  years’  old,  carried  a  good 
crop  ;  Gros  Colmar,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  &c. ,  also  in 
good  condition.  Brown  Turkey  Fig  gives  the  best 
satisfaction  here.  Later  crops  of  Peaches  carried 
excellent  fruit.  A  house  of  Melons  had  good  fruits 
of  Conqueror  of  Europe  and  the  Countess.  Tomatos 
were  a  feature.  Horseford’s  Prelude  is  an  excellent 
cropper,  fruit  evenly  distributed  on  a  straight  stalk,  of 
medium  size,  and  pale  red.  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  and 
Perfection  were  both  fruiting  well. 

The  kitchen  garden  was  filled  with  excellent  crops 
of  vegetables,  and  Apples  on  young  standard  trees  bore 
plenty  of  fruit.  There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Plums, 
notably  Yictoria,  but  no  Damsons.  Passing  through 
this  a  Rose  garden  came  into  view,  and  healthy  the 
plants  looked,  while  a  bed  of  Teas  covered  with  bloom 
proves  exceedingly  useful  for  cutting.  Bouvardias, 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias  were  very  good.  About  500 
Chrysanthemums  are  grown,  and  promise  to  be  fine. 
Strawberries  we  noticed  in  6-in.  pots  for  early  forcing, 


and  making  good  crowns.  This  brief  sketch  will  imply 
that  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  gardener,  has  abilities  of  a 
high  order,  and  the  writer  bears  testimony  to  his 
kindness  and  courtesy  in  showing  him  over  the  grounds. 
— F.  R.  S. 

- - 

AMERICAN  FRUIT  EVAPO¬ 

RATORS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  a  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Badger,  F.R.H.S.,  was  read  to  the  members.  The 
object  of  the  author  was  to  show  the  value  of  the 
evaporator  to  fruit  growers,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
enable  them  to  minimise,  if  not  actually  prevent,  gluts 
of  Apples,  Plums,  &c.,  being  thrown  upon  the  markets 
in  years  when  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand 
for  immediate  use.  The  evaporator,  as  we  explained  at 
some  length  a  year  or  so  ago,  is  an  apparatus  which 
deprives  fresh  fruit  of  its  moisture,  and  in  the  process 
of  doing  so  causes  certain  chemical  changes  in  it 
whereby  the  diastase  or  saccharine  contained  in  all 
fruit,  and  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  its  decay,  is 
rendered  inoperative,  and  all  germs  of  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  life  are  destroyed  by  the  high  temperature  to 
which  the  fruit  is  exposed. 

Evaporated  fruit  is  a  totally  different  commodity  to 
sun-dried  or  kiln-dried  fruit.  It  will  keep  better,  is 
more  digestible  and  nutritious,  is  less  acid,  and  will 
sell  for  more  in  the  market.  The  quantity  produced 
and  sold  in  the  United  States  is  enormous,  and  yearly 
grows  larger.  In  one  district  in  the  western  portion  of 
New  York  State,  lying  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles 
around  the  city  of  Rochester,  in  the  year  1888, 
37,750,000  lbs.  of  evaporated  fruit  was  produced,  and 
sold  for  £297,000,  the  greater  part  being  Apples.  The 
process  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  its  value 
to  the  grower  is  that  it  enables  him,  at  small  cost,  to 
convert  a  perishable  into  a  readily  saleable  commodity, 
which  will  keep  good  for  a  year  or  more;  it  can  thus 
be  kept  until  fresh  fruit  has  become  scarce  and  high- 
priced,  and  will  command  good  and  remunerative 
prices.  It  is  found  in  America,  where  fruit  forms  an 
important  article  of  diet,  that  evaporated  Apples  readily 
sell  at  from  5 d.  to  7\d.  per  lb.  A  pound  of  evaporated 
Apples  contains  all  the  constituents  of  6  lbs.  of  fresh 
Apples  except  water  ;  and  this  is  readily  replaced  by 
soaking  the  dried  Apple  rings  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
hours  before  they  are  used  in  making  pies,  &c.  Then 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  waste  in  the 
evaporated  fruit,  for  the  skin  and  core  are  removed 
before  drying. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  evaporator  makers  in 
America,  some  of  whom  do  a  very  large  business. 
Although  the  apparatus  has  been  in  existence  only 
about  twenty  years,  one  firm  alone  has  sold  more  than 
20,000  of  these  appliances,  at  prices  ranging  from  £5 
for  the  smallest  size  up  to  £50  and  upwards  for  the 
larger  size.  The  evaporators  of  different  makers  vary 
more  or  less,  but  may  be  roughly  classified  into  two 
types :  (1)  those  in  which  the  hot  chamber  is  vertical 
to  the  stove  or  furnace  ;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  hot 
chamber  is  not  vertical,  but  placed  on  an  inclined 
plane  at  a  slight  angle  away  from  the  stove.  Of  the 
first  kind,  that  made  by  the  Zimmerman  Machine  Co., 
at  Cincinnati,  is  a  good  type  ;  while  the  other  is  made 
by  the  American  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  'Waynesboro, 
Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  has  been 
exhibited  on  several  occasions  at  English  agricultural 
shows,  of  which  those  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  at  Nottingham  and  Windsor  are  the  most 
recent  instances.  At  the  last  named,  for  the  “American” 
evaporator  the  society’s  prize  of  £30  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Ph.  Mayfarth  &  Co.,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
who  are  represented  in  this  country  by  Mr.  A.  Ludwig, 
of  16,  Mincing  Lane,  London.  Full  details  of  these 
different  types  of  evaporators,  and  much  information  as 
to  their  cost,  &c.,  were  given.  The  paper  concluded  by 
suggesting  that  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  the  use  of 
the  evaporator  in  this  country  ;  and  pointing  out  that 
the  most  probable  way  in  which  it  could  be  best  utilised 
would  be  for  enterprising  men  in  fruit-growing  districts 
to  set  up  as  fruit  evaporators  ;  either  buying  the  fruit 
outright  and  manipulating  it  it  on  their  own  behalf,  or 
else  evaporating  it  for  the  growers  at  a  reasonable. rate  : 
both  plans  are  in  use  in  America.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  hope  that  some  large 
landowner  in  a  fruit-growing  county  in  this  country 
may  be  induced  to  buy  one  of  these  appliances  and 
have  its  usefulness  tested  for  the  benefit  and  instruction 
of  his  tenants  and  neighbours,  and  his  countrymen  in 
general. — Midland  Counties  Herald. 
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J^O^ICUATUI^. 

- -i- - 

The  Southern  Pink  Society. 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  over 
with  Mr.  James  Thurstan,  the  prospects  of  the  Southern 
Pink  Exhibition.  He  is,  naturally  enough,  somewhat 
disappointed  that  so  far  no  amateur  growers  of  the 
Pink  appear  to  he  coming  to  the  fore  round  London  ; 
and  I  share  this  feeling  with  him.  I  had  hoped  that 
at  the  Pink  exhibition  held  in  June,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  we  should  have  found  some  amateur 
cultivators  coming  forward  to  give  the  best  support 
possible  to  the  proposal  of  an  annual  Pink  show  in 
London,  by  exhibiting  flowers,  but  they  were  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  I  am  sure  we  are  all 
grateful  to  such  trade  growers  as  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Hooper,  for  showing  so  largely  of  the  varieties  of  Pinks 
in  cultivation  ;  hut  the  best  well-wishers  of  the  society 
hope  that  another  year,  other  growers,  and  especially 
the  amateur  element,  will  be  found  producing  their 
blooms. 

But  if  our  efforts  to  make  an  annual  show  in  the  south 
are  supported  only  by  Messrs.  Turner  and  Hooper,  I 
do  not  think  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  as  the 
saying  is.  Our  Auricula  and  Carnation  Societies  in  the 
south  are  really  little  better  than  happy  hunting 
grounds  for  a  few  leading  exhibitors,  who  take 
between  them  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  prize 
money.  It  will  be  said  by  these  exhibitors — and  with 
a  great  deal  of  truth — that  they  largely  help  to  make  a 
show,  which  is  the  fact ;  at  the  same  time,  the  existence 
of  such  a  state  of  things  does  not  conduce  so  much  as 
one  can  desire  to  the  bringing  in  of  fresh  blood.  If, 
therefore,  the  Pink  Society  is  to  follow  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Auricula  and  Carnation  Societies,  it 
will  be  of  very  doubtful  value  to  floriculture  in  the 
south. 

My  object  in  penning  these  remarks — and  I  write 
freely  in  order  to  give  a  lead  to  others  to  state  boldly 
what  they  think — is  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  so 
that  effort  can  be  made,  if  possible,  to  bring  in  growers 
and  exhibitors  of  the  amateur  class.  Our  great  object 
is  to  revive  the  culture  of  the  Pink  in  the  south,  and 
the  question  arises,  How  can  we  best  bring  this  about? 
We  are  close  upon  the  commencement  of  another  Pink 
season.  Next  month,  or  certainly  not  later  than 
October,  beds  of  Pinks  should  be  planted,  as  there  is 
little  chance  of  a  good  head  of  bloom  unless  the  plants 
are  well  grown  on  in  pots  previous  to  being  planted  out. 
What,  then,  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  securing 
additional  growers,  so  as  to  secure  some  competitors  in 
1891  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  agitate  for  an  increased 
interest  and  support;  if  we  cannot  do  better  in  1891 
than  we  did  in  1890,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  justify 
the  existence  of  the  society  as  a  separate  institution. 
Will  anyone  offer  suggestions  ?  I  trust  other  fanciers 
of  the  Pink  will  take  up  the  subject,  so  that  we  may 
gradually  lead  the  newly-formed  Pink  Society  on  from 
good  to  better.  Will  Mr.  Ranger  Johnson,  who  has 
done  so  much  in  the  direction  of  building  up  the 
society,  make  a  statement  as  to  the  results  of  the  late 
exhibition,  and  give  us  his  opinion  of  its  future 
prospects? — R.  D. 

— - - 

SHRUBBY  VERONICAS. 

Among  the  many  half-hardy  plants  which  are  grown 
for  decorative  purposes,  either  in  flower  borders  or  in 
pots  for  conservatory  or  house  decoration,  these  shrubby 
Yeronicas  are  not  the  least  beautiful,  as  anyone  who 
has  seen  them  luxuriating  near  the  sea-side  will  readily 
admit.  They  are  among  the  best  things  grown  along 
the  south  coast,  where  in  many  places  they  survive 
most  winters.  Unfortunately  they  generally  succumb 
to  frost  near  London,  and  it  would  seem  that  few 
among  them  can  withstand  more  than  5°  or  6°  of  frost. 
Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  however,  they  are 
well  adapted  for  town  gardens,  enduring  the  smoke 
and  fog  better  than  many  other  subjects,  flowering  till 
very  late  in  the  season,  and  making  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  many  things  usually  seen  in  such  places. 

Cuttings  struck  early  in  the  autumn,  and  grown  on 
into  4-in.  pots  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
make  nice  plants  for  turning  out  in  the  borders  in 
May.  They  will  require  little  attention  beyond  an 
occasional  watering  till  well  established,  after  which 
they  will  endure  a  considerable  amount  of  drought 
without  being  much  distressed.  Should  any  be  wanted 
for  the  late  autumn  or  early  winter  decoration  of  the 
conservatory,  they  may  be  lifted  from  the  borders  and 
potted,  and  if  well  watered  at  the  time,  and  placed  in  a 


shady  place  for  a  few  days,  they  soon  recover,  and 
make  a  pleasing  feature  grouped  in  with  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  Salvias. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if  they  were  more  tender 
they  would  be  better  looked  after,  and  be  more  prized 
for  the  beauties  they  possess,  by  many  who  devote  the 
house  room  at  their  command  so  exclusively  to  a  very 
limited  variety  of  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
often  regretted,  when  having  a  fine  lot  of  them  flowering 
away  splendidly  till  very  late  in  the  season,  that  with 
us  they  are  only  half-hardy,  and  that  the  elegant  spikes 
of  flower,  variously  shaded  through  tints  of  white, 
porcelain-blue,  rosy  lavender,  and,  in  some  varieties, 
crimson,  must  so  soon  be  a  prey  to  the  relentless 
elements.  I  have  asked  myself  whether  the  hybridist 
could  not  step  in  here  and  lend  us  his  aid  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  hardier  race,  for  which  I  think  the 
materials  are  at  hand. 

I  allude  particularly  to  Y.  Traversii,  which  is  proved 
to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  most  of  our  garden  shrubs,  and 
is  of  excellent  habit.  Could  not  this  be  used  as  the 
seed-bearing  parent  crossed  with  some  of  the  dwarfer 
varieties  of  V.  speciosa,  such  as  Gloire  de  Lorraine  or 
Blue  Gem?  Whoever  is  successful  in  producing  a 
hardier  race  will  confer  a  real — though  not,  perchance, 
a  great — benefit  on  the  gardening  community,  and 
perform  a  feat  which  should  prove  moderately  remuner¬ 
ative  to  himself.  The  original  species  of  shrubby 
Yeronicas  are  natives  of  New  Zealand  and  Yan 
Dieman’s  Land,  and  have  been  introduced  during  the 
present  century.  Many  hybrid  kinds  have  been  put 
into  cultivation,  and  some  variety  of  colour  and  greater 
dwarfness  have  been  obtained  by  these  means  ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  advance  towards  increased  hardiness 
has  been  made.  There  is  a  variegated  form  of  Y. 
Andersoni,  which  is  effective  in  some  bedding  arrange¬ 
ments. —  TV.  B.  G. 

- - - 

THE  LATE  MR.  HENRY  BENNETT. 

In  our  last  issue  we  briefly  announced  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  than  whom  few 
men  better  deserved  honour  at  the  hands  of  British 
Rose  growers.  Of  his  physical  decadence  we  had  for 
some  months  been  painfully  aware,  still  the  distressing 
announcement  that  he  had  passed  away  came  like  a 
shock  at  the  last.  He  had  long  been  suffering  from 
heart  disease,  and  for  some  weeks  before  his  death  had 
been  confined  to  his  bedroom.  To  Mr.  Bennett  is  due 
the  honour  of  having  raised  some  of  the  best  English 
seedling  Roses  of  the  day,  and  had  he  but  given  to  us 
Lady  Mary  Fitz william,  Her  Majesty,  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  three  of  the  very  finest  Roses  of  the  age,  his 
memory  would  have  deserved  warm  appreciation. 

Until  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  our  deceased  friend 
was  a  successful  farmer  in  the  West  of  England,  and  a 
keen  judge  of,  and  successful  breeder  of  stock,  especially 
sheep.  He  came  of  a  good  farming  stock,  and  was 
born  at  Codford  St.  Mary,  in  Wiltshire,  in  August, 
1823.  His  first  farm  was  in  the  parish  of  Cheriton,  in 
Hampshire  ;  his  second  at  Kilmiston,  and  his  last  at 
Stapleford,  near  Salisbury,  in  the  famed  Wiley  Valley. 
He  went  to  Stapleford  in  1864,  and  left  about  nine 
years  ago,  when  he  settled  down  to  his  favourite 
pursuit  —  Rose  growing  —  at  Shepperton-on-Thames. 
Besides  being  a  successful  farmer,  Mr.  Bennett  was  a 
born  florist,  and  was  an  exhibitor  of  Dahlias,  Fuchsias, 
and  Roses  at  the  local  shows  over  forty  years  ago,  and 
a  grower  of  Roses  for  a  longer  period  than  that.  It 
was  about  1867  when  he  commenced  growing  Roses  for 
sale,  but  it  was  not  until  about  1879  that  Rose  growers, 
or  perhaps  we  should  more  correctly  say  most  of  them, 
were  gratified  by  the  discovery  that  at  least  one  grower 
at  home  was  enabled  to  produce  some  novelties  worthy 
of  the  highest  place  in  Rose  lists — and  that  grower  was 
the  Wiltshire  farmer,  Henry  Bennett. 

In  1871,  and  the  two  following  years,  he  paid  visits 
to  the  Rose  nurseries  of  Lyons,  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
covering,  if  he  could,  whether  in  the  home  of  the 
Rose,  the  raisers  resorted  to  manual  fecundation,  or 
worked  on  any  scientific  principle  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  ;  but,  as  he  has  himself  told  us,  he  "could 
see  plainly  that  Rose-raising  in  France  was  like  cattle- 
breeding  in  Mexico,  or  horse-breeding  in  the  New 
Forest,  simply  leaving  Nature  to  herself,  and  selecting 
the  best  of  her  produce.”  He  then  went  to  work  him¬ 
self  on  scientific,  not  happy-go-lucky  principles,  and 
having  discovered  after  some  experiments  how  to 
fecundate  the  flowers,  and  make  them  produce  ripe 
seeds  in  abundance,  he  judiciously  crossed  his  var¬ 
ieties,  selecting  carefully  his  seed-bearing  parents,  at 


first  using  chiefly  two  Tea  varieties,  Alba  rosea  and 
President,  and  in  a  short  time  he  produced  a  host  of 
Roses  of  merit,  especially  for  their  brilliant  colours  and 
continuous  blooming  properties.  Space  forbids  our 
going  closely  into  subsequent  details  respecting  his 
successes,  the  sensation  which  Her  Majesty  made  when 
shown  for  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  the  sale  to  the  American  nurseryman,  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  of  some  of  his  finest  novelties, 
W.  F.  Bennett,  the  first  crimson  Tea  Rose,  Her 
Majesty,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  The  Puritan,  and  The 
Meteor,  at  prices  which  had  not  previously  been  dreamt 
of,  much  less  realised. 

Had  Mr.  Bennett  started  earlier  in  life  to  breed  Roses, 
much  more — we  can  hardly  realise  how  much  more — 
might  have  been  accomplished  ;  still,  late  though  it  was 
in  life  when  he  began,  his  record  of  good  work  done  is 
worthy  of  all  praise,  as  the  list  of  Roses  given  below 
which  he  raised,  and  that  have  been  sent  out, 
will  show.  He  has  left  many  unnamed  seedlings,  which 
were  undergoing  probation  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  he  named, 
Captain  Hayward,  is  not  unlikely  to  find  a  purchaser 
in  the  United  States.  A  man  of  somewhat  abrupt  rural 
manners,  he  was  singularly  good  hearted,  thoroughly 
sincere  in  his  friendships,  and  a  good  hater  of  humbugs 
in  whatever  walk  of  life  he  found  them.  We  lament 
his  loss,  as  we  do  that  of  every  old  friend  whose  death 
leaves  a  sad  void  in  the  circle  of  our  acquaintances. 
His  body  was  interred  at  Stapleford  on  Saturday  last. 
He  has  left  four  sons  and  two  daughters  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  a  most  indulgent  parent,  and  it  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  the  seedlings  and  nursery  may  ere  long  come 
into  the  market. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Roses  raised  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  with  the  dates  of  the  years  in  which  they 
were  sent  out :  — 

Beauty  of  Stapleford,  hybrid  Tea  (Alba  rosea  x 
Countess  of  Oxford).  1879. 

Duke  of  Connaught,  hybrid  Tea  (President  X  Louis 
Van  Houtte).  1879. 

Duchess  of  Connaught,  hybrid  Tea  (President  X 
Duchesse  de  Yallombrosa).  1879. 

Duchess  of  Westminster,  hybrid  Tea  (President  X 
Marquise  de  Castellane).  1879. 

Hon.  G.  Bancroft,  hybrid  Tea  (Madame  de  St. 
Joseph  X  Lord  Macaulay).  1879. 

Jean  Sisley,  hybrid  Tea  (President  X  Emilie 
Hausburg).  1879. 

Michael  Saunders,  hybrid  Tea  (President  X  Madame 
Victor  Verdier).  1879. 

Pearl,  hybrid  Tea  (President  X  Comtesse  de  Serenyi). 
1879. 

Viscountess  Falmouth,  hybrid  Tea  (President  X 
Soupert  et  Notting).  1879. 

Princess  of  Wales,  Tea  (Adam  X  Elise  Sauvage). 
1882. 

Countess  of  Pembroke,  hybrid  Tea  (President  X 
Charles  Lefebvre).  1882. 

Distinction,  hybrid  Tea  (Madame  de  St.  Joseph  X 
Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier).  1882. 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  hybrid  Tea  (Devoniensis  X 
Victor  Verdier).  1882. 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  hybrid  perpetual  (Marquise  de 
Castellane  X  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps).  i882. 

Heinrich  Schultheis,  hybrid  perpetual  (Mabel  Mor¬ 
rison  X  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas).  1882. 

Mary  Bennett,  hybrid  perpetual  (a  seedling  from 
Baroness  Rothschild).  1884. 

Mrs.  George  Dickson,  hybrid  perpetual.  1884. 

Grace  Darling,  Tea.  1884. 

Ye  Primrose  Dame,  Tea.  1886. 

Viscountess  Folkestone,  Tea.  18S6. 

Her  Majesty,  hybrid  Tea  (Mabel  Morrison  X 

Canary).  1886. 

William  F.  Bennett,  crimson  Tea.  1886. 

Princess  Beatrice,  Tea.  1887. 

Mrs.  John  Laing,  hybrid  perpetual  (a  seedling  from 
Francis  Michelon).  1887. 

The  Puritan,  hybrid  Tea  (Mabel  Morrison  X 

Devoniensis).  1887. 

The  Meteor,  hybrid  Tea.  1887. 

Golden  Fairy,  Polvantha.  1888. 

Little  Dot,  Polyantha.  18S8. 

Cleopatra,  Tea.  1889. 

Dulce  Bella,  Tea.  1889. 

Maid  of  the  Mist,  hybrid  Tea  (a  white  sport  from 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam).  1889. 

Minutifolia  alba,  Polyantha.  1889. 

Nancy  Lee,  hybrid  Tea,  was  also  raised  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  get  the  date  when 
it  was  sent  out. 
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USEFUL  CABBAGES. 

For  garden  purposes,  which  is  synonymous  with  use  at 
the  table,  small  and  medium-sized  Cabbages  are  far 
more  serviceable  and  useful  than  large  coarse-growing 
kinds,  which  should  always  be  relegated  to  the  fields. 
A  large  number  of  serviceable  kinds  may  be  seen  in 
the  Chiswick  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  All  were  sown  in  April  and  planted  out  in 
June.  A  large  number  are  early  kinds,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  in  use  for  some  time  past.  The 
practice  at  this  nursery  is  to  have  everything  planted 
in  proper  season,  that  is,  when  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough.  The  consequence  is,  in  the  case  of  Cabbages 
and  allied  subjects,  there  are  no  leggy  plants.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  becomes  vacant  by  the  cutting  or 
gathering  of  mature  crops,  it  is  again  manured,  dug  up, 
and  prepared  for  a  crop  of  something  else.  In  the  case 
of  early  crops  a  second  one  is  often  secured  off  the  same 
piece  of  ground  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 

A  useful  old  and  reliable  Cabbage  is  Early  York  or 
Dwarf  Early  York,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  Large 
York  variety.  Being  so  well 
known  it  requires  no  fuither 
comment  than  that  the 
heads  were  mostly  all  cut 
when  we  called  at  the 
nursery  about  the  first  week 
of  this  month.  The  same 
applies  to  Veitch’s  Earliest 
of  All,  a  new  variety  with 
small  and  firm  conical 
heads.  It  has  deep  glaucous 
foliage  with  paler  veins,  and 
is  grown  in  some  quantity. 

The  growth  is  dwarf  and 
sturdy  and  the  leaves 
surrounding  the  head  are 
few  and  of  no  great  size, 
so  that  ground  could  be 
economised  by  planting 
them  rather  closely,  with 
the  view  of  producing  a  large 
number  of  usable  heads 
for  the  table.  It  is  best 
adapted  for  sowing  in  spring 
as  a  summer  Cabbage,  and 
is  very  tender  when  cooked. 

On  the  contrary,  Ellam’s 
Early  is  most  suitable  for 
early  use,  and  should  be  sown 
in  autumn  to  stand  the 
winter  in  the  open  ground. 

The  leaves  of  this  are  very 
dark  green,  suffused  with  a 
glaucous  bloom,  few  in 
number,  and  surrounding  a 
small,  conical,  compact  and 
firm  heart.  It  is  a  very 
hardy  sort,  and  comes  into 
use  early  in  the  season.  A 
plantation  of  it  presents  a 
dwaTf  and  regular  appear¬ 
ance.  The  flavour  is 
delicate  and  excellent  when 
cooked.  It  was  honoured 
with  a  First  Class  Certificate 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Like  Little  Pixie, 
another  well-known  miniature  kind,  it  is  now  in  use. 
The  flavour  of  the  latter  is  also  excellent ;  and  the 
small  size  it  attains  even  in  rich  soil  permits  of  its 
being  used  in  small  gardens,  where  economy  of  space  is 
imperative.  Wheeler's  Early  is  another  dwarf  kind, 
somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  last  but  a  stronger 
grower,  producing  a  firm  conical  heart.  Hill’s  Incom¬ 
parable  has  darker  green  leaves,  but  otherwise  similar 
to  Wheeler’s  Early.  It  is,  however,  an  early  kind,  and 
of  fine  flavour. 

Early  Offenham  and  Myatt’s  Offenham  are  stronger¬ 
growing  kinds,  with  larger  somewhat  wrinkled  leaves. 
The  heart  is  also  larger  and  conical,  with  the  strong 
ribs  of  the  leaves  very  prominent  on  the  outside  of  the 
heart.  St.  John’s  Day  belongs  to  the  Drumhead  type 
of  Cabbage,  but  is  smaller,  and  altogether  more  adapted 
for  table  use  than  most  of  the  varieties  of  this  type.  It 
is  extremely  dwarf,  and  the  dark  glaucous  green  leaves 
with  pale  veins,  form  a  basin,  as  it  were,  round  the 
heart,  hugging  the  ground.  The  heart  is  globose, 
flattened  on  the  top,  and  very  small,  even  when  fit  for 
use.  Nonpareil  is  a  small  Cabbage  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  suitable  alike  for  autumn  or  spring  planting.  The 
leaves  are  dark  green,  the  heart  small,  and  presents  a 


very  even  appearance  in  the  row.  The  sowing  made 
in  April  is  now  fit  for  table.  London  or  the  Rosette 
Colewort  is  well  known,  and  much  used  in  the  vicinity 
of  London  by  the  market  growers.  It  is  a  small 
Cabbage,  with  a  globose  head  surrounded  by  a  rosette 
of  dark  glaucous  green  leaves.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  June  and  planted  out  in  August  for  autumn  and 
early  winter  use.  The  quality  is  then  excellent,  and 
the  hearts  prove  as  tender  eating  as  many  good  kinds 
do  in  spring  and  summer.  It  is  very  hardy. 

The  Drumhead  Cabbages  are  more  adapted  for  winter 
use  than  the  above  kinds  generally.  The  old  Drum¬ 
head  has  dark  green  leaves,  the  outer  of  which  often 
attain  an  enormous  size,  occupying  a  great  deal  of 
space.  It  is  therefore  most  at  home  in  the  field,  where 
plenty  of  space  can  be  given  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Brunswick,  a  variety  notable  for  the  dark  glaucous 
blue  colour  of  its  leaves.  The  heart  is  globose,  much 
flattened,  and  remarkably  firm.  The  Dutch  Red  and 
Early  Blood  Red  are  amongst  the  dwarfest  kinds  of 
this  section.  The  latter  is  the  earliest,  and  it  is 


already  hearting  up  well,  while  the  Dutch  Red  has  as 
yet  only  very  small  crowns  surrounded  by  the  outer 
loose  leaves.  These  two  kinds  are  well  adapted  for 
pickling.  Dark  Red  Altrecht  is  a  larger  and  later  kind, 
notable  for  the  peculiar  bluish  red  colour  of  its  leaves. 
It  has  not  yet  commenced  to  heart  up.  Couve  Tron- 
chuda  is  also  known  as  Portugal,  Braganza  or  Sea  Kale 
Cabbage,  from  the  fact  that  the  fleshy  midribs  of  the 
largest  leaves  are  used  much  in  the  same  way  as  Sea 
Kale.  The  heart  also  makes  an  excellent  dish  in 
autumn,  and  has  not  yet  commenced  to  fill  up. 

- ->X<-' - 

INJURIOUS  FOREST  INSECTS. 

Dr.  W.  Somerville,  B.Sc.,  lecturer  on  forestry  in 
the  Edinburgh  University,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject 
at  a  recent  conference  of  arboriculturists,  held  at  Ding¬ 
wall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arbori- 
cultural  Society.  Dealing  at  first  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  our  woods  were  really  damaged  to  any  great 
extent  by  inj  urious  insects,  the  learned  doctor  said  that 
if  they  went  into  a  middle-aged  or  old  Scots  Pine  wood 
during  winter,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  thick 
bark  at  the  base  of  the  trees— more  especially  of  those 


that  were  semi-isolated  or  situated  near  the  edge  of  the 
wood — they  would  find  that  it  was  perforated  in  exactly 
such  a  way  as  would  result  from  the  discharge  of  a 
gun  loaded  with  No.  5  shot  at  a  distance  of  20  yards  or 
so.  On  following  these  perforations  into  the  bark,  it 
would  be  found  that  they  extended  for  1  in.  or  so,  but 
did  not  penetrate  so  far  as  the  wood,  and  that  each  or 
most  of  them  contained  a  small  daik-brown  beetle  in  a 
semi-comatose  condition,  which  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  a3  the  well-known  pine  beetle 
(Hylurgus  piuiperda).  The  doctor  then  alluded  to  the 
wonderfully  prolific  nature  of  some  of  those  insects, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  produce  of  a  single  pair  of 
those  beetles  might  in  a  single  year  number  12,000,000 
head.  It  would  be  difficult  to  esiimate  the  amount  of 
damage  done  in  Scotland  by  the  pine  beetle  alone,  but, 
at  all  events,  it  must  be  enormous.  He  knew  no  part  of 
the  country  where  it  was  not  present  in  large  numbers. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  was  not  the  only  foe 
which  the  forester  had  to  fear  in  the  insect  world. 
There  were  some  eighty  European  species  of  Scolytidae 

(the  family  to  which  Hy¬ 
lurgus  piniperda  belonged), 
almost  all  of  which  preyed 
upon  trees  or  shrubs,  besides 
numerous  other  species  of 
destructive  forest  insects. 
Going  on  to  summarise  the 
general  and  indicate  a  few 
of  the  special  measures 
which  could  be  adopted  to 
eradicate  or  keep  these 
forest  insects  in  check,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  best 
friends  of  both  farmers  and 
foresters  were  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  amongst  the 
birds,  many  of  which  sub¬ 
sisted  entirely  upon  insects 
or  their  larvie.  In  this 
connection,  he  said,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  not  sufficient  merely  to 
preserve  useful  birds  from 
destruction,  but  means  must 
also  be  taken  to  secure  their 
increase.  During  severe 
weather  in  winter  food 
should  be  supplied  ;  and  in 
order  to  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  crows,  cats,  &c., 
it  should  be  placed  in  the 
shell  of  a  coco-nut  or  some 
such  receptacle,  and  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  string  from  the 
bough  of  a  tree.  The 
numbers  of  useful  birds 
might  also  be  largely  in¬ 
creased  by  providing  them 
with  suitable  nesting  and 
sleeping  places  —  artificial 
nesting-boxes  prepared  from 
light  boards  coated  with  tar, 
which  could  be  so  constructed 
and  fixed  in  such  a  position 
as  to  ensure  for  their  tenants 
perfect  safety. 

Dealing  next  with  reme¬ 
dial  measures,  he  emphasised 
the  necessity  in  planting  of  selecting  strong,  well- 
developed  plants,  as  being  best  able  to  withstand 
insect  attack.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
inserting  the  plants  in  the  ground,  so  that  their 
growth  might  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible, 
for  it  almost  always  happened  that  the  weakest  plants 
were  the  first  victims.  Thinning  should  be  begun 
before  there  was  any  chance  of  the  density  of  the 
crowding  interfering  so  much  with  growth  as  to 
weaken  the  vitality  of  the  trees  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  over-thinning  must  be  carefully  avoided,  other¬ 
wise  fertility  suffered,  and  the  evil  they  wished  to  keep 
clear  of  was  encountered. 

During  the  operations  of  thinning,  all  unhealthy 
trees,  or  trees  which  had  been  damaged  by  wind  or 
snow,  must  be  removed,  and  a  watchful  eye  should 
constantly  be  kept  on  the  woods,  so  that  trees  which 
appeared  likely  to  die  might  be  at  once  cleared  away, 
it  being  in  such  trees,  or  in  trees  which  had  just  died, 
that  destructive  insects  found  their  most  congenial 
breeding  places.  Nothing  conduced  so  much  to  the 
increase  of  many  destructive  insects  as  bad  manage¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  felling  and  utilising  forest 
produce  ;  and,  conversely,  woods  which  were  managed 
in  this  respect  were  preserved  from  the  attack  of  many 
insects.  The  chief  point  to  be  observed  was  to  get 
the  felled  timber  removed  from  the  woods  and 
marketed  or  converted  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Gloxinias  and  Achimenes.  — The  early  batches 
are  now  past  their  be3t,  and  require  removing  from  the 
show  houses  to  a  pit  or  frame,  where  they  may  com¬ 
plete  their  growth  and  mature  their  tubers.  They 
must  not  be  suddenly  dried  off  by  withholding  water  ; 
but  the  soil  must  be  kept  tolerably  moist  and  the 
foliage  syringed  till  the  latter  die  down  naturally. 
Water  may  then  be  sparingly  given,  and  finally 
withheld.  Ventilate  freely  at  all  times. 

Chrysanthemums. — Now  that  the  crown  buds 
are  distinctly  visible  on  many  of  the  early  kinds,  great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  watering.  The  pots  are  now 
well  filled  with  roots,  and  great  advantage  would  be 
derived  by  the  plants  by  giving  them  occasional  weak 
doses  of  liquid  manure.  A  bag  of  soot  plunged  in  the 
tank  from  which  the  plants  are  watered  would  also 
prove  very  beneficial. 

Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  —  Preparations 
may  be  made  for  re-potting  the  late  batches  of  these  as 
soon  as  the  cut-back  shoots  develop  fresh  buds.  The 
roots  may  be  shortened  in  order  that  they  may  go  into 
smaller-sized  pots  than  those  in  which  the  plants 
flowered.  The  fancy  kinds  are  more  delicate  than  the 
others,  and  should  be  potted  with  lighter  soil,  using 
more  sand. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias.— Young  plants  will 
be  all  the  better  for  being  kept  slightly  shaded  till  the 
days  shorten  and  the  light  gets  weaker.  A  frame  with 
a  northern  aspect  would  be  more  suitable  than  one 
facing  south,  and  the  plants  will  grow  all  the  more 
freely  if  they  are  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes.  Shift  them 
into  larger  sizes  before  the  roots  get  pot-bound,  other¬ 
wise  the  plants  will  be  disposed  to  flower  before  they 
ought. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.  —  Plants  intended  for 
winter  flowering  should  be  potted  sufficiently  early  in 
the  season,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  well  permeated  with 
roots  before  the  approach  of  winter.  If  done  late  in 
the  year,  the  plants  then  develop  growth  at  the  expense 
of  flowers,  simply  because  the  wood  made  does  not  get 
properly  ripened  in  winter.  At  present  a  position 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  is  the  best  place  for  them. 

China  Asters. — Those  who  have  been  provident 
enough  to  plant  out  some  batches  of  approved  varieties 
in  the  reserve  garden  will  now  find  them  useful  to  lift 
and  pot  up  the  best  for  conservatory  decoration.  If 
they  have  been  well  grown,  a  single  plant  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  a  5-in.  or  o-in.  pot ;  whereas,  if  the  stock 
has  been  grown  on  in  pots,  several  plants  are  generally 
needed  to  produce  the  desired  effect  when  in  bloom. 
Shade  from  strong  sunshine  for  a  day  or  two  until  the 
roots  take  kindly  to  the  new  soil. 

Celosias.— The  late  batches  of  these  useful  subjects 
will  require  careful  attention  to  get  them  into  good 
condition  by  autumn.  The  plants  should  receive  their 
final  potting  without  delay.  Syringe  on  fine  days,  and 
close  the  pits  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  economise 
sun-heat  as  much  as  possible.  A  light  but  rich 
compost  is  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  this 
class  of  plants,  including  the  Globe  Amaranth  (Gom- 
phrena  globosa). 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  —  Should  any 
plants  require  potting  before  spring  it  is  better  to  do  it 
now,  so  that  the  roots  may  become  established  in  the 
fresh  soil  before  winter.  A  very  small  shift  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  or,  indeed,  permissible,  particularly  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Those  plants  that  flowered  in  spring 
will  now  have  completed  their  growth  and  set  their 
buds  for  next  year.  Of  course,  by  keeping  the  plants 
in  sufficient  heat,  the  flowers  will  expand  long  before 
spring,  but  those  who  cannot  afford  them  the  proper 
amount  of  heat  in  winter  should  study  to  keep  their 
plants  resting  till  the  convenient  season  arrives. 

Vineries. — Whatever  lifting  it  is  intended  to  carry 
out  this  autumn  should  be  done  at  once,  so  that  roots 
may  be  developed  in  the  fresh  soil  before  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  The  terminal  shoot  may  be  allowed  to  ramble  at 
will,  so  as  to  encourage  root-action  ;  and  the  plants 
will  also  derive  great  advantage  by  an  occasional  good 
cleansing  with  clean  water  applied  by  means  of  the 
garden  engine. 

Melons. — The  fruits  on  late  plants  should  be 
reduced  to  three  or  four,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plants,  retaining  those  that  promise  to  be  best.  Syringe 
the  plants  twice  a  day  during  fine  weather,  and  en¬ 


courage  growth  by  closing  early  in  the  afternoon.  The 
temperature  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  90°  with  sun 
heat,  and  if  it  is  likely  to  fall  below  70"  during  the 
night,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  it  by  resorting  to 
artificial  heating.  In  pits  or  cold  frames  where  no  fire 
heat  is  used,  comparatively  little  water  will  be  required, 
as  evaporation  goes  on  more  slowly  at  this  period  of  the 
year. 

Cucumbers. — Preparations  may  now  be  made  for 
planting  a  batch  of  seedlings  to  fruit  in  winter. 
Thoroughly  cleanse  and  scrub  every  part  of  the  house, 
so  as  to  get  rid  of  insect  pests  and  other  vermin. 
Warm  water  and  soft  soap  should  be  used  for  washing 
the  woodwork.  Examine  the  drainage  of  the  bed,  and 
when  put  right,  cover  with  a  layer  of  turf  placed 
grassy  side  downwards.  Three  parts  of  good  light 
loam,  one  of  peat,  and  some  charcoal,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  will  prove  a  suitable  compost.  Telegraph  is 
the  best  variety  for  winter  use. 

Mushrooms. — The  present  is  a  very  suitable  time 
for  making  up  beds  of  Mushrooms.  Rather  fresh 
farm-yard  manure  should  be  obtained,  the  rough 
material  taken  out,  and  the  rest  shaken  up  into  a  heap 
to  ferment.  To  each  cubic  yard  of  this  material,  one 
of  loam  should  afterwards  be  incorporated.  Make  up 
the  beds  to  a  depth  of  18  ins.  or  20  ins.,  and  when  the 
temperature  is  about  90°  the  spawn  may  be  planted 
and  covered  with  3  ins.  or  4  ins.  of  soil. 

- - 

THE  SPANISH  CARDOON. 

This  vegetable  is  comparatively  little  known  in  this 
country,  although  it  has  been  largely  used  upon  the 
Continent  for  a  great  many  years.  The  method  of 
propagation  adopted  is  by  seeds,  which  are  sown  where 
they  are  to  be  grown,  and  blanched,  or,  as  is  more 
usually  the  case,  they  are  sown  under  glass  and  brought 
on  much  in  the  same  way  as  Celery.  The  seedlings 
are  afterwards  planted  in  prepared  trenches  when  the 
weather  becomes  suitably  warm.  This  is  the  method 
adopted  at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  where  the  Spanish 
variety,  the  most  popular  in  this  country,  is  that  which 
is  grown.  Some  forms  grown  on  the  Continent  are 
inconveniently  spiny,  and  make  work  amongst  them 
difficult  or  disagreeable.  On  account  of  the  great  size 
the  leaves  attain,  a  distance  of  2  ft.  is  required  between 
each  plant  in  the  trenches.  The  leaves  are  earthed  up 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Celery,  in  order  to  blanch 
the  great  fleshy  stalks,  which,  when  well  finished  and 
properly  cooked,  form  an  excellent  dish  by  way  of 
variety  during  the  winter  season. 

- — >X<- - - 

KIDNEY  BEANS  AT  SYON 

HOUSE. 

Several  successional  sowings  have  been  made  in  the 
open  border  in  the  gardens  at  Syon  House,  Brentford, 
and  the  earliest  that  have  been  brought  on  without  any 
artificial  protection  have  now  been  in  use  for  some  time. 
A  sowing  of  the  variety  knowrn  as  Syon  House  was 
made  under  hand-lights,  and,  of  course,  came  into 
fruit  very  early.  Those  that  were  left  for  seed  are  now 
ripening  a  heavy  crop.  The  pods  are  of  moderate 
length,  pale  green,  and  more  or  less  striped  obliquely 
with  pale  brown.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  forcing,  and 
is  largely  used  for  that  purpose,  and  owing  to  its  fertile 
character  is  also  suitable  for  a  general  crop. 

A  number  of  kinds  were  sown  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and  are  now  in  full  bearing.  Mohawk  is  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  any  other  variety,  and  bears  heavily.  The 
pods  are  rather  broad  and  light  green.  A  Certificate 
of  Merit  was  awarded  this  variety  at  the  Vegetable 
Conference  at  Chiswick  last  year.  Negro  Mammoth 
comes  next  in  point  of  time  for  use.  It  is  of  robust 
habit,  and  produces  pods  of  great  length.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  follows,  and  bears  well.  It  is  a  variety  of  great 
merit  and  forces  well.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  succeeds  the  latter 
in  coming  into  use,  but  its  dwarf  compact  habit  and 
prolific  nature  is  well  known  to  everyone.  When 
cooked  it  is  delicate  and  excellent  in  flavour.  On  one 
occasion  there  was  a  trial  of  some  200  varieties  of 
French  Beans  at  Chiswick,  and  this  was  the  only  one  that 
received  a  First  Class  Certificate. 

Canadian  Wonder  is  another  variety  of  great  repute, 
and  received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Vegetable 
Conference  last  year.  A  sowing  of  it  was  made  here  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  and  the  fruits  are  just  now  coming 
into  use.  The  soil  being  rich,  the  Beans  have  made  a 
wonderfully  vigorous  growth,  the  stems  being  about 
18  ins.  high,  and  look  as  if  they  would  continue  to 
bear  fruit  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  is  useful  for  a 
main  crop  on  account  of  its  prolific  nature  and  the 
size  of  the  pods. 


JUDGING  POTATOS. 

It  was  a  novel,  unusual,  and  instructive  sight,  and  not 
without  its  comic  aspects  also,  to  see  the  judges  of 
vegetables  at  the  recent  Taunton  exhibition,  cutting 
through  one  each  of  the  tubers  in  the  several  dishes  of 
Potatos,  to  which  they  had  to  make  awards.  In  the 
open  class  there  was  one  for  six  dishes,  and  also  classes 
for  the  best  white  and  coloured  Kidneys,  and  the  best 
white  and  coloured  Rounds,  and  much  the  same  classes 
were  found  in  the  cottagers’  division.  Twelve  tubers 
were  required  to  form  a  dish,  and  the  judges  cut  one 
tuber  in  each  dish  right  through  the  middle,  and  if 
there  was  a  sign  of  hollowness,  or  a  stain  of  any' kind, 
that  particular  dish  was  rejected.  If  the  Potato  cut 
was  sound  and  clear,  that  dish  was  taken  into  eon- 
sideration.  Whereat  I  wondered  with  an  exceeding 
great  wonderment  ;  and  being  in  the  west  of  England 
I  thought  after  all  it  was  likely  to  be  found  true  that 
in  regard  to  horticultural  matters  at  least,  the  farther 
one  goes  west  the  more  it  seems  to  be  certain  the 
wise  men  came  from  the  east.  I  perceived  a  great 
want  of  the  logic  of  common  sense  in  the  practice  of 
cutting  only  one  tuber  out  of  twelve,  and  that  if  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  tubers  at  all  everyone  without  excep¬ 
tion  should  be  cut,  because  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
first  tuber  in  A’s  twelve  was  sound,  and  the  same  in 
B’s  twelve  unsound,  the  second  tuber  in  each  might 
display  the  very  opposite  results,  and  so  the  whole 
should  be  gone  through  if  this  kind  of  test  is  a  reason¬ 
able  one.  But  fancy,  what  a  wanton  waste  of  good 
material  of  a  useful  character  to  cut  into  halves  every 
tuber  forming  a  dish  of  twelve  ! 

Now  I  am  sometimes  called  upon  to  judge  Potatos, 
and  I  regard  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  symmetry 
of  form,  fidelity  to  the  character  of  the  type,  cleanliness, 
brightness,  evenness — all  in  combination  with  size,  so 
long  as  the  latter  does  not  degenerate  into  coarseness. 
These  characteristics,  if  present  in  the  most  approved 
form,  not  only  evidence  good  cultivation,  but  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  a  good  variety  of  Potato.  Any  flaw 
in  the  middle  of  a  Potato  is  the  result  of  some  accident 
over  which  the  cultivator  cannot  possibly  exercise  any 
control.  It  is  the  work  of  Mother  Nature,  hindered  in 
some  one  of  her  many  processes  in  building  up  fibre 
and  tissue  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  For  all  defects 
on  the  exterior  of  a  Potato  that  lowers  its  value  as  an 
exhibition  tuber,  I  hold  the  cultivator  largely  respon¬ 
sible,  and  the  judges  do  rightly  in  putting  a  lower 
value  on  anything  they  deem  imperfect  as  compared 
with  those  which  are  perfect.  I  think,  therefore,  the 
barbarous  and  useless  practice  of  cutting  Potatos  by 
judges  should  be  abolished. 

I  have  known  judges  do  other  strange  things.  I 
have  seen  fine  dishes  of  kidney  Potatos  put  behind  the 
Ashleaf  Kidney,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  is  of  such 
acknowledged  fine  quality  as  to  be  absolutely  superior 
to  everything  else,  which  is  begging  the  question  with 
a  vengeance.  I  have  seen  judges  reject  all  yellow- 
fleshed  Potatos,  on  the  ground  that  the  flesh  of  a  good 
Potato  should  be  white  and  not  yellow.  I  have  known 
them  reject  all  purple-skinned  varieties,  however  fine 
their  quality,  on  the  ground  that  white-skinned  ones 
are  superior  to  those  with  coloured  skins  ;  and  finally, 

I  have  seen  parti-coloured  Potatos,  like  Blanchard, 
Radstock  Beauty,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  others,  ruled 
out  of  the  competition  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
neither  white  nor  coloured  varieties !  Such  fearful  and 
wonderful  and  irritating  acts  do  judges  sometimes 
perform  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  as  censors. — 


LOMARIA  FLUVIATILIS. 

A  very  distinct  dark  olive-green  and  leathery-leaved 
species  is  that  here  named.  It  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand,  and  succeeds  in  a  greenhouse  temperature. 
The  barren  leaves  are  linear,  spreading,  with  pinnate 
fronds  about  1  ft.  in  length  in  average  size  plants  ;  but 
in  strong-growing  large  specimens  they  attain  a  length 
of  18  ins.,  and  2  ins.  in  width.  The  pinnse  are  oblong, 
blunt,  very  numerous,  and  rather  closely  arranged, 
especially  towards  the  apex  of  the  frond.  The  midrib 
and  that  of  the  pinme  are  covered  with  small  black 
scales,  which  give  the  frond  a  very  characteristic 
appearance.  The  fertile  fronds  are  more  erect,  with 
linear  segments,  as  in  many  other  species.  The  general 
appearance  then  of  this  species  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  most  others  usually  met  with  in  hot-houses,  and  is 
not  only  distinct,  but  pretty.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  at  Upper 
Holloway. 
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Lilium  auratum. 

This  is  mentioned  as  a  grand  Lily  in  a  recent  number, 
a  specimen  in  a  10-in.  pot  having  five  strong  growths 
from  one  bulb  with  thirty-six  open  blooms.  In  1868, 
when  I  entered  on  my  duties  at  Keithock,  in  Forfar¬ 
shire,  I  found  an  Auratum  bulb  in  a  6-in.  pot  ;  I 
grew  it  for  nineteen  years,  and  during  that  time  it  was 
potted  only  six  or  seven  times.  The  same  bulb  grew 
year  after  year,  increasing  in  strength  until  one  season 
it  threw  up  a  stem  of  unusual  vigour  that  bore  fifty- 
nine  blooms.  Had  that  happened  in  the  neighbourhood 
or  in  the  surrounding  counties  of  London  it  would 
have  been  noticed  in  gardening  papers  as  something 
wonderful,  and  the  gardener  accredited  with  being  able 
to  do  wonders  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Auratum  Lily. 
I  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  there  was  no  special 
care  bestowed  beyond  what  was  really  necessary  to 
keep  the  plant  healthy.  As  I  have  already  said,  it  was 
seldom  re-potted,  but  watered  with  a  mixture  of  soot 
and  cow-urine,  and  grown  on  the  most  hardy  system 
possible.  It  was  nearly  all  the  time  outside,  being  put 
in  the  greenhouse  while  in  bloom,  and  kept  in  an  open 
shed  all  the  winter,  with  some  dry  leaves  over  the  pot 
in  frosty  weather. — And.  Kemp,  Coolhurst,  Horsham, 
Sussex. 

Lobelia,  Devonhurst  Seedling. 

The  origin  of  this  variety  was  a  seedling  selected  from 
a  sowing  of  Kaiser  William.  It  is  well  known  that, 
although  Lobelias  come  tolerably  true  when  raised  from 
seed,  yet  the  plants  are  more  straggling,  and  individual 
seedlings  may  nearly  always  be  picked  out  which  show 
a  difference  in  some  respect  or  other  from  the  parent 
type.  Some  are  dwarfer,  more  compact  or  more  flori- 
ferous,  and  if  propagated  by  cuttings  will  retain  that 
habit.  The  Devonhurst  Seedling  was  so  selected  on 
account  of  its  promising  appearance,  and  now  the  beds 
in  the  flower  garden  are  all  edged  with  it.  The  plants 
are  now  a  mass  of  bloom  of  a  very  dark  blue  shade, 
with  a  small  white  spot  on  the  base  of  the  lip.  When 
looked  at  as  the  declining  sun  is  shining  upon  them 
they  appear  of  a  distinct  purple  tint,  while  others  close 
by  on  which  the  sun  is  not  shining  retain  their  real 
hue.  Lobelias  of  the  bedding  type  always  flower  best 
in  dry  seasons,  but  the  variety  under  notice  has  been 
flowering  magnificently  all  the  summer,  weather 
notwithstanding. 

The  Cape  Hyacinth. 

The  old  name  of  Hyacinthus  candicans  is  still  often 
maintained  for  this  plant  in  gardens,  although 
botanists  always  name  it  Galtonia  candicans.  The 
flowers  of  a  true  Hyacinth  are  spreading  or  nearly 
erect,  while  those  of  Galtonia  droop  like  a  Snowdrop. 
Of  the  two  known  species,  both  from  the  Cape,  that 
under  notice  is  by  far  the  best,  with  the  largest,  showiest 
and  purest  white  flowers.  When  well  grown,  whether 
indoors  or  out,  it  has  a  stately  appearance,  rising  as  it 
does  to  the  height  of  2  to  4  ft.  The  leaves  themselves 
will  attain  a  length  of  2J  ft.,  are  bright  green  and  of 
great  width.  In  all  respects  then,  it  is  totally  different 
in  general  appearance  from  the  Oriental  or  any  other 
Hyacinth  in  cultivation.  We  noticed  some  fine  pots 
of  it  recently  in  the  conservatory  at  Syon  House, 
Brentford,  where  five  bulbs  were  grown  in  a  pot.  It 
may  be  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
when  being  brought  into  bloom,  but  the  largest 
flowers  are  produced  when  the  plant  comes  naturally 
into  bloom  in  the  open  air. 


Solanum  jasminoides. 

This  old  favourite  is  worthy  of  more  extended  culti¬ 
vation  by  those  who  have  space  in  a  Peach  house  or 
any  light  airy  structure  from  which  severe  frost  is 
excluded.  We  flowered  it  for  several  seasons  in  suc¬ 
cession  some  years  back  in  the  open  air,  when  it  was 
much  admired,  but  did  not  come  the  pure  white  we  get 
it  under  glass.  No  plant  can  well  give  less  trouble 
than  this,  nor  better  reward  what  little  attention  is 
given  it,  for  from  this  time  till  late  in  the  season  it 
furnishes  a  profusion  of  white  flowers  that  are  really 
beautiful,  and  well  adapted  for  epergne  and  vase 
decoration.  After  flowering  it  should  be  cut  hard 
back,  and  during  the  period  of  growth  will  require 
some  little  attention  to  keep  it  within  proper  limits,  as 
it  has  grown  some  15  ft.  with  us  this  summer.  Beyond 

this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  water  it  occasionally _ 

W.  B.  G. 


Bocconia  eordata. 

The  flowem  of  this  Chinese  plant  are  small,  buff 
coloured,  and  individually  neither  showy  nor  striking, 
but  when  seen  in  a  mass  as  they  are  produced  on  long 
branching  panicles  they  have  a  fine  effect.  The  stems 
vary  from  5  ft.  to  9  ft.  in  height,  according  to  the 
situation,  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  the  amount 
of  moisture  at  command.  Of  course,  the  soil  must  be 
well-drained,  and  when  such  is  the  case  a  wet  season 
results  in  growth  of  wonderful  dimensions,  and  the 
plant  has  a  sub-tropical  appearance.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped,  lobed,  glaucous  green  above,  almost  white 
beneath,  and  add  greatly  to  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
plant.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  even  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain,  but  succeeds  best  when  sheltered  from  high 
winds,  which  are  liable  to  injure  the  stems  by  blowing 
them  about.  There  are  some  splendid  pieces  of  it  in 
the  herbaceous  border  at  Syon  House,  Brentford. 

Verbena  Uranie. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large,  and  produced  on 
a  somewhat  elongated  raceme,  almost  destroying  the 
usual  umbellate  or  rather  corymbose  character  of  this 
class  of  plants.  The  corolla  is  large  and  purplish  blue, 
with  a  conspicuous  white  eye.  A  truss  of  flowers  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  12th  inst.,  when 
an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 

Tilia  euchlora. 

Young  trees  of  this  species  produce  very  large  leaves  of 
a  conspicuous  character,  and  quite  different  from  other 
Lime  trees  generally  seen  outside  of  botanic  gardens. 
They  are  obliquely  cordate,  smooth  and  dark,  and 
shining  green  on  the  upper  surface.  It  is  said  to 
answer  well  as  an  avenue  tree,  as  it  retains  its  leaves 
better  than  the  common  Lime.  A  First  Class  Cer¬ 
tificate  was  awarded  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  on 
the  12th  inst. 

Nepenthes  Burkei  excellens. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  linear,  leathery  and  light 
green.  The  pitchers  are  about  6  ins.  long,  exclusive 
of  the  lid,  much  inflated  in  the  lower  part,  constricted 
in  the  middle  or  above  it,  and  again  widened  at  the 
mouth.  They  are  of  a  light  green,  heavily  blotched 
and  striped  with  daik  crimson  on  the  upper  part 
especially.  The  wings  are  absent,  while  the  annulus 
or  collar  is  broad,  recurved,  undulated  at  the  margin, 
transversely  ridged  and  furrowed,  and  bright  crimson, 
with  black  ridges.  A  curiosity  of  the  annulus  is  that 
a  fold  of  it  clasps  the  stalk  firmly,  and  so  serves  to 
keep  the  large  pitcher  upright,  even  when  filled  with 
liquid.  The  lid  is  ovate,  netted,  and  suffused  with 
crimson  on  both  surfaces.  The  interior  of  the  pitcher 
at  the  neck  is  dark  crimson.  An  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  on  the  12th  inst. 

Pteris  scaberula. 

This  New  Zealand  Fern  may  be  grown  in  houses  at 
various  temperatures,  but  it  is  so  nearly  hardy,  that 
much  heat  is  altogether  unnecessary  ;  in  fact,  it  seems 
to  grow  best  in  a  house  where  the  frost  is  merely 
excluded  in  winter.  Possibly  we  have  seen  it  in  its 
best  condition,  and  certainly  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
planted  out  on  the  rockeries  of  cool  ferneries  and  as  an 
edging  casually  in  other  cool  houses,  to  beds  of  such 
things  as  Camellias  or  Rhododendrons.  The  frond  is 
ovate-lanceolate,  3-4  times  divided,  with  the  ultimate 
segments  toothed.  From  this  fact  one  may  glean 
something  of  the  elegant  and  plumy  appearance  of  the 
frond  as  a  whole,  and  when  seen  in  a  mass  the  effect  is 
very  pleasing.  This  species  is  remarkable  for  the 
sparing  quantity  of  fructification  it  produces,  at  least 
under  cultivation.  A  few  small  patches  of  sori  may  be 
found  along  the  edges  of  some  of  the  pinnules  ;  rarely 
is  a  frond  met  with  having  most  of  the  pinna;  fertile. 
Specimens  collected  in  its  native  country  bear  plenty 
of  sori,  almost  covering  the  under-surface  of  the  pinnae. 
Good  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway. 

Dracsena,  Miss  G-lendinningt 
This  garden  form  has  a  slender  and  graceful  habit, 
with  narrow,  linear-lanceolate,  spreading  and  drooping 
leaves.  They  are  of  a  deep  bronzy  or  olive-green,  with 
a  broad  red  margin.  A  plant  was  shown  by  Messrs.  B. 
S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  the  12th  inst.,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it. 


Early  Chrysanthemum  Sport. 

A  nox  of  cut  flowers  of  a  sport  from  the  summer¬ 
flowering  Hendersoni  was  sent  us  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Ross,  The  Gardens,  Cranford,  Ruthrieston, 
Aberdeen.  He  has  grown  the  variety  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  finds  it  an  earlier  flower  than  the  parent,  to 
which  it  corresponds  in  height.  The  young  expanding 
heads  are  of  a  deep  bronzy  hue,  but  they  fade  some¬ 
what  as  they  attain  their  best,  and  then  appear  of  a 
light  bronze  hue  with  a  yellow  centre.  During  expan¬ 
sion  the  florets  appear  half  quilled,  and  although  they 
flatten  out  a  little,  they  retain  the  incurved  character 
to  the  last.  It  is  very  floriferous,  judging  from  the 
branching  specimens  sent  us,  and  its  early  flowering 
habit  is  an  additional  recommendation.  It  would 
prove  useful  either  for  cut  flowers,  for  pot-work,  or  for 
bedding-out,  seeing  that  it  comes  into  flower  so  early 
even  in  the  latitude  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  said  by  an 
expert  in  Chrysanthemum-growing  to  be  a  good  thing, 
and  distinct  both  in  shape  of  petal  and  bloom. 

Clerodendron  fallax  splendens  from 
Seed. 

This  fine  old  stove  plant  is  not  so  often  seen  as  it 
deserves,  but  on  visiting  Umberslade,  near  Birmingham, 
recently,  the  seat  of  G.  F.  Muntz,  Esq.,  I  saw  several 
young  plants  in  large  48-pots,  about  15  ins.  high,  and 
each  with  a  good-sized  head  of  orange-scarlet  flowers. 
These  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  February  last  in 
heat,  and  potted  off  and  grown  on,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
the  head  gardener  here,  having  saved  the  seed  himself, 
and  he  remarked  that  to  the  exhibitions  of  groups  of 
plants  at  our  August  shows  they  would  be  most 
valuable.  Another  old  favourite,  Crocosmia  (Tritonia) 
aurea,  is  well  grown  here,  and  here  again  is  another 
most  useful  plant  for  group  and  other  decorative  work, 
its  rich  orange-tinted  spikes  of  flowers  being  effective. 
—  W.  D. 

Nepenthes  Burkei  proliflca. 

The  above  varietal  name  has  been  given  to  this  plant 
on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  it  produces  its 
pretty  oblong  pitchers,  which  vary  from  3  ins.  to  4£  ins. 
long,  exclusive  of  the  lid.  The  body  of  the  pitcher  is 
light  green,  blotched  upwards  with  pale  crimson.  The 
reflexed  and  transversely-ridged  and  furrowed  annulus 
is  bright  crimson,  and  the  lid  is  lightly  suffused  with 
the  same  colour.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  linear. 
The  pitchers  have  a  tendency  to  become  constricted 
above  the  middle  when  they  attain  full  size.  It  was 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  by  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  on  the  12th  inst.,  when  an  Award  of 
Merit  was  accorded  it. 

Sequoia  sempervirens  albo-spica. 

Some  forms  of  this  tree,  especially  in  a  young  state, 
have  their  foliage  of  a  deep  glaucous  tint.  An 
additional  recommendation  is  presented  by  this  variety 
in  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots  being  creamy  white  or 
yellow,  giving  the  tree  a  beautiful  and  distinctive 
character.  It  is  admirably  suited  for  growing  as  an 
isolated  specimen  on  a  lawn.  A  tree  about  2  ft.  high 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  when  a  First  Class  Certificate 
was  awarded  it. 

Crocosmia  aurea. 

In  most  gardens  where  this  good  old  Cape  plant  is 
grown,  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Tritonia  aurea. 
The  flowers  are  much  larger  and  the  lamina  more 
expanded  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  favourite 
Tritonias,  better  recognised  under  the  name  of  Mout- 
bretia.  They  have  a  long  slender  tube,  and  a  deeply 
six-parted  spreading  lamina,  the  inner  segments  of 
which  are  inrolled  at  the  margins.  The  colour  varies 
from  an  orange-vellow  to  an  orange-red.  In  the 
southern  parts  of  this  country  it  proves  tolerably  hardy 
when  grown  in  a  sheltered  position  with  a  well  drained 
soil.  It  is,  however,  a  beautiful  subject  for  pot  work 
when  properly  grown  and  looked  after.  We  have  seen 
it  standing  about  in  some  establishments  with  the  corms 
so  crowded  in  the  pots  that  no  flowers  were  ever 
produced,  although  they  continued  to  produce  a  fair 
amount  of  foliage.  The  corms  increase  so  fast  by 
means  of  rhizomes  that  they  must  frequently  be 
separated  to  prevent  overcrowding.  We  recently  noted 
some  pots  of  it  in  full  bloom  in  one  of  the  greenhouses 
at  Syon  House,  Brentford.  The  flowering  stems  stood 
about  2£  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers  were  very  large. 
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Allotment  Gardening. 

Ax  interesting  departure  on  the  estate  of  F.  Ricardo, 
Esq.,  The  Friary,  Old  Windsor,  deserves  mention. 
This  gentleman  recently  set  apart  five  acres  of  land  for 
allotment  gardens  of  about  twenty  poles  each,  which 
have  been  let  to  inhabitants  of  Old  Windsor  at  a  merely 
nominal  rent.  This  is  the  first  year  of  the  experiment, 
and  the  results  are  very  good.  Potatos  are  lifting  well, 
with  good  tubers  and  fine  crops.  To  stimulate  healthy 
interest  in  the  gardens,  Mrs.  Ricardo  has  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  kept.  Mr.  Swan,  of  Castle  Hill 
Gardens,  and  Mr.  Sturt,  of  Round  Oak,  Englefield 
Green,  kindly  consented  to  judge  them,  and  a  difficult 
task  it  has  proved  to  be.  This  boon  is  greatly  prized 
by  the  villagers,  and  affords  valuable  testimony  to  the 
interest  shown  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ricardo  in  the  welfare 
of  their  poorer  neighbours. — F.  R.  S. 

Nepenthes  edinense. 

Tn  E  pitchers  of  this  comparatively  new  garden  hybrid 
are  light  green,  heavily  blotched  with  crimson,  and 
the  two  wings,  which  in  this  instance  are  very  broad, 
are  also  blotched  with  the  same  rich  colour.  In  shape 
they  are  oblong-cylindrical,  of  the  same  width  through¬ 
out,  and  they  attain  a  large  size.  The  leaves  are  also 
proportionately  large,  oblong  and  blunt.  The  plant 
appears  to  be  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  thrives 
vigorously  under  the  same  treatment  as  is  given  to 
garden  kinds  generally.  We  noted  it  recently  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway. 

Begonia  corallina. 

Tiie  leaves  of  this  handsome  species  are  oblong, 
obliquely  cordate  at  the  base,  glaucous  green,  and  red 
at  the  edges,  as  well  as  the  under  surface.  The  stems 
are  upright,  but  tall,  rather  slender,  and  it  is  therefore 
adapted  for  growing  as  a  pillar  plant  in  an  intermediate 
house.  Long  pendulous  racemes  of  flowers  are  produced 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  and  present  a  fine 
appearance,  notwithstanding  their  small  size,  compared 
with  some  of  the  modern  tuberous  kinds.  The  sepals, 
the  broad  wing  of  the  seed  vessel,  and  the  peduncles 
are  all  of  a  bright  coral-red.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper 
Holloway. 

Isora  salicifolia  variegata. 

The  leaves  of  this  Ixora  are  remarkable  for  their  length 
as  compared  with  their  breadth,  giving  rise  to  the 
specific  name,  which  means  Willow-leaved.  They  are 
of  a  dark  green,  with  a  grey  centre.  We  noted  a 
batch  of  plants  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  k  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  quite  recently, 
and  having  been  propagated  froih  cuttings  they  stood 
only  about  4  ins.  or  6  ins.  high.  Notwithstanding 
this  they  were  in  full  bloom,  pretty  and  interesting, 
the  scarlet  flowers  not  clashing  with  the  variegation  of 
the  leaves.  The  flowers  consist  of  four  lanceolate, 
elongated  segments,  and  the  slender  tube  is  as  brightly 
coloured  as  the  lamina.  For  the  front  benches  of  a 
stove  or  warm  conservatory,  small  plants  like  the 
above  are  very  serviceable,  whether  in  flower  or  not. 

Cucumber,  Express. 

This  variety  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  Parley 
Park  Hero,  and  Tender  and  True.  Twelve  fruits  of  it 
were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th  inst.  by 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  when  a  First 
Class  Certificate  was  awarded  the  variety  by  the  Fruit 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The 
fruits  varied  from  20  ins.  to  22  ins.  in  length,  and  were 
rather  narrowly  cylindrical,  deep  glaucous  green  or 
dark  green  with  often  a  glaucous  bloom.  They  are 
shallowly  and  irregularly  ridged. 

Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis. 

The  typical  form  of  this  widely-cultivated  Veronica  is 
a  native  of  Central  Europe,  from  whence  it  was  brought 
to  this  country  in  1731.  It  varies  remarkably,  and 
there  are  many  varieties  in  cultivation  differing  in 
stature,  the  size,  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  leaves, 
as  well  as  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  remarkable  to  find  a  form  in  Japan  differing 
considerably  from  the  original.  V.  longifolia  sub¬ 
sessilis  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1878,  and  is 
characterised  by  the  great  size  of  its  dark  amethystine 
blue  flowers  borne  in  long  terminal  racemes.  Several 
lateral  racemes  are  given  off  near  the  base  of  the  principal 
one.  The  leaves  are  broad,  almost  ovate,  deeply 
serrated,  and  inserted  upon  the  stems  by  very  short 


stalks,  thus  suggesting  the  varietal  name.  The  stems 
vary  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height,  but  are  more  often 
seen  of  the  shorter  stature.  The  whole  plant  when  in 
flower  has  a  telling  appearance,  and  no  collection  of 
any  pretensions  should  be  without  it.  We  received  a 
specimen  the  other  day  from  a  correspondent  in  the  far 
north,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  hardy. 

Cactus  Dablia,  Robert  Maher. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  large  and  clear  bright 
yellow.  The  florets  are  elongated  and  pointed,  entitling 
the  variety  to  the  name  of  Cactus  ;  but  few  indeed  of 
the  new  varieties  are  so  markedly  distinctive  in  this 
respect  as  the  old  Juarezi.  Flowers  were  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
when  an  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  the  variety. 

New  Gladioli. 

Stanley. — The  flowers  of  this  new  variety  are  of  large 
size,  with  recurved  segments.  The  latter  are  pink, 
striped  with  red  towards  the  margin,  and  the  two  inner 
and  lower  segments  are  creamy  yellow  on  the  lower  half. 
Empress  of  Germany. — In  this  case  the  flowers  are 
blush-white,  striped  and  suffused  with  reddish  crimson 
towards  the  tips  of  each  of  the  three  outer  segments. 
The  stripes  are  rosy  purple  on  the  inner  segments. 
Both  were  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
the  12th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  when  each  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Hydrangea  paniculata  as  a  Standard. 
Like  many  other  subjects  of  like  habit,  this  Hydrangea 
may  be  put  to  varied  uses  in  the  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  as  well  as  the  open  border 
or  shrubbery.  Besides  being  used  in  the  bush  form, 
a  leading  stem  may  be  allowed  to  grow  up  straight  and 
clean,  topping  it  at  a  certain  height  so  as  to  make  it 
throw  out  branches  and  form  a  head.  Treated  in  this 
manner  it  forms  a  handsome  standard,  neater  and  of 
course  more  natural  than  a  standard  Rose,  because  upon 
its  own  roots,  whereas  a  standard  Rose  has  been  budded 
on  something  else.  W e  recently  noticed  some  specimens 
grown  in  this  fashion  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  &  Son  at  Upper  Holloway.  The  monotony 
of  low  plants  in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  can  be 
broken  by  the  use  of  a  few  standards  placed  here  and 
tlfere  amongst  them. 

The  Madresfleld  Court  Grape. 

I  daresay  this  Grape  is  a  puzzle  to  many,  and  a  great 
source  of  annoyance  at  the  ripening  period.  I  have 
grown  it  for  over  fifteen  years,  and  therefore  have  had 
some  little  experience  of  its  behaviour.  As  an  experi¬ 
ment  I  have  grown  it  with  an  abundance  of  moisture 
through  the  whole  season,  and  have  had  different 
results,  sometimes  cracking,  at  other  times  ripening 
fairly  well.  In  my  opinion,  to  have  really  well-finished 
and  well-flavoured  Grapes,  the  less  unnecessary  moisture 
one  has  to  use  the  better.  I  grow  the  Madresfleld  in 
the  Hamburgh  house  and  treat  all  alike,  with  the 
exception  that  I  always  leave  three  or  four  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch  at  pinching,  and,  in  the  case  of 
young  canes  which  have  not  filled  their  allotted  space, 
I  do  not  pinch  the  leader,  or,  what  does  as  well,  a 
lateral  or  two  may  be  allowed  to  grow  on,  training 
th  em  down  the  back  wall  or  along  the  top  wire.  This 
I  find  uses  up  a  good  deal  of  the  superabundant  sap. 
I  begin  the  treatment  when  the  first  berries  show 
colour.  I  also  make  an  incision  a  short  way  off  the 
bunch  on  the  branch  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  by 
this  means  I  can  ripen  and  flavour  to  perfection  this 
rather  troublesome  subject.  I  should  like  to  know  if 
any  of  your  readers  have  given  it  a  trial  on  the  Black 
Hamburgh  as  a  stock,  and,  if  so,  with  what  results. — 
G.  Dufferin,  The  Gardens,  Runkerry,  co.  Antrim. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 

_ 

The  Orchid  Growers’  Calendar. 
Odontoglossums  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
yellow  thrips  about  this  season,  just  when  they  are 
pushing  their  young  growths.  To  prevent  this,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  the  Thanatophore,  or  else  to  dip  the 
plants  in  weak  tobacco-water,  it  being  less  troublesome 
now  than  it  would  be  after  the  thrips  get  established. 
There  are  but  few  plants  in  bloom  at  present,  and 
therefore  the  dipping  business  is  not  so  formidable  an 


affair  as  it  is  when  the  plants  are  bristling  with  young 
flower  spikes.  September  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
for  re-potting  cool  Orchids,  and  at  that  time  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  each  plant  to  see  whether  it 
requires  a  shift  or  not.  They  should  afterwards  be 
sponged  over,  and  so  given  a  fair  start  in  the  new 
compost ;  but  if  the  plants  are  dipped  now,  they  will  be 
kept  free  from  insects  until  after  re-potting  is  over, 
when  they  may  be  sponged  to  free  them  from  dust  and 
dirt. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  is  already  forward  enough  to  be 
re-potted,  and  should  receive  attention  before  the  cool 
house  section,  any  old  plants  of  which,  if  bare  in  the 
centre  or  otherwise  unsatisfactory,  will  be  all  the  better 
for  being  taken  right  out  and  potted  up  into  smaller 
pots  again,  where  they  will  root  more  freely  than  when 
massed  together  in  large  pots.  The  fortnightly  dipping 
in  tobacco-water,  as  previously  advised,  should  still  be 
continued,  as  the  plants  easily  get  into  ill  health  if  the 
thrip  is  not  kept  well  under.  One  ounce  of  shag 
tobacco  to  a  gallon  of  water  makes  a  safe  and  useful 
mixture  into  which  they  may  be  dipped. 

Our  Dendrobiums  are  now  mostly  removed  to  a  vinery 
to  ripen,  though  the  evergreen  D.  thyrsiflorum  and  its 
allies  are  being  pushed  on  in  the  warmest  house.  Any 
Trichopilias  that  require,  it  may  now  be  re-potted,  as 
well  as  various  Anguloas,  Oncidium  splendidum,  0. 
phymatochilum,  and  late-flowering  plants  of  Cattleya 
gigas  Sanderiana. 

Odontoglossum  grande,  0.  Insleayi  and  its  varieties 
now  pushing  spikes  are  tempting  morsels  for  any  slugs 
that  may  be  lurking  about,  and  the  flower  spikes  are  too 
useful  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  greed.  Yanda  coerulea 
grown  in  a  cool  house,  and  now  pushing  out  flower 
spikes,  will  need  watching  where  slugs  exist,  and  will 
be  safer  if  stood  over  a  pan  of  water.  —  IV.  P. 

A  Fine  Group  of  Satyrium. 

Nearly  fifty  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described, 
but  comparatively  few  of  them  have  been  introduced. 
Most  of  them  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  and  may  be 
described  as  half-hardy,  requiring  somewhat  similar 
treatment  to  the  Disas.  The  rootstock  is  tuberous,  and 
thrives  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  loam,  with 
sufficient  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous  and  open. 
Plenty  of  drainage  must  also  be  used,  because  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  is  required  while  growth  is  being  made. 
They  may  even  be  grown  in  small  pots,  provided  the 
latter  are  plunged  in  something  that  will  prevent  undue 
or  too  rapid  evaporation.  A  group  of  them  shown  at 
the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th  inst.  by  Messrs.  Seeger  & 
Tropp,  East  Dulwich,  and  for  which  a  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded,  showed  what  a  beautiful  effect  they 
are  capable  of  producing  when  well  managed.  Satyrium 
candidum  had  white  flowers,  much  smaller  than  any  of 
the  others  ;  but  this  defect  is  made  up  by  the  deliciously 
aromatic  odour  proceeding  from  them.  The  others 
varied  from  12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  height,  bearing  large 
flowers  in  a  close  terminal  raceme.  The  blooms  of 
S.  carneum  are  white,  suffused  with  flesh  or  pink  ; 
while  those  of  S.  c.  roseum  are  bright  rose.  S.  erectum 
has  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  its  variety  S.  c.  nitens 
had  an  orange  lip.  This  latter  organ  is  hooded  or 
helmet-shaped,  and  two-spurred  in  all  the  species.  To 
this  peculiarity  is  added  the  fact  that  the  lip  is  upper¬ 
most,  and  although  not  unique  in  the  Orchid  family,  is 
by  no  means  common. 

Cattleya  gigas. 

The  forms  of  this  Cattleya  which  have  the  shortest 
and  most  slender  pseudo-bulbs  flower  much  more  freely 
and  regularly  than  those  with  long  and  strong-growing 
stems.  Quite  recently  a  number  of  plants  having 
pseudo-bulbs  only  about  6  ins.  long  were  flowering 
freely  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S.  'Williams  k  Son, 
Upper  Holloway,  while  tall  and  strong  ones,  probably 
coming  from  a  different  locality,  were  showing  no  signs 
of  flowering.  They  varied  somewhat  in  colour,  but  the 
lip  generally  was  of  a  rich  purple-lake  with  a  lilac 
margin,  and  had  a  large  white  blotch  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  tube.  One  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  house  in  a  basket  had  a  very  richly  coloured 
lip. 

Pachystoma  Thomsonianum- 
The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  Orchid  are  short,  angular, 
and  flattened  on  the  top,  much  after  the  same  style  as 
those  of  a  Pleione,  to  which  they  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  at  a  short  distance.  The  flowers  are 
generally  borne  singly  or  in  pairs  on  short,  arching 
scapes,  and  are  remarkably  pretty.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  narrowly  lanceolate,  pure  white  and  shining, 
while  the  lip  is  three-lobed  and  parti-coloured.  Tuo 
lateral  lobes  are  spotted  with  brown,  while  the  middle 
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lobe  is  acuminate  and  marked  with  five  longitudinal 
and  purple  lines.  The  species  is  comparatively  new, 
having  only  been  introduced  in  1879  from  West 
Tropical  Africa.  We  noted  a  quantity  of  recently 
imported  bulbs  or  small  pieces  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Upper  Holloway.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  small  the  bulbs  may  be  and  yet  produce 
flowers.  They  were  growing  in  small  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof. 

Saccolabium  Hendersonianum. 

This  seldom  appears  in  cultivation  and  is  rather  difficult 
to  cultivate.  It  bears  a  close  raceme  of  small  but 
showy  deep  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  lateral  sepals 
are  broadly  and  obliquely  ovate,  and  the  upper  one  is 
incurved  at  the  sides.  The  petals  are  obovate.  The 
lip  is  almost  wholly  reduced  to  a  large  white  spur, 
recurved  at  the  tip.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was 
awarded  it  when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th 
inst.  by  Major  Mason,  The  Firs,  Warwick. 

Sobralia  Warscewiczii, 

The  stems  of  this  species  are  like  the  others,  slender, 
reed-like,  and  2  ft.  long.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
purple  with  a  shade  of  violet  on  the  lip,  which  is 
darker  than  the  sepals  and  petals.  The  latter  are 
elliptic  and  crisped  at  the  margin,  while  the  sepals  are 
ovate  and  flat.  The  lip  is  very  much  crumpled  at  the 
margins  and  round  the  side  lobes,  bifid  at  the  apex, 
and  stained  with  yellow  round  the  opening  of  the 
throat.  The  column  is  yellow  and  white  at  the  apex. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  plicate,  dark  shining  green  and 
leathery.  A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it 
when  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  at 
the  Drill  Hall,  on  the  12th  inst. 

Phal^enopsis  Michlitzii. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  elliptic,  deep  shining 
green,  leathery  in  character,  and  3  ins.  to  4  ins.  long, 
by  2  ins.  to  2\  ins.  at  the  widest  part.  The  sepals  are 
elliptic,  the  petals  broadly  ova’te,  and  all  are  white, 
tinted  with  green  on  the  upper  part.  The  upper  part 
of  the  three-lobed  and  white  lip  is  curiously  infolded 
at  the  edges,  ridged  and  bearded  along  the  centre  ;  the 
lateral  lobes  near  the  base  are  oblong,  erect,  and  orange- 
yellow.  The  column  is  white.  A  Botanical  Certificate 
was  awarded  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
when  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  12th  inst.,  by 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Odontoglossum  grande. 

The  flowering  season  of  this  Orchid  is  again  close  at 
hand,  and  a  fine  effect  it  makes,  especially  when  seen 
in  quantity.  It  responds  to  good  cultivation,  and  often 
shows  it  in  various  ways  by  an  increased  number  of 
spikes,  either  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  from  the 
apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb.  A  specimen  amongst  others 
at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  is  now  throwing  up  three 
spikes  from  the  axil  of  one  sheath  or  bract.  Two  of 
the  spikes  are  of  average  strength,  while  the  third  one 
is  considerably  weaker,  at  all  events  at  present.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  an  intermediate  house,  such  as 
proves  suitable  for  Cattleyas. 

- -VZ*™ - 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE 

FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  fifth  annual  National  Co-operative  Flower  Show 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Saturday,  the  16th 
inst,  and,  as  usual,  drew  together  an  immense  crowd 
of  people,  nearly  35,000.  The  exhibits  were  arranged 
in  the  northern  transept  of  the  Palace,  and  occupied 
several  side  tables  as  well  as  the  central  one.  Apparently 
as  great  enthusiasm  as  ever  prevailed  amongst  exhibit¬ 
ors,  and  profiting  by  former  experience  as  well  as 
perhaps  by  the  favourable  nature  of  the  season,  they 
showed  a  marked  improvement  in  their  exhibits, 
particularly  in  vegetables.  Some  rough  or  badly 
cleaned  and  some  inferior  examples  were  shown, 
probably  by  inexperienced  hands,  but  these  were  much 
fewer  than  on  previous  occasions.  Cut  flowers  and  pot 
plants  were  better  in  some  classes  than  formerly,  but 
they  were  greatly  eclipsed  in  interest  by  the  vegetables. 
Apples  were  only  fairly  represented,  as  might  be 
expected,  but  Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Cherries  were 
of  good  quality,  and  in  some  cases  shown  in  quantity. 

The  exhibits  of  collections  of  vegetables  from  various 
parts  of  Britain  were  arranged  in  sections  for  different 
districts.  The  northern,  north-western  districts,  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  not  represented.  The  col¬ 
lections  from  the  southern  districts  were  both  numerous 
and  generally  of  high  quality,  and  many  of  them  were 
very  neatly  arranged.  This  was  the  case  both  in  the 
section  for  members  of  industrial  co-operative  societies 
and  for  those  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  associ¬ 


ations.  In  the  industrial  classes  for  the  southern  district 
Mr.  W.  Dow,  member  of  the  Oxford  society,  was  the 
premier  prize-winner.  The  eastern  and  midland 
districts  were  fairly  represented  in  the  industrial 
section,  and  the  first  prize-winner  was  Mr.  J. 
Parkinson,  Loughborough.  The  western  districts  were 
poorly  represented  in  both  sections,  Mr.  E.  Page 
taking  the  first  prize  in  the  industrial  classes.  Scarlet 
Runners  were  as  numerous  as  usual,  numbering  over 
100  dishes  in  both  sections,  independently  of  those 
shown  in  collections  of  vegetables. 

The  first  award  in  the  industrial  classes  went  to  Mr. 
R.  Neal,  Tring,  whose  exhibit  was  a  fine  one.  There 
were  seventy  dishes  of  French  Beans,  and  the  first  prize 
in  the  industrial  section  went  to  Mr.  A.  Ward, 
Horsham.  Mr.  G.  North,  Banbury,  took  the  first 
prize  for  Longford  Broad  Beans.  Of  Broad  and  Long¬ 
ford  Beans  together  .there  were  sixty-nine  entries. 
Independently  of  those  in  collections  of  vegetables, 
there  were  fifty-five  bunches  of  Beet,  sixty-one  exhibits 
of  Cabbages,  seventy-seven  bunches  of  Carrots,  and 
thirty-nine  bunches  of  Parsnips.  Many  of  the  samples 
were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Cauliflowers  were  but 
poorly  represented,  and  few  of  the  exhibits  were  in 
prime  condition.  There  were  forty-nine  entries  for 
Celery,  and  the  finest  sample  of  a  white  variety  in  the 
exhibition  was  that  shown  hy  Mr.  J.  Parkinson, 
Loughborough. 

Forty-nine  brace  of  Cucumbers  were  shown,  of  which 
only  nine  were  Ridge  varieties.  Considering  the  earli¬ 
ness  of  the  season  some  fair  samples  of  Leeks  were 
staged.  Lettuces  numbering  some  fifty-six  entries  seem 
to  have  been  badly  packed,  and  had  suffered  some 
damage  in  travelling.  There  were  some  splendid 
samples  of  Unions,  both  winter  and  spring  sown. 
There  were  no  less  than  156  entries,  exclusive  of  those 
shown  in  collections.  Mr.  T.  Nunn,  Alcester,  had  the 
best  sample  of  Winter  Unions.  In  the  classes  for 
Peas  there  were  121  dishes.  Potatos  were  shown  in 
great  quantity,  and  contributed  a  strong  feature  on 
the  exhibition  tables.  There  were  some  splendid 
samples,  both  as  to  size,  shape,  and  general  appear¬ 
ance,  but  many  of  them  might  have  been  improved 
if  they  had  been  furbished  up  by  a  professional  hand 
before  being  placed  on  the  tables.  Besides  those  in 
various  collections  of  vegetables  there  were  314  entries, 
and  many  of  them  consisted  of  collections  of  four  and 
six  dishes  each.  Radishes  numbered  sixty-three  entries, 
Shallots,  101  bunches  ;  Tomatos,  29  dishes  ;  Turnips, 
94  bunches  ;  and  Vegetable  Marrows,  74  brace.  The 
latter  were  more  uniformly  of  a  small  and  suitable  size 
for  table  than  they  were  last  year.  A  few  outrageously 
big  specimens  were,  however,  shown. 

Amongst  cut  flowers  the  bunches  ot  annuals  produced 
a  fair  display,  both  by  numbers  and  variety.  Notice¬ 
able  amongst  them  were  Stocks,  Sweet  Peas,  Candytuft, 
Marigolds,  Scabious,  China  Asters,  Cockscombs,  Ever¬ 
lastings  and  Phlox  Drummondi.  Some  have  not  yet 
learned  precisely  what  is  an  annual,  and  exhibited 
perennial  Phloxes  and  Monkshood  in  the  wrong  place. 
A  class  for  Sweet  Peas  only,  brought  out  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  competitors,  producing  an  interesting  feature. 
There  were  numerous  entries  for  Marigolds,  both 
African  and  French,  as  well  as  Antirrhinums,  Dahlias, 
Petunias,  China  Asters,  Zinnias,  Roses,  and  others. 
Border  Carnations  were  small,  and  the  Stocks  were 
rather  below  the  average  standard.  Hardy  herbaceous 
plants  were  represented  by  Phloxes,  Gaillardias, 
Monkshood,  Everlasting  Peas,  Pentstemons,  and  white 
Japan  Anemones.  Window  plants  were  largely 
represented  by  Musk,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Balsams.  Hardy  and  greenhouse  Ferns  were  shown  in 
larger  quantity  than  formerly,  but  the  best  exhibits  were 
those  staged  by  members  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association. 

The  fruits  best  shown  by  the  industrial  classes  were 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Cherries,  and  Apples.  There 
were  also  some  fair  samples  of  Jargonelle  Pears  and 
Victoria  Plums.  Peaches,  Apricots,  Melons,  and 
Grapes  were  sparingly  represented.  Some  interest  was 
created  by  a  dish  of  Mulberries,  and  another  of 
Brambles,  particularly  the  latter,  on  account  of  their 
size  and  jet-black  colour.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  indoor  fruit  shown  by  members  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Association  was  of  a  higher  order  of 
merit,  as  well  as  greater  in  quantity.  A  dish  of 
Princess  of  Wales  Peach  was  notably  fine.  Some  good 
collections  or  fruit  were  shown,  and  amongst  them 
were  some  splendidly-coloured  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc 
Grape.  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants  were 
shown  in  quantity,  but  Apricots  and  Apples  were 
sparingly  represented. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
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Taunton  Horticultural. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  best  in  the  West  of  England,  and  the 
twenty-third  show,  which  was  held  in  Vivary  Park, 
Taunton,  on  Thursday,  maintained  in  every  respect  the 
reputation  of  its  predecessors.  The  weather  in  the 
morning  was  dull,  and  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to 
subscribers,  there  was  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which 
looked  like  marring  the  success  of  the  show.  Fortu¬ 
nately  it  was  followed  by  bright  sunshine,  and  from  one 
o  clock  till  late  in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  continuous 
stream  of  visitors.  Excursion  trains  from  Bristol  and 
all  parts  of  Somerset  and  North  Devon  brought  a  great 
many  people  into  the  town.  The  streets,  as  usual, 
wore  a  holiday  appearance,  flags  and  bunting  floating 
from  the  windows  of  business  establishments  in  the 
main  streets,  and  Venetian  mast3  being  erected  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Park. 

Doubtless,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season  which 
horticulturists  have  experienced,  the  entries  were  not 
quite  so  numerous  as  last  year  ;  but  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  showed  a  distinct  advance.  So  noted  has  this 
show  become  for  its  magnificent  specimen  plants  that 
Manchester,  which  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  the 
most  important  show  in  this  respect,  has,  in  the  opinion 
of  one  or  two  judges,  to  give  front  rank  to  Taunton. 
In  other  departments  this  year’s  show  takes  a  decided 
lead.  Such  a  grand  collection  of  cut  flowers  has  never 
previously  been  known  in  the  society’s  history,  while 
the  remarkably  fine  vegetables  could  be  nowhere  excelled 
and  equalled  at  very  few  places.  The  show  does  more 
than  maintain  its  reputation — -it  largely  increases  its 
importance  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  classes  open  to  all  comers,  the  magnificent 
show  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  associated  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Cleave,  of  Crediton,  was  missed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  although  his  successor  in  the  prize  list,  Mr. 
James  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  grand  lot 
of  twelve  plants.  He  easily  secured  the  champion 
prize  of  the  show — £20.  His  exhibits  included  speci¬ 
mens  of  Erica  Austiniana,  E.  tricolor  coronata,  E. 
Irbyana,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  the  stately  Ixora  salici- 
folia,  I.  Duffii,  I.  regina,  I.  javanica,  the  handsome 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Allamanda  nobilis,  and 
A.  Hendersoni  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  was  a  very 
good  second.  Mr.  Cypher  also  took  the  first  prize  in 
the  class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  Mrs. 
Pearce,  Bassett,  Southampton  (Mr.  E.  'Wills, 
gardener),  was  second,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Eucharis 
amazonica  being  much  admired.  Mr.  Cypher  was 
again  to  the  fore  with  eight  fine  foliaged  and  variegated 
plants,  his  winning  collection  comprising  Latania 
borbonica,  Cycas  rcvoluta,  a  Dasylirion,  Kentia  Fosteri- 
ana,  Cordyline  indivisa,  and  three  grand  Crotons : 
Sunset,  Queen  Victoria,  and  angustifolius.  The  eight 
exotic  Ferns  which  secured  first  prize  for  Mr.  Vincent 
Stuckey  in  the  following  class  were  very  choice.  A 
striking  feature  in  the  tent  was  the  grouping  of 
miscellaneous  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  occupying  a 
space  of  100  square  feet.  The  class  is  a  comparatively 
new  one,  but  it  adds  considerably  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  tent.  There  were  four  entries,  and  the  exhibits 
served  admirably  to  fill  to  the  best  advantage  the  corners 
of  the  marquee.  Mr.  Rowland,  gardener  to  W.  Brock, 
Esq.,  Exeter,  was  awarded  first  prize,  the  grouping 
of  his  plants  being  exceedingly  artistic.  There  was 
a  ground- work  of  Maidenhair  Fern,  with  light  Palms 
and  Crotons  and  specimens  of  the  Agapanthus  and 
Bridal  Wreath  dotted  amongst  it.  A  fine  Palm  formed 
the  background,  with  a  beautiful  Dipladenia  training 
around  it.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  a  good  feature. 
Mr.  V.  Slade,  of  Taunton,  took  first  for  six  distinct 
varieties  ;  Mr.  G.  E.  Colthurst  was  a  very  creditable 
second.  In  the  class  for  double  Pelargoniums,  four 
distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Slade  was  again  first,  and  Mr. 
Godding  came  second.  Begonias  were  a  fine  show, 
and  Mrs.  Altham  was  awarded  first  for  a  very  hand¬ 
some  lot  ;  Mr.  Godding  being  second.  The  latter  had 
a  first  for  Fuchsias.  Cockscombs  were  fine,  and  Mr. 
C.  L.  Collard  took  first  with  some  grand  specimens. 
Mrs.  Macalister  secured  the  prize  for  a  newly-intro¬ 
duced  plant,  with  ornamental  foliage,  with  an  elegant 
Asparagus  scandens  dependens.  Mr.  Cypher  was  first 
for  a  newly-introduced  plant  in  bloom,  with  Cattleya 
labiata  striata.  Mr.  Cypher  was  to  the  front  with 
Grchids,  securing  first  with  four  plants,  having 
Cattleya  crispa,  C.  Gaskelliana,  Saccolabium  Blumei, 
and  Odontoglossum  Harryanum. 
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The  Taunton  show  is  always  rich  in  cut  flowers,  and 
this  year  was  no  exception.  Roses  were  good,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unfavourable  weather.  Mr.  Prince,  the 
well-known  Oxford  nurseryman,  was  first  in  the  class 
for  forty-eight  varieties  (one  bloom  each),  his  specimens 
including  Marie  Baumann,  Captain  Christy,  Due  de 
Rohan,  Prince  Arthur,  Grand  Mogul,  and  Dr.  Andry. 
Messrs.  Cooling  were  a  creditable  second  with  somewhat 
smaller  blooms.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties 
Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  another  leading  Rose  grower,  was  first 
with  a  capital  lot,  and  Mr.  Prince  was  second.  Mr. 
Humphreys  (Chippenham)  had  some  magnificent 
Dahlias  iu  his  prize  lot.  There  was  better  competition 
in  the  classes  for  the  old-fashioned  Hollyhocks  than 
might  have  been  expected.  These  flowers  have  suffered 
considerably  by  recent  storms,  and  many  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited  were  very  much  stained.  Phloxes  were 
a  good  show,  Mr.  Godding  having  several  fine  varieties. 
There  was  only  one  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  German 
Asters,  a  fact  which  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  bad 
season.  Mr.  A.  W.  Walters,  the  exhibitor  referred  to, 
was  awarded  first,  his  blooms,  which  were  fine,  having 
a  fresh  appearance.  There  were  three  entries  for  French 
Asters,  and  here  Mr.  Walters  again  took  first.  Gladioli 
formed  a  pretty  show,  and  Mr.  Godding  held  his  own. 
Hot  the  least  attractive  displays  were  those  of  the 
bunches  of  different  varieties  of  cut  flowers.  The  Earl 
of  Cork  took  a  first  prize,  his  collection  including  two 
beautiful  varieties  of  Cattleya.  The  first  for  twelve 
bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  went  to  Mr. 
Walters,  his  collection  including  Tigridia  pavonia. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Poynter  was  a  close  second.  In  this  tent 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  had  on  view,  not 
for  competition,  a  magnificent  collection  of  Gladioli, 
for  the  growth  of  which  they  are  renowned.  There 
were  several  new  varieties— Semolina,  Mrs.  Fowler, 
Diducia,  were  awarded  First  Class  Certificates  of  Merit. 

The  class  for  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  the 
amateurs’  division  was  an  interesting  feature,  and  the 
admirable  arrangement  by  Mr.  J.  Currey  was  awarded 
with  the  first  prize.  Mr.  W.  Brock,  of  Exeter,  took 
the  first  prize  for  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the 
most  striking  being  Dipladenia  amabilis  and  the 
Allamanda  Hendersoni.  He  also  secured  first  prize 
for  exotic  Ferns,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  being  the 
Bird’s  Nest  Fern,  the  long  spiral  leaves  forming  in  the 
centre  a  curious  imitation  of  a  bird’s  nest.  Mrs.  Pearce 
took  first  prize  for  some  fine  greenhouse  plants.  Of 
Pelargoniums  Mrs.  Eden’s  tricolors,  and  the  bronze 
zonals  of  Mrs.  S.  Tottle,  were  very  handsome  speci¬ 
mens.  Mrs.  Eden  also  secured  first  prize  for  the  twelve 
bunches  of  cut  flowers,  comprising  some  rare  and 
exquisite  Orchids.  Dr.  Mead  deserved  the  first  prize 
he  obtained  for  a  wonderful  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers.  The  double  Dahlias  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hobbs  were  exceptionally  fine  for  the  season. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive,  as  it  was  the  most 
tastefully  arranged  tent,  was  that  in  which  the  decorative 
exhibits  were  displayed.  In  the  class  for  the  best 
decoration  and  arrangement  of  a  dinner-table  4  ft.  6  in. 
by  10  ft.,  and  laid  for  ten  persons,  Mr.  Lock  was  first. 
A  handsome  epergne  graced  the  centre,  while  two  others 
were  placed  at  the  ends,  plates  of  luscious  Grapes,  ripe 
and  richly  tinted  Apricots  and  Peaches,  with  other 
fruit,  being  tastfully  displayed.  Light  grasses,  slender 
Ferns,  delicate  exotic  blooms  mingled  with  choice  wild 
flowers  in  artistic  elegance,  while  tiny  bouquets  of  white 
Roses  set  in  sprays  of  Maidenhair  Fern  graced  each 
plate.  The  two  other  tables  were  each  artistically 
arranged.  Mrs.  Macalister’s,  which  took  second  prize, 
was  arranged  chiefly  with  yellow  and  harmonising  tints, 
while  Miss  Farrant  at  the  third  table  had  chosen 
scarlet  poppies  and  wild  grasses.  Mr.  Lock  took  a 
second  prize  for  a  stand  of  flowers,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Mr.  Jas.  Cypher.  There  were  several  hand-bouquets, 
Mr.  Cuff  and  Miss  Poynter,  both  local  exhibitors,  being 
awarded  first  and  second  respectively.  The  same 
positions  were  occupied  by  these  exhibitors  in  the  class 
for  six  button-hole  bouquets.  The  bouquets  of  wild 
flowers  were  interesting,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  each 
great  care  and  much  taste  were  displayed.  Mr.  Cuff 
and  Mr.  W.  Cousins  exhibited  wreaths  not  for  compe¬ 
tition. 

The  tent  containing  the  fruit  and  vegetables  in  the 
open  section  was  crowded  throughout  the  day.  The 
tables  contained  some  magnificent  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Plums,  and  Apples,  and  in  the  vegetable  section  the 
exhibits  all  round  were  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Iggulden, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Cork,  was  a  most  successful 
exhibitor.  He  gained  first  for  a  collection  of  ten  var¬ 
ieties  of  fruit,  his  Muscat  Grapes  and  Sea  Eagle  Peaches 
being  exceptionally  fine,  Mr.  J,  Lloyd,  gardener  to 


Y.  Stuckey,  Esq.,  Langport,  was  second.  Mr.  Iggulden 
also  had  the  first  prize  for  six  dishes.  Very  fine  black 
and  white  Grapes  were  shown,  the  limited  space  at  our 
disposal  not  admitting  of  going  fully  into  details.  In 
the  class  for  Cherries,  Mr.  R.  Nicholas,  gardener  to 
Earl  Fortescue,  had  a  very  fine  dish  of  his  new  late 
variety,  Castle  Hill  Seedling.  Good  dessert  Apples 
were  staged,  Astrachan  and  Irish  Peach  being  parti¬ 
cularly  fine,  and  in  the  classes  for  culinary  varieties, 
Lord  Suffield  was  of  great  size. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  Potatos,  were 
a  great  feature.  Iu  the  cottagers’  department  also 
there  was  a  fine  display. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Exeter  ;  Jarman, 
of  Chard  ;  and  R.  H.  Poynter,  of  Taunton,  all  staged 
miscellaneous  collections  of  a  very  interesting 
character. 


Cardiff  Horticultural. 

The  second  exhibition  of  this  society,  which  was 
remodelled  last  year,  and  is  now  under  quite 
new  management,  was  held  in  the  Sophia 
Gardens,  Cardiff,  on  the  13th  inst.  The  Sophia 
Gardens  are  of  a  public  character,  and  were  presented 
to  the  town  by  the  present  Marquis  of  Bute.  They 
are  divided  from  Cardiff  Castle  Grounds  by  the  river, 
but  immediately  contiguous  to  the  town,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  flower  show, 
as,  while  there  is  ample  space  for  the  tents,  there  is 
also  an  abundance  of  shade.  Large  numbers  of  persons 
visited  the  show,  the  weather  being  very  fine,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  society  will  every 
year  become  more  and  more  popular. 

We  can  but  touch  upon  a  few  leading  features.  The 
leading  class  for  plants  required  twelve  specimens,  and 
Mr.  John  Lockyer,  Pontypool,  was  first,  and  Mr.  James 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  second.  Dipladenia  amabilis, 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Ixoras, 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and  some  good  Ericas 
were  found  in  the  two  collections.  Mr.  Cypher  had 
the  best  eight  fine-foliaged  plants,  fine  Kentias  and 
Crotons  being  leading  features  ;  Mr.  A.  Pettegrew, 
Cardiff  Castle  Gardens,  was  a  good  second.  Mr.  Clarke, 
gardener  to  Col.  Hill,  M.P.,  Llandaff,  had  the  first 
prize  for  six  very  fine  Fuchsias,  freely  grown  and  finely 
bloomed  ;  Mr.  T.  Hilliard,  Cardiff,  was  second.  Col. 
Page  had  the  best  eight  exotic  Ferns,  Mr.  Clarke  taking 
second  place.  The  only  exhibitor  of  six  zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  was  Mr.  T.  Hilliard,  but  they  were  very  good. 
Then  there  was  a  division  for  amateurs  and  gentlemen’s 
gardeners,  for  greenhouse  plants,  foliage  plants,  Ferns, 
Caladiums,  Pelargoniums,  &c. ,  and  here  the  principal 
prize-winners  were  Messrs.  Clarke,  A.  Pettigrew,  C. 
Waldron,  Llandaff,  and  J.  Cottes,  Canton  ;  all  exhibit¬ 
ing  well-grown  plants. 

There  were  many  classes  for  plants  grown  by 
cottagers.  One  cannot  walk  through  some  of  the 
working-class  quarters  of  Cardiff  without  noticing  that 
plants  are  mostly  grown  in  the  windows,  and  very  good 
plants  indeed,  too  ;  and  prizes  being  offered  for  these, 
a  good  many  found  their  way  to  the  show,  and  they 
were  clean  and  well  flowered. 

Of  cut  flowers  there  were  fine  Roses,  Dahlias,  Asters, 
&c.  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  was  first,  with  twelve  bunches 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers,  large  aud  striking 
bunches  well  set  up  ;  Mr.  C.  C.  Jenkins  was  second. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  also  had  the  best  twelve  bunches  of 
hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers ;  Mr.  J.  Woodgate, 
Canton,  was  second. 

A  very  fine  wreath  and  also  a  cross  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Phelps  &  Co.,  florists,  Cardiff ;  bouquets  of 
wild  flowers  and  baskets  of  the  same,  as  also  ball 
bouquets,  were  a  good  feature.  In  the  cottagers’ 
department,  cut  flowers  were  numerous,  and  on  the 
whole  good. 

Some  very  good  fruit  was  staged.  Colonel  Page  was 
the  only  exhibitor  of  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruits.  Mr. 
T.  M.  Franklin  had  the  best  six  bunches  of  Grapes, 
in  four  varieties  ;  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  being  second. 
The  principal  varieties  were  Black  Hamburgh,  Alicante, 
Madresfield  Court,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Buekland  Sweetwater,  and  Foster’s  Seed¬ 
ling.  There  were  classes  also  for  three  bunches  of 
various  Grapes,  in  which  the  foregoing  varieties  were 
staged,  and  also  for  single  bunches.  Dessert  Apples 
were  fairly  well  shown  in  six  dishes  ;  but  Mr.  Pettigrew 
was  placed  first,  with  six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples, 
having  very  fine  fruit  of  Lord  Grosvenor,  Lord  Suffield, 
Ecklinville,  Potts’  Seedling,  Nelson’s  Glory,  and 
Emperor  Alexander.  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  first  with 
dessert  Pears,  having  fine  Jargonelle,  and  also  with  a 
dish  of  culinary  Apples,  having  splendid  Lord  Suffield. 
Vegetables  were  very  fine  throughout,  the  soil  of 
Cardiff  and  district  evidently  being  favourable  to  the 
production  of  these  in  the  finest  character. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 

Books. — H.  T. :  Baines’  Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,  published 
by  John  Murray. 

Cheiranthus  Marshalli. — Ed.  Laing  :  The  plant  best  known 
under  this  name,  is  very  liable  to  die  off  after  flowering,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  produces  very  few  barren  shoots  ;  all  the 
strong  ones  run  to  flower.  No  seed  is  produced,  as  the  plant  is 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Erysimum  ochroleueum 
(erroneously  called  Cheiranthus  alpinus  in  gardens)  and  E. 
Peroflskiannm.  Tou  should  always  keep  a  few  plants  at  least, 
to  make  sure  of  getting  cuttings  from  some  of  them,  as  the  plant 
cannot  be  propagated  in  any  other  way,  nor  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time,  except  by  propagation.  Insert  the  cuttings 
firmly  in  sandy  soil,  covering  the  latter  with  a  layer  of  sand. 
Another  year  you  should  take  off  the  cuttings  earlier,  before  the 
wood  gets  too  firm.  The  pots  should  be  stood  under  a  hand  - 
light  or  in  a  cold  frame  kept  close  till  roots  are  formed. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. — Figaro :  Tes,  you  can 
lift  and  pot  them  up  for  greenhouse  decoration.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  even  although  they  are  in  flower. 
Lift  with  a  ball  of  soil  if  possible  and  pot  firmly  in  good  soil, 
using  as  small  pots  as  you  can  manage  to  get  the  roots  into. 
Water  immediately.  If  the  weather  is  at  all  bright  at  the  time 
you  had  better  put  the  newly-potted  plants  into  a  close  frame 
for  a  few  days,  shading  if  necessary  till  the  roots  take  to  the 
fresh  soil.  After  this  they  may  be  taken  to  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  maintain  a  display  for  some  time. 

Hardv  Herbaceous  Plants. —  iletheglin :  Herbaceous 
plants  are  all  those  that  are  perennial  and  not  woody,  and  those 
are  considered  hardy  which  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air  without  protection.  The  plants  you  name — Tigridias,  Hya- 
cinthus,  and  Montbretia — are  certainly  herbaceous  plants,  and 
so  are  Lilies  :  but  we  should  not  consider  any  of  the  Nerines  as 
perfectly  hardy.  Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons  are  true 
perennials,  but  usually  treated  as  annuals.  The  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  are  also  hardy  perennials,  but  not  treated  as 
such,  and  we  should  not  show  them  in  August  in  a  stand  of 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  the 
list  you  ask  for  next  week. 

iRrsES. — J.  C. :  We  received  the  box  of  flowers,  but  in  the 
absence  of  any  information  as  to  whence  they  came-,  nothing  was 
done  with  them.  We  are  always  glad  to  help  our  readers  in 
getting  their  plants  identified,  when  they  send  us  fair  specimens, 
properly  packed,  and  such  particulars  as  they  can  give  respect¬ 
ing  them,  to  help  us  in  identifying  them,  but  have  no,  time 
to  spare  for  solving  riddles. 

Names  of  Plants. — A.  M.  D. :  1,  Davallia  canariensis ;  2, 
Asplenium  bulbiferum  ;  3,  Davallia  Novse-Zelandise ;  4,  Nephro- 
dium  Filix-mas  palacea  cristata ;  5,  Adiantum  trapeziforme 
Santa-Catherinse  ;  G,  Adiantum  formosum ;  7,  variety  of  Rose  we 
do  not  recognise  ;  8,  Hieracium  aurantiacum  ;  9,  Francos  ramosa 
probably,  but  the  flowers  were  completely  withered.  William 
Little :  1,  Linaria  striata ;  2,  Bupthalmum  salicifolium ;  3, 
Veronica  spicata  variegata  ;  4,  Actea  racemom  ;  5,  a  Campanula, 
not  recognised  ;  6,  Campanula  carpatica  variety :  7,  Erigeron 
speciosus  ;  S,  Alstroemeria  aurantiaca.  ilf.  McLean  :  Pinus 
contorts  ;  2,  Picea  balsamea.  D.  R.  P. :  1,  Veronica  longifolia 
subsessilis  ;  2,  Lychnis  chalcedonies.  W.  M. :  1,  Taxodium 
distichum  ;  2,  Spiral  japonica  rubra. 

Thick-necked  Onions.— S.  Tennant :  The  bulk  of  them  may 
be  induced  to  swell  up  their  bulbs  and  ripen  off  the  tops  by 
bending  the  latter  down.  Be  careful  not  to  actually  break  off 
the  leaves  at  the  thick-neck,  which  they  are  very  liable  to 
if  still  growing  very  rampantly.  Some  of  the  thickest-necked 
ones  may  never  be  induced  to  ripen  off  properly  or  become  firm, 
and  would  prove  bad  keepers.  Your  best  plan  in  such  cases  is 
to  pull  them  as  required  for  use. 

Communications  Received. — S.  &  S. — R.  G. — J.  T.  —  J.  P. — 
j.  C.— W.  D.— C.  T.— H.  A— W.  J.  M.— A.  D.  W. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.— Bulb  Catalogue  for  1S90. 

James  Carter  &  Co.,  237-23S,  High  Holborn,  W.C.— Dutch 
and  other  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. — Strawberries  and  Summer 
Fruits. 

R.  Gilbert,  High  Park  Gardens,  Stamford. — Choice  Varieties 
of  Strawberries. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Select  Bulbs,  Roses,  &c. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair,  Dundee. -^Dutcli  Flower  Roots,  &c. 

W.  Lovell  &  Sons,  Driffield. — Select  list  of  Strawberry 
Runners. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Nottingham. — 
Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flowering  Boots. 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland.—  Dutch  Flower 
Bulbs. 

J.  &  R.  Thyne,  S3,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow’. — Dutch  Bulbs, 
Plants  for  Forcing,  &c. 

- - 

LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

August  18fA. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditek,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  Trifolium  dearer  and  a 
good  demand  for  nice  seed.  Mustard  is  still  very- 
scarce,  and  keeps  very  firm.  Rape  seed  firm.  Rye 
Grasses  steady.  Bird  seeds  remain  unchanged. 

- -G3K- - 


OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Aug.  20th. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 
s.d.  s.d. 


Artichokes,  Globe, doz.  3  0  6  0 
Asparagus  . . .  .per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  0 

Carrots  ...  .per bunch  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ...  .per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  4  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d. 

Herbs  . . .  .per  hunch  0  2 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3 
Lettuces  .. per  dozen  1 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  1 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3 
Parsley ....  per  hunch  0 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1 
Small  salading, punnet  0 
Spinach,  per  strike  . .  2 
Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0 


s.d. 
0  4 


0  9 


Turnips  ....  per  bun.  0  6 


PotaTos.— Kent  Regents,  80s.  to  100s.  per  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  con. 


August  23,  1890. 
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Fruit. — Average  Wholebalk  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  ..  per  J-sieve  3  6  5  0 

Cherries . A  sieve 

Currant,  black,  |  sieve 
—  red . f  sieve 


a.ii.  s.d. 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  0  2  0 

Peaches.. . .per  dozen  10  SO 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 


Plants  in  Pots. — Aver 
s.d.  s.d. 

Asters . per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Aralia  Siebolai  ..doz.  6  0  18  0 

Balsams  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Bouvardias  ..per doz.  S  0  12  0 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4  0  12  0 
Drac*na  term.,  doz.  30  0  60  0 

—  viridis  . doz.  9  0  24  0 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12  0  IS  0 
Evergreens, invar.. doz.6  0  24  0 
Ferns,  in var.,perdoz.  4  0  18  0 

Out  Flowers. — Avkeu 
s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..  2  0  4  0 

Asters . 12  buns.  2  0  6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

—  . doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  16  3  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  6  4  0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 
Esclischoltzia,12  bch. 
Eorget-me-not,12buns2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  _ 12  bus.  2  6  4  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 
MaidenkairFern,12bns.4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12  bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  10  3  0 


iGE  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.  d. 

Fuchsia  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.12  0  30  0 

Lobelia . per  doz.  3  0  4  0 

Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums, scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  . .  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 

IE  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Pansy  ..per  12  buns.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  0  6  10 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3  0  6 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..2  0  6  0 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  10 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4  0 
Rhodanthe  ...12  buns.  3  0  6  0 
Roses . per  dozen  16  3  0 

—  Tea _ per  dozen  0  6  2  0 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  _ dozen  bunches  2  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  16  3  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  2  0  3  0 

Sunflower  ...12  buns.  2  0  4  0 

Sweet  Peas.  .doz.  bns.  10  2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  6 
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A.  Guilbert .  801 

Howard .  801 

Strawberries. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co .  801 

J.  Cornish .  801 

Gilbert  .  SOI 

Lane  .  891 

W.  Lovel  &  Son .  801 

T.  Rivers  &  Son .  801 


SCALE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Small  Advertisements,  solid  type,  6d.  per  line  of  about  nine 
words.  Displayed  Advertisements,  per  inch,  6s.  ;  per  column 
(12  ins.  long),  £3  5s. ;  per  half-page,  £5;  per  page,  £9.  Special 
notations  given  for  a  series.  Gardeners  and  others  Wanting 
Situations,  thirty  words  for  Is.  6d. ,  prepaid. 

Postal  and  Money  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to  B.  Wynne, 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Post  Office,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week,  and  also 
"Stop  Orders,”  must  reach  the  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Wednesday  Morning. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

ARDENER. — Journeyman  (Scotch),  aged 

22  years,  wishes  situation  in  England,  now  or  at  Martin¬ 
mas.  Seven  years  experience. — Apply  C.  W.,  Gardening  World 
Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


rpHE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

JL  CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 

This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  Gd.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  be  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 


Revue  de  thorticulture  belge 

et  ETRANGERE  (Belgian  and  Foreign  Horticultura 
Review). — Among  the  principal  Contributors  are  : — A.  Allard, 

E.  Andre,  C.  Baltet,  F.  Burvenich,  F.  Crepin,  De  De  Jonge  van 
Ellemeet,  O.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  P.  E.  de  Puydt,  C.  de  j 
Vis,  J.  Gillon,  A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  J.  Kick,  L.  Linden, 

T.  Moore,  C.  Naudin,  B.  Oliverer,  H.  Ortgies,  B.  Pynaert,  E.  ' 
Rodigas,  A.  Siraux,  O.  Thomas,  A.  van  Geert  Son,  H.  J.  van 
Hulle,  J.  van  Volxem,  H.  J.  Veitch,  A.  Wesmael,  and  P.  Wolken- 
stein. 

This  illustrated  Journal  appears  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  in 
Parts  of  24  pages,  Svo.,  with  Two  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous 
Engravings. 

Terms  of  Subscription  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — One  year, 
14s.,  payable  in  advance. 

Publishing  Office :  136,  Rue  de  Bruxelles,  Ghent,  Belgium 
Post  Office  Orders  made  payable  to  M.  E.  Pynaert,  Ghent. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Published  at  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SOCIETY’S  CATALOGUE. -a  classified  and 
descriptive  list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared 
by  a  specially  selected  Committee  of  the  Society. 
With  the  new  Supplement,  complete.  Price,  Is.  ; 
post  free.  Is.  1  d. 

CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEE  ROSE, 

with  full  descriptions  of  all  the  newest  and  best 
Roses  in  cultivation.  Selections  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  situations,  and  a  calendar  of 
operations.  By  John  Cranston.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised.  Price,  3 s.  3d. ,  post  free. 

VINES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The  best 
book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Garden,  Chiswick ;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee. 
— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  5 s.; 
post  free,  5s.  3d. 

THE  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA,  ITS  HISTORY 
AND  CULTIVATION.  Edited  by  B.  Wynne.— 
Contains  the  most  complete  history  of  “The  Flower 
of  the  Future  ”  that  has  yet  been  written  ;  and  gives 
full  instructions  how  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Demy 
8 vo.,  Cloth  Boards,  with  25  Illustrations,  including 
3  portraits.  Price,  Is.  ;  post  free.  Is.  3d. 

THE  CARNATION  AND  PIC0TEE,  Its 
History,  Properties  and  Management— With 

a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 
By  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Union.  Price,  2s.  6 d. 
post  free. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE, 

ITS  HISTORY,  PROPERTIES,  &  MANAGEMENT,  * 

With  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Best  Varieties  in  Cultivation. 


HON.  SEC.  and  TREASURER  of  the  CARNATION  and  PICOTEE  UNION. 

PRICE,  2s.  6d„  POST  FREE. 

“GARDENING  WORLD  ”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 

Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PKICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3d. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C. 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 

ESTABL I  SHED _ 1884. 

Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 

Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  83.  8d.,  per  annum,  prepaid. 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 

Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “THE  GARDENING  WORLD,” 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World”  for _  months 

for  which  I  enclose _ 

Name _ Address - - - - (23S90) 


will  commence  on  Saturday, 
September  6th. 
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THE 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER  _ 

(  Trial  Sample  post  free.,)  genuine. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  ail  R.vals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  <fcc. 
Used  at  Keio  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens ,  <£c.,  <kc. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refu  e  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  1/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal., 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities, 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 


Sot.v.  MAXTTyAfTimFR.s:  Tite 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works:  97.  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103 ,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE-  We  oriqinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
18S7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  - 

London  Wholesale  Agents— 

HURST  &  SON,  152,  Houndsditch. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


ONCE  USED  ALWAYS  USED. 


T he  very  best  Watering  Can  in  the  Market. 


Used  by  all  the  leading  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  Orchid 
Growers,  &  Amateurs;  &  in  the  Royal  Parks  &  Gardens. 
Made  from  1  quart  to  16  quarts. 

Ladies’  Cans  from  Is.  9d.  each.  Any  size  sent 
free  by  Parcel  Post. 

Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  Post  Card. 

J.  HAWS, '4,  MAYOLA  ROAD,  CLAPTON. 


55,  Lionel  Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


ESTABLISHED  1818. 


HENRY  HOPE, 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDER 

AND 

H9T-WATER  ENGINEER. 


NEW 


GATALOGUE 

OF 

GREENHOUSES, 
GARDEN-FRAMES,  dc 

Will  be  sent  post  free  on 
reference  to  this  Adver¬ 
tisement. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICED 

BENTLEY’S  INSECTICIDE. 

Mr.  E.  Burbery,  The  Castle  Gardens,  Arundel,  writes  : — 
Having  given  your  Insecticide  a  thorough  trial,  I  may  say  it 
has  done  its  work  effectually.  I  tested  it  upon  various  plants, 
all  of  which  were  infested  with  one  or  other  of  the  gardeners’ 
pests,  such  as  Mealy  Bug,  Scale,  Thrip,  &c  As  a  guide  as  to 
its  non-injurious  effects  upon  foliage,  I  may  mention  that  the 
Impatiens  Sultani  was  dipped,  and  not  the  slightest  injury  done,” 

In  Bottles,  2s.  and  3s.  Gd.  ;  ^-gallon  Tins,  5s. ; 
1-gallon  do.,  9s. ;  3-gallon  Drums,  8s.  per  gallon. 

To  be  had  of  the  Trade,  or  direct  of  the  Sole 
Manufacturer, 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY, 

CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

BARROW-ON-HUMBER,  HULL. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 

W.  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road, 

LONDON,  S.E. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


ILLUSTRATED  CAT  AL-OCU  E. _ 

RICHARDSON’S 


HORTICULTURAL 


41 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  Journal,  demoted  to  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,  Rural  Industry,  and  Housekeeping. 
Every  Housewife  should  read  Agriculture. 
PRICE  Id  WEEKLY. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Practical  Farming  and 
Housekeeping,  Answered  free  of  charge. 
Published  by  WYRRAL  &  Co.,  112,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


BUILDINGS 


Ah 


Best 

work  guaranteed 
and  at  lowest  prices. 


Fixed  in  any  part  of  the  King¬ 
dom  with  Hot  -  water 
Apparatus  complete. 


catalogue 

FREE. 


HORTICULTURAL  BUILDERS 
AND  HOT-WATER  ENGINEERS, 

DARLINGTON. 


% 


Demy  8vo.  Cloth  Boards ,  with  25  Ilhistrations.  Price ,  is.  ;  post  free ,  is.  3d. 


The  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA, 


ITS  HISTORY 


i?  CULTIVATION. 


CONTENTS: 

Introduction — A  Brief  History 
of  the  Begonia  Family  —  The 
History  of  the  Tuberous  Begonia 
from  the  introduction  of  B.  boli- 
viensis — The  first  Garden  Hybrid 
and  subsequent  improvements — 
Propagation  of  the  Begonia  :  I., 
by  Seeds ;  II.,  by  Cuttings — 
Cultivation  of  the  Begonia  under 
glass — Double-flowering  Begonias. 


CONTENTS: 

Cultivation  of  late  or  winter- 
flowering  plants — The  new  race 
of  winter-flowering  varieties  — 
Begonias  for  Exhibition  and  for 
Bedding  Out — Seed  Saving  and 
Hybridisation — The  best  form  of 
Begonia  House — Lists  of  Select 
Varieties,  &c.,  &c. — And  Illus¬ 
trations  of  twenty-two  species 
and  varieties. 


“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17, 


CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C,  and  through  all  BOOKSELLERS. 


Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  H.  M.  Collett  &  Co.,  Fann  Street,  Aldersgat*  Street,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Brian  Wynne,  at  the  Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C.,  Aug.  23, 1S90. 
Agents,  lor  Scaiand— Messrs.  J.  Menzies  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  For  Ireland— Messrs.  Charles  Eason  6c  Son,  Dublin  and  Belfast.  For  Manchester— Mr.  John  Hey  wood. 
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I  Registered  at  the  General  Post  I 
t  Office  as  a  Newspaper.  j 


ONE  PENNY. 
Post  Free  ljd. 


Notice. 

THE  Publisher  would  be  greatly  obliged  to 

Advertisers  if  they  would  send  their  orders  for  the  First 
Number  of  Vol.  VII.,  by  Tuesday,  September  3rd. 

For  Scale  of  Charges,  see  p.  827 

Publishing  Office:  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

SUPERB  ORCHIDS,  CHEAP.— Thousands 

to  select  from.  Write  for  list,  free. — P.  McARTHUR, 
The  London  Nursery,  4,  Maida  Vale,  London,  W. 

Devonshire  ferns,  so  roots,  botanical 

names,  Is.  4 d. ;  50  larger  roots,  2s.  9 d.  ;  extra  large,  4s. 
free. — Miss  NELSON,  Bratton  Fleming,  Barnstaple. 

/CALCEOLARIAS  (herbaceous),  from  prize 

plants.  Is.  3d.  per  doz.  Primulas  same  price.  Post  free. 

■ — E.  MORLEY,  2,  North  Vale  Cottages,  Warwick  Road,  Red 
Hill. 

OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Is.  6 d.  per  100; 

k_A  12  winter-blooming  plants,  Is.  3d..  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Marguerites,  Abutilons,  &c.— J.  CORNISH,  Waltham,  Twyford, 
Berks. 


Kent — The  Garden  of  England. 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Old  Nurseries, 

Maidstone,  can  supply  any  kind  of  Fruits  you  may  note 
during  the  Fruiting  season.  Catalogues  6d. 

ESSRS.  DOBBIE  &  Co.’s  AUTUMN 


M 


CATALOGUE  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  post  free 
on  application.  It  contains  full  particulars  and  prices  of  their 
well-known  stocks  of  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS 
NARCISSI,  ROSES,  PANSIES,  VIOLAS,  &c  ,  &c.,  for  Autumn 
planting.-  DOBBIE  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers  and  Florists,  Rothesay, 
Scotland. 

/CAMELLIAS.— Healthy  Plants,  well  set 

with  bud,  3  to  8  ft.  high,  and  bushy.  Full  particulars  on 
application. 

WILLIAM  GOLBY,  Edgend  Nursery,  Brierfield,  near  Burnley. 


The  national  chrysanthemum 

SOCIETY  S  CATALOGUE. — A  classified  and  descriptive 
list  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation,  prepared  by  a  specially 
selected  Committee  of  the  Society.  With  the  new  Supplement, 
complete.  Price,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  Id.— 17,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  ’ 


ROSES  on  own  roots,  4s.  doz.  ROSES  in 

pots,  10s.  doz.  CLEMATIS,  16s.  doz.  VARIEGATED 
IVIES,  4s.  doz.  GREENHOUSE  FERNS,  18,  2s.  6 d. ;  8s  per  100 
See  new  Catalogue,  post  free.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nurseries, 
Clevedon. 


/CHEAPEST  GREENHOUSE  COLLEC- 


Tropseoluin.  The  20  plants,  2s.  6 d„  post  free.  See  also  advt. 
— H.  ENGLISH,  Fairlie  Nursery,  Clevedon. 


A  LOA  ELY  AVREATH  or  CROSS  of  white 

Flowers,  carriage  paid,  for  6s.,  7s.  6 d.,  or  10s  CUT 
ROSES,  4s.  per  100.  MAIDENHAIR  FERN,  2s.  6 d.  per  100 
post  free.  Promptly  despatched  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Note.  V 
Address,  H.  ENGLISH,  Cut  Flower  Department,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


ROSES,  on  own  roots,  6,  2s.  6cf.  ;  12,  4s.  ; 

50,  15s.  Violets,  best  varieties,  12,  2s. ;  50,  5s.  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  18  for  2s.  6 d.  Clematis  montana,  white,  6  for  2s 
Large-flowering  Clematis,  3  for  2s.  6 d.  All  true  to  name.  Car¬ 
riage  paid.  Catalogue  gratis.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon  Nur- 
series,  Clevedon. 


Hyacinths,  tulips,  crocus, 

LILIES,  &c.  C.  G.  VAN  TUBERGEN,  Jun.,  Haarlem, 
Holland.  Wholesale  Catalogue  now  ready  and  may  be  had  free 
on  application  to  Messrs.  R.  SILBERRAD  &  SON,  25,  Savage 
Gardens,  Crutched  Friars,  London,  E.C.  N.B.— Many  new. 
rare,  and  interesting  Plants  and  Bulbs  will  be  found  in  this 
Catalogue. 


FERNS  !  FERNS  !  FERNS  ! — Trade  offer. 

Great  Annual  Sale  of  Surplus  Stock.  100,000  in  20  sorts 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Pteris,  Adiantums,  Polypodiums 
Polystichums,  Cyrtomiums,  &c.  30.000  Pteris  cretica  cristata! 
bushy  stuff,  soon  make  4S's  if  potted  at  once.  10,000  Adiant.um 
cuneatum,  fine  plants  for  growing  on,  all  at  12s.  100  Store 
Ferns,  in  varieties,  6s.  100;  50s.  1,000.  Packing  free,  cash  with 
order.— J.  SMITH,  The  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughborough 
Junction,  S.W. 


Roman  hyacinths.'  roaian  hya¬ 
cinths  ! !  Cheapest  offer  in  the  trade.  Pot  Hyacinths 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  Daffodils,  &c.  Catalogue  free  first  week  in 
August.  POT  VINES!  POT  VINES  !!  POT  VINES  !!!  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs.  An  inspection  invited. 
All  Catalogues  free.  Our  Gloxinias  still  in  full  beauty.— JOHN 
PEED  &  SONS,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road  S  E 
Nursery  Grounds,  Mitcham  Road,  Streatham. 


L 


AIRD’S  FLORISTS’  FLO  AYERS  are  the 

I  best  for  Competition.  Our  collection  of  Pansies,  Violas, 
Begonias,  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Carnations,  Pelargoniums,  and  Petunias  is  unsurpassed. — 
R.  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Royal  Winter  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

QUTTON^S  BULB  CATALOGUE,  Now 

Ready,  price  6d.,  post  free  ;  gratis  to  customers.  Contains 
accurate  descrip' ions  of  the  choicest  Hyacinths,  Narcissi, 
Tulips,  Crocus,  Lilies,  and  other  Bulbous  Flowers,  with  clear 
hints  on  their  Successful  Cultivation,  and  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  upwards  of  Fifty  Engravings,  the  whole  being  bound 
in  exquisitelj7  illuminated  covers  bearing  coloured  illustrations 
of  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Snowdrops. 

BUTTON’S  BULBS  GENUINE  ONLY 

DIRECT  FROM  SUTTON  &  SONS,  THE  QUEEN'S 
SEEDSMEN,  READING. 

None  Like  the  Kent  Strawberries. 

YERY  fine  Plants,  true  to  name,  to  fruit 

next  year.— GEO.  BUNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  (Explicit  cultural  directions 
and  descriptions). 

Bulbs  for  autumn  flowering.— 

Summer  Planting  List  now  ready  of  RARE  CROCUS 
SPECIES  for  Autumn  and  Spring  Hoovering,  Beautiful  and 
Rare  COLCHICUMS,  STERN BERGIA  (Lily  of  the  Field) 
ZEPHYRANTHES  (Flowers  of  the  West  Wind),  PYRETH- 
RUMS  for  Autumn  planting,  &c.,  &e.  List  free  on  application. 
—BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


Southgate. 


green  ancl 

40  guineas. 
Nursery, 


STRAAYBERRIES. — A  fine  collection  of  the 

best  varieties  can  be  supplied.  Orders  should  be  booked 
now.  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free.— THOMAS  RIVERS 
&  SON,  Sawbridgeworth. 


Roses,  clematis,  greenhouse,  and 

HARDY  PLANTS. — New  and  Descriptive  Catalogue 
now  ready,  containing  a  full  list  of  New  Roses,  post  free  upon 
application.  All  reasonably  priced.— H.  ENGLISH,  Clevedon 
Nurseries,  Clevedon. 


T  OYEL’S  YORKSHIRE  STRAWBER- 

_Li  RIES.— Strong,  healthy  and  well-rooted  runner-plants 
to  fruit  next  seasou  (Thury,  Paxton,  President,  and  Napier) 
4s.  6 d.  per  100,  carriage  paid.  Sample  parcel  of  20.  Is  free  — 
W.  LOVEL  &  SON,  Driffield.  ’  ’ 


Dutch,  Cape  and  Exotic  Bulbs. 

A  NT-  ROOZEN  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

J-A.  for  1890,  containing  details  of  their  immense  Collections 
of  New,  Rare,  and  Fine  BULBS  and  PLANTS  (94  pages  in 
English)  is  now  ready,  and  will,  as  usual,  be  sent,  post  free  on 
application  to  their  Agents,  Messrs.  MERTENS  &  Co.,  3  CROSS 
LANE,  ST.  MARY -AT-HI LL,  LONDON,  E.C. ;  or  themselves 
direct  at  OVERVEEN,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND. 

N.B.— No  connection  with  any  other  firm  of  the  same  name. 

T7TNES  AND  VINE  CULTURE.— The 

V  best  book  on  Grapes.  By  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Superin. 
tendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden,  Chiswick  • 
Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee.— A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition’ 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  8vo.,  Handsomely  Bound  in 
Cloth.  Price,  5s. ;  post  free,  5s.  3d.— 17,  Catherine  Street 
Strand,  W.C. 


/GREENHOUSES,  CONSERVATORIES, 

V — ^  VINERIES,  &c. — MELLOWES  &  Co.  (formerly  Prim¬ 
rose  &  Co.)  Sheffield,  Prize  Medal,  South  Kensington,  1882  for 
“Eclipse”  Imperishable  Glazing,  especially  suitable  for  Green¬ 
houses.  Maximum  of  light,  and  the  only  Patent  TIGHT  Glazing 
preventing  ingress  of  cold  air.  Best  work.  Estimates  given. 
Architect  to  inspect  site  and  advise. 

Prize  Medals— Manchester  and  Doncaster,  18S3  ;  International 
Health  Exhibition,  International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  &c  &c 
Address— Corporation  Street,  Sheffield.  London  Officef-53’ 
King  William  Street,  E.C.  ’ 

Telegrams — “Eclipse,  Sheffield." 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
paper  at  Railway  Bookstalls,  or  tbrougb  local  agents,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Publisher 
17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Q  C.  CLAY’S  INVIGORATORfor  PLANTS 

•  —Quick,  lasting,  economical  -  Marsh  Island,  Stratford, 
New  Town,  London,  E. 

BARR’S  AUTUMN  CATALOGUES  free 

on  application. 

BULBS  OF  FINEST  QUALITY  for  all  seasons,  including 
manq  rare  and  beautiful  Bulbs  and  Tubers. 

DAFFODIL  CATALOGUE,  contains  the  only  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  these  beautiful  hardy  spring  flowers,  with  a  list  of 
cheap  and  showy  sorts  for  large  plantings. 

PLANT  CATALOGUE,  describing  the  best  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Perennials  for  Borders,  Rockwork  and  Cutting. 

BARR  &  SON,  12  and  13,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


TAMES  BOYD  &  SONS,  PAISLEY,  Horti- 

fj  cultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers.  Illustrated 
Circulars,  Plans  and  Estimates  free  on  application.  Complete 
Catalogue,  3s. 

WEEKS  &  Co.,  Horticultural  Engineers 


J. 


to  Her  Majesty,  H.  R.  H,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.M .  Govern¬ 
ment,  Admiralty  Dept.,  War  Dept.,  R.  Horticultural  Society,  R. 
Botanic  Society,  Parks  and  Public  Buildings.  Patentees  of  the 
Duplex  Upright  Tubular  Boilers,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  THAMES  BANK  IRON  COMPANY, 

Heating  Engineers  to  H.M.  War  Department,  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  &c.  Gold  and  Silver 
Medals,  Birmingham,  1872 ;  London,  1S83.  HOT- WATER 
BOILERS,  PIPES  and  CONNECTIONS,  and  all  Castings  for 
Horticultural  purposes.  Price  Lists  gratis.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Is.  Upper  Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  S.E. 

HOMSON’S  IMPROVED  VINE  AND 

PLANT  MANURE. — This  valuable  Manure  is  made  up 
solely  on  our  Premises  here.  Every  bag  and  tin  has  our  name 
on  it.  It  can  be  had  from  all  Nursery  and  Seedsmen,  and  direct 
from  us.  1  cwt.  and  over  carriage  paid.  Our  London  Agent  is 
Mr.  George,  10,  Victoria  Road,  Putney. 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 

TAMES  GRAY,  HORTICULTURAL 

(J  BUILDER  AND  HOT-WATEK  ENGINEER.— Apply  for 
Catalogue  and  Estimates  to  Danvers  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SMYTH’S  TEAK  ORCHID  BASKETS, 

BOATS,  RAFTS,  AND  CYLINDERS.— Largest  manu- 
facturer  in  the  trade.  Price  List  free.— H.  G.  SMYTH,  21, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Drury  Lane,  W.C. 


T 


W  RICHARDSON  &  Co.,  Horticultural 

•  Builders  and  Hot-water  Engineers,  Darlington. 
Glasshouses  ofall  kinds  at  the  lowest  prices.  Awarded  numerous 
Prize  Medals. 

BEESON’S  MANURE  — The  Best  and 

Cheapest  Fertiliser  for  all  purposes.  Write  for  Circular 
containing  the  leading  Gardeners'  and  Market-growers’  reports, 
Sold  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6 d.,  5s.  6 d.,  and  10s.  6 d.  each,  or  1-cwt.  Bags, 
sealed,  13s.,  by  all  Seedsmen,  or  apply  direct  to  W.  H.  BEESON, 
Carbrook  Bone  Mills,  Sheffield. 


GREENHOUSES.  — Everything  complete, 

made  in  sections,  can  be  easily  erected,  simply  screwed 
together.  No.  14.  Lean-to,  from  48s.  ;  No.  13.  Span-roof,  from 
56s.  Lists  free. — HAYWARD,  Builder,  Brockley,  London. 

fl  HR  Y  SAN T IIEMUMC  U  LTURE.— 

Standen’s  Manure  admitted  by  growers  to  be  unrivalled 
for  this  purpose.  In  tins,  Is.,  2s.  d.,  5s.  6 d.  and  10 s.  6 d.  each. 
Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

Flower  shows,  fetes,  enter- 

TAINMENTS,  &c. — Ventriloquial,  Conjuring,  Italian 
Marionettes,  &c.— For  particulars  address  PROF.  BOURNE, 
Ventriloquist,  Hoxton,  London.  Proved  such  an  attraction  that 
two  extra  performances  were  given  at  the  Town  Hall,  West 
Brighton  Flower  Show,  1888. 

Readers  of  the  gardening 

WORLD,  when  ordering  articles  advertised  in  its  pages, 
will  greatly  oblige  the  publisher  by  mentioning  the  paper,  and 
in  case  of  any  difficulty  or  irregularity,  by  communicating  with 
him  at  ODce. 

rpiIE  FARMER  and  CHAMBER  of  AGRI- 

JL  CULTURE  JOURNAL.  Every  Monday.  ONE  PENNY. 

This  JOURNAL,  in  its  forty-fifth  year,  is  now  published  at 
One  Penny  weekly,  and  is  the  largest,  cheapest,  and  best  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper.  It  contains  all  the  Agricultural  News  of  the 
Week,  the  latest  Markets,  and  numerous  original  and  interesting 
articles  on  Farming  subjects  by  the  leading  Agricultural  Writers 
of  the  day.  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Farmer.  Post  free, 
6s.  6 d.  per  annum. 

Advertisements  and  all  enquiries  relating  thereto  to  be  sent 
addressed  to  the 
Farmer  Office,  Warrington. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent  • 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life! 
There  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by  having 
Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.”  Apply  for 
pamphlet  and  prices  to  the  manufacturers— HIRST,  BROOKE  & 
HIRST,  Leeds. 

/U  ISHURST  COMPOUND. -Used  bylead- 

VJ  ing  gardeners  since  1859  against  Red  Spider,  Mildew, 
Thrips,  Green  Fly,  and  other  Blight.  1  to  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  soft-water,  4  to  16  ozs.  as  a  winter  dressing  for  Vines  and 
Orchard  House  Trees  and  in  lather  from  the  cake  against 
American  Blight.  Has  outlived  many  preparations  intended  to 
supersede  it.  Boxes,  Is.,  3s.,  and  10s.  6d. 

GISHURSTINE  keeps  Boots  Dry  and  Soft 

on  wet  ground.  Boxes,  6<i.  and  Is.,  from  the  trade. 
Wholesale  from  PRICE’S  PATENT  CANDLE  Co.  (Limited)’ 
London. 

BRIDGFORDS’  ANTISEPTIC  LIQUID. 

The  best  and  safest  Insect  Destroyer.  Sold  by  all  Seeds¬ 
men  and  Nurserymen.  In  bottles,  at  Is.  6 d.  and  3s.  each  and 
wholesale  of  Sole  Proprietors,  JAMES  CARTER,  DUNNETT  & 
BEALE,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  London.  Each  bottle 
hears  full  instructions  on  application. 
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SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

FRIDAY  NEXT. 

Imported  Orchids. 

Messes,  peotheeoe  &  morris  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  tteir  Central  Sale  Rooms.  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  Loudon,  E.C.,  on  FRIDAY  NEXT,  Sept.  5th, 
at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Charlesworth,  Sftcttle worth  &  Co.,  a  large  quantity  of 
various  Imported  Orchids. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  aDd  Catalogues  had. 

Every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  &  SATURDAY. 

Dutch  Bulbs. 

Messes,  peotheeoe  &  moeeis  win 

SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  & 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  at  Half-past  11  o'clock,  exten¬ 
sive  consignments  of  Named  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  CROCUS, 
NARCISSUS,  and  other  DUTCH  BULBS,  together  with  white 
Roman  HYACINTHS  and  Paper-white  NARCISSUS,  received 
direct  for  Unreserved  Sale. 

On  view  morning  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 

THE  GREAT  ANNUAL  TRADE  SALE  OF 

Winter-blooming1  Heaths  &  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Messrs,  peotheroe  &  moeeis 

desire  to  announce  that  the  ANNUAL  TRADE  SALES 
are  fixed  as  follows  : — 

THURSDAY,  September  11th.— At  the  LONGLANDS  NUR¬ 
SERY,  SiDCUP,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Gregory  &  Evans. 
MONDAY,  September  loth. — At  the  DYSONS  LANE  NUR¬ 
SERY,  UPPER  EDMONTON,  by  order  of  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 
TUESDAY,  September  16th.— At  the  BURNT  ASH  LANE 
NURSERIES,  LEE,  S.E.,  by  order  of  Messrs.  B.  Mailer 
&  Sons. 

WEDNESDAY,  September  17th.  —  At  the  LEA  BRIDGE 
NURSERIES,  LEYTON,  by  order  of  Mr.  John  Fraser. 
THURSDAY.  September  18th.— At  the  BRIMSDOWN  NUR¬ 
SERY,  ENFIELD  HIGHWAY,  by  order  of  Mr.  John 
Mailer. 

FRIDAY,  September  19th. — At  the  AMERICAN  NURSERIES, 
LEYTON8TONE,  absolute  CLEARANCE  SALE  of  the 
whole  of  the  STOVE  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS,  GLASS 
ERECTIONS,  &c.,  the  land  being  required  for  other 
purposes. 

Messrs.  P.  &  M.  will  be  pleased  to  enter  names  on  their 
permanent  Lists  for  Catalogues  of  all  these  Sales. 

Auction  and  Estate  Offices,  67  and  6S,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


Dutch  Bulbs  1  Dutch  Bulbs  1 1 

EVERY  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  SATURDAY. 

ME.  J.  C.  STEVENS  begs  to  announce 

that  his  FIRST  SALE  of  DUTCH  BULBS  for  the 
coming  season  will  take  place  at  his  Great  Rooms,  3S,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
and  SATURDAY  NEXT,  September  1st,  3rd,  and  6th,  at 
Half-past  Twelve  o’clock  precisely  each  day,  several  hundred 
lots  of  first  class  double  and  single  HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 
CROCUSES,  NARCISSUS,  SCILLAS,  SNOWDROPS,  and  other 
BULBS,  just  received  from  some  of  the  best  known  farms  in 
Holland,  and  specially  lotted  to  suit  the  Trade  and  other  Large 
Buyers.  Also  Early  White  and  Double  ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 
Paper  White  and  Double  Roman  NARCISSUS,  LILIUM  CAN- 
DIDUM,  &c.,  for  forcing. 

On  view  mornings  of  Sale  and  Catalogues  had. 


SHOW  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

Early  autumn  show, 

ROYAL  AQUARIUM,  WESTMINSTER, 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10th  and  11th. 

Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Hollyhocks,  Ac.,  Ac. 
s  Schedules,  &c.,  may  be  had  free  from 

WILLIAM  HOLMES,  Hon.  Sec. 
Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Association. 

Grand  autumn  show,  Septem¬ 

ber  10th  and  11th. 

£20  offered  for  Eight  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  Flower. 

The  British  Fruit  Growers’  Association  (President,  Lord 
Brook,  M.P.)  will  hold  a  CONFERENCE  in  connection  with 
the  Show,  on  Thursday,  September  11th,  at  i  p.m. 

Schedules  may  be  had  of 

EDWARD  CARPENTER,  Secretary. 
96,  St.  James  Street,  Brighton. 

Royal  Botanical  Society  of  Manchester. 

A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS, 

XjL  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS,  will  be  held  in  The  Gardens, 
Old  TTafford,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  12th  and  13th  of 
September.  For  Schedules  apply  to  the  undersigned  : 

BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

PRIZE  LISTS  FOR  THE  GREAT  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL,  now  ready  to  be  had  free,  apply  to. — 
WILLIAM  YOUNG,  18,  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh. 


FETES,  FLOWER  SHOWS, BAZAARS, &c. 

COL.  J-  H.  M  E U  RICE’S 

Reliable  Recherche  Novelties  and  Entertainments  of  every  de¬ 
scription  Provided.  Extraordinary  attractions  25  per  cent, 
under  ordinary  prices.  Money-making  Specialties  and  every 
Novelty  to  attract,  also  for  Institutes,  Public  Halls,  Private 
Parties,  Colleges,  &c.— Address,  20,  BIDBOROUGH  STREET 
ST.  PANCRAS,  W.C. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

GARDEXRR. — Journeyman-  (Scotch),  aged 

22  years,  wishes  situation  in  England,  now  or  at  Martin¬ 
mas.  Seven  years  experience.— Apply  C.  W.,  Gardening  World 
Office,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


ORCHIDS. 

The  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  Co. 

(JOHN  COWAN),  LIMITED, 

Are  constantly  receiving'  IMPORTATIONS  of  ORCHIDS 
from  various  parts  of  the  World,  and  they  will  send 
particulars  of  each  importation  as  it  arrives  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  send  their  name  and  address  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Company  have  also  an  immense  stock  of 
ESTABLISHED  ORCHIDS  ;  descriptive  priced  Cata¬ 
logue  on  application  to  the  Company, 

G  ARSTON,  LIVERPOOL. 


“DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK” 

CLIMBING  TO  WATER  POTS  ON  HANGING  BASKETS, 
SHELVES,  Ac.  A  HIGH  LEVEL  WATERING  POT,  4s. 
(G.  R.  King's  Patent),  does  it  in  a  tenth  the  time ,  without  risk  or 
straining. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or  Patentee,  Torquay. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL!” 

“THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER”  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent), 
25.;  extra  strong  2s.  6c Z.,  postage  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work 
of  hand ,  without  soiling  the  fingers. — Seedsmen,  Ironmongers  or 
Patentee,  Torquay, 


TRADE  NOTICE. 


A  6-TON  TRUCK  of  BEDFORDSHIRE  COARSE 

SILVER  SAND 

For  35s.,  Cash.  Free  on  Rail  at  Leighton. 

Address  only  the  OWNER, 

JOSEPH  ARNOLD,  32, Polygon, LfflM.H.I. 

ESTABLISHED  SO  YEARS. 


I  1  |  i  '  A  I  I  I  For  Orchids,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons 
1  ~  i  supplied  in  Truck  Loads. 

Also  FIBROUS  LOAM,  best  qualities. 

The  “STOTT”  HORTICULTURAL  SPECIALITIES 

Patent  DISTRIBUTOR, 

Patent  SPRAYER,  Patent  SYRINGE, 
Insecticide  KILLMRIGHT,  Fertilizer  FEEDMRIGHT. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 

The  “Stott”  Fertilizer  &  Insecticide  Distributor  Co.  Ld. 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


DUTCH  and  CAPE  BULBS  and  PLANTS, 

direct  from  the  growers  at  growers’  prices,  delivered 
entirely  free  in  Aberdeen,  Belfast,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork,  Dover, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Gloucester,  Gools,  Grangemouth, 
Greenock,  Grimsby,  Guernsey,  Harwich.  Hull,  Isle  of  Man, 
Leith,  Limerick,  Liverpool,  London,  Londonderry,  Middlesbro’, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  or 
any  other  port  in  direct  communication  with  Rotterdam  or 
Amsterdam. 

Orders  above  £2  10s.  sent  free  to  destination  to  any  place  in 
England,  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Club  (joint)  Orders  for  the  same 
amount  also  delivered  free  to  destination.  No  charge  for  packing 
or  packages. 

Full  particulars  of  our  enormous  Collection  of  Bulbs,  with  list 
of  splendid  Novelties,  will  be  found  in  our  new  List  for  1S90 
(88  pages  in  English),  which  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  free. 
ROOZEN  BROTHERS,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. 


THE  ORCHID  FLOWER  HOLDER 

(patented). 

A  useful  invention  for  Orchid  Growers  and  Floral  Decorators. 
Price, per  dozen ,  3s.  9 d.,  postpaid. 

TO  EE  HAD  OF 

ALFRED  OUTRAM, 

7,  MOORE  PARK  ROAD,  FULHAM,  LONDON,  S.W. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Fuel  for  use  in  GREENHOUSE 
EOILERS,  STOVES,  and  HEATING  APPARATUS  generally 
isthe  HENDREFORGAN  ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Absolutely  Smokeless.  Specially  sized  for  these  purposes.  For 
price  in  truck  loads  and  full  particulars,  apply  to  the 

United  Anthracite  Collieries,  Ld.,  23,  Lime  St  ,  London 


FREE 


CARRIAGE. 

PACKAGE. 


I 


CATALOGUES.  «  5 

03  « 

Lerenshulme  Horticultural  Co.,  Levenshulme. 


WEBBS’ 


EARLY  BULBS. 

The  Finest  Roots  of  the  Season. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS — 

Early  White,  selected  roots  . 2s.  per  doz. 

. 145.  per  100. 

FINE  NAMED  VARIETIES  ...  ...  6s.  to  12s.  per  doz. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS— 

Double  Roman  . 3d.  each,  Is.  6 d.  per  doz. 

Paper  White . 3 d.  each,  Is.  6 d.  per  doz. 

JDUC  VAN  THOL  TULIPS — 

SiDgle  Scarlet...  .  <M.  per  doz.,  5s.  ICO. 

8 d.  per  doz.,  3s.  61.  100. 


Double  Scarlet  and  Yellow 


WEBBS’  BULB  CATALOGUE. 

Beautifully  Illustrated.  Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  the  Queen 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


BAMBOOS 


As  Flower  Supports  for 
Garden  &  Greenhouse. 
Also  for  Furniture  MakiDg, 
Yacht  Masts,  and  Punt  Poles. 
For  Artistic  Arches  and  Bridges,  and  every  purpose  where 
lightness  and  strength  are  required. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  g  and  %  in.  thick  ...  3/6  per  100  ;  5/-  gross. 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  $  to  §  in.  „  ...  5/-  „  ;  71- 

3  ft.  10  in.  by  J  to  1  in.  „  ...  7/-  „  ;  10/- 

5  &  6  ft.  (assorted)  J  to  §  in.  thick,  22/- 
7  ft.  by  ^  to  1  in.  thick  (asorted)  .  25/- 


30/- 

37/6 


»  J  \  *JV  • ,  ,  O  r  v  ,  , 

Speciality  Bundle  of  1  gross  assorted  caries,  18  in.  to  7  ft.,  5  -  each 

FISHER  &  SHARPE,  172,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C. 


AMATEUR’S  FRIEND 


Wonderful  circulation  of  Hot-water  in  a  single 
pipe.  Apparatus  T  ft.  long  ;  barns  gas  or  oil. 
Price ,  complete ,  "1  ©  '— 

C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  &  SON, 

STEPNEY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E. 


“PIC  RENA,” 
THE  UNIVERSAL  INSECTICIDE, 

SAFE-ECONOMICAL— EFFECTUAL, 

FOR 

GREEY  and  BLACK  FLY.  AMERICAN  BLIGHT.  RED 
SPIDER.  CAMELLIA  SCALE.  MEALY  BCG.  BROWY 
and  WHITE  SCALE,  WORMS,  WOOD  LICE,  &e. 


“  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  loth  July,  1SS7. 

“Dear  Sirs — I  have  thoroughly  tested  a  sample  of  a  new 
Insecticide  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me.  At  the 
rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  95°  I  find  it 
kills  Green-fly  immediately.  Double  this  strength,  or  2  ozs.  to 
gallon  at  120°,  seals  the  fate  of  Scale  of  all  sorts  in  a  few  seconds  ; 
while  3  ozs.  to  gallon  at  same  temperature  effectually  dissolves 
Mealy  Bug,  and  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  leaf  or  flower,  and  it  is  withal  a  most  agree¬ 
able  compound  to  work  with.  All  our  insect  remedies  are 
applied  through  common  syringe  or  garden  engine,  a  much 
severer  test  of  efficiency  than  when  applied  by  hand-washing  or 
spray. 

“I  remain,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  truly  (signed)  A.  MACKENZIE. 

(Of  Messrs.  Methven  £  Sons.) 

“Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway, 
London,  7th  January,  1SS8. 

“Gentlemen — I  have  given  your  Insecticide,  ‘Picrena,’  a 
good  trial  in  competition  with  many  others.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I  have  found  it  more  effectual  in  destroying  Mealy  Bug 
and  other  insects  than  anything  we  have  used.  It  ought  to 


command  a  good  sale. 


(Signed)  “B.  S.  WILLIAMS.' 


Sold  by  Chemists,  Nurserymen,  and  Florists. 

In  Bottles  at  Is.  6Y. ,  2s.  GY. ,  and  3s.  GY.;  in  tins  ( 1 
and  2  gallons ),  10s.  6Y.  and  20s.  each  ;  in  quantities  of 
5  gallons  and  upwards,  9s.  per  gallon. 


prepared  only  by 

DUNCAN,  FLOCKHART  &  Co., 

Chemists  to  the  Queen,  EDI N B U R G H . 

SPECIAL  AGENTS — 

B.  S.  WILLI  A.MS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 

AND 

WM.  EDWARDS  &  SON, 

157,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


The  “gardening  world, 

VOL.  VII., 

Will  be  commenced  on 
SEPTEMBER  6th. 
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FERNS.  FERNS. 


WILLIAMS’  for  Cheap  FERNS. 
WILLIAMS’  „  Stove  FERNS. 
WILLIAMS’  ,,  Greenhouse  FERNS. 
WILLIAMS’  „  Hardy  FERNS. 
WILLIAMS’  „  Tree  FERNS. 

WILLIAMS’  „  Filmy  FERNS. 
WILLIAMS’  „  Rockwork for  FERNERIES. 
WILLIAMS’  „  the  FERNERIES. 

An  Inspection  of  our  Stock  invited. 


Illustrated  CATALOGUES  gratis  and  post  free. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


JOSHUA  LE  CORNU  X.  SONS 

|rDan#FRUIT  TREES 

II  L HO  L  I  and  ROSE  TREES. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  PACKED  GRATIS.  An  immense  stock 
of  strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  trees.  Before  ordering,  be  sure 
to  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

ROSES  WONDERFULLY  CHEAP.  The  finest  that  money  can  buy 
BIGS  View  NURS-RRIES,  JERSEY, 


DUTCH  BULBS 

Carriage  Paid  to  Purchaser’s  door  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  No  Packing  Charges. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  English  Amateur’s  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  free  from  the  growers. 


VAN  MEERBEEK  &  Co., Hillegom (Holland). 


Mr.  DODWELL’S  GRAND  CARNATIONS 


THE  FINEST  GROWN. 

5.000  Unbloomed  Seedlings,  warranted  of  the  highest  parentage, 
unrivalled  whether  for  bedding  or  forcing  for  Spring  flowering. 

lVliite  Grounds,  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  21s.  per  100. 
Yellow  Grounds,  5s.  per  doz. ;  31s.  6d.  per  100. 

Strong  plants  of  his  NEW  YELLOWS  and  KILIILRRY 
YELLOW  GROUNDS,  for  late  Autumn  or  Winter 
blooming,  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


THE  COTTAGE,  STANLEY  ROAD,  OXFORD. 


FERNS  A  SPECIALITY. 

The  largest,  most  complete  and  profusely  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  FERNS  ever  published,  containing  over 
120  Illustrations  and  much  valuable  practical  information  on  the 
cultivation  of  Ferns,  &e including  comprehensive  List  of  useful 
Gardening  Books. 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence ,  post  free. 

Smaller  Catalogue  of  about  1,400  species  and  varieties,  free  on 
application. 

W.  &  J.  BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN  NURSERY,  ' 

SALE,  MANCHESTER. 


PONKEY  POTTERIES 

RUABON,  NORTH  WALES. 


FLOWER  POTS 


IF  YOU  WANT 


MALL!  GOOD  BULBS  <S  SEEDS 


APPLY  TO 


Mr.  ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

Of  the  firm  of  Sydenham  Brothers ,  Wholesale  Jewellers , 


THE  LARGEST  AMATEUR  IMPORTER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


My  Revised  LIST  and  Enlarged  PAMPHLET, 

“HOW  !  CAME  TO  CROW  BULBS,” 

The  Most  Reliable  Guide  to  the  Best  Varieties  and 
How  to  Grow  them,  has  now  been  sent  to  all  friends  who 
have  supported  me  in  past  seasons  ;  any  who  Have  not  received 
a  copy  will  please  send  Post  Card. 

[  do  not  aim  so  much  to  sell  the  cheapest  bulbs  as  I  do  to 
send  out  the  very  best  quality,  feeliDg  sure  the  results  will  be 
most  satisfactory  to  buyers. 

I  have  to  thank  my  many  friends  for  their  kind  support  and 
recommendations,  and  to  ask  them  to  send  orders  as  early  as 
possible,  as  best  Bulbs  are  much  scarcer  than  usual. 

To  ensure  success  and  the  finest  blooms,  I  particularly  recom¬ 
mend  all  to  order  early  and  plant  the  following  as  soon  as 
received— NARCISSUS,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS,  FREESIAS, 
IRIS,  and  LILIUM  CANDIDUM— as  they  begin  to  make  roots 
sooner  thanmost  others  in  my  List. 

BULBS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  BLOOMING, 

The  following,  if  ordered  and  potted  at  once,  will  bloom  well 
for  Christmas. 

EARLY  WHITE  ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  Is.  6 d.  doz., 
11s.  100  ;  or  extra  selected  Bulbs,  all  averaging  over  five 
inches  round,  the  finest  that  can  possibly  be  imported,  2s.  doz., 
15s.  100. 

EREESIA  REFSACTA  ALBA,  the  most  lovely  flower  of 
the  day.  Ordinary  flowering  Bulbs,  as  usually  sold  9d.  doz., 
4s.  100;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s,  100;  or  extra  selected 
Bulbs,  Is.  6rf.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

DOUBLE  ROMAN  NARCISSUS,  average  size  Bulbs,  as 
usually  sold  5s.  100  ;  selected  Bulbs,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100. 

PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS,  Is.  doz.,  7s.  100;  or  the 
large-flowering  variety,  Is.  6d.  doz.,  11s.  100. 

I  MAKE  A  SPECIALITY  OF  HYACINTHS. 

One  dozen,  first  size  and  named,  for  pots  or  glasses,  4s. 

A  splendid  dozen,  unnamed,  for  pots,  3s.,  for  water,  3s.  6d. 

Capital  second-size  Hyacinths,  quite  equal  to  what  are  often 
sold  as  first  size,  2s.  6d.  doz  .  or  17s.  6d.  100. 

A  choice  collection  of  all  the  best  Hyacinths  for  Exhibition 
purposes,  from  3d.  to  8d.  each. 

Splendid  Bedding  Hyacinths,  Blue,  Is.  6d. ;  Bed,  Is.  9d. ; 
White,  2s.  3d.  doz.  11s.,  13s-  and  16s.  100. 

I  have  increased  my  collection  of  Narcissus,  and  made  reduc¬ 
tions  in  prices  where  possible,  Bulboeodium,  Is.;  Jonquils,  6 d.; 
Pheasant  Eye,  4<Z. ;  Poeticus  ornatus,  for  foicing,  Is.  Id. ;  Bur- 
bidgei,  Is.  3d.  ;  Incomparable,  8 d. ;  Stella,  9 d.  ;  Cynosure,  2s.  3d. ; 
Leedsii  amabilis,  2s.  3d. ;  Duchess  of  Brabant,  2s.  3d. ;  Obval- 
laris,  Is.  6d.  ;  Rugilobus,  2s.  ;  Princeps,  Is.  6d.  ;  Horsfleidi,  Ss. ; 
all  per  dozen.,  cheaper  by  100.  Polyanthus  Narcissus  ;  Gloriosa, 
Is.  6d.  ;  Soleil  d’Or,  Is,  3d  ;  Grand  Monarque,  2s.  6d.  ;  all  per 
dozen.  Best  named,  extra  large  Crocus,  2s.  100  ;  second  size, 
Is.  to  Is.  6d  100.  Splendid  Snowdrops,  single  or  doable,  2s.  100  ; 
extra  large,  3s.  100.  Winter  Aconites,  2s.  100.  Scilla  sibirica, 
2s.  100  ;  extra  selected,  2s.  6d.  100.  Chionodoxa,  a  lovely  flower, 
8d.  dozen  ;  4s.  6d.  100.  Lilium  Harrisi,  7s.  dozen  ;  extra  large, 
S  to  9  inches  round,  10s.  6d.  dozen  ;  candidum,  2s.  6d.  dozen. 
English  Iris,  3s.  6d.  100.  Spanish  Iris,  Is.  6d.  100.  Anemones, 
single,  2s.  100  ;  double,  4s.  100.  Splendid  mixed  Ixias,  2s.  100; 
ISs.  1,000.  Choice  mixed  Ranunculus,  2s.  100.  Grape  Hya¬ 
cinths,  2s.  3d.  100. 

Send  for  full  List,  and  compare  prices,  CONSIDERING 
GUARANTEE  asd  DISCOUNT,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

TERMS: — STRICTLY  CASH  with  order  from  unknown 
correspondents  ;  references  given  if  required. 

Letter  Orders  have  same  care  as  for  my  own  planting. 

Any  wanting  VEGETABLE  or  FLOWER  SEEDS  for  autumn 
sowing  would  do  well  to  send  for  my  UNIQUE  SEED  LIST  and 
GUIDE,  free  on  application. 


ROBERT  SYDENHAM, 

New  Tenby  Street,  JBirminghdm. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST  IN  LABOUR. 

NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear 
of  Weeds  for  at  least  Eighteen  Months. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  and  other 
leading  Gardeners. 

Prices  In  1  and  2-gal.  tins,  2s.  per  gal.  (tins  included) ;  in 
5-gal.  drums,  Is,  6d.  per  gal.;  10  and  15-gal.  drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  gal.  Special  quotation  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  One  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 
Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers, 

THE  AGRI-KORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
Tunbridge,  Kent;  and  Carlton  St.,  Bolton,  Lancashire. 
London  Wholesale  Agents— Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler  & 
Co.,  Limited,  Finsbury  Street;  and  Hooper  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Covent  Garden.  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  12, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  Barclay  &  Sons,  Limited,  95, 
Farringdon  Street ;  James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea  ;  and  others. 


Large  quantities  of  all  kinds  always  in  stock. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

All  Ware  stamped  PONKEY. 


STRAWS  E3  H  R.  1  E2  S. 

Strong  Roots,  4s.  per  100.  Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100  ; 

ditto  in  large  pots,  25s.  per  100.  Descriptive  LIST  free. 
RICHARD  SMITH  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants, 
Worcester. 


Next  Week's  Engagements. 


Monday,  September  1st.— Sales  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
and  Stevens’  Rooms. 

Tuesday,  September  2nd. — Haddington  Shows. 

Wednesday,  September  3rd.-  Flower  Shows  at  Glasgow 
(2  days),  Dumfries,  and  Bath  (2  days),  Sale  of  Bulbs  at 
Stevens’  Booms. 

Thursday,  September  4th.— Flower  Shows  at  Paisley,  Stirling, 
and  Dundee.  Sale  of  Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms. 

Friday.— September  5tb.— National  Dahlia  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 

Saturday,  September  ftb.— Dalkeith  Flower  Show.  Sale  of 
Bulbs  at  Protheroe  &  Morris’s  and  Stevens  Rooms. 


For  Index  to  Contents  &  Advertisements,  see  p,  827. 


u  Gardening  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man.” — Bacon. 


SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  'SO,  1890. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

JaOLLYHOCKS. — A  very  excellent  florist,  Mr. 

c  James  Douglas,  read  a  paper  on  these 
fine  old  border  flowers  at  tlie  Westminster 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday.  Having  regard  to 
the  frequent  references  made  to  Hollyhocks 
in  the  gardening  papers  from  time  to  time, 
it  ivas  very  obvious  that  little  that  was 
new  could  he  said,  and  that,  indeed,  the  paper 
■was  of  necessity  a  recapitulation  of  ivhat  has 
been  said  before.  Really,  as  far  as  propagating 
and  cultivating  Hollyhocks  is  concerned,  wre 
knoiv  all  that  is  to  be  told.  We  are,  hi 
fact,  not  turning  out  such  grand  specimen 
spikes  as  were  seen  in  abundance  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  in  the  hope  of  re-stimulating 
Hollyhock  culture  that  Mr.  Douglas  took  the 
subject  in  hand. 

But  the  lack  of  fine  quality  now  so  painfully 
evident  in  these  hardy  border  flowers  is  not 
due  to  incapacity  of  cultivation.  The  Holly¬ 
hock  fungus  has  been  for  several  years  master 
of  the  situation,  and  lias  rendered  the  production 
of  fine  spikes  of  bloom  allied  to  the  highest 
double  quality,  almost  impossible.  So  far,  we 
seem  to  be  at  present  dependent  for  our 
Hollyhock  strain  upon  seedlings ;  and  seed 
strains,  whilst  usually  fairly  good,  yet  fail 
absolutely  to  give  that  superb  quality  found  in 
named  varieties  of  pre-fungoid  days.  It  was 
but  natural  that  those  superb  forms  should 
have  been  allied  to  such  constitutions  as  almost 
always  become  associated  with  the  highest 
floral  quality,  whilst  the  coarser-flowered  forms 
are  of  more  robust  habit. 

Still  we  find  it  very  hard  indeed  to  save 
even  the  coarser  varieties  now,  and  thus  it  is 
ability  to  fight  the  deadly  fungus  successfully 
which  we  so  much  need,  rather  than  cultivating 
capacity.  The  discoverer  of  a  remedy  for  the 
disease  would  indeed  be  a  Hollyhock  benefactor, 
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Failing  some  such  remedy,  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  course  open  but  to  forego  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  good  Hollyhocks  altogether,  and  take 
to  hardy  plants  which  have  no  fungoid  enemies. 

‘TDeas  for  Seed. — Whilst  we  have  had  a  very 
•r  good  Green  Pea  season,  there  seems  some 
doubt  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  seed  harvest. 
So  far  we  have  had  such  frequent  rain-storms, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  the  haulm 
dry,  and  the  pods  hard.  Specially  has  this 
been  the  case  with  wrinkled  marrows,  which, 
re-swollen  up  by  the  excessive  moisture,  have 
burst  the  shells,  and  fallen  out  largely.  The 
trouble  of  harvesting  has  been  greatly  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  excessive  moisture,  keeping  the 
haulm  longer  than  usual  cropping,  and  thus 
compelling  growers  to  leave  the  bine  on  the 
ground  later  than  usual ;  also  by  the  astonishing 
weed-growth,  which  everywhere  has  almost 
hidden  the  Peas  from  view. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  harvest  Peas  as  hay  or 
corn  is,  by  putting  them  into  cocks  or  stacks  to 
dry.  The  less  turning  they  have  the  better,  and 
yet  it  is  needful  that  some  frequent  turnings 
be  given,  to  prevent  the  lower  side  of  the 
haulm  from  rotting,  and  the  earlier-ripened 
pods  bursting.  Those  who  grow  Peas  in 
gardens  on  stakes,  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
trouble  involved  in  the  harvesting  of  seed  Peas, 
especially  of  the  choicer  varieties.  Apart  from 
the  waste  incidental  to  shedding,  there  is  a 
great  probability  that  when  threshed  out  the 
yield  will  show  much  discolouration,  as  well  as 
much  split  seed. 

All  this  has  to  be  carefully  removed  by 
hand  during  the  winter,  for  no  kind  of 
machinery  can  be  made  which  will  assort  sound 
and  discoloured  Peas,  and  because  of  the  cost 
incidental  to  all  this  careful  assorting,  it  is  not 
surprising  the  wrinkled  Peas  seem  to  be 
to  some  persons  rather  costly.  AVe  have  some¬ 
times  model  Pea  seasons,  but  these,  like  good 
fruit  years,  are  indeed  few  and  of  late  have 
been  especially  so. 

tj|>UNNER  Beans.- — A  season  which  has  given 
"*«<  an  abundance  of  Peas,  can  hardly  be  other 
than  productive  of  Runner  Beans.  A  market 
gardener  who  grows  Beans  largely,  mentioned 
a  few  days  since  that  this  most  estimable 
of  market  vegetables  sold  freely  at  Is.  6 d.  per 
bushel,  a  truly  wretched  return,  when  it  is 
known  that  gathering  done  costs  6 cl.  per 
bushel.  It  is  not  at  all  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  around  London  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  Runner  Bean 
production,  and  that  the  crop  is  consequently 
a  most  enormous  one. 

Further,  Beans  come  in  at  a  time  when  the 
metropolis  is  largely  denuded  of  its  vegetable 
consumers,  for,  after  all,  the  chief  demand  for 
these  products  seems  to  come  rather  from  the 
mansions,  hotels,  and  clubs,  than  from  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  Certainly  if  these  latter 
make  demands  for  vegetables  largely,  it  is 
through  the  small  dealer  and  cottager,  who 
pay  only  the  lowest  price  possible  to  the  grower. 

The  present  varieties  of  the  Runner,  white 
and  scarlet,  seem  to  satisfy  market  growers 
very  well.  Had  they  even  more  prolific 
varieties,  were  it  possible  to  have  such,  the 
present  evil  would  only  be  intensified.  AVhen 
everything  is  paid  for  consequent  upon  growing 
and  marketing  Runner  Beans,  it  seems 
impossible  that  anything  can  be  left  for  the 
unfortunate  grower,  and  yet  it  is  a  crop  which 
for  the  keeping  up  of  his  trade  connection 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Very  early 
gatherings  pay  better,  but  those  only  for  a  week 
or  so,  then  comes  the  glut,  and  down  the  prices 
fall  at  once.  Just  now  good  Potatos  are  selling 
at  60s.  and  50s.  per  ton,  truly  astonishing 
prices  during  a  season  assumedly  one  of  severe 
disease  ;  and  whilst  the  crops  in  Ireland  seem 
to  be  almost  destroyed,  our  case  with  almost 
too  great  abundance  of  good  vegetables,  seems 
to  compare  almost  distressingly  with  the  nee  Is 
of  the  Irish  peasantry. 


Gardening  Engagement. —  Mr.  H.  Kent,  for  the 
last  two  years  general  foreman  at  Iwerne  Minster,  as 
gardener  to  Lady  Webster,  Hildon  House,  Stockbridge, 
Hants.  Mr.  Robert  Johnstone,  from  the  Tweed  Vine¬ 
yard,  Clovenfords,  as  gardener  to  Lawrence  Pullar, 
Esq.,  The  Lea,  Bridge  of  Allan,  N.B. 

The  Potato  Disease. — Mr.  Kingston,  writing  from 
Brantingham  Thorpe,  Brough,  East  Yorkshire,  on 
August  25th,  remarks  that  since  he  last  wrote,  the 
disease  has  made  rapid  progress  in  that  district,  attack¬ 
ing  the  late  as  well  as  the  early  kinds.  The  thermometer 
is  low  during  the  nights,  yesterday  morning  registering 
34°,  and  this  Monday  morning  36°. 

Plants  Certificated  at  Ghent. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Horticulture,  held  in  Ghent 
on  the  11th  inst.,  Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded 
by  the  jury  to  Madame  la  Marquise  de  AVarrin  for 
Laelia  majalis  ;  to  Messrs.  Vervset  &  Co.,  for  Cattleya 
gigas  variety,  and  Aerides  crassifolia  variety  ;  to  M. 
De  Langhe  for  Anthurium  Leeraar  De  Beucker  ;  to 
Mr.  Schmitz  for  Mina  lobata  ;  and  to  Mr.  Baumann 
for  Lilium  auratum  rubro-vittatum. 

A  Grove  of  Friendship.— On  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  excursion  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Arboricultural  Society,  which  lately  took  place  in  Ross- 
shire,  the  party  visited  the  estate  of  Brahan,  the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  Mackenzie  clan,  whose  present 
chief  is  Major  Mackenzie,  of  Seaforth.  The  estate  is 
finely  wooded,  both  with  hardwood  and  Conifers,  and 
it  appears  that  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  wood  near 
the  mansion  is  known  as  “The  Grove  of  Friendship,” 
having  been  planted  by  friends  of  the  Seaforth  family. 
The  grove  comprises  many  of  the  newer  ornamental 
Conifers,  among  which  examples  of  Picea  Nordman- 
niana,  Abies  Douglasi,  A.  Albertiana,  and  AVellingtonia 
gigantea  attracted  the  most  attention. 

Mending  Nature. — Exhibitors  at  flower  shows  some¬ 
times  attempt  fearful  and  wonderful  things  by  way  of 
furnishing  some  feature  that  nature  in  the  hurry  of 
business  forgot  to  add,  or  in  remedying  some  defect  in 
the  construction  of  a  blossom  neglected  to  be  supplied 
possibly  through  oversight.  Thus,  at  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  Cardiff  Horticultural  Society,  one 
exhibitor  staged  a  bouquet,  and  in  the  place  of  the 
usual  stamens  and  anthers  of  a  bloom  of  Lilium 
auratum  was  discovered  a  marvellous  development — the 
protrusion  of  a  twisted  horn-like  spathe.  It  was  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  a  new  hybrid  of  boundless  value,  but  a 
closer  examination  led  to  the  discovery  that  the 
exhibitor  had  taken  the  pale-coloured  [spadix  from  a 
bloom  of  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  and  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  fine  wire  had  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  his 
Lily  flower  1  Costa  Rica  and  Japan  had  thus  combined 
and  produced  such  a  hybrid  as  was  never  known  before. 
In  this  way  nature  was  mended  at  Cardiff,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  judges.  How  to  fill  up  the  gulf  in 
the  centre  of  his  Lily  bloom  was  the  problem  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  exhibitor,  and  it  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  thoroughly  original  expedient. 

Gardening  and  Fruit-growing  in  Ireland. — Mr. 
AV.  H.  Hall,  Six  Mile  Bottom,  near  Newmarket,  writes 
to  The  Daily  News  of  the  19th  inst.  : — “As  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  tour  of  agricultural  inspection  of  Ireland  in 
May,  1883,  I  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘Gleanings 
in  Ireland  after  the  Land  Acts.’  In  that  publication 
I  drew  attention  to  the  lamentable  short-sightedness  of 
the  Irish  in  trusting  for  their  main  subsistence  to  so 
precarious  a  crop  as  the  Potato.  Subsequently,  in 
September,  1888,  I  addressed  the  letter  of  which  I 
enclose  a  copy  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
urging  the  importance  of  teaching  the  principles  of 
gardening  and  fruit-growing  in  connection  with  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  Ireland.  As  the  Irish  Government 
displayed  no  other  concern  in  the  matter  than  a  limited 
amount  of  benevolent  neutrality,  I  took  the  matter  into 
my  own  hands.  I  proceeded  to  advertise  in  the  Cork 
city  and  county  journals,  without  distinction  of  politics, 
that  any  teacher  within  the  eight  poorest  unions  in  the 
county  could,  on  application  to  me  by  letter  stating 
that  he  had  a  suitable  plot  of  ground,  be  furnished 
gratis  with  a  dozen  Apple  trees  and  a  few  other  plants. 
In  answer  to  this  appeal,  in  the  course  of  last  autumn 
I  received  about  130  applications,  of  which  I  granted 
about  90,  and  have  received  many  warm  letters  of 
thanks.  As  my  offer  was  not  confined  to  teachers — 
although  I  aimed  at  them  mainly— stationmasters, 
coastguardsmen,  sisters  of  mercy,  constables,  dispensary 
doctors,  &e.,  were  included  in  the  recipients  of  my 
gifts.  But  not  one  single  P.P.  or  C.C.  has  come 
forward  to  apply  on  behalf  of  their  parishioners,  or  to 
give  me  any  help  or  encouragement.  That  my  work  is 


absolutely  unsectarian  is  proved  by  the  lines  on  which 
I  intend  to  work  in  future,  which  are  these  :  Instead  of 
making  any  more  gifts,  I  offer  to  sell  fruit  trees  at  one- 
half  of  cost  price — viz.,  about  6 d.  apiece — and  to  devote 
the  proceeds  of  sale  to  local  charities,  in  the  proportion 
of  ■  three-fourths  to  Roman  Catholics  and  a  fourth  to 
Protestants.” 

- ►>**• - 

THE  CITY  FRUIT  SHOW. 

AVe  have  been  favoured  by  the  Fruiterers’  Company 
with  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  prizes  offered  for  com¬ 
petition  at  an  exhibition  to  be  held  in  the  Guildhall 
on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  October,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  the  extended  and  improved  culture  of  useful 
fruit  in  the  homesteads  and  cottage  gardens  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  prize  list  is  divided  into  nine 
sections,  and  for  the  first  three,  viz.,  I.  open  to 
cottagers  only  (five  classes  for  Apples,  and  other  hardy 
fruits  and  Nuts,  and  one  for  Tomatos  ;  II.  open  to 
tenant  farmers  only  (three  classes  for  Apples,  one  for 
Pears,  and  one  for  other  hardy  fruits  and  Nuts)  ;  and 
III.  open  to  amateurs  and  gardeners  only  (three  classes 
for  Apples,  three  for  Pears,  and  one  for  six  dishes  of 
any  other  hardy  fruit),  England  and  AVales  are  divided 
into  three  zones — (1)  northern  (2),  south-western,  and 
(3)  south-eastern,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each 
section  to  exhibits  from  each  zone. 

Section  IV.  is  open  only  to  nurserymen  and  trade 
growers  in  the  United  Kingdom  (one  class  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  hardy  fruits)  ;  section  Ar.  is  for  amateurs  and 
gardeners  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  (two  classes  for 
Grapes  and  one  for  Tomatos)  ;  section  AH.,  open  to  the 
same  class  of  exhibitors  (one  class  for  fifty  dishes, 
thirty  Apples  and  twenty  Pears)  ;  section  ATII.,  open  to 
amateurs  and  gardeners  (one  class  for  twelve  dishes  or 
less  of  hardy  fruits) ;  section  VIII.,  jams  and  preserves — 
traders  and  manufacturers — and  section  IX.  for  home¬ 
made  jams  and  preserves  of  British-grown  fruit  only 
(four  classes). 

Applications  for  schedules  should  be  made  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Company,  Mr.  O.  C.  T.  Eagleton, 
40,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  AV.C. 

- »X<- - 

ONIONS. 

In  some  places  the  crop  has  already  been  pulled  to 
ripen  off  ;  but  a  summer  which  has  been  characterised 
by  coolness  rather  than  otherwise,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  rain,  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
Onions  growing.  With  a  moderately  dry  autumn, 
however,  good,  sound-keeping  crops  may  yet  be  ripened 
off.  There  is  generally  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
growers  to  obtain  bulbs  of  large  size ;  but  however  fine 
they  may  appear  on  the  exhibition  table,  the  fact 
remains  that  moderate-sized,  plump,  heavy  and  firm 
Onions  always  keep  best. 

A  large  number  of  kinds  are  now  on  trial  in  the 
Chiswick  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  and  all  of  the  undermentioned  kinds  we  noted 
there.  The  old  Blood  Red  forms  bulbs  of  medium  size 
of  a  dark  blood-red  colour,  and  strong  in  flavour.  The 
Giant  Blood-Red  Zittau  is  larger  and  somewhat  paler 
in  colour.  One  of  the  best  keeping  Onions  is  Bedford¬ 
shire  Champion,  a  broad,  rather  flattened,  pale  straw- 
coloured  variety  with  green  veins.  It  keeps  well,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  for  a  main  crop.  The  AAYoxton  is  a 
new  kind,  with  large,  flattened,  straw-coloured  bulbs. 
The  Brown  Globe,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  deep  Onion, 
tapering  somewhat  to  a  point.  It  is  of  a  pale  brownish 
red  colour,  at  least  while  still  growing.  It  is  a  very 
useful  kind,  as  it  keeps  for  a  long  time  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Cranston’s  Excelsior  is  a  conical  Onion,  with 
a  yellowish  skin  and  green  veins,  and  is  a  vigorous 
strong-growing  kind. 

Arery  similar  to  the  last  in  the  growing  state  is  Cocoa 
Nut,  a  new  Onion  that  attains  an  enormous  size  under 
favourable  cultural  conditions.  Royal  Jubilee  is  also 
quite  new.  The  skin  at  present  is  straw-coloured,  with 
green  veins,  and  the  large  bulb  is  both  broad  and  deep. 
An  early-ripening  variety  is  Rousham  Park  Hero,  with 
rather  flattened,  medium-sized  bulbs  of  a  straw-yellow 
colour,  with  green  veins.  It  seldom  produces  any 
stout  necks.  On  the  contrary,  The  Lord  Keeper  is  a 
large  deep  Onion,  with  dark  green  veins.  The  foliage 
is  very  vigorous,  and  very  much  inclined  to  produce 
stout  necks,  which  may,  however,  disappear  to  a  great 
extent  as  it  ripens  off.  Like  all  the  others,  it  was  sown 
in  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  is  no  doubt  a  late 
variety.  The  Southport  White  Globe  is  a  new  variety, 
and  as  early  as  Rousham  Park  Hero.  The  tops  were 
falling  down  when  we  saw  them  early  in  this  month. 
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The  bulbs  were  somewhat  globular  and  white,  with 
slender  green  veins  ;  the  leaves  are  rather  narrow  and 
by  no  means  bulky.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mammoth  White  Italian,  which  is  dwarf  and  early, 
with  bulbs  of  medium  or  large  size,  white  and  faintly 
lined  with  green  veins. 

A  very  popular  old  kind  is  "White  Spanish,  a  large 
and  rather  flattened  Onion.  It  was  commencing  to 
ripen  off  when  we  saw  it,  and  was  gTeenish  white  with 
narrow  green  veins.  Strong  reasons  for  its  popularity 
are,  that  it  keeps  well  and  is  very  mild  in  flavour. 
Nuneham  Parkis  an  improvement  upon  White  Spanish, 
and  has  rather  deeper,  more  conical  bulbs  with  dark 
green  veins,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  early. 
The  stems  of  Strasburg  were  beginning  to  break  down 
when  we  saw  them,  so  that  it  is  rather  early.  The 
bulbs  are  of  a  pale  red,  and  the  foliage  is  dwarf. 
The  lemon-coloured  Giant  Roeca  is  a  very  vigorous 
kind,  with  large  leaves  and  pale  red  or  straw-coloured 
bulbs. 

- - 

EFFECTS  OF  FROST  ON  TENDER 

PLANTS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  who  have  resided  in  semi- 
tropical  countries,  that  in  certain  localities  they  are 
subject  to  rather  severe  frost  during  their  winter 
season.  Such  has  been  our  experience  here  during  the 
past  week,  when  for  several  nights  our  thermometer 
registered  7°  below  freezing,  which  to  anyone  not 
accustomed  to  seeing  such  tender  plants  as  are  usually 
grown  in  England  in  stoves  and  greenhouses  growing 
in  a  freezing  atmosphere  is  a  novel  experience.  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  an  English  gardener  if,  when 
attending  to  his  duties  in  the  morning,  he  found  his 
stove,  or  even  his  greenhouse  thermometer  down  to 
25°,  I  cannot  say,  his  feelings  may  perhaps  be  better 
imagined  than  described  ;  yet,  'this  is  the  treatment 
that  some  of  his  choice  plants  are  subject  to  in  this 
country.  • 

In  enumerating  a  few  species  which  stand  this  treat¬ 
ment  uninjured  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  that  are 
under  my  immediate  care,  and  if  the  reader  will  give 
his  mind  an  imaginative  turn  and  join  my  company 
for  a  short  time,  we  will  see  what  is  injured  and  what 
is  not.  The  first  things  that  attract  our  attention  are 
a  number  of  climbing  plants,  trained  over  fences  formed 
of  strong  posts  let  into  the  ground,  to  which  is  fastened 
stout  wire  netting  about  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high.  The  fences 
cannot  be  seen,  and  consequently  the  plants  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  support  whatever.  The  first  to 
claim  examination  is  a  section  about  6  yards  long, 
covered  with  Aristolochia  grandiflora ;  then  comes  a 
much  longer  one  draped  with  Canavalia  bonariensis 
with  its  glossy  green,  drooping  ^leaves  and  purple  pea¬ 
shaped  flower.  It  is  only  on  such  a  trellis  that  we  see 
the  beauty  of  the  rather  obscure  Canavalia.  A  little 
further  on  we  come  to  a  section  of  Bougainvillea  specta- 
bilis,  quite  a  dense  hedge;  then  Mandevillea  suaveolens, 
Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum  ;  the  Bignonias  in  many  species, 
&c.  A  small  summer-house  is  beautifully  draped  with 
Bignonia  jasminoides,  in  another  place  is  Thunbergia 
laurifolia,  and  against  a  wall  are  Allamanda  Chelsoni 
and  Stephanotis  floribunda,  none  of  which  show  the 
slightest  injury,  with  7°  of  frost. 

Leaving  the  climbing  section  we  will  turn  to  those 
plants  or  trees  of  which  our  shrubberies  are  largely 
composed.  In  one  place  we  see  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Jacaranda  mimossefolia  only  five  years  old,  yet  standing 
25  ft.  high,  with  its  beautiful  fern-like  foliage  over¬ 
hanging  other  things  which  are  equally  beautiful, 
among  them  being  a  good  specimen  of  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  tied  into  bush  form  and  some  15  ft.  high.  On 
one  side  of  the  Bougainvillea  is  a  Poinsettia  pulcherrima 
with  its  glowing  crimson  floral  bracts,  measuring  13  ins. 
across  ;  on  the  other  side  is  Tecoma  velutina,  20  ft. 
high,  and  Musa  ensete,  and  near  by  Strelitzia  angusti- 
folia  may  be  seen,  with  many  spikes  of  bloom  somewhat 
discoloured  by  the  cold  winds.  Interspersed  in  the 
same  bed  may  also  be  seen  Tecoma  capensis,  Abutilons, 
Pittosporum  eugeneoides  variegata,  and  Lasiandra 
macrantha  still  showing  its  showy  purple  flowers. 

Then  turning  our  attention  to  other  parts  we  see  a 
bed  of  Bouvardias,  containing  some  eighteen  species 
and  varieties  ;  in  other  places  may  be  noted  Allamanda 
nerifolia,  a  nice  bush  about  4  ft.  high  ;  Justicia  splendens, 
Cantua  dependens,  Arduina  bispinosa,  Hibiscus  grandi¬ 
flora  flore  pleno,  Libonia  floribunda,  Murraya  exotica, 
Rondeletia  versicolor,  Russellia  juncea,  Toxicophlaea 
spectabilis,  Scutellaria  Trianse,  Dombeyas,  Neriums  as 
large  as  medium-sized  Apple  trees  ;  and  Gardenias  still 
showing  occasional  blooms.  A  large  foliage  plant  es¬ 
pecially  attracts  our  attention,  standing  about  15  ft. 


high,  with  large,  dark  glossy  green  leaves  nearly  4  ft. 
long  by  1  ft.  broad  ;  it  is  Meryta  latifolia,  a  most 
telling  object  wherever  it  can  be  grown.  We  need  not 
mention  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  which  are  grown  in  the 
open  in  some  parts  of  England.  Among  those  named 
and  a  large  number  not  mentioned  we  can  find  no  trace 
of  injury. 

I  have  to  mention  only  two  plants  of  a  hard-wooded 
nature  which  shows  the  effects  of  the  low  temperature 
they  have  been  subjected  to — namely,  Melastoma 
Malabathrica  and  the  golden-leaved  Heliotrope,  which 
has  a  few  young  growing  shoots  slightly  scorched. 
Among  soft-wooded  bedding  plants  we  find  Coleus  and 
Alternantheras  with  their  foliage  blackened  ;  while 
succulent  plants,  as  Echeveria  metallica,  E.  secunda 
glauca,  and  E.  retusa,  Cacalia  crassulifolia,  Sedums 
in  variety,  dwarf  Aloes  and  Agaves,  look  as  fresh  as 
they  would  in  England  in  the  month  of  July.  One  of 
our  best  native  Orchids  (Dendrobium  speciosa)  appears 
to  stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost  with  impunity,  as  only 
last  week,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  nine  miles  from 
here,  I  saw  in  his  garden  a  nice  piece  planted  in  the 
hollow  stump  of  a  tree,  showing  thirty  spikes  of  blooms. 
This  was  fully  exposed  alike  to  the  scorching  sun  in 
summer,  and  frosty  nights  in  winter. 

After  these  observations  I  have  almost  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  what  are  termed  tender 
exotics  have  not  been  tested  enough  in  England  as  to 
their  hardihood,  though,  perhaps,  generally  speaking, 
such  is  not  the  case.  Yet  I  believe  there  are  sheltered 
nooks  to  be  found  in  the  south  and  west  of  England, 
where  such  things  might  be  experimented  with,  and 
which,  if  made  to  succeed  would  add  much  beauty  to 
the  gardens  containing  them. — G.  R.  K,  Strathfield, 
N.S.  IF.,  16 th  July,  1890. 

- - 

PREPARING  FOR  WINTER. 

No  better  time  than  the  present  can  occur  this  year 
towards  a  general  preparation  for  the  winter  for  having 
a  thorough  overhaul  of  all  heating  arrangements, 
either  in  small  or  large  establishments.  Everything 
in  connection  therewith  should  be  brought  under  close 
inspection,  and  all  deficiencies  and  dilapidations  ascer¬ 
tained,  so  that  they  may  be  at  once  rectified  in  the  best 
manner,  as  at  this  time  they  can  be  done  with  the 
least  inconvenience  and  at  less  cost  than  if  the  same 
be  neglected  until  the  cold  days  are  upon  us.  In  cold 
weather  everything  has  to  be  done  in  a  hurry,  and 
consequently  is  often  only  half  done,  for  work  done  out 
of  season  is  always  costly  and  seldom  gives  any  real 
satisfaction.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
to  let  small  faults  pass  unheeded  at  the  time,  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  keeping  down  expenses  ;  but  nothing 
proves  the  old  adage,  “Pennywise  and  pound  foolish,” 
so  well  as  this,  for  small  faults  quickly  grow  into 
larger  ones,  and  instead  of  a  little  expense  incurred 
yearly  in  keeping  all  in  working  order,  things  are 
allowed  to  go  on  until  a  general  collapse  and  breakdown 
occurs,  and  this  generally  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
the  whole  system  of  heating  is  condemned,  and  a  great 
expenditure  is  incurred  for  new  apparatus,  whereas  if 
the  necessary  repairs  had  been  done  in  time  the  old 
apparatus  would  have  worked  satisfactorily  for  years. 
Let  all  heating  arrangements  be  therefore  subjected  to 
a  thorough  overhauling,  so  that  you  can  rest  assured 
that  everything  can  be  depended  upon  when  wanted. 

The  stokehole  is  very  often  in  all  building  arrange¬ 
ments  the  last  to  be  thought  of,  and  is  placed  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner,  or  other  inaccessible  position, 
when  it  really  ought  to  have  the  first  consideration.  It 
ought  to  be  easy  to  get  at  with  the  fuel,  so  that  no 
needless  and  constant  expense  is  incurred  in  getting 
same  to  the  fires.  See  that  there  is  sufficient  room  so 
that  the  man  who  has  to  perform  the  duty  of  stoking 
has  space  to  move  without  knocking  the  skin  otf  his 
hands  against  the  walls,  or  being  nearly  smothered 
with  smoke  and  dust  and  the  fumes  of  sulphur.  It 
should  never  be  so  inconveniently  small  that  a  man  is 
in  a  greater  hurry  to  get  out  of  it  than  to  properly 
attend  to  the  needful  wants  of  the  fires.  See  that  the 
stokehole  is  properly  drained  and  kept  free  from  water, 
for  what  is  more  disagreeable,  upon  going  to  your  fires 
in  the  early  morning,  than  to  find  yourself  over  your 
boot  tops  in  water,  and  having  to  bail  out  the  water 
before  you  can  make  up  your  fires. 

Stoking  is  an  important  matter  in  connection  with 
heating  by  hot  water.  A  good  stoker  will  become  so 
conversant  with  the  fires  under  his  charge,  that  he  is 
able  to  regulate  the  draught  so  that  no  heat  will  be 
wasted,  and  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  possible 
from  the  fuel  used  ;  and  to  become  a  thorough  good 


stoker  he  must  study  each  boiler  put  under  his  charge, 
and  the  best  methods  on  which  the  same  are  worked. 
Yery  often  you  will  find  that  the  flues  are  not  cleaned 
out  regularly  ;  this  you  may  detect  in  some  establish¬ 
ments  by  looking  for  the  soot  doors,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  are  seldom  or  never  removed,  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  soot  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  flues,  thus 
preventing  the  heat  generated  by  the  fire  from  acting 
upon  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  causing  extra  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel  to  get  up  the  required  heat,  and 
therefore  extra  expense.  See  that  the  fire  bars  are 
kept  clean,  that  no  accumulation  of  dust  and  dead  fuel 
is  allowed  at  the  back  end  of  the  fires,  and  that  the 
whole  length  of  fire  bars  be  kept  a  bright  and  clear  fire. 
See  that  the  ashpit  is  emptied  daily,  and  all  flues  and 
tubes  kept  free  from  soot,  so  that  no  heat  is  lost  and 
fuel  wasted. 

See  that  all  fire  bars  are  in  good  repair,  and  do  not 
allow  the  fuel  to  pass  through  into  the  ashpit,  and 
there  become  wasted.  Where  it  is  possible  to  apply 
them,  we  should  advise  the  use  of  hollow  water  bars  a3 
being  more  durable  than  the  ordinary  cast-iron  ones, 
and  adding,  as  they  do,  considerable  additional  power 
to  the  boiler.  The  fire  bars  can  be  greatly  preserved, 
if  it  is  possible  to  construct  the  ashpit  so  that  it  will  be 
watertight,  and  have  water  kept  constantly  in  it.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  vapour  arising  from  the 
water  in  the  ashpit  is  composed  mostly  of  oxygen, 
which  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  red-hot  fire  bars 
is  decomposed,  and  combustion  is  facilitated  by  the 
steam  given  off. 

It  is  needless  to  dilate  here  upon  the  different  form3 
of  boilers  now  in  use,  or  upon  the  merits  of  any 
particular  make,  as  every  maker  claims  to  have  some 
peculiar  advantage  in  his  make  over  any  others  in  the 
market.  Circumstances  will  very  often  have  to  guide 
you  in  making  a  selection — the  depth  of  stoke-hole 
required,  the  price,  the  cost  of  setting,  the  amount  of 
work  they  are  required  to  perform,  and  the  fuel  at  your 
disposal ;  these  we  will  therefore  pass  over,  as  our 
present  intention  is  more  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  thoroughly  examining  and  putting  in  order  what  you 
already  have,  than  to  recommend  any  new  arrangement. 

Boilers  are  mostly  provided  with  a  tap  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  off  the  water  when  required.  See  that  these 
are  occasionally  allowed  to  run  for  a  few  moments,  to 
draw  off  some  of  the  sediment,  and  let  the  boilers  be 
thoroughly  emptied  and  washed  out  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  so  that  no  sediment  is  allowed  to  become 
deposited  in  the  boilers,  and  thus  cause  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  fuel  before  the  water  can  be  heated. 
All  the  mains  which  connect  the  different  ranges  of 
houses  with  the  boilers,  should  be  so  arranged,  if 
possible,  where  they  are  easy  to  get  at,  so  that  in  case 
of  a  breakdown  or  leakage,  they  can  be  got  at  without 
entailing  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  expense 
in  having  to  pull  down  part  of  the  brickwork,  &c., 
which  has  to  be  built  up  again,  thus  incurring 
further  expense. 

All  pipes  in  houses  should  be  laid  upon  pillars  or 
other  supports,  with  firm  foundations,  and  if  one  of 
these  supports  has  sunk  or  given  way  ever  so  little, 
and  allowed  the  pipes  to  fall,  at  this  point  air  is  almost 
certain  to  find  a  lodgment,  and  prevent  the  circulation 
of  the  water,  and  generally  hard  firing  is  resorted  to, 
to  try  and  force  the  circulation,  and  the  result  is 
bursting  of  pipes  or,  may  be,  of  the  boiler  itself. 
Therefore  all  awkward  dips  and  bends  must  be  avoided, 
as  very  often  the  water  will  flow  freely  enough  up  to 
the  dip,  but  will  not  go  beyond.  Air  is  deposited  in 
the  dip,  and  with  great  difficulty  is  it  forced  out,  and 
circulation  cannot  be  depended  upon.  See  that  no  soil 
or  other  rubbish  be  allowed  to  accumulate  against 
any  of  the  pipes,  as  this  prevents  the  free  circulation  of 
air  all  the  way  round  them,  thereby  reducing  their 
heating  power  and  causing  a  loss  of  heat  and  fuel. 

Considerable  labour  is  caused  in  many  establishments 
by  the  short-sightedness  shown,  when  fixing  supply 
cisterns,  in  not  placing  them  in  some  accessible 
position,  the  greatest  difficulty  often  being  experienced 
in  getting  at  them  even  with  a  water-pot.  Every 
cistern  ought  to  be  fitted  with  a  ball-tap  (if  water  is 
laid  on  to  the  houses),  so  that  the  pipes  will  be  always 
full  of  water.  This  especially  applies  where  provision 
is  made  in  any  of  the  houses  for  drawing  warm  or  tepid 
water  when  required  for  watering  and  syringing. 
Another  great  evil  lies  in  placing  the  supply  cistern 
out  of  doors,  which  is  a  source  of  great  danger,  as  the 
water  is  very  often  frozen  in  the  cistern,  and  also  in 
the  supply  pipe  proceeding  from  it  to  the  boiler. 
Therefore  place  them  all  inside,  and  where  they  will  be 
higher  than  the  highest  point  in  the  range  of  pipes. 

Every  range  of  piping  should  be  provided  with  an 
air-tap  at  the  highest  point  of  the  flow,  and  these 
should  be  regularly  looked  at,  and  all  the  air  allowed 
to  escape.  Where  more  than  one  house  is  heated  from 
the  same  boiler,  valves  are  a  primary  necessity,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  as  required,  and  these 
should  be  looked  to  every  season  to  see  that  they  are 
not  stuck  fast  ;  they  will  thus  be  available  for  use 
whenever  necessary. — F.  Gee. 
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Mr.  James  Thurstan's  Garden  at  Cardiff. 
Being  at  Cardiff  a  short  time  ago,  I  called  upon  my 
friend,  Mr.  James  Thurstan,  of  floricultural  fame,  and 
I  must  admit  that  I  was  astonished  with  what  he  does 
in  so  small  and  circumscribed  a  garden.  Mr.  Thurstan 
resides  in  the  Richmond  Road,  a  good  bioad  thorough¬ 
fare  lined  with  villa  residences  on  either  side,  and 
planted  with  Lime  trees  ;  this  and  many  other  of  the 
newer  streets  representing  the  rapid  growth  of  Cardiff. 
A  good  deal  of  tree  planting  has  been  done  in  this 
enterprising  town,  but  Limes  are  almost  entirely 
employed,  and  though  the  summer  may  be  said  to  be 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees  in  streets,  already 
many  of  the  Cardiff  Limes  have  turned  rusty  and 
brown,  and  will  soon  lose  their  leaves.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  method  of  planting  adopted  at  Cardiff  is 
one  not  altogether  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the 
trees. 

The  garden  at  the  rear  of  Mr.  Thurstan’s  residence  is  so 
ridiculously  small  for  the  requirements  of  a  florist,  that 
it  is  only  by  utilising  every  corner,  and  crowding  every 
available  spot  that  Mr.  Thurstan  is  able  to  grow  so 
many  floral  favourites.  The  wall  on  three  sides  of  the 
garden  is  mainly  covered  with  early-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  which  are  great  favourites  with  our  friend, 
with  a  few  later  ones  to  follow  on  successionally.  In 
front  of  these  is  a  narrow  border  utilised  for  Phloxes, 
Carnations,  Gladioli,  a  few  Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  and 
odds  and  ends,  and  it  is  under  the  shade  of  the  branches 
of  his  Chrysanthemums  that  Mr.  Thurstan  strikes  his 
Pink  pipings,  in  a  homely  way  it  is  true,  but  a  very 
successful  one.  A  dozen  or  so  of  pipings  are  put  into 
a  little  centre  of  sandy  soil,  and  they  are  then  covered 
over  with  a  portion  of  a  glass  jam  jar,  which  excludes 
the  air,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  failure  with  one  of  the 
pipings.  Most  heads  of  families  are  acquainted  with 
the  circular  glass  jars  or  bottles  in  which  jams  are  sold, 
and  about  one  third  of  the  way  down  Mr.  Thurstan 
cuts  it  all  the  way  round  with  a  diamond,  and  then 
holding  a  red-hot  poker  just  above  the  cut  and  moving 
it  along  the  line,  the  jar  is  cut  through,  and  thus  a 
covering  for  the  pipings  is  obtained.  Mr.  Thurstan 
states  that  a  large  champagne  bottle  is  best,  because  it 
can  be  cut  in  halves  and  both  ends  utilized.  If  the 
pipings  have  water  on  the  leaves  when  put  in, 
the  glass  covering  is  tilted  up  a  little  to  dry 
them  before  it  is  finally  closed.  In  one  corner  of  the 
garden  is  a  bed  of  seedling  Pinks  from  the  choicest 
varieties,  so  strong  looking  as  to  lead  one  to 
suppose  they  are  Carnations,  but  Mr.  Thurstan  holds 
that  the  Pink  is  simply  a  variety  of  the  Carnation. 
One  of  Mr.  Thurstan’s  favoufite  Carnations  is  Mary 
Morris.  This  grows  very  freely  with  him,  producing 
abundant  grass  and  very  fine  flowers.  There  are  two 
beds  of  his  fine  select  Tulips  not  yet  lifted,  though  it 
is  held  by  eminent  Tulip  growers  that  the  Tulip  enjoys 
a  dry  rest  above  ground  more  than  a  wet  one  below. 
There  is  a  border  of  hardy  perennials,  in  which  are 
some  fine  seedling  Phloxes  raised  by  Mr.  Thurstan, 
Delphiniums,  of  which  he  has  a  fine  seedling  strain, 
Gladioli,  and  other  choice  things,  which  supply  many 
cut  blooms  for  house  decoration.  I  cannot  enumerate 
all  the  features  of  interest  that  are  found  in  this  small 
garden  ;  but  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  seedling 
alpine  Auriculas  from  crosses  made  by  Mr.  Thurstan 
between  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Slough  Rival,  and  others,  and 
also  some  seedling  gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

I  was  much  interested  in  looking  about  this  garden. 
Our  friend  sighs  for  more  room  in  a  less  confined 
locality,  but  as  his  things  are  choice  and  valuable  they 
need  to  be  kept  under  the  master’s  eye.  My  imperfect 
sketch  fails  to  do  justice  to  this  home  of  a  florist,  but 
it  serves  to  indicate  what  may  be  done  by  a  man  with 
great  regard  for  some  floral  pets,  which  receive  constant 
and  loving  attention  at  his  hands. — E.  D. 

- - 

BANANAS  AT  SYQN  HOUSE. 

Several  species  of  Musa  are  grown  at  this  establish¬ 
ment,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  but 
M.  Cavendishii,  the  Chinese  species,  is  regularly  cul¬ 
tivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  as  it  is  both  dwarf  and 
requires  rather  less  heat  than  the  other  good-fruiting 
species.  Two  houses  are  specially  devoted  to  it  in 
batches  of  different  ages.  Some  very  large  bunches  of 
fruit  are  now  in  the  course  of  development.  The  bracts 
of  the  male  flowers  are  large,  purplish  with  a  glaucous 
bloom,  fading  to  brown,  and  present  a  curious  ajrpear- 
ance.  The  young  fruits  are  now  swelling  fast.  In  one 
of  the  houses  are  some  tall  stems  of  the  Plantain,  or 


Adam’s  Apple  Plantain  (M.  sapientum).  One  of  them, 
now  cut  down,  produced  a  crop  of  fine  fruit  recently, 
for  some  of  which  Mr.  Wythes,  the  gardener,  received 
a  Cultural  Commendation  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  a  recent  meeting.  In  the  large  conservatory 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  M.  ensete,  now  ripening  a  huge 
bunch  of  large  fruits.  The  latter  are  curved  upwards, 
dark  olive-green,  and  appear  as  if  they  would  become 
almost  black  when  mature.  This  species  is  grown 
largely  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  often  "used  in  the 
sub-tropical  garden.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
fruits  will  contain  many  seeds,  and  may  not  be  very 
palatable  even  when  mature. 

- - - HS5&C- - 

OUR  FLOWER  SHOW. 

The  annual  flower  show,  or  horticultural  exhibition,  as 
is  now  prefers  to  call  itself,  is  one  of  the  greatest  events 
of  the  year  for  our  town.  It  began  (liKe  other  im¬ 
portant  matters)  in  a  very  small  way.  A  certain 
department  of  the  municipality  had  for  long  been  vexed 
by  a  deficit  (no  uncommon  thing,  by  the  way),  which 
in  its  turn,  if  the  members  of  the  committee  concerned 
with  it  are  to  be  believed,  so  vexed  the  department 
that  it  was  decided  to  take  strong  measures  for  its 
expunction.  Why  not  inaugurate  a  flower  show  in  the 
public  park,  appeal  to  the  gentry  and  their  wives  for 
their  invaluable  patronage,  give  a  public  luncheon  at 
so  much  a  head,  and  wind  up  with  fireworks — all  for 
the  benefit  of  the  recalcitrant  department  ? 

The  scheme  met  with  the  approval  of  our  local 
dignitaries,  and  the  first  flower  show  of  the  series  was 
duly  consummated.'  The  local  press  waxed  florid  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  as  if  our  editors  had  drawn  their 
inspiration  upon  the  subject  from  Voltaire  himself, 
who  has  so  precisely  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  usage 
of  metaphors  idyllic  and  pastoral.  What  if  there  were 
an  astounding  number  of  printer’s  errors  in  the  record, 
or  pseudo-record,  of  the  prize-winning  plants  ?  The 
general  public  knows  not  the  difference  between  a 
“Cypripedium  Stonei  ”  and  a  “  Dendrochilum  fili- 
forme,”  and  takes  not  a  pennyworth  of  interest  in  the 
groups  to  which  these  interesting  objects  may  be  said 
to  belong.  The  general  public  cares  for  the  cut  flowers 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  allowed  to  smell  them  if  they  are 
odoriferous,  and  for  the  larger  plants  only  inasmuch  as 
they  are  provocative  of  the  “  Ohs  !  ”  and  “  Ahs  !  ”  of 
vague  admiration  which  it  is  the  custom  to  lavish  upon 
them.  The  Strawberries  and  Cherries,  and  the  other 
attractive  products  of  the  kitchen  garden  are  also 
agreeable  enough  as  whets  to  the  imagination  of  the 
general  public  and  its  unholy  appetite.  For  the  most 
part,  the  clientele  of  our  local  press  skip  the  hard  words 
in  the  report  of  the  show,  and  read  only  what  they  can 
understand  and  appreciate  without  an  effort. 

This  first  flower  show  not  only  paid  the  debts  of  the 
embarrassed  department  of  our  municipality,  but  left 
a  nice  little  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee,  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  regard  as 
a  guarantee  fund  for  the  shows  of  the  future.  Hitherto, 
however,  fate  and  the  weather  have  been  so  kind  that 
the  sum  has  never  been  lessened.  Rather  it  swells 
year  by  year ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  sanguine 
Town  Councillors  who  look  upon  it  as  the  mainstay  of 
the  borough  finances.  A  hundred  years  hence,  for 
example,  why  may  not  all  our  town  loans  (now  quoted 
at  about  4  per  cent,  premium)  be  obliterated  by  the 
serried  rank  of  figures  which  the  flower  show  balance 
of,  say,  1990  ought  to  exhibit  ? 

This  year,  then,  the  horticultural  exhibition  is  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  The  town  itself  is  decorated  with  flags 
of  many  devices  for  the  occasion,  and  the  bells  of  the 
collegiate  church  ring  merrily  for  hours.  There  is  an 
influx  of  visitors  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  and  open  house  is  the.  rule  with  many  of  the 
opulent  tenants  of  our  villas  near  the  park  in  which 
the  exhibition  is  held.  The  Mayor  is  at  the  kernel  of 
the  excitement.  Having  at  the  outset  headed  a 
pompous  procession  of  Councillors  and  others  from  the 
Town  Hall  to  the  park,  and  formally  declared  the  show 
inaugurated,  he  next  proceeds  to  take  the  chair  at  an 
ambitious  but  by  no  means  expensive  public  luncheon, 
spread  in  a  large  marquee  in  the  middle  of  the  grounds. 
Three  bands  play  round  about  the  tent,  to  the  clatter 
of  plates  and  the  popping  of  corks.  The  guests  do  not 
hide  their  appetites  imder  a  bushel.  Their  lack  of 
modesty  in  this  respect  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  topics  of 
conversation  later  in  the  day  ;  the  contractor  for  the 
feast  having  unkindly  enumerated  certain  of  the  ticket 
holders  (at  half-a-crown  each)  who  ate  their  money  to 
the  last  farthing’s-worth.  Really,  however,  the  griev¬ 
ance  is  not  a  very  serious  one  ;  and  there  is  such  a 
contagion  of  high  spirits,  due  to  the  lovely  weather  and 


the  exhilarating  music,  that  even  the  contractor  anon 
holds  his  tongue  and  prepares  with  a  zest  for  the  gTeater 
multitude  who  will  by-and-by  trouble  him  for  ninepenny 
teas  and  an  indefinite  number  of  glasses  of  beer.  His 
Worship  the  Mayor  inaugurates  the  purchases  of 
“bitter,”  as  he  has  already  inaugurated  much  else. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  he  will  feel  like  when  the  day 
comes  to  an  end.  He  has  to  receive  various  “  floral” 
deputations  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  make 
neat  little  speeches  which  cannot  fail  to  leave  him 
insufferably  thirsty  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then 
the  rank  and  fashion  have  to  be  welcomed  at  three 
o’clock,  when  the  Mayoress  dispenses  “afternoon  tea” 
to  all  comers  with  whom  she  is  on  bowing  terms. 
Later  there  is  a  band  contest,  of  which  his  Worship’s 
unfortunate  tympanum  is  to  be  the  arbitrator.  In  the 
evening  he  is  expected  to  be  here,  there  and  every¬ 
where,  with  an  affable  smile  and  a  “  How  do  you  do  ?” 
for  all  the  world.  And  when  the  sun  has  utterly  gone 
from  sight  and  the  gloaming  is  ushered  in,  he  must 
give  the  signal  for  that  stupendous  display  of  fireworks 
(pyrotechnic  exhibition,  we  should  say)  which  collects 
our  populace  by  tens  of  thousands,  spoils  a  few  hats 
and  bonnets,  and  frightens  the  wild  fowl  and  swans  of 
our  lakes  until  they  are  disposed  to  migrate  en  masse 
at  a  venture. 

Each  mayor  in  succession  endeavours  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  the  town  by  the  introduction  of  some 
fascinating  novelty  into  the  show.  One  year  there 
was  a  trades’  procession — a  few  hundred  operatives 
promenading  up  and  down  the  park  with  the  banners 
and  ribbons  of  their  guilds  and  orders  and  various 
models  of  their  industrial  achievements.  Another  year 
there  was  a  “  beauty  ”  competition  ;  and  vast  was  the 
concourse  of  ribald  males  (at  a  shilling  a  head)  to  see 
the  audacious  damsels  who  hoped  that  their  charms 
were  of  the  pre-eminent  kind.  Yet  another  year  there 
was  a  flight  of  paper  balloons,  the  idea  of  which  was 
worthy  the  fertile  brain  of  Dean  Swift.  The  air  was 
full  of  monstrous  shapes  of  many  colours  :  giants’ 
heads  with  preposterous  noses,  sun-fishes,  fat  women, 
and  the  like  grotesques.  But  no  matter  what  the 
novelty,  it  is  always  pronounced  by  our  local  press  to 
“  eclipse  all  former  attempts  of  the  kind.” 

This  year  we  have  a  gathering  of  cyclists  from  a 
radius  of  many  miles,  with  a  gold  medal  for  the  club 
which  makes  the  most  effective  figure  in  the  twilight 
illuminated  procession.  They  were  here  by  the 
hundred — little  men  and  big  men,  in  jersey  and  home- 
spun  and  honest  corduroy  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  fair 
took  a  hand  in  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  Some 
of  their  decorations  were  worthy  of  the  Spanish  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  post-Renaissance  period.  They  travelled 
under  roomy  canopies  or  Japanese  umbrellas  or 
baldaquins  of  Liberty  silk,  with  a  fringe  of  lanterns— 
crimson,  blue,  yellow,  and  green.  One  enterprising 
soul  made  his  machine  into  a  yacht,  from  the  mainmast 
of  which  fluttered  the  pennons  of  the  nations.  Others, 
mindful  rather  of  the  unities,  relied  wholly  upon 
flowers  for  their  success ;  their  very  wheels  were 
rotating  beds  of  Roses.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  a 
pretty  conceit ;  and  the  “  Ohs  !  ”  and  “  Ahs  !  ”  of  the 
multitude  were  sufficiently  justified.  As  the  paper 
remarked,  “it  eclipsed  all  former  attempts  of  the  kind.” 

The  fireworks  also  were  in  the  same  case.  Last  year 
the  crowning  illumination  was — what  do  you  think  ? — 
the  entwined  portrait  of  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  with 
a  cradle  underneath  them.  Their  Worships  had  in¬ 
creased  the  population  during  the  Mayor’s  year  of 
office  ;  and  it  was  a  delicate,  if  somewhat  too  overt, 
species  of  congratulation  tendered  to  them  and  the 
world  at  large  simultaneously.  This  year  we  are  less 
parochial  in  our  fancy.  Mr.  Stanley  gives  us  his  head, 
giant-size  ;  and  we  have  the  Forth  Bridge  done  to  the 
life,  with  a  red  train  tearing  across  it,  ’mid  a  whirl  of 
smoke,  into  nothingness. 

Last,  and  best  of  all,  the  receipts  at  the  gate  beat 
the  record,  or,  rather,  “eclipse  all  previous  takings.’’ 
The  committee  feel  rewarded  for  their  great  exertions, 
and  his  Worship  the  Mayor  rejoices  that  he  has  not 
perspired  in  vain.  — St.  James's  Gazette. 

- ■»$<«■ - 

A  COLLECTION  OF  LOBELIAS. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  gardeners  to  grow  Lobelias 
for  bedding  purposes  from  seed.  Their  plea  is  that  it 
saves  the  trouble  of  propagating  them  from  cuttings 
with  the  risk  of  losing  them  in  winter.  The  space  they 
would  occupy  is  devoted  to  something  else  ;  and  all 
round  the  reasons  for  this  method  of  growing  them 
seem  very  plausible.  The  difference  between  Lobelias 
raised  from  seeds  and  those  propagated  from  cuttings 
becomes  evident  by  midsummer.  By  seed  raising, 
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however,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  obtaining  some¬ 
thing  new  and  superior  to  existing  varieties,  either 
in  colour,  size  of  flowers,  dwarfness,  or  floriferous- 
ness. 

A  large  number  of  varieties  all  raised  from  seed  are 
now  on  trial  at  the  Chiswick  nursery  of  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  A  very  large  and  deep  blue- 
flowered  variety  gives  great  promise  of  being  a  good 
thing  if  propagated  from  cuttings.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower.  L.  Erinus  erecta  is  very  dwarf  and  compact, 
but  the  flowers  are  rather  small  and  pale  blue,  with 
three  dark  blue  spots  and  a  white  one.  It  may  certainly 
be  called  pretty.  That  named  L.  E.  gracilis  erecta 
(Bicton)  has  white  flowers  with  a  pale  blue  tube  and 
three  blue  spots  on  the  lip.  It  is  compact,  bushy  and 
floriferous,  with  blooms  of  medium  size.  Similar  in 
habit  is  L.  E.  gracilis  erecta  alba,  but  the  flowers  are 
pure  white.  A  tall-growing  kind  named  L.  E.  hybrida 
grandiflora  is  notable  for  the  size  of  its  deep  blue 
flowers.  It  would  no  doubt  be  greatly  improved  in 
habit  by  raising  it  from  cuttings.  As  a  pot  plant  it 
■would  also  assume  a  dwarfer  habit  and  appear  more 
floriferous,  from  the  simple  fact  of  the  internodes 
between  them  being  shorter. 

A  pale  rosy  purple  variety, 
named  L.  E.  erecta  rosea, 
presents  something  different 
from  the  usual  blue  and 
white,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  blue  varieti.es  are 
the  most  popular  of  all  the 
kinds  in  cultivation.  Those 
who  like  a  change  from 
blue,  would  find  in  Prima 
Donna  something  both 
novel  and  attractive.  The 
flowers  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  last,  and 
deep  purple  with  a  white 
eye.  A  more  compact  and 
floriferous  habit  would, 
no  doubt,  be  induced  by 
propagation  from  cuttings 
in  spring.  It  is  certainly 
very  choice  in  its  way. 

Very  different  is  Paxtoniana, 
whose  large  sky-blue  flowers 
have  a  large  white  blotch 
on  the  lip — so  large,  indeed, 
that  in  many  instances 
it  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  of  the 
lower  segments  of  the  flower. 

The  variety  flowers  with 
tolerable  freedom.  Some¬ 
what  novel  is  Pearl,  the 
whole  of  the  flower  being 
white,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  small  upper  lobes 
and  the  tube,  which  are 
pale  blue.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  rather  pretty. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Speciosa 
is  a  well-known  and  useful 
variety  which  comes  pretty 
true  from  seed.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  bright 
blue  colour,  and  the  foliage  assumes  a  dark  bronzy  hue. 

Altogether  about  twenty-six  varieties  are  grown  on 
trial  from  seeds,  of  which  the  above  named  sorts  were 
the  best  at  the  time  of  our  visit  recently.  It  gives 
some  idea  of  the  number  of  kinds  in  cultivation  ;  and 
extensive  as  the  list  may  seem,  most  growers  no  doubt 
would  be  able  to  name  many  others  which  they  grow 
or  have  seen  in  cultivation  at  one  time  or  other.  Some 
varieties,  such  as  Mazarine  Blue,  are  very  difficult  to 
preserve  through  the  winter  in  houses  with  a  low 
temperature  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  especially  when 
they  have  not  been  well  established  before  winter.  A 
good  plan,  and  one  that  should  be  adopted  in  every 
establishment,  is  to  keep  a  few  stock  plants  in  pots  at 
planting-out  time.  Any  amount  of  cuttings  can  be 
obtained  from  these  when  placed  in  heat  in  spring. 
- - 

A  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  DUNMORE 

EAST. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  this  small  fashionable  water¬ 
ing  place  that  it  can  hold  a  fine  show,  be  able  to  fill  a 
200  ft.  marquee,  and  with  exhibits  generally  of  a 
commendable  character.  I  often  wonder  why  more 
favoured  localities  do  not  do  likewise.  All  my 
experience  tends  to  show  that  both  employers  and 


gardeners  benefit  mutually  by  competitive  friendly 
emulation.  Here  the  committee  rests  upon  a  broad 
basis,  consisting  of  both  the  gentry  proprietors,  the 
local  clergymen,  and  the  leading  gardeners,  with  the 
Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue  as  president,  while  generous 
subscriptions  supplement  the  funds.  The  show  was 
held  on  the  loth  inst. — Lady  Day,  a  general  holiday  in 
Ireland — in  the  beautifully  situated  little  town  park 
immediately  overlooking  the  bay  and  harbour,  and  was 
fortunate  in  being  held  in  tolerably  fine  weather,  an 
important  factor  for  a  flower  show,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  the  Emerald  Isle 
this  year.  The  town  from  this  position  is  picturesque 
in  the  extreme.  Right  in  front,  and  across  the  estuary 
is  the  co.  Wexford,  and  jutting  out  into  the  broad 
Atlantic  is  Hook  Head,  on  which  is  situated  the  fine 
marine  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely,  Loftus  Hall. 
At  Dunmore,  an  influential  supporter  of  the  society  is 
Mrs.  Malcomson,  of  Villa  Marina  and  Ballinakill,  while 
it  is  fortunate  in  having  so  courteous  a  secretary  as  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Eorde,  who  is  warmly  supported  by  Mr. 
Harvey,  a  leading  merchant.  The  Hon.  D.  Fortescue’s 
exotic  Ferns,  including  Adiantum  gracillimum,  A. 


Achimenes,  Rosy  Queen. 

Farleyense,  A.  farinosa,  and  A.  trapeziforme  (several 
feet  through)  ;  Crotons,  Caladiums,  Dracaenas,  orna¬ 
mental  foliage  plants  and  tree  Ferns  ;  Mrs.  Malcomson’s 
Palms  and  Yuccas,  with  the  non-competitive  con¬ 
tributions  of  Gloxinias,  spotted  and  marbled  ;  Triumph 
Melons,  &c.  from  Glenville  ;  Asters,  Zinnias,  Picotees, 
and  Carnations  from  Miss  Bolton,  Brook  Lodge  ;  and 
Campanulas  from  Mrs.  Alcock,  were  special  features  of 
the  show.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
prize  list. 

Plants. — In  the  open  competition  for  plants,  the 
President,  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue,  Summerville 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  A.  Calthorpe),  took  first  prize  for 
exotic  Ferns,  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Coleus  (highly 
coloured),  tree  Ferns,  and  richly-veined  Caladiums  ; 
and  for  the  best  specimen  in  the  show  he  scored  with 
an  immense  Adiantum  gracillimum.  Mrs.  Malcomson, 
Villa  Marina  (gardener,  Mr.  Dunphy),  and  at  her  second 
residence,  Ballinakill,  near  Waterford  (gardener,  Mr. 
Noonan),  had  some  remarkably  fine  Palms  about  5  ft. 
high  in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  was  first  for 
Cockscombs,  double  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  native 
Ferns,  being  second  for  exotic  Ferns,  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  single  zonal  Pelargoniums,  &c.  Mrs.  Alcock 
was  first  for  single  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
second  for  an  ornamental  arrangement  of  native  Ferns. 


Many  extras  for  effect  were  sent,  not  for  competition. 

Cut  flowers. — Here  there  was  considerable  com¬ 
petition,  many  exhibits  being  very  meritorious.  Lady 
Carew,  Woodstown  (gardener,  Mr.  O’Brien),  gained 
first  for  double  Dahlias,  Asters  (Comet),  six  Gladioli 
Gandavensis,  and  a  finely-arranged  hand  bouquet ;  and 
was  second  with  African  Marigolds.  Sir  Robert  Paul, 
Ballyglan,  contributed  largely,  getting  first  for  twelve 
single  Dahlias  (how  very  badly  these  stand  the  heat  of 
a  show  !),  twelve  Asters  (different),  African  Marigolds, 
and  single  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  trusses  of  three. 
One  of  the  sights  in  this  section  was  an  artistic  trophy 
arrangement  of  some  score  spikes,  each  different,  of 
some  charming  hybrids  of  Gladiolus  Gandavensis,  sent 
by  Lord  James  Butler,  which  readily  got  first  prize  and 
a  special  Award  of  Merit.  The  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue 
was  first  for  Zinnias,  gaining  prizes  also  for  Pansie 
and  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis.  The  first  for  Pansies 
went  to  Mrs.  Jacob,  who  took  prizes  for  Dahlias,  Asters, 
and  hand  bouquet  (second). 

Fruit.  — The  Summerville  exhibits  by  Mr.  Calthorpe 
were  really  splendid,  and  would  possibly  win  at  any 
show,  especially  his  Triumph  Melon,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Black  Alicante  and  White 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
as  also  were  his  kitchen 
Apples,  each  getting  first 
prize  readily.  Mrs.  Malcom- 
son’s  black  Grapes  required 
a  few  more  days’  ripening, 
but  Mr.  Noonan,  her  gar¬ 
dener,  had  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  Barrington  Peaches 
and  Morello  Cherries,  secur¬ 
ing  first.  Lady  Carew  did 
similarly  with  Victoria 
Plums,  dessert  Apples,  and 
Pears.  The  first  for  the  latter 
fruit  went  to  Mrs.  Jacob, 
Miss  Armstrong  gaining  a 
similar  prize  for  Gooseberries. 

Vegetables. — This  section 
was  so  large,  and  the 
entries  so  numerous,  that  I 
cannot  claim  your  space  for 
an  extended  notice  ;  suffice 
it  to  say  it  was  a  strong 
feature  of  the  show,  the 
principal  prize-winners  being 
Sir  Robert  Paul,  Lady 
Carew,  Mrs.  Malcomson,  the 
President,  Mr.  Dobbyne, 
Mrs.  Jacob,  and  others.  A 
committee  of  ladies  judged 
the  table  decorations,  while 
the  window-gardens  had  been 
previously  inspected  and  the 
prizes  awarded.  These  latter 
should  be  a  feature  in  every 
town,  especially  a  sea-side 
resort.  The  honorary 
secretary,  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Forde,  had  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  perfect,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
efforts  a  success  in  the 
largest  attendance  of  any 
previous  year.  The  judges  seem  to  have  given  satis¬ 
faction  also  ;  they  were  Messrs.  Crawford,  Kilcronagh 
Gardens  ;  O’Shea,  Clonmel  Asylum  Gardens  ;  and  your 
correspondent,  TV.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

- ->I<- - 

ACHIMENES,  ROSY  QUEEN. 

The  varieties  of  Achimenes  in  cultivation  at  one  time 
or  other  have  been  exceedingly  numerous,  but  with  the 
exception  of  A.  rosea  and  A.  r.  superba,  none  of  them 
exhibited  a  pure  rose  colour  like  that  of  Rosy  Queen, 
which  has  been  obtained  bv  selection  from  a  large 
number  of  seedlings.  The  flosvers  of  A.  rosea  and  its 
variety  A.  r.  superba  are,  however,  small  by  comparison 
with  those  of  the  new  variety  under  notice,  which  are 
large  and  bright  rose  with  a  white  throat.  The  stems 
grow  about  6  ins.  or  8  ins.  in  height,  bearing  their 
showy  flowers  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  along 
the  greater  part  of  their  length,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  softly  hairy,  and  light  green  in  colour  ;  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  robust  and  vigorous.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  29th  of  April  of 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  when  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons  received  a  First  Class  Certificate  for  it.  They  also 
showed  it  a  month  later  at  the  Temple  show  in  May, 
when  it  was  still  in  fine  condition.  Those  who  grow 
Achimenes  will  find  it  a  very  distinct  variety  for 
mixing  with  older  and  better  known  kinds  of  white 
and  purple  shades. 
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SEASONABLE  WORK  in  the  GARDEN. 

Temperature  and  Shading  of  the  Stove. — 
The  nights  are  now  getting  longer  and  colder,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  use  more  artificial  heat  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  to  70°.  Less  shading  will  be 
necessary  during  the  day,  and  in  fact,  a  fair  amount  of 
direct  sunshine  will  prove  of  great  advantage  in  ripening 
off  the  young  wood  of  many  kinds.  A  little  ventilation 
at  top  even  at  night  will  be  of  service,  in  allowing  the 
superabundant  moisture  to  escape. 

Caladiums. — A  great  mistake  is  often  made  in 
removing  these  to  a  cool  house  after  they  begin  to  get 
shabby.  Of  course,  when  they  cease  to  be  ornamental 
they  must  be  removed  from  the  benches,  but  the  tubers 
would  keep  better  if  the  pots  containing  them  were 
taken  to  some  pit  kept  at  stove  temperature,  or  at  least 
not  lower  than  50°.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  con¬ 
venience  the  pots  might  be  put  under  the  stove  benches, 
placing  them  on  their  sides  to  prevent  the  drip  from 
the  plants  above  entering  the  pots. 

Gloxinias.  —  The  batch  meant  for  autumn  and 
winter  flowering  should  now  receive  their  final  shift. 
Pots  of  a  smaller  size  than  were  used  for  the  summer¬ 
flowering  batches  will  be  most  convenient,  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  blooming  in  the  dull  days  now  fast  approach¬ 
ing.  Liquid  manure  will  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the 
small  quantity  of  soil  used. 

Hedychiums. — These,  while  they  last  in  good 
condition,  are  very  effective  for  conservatory  or  green¬ 
house  decoration.  Late-developed  shoots  may  be 
encouraged  to  flower  by  assisting  the  plants  with  liquid 
manure.  After  they  have  finished  flowering,  keep  them 
somewhat  drier  at  the  root. 

Cinerarias. — Give  these  every  attention  if  they  are 
intended  to  be  grown  on  into  large  plants.  The  roots 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  pot-bound,  otherwise 
the  plants  will  throw  up  weakly  flower  stems,  whereas 
they  ought  to  be  making  rapid  growth.  Of  course, 
those  plants  intended  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering 
should  receive  their  final  shift  early,  small  pots  being 
used  to  encourage  an  early  development  of  bloom.  See 
that  they  do  not  at  any  time  get  infested  with  green¬ 
fly- 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Tying  and  disbudding 
should  be  the  order  of  the  day  for  some  time  in  all  cases 
where  large  exhibition  blooms  are  wanted.  Assist 
with  liquid  manure. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  — A  little  warmth  in  the 
pipes  morning  and  evening  will  djspel  moisture  which 
might  otherwise  condense  on  the  flowers  and  foliage  to 
their  damage.  The  increased  warmth  will  also  keep 
growth  moving,  and  help  to  prolong  the  display. 
Plenty  of  ventilation  will  always  ensure  sturdiness  of 
growth.  Fire-heat  would  also  be  found  beneficial 
during  the  prevalence  of  wet  weather. 

Vineries.— The  earliest  Vines  are  now  losing  their 
leaves,  and  may  have  their  laterals  pruned  back  a  little 
so  as  to  allow  light  and  air  to  have  free  play 
amongst  the  shoots  and  leaves  left,  in  order  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  wood.  In  the  case  of  very 
vigorous  Vines  they  may  not  yet  show  much  sign  of 
going  to  rest.  A  little  fire  heat  may  be  given  during 
the  day  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  allowing  the  fire  to 
die  out  towards  afternoon  to  avoid  any  undue  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  Vines.  The  houses  in  which  the  borders 
have  been  re-made  sufficiently  long  ago  to  permit  of  the 
Vine  roots  taking  hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  should  now  be 
kept  quite  cool  to  induce  the  Vines  to  go  to  rest. 
“Where  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging  it  will  be  necessary  on 
dull,  wet  days  to  give  artificial  heat  in  order  to  dispel 
moisture.  The  roots  must  not,  however,  be  allowed  to 
get  dry,  otherwise  the  Grapes  will  shrivel  or  lose  their 
plump  character.  Give  supplies  of  clear  water  when¬ 
ever  the  borders  present  the  appearance  of  being  dry. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  required  to  be  in  fruit  by 
November  should  now  be  good  stocky  plants.  It  is 
better  to  have  them  a  little  early,  so  as  to  allow  the 
plants  to  make  good  growth  without  being  hurried, 
because  they  have  then  more  substance,  and  are  better 
able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  bad  light,  when  that 
occurs,  than  if  the  plants  had  been  hurried  on  in  a 
high  temperature  with  little  ventilation.  If  still  in 
pots  they  should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass  to  make 
them  sturdy. 

Tigs  on  tbe  Open  Wall.  — Fruits  of  the  second 
crop  now  forming  may  be  removed,  as  they  cannot 
possibly  attain  full  size  and  ripen  now.  Others  may 


develop  in  their  place  in  9pring,  and  so  assist  in 
swelling  the  crop  produced  on  the  tip  of  the  shoots, 
now  only  ripening  or  still  growing. 

The  Orchard  House. — Trees  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  in  pots  may  be  stood  out  of  doors  to  their 
advantage  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered.  Trees 
that  are  planted  out  will  be  all  the  better  and  cleaner 
if  their  foliage  receives  a  good  syringing  at  frequent 
intervals  to  keep  insects  in  check. 

Early  Peach  House. — From  this  time  onwards 
till  the  trees  are  again  started  into  growth  in  November, 
they  should  be  kept  thoroughly  cool  in  order  to  induce 
as  perfect  rest  as  possible.  The  doors  and  ventilators 
should  be  kept  open  night  and  day  from  this  point  of 
view.  Should  wind  and  rain  have  full  access  to  the 
trees  they  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  The  roots  must 
not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  and 
watering  must  be  resorted  to  if  necessary. 

Auriculas. — The  re-potting  of  established  plants 
should  no  longer  be  deferred,  as  if  done  later  the  roots 
have  too  short  a  time  to  become  thoroughly  established 
in  the  fresh  soil.  After  the  operation  has  been  per¬ 
formed  give  the  plants  a  good  watering,  and  keep  the 
frame  rather  close  for  a  short  time  till  the  roots  lay 
hold  of  the  fresh  soil,  after  which  they  should  be  kept 
cool  and  moderately  dry.  Should  green-fly  make  its 
appearance,  fumigate  or  brush  the  insects  off  the  plants 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil. 

- - 

ARDENING  fflSCELLANY. 
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The  Clematis-flowered  Petunia,  “  Holborn 
Blue.” 

We  notice  that  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  des¬ 
criptive  name  applied  to  this  new  selection  of  Petunia, 
which  originated  in  our  experimental  grounds  at 
Forest  Hill,  but  we  think  the  name  as  applied  to  this 
flower  offers  no  suggestion  that  the  habit  has  been 
changed,  nor  is  such  the  case.  We  were  struck  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  by  the  close  resemblance  it  bore 
to  Clematis  Jackmanni,  and  since  that  time  we  have 
been  carefully  re-selecting  the  type  each  season,  and 
have  now  succeeded  in  fixing  some.  In  habit  the  plant 
is  more  robust  than  the  ordinary  Petunia,  the  flowers 
have  also  greater  substance,  and  are  thrown  well  above 
the  foliage. — James  Carter  <£■  Co.,  August  1 9th. 

Scarlet  Runner,  Chelsea  Giant  White. 
This  is  a  selection  from  the  variety  known  as  The 
Czar,  and  is  the  largest  fruiting  variety  in  cultivation. 
The  flowers  are  white  with  a  pale  yellow  standard,  and 
produced  twelve  to  fourteen  together  on  a  raceme. 
Under  good  cultivation  the  pod  attains  a  length  of 
12  ins.  to  15  ins.,  with  a  proportionate  breadth,  and 
when  in  season  are  of  excellent  table  quality,  thick, 
fleshy  and  tender.  It  is  a  fine  exhibition  variety,  and 
when  properly  selected  and  nicely  staged  is  very 
difficult  to  beat.  Considering  the  size  of  the  pod,  the 
variety  is  very  productive.  We  noted  a  late  sowing  in 
the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons  at 
Chiswick,  and  the  strength  of  the  stems  and  the  size  of 
the  leaves  all  pointed  to  the  vigour  of  the  variety,  as 
compared  with  any  of  the  more  common  sorts. 

A  Remedy  for  the  Potato  Disease. 

Mr.  Alexander  Dean  believes  that  the  remedy  which 
I  have  indicated  against  the  Potato  and  Tomato  maladies 
cannot  be  applied  on  a  large  scale.  If  I  had  not  been 
perfectly  sure  of  the  facts  I  should  not  have  spoken, 
for  I  think  that  in  a  horticultural  journal  one  ought  to 
give  good  advice  only,  and  not  lead  anyone  into  error. 
Here  are  some  details  of  the  method  of  procedure  when 
dealing  with  large  areas.  One  does  not  use  a  syringe 
but  a  pulverisateur,  of  which  I  enclose  you  an  engraving. 
With  this  instrument  a  man  can  easily  syringe  over  an 
acre  a  day  of  Potatos,  using  about  seventy  gallons  of 
the  liquid  indicated  in  my  last,  per  acre,  at  a  cost  for 
materials  of  about  7s.  I  believe  at  this  price  it  would 
pay  to  dress  the  Potatos,  and  even  when  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  twice  in  order  to  fully 
check  the  disease.  Such  at  all  events  is  what  our 
cultivators  think  and  practise.  Concerning  the  fine 
weather,  the  essential  is  that  it  should  not  rain 
immediately  after  applying  the  liquid.  Two  hours  of 
subsequent  fine  weather  will  suffice.  There  is  no  risk 
of  burning  the  plants,  for  even  when  the  temperature 
is  at  25°  Centigrade  at  the  moment  of  application  of 
the  liquid  it  will  not  burn.  In  Switzerland  we  have 


seen  many  diseases  combated,  and  under  sharp 
changes  of  temperature.  One  day  we  may  have  35° 
Centigrade  of  heat,  and  the  following  morning  perhaps 
5°  or  6°  Centigrade — very  trying  conditions  for  certain 
cultures. — Louis  Morhardt,  Chdteau  de  Crans,  'near 
Celigny,  Switzerland.  [The  pulverisateur  is  carried  on 
the  back  in  the  same  way  as  a  fire  extincteur,  and  has 
force-pump  action,  the  handle  being  worked  with  the 
left  hand,  while  the  right  directs  the  fine  spray 
nozzle. — Ed.]  , 

The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. 

I  should  not  say  any  more  on  what  I  regard  as  a 
trivial  matter,  if  an  inaccuracy  had  not  in  some  un¬ 
accountable  way  crept  into  “Fact’s”  letter  on  p.  795. 
It  is  there  stated  that  “Mr.  Wright  was  asked  to 
move  the  resolution  in  question” — that  the  present  title 
of  the  fund  be  adopted.  I  was  mo3t  assuredly  neither 
asked  to  move  that  nor  any  other  resolution.  What¬ 
ever  programme  was  framed  was  absolutely  unknown 
to  me.  My  action  was  prompted  by  no  one,  but  was 
spontaneous.  It  was  not  premeditated.  The  con¬ 
versation  at  the  meeting  was  desultory,  and  I  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  arriving  at  some  decision,  there¬ 
fore  I  moved  the  resolution  that  was  adopted.  I 
perhaps  moved  too  quickly.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
facts  are  as  I  have  stated  them.  I  did  not  even  write 
down  the  title,  and  had  most  certainly  never  seen  it  in 
print,  nor  was  it  suggested  to  me  by  anyone  except 
Mrs.  Barron,  in  slightly  different  words,  but  having 
precisely  the  same  meaning.  If  someone  else  invented 
the  title  as  well,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection.  I  presume,  by  what  “Fact” 
now  says,  that  my  name  was  down  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  title,  but  I  really  did  not  know  it  until 
his  statement  appeared.  After  this  little  discussion 
about  the  name,  let  us  all  try  to  do  what  we  can  to 
increase  the  substance  of  the  Fund. — J.  Wright. 

The  Tomato  in  the  Open  Air. 

I  AM  sorry  to  have  to  report  that  the  Tomato  crop  in 
the  open  air  in  this  district  has  gone  down  completely 
with  disease,  as  if  the  plants  had  been  burnt  by  smoke. 
One  market  gardener  in  Ealing  has  lost  something  like 
six  or  seven  acres  of  plants  in  this  way,  and  his  neigh¬ 
bours  are  no  better  off.  One  thing  appears  to  be  quite 
certain,  that  it  is  only  in  a  very  favourable  season  that 
a  paying  crop  of  Tomatos  can  be  looked  for  in  the  open 
air.  If  we  are  to  have  a  good  supply  of  English-grown 
Tomatos,  it  must  come  from  plants  grown  under  glass — 
that  appears  to  be  quite  certain.  The  cultivator  and 
nature  appear  to  be  engaged  in  a  stern  struggle  this 
season,  and  the  forces  of  the  latter  unfortunately  pre¬ 
vail.  It  is  now  unfortunately  seldom  that  the  gardener 
and  farmer  are  privileged  to  gather  in  the  kindly  fruits 
of  the  earth  in  due  season  in  plenty  and  good  condition. 
—B.  D. 


Melons  at  Syon  House. 

A  number  of  pits  are  devoted  to  Melon  growing 
at  Syon  House,  Brentford,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  A  few  kinds  are  grown  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  and  by  the  use  of  pits  divided  into  com¬ 
partments  a  succession  is  easily  secured.  The  last  of 
the  crop  of  Syon  House  Seedling  was  gathered  a  short 
time  ago,  and  a  batch  of  young  seedlings  are  now  again 
in  full  growth,  and  are  expected  to  set  before  the  short 
days  of  autumn  make  this  a  difficult  operation.  The 
fruit  is  of  medium  size,  globose-oblong,  and  of  a 
beautiful  deep  yellow  when  mature,  and  copiously 
netted.  The  flesh  is  scarlet,  of  good  depth,  delicious 
in  flavour,  and  melting  when  in  prime  condition.  Mr. 
Wythes  recently  obtained  a  First  Class  Certificate  for 
this  new  and  meritorious  variety  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  fruits  of  an  older  and  better-known  sort  named 
William  Tillery  are  now  well  advanced  in  size.  The 
skin  is  thin  and  dark  green,  the  flesh  being  pale  green 
and  of  excellent  quality.  It  does  not  set  so  freely  here 
as  Limefield,  now  bearing  a  good  crop.  The  latter  has 
oblong  fruits,  which  were  green  and  mottled  with  grey 
when  we  saw  them,  and  rather  densely  hairy,  giving 
them  a  distinct  and  curious  appearance.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  green- fleshed  variety. 

Sportive  Fuchsias. 

Flowers  of  two  different  varieties  of  Fuchsias  have 
been  sent  us  by  a  correspondent  (“  F.  D.  S.’’).  One  of 
them  had  a  very  thick  tube,  and  appeared  quite 
normal  ;  but  on  closer  inspection  it  was  seen  to  possess 
seven  sepals  and  as  many  petals,  making  it  semi¬ 
double,  whereas  the  proper  number  should  be  four  in 
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each  series.  The  other  was  altogether  abnormal. 
There  were  three  perfect  sepals  and  two  halves.  As  a 
perfect  sepal  intervened  between  them,  they  did  not 
consist  of  one  split  down  the  middle.  Two  halves  of 
ordinary  foliage  leaves  had  grown  up  in  close  cohesion 
with  the  peduncle,  ovary,  and  tube  of  the  flower  ;  then 
they  united  with  the  half  sepals,  and,  like  them,  were 
free,  one  half  of  the  compound  organ  being  green,  the 
other  red.  There  were  four  petals  and  a  supernumerary 
piece,  one  half  of  which  was  coloured  red  like  a  sepal, 
while  the  other  half  was  bluish  purple  like  a  petal. 

Fuchsia  Riccartoni. 

When  originally  raised  in  the  gardens  at  Ricearton,  a 
private  establishment  near  Edinburgh,  this  plant  was 
considered  of  little  value  because  it  flowered  very 
poorly.  It  had,  however,  been  grown  under  glass,  and 
a  young  plant  of  it  having  been  taken  to  some 
neighbouring  establishment  and  planted  out  of  doors,  it 
flowered  with  great  profusion,  and  gained  in  popular 
estimation  immensely.  Since  then  it  has  found  its 
way  all  over  the  country,  both  north  and  south.  It 
adapts  itself  admirably  to  circumstances  and  climate. 
AVhen  planted  in  an  open  and  exposed  place,  it  forms 
rather  a  rigid  and  stiff  bush,  particularly  in  northern 
localities  where  the  shoots  annually  get  killed  back  to 
the  hard  wood  in  winter,  and  producing  short  lateral 
shoots,  flowers  most  profusely.  Under  these  conditions 
it  forms  a  bush  about  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  high  ;  but  when 
planted  against  a  wall  it  mounts  up  to  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  In 
the  Isle  of  Wight  many  of  the  cottages  by  the  waysides 
have  their  front  walls  completely  covered  by  it.  Like¬ 
wise  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  it 
sometimes  attains  a  remarkable  size. 

Calystegia  pubescert3  flore  pleno. 
Double  flowers  are  quite  uncommon  in  this  family, 
and  the  climber  or  twiner  under  notice  is  perhaps 
unique  in  this  respect.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Con¬ 
volvulus,  and  indeed  is  frequently  classed  under  that 
genus.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  China,  from  whence 
it  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1844.  The  flowers 
are  perfectly  double,  with  long,  narrow,  reflexed 
segments  inside  of  the  true  and  trumpet-shaped  corolla. 
On  first  expansion  they  are  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  and 
gradually  deepen  to  rose  ;  and  they  continue  to  be 
produced  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  The 
leaves  are  narrower  than  those  of  the  Common  Bind¬ 
weed  of  our  hedges,  and  hastate  or  shortly  lobed  at 
the  base.  The  plant  is  moderately  rampant  in  growth, 
and  is  suitable  for  covering  trellis-work  or  climbing  up 
a  wire  or  piece  of  string,  as  fancy  or  convenience  may 
suggest. 

Lilium  tigrinum. 

Popularly  this  is  known  as  the  common  Tiger  Lily, 
and  is  one  that  finds  its  way  pretty  frequently  into 
gardens  ;  for  it  is  both  easily  grown  and  makes  a 
splendid  show  in  the  month  of  August,  after  the  early- 
summer  flowering  ones  have  quite  disappeared.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  group  as  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum, 
flowering  much  about  the  same  time  in  the  open  air  or 
a  little  earlier.  The  flowers  are  deeply  orange-red, 
spotted  with  black,  and  are  produced  face  downwards 
with  widely  spreading  thin  revolute  segments.  The 
stately  stems  rise  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  bear 
a  terminal  and  pyramidal  raceme  of  flowers  of  splendid 
appearance.  Like  many  other  kinds  it  gives  great 
satisfaction  when  planted  in  a  bed  of  low  Rhododen¬ 
drons  or  something  similar,  which  will  keep  the  ground 
cool  about  the  root  and  base  of  the  plant. 

Hebenstreitia  tenuifolia. 

About  twenty  species  of  Hebenstreitia  are  known  to 
science,  but  very  few  of  them  are  ever  seen  in  culti¬ 
vation.  That  under  notice  is  a  showy  plant  for  the 
herbaceous  border,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  white 
flowers  it  produces.  Individually  they  are  very  small, 
but  collectively  they  are  very  effective.  They  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  dense  racemose  head,  which  continues  to 
elongate  from  the  base  upwards  as  the  flowers  are 
developed  in  succession.  The  flowering  period  extends 
over  a  considerable  time.  The  Hebenstreitias  belong 
to  the  order  Selaginea,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Verbena  family  ;  and  the  blooms  are  somewhat  similarly 
constructed,  having  a  long  slender  tube  and  a  four- 
lobed  lamina  deeply  split  down  one  side.  The  flowers 
of  many  kinds  are  white,  but  some  are  yellow.  The 
leaves  of  the  species  are  linear,  entire,  very  narrow,  and 
densely  clothe  the  stems,  which  are  about  12  ins.  or 
15  ins.  in  height,  giving  them  a  very  elegant  appear¬ 


ance.  Some  fine  tufty  bushes  of  this  and  one  or  two 
other  species  may  be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at 
Kew. 

Kniphofia  Macowani. 

One  of  the  dwarfest  and  prettiest  species  in  cultivation 
is  Kniphofia  Macowani.  The  flower  stems  vary  from 
12  ins.  to  18  ins.  in  height,  bearing  a  dense,  conical, 
elongating  spike  of  flowers.  They  are  of  a  bright 
orange-scarlet,  with  the  shortly  six-lobed  spreading 
lamina  white,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  inner  face.  The 
tube  is  much  more  slender  than  in  the  case  of  the 
taller-growing  kinds,  and  as  the  flowers  fade  they  drop 
down  close  against  the  stem,  leaving  the  opened  and 
unopened  ones  projecting  outwards  in  relief.  The 
leaves  are  very  narrow,  keeled  and  rough  on  the  edges 
like  those  of  the  well-known  K.  aloides,  than  which, 
they  are  much  less  bulky.  For  this  reason  it  is  better 
adapted  for  rockeries  of  moderate  size  than  the  common 
ones,  which,  however,  are  noble  and  telling  for  the 
upper  pockets  of  large  rockeries.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1874,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  collection  near  the  rockery  at  Kew. 

Hemerocallis  fulva  Kwanso. 

The  above  varietal  name  has  been  given  to  the  double- 
flowered  form  of  H.  fulva,  and  not  only  so,  but  has 
been  considered  as  of  specific  value.  The  flowers  are 
perfectly  double,  and  the  segments  so  regularly  arranged 
that  the  bloom  is  quite  handsome.  Comparatively  few 
of  the  plants  of  the  Lily  family,  to  which  this  belongs, 
are  double,  and  what  few  there  are  do  not  find  much 
favour  with  the  general  public.  This  double  Day 
Lily  is,  however,  a  grand  thing  for  an  herbaceous  border  ; 
but,  like  its  other  congeners,  the  flowers  do  not  last 
very  long  in  good  condition  after  being  cut  and  placed 
in  water.  The  great  size  of  the  bronzy  orange  blooms, 
and  the  fact  that  several  of  them  are  produced  in 
succession  from  the  same  flower-stalk,  are  strong 
recommendations  for  the  admission  of  this  subject  into 
good  collections  of  herbaceous  plants.  There  is  a  sub- 
variety  of  it,  with  beautifully  variegated  foliage,  useful 
for  forcing  and  mixing  amongst  flowering  plants  in  the 
same  way  as  Funkias.  Some  plants  of  it  are  grown  in 
the  collection  at  Devonhurst,  Chiswick. 

Pentstemon  puniceus. 

Both  the  foliage  and  the  flowers  of  this  species  are 
very  striking,  and  the  brightness  of  the  latter  should 
warrant  it  a  place  in  many  a  private  collection.  The 
leaves  are  glaucous,  and  more  resemble  the  colour  seen 
in  many  of  the  Mertensias  than  that  of  most  species  in 
cultivation.  The  flowers  are  of  a  vermilion-red  or 
almost  scarlet,  and  appear  light  and  graceful,  both  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  upon 
the  stem,  and  narrowness  of  the  tube.  The  lamina  is 
of  good  size,  and  spreads  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
tube.  The  stems  grow  to  a  height  of  2  ft.,  and  when 
in  flower  are  more  comparable  to  the  grace  of  P.  bar- 
batus  than  any  other  ;  but  the  flowers  are,  of  course, 
larger.  It  may  be  seen  in  full  bloom  in  the  herbaceous 
ground  at  Kew. 

- - 

HOW  PLANTS  FEED. 

A  Lecture  to  Flower  Show  Visitors. 

At  the  annual  floral  fete,  organised  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen,  held  last  week, 
and  noticed  in  another  column,  immediately  after  the 
opening  ceremony  an  instructive  lecture  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  H.  Trail,  of  the  Aberdeen  University,  on 
“How  Plants  Feed.”  He  began  by  stating  that  in  the 
two  short  half-hour  lectures  he  intended  to  deliver — on 
that  day,  and  one  on  Saturday — he  would  speak  of  how 
plants  fed  (1)  by  the  root,  and  (2)  by  the  stem.  That 
day  he  would  confine  his  remarks  as  to  how  plants  fed 
themselves  by  means  of  their  roots.  After  a  brief 
description  of  different  kinds  of  roots,  Professor  Trail 
showed  diagrams  of  a  small  seedling  plant  with  its  root 
largely  magnified.  When  pulled  up,  the  root  it  would 
be  found  had  small, bits  of  earth  adhering  to  it ;  these 
were  enclosed  by  the  minute  hairs  growing  from  a 
certain  part  of  the  root,  and  which  were  the  real 
feeders  of  the  plant  from  the  substances  found 
in  the  soil.  The  hairs  entwined  themselves  round 
those  small  bits  of  earth,  and  drew  in  this 
manner  from  the  ground  all  the  sustenance  the 
plant  required  from  this  direction.  The  most  part 
of  the  nourishment  came  through  the  leaves  and 
stem,  but  the  root  also  contributed  largely,  as  he  had 
stated,  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  In  great  part 


this  was  composed  of  water,  but  in  lesser  proportions 
the  plant  also  required  solid  substances,  such  as  salt, 
lime,  potash,  soda,  &c.  These  it  could  not  take  in 
solid  form,  as  animals  do,  but  in  the  soil  they  were 
dissolved  by  moisture  caused  by  rain  ;  and  thus 
absorbed  by  the  hairs  of  the  root.  When  these  sub¬ 
stances  were  not  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  the 
plant  died  from  want  of  nourishment  ;  when  a  super¬ 
abundance  was  given  it  became  sickly,  just  as  a  human 
being  would  be  when  he  had  taken  a  superabundance 
of  food.  The  other  portions  of  Thursday’s  lecture  were 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  with  the  parts  of  the  root 
treated  and  magnified  largely,  in  some  instances 

I, 000  or  1,500  times,  such  as  in  the  terminations  and 
twistings  of  the  hair  roots.  On  Saturday  Professor 
Trail  continued  his  lecture  before  a  numerous  audience 
in  the  large  marquee,  dealing  in  a  lucid  and  clear 
manner  with  what  the  leaves  did  for  a  plant. 

- -*&*. - 

A  FLOWER  SHOW  AT  FORT 

WILLIAM. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  the  Lochaber  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  fourth  exhibition  in  the  Drill  Hall  at 
Fort  William,  the  little  town  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis, 
so  well  known  to  tourists.  The  number  of  entries 
showed  a  slight  falling  off,  which  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  cold  and  sunless  season,  and  partly  by  the 
making  of  the  new  line  of  railway  from  Helensburgh 
to  Fort  William,  which  has  brought  destruction  upon 
many  a  cottage  garden.  No  less  than  a  dozen  of  the 
regular  competitors  have  had  their  “  Kail  yard  ”  more 
or  less  cut  up.  However,  they  can  bear  their  loss,  and 
philosophically  look  for  pastures  new,  knowing  well 
that  increased  railway  facilities  will  help  forward 
horticulture  along  with  other  West  Highland  industries. 
The  committee  is  well  supported  by  the  neighbouring 
proprietors. 

Three  excellent  tables  of  plants  were  on  exhibition, 
and  greatly  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  day.  These 
were  contributed  by  Lady  Abinger,  of  Inverlochy 
(Mr.  Logan,  gariener) ;  Lady  Margaret  E.  Cameron,  of 
Lochiel  (Mr.  Sharp,  gardener)  ;  and  Mrs.  Macdonald, 
Invernevis  (Mr.  Stewart,  gardener).  Messrs.  Howden 
&  Co.,  nurserymen,  of  Inverness,  also  sent  an  interest¬ 
ing  table  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  The 
most  successful  competitors  were  Mr.  J.  Cameron, 
Nevis  Bridge  ;  Mrs.  Paterson,  Ardlinnhe  ;  and  Miss 
Robertson,  The  Fort,  with  plants;  Mr.  J.  Cameron 
with  cut  flowers  ;  Miss  Livingstone,  The  School-house, 
Mr.  Cameron,  and  Miss  Maggie  Robertson  with 
bouquets  ;  Mr.  J.  Routledge,  Annat,  Mr.  J.  Menzies, 
Banavie,  Mr.  W.  Chisholm,  Inverlochy,  and  Mr. 
A.  Macdonald,  Fort  William,  with  vegetables  ;  Miss 
Cameron,  Inseagan,  Mr.  Angus  Macdonald,  Mr. 

J.  Routledge,  Provost  McIntyre,  Mr.  D.  McNiven, 
National  Bank,  and  Mr.  Livingstone  with  fruit  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  McFadyen,  Spean  Bridge,  and  Mr.  John 
Linton,  Cornanan,  with  field  produce. — D.  P.  L. 

- - 

PRIMROSES. 

The  exceedingly  moist  nature  of  the  summer  has 
naturally  been  favourable  to  all  kinds  of  hardy 
Primroses  and  Polyanthuses,  and  the  plants  old  and 
young  are  pretty  well  covered  with  leafage.  I  have 
seen  some  summers,  where  between  heat  and  thrip  not 
a  leaf  has  been  visible,  except  on  the  youngest  plants. 
Those  who  have  leisure,  and  no  gardening  can  be  well 
done  where  there  is  no  leisure,  will  find  next  spring 
ample  repayment  if  they  take  advantage  of  this 
condition  of  the  plants,  where  they  have  become  broad 
clumps  of  some  fifteen  to  twenty  crowns,  and  lifting, 
divide  hard,  breaking  away  all  the  old  hard  root-stock, 
and  replant  up  in  new  rich  soil. 

The  spring  season,  just  after  the  bloom  is  over,  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  time  for  ordinary  old  plants, 
but  if  it  be  needful  to  save  seed,  the  work  cannot  be 
performed  until  too  late.  When  done  in  the  spring, 
however— and  in  the  ease  of  Primroses,  which  bloom 
early,  it  can  often  be  done  at  the  end  of  April — the 
plants  make  strong  growth  at  once.  As  the  spring  is 
the  new  root-making  season  for  the  Primrose  family, 
and  fine  blooming  plants  result  the  following  year, 
if  division  takes  place  at  once,  there  is  ample  time  for 
the  newly  planted  plants  to  make  good  crowns  before 
the  winter  sets  in  ;  but  when  our  winters  are  mild  and 
open,  as  of  late  years,  the  plants  really  grow  all  the 
winter  through.  If  a  good  stock  be  raised  from  seed 
every  year,  old  plants  need  not  be  preserved,  except 
specially  good  sorts.  The  seedling  plants  are  always 
the  more  robust.  — A.  Dean. 
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ORCHID  NOTES  AND  GLEANINGS. 


L/elio-Cattleya  Proserpine. 

The  seed-parent  of  this  bi-generic  hybrid  was  Lfelia 
pumila  Dayana,  and  the  pollen-parent,  Cattleya 
velutina.  The  pseudo-bulb3  of  the  plant  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  26th  inst.,  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  were  2  ins.  to  3  ins.  long,  bearing  an 
oblong-elliptic  leaf  about  3  ins.  long  and  a  single 
flower.  The  sepals  are  oblong  -  lilac,  striated  and 
spotted  with  a  deeper  shade  along  the  veins.  The 
petals  are  broader,  lanceolate-elliptic,  lilac,  and  beau¬ 
tifully  netted  towards  the  apical  edges  with  a  deeper 
shade.  The  lamina  of  the  lip  is  orbicular,  bifid,  and 
deep  crimson-purple  with  a  central  lamellae  running 
down  into  the  tube.  The  tube  is  very  short,  like  that 
of  the  pollen-parent,  and  white  with  purple  edges  and 
a  yellow  throat.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  granted  it. 

Cattleya  Massiana. 

This  is  allied  to  C.  Dowiana  and  C.  Hardyana.  Three 
flowers  were  borne  on  one  spike  of  a  plant  shown  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  the  26th  inst.,  by  E.  S.  Wrigley,  Esq., 
Howick  House,  Preston.  The  sepals  are  pale  buff-pink, 
netted  with  a  deeper  shade.  The  petals  are  elliptic  and 
rosy  purple,  folded  backwards  longitudinally  along  the 
middle.  They  are  beautifully  marked  with  forking, 
slender  white  veins.  The  lip  is  large,  bifid,  rich 
crimson-purple,  and  deep  golden  yellow  all  over  the 
sides  and  base  of  the  lower  half.  The  tube  is  lined 
alternately  with  golden  yellow  and  purple  internally. 
A  First  Class  Certificate  was  awarded  it. 

Cattleya  Hardyana,  Wilson’s  var. 

The  sepals  of  this  variety  are  rosy  purple,  and  the 
petals  of  a  much  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The 
lip  is  of  great  size,  resembling  that  of  C.  Warseewiczii, 
bifid  at  the  apex,  with  a  deep  crimson-purple  lamina. 
The  latter  has  a  large,  bright  yellow  blotch  on  each- 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  tube.  The  throat  is 
striated  with  yellow  and  crimson.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
vary  from  6  ins.  to  8  ins.  long,  bearing  a  single  leaf 
each,  6  ins.  to  10  ins.  long,  and  1^  ins.  to  2  ins.  wide. 
Three  of  these  huge  flowers  were  borne  on  a  spike  on 
the  plant  shown  by  Alfred  Wilson,  Esq.,  West  Brook, 
Sheffield,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  when  he  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for  it. 

Cypripedium  Alfred. 

This  is  a  hybrid  obtained  by  pollinating  C.  kevigatum 
with  C.  venustum.  The  upper  sepal  is  ovate,  with 
green  veins  heavily  shaded  with  olive  along  the 
central  part.  The  petals  are  long,  lanceolate, 
slightly  twisted,  greenish  at  the  base,  spotted 
with  brown,  and  wholly  of  a-  dark  brown  on  the 
upper  three-quarters  of  their  length.  The  pollen 
parent  shows  its  influence  in  the  upper  sepal,  the  lip, 
and  partly  also  in  the  petals.  The  lip  is  of  a  dusky 
yellow,  and  the  staminode  reticulated  with  olive-green. 
The  leaves  are  light  green  slightly  marbled  with  a 
darker  green.  A  plant  was  shown  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Drewett 
O’Drewett,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  A.  Reeling), 
Riding  Mill-on- Tyne,  when  an  Award  of  Merit  was 
granted  it. 

- - 

CRIEFF  FLOWER  SHOW. 

While  our  humble  services  were  being  rendered  in 
assisting  to  award  the  prizes  at  the  resuscitated 
horticultural  exhibition  at  Crieff,  we  saw  much  to  admire 
in  a  horticultural  sense  at  the  show,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  beautiful  landscapes  around  the  delightfully 
situated  town.  Crieff  is  highly  favoured  by  a  health¬ 
giving  climate,  and  surroundings  which  are  rich  in 
arboreal  interest.  Stretching  along  the  base  of  the 
Ochil  Hills  are  the  grand  -agricultural  plains  of 
Strathearn,  and  the  lines  of  beautiful  villas,  with 
their  tasteful  and  ornate  gardens,  indicating  that 
the  inhabitants  are  not  at  all  apathetic  in  matters 
horticultural.  With  good  patronage  and  support  the 
society  ought  to  prosper,  and  take  a  high  position 
among  the  exhibitions  in  Perthshire.  The  executive 
committee  have  been  most  indefatigable  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  additional  enjoyment  for  the  thousands  of 
visitors  who  join  the  inhabitants  of  Crieff  in  celebrating 
the  annual  sports,  which  are  so  enthusiastically  engaged 
in  by  athletes  of  renown  from  many  parts  of  “  Bonnie 
Scotland,”  and  it  was  pleasing  to  see  so  many  hundreds 
of  sightseers  detach  themselves  from  the  enchantments 
created  by  tug-of-war,  leaping,  racing,  the  splendid 
evolutions  of  the  cavalry  from  Jock’s  Lodge,  Edinburgh, 
&c.,  and  walk  into  the  tent  to  eDjoy  the  flowers  on  the 
tables,  the  fruit,  and  the  fine  collections  of  vegetables. 


The  exhibits  commanding  special  notice  were  excel¬ 
lent  collections  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  fine  table  plants, 
collections  of  cut  flowers,  Marigolds,  Pansies,  Pentste- 
mons,  and  British  Ferns  ;  also  collections  of  hardy 
fruits,  the  first  prize  for  which  went  to  Mr.  J.  Mclnne. 
Strawberries  (Elton  Pine)  and  Black  Currants  were 
extra  fine  ;  the  former  from  plants  treated  on  the 
defoliating  system.  A  fine  collection  of  vegetables 
obtained  first  prize  by  Mr.  Fender,  in  which  were 
capital  Celery,  Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  Potatos,  Onions, 
and  Peas,  the  latter,  like  all  the  dishes  of  Peas  in  other 
collections,  being  Duke  of  Albany  Mr.  J.  Stenhouse, 
gardener  at  Locksacre,  received  a  handsome  Silver 
Medal  for  a  collection  of  well-grown  vegetables  (the 
gift  of  the  president  of  the  society,  G.  M.  Grahame, 
Esq.,  of  Culloquhey.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
zealous  secretary,  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
Scotland,  and  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Croucher, 
gardener  at  Ochtertyre,  will  realise  their  most  ardent 
wishes  regarding  this  society,  and  find  next  season  that 
they  have  not  spent  their  strength  and  talents  in  vain. 
— Stirling. 

- - 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Royal  Horticultural. — August  26th. 
There  were  but  very  few  visitors  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  holiday  season  and  the  bad  weather 
probably  accounting  for  the  deficit  in  that  respect. 
Hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  Gladioli,  and 
herbaceous  plants  in  general  made  up  a  large  part  of 
the  show,  while  a  few  Orchids  and  fruit  added  some 
interest  to  the  whole. 

A  Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  for  a  large  collection  of  cut 
Gladioli,  some  Pentstemons,  Gaillardias,  Delphiniums, 
and  Dahlias.  A  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons  for  a  large  collection  of  fine- 
foliaged  trees  and  shrubs.  A  similar  award  was  made 
to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  for  a 
collection  of  Cactus,  Pompon  and  single  Dahlias  nicely 
arranged.  A  similar  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
plants. 

A  fine  box  of  Lilium  Yralliehianum  with  a  few 
blooms  of  L.  nepalense  came  from  Messrs.  H.  Low  & 
Co.,  Clapton.  From  one  to  three  flowers  of  huge  size 
were  borne  on  the  stems  of  L.  Walliehianum,  which  was 
grown  in  the  open  air.  A  large  collection  of  different 
strains  of  the  China  Aster  were  brought  up  from  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  Dresden  Perpetual  Stock.  Mr. 
G.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  exhibited  Satjuium  earneum 
in  three  different  shades  of  colour,  also  some  varieties 
of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  and  Mentzelia  bartonioides. 
Hollyhocks  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein, 
Kelso,  and  by  Messrs.  F.  T.  Smith  &  Co.,  Martell  Road, 
West  Dulwich.  Some  Coleus,  double  tuberous  Begonias, 
and  a  Cactus  Dahlia  named  Mrs.  J.  Douglas,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 
Mr.  Herbst,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  showed  some 
Carnations  in  flower,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown 
last  March.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  exhibited  a  large 
bunch  of  African  Marigolds  and  China  Aster,  White 
Mignon.  Some  Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Win. 
Paul  &  Son.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  exhibited  a  few  Dahlias 
and  Gaillardias.  A  stand  of  Cactus  Dahlias  was  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood.  Begonia,  Mrs.  J. 
Carter,  a  single  scarlet  tuberous  variety,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded  to  Baron 
Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham,  for  two  spikes  of  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Morganiae,  bearing  collectively  nine  flowers. 
The  plant  itself  carried  twenty-one  flowers.  A  Silver 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.  for  a  charming  box  of  plants  of  Vanda  Kimballiana 
in  bloom.  A  small  group  of  Orchids  was  staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  including  Ltelia  grandis, 
Cypripedium  H.  Ballantine,  Cattleya  velutina,  and 
Laelio-Cattleya  Proserpine.  Major  Marwood  (gardener, 
Mr.  H.  Horner),  Whitby,  Yorks,  exhibited  a  hybrid 
Cypripedium,  provisionally  named  C.  Marwoodii. 
E.  S.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Howick  House,  Preston  (Mr. 
Beddoes,  gardener),  had  a  small  group  also,  including 
Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  and  C.  Massiana,  a 
near  relative  of  C.  Dowiana  Hardyana,  all  superb 
varieties. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  a  Bronze 
Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Crasp, 
Canford  Manor,  Wimborne,  for  a  good-sized  collection 
of  Apples  ;  and  a  Cultural  Commendation  was  awarded 
for  a  box  of  Red  Magdalen  Peach.  Sea  Eagle  and 


Princess  of  Wales  Peaches  were  shown  by  Mr.  George 
Wythes,  Syon  House.  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  gardener,  High 
Elms,  Kent,  showed  some  Apples  of  the  variety  of  Lady 
Sudeley,  from  trees  three  years  old,  bearing  about  two 
dozen  fruits  each.  Ely’s  Favourite  Melon  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Ely,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Stavers,  Esq.,  Henley- 
on-Thames.  Blenheim  Orange  and  Market  Favourite 
Tomatos  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn ;  the  former  is  of  excellent  flavour  and  practi¬ 
cally  seedless.  Mr.  W.  Allen,  gardener  to  LordSuffield, 
Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  showed  some  splendid  samples 
of  Gros  Maroc,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Mrs.  Pearson 
Grapes,  also  a  seedling,  a  cross  between  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  he  also  had  a  dish  of 
La  Grosse  Sucree  Strawberries.  Mr.  A.  Ridley,  gardener 
to  J.  F.  Mieville,  Esq.,  Duncroft,  Staines,  exhibited  a 
box  of  a  seedling  white  kidney  Potato  named  Mrs. 
Mieville,  but  having  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to 
International  Kidney. 


Royal  Horticultural  of  Aberdeen.— 

August  21st,  22nd  and  23 rd. 

The  annual  fete  of  this  flourishing  society  was  held  in 
the  Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen,  on  the  above  dates. 
It  was  matter  for  regret  that  the  opening  day  was  so 
very  wet,  and  that  the  same  should  have  to  be  said  of 
the  other  two  days  ;  still,  on  the  evenings  of  Friday 
and  Saturday  it  cleared  up  beautifully,  and  thousands 
thronged  the  enclosure.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  but  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  pot  plants  this  year.  The  exhibits  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  however,  merited  special  attention,  and 
of  these  Potatos  were  the  most  remarkable.  The  cut 
flowers  and  the  wreaths  and  bouquets  were  exceedingly 
pretty.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  society  to 
promote  the  scientific  study  of  horticulture,  and  to 
this  end  the  management  procured  the  services  of 
Dr.  James  W.  H.  Trail,  Professor  of  Botany,  Aberdeen 
University,  to  give  two  lectures,  one  on  Thursday  and 
the  other  on  Saturday,  on  “  How  Plants  Feed.”  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  so  able  a  lecturer  had  large  audiences,  and 
was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention.  Mr.  A.  M. 
Byres,  secretary,  and  the  committee  of  management 
deserve  a  meed  of  praise  for  the  capital  arrangements 
which  obtained. 

In  the  class  open  to  professional  gardeners,  the 
leading  prize  for  pot  plants — it  is  to  be  regretted  his 
was  the  only  entry — was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Proctor, 
gardener  to  ex-Lord  Provost  Henderson,  Devanha 
House.  There  were  two  entries  for  a  table  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  and  Mr.  Bennie,  Albyn  Place, 
Aberdeen,  who  took  first  honours,  well  deserved  his 
victory.  The  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  this  section 
were  a  poor  display,  but  Ferns  were  a  specially  fine  lot. 
There  was  a  capital  display  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  all 
the  exhibits  being  very  bright  and  well  flowered. 
Fuchsias  compared  unfavourably  with  those  of  last 
year,  but  there  were  some  exceedingly  clean-grown 
specimens. 

Cut  flowers  were  very  fresh  in  appearance,  but 
owing  to  the  wet  weather  in  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
were  fewer  in  number  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

There  was  a  good  show  of  fruit.  The  prize  for  the 
best  collection  went  to  Mr.  Baird,  of  Urie,  for  samples 
of  excellent  quality  ;  while  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
fruits,  in  the  same  division,  chief  honours  fell  to  Mr. 
G.  Taylor,  Raeden,  Stocket,  for  very  fine  specimens. 
There  were  capital  displays  of  Strawberries,  Cherries, 
Gooseberries,  Grapes,  and  Apples.  The  premier 
positions  in  these  classes  were  taken  by  Messrs.  J. 
Davidson,  Pitmaston  ;  A.  Reid,  Durris  ;  P.  Ogg, 
Fintray  House  ;  J.  Strachan,  Beechgrove  ;  and  T.  B. 
Middleton,  Monymusk. 

Vegetables  had  a  magnificent  appearance — indeed, 
were  the  great  feature  of  the  show,  especially  the  pro¬ 
fessional  section ;  Mr.  Milne,  Cluny,  was  first.  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Leeks,  and  Peas  were  a  fine  show,  the  latter 
especially  being  of  splendid  quality.  Potatos  were  the 
great  feature  in  this  class  :  the  entries  were  large,  and 
the  specimens  of  the  different  varieties  formed  a  most 
attractive  display,  one  capable  judge  remarking  that 
“  they  are  as  grand  as  a  table  of  fruit.” 

Turning  to  the  exhibits  of  the  nurserymen  and 
florists,  it  was  gratifying  to  find  such  a  fine  display. 
Amongst  cut  flowers,  th9  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
shown  by  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Son,  and  the  hybrid 
perpetual  Roses,  were  the  finest  that  have  been  seen  in 
Aberdeen  for  a  considerable  time.  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Croll,  Dundee,  had  the  best  Teas. 

In  the  department  of  nurserymen’s  plants  for 
exhibition  only,  there  was  a  superb  show  of  Cactus  and 
Pompon  Dahlias  from  Mr.  John  McPherson,  Deemount, 
who  also  gained  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  hand¬ 
some  Dahlias.  Messrs.  Ben.  Reed  &  Co.  had  a  remark¬ 
ably  fine  collection  of  pot  plants  and  cut  flowers. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

A  Jack-in-the-Green  Pansy. — J.  M. :  The  specimens  you 
sent  are,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  very  unusual  for  a  Pansy.  The 
sepals  have  grown  out  into  leaf-like  organs,  serrated  at  the 
margins  and  longer  than  the  petals  in  at  least  three  out  of  the 
five.  They  are  normally  produced  into  auricles,  or  free  portions 
at  the  base ;  but  in  this  instance  they  are  unusually  long,  leafy, 
and  deeply  toothed  or  lobed.  The  variety  may  well  be  called  a 
Jack-in-the-green  Pansy,  comparable  to  the  Primroses  and 
Polyanthus  known  under  that  name.  It  is  certainly  an  interest¬ 
ing  curiosity  and  well  worth  preserving.  The  corolla  is  also 
pretty,  almost  perfectly  circular,  with  much  imbricated  and 
very  wavy  petals,  making  the  flower  appear  almost  semi-double. 
The  petals  are  violet-purple  with  darker  veins,  white  margins 
and  a  large,  velvety,  brownish  crimson  blotch  on  the  lower  one. 

Books. — Stella :  Loudon’s  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain 
(F.  Warne  &  Co.) 

Carnation,  Mrs.  Muir.  —  M.  Campbell :  There  are  quite 
enough  petals  to  make  a  perfect  flower,  but  not  so  many  as  in 
some  other  varieties,  and  when  any  are  removed  in  process  of 
dressing  for  show,  the  flower  certainly  has  a  thin  appearance. 
The  calyx  is  stouter  than  in  many  other  sorts,  and  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  good  flower. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Amateur :  Prices  range  from 
Is.  6 d.  per  pair  upwards,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  varieties, 
and  you  had  better  try  the  cheaper,  well-tried  sorts  to 
commence  with.  We  cannot  attempt  to  say  which  are  the  best 
six — there  are  too  many  first-class  flowers  now  to  attempt  it. 
You  will  find  Mr.  Dod well’s  book  of  great  help  to  you  in  making 
a  selection. 

Names  of  Plants. — S.  M.  S. :  The  dark  one  is  Oncidium 
pnetextum,  and  the  other  Oncidium  longipes.  J.  M.  :  Eccremo- 
carpus  scaber.  W.  Gale  :  1,  Adiantum  cuneatum  grandiceps  ; 
2,  Gymnogramme  calomelanos  chrysophylla  ;  3,  Lomaria  chi- 
lensis,  apparently,  but  there  are  no  spores  on  it ;  4,  Davallia 
platyphylla  (no  fruit) ;  5,  Adiantum  concinnum  latum  ;  6,  Poly¬ 
gonum  cuspidatum.  W.  A.  B.  :  I,  Tecoma  radicans  ;  2,  a  species 
of  Prunus,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Spiraea  Lindleyana  ;  4,  Cassinia 
fulvida  ;  5,  Cassia  laevigata  (yes,  greenhouse) ;  6,  Ophiopogon 
jaburan  fol.  var.  ;  7,  Hieraceum  aurantiacum ;  8,  Adiantum 
Capillus-Venaris  ;  9,  Adiantum  cuneatum  grandiceps.  J.  F.  : 
A  variety  of  Ulmus  campestris,  which  we  have  failed  to  more 
closely  identify.  There  are  many  of  them  and  very  difficult  to 
distinguish. 

Roses. — A.  M.  D.:  Sorry  we  cannot  oblige'you  with  the  names. 
It  is  only  possible  to  identify  garden  Roses  by  comparison  with 
growing  plants,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  seek  aid  in  a  local 
nursery. 

Roses.— C.  Salter-.  The  “queer  pest”  that  is  stripping  the 
leaves  off  your  Rose  trees,  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Geometer 
Moth.  The  best  remedy  is  to  hand  pick  them. 

Seedling  Florists’  Flowers.— S.  Devon:  If  you  pack  them 
carefully,  and  send  them  away  in  time  for  them  to  be  delivered 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting  day,  you  may  address  them 
to  Mr.  Barron,  L.  S.  R.  V.  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  West¬ 
minster.  They  will  receive  all  due  attention.  It  would  be  as 
well  to  send  an  advice  note  beforehand. 

Vines.— Anxious :  It  undoubtedly  is  shanking,  but  as  only  the 
points  of  two  bunches  are  affected,  and  the  Vines  are  young  and 
only  carrying  one  bunch  each,  we  should  suspect  that  the  main 
stems  of  the  bunches  affected  have  in  some  way  become  injured, 
rather  than  that  the  fault  is  at  the  roots.  Cut  off  the  shanked 
berries,  and  closely  watch  if  any  more  go  in  the  same  way. 
Your  treatment  is  quite  correct. 

Walnuts. — C.  Salter:  Put  them  in  small  casks,  sprinkling  a 
little  salt  among  them  as  they  are  put  in  in  layers,  and  keep 
them  in  a  cool  cellar  till  wanted.  We  have  kept  them  very  well 
in  this  way. 

Communications  Received.— J.  P. — A.  M.  D.— G.  H.  K. — 
G.  W.— G.  H.  K.— W.  R.— A.  H— R.  J.  H. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— Dutch  and  other 
Bulbs. 

Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  near  Birmingham. — Alpine  and 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester.— Spring-flowering  Bulbs  and 
Roots. 

F,  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans.— Catalogue  of  Orchids. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter.  —  Dutch  Bulbs  and  other 

Flower  Roots. 

John  T.  Gilbert,  Dyke,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire.— Bulbs  and 
other  Flower  Roots. 

Benjamin  Soddy,  243,  Walworth  Road,  S.E. 

- - 


LONDON  SEED  TRADE. 

August  25th. 

Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  152,  Houndsditch,  and  39,  Seed 
Market,  Mark  Lane,  report  a  steady  sale  for  Trifolium 
incarnatum.  English.  Seed  realises  higher  figures. 
French  unchanged  in  value.  Mustard  and  Rape  steady. 
Red  Clover  owing  to  some  speculative  sales  is  4s.  per 
cwt.  dearer.  Rye  Grasses  unchanged. 
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OOVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Aug.  27th. 


Vegetables. — Average  Retail  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Artichokes,  Globe,  doz.  SO  6  0 
Asparagus  ....  per  100 
Beans,  French,  per  lb.  0  4 

Beet  . per  dozen  2  0  3  0 

Cabbages _ per  doz.  16  2  0 

Carrots  ....per buncb  0  6 
Cauliflowers,  English, 

per  dozen  3  0  6  0 
Celery  ..  ..per  bundle  2  6 
Cucumbers  ....  each  0  4  0  6 
Endive,  French,  doz.  2  6  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Herbs  ....  per  bunch  0  2  0  4 
Horse  Radish,  bundle  3  0  5  0 
Lettuces  . .  per  dozen  16  2  0 
Mushrooms,  p.  basket  13  2  0 
Onions ....  per  bushel  3  6  5  0 
Parsley.... per  bunch  0  6 
Radishes  ..per  dozen  1  6 
Small  salading, punnet  0  4 
Spinach,  per  strike  ..20 

Tomatos  _ per  lb.  0  4  0  9 

Turnips  ....per bun.  0  6 


Potatos. — Kent  Regeats,  80s.  to  100s.  par  ton ;  Kent  Kidneys, 
80s.  to  100s.  per  ton  ;  Champions,  70s.  per  ton. 


Fruit. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d  s.d. 

Apples  . .  per  }-sieve  3  6  5  0 

Cherries . J  sieve 

Currant,  black,  4  sieve 

—  red . J  sieve 

Grapes  . per  lb.  0  9  2  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Kent  Filbert,  100  lbs.  50  0  52  6 
Peaches. .. .per  dozen  1080 
Pine-apples,  Eng.,  lb. 

—  St.  Michaels,  each  2  6  7  6 
Plums  . . .  .per  4  sieve  8  0  12  0 


Plants  in  Pots. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asters . per  doz.  3 

Aralia  Sieboldl  ..doz.  6 

Balsams  _ per  doz.  3 

Bouvardias  . .  per  doz.  S 
Calceolaria,  per  doz.  3 
Cyperus,  ..per  dozen  4 
Dracaena  term.,  doz.  30 

—  viridis  . doz.  9 

Erica,  various  ..doz.  12 
Evergreens,  in  var., doz.  6 
Ferns,invar.,perdoz.  4 


d.  s.d. 
0  6  0 
18 
6 
12 
6 
12 
60  0 
24  0 
18  0 
24  0 
18  0 


s.d.  s.  d. 

Fuchsia  _ per  doz.  3  0  6  0 

Heliotrope,  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 
Hydrangea  ..per  doz.  9  0  24  0 
Liliums,  various,  doz.12  0  30  0 

Lobelia . per  doz.  3  0  4  0 

Marguerites  per  doz.  6  0  12  0 
Mignonette,  per  doz.  3  0  6  0 
Palms  in  variety,  each  2  6  21  0 
Pelargoniums  ..doz.  6  0  12  0 
Pelargoniums,scarlet,  3  0  6  0 
Rhodanthe  . .  per  doz.  4  0  6  0 


Out  Flowers. — Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blms  ..2  0  4  0 

Asters . 12  buns.  2  0  6  0 

Bouvardias,  per  bun.  0  6  10 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  2  0 

— . doz.  bchs.  3  0  6  0 

Cornflower  doz.  bchs.  16  3  0 

Dahlia . 12  buns.  2  6  4  0 

Eucharis  ..per dozen  2  0  4  0 
Eschscholtzia,12  bch. 
Forget-me-not, 12  buns  2  0  4  0 
Gardenias,  12  blooms.  2  0  4  0 
Heliotropes,  12  sprays  0  6  10 
Lapageria,  12  blooms  2  0  4  0 

Lavender  _ 12  bus.  2  6  4  0 

Lilium,  various,  12  bis.  0  6  4  0 
MaidenhairFern,12bns  4  0  9  0 
Marguerites,  12' bun.  3  0  6  0 
Mignonette  ..12  bun.  10  3  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Pansy  . .  per  12  buns.  10  2  0 
Pelargoniums, 12  spys.  0  6  1 

—  scarlet  ..12 sprays  0  3  0 

Pinks,  doz.  bchs.  ..20  6 
Primula,  double,  bun.  0  6  1 
Pyrethrum,  doz.  bchs.  2  0  4 
Rhodanthe  ...12  buns.  3  0  6 
Roses . per  dozen  16  3 

—  Tea  _ per  dozen  0  6  2 

—  Red . per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  Saffrano  ..per  doz.  10  2  0 

—  _ dozen  bunches  2  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  16  3  0 

Sultan _ doz.  bchs.  2  0  3  0 

Sunflower  ...12  buns.  2  0  4  0 
Sweet  Peas.  .doz.  bns.  10  2  0 
Tuberoses,  per  dozen.  0  3  0  6 
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B.  S.  WILLIAMS 

MEMORIAL  FUND. 

“  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams ,  by  investing  a,  sufficient 
amount  to  place  a  certain  number  of 
Orphans  of  Gardeners  on  the  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund,  as  ‘  Williams  Memorial 
Orphans and  also  to  give  Prizes  in 
Money  with  ‘  Williams  Memorial  Certifi¬ 
cates  ’  for  excellence  in  the  Cultivation  of 
Plants.” 
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A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt-Coninck,  Dedemsvaart,  Holland. 

P.  E.  Kay,  Finchley. 

Dr.  Ivelloch,  Stamford  Hill. 

J.  H.  Krelage,  Haarlem. 

J.  Laing,  Forest  Hill. 

W.  B.  Lathom,  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

R.  Lindsay,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

A.  McKenzie,  The  Warren,  LoughtOD. 

G.  McKinnon,  Dalkeith. 

A.  McKinnon,  Scone  Palace,  N.B. 

L.  J.  Makoy,  Liege,  Belgium. 

W.  Marshall,  Bexley. 

Dr.  Masters,  41,  Wellington  Street. 

R.  H.  Measures,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham. 

J.  F.  Meston,  50,  Parliament  Street. 

W.  H.  Milner,  Boothroyd,  Brooklands,  Manchester. 

D.  Mitchell,  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh. 

J.  Moir,  Clement’s  Park  Gardens,  Lochee,  N.B. 

G.  Monro,  Covent  Garden. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin. 

J.  O’Brien,  Harrow-on-the-Hill 

E.  Ortgies,  BotaDic  Gardens,  Zurich. 

S.  Osborne,  East  Sheen  Gardens,  Surrey. 

W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 

C.  Penny,  Sandringham,  King's  Lynn. 

H.  Perkins,  Greenland  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames. 

E.  Pidsley,  Westbrook  Gardens,  Sheffield. 

H.  M.  Pollett,  Fernside,  Bickley. 

Protheroe  and  Morris,  Cheapside. 

W.  Reed,  Norbury  Gardens,  Ashbourne. 

W.  Richards,  41,  Wellington  Street. 

W.  Richardson,  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool. 

W.  Robinson,  37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

C.  J.  Schofield,  Wood  Road,  Whalley  Range,  Manchester. 

Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham. 

J.  Seward,  Hawksfold,  Fernhurst,  Haslemere. 

N.  N.  Sherwood,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill. 

G.  Silver,  Wroxall  Abbey  Gardens,  Warwick. 

W.  Smythe,  Basing  Park  Gardens,  Alton. 

W.  Sowerby,  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent’s  Park. 

J.  C.  Stevens,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

A.  Tait,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

Sir  Joseph  Terry,  The  Mount,  York. 

O.  Thomas,  Chatsworth  Gardens,  Chesterfield. 

D.  Thomson,  Edinburgh. 

W.  Thomson,  jun.,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels. 

R.  Todd,  Woolton  Wood,  Liverpool. 

H.  Turner,  Slough. 

Pynaert  E.  Van  Geert,  Ghent. 

T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 

R.  Warner,  Broomfield,  Chelmsford. 

J.  Watson,  Earnoeh,  Hamilton,  N.B. 

J.  Wills,  South  Kensington. 

J.  W.  Wimsett  &  Son,  Chelsea. 

R.  Wynne,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

R.  Wythes,  Sion  House,  Brentford. 

G.  Young,  Fringilla,  Linnett  Lane,  Ollet  Road,  Liverpool. 

Subscriptions  varying  in  amount  from  10  guineas 
to  IOji.  hope  been  paid  or  promised.  All  subscriptions 
wilt,  in  due  time,  be  publicly  ddxleriised. 
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CONTRACTORS  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 


UPPER  GROUND  ST.,  BLACKFRIARS,  S.E.  (Telegraphic  Address — HOTWATER,  LONDON.  Telephone — No.  4763), 

Have  now  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  Horticulturists  and  Gardeners  generally 


THE  CHAMPION  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILER  ( 


PATENT 
No.  9090. 


) 


It  combines  all  the  advantages  of  its  class  so  well 
known,  and  by  the  improved  method  of  forming  the 
joints — viz.,  with  India  Eubber  Washers,  THE 

OLD  AND  TOO  OFTEN  INEFFECTUAL  WAY 
OF  CAULKING  THE  JOINTS  IS  ENTIRELY 
DISPENSED  WITH. 


WHICH  IS  WITHOUT  DOUBT  THE  BEST  ALL-ROUND  BOILER  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Generator. 


It  can  be  erected  in  a  few  hours,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  good  Hot-water 


SECTION  OF  PATENT  JOINT 


It  has  been  carefully  tested  in  every 
possible  way,  more  especially  with  regard  to  power 
and  durability,  and  the  result  has  been  highly 
satisfactory. 

In  the  event  of  a  Pipe  in  this  Boiler  requiring  to 
be  replaced,  an  arrangement  has  been  perfected 
whereby  the  same  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
FEW  MINUTES,  without  the  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  brickwork  setting. 


HOT-WATER  BOILERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  PIPES,  CONNECTIONS,  VALVES,  VENTILATING  CEAR,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED.  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  Is. 


THE 

“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 

(Trial  Sample  post  free.) 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying;  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
Used  at  Keio  Gardens ,  Royal  Horticultural  Gaidens ,  <tc.,  dec. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon  2/-,  5  gals.  T/9  per  gal.,  10  gals.  1/6  per  gal.. 
40  gals.  1/4  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for  quantities 
Carriage  paid  on  10  gals,  and  upwaids. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  25  gallons  of  Water. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 
“Perfect”  "Weed.  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-iron 
frame-ivork  neatly  painted.  Gal¬ 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  oG  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 


Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  &  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works  :  97,  MILTON  ST.,  GLASGOW. 

Principal  Agents  BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  &  Co., 

103 ,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE.  —  We  oriqinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January, 
1SS7,  since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been 

GLASGOW.  — - — 

London  Wholesale  Agents— 

HURST  &  SON,  152,  Houndsditch. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  WATER. 

E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


CONWAY  C.  WARNE, 

Successor  to  JOHN  MATTHEWS, 

Royal  Potteries,  WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

FOR 

FLOWER  POTS 

And  HORTICULTURAL  POTTERY  of 
all  descriptions. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Everything  Complete  from 
50/-  to  £250. 

Send  for  complete  New  Illus¬ 
trated  List,  post  free. 


W,  COOPER, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road , 

LONDON,  S.E. 


SMYTH’S 

CARDEN  SUNDRIES, MANURES, 
SOILS,  &c. 


Black  and  Brown  Peat 
Silver  Sand  and  Loam 
Cocoa  Nut  Fibre  Refuse 
Leaf  and  Peat  Mould 
Specially  Prepared  Mould 
Sphagnum  Moss 
Guano  and  Dissolved  Bones 
Bones,  4  inch  and  \  inch 
Bone  Dust,  guaranteed  pure 
Blood  and  Bone  Manure,  highly 
recommended 
Horticultural  Charcoal 
Tobacco  Cloth,  far  superior  to 
Paper 

Mushroom  Spawn 

Write  for  Trice 


Russia  and  Archangel  Mats 
Pot  Washing  Brushes 
Virgin  Cork  and  Raffia 
Tanned  Netting  &  Tarred  Twine 
Trugg  Garden  Baskets 
Flower  Sticks,  from  1  to  5  feet 
Wooden  Labels,  from  4  to  12  in. 
Thin  Bamboo  Canes 
Rose  and  Dahlia  Stakes,  about 
5  feet 

Orchid  Baskets  and  Teak  Rods 
Patent  Bass  Brooms 
Folding  Postal  Flower  Boxes 
Smyth’s  Orchid  and  Hothouse 
Shading. 

List,  free  by  post. 


m.  q.  iilffi, 

21,  GOLDSMITH  STREET,  DRURY  LANE,  W.C. 


A  Practical  Farmers’  Journal 

NORTH7  BRITISH 

AGRICULTURIST. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST  is  the  leading  farmer  s  journal  printed 
and  published  in  Scotland,  is  read  by  almost  every  Scotch 
farmer  and  by  many  in  England,  especially  in  the  Northern 
Counties.  It  is  essentially  a  practical  paper,  being  issued  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  treating  of  that 
subject  in  all  its  branches. 

The  AGRICULTURIST  is  published  every  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon  in  time  for  the  Evening  Mails,  and  from  its  very  large  cir¬ 
culation  among  farmers  and  landowners  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  it  is  a  first  class  journal  for  advertising 
Farms  to  be  Let ;  .  Agricultural  Estates  for  Sale  ; 

Farms  for  Sale  ;  Agricultural  Seeds ; 

Sales  of  Pure-bred  Stock,  such  Artificial  Manures  ; 
as  Short-horns,  Herefords,  Agricultural  Implements,  Ma- 
Alderneys,  Clydesdales,  &c.  I  ehinery,  and  Engines. 

Offices  : 

377,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 

II,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


VINES  &  VINE  CULTURE. 

THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  GRAPES. 

By  ARCHIBALD  F.  BARRON, 

Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens;  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Committee,  &c. 


Demy  8vo.  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  in  CLOTH,  PBICE  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  3d. 

“GARDENING  WORLD”  OFFICE,  17,  CATHERINE  ST„  STRAND,  W.C. 

THE  GARDENING  WORLD. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


Price  One  Penny ;  Post  Free,  Three-halfpence. 


Subscription  (including  postage)  :  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  ;  Six  Months,  3s.  3d.  ;  Twelve 
Months,  6s.  6d.,  prepaid. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  to  all  Countries  in  the  Postal  Union,  8s.  8cL,  per  annum,  prepaid, 

A  Red  Wrapper  denotes  Expiry  of  Subscription. 


Subscription  Form. 

To  the  Publisher  of  “ THE  GARDENING  WORLD,’' 

17,  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Please  send  me  “  The  Gardening  World”  for _ 

for  which  I  enclose _ _ _ — - 

Name _  — -  Address _ - L _ 


.  months , 


(30S90) 


MADE  WITH  BOILING  MILK. 


will  commence  on  Saturday, 
,  September  6th. 
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